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PREFACE 


In issuing this, the twelfth, volume of The ENCYCLOPiEDiA of Religion and Ethics, 
I wish to thank those who have assisted me in the work. 

And first let me name the Publishers, Messrs. T. & T. Clark, and their Staff, 
above all Sir John M. Clark, Bart., to whom I have taken the liberty of dedicating 
it. The Printers also, Messrs. Morrison & Gibb Ltd., deserve the thanks of all 
concerned, and mine most of all; and especially must their able and accurate Readers 
be remembered. 

What shall I say of my accomplished and loyal Staff? Besides Dr. Selbie and 
Dr. Gray, whose names are on the title-page, I must mention Mr. J. F. Grant 
and Mr. T. Riach. Not less deserving than these are the two sisters Miss M. C. 
Macdonald (now Mrs. Laburn) and Miss D. R. Macdonald (now Mrs. Dow), to 
whom most of all is duo the minute acemracy of the Encyclopa:dia. With them let 
me name my Secretary, Miss H. Robertson, who was with mo at the planning of the 
Work and has guided its course to the end. I must «i,luo mention our indispensable 
Librarian, Miss E. M. Mitchell, and Miss B. Wisely, the Typist, whose work has 
often won the admiration of the authors of articles. 

Many scholars have aided with their contributions and with their counsel. 
I cannot name them. But I must say one thing. The Encycloiledia would not 
have been what it is if 1 had not had in every department of study covered by 
it at least one man upon whom I could rely for advice. 

The names of the translators have never a})peared. The translations from the 
French liave for the most part been made by my assistants. The German transla¬ 
tions are almost all due to the Rev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., D.Phil. Mr. ALBEirr 
Bonus, M.A., has translated nearly all the Italian work. Father Professor W. R. 
Morejll or Dr. F]. JI. Minns has been responsible for the Russian translations. A 
few articles written in Danish were translated by the Rev. John Beveridge, B.D. 

The editing of a work like The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics is 
undoubtedly difficult, but it has brought me into touch with so many men of ability 
and generosity, and has enabled me to make so many friendships, that the pleasure 
of it has far outweighed its pain. 

An Index Volume is in course of preparation. 


TUE EDITOR. 
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Titlb or Articl*. 
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Religious Orders (Christ¬ 
ian). 

Supper .... 
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Sutra .... 

Literature (Vedic). 

Suttee .... 

Sati. 

Svastika 
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Swan .... 

Animals. 

Swastika 

Cross. 

Taborites 

Hussites. 

Tai .... 

Ahoms, Burma. 

Taimiya 

I bn Taimiya. 

Taittiriya 

Literature (Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

Talaings 

Burma. 

Tapuyas 

Brazil. 

Tartarus 

Eschatology, State of 
the Dead (Greek), 

Tatars .... 

Turks. 

Teaching 

Education. 

Templars 

Religious Orders (Christ¬ 
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Temple Society 

Friends of the Temple. 

Testament, New . 

Bible. 

Testament, Old . 

Bible. 

Thankfulness 

Gratitude. 

Theodoret 

Antiochene Theology. 

Theriomorphism . 

Lycanthropy. 

Thomas k Kempis 

Thomas, St. (Christians 

Brethren of the Common 
Life. 

of) . 

Nestoriaiiism. 


Topic. 

Titlb or Articli. 

Thread (Sacred) . 

Initiation (Hindu, Parsi). 

Tobacco 

Smoking. 

Tuatha D6 Dananu 

Celts. 

Vajapeya 

Abhiseka. 

Vegetation . 

Agriculture. 

Vijaya .... 

Durga. 

Vikings 

Teutonic Religion. 

Virgines Subintroductoe 

Agape tae. 

Vision .... 

Ecstasy. 

Washing 
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Week .... 
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Wends .... 

Slavs. 

Wergeld 
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Confessions. 

Wills .... 
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Law (Muhammadan), 

Word of God 

Logos. 

Work .... 
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Yuga .... 
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Zeus .... 
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Communistic Societies of 
America. 

1 Zodiac • • 

Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. =Anno Ilijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypluu 
Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Altea 'restament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version mar<^dn. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.= circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = J31ohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Kgyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. =En^dish. 

Eth. =Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page, 
ff. =and following verses or pages, 
h'r. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. —Himyaritic. 

Ir. 3c Irish. 

Tran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = .Iah wist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jerus. == Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. = Minamn. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretio 'Pex t. 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onl^. =Onl^.elos. 

OT —Old I'estanicnt. 

B— Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palest iiiian. 

Pent. -= Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. — Philistine. 

Pliocn. = Phcenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

Redactor. 

Rom. — Roman. 

RV=: Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =Sabrean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. rr Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR=:Textus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. — translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 

WH = Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ca = Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

,ler = Jeremiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jo8 = Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Rutn. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

J on = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic = Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

P8 = Psalms. 

Zec = Zechariah. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Mal = Malachi. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

A pocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = l and 2 

To=:Tobit. 

Eadras. 

Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wi8= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

7’hree = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man — Prayer of 
Manassea. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac= 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 
Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

I Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Pli = Philippians, 
Col a: Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=:l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja = James. 

1 P, 2 Pa: 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jna=i, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 


1. The following authorH’ naiiicf^, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Bacthpen ~ Bei^rai/e Z7ir sem. Beligionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin— (if Philosophy and Psychology 

3 voIm. 190LU5. 

BvLxi\\~ Nominrdhildung in den sem. Sprachen 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (M894). 

Beuzin'^cv = Heb. Archhologie, 1894. 

Brockelniann = d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sacliau =/Syr. - iv6»/n. Rechtsbuch axis dem 
funftcn Jahrhxindert, 1880. 

Budge = of the Egxjptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

Dare in berg-Saglio = /;'jicL des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saus8aye = LeAr6acA der Reliaionsaesch.*, 
1905. 

Beuziuper ~ Enrhiridioxi Symbolornm^^. Freiburg 
ill! Br., 1911. 

DeuSHen = L>ie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 fEng. 
tr., 1906]. ^ 

Doughty Arabia Deserta^ 2 vols. 1888. 

Grunm — Deutsche Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. TeAitonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = /^e«/encyr/o;ja^/ie furBibel n. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (H892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Bo\i\GX — Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 IF. 

Holtzmann-Zbpfl’el = X6'a:^on/. Iheol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen^, 1895. 

Howitt=:Aa^/:^’e Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= rWr^ de LUt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 IF. 

= Etudessnrles religions s^mitiqxics'^, 1904. 

Lfij\Q = An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 IF. 

Lang = ^?/l!A, Ritual, and Religion'^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Denkmaler aus Aegypten u. Aethiapien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = A’rzcyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzliarski =der nordsem. Epiaraphik 
1898. 

McCurdy = 77w^ory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=0ny. Sanskrit Texts. 1858-72. 

M UHS-A molt = Concise Diet, of the Assy man 
Language, 1894 IF. 


Nowack = ZeArAwcA d. heb. Archdologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Fsxdy-Wimo'wo.^^Realencxjc. der ckcssischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 6*. 

Perrot-Chipiez = 7/i^L de Vart dans Vantiquity, 
1881 IF. 

VxCB^x^Rbmische Mytholoaie, 1858. 

B,byi\\e = Religion des peuples non-civilists, 1883. 

BXehrn — Handxvvrterbuch d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Researches in Palestine‘S, 1856. 

Roscher = Lea:. d. gr. u, rbm. Mythologie, 1884 IF. 

SchalF-Herzog= I’Ag New Schaff-IIerzog Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 IF. 

Schenkel^BiAeZ-Lgaricon, 6 vols. 1869-75. 

Sc]iurer = (?JF*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 6-.]. 

Schwally = ZeAen nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = Wbrterhuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = />gArAacA der alttest. Religionsgcsch.^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land\ 1897. 

Smith (W. B,.) = Religion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer (H.) = Principles of Sociology\^, 1885-96. 

Spencer-G illen* = Native Tribes of Central A ustralia, 
1899. 

Spencer-G illen ^ = Aor/lAcm Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete = 7’Ae OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 If. 

IVlor (E. B.) —Primitive CulturcA, 1891 [B903J. 

Ueberweg = //wL of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
l8T2~li. 

Vfe\)ex=Judische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion dem alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897J. 

Wilkinson = Afanners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Tauiz —vie gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden'^. 
1892. 


2. I enodicals. Dictionaries, Encyclopaaiias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv fi’ir Anthrojiologic. 

AAOJ — American Antiquarian and Oriental 
.Journal. 

.4/L4 IT - Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

A7:<' = Arcliiv fiir Etlmogranhie. 

AEG — A^^yx. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AG(r = Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh - AxcWw fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A HR = American Historical Review. 

^4777"= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A = American .Journal of Philology. 

A American Journal of Psycliology. 

AA7^P7J = American Journal of Religious Psycho¬ 
logy and Education. 

A American Journal of Semitic Languages 

and Literature. 

A.77’A American Journal of Theology. 

A J7t7 = Annales du Mus^e Guimet. 

A P7^,\S':-American Palestine Exploration Society. 

AP7'=Arehiv fiir Pajiynisforschung. 

A R Anthropol()gi(;al ileview. 

A7?JT=Archiv fiir Keli gionswisscnschaft. 

.1/8= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


A/8(7 = Abhandliingen der SHchsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A/86>c=: IJAnn^e Sociologique, 

A/S’JTJ = Archmological Survey of W. India. 

AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

RA6" = Beitriige zur alten Geschichte. 

BA/S'/S'- Beitriige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
^^^7= Bulletin de Correspondance nell6nique. 

7U^ = Bureau of Ethnology. 

P(t = ] loin hay Gazetteer. 

PJ =BeIlum Judaicum (Josephus), 

PL = Bamnton Lectures. 

7?ZB = Bulletin de Litt^rature Eccl^siastiqne. 

P0R = Bah. and Oriental Record. 

PS = Bibliotheca Sacra. 

ns A = Annual of the British ScJiool at Athens. 
7i>8AA = Bulletin de la Soc. arch^ologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

B>8AX = Bulletindela Soc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
B/S'AP = Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc,, 
Paris. 

7)*8(7 = Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographic. 

7r7/8= Buddhist Text Society. 

PW— Biblical World. 

-BZ=Bibli8che Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS xxiii 


C'yl= Comptes rendus de I’Acad^mie des In¬ 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

(7XriS = Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopredia. 

(7/^’= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

Cults of the Greek States (Karnell). 

(7/= Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7/X = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscaruin. 

(7/(r = Corpus Inscrip. Graccarum. 

(7/X = Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/*S'= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT ’^; see below]. 

= Con temporary lie view. 

= Celtic Review. 

(7/72= Classical Review. 

= Church Quarterly Review. 

(7*S7^X = Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 
/)ylC'=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL =*: Diet. d’Arch6ologie chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR = Diet, of the Bible. 

D6M —Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheethani). 

D6'R=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

D(76^ = Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DAR=:Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP—Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIP^l IP=:Denk8chriften aer Wiener Akad- der 
Wissenschaften. 

Encycloj)a*dia Biblica. 
i5’Rr = Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

EEFM— Eg^p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

Encyclopaedia of Isl^lm. 

ERE=T\\q present work. 

X'a: 7 ? = Expositor. 

Payr= Expository Times. 

Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (coll. 
C. Muller, Paris, 1886). 

PX = P’olklore. 

FLJ = Folklore Journal, 

7X7?= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

GR = Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =G6ttingische Gelehrt^ Anzeigen. 
GGA=Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen¬ 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

6r7AP = Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G7rP = Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(ri/K=Ge8chichte des jUdischen Volkes. 
GP7=Ge8chichte des Volkes Israel. 

77^17= Handbook of American Indians. 

777>P = Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

77G77X= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

7/7= History of Israel. 

77,7=HibDert Journal. 

77XP= History of the Je>vi8h People. 

HL — H ibbert Lectures. 

77A= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

7/ WB ~ Handworterbuch. 

IA — Indian Antiquary. 

7(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

7(70 = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR — Indian Census Report. 

7(7 = Inscrip. Greocee (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

7(7A =In8crip. Graecm Antiquissiniffi. 
7(77=Imperial Gazetteer of India^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

7i7P = International Journal of Ethics. 

7P7> = International I’heological Library. 
i7A= Journal Asiatique. 


t7APX = Journal of American Folklore. 

t7A7=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

XAOR=Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 

*7A*S'P = Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe — Ioum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

t7PX = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

t7PPR=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

t7D=:Journal des Debate. 

t7DP4 = JahrbUcher f. deutsche Theologie. 

XP = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

i7(7OR = Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

XT/(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

XPR=Journal ot Hellenic Studies. 

.7Xi^= Jeniier Litteraturzeitung. 

J7X = Journal of Philology, 

XPrA = Jahrbiicher fur protestantische Theologie. 

XP7’R=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

X^P = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

X7?A 7= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

.77?^ R = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

XPARPo = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

X7?.JaS( 7=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

XPARA = Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

XPGR=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

.7PaS=J ournal of Roman Studies. 

./PAR? = Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT^ = Die Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

Ar.i4P* = Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or 7r7P= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra¬ 
der), 1889 ft*. 

Ar(7P= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

X(7P/ = Literari8che8 Centralblatt. 

7>(7PA = Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philolo^e. 

X0P= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

XP = Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

XRR? = Leipziger sem. Studien. 

71/=M61u8ine. 

Af A IBB —M^moires de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

J7(77/ = Monumenta Germaniie Historica (Pertz). 

J/(7XP = Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG WJ — Monatsschrif t fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

7177= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV — Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

J7P=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell¬ 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA C= NuovoBullettinodi ArcheologiaCristiana. 

AC’= Nineteenth Century. 

NIIWB ~ Neuhebraisches Worterbiich. 

A/A^ = North Indian Notes and Queries. 

A^7?’Z=Neue kirchlicho Zeitachrift. 

AQ = Notes and Queries. 

NR = Races of tlie Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG — Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte.. 

ODD = Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ~ Orientalisclje Litteraturzeitung. 

0R= Onomastica Sacra. 

(7PX6’=01d Testament in the Jewish Cluirch (W. 
R. Smith). 

(77’P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

OR = Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


*9^ = Proceedings of the Anthropological 8oc. of 
Bombay. 

PP = Polychrome Bible (English). 

PjBP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P(7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = ValQ&ime Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt = Ffi\estmQ Exploration Fund Statement. 
Ptr — Patrologia Gncca. (Migne). 

PJB— Preussische Jalirbiicher. 

PZ- = Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ - Punjab Notes and Querie.s. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PA’F;* = Prot. Kealencyclopadie (llerzog-Hauck). 

= Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

P7^aS' = Proceedings of tlie Royal Society. 

P7^AS7i’= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arc 1 neology. 

PPAb’^Pali Text Society. 

BA = Revue Arcli^‘oloLnque. 

BAnth ^ Revue d’Anthropologie. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

BA ssyr ~ Revue d’A ssyriologie. 

= Revue Biblique. 

ATE—Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

Revue Critique. 

ACVA-Revue Celtique. 

A6Vi —Revue Chr6tienne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 


SBA IE==:Sitziingsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

A/?/?=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 
SBF=Sacred Books of the 
NR6iT=^ASacred Books of the 01 (Hebrew). 

AS'/>P = Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
N/C^Studien und Kritiken. . 

SAfA =Sitziingsberichto d. Miinchener Akademie. 
AS'A6'lE=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SIFA ir=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 


Association. 

TASJ = Transactions 
Japan. 


Asiatic Soc. 


TPaS'=T ransactions of Ethnological Society. 
7’AAZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
ThT=Theo\. Tijdschrift. 

= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
TaS^=T exts and Studies. 


TSBA =Tran8action8 of the Soc. of Biblical Archse- 


ology. 

TP’=Texte und Untersuchungen. 
lFA/=: Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen 
landes. 


ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Z’A =Zeit8chrift fiir S.gyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 


BF = Realericyclopadie. 

BEG — Revue Jos Etudes Grecques. 

PAy = Revue Egyptologique. 

BEJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

BEth~ Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG-\y\Q Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
BHLR-Bqwwq d’Histoire et de Litti^rature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHB— litwiQ de I’Histoire des Religions. 

Revue du monde musnlman. 

Revue Numismatique. 

= Records of the Past. 

APA —Revue Philosophique. 

Rornische Quartalsimrift. 

BS ~ Revue s^mitique d'fipigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

AAA = Reciieil de la Soc. arch^ologique. 

^6’/= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 


ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK—ZeitBchnit fiir christliche Kunst. 

Z'6'P=Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

= Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenUnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

ZP=Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

.Z^/7P= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = 7je\iBchTiit fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

ZK}VL = ZeitBchn{t fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

^■711= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen¬ 
schaft. 


PTAP= Recueil de Travaux r^latifs h TArch^ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PPP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

BThPh = liev\ie de Theologie et de I’hilosophie. 
BTr — Recueil de Travaux. 

AFF=Religionsgeschichtliche Versiiche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

B W B ■= Real wdrterbuch. 


ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Piida- 

Z^PA’'=Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

AZeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVBW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT — Zeitschrift fUr wissenschaftliche Theo¬ 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

as KAT^, LOT^y etc.] 
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SUFFERING.—I. Ixtroduction: the fact 

AM) THE PROBLEM, —Sutlerin^j:, as a feature of 
life in this earth, is too ()])vi()us and too familiar 
to need (leseri})tion. Seiitimmitality and demuieia 
tion are alike siipernuous. Sullering is all hut 
universal. From the point where, in the evolu¬ 
tionary proeess, a brain is developed, upward 
throuirh all ranks of hein^% auneriiyir is an unvary¬ 
ing^ element in experience. It aj)pear 8 in endless 
variety. Some of it belon^cs to animals in their 
natural conditions as an accompaniment of their 
life-story or as a consecjuence of their predaceous 
habits. It is, however, in human life that suderin^; 
most abounds. A great deal of human suflering is 
what we term roughly ‘physical pain,’though, in 
point of fact, the sullering of a sell-conscious being 
must be radically distinct from that of a living 
creature in whose sentient life the thought of 
p(!rsonality has not yet dawned. Physical pain is 
found in many degrees of intensity, from that 
which is easily bearable, at least by persons in 
normal health, to that wliich is appalling to look 
upon, and must constitute an unimaginable 
anguish. If we i)ass from physical suflering to 
that which is mental and moral, we are over¬ 
whelmed by the mass and the magnitude of the 
agonies that are the lot of mankind. From the 
sorrows of childhood, deeper than the observer 
(‘.an calculate, to the stony griefs of age, untold 
and ungauged, there is a range of suflering beyond 
all enumeration and conception, baffling the im¬ 
agination, affronting the intelligence. 

The worst feature of human suffering is the 
chaotic nature of its distribution. If strongmen 
alone were suflerers, we would comfort ourselves 
by noting the gladness of little children ; but 
children suffer, often with an intensity which 
.seems too awful for the tender frame to endure 
and yet survive. If the guilty alone suffered, we 
might have some kind of theodicy to fit the facts; 
but the innocent suffer; they are the greatest 
sufferers. If we had to consider only our ovvn pains, 
we might find a reason for them, or at least we coiihl 
retreat to the fastness of our unconquerable soul. 
When, however, it is the pain of others that con¬ 
fronts us, we feel that our explanations are an im¬ 
pertinence. The clue to their sufferings is not to 
be found in any supposed rationale of our own. 
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The deepest (dmnent in the problem of jtain is 
that so much sulfcring is meaningless, as far as our 
most careful thought can disciun. After we have 
noted causes the r(mioval of wliicli would certainly 
reduce the (]uantity of pain in the world, after we 
have seen the (uids whicli it may be supposed to 
serve, there remains a sur})lusage of ])ain unac¬ 
counted for by our largest theory. It is this 
surplusage'- that forms the heart of the mystery 
of sullering. If there is any meaningless pain 
in the world, it cannot, surely, be the i)est of all 
possible worlds. How can a world crossed by such 
a bar sinister be the expression of wisdom, power, 
or goodness ? 

‘The dileiiitna of Epicurus is still with us; if Ood wishes to 
prevent evil but cannot, then he is impotent; if ho could hut 
will not, he is malevolent; if he has both the power and the 
will, whence then is evil V t 

The challenge to theism is direct. There is 
probably little theoretic atheism among ordinary 
men and women. But it is certain tluit in multi- 
tud(‘s of cases faith has suffered shipwreck on the 
rock of meaninghiss pain. To this form of unbelief 
women are peculiarly prone. Sullering appeals to 
their sympathy. Their acquainttinco with it is 
wide and intimate. They hicl, more deeply tlian 
men, the waste and cruelty of it; and they are 
acc<jrdingly brought to doubt the existence of a 
God who is at once almighty and all-merciful. In 
their case, too, scepticism means more than it does 
to the majority of men. It is not merely the 
abandonment of a theory. It is the ruin of a life, 
througli the loss of the hope which alone makes 
life endurable. In all ages the pressure of this 
problem of pain has been felt. It may even be 
said to bo the driving force in all philoso}>hy and 
in every gneat religion. 

How shall man be reconciled to life? What 
view of the world must be taken if man is to live 
worthily in it? What estimate of life must be 
held if it is to be at least endurable? How are 
the facts of suffering to be adjusted to the sense 
of value and the inspiration of hope, which are the 
mainsprings of fruitful labour? 

II. THE LEADING ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION.— 
I. Pessimism.— Frankly and definitely, suflering 
is 80 wide-spread and so intense that the verdict 

1 W. U. Sorley and others, Ths Elements of Pain and Con¬ 
flict in Human Liff, p. 48. 
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of o|«!ii-eyi,'d ami iiiiiJiojiKlicoil oliscrveiti must be I lof,'i<-al (lomonstialion. V'vXfter 
tlrnt IboiorM is an iuiolorable place to live in J ^ 

and that life is an nnendurahJe burden. we have rebited a ^ p.ifore oiie irrelevant 

The classical cxarnpK'of this solution of the problem of pain recognize the la( • O p.l . 1/ i i j xv' . Iinyre 

is the doctrine of Ihiddha, v\)iich, in the heart of the HHh cent., OUT l»est theoriZlH^^S sink abaslieU, >V t I 

was n'prodiK’cd by Schopi'iihaner. I'cssimism must always bo j)<1^ to sav. Oui* S])Cech W'Ollld be a \\ 0 ise 

BiibsfJinf iallv the same, ft is interest mu' for its verdict, not for 

its discussions, buddha’s ‘ Four VohleTrutli.s’-pam, the onjrm in Cl(.\ .1 lu L. „T,s.wor to file challen^'e 

of pain, the de.struetim,, of pain, and the ei-blfol.l holy way- 2. StOlClSm. — A notliei aIlS^^ 11 tO tlie Ml.Uien^e 
are the conclusion of tlie whole matter. The first eontains the y,i/JPrintr is tO tlie ehect tliat, wJllJe pain is leai 

result of direct ohserv at ion. SulFi rinu' })re\ails. Life is worth- , mnvv bo verv acU tO it is OTie of t llOSlt illdlllerent 

les.s arifl miserable. I'he .second traces this universal wrefcche<1- ‘ ^ 1:1 ,, ..nrl ^t rotl "• mail ItiaV neiflcct, 

ness to its source in ‘ tliirst,’tlie desire* wliicli attaches the soul tilings w hiell a NN isc .1 ml . r, ^ ^ '|'L» 

to worl<llv objects and leads to ‘ hr.a)minu'’ -an infinite series of nut allowing it tO lil.sturb tllin 111 any w 11} . 1 le 

new existences, with a monotonous repetition of birth, pain, and nhilo.soiill V is the elaboration of this ailSW'Or, 

despair. The third poinlsoiittlu'moans of deliverance froinhfe ‘ of a full aimaratus of met apliysic, [)Sy- 

arid from siitfcrin-v, mz. cessaf ion of desire. J.et desire cease ; Oy lUe.lUS OI Jl lun <ij>) ^ m 

then the thread of life will he snai.p. .1 ; then the fountain of diology, Rlld etllic. bitolCl.slll, llOWevel , IH 111016 

siifTerintv will eease to flow. The fourth is ikidflha-s plan of tjijm jt jihilo.sopliieal t henry. It ii'^ tin at tit ude to 

salvation, rontaiiiinu' a careful account of the st(*p.s by which , j,, noti'd personalities, when the 

the extinction of desir.v is to he accomi>lished. Amonp' the.se JlIG- IMeappo.UH in l 

morality has ilsplace. and Luddhist ethic lias a mildlustreof insistent evll.s and (lisoi del s ot tiu- \wjrl(l (niVL, 111(11 
its own. The crown of the procedure, however, is eontempla- itllliW region of ( lieir OWIl souls, to liml there 

jn<Ui<lrH art, hut otherwise is » refit00 nowhere else (liscoveriihle. The (•ireum- 
1 Buddlia’a. The i.ssue for both a i r 1 u^(. imw note c 1 i. 

desire, the abandonment of the staiioos under which classical St()i( Lsm aiose aie 
faniiliar. It was an tige of imlividiialisni. iNo 
ophy of pessiniisni relief or .satisfaction could be found in any f(^rm 

ir. The Ihnldhi.st psy- of life ojien to ntan in the world of that day. Men 
atomistic sensal ion.alisin, could not go into tlie xvorld and lind the countei pait 

Lp-heap. Schopenhauer’s of their own moral nature, d'hey could not lose 

les not give his system themselves in the activities of city or nation and 

The n'al .strength of in the very process of such devotion acliievi^ their 

I'monstration of its w(;ak- own highest welfare. And this for two reasons: 

K'whcrc. IN'ssimism pur- no city or nation ^^■as left standing in its iml(‘peml- 

(1. 'I’he first <|m‘stion to ence ; ami the soul of man litid grown so great in 

idity of this method and its needs and capacities tlnit it could no longer be 
(he first ‘ Nidde Truth’ s.atislied witliin the limits of civic or naliomil 
('.an the wort hlessness of activities, however intense and vivid these might 
^'numeration of details? be. Man bad discovered himself. He knew now 

the possibility of balanc- that nothing' less than the universe would meet his 


morality has itsplare, ami Lud'lliiMt ethic Ims a mild lustre of 
its own. The crown of the proee.lure, however, is eonteinpla- 
tion. S.'hopcrihauer’a ‘path’ inclmb.'S art, hut otherwise is 
Bcareely an ininrovenient upon BiKhliia’a. The i.ssue for both 
is the same—the cesaat ion of (iesire, the abandonment of the 
will to live. 

To discuss the pliilosophy of pessimism (y.n.) 
would be w.'istt'd labour. The Huddliist psy¬ 
chology, with its rigidly atomistic sensationalism, 
lifts gone to the scrap-heap. Schopenhauer’s 
(lepimdence on lx ant does not give his system 
comrmiriding antlioiity. The n'al .strength of 
Iiessimism, or tin' final demonstration of its witak- 
n('ss, must he sought elsi*wlicrc. IN*ssimism pur- 
su(*H the emidrica 1 nn'thod. 'I’lnt first <|n(‘stion to 
he ask(‘d is as to the validity of this method and 
as to the cert.ainty of (he first ‘ Nidde Truth’ 
n‘ach(‘d hy means of it. ('.an the wort hlessness of 
lifi; be estalilished by any ('numeration of (.letails? 
'file (iiK'stion is not as to the possibility of balanc- 


pessimist’s inst tince.s by others of a more m'cd and afford a satisfyinj. 


clnu'firig nature. Optimism cannot be e.stablislied 
by .siudi riK'ans. 'fln^ real (HU'stion i.s as to the 
nu'diod itsi'It. 'file pessimist inference from the 1 
faelsof jiain is not rcully drawn by more generaliza- 
(.iori. It ri'sts on a [ireconceivcd tb(*ory of v.-ilues, 
by whicli till the facts of life are tested. Pessimism 


IIer( 3 , (hen, is 


the Stoic gospel, which is at once a philo.sophy and 
a message of salvation. The ultimate la'ality is 
rea.s(jn. We may speak of Nature or of Ood. In 
any ease there is one ju inciple at work in ( in' world 
and in man. Stoicism is, in this aspect, oiitimism. 
It believes in a jirinciple whicli underlies all plum- 


is sim])ly disapiioiuted lu'donism. If the highest omena and is moving tlirough all events to com 


good is jileasurc, life is certainly not worth living, 
for })leasur(t in any guise is not to be bad, on any 


plete victory. This principle is the life of all that 
IS, l)oth within imin ami beyond him. It is a 


terms whatever, in human experience, to .sucli a jtrinciple of reason and of liarniony. It is inlier- 
degree as to ('(uintci baltince the damning facts of ently good; and its .supremacy is tin,' liighest 


pain. If the Cia'ator was bound to secure for His 
creatures a suiplusagi) of pleasure, He eertainlv 
has ftiiled to do so. His poxcer has not been eipial 
to His good intentions. If He exists, xve must 
conceive (.)f Him as shorn of His omnijiotence, or 
even ‘gone mad.’ Hedonism, however, i.s of all 
ethical tlieories tlie most jirectirions. If ajipeal be 
made to experts in living, the answer will be re¬ 
turned that hajijiincss is not (he (dii(‘f good for 
man and cannot he conceivisl as the chief end of 
creation, d'ha t jilace of eminence belongs to moral 
goodness, 

()ur<]ues(ion as to the world, accordingly, must 
be : Is it so fi'jimed and ordered tliat moral good¬ 
ness is being wrought out therein, not merely in 
suite of, but actmilly by means of, the snlVering 
that, is to be found in all human life? It is to 
be observed, however, (hat tlie .answer might be 
('uongh to refute pessimism, and yet leave a crux 
for theism. We might he qnitd convim^cd that 
virtue is the higlic-^t good for man, and we might 
vindicade tlie jiositioii tliat virtue grows fo its 
matnrity through the discijdine of yi.aiii ; still, if 
there rc'niains a margin of sullering that btuirs no 
relation at all to charaeter and cannot be related 
to tlie ehi(d end of ('leation, the t heistic conclusion 
r(nmiins open to douht. It may eva'n become 
nec('ssary to maintain that ontiinism c.annot be 
estahlisht'd by argument, at all, and that theism 
is wtirranted hy some other process than tliat of 


welfare of the world and of man. ’the etliic.al 
ideal for man, accordingly, is consistency with 
nature or with re.ason ; or, sjieaking religiously, 
it i.s harmony with the will of (bid. The ancient 
Stoic doctrine of providence has the fervour of 
intense religious conviction. It is strange tit first 
siglit that such a glowing optimism should have 
any room for a theoretic acknowlcdgnierit of the 
facts of jtain and evil. It is to he noted, however, 
(liat the ultimate reason has been reticlied in 
Stoicism too easily. It is, after all, a negation of 
the vast and confusing facts of a misertihle and 
perjilexing experience. It is tJie bare a/lirmation 
of an abstract princinle which ought to be the 
(ruth of all things and, in point of fact, is reiiro- 
diK-ed ill scarcely any of them. lie.'ison is every¬ 
thing ; and yet re.ason is nowhere. S(oi(* optimism 
is a faith ; but the Stoic estimate of facts is dark 
and [lessimistic. What, then, is man to do, poised 
as he i.s between reason, which is his true nature, 
niid a world in wliich man and things are so irra¬ 
tional ? What attitude is he to take towards such 
brute facts as hunger and cold, o}ipressiori and 
cruelty, bereaveim'iit and grief ? I’he Stoic answer 
is serene and hard. The wise man will choose 
ri^a.son. Ho will be absolutely sure that this 
choice brings him a good of which n(3 jiower in 
man or in things can rob him. He is in iiulidetis- 
ibl(‘ possession of the absolute be.st. His harmony 
witli reason sets him in a charmed circle, into 
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whicli nothing irrational and evil can ever enter. 
I’ain racks his body ; but bis body is not bis nsason. 
Death robs him of wife or child ; but they are not 
himself. Evil afflicts bis friends; but that cannot 
invade the citadel of bis own peace. We read the 
aphorisms and counsels of an E))ictetus Avitb a 
shudder. So calm, so logical, so inhuman! It 
ou<^dit to be noted, liowever, that this attitude of 
comi)]ete detachment towards pain and evil is an 
advance upon a view such as tliat of Aristotle, 
wbicli r('(^ards tliem as obstacles in the way of a 
perfe(‘t life. To the; Stoic they are not obsta<‘les. 
Tin; perfect life has simply notliin^j: to do with 
them, 'riie wise man will not court tliem ; but he 
will not allow them to disturb his serenity. He 
will make their occurrence in his experience the 
occasion of manifesting his consistency Avith reason. 
He Avill even benelit by their presence, inasmuch 
as his conquest of them Avill invi;j^orate his stren;^dh 
and enable him to ;^ain a yet f^reater superiority 
over them. But, in themselves, they have no 
relation to his inner life, Avhich is complete Avith- 
out them and does nothing to thoTU. At this point 
our admiration for the Stoic attitude reaches its 
highest. 

Here also our criticism begins. The reason, 
Avhich is the Stoic’s Cod, and highest good, is not 
positively related to tlie manifold experi^mces of 
ife. It is not in and through them that reason is 
revealed in its own inner Avcalth, and that man 
attains the fullness of his being. Very .sT)ecially, 
pain and evil serve no end of r(‘ason, ami the su' 
}>reme principle of the uiiivorso has no relation to 
them. Man, in union with that principle, has no 
duty Avith regard to tlieni, save to rep<d them and 
to refuse to tliem the tribute of an imioti<ui. It is 
not on these lines that the worth of life can be 
vindical ed or an idealistconstru(;tion of the universe 
he established, d’he Stoic conclusion is inert* 
negation, abstraction, and emptiness. It is good 
only for defiance ; but defiance is not victory over 
pain ; and far less is it transmutation of evil into 
the means of a greater good. 

Yet is it good, even for defiance? Stoicism has 
too easily assumed that man can choose the reason 
of the universe and identify himself Avith it. A 
painful doubt develops. WHiat if a man’s .self lx* 
the main obstacle to his being identified Avith Hod ? 
In abandoning all things finite and {larticular, Avill 
he not need also to surrender himself? Thus the 
axe is laid to the root of Stoic pride ; and the Stoic 
gospel turns out to be a counsel of despair. In the 
might of my self I am to defy the Avorld. But Avho 
am I ? The very essence of linitude, the very acme 
of contrast with the reason Avhich is the harmony 
of the universe. My utmost Avilling, then, is Aveak- 
ness. Upon my resistance falls the doom of 
inej)titude and Impotence. Victory is turned to 
defeat. Self-<‘on(idence is no longer jiossible ; for 
self is the secret of failure. AVhen Stoicism has 
reached this point, it is ready for a philosoj)hy, or 
a religi( n, Avhich shall start Avhere it ended and 
make the condition of man’s achievement of the 
highest good, not his self-assertion, but his self¬ 
surrender. The challenge of sull'cring might noAv 
he met in a different way—not by resistance, but 
by acceptance. Pain might become, not an obstacle 
in the path of the perfect life, not even a thing 
indiflcrent to man’s inner good, but the ojiportunify 
and the instrument of his death to self, and there¬ 
fore, also, of his complete self-realization. Stoicism 
began Avith optimism and ended in pessimism. It 
might be possible to reverse the process and to lean 
our optimism upon a deeper vieAV of evil than an 
empirical pes.simism had ever reached. Such a 
stage beyond Stoicism is found in one direction in 
Neo-Platonism, and by another path in Christianity. 

3 . Meliorism. —A nobler answer to the challenge 


of suffering than that offered by Stoicism Avas very 
prevalent during the recent Avar. 'I'he world, it is 
admitted, is full of virulent evils and untold suffer¬ 
ings. These things are not to be explained. They 
are to be fought. They arc not to b(; accepted as 
an irresistible fate or as the appointment of an 
almighty and sovereign Disposer of events. They 
are evil, and only evil, continually. .Judged by 
the human conscience, they exist only to he resisted, 
defeated, banislu'd from the experimicc of the race, 
'riiey are a (diallenge to lov’e, sympathy, honour, 
to be met by sacrifice, by service, and alaive all by 
unending Avar. All intelligences are summoned to 
take part in this war for peace, this struggle for 
the abolition of suffering. Among the hosts en¬ 
gaged in this life-and-deal h conflictsome indi\ iduals, 
both human and sunerhuman, occupy the position 
of leadership, as Avell in strategy as in the actual 
fighting. Command(‘r-in chief of this army is Cod. 
He is not Avhat absolutism, or orthodox theism, has 
conceived Him to be. He is not the inscrutable 
ground of all being, the omnipotent Avill, the 
omni.scient mind by Avhose unalterable decree all 
things in (creation are j)redetermined. He is a 
finite being, though of course His resources i»oth in 
Avisdom and in power are far more than human. 
He is in this fight, Avliich is no shadoAvy and sjtectral 
combat, but is for Him as for man tragically real, 
a genuine life or death struggle. We can indeed 
scarct'ly imagine His being defeated ultimately ; 
but He has not won yet. Nay, He cannot Avin 
unless He secure the co-operation of man. In this 
tremendous conflict human beings cannot be 
nmitral. If they are not for Him, they are against 
Him, slackers, traitors, or ojien enemies. He simds 
out a great call for volunteers ; and all Avho have a 
spark of generosity or heroism will rally to His 
side. They Avill light with the sphuidid courage 
Avhich comes from sympathy with the oppressed 
and tortured evervAviiere, and Avith the desperate 
energy of those who see the issue plainly. They 
are lighting for their all, for the very life of 
humanity, and humanity’s radiant and high-souled 
Leader. Every rookery pulled doAvn, every disease 
routed, every social Avrong redressed, is a battle 
won in the long campaign, a stage to the final, all- 
comprehensive victory. Sufiering is being elimin¬ 
ated. Progre.ss is being made. The end, if not in 
sight, is reasonably secure. 

But the practical value of meliorism must rest 
ultimately on the validity uf its iiresupjiositions. 
If these are invalid, their resulte cannot be per¬ 
manent. Noav the presuppositions of meliorism 
are mainly three: ( 1 ) the universe is conceived as 
groAving in time, its future, strictly speaking, 
unpredictable; (2) God Himself is avoAvedly a 
finite being, in time, sometimes described even as 
‘young,’ Avith a future before Him in Avhich He 
has still to make good ; (3) the issue of the conflict 
is, in the nafure of the case, uncertain, though 
every successive victory and the inexhaustible 
resources of intelligences, human and siijunhuman, 
give ground for hope. It is not too much to say 
that each one of tlu'si* presupjiositions is disputable. 
Not one of them has Avon universal consent. To¬ 
gether they constitute a huge hypothesis. If 
regarded as more than this, they hecome sheer 
dogmatism ; and dogmas are but ‘iron rations’ at 
best, and are soon exhausted. 

The error both of Stoicism and of meliorism lies 
in trying to turn Avhat is partial into an absolute. 
Because a man is summoned to oppose tJie evil that 
is in the Avorld Avith all his miglit, it is supi)Osed 
that he can ‘carry on’ till the victory is his. 
Suppose, hoAvcver, that this rough dualism l)etAveen 
the good man and the Avicked world docs not repre¬ 
sent the real situation. Supiiose that the leal 
source of evil is not Avithout, nut within, and that 
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the confliet that is l)einK wafied in the werhJ is tlie 
image and the outeome of a more d(iVoiinng stme 
that rages in man’s ow n stml. Tlien tlie result wi 
be, as liai>j)ened in the history of Stoieism, tliat, 
self must give up its self-sunicieney and must seek 
tlie true and the good, not by self-assertion but by 
self-surrender, ami see in its attainment of viitue 
and knowledge, the disclosure and the communi¬ 
cation of One who includes the univeise in His 
consciousness and His control. Then the lighter 
may ‘carry on ’ without anxiety and without self- 
(M)nlidenc(g because the victoiy has been 
already, not by himself, but by the Power which 
is working in liiin, whose servant and vcdiiele he is. 
'I’he end of such a war is not uncertain, though it 
can be reached only through a sacrilicial ministry 
It ought to added that ruelioriflui makes no pretension of 
having solved the prol)leni of pain. It knows no more than any 
other theory wliy pain should ever ho ; and it ('annot he blamed 
for refusing to face the <|uestion. A graver <Iefect, however, is 
its inability to provide ho|)e or comfort for those sufferers who 
are not taking part in the Hueeessive victories, or are not directly 
benefited l)y them In this war, as in all wars, it is the non- 
combatants who suffer most. Hut really the metaphor breaks 
down altogether. Where time is the whole of reality, there can 
be no ‘ repatriation ’ of tlioae who have been overwhelmed by the 
powers of evil. Some ineliorists believe in immortality. Hut 
their faith is not a ('ertain conchision from their preHU|)j>osit ions ; 
nor does meliorism rcfiuire such a faith for its eonipIetene.'’S. It 
is concerned onl}’ with the jirogress of humanity. Its soldiers 
got tlieir 1111 of fighting, and this is all the pay they ask for. 
Those who have never had a < han<'o to fight, who have been 
crushed by forces too great for them, have no compen.s.atory 
advantages offer(.'d them. At this point meliori.sni lapses below 
Stoie.ism, It fias no resource against pessinii.sm. A wajild with 
such hoptdes.s, tneaningless pain in it had better never have Ixam. 
The ineliori.st ‘ <,h)d ’ escapes the condemnation and oontem[>t 
even of the most ordinary intelligence, only heeanse, to do him 
pi8ti(;e, he is not creator of the world, and i.s not responsible for 
Its hlemislies. We stand, as does ‘dod’ also, in the midst of a 
circumamhi(!nt fate, uninUdligihlc, inacces.sihle, whose blind 
decree can he neither moditied nor served, w hi< h is liable at any 
moment to intei v(mo disastrously in our affairs and turrj our 
most brilliant victory into mockery an<l ilespair. 

4. Optimism.- The most perfect o]»timi.sm would 
be a tliorougbgoiiig jiaiitbcism. If linitude is 
really an illusion wliicli disappears from the j)oint 
of view of the Absolufo, evil cannot be held to 
exist. Ascend to the point of view of the Absolfite, 
and forthw ith evil i.s seen to be mere seeming. The 
idea that it exists is the mistfike of those who 
attribute to things finite a reality which does not 
belong to them. 

This soumls convincing. But tw’o remarks im¬ 
mediately occur. (1) NVho shall ascend to tlie 
height o^ the Absolute? How shall the finite leaj) 
to the Inlinite? Practically, pantheism has notliing 
to say to the sufferer. His pain is utterly irremedi¬ 
able. Pain necessarily belongs to the finite. He 
is hound to tlie finite. As long as he exists he 
must suffer. When suffering cea.ses, he will have 
ceased to be. Pantheistic ojitimism is thus pessi¬ 
mistic in its estimate of life. ( 2 ) If evil is an 
illusion, because it is finite, so must good be also, 
for it too is finite. Hood and evil arc, in fact, 
meaningless, tor the Absolute they do not exist. 
0})tinii8m and pessimism, accordingly, are jihilo- 
sophics of the unreal, and are in the strictest sense 
alike nonsense. Of course this treatment of the 
problem of pain is due to tlie error which turns the 
unity of thought against the manifold of experience 
and regards the universal as the only real, while 
the jiarticular is condemned as tlie illusory. 

'file ])liilosopliy of Leibniz has been dealt wdth in 
tliis EncyclopiT.dia * and needs no further exposition 
here. Leibniz stands at the ojiposite polo from 
pantheism ; yet it is pantheism to which his own 
ruling principle of thought constantly leads him. 
The jirinciple of suHicient reason, as ho interprets 
it, is the same as that of identity and contradiction. 
A conijilcte analysis w^ould be a perfect exjilanation. 
The principle of identity is the highest principle of 
truth. All ajipearance of difference is mere illusion 
1 See artt. Lbibnu and Pessimism and Optimism. 


solved • I'lit tlie solution is really iiantlieistie. 
Threritieisni of Hume, an.l ike yet more do- 
. ‘ Vv,., k' of Kant. Iiave made tlie dominance 

:r;in‘'au:;nic\‘’M in>l>oss.ble for modern 
tliomrlit. The huite has come to 'te r'Kl'ts- J '« 


ineans that modern o|)timlsm can no 1 , 

tlie nosition of iiaiitlieism, and so irni the sole 
reality of goo<l as to destroy the possibility of evil. 
Its proof must now consist in arguing that evil is 
inse^ihle from the liighest good m this sen e 
that the highest ood is attainable only tluough 
tlie conquest of evil. This argument consists 
fundaiiicntally in a sfiecial reading of the facts of 
human life. It may ho presented as a deduction 
from an idealist philosophy, or it may appear as an 
induction from data empirically reached, funda¬ 
mentally it is a judgment of value, as intuition ol 
the significance of life, and is not reached by eitlier 
tlie a priori or the a posteriori method. 

‘ There is no evil except for a rational being, w ho is capable of 
willing a good which he identiffes w'ith the absolute good, but 
which is in reality in antagonism to it. Put, inasmuch as the 
possibility of wilfing this lower good is inseparable from the 
existence of free subjects, who only come to the clear conscious¬ 
ness of the higher through experience of the lower, it is just 
the high destiny of man and the infinite perfection of God 
which make it inconceivable how there should he a universe, 
•ontaining beings who realize what is the meaning of their owm 
ife and of the whole, unless those beings pass through the long 
uid }>ainful process liy which the absolutely good is re\eale(l .as 
hat w hich can overcome the deepest depths of evil.’ i 

Watson, from whom these words are quoted, 
levelop.s them into a view of human life and 
li.story wdiich shows that, the higher the coneep- 
don of the good, the deeper will be the insight 
iito evil, d’he man who knows himself a sinner 
knows that no sin is alien to him. He is the 
^uprmiie sinner of tlie universe, the chief of sinners ; 
and in the act in which lie confesses and dies to his 
sin the violated order is rectified ; and the guilt 
wliicli he 80 profoundly acknowledges is lifted to 
the shoulders of Another, and he is free for ever. 
Watson does not in this passage explicitly apjily 
this profound conceiitioii of an ojitimisiii, vindi¬ 
cated through a deeper pessimism than Buddha or 
Schopenhauer ever knew, to the pjings of nature 
and the physical w’oes of men. liainly, however, 
the one prohlciu lies within the other. The deepest 
evil man can sufler is the division within his own 
spirit. Let his breaidi w ith the Absolute he healed, 
and his breach with nature cannot fail to be healed 
likewise. The truth of nature is spirit. If the 
unity of spirit rise triumphant above the dualism 
that a false assertion of freedom has wrought, 
there can be left nowhere in the universe any 
element of difference, and therefore of evil, wliicli 
is not in process of being transcended in the realiza¬ 
tion of the ultimate good. 

Many writers wdio do not adhere to Watson’s 
type of idealism base their etliii’.al view of the uni¬ 
verse on the facts which he emphasizes. The world 
was certainly not framed to produce the pleasure 
of all sentient creatures or the happiness of human 
beings. The highest ^ood is moral good, and 
moral good can he attained by man only through 
a process of discipline. A world which made good¬ 
ness easy would make true goodness impossible. 
By work, by suffering, and by temptation, human 
character is perfected. The tneistic and optimistic 
inference is more securely drawn from a world 
W'ith imperfections, in conflict with wliicli character 
is ripened, than it would be from one in which 
neither physical nor moral evil was present. It 
is po.ssible to believe that the Creator of such a 

1 John Watson, The Philosophical Basis o/ Religion, p. 469. 
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world is good and wise and almighty, whereas 
sueii a faith would be valueless if the world were a 
machine for turning out mechanical perfection. 
This does not mean, of course, that for every pain 
we suH'er we can allege a nioral purpose. Physical 
sullering comes to us through our juace in a cosmic 
Older whose laws o[)erate with absolute impartiality. 

W'uuld we prefer that it were otherwise? Yet 
in such a world, and in such a world alone, can the 
highest good be realized. As matter of observed 
fact, the good is making progress towards a victory, 
wliich may be delayed, but whicli stands in no 
reasonable doubt. One dilliculty lies in the path 
of such modest optimism, viz. the fate of the 
individual. Most ujiholders of this view take 
refuge in the idea of jiersonal immortality. It 
is granted that the general optimistic estimate 
requires that there shall be a balance of good for 
the individual as well as for the race, seeing that 
the individual is an end in himself, and not a mere 
link in a chain. But in the vast majority of in¬ 
dividuals this balance is not struck within time 
and space. It is necessary, therefore, to postulate 
anoth(*r life, in which the wrongs and sufl'erings of 
this world shall be rectitied and their memory lost 
in the realization of perfect good. 

An argument such as this, which turns uj)on tluj 
supremacy of moral worth, and the function of 
pain in realizing it in the history of individmils 
and of the race, is intellectually unanswerable. 
Idle conclusion of tlie whole matter is: 

* Ood’8 if) Ilis tioaven — 

All’s ri^'ht with tho world " 

It is to be noted, however, Lhat, when we have solved the 
problem of pain from the point of view of the spcf'tutor, siiffer- 
iii|^ still remains a mystery for the sufferers. No amount of 
ar^unient can meet their need. What they re<|uire is an experi¬ 
ence. Their pain canrmt he tranHimite<l into joy l>y tellintf them 
that, in the final result, there will be for tlumi a pre])onderance 
of ffood. They will continue to suffer, and before their an^juisb 
arj^nment sinks back a.shamed. They nee 1 to be introduced to 
t he experieneeof a sufferiiiff within which theirs is coniprehondod 
and of a ^ood throni^h which t heirs is guaranteed. 

Optimism mvist suhinit to the test of fact. The fact in this 
CASO is pain ; and f)ain is insoluhle hy a process of reasoning. 
Over against every phiuse of the argument stands the intractal>le 
pain, or, rather, there stands the piteous army of the sufferers. 
Optimism upf)ear8 satisfactory only when vve stand back from 
the facts. Stand in the midst of them, and our philosophy is 
smitten into silence. A world, w'ith pain in it—and such pain ! 
—cannot be the best of all p()8.sible w’orlds. 

Of course, Omar Khayyam’s aspiration is ridiculous. We 
cannot ‘grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,’ cannot 
' shatter it to hits ’ and ‘ remould it nearer to the heart's desire.’ 
None the I(>ss, we turn from the he.st that the o})timist cun say 
to the contemplation of a universe which contains such ‘things’ 
in it atul are conscious of a lamentable gaj). The key does not 
fU the lock. Suffering remains a mystery and a challenge to 
theisrji. 

5. The Christian doctrine of providence.— It 

cannot be doubted tliat Jesius had the whole fact 
of pain prc.sent to His mind. He lived in tho 
midst of Hull'ering. Yet it did not pre.sent itself 
to Him as a problem. Ceitainly lie made no 
ex|)Iicit reference to the question.s with which .lob 
wrestled. H is e(unpassionH llowed forth unl)indere<l 
by any theory of the eause.s of pain. He never 
viewed rntl'ering as other than a great evil. He 
devoted a large part of His ministry to its allevia¬ 
tion. Blit He never stood before it confounded or 
])aralyzed. If He was conscious of its challenge to 
theism, He never replied by argument. He lived 
in unbroken communion with Ood, and faced all 
the problems of life from that position of perfect 
acquaintance. He knew Hod. He knew tliat 
Hod’s love gathers into its compass all the sn/ler- 
ing of man and of tlie wliole sentient creation. 
Tho good will of a Hod whom He knew as the Father 
cannot be impugned. The victory of His love can¬ 
not be doubted. In this faith Jesus lived and died. 
He revealed to men its divine object, and gave 
theism the veriheation of experience. Christianity 
is the reproduction of this proof. It is a life ‘ hid 
with Christ in Hod.’ Its secret is an exjierience. 


This exjierience is not a my.stie, rapture, to be 
attained in rare moments by tliose who have leisure 
to cultivate the conditions leading to such remote 
and perilous heights. It may be reached by 
children. It can lie icacluMl only by those who 
consent to become as little cliildren. It is pecu¬ 
liarly acce.ssible to sulfercrs. It is reached iu the 
act by which man surrenders his separateness of 
will and eommits himself trustfully to the divine 
love as it meets him in tlie chiefest of all suil'eiers. 
Such an experience cannot be translated directly 
into a theory of pain. It contains more tluin any 
theory can ex))ress. All noble idealism seeks to 
interpret its fullness; and, apart from it, no }>liilo- 
sophical .solution can be more than an attia( ti\e 
speculation. 

I’be Christian doctrine of jirovidence {q.v .) articu¬ 
lates the leading ideas which are implicit in this 
cx|)cricnce, and by means of them si'cks to exhibit 
the relation of Hod to the history of tlie world. It 
does so, however, under (he distinct understanding 
that the exfierience of eommnnion with (bid, while it 
is central ami all-eompieliensive, cannot be drawn 
uj»on to provideready-made answers to thequestions 
which intellect may raise regarding the course of 
nature and of hunuiii lite. The divine love is the 
highest reason. The J.,ogos is love incarnate in 
the life of tiie Son of (tod. But this does not 
mean that a book couhl l»e written, solving, on the 
whole and in every detail, the mystery of pain. 
No reasoning process can reacli the sanctuary 
w lime (tod at once comforts and remakes the soul 
that pain has shattered. 'riie (Hiristian is an 
optimist, but not a theorist. He knows (Jod. He 
has seen Him in (thrist. Hod is love. That is the 
secret. There is no truth outside of love, no power 
that can withstand love. It dominates the uni¬ 
verse. It is almighty. When it is reiiroduced in 
man, it is tho greate.st thing in the world. The 
doctrine of providence simply says, in dill'erent 
connexions, that the divine love is sure of itself, 
knows its own design, is haltled by no olistacles, 
overcomes all enemie.s, is moving to an end, guar¬ 
anteed in Christ, which is none other than (iod’s 
perfect communication of Himself in and to a uni¬ 
verse which responds with the ‘Amen ’ of absolute 
faith and unhindered devotion. (Christian optimism 
blmids the conlident assiTlionof love’s supremacy 
with an unashamed agnosticism. Its key unlocks 
the mystm-y of suflering. Yet the (’hristian docs 
not cmjiloy this key to meet the question of why 
and wherefore, either as to the presence of pain in 
the wm id at large or as to any indii’idual a/lliction. 
He bears witne.ss to the fact of love. The accejit- 
ance of that fact introduces the sutlerer to an 
e.\[)erience in wliich all (piest ionings ai e transcended 
in a great possession. (Jiristi.'inity accordingly 
stands apart from theoretic optimism. It docs not, 
of course, impugn the function of pain, by which 
philosophers and poets have .sought to establish their 
liopeful conclusions. It can use such ins!Miices of 
henelicial {laiii as illustrations of its own central 
truth. It doubts, however, their adisjuney to 
establish, by intellectual demonstration, rc-ulls so 
magnilicent. It is in full sympathy with their 
sjiirit. But it rests its ojitiinism on a dilleient 
basi.s ; and it presents its resulls nut so much to 
those w'ho contemjdate snU'ering from without, in 
order to satisfy their questions, as to those who 
know' it from within, that tliey may know it better 
and enter through it into fellowshij) with Hod. 

(a) 77ic (jround of Christian —The 

Christian doctiino of providence stands at one 
point in profound and signilicant agreement with 
such an idealism as is presented in the writings of 
Caird and Watson. It believes that the jiroblem 
of pain is jiai t of the wider and deeper jiroblem of 
moral evil. It does not stay to discuss the fact of 
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physical evil before it has dealt with the graver 
problein of sin. It presses on to tlie trenien<loas 
tact of breach with God, confident that, if that lias 
been met and liealed, no otlu r di.'^conl can remain 
finally unresolved. Nature finds its truth in man. 
Physical sullering has its analogue in the division 
which existsbetM’een the human soul and God. Ke- 
conciliation with God w ill be the final solution of 
a mystery of pain w hich reverberates throughout 
the universe. In spite of this parallelism, how¬ 
ever, Christianity and idealism .stand apart. Christi¬ 
anity is an idealism, no doubt. Hut idealism Is 
not Christianity, d’he vital question for both is 
the reconciliation of man and God. How i.s it 
achieved? Idealism answ'ers, In an idea. Christi¬ 
anity ventures its all on an historic fact. Idealism 
pursues the soul to its deepest consciou.sness of 
guilt and declares that there alrea<ly i.s the recon¬ 
ciliation. Tile consciou.sness of guilt is possible 
only to a soul fundamentally at one w'ith God. In 
awaking to a sense of his guilt, man know'.s himself 
reconciled at once to God and the universe. 'I'he 
spiritual unity is gained ; the unification of all 
experience is thereliy guarantee<l. Christianity 
deepens the diagnosi.s and exhibits a different 
remedy. In sin man lias the universe against him. 
It reacts to his sin in peroetual judgment, register¬ 
ing in his character and his career, in lo.ss and 
defwit and pain, the condemnation wdiich man’s 
attack upon tlu; universal order has brought ujtou 
him. 'J'his automatic reaction does not stajid 
amirt fi'om the will of (iod. It reflects one a.spcct 
ot the divine mind regarding sin and carrie.s out 
one part of tlu' divine dealing with it. Hut sin is 
not the ullimate reality of the moral world; and 
judgmmit is not the wdade mind and w'ill of (Jod. 
I’he ultima!(‘ in (iod a.ml in the univcu'.se is love. 
The laa-onciliation is accomjilished not in an idea, 
hut in tin* action of God. 'The love of (iod goes 
into action coincidently with the sin of man. It is 
true that God’s exjierience of time must iliffer from 
our.s in a manner ma'e.ssarily inconceivable by us ; 
so that it is not inquopiT to speak of an eternal 
act of love and an eternal atonement. Hut the 
standpoint of Christianity is definitely liistorical 
Sin is in time. Sin-hearing is in (imeai.so. I.ove 
can reconcile the world to (Jod only if it pa.ss to 
the world’s .side am] in the world re/ilize exjieri 
mentally (he w hole meaning of .sin. It must enter 
into the tragedy of human life in an experiema 
more tiagic llian any penitent sinner ever pa.s.Hed 
throngli. ‘ Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15 ^). It 
is tile lirst, the only, Ciiri.stian go.stiel. In tlie 
aetion and jiassion of a life erowru'd by (he Cross 
Christ i.s not another than God. He is God, in a 
temporal experiimee, manifesting an eternal fact. 
Love has gom; to tlici utmost limit of sin and sulliu’- 
ing and lias Kgniiicd bearing (lie fruit.s of that mi- 
inmginahlo agony in a world reconciled, niankim 
n'licemed, sin and evil judged, expo.sed, broken. 
The fact of sin—( hat is jiessimism. The fact of 
(Iiri.st that is optimi.sm. (Christianity confronts 
the world of .sin and .su/lering witli the deeiier 
sutrciing of divine sin-hearing love. All el.se that 
it has to say is an inferenc.t) from that basal faet. 

Its doctrim; of providence con.sists in developing 
the signilieance of that faet for the varied di.scipline 
of life. 

‘ The Ohrirttiaii faith in providence is an iininedialo inference 
from the Christian experitnice of redemption, and it is an 
inference as vast and unqualilied aa the redcomini; love on which 
it rests.’ t 

To he reconciled to God is to be reconciled to 
life. To he at one with (iod is to he at home in 
the universe. I’lie reactions of the order with 
which we now' live in hainiony set like a tide 
towards our perfeeting. ‘All things work together 
^ J. Penney, Christian Doctriiu of Reconciliation, p 330f * 

Hoe also ]vp. 1, 8, 177-179. ' ’ 


for good to them that love God.’ Love hp taken 
the place of fate. I’osse.ssing it and being pos¬ 
sessed by it, we possess all things. We cro.ss every 
chasm, even the iiltiniate gulf of death, and find 
our.selves still in a region wlicre love is king. 

The NT is a lyric ; but it is not a freak of poetic 
fancy. It is the song of a victory won, the record 
of an exjierience, not the less reliable that it ia 
amazing, an inference which is strictly logical, 
from the greater to the less, though it 8ur])ass all 
calculation. ‘He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how' shall ho not 
with him also freely give ns all things?’ (Ko 8'^). 

(b) The Christian attitude towards suJJ'eruig .— 
(1) I’ain means obstruction of life. It is essenti¬ 
ally evil. It is not the intention of God that any 
of His sentient creatures should sutler, ft is not 
possible to .say to every suflerer, ‘God sent you 
this; He has laid this atHictiun upon you.’ This 
judgment upon sutrering as evil will he assailed 
from many points of view', scientilic, ethical, and 
religious. Sutrering, it will he said, is inevitable, 
as an element in the evohition of the w'orld. It 
w'as expmienced by innumerable sentient c-reatures 
millenniums before man appeared on the earth, 
before (he first, .sin was committed. SuHeriiig, it 
will be nrg(‘d, is a sj)lendid moral diseijdine. It 
is, therebne, a good, of w hi(d) no man can com- 
jtlain that he has hail too much. It is siitlicicnt to 
V(‘j)ly (hat the Author and Object of Ghristian 
faith, the Hevealer and the Organ of the inliiiite 
did not think .so. 11(5 steadfastly set Himself 
to reduce tlie sum of j)ain. So far as w'e know, 
He never met a case of j)ain which He did not 
relieve, if the (conditions were pres('nt for Mis 
doing so. In such action He Himself sull’cred 
exceedingly. He made no moan. H<i recognized 
such sulleiang to be necc.ssary to the fiillilment of 
His redeeming vocation (Mt 8*’). Hnt Misdoing 
so cannot be construed as an ap})rov'al of y)ain. 
Rather was it a judgment upon ])aiTi as an evil to 
h(‘removed at any cost of pain, 'rhis judgmen!, 
moreover, was notan implicit liedonism. Ig would 
he ridiculous to make such a suggestion p^garding 
the teaching of dc.sus. He never taught that it 
was a primary concern of (iod’s love (o ke(m His 
creatures immune from sullering. Ih' nhsoliitely 
denied that the (uown of life was ph'asurt'. Hut. 
this cannot he construed to mean that lb* regarded 
sutleiing as a good, or asceticism as the ideal of 
life, or sorrow as the soul of religion. It does 
imjdy, however, that He regarded (lie condition of 
the world as abnormal. He occui>ies the ixuntof 
view' of the religious mind of Israel in looking 
upon the world as standing in intimate; and vital 
relation w'ith human life. I'Iku-c is a stric t lele- 
vaiiee between the.se two. If tliere he evil in man, 
there will he pain in nature. Nature stands so 
near to sjiirit that it thrills responsive to the 
breach tliat sin has w'rought between the human 
spirit and the divine. Haul is enhirgiug tlie same 
id(;a inherited from the GT, and reinteipreted 
through the death and icsiirrection of the Red('emer, 
when He speaks of the ‘sighing of creation,’ of 
its subjection to jaaradr-qs and its share in the 
hope of redemption (Ho There is sullering 

in nature ; and there is sutlering in man as part 
of nature. And all suflbring, in nature or in little 
children, is the expo.sition and illustration of that 
(vhich, in .self (conscious and self-determining man, 

IS sin. Dogmatism regarding the origin of sin and 
ntlering is forbidden. 'Lo apyieal to predestina- 
tion for a theory is to bring the Eternal within 
the limits of t ime. have nothing to do with 

oiigins. We have to do only with meanings and 
values. And this is the meaning w'hieh Christi¬ 
anity puts on pain. It means intensely ; and it 
means evil. I’lie lirst thing to be done with it ia 
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not to discuss it or apologize for it, but to relieve 
it, if [)OHsible, and at least administer the healing of 
syinpathy. This, then, is the first position of 
Christianity 'with respect to pain : it is not Cod’s 
will for His creatures that they should suffer ; it is 
His will that pain shall be abolished from His 
universe for evermore. 

( 2 ) Fain is not an unanswerable challenge to 
theism. It is not inconsistent with the supremacy 
of love. Love has won an eternal victory an 
event which occurred in time. Love has snatched 
victory froiii defeat. It lias transmuted the fonlyst 
crime of man into the instrument of tiie divine 
redemption. It has done this greatest thing. 
How shall it not accomplish all lesser things in the 
same order? He who redeems from sin will not 


l>e ballled by suffering. It is to be noted < are- 
fully that Christian thought, in claiming that Cod 
is not hindered by the obstacle of pain, is not 
passing from ethical to non-ethical considerations, 
giving up love to take up power. Wiiat Christian 
experience finds in the Cross of Christ is not an 
incident, an act over and done with, like the 
punishment of a criminal. It is the historic revela¬ 
tion of that which is in essence timeless, and 
endures through all time, and triumphs in all 
history, viz. the atoning love of Cod. I'lie (.’ross 
is the supreme revelation of the di\ ine immancpce. 
Cod is m'esent in all pain. He suffers in all su* u- 
ing. Ho is the chief sufferer in the world. 

'rheology has never done justice to (he surest 
affirmation of faith : ‘ In all their afllietion he was 
afflicted.’ The incarnation of (ilod in Christ is the 
(leep('st truth of the divine relation to the world. 
Nicene orthodoxy is not orthodox enough. Misled 
by the (dreek conception of the Absolute, it 
as(;ribes divinity to One who, neverthele.ss, has an 
ex])eiience of which Cod is incapable. Hut tln^ 
Cod wdiom faith finds in Christ is .he only Cod 
there is. Ho suffers in all that sin has wrought, 
and His suflering is the redemption of the world. 
Christianity meets the chalhuige of pain, not by 
anxious (omputafions of the amount of good 
which may be extracted from the agonies that fill 
the records of time, but by the unveiling of the 
suOering of Cod. 'I'lie Cross is the only ( 'hristian 
apolo'ogic. Only through the suffering of Cod is 
it tolerable to .suppose that a world with pain in 
it is His world, reconciled to Him, and carrying 
within its tragic history the energy of omnip()tent 
redeeming love. W^e time-determined conscious¬ 
nesses cannot pretend to understand God ; but we 
know Him with an estimate that is suie and 
pierces the inevitable mists of time. Cod is love, 
'riiis we know. For the rest we can afford to wait. 

( 3 ) Christianity seta out in the name and by the 
j)ower of a victory already won, on its age-long 
vocation—the conquest of sin and suffering. lo 
accept at Cod’s hands the deliverance He has 
wrought by pain is to bo committed to a perpetual 
war with pain. The campaign is world-wide. 
The battles are innumerable. The fundamental 
strate<’y is to utilize for every instance of pain the 
energy of love, which is the very nature of Cod 
and Fs available and adequate for the redemption 
of man. In this matter it may be that Church 
theology and Church iiolicy have lagged behind 
the actual experience of Christians and have failed 
to push home the victory. 

Three lines of action are prescribed by the consciouBness of 
redemption, (i.) The employment of pain. It is here that 
Tpt rnism iH Tuost at home. Hrownin^^ has rung: out the answer- 
Z challen-e to pain. It is absolutely true hat in a sinful 
world the iierfoctiiiK of souls i.s won throu>;li sulfcring. V\ e are 
on the pains we endure, and so make them subservient 
to the development of moral stature. We are bound to he 8 \n ift 
and earnest in this subjection of pain to our uses; for the 
ouoortunity of so employing: it passes with the passmij moment. 
VV^e are to lay to heart the thouKht which finds eIo<iuent expres¬ 
sion in Ugo Bassi’s ‘ Sermon in the IIospiUl ’ : 


‘ While we suffer, let us set our souls 
To suffer perfectly : since this alone, 

The sufforinjf, which is tiiis world’s spec.ial ^race, 

May here be perfected and left behind.’ l 
All this is to be accepted, rejoiced in, and practised. The only 
reservation to be made is that such (Considerations do not . slab 
l!sh optimism as a tlieory. Tlie data are nut broad ' 

T'lie victory over p.ai 11 must first be won l.eforc specific sulb r- 
iiigs c.an be attacked in detail and made to yield booty to tlie 
conqueror. This is the paradox of the higher life of man. 
Apart from this sure base in triumphant love, the Hood of 
irrelevant |Miin in nature and history would rout the nujst 
conlldent optimism. 

Oi.)The mastery of conditions. This is the spln re of organ¬ 
ized mini.st ry. All such fli^rvice, whether operate.l by idealists 
or materialists, Ctirisdans or nori-Cliri.sl ians, piue.'. U.s on (he 
supposition that the cotidlflons of human life are abnc.rmal, arici 
that, before full vigorous life axn be enjo.\ed, tlie.se euMditions 
must be improved. Another presiqijiosition, howc'ver, has to bo 
made if .such ministerial aid to sufferers is to be .completely suc¬ 
cessful, and is to be rendered, not merely with skill and fidelity, 
but with the energy of perfectconfidenee. We must be certified 
that in rendering sucli help we ha\ e the universe on our side, 
tl .it resident witliin it are forces cai'abl.^ of carrying seiitiiuit 
( eatures to such <romp!e(e and hanie'nious ex. reis(' of fiiri.uion 
as sliall he a perfect victory over i>ain. No .ilt . rut sni of con- 
dition.s will he of any avail in .social service or in medical work, 
unless there bo this fountain of energy, (ii.schurging itself for 
ever through these channel.s. Apart from this, we shall not 
escape the verdict of pessimism on our iin .st abundant efforts. 
Many will appeal to ‘Nature ’ ; hut Christ lariity knows nothing 
of personified abstractions. It goes deep into experience, 
and finds the living (lod, triumpliant over pain, and pouring 
Ih. mergy of His Spirit thr.ju';h channels of human minhstry. 
Su I ail experien.-e of (3od bin.is upon tlmse who share it an 
ines.-apalilo ol.ligati..)ii c.oml.aLing pain of every kind, where, 
soever it sliovvs its .lesolating presence. They are the fellow- 
workers, wit hout quest ioa or criticism, of all of any creed, or 
non.,*, who will do this work and become conscious or uncou- 
s<'ious instruments of love, suffering and victorious. 

(iii.) The direct exhibition of the ultimate cure of pain, viz. 
the love of God in (fiirist. This is not an extravagance of 
unreasoning emotionalism. It is sober fact, veriliefl in innumer¬ 
able instances; (iod's love docs heal pain. If the love of God 
were regnant in all human life, how much of the w'orld’s pain 
would remain? This is not an abstract speculation; it is a 
question whose answer cannot be arithmetically complete, and 
let is ah.solutelv sure, and admits of boundless practical ai'plica- 
tion. We must make thorough work of the category of solid¬ 
arity. Soui and body, man and man, race and race, humanity 
and nature : the universe is organic to the core. It lives from 
the centre. By the lines of solidarity pain has penetrated to 
the last filament of the vast web of life. By the same lines of 
soli.lurity the healing of pain will go spreading through the 
entire creation whi.fii now waits with eager longing for the 
revelation of the sons of God. Man’s part in this comprohensive 
coiuiuest of pain corresponds to his place and function in the 
world. In him the meaning and value of the world are con¬ 
sciously ajvprehended and uttered. By him too they have been 
grievouslv mistaken, and the forces w'liirh should have filled the 
world with the jiea.'e and joy of functions normally operating 
and perfectly fulfilled have been hin.leriHl, and the world of 
mail and nature lias been put to illimilable torture. It is not 
morbid when a man sees in the i)airi of innocent childieii, of 
wroiigevl w'oinanhood, and even of the creatures beneath our 
rank, the sign and seal of his own sin, the issues of a mighty 
evil in w'hicn he is confederate. It is tlie simple truth. 

'riierefore man ha.s Hpecial work to do in the 
healing of pain. Ho has to receive tlie healing 
which love can be.stow in hi.s own experience, 
allowing it unliindered exercise as he is reconciled 
to (jlod and to life. He has to beiome the con¬ 
scious organ of that healing to all who suffer. He 
is never to inllict pain e.\eej»t in so far as pain, in 
the conditions under which we live (themselves 
abnormal), is tlie instrument of moral or jihysieal 
benclit. He is to be ceasele.s.^ly the elianriel of the 
love of God to man. Sinqily by being in the com¬ 
munion of God, one living in the divine love 
becomes source and centre of li(‘aliiig to the souls 
and bodies of all around. The evidence is matter 
of daily experience. Yet the power of healing is 
not a hare physical force. It requires conscious 
appropriation and direction. Love tliat lieals is 
not magic. It is effective as a vocation, accepted 
and fullilled. 'Ihe specific task of love belongs to 
the manifold oiiportiinities of life, and these are 
innumerable. Uiey include all ministries of lielp. 
In particular, two great obligations rest on all in 
whom love is doing its reconciling and healing 
work. One is witness, the other is prayer. The 
Church, called into being by love’s deed, has been 
I H. E. Hamilton King, The Disciples^, London, 1887, p. 191. 
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r]ow in its reco^^nition of these evident <lnties— 
slower, and less coritident, in respect of the second 
than of the hrst. Yet it is in j)rayer that tlie 
function and lii^^di privilc;:c of hninanity do chiefly 
consist. Jiy })rayer man enters the sanctuary of 
the divine immanence. In prayer the indwelling 
love finds another home and citadel, a new centre 
from which to work. Prayer is the lil>eration of 
the spiritual energies that are saving the world. 
Prayer provides God with the conditions without 
which an Omnipotence that is moral, and not 
pli\esical, dare not and cannot work. Tlie question 
will he asked, Does this mean that any given pain 
can he relieved by prayer? The answer must be 
that dogmatism and prediction are forbidden by 
the organic structure of the universe. No man 
sins by himself or sulFers by himself, and no man 
is redemned for himself alone. It is impossible to 
cut a man out of the texture of his existence and 
oi)erate on him as though he were an unrelated 
atom moving in em[)ty sj)ace. We have no cal- 
(mlus by which to w'ork out the measurements of 
the individual’s sin and sufferings or to forecast 
the immediacy and completeness of his deliverance. 
At the same time, our answ^er must not ‘limit 
God.’ He certainly does not fling about His 
powers, healing at haphazard. Hut wdth equal 
confidence we may aflirm that His healing j)Ower 
is available hevM)n(l any measure in wdiich men 
have j)ermitte(l it to operate. The ordo sahitis 
here is fixed and cannot be altered : first the 
reconciliation, then the healing; first the faith 
that commits itself absolutely to God in Christ, 
then the faith that refuses no gift of God. 

The exnerience recorded in the NT is normative. 
First, believers owned Jesus JiOrd, then they re¬ 
ceived the S[)irit. The love to wliich they com¬ 
mitted themselves lived on in them, and wrought 
mightily. No complete catalogue of such opera¬ 
tions could l>e given. Hut among the lists that 
are giv(m w’e read of healings (1 Co 12®-^). The 
gifts of the Spirit are not magical, and there is 
nothing stereotyped in the activities produced by 
them. It would be ridiculous to infer from the 
presence of a certain gift in the NT communities 
that it must be ])erpetual in the Church of all ages. 
The gifts w'ere created for use. If the use ceased, 
the gift was withdrawn. Hut is it fair to regani 
he.'iling as a .sporadic and j)assing manifestation of 
the Spirit’s presence ? Healing of the world’s pain 
is certainly part of the world’s redemption. Is it 
proin^r to make a distinction here and say that we 
will believe in the forgiveness of sins, but draw 
the line at the relief of pain ? It may be that .sects 
which we justly condemn for their absurd meta- 
physic and their ridiculous jargon, and for faults 
graver still, have such inlluenee as belongs to them 
because they have been bold enough to rely on a 
healing power which belongs to the love that was, 
in Christ, the reconciliation of the worhl. It may 
he that the Church has to learn in this matter 
from those whoui, (piite justifiably, it has excluded 
from its fellowship. In anyca.se, the conquest of 
pain is the work of omni[)otent atoning love; and 
lu prayer man co-ojuuates with God in healing the 
hurt of humanity and of the woild. 

( 4 ) Christian faith is more than conqueror of 
pain and can do much more for the sullerer than 
relieve him of his distress. Christi/inity teaches 
the transmutation of ])ain. Those w’ho love God 
find that all things, pain included, w’ork together 
for their good. As they go deeper into the cx[)eri- 
ence of sutiering, they make a still more wonderful 
discovery. In their pain they are not alone. 
They meet in that sequestered place Another, and 
He too is a sutleier. These two pains, theirs and 
His, draw together into the unity of one experience 
— Ho in them, and they in Him; their pain His, 


His pain theirs. J'his is not to escape from pain. 
It is to take out of pain the element wdiich makes 
it an evil. When the self is surrendered to the 
love of God in Christ, the sting of pain, which is 
sin, is taken out of it. It bet^omes straightwnw 
part of a life-fellowship with redeeming love. It 
undergoes a complete transmutation. It has been 
taken up into the pain that is the price of the 
world’s redemption. There is no question of 
diminishing tlnj value of love’s redeeming deed on 
the Cross of Christ. Hut the method of trium¬ 
phant love remains. The ages reproduce the 
method of Calvary. Tlie sufierings of Christ rise 
like a tide in the souls of His jieople (IMi 3 ^*^, (’^ol 
H-*). Their suderings take on the quality of His, 
They are ministerial, vicarious, sacrilicial. Ihey 
are not on that account le.ss hard to bear. A\ ere 
shame and spitting, thorns and nails, less painful 
because Jesus bore them as part of His obedience? 
Sullering borne with Him is sulfering still. It is, 
however, bearable, and far more than bearable. 
It is utterly changed. It is not a fate, but a voca¬ 
tion, the highest service that a soul can render to 
God or man. Its evil is blotted out. It is a 
moment in the being of the highest good. This 
does not mean that in every siill'erinf^ a believing 
man w'ill be conscious that it is good. The pain 
may inhibit the sense of joy, even as it did with 
Jesus on the Cross. Hut none the less is it received 
and retained by the servant of God as the crown 
of his ministry, even as Jesus refused to come 
down from His Cross. 

l^erliaps James Hinton overstrains the thought 
when he suggests that our feeling of pain in sacri- 
lice is duo to the lack of a perfect love in us. 
Sacrifice is pain ; but in deepest anguish we know- 
it preferable to the best that the W’orld can give. 

* Remeinborin;^ these thirij^'s , . . what should we consider 
the presence of pain in the world to mean? . . , Does it not 
mean that a world in which so mnch of pain is present, is 
adapted—was altoj^ether made—to he the scene of an over¬ 
powering, an absorbing love? . . . The reason we are made, or 
seem as if W’e were made for pain, is that we are made for 
love. . , . 

What is the happiness Ood has meant us for, the happiness 
to which human nature is tilted, to wliicdi it should aspire? 
Should it be that from which the painful is hanisfied, or that 
in which pain is latent? Shouln puirj t»e merely absent, or 
swallowed up in love and turned to joy? . . . 

The pain that is latent in man’s l»liss is latent, too, in Ciod’s ; 
in His most as Ho is higliest: and that great lifi.' uml death to 
which the e><‘S of men are ever turned, or wandi^ring eva-r are 
recalled, reveals it to us. . . . 

All pains may be summed up in sacrifice ; and sacritice is—of 
course it is—the instrument of joy.’ * 

This is a nobler optimism than that which re.sl.s 
its case on the fruitage of beiielit out of pain, 
Hrowning, who is the poet of tlie one, has not 
missed the other : 

‘ I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godsliip, tliat it ever waxes pdad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, hursts 
Inf o a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow ; drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all.”-^ 

The mystery of pain, then, is hid with Clirist in 
God and becomes the open secret of the univer.'^e. 
All nain is a symbol of the suireriiig of (jJod, and 
fiillils the function of sacrifice. These innumenihle 
untold and incalculable pains of nature and of 
humanity are drawn into the compass of the aton¬ 
ing suttering of God. The sign of the Cross is 
upon a world of sin. The ministerial, vicarious, 
saerilicial quality of sullering begins very early in 
the history of the Avorld. Its presemn* is ever more 
clo.sely marked as the scale of being rises. It can 
be traced in each stage of the ‘ ascent of man. ’ 11 can 
be followed along tlie whole course of that river of 
blood and tears wliich Hows through human history. 

It is usele.ss to make computations, and ask. Was 
even redemption worth such a price? It would 

1 The Mystery of Pa m3, pp. 37, 38, 39, 40, 62. 

3 Iialaustwn'8 Adventure. 
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not be, if tlie [)rice paid were merely human pain. 
]iut within tiie human [)ain is liid the ani^^uish of 
erucified love. It is part of ‘ the repioacdi of Clirist.’ 
Hecause the infinite love shares this pain, it is 
transmuted. It becomes part of the price wliich 
God pays. Nothing could apologize for God, not 
any benefit wrung from tortured bodies and 
slaughtered souls, if He merely looked on from a 
throne of omnipotence. But a God who suHera is 
immune from our criticism and does not need our 
defence. The suffering of love has redeemed the 
world and has not lost its redeeming power. 

Confessedly, this is a faith, not a theory. It is 
not the less, but the more, sure on that account. 
It is not a precarious inference from insecure pre¬ 
misses. Its premisses are the love and Huflering 
of God, revealed in the ministry and the Cross of 
Christ, and apprehended in the act which commits 
the soul to tlieir redeeming power. Taith is not 
an act finished in a spasm of emotion. It is the 
assumption of an attitude towards God and towards 
life, Avarranted and established by God’s redeeming 
action. 

Faith, says a f^reat Christian teacher, ‘ is the whole beitig and 
attitude of the soul as determined by' the sin-heaririK' love of 
(lod in Christ. That love, and that love alone, evokes it, ami 
on that love and that alone, it rests.’ i 

'Therefore, Christian optimism is not a docnm -it 
which can be signed, .sealed, and delivered to a 
suffering world to solve (he whoh* jtroblem of 
suffering. It is the outcome of an experience. 
Experience cannot he finished, gathered up, and 
put aside. It lives and -iiows from a centre, 
'riiose who will know the force of its demonstration 
must occuj)y the central stand{K)int. As that is 
reached in the act of self-commitment to the appeal 
of divine suH'cring love, it can be retained only in 
the continued action of communion Avith (»od. 
1 ^'aith in divine providence is not easy. Did any 
serious thinker ever imagine a state of mind in 
which faith Avould rest on an argument? Faith is 
a post held in the midst (d a furious attack which 
never ceases. It can be held only in prayer. 
Prayer is at once communion and co-o[)cration 
with God. In both aspects it carries Avitli it con¬ 
firmation of faith. Without it faith withers and 
dies. As Ave live by receiving the divine love and 
by acting in the poAver of it, even to the last limit 
of devotion, the world Avhere men suffer reveals 
itself as still Avithin the compass of a .sovereign 
j)urpose Avhieli tiirough pain is j)assing to its 
victory. And pr.iyer is the concentrated poAver 
of that life, the life of receiving and of giving. 
Prayer, therefore, conveys the final proof of divine 
providence. In prayer the darkness of suffering 
comes into the light of divine vi(;torioiis love. 

( 5 ) Lastly, the Christian vieAv of pain is available 
for comfort. Comfort for such suffering as the 
Avorld is full of cannot consist in Avords. 

‘The philosopher’s ^^L-iicralisatioiis falter, and only the pro¬ 
fessional pietist, babhlin)^ about all l)ein^j for the best, keeps on 
talking. His observations are highly admirable. JJut even 
faith is almost ashamed of them. It is better to say nothing. 
There is simply nothing to be said.’2 

'The only offer of comfort that will not insult the 
sulforer comes fiom the love of a God avIio can ami 
does snflcr. 'This is the knoAvlcdge we have of 
Him. Where suifering is He is, in the fullness of 
a poAver won by His own pain. Outside of Him 
there is no comfort. A Avoild without suffering 
love at the heart of it Avould be an atheistic Avorld. 
'I'lie last word regarding it Avould be unrelieved 
f)essimism. 

Comfort is the Avork of God within the .soul. It 
is direct, immediate, as the divine Spirit enfolds 
the human in the unity of a mutual indAvelling. 
Its act ion is beneath the eye of the observer; and 
it fultils its mission when there is no eye to 

1 Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 295. 

2 Carnegie Simpson, Facts of Life, p. 72. 


see, no lu^ait to pity. It is the privilege of 
creatures a\ hose consciousness is other than human. 
It upholds those who are not conscious of its 
operations. Beneath their pain there is a divimi 
experience of which theirs is jiart. Christianity is 
Avithheld from pessimism, only because it holds 
thus profoundly the truth of the divine immanence. 
Only 80 is it withheld from blasphemy, as it 
beholds the agonies of the world. Even so, it is 
dumb Avith amazement. All the more earnestly 
does it lay iijxin those Avho have received the 
Divine consolations the duty of ministering to 
those who sulfer. Their fultiliiient of this duty 
consists in making themselves the veliicles of re¬ 
deeming love. Tliey have nothing of their oAvn to 
give. Th <3 comfort they can give i.s simply the 
comfort they have received, ami that is the love of 
God. Whatever they say and do will he elfeelive 
as it hears Avitness to, and is the medium of, this 
- the only medicine for luiman hurt. In many 
cases silence Avill he the most perfect human vehicle 
of the divine comfort. 

'The Christian view of pain does not Avarrant the 
conclusion that in the case of the individual all 
sutlei ing Avill cease. The organism is disordered, 
and the elimination of pain cannot take place at 
haphazard. The doidrine of divine providence, 
however, n;sts on the eternal victory of love, of 
Avliic.h the time-development of the Avorld contains 
the pretgressive acliievement. It, therefore, be¬ 
comes a i)redict ion of that Avhich Avill emerge out 
of time—the complete reconciliation of the Avorld. 

Without this, comfort in sutlei ing Avould he in¬ 
complete. God has no comfort to give if He is un¬ 
certain of victory. Love is triumphant over sin 
and suifering; tlierefore both sin and suifering 
Avdll cease to he. The final message of Christianity 
to a suifering world is one of an immortal hope : 
‘'There shall be no more death, neitlier sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there he any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.’ 

Litkraturk.--S ee references in arLt. I’kssimism and Oi‘TIM 18 M 
and Good and Evil; and art. ‘ Fessiniisin ’ in AVirO. Almost 
all volumes dealing with the philosophy of religion, or with 
Christian apologetic or dogmatic, have discussions of the topic. 
A selection of English works is here appended. J. Sully, 
I'esximism, a Uisiory and a Criticuni'^, liondon, 1802 ; John 
Tulloch, Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1884; Robert Flint, Anti-theiUic Theories^, do. 1894; 
W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed, do. 1907 ; E. Naville, Le 
Problt>me du mal, Lausanne, 1868, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871 ; 
A. M. Fairbairn, Th' Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
London, 1902 ; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambriflge, 1911; 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, Oxford, 1917; 


The Erolntion of TheoUxjy in the Greek Philosophers, do. 
1904; A. C. Fraser, VhiLosophy of Theism'^, l'>linburgh, 18il9; 
J. Osw.ald Dykes, The Divine Worker in Creation and Provi¬ 
dence, do. 1909; Horace Bushnell, J'he Moral Uses of Dark 
7'hings, New York, 18(i8 ; Henry Jones, Brouming as a Philo- 
sophical and Religions Teacher, London, 1891 ; J. Y. Simpson, 
The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, Edinburgh, 1912; P. 
Carnegie Simpson, I'he Facts (f Life, London, 191;1; C. F. 
D’Arcy, God and Freedom in Human Experience, do. 1915; 
R L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, do. 1909; B. H. 
Streeter and others, Concernina Prayer, rlo. 1910; F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and others. The Faith and the War, do. 
191.5; [L. Dougall), Tlie Chidstiati Doctrine of Health, do. 
1916; W. R. Sorley and others, 'The. Elements of Pain and 
Conjlict in Human Life, Cambridge, 1910 ; J. Orr, 'The Christ¬ 
ian View of God a)id the Worhl-^, f^dinhnrgh, 1897; A. K. 
Rogers, The Religions Conception of the. World, New York and 
London, 19 o 7 ; (j. J. Blewett, 'The Christian View of the 
World, New Haven, U.S.A., and I.ondon, 1912; William 
James, Pragmatism, Lotidon, 1907 ; A. B. Bruce, 'The Moral 
Order of the World, do. 1899, 'The J'roviilential Order of the 
World, do. 1897 ; C. C. Everett, 'Theism and the Christiari 
Faith, New York and London, 1909; W. L. Walker, ChHstian 
'Theism and a Spiritual Monism, Edinltiirgh, 1906; G. C. 
Workman, At Onement, Ixmdon, 1!U1 ; Henry Drummond, 
'The Ascent of Man, do. 1894; W. S. Palmer, Providence and 
Faith, do. 19*17 ; Douglas White, Forgiveness and Suffering, 
Canil)ridge, 1913; W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Healina, I/ondon, 
1914 ; Frank Ballard, Why does not God intervene f, do. 1912 . 
James Hinton, 'The Mystery of Pain'^, do. 1907; J. H. 
Brookes, 'The Mystery of Suffering, New York, 1903; P 
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Laurent, The Mi&nion of Pain, Eng. tr., London, 1010; V. C. 
Harrington, Pmldein of Human SutTt'rinfj, New York, 1K‘)0; 
J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, liondon, 
1017 ; J. E. McFadyen, Jesvs and Life, do. 1017; G. Steven, 
1’he Warp ami the Woof, do. 1017; W. R. Soriey, Moral 
Values and the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1018. 

T. H. Kilpatrick. 

SUFFERING MESSIAH. -- See Je.sus 
Christ, vii. 514, Messiah, viii. 574“. 

SUFIS. — I. Derivation and meaning.—The 
derivation of tlie name ‘Sufis’ (Muhainniadan 
mystics) was long a subject of dispute. Most 
Silfis /,'iv'oiir the theory that it is derived from 
setja (‘purity’) and (Jiat the Sufi is one of the 
elect who have liecome jiiirilitid fiom all worldly 
dehhmienis. Others would c(mn('ct it with ^vr//’ 
(‘rank’), as tlioiigh the Sufi were spiritually In 
tlie lirst rank in virtue of Ids (“ommunioii with 
(iod ; or witli .ye//‘o, {‘ bench’), referring the origin 
of Sutism ‘ to tlie Aid al-sulla (‘people of tin; 
bench'), a title given to emtain jioor Muslims in 
the early days of Islam who had no house or 
lodging and thereforij used to take slndter on the 
covered lie.nch outside the moscpie built by the 
Prophet at Medina. AsQushairi and other Sufis 
admit , none of these (“xplanations is etymologiimlly 
defensible, 'riiere is, however, among tliedeiiva- 
tions ju'oposed by the Sufis themselves one whicdi 
does not violate the princi)d(!s of etymology, 'I'he 
author of the old(‘sl. extant Arabic treatise on 
Siitism, Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, (h'clanss that in his 
ojiinion (which, naturally, is not hasml on philo¬ 
logical grounds) the word ‘Sufi’ is (h'rivual from 
s/(/ (‘ wool ’), ‘ for the wcK^ihm raiment is the habit 
of the ju'ophets and the badge of the saints and 
elect, as apjiears in miuiy tiaditions and narra¬ 
tives.’- Not-witlistanding (he facetious remark of 
Scaligiu', ‘rpiod (]uidam Soli a (locco lana<Mlictum 
uolunt,, hoc leuius est i[>so tlocco lanae,’ it was 
perceived by some Pmro[»ean Orientalists in the 
ISth cent, that, (his deiivation was what Ueiske 
pronounced it to be—‘ sola uera et grammaticae 
il)si(|ue rei congriia.’ iMeanwhile its claims (o 
accejitance wuuc! challengisl by Joseph von Hammer, 
w'ho ill his dV’.sv'A, (/or sc/iunen Ju’i/rpinisD'Persiens,^ 
asserted (hat the Sufis are related (o tin* ancient 
gymnosojildsts of India and that ‘ the Arabic w'ords 
Silli (mystic) and (pure) Indong to the same 
root, like the (iietdv (7o0(5y and aacprjs.’ 4’his un¬ 
lucky simtence might cast doubt on von Hammer’s 
comp(dcnc(; as a jihilologist, but his suggested 
e<{ua(ion of ‘Siili’ with ao(p6s was, at lirst. sight, 
plausible enough. Althoiigli iej(,‘cted by 'Dioluck,^ 
it ha.s been cliamjiioned in comparatively recent 
times by Adalhmt Mer.x.'' In IS!)4 tlu; (j[uestion 
wa.s linally settled by 4’h. Nolih^ke, at that time 
Professor of A rabic in the Uni\’ei sil y of S( rassburg. 

He point('d out^ that, the woiil aof6s is unknown 
in Aramaic and therefore could scarcidy beex[iected 
to occur in Arabic, On the other band, both 
Aramaic and Arabic have the words aofLjn'js and 
(piMaofo^, and in the latter language the a is 
represented by sin (^^), is almost invariably 
the case in Greek words w hich havebi^en Arabicized, 

not by ( ^). If ‘Sufi ’ were of Greek extrac- 
. . . ^ 

tion, its initial sad would be at least abnormal. 
Further, we have no positive ground for n\garding 
tlie (huivation from a-ofds as probable in itstdf, 
wh(M('as the derivation from siif is conlirmed by 
msiilisiir is lilt* moi'c correct form. ‘.Suflism’ iiiiplios 
dori\aiioii from ‘ Sufi,’ wherev-s t)ie corresponding Arabic words 
tai<aii' u'lif and suji arc collateral formations from ^iif, which is 
the cnmimm root of hoMi. 

2 Ritoti al-Luma’, <m 1, R. A. Nicholson, London, 1016, j>. ‘iOf. 

•* Vienna, 1S18, p. .'Ut',, note 1. 

S:uili.'<)nxis, p. CO f. 

B /dee unit Grundlt nien einer alhjeineinen Gesch. der Mpstik, 
p. 37 f. 

» ZDMG xlviii. 11801) 451. 


the authority of Oriental tradition. Nttldeke then 

1 cites a number of passages sliow ing that, in the 
first two centuries of Islam, garments of eoaise 
wool were xvorn by tlie common people and 
especially by those who foliow’cd an ascetic; way 
of life. ‘The words Ithisft. [l-pif, ‘he clad himself 
in wo(d,’ o(;cur frequently in the c.'uly literature 
and signify that the jicrson to whom they are 
ajiplied has renounced the world and he(;<)me an 
ascetic; at a later period, when ascudicism passed 
into mysticism, lahisa ’l-s)lj generally means ‘he 
hecamo a Sufi.’ In Persian too tlie ascetic is 
often called pas/i/nJiia ffiis/t, i.e. ‘ wc.'i ringa woollen 
garment.’ riio old Muslim ascetics avIh) clot licit 
tliemselveM in wool borrowed this ju'uctice from 
Ghristian hermits or monks. M hen Ham mad h. 
Salania (f A.l). 7S4) caim; to Pasra, lit; said to 
Fanpid al-Saiiji, w'ho ajipeared hefore hiiii in a 
woollen garment, ‘ Put oil this (einhlem of) Christi¬ 
anity.’^ Such garments are d(!.scrihed as ziiftf al-- 
ruhhdi}, ‘tlie dress of the (’hrislian asceti(;s. 

A Jiddith pwfj in the mouth of the Prujihet states 
that Jesus Himself usial to wear tliem. 

We are told l)y Jamr'^ that tlie name ‘Sufi’ 
was lirst homo by Ahu Hashim of Kuta, a con¬ 
temporary of Sufyan al-'i’lianri (1' A.D. 778). 
According to Qushairi,"* it eann; into vogue hefore 
A.II. ‘200 { = A.i). 815). Al-Sarraj mentions tin; 
view that it was invented by the {leoplo of 
Paghdad.® Although the circumstance's of its 
origin are obscure, it seems to have gained 
currency during the [KU'iud of transition from 
aH<*eticism to mysticism, about the end of the 
‘2nd cent, of tluMlijiah, and may possilily mark 
some stage in tli.at process. N(^ v\'eiglit (;an be 
altaehod to tin; ;u> 0 (.U’yplial traditions which scs'k 
to ))rovc that tlic apjiella t ion existe.d in the 
Prophet’s time or (3vcn (brow it hack into (he 
jue-Islamic age. The Sufis of the Jrd and Hh 
centuric's, wJio claimed to lx; (Ik; true spiritual 
descemiarits of Muhammad, considered themselve.s 
fully justified in fahrieating evidimee in support 
of th(‘ir assertion. So far as (he present writer 
is aw/ir(*, the lirst Aral>ie waiter to use tlio word 
‘Sufi’ is Jrd.ii:;; of Pasra ( |- A.l). SbJ), who refers to 
‘Hie Silfis amongst the jiietists ’ (rd-Sufiya 7 id)ia. 
f-Niissa/r) and enumerates the name's of seviaal 
who w'ere famous for their eloquema;.'* 

In the pia'sent article tin; terms ‘Sufi’ and 
‘Sulism’ are to he understood in tlndr oidinary 
sense, viz. as ('ijiiivalent to ‘ ^lulianiinadan mystic ’ 
and ‘Muhammadan niysl ici,>Mi. ’ Ancient .Siilism, 
however, had strong aseetii; tendencies, wliile the 
mystical element might he insignilicant ; and 
there have always been Sufis of an ascetic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate H) 
d('scrih(' as mystics in the pro[)er meaning of the 
word. In P('r.uan and 4'urkish poetry ‘Sufi’ 
sonu't inies hears t In; sense of ‘ hypo(uiti(;al pietist’ 
or ‘ dis.solule free-thinker’ and may he used as a 
(I'rm of loproach by poets who are themselves 
Sufis of a diH’orent sort.^ 

2. Origin and early development. —The begin¬ 
nings of iiiy.'.t ieisin in Ishim take ns back to the 
groat a.scc't ic movement which arose, largely under 
('hristian inlluemo, during the 7th cent. A.D.*^ 
'This is rellected in the liiogra])hieal works con¬ 
taining notiee.8 of emim'iit Sufis, which include 
tin; names of many of those early ascetics. J'iie 
movement, thongli extreme in certain directions, 
was mainly orthodox. It is eharaeterized by 

* 'Iqd, Cairo, A.ii. 129.3, iii. 348. 

2 .Sha’r.aiii, Lamufjih, i. 45. 

8 Nafnfutt al-uns, ed. W. N. Lcew, Calcutta, 1859, p. 34. 

* Risdla, ("airo, A.n. 1318, p. 9. 

^ Kit ah al- /^ama’, p. ‘JJ. 

*> Kitah aLlnii/an, Cairo, A.H. 1313, i. 1.38. 

7 Cf. E. J. W. Cibh, Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, l/judon 
HH)iM)9, i. 25 f. 

.See art. Asckticism (Muslim). 
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intense religious exaltation, an overwlielniing 
consciousness of human frailty, boundless fear of 
God, and utter submission to llis will. There was 
no organiz(;d monastic life, though some ascetics 
wandi'red to and fro accompanied by a few friends 
or held prayer-meetings in which they studied 
the Qur’an and discussed their spiritual experiences. 
Basra seems to have been the centre of an anti- 
ritualistic party who laid stress on the higher 
aspeeds of asceticism, regarding it as essentially 
an inward feeling, whereas the Syrians were more 
concerned with its external forms Q Hasan al- 
Basri (r/.e.) said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress and food. Examination 
of what is involved in the first article of the 
Muslim creed—the (;ommand to assoedate nothing 
with Allah—gradually led to the view that true 
ascetici'-m is incomi>atible with any selfish desire, 
even with the desire to undergo the \itmost }>riva- 
tions and austerities for the sake of winning 
paradise, and that it must culminate in dis¬ 
interested lov(‘ of (lod.^ Thus the old asceticism, 
rooted in fanatical exaggeiMlion of ndigious 
observances, gave way to a doctrine wbi( h in 
the end thr(‘atene<l to make all ob.-^orvances un¬ 
necessary. I>ut this const's]uence did not show 
itself irnnu'diately. The Sufis of the iind c(mt. 
were usually orthodox and law-abiding. They 
cultivatial poverty, self-abasenx'nt, r•.‘signat ion. 
If they loved God, they feared Him moie, and on 
the whole their mysticism lacke<l positivo (jualitkts 
as well as distinctive theori(‘s. 'They stand mid¬ 
way between asceticism {zu/i(() ami theosophy, or 
gnosis {inrCr'ifdt). d'he word that best describes 
tludr attitude is ‘(juietism ’ {ri(hl). 

mt'iitioii nmy lio made of n)rA.hijn b. Adbam, a prince 
of liiilkli, whose le^cml is modelled or> the story of Bmidlia;^ 
Sha(|i.i, also of P.alkh, who developed the do(‘trine of ‘trust in 
God' (tiiivakknl) Kahi’a al-’Adawiya, a saintly woman wlm 
was horn at Basra nnd died at Jerusa.,.Mu and Ma’ruf al- 
Karkhi, a nati\e of I’.a^didad.A The two last-named foreshadow 
the ecstatic and enthusiastic mysticism wliiedi is characteristic 
of the succeediru; ajfe, although it may be doubted whether 
all tlie sayings and verses attril)uted to Ralh’a on the subject 
of divine love are genuine. Ma’ruf is the author of the first 
recorded definition of Sufism, ‘to grasp the verities and to 
renounce that whicdi is in the hands <>f God's creatures.’7 

During the 8rd cent. Sufism enters decisively 
on a new course. I’hc ascetic and quiefistie 
spirit, though still strong, is overpowered by 
s[)cculative and pantheistic tendencies which had 
hitherto remained in the background but nt)W 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. Not¬ 
withstanding the dominant and vital part which 
these tendencies ])lay in the future development 
of Sufism, it is a mistake to identify their tnumidi 
with the origin of Sufism. Nor is it less a mistake 
to describe tlxuii as an entirely foreign elenierit 
whieli flowed into Sufism from outside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became 
diflcreiit in kind. The germs of Sufi pantheism 
are to be foinul in the Qur Jin ; 

fj , xxviii. 88 : ‘ Every thing is ])cri.shing (hdlik) except the 
face (reaiity) of Allali’;'lv. L’lif. : ‘ Every one on the earth is 
passim-- away (fdn'i), hut the glorious and iiononred face of thy 
Tx)r(l ahideth for ever’; and ii. ItH) : ‘Wheresoever ye turn, 
there is the face of Allali.’ 

Certainly (he Muslim mystics might have arrived 
incb'peudcntly at the conclusion tliat Allah is tlie 
only real being. 

‘ It is conceivalilc tliat tins notion may have come into Islam 
from outside; on the other hand, speculation on the doctrine 


1 (?uf Cairo, A.ii. i. ,, t 

2 Cf. U. S. Mav ediouth, The Early Development of Moham 


medaniem, p. t. ^ , -u • i u a cf 

3 See art. ‘Ilu-ahim h. Adham ’ in hi ; Goldziher, \n JHAS, 
19l'4, p. Ei'if. ; Nicholson, in A A xxvi. [1911] Clfif. 

4 See art. Asckticism (.Muslim). , ,, 

6 See von Kremcr, iU'M'h. der herrsehendra Ideen dett iKlams, 
61 f • H l>ozv mr I hisf. de L'idannsme, tr V. Cliauvin, 

^yden, 1879, p. 318 f.; Nicholson, A Literary Hint, of t/u 
Arahs, Lomlon, 1907, p. 233 f. 

6 See J HAS, 1906, p. 306 f. t 10. p. 331. 


af the divine unity appears sulficient to account for its develop- 
nent and indceci for its origin. Had tliere been more genia 
jhan one, says the Koran, the heavens and the earth ninst lia\ e 
:;ome to grief ; but if any attempt be made to define the word 
'‘god” metaphysically, speculation quickly bads to something 
ike the truly existing or the necessarily existing; even with 
lomer the dilTorence between God and man is that the former 
is eternal, tlie latter transient. The relation between God and 
natter immediately suggests (piestions : is matter independent 
of God, or nolY The former supposition leads to pol.\ tlieism, 
the latter oidy is consistent with real monothei.sm. If, tiien, 
lod is not onisido matter, He mmst in a way be idetitical with 
natter; and the most thoughtful of the i^ufis, accepting this 
:onelu.sion, ha.sed on it a series of inferences as unlike tlie 
•riginal doctrines of Islam as any that could have been evolved.’ i 

Theor(‘( icuilly, there ia uo reason why tlu; SufiH 
ihould not have reached their pantheistic goal in 
lome such f.ashion tis tlii.s, tind probably they often 
did, althongli in most ca.ses it was a truth grasped 
nttiitively from mystical experience r.ather than 
he result of philosojihieal reflexion. But, in 
seeking to exjilain how they advanced frotn 
quietism to pantheism, wo cannot proceed on the 
assumjtfion that they were wholly impervious to 

n-lslamic ideas. 'Vlie inlluence of Chiistianity, 
Neo-Blatonism, and Ihuldhism is an undeiiiahle 
fact. It was in the air and inevitably made itsidf 
felt. Of its extent and importance we have ample 
evidence, although the materials at our disposal 
seldom enable us to trace it out in detail. In 
short the new Sulism of tiie 3rd cent., like Sufism 
in every ])eiic)d of its history, is the product of 
diverse iorct;s working together—speculative 
d(‘v<do])m(*nts of the Muhammadan monotheistic 
id(\a, Christian asceticism and mysficism, Gnosti- 
ism, Greek and Indian jihilosonhies. Until recent ly 
the problem has been attacked on the wrong lines. 
Many former investigators held the view that this 
great moveimmt, which drew its life and strength 
from all classes and races in the Muslim empire, 
could be adequately explained by pointing to one 
definite source the Vedanta or Neo-Blatonism) 
or by formulating theories which are at la'st half- 
tnith.s (e.g.y that Sulism was a reaction of the 
Aryan mind against a Semitic- religion forcibly 
imposed on it). It is now, the |)resent writer 
thinks, recognized that, instead of searching in 
vain aher a single cau.se, we should endeavour to 
study the various influences by wliich the Sufi 
doctrine was moulded, to place them in due order 
ami conne.xion, mid to distinguish as far as possible 
what was contributed by each. These influences 
constitute the environment in which the doctrine 
developed, and among them are to be reckoned 
all political, social, and intellectual coudifioiis 
whicdi favoured the grow th of mysticism, such as 
the devastating civil w'ars of the IJmayyad j)erio(l, 
the sceptical and rationalistic currents tliat ran 
strongly in the early'Ahha.sid age, and particularly 
the hitter sectarianism and barren dogm.itism of 

The main features in the evolution of Sufism in 
the 3rd cent, may he set forth as follows. 

The older Sufis liad sought to bring every wan d, 
act, and thought of their lives into harmunv with 
the divine will—an ideal which exj)resse(l their 
conception of Alhih as a transcendent personality, 
‘the Lord of created beings,’ and which th<‘y 
attained by means of asceticism. This tlx-ory ami 
practice naturally produec-d (1) the doctrine of 
divine love, which is the highest positive form of 
quietism, and (ii) ecstasy, which is frequently a 
result, either involuntary or intent ional, of ascetic 
exercises. Although the early Sufis were more or 
less orthodox, their relation to Islam being not 
unlike that of the irrr^direval Spanish mystics to tlie 
Koman Catholic Church, a religion of love and 
ecstasy w'as bound to come into eonllird witli Islam 
.sooner or later. Bfibi’a declared that she had no 

1 Mar^foliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanixm, 
p. 180 f. 
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fear of hell or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not love the l*roi)het itccause lier love of (iod 
absorbed her so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thin^,' reniained in her heart. The 
barrier ]>et\veeri Allah and His creatines was 
}.^radually broken down. The didinition of divine 
unity {tanhid) beeanie pantheistic; the unique 
j)erHonality of AllTih, far above and beyond human 
reach, was transformed into the one real Heing 
{al'Hdqq) reveah'd in all created things, tlie 
mystic/H true self, which he tinds by losing his 
individual conseioiisness in ecstatic self-abandon¬ 
ment. Idiis doctrine, how e^'(‘r it may )>e <lisguised, 
is the essence of Sfilism, and the historical circum- 
.stances of its origin justify the statement tliat it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Ishini. IMerx, indeed, seems to go too far w lu'n 
he calls it ‘(ireek’ and connects it specifically 
with the w’ritings attrik'uted to Dionysius the 
Areo[»agite,^ though it may w'ell have been in- 
llnenc(*d both by t hmn and liy the so-called Throloqy 
of Aristothi, a Neo-ldatonii; treatise of which an 
Arabic version apjituired before tlie end of tlie 
Ihd century, lint at this epoch lit lie can have 
bemi borrowed dinudly from books. VV^hat makes 
the inlliKuice of Hellenism c(!rtain is the fact that 
in Western Asia and Kgyjit (he Sufi tlnosojiliy 
arose on a soil long .saturated with Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its leading exponents were 
non-Arah Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities.^ 

One exiunplo will sufllce. The niyHlical knowKnlge of O’od 
peculiar to the fSufis is <k‘notc‘d hy the (erni mn'n fut = 
t.r. immediate knowlcdy’'e resuKin^^ from apocalyptic vision. 
It is defined in this sense l>y several .Sufis of the ."rd cent., hut 
we owe (he first importaiiti specnlatious on its nature t(j l>liu 
'l-Nim of K;:-ypt (t a.i>. S.')!)), of whom his Persian hio^^rnplier 
says : ' He is the hmd of this sect (the .Sufis] : tluyv all descend 
from and are related to him.’ That, no douht, is an exayyo-ra- 
tion ; yet it shows the sii,miflcance of the man. Now, Dim 1- 
Nuii WHS a C’ofit or Nuhiau hy race; he is descrilxMl as a 
philo'^oi>her and alchemist i.e. a studvmt of (Vreek wisdom ; 
diirinjf his life he was re^^arded hy many as a zuuhq (tree- 
tiiinker). Here wo have j>Iaiu indic'ations that, as soon as 
Islamic mvsticism he^uwi to develoj), it drew inspiration from 
tJie doctrine ('oncernin).( ‘a {gnosis or hiyher knowled>i:e wliich 
can be taiiLjht witli safety’—as him 'l-Nun also Hays—‘only to 
the “]HTfe( t”or “fully initiated.’”•* While Dhu ’1-Nun con¬ 
ceived the t^ufi’s supreme experience as a super-intellectual 
(Jod-^riven knowleflyfc, p(“culiar to those who ‘see Ood wit.h 
their hearts’ and iiltimatelj’ involvirijj: comivleto unconsciousness 
(‘the more a man knows <«od, the more is he lost in IMin ’), he 
never makes use of the term/ciid, which is associated with the 
name of his contemporary, Ahii Vazid, or haya/.id, of Ihstam. 
Fana is h('st rendered hy ‘ j(assin^- away ’ ; it may he apitlied to 
the disapp(‘arance of evil rpialities or, in its pantheistic sense, 
to the [)assiiu;-away of the whole individual S(>lf in union with 
r»od. Possibly the term was derived hy ^fuslim mystics from 
a verse in the (Qur'an 5 quoted above, but in Eastern Persia, 

\s here it first c.ame into prominence, it must have been deepl 3 ' 
coloured hy Perso-Indiaii ideas.^ Tlie definition of /and as a 
moral state, and of (he nu’ans hy which the extinction of all 
])as.sioiis and di-sires is hroimdit about, a^rrees so exactly' with 
the (h'finiliofi of ttirvana (hat IhiddliisLic irifiueiu’e oannot he 
denied. As regards tin' pant heist ic aspect of /ana, (he V'e<I:intn 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily sui.r^'est them.sclves. 
Here avrain the lives and sayinv^s of representative Sufis, in 
eon junction with other his(ori<;al evidence, provi<le the only 
trustworthy clue. Pa.va/.id was a native of Klmr.asan. Ilis 
yraridfattier wa.s a Zoroasician arid his n;as(<-r in .‘;(iifism a Kunl. 
lie learned (he mystical doetiine of passinir-away ( fann) in the 
divim* unity from .Ahfi ’.\h of Sind. He km-w thi* Indian 
practice of ‘ vvatcliini^ the breaths’(/lo.v-r and (lescrihed 

it as the ^ruoslie’s worship of (lod.V The (diaraeter of Ids 
liantlieism is prohuhly retleeted in the ntterance.s which his 
lei^'cnd records, even if their Hiithentieity may l>e questioned 
- for exanqile, 


1 /dec t/nd (inmdlinii'n, p. l.sf. 

.Many illustrations of the close parallelism pxistiii)^- hetween 
the leadinvr idt'as of Hellenistic n liciou.s iiliilosophy and tliose 
of carlv .Sufisiu w'ill he found in the iri( rodiiet ion to Far 
llchr(t‘iis’s Book of the Dove, tr. A. ,f. Wensinck, I.oMlen, 1919, 
p. -vwi.vf. 

•‘.laiui, Xa/ahdf al-itns, p. .'{fi. 

W. It. Inter', Christian Mi/nticisin (BL), Ixmdon, 1S99, p. 81, 

Iv. 2(1. 

(> See Cmidziher, Vorlrsunrien \iher den Islam, p. Kkt; Nie.hol- 
■son, 'Vhe Mystics of Islam, p. 1(3 ff. 

7 Tadhkirat al-auliya, i. 1(12, Id; of. T. W. Rhys Davidg, The 
Vognvacara's Manual {PTS), London, 189(1, j>. x.’ 


‘I went from God to God, until they cried from me in me, 
“ O Thou I!'” V-- 

' Verilv, I am God, there is no God except me, so w’orship me. 
Glory to me 1 How ^-rent is my majesty !' . 

‘Nothing is better for man than to he without aujJtht, having 
no oHceticism, no theory, no practice. When he is without 
all, he is with all.’ . ^ 

‘Creatures are sulrject to States, but the giiostic has no 
state, because his vestiges are obliterated and his 
individuality (hxiwylat) pa.s.ses away in the individuality 
of Another and his traces are elTaeed by Another’s traces. 

At this time eanie.st Sufis did not Iinbitually Jtmi 
openly indulge in the langutige of ‘ d(.‘ilicati()n. 
d ne doctrine underlying it wjis esoteric, reserved 
for a(le])t.s in tlieosonhy, x\ Ihj usuiilly were more 
tli.screet than Bayazul and Ilallfij. lltcysaw tlie 
necessity of kecqdng their mystical theories in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Conseqmmtly the Qur’an and tlie Sunna were 
[(roclaimed to be the standard to which not only 
speculation hut also spiritual feelings and statc.s 
must conform. 

Let us now consider the methods xvherehy a 
reconciliation was ellectcd and take a general 
vinrvov r»t rfdntions f'X'istiriL'’ bctWCCn SulisiU 


and Islam. 

3. The Law, the Path, and the Truth.-—d he 
C^^ur'an (tontains a few juissuges trom which it can 
fairly be argued that Muhammad bad in him 
som<!tliing of the mystic, hut tliat hook a.s a whole 
is no better litted than the rentateuch to form the 
basis of a .system of mysticism. Nevertheless, the 
•Sufi.s, adof»ting the ShVite i)rinciple of allegoi ical 
inter])retation {td'icll), were able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that every verse and word of the 
sacred te.xt hides tr(‘a.snres 0/ meaning which Hod 
reveals to the elect’ — meanings which flash upon 
the inward eye in moments of r?i])t meditation. 
So much being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show (^ur'anic autbority for tiny 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that 
Sulism was rc.ally the c.soteri(; teaching of the 
Prophet comnninicated by him to his son-in-law, 
’Ali b. Abi 'I’alib, P'rom the same ]»r'inci])le it 
follows that the Sufi inUupretation of Islam 
admits an endhkss variety of divergent and even 
eontradi(d()ry beli(‘fs and practices, all of which ex 
hy/tothesi are eqmilly valid in kind, though not in 
d(‘gree, since the meanings of th(( (^iir’an are iri- 
linite and reveal tluMuselviks to eaeli niysti(; in ])ro- 
portion to the sjiiritual eiipaeity wit h which be is 
endowed. Hence the Sufis ar(3 not n sect, and 
there i.s no uniform body of doctriiui constituting 
xvhat is called ‘Sulism.’ The many-sidedness of 
the term i.s exemplitied hy the innumerable 
attempts made to deline Similarly, the 

attitude of the Sufis towards Mul^iammadan 
religious law (hqieiids on a .subjective criterion. 
Some juinctiliously fullilbid their ritmil obligations, 
while at the same time they lecogni/ed that forms 
of worshi]) have only a relative value in com[iari.s(iri 
with ‘ tin; xvorks or the heart,’ or are altogether 


wortliles.s exe(‘pt as symbols of spiritual realities, 
d'o make the pilgrimag(‘, r.q., is to journey away^ 
from sin; to pub on the pilgrim’s garb {iljram) is 
to east otrxvitJi om‘’s every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts and foldings. 'Dirs is a well-lcnown 
docMrine of the Isma'tlis, from whom the Sufis 
seem to liave borrowed it.’’ Others are tintinoiuian, 
whetlu'r tlu'y he free-tliinking and free-living 
dervishes, genuine mystics like the Malamati.s 
described hy Hnjwiri,‘ whose, fear of num’s jiniise 
cau.sed them delilieiately to act in such a way as 
to incur rejuohation, or gnostics sujnemely iii- 
di/lerent to the .shadow-shows of religion and 

1 t’f. Kitdh al-Tanna', )). 72 f. 

2 St'e J BAS, I'.xic,, p. 9:30 IT. ; Goldziher, Vorleminnen, p. 166. 

8( ’r. KiOdf al-Lama', 172 f. (Nifhol.son, Mysties of Islam, 

p. 91 f.) with P.rou ii<‘'8 Literary Hist, of Persia, ii. 241 f. 

* Kashf al-Mah/hh, tr. Nicholson, p. 66; cf. M. Hartmann, 
Her islamtschc orient. Berichte xind Furschumjen, Berlin. 1899- 
1919, i. 156 f. 
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morality in a phantom world. Many SufLs, how¬ 
ever, insist that, normally at any rate, perfect 
realization of the Truth {h.aqli^(tt) — i.e. the con¬ 
summation of the mystical life —is not only 
compatible with observance of the Law [sharVat] 
but includes it as a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will be better exjilained if we a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological 
basis. 

The Sufis regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, possessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur’an and the apostolic traditions, and 
usin" technical expressions which no ordinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
athered round them groups of discijiles (small at 
rst) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and aldiots jiresiding over convents wh«M('. 
Sufis were trained. Tt was generally hedd that tor 
those entering on the religious life a teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mysti'a wlio had 
not passed through the dis(!ii)line (*res(Til)ed by 
a spiritual director {shaikh, pir, murshid), was 
lookcal upon with suspicion. The authority of the 
/A'/rs was absolute. It lay with them to <h'ei<l<‘ 
whether the novice, after his probationary j>orio<l, 
should be granted leave to take the vow <.f 
olM‘diem‘e to his master which v.as (‘xa< ied fiom 
all candidates for initiation. Thijwiri mej.tivms a 
three years’ [)roba( ion. 

‘Tho tirat 3 'e:ir ia fkooted to Her\ice of the people f/.e. the 
Sufial, the aecoixi ^ear to service of (Jod, and the ttiird ^ear to 
waU'hirij,'' over Ids own heart, ilo can serve U»e people, only 
when he i)laces himself in tlie rank of servants and all others in 
the rank of masters, i.e., lie must roj;ard all, without ex< eplion, 
as hein^f better than himself and must deem it his duty to serve 
all alike. And he can serve God, only when he cuts oil all his 
eelfish interests relating,' either to the pr'sent or to tho future 
life, and worships God for God's sake alone. . . . And he can 
watc'h over his heart, only when his thoujjhts are collected and 
ONery (^are is dismissed, so that in communion with God ho 
guards his heart from the as.saults of heedlessness.’i 

On taking tlic vow of initiation, the novice was 
invested by bis shaikh with the khirqa or inur- 
aqqa'a, a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, whic^h in later times superseded tlie 
woollen dress w'orn by the original Sufis. This 
ceremony marked Itis admission to the Sufi brother¬ 
hood. Occasionally a Sufi might be invested with 
two khirqas by diil'erent shaikhs, as happened to 
Abu Sa’iu ibn Abi ’ 1 -Khair. The veneration whicdi 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is well 
known. Dhu ’1-Nfln went so far as to say that the 
true di.scii)le should be more obedient to his master 
than to Clod Himself.^ The rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed oy the disciple constitute the Path 
{tariqa). Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character ; its details are determined by 
the individuality of the teacher. The tariqas of 
the dervish orders exemplify this divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to the 
via purgativa of inediteval Christian my^sticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief weapons 
employed in the war against ‘ the flesh ’ {nafs). 
The ascetic and ethical discipline is divided into a 
progressive series of ‘stations’ {viaqdmdt), which 
the learner must traverse, making him.self perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the next. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is usually occupied by ‘ repentance ’ or ‘ conversion ’ 
{tauba), i.e. turning away from sin toM'ards God. 
Tho moral ideal of the Sufis is unsellishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard for the good opinions of others, 

1 Kashf al-Mahjub, tr. Nicholson, p. 54. 

2 Tadhhirat al-auliyd, i. 131, 7. 


patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will.^ These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in spiritual meditation and 
recolleition which predispose and prejiare the 
dis(‘i|)le for ecstatic experiences. It may he that 
he will never reach that end ; ecstasy is an incalcul 
able gift of divine grace and cannot be extorted. 
But the Sufis had a method of their own for pro¬ 
ducing the state of mind in which ‘ revelat ion ’ of 
the unseen was most likely to occur. Tlu'y called 
it (ihikr (‘ recollection ’), set the highest value u|)on 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion.^ The simjilest form of dhikr is the con¬ 
tinual repetition of the name Allah or of some 
short litany, accom{>anied with intense concentra¬ 
tion on the thought of to»d.^ roncentration 
might be assisted by other im'ans, such as flagella¬ 
tion .‘i,nd holding tlie breath, until the sense of 
personality gradually disappeaii'd in a state of 
trail' 

‘ Tbf ’'c.it/ of (ihikr is to for'/et svlf, and the last stai^e la 

the ♦ ttarcieent of the thinker in llui act of thou;<lit, without 
eonh'M'Misnc.-ia of thont.,dit, and such ahsor]ition in t he ohjoct of 
thou.'.^hi precludes return to 'he subject thereof.Con- 
certt'-’ inanc('s of dhikr, \Ml h iiinsic and ilancinif, were 

intro<nA<'cd at an (-arlv dote, and their doinorali/.iii”: eitect on 
lu'opliyics is noted by llnjwin.'' Siieh prayer-sfirvie.es, as is 
well kno'.en, ]>lay an Impui tant part in the ritual of the dervish 
orders. 

A general view of Sufi psychology, so far as it 
Ix'urs on the ecstatic life, may he obtained from 
(btchairi ’ or from t in; more systematic t riuitment 
of the suhjeet by Ghazali in the second half of his 
Ihf/d.*^ 

There are four forms which, taken to>;ether, (•oniprise the 
sen-iiial, spiritual, and intellei'tual nature of man : (1) im/.s-, the 
appetit.ive soul ; (2) ruh, the sj>irit; (3) qalb, the heart ; (4) 
the intelligence. The hein^j the seat of the jiassions, 

is wholly evil; its mortification by means of asceticism is the 
f^ufi’s tioly war (jihad). 'J'he qalb and the ruh (to which 
(.,>ushairi adds the ii'iVr, the inmost ^^ronnd of the rya//;) are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not (dearly dis- 
tin^juished from one another. Qalb, as used by .Sufis, does not 
sitrnify tho heart of llesh, but 'a trans('endental subtlety’ or 
non-mat(‘rial essence whereby tho realities of all thin^^s are per¬ 
ceived and reflected as in a mirror. Hence the phrase ocvlun 
Cordis has equivalents in Arahi(\ Persian, and Turkish. But 
the power of the heart to perceive and reflect spiritual realities 
depends on its purity. It is veiled in greater or less de^^ree by 
sensuous improssions - sin, e^joism, hook-learnin|.,g traditional 
faith, etc.; and, in proportion as these veils are removed, its 
vision of reality hecesnes more perfect. («od alone can purify 
it, but the need for (?o-operation with the act of divine jifrace is 
asserted by those .Sigis who follow the Path and attach par¬ 
ticular importance to the methocLs of rec'ollection (dhikr) and 
meditation Qnvraqabat), by whicli the heart is purj^ed of every¬ 
thing’exc(*pt the thought of God. Tho ‘stations' (maijdmdt) 
of ttie I'ath, which belong to the mystic's practical rtdigion, 
are 8ul>ordinate t-o the ‘states’ (ahicdh, which belong to his 
inner life. The term ‘ state ’ (hdl) denotes a mood of fooling, a 
spiritual disposition or exjierience, whi('h God (‘auses to pass 
over tlie heart; it is not siihject to human control, hut comes 
and goes as God wills ; usually it is transient, but it may abide 
permanently. The classification of ahu'dL in pairs of opposites 
— e,.g., hope and fear, expansion and contra('tion, presence and 
absence—answers to psychological facts familiar to students of 
mysticism. Passively jielding to the divine influences which 
swing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the f4ufi is ‘ the son 
t his time,’ dominated by tho ' state ’ in wliich he finds himself 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and without thought of 
l,he future. The highest ‘states are ecstatic, and the term 
h(d is often synonymous with ecstasy’, though it had not this 
special sense originally. 

Here we come hack to the point at issue between 
Sfilism and Islam. Through ecstasy the Silfi 
reaches the plane of the Truth {haniqat), where he 
is one with God. The person thus enraiitured 

1 See U. Hartmann, Das nach al-Kxischairi, p. 41 IT. 

2 See art. Ascrtici.sm (Miwlim). 

S Cf. D. B. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 
p. 25.5 f. 

* Safahdt al-uns, 161, 18. ® Kashf al-Mahjub, 420. 

® Cf. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptians^, London, 1871, 1. 309 ; Mocdonalci, 
Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, p, 160 ff. ; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, Ix)ndon, 1868. 

^ R. Hartmann, Das .Sufltum nach al-h'uschairi, p. 69 f. 

8 Summarized in Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, p. ‘220 ff. 
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[mnjdJiuh) is a saint {wall) \ no further testinion 
is recjuired, since tlie doc^trinf* that a saint wh 
violates the Law is thereby shown to be ai 
impostor aj»plies only when the ecstatic fit hag 
subsided. And in any case, it was argued, fl 
divinely ins[)ired man must not be judged bj 
a])j)earanees ; his knowledge of unseen things may 
justify him in doing what religion and morality 
condemn: the Ht(uy of Mos(‘s and Khadir^ illu.s 
trates this. Lcstasy not being confined to on 
sex, the Sufi legend includes a long roll of women 
to w'hom a separate sec! ion is somet imes allotted 
in standard hagiograpliical wa)rks. In acconlanc 
w’ith the theopat lu'f ic character of Muslim saints, 
their miracles {koi\~r,nat ~ described 

not as wiought by them, but as granted or mani 
tested to t hem ; and, whil(*- tin*, higher Sufism dec'Iaro 
that ‘reliance on miracles hinders the elect from 
penetrating to the inmost shrine of the Truth, 
and tliat ‘ the greatest niiracle is the substitution o' 
a good quality for a ])ad one,’ the pofudar uuti 
(•annot, even if he wishes, avoid the re])ufation 
of being gift(‘d with powers wliich Muslims cal 
‘extraordinary’ and Ibiropceins ‘supernatural. 
'Die saints form an invisihle hierarchy by which 
the order of the world is maintaine<l. At their 
head st.'inds the (pt(h (‘axis’), under him inferior 
grades of sanctity- o?ayo^>^ 7 , antad^ nhr/l>\ (ihilal 
or bud(tl(l, etc. — the numbers of each class increas 
ing in proj)ortion to its distance from tin; (juth.' 
Lrobably tliis idea was taken over by the Sufis 
from tlie Shi'ites and Isma’ilis.^ 

'riu; Sufi theory of ecstasy recognizes two a.s|)ects 
of the experience of oneness with (Jod. 'Inese 
aspects are symbolized by such lu'gative terms a.*' 
/and (‘passing-away ’ from individuality), faq<l 
(‘s(df-loss’), sukr (‘Intoxication’), with their }Mrsi- 
tive counterparts baqci (‘abiding in (lod’), uhtjd 
(‘lifiding (iod’), and (‘sobriety’). In t))e 

controversy which arose as to the relative values 
of the ('cstniic state and tlie suhsequent return 
to consciousiK'ss * it is easy to disc(>rn the same 
motives as ranged Sufis on opposite sides in regard 
to the question, \Vere they antinomian or not? 
From th(^ standpoint of pure Stifism there is 
nothing beyond the suiireme negation of self, 
Nshen ‘the mortal disappears’ and religion no 
longer exists ; but logic csmqiels those Sufis who 
are more tiian nominal Muslims to set the life in 
(lod against and above the death to self, and to 
find the high(!st mystical experience in the state 
of conscious clairvoyance which succeeds the 
moment of ecstasy. 

‘Tlie full (’.ircle of deification inuHt conijirehend both the 
inward and oulward aHjiects of Deity—the One anci the Many, 
ihe Truth and the It it* not enou^'h to em'ape from all 

that is creuturely without entorin;; into the eternal life of (lod 
the C^reator rh manifested in His works. To abide in Coil {hn<ja), 
after havint? passed away from selfhood {/ayid), is the mark of 
the Perfect Nian, who not only journeys to Qod, i.e. passes from 
plurality to unity, but lu and (iod, {.e. continuinj,^ in the 
unitive state, tie returns witli (lod to the phenomenal vvorld 
from which he set out, and manifesto unity in plurality. In this 
descent . . . he brin^ns ilown and dis)>layH the Truth to man¬ 
kind while fuKillin^" the duties of the relij^dous law.'O 

Such a comprumise could not restore the balance 
(dlcctually. The Sufis might do homage to the 
Law, but they ranked it below’ tlie 'rruth and 
even below the Path. And, if the Trtith is above 
the Law, yet not in con trail iction with it, the 
view’ w’as plausible tlnit, when a man has attained 
to t he Truth, all his acts and w'ords are holy and 
in harmony wdth the .spirit of the Law, however 
they may seem to clash with its letter. Still, a 
f Qur'an, x \ iii. OI-SO. 

* Cf. E. Dluchct, ‘ ELudea 8ur I’i“soU'rismc mu.'^uhnan,’ JA, 
DIh 8er., x.x. flDOiiJ 49 fT. ; llujwiri, IQtsh/ al-Mahjfth, p. 'jli, 

Ibn Ivhaldun, /‘role<foau’na, tr. M. de Slane, Paris, ISCli-dS, 
iii. buff ; of. II. S. Nyborj^^, Khdncre SchriJ'ten den Ibn al- 
'Arald, Leyden, 1919, introd., p. ILL 
4 Cf. Hujwiri, Kanhf aPMahjuh, p. 184f. 

® Nicholson, The Mysticn of Is/nni, p. KkS. , 


Ilia media had to be secured, even at the price of 
illogical concessions on both sides. 

A Persian §iif), writing in the 5th rent., laments that his con¬ 
temporaries ‘ give the name of “law” to their lusts, call their 
own senseless fancies “divine knowledge,” the motions of the 
heart and atTections of the animal soul “ divine loye,” heresy 
“poverty,” scepticism “purity,” disbelief in positive religmn 
“a passing away from self,” neglect of the Law of the Prophet 
“ the m\stic path.’" i 

In A.D. 1*145 Qushairi published Ins famous 
‘ Kpistle on Sufism ’ {Iiisdla Ji dim al-tasrfivnuff), 
recalling to his fellow-mystics how in past times 
great Sufis spoke and beliaved as good Muslims 
and set an example of piety which their unworthy 
successor.s had almost forgotten. That these pro¬ 
tests w’(Te not made in vain was due al»o\’e all to 
(Ihazali.^ He fused the traditional and mystical 
ehunents into one mass. His work w'as lasting 
because it took shape not so much from the force 
of his mind as under the pressure of a searcliing 
spiritual experiimce: he liad worlced out and 
.solved the prohlem in himself before he gave the 
re.snlt in his hooks. Fifty years after the a[)pear- 
anee of (^ushairi’s Jhsd'ln Ohazali resigned the 
professorship of theology and canon law’ w Inch he 
lield in the Niv-amiyA college at Haghdad and went 
into retirement as a Sufi. He has told us in jiages 
as fascinating as N’ewinan’s Apologia how his 
studies and meditations at last made his conversion 
inevitable, through what struggh's he shed otl 
philosophy, scholasticism, and legalism, and gained 
the certainty that the central truth of religion lies 
in the inner life of the suul,^ By frankly accept¬ 
ing the main Safi position (Ihazali gave a new’ 
meaning to Islam and an assured filace within its 
fold to many earnestly religions men and women 
whom the formalists would have driven out if they 
9ould. Henceforth Islam is in large measure a 
inystical faith. But (lhaz.'lli alw'a3’s remained a 
Muslim in two essential points: (1) his leveience 
for the religious law, (2) his view of the nature of 
(jlod. He shut the (loor .against pantheism b}’ 
nsisting on the dogma that the Divine Being is 
lersonal, uni(]ue, distinet. from all other beings. 
In so far as the human soul hastlicse attributes, it 
H capable of knowing God ; but it (*ari never be 
dentified with God. Our knowledge of Goa 
ihqtends on His w'ill to make Himself known 
hrough revelation to pi'oiihets and saints whom 
He created. This left All/ili spiritn.'ilized end 
irought near to men’s hearts, hut still Allah, not 
he All in Gne. It may he said that Ghazali 
belong.s to Islam rather than to Islamic m^’stii ism, 
and that, inasmuch as Ik* is not a pantheist, he is 
not a tyjiical Sufi. Tiiis seems true. On the 
)tlier hand, while Sufis who are pantheists often 
jse language imp!) ing belief in a pei sonal God, 
uieh belief is by no means inconsistent w'ith the 
ull theory of /and, or at least may be sincerely 
3 ombilled w’itli it. 

4. God, man, and the universe.- Upon tlie founda- 
■ion of experimental m\sticism tlie Sufis built 
a theology and a jiliilosojiliy of wliich* the forms 
are as various in emit mi t and exjiression as the 
materials are diverse in origan. H is a notable fact 
liat the oldest scheme of this kind -which has 
■ecently been made accessible through llie puhlica- 
ion of {\\pKilitbal /modsiyi of IJallaj^—w asderived 
rom the Christian doctrine of two natures in God. 
According to Ilall.aj ( 7 .T).), the ossonce of God’s esseno.e is love 
lefore the creation God loved Himself in ab.solute unity and 
,brou>fh love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desirinu 
o behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness 


Hujvviri, ha^hf al-JI ah jab, p. 

'^See art. Ktuioh and Morality (Muslim). 

See al Mvnqidh jnin aq-rjaldl, tr. I'arhier de Meynard, JA 
M. IX. bil. ; D. n. Macdonald, Derelopmpnt of Mnnlirn 
,),n Theory, Londory 

* See Literature. 
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and duality, an an external object, He brou^dit forth from non¬ 
existence an imap:e of IliiuHclf, endowed with all His attributes 
and names. Tliis divine ima^e is Adam, in and by whom Ood is 
made manifest. Hall.aj, however, maintains a certain distinction 
between the divine and human natures. Even in their mystical 
union some personality survives : divinity (Ifthut) i.s infu.sed tn — 
not confused with—humanity (nnsut), as wine in water; hence 
the ‘deified’ man cries, 'Ana ‘7 am Ood.’l The 

markedly Christian flavour of the llallajian doctrine, to^^ether 
with its author’s use of the heretic'al term hriliil (‘ infusion ’ or 
‘incarnation’), condemned it in Muslim eyes, and later ^ufis 
take care to ^dve it a monistic interpretation ; Ihn al-'Arabi, 
f.n., reduces the/u/i 77 f and ndKuf to correlative and interchaiif^e- 
ahle aspects of the one reality. Vet. the maKUiitude of the del)t 
wliich Sufism owes to Ilall.'lj can hardly be overestimated. His 
doctrine, thoui^h formally r(*ji ctod, iniroduced and established 
ill Isl;\m the revolutionary idea that there is a principle of 
dilTerence in the Absolute itself. 

An important scliool of Rnfis, whoso watchword 
is ‘ tlio unity of being ’ {loahilat al-wujad gy ittihdd), 
liold tliat reality is one, that all anptirent multi¬ 
plicity is a mode of unity, and that tlie phenomenal 
IS the outward manifestation of the real. Their 
views may be illustrated by giving some account 
of a work entitled 77/« Man perfect in Krunrh (hje of 
the fjist and First Things by ’Abd al-Karim al-.lili, 
a mystic of the 15th centuiy A.D.^ 

The essence C)f God is unknowalde perse; wo 
must seek knowledge of it tlnough its nanu's hiuI 
attributes. It is a substance with two a/’cidents, 
eternity and everlastingness; witli two qualiti/'s, 
ereativeness and creatureliness ; with two dc.s( i ip- 
tions, uncreatediuiss and origination in time; wilh 
two names. Lord and slave {i.e. (b)d and man) ; 
witli two aspects, the outward or visible, which is 
the present world, and the inward or invisible, 
whicli is the world to come. Pure being, as such, 
has licit her name nor attribute; only when it 
gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
the realm of manifestation do names and attributes 
ajipear imprinted on it. The sum of these attributes 
is the phenomenal universe, wh :*h is phenomenal 
in (he sense that it shows reality under the form 
of externality. Although the distinction of essence 
and at t ribute must be admitted if wo are to think 
of the universe at all, the two are ultimately one, 
like water and ice. The se called [)benomenal 
world —the world of attributes—is no illusion ; it 
really exists as the self-revelation or other self of 
the Absolute. It exj/riisses God’s idea of Himself ; 
for, as I bn al-'Arabi says, 

‘ We oiirHelves are the attributes by which we describe God: 
our existence is merely an objectification of His existence. Ood 
is necessary to us in order that we may exist, while we aie 
necc.ssary to Him, in order that He may be manifested to Him¬ 
self.’ 

Thesinii)le essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, Jili calls ‘the darkness’ {(d-'aiiui). It 
develops consciousness by passing tlirough three 
St ages which modify its purity and simplicity. The 
first stage is oneness {ahadiynt), the .second i.s 
‘ lle-ness’ {huwlyat), the third is ‘I-ne.ss’ {aniyat). 
By this jirocess of descent absolute being becomes 
the subject and object of all thought and reveals 
itself as divinity with distinctive attributes em¬ 
bracing the whole series of existence. While every 
appearance displays some attribute of reality, man 
is the microcosm in which all these attributes are 
united, and in him alone does the Absolute become 
conscious of itstdf in all its diverse aspects. This 
can only mean that the Absolute, having completely 
realized itself in human nature, returns into itself 
through the medium of human nature, or, in mysti¬ 
cal language, that (Jod and man be<‘ome one in the 
perfect man—the divinely rapt prophet or saint— 
whose religious function as a mediator between 
man and God corresponds with his metaphysical 

1 Kitab nl-'fauuisln, ed. Maanij^non, p. 129 f. 

2Sco Sltaikh Muhammad hibal, The Development of Meta- 
phyeica in Persia, p. ISO IT. ; Nicholson, ‘The Kufi Doctrine of 
the Perfect Man,' in The Quest, viii. [10171 fAbff. A more ade¬ 
quate account of Jili’H work will be found in the present writer’s 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism (in the press). 


function as the unifying primuple by which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are 
harmonized. Therefore the u]»ward movement of 
the Absolute, from the spln'ie of rmiuifestation 
ha(;k to the uumauifested essence, takes place in 
and through the nnitive experience of the soul ; 
and so w'e have exchanged metaphysics for mysti¬ 
cism. Jili recognizes three jihasesof thisexj/erience 
running parallel, as it were, to the three stages— 
oneness, He-nc.ss, and 1-ness—-traverscul by the 
Absolute in its descent to eonsciousness, viz. the 
illumination of the names, the illumination of the 
attributes, ami the illumination of the essence. 
The perfect man is tlic (inal caus/^ of creation, the 
preserver of the univeuse, the ([utb (‘axis’) on 
which all the sphcr{ .s of cxist/mce revolve. He is 
a eojiy made in the imag(‘ cf God—a type of the 
cs.sonce with its two conadated attributes, divinity 
and liumaiv. iy. 11 uu' bis rtusl nature is threefold, 
as dill expressly (ba j.irf'S in the following verses : 
‘If \ lU Hav that, it (the i s^ern'c) is One, you arc right ; or if you 
K.'iy liiat it is T\vi>, It is in fact Two ; 

</r if joti v.ay, “ No, it is I'hrec," you arc right, for that is the 
rc a uaturc of man ’ i 

taa dug from a Muslim, w'ho identifies the ab- 
.solutcly perfect man with the jiropbet Muhammad, 
this 'I'linitarian dot trine is very nmiarkable ; but 
we mu ^t remember that the Sufis generally reganl 
Muhammad as tlie Logos, the Light of G^d which 
existed before the creation of the world, and for 
the sake of which all things were made.* d’be 
Logos is manifested in every age by the prophets 
ami .saints, who alone are actually perfect, though 
all men are potentially so. 

Other Sufis enummate ‘live diderent planes of 
existence {hazardt-i khamsa), which losc’s in true 
Being as it descends,’* and many adopt the Neo- 
I’latonic scheme of emanation.* 

The theory that all existence, thought, and 
action are really divine leads to consequences from 
which the Sufis do not shrink. In tlie iirst place, 
the univer.se must be essentially good. Even 
infidelity and sin are effects of the divine activity 
and belong to the divine perfection. Satan himself 
glorifies God, inasmuch as Ids disobedience is 
subordinate to the eternal will. Yet some at¬ 
tributes, i.e. some asj/ects in which God shows 
Him.self, siicli as majesty and wuath, are relatively 
less perfect than others, such as beauty and mercy. 
Wliat men call evil is privation, not-l)oing. In 
relation to the One, who has no opposite, it is 
nothing ; it appears only in the phenomenal world, 
w here tldngs are manifested per contraria. Simi¬ 
larly, all religious beliids must be essentially true. 
God, as Ibn al-'Arabi says, is not limited by any 
one creed. 

To Butnuiarize Jill once more : tlie different forms of worship 
result from the variety of names and attriliutes by wliich Ood 
reveals Himself in creation. Every name and attribute jiroduces 
its own characteristic effect; e.g., God is the true Guide {al- 
Jlihii); but He is also the Mislcader (at-MiopU), for the l^ur’an 
s\ya : ‘Allfih shall lead the wicked into error.' If any one of 
Hi.s names had remained ineffectual and unrealized, His self- 
manifestation would not have been complete. Therefore He 
sent His prophets, in order that those who followed them might 
worship Him os the One who guides mankind to salvation, and 
that those who disobeyed them might worship Him as the One 
who leads mankind to perdition. He is the truth or essence 
of every belief. Idolaters worship the being who permeat.e 8 
each atom of the material world ; dualists oflore the Creator 
and creature In one ; magians (fire-worshippers) the unity in 
which all names and attributes pass away, just as fire destroys 
all tiatural properties and transmutes th(*m to its own nature ; 
those who deny the existcnc.e of a Creator really worship 
Him in re.spect of His Ile-ness, in which He is potentially 
but not actually creative. It follows that all men are saved at 
the last. Hut Jili, as a Muslim, is obliged to make distinctions. 

1 Al-insdn al-kdvul, Cairo, A.ii. 130C, p. 10, 1. 21 f. 

2 Tf>r Andrae, Die person Muhammads, Btockholm, 1918, 
p. ff. 

8 See E. J. W, Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, i. 54 f. 

4 Cf. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Divdni Shamsi 
Tabriz, Cambridge, 1898, p. xxxii f. 
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The more completf'ly and universally the j 

in any form of worship, the measu 

Religions revealed through a (''"fd'het contain tl 
of truth, and among these the most e\ci ih r t ‘ 

Muslims, although tiieir felicity '■'V i no nrophe 

retribution : in the case of those '' ho a(-know eiige rm ^ 

I>e<‘au8o they invented forms of worship for ^hen • 

in the case 0 /Jews and Christians, h^rnuse the} 

revelation brou^^ht by all the prophets from 

Jill finds in Christianity the ooarest appro^ ^ 

monistic intemretaiion of /slain. (Jhnstians (hesavs) r^ogm 

the other point of view He reveals Jlimself th Jonn 
creatures. Their mistake lies in the limitation to uh 
have siihjerged the prinmple that Cod becomes manife.st in th 

wav God said in the Qur’an. ‘I breathed my spint in 
Adam' - and here the name Adam signides every human n 
dividual The worship of those v ho behold God in man 18 Ue 
highest Of all. Something of this vision Chnstians possess ai 
their doctrine about Jesus is a tiridge that will lead them at las 
to the knoudedge that mankind are like mirrors set face to I.u.t 
each of whieh eoMtains what is in all ; and so they will behold 
God in themselves and deelare Him to be absolutely One. 

5 . Slifi poetry.—A nion/y the [»ni(;tice.s devi.sed hy 
(he Siilis for the puriiose of stimulating^ reli^ion.s 
eniof ion there is nom^ more potent than that wIikm 
they name ‘audition’ i.e. li.steniri^^ to 

mnsie and son^c’ Countless stori(‘S are told of 
Sufis wlio were tlirown into ecstasy on lieariri^ja few 
fines of vers (3 chanted inadvertently by a sinpdn<.C 
girl or with intention hy oiui of themselves. Such 
verses were usually erotic, hut not mystical ; the 
alh'pmrical sense was not pdven hy theiioet but was 
supi.Iied hy the hearer. In Sufi pofdry, of course, 
it is otherwise ; here the poet's meaning is my.stical, 
however sensuous may he the form in which it 
lurks. And often the two kinds are so like (‘ach 
other superlicially that, unlc.ss we have some clue 
to the int.ciiLion of tlic writer, we cannot easily 
decide wlndher we are readinj^ an ode of human 
love or a hymn adilri'ssed to the Deityy^ If it 
he asked w'liy the Sufis make such lar^^e use 
of erotic and hacchanalian symbolism, tlio answer 
is that^ they could lind no analo^^y more su<^- 
gestivo and he(t< 3 r adapted to shadow forth the 
states of entliusiasm and ecstasy which tiieir poets 
desciihe. 


77, 1 • \r.a>i ' in spite '>f tl>eir recon.iite stylo, 

of Ibnal-Arat , J r peaiity. Of the 

contain soinc j,,^,.^t^ii,terestinj]: is Neslini,*^ 

Turkish Sufi p fCillai and a ineinher of tlie 

a fervent who^lerive their title from 

"mM'l’B'f »t dir«% 

metaphysics. 1 ,. the sublime conceptions 

Tie ‘Jets bis heart lie who)! ‘h , Pove which form the 

of all-emhr.acing Cmty and all con j ^^,r^ k the 


' Wine, torch, and beauty arc cniphaniee of Verity, 
l-’or it is that wJiich is revealed iiruler all forms soever. 
Wine and torch are the transport and light of the knower ; 
Hehold The Jieauty, for it ia hidden fr(»in none. 


Wine, torch, and beauty, all are present; 

Neglect not to embrace that Ileauty. 

Quad the w'ine of dying to self, and for a Reason 

Peradventure you will bo freed from Hie dominion of self. 

Drink wine, for it.s enn is the face of the k’riend ; 

The flagon is llis eye drunken and flown with wine.’ 3 

This poetry is the chief ^dory of Persian litera¬ 
ture. It may he studied in the (juatraius 
attributiul to Ahu Sa’id h. Ahi’l-Khair/ in tlie 
[loems of FaridiiMdiu ’Attftr,® Jtihil al-din Ivumi 
(o.v.), and Jami,^* or in the Gulsfuini liCiz of 
Aiahmud Shahistari, Whinheld's c<iition of the 
last-named work’ is provided with explanatory 
notes and may be recommended as the best intro¬ 
duction to the subject. In Arabic this genre of 
poetry takes a more conventional form, which is 
not so attractive to Western readers, hut the odes 
of Ihn al-Farid® are exceedinpdy tine, while those 

> (^f. D. R. M.'U'donald, ' Kmutional Religion in Islam as aflfocted 
by Music and Singing,’JRAN, 11)1)1, pp. 195 flf., 705fif. ; Hiijwiri, 
Kashfal-Mnhjuh, ji. JlkdlT. 

2 Sec Nicholson, Mystics of Isfarn, p. 102flf. 

3 Culshani Rilz, ed. and tr. E. II. Whinfleld, London, 1880, 
p. 78 f. 

* Text and Germ. tr. by H. Eth^ in Sitrnngsben'chte der k. 
layer. Aknd. der WisseJischaftoy Diilos.-philol. Clo-sse, lx.vix. 
pt. 2 [1875] p. 145 f., Ixxxix. pt. i. [1878] p. J8 f.; cf. E. G. Rrowrie, 
Lit. Hist, of Persia, ii. 201 tT. 

6 La Po^'^ie pkilosupfiiqxie et religietcse chez les Persans, 
d'aprPs le. Mantic iittair, oxi le. Langage des oiseaux*, ed. and tr. 
Garcin de Tasay, I’aris, 1W)4, 

6 Vusnf und Zulaikha, tr. R. T. II. Griffith, London, 1882. 

t I/Ondon, 1880. 

Of. Grangeret de Lagrange, Anthologie arahe, Paris, 1828, p. 
25 ff ; Nicholson, Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, p. 393 ff. 


h tf V f h' xiste • d throughout the 

'' Truth is the one source of a ^ '"uon ; how the Primal 

universe through emanation out in turn the 

Intelligence, itself '"S . '-ast their light upon the 

Primal Soul; how the Hicne ^ a luirror-like reflects 

darkncs.Hof ^ of the Truth are 

one. He sees how the ^ ' i I Alt ( 1 ,^ 

HHS 

Jet},at isa,-ti.,,' l).ro.„,hall 

miriudngTach'TM^^^^ 'cl'oHmd with a fresh plienonmnai efflux 
a.liated from the Sourceof Exi.stence, 

■ it 80 that the whole contingent iiniverse is momi ntariiv 
ing annihilated and re-created, though the successive acU 
destruction and renewal follow one another in .such swift 
icccssion that they are wholly imi>erccptible, 
one uninterrupted line, oven as an unbroken circle < f re s 
•n if a single spark sbali be whirled quickly round. L"t the 
,t may mVt rest content with the mere perception of these 
..igh mysteries; indeed that vepv Love which ha,s revealed them 
to him iinjicls Jiim to seek reunion with the irnth. 

Clod, as the poet.s coiictdve Him, i 8 the ctermil 
niuty wliich hy the ucces.sity of its nature desires 
he loved, manifests itself for the sake of love, 
nd is tlie real object of all love. J'.ven earthly 
love is a tyjie of sjiiritnal, a hrid^03 leading; to 
reality.*^ 'I'he soul, bein^^ divine in its es.scnce, 
longs for union with that from which it is senarated 
hy the illusion of individuality, and this longing 
aspiration, which urges it to {uiss away from self¬ 
hood and to rise on the wings of oe.sta.sy, is the 
only means wheridiy it c.'in return to its original 
home. Love 11 ansimita's into |)nre gold the b.ase 
ohenomenal alloy of wliich every creature partakes. 
While rea.Hon is dualislie, love unilies hy t ranscend¬ 
ing thought. 

‘llo comes, a moon wlio.se like the ■^'^v ne’er saw, awake or 
dre.aining, 

Crowned with eternal flame no flood enn l.ay. 

Lo, from Llie flagon of Hiy love, U Lord, my soul i.s swimming. 
And ruined all my liody’s house of cla> ! 


When first the Giver of the grape my lonely heart befriended, 
W ine fired my bosom and my veins filled np, 

Put when his image all mine eye possessed, a voice diiscendcd ; 
" Well (lone, O sovereign W’ine and peerless Cup ! " 

Ijove’s inij^dity arm from roof to base eacii dark abode is hewing 
Where chinkH reluctant catch a golden ray. 

My heart, when Lov e’s sea of a sudden hiir.st into its viewing. 
Leaped headlong in, with “ Find me now who may I ” ’D 

’I’he following pas.sages further illustrate the 
manner in whi(‘h uiis principle i.s applied by Sufi 
p()(*ts. 

Jjove is the (inal cause of creation : 

* In solitude, where Being signless dwelt, 

And all the universe atill dormant lay 
Concealed in aelflessness, One Being Was, 

Exempt from " I”- or “Thou ’’-ness, and apart 
From all duality ; Beauty Supreme, 

Unmanifest except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power to charm 

The souls of all . . . 

But Beauty cannot brook 
Concealment and the veil, nor patient rest 
Unseen and unadmired : ’twill hurst all bonds 
And from its prison-casement to the world 
Reveal Itself . . . 


I Tarjumdn al-Ashwdq, ed. and tr. Nicholson, Ijondon, 1911. 
^Gibb, i. 33(>fT. 

3 See E. G. Browne, in JR AS, 1898, p. 01 ff. ; 0. Huart and 
Feylesouf Ri?a, Teztes persans relatifs d la secle des Ilourovfls, 
liOndon, 1909, 

* Gibb, i. 6.5 f. ft See Gibb, i. 20 f., 63 f, 

8 Divdni Sharnsi Tabriz, p. 342. 
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Wherever Beauty dwells, 

Such is its nature and its heritajfe 

From Everlasting Beauty, which emerged 

From realms of purity to shitie upon 

The worlds, and all the souls which dwell therein. 

Each speck of matter did lie constitute 
A mirror, causing ea(;h one to reflect 
The heauty of His visage. From the rose 
Flashed forth His beauty, and the nightingale, 

Beholding it, loved madly. P'rom that fire 
The candle drew the lustre which beguiles 
The moth to immolat ion . . . 

Beware ! say not, “ He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers.” Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. Me alone 
Is manifest, and Thou in truth art hid. 

Pure love, like beauty, coming but from Him 

Reveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the mirror also ; Ho alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. “ I ” and “ Thou ” 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal.’ i 

Love is the essence of all religions : 

'Soul of mine, thou dawning Light: be not far, O be not far I 
TiOve of mine, thou Vision bright: be not far, O be not far ! 

See how well my Turban fltteth, yet the Parsee (lirdle bmds 
me ; 

Cord and Wallet I bear light: be not far, (I be not far ! 

True Parsee and true Brahman, a Clhristian, yet a Mussulman, 
Thee I trust supreme by Right; be not far, O be not far ! 

In all Mosques, Pagodas, Churclies, 1 do find one Shrine alone; 
Thy Face is there my sole delight: be not far, O be not far ' ’ ^ 

The same ])rinciple enables the Sufi poet to solve 
the i)rohlem8 of evil and predestination. 

‘The more a man loves, the deeper he p iietratcs the divine 
purj^oses. Ix)ve is “the astrolabe of heavenly mysteries,” the 
eye-sahe which clears the spiritual eye and makes it clair¬ 
voyant.’ 3 

Through love we can discern that evil, so far as it 
has any real e.xistence—and in relation to (iod it 
has none—is a good in disguise or, at the worst, a 
necessary condition for the manifestation of good.^ 
As r(‘gar<ls ])redestination, nerfect love implies 
identity of will and thus aoolishes the conllict 
between freedom and necessity. 

‘ The word “ compulsion ” makes me impatient for love’s sake ; 
’Tis he who loves not that is fettered I y compulsion. 

This is close communion w'ith Ood, not compulMion, 

The shining of the sun, and not a dark (doud.’t* 

The lyri(! ])oetry of Siihsm reaches its highest 
mark in pantheistic hymns describing the states 
of fand (negation or individuality) and baqCi 
(affirmation of universal c()nsciousne.ss). 

‘ Lo, for I to myself am unknown, now in God’s name what 
must 1 do ? 

I adore not the Cross nor the Crescent, I am not a Giaour nor 
a Jew. 

East nor West, land nor sea is my home, I have kin nor with 
angel nor gnome, 

I am wrought not of fire nor of foam, I am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew'. 

I was born not in China afar, not in Sa(|8in and r)ot in Bulghar ; 
Not in India, where five rivers are, nor ’Iraq nor Khorasan I 
grew. 

Not In this world nor that world I dwell, not in Paradise, neither 
in Hell ; 

Not from Eden and Rizwan I fell, not from Adam my lineage 
I drew. 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract without shadow 
of trace, 

Soul and bod^' transcending I live in the soul of iny Loved One 
anew 1 ’ 6 

Though many of these poems are exquisite in 
form and elaborate in style, it is dithcuilt to regard 
them as prodmds of consedous literary art, and tlie 
present writer is inclined to accei)t the statement 
that the odes of Jalal al-T)in Rumi, Ibn al-Karid, 

1 Jami, VuKnf u Zxilnikhd, tr. E. G. Browne, in art. ‘^ufiism’ 
in Religious Sijsteins of the World, p. 328 f. 

2 Tr. after Ruckert bv W. Haatie in The Festival of Spring, 
from the Dlvun of Jelaleddln, Glasgow, 11M).3, ju .3. 

3 Whinfield, Masnavi-i Ma'navi : the Spiritual Couplets of 
Maulana Jaldlu-'d-din Muhammad-i Rumi^, Ix>ndon, 1898, 
Introd. p. 28. 

* Ni('.holson, Mj/stics of Islam, p. 96 f. 

6 Whinfield, Masnavi-i Ma’navi, p. 26. 

8 Dlvdni Shamsi Tabriz, p. 344. 
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Ibn al-'Arabi, and other Sufi poets were often 
composed under the inlluence of ecstasy and are in 
fact analogous to what is known as ‘automatic 
writing.’^ 'Dnur rhythm and nndody, combined 
with t he symbolic form in whidi tliey are clothed, 
give them a strange power of (uunmiinicating to 
the reader the same feeding of rajdure by which 
their comnoser Mas inspired ; and tin* etlecT is 
greatly enlianced when tluty are chanted v itli an 
accompaniment of music, as is customary among 
Sufis engaged in dhikr. While students of this 
pool ry cannot ignore the conventional rules of 
interpretation which assign a tixed allegorical 
meaning to a large numlxu' of words that aie 
commonly used in a diUcrent sense, smdi a metliod 
may e.asily be ])ushcd too far. Ibn al-'Ar.ahi’s 
commentary on tlie 'J'fu'ju/n<hi al-Ashicciq shoMs 
that even the author of a mystical ode is sometimes 
unable to explain its meaning. The ecstatic 
elennmt appears only at intervals and stddom M'ith 
its first int,(‘nsity in narrative romances, w hi(didepict 
the soul’s love of God and its ultimate union with 
Him as the story of two human lovers—t’.g., Yusuf 
aFul Zulaikha, Laila and Majnun, Salaman and 
Ahsal—and dida<‘ti(r poems, of which the Masnavi 
is the iiiost C(debiatC(f. 

Litfrai URK.- -This art. Is 8Up]''RiUPntary to, and should ho 
road in connexion with, the art. Ahckticihm (MiiHliin), In (he 
preHtMit writer’s opinion, it would be premature to aim at giving 
a historical consiuictus of the subjei t, since adeipia’j materials 
are not yet availatile. Farther information concerning the 
doctrinoH of individual f;^ufis will be found in the artt. 'Aim 
AI.-t^AIUR AL-J1LANT, 'AHD AR-RaZZAQ, 1,1 M.LAJ, IllN yCFAlL, JaI-AI, 
AI.-DIN RO.MI, McHYI AL-DIN IBN A1--'.\UA1U, ASIl-SlI a’k ANl, Hlid 
SchrawardI. tSee also artt. Bi.ksskdnkhs (Muhammadan), 
Communion with Dbity (Muslim), Dkrv ihh, and LovK(Muhamma- 
dan). 

(1) General.~F. A. G. Tholuck, Ssufismus sive Theosophia 
Persarum pantheistica, Berlin, 1821 ; E, H. Palmer, Oriental 
Mysticitm, Camliriilge. 1867; E. G. Browne, art. ‘ t^ufiism,’ in 
Religious Systems oj the WorUl, London, 1KS)2, p. 314 ff. ; 
I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelherg, 1910, 
pp. 139-200; D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and 
Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909 ; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1914 ; Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub, tr. R. A. 
Nicholson, do. 1911. 

(2) Origin and early development. —A. von Kremer, Gesch. 

(ier herrschenden Jdeen des Islams, Leipzig, 1868, p. ; 

E. G. Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia, Lojidon, 1902-06, i. 
206 fT., 416 ff.; A. Merx, Idee und Grundlinien ciner allge- 
meinen Gesch. der Mystik, Heidelherg, 1893, p. 25 IT. ; 
I. Goldziher, ‘Materialien zur EiitwickelungHgesch. des 
t^^uflsmns,' Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. [1899] no, 1, 
p. 35 ff. ; R. A. Nicholson, ‘An Historical Encpiiry concerning 
the Origin and Development of ^ufiiBin,’ JR AS, 1906, p. 3()3 ff. ; 

D. S. Margoliouth, The FJarly Development of Mohammedan¬ 
ism (liL), London, 1913, p. 107 ff. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, do. 1908, p. 96 ff. ; 
H. Frank, Beitrag rur Erkenntniss des Suftsmus nach Ibn 
Khaldun, lA*inzig^ 1884 ; L. Massignon, Kitub al-'fau'dsin, 
1‘ariH, 1913; D. S. Margoliouth, ‘Notice of the Writings of 
al-Harith al-Muh.^sibi, the first ^ufi Author,’ in Trans, of the 
Third Intemat. Congress for the Hist, of Religions, Oxford, 
1008, i. 292 ff. ; R. Hartmann, Das .^ufitum nach al-Kuschairi, 
Hamburg, 1914; Al-KuschairVs Darstellung des SdfUxirns, 
Berlin, 1914; I. Goldziher, ‘ Neuplatonische und gnostische 
Eleniente im Haxiitli,’ ZA xxii. fl908) 317 IT., A Ruddhismus 
hatdsnaz Iszlamra, Budapest, 1003, tr. T. Duka, in J HAS, 11K)4, 
p. 125 ff. ; E. H. Whinfield, ‘ Hellenism and Muhammadanism,’ 
JR AS, 1905, p. 527 ff. ; R. A. Nicholson, ‘The Goal of 
Muhammadan Mysticism,’ .//iz! N, 1913, p. .5 ) ff. 

(3) Doctrine .—Most of the important European hooka and 
papers on ^lifism have already been mentioned in the present 
art. or in the various artt. enumerated above. These tit les are 
not repeated in the list which follows. M. Schreiner, ‘ Beitriige 
zur Gesch. der theologiachen Bewegungen im Islam,’ ZDMG 
lii. [1898] 513ff. ; E. Blochet, ‘ Etudes sur I’t’^soterisme inusul- 
inan,’ JA, 9th ser., xix. [11M)2] 489 ff. and xx. [1902 ] 49ff. 
(concerning the different grades of Sufis, the qu\b, and the 
inferior saints); I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
Halle, 1888 00, pt. ii. pp. 277-378 (worship of Muslim saints); 
H. Eth4, ‘ Der Sufismus und seine drei Hauptvertreter,’ in 
Morgenlandische Stxidien, I^eiji/ig, 1870, p. 95 ff. ; W. H. T. 
Gairdner, ‘ Al-Ghazali’s Mislikat al-Anwar and the GhazftH- 
1‘rohlem,’ in Der Islam, v. [1014] 121 ff., “ Way" of a 
Mohammedan Mystic, Leipzig, 1912; E. H. Whinfield, 
Lawa’ih of Jami, Persian text with Eng. tr., London, 1906; 

F. A. G. Tholuck, Rluthensamrnlung aus der rnorgenldtid- 
ischen Mystik, Berlin, 182.5. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

I Cf. the testimony of Madame Guyon and Blake, cited in 

E. Underhill, Mysticism*, TiOndon, 1912, p. 78ff. 
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SUGGESTION. —Su;^"<j:esti()n is the production 
of a reJicLion hy an ideational process, bat witliont 
deliberation on the part of the subject thereof. 
Tlie term applies also to any attempt by the 
subject or by another person to produce such a 
reaction. ‘A’ su;.,^^a!sti()n is any idea that de- 
t ennine.s, or is use(i for the purpose of determining, 
the outcome of sucli a non-mdiberative process. 

The cjualification ‘by an idcaitional process’ is 
intended to diU’erenliate suggestion from primary 
instinct-acts. Sucli a<‘ts, though they may be 
secondarily initiated by an idea or mental image 
(as when a letter makes me angry with the writer 
of it), require as their primary .stimulus nothing 
but an aj)[iropriate s(>nse-presentation. Sugges¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is primarily ideational. 
The nrost ty[)ical suggestions are those tliat are 
conveyed by language. (Gesture, in the broad 
senses of significant bodily motions, j)ostur(^s, and 
inarticulate vocalization, conuvs mext. Natural 
phenomena act suggestively only when they have 


vionsly been associated in the subjects 
^vitl. the 8 UK«c«tive idea. The reason "I'y 
idea of bendiiiK my lir-st ‘''■'r'*''■'"i?' fTl o Uvo 
bcndiiiR, according to Tliovndiko, 
the idea of the Umding and the actual bending 
have been experienced togetlier heretoioie. i 
very first flexions of the linger, it may be added, 
occurred rellexly, without any antecedent idea 
thereof. Just so, if the sight of a glass of watei 
upon my dinner-iahle induces me to drink vaiei 
that I do not want, habit is clearly tlie cxiilauation. 

This theory enables ns to bring all the psycliica 
and pliysical manifestations of sngg(;stion under 
the same tNvo heads, habit and instinct. 

Both are found in Antony’s handling: of the Roman rabble^ 
The opinion of the art isans coiieerniui^ Cirsur s de.Ub was 
(piickly reversed, not bv the wci-hiiiir of pros and eons t.nt by 
brin^dng attention bank apain and apain to essentialh l:e s.iine 
point, i.e. by narrowinp attention so that the old athLiide o 
admiration for Ciesar the conqueror was reinstate<t. In af 
ditiori, Antony arouses various in.«tint:t.s, as when vvorks upon 
curiosity untii the crowd demands to bear tlio will that be pre- 


ant ('C(!(lcntly acquired a imuining, as when one 
avoids poison ivy, or quickens one’s fiace upon 
liearing distant tfinmlim. 

'riie term ‘ n.'action,’ as here used, refers to both 

ycliical and bodily responses. It inclmhxs beliefs, 
hallucinatory per(;eptions, attitudes (witli tlieir 
atlective and emotional aspects), stimulation of 
involuntary muscles and of certain glands, par¬ 
ticular contraiJions of v^oluntary muscles and 
mus(;le-.systcms, even extended chains of siudi 
contractions, and linally, in all these fields, in- 
liibitions and functional paralyses as well as 
stiriiuiations. 

A reaction is ‘deliberate’ when it is made after 
attention has been given to alternatives, and with 
the alternatives in view. Associated with the 
idea that didim's any alternative is a tendency 
towards something beyond itself as merely tliis 
idea now present, llecaiise of these associated 
tendencies ideas may he said to (compete with one 
another and tlieiefore to involve inhiliilions as 
well a.s positive stimulations. In deliberation 
there is mutual inhihitioii of two or more com- 
[)eting ideas, wherefore pojmlar thought correctly 
conceives that [laiise or postponement is a mark 
of deliberate conduct an(l of deliberate believing. 
Suggestion, on the other hand, implies tlie ab 
seiice, or relative lack, of such com[)etition, inliibi- 
tioii, and j)ause. All (bat is necessary is that 
attiMitiori sliould be withheld from some of the 
ideas api)ropriate to the gnxen situation, and 
focused or ‘narrowed down’ to sonu; one idea or 
colierent chain of ideas. Thereupon the a.ssoeiated 
tendency tliat has just been referred to is auto¬ 
matically instated. 

How such as.soeiate(l tmideneies should Ih^ con¬ 
ceived has licen a matter of debate, W. MeDougall 
emphasizing the suheonsidoiis eharaiJer of the 
connexions here involved, and also the close re¬ 
lation of suggestion in genera] to ‘psychic phen¬ 
omena, ’ is of the opinion that any' adequate analysis 
of snggeslion must rest at last uj»on a theory of 
the subconscious.^ ^^’illiam James n.se<i tlie jdirase 
‘ ideo-motor action ’ to designate what he regarded 
as a mental law, namely ; 

‘ Every reiuTseuUvtion of a movemout awakens in somedepree 
the aeLual nio\ement whi(;h is its object; and awakens it in a 
maximum depree whene\ er it is not kept from so doing by an 
antagonistic rcpre.sentation jiresent simultaneously to the miiid.’^ 

On the other liand, It. L. ’riiorndike ojiposes to 
(ho ‘ideo-motor’ theory, and by imjilieation to 
MeDougall also, the following far simpler theory : 
an idea may produce a movement in either of two 
ways—hy imaging an object that awakens an 
instinctive resjxmse, or, umler the ordinary law 
of habit, by reinstating something that has pre- 


It is evident that suggestion is not an excep¬ 
tional, rare, or abnormal phenomenon, hut an 
omnipicseut fact of all mind whenever its leactions 
are upon tlie ideational level. In liypnosis com- 
jicting ideas may he inhibited to an extraordinary 
d(‘gree, but there is no lixed line of division be¬ 
tween the incipient stage.s of hyimosis gradually 
brought on ami fully normal mental ai tioii. Simi¬ 
larly the ordinary elleets of cheerful or of gloomy 
expectation are merely heightened in (lie extreme 
and truly remarkable facts of suggestive thera¬ 
peutics,- 

The proe(‘ss of suggijstion lias, as such, no 
particular relation to the truth or the f.ilsity of 
what is suggested. One may arrive hy suggestion 
at true beliefs or false, and at etliii’alf}' correct or 
incorrect attitudes and conduct. Suggestion is an 
ordinary device of oratory ami of preacliing, as it 
is also of advertising ami of salesmaushij). Ib'cent 
works on ‘business psychology’ prt'sent what, may 
fairly he called a teclinic that is parallel to that of 
physician.s who employ psycho therapy, 'rims far 
(he ethical aspects of inlluencing buyers l<v sugges¬ 
tion liave not been examined as carefully as the 
technic. 

If any one should doa)»t wlicther the deliberate 
intlueiieing of men to act without deliberation is 
ever justiliahle, the following three considerations 
wouhl have a hearing. (1) 'riicre ai'e numerous 
eases in which the ends of deliheration are defeated 
hy the process of deliheration itstdf, as wlnm too 
meticulous weigliing of [)ossil)le conseqmuices or 
an overwrought iiisistenee upon eoniplebe eertainty 
l)r(!vents the action that a situation calls for. One 
way to get such a person over liis ‘dead centre’ is 
precisely to narrow his attention to one of (he 
alternatives until action ensues. (2) When an 
instinctive capacity for noble emotions ami atti¬ 
tudes has become dull from disus(‘, one simply 
lacks considerat ions that are needed for delihera¬ 
tion. A psycliologieal pre-condition of all delihera¬ 
tion is appreciation of the pertinent alternatives. 
W’hat is to he done for a man, then, who.se liahits 
preclude any f(M>]ing of the force of a i)ei'tinent 
alternative? The obviously rational pro(;edure is 
by processes of suggestion to narrow Ins attention 
upon some object tliat may awaken an instinctive 
response of the desirable sort, ami then to lead 
him to include this fresh experience among the 
data of his deliberate thinking. ( 3 ) Whether we 
Avill or not, a large factor in edneation, particularly 
in the development of standards and ideals in the 
young, is suggestion emanating from adults, espeei- 

1 See Tborndike, ’ Ideo-Motor Action,’ Psych. Hen. xx. (1913) 
Oimctk 


1 See art. Hypnotism. -Sec artt. Dihkasr and Mrdicine, Hypnotism, Psycho- 

- Principles of Psychology, ii. 526. TniCKAPKi'Tics. 
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ally parents and teaclier.s. A purely rationalistic 
education is a psyelioloj^ical ini possibility. Hence 
it is a custom of educators to take at least some 
measures for determining the sorts of suggestion 
towhicli pupils shall he exposed. M. W. Keatinge 
argues for careful, deliberate planning of this part 
of teaching.^ 

On the other hand, suggestion is, on the whole, 
a process of repetition or of maintaining some 
status quo ante rather than a process of criticism 
and revision. Under the influence of suggestion 
alone one merely drifts with social currents, or 
follows a leader, or imitates one’s own past, or at 
best applies a recognized standard or sets free a 
disused instinctive capacity. To judge a standard, 
on the other hand, one must attend to alternatives. 
It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to suppose 
that truly ethical action requires nothing hut 
deliberation. Kthical situations are made real to 
us, especially situations that call for reform, by 
some kindling of elemental j)roces.ses that include 
strong satisfactions or their opposites. 'Phns i(, 
comes to pass that great sermons commonly irittu - 
vveave strong suggestions with analysis and even 
argument. 

To exhibit the whole significance of suggestion 
in religion w'onld requiif* an historical catalogue 
of ])ractically all forms of deeply felt exj>cri(m( o. 
iViinitive fears connected with tabu and with 
spiritism were jiropagated from individual to 
individual an<l from gen(nati<jn to generation by 
suggestion. The same is true of (in' lejoicing that 
accomiianied some of the ceremonies, rriestboods 
acquired and retained tln'ir power b}' narrowing 
the attention of worsliip|)ers by means of sense 
stimuli of various sorts focused upon some point 
that required no deliberation. The mystics of all 
ages have [iracd iscd auto-suggestion urnh'r the name 
of contemplation or interior prayer. Modern re¬ 
vivals have [iroduced a sense of sin, conversion 
(reversal of attitudes and of likes and dislikes), 
and ‘ {issurance ’ or the ‘witness of the S})irit’ 
chiefly hy suggestion. Indeed, managers of re¬ 
vival cam[)aigns at the present day are accustomed 
t-o organize preaching, singing, personal work, and 
advertising of various kinds uj)on a strictly sug¬ 
gestive liasis. Not the least item is the careful 
prejiaration of the public mind, sometimes for 
weeks in advance of the first public meeting. 
Finally, such experiences as ‘ the jerks,’ ‘ the 
power,’ ‘ sjieaking in tongues,’ and ‘interpretation 
of tongues’ [iresent as a whole cases of suggestion. 
They are usually initiated by a s[)ontaneous auto¬ 
matism which is then imitated (by oneself and by 
others) without deliberation, but often with supjiort 
from passages of Scripture. I’he idea of a baptism 
‘with tire’ has similarly fuHilled itself here and 
there." 

The phenomena of suggestion reach their climax 
in human masses, whether crowds (which involve 
spatial })ropinquity) or a public whose opinions 
and attitudes are formed by common reailing 
matter or even by statements passing from mouth 
to mouth. It is a fact of common observation that 
ill a crowd one may act ‘ like a difVerent nerson,’ 
accepting as truth what one could not ordinarily 
believe, and conducting oneself contrary to one’s 
ordinary standards. The mechanism whereby 
crowd suggestion acquires this remarkable power 
is as follows. ( 1 ) Certain instinctive capacities 
are strongly stirred by the massing of approjiriate 
stimuli. Man has a gregarious instinct, is peculi¬ 
arly interested in the movements of his fellows, 
and is sensitive to their approvals and disapprovals. 
Here is the basis for a quickening or excitement of 

1 Suggestion in Educatioix^. 

2See‘H. S. Dyer, Revival in India, London, 1907, ch. iv. and 
p. 76. 


the mind through the mere presence of others, as 
also for watching and following otbms, and for 
subordinating, even forgetting, one’s own ideas in 
the presence of a sentiment generally held by the 
mass. ( 2 ) A crowd usually assembles under tlie 
inlluenci^ of some common thought. Kven when 
this is not the case, conversation tends (o [)roduee 
a common thought. Moreover, under the stimulus 
of the ex(^itenient already referred to, soim* indivi¬ 
dual—either one with relatiN'ely few inhibitions or 
one with strong convictions, or even a dc'signing 
demagogue—is likely to sjx'ak aloud. Tliis often 
precipitates the thinking of the entire mass. It 
is now as if (jach one werii suggi^sting to every 
other one the idea that has come to exjnession. 
Thus sentiment rolls up like a snowball. (3) This 
narrowing of attention, as .dready indicated, in¬ 
volves an equally strong inbibiti(m u]>oii ideas that 
would onliiruily ap]»ear as compi'titors. There¬ 
fore strong, impulsive action occurs spontaneously 
and npj>ears to the subject to be natural and justiti- 
abh‘. A (Towd is incapable of tine discriminations 
and of skill ; its acts t<'nd towards the simplicity 
and criidity of instinct ; and tberefon', in this 
case, a human association easily acts less socially 
(ns lar as ends and consequences are concernecl) 
than its members v.ould do if they faced the same 
moral issue severally. 

All that has just been said applies also to 
masses that are unified by means of the public 
firess. Our present means of communication are 
so swift and so all-pervasive that men feel the 
pr<^sence of one another almost the world over at 
almost the same instant. Communities that are 
a thousand miles apart get the same news, often 
word for word, at about the same hour ; the etlect 
of the news in one (!ommunity now becomes an 
item of news in the other ; action as well as idea 
thus s[)reads. 'This is the process whereby a whole 
nation rises to succour sullerers from earthquake 
or from lire, or to repel an invader. Thus, too, 
political opinions as well as fashions of dross and 
of speech spread v ith great rapidity. 

A stmly of suggestion as a means of governing 
rmm in the State as well as in the Church will 
show that one of the basal ditrerenoes between 
types of organization lies in the degree to which 
suggestion, as compared with deliberation, is 
ollicially used. At tbe tribal level of organization 
common action is secured to a great extent by 
suggestion of the crowd type, as in dances and 
otlier < eremonies, and in tlui i)ersonaI leadership 
of the chief. In the monarchical State, as in 
sacenlotal religion, men are ruled partly by direct 
(•ommand (which is, under some conditions, a 
potent mode of suggestion), and ]>artly by page¬ 
antry and other sensuous or sentimental appeal 
that ever reawakens a tr.aditional attitude of 
loyalty. The underlying psychi(\'il principle of 
democracy, on the other hand, is deliberate group 
;m tion. A deliberative group is one in whicii 
unity is sought, not by witlulrawing attention 
from alternatives, but by mutual incitement to 
pause and weigh alternatives before acting. This 
type is most fully developed in bodies that have 
formal rules of order. Here, as a preliminary to 
each common act, the entire group pauses, the 
chairman saying, ‘ Are there any remarks ? ’ Then, 
as if challenging each individual to full, deliberate 
self-ex]>res.sion, he asks, ‘ Are you ready for the 
question?’ I’his procedure has been devise<l so as 
to prevent action under suggestion. Whereas the 
crowd hecomes a unit by the supjircssion of indi¬ 
vidual inhibitions, the deliberative gronj) achieves 
its unity prei'isely by inviting the expression of 
competing ideas, and by sfireading them out for 
inspection and unforced selection. The ballot, in 
popular government, is an organ for essentially 
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the same type of deJiberatio!! on the scale of the 
local conimniiity or of tlie nation.^ 

Litkrati'Rr. — A. Binet, La Sk Paris, 1900 ; 

Warner Brown, ‘Individual and SfX Dilferenocs in SiiL'tfCHti- 
bility,’ U^nirrrsity of California J'lihlications in Psychology, 


h'flnito 6urten.?noe Iron, tl', 

Primal Lit^ht.’ • i- 

\V« may .listiri'mish two .lluMMnat.oas, 

,„X L :«..? ii» r 'r 


bility,’ (fnirersity of California I^uhlications in Psychology, IIIOOCS oi n» MPoidcntal derivative, 

mo^i., no. 0, pp.'e9i-4do: G. A. Coe, The Psychology of abstract, formless; {!) ’ ^ 

Religion, Chica^,^f), 1016, ch.s. viii. and x. ; A. S. Edwards, ‘An nosscssin''’ form. The pine ll^^bt IS . ir ii i 

Experimental Study of Sensory Sug-g-eytion,’xxvi. [Wlfi] rit and SOul), knovvinj^ itsell iliron^ni 

99-129; H. L. Hollingworth, Advertising and Selling, New IVH itself iniist be nm c 

York and London, 1017, ch. xii. ; W. James, The Principles of itself, for whatever hm)\V S | 

Psychohsjy, ‘2 vols., New York aiifl London, 1H90 and later Jjjrjit ’ The accidental ll^^llt IS lelaiCd L [ 

editions,^ii, f)22-530, and eh. xxvii. ; M. W. Keatinge, Nnwe.s‘- „ ^fr.w.f fo cause and only exists as an 

Hmi in FAlucation'L J.omhm, 1911; W. D. Scott, The Tsy- llKlit as illuminated 

'.hology of Advertising , \UM.ou, 1008, cb. vi.. Influencing Men attllhllto 111 as. ocia ^ ci iti Aristotle’s 

171N('W York, 1011 , rbs. v. and vi. ; E. C. Thorndike, ohioct (boilv), wiiicll is not matter I 

■Ideo-Motor A-dion,’ Psych. Peo. xx. [lOLij 91-106; C L. ,,se of the tern) biit merely the negation necessarily 
Tnckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestioji^, London, . ^ Hfrlit 

1913; W. //yiniotisanvs nnd Suggestion, Ijv'ipzi^, imj)lied in tne natll e g * . , -u • 


Religion, Chicago, 1916, ch.s. viii. and x. ; A. S. Edwards, An 
Experimental Study of Sensory Suggestion,xxvi. (1911)] 
99-129; H. L. Hollingworth, Advertising aiid Selling, New 
York and London, 1917, ch. xii. ; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychohxjy, 2 vols., New York anfl London, 1H90 and later 
editions,"ii, f)22-530, and ch. xxvii. ; M. W. Keatinge, Sngnes- 
tio 7 i in Fdneation'^, ]iond<in, 1911 ; \A7. D. Scott, 'J'he /psy¬ 
chology of Advertising, Holton, 1008, cb. vi.. Influencing Men 
in Business, New York, 1911, rbs. v. and vi. ; E. C. Thorndike, 
‘Ideo-Motnr Aidion,’ Psych. Beo. xx. [1913J 91-106; C. L. 
Tiickey, Treatment by llypnntism and Sug<jestion*i, London, 
1913 ; W. Wiindt, Ilyfoiotismus nnd Suggestion, Leipzig, 1892, 
reprinted from Philosophische Studien, vol. viii. pt. i. The 


reprinted from Philosophische Studien, vol. viii. pt. i. The *-pho experimental fact of f ho tran.sformation of f ^ 

iPsychologiral Bulletin ])uhlishca annually a)» annotated list of elements^ into one another points to this fundamental Aosojuic 

new jdihiicalions on Huggestion. Sec also the annual Psycho- matter which, with its various degrees of grossness, constitute 
logical Index under divi.sion yiu. 2. the various spheres of material heiug.’ ^ 

(Jeopce a. (:oe. substance, (d) dark 

SUHRAWARDI. -Subr.-uvard, a small town qualities ; and the combination of tbese 

in (lie Jibal province of Persia, lia.s given its rnakes up a material body. Since darkness 

name to two celebrated mystics wliose lives, uothim^ but the ali.sence of light, and light is 
characters, and oninions present a remarkable with reality, the substance and form.s 

contrast, tliongb both were born in the same ti,(.\,uiverse consist of illuminations dilhised 
decade. Of Shiliab al-din 'Umar b. ’Abdallah J’rinial Li<dit in iiiliiiite gradations of 

al-Subrawardi (a.d. 1M4-1234) it is enough to say follow.s^that everytliing partakes of 

tliat be was a Sufi of the conveiitional type, tliat proportion to the radiance which it 

lie lectured and preached in Paglidad under court towards which it ever moves ‘with 

mitronage, and that his writings include a well- passion, in order to drink more and more 

known treatise on Sulism^the A witnj n/-ma an/ <,n<dnal fountain of Light.’ I'his i)erpctual 

-and anolemieal work directed against the study produces the revolutions 

M Vr'i ' ‘y. deihcatcd to the heavenly sjiheres, the mocesses of nature. 


—and a jiolernieal work directed against the stuciy 
of (Jrc'ck j)hilosoj)hy, which he de<li(;atcd to the 
kbalifali al-Na^iir.‘‘^ His eontmnporary, Shiliab 
al-dui Yjiliya h. Amirak al Suhrawardi (A.D. 
1153-91), after studying jurisfu udence and theidogy 
at Maragha, devoted himself to mystical philo¬ 
sophy, l(‘d tlie wandering life of a dervish, and 
finally settled in Ah‘])iio, While some of his 
earlier Ixaiks were written under the ifilluenee of 
Aristotli', he was at heart a Platonist, as is shown 
by the title and contents of his eiiief work, the 
Hihnntu U-is/irdq (‘Philosophy of Illumimition’)-- 
whence tlie scdiool of mystics who fidlow him 
are called Islira(|is {(d-ishrdqlyun), IJeing an 
enthusiast as well as a hold and original thinker, 
he made no attempt to disguise the anti-Islamic 
tendency of liis doctrines. It cannot he denied 
that from the orthodox standpoint they were 
detestable; and, tliongli at tirst ho found an 
admirer in ai-Miilik al-^ahir, the son of Saladin, 
lie u as condemned and executed by order of that 
jirinee in 1191. The name of ‘martyr’ {shahid) 
was refused to him ; lie is generally known as 
Suhrawardi al-maqtul (‘Suhrawardi the slain’) 
or al-Sliaikli al-maqtul. 

In his theory of illumination he combines Neo- 
Platoriie and Persian ideas. Tlie source of Jill 
things is the Absolute laglit {al-nur al-qdhir), 
Tluit wliich is visible requires no definition, and 
nothing is more visible than light, whose very 
nature consists in manifestation. 

‘The I’riinal Light, therefore, has no reason of its existenc^e 
beyond itself. AH ttiat is ottier than ttiis orighiaJ |)rinripJe is 


and all human activities. The abstract light 
(First Intelligence) is less jierfect than the I’rimal 
Ihght (Hod), in eontenqilating which it becomes 
conscious of its imperfection, whence there arises 
in it a darknes.s that is the ground of plurality 
in tlie sensible world. While the entire universe 
is eternal as emanating from (he eternal Light, 
hut eontingmit if reganled jls the object of irradia¬ 
tion, .some illuminations are simjile, others com¬ 
pound and therefore inferior. ’Pho intelligences, 
(he celestial spheres, the souls of the he.'ivcns, 
time, motion, and the anhietypes of the elements 
belong to a higluT world, which may be called 
eternal in contrast with all below it, though in the 
r^Jation existing hetv\(.*en them not posteriority 
hut parallelism is im]))ied. Suhrawardi, like 
l^lato, conceives a world of Ideas—he declares 
that it was revealed to him mystically—in\\hich 
every kind of suhluiiary thing exists as a substance 
in itself.* The wise men of Persia (Zoroastrians), 
lie says, gav'e mimes to many of (licise pure lights 
(Ideas); e.g., they named the Idmi of w^ater Kliurdad 
(May), that of trees Murdad (July), and that of 
tire Ardihihisht (April), 

A.s each species is endowed with its distinctive 
qnalitie.s and preserved by its guardian Idea— 
‘the lord of tliii sjiecies’ {rtthhu d-naiC )—so the 
Idea of the human body is ‘the holy sjiirit’ or 
universal Iveason, while bodies individually are 
typ(‘s of rational souls. The soul doo.s not exist 


dependent, contingent, poH.sible. The “ not-Iigtit ” (darkness) before the body. Ih'illg pure li^’-flt it 

ifl not, ^ATnpPhinir rliatinf^L r\rf\nn{»fhnfr om :m_:_ a' i ji i i .1 * * 


ifl not something distinct procei'ding from an independent 
soiirc'.e. It is an error of tlie rej)re,sent!itivc8 of the Alagian 
reli>^ion to Huj)pose that Light and Darkne.ss are two distinet 


illumination to the body through the medium of 
the animal soul. Ft operates with the five external 


realities created hy two distinct creative agencies. . . . The and the live internal senses, which Correspond to 
relation between them is not that of contrariety, but of powers residing in the ideal archotvne Thtis 
existence and non existence. The atlirmalion of Light neces- vduLxn bn.xxvdud.r.. ^ \ a iiu.s 

sarily posits its own negation--Darkness, which it must ^ knowledge, luemory, imagintition, etc., are 

illuminate in order to be itself. This rrimordial Light is the CS.sentiall}^ Iiot [tas.sive functions hilt illuminative 
source of all motion, hut its motion is not change of place; acts of the soul. Obeying the principle that what 
it is due to the/or<! of illumination whicti constitutes its very iu lower in flio <^f>nL» id l.oinn- s' i • i 

em<-n<je -The nu.ni.er of inun,i„at,ion» which proceed ^ low er m the .sraio ot being oves wll it IS hlglier, 

from it is infinite. Illaminations of in tenser brightness become soul loilgs to be united With the formless 


sarily posits its own negation — Darkness, which it must 
illuminate in order to be itself. This rrimordial Light is the 
source of all motion, but its motion is not change of place; 
it is due to the love of illumination whicti constitutes its very 
essence. . . . The ruimher of illuminations which proceed 
from it is infinite. Illaminations of in tenser brightness become 
in their turn the sources of other illuminations; and the scale 
of hrighiness gradually descends to illuminations too faint to 
beget other illumination.s. All these illuminations are mediums, 

^ (^f. (1. Coe, Psychology of Religion, ch. viii. 

' Brockelmatin, Cesch. der arah. Litteratur, i. 440; von 
Kremer, Cesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, p. 99. 


^ Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia, London, 1908, p. 127 f. 

2 Suhrawardi recognizes only three elements, fire being 
regarded as hot air. 

^ Iqbal, p. 133. 

M.’arra de Vaux, ‘ I^a Philosophie illuminative d'apr6a 
Suhrawerdi Meqtoul,’ JA, 9th ser., vol. xix. [1902] p. 72. 
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world of and it advances towards this end 

accordinj,^ as it seeks to be(^()inc perfect in pliilo- 
sophy and the practice of virtue. By so doinjj; it 
develoi)s a mystical perception {dhaiiq) which 
clears all doubts away. Dlianq, as Suhrawardi 
lella us, forms the basis of tlie s[)ecuIations .set 
forth in the Ilikniatu H-uhrdq. In one passaj^o 
he seems to hint that he himself is the quihy the 
mysterious head of the Sufi hierarchy,* for he 
asserts that the philosophy of illumination was 
tau^dit by Empedocles, Pythaj^oras, Plato, and 
the Zoroastrian sages, and that the world is never 
without some one who possesses the doctrine and 
can expound it with authority ; that {>erson, he 
adds, IS God’s vicegerent {khalifdt Allah) on 
the earth.^ Attainment of fand^ unites the soul 
with (iod, but does not mean that one substance 
is absorbed in another. No two souls can be 
completely alike. 

‘The individual souls, after death, are not unified into one 
soul, >iut coiititiue different from each other in proportion to 
the illuinination they received during tijcir coinpanion.ship 
with physical organisms. . . . Souie souls probahly ronie 
hack to this world in order to make up their deficiencies. The 
doctrine of transmigration cannot he proved or disproved 
from a purely logical standpoint, (hough it is a probable 
hypothesis to account for the future destiny of the sotil. All 
souls are thus constantly journeying towards their c(-nnnon 
source, which calls back the whole universe when this journey 


is over, and starts another cycle of being to reprodm^ in 
almost all respects the history of the precetling cycles.'i 

Subrawardi agrees with Gbaztili in bolding that 
the world could not be better than it is. Evil is 
a negation depending on the motion and darkness 
which, as w'e nave seen, are involved in the nature 
of light ; it is as.sociatcd with the (dlects ami does 
not proceed per sc from the First Cause ; if it 
existed per se, it would not be evil. In bis clear 
and sympathetic exposition of the Ishra(]i philo- 
soi)hy Shaikh Muhammad Iqhal calls attention to 
Suhrawardi’s intellectual independence and to the 
skill with which he mouhUul his Neo-Platonic 
imaterials into a thoroughly Persian system of 
tiiought, uniting s[)eculation and emotion in ])erfect 
harmony. Mystic; and (in a sense) pantheist as 
he was, he regards tlie external world as real and 
never loses touch with it. 

'No Persian thinker is more to the iif( essity of explain¬ 
ing all the aspects of objective existenc.e in reference to his 
fundamental principles.’ “2 

LiTKRATt'KK. - Resides the roferenc'es given in tlie art., M. 
Horten, Die Dhilosophie tier Erlncrhtxiiuj narh Siihraimrdi 
(Ahhandlumjen zxtr xnui Hirer (reschiehte, xxxviii.), 

llulle, lUI'i; A. von Kremer, (ierrh. der herrsehendni Ideen 
den Islanis, Leif)zig, istis, p, s',) ff. ; C. Brockelmann, (resch. 
der arab. Litteratur, Rerlm, isu^ lUOC, i. 437. 

Keynold a. Niciioi.son. 
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SUICIDE (Introductory).—Before attempting 
any discussion of suicide from t'le staml[)oint of 
ethics or religion, w'e should note that in many 
cases — probahly the majority, among civilized 
jjeoples—either no moral judgment can be passed 
upon the act or at least great allowance must be 
made for the mental condition of the agent. 
Lunacy not infrequently involves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self-preservation that the 
patient, even where analgesia is not present, wdll 
mutilate or kill himself, apparently without any 
idea of what he is doing. So in dementia prcecox 
‘self-respect, modesty and the instinct of self- 
preservation are quite absent’; and the result is 
various absurd, criminal, or indecent acts, including 
suicide for a trivial reason or none at all.^ Again, 
dementia paralytica^ or chronic periencephalitis, 
although like many forms of mental disea.ses it 
generally produces intense and unreasoning attach¬ 
ment to life,® often involves acce.sses of wild, self- 
directed fury, such as that in which Guy de 
Maupassant tried to kill himself.® But the most 
typical examnles are those of melancholia. We 
quote part of Tanzi’s admirably lucid account: 

‘ In 80 ire cases of melancholia scenes of the most horrible and 
sanguinary nature, which are represented to the patient’s mind 
as simple possibilities, and repeated as favourite images on 
account of their hidcousness, Inicome transformed into a motor 
obaension. The obsession, meeting with but slight resistance in 
an exhausted and abulic brain (i.«. one almost if not quite 
deprived of will-power), becomes so imperative as to drive the 
patient inexorably to the comniission of acts corresponding to 
It, such as . . . suicide in its most horrible forms.’7 

The state in which these acts occur—the raptus 
melaneholicus —is quasi-unconscious. But suicide 
often takes place in less advanced cases than this, 
when the patient is not wholly irre.sponsible, but 

1 See art. ^DfIs. 7 Carra de Vaux, p. 68 f. 

3 See art. ^ukih. 

4 Tansti (A Text-hook o/Mental Diseases, p. 640) gives a case 
(p. 641) of a patient who believed that he was invulnerable and 
killed himself in trying to prove it. An apparently unmotived 
suicide is described on p. 6ivz. 

5 Tanzi, p. 231. « Ib. p. 619. 7 /b. p. 613. 


is actuated by motives the importance of which 
his disease greatly exaggerates. A preliminary 
symptom of the rajdns is precordial anxiety—a 
sort of horrible intensilication of that unea.sy 
‘sinking feeling in the j)it of the stomach ’ wdiich 
often attacks a healthy man when frightened or 
anxious.® Now, as a normal subject may be 
tempted, by the depression arising out of a real 
misfortune, to take his own life, so a melancholiac 
sullering from this intense and abnormal feeling of 
anxious misery is not infrequently driven in a 
(luasi-normal way to commit suiciile. Objectively 
he has no sulhcient motive, but subjectively his 
liopcless depres.sion, the morbid nature of which he 
is unable to realize, presents itself as a good reason 
for w'i.shing to be aead and fullilling his wish.* 
Still more typical are those suicides of melan¬ 
choliacs which are in8[)ired by altruistic motives, 
the j)atient believing that his death will in some 
way greatly benefit his friends— e.g., that he is 
miserably poor and must relieve his family of the 
burden of supporting him,® or that his life is 
demanded in expiation of a fancied crime, or the 
like. Such unfortunates are well aware of what 
(liey are doing; their delusion consists simply in 
believing that they have an adequate motive. 
Often their action ha.s a kind of perverted nobility, 
arising from a devotion to an ideal which in itself 
is lofty enough, although the ideal is iinagina^ 
and the form which the devotion takes morbid, ft 
has been suggested that in these cases the disease 
has exaggerated and distorted the instinct of self- 
sacrifice,® which is a normal constituent of the 

1 Iqbal, p. 147 f. 2 76. p. 149. 

3 This is merely a rough description of ihe nature of the two 
sensationa. I’hysiologiciilly they are quite distinct, one being 
prccordial, the other epigastric. 

^ Tanzi, p. 514 ; Merrier, Sanity and Insanity'^, p. .350. 

® Mercier, p. 351; this suicide was in reality very well off. 

♦J It might also be des^-ribed as a distortion of the social sense, 
or herd-instinct, which some would regard as primary (like 
self-preservation, etc.). Bee W. Trotter, Instincts of the llerd'^, 
j London, 1919, especially p. 18 ff. 
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sexual emoti(uis, ('sp.'ciuli y iu women. Hence 
suel> suicides ai(i particularly coininon aiiione 
adolescents. As there is adniitledly a close; con¬ 
nexion hetween sexual ajid reli;^dous (unotions, 
e.specially in their rnoie exa; 4 ; 4 <'rated and morbid 
forms, we may put some at least of the religious 
suicides (see below) in this ('ategory.* 


tlillereiit degrees of culture, from the lowest 
savages to members of tim highest civilizations, 
ancimit and modern. Some accoinit^ of these 
answers has Iteeii given elsewhere.‘ Wo propose 
now to consider the attitude taken by religions, 
savage and civilized, and by the leading schools of 
moral jdiilo.sophy. 

Religion.—Various faiths have taken every 

* • ' ‘ — -..i:. it 


Duiv;iues \see oeiowj in tills ('aiegory.- mwitu r -h i i 

In most cases of this kind llie jiatient’s insanity I. Religion.— Various faiths have taken every 
is easily lecogniznhle ; and even in those instances conceivahle view of suicide, fioiu recommending it 
where a m(;lancholiac sig , jd to he cured -■ to re.solutely and uiicomprumiMngly oiiposing it. 
lapses and ends Ids life in a suiciilal lit -or possibly As the groumls for tlie former view are less obvious 
feigns recovany in order to carryout, when loll to us, it is well to begin by bi icily discussing them, 
unguarded, his purpose of self-destruction—weneed b'irst in the list stand those tanatie beliefs, in- 
bave no hesitation in pronouncing him at least eluding degraded forms of Christianity, whose 


• JtVf j J I L M I lit I /I U I tl I IV. 

partly irres})onsil)le." It is less easy to pass 
judgment on the niunerous class of lu'iiiastlienics. 
A cliaracteristic Icatiire of tlie mental state of 
these sullcrers is that impulses, often of the mo.st 
absurd or criminal nature, haunt and ohscss the 
imagination ; and, while the [latient knons 
peifectlv ^^•ell tliat tho.se ini])ulscs are not rational 
— thus ditreiiiig from the melancholiac -he is not 
always strong-minded enough to control tlicm. 

The iiioHt \i\i(l (U'sia-iplioii known lo u« of tliis coiKiition 
0 (;curH, not in a teclmu'al v\(irk at all, but in two of the .stories 
of one who sceius himself to have been a neurust lu'.iic and 
ol(‘arl>- rc(/iU(l('(l Hiicb iinpulsesas jevrt of the normal human 
mentality -- hdiyar .Allan I'oe..' 'I'liis author n'))re.sei»tH t wo men, 
one as lte(ru}inK a fatal .seeret, the otlier as killin;; a p<‘t 
animal, for no ol.lier reason than that tlo' aets are insanely 
devoid of motive; and the wiitin>,es of .alienists'i yive man)' 
aetmil cases of the same kind, (.’learls, then, when a rietiras- 
thenio's ohses.smn is suicidal, if he yields to i(, In* eatmot either 
be r('gard(.‘(| as an ordinary liiriatin who does not kmnv uliat he 
J8 doing or ima^-ines that he has goo<l reasons for Ins act, or he 
judged like a norm'll man who (Iccidcs^ on more or less rational 
grounds, that he wi.she.s to e/ul his life. 

It is still harder to jiass stifisfactory moral 
jmlgmeids on the rtillier numerous pt'r.sons, 
ajtparenlly stine htit jierhnps really neurasthenic 


cltiuing uegiaueu loims ui v_/mi uinity, wiiuse 
votaries have been impelled to kill themselves, 
often in most jiainfiil ways, to attain a blissful 
immortality or to avoid something which they 
regarded as jiolliiting. 

ilus.sia furnishes us with some remarkahle examples. Thus at 
Tira.sj)ol, in IS'.iT, twent)-eight })er8ons lairicd themselves alive to 
escape the census, whii'h afiparenlly the) regarded as sinful, 
lint a more widc-b]»rcad e})idcmic occurrefl in IC'hh, in whicii year 
inari) llussian zealots looked for the aiipeaiance of Antichrist. 
To escape liini and enter heaven, sim ide was sirongly urged 
by certain wrong-headed and often wholly criminal persons, 
eierieui and lay. ‘ Whole communities hailed with entliusiasiii 
the gospel of death, and hastened to put its precepts into 
}>racttce. ... At first the favourite mode of death was by 
starvation. . . . (Hut) death b)- famine was attended by some 
obvious disadvunt.ages. It was slow : it oitened the door to 
rejieiitanee : it oi'casionallv admitted of rescue. Accordingly 
deulh by lire was preferrtai as surer and more expeditious. . , , 
The mania in its most extreme form died awa)- towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, hut during the ei; 4 hteentli and 
nincicenth centurii’s cases of collective suicide from reJig-ioua 
mot I \ es occurred from Lime to time.’- 

.Many of these people, ami other such religious 
suicides, were undoiibti'dly in a condition of 
hys((‘ria, if not actual paranoia. We have a parallel 
to sucli self-dost fuel ion in (Ik; most horrible of the 
ritc.s of Kyl)(*Ic —thtit which took pltice on the 


-i I ...-j ....... jicurasiiicnic, mo.soi ivyoi'ic — hull wiiicn iook pitice on Mie tnc.v 

wh(ise suicides havo a motive, hut an ina<lc<juate sfint/ninis', at least in its earlier lonn.^ On this 

lioiioiii* occa.sioTl the <Ievolees of the etvdiless wrnnmhf nn 


•Ml IIIII/I i.'i, ill. ira.-'i. Ill iL.s e.iiiJCi loiiii, v/ii l ms 

occasion the devotee.s of the* goddess, wrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy by an «*X('iting .-uid (daburate 
ritual, not only wounded tliemst'K es, but performed 
the act of scif-emasculatiori, tlu'reafter joining tlie 
ranks of the GdJli. Turning now to medical evi- 
♦Icnce, we limUsuch mutilation named along with 
suicide ami manslaughter as tyjiical of some foi nis 
of lunacy. We have thus two clos(*ly related acts, 


.. ...... IV,, 1 . luvitui:, iniij <IM uiiioeijuuic 

one—a small injury, real or suppo.sed, to honour, 
or even .so lrivi;il a cause as a wager. 

Suicide.H (if this kind .somcLimes ainoimt to a sort of cpidem 
When OIK! mcmiK'r of a lamily has ended lii.s life, the reciirret 
of the anniversary of hi.s death, (he sight of (he weajmn that I; 
used, or some Hiich casmd associal ion has he<'n known to drive 
relative to follow his example, until us many a.s seven of oi 
household have di(.'d by their own hands.l-arger epidemi( 
extending through an entire city, or even wider.« have not heei 

unknown in ancient or modern times, and are fremS U ^ two <'loS(*ly related ttcls, 

as.sociated witfi religious mania. These are prohahly h).stericai involving loss of the instinct of sclf-pres(‘rva- 

To all tl,,«a ..lass.-.s of a.ore or leas non-,non, 1^ 1'™'''*'>« 

acts of self-,lostniction shoul.l l,e tl„. verv 1" •"lit'K.us instinct, 

lai-fje nninhcr of instaiice.s of niirsons who are ^ tVe rylif,io»-s miri.Ics arc not a ways niamacs. 

for the nieator part of their lives, hut, as a re.snit JLi. V ""i '’ '‘1'''*“ '''innnnierahle 
of violent nervous .shock, (lisea.se ..rief excesses of fyi'V I'lazcr, of iliiinc kilims an.I 

...le sort or anolher, he., he;,inrtcni "drilv 

unhalaneeil to a sliclit ilecree. These cause.s .ue w li V ’id'- 'T I- lias ela]).sed or 

so nnuiy that it is qiiestioiiahlo whether any die tlie'e irh iHh^he'""i'!l g 

who.so life i.s of normal leimth is ah.soliiteh- sane !i, ■ "'‘''".V g g'llk'l suicides in the slriet 

durinj. every wakiiio iiioiiieiit of it,« We need not fir d’ t'"'d ''’''"'Kg'*. "dent, iiieiely the 

doubt tiiat the ch.irilahle verdict of the averaKe .'Hd si miMhe lirr"” tlie 

coroners jury, ‘suicide while of uii.sounil mind,’Is tiniidv i Ur is never thoiieht of; it is 

in a laree peieeiita^je of eases ijnite in accordance 

With medical fact.s. ositaUIt iloshly covering. Nor can one jnstlv 

.... - -• • - ‘;hj-s8 as maniacs those jicrsoiis who ludil that b( 


with medical fact.s. . . - .. j,.o„.y 

Hut our priiiiarv interest is in the act of one kelsons who liold that by 

who, heiiiK perfeedv sane, takes his own life Tl ‘'"'“'o thenrselves they can atlain future liappl- 
iiuestion whelher such a deed is instiliahle and if “'d’oiiinion in some forni.s of 

so. when and under wliat cireiinistanees ImXeon J'"'’''""'" "’‘ I '••’t'"'.. to life in this world 

answered in the mo.st various ways by peoples of than before." However erroiieims 

‘ Set. .Merrier, p,.. «H-3r.7. ^ y 1 e | It. ot then belief may he from the point of view of any 

.. - -. TT ormetapliysieal .system, it is^^t 

. deliision 111 l ie mtUical .seirse, hut often the 
'trletlly loei<-al re.sult of their tenets. In the 
' See art. Lcthanahia. 

.ris; ru.i ” 

3 Vividly described’by Frazer, G/?3, pt. iv . 

4Tan2i, p. 513. 

3 E.vamples «f both in pt. i,i., '/'/le Dying God, p. 4?ff. 


1 See Mercier, pf). ,x.54~3,', 

3 hor other farms of mental disease resulting in suicidediirino- 

me openin* para- 

4 Several examjdes in Tanzj, p. 540 f. 

3 Tanzi, p. L’.'U. 

rx ’ : «t*e Plutarch, d^ Mulieruyn Virtutibvs 

P. Z40 6, c (wholesale suicide by hanging of the young women 
from some obscure cause ’) ; cf. Aulus (lellius, xv x I f 
7 ranzi. p. 686. s Mercier, p. .31 
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lower strata of luinian history we Iiave numerous 
examples of savajj^es who regard suicide as perfectly 
justiliahle [a) because the deceased will in the next 
w'orld have a body in the same state as his present 
one.^ This naturally leads to the conclusion that 
voluntary death is much preferable to mutilation 
or long and wasting illness, since it will avoid a 
maimed or helpless life after death. Such suicides 
are i)ractically examples of euthanasia {q.v.). Or 
{b) suicide may, at least in some cases, be reputed 
as honourable and therefore as procuring a more 
than usually pleasant lot in the next world, not 
merely avoiding an unpleasant one. Obviously 
such ideas are not wide-spread or unqiialilied, or 
they w ould result in the extinction of the peoples 
holding them. They mostly take this form : a 
dependent — wife, vassal, or slave is so closely 
bound to his or her superior that death cannot, 
sever the tie ; therefore, just as in any eart hly 
journey the vas.sal will faithfully attend his lord, 
so, W'hen his lord dies, the most honourable cours<‘ 
is to follow and continue to serve him. Sucli 
lidelity will, it may be expected, result in due 
honour among the dead. 

So at the death of a king- of Uenio ‘ his favoiiriteH and bervants 
used to conu)ele with eacli other for tlie i>rivilege of Ik iih; 
buried alive with his body in order tliat tliey might allrnd an ! 
rninist(T to him in the other uorld,’and ‘the first to die wa 
deoineci the liappiest,’no doubt as laing »he most prompt a td 
w'illing. tSimilarly among the early (Jermans ‘ infame in <»iiiii<'m 
uitam ac jtrohrosum superstitem jtriiicipi suo ex aeie rec'es ,isse ’ ; ^ 
and in a higher eivilization T’ersian nobt • were <'apuble of 
similar devotion to their king.-* 

Jint tliis is hardly a religious idea ; more deHnitely 
connected with religious I elief is the Hindu satl 

Religious opi)osition to suitdde is to be found in 
all, or nearly all, strata of civilization. Probably 
the eliitif, if not tlie only, reason for this among 
primitive races is simply the dread of the ghost. 
The self-(l(*,stroyer must liave been greatly wronged 
or troubled in some way, or he would not have 
acted jts he did ; therefore his ghost will be an un¬ 
usually troublesome and revengeful spirit, like 
that of all ^LaioOdi^aroL —to bonow the convenient 
Creek term. Hence, eitlier be must be appeased 
by the death of liis enemy, if knowm, or by otl'erings 
of some kind, or else be must be rendered harmless. 

A natural way to arcomi)lislj this is to nmtilate or destroy the 
corpse—in fact, to treat it much as im-diaival Europe did a 
supposed vampire. Well-known survivals of this are the 
Athenian practice of severing its right liand,® and the custom, 
not long discontinued in England, of driving a stake through 
the bod>. Such treatment, originally a mere precautionary 
iiu'asure, would easily enough generate the belief that the act 
of tlie deceased was something extraordinarily wicked, i.e. 
strongly displeasing to whatever deity the community wor- 
shipjied. It should be noted, however, tliat among some 
peojdes in a not very advanced stage of culture suicide is 
objected to on religious grounds, but no such drastic metfiods 
of treating the corjise are in vogue. The Kayans of North 
Borneo hold that those who die by their owui hands live miser¬ 
ably in the next world ; but the bodies are not burned or mutil¬ 
ated, nor is an) fear of them shown,unless their unceremonious 
burial on the spot where they are found may be taken to be a 
precautionary measure indicating fear.7 

This ’^ague idea of suicide as a crime has been 
tJiken over by several higher religdons and ex¬ 
plained by them in the light of their ethical and 
eschatological beliefs. Tims fur any uneornipted 
and logical form of Biiddliisni it is clearly for¬ 
bidden, since it violates the tirst of the live lunda- 

1 See, e.g., T. 0. Hodson, Ndga Tribes of Manipur, London, 
1911, p* 159; W. B. Orubb, An irnknoum People in an Un- 
knoivn Land, do. 1911, p. 1‘20 ; for these and other examples cf. 

pt. iii.. The Di/ing G'ctf, p. lUff. ; and for classical survivals 
of this belief see Verg. vi. 427, 440 ff., 494 1!.; Lucian, 

Menippus, 470, 472, and elsewhere. 

lit. iii., The Dying God, p. 139f. 

^ Tacitus, Genn. 14. 

4 Xeii. Anab. i. viii. 29 ; Herod, viii. 118. 

5 ^('hines, in Ctes. 244. 

« C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 40, 201. 

7 Cf. the reluctance to have anything to do with the danger¬ 
ous corpse of a woman dying in child-birth {ib. p. 155). 


mental precepts, ‘Kill not any living tiling.'^ A 
religion—it can scarcely be called a plulnsTiphy- 
which presents certain striking parallels lo that of 
Gautama gave an elaborate jnstiliealion of its pro 
hibition of suicide. To the Orpbic-P\t hagorean 
the present life was a penance whicii took tlio 
form of imprisonment; therefore to kill one’s sell 
was to attempt, quite vainly, to shirk a deserved 
penalty.'^ This view, with various modilieations, 
was taken up by Plato, and leaiqiears in the tlieo- 
logieal teachings of hitiT jihilosophy.^ 

The native Koniari re]i;,'^iori perfiaps condemned suicide origin¬ 
ally and in theory at least. Seisius^ tells us that the libri 
pontijicales ha<le ihe body of one who had hanged himself to he 
cast forth unhuried ; and (he later oV/o/ins iJaiiiclis adds on the 
authority of (Cassius llemina that the idea of the disgracefulness 
of suicide dates from the time of Tariiuiiiius Superbus. More 
iioteworfb) is a quotation from V'airo,"> continuing the state¬ 
ment that suf<jie)idi(>iii were denied the regular funeral rites. 
We ha\ e no hint, ho\ve\er, that tlu‘ viu ious suicides of legend 
.'ind luHtf'ry vvm c otherwise than honourably tieated. P('»ssihly 
the ohjeetion as not to suicide iii general, but to hanging, 
regarded hh injorniis. At any rate, the rbeturieal discussions of 
the Kuhjei 1 (piote no native religions scuniile. 

'riitt oppo.sitioii of (’hrisliaiiit y lias from an early 
date been of the most determined kind. It is true 
(bat, iiotliiiig ill the Nd' ilireel ly justilles such an 
atlitude, but ctudaiii Patristic writings imike it 
<d)vious I luit by t iieir time ( ho discussion h;id taken 
t he foi m of an inquiry whetlier self-destruetio . was 
ever allowtible. Thus 8t. Augustine’ deliberates 
at considerable length whetlier sueli ti crime 
{sri'/as), as be repeatedly calls it, nuiy be condoned 
in (be case of a woman whose honour is in danger, 
or in any ctise ; and lie arrives at a negiitive con¬ 
clusion. His reasons are cbietly : {a) that suicide 
is an .act wdiicli uiecludcs the ])os.sil)ility of repent¬ 
ance,® and (/>) tliat it is a form of homicide, and 
therefore a violation of the sixtli commandment, 
not justilied by any of the excei>tious, general or 
special to that commandment, which liave been 
divinely established,and aggravated hy the fact 
that the])crson thus killed has done nothing worthy 
of death.“ Hence suicide to avoid violation is at 
best the commission of a greater sin to escape 
a lesser.^* Rut even St. Augustine himself was 
obliged to admit the possibility of exceptions, since 
in his day several persons w lio haii taken tJieirown 
lives wore recognized ollicially as martyrs—an 
indication, even if other juoofs were lacking, that 
(he opposition to suicide was of gradual grow th. 
He suggeststhat in such cases as in that of 
Samson a special divine ordinance superseded the 
general lawy whicli nevertheless remains in full 
force for all ordinary persons. This remains in 
substance the position of orthodox Catholicism. 
It is not insignificant that in the most splendid of 
all mcdiieval works on eschatological subjects, 
altliougli the possibility of repentance at the very 
moment of a violent death is admitted, the examples 
are chosen from persons killed in battle or by 
assassins.*'* Nor has orthodox Protestantism been 
any less emphatic ; indeed, its reieetion of the 
ioetrine of purgatory makes it still more uncom¬ 
promising in cwndemnation of suicide and less hope- 

^ See Monicr-W'illiatiis, lindilhisin, London, 1SS9, p. 126. 

2 See Plato. Pfuedo, 62 IJ ; cf. Philolaos, ap. Clem. Strom, iii. 
433 (fr. 23 Mnna<'h), and artt. Pythagoras, Tiirack. 

3 IMuto, Pheedo, loc. cit. ; cf. Cicero, de Senect. xx. 73, pro 
Scauro, iii. 4. 

* On Verg. xii. 608. ^ Ib. 

^ E.g., Cic. pro Scauro, iii. 2fT., Tunc. Disp. i. xxxiv. 88f., 

TDe do. Dei, r. xvii. ff. 

8 Ch. xvii. ‘ Quoniam (ludas) Dei niisericordiam dewperando 
exitiahiliter paenitena, nullum silii salubriH paeriitentiae locum 
relicjuit; quanto magis a sua nece se ah«tinere debet qui tali 
Bupplicio quod in se puniat non habet.’ 

» Ch. XX. 10 xxi. 11 Ch. xvii. 

12 Ch. XXV. ‘Quia ita (leaipiai ut dicat r “ lam nunc peccemuB, 
ne poHlea forte pecceinus”? . . . Nonne satius est flagitium 
coiumittere quod paenitendo sanetur, quam tale facinus ubi 
locus sahihiis paenitentiae non relinquitur ?' 

13 Ch. xxvi. 

1^ Dante, Purgatorio, v. 62 ff. 
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fnl with re^^•lr(^ to tlie future destiny of suicides. 
Judaism in its later forms strongly deiiouneeH self- 
destruction J hut the o r savs nothing which could 
reasonably be held to justi/y this, unless w’e adopt 
the Augustinian view of tlie meaning of the sixtii 
commandment. I’robably the Hebrews, until late 
post-Kxilic times, must be counted among those 
races to whom suicide is simj)Iy one of the various 
possible forms of death and calls for no special 
comment. 2 

2 . Ethics.- All the different views of .suicide 
taught by various religions re appear, with addi¬ 
tions and re-statements, in various ethical .systems. 
4'he religious sid(! of IMato’s view.s has already been 
mentioned. Ihjth he and Aristotle^ objected to 
self-destruction as cowardly and an oll'ence against 
the State, which thus los(‘,s a citizen, l^lato also 
declares it unnatural, siru'e a man is his own 
closest friend. Hut both are willing to allow it in 
some (^ases—incurable pain, or disgrace so great ns 
to make life no longer worth living. The Hood of 
individualism whicdi resulted from the overthrow 
of the old political life by (he Macedonian conquest 
swept away tin; 8e(!ond of the abov^e arguments ; 
and conscfiuenHy we find much discussion of 
suicide in the later schools, notably Stoicism, and 
a decided tendency to condone or even (*ommend it. 
Its most whole-hearted upholders are those who 
deny immortality, or at least personal immortality ; 
for they readily embrace the idea—a.s old as Homer 
and fre(iueiitly appearing in poetry—that death is 
the cure for all 1118.“* A thoroughgoing exnonent 


The suicide of the ordirmrv unphilosophicaJ man, Lucreflu* 
stitrniatizes sclf-contradicUuy, since it is caused hy fear of 
the verv death which it courts.l The Cymes i>rofcs.sed to be 
a) solutidv iudilTcreut to life and death as to everything else 
and are accused of killiuR themselves hy extraordinary methr^s 
Z Jitde or no reason,2 while some Skeptics were equally 
ii,sensible ^ In Home, where originally suicide appears to have 
been rarethe fa.nous deaths of Cato J brasea, and others 
were for the most j.art inspired by Creek teaching, generally 
Smic. Medieval ethics added nothing new. 

Herhaps the greatest contribution of modern 
times to the r.ational treatment of the matter is 
the consideration noticed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, that many suicides are non-moral 
and entirely the albiir of the specialist in mental 
diseases. Apart from tliis, and considering only 
cii.ses where the agent is fully rational, the 
charactciistic feature of the ethical discus.siona of 
the snliject i.s their elimination of the theological 
elements in the arguments, Hume’s famous e.saay 
‘Of Suicide’'^ being the last important work to 
pay them miudi attention. I’erhaps the school 
most nearly favourable to suicide is Utilitarianism ; 
for, starting fio/u its deliriition of a good act as 
one which increases tlie sum total of human 
happiness (identilied with pleasure),® one can easily 
imagimi cases where the death of a man by bis 
own liand would cause little or no pain to any one 
and would be more or less coin])letely a source of 
])leasure to many. The more metapliysical schools 
ii.scoiintenance it, either as an insult to humanity 


in general as embodied and exemplihed in oneself 
^ , (Kant) or as a linal assertion of the will to live 

f . . 1 • . Hiorougbgoing exponent (Schopenhauer), d’bere is also a tendency, arising 

o ns view and insister upon tlio miseries <)f life from a contcmjdation of such medical facts as 
the Cyrenaic, who according to tliose already menlioned,to remove it altogether 
by lyng 1 tolemy to lecture from the field of ethics—a view which we believe 
u !,i of to l-e an exafigwation of a truth. The general 

,'x h ''O''™"-. V, tremi of non-theological tl.oiight on the part of the 

l ef re^ r ordinary educated .nan i., towards a eon,,non.ise 

uno buoie the time of IVsidonios generally betwef^n Mip Pvir. - ’ - ^ ^ 

denied jiersonal immortality and without excep¬ 
tion re/ii.sf'd to admit that death was an evil or life 


a good. I5oth being^ ‘ indiHerent,’since neither is 
a virtue oi a vice, it follows that somedimes one 
and sometimes IIh? other is ‘ {U’eferable’( 7 rpo^;T/^^ror) • 
hence it is ‘ reasonable ’ for even the perfectly wise 
Ilian to kill him.self if it will benelit his friends or 
his country, or will free him from great iiaiii or 
incurable disease ® Suicide for trilling reasons, bow- 
ever, xvas condemned. 

Li)iktctOH, perhaps the most lovable member of this school 
puts the matter thus in an imaginary dialogno with his pupils • 
Lpiktetos wc can no longer endure to be bound to this 
wrety-hed body ( . . Let us go wiiefice we came; let us at 

length get free of these chains that weight us down ' 

‘Wait for (lod. Sirs; when He gives the signal and sets you 
free from this your service, you shall depart to Him* for the 
present, endure to live in the place where He has stationed 
you. . . . W ait, do not depart unreasonably.'? 

indicates what he meatis by a ‘reasonable’ 
departure ;« The room is smoky. If onlv moderately' I will 
stay; if (here is too much smoke, I will go. Remember this 

' • ‘‘Youn.usriUi^^^ 

Oyara. » Very mtII. Rut (Jyara seems to me a very sinoky 
room. So I wi depart, to a habitation in which no one can 
prciynt me dwelling ; a habitation which is Ojien to everyone.' 

The K[)icnicans did nut indeed recommend 
suicide in geiienil ; but that deatli, altbongh an 
evil, i.s not one wliicli can toiicb or harm nsTs one 
of t heir fundamental principles. ‘ Wlien we are, 
d(;;ith is not present ; when death is jirescnt, then 
we are not,’ says (be founder of the seet.^^ 

I Josephus, /?./ in. viii. ,5. This view j>rohahIy had great 
irifluerice oil early Christianity. ^ 

... ^ 


betw'een the extrtune laxitude towards suicide 
H'prc.sented by Stoicism and the extreme rigidity 
of the Kantians. That self-destruction is now and 
then justified by circumstances is admitted by 
most; and it is quite a.s widely admittinl that 
those circumstances must be of an e.xtreme and 
unusual kind to make the act any tiling else than 
cowardly and otherwise immoral. 

Litkrati kk.- Resides the works given under Kutiianasu 
the following may be cited ; E. Tami, A Text-hook of Mental 
Kng. tr., London, 19b9; C. Mercier, Sanity and 
Jnmmty*, do. 11)05 (short popular account)- J G Fra^»»r 
do. 1911-14; J. S. Mill, 

8 ul>Ho<juent odd,). 


^ art. Kt'iTiA.VA.siA. 

IMato. fMti'H, 87;t C, D; Aristotle, Kt/i. ^^ic. 

J. Burnet’s note. 

^llomcr, //. V. (il IT. ; Soph, 
l‘-’2.".tT. ; Lnr. He rad. r,U5 f. 

Tit sc. Di.sp. I. xxxiv, 
surname of nacrtBai'aTo^. 

I J>ing. I^icrt. vii. 150. 7 DUsert. i. lx. Id. 

lb. I. XXV. 18. 

J A rocky islet in the .V.gean—the Roman Siberia 
10 Diog. lAcrt. X. 125 ; c,f. Lucr. iii. 830 ff. 


11.38*7, with 
Philoct. 7i)7 ; cf. Oed. Col. 
Hegesias’s teachings won him the 


, Utilitarianism, do. 1803 (many 

H. J. Kosk. 

SUICIDE (Huddhist).—I. Introduction.— We 
are concerned only with ‘religious suicide’ and 
the Huddhist views thereon, not witli the various 
kinds of suicide mentioned in Hiiddhi.sfc literature, 
iritcie.sting as they may hc.^ The [losition of the 
old Indian ascetics in regard to suicide may be 
summarized as follow.s. While the majority of 
sects were adylicteil to rapid metbofls of suicide— 

throw'ing oneself down from a mountain, etc._the 

Jains (and probably also the disciples of (losala) 
considered those methods vulgar and evil.“ Men 
I De Rer. Nat. iii, 79 IT. 

, ^ lb []». 550], Ktil WAov, -qy crot Soiff), TroX^TroSa 

u^QV 7) <rr)TTLay ^ay^v aTrhOai'e. 

•* I’yrrhon, ap. Slob. Chx. (-xxi. 28. 

/ art-^I'lciLiK (Rrovk and Roman) and note the cliiniainess 
-nk iu! U with the Greek, expressions foi 

SUK le. 'The word Huu ide' itsolf, although of I>aLin derivation 
Ls uiiposRible as a fjitin compound. ’ 

•'I first nilhlishoU in hia 
1777. 

« ‘ Actions are right in proportion a.s they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happinc.ss. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the alisence 
of pam ; l.y unhappiness, pain, and tlie privation of pleasure ’ 

18 the famous dictum of J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, ch. li 
?See, e.tj., Majjhima, ii. loD ; a hu.sband, threatened with 
separation from his wife, kills her and commits suicide, in order 
that they may be husband and wife in their next birth, 
o See Kathakoia, tr. C. H. Tawney, I/mdon, 1895, p. 8. 
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who thus kill themselves are rehorn .as demons.' 
While pr.actisinj^ starvation, the Jain must avoid 
any desire for de.atii {inardnCisanisa) ; ^ ‘ Kenounc- 
in<j: all food and drink, I patiently wait for my 
end.’ 

2. Buddhism condemns asceticism.—Any aus¬ 
terity which is likely to weaken body or mind is 
forbidden. The Jains and many others saw in 
asceticism and physical j)ain {auhkha^ tapns) a 
force that makes for purification from sin : suicide 
by starvation is the ascetic act jxtr cxcclleyice.^ 
While vocal sins are destroyed throu^di silence 
{m(t^ina) and mental sins throuf.^h ‘respiratory- 
restraint,’ bodily sins are destroyed throuj^h 
starvation {abho]ana)* and lust is crushed throuj^h 
mortilication. Iluddhism had better methods of 
crushing'' lust and destroying sin—the realization 
of the impermanence of pleasure and of the non¬ 
substantiality of the Ego, the experience in trance 
{dhydna) of a happiness which has nothing to do 
with pleasure and destroys in a man any infatua¬ 
tion for pleasure. It was thus enabled to dis- 
(pialify ascetic methods. 

3. buddhism condemns suicide. — There is a 
celebrated text: 


• A monk who preaches suicide, who tidls man : “ Do away 
with tills wreU hed life, full of sufTerinj? ami sin ; death is 
iietter,” in fact preaches murder, is a murderer, is no Ioniser a 
monk.’ 8 


A man must live his allotted sfian of life. lie 
cannot avoid, by suicide, the sullerings which are 
the result of his former evil deeds ; nor can he 
win sooner, by a voluntary death, the reward of 
his good deeds. Everything comes to him who 
w'aits. To that etiec.b Buddha eini)loys to Fayasi 
the simile of the woman who cuts open her body 
in order to see whether her child is a boy or a 
girl.« 

It seems also that suicide from religious motives 
is not elFcctive. Buddhists object to ‘thirst for 
non-existence’ (vibhavatfpid), as they object to 
‘ thirst for existence’ {bhavatj'snd). A saint must 
abide in indillerence, without caring for life, with¬ 
out caring for death. He will not commit suicide 
in order to reach nirvdna sooner. Is not suicide a 
des})crate act of disgust and desire, disgust of 
existence, desire of rest ? 

4. Buddhism admits suicide.—We have there¬ 
fore good reason to believe (1) that suicide is not 
an ascetic act leading to s])iritual progress and to 
nirvana, and (‘2) that no saint or arJiat —a spiritu¬ 
ally perfect being—will kill himself. But we are 
confronted with a number of stories which prove 
beyond dispute that we are mistaken in these two 
imi)ortant conclusions. On the one hand, suicide 
may he in certain cases the actual cause or the 
occasion of the attainment of arhatti\u\), although 
in other cases it may be premature and sinful. 
On the other hand, arhats commit suicide. 

In ill ustratioii of the lirst point, we may quote 
the stories of the attempted suicide of (1) Silui, (2) 
Eappadasa, and ( 3 ) Vakkali; for the second the 
suii ide of ( 4 ) Vakkali and ( 5 ) Godhika. 


1 The qiriyadana or hhrgnpdta is pdgafjaianache^hiya (11. 
Jacobi, ‘Ausgeirdhlte Krzahlungen in Aiahnra^iri, J.eipzi^^r, 
1S8(), p. 2; A. Weber, Fragment dcr Bhagavati, Berlin, 1805-60, 
p. 2()(j). 

2 On Jain suicide see J. J. Me^er, 11 imiu Tales, Kntf. tr., 
I.oridon, 190!); Uvii.sa^^adasao, ed. and tr. A. F. K. Hoenile, 
(Calcutta, 1888-90, §§ 57, 89; ArharangasUtra, i. 7. 5-8, tr. 
H Jacobi, SHF xxii. [1884] 74-78; F. W. Hopkins, The. 
Iteliqioiis of India, London, 1890, p. 201 ; G. Buhler, Utber die 
indischc Sekte der Jaina, Vienna, 1887, p. 12. As concerns 
Gosala. see Uv.^sajradasao, app. ii. p. 2:4 (suicide is permitU'd to 
ascetics who have reached the hijfhest degree of perfection). 

3 Violent death, voluntary or not, destroys sin (see J. J. 

Meyer, Hindu Tales). „ . . , , 

4 See, e.g., Majjhima, i. 93 ; SBK 1. [1910], 8.v. ‘Suicide, the 
references to vols. xxii. and xlv. 

5iii. ; see xiii. [1881] 4. „ . j. .. 

6 Diqha-Mkdya, ii. 331 ; Dialogues oj the Buddha, ii. 360 
(SBB iii. [London, 1910]). 


(1) Siha was distressed at not obtaining spiritual progress 
after seven > ears of endeavour. She said ; ‘ Wlial liave 1 to do 
witli thi.s wrct<'lied life (popajirifa)? I will die through hang¬ 
ing.’ But, just as the rope was tied round her net:k, she was 
turning her Ihouglit toward.s enlighteniuent (rtpa.ssa/tu), as was 
her former habit. She attained arlniBiup, and at this very 
moment the rope loosened from her throat and fell.) 

(2) The story of Sapjtadasa is to the same effect. This monk 
was overpowered by passion (kilesa) and never obtained con¬ 
centration. This distressed him so much tliat he was al)out to 
commit suicide v\iLh a razor or a sword, when he suddenly 
realized the inward vision.2 

(3) Vakk.ali was fond of looking at the Buddha, and the ex- 
cessiye importxuice which he attached to the ph} sical body—a 
putrid l>ody (jnitikdya )—of the Master was an ohstaiJe to his 
sjxiritual a^lvance. In order to create in him a ‘holy fear’ 
(sagivega), the Buddha comtnxtnded him to go. Desperate at 
being no longer able to see the Master, Vakkali decided to com¬ 
mit Huixude by throwing himself dnwn from a mountain, saying ; 
‘ What have I to do with this life, if I can no longer see Him? ’ 
At this moment the Maste r appeared and pre\ eiitcfi him from 
thus ‘destroying the conditions of his reaching the Path 
(maggaphala).' 3 

(4) Vakkali was suffering from a painful illness. Bhagavat 
came to comfort him and said ; ‘ 'tour deat h will be a holy one, 
an an.spic.ions one (apajnka).' When the Master had gone, 
Vakkali uttered for the list time the Buddhist profession of 
faith (unixersal transitormcHs) and took the sword, 4 

(5) tlodhika was unable because of disease to remain in a 
certain state of meditation. He thought ; ‘ If I were to take a 
sword.' Mara approached the Huddlia and told him: ‘Your 
disciple wants to die ; he has resolved to die. Prevent him. 
How cmild one of your disciples die wliile he is not yet an 
arhat ? ’ liut, as it is explained in the Abfudfiannnkoiavydkhyd, 
Godhika reached arhai»\\\\) just after he had begun cutting liis 
throat.?) It is said: ‘Those who take the swoni are without 
regard for life ; they acliieve insiglit (oipnssand) and reach 
nirvana.' ‘Thus acl the strong ones (dhxra) \ tliej desire not 
life ; having removed thirst and the root of thirst (that is, 
ignorance), Godhika is at rest.’® 

5. The nirvSna of the great saints.— Vakkali 
waw an arhat, btit, as he did not possess the power 
of ‘ loosening the samskdras of life,’ he had, in 
order to die, to take the sword. On the other 
hand, Sukyainuni and, in Ititer sources, a number 
of saints — e.g., Maha[»ajapati Gotami in the 
Apaddna — possess such a power. The Sanskrit 
Abhidharma'^ teaches that it belongs to the saints 
who have reached the nirupadhik.pinirvana nir¬ 
vdna without resjs ’). 

In the case of Sakyamnni we have to deal with 
a voluntary death ; in the case />f Mahajiajiipati, 
who has to obtain permission of Sakyamnni before 
she resolves to die, we have to deal with a volun¬ 
tary death of a slightly djll'erent character. The 
Fratyekabuddhas, like Sakvamiini, decide for 
themselves when the ‘ tinuG has arrived; their 
method is to rise a few cubits above the ground 
and burn themselves. 

We can easily understand that a Buddha, when 
he has set in motion the wheel, when he has 
elected two chief di.sciples—hriclly, ‘ when he has 
done what he had to do’—is duly authorized to 
enter into the linal rest. The case of an arhat is 
not dill'erent; the arhat also has achieved what he 
had to achieve— i.e. he has removed the slightest 
kiml of desire. If ho is not, like a Buddha, caj)- 
ahle of abandoning life in a quiet way, there is no 
reason why he should not have recourse to more 
drastic methods. 

6 . Mahayana praises and deprecates suicide as 
self-surrender and worship,—'I'lie saint of the new 
Buddhism must, before reaching nirvdna, spend 
millions of lives in charity, worshii), and medita¬ 
tion. ‘ Ahandoning ones existence’ {dtmanas 
ii/dgah, dtinabhdvatydga) is to be looked ujion as 
tlie best .self-sacrilice, for to give one’s body is 
better than to give alms ; and also as the Lest 

) Therigdthd, 77. Theraqathd, 408. 

3 Ib. 3f)0 ; Dhammapacia’s Comnumlary, 381; also Afiguttara’s 
Commentary. 

4 Saqiyiitta, iii. 123. ® Cf. Kathavatthu, i. 2. 

3 The Milindapahha deals with snix-ide (see SBFj xxxv. [1890] 
273 IT.), but doe.s not mention Godhika and Vakkali. See J. I’. 
Minuyeff, Itecherches sur le bmnidbrsnie, tr. R. IL Assier de 
Poinpignan, Paris, 1894, p. 223; Saipyutla, i. 120, in. 123; 
Dhammapaxla’s Commentary, v, 57 ( 1 . 431); Hatha\ attlm’s 
Commentary, od i 2. 

t Abhidharrnako^a, x h. vi. 
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worship, for to burn one’s bo<ly as an oflerintjj is 
certainly more m(uitori(m.s than to kindle lani])8 
at a slinne. We may refer {1) to the story of the 
future Sakyamuni his body to feed a starving 

ti^U’ess/ and (2) to the lej^ouid of Hiuiisajyaraja, 
who, dissatislied wiLli jjis previous worship aIthou;j;h 
painful ami extlavaf^uanf, lilied Ids body witli ali 
sorts of oil n.nd sc.t it on tire/'^ 

The bodhisattvus of the j)ast have practised in 
that w/iy many heroi(! <ieeds {(liihkara), some of 
wliicli are told in the canon of ancient Tluddhism 
{Ckarlyapitoka, Jithihi] ; tlie new scri{)tur(!s are 
inexhaust ible on this toj)ic. 

In accordance with the ]»rinciples of the new 
Buddhism and the iJyando dur^'e of the eternal 
Buddhism, self-surrender culminating^' in voluntary 
death has bfsm held in honour in vunoiis Buddhist 
couiitiies. It ha.{)p(‘ns (or it iised to haj)pen) that 
Chinese monks be;^' for fuel, build a funeral pyre, 
sit cross-le^j^^M'd on it, cover their heail with linen 
soaked in <jil, and set tlnunselves on lire. With 
some branches of the Chim^se Mahayana, tlo^ 
‘burning' of the skull’ is an essential nart of 
ordination as a ‘future Huddha’—a symbol of the 
holocaust for which human coura^'c is nowadays 
inade(juate.^ 

The j>il;. 5 rim I-tsin^ says that Indian Buddhists 
abstain from sidcide and, in general, from self- 
torture.'* Whethei' this statement be accurate or 
not —A. Barth did not believe it to be (juite 
a(auirat(^—the theologi.ans of the Great Veliicle 
strongly deniycate such [)racticos. One of the 
chief aims or Santidesa in his Sikmsanuirhrhaya,^ 
‘A Comj)endinm of the Ivuhis of the Disciple of 
the Great Vehicle,’ is t,o elucidate this point : In 
what imsasure is a disciple.—a beginner—to imitate 
the heroic deeds of the bodhisdttvas of old ? I’he 
disci[)le is ready, willing, and r(‘solved even to 
commit sin and to bum in hell for the sake of 
another, not to mention sacrificing his limbs and 
body; but he must avoid any mistake in the 
realization of his resolve, d’he (question is whether 
in such and sm^li a case sacrilice or self-denial is 
really useful to our fellow creatures; whether 
there is not some other means of procuring uni¬ 
versal welfare. To sum up, the sacrilice of on(;’s 
body is not in accordance with a wise estimate of 
the spiritual needs of a beginner. 

Ljtbratitrr. —Sco, ill addition to the sources cited in the foot¬ 
notes, L. de la ValU'^e Poussin, ‘ QucNints Oh-servations hut le 
suicide dans Ic Ihniddfiisiue ancicMi,’ IhtlLi’Un de la CUiH^e des 
Lidtrrs de VAcademie de lU‘l(ji(iui\ 1019, op. 085-003 ; A. 
R^musat, A’/', I’aris, is:-i(), p. 27‘i ; J. Legge, b'd-hien's 

Record of liuddhixtic Kin^dmUH, Oxford, 1830, p. 80 ; Divyd- 
vatlaiia, ed. K. B. Cowell and It, A. Neil, Cainhridf'e, 1880, p. 39; 
E. Chavannes, Cin<j coifs conies ct apologises, extraits dii 
Tripiiaka chinois et traduits en fran'diis, Baris, 1910, i. 207, 
205, passim; E. Huber, Le Sutnila))\kara de A^ragfio^a, 
French tr., Baris, 1908, pp. 120, 440; Ahhidharmako^a, ii. li), v. 7. 

L. DK LA Vallke Poussin. 
SUICIDE (Chinese). -Suicide is at least not 
uncommon in China. Literafure and history 
supply illusilations. In a Cliinese novelette the 
lieroine commits suicide on the grave of her 
betrothed lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with his rival, and that rival thereuimn takes 
his own life in order to pursue in the other world 
at once his quest for his bride and vengeance on 
her lover. Among some eight hundred biographical 

5 Jdtnkaindld, i., tr. .1. S. Speyer, SBB i. (1895). 

Saddharmapunfanka, xxii,, tr. H. Kern, SEE \x\. (1884). 

‘•i See J. J. M. de Groot, Be Code du Mahay ana en Chine, 
Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 50, 217, 227. It is recorded that in the 
Jajiam'se sect of Sukhavati religions Huitnde was not unknown. 

Ill 1422 a larK^e company of fiersuns, after hearing a stirring 
sermon hy a zealot to the effect that parmiise may be gained 
solely hy calling on the name of Amitahha, committed suicide 
hy walking into the sea while repeating the ‘ Namu Amida 
Butsn.’ 

4 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1890, j>. 197 f. (ch. xxxviii. f.); A. Barth, Journ, de^ Savants, 
1898, p. 541. 

Bibl. Baddhica, 1. [Betrograd, 1902]. 


notices in W. F. Mayers’s (diiiresc lUaders' 
Manual,^ 21 instances of suicide are recorded— 
generals after defeat, a tyrant to escaiie Ids irn- 
(icmling doom, a dctliroiicd ruler, statesim'ii whose 
advice, like Ahil houhel's, has been rejetded, or who 
desired to enforce tiieir counsel hy this last proot 
of their earnestness, a captive to avoid exile, hope¬ 
less firi.soiiers, ministers who, liaving incurred 
imperial displeasure, were allowed to die thus 
ratlier tlian liy the hands of the executioner, a 
rebel whose plot was discovered, women to avoid 
a marriage deemed by tbein to be shameful, an 
upright servant rather than commit a murder 
enjoined on him, a mirdster of justice under whose 
suhortlinates cajiital punishment was unduly 
frequent, those moved hy loyalty to a deceased 
master, l>y grief for the death of father or son, or 
by shame for a son’s treachery. 

In addition to suicides on such occasions as these, 
some of which will be noted as peculiarly Cldnese, 
cjises also occur in which misery {c.y., ho{)eless 
leju'osy) drives to suicide. More frequent are 
cases in which suicide is committed in an access of 
(las.sion, somtdimes with the view of involving 
one's aiiversary in legal proceedings in this world, 
or less frequently with the h()])e of harassing him 
hy visitations of the veng('ful gliost. 

Hanging, Icajiing down a well, and o()ium 
poisordng have been f)(uha]»s the most (lommon 
methods of suicide; the last may diminish in 
frequency under the j)res(‘nt oiiiiun restrictions. 

In the absence of accurate statistics it is 
impossible to estimate the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to the total (lojudation. The general 
imi)res.sion, }>robably N\ell fuiimhal, is that suicide 
is mu(di more frequent than in Great Britain. This 
greater frequency, if it is assumed as fact, may be 
accounted for by the low value i)ut on individual 
life, a tendency to ungovernable rage, and tlie 
fact tliat social and religioiis feelings do not 
rigorously inhibit suicide, but ratin',r in certain 
cireumstanees (e.f/., wluu'e marriage is being urged 
on a widow or a bride whose betrothed bridegroom 
has died) ai)i)rove it. 

LnKRATi'RR. — The Enc.yclop(Tiiia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917, 
IvondoM, 1918; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 18C5, London, l8hC; A. H. Sinitli, Village Life in China, 
I’kiinhurgh, 19uh; Records of the tioieral Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries, Stianghai, 1890, pn. 329-333. 

W J. MAUt.AGAN. 

SUICIDE (Greek and Boman). — 1. Greek .— 
Under the name ‘suicide’ we here include all 
forms in which the individual kills himself in¬ 
tentionally, whether he acts of liis own free will 
or under compulsion, and whether the end of his 
action be sellish or altruistic. 

I. Legendary suicides.— The earliest definite 
mention of suicide in Greek literature is the case 
of Fpikaste (lokaste), the mother of Oidipus of 
Thebes, in the Nckyiad 

Odygacus tells how in Hades ‘ I saw the mother of Oidipodea, 
fair Kpikaste, who wrought an awful deed in ii^norance of mind, 
marrying her own son. And he ha<l glain his father and he 
married her. And presently the goda made it known to men. 
Then he in lovely Thebe endured sorrow and ruled over the 
Kadnicane by the grievous eouiiHcls of the gods. But she went 
to the liouse of Hades, fastening a high noose from the lofty 
hall, holder! by her woe. And to him she left sorrows in the 
aftertime full many, even all that the Erinyes of a mother bring 

Tlie precise motive for suicide is not very clearly 
indicated here, or rather Homer does not dis¬ 
tinguish clearly betw’een tlie horror of h'pikaste 
at tlie revolting nature of the situation in which 
slie unwittingly finds herself and her sliame in 
the face of her deed becoming known. But the 
essential points are (hat (1) suieitle presents itself 
to Homer as the natural and litting act when life 
lias lost all that makes life worth living, and (2) 
no blame attaches to suicide in itself. 

J New fxL, London, 1910, 2 jfom. Od. xl. 271 ff. 
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But the moat famous and indeed tlie typical 
heroic suicide is that of Aias. Homer does not men¬ 
tion his suicide ex{)Iicit]y, but it is clearly alluded 
to in Od. xi. 548 11’., where Ociysseus exj)resse 8 
his regret at haviii<j: obtained the arms of Achilles; 

(t>( h\] o(f>f\ov vikolv TOlioSt tTr’ afOXur 

ToiTji' yap Ke<f)aK^y auTwi' (tin? arms of Achilles) yata 

KaTr'a-xev, 

Alai'O’, o« kt\. 

His suicide was recounted in the Aithinpis of 
Arktinos in cunnexioii with the award of the arms 
of Achilles to Odysseus.^ ft is to be noted that so 
far there is no mention of madness or of an attack 
by Aias upon the herds. 'I’liese incidenls were, 
however, recounted in the Little Jliad of Lesches.- 
Also, whereas in Od. xi. 555 it is einphasi/ed that 
tbe death of Aias was niourned by the Hreeks 
equally with that of Achilles, the Little lliad'^ 
told of the withholding of burial honours. Ihit 
even so there is nothing to indicate that the suicide 
in itself was considered blamewortliy. It is an 
act quite in accordance with the haughtim'ss and 
self-sulliciency which cliaracterize Aias in llom<;r, 
and of which the famous ‘silence of Aias’ in tb/. 
xi. 55311’., so admired by the author of the treatise 
On the Snblinic^*^ is a litting t;xpression. The 
suicide of Aias is the typical act of a great soul 
wliich cannot brook dishonour. 

A juotive of a less h(*roi(; kind which prompts to 
suicide is excess of sorrow for the dead. Tlie 
feeling is one familiar to Homer. ‘ If I lose thee, 
it were better for me to go beiuiath the earth,’ says 
Andromache to Hektor,® in tlie same spirit in which 
David cries, ‘ Would (kxl I had died for thee, O 
A bsalom, my son, my son ! ’ ® I’liere is not in Hom(*r 
any ex[>ress mention of suicide for this reason, but 
Antikleia is referred to in terms which are hardly 
consonant nith any other explanation than that 
she died by her own hand. 

Euniaios siiys to the dis^Mii.sfd (.)dy8aeua : ‘Ijaertes still livt's, 
but evenuoi'f ho l>ra,ya to Zeus that life imiy nerish from his 
limbs within his halls ; for he mourns exe^eodijij^ly for his h<>u 
that is pone and for his wedded wife, whose death heyotid all 
else hal.h prieved hirji and brought him to untimely age. She 
in grief lor her glorious son perished by a miserable death 
(Afi/yaAf'w ^ai'aT<j); so may none peri? h who dwells here friendly 
to me and doing friendly deeds.’ ? 

The natural inference from these words is strongly 
conlirmed by the rcd'erence to lieu in Od. xi. 84 li’. 
and 197 tr. The later story said frankly that she 
hanged herself.'* 

Idle list of .such suicides is a long one, 

Aigeus, father of Theseus, had arranged with his son when he 
left for Crete, carrying the annual tribute of the Athenians to 
the Minotaur, that, if Theseus were suocc.Hsful in slaying the 
monster, a white sail should be hoisted upon the returning 
vessel. Theseus forgot to take down the black sail which the 
ship was Hying, and Aigeus, thinking that his son had perished, 
threw himself from the rock on which he was keeping watch 
into the sea (.l.goan) which thenceforth bore nis name.® 
Krigone, daughter of Ikarios, hanged herself when she found 
the dead body of her father.Skedasos committed suicide 
when his daughters had hanged themsolves.fl When Evadne 
throws herself on the funeral j*yre of her hu.shanfl, her father 
Iphis threatens to commit suicide by starvation. 

A s])ccial cji.se of .suicide to avoid shame is that 
to escape sexual dishonour. 

hegend told how the Lcukadian rock received its name from 
Leukatas, who, to escape the unwelcome attentions of Apollo, 
plunged into the sea off the island of Leukas.i!^ Pausanias tells 
us^-* how the daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra hanged them- 
selve.H to escape the violence offered them by certain 
Ijacedaiiuonians. 


1 Cf. Pr(x;lus in Epicorum Grmc. Fragmenta, ed. O. Kinkel, 
liCipzig, 1877, p. :i4, 8ff. 

2 Cf. Proclus, Ep. Gr. Er. p. 36. 

3 Ep. Gr. Fr. p. 40; Eustatli. 11. p. 28.'), 34. 

4 [Longinus] ix. 2: 17 tou Atavro? iv ytKvU trewn-r/ p^tya xa'i 
navTo^ vii/TjAoTfpov Adyov. 

5 It. vi. 410. ® 2 S 1833 

7 Od. XV. 353 ff. ® Ilygin. Fab. 248. 

® I’lut. Then. 22; Diod. iv. 60 f. ; Hygin. Fab. 242; Suidas, 
i.v. Alya^ov jTtXayo <:; Serv. on Verg. yKn. iii. 74. 

10 Apollod. iii. 14, etc. 11 Paus. ix. xlii. 3. 

12 Eurip. Suppl. il05f. 

13 Serv. on Verg. /En. iii. 279. 14 ix. xlii. 3. 


ISuicidc, in the sense of self-devotion for one's 
country, luis always occupied a ijrominent place 
in piitriotic saga. Kodros, the last king of 
Athens, is a fjimous exjim])le. 

The Lacediemonians, under pressure of famine, resolved to 
invade All,.'a. Put fir.st they consulted Ilje Delphic oracle a.s 
lo Iheir pru-pects of taking‘Athens and, rcceising an answ. r 
th.at they would bo suci-esstul it they did not loll the Atbeniar. 
km;;, marcbcal on the city, tdcumantis, a Delphian, secretly 
conimunii‘ate(l to the Athenians the ])ur|)ort of the oracle. 
Koilros thei'cupon dressed himself as a hc;;gar and stole out of 
the besieged city and proceeded to gather tlreworal. W'hen two 
enemy scouts approached him, he slew one of them with his 
hatcliet, whereupon the other, taking him for a beggar, drew 
his sword ami slew him, thus l endering the capture of Atliens 
impossiliic.i 

Ilieie i.s the .similar story of Mjikaria, djiugh(<‘r 
of Hcrakh'.s and Deijiucira.’- I'hab sucli a dciitli 
was deemed a glorious one is sulliciently tittestcd.^ 

2 . Heroic suicide.—The motives which in the 
liomeric [joetus seem mainly to ho rogjiniod as 
juompting to suicide arc of Ji hoioic nature -tlte 
sense of dishonour suthued or iiiqiiMuliiig, the de¬ 
votion of a high iturposc, or the iiitolorjihle sorrow 
of a })ersonal hercJLvemcnt. I’he sense of the com¬ 
mon ilks of humanity is by no means ignored— 
T\r]T6v yap Molpai dvpbv tUaav duOpLOTroLcnv.'^ but llicro 
is no pessimism. WliJitovcr the evils that darken 
human life, jit Ituist it is a good thing to enjoy the 
sun, and the djiikest sluidow that fjills atliwart 
Homeric life is tiie sense not of its burden hut of 
its brevity. Idfe at Jiny level is to he preferred to 
the sunless realms of lljide.s.® 

But with the rise of rellexion, as witnessed in the 
poetry of the age succeeding the Homeric, we have 
a view of life w liich is fj-ankly pessimistic. Hesiod 
conedves the present to he <‘iu jige of iron, thrown 
into darker rdiid by the [deture of it liap[)ier golden 
age gone hy.*^ 

That life is an evil has become a commoniilace. 
TrdvT(j}v fxbv p.1) (pvyai 6 dpiarov ^ is a doctrine 

whicli becomes a hackneyed phrase; of hiter [loetry - 
rb fxbv drj Trai^TaxoO OpvXovfxeeoVy Kpanaroy elvat <pr]p.i 
nr) (pvvai fSpoTLp.^ The logical consequence of tliis 
view of life is that man is justified in ending what 
he cannot mend. Whether, in fact, this pessimistic 
view of life actually induced an increased practice 
of suicide is more dillicult to cstabli.sh. But in any 
case motives of a less heroic kind seem now to 
he recognized as worthy causes of suicide. Thus 
poverty is expressly recognized by Thcognis® as a 
sullicient cause. 

3 . The historians.—In the historians of the 5th 
cent, .suicide is not a particularly prominent feature, 
jind belongs in genei Jil to one or other of the types 
already noticed. 

Herodotus relates the legend of Nitokris, who, 
in order to escape punishment for her misdeeds, 
committed suicide by lea[)ing into a room full of 
ashes.Arion is compelled by the ferrymen either 
to commit suicide, w ith the prospect of being buried 
asliore, or to jump into the sea.^‘ The daughter of 
Mykerinos, being violated by her father, luinged 
luii'self from grief.Sluune xvas the motive for the 
suicide of Spargapises, leader of the Massagetai, 
who in a state of intoxication were surprised and 
killed or (;aptured by tlie Bersians.^'* And we have 
the parallel stories of Othryades, who, ashamed to 
return to Sparta wdien hi.s company was killed, slow 
himself at Thyreai,^^ and of rantites, w ho, having 
survived tlie disaster at Thermopylai, ‘on his 
return to Sparta, being held in dishonour, hanged 
himself.’ 

1 Lvciirg. c. Leokrat. 84 ff. 

2 Paus. I. xxxii. ; Eurip. llerakUidai. 

3 Paus. IX. xvii. 1. 4 //. xxiv. 4 :). 

6 Od. xi. 488 IT. « Works, 171 ff. 

7 Theogriis, 43.5 ff. 

8 Eurip. Belterophnn, frag. 287. 1 f. (A. Nauck); cf. Soph. Oed. 
Col. 1227 f. 

y 173ff. 10 ii. ](K), 11 Jb. i. 24. 12 7^,. li. 131. 

18 Ib. 1. 213. 14 75. i. 82. 15 Ib. vii. 232. 
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SUICIDE (Greek and Roman) 


In Tliucydidus wo re;id liow in 4'd7 Ji.c. (lie Cor- 
cyrean deinoerats ‘ went t-o tln^ temple of Mera and, 
persuading some fifty of the supplianfs (belonging 
to the oligandiic yiarty) to stand tlieir trial, eoii- 
demned tliem all to death, d'he majority refused 
to eorne out, and, when they saw what, was going 
on, destroyed one another in the (uicJosure of the 
temple where they were*, ex(*ej)t a few who hanged 
themselves on trees or nut an end to their liv^es in 
any other way they could.Again in 425 n.C. the 
oligarchs of Corcyra were entra})ped into a large 
building from which they were led forth in groujis 
of tw(uity for execution. When those in the 
building got to know what was happening, they 
refused to come out. 'riien the Corcyrean populace 
broke a hole in the roof through which they 
showered tih'sand arrows at those within. ‘The 
[)risoners tried to shelter tlnmiscdves as best they 
could. Most of thmu jiut an end to their own liv'es. 
Some thrust into their throats arrows which were 
shot at them ; others strangled themselves with 
cords taken from beds which they found in tlie 
place, or with strijis torn from their own clothes. 
This went on during the greater part of the night, 
until in one way or another, by tlndr own hands or 
by missiles from the roof, they all perished.’* 
Tliucydides knows, too, the story t hat d'hemistokles 
poisone<l himsidf : X^yov<xi 5^ Tci'es Kai iKovaiov (papfxSiKf^ 
droOai^elu avTov.^ 

In Xenophon, JIcll. VI. ii. 56, we hav’e the 
familiar motiv’e of shame. Krinipims, when the 
Syracusan fleet under his commaml wa.s capturod 
by Iphikrates (375 n.C.), e 7 r<^ Xvir-qs Oavarip avdaip^rip 
dTroOui^(XK€t. So Hell. VH. iv. 0, when the invading 
Arkadians were attacked in camp by the Fdeans, 
whom they defeated, the Fdean hipjiareh, who was 
held responsible for the attack, committed suicide 
(564 H.C.). 

Hut the suicide which is more prominent in 
Xeno[)hon is of the romantic type, descrilKsl as 
^TraTroOavilv^ iavrdy, where love faithful 

unto death riduses to be comforted otherwise tlian 
by sharing the fate of the beloved. ‘ Cyrus himself 
died, and eight of his best followers fell over him 
{(k€lvto dn avTip). And Artapates, the most faith¬ 
ful of his stall', when he saw that Cyrus had fallen, 
is said to liave leapt from his horse and thrown 
himself u[)on him. And some say that the king 
ordered him to be slain over Cyrus {^irat avT6\ 
Kvp(p }; but others say that he drew his sword and 
killed himself over him {lamdu ^Tri(r(pd^a(TSai).’ 

We hav(! the same motive in the story of Fantheia, 
so beautifully told by Xenophon.® 

The emotional value of this motive has made it 


Airrolm'e^ at^Sestoa m^ross the 
(traits hdic- ii-htc 1 bv a lamp wiiich Hero set ui)on her tower 


Another late le^-en.l i. that of Ilero 
Of the nocm !)V Musaios ciitillcd ra Kad 

l Ahnloa Mva.n the Uelk»,,ont -I’KWIy to ™.t In, 

bfl ■ ■ ‘ 

straits, 

whin\heVamp was cxtiianii'slifd by from 

1.18 dead body was washed ashore, and Hero 
her tower to join him in death.^ “ T , n ,.r 

heroines, Marpessa, Kleopatra, and I olydora, that the.v /dl c om¬ 
mitted suicide in this way; npoanoOarovcTL rrao-ai TOi? avdpacir 
taerd? (ntKaTf(T(pa^ay. 

The motives of such suicides are not always 
identical and no doubt were sometimes complex. 
Sometimes it was the last sacrilice of devotion, a 
tradition become a religion, like the Indian sail or 
our own proud tradition that the captain goes down 
wit h his ship. 

Xenophon tells how in SHS B.c. Anaxibios the Spartan, falling 
into an ambush, said to those by him : ‘ “GeriLlemen, my duty 
is to die here. As for you, sec k safety before we engage the 
enemy." Then betook his ehic‘!d from his armour bearer and 
fell fighting at his post. But his favourites (xd Txat^iccd) abode 
with him, and twelve of the Ijacochemonian liarniosts who hod 
come from the eitiosdied with him tlgliling.’^ llaimon in the 
Anhipine of Sophocles had all along determined to die with 
Antigono.-i hut the actual suicide is comi>lieate(l by his futile 
attempt to sla}' his father and becomes outwardly an act of 
disappointed rage. 5 

Where the suicide con.siders himself responsible 
for another’s death, his own death may ajipear to 
be due as an act of atonement. 

Thus Kallirrhoe, having by her unkindness brought about 
the Huiedde of her lover Koresos, repented and out of pity for 
him and shame for her conduct killed herself,« precisely as 
Adrastos, when he accidentally killed the son of Creesus, ‘stood 
before the dead and submitted himself to Crmsus, holdiiij; out 
his hands and entreating him to slay him over the dead (* 7 x 1 x 0 - 
Ta<r4>afac ry eexpo") since for him life was no longer tolerable 
(ov6< ot «Ieat ^itacri/xov).’ ^ 

Hut, without any such complication.s, we have 
the devotion of those who, lovely and pleasant in 
th<*ii‘ lives, in death would not be divided. When 
Ivastor is slain by Idas, bis brother I’olydeiikes 
cri(‘M ; ‘Our Father, Son of Kronos, what release 
shall there be from sorrow? (Hve me also to die 
with him, O Lord. Honour is dcjiarted for him 
who is bereft of friends,’® And the more one 
knows of the religious thought of t he Creeks, the 
Ic.ss is one inclineil to disparage the iiilluenee of 
the motive to which Flato alludes -the hope of a 
blessed reunion hereafter: ‘ Fre now for human 
love, for dead wife, for dead son many a man has 
gone willingly to the house of Hades, drawn by 
the hojie that in the world beyond they might see 
and be with those they loved.’* 

4 . Compulsory suicide.—A special interest at¬ 
taches to Xenopiion, HdL ll. iii. .56. In describing 
the execution by compulsory suicide of Theramenes 
in 4U3 B.C., he says: ‘ When, being com[)eIIed to 
die, he drank the hemlock (t 6 KujycLov it was 


very prominent in literature, as, indeed, it has ,, 

everywhere and at all times been actually a very threw what xvaa hdt of it as in the 

common cause of suicide. game of eottahos, crying, “This for the fair 

U is familiar to the OT.6 Already in Homer Antilochos holds Klitias l”’ 'phs is the lirst occuricnee of the 
the hands of Achilles, lest in his grief for PatrokloB he should word K^oveiov in the historians and the only one in 
cut his throat d and, even if suicide is not meant, Andromache’s 
anguish for Hektor almost makes her die.8 Most familiar per- 
hajis of all is the case of Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaos, to 
whom she hail lu'en married Just before his departure for Troy. 

There Protesilaos wa.s the first to leap ashore and, after slaying 
many Trojans, was killed by Hektor. After his death his wife 
grieved for him so inucli that Hernu's for pity hrong-ht hack 
Protesilaos from the dead. At first Lao<lamja, thinking he had 
actually returned from Troy, rejoiced, hut when he returned to 
Hades favT'r]i> i<f}6rfU(TeyA As this legend is enshrined for us in 
Hie verses of Wordsworth, so Tennyson has told the storj' of 
another who was faithful unto dealh: Oinone, the beloved of 
Paris, wlio.se story i.s unknown to the ejiic cycle and to the 
tragedians. When I’aris died, she cither hanged herselfor 
threw herself into his funeral pyre.H 


1 iii. 81. 2iv. 4«. 3j. i.sH. 

* Anafj. i. 8. ® ('prop. vii. ,3. 

f 1 S ; see art. Sdicidk (Semitic and Egyptian), 

II. xviii. f. 8 Jb. xxii. 47:H. 

•* Apollod. IJpit. iii. SO: Stexp^d^^o iavrrjy Eustath. on 

Ii. ii. 7()(); rt. Ovid, ez Ponto, in. i. KMt f. 

It) Apollod. III. xii, 5. 4, vi. 1-S ; Ljcojiliron, 67 ff. ; Konori, 23 ; 
Par then. Proi. 4. 

Q Smyrn. x. 484 ; Ovid. f/er. 5. 


Xenophon. When the practice of execution by 
oompulHory poisoning was intrudueed in Athens 
we do not know, nor when hemlock first became 
the recognized medium. The use of hemlock for 
this {>urpo.se, we may with probability suppose, 
lirst became regular in the latter part of the 5 th 
cent. B.C. Itven in the orators, noxvever, refer¬ 
ences to it are surprisingly rare. It is not men¬ 
tioned in Antiphon. Andoeides mentions it only 
once.^^ Lysias refers to it twice.It is not found 
in Demosthenes, I>ycurgus, Dinarclms. The ad¬ 
vantages of hemlock-drinking over other more 

1 Musaios, op. cit, ; Stat. T'heb, vi. 642; Verg. Georq. iii. 268 
Ovid, Ih>T. 17, 18. 

2 IV. ii. 5 ; cf. Hie case of Skedasos (ix. xili. 3). 

3 //(■//. IV. viii. 38 f. 4 75], 

® 1^31 f. 6 l>aus. vii. xxi. 

' Herod, i. 4 . 6 . 8 J'ind. AVm. x. 76tf. 

Vinvdo, 68 A. JO Dit J'ace, 10. 

Ji C. Ernatintthcnem, 17, and n*pi W. x. r Nt^iou 
(Or. 18)21. 
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cumbrous inothoda of suicide are referred to in the 
Froffs^ of Aristophanes (405 n.C.). 

It was by drinking hemlock that Socrates died 
in 599 B.C.^ It was tlie method used by the 
Atlnuiian women whom the sliameful conduct of 
the characters of Eurijiides drove to sui<ddo, ac¬ 
cording to Aristophanes.® It is dithcnlt to resist 
tiie conclusion that in the stress and excitement 
and anxiety of the closing years of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war suicide had assumed a prominence 
hitherto unknown, and it would appear that this 
phenomenon was not unconnected with the interest 
in the preparation of spi'edy and paiidess modes of 
putting an end to life. Incidentally it may la; 
noted that Attic hemlock was repuled to be 
specially (dlective.'* Theophrastus tells us of the 
discovery by Tlirasyas of Mantineia of a pq-Sia Kal 
Slttovo'; dndXvcris in whicli tlie juices of liemhadv 
{KihvfAov) and poj)})y (g7]Kwv) and other such herbs 
were made ui) in a dose of small bulk, weighing 
about a dracdiina, the ellects of which were incur¬ 
able and which, moreover, would k(;ep and retain 
its potency for an indefinite period.'^ No doubt, 
also, the fact of liaving at their disposal a con¬ 
venient and not too painful means of l,<*rmiiial ing 
life induced, as in our own time, many rash ]»ersons 
to attemjit their lives. It is inti'resting to note 
that Menander wrote a play with (In* title Ktuttta- 
^6/xeyai. Hence there was developed the interest 
in antidotes of which we have eviibmce.*^ 'rbeo- 
phrastus has much to say of antidotes.’ In par¬ 
ticular it is interesting, in vi(;w of the attitude of 
the people of Ceos to suicide, to nolic'e that to them 
is attriouted an improve ,1 method of prcjiaring 
hendock.® 

The story of the death of Tberamenes points in 
the same direction. When in our own country 
death by the axe of the headsman was a common 
fate, it became a point of honour with his victims 
that they should take leave of life like gentlemen. 
Montrose, we are told, went to the s(;allbld clad 
in rich attire ‘ more becoming a bridegroom than a 
criminal going to the gallows.’ Such conduct is 
the true analogue to the dying libation of Thera- 
menes. Socrates had the sann; idea : 

‘What a1)Out tnakin^f a libation with this cup?’, ho nays to 
the jailor, ‘May I or not?’, and, that not bcin;; fcasii)lo, he yet 
drank the onp of death ‘easily and cheerfully' as one who 
toasts a friend.® 

And, as meaner victims of the axe imitated the 
conduct of Montrose and others, and the grand 
menner degenerated into the bravado of tlie 
desperate and callous, so we liave a (h*generate 
echo of the lieroic in the story told hy rKlian and 
Athenicus of tlie devotees of debauchery who, 
having draine<l the cuji of ph;asure to the lees, 
ended hy throwing away the cup, and concluded 
life’s banquet with a toast. 

5 . Legal aspect.—So long as suici<lo does not 
become .so ficiiiicnt as to threaten seriously the 
well-being of the community, the State ha.s no 
motive to intervene by legislation against it. At 
no time does Athenian law dcline suicide as a 
lenal oirencc. The only outbreak of which we 
lear in Attica suggesting an epidemic of suicitle is 
that which Icgctid connected with the origin of the 
Aiora, or swing-festival. 

1 lUi ff. 

2 Pluto, PhiTdo, 57 A : TO <pdpfiaKov iwiev ; ct. 67 B, 116 D, 

117 A. Thouf^h Plato does not name the poison, it is clear from 
the Hyni]itom8 described that it was hemlock, Tar. 

Hdit. i. 16, calls it merely rb <f>a.pnaKov\ Dicnlor. xiv. 87: mijv 
KU)ueLOv ire^evTrjcrey ; l>iog. Laert. ii. 42. 

^ Frogs, l()5(tf. ^ Plutarch, Dio, 68. 

9 Thebi)hr. Hist. Plant, ix. xvi. 8. 

6 Plato, Ll/sis, 219 K ; ‘ 1 mean, for example, if a father knew 
that his son had drunk hemlock and thought that wine would 
save him, ho would value the wine.’ Ct. Nicander, Alexiphar- 
maca, 186. 

7 IX. xvi. 6. 8 lb. 9. ® Plato, Phoedo, 117. 

10 vflUan, Var. Hist. iv. 23; Athen. xii. 537C. 


I..egond told how, when Dionysos first r.ame to Attira with 
the new gift of wine, he was hospitably entertained by Ikarios, 
to whom he revealed his intoxicating boon. Ikarios gave of 
(ho \vine to some shepherds, wlio in their vinous frenzy killed 
their would-be benefactor. His daughter, Krigone, guided to 
the spot h_v his faithful flog Maira, iianged herself on a tree. 
Then there broke out among the Athenian women an epidemic 
of hanging, which abated only when the Athenians dis- 
eoyered the cause and instituted the Aiora festival in honour of 
Krigone.1 

IMutarch tells of a similar outbreak at Milctos 
whicli, obscure in origin, wa.s generally attributed 
to atmosplH‘ric conditions : 

‘ A strange and terrible aflliction once came iii>on the maidens 
of Milf'tos, from some ohscuire cause- nK)KlIv it was conjectured 
that some poismious and ecstatic, temperament of tlie atiuo- 
Hjihere produced in them a mental upset and frenzy. For there 
fell Muddenly ujinn all of them a desire of death and a mad irn- 
pulso towards hanging. Many hanged themselves before they 
<mul<I he prevente<l. The words and the tears of thidr parents, 
the persuasions of their friends, liad no etfect. In spite of all 
the ingenuity and cleverness of those who watched them, they 
succeeded in making away with themselves. The plague seemed 
to be of an nnearthly character and beyond human remedy, 
until on the motion of a wise man a resolution was proposed 
that women who hanged themselves sliould be carried out 
to burial through the uiarket-place. The ratification of this 
resolution not only chec^kfd the evil but altogether put an end 
to the passion for deatli. A great evidence of the high character 
and virtiH' of the W'omcn was this shrinking from dishonour and 
the fad that they wiio were fearless in face of tiie two most 
awful things in the world—dealh and pain—could not support 
the appearance of disgrace nor bear the thought of shame after 

death. 2 

'riicranieiics, in whose time luunlock a.s a means 
of suicide appears to liave come into vogue, was 
a native of ( 4 ‘o.s, find we luive seen above that 
'I’heiqihrastiis ® ascribes to the Ce;uis certain im¬ 
provements in the method of juejiaring that 
jtoisun. There is evidence that tit some period 
suicide hy drinking hemlock wfis a rettognized 
l>ractice--if not a legal rcguhition—in fVos for 
persori.s who ha<l pfis.scd the age of 00. Strabo* 

I (03 B.c.-A.D. 23), speaking of Iiiiis, the chief town 
I in Ceos, birthpl.ace of Simonides and hi.s nephew 
Jlacchylides, sjiys : 

napd TOVTOt? 6o»c<ri TeSrp'ai rrore v6po<:, ov gegvrjTai Kal 
MerarSpo’i (.342-291 H.C.) “ KaAbr to Kmov vogigdv firri, <t>ayLa’ 
o pr) bui'dixfuo? KaXaj?, ov KaKco?.” lIpocr«TaTTe yap, to? 
(oiKev, 6 v6/ao? Toi/v virep i^gKovTa trg yeyovora? KU)yc(.a(^eaOai, 
TOO SiapKtiy Tot? ttAAoiv tt)i' Tpo(f)yjy ivai TroXiopxougeVoi/v Sa' rroTt 
UTT* ‘.\0r)yaiu}y, ipy}<f)taaa6al (paac tov? npeaftiiTay; tov<: auTuJv 

a7To0a>^fiu, bpia’6(yro<: wArj^ov? erloy- rovi Si nava-airOai jroAiop- 
KoOi'Tav. 

Sleph.'iiiiis of Byzantium® writes to the same 
ell'ect.® So too y^Hian.’ V.'ilerius Maximms, who 
wrote under Tiberius, attests a similar practice 
for Massilifi and tells of tlie Cean practice a.s he 
had actually witnessed it.® 

(n Thebes, too, the treatment of suicides 
attracted some remark.® In Athens such ditl’er- 
eiitial treatment as we hear of is of a religious 
rather than of a ii'gul nature. The suicide as a 
victim of violence lielongs to the class of those 
whoso spirits ‘ walk.’ According to a statement in 
Suidas,^^ suicides and other victims of violent and 
untimely death were buried in a sjtccial nlace. 
\Ve lind a similar ordinance given by Blalo.^^ To 
the same order of ideas belongs Hie Athenian 
custom of burying the hand wiiich wrought the 

1 Servius and Prohus on Vergil, Georg, ii, 389; Hygin. Fah. 
130, Astnni. ii. 4; Pollux, iv. 55; Ilesyiih. s.vv. A'ubpa and 
'AAi^ti? ; Ftymoloijirnn Mngnxnn, ed. F. Sylhurg, Leipzig, 1816, 
s.v. Aitooa; Huhol. Horn. 11. xxii. 29; Athen. xiv. 61SE, F. For 
this ana other swinging rites cf. GPP, pt. iii., The Dying God, 
London, 1911, Note H, p. ‘277 IT. 

2 Plut. Mxdierum Virtntes, 249 B-D. 

3 /list. I'lani. IX. xvi. 4 x. 486. 

5 D>' Urbibns, s.v. TouAt'?. 

9 Cf. Ileraoleiil. Polit. 9, and the epigram of Meleager, 
Anthologia Palatina, vii. 479, where the deceased is made to 
say that at an advanced age (Kapra irpiafivs) gKvdov A'lSav 
avTo9f\ei, Keiojy yevadpero^ KvAiKior. 

7 Var. IJiM. iii. 37. « Val. Max. ii. 6. 

9 Zenoh. Prov. vi. 17 ; Phot. Lex. S. Ti ovac an-rj-y^w lya 
tJpw? yrvT] ; 

10 .See Plato, Laws, 805. 

ICy./x Kevifytov : on iy T<i> Kvvrjyiot KaXovpiyif eppinrovyro o* 
fit.aio0dyaTOi. 

12 Laws, 873 C. 
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deed ajiart from the suicide’s hod^'J Josejilnis, in 
mentioriinj^ the custom, adds the unsatisfactory 
reason tliat the hand was re^^oirded as alien to the 
body.'-' It is more natural to connect the practice 
witn the idea of the soul of the suicide ‘ walking;’ 
— ‘perhaps to prevent his ;^diost from attacking 
the living.’® 

6. Philosophy.—As regards (he attitude of the 
philosoj)liie schools, the teaching of the I’ytha- 
goreans condemned suicide. According to Oriihic 
<»r Pythagorean doctrine, the soul is urnlergoing in 
the body a penit(‘ntial discipline for ante-natal 
sin.^ H cnee suicide is an unwarranted rebellion 
against the will of God on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual, M’hom it behoves to wait until it])lease God 
to set him free. 

Plato, if we may infer his position from the 
PhcFclo and the Laivs^ condemns suit ide on grouinis 
which we would characterize as religious, lie 
ligious, too, are the grounds on which Aristotle 
ai)})ears to regard suicide as reprehensihlc.® Aris¬ 
totle treats suicide as an oflence not against the 
individual, hut against the State, and that of a 
religious kind, as involving the city in pollntit)n 
and retiuiring therefore [)eualties of a religious 
nature. No doubt Aristotle had in view smdi 
ceremonial observances as the severance of the 
right hand and the like, to whicdi we have refmred 
above. 

Stoic teaching was (haddedly favourable to 
.suicide. Life and death Ixdng tor the wise man 
indid’eront (ddidfpopa), morally neither good nor 
evil, the que.stion of suicide re.solves itself for him 
into a decision whether life or death is in a given 
case prefeiahle. Life in accordance with nature 
being the Stoic ideal,^ when the conditions 
essential to that ideal are no longer fulfilled, 
suicide becomes a reasonable deliverance {evXoyos 
(^ayuryv). 

Thus suicide may ho demanded by a man’s duty 
to his country or his fri(*nds or by a condition of 


seems to have used the term, afterwards so familiar 
in the Stoics, to denote suicide.^ Diogenes 

is .said to have recommended suicide to Antisthenes. 
' Acrordinir to Dioi^. Laert. vi. 18. when AntistheneB was lyinp 
upon his deathbed, LMOfirencH visiled him c.;irrynig a da^^uer; 
aid, when Antisthenes said. ‘ ni>o wdl deliver me rom this 
trouble?'. Pioircnes, showmj; Imu the da^rKcr, said, This. 
There ia a similar story in Dio^u Uert. iv. .S that on one 
oecosion Speiisijmos, driving in his carria^^e to the Academy 
met Diosf'nesand wished him ^mod-day (y«ip^ firreie), to which 
he replnal (hat he would not wish him llu' same oanv vrrofitvtiK 

TOioL/TO? u>e. 

On the other hand, the Aeadeiiiie, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurean schools were all opposed to suicide, 
at any rate in theory. 

With re^rard to the AcadcmicB it may sulllce to quote the 
story of CarneadeH, vkIio, when he hoard that the .Stoic Antip.ater 
had'comniittod suioide bv dririkiii(; poison, exclaimed, ‘Then 
give me too to <lrink !’ And, when bis friends said, ‘ VV'hat?’ 
‘Athol brose ’ (oioo/LCfAi). he .said.''^ 

The Perijiateties hold that the excellences of the 
soul are superior to the excelhuiees of the body 
and otluT external excellences, yet they aim at 
the other excelhuiees, lirst, as do'sirahle for their 
own sake.^^, and, next, as being useful -jrpds re rbv 
iro\LTLKhv Kai rbv KOivuiviKOv ^iov Kai (56 Kal rrpbt rbv 
0e(t)pT]TiK6y. TrapaiufTpeiadaL yap rdv ^iov rah ttoXiti- 
Kais Kai rah xoicwvixais npd^ojL Kal raU OtLop-rjriKali.^ 
Thiur attitude to suicide is thus in .sharp contrast 

to (hat of the Stoics. 

As rcgard.s the Ejiicureans, believing as they did 
in the extinction of the soul at dissolution, it 
might well .seem that life at any level was at least 
worth .something, and it were folly to east that 
away fur the nothingness of the grave. It w ould 
.seem thnt they occupied themselves particularly 
in pointing out the folly of committing suicide 
through fear of the terrors of death. 

‘ Di-ath, that most (Ircadt'd of ills, is nothintr to U8. For 
while we arc, death is not; and when death has come, we 
arc not. Poatli, then, is noiniritj: to the li\inpr nor yet to the 
d(‘ad, since it doe.s not affect the former, and the latter no 
loni^o^r exi.'^l. The crowd, to be sure, at one time shrink from 
iealh a.s the wor.sL of e\ its, at ai'other cboose it as a refiijre from 
the miseries of life. Hut the wise man neillu'r declines life nor 


severe pain or of physical disablement or incurable Bbrinks from death, since life is not dist.sHtf'ful to him, nor does 
diseast*.'^ 'The paradox of the Stoic jiosif ion is be tlmik it an evd not to live, 
that the question of ‘ to ho or not to be’ is decided 


not Avitli regard (o virtue or vice, hut witli regard 
to the d5id(popa, the ‘ indiflerent’ things. It i.s a 
(luestion of rd KaOijKoi'ra and rd irapd t 6 KaOrjKov.^ 
Hence it may he proper [KaOpKov] for the happy to 
eommit suicide, for the unhappy fo remain in life.'* 


Tlie Gyrenaics seem in g(‘n(ual to have been 
opposed to suicide. d'heodoros, ('ounting the 
world his eounti-y and disheliev irig in friendship, 
held (hat even .self-saerifiee hT one's (‘ounfry was 
unjustiliahje.® Ilc'gt'sin.s, on tlie other li;ind, 
preached suicide .so frankly as to earn (lie title of 


Goodne.ss or hadne.s.s pr?' sc lues no hearing on tin; ^ Ilfurif^dj/aroy,'^ and with sucli .suceicss as to provoke 

(iiiestion.^^ There is, indeed, lit!Ic; that difiers from the interference of Ploh luy.^ 

file Platonic iiosition in tlie statennmt of their — hium the rtdigious point of view 

do('trine in Diogenes Laertius.^* Hut the dang(;r of ‘Suicide w'as rc'garded always as a crime, a violntion 
the Stoi(! doctrine lay in the facility with which fke social order. We have seen (hat Orphic 
comparatively trivial discomforts might he held to teaching eondcmrn;d suicide. Hut it i.s impossible 
justify suicide. to regard tiii.s eondeinnatiou as limited to so eon- 

Zerio (c. 3fK) n.c.), the foumler of the .Stoic school, is said, fined a circle. The more one reflects on the 

acconliiit-to one nccoLiiif , to liave taken bis own life bcc'aiise he evidence, the more one is formal to the Conclusion 

had stumbled ami wrcmdied liis Hn)^er.r.i CleantheH, his suc¬ 


cessor, havinir develojied a gum boil, refiained from food by tlie 
advice of his cioctors for two days. The treatment was success¬ 
ful, and the doctors relaxed the readme and allowed him irdvra 
Ta crvi'TiO-ri, all the usual foods. Hut (deantlies, iiavinjf jfone so 
far in the path of death, persisted to the end. 13 


that rniicli which we ascribe to the Orjihie.s is 
really part of the general (radition~).art of tiie 
|)oj>ul;Lr belief. 'Idle sort of doctrine w hich Phato 
aserihe.s at one riioment to the rnystic.s he at 
For tlie stoic the len-tli or lirevityof life wium .a ascribea to (lopulnr belief. 'lii ,u,y aine 

matter of iiHlill'oience.^* t ie belief in iiniiiortiility is deseribed in tlie 

'I'be Cynics, too, favoiirotl snici.le. Antisthene.s f/gW aiiiono the liopnlar 

1 Aischin. C. Ktri. 244 : iiy r.r aCrh, rh- l'<;i'>ilar belief Certainly ilillereiitiated 

T-^F TOl'To vpa^acTay Xuipt^ toO auj/tiaro? dauTO^ey. uetw'een tlie torlurie after death of the suicide and 

o, oin tlJO.se who died a natural d(^ath{^acdT(^G^apA4^F<rt 

a. rtiito Fer. it i'* -li<ii->lt to 

♦ii.'i A, 400 0 . ’ ■ account foi the position of Antikleia, the mother 


C Kfh. Me. v. n (113S*q. 

CWAo? tarl to opoXoyovpityu)^ 77) </)c(Tft ^)7»' (Oleanthes, an. 
Stoh. h'rl. ii. 

7 rbo'j;. Laert. vii. 130. 

*Slolt. ii, ‘220 ; l‘lnt. Jr Stoic. Itcjivpn. I012D. 

^ I’lut. ioc. rit. 


of Ody.s.seu.s, on any other sujiposition (lian that 
J Of. Athen. iv. 157 B ; Hlutarch, do Stoic. Rrpvpn 1039 E 
1040 A, and dr. Conitn.. Ni>t. ]0(j3O, 1) ; l)io 4 '. I.uert. vi. 24 ’ 

- Dio^^ f.aert. iv. (14 f. ; Stoh. Flor. cxi.x.^ 19. 

3 See StohcRus, ii. 204-‘2()6. 


prf)t.est of Lucretius, iii. 79 If. 

DioK;. I,aort. ii. 98. 6 /^. 86. 

7 Cicero, T\ti<c. i. 34 ; cf. Plutarch, dr Ainorr Frolis, 497 D. 


Cicero, de Fin. iii. IS 

JJ vii. 1.30. 12 /f,. vii.‘2SfT. 

Cic. dr. Fin. iii. 14. 


Ib. vii. 176. 
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she is a suicide and thus not admitted immediately 
to the realm of Hades. ^ We have seen above that, 
according to one tradition, the dead Aias was 
deprived of certain rites of burial. The same 
feeling is at the bottom of the practice of severing 
the right hand of the suicide and burying it apart 
from the rest of the body. So in our own country 
suicides used to be buried at the marches in a no 
man’s land : or, if in the churchyard, the body must 
be passed over tlie wall and not enter by the gate. 

As popular religion regarded with horror all 
shedding of blood, all interference with the natural 
bounds of life, so it regarded with a peculiar horror 
the shedding of kindred blood {alfx iix(pv\iov). 
Ixion, who iirst introduced this crime— iix(p{)\iov 
alfxa TrpwTKTTo^ ovk Arep dparois —won 

for himself a choice woe.^ The supreme case of 
‘kindred blood’—which is the term used by 
Sophocles to denote the patricide of Oidipus*—is 
suicide. The (Jreek language hardly distinguishes 
between self-murder and murder of kin. The 
suicide belongs to the class of tlie victim .of violent 
and untimely death -dwpot ^LaLoOdvaroi {ov^ in late 
usage, fiioOdvaroi )— the murdered, the dead on birlh 
or in nonage,^ t.iie unborn victim of abortion,'’ 
regarding the fate of whom the j>opular mind wa.^^ 
])eculiarly sensitive. It seems j)robable that the.'^e 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theoi i<‘s, 
were tiie really active motives a( all jawlods of 
ancient Greece in condemning the of 

suicide. 

II. Roman. —i. Heroic suicide.- What we nmy 
call the heroic type of suicide- committed eitlnu- to 
escape intolerable shame cr for great caus<fs whi(di 
seem to demand the sacrifice of the individual life 
—-was thoroughly consonant with the ciiaracter of 
He})ublican 1 tome. Sucli suicides were a prominent 
feature in tlie early histoiy of Home, and the 
tradition of them undoubtedly exercised a power¬ 
ful influence upon lat er condmd .® 

Tin*, typical lixamphi of .self-sacrifice for the 
fatherland is tluit of the Di'cii. According to 
modern authorities, tln^ story is true only of the 
younger Decius. But, in any case, both are 
enshrimul in Livy’s matchless prose. ehhn*, 

P. Deciirs Mus, dtwoterl himself in 337 u.C. in a 
battle with the Latins near Mount Vesuvius, when 
he 'U'as in command of tin? left wing. A precisely 
similar story is told of the younger Decius, who at 
tlie battle of Sentinum in ‘21)5 n.C. devoted himself 
to death, clmiging into the densest ranks of the 
Gauls, wln*re he fedl.' 

►Suicide to escape intolerable dishonour is illus- 
trate<l by the story of Lucretia, the victim of the 
maid libido^ of Sextus 'i’ar(|uinius. Her story is 
too familiar to be told here.‘* 

2. Penalties of suicide. ~ We have seen that 
suicide by hanging was regard(*d by tin; (Leeks 
as a sliamcful ty})e of death. When (didipus 
<liscovers the natun* of his sin, he can find no 
stronger words to describe his deeds than to say 
that they are Kp(l(rcroi>’ dyxl>vT)%, i.c. such as even 
suicide by hanging could not expiate. Tfie Koman 
feeling seems to have been ])reci.sely similar. If 
we quote the ca.se of Amata, wife of king Latinus, 
it is mainly on account of the interesting matter 
})reserved hy Servius in his commentary on tlie 
j)a.ssage. Vergil tells us that 

‘ llej^iiift ut tfCtia vc-niciitoin prospiirit hostem, 

Inct'ssi rnuros, jgiies art tecta volare : 

1 Od, xi. S.) f. Pincl. Pyth. ii. .*?() flF. 

s Oed. Tyr. MOO. 

4 Plato, y»Vg. : TWV hk (vBv<; xai oAiyoi' xpoi'oi' 

.See S. lleinacli, ‘Aojpoi piaio^di aroi., in AJiW ix. [1900] 312- 
322, and S. Wide, in A PH' xii. [lOoO). 

See Cic. Sd.dio, 48, pro .Scamo, Hi. Iff. 

" Livy, viii. 9 f., x. 28. ^ 7/;. i. 67. 

« Ib/bit. ; Ovirt, Fasti, ii. 741 IT. 


Nusquain aciea contra Itutnlaa, nulla asouiua Turui ; 
Infelix puf^nao juvenem in (tcrtaniine crt>rtit 
Exatinc.tiiin ; et, Bubito inentem turliaia dolore, 

8e cauHarn clamat, criinenque, capntqu*- inalorum : 
Miilla(pie per moeHtum dcinena olTala fnrorem, 

Piirpureos nioritura nmnu diHcinOit aniictUK, 

Et nodum inforniis leti tr.abe nectit ab alta.’ i 

Servius on this passage tells us that certain 
posthumous penalties attached to this form of 
suicide: 

‘.Sane aciendum quia cautum fuemt rj poritifloalibus lit)ris 
ut qui laqueo vitatn linisset, inscpult us l)iccr(“t iir. . . Cassius 
autcin Ilciuina [the oldest Roman ann list] ac ; “Tarquinium 
Suport)um cum oIoaeaB po]mIui'i fac (> fcx j^isset et oh lianc 
iniuriam njuKi He Husj.endio u rc-r ius.siH^r corpora foruin 
crud alfi^ri : tune primtim tiiri'. -il .mu est iiiorttMu situ con- 
scis(a‘re.'’ Et Varro ail: “:8i-j ■ isis (luihus iusta lieri ius 

non sit, snspensis osoillis ’ c per imitationeni mortis 
parentari." ’ 

It is clear in any ca < Ir » ‘he grounds on which 
this jiarticular kind f idlLde was condemned 
were religious or n y- d- d i '<t tluui ethical. 

3 . Suicide under tbi . That suicide was 

• xtremely prevail' 1 ) und* i ine Lnqiire, at any 
rate among the Ijigdi- ► ia)iK.s of society, cannot he 
douhted. Nor arc the causes which contrihiifed 
to this stall; of allairs dilHcuh (o conjecture, 'i'he 
Tv'.ost important wi'ie piohahly eliieliy two ; on the 
01 .e hand the decay of religious belief and on the 
oi'icr hnnd tlie great popul.arity of a school of 
[ 1 ' ilosojdiy which was favourable to suicide. With 
n;.;ard to the Iirst, however, it is to be remarked 
that it doe.s not ajijiear that even in Ke]>nblican 
times suicide, for suflicient cause, was considered 
to be inconsistent with piety. 'The Stoic teaching 
suilcd in gmueral the tyiucal Homan character, 
and, in particular, the Stoic teaching in regaid to 
suicide found ready acceptance among the eiiucated 
classes under tlie Em[)ire. In (iiis matter the 
Stoic [losition a|)})ealed even to men who in other 
rosjiocts were at variance with tlie Stoics. In one 
: ense the Stoic doctrine was merely a logical 
development from the position taken up hy Lhito. 
Itvim Plato Inul admitted suicide when some coin- 
jielling drdyKTj — some ineluctable constraint of 
circumstances—forced a man to end what lie could 
not mend. The nature of tliis dvdyKT}, or, a.s the 
Homans called it, ncccssitats'^ or ncressitudo, was so 
iiidelinite a,s to lx; cajiable of a very vai ions inter¬ 
pretation. It only remained for later Stoiijs like 
I’aiiaitios (c. 140 R.C.) and Posidoriios (c. 130-46 
R.C.) to interpret it in the sense not of an external 
(’ompiilsion, hut of an inner overmast ering impulse. 
By tliis interpretation the whole jihilosojiliic anti- 
suicide position was undermined. It w as no longer 
felt to 1)0 a disgraceful tiling to commit suicide : 
the only tiling w’orth considering was how to 
commit suicide with such bravery or bravado, such 
fortitude or such ]»ai’a.de of fortitude, as would most 
appiuil to the imagination. The moi ality ot suicide 
was no longer in disjmte : givi'ii such a situation as 
(‘itlier from the individual [mint of view^ or from 
the [)oint of view’ of his lelation to the State 
appeared intolerable, then suicicU; w as the obvious 
and expected cour.se of action. 

The pages of the writers of the Enijiire teem 
w ith suicides, and a glance at some of these will 
hcl[) to illustrate what was the current view of 
voluntary death. 

I'liiiy the youTij^er,^ writing of Titus Aristo, an eminent 
lawyer whom lie de.seribcH as inferior to none of tlie philoso¬ 
phers ‘ castitate, [lietute, insl ilia, foi titudine,’tells how', being 
afHietc'd oy ‘longaet pertinax vaU tudf),’he contemplated taking 
hi.s own life : ‘ Yon would be 8urprise<l, were ; on pre.sent, at the 
jiatience with which he bears this illiu'ss, holding out against 
pain, resi.sting the temptation to (pieiieh liis thirst, enduring 
the unbelievable heat of fevir while motionless and warmly 
covered. lie lately Bummom d me and a few other s])e(‘ial 

1 . Kn. xii. 69.6 fl. 

2 The meaning of tiiese osrilla w e have seen al) 0 \ e in con 
nexion with the Athenian fewtival of the Aiora ; cf. Verg. Georg. 
ii. 3.87 ff. 

Tac. An7i. vi, 2.3. 


4 Fp. i. 22 
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friends and requested us to consult his physicians about the 
issue of fiis illness, with the inteuliou of voluntarily de])artin^f 
from life, if his ilhiess were iiieurahle, while on the other liand, 
if it were merely to he d\tlieult and tedious, he would l)ear up 
and hide his time ; for so inueh, he thoue'ht, was due to the 
entr('atios of his wif(‘, tlie Lears of his diuqditer, even to us his 
friends, that he should not hy volutitary death abandon our 
hopes, if fuiIy they were not vain. Smdi conduct I consi<ler 
einirientJy hi^di and juaiseuorthy. For to rush to death under 
the inhnenee of an inqxitse' and an instinctive feeliiiff is no more 
than what many have done : but deliberately to wei;^!) the 
motives for and a^jainst and then, as reason advi.ses, to accept 
or reje(;t the policiy of life or death, that ia the conduct of a 
Kreat bouI.’ 

In A.i), 101 the poet Silins Italicus cominilled suie.ide by 
abstention from food. I’linv says : ‘ It has just been annonin'ed 
that Slims Italicus has ended his life by starvation (/nedm.) in 
his Neapolitati villa. Had health was the cause. He had de¬ 
veloped an incurable ttimour and, weary of it, he betook him¬ 
self to dea'h with irrevocable nnnne,ss. Up to his last day he 
had been happy and fortunate, with the exi eption of the death 
of tlie yoniii^er of his two children.’ 1 

In /t/d iii. Hi I'liny eelebrafes the licroit-(‘oruhict 
of Ania, who, when her Im.shafid Coeeina H;etiis 
wa.s eon(](Oiined for his .share in the eon.M|)iraey of 
Scrihonianus a;^ainsfc Claudius in aJ). 42, en- 
coura^^es lier Imshand to coniinit suicide, first 
stahiiin^^ iierself and tlien liandiii^^ tlie da;j:;:rcr (o 
Jier ])u,sharid with the Avords ‘ I’aetc, non dolet.’ 
Tiiis fantoiis suicide is tlie subject of an epi;,uani 
of Marl ia).^ 

A soinewliat similar story is told in Pliny.^ 

A sjKicial inUd’e.'^t at!aches to the type of suicide 
meutioruHl hy Pliny in h'j). iii. it 

CmciliiiH Ulassiims, procon.sul of Hadica A.n. 9S-0!), was 
accu.sf'd of extortion and anticipated judt^-ment hy death- j>re- 
eumably suicide ; ‘llle accu-sationem vel fortuita vel voluntaria 
morte firaeverlit ; iiam fuit mors eius infamis, ambipoua taiiien : 
ut enim credihile \’idebat'ir, voluisse exire de vita, cum defendi 
non jiosset; ita minim |mdorem daninationis morte fii^d.sye, 
quom non puduisset damnaiida coinmittere.' 

Jteferimce.s are fi eijuent under the Pmpire to tin* 
foresttillin;,' of judcjnicnt hy suicide. In a well- 
known passac^e'* 'I'acitus exjihiins the motiv'es, 
refeirin;^^ to the yctir A.n. 34, as bein^^ dri'ad of the 
executioner and the desire to setnire certain jiost- 
humous advant!i<;es which the suicide liad over 
the condemned in respect of the disjiositl of his 
person and his property. Normally, it ap|)e.ars, 
the ^oods of a comhunned person were conliscaftsl, 
and he forfeited the rites of burial, 'I’lie suicide, 
on the other hand, did not forfeit tlie rites of 
bunal, and his testamentary disjiositions remained 
valid. 'I’hese advanta,^^es con.stitute wdiat Taeitu.s 
calls the ‘ [iretiiim festimindi.’® In jiractice, how¬ 
ever, there seems to have been considerable varia¬ 
tion in the (reatimmt of the j:;oods of sucdi a 
suicide. In the time of the Republic aiipareiitly 
his good.s were conti.scated as a matter of course. 

It is clear from the evidence of Tacitus himself 
that even under the Kmiure suicide before sentence 
did not always save the .suicide’s goods from con¬ 
fiscation.^ 

The perplexitie.s of the question and the various 
distinctions made may be seen in Justinian, Ui//. 
xlviii. 21 : ‘ Du HONIS EOlfUM QUI ANTE SEN- 
TENTIAM VEL MOtirEM SIHI CONSCIVEKUNT VEL 
ACCusATOliEM COKHUPERUNT,’ where § 3 forms an 
important docaiment witli regard to suicide : 

‘ Persons accused of or cnupdit in crime who, through fear of 
theclmrt^e hany:irip- over them commit suicide, have no heirs 
PupuiuuiiiH.s however, writes lliat, when puiilty jicnsons who 
have not been accused commit .suicid<>, their ^-oods are not 
forfeited to the /i.'ici/s. For it is not the fact of puiiJt that is 
Iiahle, l.ut the fear of the KmKy conscience is held in the case 
of an .acciiaed person as tantamount to a confes.sion of 
Therefore, for the coullscation of the good.s of suicides, it is 
required that they must either have been accused or caueht in 
the crinmml act. Accordin',;, however, to the rescript of the 
emperor I’lus, the ^^oods of a person who, Ivini; under an 
aocu.sation, commits suicide are cotdiscaled only if the crime of 
which he was aeru.sed was such that, if coiideiiuied, he would 
^vo sufTored either death or deportation, lie likewise held 


that a person who was accused of a tuitty theft, even If he 
coinmitted suicide by hans-infi:. was not in such case that his 
irooils should he taken away from his heirs, any more tJian they 
would have been taken from himself, had he been convicted of 
theft Therefore the <;oods of a suicide are to bo forfeited only 
if the charv'e in which he was implicated w'ere of such a nature 
that conviction would have entailed the lo.ss of his property. 
If on the other hand, a person coinmitted suicide from 
w^iriness of life or impatience of pain or the like, he was 
entitled aecordinK' to Antoninus, to have a successor. 
Accordii’iLV to a rescript of the emperor Hadrian, if a fatlier, 
accused of killing; his son, coinmitted suicide, it must be held 
that his suicide was duo rather to >;riof for the loss of his son, 
and therefore his K^oods were not to be confiscated. This 
distinction is on the same level as the inquiry whether a 
person who commits 8 iii<‘ide without heinj; ffiiilty is liable to 
any penalty on the g^round that he has passed sentence on 
iiimself. For in aiiv ca.se suicide is punishable gave when it is 
due to Weariness o*f life or intolerance of some grief. And 
rightly so: for. if a man did not spare him.self, much less will 
lie spare another. It i-s forbidden hy imperial mandates to 
conliscate the goods of persons w ho have died in prison or on 
hail, while the issue of their case is still uncertain. We have 
to consider, in the case of a person who has died by his own 
hand without reasonable cause while under accusation, 
whetlier, if his heirs are jirepared to take up his case and main¬ 
tain the innocence of the deceased, they are to be heard and 
lii.s good.s not to he confiscated until the charge is proved ; or 
whether in any case they are to he contiscated. But a rescri}it 
of the emperor 1‘iiis to Modc.stus Taurinus laid down that, if the 
heirs are profiared to undertake the defence, the goods are not 
to he confiHC.aled, until the charge is proved.' 

Other exainjiles of thi.s ty])e of .suicide in Taeitu.s 
are P. Vitellius,* M. /Kiniliu.s Scaurus,^ Idancina.’ 

L. Piso (lied liefore hi.s trial hy a ?no/'S opportund 
wlticli wa.s probably suicidt;.'* 

A notable feature of the Empire ia the use of 
cotiqiul.sory suicide as a mean.s of execution, 
lutiination is couveyeiJ, more or le.sa exjJicitly, to 
the party concerued that Ids death is desired. 
The advantages of this form of comjiul.sory death 
over actual execution were apparently jiartly 
testhefie, hut prohtihly the main advantage was 
that it .seemed to malce the guilty person his own 
judge and executioner and thii.s relieved the 
emperor of the invidia wliieh neees.sarily attached 
to an actual execution. d’Ids method left to a 
nan his 'clioice of (hath’—wliat was known a.s 
liherum mortis arbitriuin,’® or merely ‘mortis 
arbitrium.' * 

Otlnw exainjiles of comjuilsory suicide recorded 
in the Ayinah of 'racitiis are Silann.s,’^ Poppmti 
Sabina,® Silvanus,® Narcissu.s,^'’ luliiis Montanus,^^ 
'riirasea IVtus, Soranu.s Ilarea and his daughter,*’■* 
Valerius Asiaticus,^-’ Arruntiusd'* Anteius.^^ 

Three examples may he selected as being the 
suicides of notable men witli reg.ard to whose la.st 
moments we j)os.sess det.ailed records—the poet 
Lucan, the emperor Nero, atid Seneca. 

The suicide of Lucan in a.d. 63 i.s thu 
by Tacitus : 

‘Exim M. Antiaoi Lucani caedom imperat [sc. Nero]. Is 
prollueiite sanguuio, uhi frigescerepedes maiiusque, et pauiatim 
ah extremis cedere Hpiriluin, fervido adhuc eL compote mentis 
pectore, intellcgit; ret'ordaLus rarmen a se coinposiLum quo 
vulneratum mdiUMii, per eiiismorli inorlis imagiiiem obisse 
tradiderat, versus ipsos retluht [F^harml. iii. (’).%-6l0 7) caque 
illi suprema vox fuit.’ 17 ''“'me 

Tlie suicide of Nero lias often been described. 

I lie account given hy Suetonius^® is too lorn'- to 
(luote. The story of Sener Ol’s JontL ia 1/ 


bus described 


’he story of Seneca’s death is tol3 in 
I aeitus, Ann. xv. 60 63. 

It appears that in Lhoso times every suicide was 
more or less a;ay,sv:ar, who was exjiected to make 
Ins suicide remarkable hy some notable Avord or 
act. Jlence laeitns remarks: LSenecio . . . et 

I V, 8 . -J /h. vi. 2!>, 3 //»;. o(i 

tnnfi ' ’ ''*• ‘iudicio eum mors adeo oppor- 

6 rn&i^na. pars credei ct, suhtraxit.’ 

u r, . , ® T'ac. Ann. xvi. 

2- »//nxv. 71. 

W >. xiii. 25. /fn xvi. 38. 

y/y. Vi. 43. 7t. xvi. 14 


1 A’/i. iii. 7. - i. 14. 

4Ann. vi. 29. IF. 

7Tac. Ann. iv. 19f., ii. ;i] iii. 15 ^ 17 
Diij/’.sta Rrffponm, hk. xvi. 


' Rp. vi. 24. 

' (Jr. Livy, iii. 58. 


s Suet. Dotnit. 8 . 

H>. XV. 32. 

10 Ib. xiii. 1. 
lb. xi. 3. 

/fy. XV. 70. 

Of. Siietori. Vit. 


f.,e<li«3[raVhuit I ' brachl. ad secandaa ven« 


iVeru, 49. 
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Quinctianus et Scaevinus . . . mox reliqui coniura- 
torum periere, nullo facto dictove memorando.’^ 

A notable feature of tliose suicides is the 
frequency with which the wife shares the suicide 
of tne husband or even by example prompts him to 
death—Sextia,* Pompilia,^ Seneca’s wife, as 
just mentioned, and Arria, wife of Pmtus. 

Suetonius, as the historian of the emperors, 
naturally has numerous suicides, some of which 
present interesting features. 

In his life of Augustus ^ we have a curious case (in 42 b.o.) : 
‘patrem et fllium pro vita rogantes sortiri vel dimicare [i. 9, 
trial hy combat] iussisse (sc. Augustus] ut alterutri con- 
cederetur; ac spectasse utrumque morientem, cum patre, qui 
se obtulerat occiso, fllius quoque voluntaria occubuisset nece.’ 

‘Quin et Artabani, Parthorum regis, loceratus est literis, 
parricidia et caedes et ignaviara et luxuriam obicientis, mon- 
entisque, ut voluntaria morte maximo iustissiraoque civium 
odio quara primum satisfaceret.'“ 

‘Alios [other senators], cum clam Interemlsset, cltare nihilo 
minus ut vivos perseveravit, paucos post dies voluntaria morte 
periisse mentitus.'® 

The attitude of at least the educated world of 
the time may be described as an advanced Stoicism, 
and the permissibility of suicide under certain 
circumstances was accepted at Koine not merely 
by professed Stoics but also by adherents of other 
philosophical schools. We cannot do more heie 
than summarize and illustrate the chief aspects of 
the question of suicide as it presented itself to the 
chief exponents of later Stoicism. 

In the first place, whereas to Plato suicide had 
seemed to be permissible only, if at all, under 
compulsion (dvdyKt}) of an external nature, tliis 
compulsion is now so interpreted that suicide 
becomes in fact not so much the involuntary act 
uf the unwilling victim of circnmatances as the 
voluntary assertion by the individual of his 
freedom. The liberty of the ‘wise’ man consists 
precisely in this that he is entitled to ‘withdraw 
himself'^ {^^dyeiv ^awrbv) when he hnds his liberty 
hampered by his environment. Already Cicero 
had interpreted for the Romans this phase of later 
Stoicism : 

‘Et constat Stoicos, praesertim inter Romanos, in eo quod 
vitae se subducere liceat morte voluntaria dicere 

solebant) vel libertatem sapientis cerni putasse.'? 

This is the prevalent doctrine under the Empire.® 

Hence the man who finds it no longer possible 
to obey God, or, in other words, to live as his 
nature requires, is to perceive precisely in this 
fact an intimation from God that it is time to 
depart from life.® 

Again, Plato had felt the difficulty that, while 
on the one hand it was better for man to depart 
and be with God, it was yet held to be unlawful to 
hasten that dejiarture by one’s own voluntary act. 
Now the conviction or the nothingness of this 
present life as compared with the after life for 
which it is a preparation has become an additional 
motive for suicide, no longer hampered by any 
other restraint than that the individual must 
convince himself that God gives the signal for him 
to depart.^® 

In tlie end, then, to be or not to be becomes 
purely a question for the individual. Suicide is 
not to be the rash act of a momentary impulse, 
a temporary confusion of values. It is to be 
determined upon or rejected after due deliberation. 
Nothing indeed is more striking in the accounts of 
suicides under the Empire tlian precisely this 
formal weighing of the considerations for and 
against. 

1 Ann. XV. 70. a Ih. vi. 29. ® Ih. xv. 63. 

4 ch. 13. ® Tiber ins, 66 . 

« Caligula, 26, For other cases of suicide cf. Galba, 3, Jul. 
Coes. 36, eland. 31. 

1 De Fin. \\\. 

8 Cf. Seneca, Ep. xii. 10; Epictetus, Dissert, i. 24: t6 
KeAd\aioy‘ on g Ovpa rjvoiKTai. 

» Cf. Epictetus, Diss. iii. 24. 101. 

10 Cf. Jb. 1. 9. 16 ; Seneca, Ep. cii. 28. 
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The individual point of view was much insisted 
upon in the later Stoicism. The same set of 
circumstances might in a given case demand 
suicide, in another not. A situation of intolerable 
shame, for instance, might be for an ordinary man 
a sufficient ground for suicide. Yet it might be 
the duty of another man, whose life was essential 
to the State, to reject tlie temptation. A man’.s 
death must be in consonance with his life. 

Peregrinus, according to Lucian, fiovXtaOai 
^pvarrjv KopuiVtji/ emOtlvaL- xp^vat yd.p Tb»' 'HpaKActwt ^e/Siw/cbra, 
Hpa>(X«t(oV aTToPai'cri'.l 

This doctrine of ‘ propriety ’ is expounded in a 
well-known pas.sage of Cicero’s de OJiciis, which 
is of course based upon Panictius.® 

Iir. Conclusion .—Our review, then, of the 
history of suicide w.mong Greeks and Romans shows 
that at all times the o'^^ly vjdid motives against 
the practice of ^u'ci.lo have been, in the main, 
not ethical but jviigious. And consequently the 
penalties attacl^.J ro suicide are not so much civil 
as religious. 'Ihe^ atleit a man’s condition not 
here but in the- hs-roi^iter. The withholding of the 
rites of butiai, the severance of the right hand, 
and so forth, all belo'^g to the religious circle of 
ideas. When religi»>us values ceased to have any 
meaning and were not replaced by other values, 
then, as in the case of the Cynics, there was no 
antagonism to suicide. When, on the other hand, 
ti.e life hereafter was so emphasized that in 
comparison with that after life the life here seemed 
of little account, there was an obvious impulse to 
suicide. But that impulse was resisted and decried 
—by Plato on the ground of a higher law, a great 
mystery which demands that we remain in our 
prison-house till God shall please to set um free ; 
oy the Neo-Platonists because suiidde is ipso facto 
detrimental to the soul. The whole question is 
admirably put in Macrobius, Comm, in Somn. 
Scip. i. 13 : 

‘ Haec Platonicae aectae semina altius Plotinus exsequitur. 
Oportet, inquit, animani post honiinem liberam corporeis 
passionibus inveniri. Quam qui de corpore violenter extrudit, 
liberam esse non patitur. Qui enim sibi sua sponte necein 
comparat, aut perLaesus necessitatis aut metu cuiusquam ad 
hoc descendit aut odio ; quae omnia inter passiones habontur ; 
ergo etsi ante fuit his sordibus pura, hoc ipso tamen, quod exit 
extorta, sordestut. Deinde mortem debere ait animae a 
corpore solutionem esse, non viriculum, exitu autem coacto 
aniinam circa corpus mogis inagiaque vinciri. Et revera ideo 
sic extortae animae diu circa corpus eiusve sepulturam vel 
locum, in quo iniecta moous est, pervagantur : cum corjtra illae 
animae, quae se in hac vita a vinculis corporia philosophloe 
morte dissolvunt, adhunc extante corpore caelo et slderibus 
inserantur.' 

I>iTBaATURB.— K. A. Geiger, Der Selbstmord im klassischen 
Altrrtum, Augsburg, IBSS ; E. Durkheim, Le Suicide, Paris, 
1897; R. Hirzel, ‘Der Selbstmord/ in ARW xi. (11)08]; 
A. Buonafede, Uistoire critique et philosophique de suicide, 
Paris, 1762. A. W. MAIR. 

SUICIDE (Hindu).—i. Vedic.—In view of the 
devotion to life and its pleasures which marks the 
Rigveda, and which is reflected in the disapproval 
therein implied of the practice of sati, it is not 
surprising that no trace of the custom of religious 
suicide can be found in tliat text. Nor in (he 
later Saihhitds and the Brdhmanas is there any 
clear recognition of such a usage, unless we accept 
tlie suggestion of Hillebrandt® tliat the consecra¬ 
tion ceremony {diksd)f which is an essential pre¬ 
liminary to the most important rite.s, is in reality 
a faded form of the older practice of suicide by 
lire. While it is true that tne generation of heat 
in the man who undergoes the rite is an important 
feature of it, the purpose of this practice, as of 
the fasting which constitutes even a more essential 

1 Lucian, Peregrin. 38. 

2 Cicero, da Oj^ciis, i. lllff., tr. O. B. Gardiner, London, 
1899. 

3 Rituallitteratur (=QIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897, p. 125. 

4 See B. Lindner, Die Dikffd oder Weihefar das Somaopfer, 
Leipzig, 1878. 
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element of the ecremoriy, may mncli more naturally 
he deemed to be to produce the psychological con¬ 
dition best^ suited for the [)erformance of the 
sacrifice. 'I’liere are, however, in the Brdfnnnnm 
two doctrines which undoubtedly pave the way 
for the a[)provaI of suicide from religious motives. 
In the first place, there is developed the conception 
that the pioper sacrifice is that of a man’s self, 
and tliat otlier forms of oflering are substitutes;^ 
in the second place, in the latest of the great 
Brdh/nanas', the Sni(tpatha,^ the closing act of 
both the jmru,samr<lhn and the sarvamedhd, the 
human and the universal sacrifices, is the giving 
away by the performer of the whole of his posses¬ 
sions, including in the latter case even the land, 
and his wandering into the forest, doubtless as a 
})relinnnary to an early death. The teaeddng of 
the Upanisadff^ which emptied empirical life of 
all true reality, held out union with the infinite 
as the result or knowledge, and glorified the cessa¬ 
tion of existence, must liave tended to the same 
result, but the logical conclusion of their thought 
18 not expresseil in any of the older Upani.p((/s, 
and it is only in such late works as the Jabdla^ 
and Kanthasniti^ U})a4^is(tds that it is expressly 
laid down that the sannj/dsin, who has acquire<l 
full insight, may enter upon (he great journey, or 
choose death by voluntary starvation, by drowning, 
by fire, or by a hero’s fate. Ear lier evidence (ami 
better proof of usage) is affoixied by notices in the 
Dharrnasutrns \ in Vasistlia^it is expressly stated 
that the w'orld of_Br(th7n(in is obtained by entering 
tlie fire; and in Apastamba,*’ in an interesting dis¬ 
cussion wbicli ends with a defence of s(mmlar life 
and aims, it is admitted that in one view' t he ideal 
w'as for an ascetic first to live on fruits, roofs, 
grass and leaves only, then on those things alone 
which become spontaneously (letaclie<l, tlien on 
water, then on air, and finally on ether alone. 
With the testimony of Vasistha accords the record 
m tire death on a pyre erected hy his own wisli of 
Kalanos,an Indian follow'erami fri^ml of Alexander 
w'ho fell ill at Pasargadre and decided on death de¬ 
spite the opmwition of the king, ratlrer than alter 


his mode of iife.'^ 

2 . Buddhism and Jainism.—It is characteristic 
of the general sanity of Ihiddhisrn in its earliest 
torm thflt the Iluddha ajtjiears to have disapproved 
of suicide, as he disapproved of all exec.s.ses of 
ascetic fervour. Ihit it would be surprising if the 
influence botli of IJralimanism and of Jainism had 
not had its ellect in making suicide reputable in 
certain communities. Not only is the duty of 
self-sacn(ice deemed to excuse tlic action of the 
tmifLisnttca m committing suicide wifli the definite 
aim of being reborn as the fish whose flesh alone 
can save the peojile from disea.se, but self-destnie- 
tion appears to be approved if undertaken witli 
the desire of securing rebirth in .such a condition 
as will pcwmit entry into the Buddhist order.e 
Willie this attitude is excejitional in Buddhism 
Jainism frankly recognizes and commonds religiou.s 
suicide. It is dealt witli at length in the Aynra « 


reckoning. But suicide is not permitted promiscu¬ 
ously ; it i.s allowed to tliose ascetics w’ho liave ac¬ 
quired the highest degree of perfection, and it in 
essence consists of giving up begging, and lying 
down in a duly chosen place to aw'ait death by 
hunger and thirst. Frequent mention is made of 
death being thus brought about by a month’s 
abstinence [kdhimdse ); tliis fate is recorded of the 
Tirtliakaras Parsva and Arii^itanemi,! of the monk 
Khandaga,^ of the layman Ambada,^ and of all 
those celebrated in the UvasagadasCto. At this 
supreme moment of his career the ascetic must not 
long after rebirth in this world or aa a god ; he 
must not wish to live on or desire sensual pleasures, 
hut equally he must not seek for deatli to come 
more swiftly. The final condition thus reached 
by the sage [samdhipatte) is one of cornjilete 
mental and physical collapse. Practically identical 
w ith it appears to be the pannabhumi^ the last of 
(he eight stages of man’s existence as taught by 
(losala Mahkhaliputta.^ Tlie popularity of the 
practice is attested tliroiighont the whole history 
of Jainism: in 1172 tlins died the great scholar 
and statesman Hcmachandra, followed in a short 
time by his patron Kumilrapala in 1912 a monk 
at Ahmadahad, though in jierfect health, starved 
himself to death hy a fast of 41 days; and in the 
following year a min at Kajkot, having previously 
w'eakeiied herself by austerities, died after tw'o 
or three days’ fast. Suicide, however, is .still not 
permitted to others than ascetics, and non-iadigious 
suicide is regarded with espi'cial horror hy the 
Jain.s, as they disapprove of all taking of life. 
Tile problem of reeonciling these two views is 
solved as litt le by the Jains as by the Brahmariical 
schools. 

3 . Hinduism, mediaeval and modern.- Hinduism 
stands firmly on the position reached in tlie 
Dh(trmasf(tras, which })ermits religions suicide, 
while censuring ordinary forms of self-murder! 
Maiiu® expressly permits a Brahman, in circiirn- 
stances explained (doubtless correctly) by his com¬ 
mentators as disease or great misfortunes, to walk 
straight on in a north-easterly direelion subsisting 


the tir^tAnga, aruf its preliminaric-s are dcsfril'!!;! 

Mfira. tlio second and fourtli of Uio Parana, in one sectarian dem - ^ ?t devotion paid to the 

?sm f ^ V characteristic of Hindu- 

■•L "leans not so much ahsorpfion 
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on water and air until his body sinks to rest, and 
declares that a Brahman who has got rid of hia 
body by any of the means practised by ancient 
sages obtains the. world of Bnifnnan-, and Medh- 
afithi interjircts the metliotls in question as 
drowning oneself in a river, leaping from a heiglit 
burning, or starvation. J’he Mdhahkarata''' fully 
recogiijze.s the wickedness of suicide ; nevertheless 
the prince Duryodhana himself resolves to die by 
starvation, and for this jmrposc', as the (‘cremony 
IS a religioms rite, dons old garments and holy 
grass, drinks water, and afiplies his mind to de¬ 
votion though his purpose is eventually defeated « 
An mteiestiiig tale,*' whicii appears also in the 
larlchatantrad^ is that of the hunter for whom 
a pigeon roasts itself as a guest-offeriio'-• the 
Hife of the bird declines to survive Imr’ hus¬ 
band, and the hunter, saddened hy tlieir sacri 
heo. repents and Imuself ends his life by lire A 

new asnect of __ • «'y nre. a 
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devotee of Kr§na in the time of Akbar, who is 
recorded to liave disappeared into a lissure wliicli 
showed itself for a moment in the image of her 
chosen divinity when she was paying homage to 
him at Dvaraka. Similar consi(lerations doubtless 
prompted some of the comparatively rare suicides 
which took place during the ydtrds of Vi^nu as 
Jagannathaat Puri. Neither Chaitanya, to whose 
teaching the fame of the shrine was largely due, 
nor any of his followers appears to have encouraged 
or approved this form of worship ; no allusion is 
made to it in the elaborate account of the car- 
procession by Krsnadasa or by Abu-1 Paifl. It is 
not impossible that the conception may have been 
borrowed from a Saiva sect, some fusion of the two 
cults having taken place at Puri, but Phaitanya’s 
own end was mysterious, and in his lifetime he 
had sought mystic union with the god in ecstati(‘ 
trance, so that the occasional suicides of anhmt 
devotees beneath the wheels of the car of .Jagan- 
natha can hardly be deemed unnatural or sur¬ 
prising.' 

The wide-spread nature of the custoju, and its 
])revalence both with and without liirihmani(tal 
sanction, are attested by If. T. Colebrooke from 
personal observation just at the opening of th<" 
19th century. In 1802 the legislature intervened 
to prevent the practice of suicide cn the island of 
Sagar, at the mouth of the Ganges, win re, in 
pursuance of vows, not only were children cast 
into the sea to be devoured by sharK'; but grown¬ 
up j)ersons voluntarily underwent the same fate. 
This practice was con lined t<^ the low er castes, as 
was also the custom by whi».h men used annually 
to hurl themselves from a precipice in the moun¬ 
tains south of the Narmada, sacred to Kalbhairo, 
in fullilment of vows undertaken at an earlier 
period. This rite was carried out by .nountaineers ; 
great concourses gathered at the place on the new 
moon of Phalguna, the day appointed for the 
ceremony, and it is significant of the passion for 
public recognition as j)art of the motive of such 
suicides that the man meditating this fate w'as 
wont to proclaim his intention publicly and, at¬ 
tended by a band of musicians, to promenade in 
the neighbouring towns collecting alms. On the 
other hand, not only did the practice of satl [q.v.) 
flourish under Brahmanical auspices, but the 
custom of suicide by drowning at the specially 
ht)ly spot of the junction of tlie Jumna and the 
Ganges w'as approved, while the practice of lepers 
consenting to hurial alive was promoted by the 
grant of obsequies which were otherwuse denied, 
d'he Saivas also allowed suicide by cutting the 
throat before the image of Bhavani in the temple 
of Vindhyavasini, near Mirzapur. Interference 
with these rites was gradual, but the final adop¬ 
tion of the principle of treating as a criminal 
otlence participation in a ritual suicide has de¬ 
prived the act of much of its religious character, 
though it is of course impossible to prevent suicide 
on tile part of those who regard such a fate as a 
logical outcome of the religious convictions which 
they hold. 

So far as religious suichle has been approved in 
India, it is significant that it has been in case.s of 
men who have lived a full life and acquired a high 
measui e of ascetic power, and that suicide in other 
cases has never been authorized and has instead 
been strongly condemned. There is obviously 
comparatively little essential distinction between 
the practice of austerities to a pitch which deprives 
the ascetic of all mental and physical activity, and 
the actual termination of life ; an intermediate 
stage is furnished by the cataleptic condition which 
the Yogi seeks to induce, and of which the most 
famous cause is that of Haridas, who even survived 
1 See art. Jaqannath. 


burial for considerable periods.' But in its essence 
the practice can hardly be traced to any origin 
other than the effort to supply a rationale for the 
old and inhuman usage by which the aged head of 
a family might be (;ast out to die, when he became 
too old to rule or be of service to his kindred—a 
usage for which there is clear evidence in the 
Run^edd.'^ In place of the violent removal of the 
elders there was substituted the doctrine that in 
old ago it W’as the tluty j.nd privilege of a man to 
adopt a hermit’s life, unless ho preferred to termin- 
ato of his own will ?in < xistence wdiich had become 
burdensoinc. I'he essentially popular character of 
the practice is pro^a^. ‘oiudusively by tin; pertin¬ 
acity with which d’o Jainn have maintained it 
from the earlies» r li'.d, tuough the doctrine of 
the sanctity of ho' (,s n iOj)ted by them would 
otherwise have few nhf.-u approval of the custom. 

Ijtkratcrk.—F or thi (luc^tiof of the d\kijd see A. Hille- 
brandt, W-dische .>t ylh.dogtr, Ibeslaii, i. 482 f., 

Dnitsche JAttpraiv rzi j , ,'S95] 74 ; H. Oldenbeig 

Die Heli.fion deM d'l. Jb rlin, IS 4, p. 398 f., ZDMG xllx 
11893] 17() ; A. B. Xcitl), ir of 'In." rlya Sadhitd, Cnuihr'td^c 
Mass., 1914, p. . S.IV f. '-'nc riiidd ; see L. de la Valine 
Poassiii, li lUddlnan'e : Opiii, ■. > sxir !'hiHlvirc de la do(jmatr(]ve 
Uaris, 1)09, p. 325 IT. Tlio Jai.i viev\s me Kli\enarul cxplainoc 
ly H. Jacobi, G'acna Sxitruf:, pt. i. l.S7)7i’ xxii.], Oxford, 1^84, 
p, KSlf., pt. ii. (.s/)A’ xlv.l, <io. 189.5, p. 24 ; A. F. R. Hoernle 
1 '! hi.s e<f. of the (hnly.Kjadasdo, I’ali utta, 1890; Lewis Rice 
/ ^niptixms at ^raraixa ikljola, Banj^alore, 1889, p. iSflf. ; 
A K. Forbes, lids Mdld, Loudon, 1856, ii. 331 ff. ; Margaret 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainixin, Oxford, 191fi. For 
Hinduism generally see A. Barth, The Religumx of India, Eng. 
tr.. London, 1882 ; H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the 
Religuni of the Hindus, do. 1862, vol. i. ; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, do. 189^ Epic Mytholoay { = Gl A D V\\. 16), 
StraHsburg, 1915; J. S. Speyer, Die indische Theosophie, 
Leipzig, 1914. The facts as to the yatrd of Jagami&tha are 
examined in detail bv W. W. Hunter, Orissa, Ixindon, 1872, 1. 
132 ff., 3C6ff., The /ndian Empire'-^ do. [1893], p. 276 ff. The 
observations of H. T. Colebrooke are given in a paper quoted 
by T. E. Colebrooke, The Life of //. T. Colebrooke, London, 
1873, p. 178 ff. A. BERRIEDALE KeITH. 

SUICIDE (Japanese).—Japan is known as a 
country in which an unnsually large number of 
people commit suicide. According to the latest 
statistics, compiled hy the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Ja{)Hnose (Government, the number of deaths by 
suicide in the ten years preceding 1915 was as 
follows : 


The same returns give the number of deaths by 
suicide according to sex and age,as shown on J'able 1. 

According to the methods (unployed, the number 
of deaths is as shown on Table 2. 

Some of the principal causes of suicide are shown 
on Table 3. 

Among the methods of suicide used by Japanese 
the following three are unique and worthy of 
description : 

(1) Ilarakiri (‘belly-cutting’), more commonly 

1 R. Garbe, Sdihkhya und Yoga ( = GIA P iii. 4), Strassburg, 
1896, p. 47. 

‘-i vni. Ii. 2 ; II. Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, 

E . 328; cf. A. A. Macdouell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, 
ondon, 1912, i. 396. 

8 Poi)ulation8 in Korea, Formosa, and Saghallen are not 
included. 


Year. 

Population.* 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Deaths 

Suicide. 

Number 

of 

Suicides 
per One 
Million 
Inhabit¬ 
ants. 

1906 

47,678,.396 

1,004,661 

9,413 

197 

1906 

48,164,761 

955,2.06 

8,906 

184 

1907 

48,.819,030 

1,016,798 

9,180 

188 

1908 

49,688,804 

1,029,447 

9,606 

193 

1909 

60,264,471 

l,0f)l,264 

10,663 

210 

1910 

60,984,844 

1,064.234 

10,778 

213 

1911 

51,763.934 

1,043,906 

10,768 

207 

1912 

62,622,763 

1,0;57,016 

11,128 

212 

r .3 

63,362,862 

1,027,257 

11,942 

223 

1914 

64,142,441 

1,101,816 

12,705 

284 





SUICIDE (Japanese) 


Tahle 1. 


Agr®. 


1-16 . 
16-20 . 
20-30 . 
80-40 . 
40-60 . 
Over 60 
Unknown 


Sex. 





1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

i9oa 

1 Male 

82 

! ^ 

83 

79 

\ Ft-male 

108 

64 

90 

80 

I Male 

201 

244 

268 

309 

1 Female 

383 

381 

37,3 

440 

/ Male 

1106 

1277 

1318 

1494 

1 Female 

' 029 

971 

1019 1 

I 1015 , 

1 Male 

825 I 

786 

909 

894 

1 Female I 

480 

461 

615 

504 

I/Male 

003 

774 1 

773 

821 

\ Female 

402 

365 1 

406 

398 

1 Male 1 

2m 

2262 

2122 

2296 

{ Female 

1379 

1241 

1308 

1261 

) Male 

9 

6 

6 

4 

1 Female 

" 1 


1 



Year. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

135 

131 

135 

108 

122 

141 

103 

115 

110 

91 

111 

100 

299 

316 

845 

879 

344 

888 

409 

405 

399 

356 

449 

413 

1568 

1527 

1597 

1083 

1767 

1855 

1069 

1021 

1058 

1102 

1213 

1231 

965 , 

1019 

1022 

1015 I 

1131 

( 1214 

673 

' 643 

687 

1 560 

580 1 

641 

918 

881 

834 

861 

998 

1049 

388 

418 

408 

485 

479 I 

479 

2008 

2766 

2669 

2657 

2913 j 

3210 

1383 

1428 

1421 

1452 

1692 

1724 

94 

171 

209 

212 

206 

221 


42 

63 

67 

37 

89 


Tabuk 2. 








Year. 





Method. 

Sex. 











1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 1908. 

1909. 

j 1910. 

j 1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Drowning' . 

Stah-eut 

Fire-arm.s , 

Poison. 

Railway 

Otherwise , 

1 Male 
( Female 
i Male 

1 Female 
( Male 
\ Female 
/Male 

1 Female 
(Male 
\ Female 

1 Male 
\ Female 
f Male 
y Female 

8593 

1591 

1148 

1686 

186 

96 

117 

8 

124 

! 68 1 

664 

244 

3337 

1616 

984 

1510 

193 

87 

127 

13 

137 

68 

644 

290 

3296 

1573 

921 

1536 

201 

112 

121 

9 

! 170 

103 

759 

379 

3427 

1617 

1087 

1674 

2:i9 

108 

143 

12 

171 

112 

830 

380 

3861 

1637 

1183 

1698 

265 

117 

160 

16 

223 

107 

698 

294 

207 

98 

3900 

1616 

1247 

1693 

248 

118 

168 

12 
260 
137 i 
804 1 

307 

190 

89 

8666 

1678 

1222 

1746 

269 

86 

132 

8 

349 

186 

821 

343 

252 

95 

8769 

1021 

1245 

1770 

276 

103 

180 

9 

846 

206 

930 

403 

213 

101 

4123 

1791 

1318 

1810 

325 

127 

149 

13 

347 

190 

1017 

465 

202 

65 

4876 

1814 

1616 

1927 

843 

120 

144 

10 

876 

220 

1106 

456 

219 

88 

ToUl . . 

1 Male 
y Female 

5732 

SCSI 

6422 

8484 

6468 

3712 

6K97 

3703 

6587 

3967 

a8ii 1 
3972 1 

6711 

4042 

6915 

4213 

7481 

4401 

8078 

4627 


Taiu.k 3 


Cause. 


Year. 


Mental diHcose 
Physical jmjn 
I’overCy 
.l<‘alouay 
Itcmoiae 
k'amiiy Lr()ul)Ie 
Fear of punislimciit 
Anxiety 

Ihiniiicss failure . 
I^issipation . 


4668 

1676 

1192 

840 

274 

248 

86 

42 

162 

51 


4812 

1614 

984 

873 

271 

278 

64 

66 

no 

81 


1907. 


4298 

1640 

1006 

428 

226 

834 

102 

68 

128 

86 


4174 

1836 

1017 

486 

232 

330 

91 

66 

136 

96 


3784 

2109 

891 

827 

230 

227 

167 

163 

177 

203 


called seppuku, was, until the promulgation of the 
new criminal code in 1873, a method of punishment 
frequently reciuired of oflendera from the nobility 
and the military elass. The laws of the Tariff 
period in Cdiina, whieh for several hundred years 
had been the model of the Japanese legal system 
recognized three forms of capital punishment: be¬ 
heading, strangulation, and self-execution. The 
last was allowed to offenders of rank, that they 
might escape the shame of public death at the 
limids of others. The criminal laws of Japan 
allowed self-oxecntion to members of the royal 
family and to others above the fifth court-rank 
exccid in case of In'o], treason. Ilarakiri dates 
from the laira and Minainot<o period in the 12th 
cent, and was widely practised during the Sengoku 


1910. 


3622 

2165 

824 

257 

106 

261 

186 

229 

187 

147 


3421 

2140 

771 

264 

150 

248 

196 

238 

184 

184 


1912. 


3368 

2224 

837 

234 

173 

268 

213 

219 

189 

215 


3276 

2460 

897 

232 

157 

321 

219 

232 

262 

185 


1914. 


876 

236 

193 

882 

214 

199 

804 

197 


period of internal strife, Durintr T/J-. 
period the practice developed into a complied 
system with much etiquette and formality.^ 

cereinoiiiftl"”nv”'nted*'ln'the '"stitution, legal and 

could expilt; their crime, 

redeem their friend, Sr pfZ Seir^^irHy •?' 

1 1 ’ gnve themselves ui) to 

and under sentence, committed Aarakiri it the 

T. Ilarada, /TaWi qf Japan, New York, 1914, p. 129. 
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homes of the daimyos to whom, in groups, they 
had been entrusted. Their bodies were buried 
with respect at a B\iddhi8t temple in Tokyo ; and 
to this day many admirers of their chivalrous 
loyalty pay homage at tlieir tomb. 

For the purpose of harakiri a site was usually 
selected in some garden facing a residence, sheltered 
at the back and sides by curtains of white cotton. 
Within the curtained enclosure were placed two 
mats covered with a mattress of light blue. The 
condemned seated himself upon the mattress in the 
presence of superintending witnesses, with a kins¬ 
man or special friend to act as an assistant. He 
was clothed in special garments, and, after certain 
formal ceremonies, was handed a short sword with 
which to make the horizontal cut tlirough the 
abdomen. The cut having been made, it was the 
duty of the assistant to behead the sufferer, that 
the agonv of death might be short. 

Though harakiri is no longer recognized as a 
form of public execution, the rnetliod is still not 
uncommon among those who seek to avoid tlie 
humiliation of public condemnation and punish¬ 
ment or the supposed disgrace of capture by the 
forces of an enemy in battle. 

(2) Shinju or aitaishi {‘dying between two 

parties’) is the death together of unhappy lovers 
who seek esca[)e from the dithculties of their earthly 
lot and entrance upon a happier life in the next 
world. For the accomplishmentof drowning 

has been the most frequent method, the lovers 
often tying themselves together with a strong rope. 
So common was this form of suicide among the 
lower classes during the Tokugaw'a period that in 
1723 the Shogunate issued special regulations for¬ 
bidding it, refusing formal burial to the bodies, 
and condemning to shame or exile any one who 
might survive the attempt. At present shinju is 
of frequent occurrence ; and in recent years other 
forms of deatli, such as poison or mutilation 
beneath trains, have been employed. 

(3) Jun.^hi is suicide upon tlie death of one’s lord 
or master with the idea of following him into the 
next world. In ancient times tiiis was an act of 
loyalty required by custom, until the emperor 
Suinin (29 b.C.-a.d. 70) ordered the substitution of 
clay images for the bodies of attendants and 
favourite animals. Jtcnshi was revived during 
the feudal period, not as a requirement, but as a 
voluntary custom whereby loyal followers, through 
harakiri, expressed their devotion to their masters. 
The drowning of almost the entire Taira clan in 
the western sea at tlie downfall of that clan and 
the junshi oi hundreds of the family of Hojo Taka- 
toki at the end of his career are among the most 
striking manifestations of this junshi spirit. The 
custom was forbidden by the ShoLmnate in 1744, 
and, before the opening of the Mciji era, luul 
become uncommon ; but solitary cases have occurred 
from time to time. Of these the most startling in 
recent times was the death by harakiri of General 
Nogi and his wife, at the time of the funeral of the 
emperor Meiji, in Sept. 1912. 

ljnf.^K'v\]KV.. — Encyclop<rdia Japonica, vol. ‘Seppuku 

(in Japanese), Tokyo, 1914; B. H. Chamberlain, Thinqg 
Japanese^, liondon, 1902; Amiual tit-port of Statistics of the 
Japanese Imperial Government (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1917. 

Tasuku Kara da. 

SUICIDE (Jewish).—Only a very few cases of 
suicide are recorded in the OT. The ancient 
Hebrews were, on the whole, a naive people, 
joyously fond of life, and not given to tampering 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation. Nor 
are all of the few instances recorded on the 
ordinary level of suicidal occurrences. The case 
of Ahitiiophcl (2 S 17*^) is the only one which, in the 
modern mind at any rate, excites loathing and 
reprobation. The suicide of Zimri (1 K 16^^) and 


of Abiinelech (killed at his own request by his 
armour-bearer [Jg 9'^'*]) only leaves us cold ; wiulst, 
on the other hand, the death of Samson (Jg Ib’^^-) 
and of Saul anil his armour-bearer (1 S 3H**) 
inspire us with a sense of awe and a certain kind 
of admiration rather than any other feeling. 

But, when later the people of the Dispersion 
became more and more allecD'd by some of the evil 
influences around them, and the dillicidties and 
perplexities of existence kept on increasing, a 
inuch less wholesome attitude towards life made 
itself perceptible. And, as cases of suicide became 
more frequent, it was at last found necessary to 
give a name to the evil, A suicide was thus, in 
exact legal terminology, described as ‘one who 
purposely destroys himself.’‘ In accordance with 
a general Kabbinic principle of legislation, an 
effort was, moreover, made to find supjmrt in the 
Scriptures for the new ideas and enactments which 
the practice of suid It', brought in its train. In 
Midrash liahbdh, 34, the prohibition of suicide is 
thus derived from tim wording of Gn 9®, the little 
word riN in cddt n« IfO (‘arid surely your blood’) 
being takrm to include self-destrutdion. l)t 4'* 
(‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently’) has been considered capable of a 
similar interpretation, and some^ would even 
include suicide in ‘d'lioii slialt not kill,’container! 
in the Ten Commandments, An indignantly re¬ 
jected suggestion to commit suicide rather than 
sutler is also by some discovered in Job 2®'^^ (cf. 
7'"). 

Considering some confusion of ideas which the 
elaborate treatment of the subj(!(d by J. Ham¬ 
burger^ may produce in the reader’s mind, it seems 
necessary to state that the Babbinic, like the 
Christian and general, conrjeption of the act 
entirely excludes submission to a death of martyr¬ 
dom from even the category of condoned or per¬ 
missible suicide, so long as tlie victims do not, 
under the stress of fear or sufl'oring, lay violent 
hands on themselves (or, by mutual consent, on 
one another). 

The difference between an act of sclf-destmction during 
martyrdom and martyrdom pure and simple is illustrated by the 
striking case of Hanuniah b. Tcradyon, who, whilst suffering 
the pan^ of death by fire during the Iladrianic persecutions, is 
reported to have replied to his di8<^iplo.s’ suggestion that he 
should open his mouth, so tiiat the fire should enter it and con¬ 
sume him more quickly, in these words ; ‘ It is right that he 
who has given life should take it away, but let not a man 
destroy himself’ (though, on the other hand, he allowed the 
executioner to heap up the flames and otherwise hasten hig 
end).4 

We must, therefore, limit ourselves to cases in 
which the act of death is, in the litiual sense of the 
term, self-inflicted, though a division into diflerent 
categories is at the same time necessary. Con¬ 
cerning suicide induced by the martyr spirit of 
jiatriotism we find instructive information in 
Josephus, w'here both sides of the argument are 
forcibly stated from the points of view of warriors, 
philosophers, and men of the world, 

III the speeches addressed to the Jewish garrison of Masada* 
their commandant Elcazar lays special stress on tlieir resolve, 
made long ago, ‘ never to be servants to the Romans, nor to any 
other than (Jod himself,’ and then exhorts them to receive their 
jniriishment for their past sins from none other tfian the Deity, 
‘ as executed by onr own hands ’; and, on finding that his words 
had not yet produced the desired effect, he adds, among other 
things, the furtfier argument that deatli ‘ affords our souls their 
liberty, and sends them l)y a removal into their own place of 
purity, w'here they are to be insensible to all sorts of misery,’ 


* nyi*7 {e.g., at the beginning of Silmdhoth, \i.). 

The terms IDxy riN pj'inn (‘one who strangles himself’) and 
"iD^fy riK JTinn (‘ one who kills himself') are also used. The act 
of suicide is represented by nyiV iDity m'K, 

‘-iSee J. L. Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Jiecht, Berlin, 184&-48, 
p. r>r.o. 

Art. ‘ Selhstmord,’ in liealencycLopddie, Talmudic part. 

4T.B. 'Abitddh Zardh, 18a. 

* BJ VII. viii. 0 f. 
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the final result beiriff that persons (r.e. the whole ffarrison, 
including women and children, with the exception of two 
women and five children) c,onKet)t(‘d to die rather than yield 
themi'Clves up to the Itomans. (The spirit of the a('t is, of 
course, Mte same as caused the self-destruction of Jtazis, as 
related in 2 Mae 14:J7-4(1; and \\ilh the occurrence at Masada 
may he fitly c,omiiared the typical rnedi.e.val instance of the 
death of a larjfe numher of Jews in "^'ork in the year 1190.) 

Josephus’s own Jittitinlo towards suicide, under 
similar condif ions, is re\'(;aled in BJ in. viii. 

In (he speech which, after (he fall of JoUpata, he addressed 
to the men who had taken redu^^e with him in a eave, he com¬ 
pares a suicide to a jalot ‘who, out of fear of a storm, should 
sink his ship of his own accord,’ remiiids them that it is a 
M'icked and perfidious act to cast out of one’s body the soul 
which (}od had committed to it, and exhorts them not to 
endeavour, liy an act of self destruction, ‘to run away from 
God, who is the host of all masters.’ ^ 

A soniewliat anal()i.(oiis, though much more piti¬ 
able, class is w'ell represented hy the caseof 400 
caj)tive hoys and girls who, when they understood 
t hat they were being carried oil'for a life of shame, 
det(‘rmined to end their lives hy drowning. To 
quite anotlnu* category belong a certain numher of 
jausons who are reported to have committed 
suicide umh'.r the stress of acute remorse for 
certain acts of theirs.^ A dillV.ient case, ag.uin, is 
that of the ex('cutioner of I,h'inaniah h. T(*r:ulyon, 
already ludeired to, who, on receiving frmn the 
dying martyr the promise of future hliss, is said to 
have destroyc-d himself in the flames in which the 
saint h.'ul died, in order to enter at once on his 
inh(.>ri(anc(‘. Itahbinic leniency by way of accept¬ 
ing excuses for young suicides is shown in the 
(fases of certain children wJio had d(*struyed them- 
selvtfs because they lay under a threat of puinish- 
ment fr om their respt'ctive fatiKUs.’* 

The judgimmt of a person who, in our owm legal 
phraseology, has been [rioveil a/c/o dc se is, in tire 
main, h‘ft to God though a prison wlro 

rtjckh'KsIy endangers his life is sul,)je<‘t to jmlieial 
ehastisrmient (nmo Willi regard to the 

treatment of the body of a suicide, there is a 
mention in the sneech of Josephus referred to of 
the custom wlricli demanded that the renmins 
should lie exposed till sunset. In Srmahoth^ ii. 
it is enacted that one should neif hi.T rerul one’s 
garments for a suicide nor hare the shoulder or 
engage in any other formal mode of mournin , 
Care is taken, however, not to otl'end the feelings 
of the relatives of the dead. 'I’hose jiresenb at tlie 
funeral, thorefoie, form themselves in a row' and 
recite the nectessary order of servic^e. The general 
rule, indeed, is that one (lo(!S everything required 
hy respect bir tlie living, hut omits all the rest, 
'riiere has also been a rule of hurying a suicide 
aw'ay from the regular line of graves, but this is 
not always ol)served.“ 

It should he mentioned in conclusion that 
statistics comjtaiing the prevalence of ca-ses of 
suicide among modern Jews witli those of other 
races and denominations are given in JE, s.v. 

‘ Suicide.’ 

Ljtkratcrk.—T he literaluro has been ii)Hieate(I in the article. 

G. MAiUiOLIOUTII. 

SUICIDE (Muhammadan).—'I'licre is no specific 
text of the Qtir’an w hich forbids suicide, though it 
wmuld seem that the texts which bear u])oii the 
taking of huimin life in general are sulHeiently 
clear as to their purpose to include any kind of 
wilful killing in jirivate life, 'i’he following verses 
^ The inanrier in whlcii Josephus finally escaped death, w'hilst 
all his compariioriH save one la^’ slain around him, will be found 
described in liJ in. viii. 7. 

Ilecorded in T.H. 

^ See, ('. 7 ., (h’nesis liahinih, cli. 40; T. 11. Qiddnshtn, 816; 
Kashi In the uHutifin of Beruriah (a doubtful case, how’ever) in 
T.B. ‘ AIhkIoJi /iirnh, 1S6, 

< S^in<ihi>th, ii. 4 f. 

Maiuioriides, Mt'shiirh Torah, Ililkhdth Rd^hih, ch. 11. 

8 lb. ch. \i. 

7 Also embodied in, e.g., Ydreh D^'oh, § 345. 

8 See flambur^^er, end of art. ‘ Selbstmord,' where references 
relating to tliis point are given. 


j will indicate the bearing of the Qur an upon the 
subject:^ 

‘ It is not for any soul to die, save by God’s permission WTitten 
down for an appoint<“d time’ (iii. 139; the reference is to bun 
who ‘ <lies or is killed’). ‘It is not for a believer to kill a 
believer save by mistake’ (iv. S>3). ‘And uhoso kills a belie) or 
purposely, ids rewanl is bell, to dwell therein for aye ; and God 
will be wroth with him, and curse him, and prepare for him a 
mighty woe ' (iv. 05). ‘lie ri'spiti's tlu'rn until a stated time, 
and when their time conies they cannot jmt it off an hour, nor 
can they bring it on ’ (xvi. 03). 

The attitude of Muhammad has no doubt been 
correctly interpreted by Imdiths which liiikhriri 
accepts as genuine : 

‘ Wliosoever shall kill himself shall suffer in the fire of hell,’ 
and ‘shall be excluded from heaven foreier.’^ 

At the pre.sent time, and for many centuries 
past, there has been unanimit}’^ of opinion through¬ 
out Islfim that suicide is a violation of a divine 
command contained in the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
of the Prophet. A tradition relates that Muham¬ 
mad refused to bury a suicide, and Ins example 
has est/ihlished a law to that e/rect in Islam. In 
spite of the lawq however, it is customary to accord 
the funeral riles in such casi's. 

It is (liiliciilt to obtain statistics covering suicide 
ill Muluimmadnii countries, but all authorities 
who treat of suicide in an exhaustive way agree 
that in those countries the practice is almost 
uiiknow’ii. It is clear from the sbitistics presented 
in scientilic works on suicide that the [diysieal 
environment of dillerent peoples oilers no adequate 
explamition of I he varying ratio of suicides among 
(hem, while ilifi’ei cnee of religions belief as betw'een 
grou/)s always icMilts in a varying jU'oportion of 
suicides. J’lie regions of Islam show' few' sniiddes 
preci.scly because of (lie mitiire of tlie Muslim’s 
belief in God and t he future life. 'I’he right atti¬ 
tude for the Muslim is isldin, an acceptance of 
life/s events as settled by divine appointment, of 
death as tixeil as to both time and manner, and of 
tlie hereafter as a pre-arranged order of retriliutive 
rewjirds and ])(>nalties distributed according to the 
individual’s attitude of aequiesiteiice in the arrange¬ 
ment of life and destiny or of re\'olt against it. 
Suicide is an act of revolt against God, and the 
perpetrator of the act risks the wrath of God and 
the indescribable penalties of the Fire. Wliat- 
ever else Islam may lack in the way of ethical 
inlliieneo, its sense of obligation to make aciept- 
aiiee of Providence the cardinal bictorin obedience 
to God has been an ell'ectivt* del ei luintint of con¬ 
duct, and its doctrine of future retribution Inis 
been efiieaeious in stiengthening this virtue of 
active resignation to the w ill of (h>d. 

Litkraturk.—M ost of Lhr* loading treatises on Buicide contain 
a brief referenc:e to the Mii.sliiu attiUidc on the subject. In 
none of these works is there any attempt really to cojie with the 
question, the available materials not permitting any well- 
founded conclusions as to the exUmt, and causes of the pheno¬ 
menon. The most useful general discussion is found in RGG v., 
6.V. ‘ Selbstmord.’ See also DI, s.n. ‘Suicidf*.’ 

M'altkk M. Patton. 

SUICIDE (Semiticand h'gyjitian).—Among the 
ancient Hamito-Semitic peoples the love of life 
was strong. They were (with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the F^gyptians) still in the earlier and less 
retlective stages of civilization, and consequently 
showed little of that melancholy which leads to 
frequent suicide. 

I. Semitic.—Among the Semites not only was 
tlie love of life strong, but their jirimitive religion 
was aw'or.ship of the goddess of life. Most of their 
deities of later time wei e gods that were in some 
form closely associated with the idea that life was 
divine. Their general attitude towards life was 
one of joyous interest in objective things. Their 
jihilo.sophical and rellectivc powers never attained 
any great degree of vigour. There are, accord¬ 
ingly, no cases of suicide on record except where 

^ The translation is E. H. Palmer’s, SRK vi. [1900]. 

2 See />/, s.v. ‘Suicide.’ 
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the deed was committed in order to avoid a form 
of death that was considered particularly dis¬ 
graceful. 

An early and classical example of this is the suicide of Kin^f 
Saul of Israel (1 H 3H). Israel’s armies had been defeated by the 
rhilistines. Saul said to his armour-bearer ; ‘ Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me throujjjh therewith ; b^st those uncircumoised 
come and thrust me throu^th, and abuse me.* Naturally the 
armour-bearer w'as afraid to do this, so Saul fell upon his own 
sword and ended his life. Clearly the deed would not liave 
been committed but for the desperate straits in which the king 
found himself. To him, as to many in all parts of the worKb 
the foreigner was unclean. Philistine foreigners did not boar 
the sacred mark of circumcision; they were doubly unclean. 
He took his own life in order to avoid dying by such unholy 
hands after having been tortured by them. 

A second case is that of Saul’s armour bearer. When he saw 
that his king had committed suicide, he followed the example 
of his master. His motive may have boon in part the same as 
Saul’s ; it may have been in part despair at the death of his 
chief. At all events the armour-bearer, like Saul, took his own 
life only when a death which he regarded as disgraceful was 
inevitable. 

Closely analogous to the suicide of Saul was the death of 
Abimelech, the son of Gideon (Jg QO^). Ablmeloch had made 
himself king of Shoehorn and a small territory about it; he 
sought to enlarge his dominion by the conquek of Thehez. a 
city some miles to the north-east of Shechern. In attacking the 
city he drew near to the wall, whence a woman threw a mill¬ 
stone on his head and broke his skull. He thoroupon com¬ 
manded his armour-bearer to thrust liim through, lc.st it should 
be said of him that a woman slew him, and the armour-bearer 
obeyed. Abimelech did not actually die by his own hand, but, 
since the death-wound was inflicted by his own commanil, it 
was practically suicide. 

A similar case in the Maccabsean period is reported in 2 Mac 
1487-40, A certain Razis, imprisoned in a tower in Jerusalem, 
which Nicanor was hoeiogitig, when ho saw that resist nice w.is 
useless, fell upon his sword. As the wound I bus inflicted uas 
not fatal, he threw himself from the tower. When that did not 
kill him, he disembowelled himself. 

At least two instances are recorded anjong the 
Hebrews in whicli traitors c.nninitted suicide. 

Ahithophel, one of David’s trusted advisers, betrayed his 
master and conspired with Absalom. When he saw that David 
had eluded the traitors and that civil war would follow, ho 
hanged himself (2 S Similarly Judas Is('ariot, the be¬ 

trayer of Jesus Christ, whim he saw that,; s a consequence of 
his deed, Jesus was arrested and condemned, went and hanged 
himself (Mt 27®). Possibly his effort to end his life in this 
manner failed, for another account (Ac 118) implies that he, like 
Razis, died from being disembowelled. 

Conscience, then as now, sometimes drove traitors 
to end their own lives. Both the reasons for suicide 
whicli can he traced in ancient Israel operated in 
the case of Shainash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon, 
668-648 B.C. 

He hcoiled an extensive consjiiracy against his brother and 
suzerain, Ashur-hani-pal, king of As-syrm. W'hen Ashur-hani- 
pal, having defeatetl Sliainash shum-ukin’s army and the forces 
of his allies, he.sicged him, Shamash-shum-ukiu, reduied to 
extremiLy, threw hirn.self into a burning pit rather than fall into 
the hands of his brother.i His rehcllion had exposed him, in 
case of capture, to the kind of barbarous torture inflicted by the 
Assyrians on rebels —a prosjioct tliat might well drive a man to 
the less painful death of a burning pit. Shamash-shum-ukln 
might, however, have faced this, as many another had done, 
had It not been for an accusing conscience. 

The cases cited suHicicntly reveal the ancient 
Semitic attitude towards suicide. It was resorted 
to onW in extreme cases. 

2. Egyptian. — The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians towards suicide Mas in general like that 
of the Semites. The love of life was strong in 
them, and their conception of the life beyond such 
that it presented to them deterrents of various 
kinds. The inscriptions present ns with two 
sources of information on the subject, one prac¬ 
tical, the other theoretical. 

In the reign of Ramses III. (1198-1167 R.C.) a 
conspiracy against the life of the king was forined 
in the Juirlmy in M'hich a number of nigh otlicials 
were implicated. The king appointed a eoinmission 
to investigate the matter and to try the criminals. 
From the records of this commission we learn that 
at least seventeen persons, who \yere found guilty, 
were left to themselves and permitted to take their 
own lives.^ It was in a Avay compulsory suicide 

1 Qf KB \\ 191. 

2 See J. H. Breasted. Aneient Records of Egypt, Iv. |§ 444-464 


Death by their OM n hands M as, boM ever, ap])arently 
egarded as less humiliating than death at the 
hands of an exiicutioner. An eighteenth })erson, 
ivhen found guilty, committed suicide, ajiparently 
o the regri't of tlie coniniissiou.^ It ajipears fruin 
-his record that the ])unishment of high and for- 
iierly trusted othcials M’as probably accompli.shed 
by the aneient Egyjitian government in this May. 

An interesting document M'ritten during the 
Middle Kingdom (2100-1800 B.C.), M'hich has been 
entitled by Erman and Breasted ‘The Dialogue of 
a Mi.santhrope with his Om’u Soul,’’* indicates that, 
n the 7)irl^.e of Egyptian feudal development, as 
die failure of old religious forms to satisfy increased 
and a sense of the injustices of life attained power, 
suicide M'as contemplated by some as an escape 
from life’s ills. 

The beginning of the ]iapyru8 is lost, hut from w'hat renialns 
it is clear that a certain man of gentle spirit (his name is lost) 
fell sick. He was fftrsaken by his frn tids; e\eii his brolhers left 
him uncared for. Deserted by all, lie uas robbed by his neigli- 
bours. His former go<al deeds were forgotten. Although a 
wise man, when he would plead his own cause, he was thrust 
aside. His name, which shnu/d have been revered, was do- 
famed. Ho then determined to lake his own life, hut, os he 
stood on the brink of tlie grave, his soul shrank back in horror 
and refused to accompany liim. Ttie dialogue then bv'gan. The 
80111*8 flrst reason for not g* ing with him was the fear that there 
would bo no tomb to dwell in after death. 'Ibis afforded the 
misanthrope an opportunity to e\i» 08 e to his soul the utter 
futility of all such preparations. The soul had counselled death 
by burning, but had Hum shrunk from that, as there would be 
no surviving friend to stand by the bier and make the mortuary 
offt-rings. He urged his soul to undertake these duties itself, 
hut then the soul refused death in any form, declaring that, 
even when the great built pyramids and endowed mortuary 
services, their tomh.s were in time neglected and permitted to 
fall in(,o ruins, so that they were in no better case than the poor. 
His son) urged that it was good for men to * follow the glad day 
and forget care.’ The misanthrope then proceeds to demon¬ 
strate that life, instead of being an opportunity for ph'osure, is 
far more intolerable than death. The demonstration is ein- 
bovlied in four poems addressed to his soul. Tlu; first of these 
ihRures the unjust abhorrence in which the speaker’s name was 
■ eld by the world. Tlic second sets forth t he eorniption of 
society. The third, which speaks of death as a glad release, 
justifies suicide. It runs os follow's : 3 

‘ Death is before me to-day 
[IJke] the recovery of a sick man. 

Like going forth into a garden after sicknesa. 

Death is before me to-day 
l ike the odour of myrrh, 

Like sitting under a sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of lotus flowers. 

Like sitting on the shore of virunkenness. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the course of a freshet, 

Like the return of a man from the w'ar galley to hl.s house. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the clearing of the sky. 

Like a man Howling therein tow'ard’ that which he knew not. 

Death is before me to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.* 

The fourth poem contributes to the argument in favour of 
„uieide by expressing the conviction that in the ‘ beyond' that 
justice which is unattainable in this world will be experienced. 

* He who is yonder 

Shall seize (the culprit) as a living god, 

Inflicting punishment of wickedness on the doer of it. 

He who is vonder 

Shall stand in the celestial barque, 

Causing that the choicest of the offerings there be given to 
the temples. 

He w ho is yonder 

Shall he a wise man who has not been repelled. 

Praying to Re w'hen be sjveaks.'^ 

Th i.sdociiinent shows how M'orhl -weary E^ryptians 
looked at suicide 4000 years An interesting 

feature of the iioint of view is that it betrays no 

1 Ancienf Records of Egypt, iv. {I 450. 

2 For a more complete account of it see J. H. Breasted, 
DeveUrpment of Religion and Thoiight in Ancient Egypt, pp 
188-198. 

8 As translated by Breasted, p. 196. 

4 Jb. p. 197. 
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consciousness that self-destruction is wrong. I 
this respect it is in striking contrast to the Talmud 
Rabbi Rleazar says that Gn 9^ means that ‘ I [God 
will require your own blood from you’^— a clea 
recognition of the sinfulness of suicide. Tin 
Egyptian misant Inope, so far from betraying any 
such consciousnesM, seems to hold that the fac 
that in the world beyond he can not only attain 
the justice that is denied him here, but also assisi 
in the establisliment of justice, is a reason fo' 
hastening by his own hand his release from life’: 
intolerable coin!it ions. 

Litkraturk.— K. Kohler, Jeunah Theology, New York, 1918 
p. 4H4 ; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 

IhCf)07, iv. 217-221 ; A. Ernian, tJcspnich ernes Rehe/tsmuden 
init ncincr Seele, in A RAW, IUtUii, 189(5; J. H. Breasted, 
J)evelopincnt of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New 
V^ork and London, 1912. (iKORGE A. RaRTON. 

SUKHARS.— See Rukhars. 

SUMATRA.— See Java, Bali, and Sumatra 

SUMERO-AKKADIANS — I. The term.— 

The ethnic exj)ression ‘ Sunn'ro-Akkadian ’ does 
not occur in the inscriptions, but, as the compound 
Krnfji-Ura, translated hy the Semitic Sumer u 
Akkad, ‘Snmer and Akkad,’ is found, it is a per¬ 
fectly legitimate name for the mixed postulation 
which of old occupied the alluvial plain of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, w here they flowed into 
the Persian Gulf. 

2 . Probable derivation of the names. —Many 
suggestions have been made as to the origin and 
meaning of Keitgi (or Km(ji)-Ura and Punier u 
Akkad, but it must be admitted that both these 
points are doubtful even now'. 

J. D. Prince 2 guKRrHts that it may he a combination of k^n 
(lonjf form of ki), ‘ land,’and gi, ‘roed,’ ‘land of reedg'being 
‘an appropriate dcsignaliori of Bab^donia.’ In the litts, how¬ 
ever, Kengi or Kingi is rendered 8imj)ly by mdtu, ‘country,' 
and here hUikIs for ‘the country’ in the sense of ‘our native 
land.Thin being the case, it is probable that the above 
forme are nasalized from kigu, the name of the first character, 
suggesting that kiki may have been the unweakened form. As 

to Ura, that is the pronunciation given to the characters ^r, 
superimposed, when they are used for Akkad. This group also 
stands for the highlands of Armenia and of Palestine, and 
therefore indicated a mountainous region.< That the Akkadian 
Semites (not, as formerly 8U])posed, the Sumerians) came from 
some highland di.strict is quite possible, and that may be the 
meaning of Ura. Akkad, however, is probably shortened 
from Agad^, one of the names of the old capital of the northern 
district of Babylonia. In (In lOio Accad is named os one of the 
cities of Nimrod’s kingdom, after Babel (Babylon), hut Agad6 
seems to have come into proininence before the great capital 
city. In addition to Kingi, Sumer is also expressed by the 
characters Eme ku ki, which have, perhaps, to ne pronounced 
Eme-lali, '(the land of) the holy tongue (or language),' meaning 
the idiom used in the religious services of the liahylonian 
temples, and ^^teenied os sacred from pre-histonc times. The 
connexion of Sumer with the OT Sliinar (Shin’ar) is still un¬ 
certain. Suggestions will he found in HDB iv. 503 f., that 
which makes it a changed form of Shingi-Ura, for Kingi-Ura, 
being the best. 

3 . The earthly paradise.—' Flie tract wherein lay 
feridu, ‘ the good city,’ and the land of Tilnuin,^ 
whicli traditionally enjoyed, in the beginning, the 
happiness and the innocence of the golden age, 
seemingly ahvays appealed to the imagination of 
the Bal)yloniaii3 as being at tliat time the most 
desirable ..bode on earth. Tt was this, apparently, 
which led to the designation of Adam’s flrst 
dwelling-place as ‘a garden eastward, in Eden’ 
((Jn 2 ^) — i.e. in the Sdinnu (Sumerian edina) — 
which, however, .seems not to occur as a place- 

1 llaha Qamina, 91ft. 

2 Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, Leipzig, 1905-08, pt. ii. 

p. 200. 

* There is apj^arfully another (variant) form for Kingi, viz. 
Kihegi, hut this may be due to a pun (.see I'SHA xxxv. [1913] 
166 ). 

4 If, however, Bur stands for a reservoir or waterway, hur 
would indicate the watershed of the Tigris and the Euphrates— 
see § 6 (ft). 

® See below, § 6 (c). 


name except in the compound Sippar-edina (‘ Sippai 
of the eden’) and in the river-name id edina, ‘the 
river of Eden (or of the plain).’ Nevertheless, the 
idea always existed, and probably increased among 
the Babylonians, that tlieir land was the site of 
the paradise of old time. This theory, moreover, 
is in a measure supported by the fact that E, which 
often stands for Babylon or Babylonia, may be^an 
abbreviation of ^Iridu, and Tin-air, ‘ the abode’ or 
‘ the grove of life,’ probabl^’^ refers to the wonderful 
vine therein. Many things, in fact, support the theory 
advocated by Eriedricli Delitzsch,^ and treated of 
by scholars and theologians before and since.^ 

4. Ethnic position. —As remarked above, it is 
probable tliat the Akkadians (the Semitic section 
of the inhabitants) (dime from some mountainous 
district, and it may have been originally an early 
stream from the west (the Amorite or Palestinian 
highlands) which lueceded that of Hammurabi, 
who, having installed himself at Babylon, made 
that city the capital of tlie land. But both races 
were ap]>Mrcntly, in their origin, mountaineers, as 
is suggested by the fact that the Sumerian word 
kura is the common word for both ‘ mountain ’ and 
country.’ If de Laconperie’s contention’ (after¬ 
wards followed up by C. J. Ball’*) is correct, that 
Sumerian, botli tongue and writing, is an early 
form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin 
would seem to be proved. The likeness of certain 
Sumerian words to Turkish suggests tliat they 
may have been a pre historic race from the Ear 
East, of Turko-Mongolian origin. Traces of 
oblique eyes are to be found in the small bead 
from Tel-loh (Lagas in S. Babylonia), given in de 
Sarzec and another example is the bearded male 
head in relief.® Good grounds for the theory exist. 

J. Evidence of the Syllabary as to the probable 
original home of the Sumerians. —It was long 
,go noted that the absence of a special ideograph 
or ‘ river ’ imidies that such a things in the ordinary 
acceptation or the word, did not exist in the country 
>f their origin. This, in fact, seems to be true, as 
Jie compound ideographic group for ‘ river’ shows 
he sign for ‘water’ (a) followed by a square 
•epresenting a lake or reservoir with the character 
or ‘to run,’ ‘to flow,’ within. Tlie Sumerians 
nay, therefore, have come from a mountainous 
egion where lakes and ponds were common, and 
ivers were mountain streams or torrents. The 
word kur, wliich stands for both ‘country’ and 
mountain,’ and seems to be a picture or thiee 
iiountains, supports this. On the other hand, the 
xistence of a character for ‘ date-palm,’ 
the fruit-tree’ in a sjiecial sense, somewhat nega- 
ives this evidence. 

In the list of characters known as ‘Syllabary 6’ we {father 
rom the first entry that the Sumerians thought of the heavens 
ana) as the abode of the deity (diiufir). They believed also in 
pirits (gidirn, utuk, etc.), and made offerinffs {sigisse) to the 
:od8. 'To all apnearance they lived in houses ((?), not terds, and 
hose houses had doors (^i^-iyaO furnished with bolts and bars. 
The houses were situated in streets (sila), which formed cities 
uni, dialectic eri). Their fields were more or less rectangular, 
\nd were protected, at least in Babylonia, by boundary-stones, 
t was apparently not until they had settled*in their new home 
hat Iheir flold.s were called ‘ water-centres’ (a-hag). They had 
'ogs, and the dogs were faithful but quarrelsome. They also 
ossessed goats, sheep, oxen, and swine. They did not at flrst 
now (he horse, the ass {onsu) being the common beast of 
.irden. Naturally they knew of wool (8ig), and it would seem 

1 Wo lag das Raradiesl, Leipzig, 1881. 

2 Sce al.so RSBA xxxiii. [1911] IGl, xxxv. [1913] 154 f. ; ExpT 
xix. [1918] 181 IT., 288; and cf. art. Blkst, Ahodk of tub 
lemitic), vol. ii. p. 704b. 

See ‘Babylonia and China,’ in Babylonian and Oriental 
ccord, i. [loS(;-H7] 113, ‘The Old Babylonian Characters and 
icir Chinese Dcri\ates,’ ift. ii. [1887-88] 73 ; cf. also pp. 149 ff.. 
L84ff., 221 ir., ‘261 ff. 

4 See ‘The New Accadian,’ in PSDA xii. [1890] five papers, 
Ideograms common to Accadian and Chinese,’ ift. xiii. 11891J 
ireo papers. 

» iJecouverfes on Chaldee, Paris, 1884-1012, pi. 26, no. 1. 

« /ft. pi. ‘21, no. 6. 
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that linen (kat, Semitlcized aa kit A) was one of the fabrics 
which they produced. They had pots (duJt, lut) and dishes 
( 6 armtr) and used ovens {udun). Apparently the only simple 
laeograph for a metal was urudn, ‘copper,’ silver and ifold 
being described as the ‘day bright ’ and the ‘reed-bright’ 
metals respectively. It is supposed that the only iron at first 
known—n 7 i- 6 ar, ‘the heaven-metar—was meteoric. Tin was 
called nuj(ja or nngga, and was jirohahly originally pronounced 
anagga (Semiticizcd as anaku). They knew of fire, and used 
braziers, and a modification of the character for ‘fire,’ ex¬ 
pressing the word ‘new'(f 7 «), suggests the purification of the 
metals and the completion of pottery and the like by its means. 

6 . Languages and literature. — (a) There has 
been much dillerence of opinion as to the existence 
of the non-tSeinitic Sumerian lanj^uage as dis¬ 
tinguished from tlie Semitic Akkadian, llal^vy 
and his followers have even contended that it was 
merely an ‘ allography ’ — an invention of the 
Semites for expressing their own language in 
another way. Such an ex{)ression as ‘to pour out 
speech ’ {gu-de), however, for ‘ to call,’ ‘ announce,’ 
IS probably too foreign to the Semitic mind to 
admit of such an idiom replacing the common 
Semitic nabu—m, also, ‘to set the breast’ {gab-ri) 
for ‘to resist.’ Sumerian, moreover, has an in¬ 
volved and more widely-dill’ering grammatical 
construction. The complicated system of verbal 
incorporations, the absence of case endings, the 
use of ‘ post[)ositions ’ instead of jnepositions, and 
other peculiarities, stamp Sumerian as being a 
language which Semites would be most unlikely 
to invent. Concerning its connexion with obi 
Chinese,^ there seem to be many analogies with 
regard to both characters and words, but tlio 
theory has not been very geneially accej)ted. 
Many admit, on the other hand, that 'I'nikish 
contains a certain nunilter of similar roots, such as 
Tfial {W((l) and ol in olin((k\ ‘to be’ ; ara and yuru 
in yurumcky ‘to go’; dn and de in demeky ‘to 
speak,’ etc. Turkish, liowever, with its longer 
history, has naturally develoi)ed itiany new forms, 
and the numerals ditler, but perhaps it is recogniz¬ 
able as a very late relative of Sumerian in its 
pronouns. 

(6) Akkadian is now accepted as the correct 
designation of the speech of tln^ Semites of Baby¬ 
lonia, derived from what was apparently the most 
ancient Semitic settlement in tlie tra(;t, viz. the 
kingdom of Agad6. Akkad, as already remarked, 
was called by the Sumerians Uray^ and the ideo¬ 
graph bur, by which it is expressed, is suggested by 
J. D. Prince^ as referring to the two rivers which 
were regarded as ‘ the life of the land,’ viz. the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. There is some un¬ 
certainty as to the division in which the Akkado- 
Assyrian language should be placed, but it may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the bridge connecting the 
Aramaic and the Canaanitish forms of Semitic 
speech. Its verbal conjugations belong to the 
former, whilst the consonantal system of its roots 
resembles that of the {Semitic languages to which 
Hebrew belongs. In the use of tlie words, how¬ 
ever, Akkado-Assyrian struck out a line of its 
own. 

Thus ‘hand’ is not Idu (Heb., Arab., etc. yad), but qatu\ 
‘man’ is not ish, as it» Hebrew, but dwHu \ ‘servant’ is not 
'ebed or 'abd, but wardu, the comparatively rare abdu having 
been borrowed at an early daU* from W. Semitic speech. On 
the other hand, the roots of the words for ‘God’ (Wm) and 
* lord ’ (hHu) are the sanie as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
Heb. rnelek, ‘king,’ and «ar, ‘prince,’ are represented in 
Semitic-Akkodian by 6arru, ‘king,’ and rnalkn, ‘petty king’ 
respectively. ‘ House ’ (bttv) and ‘ street ’ (sAqu) are from the 
same roots as in the other Semitic languages, hut in Akkadian 
a teniplc was simply a ‘house’ (bUv), whilst the other hemilic 
languages used tlie word ht'kal, from Siirn.-Akk. (hy kallUy 
‘palace’— (hygala, ‘great house,’ in Sumerian. Similarly the 
Suiuero-Akkadian word for ‘city’ was dlii, hut the Helirews 
used the Sumerian dialectic 'ir, which appears as yeru (for irti 
or Uru) in the name of Jerusalem. 

(c) Most of the Sumero-Akkadian legends and 

1 Sec above, § 4 . ^ See above, 5 ». 

3 rt. iii. p. 


mythical stories have been dealt with in the artt. 
Babylonians and Assyrians and IIkroes and 
IIkro-GODS (Babylonian). It is naturally dithcult 
to distinguish the nationality of each legend, but 
most or all of them have a more or less Sumerian 
foundation. Among the distinctively Sumerian 
legends of Babylonia may be classed that of Alorus 
and his five succes.sors, as well as those of Alaparus 
or Adapa, Tammnz, and Eucdoreschus.' Prom 
their names it seems that the ancestors of the hero 
of tlie Flood were Sumerian, and the origin of the 
legend of the Flood itself is now proved to be so, 
notwithstanding that his names, Atra-hasis and 
Ut-na])isli“‘, are Semitic, d'his is shown by the 
very notewoithy earluT version in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania University Musenm,'^ which is written in 
the Sumerian language, without any Akkadian 
rendering. 

Iti thi8 text the mother goddess (Nui-tu, Aruru, and Zer- 
l>!initun' are some of her names) speaks of certain people whom 
she had created. .\t that Liir.e- lot\g, prohahlN, before the Flood 
— five great cities existed, vi/.. Fridu, the paradise-city, pro- 
tectofl l»y the god Fa ; Dur-Kis, ‘ the ftutress of Kii^,’ whif'h pre- 
erdfd Italiylon as f(;remosV city of the lainl ; l^iraneha, allotted to 
the god 1‘apil-h'irsng, w lio at^)).'u nitly became its patron ; Zimbir 
(Si]>})ar), whi-’h was given to the sun-god, and became the great 
centre vt his worship; and Siiriip])ak, now I'artj, the Baby¬ 
lonian Noah’s birthplace allnllcd to the god Suruppak or 
Snkurru. It will he noted that in tliis list of primitive Baby¬ 
lonian (Suiiiero-.Xkkudiati) citu s there is no mention of ‘ Babel, 
and Freeh, and Accad, and t'alneli ’ (Gn Aa in the (taae 

of the Inlingual Creation-story,3 in which Merodach and Aruru 
not only create, but also construct the citiea w herein men are 
to dwell, it may he supjiosed that these deities were not onlv 
the guardiaiiB, but also the builders of tlie foundations of which 
they were now apiiointed patrons. A fracture of the tablet 
here makes an unfortunate gap, and, when the inscription is 
again readable, we have, instead of the Creation, an old version 
of the Flood-story. The niothcr-goddess, here called Nin-iu 
(‘lady of reproduction’), like Ma^ in the 11th tablet of the 
GilganioS-legcnd.'* bewails the destruction of the people whom 
she ha<l created, and the gods invoke the compound deity 
Ana-Eiilila (‘ heaven and welkin ’) possibly to prevent the Flood 
from taking place. At this point Zi-fi-suddu (‘the being [or 
soul) of remote days’),® an anuinting-priest of the god Ka, went 
through certain riU's and cereinoiiics, apparently with the 
object of saving mankind from the threatened destruction, but 
without effect. 

‘ All the powerful wind-storms as one rushed forth—a water- 
flood raged over the (hostile). After the w'ater-flood had raged 
over the land for seven days and seven nights—after the mighty 
boat had been carried away by wind-storms over the swollen 
waters, Utu [the sun-god) came forth again, on heaven and 
earth shedding day. Zi-h-suddu opened a window of the 
mighty boat—the hero Utu maketh his light to shine within 
the mighty boat. Zi-Q-suddu, the king, prohtrateth himself in 
the presence of Utu—the king sacrificetli an ox, slaughtereth a 
sheep.’® 

In the final column Zi-fi-suddu and his companions conjure 
Ana-Enlila, ‘ by the soul of heaven and the soul of earth,’ to be 
well disposed towards them. This favour was duly accorded, 
and the twofold divinity, as in the Gilgamefi Flood-story, con¬ 
ferred immortality upon him. Afterwards, to make good the 
ravages of the tempest, which had slain so many of the human 
race, ‘the seed of mankind' was taken up, and made to live 
again in the land of Tilmun,^ the district at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, which at that time extended much farther inland 
than now. 

An analogous legend is that of Uttu (?)—prob¬ 
ably one of the strangeHt records of the Creation 
and the Flood in existence. It Avas found at 
Nippnr (Nitl'er) and was first translated by Stephen 
Langdon.® 

1 ERK vl 642 f. 

2 See Arno Poehel’s Historical and Grammatical Texts in 
Publications of the Rabylonian Section of the University 
Museum, vol. iv. no. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), p. 7 ff. ; T. O, Pincfiies, 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
London, 1915, ])p. 3U7-31‘2. 

3 RRS ii. ;ni». 

4 lb. iv. .551^, var. for line 10 ; ‘(The goddess) Mat) called out, 
making her voice resound.' 

ft The Sisvthes (for Sisyde.s) of Lucian’s de Dea Syria, 12(866 
J. Oar.stang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 1913, p. 50). 

6 The Ha<;i ifice seems to take ]>luce whilst the patriarch was 
still in the ark, and not after its inmates had come forth. But 
perhaps two acts of sai'rifiro were recorded. 

7 See pTjfT xxix. (1918) 181. 

8 The Sximerinn Epic of Paradise, the Flooit, and the Fall 
of Man, Philadelphia [1915); see nfitice by A. H. Sayce, ErpT 
xxvii. [1910] 88 11.; also S. Langdon, i6. p. 1(1.517., and Pincheg 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
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It begina with a de8cri})tion of Tilinun, the fflorious and pure 
(or holy). There Enki (fta) and bin spoune (l>anikina) had their 
home, and on that account the original condition of Tilnum 
was that of the world during the traditional golden age of the 
Greeks. The people who lived in this lm[)p\ land were not 
afflicted by sickness and old age, nor, a|»p. rcntly, did crime 
exist. This happy state of things, however, was seeiningdy not 
to last, for EuKi, the water-god, announced ids intention to 
destroy the field (probably meaning the whole district) by 
means of a flood. This was to last for nine periods of a month 
each, durii^ which mankind would disapnear like butter when 
it melts. There was one man, however, wmo was faithful to the 
deity, and for him, according to f^angdon’s translation, ‘ Enkl 
the king ’ waited on a boat. The context Hccms to show that 
the great arifl jiious personage whom the god thus favoured was 
Uttu, saved l)y the deity owing to his faithfulness. After the 
gap which occurs here llttu seems to bo engaged in gardening- 
work, lie having become, like Noah, an agriculturist. 

After another gap certain plants, possibly cultivated by 
Uttu are siioken of, and it is stated which of them he (probably 
Uttu) might or might not eat. One of the forbidden plants 
lAngdon regards as the cassia, but this is doubtful. The 
parallel between this story and the Creation-story in Genesis, 
where Adam is forbidden to eat of the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge, is noteworthy, though what is attributed to the 
first man in the one is attributed to a prototype of Noah in the 
other. Ilut Uttu’s plants were not trees, ana they apparently 
did not confer eittier life or wisdom. 


generally ntand for Merodach and liin spouse, 
SfabO, iho teacher, and hi.s spouse, Tasmdtu"", 
‘ she who hears,’ Addu (Assyr. Adad) or Kainnianii 
(Hadad or Kiinnion), and m i-tain of her descriptive 
divine names wducli jiossihly came into existence 
only after the Sumerian cult had corKpiered. 
Everything tends to sliow that the Sumerian 
element of the population ))reponderated in re¬ 
ligious matters, as in the litcnatiire and the art of 
the Sumero-Akkadians. 

7 . Social life.—Sinnerian influcnee in tlie land 
of the Surnero- Akkadians was, in fact, evident in 
every jihase of their life. 

The system of government was by a ‘great man ’ (/tigal) or 
‘king’ U^ein. Sarru), who had under him various offlccr.s, and 
W'as represented in the more important civic centn's by a 
' head-man ’ (tg sng, Sem. {.ssaku, ‘ he who is head ’) viceroy or 
ma\ or. To lightcui the work of the supreme ruler, the tablets 
indicate that he had nuinernus ‘servants,’ or royal or vice-regal 
secretaries, whose <-vlui(ler seals appear (generally lieautifully- 
engraved specimens of intaglio art) on the decument-H written 
or drawn up on the king's or the issnkn's belialf. During the 
time of the dviiasty of Babylon the ikfatku had sunk to the 
j)osition of administrative otllcer—probably something like a 


Among otlier Sumerian legends may be noted 
the story of Enlil and Ninlil, the ohler J^el and 
iieltis,^ the legend.s of Merodach,^ the legend of 
Tamrnuz, and prohahly that of Istar’s descent 
into Mades to seek liim.^ The myth of Ura or 
Nergal, the god of plague and death, Nergal and 
Eres-ki-gal,'* Enlil, Tispak, and the Lahhu-serpenl 
together witli otliers^ of wdiieh the names only 
are known, may be added. 

But besides the legends there are many historical 
documents, of wdiich the most notewortljy are the 
inscriptions of E-anna-turn {Stdle des Vautours), 
En-anna-tum II. (cone), Uru-ka-gina (cones), Gndeo 
(statues and cylinders), with numerous others.^ 
As the dynasty of Ur seems to have been 
Sumerian, it is probable that detailed histories of 
the kings existed, and a fragment of one dealing 
with Sur-Engur and his son Diingi is known. 
This is the period (2300 B.C. ) when tlie transforma¬ 
tion of the Sumerian states into a Sumeio- 
Akkadian collection of nations may be said to 
have taken place. 

There are also numerous temple-records aud 
accounts, inventories, lists, a few letters and con¬ 
tracts, and chronological lists and mathematical 
tablets, Tlie Sumeiian lists of words are un¬ 
accompanied by Semitic ■ Akkadian renderings. 
These, as well as tlie lists of names (place.s and 
men), are generally classilied. 

(d) From a ridigious point of view, the Akkadian 
legends are most valuable and interesting. It 
seems not improbable tliat the accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood first published by George 
Smith Avore Sernitif; compositions, tlioiigh based 
upon Sumerian originals, d’his is implied by the 
fact that most of tlie names, especially those of 
deities (Ann, the heaven-god, Enlil, the older Bel, 
Ea anci Dam kina, the god and goddess of the 
waters, Mcrodach, the king of the gods, Ansar and 
Kisar, the host of heaven and the host of earth, 
etc.),® are Sumerian, though Tianiat (Tiawath), 
the dragon of chaos, Kingii, lier spouse, and 
Mummn, their son, seem to be Semitic-Akkadian. 
How Sumerian dominated in the religion of the 
Sumero-Akkadians may be realized wdien it is 
rememhered that Sumerian names in (heir })an- 
tln^on exceeded enormously those of Semitic origin 
—Samas, the sun, B61 and Bcltu (Beilis), wdiieh 

1915, p. f. Instead of Uttu (?), the name was at first road as 
Ta>,0uy (0, whicli is a transcri))tiou of the two ciiaracters by 
whii'h it is expi'essed 

1 KREx'x. a\Ho JHAS, 1919, j)p. 185 IT., f)76 flf. (numerous 

add it iou8 by Langdoii). 

2 7(np. (dlf. »/6. p. 64.5» 

* Ib. 6 Jh. p. 045h. 6 Ib. p. 644h. 

7 See F. Thureau-Dauffin, Inscriptions de Sumer et d' Akkad, 
PariB, 1905. 

8 See art. Sabaoth. 


nia,\ or. 

(Jtlier officials were the superintendent (yinhanda), often, 
a))parently, tlie kiny’s treasurer and pa!a(’.e-stev\ard, and the 
bu.sine^^H-aycnt (denn/nr). who acted Hoiiietiiue.g as superintend¬ 
ent of Mie women’s house or hariin. NalunUly, tliere were 
businc8s-a;^ent8 of various kinds, ami belon^iri!,^ to the same 
class were apparently the niessengerB and ministers, political 
and other. These two classes of ofilcials had to do with the 
transptirt of ‘drink, food, and oil,’ and apparently acted as 
[) 0 lit ical ministers. The number of documents reforriny to the 
transmis.sion of g’oods, etc., suyf^osts the existence of something 
analogous to j'osts as early a.s iloOO years n.c. Passing over the 
nirngir, ‘director' or ‘governor,’ of whom tiierc^ were several 
grades, and the qa-(in-du, ‘grain-measurer’ (l-au) or ‘cup* 
bearer ’ (Zunmerti), wo have tiie sng-iiauga, ' distric:t-chief,’the 
nimgir-abzu, duector of reservoirs, springs, or watercourses, 
the inrnce, distributors of rations, etc. Among the humbler 
civil .servants were the carriers, labourers, gardeners, serilies, 
barbers--lonsure-cntters of the religious orders and ajiparently 
also bair-dressers (Sum. xu/, Akkadian gallubu) -a few of them 
being women. Conneetcii with the royal and lemide domains 
were also binit.hs, shoemakers, carjienters, tailors or ('loth- 
workers, goat-herdsmen, sliepherds, ass-herdsmen, boatmen, 
gate-keejiors, and various others. 

Though it may be held that these details are of 
but little im})urtance, they all tend to show how 
highly organized were the Sumero-Akkadians at 
an excee«iingly early date, and the social and 
industrial sy.stem which they liad initiated natu¬ 
rally formed the foundation of tlio-se of the 
Babylonians and the As-syriaiiB later on. One list 
of late date (jierhajrs a copy of an earlier one) from 
Nineveh contained, when complefi', about 190 
ofhcial titles or designations, some of them ethnic, 
like ‘the Itu’ite,’ ‘the As.syriun secielary,’ ‘tlie 
Arama'an secretary,’ etc. Fiie.sts and temple 
olhcials, judges and law-court olHcers, were also 
to be found with the Sumero-Akkadians, as with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians at all times. 

8 . Ethical character.—The numerous names of 
men comj>oundcd with those of deities show, in¬ 
dependently of the temple worship and ceremonies, 
how religious the Sumero-Akkadians were. Each 
city had its favourite deity, and every man 
worshipped the form or aspect, shown by the 
apjjellation chosen, of the deity whom lie reg/ii'ded 
as Jiisor lii.s family’s special protector. In addition 
to their religious tendencies, however, they were 
exceedingly superstitious, and fond of incantations 
and charms, of the. (dhcacy of which they were 
never in doulit.^ Every disease or sickness was 
capable of being cured by these means, and in all 
probability other advantages whicli men are 
accustomed to seek could be attained by the same 
means. Among these may be classed tlie destruc¬ 
tion of one’s enemy by molting away his waxen 
etligy, the cutting off of Iiis life by the euf ting of 
a string or thread symbolizing it, and the like. 
When seeking a sign, they generally appealed to 
the deities Samas and Hadad, wliose rays and 
wind, penetrating everywhere, revealed to them 

* See art. Charms and Amulbts (Assyro-Babylonian). 
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everything that passed on the earth. They were 
therelore the gods of jndgnient and justice, and 
appeal was made to tiiein tliat the sign or pro¬ 
nouncement asked for miglit he true. 

In the matter of morals the Sumero-Akkadians 
were probably not better than their neighbuurs, 
but there is one point which is worthy of imte, vdz.’ 
that in tlieir literature, so far as we are acquainted 
with it (with the exce[)ti()n of the legend of 
Gilgames and one or tw'o others), immoral or 
obscene passages are e.\c(M'dingly rare. Moreover, 
it is in the same legend of Gilgames that the 
greatest hostility to the goddess [star or Venus 
is shown—hostility which brought upon that hero 
a,ll the misfortunes which afterwards hefell him. 
Slavery siauns to have been in full force among the 
Sumero-Akkadians, but theni is no proof that 
slaves were ever ill-treated. Kuthlessness in war 
was also not one of their failings, as far as their 
records are preserved, and they were probably the 
superiors or the Assyrians at all times in that 
respect. As a nation, whether the states be 
taken individually or as a whole, there is no douht 
that they had a high oi)inion of learning and tlu^ 
advantages to be gaiiuMl tliercfimn. To all 
appearance it was a meritorious thing to know 
the mythology wdiich, to them, occupied tlie place 
of Holy Scrij)tures, and to be acquainted wdth the 
history of their land, which enabled them to juilge 
of the dealings of their gods with their rulers 
during their long existence as a nation. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the methods of legal pro¬ 
cedure enabled their sc.ribes to employ them.sclves 
usefully by drawing u[) contracts; and tho.se who 
made a specialty of sucU things co\ild nnvd the 
signs in t he heavens and make known alt kinds of 
omens, thus earning the gratit\ide of their fellow- 
citizens and their own living by the fees of those 
whom they stu ved. Whatever their defects, their 
records exhibit them as woithy peot)le, cMpial in 
social progress to all their c<jntemporaries at the 
early age at wdiich they flourished. 

9 . Early Sumerian dominion.—Whether the 
Sumerians or the Akkadians entered Ibibylonia 
first is another uncertain point, but it is to be 
noted that the earliest documents are in the 
Sumerian language, and the earliest records refer 
to Sumerian kings. Jw'gends, ritual-texts, hymns, 
contracts, etc., and wmrd-lists are all Sumerian at 
the earlier periods, and, wlien the.se documents 
came to be translated, the Sumerian text always 
preceded the Akkadian or Semitic. Tlieir entry 
into the country must have taken place about 
5000 n.C. or earlier, but the Semitic-Akkadians 
probably became jirominent only about 2500 13.C. 
The Semites, how'ever, were certainly numerous 
in the country at an earlier date, and were 
steadily growing in power. Sargon of Agad6 or 
Akkad seems to have reigned about 2800 H.C. 
(Nabonidus’s date for this ruler is equivalent to 
3800 B.C.), and he was certainly not the first ruler 
of Semitic race. The presence of such Semitic- 
looking names as Qalumuui and Ziiqakip, ‘the 
scorpion,’ who reigned before the mythical 
Etanna,^ notwithstanding that w'e have to make 
allow ance for the inordinate lengths of their reigns, 
probably takes back Semitic (Akkadian) dominion 
in Babylonia to a date wdiich can hardly be later 
than 4000 H.C. In that case w^e may carry back 
Sumerian dominion to 4500 or 5000 B.C., and even 
8000 H.C. has been spoken of. 

10. Babylonia under Sumero-Akkadian rule.— 
(a) The large The number of states into 

which Babylonia was divided until the time of 
jjammurabi’s dynasty (r. 2000 H.C.) is uncertain 
but it can hardly have been less than 40 or 50, 

1 See Ea-pT xxvii. 518“^. For the legend of Etaim see EIlE 
vol. ll. p. Hit)*, vol. vi. p. 644*. 


This, naturally, only shows that each state had 
'ts ow’n ruler, and claimed indejiendence from all 
ts neighbours. As may be imagined, the total of 
,hese states varied at dill’erent times, owing to 
:onquest of the strong by the weak and to the 
gradual absor|)tion of their smaller neighbours 
ly the larger or more predominant centres of 
dvilizatioii, 'bhe name of each little state was 
:;enerally that of its cajiital, and it is thus that we 
have the kingdoms of Agade or Akkad, Ki.s, Unug 
jr Erech, Griwa 01 Ur, Isin, Muru, l.arsa, LagaG 
Ka-dingira or Babylon, Ni[ui or Nippur, and 
many others. Ajipaiently after the Kassite 
"onquest of about 17»)0 H.C. Ikibylonia was called 
K'ar-Dunias, ‘ the district of the ford of (he world,’ 
)ut the old(‘r name of Akkad, derived from the 
date of which Sargon the Babylonian was the 
ruler about 2800 H.C. , clung to it even in the time 
of Assur-bani-rn)li, ‘ the great and noble Asnappar,’ 
about 650 H.C. The name of Chahhea seems to 
!iave been applied to it, and that by non- 
Babylonians, only after the time of (lie Ghalda*an 
dynasty to which Merodach-bnladan belonged. 
As has been remarked abo\ e 4 ), the usual w'ord 
for ‘country’ was hur, but nnothcr 1 /iigely used i.s 
worthy of notice, viz. kahona, written with the 
(‘haracter which geneially stands for ‘ })Cople.’ 
This identilication of the land with its people 
implies a strong sense of nationality in the minds 
of the non Semitic. Sumerians, but was less pro¬ 
nounced in the minds of the Semitic-Babylonians 
after tin? time of Nebuebadrezzar. 

{b) 1 'he smaller fonvclalams. — Though the 

•apitals and larger citi(‘s (as understooil in those 
lays) wer(i numerous, there were many smaller 
centres and set t hmumts, somet imes founded by 
prominent agriculturists or traders, but in many 
(“ases they wau'c ndigious foundations. Amoiif^ 
the former may be mentioned the city of Tdi-Uras 
[61 Jcli-^ Vra§) and the ‘upper city of Klnanu’ 
\dl Klnnna Hii) of tablet 23 01 the llelph collection,^ 
w here also we find Larsa and Bulukku {Larsa 
Dur dl Pulukku ‘ the fortification of the city 
Bulukku’) mentioned. No. 26 of the same collec¬ 
tion refers to the cities of men named Amat-ili, 
Sin-nfir-mkti”', etc., the ‘ Taribu”'-district ’ [kar 
tarihu^^), the ‘(god) b'nki-district’ {/car d Eriki), 
the ‘ new^ Broad-.street district' [kar sila dagala-ge), 
etc. These ‘districts’ were apparently instituted 
for the reception of the temple revenues, ])aid in 
kind. 

II. The Sumero-Akkadians’ view reg’arding 
their native land. —The idea gained by the study 
of the in.scrijttions is that the [icojde of Babylonia 
(and probably of Assyria also) looked ui)on their 
dwelling-place as a holy land. Every state, every 
foundation, had its deity, and visits to the holy 
places were meritorious acts.* Eirst o.nd foremost, 
ajiparently, we havp the paradise-city Eridu, the 
aoodo of the god Ea—the city whose ideograph 
V, as sometimes used, in later times, to express the 
land of Babylonia in general.* Next came the 
great capital, BAb-lli (Sum. Ka-dingira)^ ‘ the 
gate of Gcxi ’—juobably a folk-etymology brought 
about by the name Babila^n^ which was possibly 
(w'ith Babalam) the true form. Near Ihihylon w'as 
Gudua (Cutha), the city of the god Nergal, and 
Dailem, the ancient Del mu, where Uras (one of 
the names of En-urta) had his seat. Other foun¬ 
dations were Muru, w here the god Muru (lladad or 
Uimmon) w’as worshipped, Qatau, the seat of the 
god Qatnu, and Lasima, that of the god Lasimu, 
the swift runner. These similar names of the 
cities and their jiatron-gods remind us of Assur, 
the old capital of Assyria, the centre of tlie 
worship of the national god Asshur, and Nineveh, 

1 PSIiA xxlx. [H)171 00 f. 

2 Sec ERE, vol. x. p. Vl. * See { 3 . 
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imitated from the Babylonian Nina, the forme; 
the city of the goddess Istar as tl»e goddess of war 
and the latter that of Nina, her Babylonia: 
prototype. Greatly favouring tlie gods, Babylorii. 
was held to be greatly favoured by them—hence, 
perhaps, the reputation of the land as the distric' 
of the whilom Paradise (see § 3 ). 

Litrratcrk.—L. W. King-, A Hint, of Sumer and Akkad^ 
London, IfilO, and tiie worka mentioned at tlie end of the art. 
Babylonians and Assyrians. See also artt. Crimes and 
Punishments (AssyroHahylonian), Family (Assyro-Babylonian), 
OoNHCiKNCK (Babylonian), Lkatii and Disposal ok the Dkad 
(Babylonian). T. G. PINCHES. 

SUMMUM BONUM.—Modern ethical philo 
eophy has at various times sought its constitutive 
princi[)Ie in the will of God, tlie law of <luty, the 
problem of the origin of the moral sense, the ideas 
or ide il.s of perfection, personality, progress, and 
evolution. For ancient ethics the ultimate refer¬ 
ence was to the idea of good. 

I. Definitions and early ideas of the good.—In 
its broadest acceptation ‘good’ is simply the term 
of general approval which no developea language 
lacks. Etymology cannot help us to a closer 
definition, for the etymology of dyadds is not known 
and cannot be identical with that of bonus or of 
‘good.’ The conjectural psychology of primitive 
man is of no avail, for it is uncertain, and in any 
case Homer was already far beyond that stage. 
It is obvious that primitive man did not draw our 
sharp distinction between moral good and other 
goo(f or desirable things. There is abundant 
evidence in and out of Greek literature for the un¬ 
moral specification of good to courage in war, high 
birth, wealth, and otlier objects of apjuoval or 
desire.^ A unifying definition of good will always 
remain either a more or less plausilile gmieraliza- 
tion from extant literature or an arbitrary do 
duction from metaphy.sical first principles. The 
Platonic Euthjfjihro and Lysis may serve as antici¬ 
patory illustrations of all such attempts, though 
the one nominally discusses holiness and the other 
the primal object of love or friimdshij) (the <pl\ov). 
The Enthyphro leads to the impasse oi the problem 
debated by scholasticism : Does God love noliness 
(or the good) because it is holy, or is it holy 
because God loves it?^ The Lysis refers all 
jiarticular loves to the primary love or end which 
seems to be the good.* But what intelligible 
motive is tliere for loving the good save as a 
remedy against evil?^ Near the end of the 
dialogue the dilliculty is evaded by renaming 
the good, in anticipation of Stoic terminology, the 
oUelov, the ‘own,’ the ‘proper’ (or, as Emerson 
sometimes renders it, the ‘ friendly ’), and by calling 
evil the‘alien,’® ’I'he association in the Lysis iyi 
the good with the end or purpose dominates all 
later dismissions and is the basis of most modern 
definitions from Scliopenhauer to Herbert Siiencer 
and William James. It is of course not explicit in 
pre-philosophic literature. 

2 . Homer.—In Homer we find the ethical mean¬ 
ing of good already existing side by side with its 
unmoral or half-moral use in tlie sense of brave or 
well-tK)rn. ’rids has been and will be denied. But 
it is the only reasonable interpretation of such 
pa.ssages as Achilles’ saying; ‘Every good and 
sensible man loves and elierishes his own bride.’** 
The fact that Homer also speaks of a good meal, 
and of tli(^ menial services which tlie worse sort 
1 See art, Theoqnis. 

a 10 A, S 2J() B. 

< Lysis, 220 E ff. ; cf. T. Goinperz’s observation {Greek 
Thinkers, En^. tr., l.oiulon and New York, 1001-12, ii. 149) 
that 'in nearly all philosophies of any vojfiie the technical 
terms denotiiiif “ the supreme good " were words of negative 
Import.’ 

0 221 E ; cf. also Syrup. 205 E. 

« //. ix. 841; cf, L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Qriechen, 
Berlin, 1S8‘2, i. 2s9. 


render to the eood,* need not signify more than 
does our own language about a good dinner or 
the best citizens. The abstract use of the neuter 
dyadSy, ‘a good thing,’ is also found in Homer and 
in Hesiod’s Theogony^ 

3 . The pre-Socratics.—The philosophic discus¬ 
sion of the good begins with Socrates. But a few 
passages of the pre-Socratics might be regarded 
as antieijiations. Several fragments of Heraclitus 
suggest the idea of tlie relativity of the good 
eloouently developed by the Platonic Protagoras. 
Ana Aristotle says that Empedocles’ use of the 
opposites love and hate is equivalent to the doctrine 
that good and evil are the causes of things.| Later 
philoNOphy found the beginnings of a classification 
or scale 01 goods in the famous scolium : 

‘ Health is the best when all is done, 

The gift of beauty is next in worth, 

The third is riches fairly won, 

To be young with comrades is the fourth.' 

It is with latent reference to that that Plato 
atfirms witli emnhasis tliat not (wen health takes 
precedence of tlie virtue or good of the soul.® It 
may be the highest of popular or so-called goods. 
It is not the good. 

4 . Socrates and Xenophon.—The Xenophontic 
Socrates identifies the good with the useful ; ‘ If 
you ask me for a good that is good for nothing, I 
lo not know it, nor have I any use for it.’® There 
8 no proof that this is a genuine report of dis- 
dnetive Socratic teaching and no presumption that 
Xenophon had any ideas on the subject which ho 
did not pick up from Plato. 

5 . Plato.—Plato’s doctrine of the good has been 
bscured by the unnecessary mystery that has 

been made of its allegorical elalioration in the 
magery of tlie sun, the divided line, and the cave 
n tile Republic.’’ The essential meaning of this 
llegory is demonstrably quite simple. It is 
merely the postulate that etbical, political, or 
weial science presupposes the conscious afipre- 
lension of some co-ordinating purpose and final 
estof all endeavour.® In the lack of such a vision 

the idea of good, the so-called statesman is onl}^ 
an empiric and a rhetorician. The statesmen of 
'Mato’s reformed republic must possess this vision 
and this insight," They can attain it only through 
-he scientific and philosophic education which he 
rescrihes*® and the practical exj^erience of affairs 
»vith which it must be supplemented.** Further 
ban this Plato does not wish to define the idea 
f ^ood except through the implicat ions of the 
mtiro moral and social ideal embodied in the 
Republic and the Laivs.'^'^ 

Plato’s is the earliest and most effective presentation of these 
deas. But so obvious a thoui^ht has of course occurre<i to 
many other moralists. Locke i-* uses it to prove that moral 
rules are not innate or self-evident, siiR-e their 'truth . . 
plainly depends upon some other antecedent , . . from which 
they must be deduced.’ HofTding ^3 expresses it thus : ' Every 
ethical reasoning has validity only so far as the diH))utants 
recognize a definite primordial value which determines all more 


1 Od. XV. 824. 

3 For the further pre-philosophic history of the word and its 
synonyms see Schmidt, Ethik der alien Griechen, i. 21)0 ff., and 
art. Thkoonis. In this matter, as in all study of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, entire precision is attainable only by thinking in the 
Greek terms, if need be, transliterated, 

3 Protag. 884 A ; cf. lleraclitns, frag. .')2, 67, 61, In ilcracliti 
reliquice, ed. Ingram Bywater, Oxford, 1877. 

4 Mel. 9S6 a 8. 

3 Rep. 691 C, Laws, 661 B, 728 D. 

« Mem. III. viii. 8. 7 508 A ff., 609 D ff,, 6l4fr. 

s See Rep. 619 O ; and P. Shorey, in Classical Philology, Oct. 
1914, pp. 861, 8()6 ; Meno, 91 a] Eulhydein. 291 B, 291 D e' 
Protag. 818 E with Rep. 428 B, Prolog. 82!) D flf., Gorg 466 B 
with 504 n, 607 D, 508 D E with Laiw, 68.5 E. 

8 Rep. 604 U, 684 D. lo Ih. f,88 A. 

*1 Ih. 619 B C, 689 E. 12 Jh. 606 D E. 

13 E.g., the sketch, or viroypa<f>j, of Rep. 504 D is the system 
of the definition of the virtues given in bk, iv. 

14 E.ssau concerning Human Understanding, bk. i. ch. iii. } 4, 

19 Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 1905, p. 166, 
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ipecial goods.’ In the words of O. Lowes Dickinson:! ‘ For we 
must li ve or die ; and if we are to choose to do either, we must do 
BO by virtue of some assumption about the Good.’ Whether by 
^ident or design a witty page of 0. K. Chesterton’s Uernic»^ 

8 an admirable statement of PlaUi’s postulate that we must 
^ow the good before we can rightly know or do anything else 
The conception pervades all Ruskin’s preaching.3 * 

If tliewe and countless other modern writers still 
find occasion to dwell upon this elementary truth, 
there is no presumption that it is too simple to 
constitute the underlying signilicance of IMato’s 
allegory. The ditliculty is in the jirevailing quest 
for subtler or more mystical interpretations to 
obtain a hearing for the demonstration that this 
in fact was Plato’s essential meaning. It is then, 
as we shall see later, mere misapprehension wdien 
modern scholars identify tlie idea of good with 
(jod, confuse its plain etliical and political inter¬ 
pretation by the introducl ion of tlie metapliysical 
problems common to all Platonic ideas, or read 
into its ethical application in the lUpuhlic all tiie 
teleological developments of tlie Timartis. 

Apart from this misapprehension, Plato’sdoetrine 
of the good is his enliie ethical and social j»hilo- 
sophy as collected from the minor dialogues, from 
the discussion of utilitarian hedonism in the Pro¬ 
tagoras, Gorqias, and Laws, and from the closer 
psychological analysis of the same problem in the 
Philebus and the Oth book of the Hcpuhlir, fiSH P 11*. 
'rhroughout the minor dialogues the undeiinahle 
good is the test that all tentative definitions of the 
virtues or exaggerated claims of t he sophists fail 
to pass. The phrasing of Erptihlic, 505 Hf., is 
equivalent to a reference to these discussion.s. Tlie 
virtue which we are trying to define, the ability of 
which you boast, must be a good, Socrates urges, 
and the interlocutor is unable to show that it is 
always and unconditionally good. The consist¬ 
ency and symmetry of tliis method point directly 
to tne idea of good in the liepxihllc as the symbol 
of such an absolute good, and to the Platonic 
^lardians’ knowledge of it as distinguisinng them 
from the politicians, the sophists, and their pert 
disciples whom Socrates puts to confusion. 

Tlie other approach to the problem of the good 
is through tlie hedonistic utilitarian controversy. 
Is the good pleasure or is it something higher — 
virtue, knowledge, or communion with God?^ 
The Socrates of the Protagoras formulates the 
obvious hedonistic utilitarian argument in a way 
that leaves nothing for Epicurus and very little 
for Bentham and Mill bo add. The eloquent 
rejection of this point of view in the Gorgias moX 
Pheedo is an inconsist/cncy only for critics who 
fail to observe by what nice distinctions Plato’s 
affirmations are guarded or who refuse to interpret 
the apparent antinomy by the psychology of the 
Phileons and the conclusion of tlie whole matter 
in the Laws.^ The mca.^ured preponderance of 
pleasure might arguably be the good if pleasure 
were really measurable and rightly measured® or 
if what the multitude call pleasures were really 
plea-sant.*^ Plato’s final feeling is aptly expressed 
in the words of Matthew Arnold : 

'That Joy and happiness are the magnet* to which human 
life inevitably moves, let not the reader . . . confuse his mind 
by doubting. The real objection is to low and fal.se views of 
what constitutes happiness. Pleasure and utilitj/ are bad 
words to employ becjiuse they have been so used as to suggest 
such views. 


Plato did not object to the Greek equivalent of 
utility, but he did to rj^ov-f), as Cicero did to 
voiuptas. In Laxvs, 733 A, Plato substitutes 
xafpeiv, but to make his meaning clear he, in a 
sentence which Epicurus might have written,' 
allow's i]5Lu}p.^ 

To return to the idea of good, tlie Socratic 
censure of Anaxagoras in Phaido, 98, is sometimes 
misumler.stood. What Plato plainly says is that 
a teleological explanation of the univcr.se in terms 
of the good® would most completely satisfy his 
feeling. Ho is unable to find or to construct such 
an explanation* and so falls bac-k upon a dill'erent 
thing, the safe and second best method of the 
ideas—a kind of working logic which renounces 
both the speculative physical hyi)othe8e8 of the 
pre-Socratics ® and the hope of a teleological 
interpretation.® In suite of this, interiireters 
persistently identify tiie doctrine of ideas with 
the method of teleological deduction from the 
good. I'he Timwns does attempt such a deduction, 
but avowedly iu tlie form of poetry and as a 
probable tale, 'riicre is nothing to justify the 
transference of this line of thought to the idea 
of good in the lirpablir. Amid the ‘demonic 
hyperboles’ of the Repvhlin passage, 509 C, there 
may be jihra.ses that snggi'.st the dependence of 
the physical universe on the idea of good and the 
subordination of all other ideas to this summum 
gentisd But the main erujihasis and purpose of 
the passage is to stress the ethical and political 
.siguilicance of the idea of good as we have already 
met it in the minor dialogues. Plato does not 
say that all other ideas are included in the good 
as a logical surmnuin genus, nor does he say that 
mathematics and the sciences are to be deduced 
from the idea of good. He says that, rightly 
studied, these disciplines will quicken the mind s 
eye for the ajiprehension of all abstract truth and 
so ultimately for that of the idea of goo«l.® In 
other words, the sociologist and the statesman 
must be prepared for their tasks by the severest 
scientific and philosophical education which the 
age allords. 

Space fails to show how every significant part 
of the allegory confirms our simple and rational 
interpretation.® The idea of good is the cause of 
both existence and knoivledge because all human 
institutions originate in the founder’s purpose or 
idea of good and are, as Coleridge often said, 
best understood in the light of their purpose—the 
good they were intended to accomplish. This 
could be extended to the physical universe by the 
teleology of the Tinuvus ana the PJuvAiod^ God’s 
idea of good in the TimtEus is the cause of the 
world, so far as necessity permitted; and we 
understand the world best when we apjireherid 
His designs. Hut the Repuldic is not directly con¬ 
cerned with these applications, and we oistort 
Plato’s meanings when we force them into the 
f^ysteniatic metaphysical construction from which 
he ah.stained. 

The coini)ariHon ('f the idea of tho good with the sun is of 
great interest for the study of the history of religion, but need 
uot detain us here.n Nor can we delay for the enormous 
influence of this passage in the history of Noo-riatonisni, 

I 7:14 A; cf. H. Usener, Kpicurea, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 64, 
72; R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Pjneurean, Ix)ndon and New York, 


J The Meaning of Good, Glasgow, 1901, New York, 1907, 
p. 189. 

2 London, lOO.'), p. 3S. 

» See in particular the preface to The Croxm of a dd Olive 
and in The Two PathJt the passage beginning : ‘ If you will tell 
me what you ultimately intend Bradford to be, perhaps I can 
tell you what Bradford can uliimately produce' (lect. id. $ 87). 

4 Hep. 606 B, Phileb. passim, Thecf t. 176. 

t 7.s:if. ; cf. Classical Philology, Oct. 1914, p. 364. 


« Laws, 733, 734 A B. „ . v 

7Cf. ayeucTTo? in Rcp. 676 A, and Arist. Eth. Ntc. 11/6 b 19; 
R«p. 686 A ff., 683 B. 

9 God axid the Bible, popular ed., New York, 1883, p. 141. 


1910, p. 172. 

2 Cf. Shorey, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 22, Class. Phil. 
X. 3.35; Jowett, introd. to his tr. of the Philebus \ Seno/^a, 
Epist, Ixvli. If): ‘ Kgo tarn honestao rel ac severae numquain 
niolle noinen imponam.’ 

3 118 B * 99 U. 8 96 A B. 

61006 . 7 f,09B, 617 B, 532 A. 

8 611 C, 634 C, 620 C, 621 D, 626 C, 627 A, 629 B. 

® Cf. Shorey, ‘ Idea of Good,’ p. 226 fT. 

10 971) E; cf. also the Blatonizing passage in Aristotle, di 
Cce/o, 288 a. 1 - 10 . ^ ^ 

n Cf. Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,’ p. 223f.; A. C. Pearson or 
Soph. frag. 762. 
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mysticism, and superstition. In Apuleius ‘ Platonis to aya06v ‘ 
actually occurs in a context which might cause it to be mis¬ 
taken for one of a list of demons. l 

6 . The idea of good and God.—The identifica¬ 
tion of the idea of tiio good witli God could do 
no harm if taken merely as religious jioetry. 
The goodness of God is Jlis chief attribute both 
as a negative criterion in the theological canons 
of the Republic'^ —so the Stoics licld that God was 
the cause of good only, never of evil—and positively 
in the teleology of the TiinfpAis. Plato is perhaps 
not unwilling to liint at the identilication in such 
passages as Re.p. 508 C and 517 Ik tlod and tlie 
idea of good are both expres.sions of the higliest 
ethical ideal, and the language which Plato n.sed 
of both is, as Emer.son and Arnold would put it, 
an ejaculation ‘ thrown out as it were at certain 
great ohjccts whi(*h the human mind augurs and 
feels after.’“ As Epictetus says, 

‘ Ood is beneficent, but the good also is beneflo(‘nt. It la 
natural therefore that the true nature of the good should be in 
the same regiori as the true nature of (io<l. ’ * 

But in fact the two terms and tlu* two i<ieas came 
to Plato in dillerent trains of thought and as 
symbols of distinct traditions, and they cannot be 
identilied w’itbout wresting the Platonic texts from 
the plain [iiirpoit of their contexts and attributing 
to him a system of metapliysics wdiicb he did not 
care to construct.By the same methods of inter¬ 
pretation one could identify God and tlie idea of 
good in tlie pliilosofdiy of Jesus with the aid of 
Mt Mk Ek 18'®. 

7 . The minor Socratics.—We shall make only 
hiief reference to the so-called minor Socratics. 
'Phe fundamental theory of the (’yrenaic hedonism 
dill'ered little from that of Epicurus and of the 
Socrates of the Platonic Protagoras^ though special 
points of distinction w’ere laboured in the schools.® 
The alleged doctrine of Aristippus, that only the 

t ileasure of the present moment counts, perhaps 
lecause ‘ the next may never come,’ is a tempera¬ 
mental attitude rather than a philosopliy. 'Phis 
attitude w^as illustrated by many am'cdotes, and 
strongly appealed to Horace.’ Walter Pater’s 
Renaissance and the chaiJer on the ‘ New Cyren- 
aicism ’ in Marius the Epicurean commeiuf the 
Cyrenaic sunnnuin hunuui to an aesthetic genera¬ 
tion in the form ; ‘ Be perfect in regard to wdiat 
is liere and now.’ ‘ lEirri always with this hard, 
gem-like flame.’ 

Cynicism is only a cruder, harsher anticipatory 
form of Stoicism. Antistheues is said to have 
aflirmed toil and hardshi]) {Tr6i>os) to he the good 
and to have prayed, ‘ Let me he mad rather than 
feel pleasure.’® 

We do not know’ enough about the ^Afegarians’ 
to interpret Phiclides’ pronouncement tliat the 
one is good,® tliough (xomperz undertakes to 
interpret it. 

8 . Aristotle. - 'Phe first sentence of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and tlie first sentence of the Politics repeat 
as a truism the main thought that emerges from 
the Platonic quest for the good. Aristotle recog¬ 
nizes that the problem of etliical theory is to ascer¬ 
tain and define the nature of thi.s good that all 
action and choice presnp[)ose. As he proceeds, 
Ari.stotle seems to rejnidiate the debt to Iiis teacher, 
to which every page of the Ethics testifie.s, by his 
insistence on metaphysical objections to the theory 
of ideas in gemual and so to the idea of good in 
[)articular.^‘ Tlie jiolemic has of course no relevance 
1 xxvii. 2 379G. 

^ fJiblfi, p. 22 J cf. Ht’p, 605 K ; arrop.aLVTevoiievrj 

n tlyai. 

Discourses, 281. 

t'f. Shore}', ‘Idea of Good,’ p. 188 f.. Unit]/ of Plato's 
Thovi^lhl, p. 17. 

« l>iog. I.Aert. ii. 88f. ; Cic. de Fin. 1. 11 ; Gomperz, ii. 216. 

7 Sat. 11. hi. l(K)ff., Kp. I. i. 18, xvii. 14, 2:,1. 

» laog. Laert. vi. 104. » Ib. ii. 106; Cic. Acad. i. 42. 

10 ii. 178-176. n Eth. Eic. 101)0 a 11 ff. 


i to the etliical problem. And, when Aristotle con¬ 
temptuously asks,* ‘ How would a weaver or a 
carpenter he profited by knowing the ahsolute 
idea of good?’, he forgets that lie himself has just 
borrowed tlie Platonic imagery of the unifying 
(TKOTtdty or aim, to prove tiiat a generalized concep¬ 
tion of the good will ho jiractically helpful.^ As Sir 
Thomas Browne a})tly puts it, 

‘Aristotle, whilst he labours to refute the ideas of Plato, falls 
upon one himself: for his suntinurn bonwn is a chimajra, and 
there i.s no such thing as his felicity.’ ® 

Aristotle hiinself admits that the synonym happi¬ 
ness, cuSaijaorla, which he siib.stitutes for the good, 
is only a blank cheque.^ Happiness is of course, 
as Plato said before him ana Poj)0 after, ‘our 
being’s end and aim.’® Cicero, while repudiating 
jileasure, assumed haimines.s to ho the end as a 
matter of course,® and Leslie Stephen says ; 

‘ Good means everything which favors happiness . . . nor can 

any other intelligible meaning be assigned to the words. ' 

It dejieiids upon your conception of happiness or 
yoiir definition of [)leasure w hether, with Iqdcurus, 
llenth.'im, and llerlaut Spcnccr, you p<ld jilcasuie 
as a third synonym or with Plato, Cicero, Coler¬ 
idge, Ilazlitt, Macaulay, Arnold, and Jowett, pro¬ 
test that to do so is either to confuse the right use 
of language or to suggesta false ideal of ha[)piness. 
Idle definition of haj)pines8 with w’hich Aristotle 
fills out the blank cheque is a somewhat lame and 
impotent conclusion 01 so elaborate a discussion. 
What hinders us, he asks, from pronouncing hajipy 
the man wdio energizes in accordance with com¬ 
plete virtue and is suiliciently eijuipped with 
external goods, not tlirougli any chance time, but 
for a complete life?® Later philosophers inter¬ 
preted the Aristotelian definition of hapjiiness as a 
trimming conij^romise between Ejiicniean hedonism 
and the severe idealism of Plato’s Gorgias and the 
Stoics. Cicero sometimes argues that in theory 
there can he fio adequate sand ion for virtue except 
on the Stoic principle that nothing else is a good.** 
Sometimes he affirms that in practice the Peripa¬ 
tetics, who recognize external goods, give no 
larger place to them in their own lives than do the 
Stoics, who evade this concession by a change of 
terminology and denominate w’hat the rest of man¬ 
kind call goods not goods, hut ‘preferred.’*® 
Otlierwise Aristotle’s contribution to our topic is 
slight. Ho i.s not deeply interested in the funda¬ 
mental problem.** He reviews the hedonistic con¬ 
troversy, in substance concurring with Plato, hut 
unable to refrain from a tone of condescending 
superiority to Plato’s pursuit of (‘dification.*^ 'Phe 
poetical allegory of Uie idea of the good in the 
Republic would of course be unsympatlietic if not 
incomjireliensihle to him. But Mie statement of 
an eminent scholar, tliat he never alludes to it, 
overlooks the fact tliat Plato’s distinction there 
between the method of pure dialectic and that of 
the sciences*® is one of Aristotle’s fundamental 
ideas recurring throughout his writings. 

lu the end Aristotelianisrn, in this matter as 
in others, comes hack to an extreme form of the 
IMatonism which it begins by repudiating. In 
Neo-Platonic interpretation and in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the desire 
by which the Aristotelian first mover moves the 
heavens is the yearning of all creation tow'ards him 
as the supreme good. This interpretation, sup¬ 
ported by one metaphor and two or tliree amhigu 

1 Eth. Nic. 1007 n 8. 

2 Ih. 1004 a ‘24 ; cf. Hhorey, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 102. 

2 lleligw Medici, jit. ii. § 15. 

* Eth. Eic. 1007 b 22. 0 Of. Sym. 205 A. 

6 De Fin. ii. 27. 

7 The Scie7ice of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 42. 

8 Kth. Nic. 1101 a 14. 

» De Fin ii. 18 f., iii. U, v. 20-28, Tusc. v. 8, 16. 

De Fin. iv, 26, 

See art. Philosophy (Greek). 

12 Eth. Nic. 1172 a 30-36. 18 Hep. 610. 
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oils verbs in the Aristotelian text, was blended 
with the poetical doctrine of Platonic love as the 
asjdration for ultimate beauty^ identical with 
ultimate ^ood. But this tlieme would demand a 
volume. 

9. TThe post-Aristotelian schools. — The summuni 
bonum was one of the two or three chief topics of 
debate in the post-Aristotelian schools.^ Cicero 
tells an amusing story of a Homan [)ro-consul 
who proposed to convene a world’s congress of 
pliilosophers and settle the (Question once for 
all.® 

Locked argues from the diversity of human tastes that ‘the 
philoHojihers of old did in vain inquire whether summum bonum 
consisted in riclies, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contempla¬ 
tion.’ l.ocke’s argument has been used against the utilitarian 
reference of all things to ‘ happiness’ or pleasure by Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, and many others. But, as Mill» sajs, the 
question concerning the sumtnum bonum is the same thing 
as that concerning the foundation of morality. And it is idle 
to expect men to cease discussing that. Horace, e.g., was no 
njetaphysician. He is interested only in 
‘ quod magis ad nos 
pertinct, et nescire malum est,’* 
and he snms up this necessary knowledge in the three problems : 
(1) ‘ Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beat! * which was the 
ordinary man’s concieption of the difference between the Beri- 
patctic and the Stoic good ; (2) ‘ Quidve ad atuicitias, usus 
rectumne, trahat nos,’ the compatibility of disinterested friend- 
sliip witii Koicurean principles — a question much debated 
between the tipicureans and their opponenta ;7 (3) ‘ Et quae sit 
natura boni, sumnmm(|ue quid ejus.’ 

liCKjke’s impatience of the proiilem is perhaps a survival of 
Renaissance distaste for the Hcholasticism of the mediioval 
literature de bonitate pxira as seen in AIl)ort’3 report of the 
treatise of al Farabi. 

The title of Cicero’s do Finibus exltibits the con¬ 
tinued association of the ‘good’with the ‘end,’® 
and Cicero resutaes for all iiractical purposes tlie 
net outcome tiiid the intlucitce on modern literature 
of the post-Aristotelian discussion of tlio sumvmm 
boiuiin,'^ 

10. The Epicureans,—The Epicureans revived 
the thesis of Plato’s Protagoras and insisted tliat 
pleasure ‘ rightly understood’ is the only conceiv¬ 
able end for a sentient creature.^® They then, like 
modern utilitarians, devoted themselves to the re¬ 
valuation or the restatement in their terminology 
of all ethical values—what the Kfiicurean in Cicero 
styles ‘ad earn accommodaro Torquatos nostros,’ 

‘ lit our examples of Homan virtue into the theory.’ 
They also, like tlieir modern analogues, complained 
bitterly of the critics who had misunderstood their 
moaning.*^ These tactics irritate Cicero, who 
thinks that lie knows tire meaning of the Creek 
Tj^ovT], a [rerfect synonym of the Latin voluptasd^ 
Tlie Epicurean suonnuui bonum may be discussed 
in a corner. No one would dare proclaim it to a 
large audience.’’* And the heroic deeds of Creek 
and still more of Homan worthies who gave their 
lives for their country’® are sufHcient proof that 
‘the quadnnied opinion will not prevail.'*® 

11. The Stoics.—The Stoic doctrine is more 
sympathetic to the moralist and the orator and has 
tlie further interest of a strictly deduced and in 
geniously elaborated scientific system.’’ In essence 

I Cf. Enierson, Nature, ch. ii. : ‘ Ood is the all-fair.’ 

a Cic. lAicvllue, 9, 42 f. 8 De Leg. i. 20. 

4 Human Understanding, hk. ii. ch. xxi. § 65. 

<5 DissertatioT}8 and Discussions, New York, 1882, iii. 800. 

6 Sat. n. vi. 71 ff. 

7 Cic. de Fin. i. 20, ii. 20. » lb. 1. 4, 9. 

OThe fragmentary Greek texts are most conveniently con 
suited in Usener’a Ejncxirea, and von Arnim's Sloicorum veteran 
frngmenta, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1903-06. The more significant ol 
these texts are correctly translated in R. D. Hicks, Stoic and 


18 Ib. 1. 7, ll. 19, 86. 


Epicurean, ^ 

10 Epicurus in Hicks, p. 171. ” De Fin. i, 10. 

12 See, e.g., Epicurus in Hicks, p. 172; Usener, pp. 64, 88 
Cicero, de Fin. i. 11, ii. 7. 

13 De Fin. Ii. 4, 33 ; cf. i. 6. 

14 Ib. ii, 22-24, iv. 9, v. 22. ’® Ib. i. 7, ll. 19, 86. 

13 Emerson, ‘ Montaigne, or ’The Skeptic,’ in Representativt 
Men. Emerson, like Cicero, is thinking of the close of th< 
Philebus or of Republic, 680 A; cf. Acad, i 2; de Fin. i. 21 
ll. 88: ‘bestils . . . quibus vos de summo bono testibus u* 
Boletls.’ 

17 De FHn. ill. 8, 22, r. 28. 


t is the old paradox of the Socrates of the Gorgias, 
hat nothing is really good except the good moral 
■ill. All other so-callcd values are either non- 
xisteiit or insignificant when weighed against 
his. ‘Sunt enirn Socratica jileraque mirahilia 
toicorum,’ says Cicero in Lncullus, 44, and in the 
'usciilans, v. \2, he takes for the text of the entire 
octririe a single sentence of Plato’s Menexenusd 
In the refutation of P!picurean hedonism and the working out 
»f the system tiie supreme end was variously defined and 
loduced, and the schools and sects of philosophy were minutely 
■lassifled by the vario\i8 ‘ ends ’ or principles of the supreme 
food which they adopted .2 The demonstration that pleasure 
s not the end and the detailed deduction of Stoic eihic^al prin- 
■iples could take their start from the idea of nature and the life 
.ccordant with natures or from (he abbreviated formula, the 
consistent life.4 The argument frotn nature, as set forth in 
Jicero,8 presents startling analogies both with the l7th and 
8 th cent, philosophy of ‘self-love’ and with the modern logic 
>f evolution. Pleasure is not the end, because it is not in fact 
.he beginning, of animal or human activ ily.® The earliest and 
fundamental conafiis of all sentient life is not tow-ards pleasure 
.8 such, but towards self-preservation.7 The pleasure is, so to 
peak, a by-product.® Upon this supervenes in the rational 
aninnal man the recognition that the true siMf, the higher self, 
is the spiritual and moral self. The cotiservat ion of this self 
Lhen becomes the end. And it matters little in practice 
whether all other ends are annibilated or merely dwindle to 
insignificance in comparison with tbis.^ Thus Cicero sometimes 
treats the entire suppression of tlie animal or lower self as a 
fallacy of Stoic paradox 10 and souu times as a rebuke of Peripa¬ 
tetic comjiromise and as an indispensable condition of absolute 
and ilisiuterested virtue. 

12 . The sceptics.— The various schools of sceptics 
mpartially assailed all dogmatic systems. But 
th(3y did not for that reason admit that they lacked 
\ moral ideal or the conception of the supreme 
iractical end. Their scepticism xvas a means to 
the end of tranquillity or imperturhahility of soul 
and the gui<lance of life by reasonable pr(A)ability. 

13. Developments of Platonism: the ascetic 
ideal.— Tn the Gripco-Romaii emjdre the eclectic 
literature of moral and religious edification repro¬ 
duces all these points of view and ideas, but retains 
little interest in the dialectic of the schools and 
tlie philosophic theory of ethics. The cumulative 
induence of Platonism reveals itself not only in 
tile softening and refinement of Stoic teclinicality 
and paradox, but also in the increasing firominence 
of another ideal, if not idea, of good—the ideal of 
detaclinient from the xvorld and the flosli and 
approximation to God through the lonely jiurity 
of a spiritual and contemplative life. I^lato^s 
Pheedo and the eloquent digression of the Thrmtetus 
are the earliest explicit Greek expression of this 
ideal. It is a human mood or temperament of 
renunciation and reaction. The opposition of the 
theoretic and the practical life was debated in the 
Antiope of Euripides.” And recent conjecture 
attributes to Fytliagoras the three types of life 
associat ed with the tripartite psychology of IMato’s 
Republic, nnd employed as an etliical commonplace 
in tlie b<‘ginning or Aristotle’s Ethirs.'^'^ Thence¬ 
forth philosophy was the way of life, and the 
sumvmm bonum was the liappiness embodied in or 
to be attained by the wise man.’® The latent and 
still unre.solved contradiction between the social 
conception of virtue and this personal ideal of 
salvation and happiness is apparent already in 
Plato and Aristotle. The artist Plato paints the 
two coinjianion pictures of the Socrates of the 

1 239 E. 

2 Cic, de F'in. il. 11; cf. Lucullus, 42, de Fin. v. 7, Tuac. v. 
80. 

3 De Fin. Iii. 9, iv. 11. 

4 Von Arnim, i. 46 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 89. 

ft De Fin. V. 11, 13. « Ib. i. 16, H. 11, Hi. 6. 

7 Jb. iii. 6, iv, 7, v. 9, 

3 Diog. Laert. vil. 94: iiriyfwripaTa ; cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
1174 b 82 : i7riyiyy6fiey6i' ti T«\oi. 

3 De Fin. iv. 12, v. 24, 30, Tusc. v. 17. 

10 De Fin. iv. 11, 14 f. 

11 Reconstructed from the quotations in Plato’s Gorgias, 
486 E ff. 

12 1096 B 16. 

i» Of. in von Arnim, iii. 146-71, the collections ' de sapiente et 
Insipiente.’ 
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Symposium and the Socrates of the Phmdo and 
leaves their reconciliation to the in^^enuity of 
modern interpretation. Will the take part 

in politics? To this question of the later schools 
the idealist Plato answers : ‘ Only in the politics 
of his own cit^, the city of God.*^ Put Plato’s 
practical decision appears in the prescription of 
the Republic, that the philosopher must descend 
into the cave to help his lellowman,’ in his journevs 
to the court of Syracuse, and in his devotion of the 
lost years of his life to the laborious composition 
of the Laws. 

In Aristotle the contradiction is disguised, but 
pervades the ^niixQ Etkirs. Happiness is activity 
in accordance with virtue,® but it hnally appears 
that there are intellectual as well as moral virtues,^ 
and the highest activitj^ is the pure contemj)lation 
of thought which the student may enjoy inter¬ 
ruptedly and God eternally.® The life in accord¬ 
ance with ethical virtue is secondary.® The Stoic 
sage is distinguished from the Cyrenaic and Kpi- 
curcan in Horace^ by his immersion in political 
activities. 

Chrysippus said that Aristotle’s theoretic life 
was only a form of hedonism.® The literature of 
Stoicism harps on the word KoivioviK6^, as the litera¬ 
ture of to-day on the words ‘ social’ and ‘socialized.’ 
And many modern critics have taken the Stoics at 
their own estimate and praised Stoi(dsm on this 
score as against Platonism. Put Cicero points out 
that in fact the Academy and the Lyc(Mim were 
the chief schools of orator^' and political science. 
And Seneca says epigrammatically : 

‘Quorum tamen nemo ad rempublicam Accessit, ftt nemo non 
misit.' ® 

14 . Neo-Platonism.—The divorce between cul¬ 
ture and life in the declining period of the Gneco- 
Roman empire confirmed these tendencies, and 


Neo-Platonism, the predominant philosophy of the 
last three centuries, constructed its system and its 
ideal out of the eloquent passages of the Phwdo, 
the Gorgias, the Republicy and tlie PfiecEtetus that 
preach purification from sin or sensualism, flight 
ironi the world, concentration of the mind upon 
itself, and assimilation of the human to the divine 
as the way of salvation and of good.^ Ihese con¬ 
ceptions were blended with the doctrine, derived 
from the Platonic and Aristotle’s Meta¬ 

physics y of the upward striving and aspiration of 
all creatures towards the primal source of the good 
and the beautiful, God. 

It is not a practicable final philosophy of the 
supreme human good for any race of men in whom 
the will to live persists. It is only the beautiful 
legacy which the dying philosoohy of Greece 
bequeathed to the idealism and the religious 
poetry of the world ; 

‘ If, in the silent mind of One all-pure, 

At first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; 

b waking on a world which thus-wise springs f 
. . . O waking on life’s stream 1 
By lonely pureness to the all-pure fount 
((inly by this thou canst) the colour’d dream 
Of life remount! ’ ^ 

With this poetic interpretation of Matthew 
Arnold we may compare the last words of Plotinus’ 
ErineadcSy (pvyh, wdth IMalo, Thewt. 176 B, <f>\ry^ 
o/iofwcrts Kard t6 Suearduy and with the closing 
words of Emerson’s last essay, ‘ Illusions,’ in his 
Conduct of Life-. ‘They alone with him alone.’ 
But the final good of Plato and of Greece in her 
prime is rather that of Tennyson’s Ancient Sage : 

‘Let be tliy wail 
And help thy fellow men.’ 

IjItbraturs. —See the works cited in the footnotes. 

Paul Shorey 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Introduction). 
—In every quarter of the glol>e the star studded 
heavens liave attracted tlie attention and cliallengod 
the scrutiny of mankind. Very especially was 
tliis the case in the low-lying plain ot Babylonia, 
with its pellucid atmosphere, and hence the study 
of astrology and astronomy, while practically 
universal, reached a remarkably high stage of 
development in that region. On the one band, 
the fixed stars, of various degrees of brilliance, 
are ranged immovably in groups that stamp 
themselves upon the visual organs; while, on tlie 
other, tlie moon, the sun, ami the five visible 
])lanets .seem to be constantly cliangirig their 
respective positions. Su(;Ii piienomena were inter- 
}ueted by primitive man in a subjijctive and 
anthropomorpliic fashion, and his notions regard¬ 
ing them were still in vogue when genuine scientific 

1 Rep. f)92 A B. 

2 /6. f)29 K, 519 B. The Ingenious suggestion that this is tlie 
Orpiiie Karaftaa-K; exemplifies again the tlanger of over-stressing 
Plato’s irnnvo'ry ns against his meanings. 

3 1102 a 5 IT. 

* 110:i a 5, Rffvcs, l»k. vi. ; Plato, lO p. 518 D E. 

6 1177 a 12, 1178 b, de Ccelo, 292 a 22. 

fl 1178 a 9. 

7 I. i. 16 f. « Hicks, p. 54. 

f}e TraUipuLlitaie Animi, i. 7. 


inquiry entered the field, so that until about 1500 
A. I), astrology and astioiioniy remained an in¬ 
extricable mass of confusion. 

I. The seven planets.—In the northern regions 
of the Old World every object was regarded by the 
primitive mind not merely as personal, but also as 
sexual. In the north-east the twin concepts of 
Vang and Yin long survived amongst the Chinese 
a.s a pliilosophical formula, classifying all exist¬ 
ing things as male {= good) or female (= evil). 
Eersian dualism retains the twofold principle in its 
most incisive form. In the Middle Ages, (Jhristian 
itleas were for a time excessively influenced by 
the antithesis of God and Satan, though here the 
sexual dichotomy characteristic of the primitive 
mind has disappeared. 

Now this temiency of the aboriginal mind towards 
sexual personification left some of its earliest de¬ 
posits upon the oh.servation and study of the stars. 
Even the simplest observations of the planetary 
movements brought to light the striking fact that 

^ On this aapoct of Plato’s own philosophy cf. E. Zeller, Plato 
and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., Ixmdon, 1876, p. 440ff,, and 
O. Ajiclt, Platoni^che Au/sdtzey Leipzig, 1912, p. 147ff., *Der 
Wert (lea Lebens. ’ 

3 Matthew Arnold, ‘In Utrumque Paratus* (Poems, ed. 
London, 1881, i. 70). 
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the elongations of the two inferior planets, Mereurv 
and Venus, never reached beyond a certain li.ni^ 
and that these bodies traversed the zodiac as if 
held within the magic circle of the sun. The 
inooTi and the three suiierior planets were less 
restricted in their motions. It was therefore 
quite m keeping with tlie imaginative and .svm- 
bolizing proclivity of the primitive intellect to 
represent the Sun, Mercury, and Venus as a 
family, travelling, in relatively dose company, 
hke nomads in the ecliptic. Of this family the 
bun came to be regarded as the father, Venus 
as the mother, and Mercury as their son. The 
other planets were looked uj)on as mere vagrant 
males, who on occasion, however, might act as 
a disturbing inlluence in the union of the Sun and 
Venus. 

In speculations of a still earlier period it was 
the sun and moon alone (hat formed (.he marriagi; 
relationshin, the sun being usually the husband and 
the moon the wife ; only in exciqitional cases were 
the positions reversed. Occasionally, too, the 
relations between sun and moon were r(q)resented 
as homosexual and ])ederastic. But in the ancient 
Orient and in Kgypt the septet of planets had 
already attained to such j)rominence in comparison 
with the two greater luminaries that the idea of a 
marriage between sun ami moon hardly hdt a 
trace behind. 

Bven in the most remote ages (he periods of 
revolution peculiar to the several pl.inets had 
been studied, with results which hnl to their being 
arranged in the following seipience (with the eartlg 
of course, at the centre of the univer.se)—Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Juiiiter, Saturn. The 
sun’s superiority in size was enough of itself to 
give him the median position. The planets named 
before the sun alternated as morning an<l evening 
stars, or in other ways; and of the twofoM char¬ 
acteristic thus exhibited one as^iect might be re¬ 
garded as good and the other as evil. The three 
last-named, or exterior, planets formed a triad by 
themselves, and they appeareil (o the observer as 
less under the control of the .sun than his own 
family or the moon. The middle [ilace amongst 
them was occupied by Jupiter, who might thus be 
deemed their king ; and the king as sm li, accord¬ 
ing to Oriental idea.s, was good. But as the sun, 
the giver of life and light, was likewise good, it 
followed that Mars and Saturn must be evil— 
by the principle of alternation, namely, which is 
even yet resorted to, as, e.g.^ in the counting of 
one’s coat-buttons, in ideas about even and odd, 
and in other primitive superstitions. Mars with 
his relatively short period of revolution became 
the youthful turbulent demon, while the slowly- 
revolving Saturn was Ggured as the hoary-headed 
begetter of evil. 

Not only, however, do men look upwards towards 
the planets, but the planets themselves look down- 
warcis upon men and events on the earth, 'they 
were even supiiosed to impress their own characters 
upon earthly allairs, intervening therein as their 
nature prompted. In the case of the sun and 
the moon such action was obvious to all, and by 
analogy it wa.s attributed to the other live planets 
as well. These ideas were so simple and natural 
that, at the time when, in the oldest civilized 
lands, such as Babylonia and Egypt, the earliest 
scientilic observations and records ol the planetarjy' 
motions were collected, they had )KU'meated all 
study of the subject. The conseijuence was that 
tliese naive ideas continued to mingle \vith the 
subsequent results of genuine astronomical inquiry. 

Aboriginal man came upon a fresh vein of ideas 
when he divined a mutual connexion between the 
lustre of the stars and that of the metals. Hit 
metals with which he was acquainted being pre 
VOL. xir.— 4 


cisely seven in number, it was natural to associate 
with them, not the fixed stars, but the seven 
planets. The parallels were as follows : the Sun 
with gold, the iMoon with silver. Mars with iron, 
Mercury with quicksilver, Ju}»iter with tin, Venus 
with copiier, and Saturn with lead. Ibmce in 
mediaw ab and even until modern, times, the nuTals 
vere indicated by the planetary symbols, ddien 
alchemy attached special symbols to other sub- 
si ances ; and as alchemy and astrolog}^ were in¬ 
timately connected with each other throughout 
tlieir entire course, it may be well to give a list 
of the symbols u.sed by alchemists in the Middle 
Ages :— 

• ' gold, a silver, i iron, quicksilver, H tin, 

9 copper, T) lead, S antimony, T lime, ^ sulphur, 
9 tartar, 0 salt, Q saltpetre, 0 sulphuric acid, 

ammonia, distillate and sublimate, pre¬ 
cipitate. As will bo shown in dealing wdth the 
horosco})e, the symbols of the four traditional 
elements were derived from the two ‘houses’ 
known as virhyetov and ^(crovpdvrjfta respectiV(dy. 

We have thus sket<-hed the main lines of thought 
by w hich the planets came to liave their particular 
signilic.ance in astrological .sjieculation. More re¬ 
mote considerations must luu (‘ be left aside. Sullice 
it to say that, in the final scheme of astrology, 
Mercury became the lord of wusdom, cunning, 
artifice, and <u’aft, and was likiiwise bi-sexual ; 
VTnus became the la<ly of love ; Mars, the lord of 
war and violence generally ; Jujiiter, the ruler of 
gods and men ; Saturn, the lord of crueUy and 
trucuhmee. The Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn w'ere 
pro})itious by day, and the Aloon, Mars, and Venus 
hy night. The planets infected with their own 
qualities such as were born under their influence, 
but in certain situations their normal action might 
be completely rever.sed. 

2. The ecliptic and the zodiac.—Civilized man 
i.s still all'ecled by the variation of times and 
sea.sons, and in a yet higher degree this was the 
case with ju imitive man. The latter could hardly 
remain inattentive to changes of temperature and 
weather in their connexion with day and night, or 
with summer and winter, or, again, with the vary¬ 
ing position of the sun in the sky. In his in¬ 
gathering of marine jiroducts for daily food and 
his crui.sing expedifdons oft’ the coast he became 
aware of the connexion between the ebb and flow 
of the sea and the course of the moon. His in¬ 
terest in the chase and his sexual relations obliged 
him to take notice of the fluctuating brightness of 
the moon by night. He noted that the period of 
men.struation coincided wdth that of a lunar revolu¬ 
tion. In the life of primitive man, accordingly, 
there was no concern of importance but was some¬ 
how related to the movements of the sun or the 
moon. As soon, however, as the planets came to 
be regarded as endow'ed with personality, the in¬ 
terventions of sun and moon in human afl’airs 
began to be thought of as the conscious and volun¬ 
tary actions of higher beings, whose purpose it was 
to bring the fortunes of nafions, moiiarchs, and 
individual human beings into continuous corre¬ 
lation witli their own particular activities in the 
higher sphere. 

The ])lanets Venus and Mercury, being repre- 
.sen ted as respectively the wife aixl the son of the 
sun, must imw ifably, according to human notions, 
exert an influence upon the actions of the being 
personified as husband and father. But, this being 
so, it was im})Ossiblc to huive Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn out of account. Now’ these five smaller 
planets, equally wdth the larger two, confined 
their movements to a certain narrow belt of the 
firmament. 'Idle only (liirerenco between the 
circular paths of the sun and the moon and the 
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paths of the smaller planets is that the latter 
exhibit certain peculiar convolutions, which were 
called epicycles, and may be illustrated by a 

curved line as follows : Q O O * orbits 

of the sun and the moon, no doubt, also showed 
many deviations from the path of simple revolu 
tion about the observer's own point of view. But 
the only change which a dweller upon tlie eartli 
could discern in the smaller planets was tlie shift¬ 
ing of their several ]>ositions among the fixed 
stars, and their concomitant variat ions in apjiarent 
magnitude. Investigation of these planets, there¬ 
fore, did not reach beyond investigation of their 
paths in the tirmamerit. 

After sunset about one-half of all the stars are 
visible. The great mass of tlu;se lie in the broad 
equatorial girdle of the heavens between the sun 
and a ])oint 180“ E. of the sun. The lines bounding 
the stars of the circumpolar vault and those of the 
southern hemisphere are not constant, but fluctu¬ 
ate inversely. The stars, however, that come into 
consideration in regard to the planetary orbits 
travel from east to west, passing below the horizon 
one after another, so that just hefore sunrise the 
other half of the stars, i.e. those lying between the 
sun and 180“ W., are within the field of view. Thus, 
an examination of the sky made twice in one night, 
viz. shortly after sunset and shortly before sunrise, 
will embrace practically every important pheno¬ 
menon in the starry heavens. The.se accordingly 
were the two times of astronomical observation to 
which prime importance was ascribed throughout 
antiquity, and into relation with which all obser¬ 
vations were brought. 

In the course of one night, then, primitive man 
could see almost all the stars visible in our latitude. 
One of the few exception.s was formed by the stars 
which happened to be .situated in the suivs meridian 
for the tune being. Their light was lost in the 
sun’s beams, and tlu)y were meanwhile invisible. 
After sunset and before sunrise, moreover, there 
was a short period of twili^dit, causing a decree 
of obscuration such that brighter stars remained 
visible only when they were over 12“, and fainter 
stars only when over 15°, FI or \V. of the sun. 
In virtue of the sun’s movement in the zodiac, the 
observer of the morning and the evening sky might 
witness the following phenomenon. On a par¬ 
ticular evening of the year a star, especially one 
situated in the zodiacal belt, would be visible for 
a few minutes after sunset, and on the following 
evening be seen no more. Now, such a star re¬ 
mained invisible for a certain time every year, and 
the astrologer spoke of it os being ‘ combust,’i.«. 
dissolved in the overpowering beams of the sun. 
Then, after a period oi 24 to 30 days, according to 
its brilliance, the same star reappeared shortly 
before sunrise. The star’s disappearance from the 
evening sky in the west was termed its heliacal 
setting, and its reappearance in the morning sky 
to the east its heliacal rising. 

In the astrology and a.stronomy of both F^ast and 
We.st throughout the entire ancient era the heliacal 
rising of various groups of stars was carefully 
noted, and employed in registering the date of 
events. So far, the earlie.st known instance of 
this, found more than once in historical records, 

Ls the heliacal rising of Sirius, the of the 

Flgyntians, which was pronounced XQOts, and trans- 
lateu rd darpov to rrjs ' Jcnor, by the (treeks. By 
this means, long hefore the building of the pyra¬ 
mids, was indicated (he beginning of the sidereal 
y(‘ar, as well as a particular era of about 1500 
years, at the end of which the first day of the 
sidereal year coincided with that of the trojiical 
year. Half-way through the period of invisibility 


the star and the sun lie in the same meridian. 
The corresponding proximity of a star to any of 
the planets but the sun is called a conjunction, 
and every conjunction was astrologically of great 
importance. But when the sun is one of the 
coincident pair, the occurrence is known as the 
cosinical rising of the star in question. It is to 
this cosmical rising, not as in ancient times to the 
helia(;al rising, that special prominence is attached 
by modern scientific astronomy. 

The Flgyptian sacred year was subsequently 
adopted by the Romans as the Julian year, with the 
intercalation of a day in every fourth year. This 
computation allowed tor the fact that the sun seems 
to move forward some ids orbit every day. 

'riiis might have suggested a division of the eclijitic 
into 365 })arts, only a trifling error being thus in¬ 
volved. What Avas actually done, however, was 
to diviile the great circle into 360 parts, involving 
a still larger error of adjustment. The calculation 
of the yearly period and its division into twelve 
months—of which we shall treat more fully below 
—together with many other things, were thereby 
greatly simplified. But the sun’s orbit of 360 
degrees, witn a day for each degree, left som® 6f 
days of every year out of account. Now wo still 
speak of a summer solstice and a winter solstice, 
meaning thereby the two points at which the sun 
roaches his greatest declination north and south 
respectively. Originally, however, the residual 
51 days were divided between the two solstices, the 
sun being actually represented os pausing in his 
declination, so that he could still traverse the 360 
degrees of the ecliptic in 360 days. In the ancient 
Egyptian calendar this whole redundant period 
was transferred to the time just anterior to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, five days being inserted in 
ordinary, and six in leap (or temple) years. In 
the early Roman calendar the intercalation was 
made at the winter solstice. To the Babylonian 
calendar, which, with a displacement of the 
year’s beginning, is still in use as the Jewish 
calendar, we must return when we deal with lunar 
computations. Be it noted here, however, that 
for astrological and astronomical purposes the 
“ .bylonians placed the compensatory interval for 

3 most part at the beginning of spring, but 
sometimes at the be^inninj^ of autumn. 

The time at which this yearly intercalation 
was made was dependent in the main upon the 
fixing of the zero meridian in the movable vault of 
heaven. The points through which this zero line 
might be conveniently drawn were, of course, many. 
Once it was fixed, astronomy and calendar w^ere 
brought into harmony, and a definite instant 
established for commencing the day. The Baby¬ 
lonians began the day witli sunrise, and the year 
Avith the .spring eouinox, thus placing the zero of 
the ecli[)tic upon the first point of Aries. Among 
the Jews the day began with sunset, and the civil 
year with the autumn equinox ; and, had the Jews 
studied astronomy independently, they would have 
drawn the zero oi the ecliptic through Libra. In 
the early Roman, as in our modern, calendar the 
day i.s reckoned from midnight, and the year from 
the Avinter solst ice ; here, therefore, the zero would 
ie in the fir.st jioint of Capricornus. The Romans, 
lOAvever, as classical Avriters inform us, borroAved 
their astronomy and astrology from Babylonia, 
and accordingly it is the Babylonian zero point 
that is found among the Romans, as also in later 
developments, and even in the astronomy of the 
present day. The Egyptians dated their year from 
the rise of the Nile on the 19th of tiuly, and the 
corresjKmding zero meridian passed through Sirius. 
With this, hoAvever, the beginning of the day did 
not harmonize, for, according to notices found in 
the Mantelpaviane and other hieroglyphic texts, 
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the Egyptian day was reckoned from sunrise. This 
dislocation likewise is probably due to Babylonian 
influence of a very remote date. 

We have seen that the ecliptic, and indeed the 
circle generally, was divided into 360 degrees, to 
correspond approximately with the surds daily 
change of position among the stars throughout one 
year. These divisions, liowever, were found in¬ 
conveniently small, and the ecliptic was then por¬ 
tioned out into constellations, each having an arc 
of 30 degrees, and three subdivisions of 10 degrees, 
or decanates. This division came about in two 
ways. In the first place, at any given time .some¬ 
thing like one-twelfth of the ecliptic was ‘com¬ 
bust ; and, secondly, each of these twelfths was 
traversed by the sun in about the same time as 
the moon required for one complete revolution. 
In this way the annual course of the sun was 
luriiished with the 12 zodiacal signs of the ecliptic. 
Moreov'er, in the earliest times the synodical 
l)eriqd of the moon was divided into three, viz. 
waxing, dominant, and waning moon, and this 
division was adhered to by later astrology. Now 
to each of the.se synodical thirds of the moon’s 
course corres[)onde(l a movement of the sun extend¬ 
ing to some 10 degrees, and thus in time arose the 
livision of the ecliptic into 36 decanate.s. 

The trisection of the moon’s period just noted 
probably led in very remote times to the institution 
of Aveeks of ten ana live days. It does not appear, 
however,^ from what we have so far learned of 
ancient Eastern history, that these measurements 
had any practical significance. It was only in 
astrology and astro-mythology, with its historical 
legends, that the 36 decanates (or the 72 semi- 
decanates) were actually made use of. This chron- 
oinetry, no less than that explained above, was in 
vogue throughout Babylonia and Egypt, if not else¬ 
where. A linal vestige thereof was the P^gyptian 
practice of assigning 401 ushahti for the dead— 
365 for the day.s of the year and 36 as guardians 
for the ten-day weeks. In astrology of the higher 
type, to the time of Kepler, calculations wi^re 
made by means of the degree and, above all, of the 
decanate ; and the moon from her tenth to her 
twentieth day was always .spoken of as beirm in 
her domain. In general, liowever, the methoa of 
reckoning which superseded all others, for both 
astronomical observation and a.strological inter¬ 
pretation, was that of the well-known 12 zodiacal 
signs, although these were variously designated in 
the several civilized lands of antiouity. It like¬ 
wise forms the foundation of the Babylonian 
scheme of months, as appears from the following 
parallelism: Libra, ta^ritu (Bab.), Tishri (Heb.), 
ollowed by ScorpiiJ, arah-sainna (Bab.), Mar- 
cheshvan (Heb.); tlien Sagiltarius, kisli mu {liah.), 
Kislev (Heb.), etc. The names of the montlis were 
also iiniicative of their meteorological conditions; 
thus, e.g., the winter rainy season was symbolized 
by Capricornus (originally the marine animal 
Hippocampus guttulatus), Aouarius, and Pi.sces, 
all in some way connected with water. 

Here, moreover, we again meet with the practice 
of portioning out good and evil, or rather male and 
female, alternately. Astrulogically the zero point 
of this distribution lay between Cancer and Leo, 
approximating, therefore, to that of the Egyj>tian 
Sirius-year. Leo, Lil)ra, and Sagittarius came to be 
regarded as male ; Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricornus 
as female. It is worthy of remark that as a result 
of this law of alternation the astrologer was actu¬ 
ally forced for thousands of years to speak of 
Taurus as feminine. Then the constellations of 
the zodiac were also allotted severally to the 
planets ; thus Cancer was assigned to the moon, 
Leo to the sun, Gemini and Virgo to Mercury, 
Taurus and Libra to Venus, Aries and Scorpio to 


Mars, Sagittarius and Pisces to Jupiter, and Ca])ri> 
cornus and Aquarius to Saturn. The particular 
planet was called the ‘ lord of the mansion ’ belong¬ 
ing to its respective .sign or signs. Tradition tells 
us, however, that there were otlier ‘ gods (or lords) 
of the mansion.’ 'I’hose of the Egy})tian8 have 
been transmitted to us not only by the reports of 
Marcus Manilius, but also by an almanac notice 
found in the Ebers Paj^yrus ; some of their names 
likewise survive in the Coptic designations of the 
months. A comparison of the varii)u.s list.s shows 
us that in the course of thousands of years the 
tradition remained unaltered, though in that of 
Manilius there is a dislocation to the extent of one 
zodiacal sign. 

I'he ecliptic of the sun is traversed approxi¬ 
mately also by tlie moon, and in relation the 
latter it was measured by a unit of the sun’s 
course, viz. the arc describe*! by the moon in one 
day. In order to correspond, therefore, Avith the 
moon’s period of 28 days, the ecliptic Avas divided 
afresh into 28 lunar stations. But as the sun, 
during the moon’s sidereal period, has moved 
onward by about two lunar stations, astrological 
calculation assumed a period of about 30 lunar 
stations, i.e. the time between one new moon and 
another, as the measure of a month. In order to 
delimit these stations, however, the astrologer did 
not portion out the ecliptic in a fresh series of 
constellations, but distinguished each of the 28 
by a dominant star in the ecliptic. In contradis¬ 
tinction to the older method of dividing the 30 
days of the moon’s synodical period in tliree, there 
arose subsequently the plan of dividing its sidereal 
period in four. Once in each of tliese quarters 
each of the seven planets was recognized os the 
lord of a lunar station, the order of sequence being 
the same as that in Avhich, in the horoscope of the 
hours, the planets became lords of the ascendant 
at sunrise.^ Thus came about the division of the 
sidereal month ©f 28 days into four weeks of 7 days, 
with Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn as successive lords of the lunar stations 
in each week. This astrological scheme of naming 
the days of the week after the rulers of the lunar 
stations still survives throughout Christendom, 
while, on the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments entirely avoid the 
use of such designations, distinguishing the days 
of the week by ordinal numbers alone. 

The various locations of the flve smaller planets 
were usually designated by the 12 zodiacal signs 
into which the sun’s path is divided, as is speci¬ 
ally shoAvn in regard to Egypt by the Berlin 
Demotic Papyrus, p. 8279. 

3. Spherical astronomy and the astrological 
houses. — Observations of the astral motions 
within the scope of natural vision are desig¬ 
nated spherical, and when these have been duly 
adiustea they are, by Avay of contrast, called cos- 
mmal, while the actual occurrences themselves are 
spoken of as sidereal. Modern scientific astronomy 
likewise must always take the direct spherical 
observations as its Htarting-i)oint, only then pro¬ 
ceeding to elaborate its way toAvards the higher 
levels of knoAvledge. The ast rology and astronomy 
of the ancient Avorld never got beyond the s[)herical 
stage. Hence it was necessary from the outset to 
lay down fixed bearings for observational pury)ose8, 
such as Avould be furnished by two lines, one run- 

1 If we take the planets, therefore, In the reverse order of 
their propinquity to the earth, viz. Saturn, Jui)i(er, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mcreury, Moon, and 3 U]q)()He that eaeh ]'l:uiet in turn 
presiil’es over an hour of tlie day, tlien, if, Siaiirn preside* 
over the first hour of a particular day, ho will also preside over 
the 8th. l.'')th, and Ztmd hours; the 23id hour accorditij^dy will 
fall to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the Ist hour of the new 
day to the Sun : hence Saturday ia followed by Sunday, and 
80 on. 
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ning east and west, the other north and soiitli 
through the observer’s own position. 

In connexion with nearly all ancient systems o 
religion are found sacred edi/ices of great ag 
whose longitudinal axes lie exactly east and west, 
The determination of this east and west line, i.e. 
the parallel of latitude, was thus one of the earl> 
triunij'hs of the Iiunian mind. The oldest known 
instruinent emjtloyed for ihe purpose was the 
stile, which afterwai'ds developed into the gnomon 
of the sun-dial, and, indeed, the sun-dial itself. 
The stile was a vertical .shaft fixed in the cento 
of a eirele. In the morning, and again in tin 
evening, the shadow of the j)illar extended a eon 
sideiahle dista/ieo beyond the eirele, while for ai: 
hour or two before, as also for an hour or two after, 
midday the extremity of tlu^ shadow lay within the 
eirele. It was m'cessary, tliendore, to mark the two 
point.sat which the sliadow, forenoon ami afternoon, 
terminated lueeisely ii[jon tin; circle. The straight 
line joining these two points sup{)lied an accurate 
east and west alignment, which could thus he 
secured on any sunny day at any season of the 
year. The use of the gnomon, in some form or 
anoth<!r, seems to he common to primitive and 
the old(‘r civilized peoj)Ies. 

Simple trial and ohsiuvation showed that a 
stationary {)()int was to l)e hnnid in tin; north pole 
of the firmament and the star lying ne.'irest to it. 
'The direction of the meridian line through any 
given point of observation could then he a.seertained 
by the following expedient. Two lioros(;oj)er3 stood 
face to face ujon a line lying roughly north and 
south. The observer on (he south, h<dding up 
before him the split rib of a palm leaf, moved it 
into such a position as enabled him (hrongfi tlie 
lissuie to see the polo star directly above the crown 
of his companion’s head. 'I’hen the ob.servcr on 
the north, looking through the slit, s.aw all the 
then culminating stars from the southern point of 
the horizon upwards, and in this way projected his 
meridian nj)on the celestial vault. 

The east and west j)oints of the horizon, and tlie 
meridian of the observer, having been aK(;ertained, 
the earliest facts of observation regarding the 
paths of the planets could he brought into relation 
therewith. The fixed stars, indeed, never varying 
in their i)ositions relative to one another, also rose 
and set at constant distances from the east and 
west points respectively. On the other hand, the 
sun, the moon, and the live smaller planets ru.se and 
.set at points never twice the same succe.ssivoly, 
and sonietime.s north, sometimes south, of due east 
and west. As regards the sun, the mo.st northerly 
point of his rising and setting was reached as he 
entered Cancer, and the mo.st southerly as lie 
entered (Japrii^orn, Avhile his rising and setting 
were due east and due west respectively twice a 
year, viz. as he entered Aries and Libra. The 
extreme limits of his northward and southward 
movements in the eclijitic were called the tropical 
points, and the two constellations concerned (;ame 
to be known in astiolo'gy and astronomy as the 
tropical constellations ot the zodiac. Corresixuid- 
ing results were estahlislied with reference to the 
other planets. 

But there is likewise an ap})arent daily revolu¬ 
tion of fixed stars and planets alike around tlie 
position of tlie ol)server, each of them crossing his 
meridian once in every huurs ; bile if they lie 
in the ecjuatorial eirele the intersection takes place 
exactly ti hours after they rise in the east, and 
6 houis before they set in the west, lienee the 
observer’s celestial e(|uator, too, is always laid out 
in 1‘2 segment/H corre.spoiuling to the 12 constella¬ 
tions of the zodiac; and if we disregard the sun’s 
daily eastward movement of one degree, we find 
that every two hours the zodiac ehanges its position 


relatively to the eouator by one whole zodiacal 
si‘>n of 3Ude*oec.s. Now the intermediate positions 
ofthesigns'bhiring these two hours being left out 
of account, the ohsc'rver’s celestial c<]uator was 
once for all divided into 12 ajiparently stationary 
parts, each of these having its own meridian, ihe 
iJlustiation below shows an equatoria section 
traversing the horizon and the celestial sphere, 
'rhese parts were called ‘houses, and all the con¬ 
ditions found within them were treated as if 
stationed in their respective middle lines. Now, 
as the enumeration of the houses began in the east, 
and then prot-eeded downwards under the eastern 
horizon, according to the order in which the 
phenomena of each successive house would ajtpear 
above that horizon, the due east point fell exactly 
in the middle of the hist house, the due west point 
in that of the seventh, the meridian in that of the 



tenth, and the opposite meridian in that of the 
fourth. All ]»rimitive astronomical and astro- 
'ogical study of tlie sky was oeempied, and indeed 
leces.sarily occupied, with the rising, culmination, 
and setting of the heavenly bodies, with the 
lassage of planets, normal stars, and constellations 
rom one liou.se to another, and with the mutual 
positions of the planets as measured by the houses 
Jiey happened to occupy at any given time. 

It would appear that these lionses were some- 
imes divided in two, as, c.y., in t'gypt in the time 
)f King Seti ; and this hal quite naturally to the 
division of the day into 24 hours, and eventually 
to the arrangement of the dial-plate of our (blocks. 
For more exact observations, liowever, each house 
Avas subdivided into three decanates, and each 
decanate into ten degrees, the advantage of this 
being that the sphere of the observer had the same 
uimber of parts as the ecliptic*, while tlie boundary 
ine.s delining the parts of each coincided every 
our minutes. 

This method of parcelling out the sun’s apparent 
aily course must have been instituted at a very 
emote period, in an age indeed when t he astronomer 
lad not yet grasped the idea of a circular orbit, 
lut still thought of the solar path as a square. In 



bie figure repre.senting the horoscope this quadrate 
orm wa.** retained, and it has remained in use till 
lodern times, and, in fact, till the present day. 
’o this method of delineating the stellar paths in 
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the horoscope by means of the square we shall 
frequently have occasion to return, as a consider¬ 
able number of symbols relating to God and the 
world were evolved therefrom. In interi)reting 
the horoscope the various positions were so far as 
possible brought into relation with the first house, 
and with the latter as starting-point the astrologer, 
the principle of even and odd as in the 
case of the exterior planets, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, alternately assigned to the other 
bouses an essential character of benefit or bane. 
Thus the twelfth house was unfavourable, the 
eleventh favourable, the tenth—apart from its 
special position—unfavourable, the ninth favour¬ 
able, the eiglith supremely unfavourable, and so 
with the rest. This mode of interpretation was 
also arrived at along another line of thought, ami, 
being thus supported by two ostensible proofs, it 
was believed to be established beyond dispute. 
The second proof in nuestion was that supi)lied by 
the ‘ aspects,’ of which we shall treat presently. 

1 he plan of indicating position by means of 
zodiacal signs and houses could at best give 
approximate results. For the sake of simplicity 
it was assumed that the boundary lines of the 
several signs always coincide<l with those of the 
several houses, and that accordingly at the end of 
a Babylonian double-hour each sign moved instan¬ 
taneously into another house, whose number w'as 
one less than that of the house which it had 
vacated. Por all further deductions within the 
limits of plane geometry, the entire contents of 
any particular zodiacal s'ign were regarded as con¬ 
centrated in the middle point of the sign and the 
house then congruent therewith. 

The enumeration of the astrological houses from 
the east dow-nwards towards the w^est, then east- 
w'ards again above the horizon, so that account is 
lirst of all taken of the invisible regions of the 
stellar heavens, had its origin in the fact that the 
attention of the astrologer w'as primarily <iirected 
tow'ards the rising of the stars, and accordingly 
the houses w'ere numbered in the onler in w'hlch 
the stars containcMl in them at any given time 
would reach the eastern horizon and become visible. 

4. Aspects. —d'he term ‘as})ects’ was used in 
astrology to denote the relative positions of the 
houses and zodiacal signs, or of the stars situated 
in the houses at any given time. Planets in the 
same sign and the same house were said to be in 
conjunction ; planets in opposite signs and houses, 
in opjiosition. 'Flie other possibh; relations amongst 
the celestial phenomena w ere defined with reference 
to regular inscribed polygons. Thus, if a nlanet 
were situated in the tw'clfth or the second fiouse, 
then the line joining the mi<l<lle point of either ot 
these houses and that of tlie lir.st house would 
form one side of a regular inscribed dodecagon ; in 



which case the planet in question w^as said to bo in 
dodecagona! aspect to the east point, or ‘horoscope’ 
in the original sense. As in the same wniy planets 
in the eleventh and third houses furnished the side 
of a regular hexagon, their aspect towards the east 
or the horoscope w'as spoken of as aextile. Simi 
larly planets in the tenth and fourth houses were ii 
quartile or square, and those in tiie ninth and fifti 
were in trine. The line joining the middle poiri' 
of the eighth or the sixth hou.se with the east 


point W’as not a constituent part of any regular 
figure w'ithin the circle, and suggested at best a 
cross dodecagon, formed thus, which was regarded 
as the violation of all order. But as conjunction 
and opposition w'ere reckoned amongst the regular 
aspects, the eighth w’as tlie only visible house 
having no aspect tow'ards the horoscope. The prin¬ 
ciple of alternate numeration likewise pronounced 
this house unfavourable. In the astrological 
aj)plication of spherical astronomy it therefore 
signified the house of death. 

Prior to the stage now reached, the exclusive 
:oncern of the astronomer had been to map out the 
heavens wdth such pri'cision as would enable him 
to fix liis observations by means of a verbal record. 
II is conc'eption of aspects, how'ever, i.e. of the 
relations or the stellar positions to the horo.'»oope, 
led him to a.ssigM values to the stellar positions 
themselves, and as .soon as ihese came to be re- 
pres<.*nted as anthropocentric or concentrii^ the 
initiative was given to the science of Judicial 
A.strology. Nevertheless we must enqdiasize the 
fact that the original scheme of the horoscope was 
depicted as a square, and that, before it became 
j>ossible for astrology to speak of regular polygons, 
the conct'ption of tlie sun’s ap{>M,! ent diurnal motion 
as a circle must have come to llie front. Thus the 
very language of astrology shows it to have fieen 
a kind of excrescence, not inherently connected 
wdtli astronomy at all. Even in the Middle Ages 
a distinction was still maintained between Natural 
Astrology and Po.sitive Astrology. The former 
dealt with the actual, and especially the baneful, 
inlluence of the planets upon meteorological 
changes—wind, storm, hurricane, thunder. Hood, 
and earthquake. It was accordingly bound up 
with tlie naive and fantastic weather-lore of primi¬ 
tive man, and is to some extent still in evidence in 
scientific meteorology. In regard to the latter it 
is even yet frequently true that sub iudice lis 
est. 

Positive or Judicial Astrology, on the other 
hand, was concerned from the earliest times with 
the supposed influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of men and nations. It is now regarded 
by all .sober minds as an extravagance of the liunian 
intellect, as something that the race has finally 
left behind. In Judicial Ast rology it was no longer 
merely the asjject of a star to the horoscope, i.e. 
the east point, that was sjiecified and appraised, 
but also the asiioct of two jilanets with respect to 
each Ollier. if one planet, for exanqilo, was 
situated in the eleventh house and another in the 
eighth, the two were said to be mutually in quar¬ 
tile. llere again, moreover, w'e find the alternate 
distribution of good and evil; conjunction was 
good ; adjacent aspect or aspect in dodecagon was 
evil ; sextile was good ; quartile relatively evil; 
trine specially good ; absence of regular aspect was 
specdally evil, and opposition relatively good. 

Since the line between the eighth or the sixth 
hou.se and the east point did not form the side of 
a regular inscribed polygon, these tw^o houses were 
deemed of inferior value. For the anthropocentric 
mind of the astrologer it w^as therefore a short 
step to regard them as houses of misfortune. The 
eiglith house thus became the house of death, and 
the sixth the house of pains. We shall see later 
that in the reciproc^al relations betw’een the macro¬ 
cosm and the microcosm the left arm became a 
synonym for the house of death and the left leg 
f()r the house of pains, and that in con.sequence 
these bodily parts themselves came to be regarded 
as of evil omen. 

As empha.si3 was laid likewise upon the mutual 
correspondence of east and west— an idea that was 
corroborated by the principle of alternate niimber- 
ing—the twelfth and second houses were counted 
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anfavourable. In priniifive plane geonietrv the 
inscribed triangle and liexagon were deemed pre¬ 
eminently regular hgures, and once more the 
alternate enumeration gave the same result. Con¬ 
sequently the eleventh, nintli, fifth, and third 
houses were reckoned favourable ; while the tenth 
and fourth, again, were relatively evil, ihese 
symbolical interpretations, however, wore some¬ 
times set aside, sometimes even reversed, especially 
those connected with the invisible half of the sky. 

The tenth house, as that in which the stars 
culminated, was supposed, by a very natural ay|o- 
Imlisrn, to pre.side over dignities and offices, wliile 
the fourth house, lying directly beneath us, came 
in similar fashion to be associated with parents 
and ancestors, as those who had passed into the 
under world, and inferentially witli all the otlier 
ties of kinship. On the ground of a certain analogy 
with the eighth house, ie. that of death, the 
twelfth became the house of enmity {KaKodal/xojv) 
and, by a further analogy, tlie second became tlie 
house of poverty. As the second house, however, 
was situated in the sky belonging to the under 
world and therefore opposite to ours, it became the 
Jioiise of fortune and riclies, and for the same 
reason the sixth house, that of pains (or, accord 
ing to another interpretation, that of service), 
became the house of health. Next to the house of 
death came the ninth as the house of the tutelary 
deity, while the eleventh, adjacent to the house of 
enmity, became that of friendship (dyaOodalficjv). 
On the ground of similar considerations the third 
became the house of brothers, and the fifth the | 
house of children. Finally, as the first house was j 
specially associated with the querent of the astro¬ 
logical oracle, the seventh belonged to the querent’s 
coiinternart, i.e. in the ordinary course of things, 
wife or imsband. 

The designations of the various houses were 
therefore as follows : (1) life, (2) riches, (3) brotliers, 

(4) iiarents, (5) ciiildrcn, (6) health, (7) niarria^^e, 
(Sjaeath, (9) religion, (10) dignities, (II) friendship, 
and (12) enmity. But this arrangement gave only 
the general sidiome of astrological prognostication, 
and in the course of thousands of years various 
changes were introduced. Our information regard¬ 
ing any particular era of astrological speculation 
is defective, and we speak only in a general sense 
when we assert that from first to last the system 
detailed above remained easentially unchanged. 

It was all along recognized, moreover, that the 
scheme must be specially adjusted to special cir¬ 
cumstances, Thus in the case of sickness the real 
querent was the invalid himself, and it was about 
him, tlierofore, that the first house supplied in¬ 
formation. The counterpart was meanwhile not 
the wife, but the disease itself, upon which accord¬ 
ingly liglit was ca.st by the seventh house. The 
tenth house, in which the stars culminated over 
the patient, symbolized the physician, while the 
fourth, lying (directly beneath in the under world, 
signified medicine. Account was also taken, of 
course, of the eighth house os the house of death, 
and of the sixtli os the house of health. The 
houses of friendship, enmity, riches, brotliers, and 
children were not supposed to wield any influence 
upon the course of the disease. Nor was much 
imi)ortance attached, in such cases, to the sym¬ 
bolism of the sun’s planetary family ; and, in fact, 
acem'ding to Greek accounts of Egyptian astrology, 
neither Venus nor Mercury was taken into con¬ 
sideration at all. 

. The astrological conception of the world. 

’he enormous advances that liave been made 
within modern times in the study and practical 
application of the natural sciences, as well as the 
great contrast tliat olitains between the ancient 
and the modern scientilic point of view, are matters 


of common knowledge. It is impossible to under- 
stand tiie tlieories of nature held by tlie ancients 
without a clear conception of the difl’erence be- 
tween their fundamental standpoint and our own. 
According to tlie older view of the world, which 
can be tniced backwards for 5U00 years before 
Ghrist, and which still held unquestioned sway for 
1000 years after Christ, all natural objects issued 
in iiaVallel lines from certain primary causes of 
universal operation. Modern science, on the other 
liand, a.ssiimes that the various groups of physical 
piienomciia ])roceed by dillerentiation from certain 
primordial forms. While tlie ancients, therefore, 
looked upon the diversity of things as original, 
and their common elements as due to external 
inllucncc.s, the moderns assume that the properties 
which objects have in common are inherited from 
a single primary form, and that llieir diflerenoe.s 
have been produced by external conditions, sucli 
as, e.g., the struggle for existence. 

The two conceptions, however, are not held 
stringently apart, nor does history show a rigid 
line of demarcation between the later and the 
earlier. Even in Genesis (10'"'), for instance, we 
have a table of nations which stands in complete 
agreement with the modern point of view, more 
particularly in tlie circumstance that it traces back 
the ancestry of all mankind in a series of con- 
I verging lines. Much more in accordance with the 
ancient conception, on the other hand, is the Greek 
Deluge-story of Deucalion, according to w’hicli 
human beings were generated spontaneously from 
stones acted upon by the formative powers present 
in the air. 

The theory of parallel processes may be called 
the ‘ancient astrological,’ or, again, the ‘Oriental 
astrological’ view of the universe. It had its birth 
amongst the early civilizations of the i'^ast, and its 
leading science was astrology ; nor is it yet a spent 
force among certain Asiatic pcoj)les of to-day. 
Now even our modern stncnce, with its discovery 
of steam-power and its remarkable utilization of 
electricity, does not enter so profoundly into con¬ 
temporary experience as did the ancient astro¬ 
logical conception into the life, thought, and feel¬ 
ing of tlie distant past. 

I^erhaps the most efl'ective resistance to the more 
harmful issues of the astrological theory of the 
universe was made by the peoples living around 
the Mediterranean. But the Scriptures of the Did 
and New Ti'staments are likewise free from the 
evil outgrowths of that view. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that even tlie Biblical writers were 
children of their time, and could therefore hardly 
avoid expressing their thoughts in terms of the 
recognized philosophy of llieir age. Hence, just 
as we have come to recognize that the thorough¬ 
going study of Biblical Hebrew cannot dispense 
witli the philological investigation of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Babylonian, Syriac, etc., so we are now 
beginning to realize the impossibility of under¬ 
standing the tenor of Biblical modes of expression 
a})art from a knowledge of the astrological con¬ 
ception of the world common to the Babylonian, 
the Egyptian, and other ancient civilizations. 

We must again refer to the square form of the 
horoscope, as furni.sliin^ tlie ground-plan of this 
theory of the world. The figure shows ns tlie link 
which the theory had with astrology, and also 
with other two occult sciences, viz. Alchemy and 
tlie Kabhala. 

It Is of interest to note that the symbols used in astrology for 
the four cardinal points were simplj- the triangles corresponding 
to the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth houses respectivch. 

But while, according to the expedient already noticed (p. 52 >^) 
the positions of the stars in the ecliptic were determined by the 
observer on the north, the fixing of the cardinal points was 
effected by his fellow on the south. The horoscope was there¬ 
fore seen by the latter from the opposite point of view, and the 
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four houses in qviestlon took a reverse form, so that A came to 

mean north, V south, C> east, and <] west. With this 
exception, however, all further inferences were drawn from the 
proper form of the horoscope, i.e. from the figure it presented to 
the observer on the north. f ^ ^ ^ 


East 



leni calorc. Distilled alcoholic liquors 
as ‘ burnt water,’ and were denoted 
bination of the symbols for water a 

. To this day the device 


fVes/ 


The tenth house, as the swriinurn and the 

fourth, as the imuin embraced everything 

in the world above and the world below respec¬ 
tively. The upper world as a whole, however, 
consists of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth houses. In tlie hieroglyphic script 
of Egyjit, accordingly, hoav('n is represented by 
the exterior boundary of these live liouses, thus: 

^ 1 which, of course, according to the 

Egyptian practice in such matters, is only a con- 


tour, and really stands for 


The same 



a = Fire A 
6 = Air A 
c = Earth V 

G?—^yater V 


e known 
. a corn- 
tire, 


thus 


displayed 


upon rustic inns indicates the licen< to sell brandy. 
This combined symbol was used not only 


proportions and angles are likewise retained in 
the Egyptian representation of the goddess of 
heaven, who broods over the earth-god—a pheno¬ 
menon which will meet us again when w'e treat 
of Egypt. The under world was represented, of 
course, by the same tigure inverted. Now we find 
two ditlerent ideas attaching to each of the houses 
numbered ten and four. According to one con¬ 
ception the suminum crpJum contains the heavenly 
upper ocean, from which rain falls (Dcpyn in 
the Biblical narrative of the Deluge), while the 
imum cctluin embraces both the ocean of the 
under w'orld and the subterranean water from 
which the fountains of the deep are fed (ohnn nbyi? ; 
also the sources of the Nile in Herodotus). Accord¬ 
ing to the other conception there lies above us first 
of all air, then fire; and beneath us, first earth, 
then water. 

Now the latter theory furnished also the alche- 


in alchemy but also in the Kab ala, where it re¬ 
presented the Star of David. It jecame, in fact, a 
symbol for God (just as the fire eye, i.e. was 

employed in Christian symbolism to signify the 
Holy Spirit); for, by theru’es ol the Kabbala, the 
combination of the principal consonants of ts'K 
(‘fire’) and r.'Q (‘water’) yielded the W'ord 
(‘heaven’), w'hicli in its turn was the cabalistic 
equivalent of D'nSK (‘God’). Thus the term God 

could be expressed by the secret sign as the 

.synthesis of lire and w-ater. In the synagogue all 
pictorial repre.sentation of God was forbidden, nor 
was it allowable to give utterance to the tetragrain 
m.n* unless absolutely necessary. In the same way, 
therefore, as the word unn had to be resorted to as 

the oral designation of God, the symbol 

came to be used in the architecture of the synagogue 
as His graphic designation. This figure, more¬ 
over, not only contains within itself the symbols of 
the four elements, interlaced with one another, 
but, besides the upper and lower triangles signify¬ 
ing fire and water respectively, it also shows four 
extra-mundane triangles, which could thus be re¬ 
garded on cabalistic principles as metaphysically 
symbolizing the four consonants of the tetragram. 
Hence, even in passages of ancient Christian 
w'orks where we might expect some such phrase as 
‘with God,’ we actually und the cabalistic device 



signifying mm. 


According to the astrological theory of the 
world, how'ever, not only the perpendicular section 
through t he universe, but the surface of the earth 
itself, w'as thought of as quadrate, since the cube, 
as the ideal geometrical figure, was the accepted 
symbol of the world as a whole. This idea nnda 


M.W. 


North 


ME. 


mistic symbols of the elements—.symbols which 
are still w'ritten by doctors in old-fashioned 
mysterious receipts, and were in common use 
among physicians and apotbecaries a hundred 
years ago. Thus, for cxamjile. ^ si gill, signified 
terra sigillata; lumbric. ^restr. =^lu7nbrici ter- 
resires; \/Jlor. (^rant. =-aqua florum auranti- 
or\im ; or something was to be boiled leni A, i,e. 





SE. 


frequent cxjiression even in later cabalistic wTitings 
treating of tlie origin of salt, W’hicb, of course, also 
crystallizes in cubes. The scheme of the horo¬ 
scope, accordingly, became a comprehensive ma[; 
of the world as well. As previously explained in 
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connexion with tlie points of the compass, th 
horosco{)e was in this case constructed, as it were, 
from the o})posite point of view. In the centr' 
was the navel of tlie world, which every natioi 
sought to claim for its own territory, and a.s th 
site of the national sanctuary. The llgure al.sc 
suj)plied the four pillars, viz. N.E., N.\V., S.K, 
and S.VT., upon wliich the hcsavens are supported 
Of these the best Icnown was the S.W, })illar, as 
it was there that Atlas had been relieved by 
Itereules. 

6 . Anthropomorphic nomenclature of the 
sphere. —'the scpiare horoscope was not the only 
expedic.rit rcisorted to in setting forth tlie relations 
of tlie stars, as another method was also in use 
among the tigyptians. From a time anterior to 
Menes until t he final period, the lugh priest of 

Heliopolis was known as 

astrologer.’ We may note in passing that this 
oHice was held by Foti-[)hera (of which name the 
literal (ireek translation was Heliodoros), tin 
father-in-law of .Joseph ((In 4 M«). Tables of ob¬ 
servations made in hgyjit during Mm 'Twentieth 
Dynasty ar(^ still extant, and in tluise arti r(icord<;d 
the timijs at wliidi the fixed stars (U'oss the iniddh; 
lines of the houses, {.e. the beginnings of tins 
douhlcdiours. 'The astrologer on the north found 
the meridian of tin; place of observation by look¬ 
ing through the slit of the palm-leaf rib above 
the bald crown of his com]>anion. 'The middle 
nieridians of the first and seventh hons<‘s were 
given by the horizontal line, while the observer 
found those of tlie eleventli and ninth houses by 
linos projected over his companion’s riglit and left 
Ojyes resiiec-tively, and in similar fashion those of 
the tw(!rfth and eightli liouses by lines above tlie 
right and left elbows. It is prob.able that the 
sixth house was in like manni'r associated with 
the left knee, and the second liouse with the 
right. 

Trom tliis point of view tlie left arm corre¬ 
sponded with the house of death and the left leg 
uit/i the house of soitows, and on this account 
there eventu.aJIy arose a sujierstitiou.s avtusion to 
nsmg the word ‘J(dt’ at all. In particular, all 
actions nerforrned hy the left hand came to be 
regarded as unlucky. It may well be the case 
that mankind was right-handed ratlicr than left- 
handed befoi'c astrology asserted its sway, but 
the ban thus laid upon the left extremities of 
the body undoubtedly supplied a further reason 
for excluding the left side and especially the 
left hand from all actions of great and critical 
moment. 

7 . Applied astronomy and astrology. -Alike in 
the greatest and in (he smallest afi'airs of life un¬ 
civilized man is aliected by the changes incident to 
the day and the season, hy the jihases of the moon 
by night, and hy the ehh and How of the tides. 
Hence the olrservalion of sun and moon with a 
view to a standard imsasurerncnt of time, or, in 
other w'ords, to tlie c.onstriictioii of a calendar, was 
a vital condition of all progre.ss in civilization. 
But, as the ])eriods of the earth’s rotation about its 
axis (i.e. the ap])arent diurnal movement of the 
sun), of the moon’s revolution, and of the sun’s 
ajiparent annual revolulion, are incommensurable 
with regard (o each other, the early attempts to 
frame a serviceahle calendar were attended with 
no small dilliculty. As the lunar month made 
more impression upon the })rimitive mind than the 
actual solar year, endeavours were made in the 
earliest calendars to base the latter upon an integral 
number of the former, and all .sorts of expedients 
were tried in order to harmonize the two periods. 

At a further stage in the growth of idvilizatiori 


the iletermination of the true solar year became 
the suhjeiT of in(]uiry, the Icngtli of the (rue lunar 
month being then left out of consideration. Here 
again, however, the residual fraetioii of days pro¬ 
vided dillieulties, and the diliereiiee hetwemi the 
calendars of VV^esterri Furo])e and Fastcrii I'airope 
(Russia) shows that tlu'se dillieulties have not yet 
Iieen ov^erconie. In the pre-Christian era there was 
a disparity between Rab^don, with its cyclically 
adjusted lunar year, and T'gypt, with its solar year, 
or, rather, its two uiiet|uai solar years. Other 
civilizations employed other ty])es of calendar, A 
purely lunar calendar is still in use among Muham- 
madan.s. 

'The outstanding periodic j)henomena of the 
apparent courscjs of sun and moon were registered 
in the^e calendars, and were cehd)rated as occasions 
of joy or .sorrow according to their intlucnce upon 
human life. In such blasts and fasts the moon and 
the Him were, hist of all, personified, and they still 
;ontiiiued to he reverisl as divine or heroic beings 
even after the ))artieular days conneeted with their 
movements hy astrology and astronomy had beim 
duly .set down in the artificially corrected and 
ailjiisted calendars of ancient and modern civilized 
pcojilcs. 

8 . Lunar, solar, and planetary deities.-—'The 
ascertainment of sucli varying inlluonces of the moon 
and the sun as could be registere<l in tlie c.alendar 
was iiiidouhteilly a forward stc}) in Mie mental 
develoj>mentof primitive man. Ihit the notion tliat 
the movements of moon, sun, and planets were 
ell'ccted by jiowerful and conscious beings, inoie or 
less (uidowed with free will, was an 0^)011 door to all 
illusion. 'I’lie religion and mythology of tlu; lowest 
races are [lermeated with this idea. Amongst more 
highly civilized peoj)h;s, again, we find a stock of 
myths of like purjiort, which, partly indigenous and 
partly exotic, forms a kind of illicit religion or 
superstition, and which sIionvs many points of con¬ 
trast with tlie tcai'hings of the recogniziai national 
cnlL In periods distinguished by ji liigh state of 
dvilizatiou thissujiplementary religion linds accejit- 
xnce only amongst the lowest and Icnsb enlightened 
ranks of the peofile, while at times, when culture is 
It a low ebb, it extends its sway over the leading 
las.ses a.s well. ^ 

In cases, however, where a relatively advanced 
nd j)nrilied form of religion found its wa^'’ into a 
egion already civilized, the old refireseiitations of 
noon and sun as pcrson.al beings, as also the 
airaMves that ha<l graftisl themselves upon their 
estivals, degenerated into mere legends. As illus- 
■rations of the procc.s.s we may name the Mzinmor- 
ho.ses of Ovid in the Roman religion, the stories 
f the Thousand and (Jiie Nights in Islam, and 
rimm’s domestic and popular tales in Chri.stianized 
ermany. 

Rut it was also possible that a fusion miglit take 
'lace between the older and the lunver narratives, 
bus, a])art from the sphtue of religious history as 
ueh, there are many mediawal kings and heroes 
iiose actual experiences, on the one liand, stand 
uth in the clear light of history, hnt Avhose 
egendary a<lveriture.s, on tlie other, .show nn- 
iistakahle d(‘posil,s from the personifying narra- 
ves about the moon and the sun. The same 
aocess has hecii at work practically everywhere; 

’c tiace it not only in the Nibvlinigciilied and the 
Had, hut also in connexion with all the great 
guros whoas gods or jirojihets occujiy the supreme 
'lace in the various systems of religion. lh)[)ular 
inagination, in fact, clinging as it does to the 
ncient legends, is quite indilTercnt as to the figure 
round^ wliich it tliroiv.s them ; it may fix upon 
’onfucius, Buddha, Zarathushtra, Jesus, or Mu- 
ammad. Even tlie older religion.s, with deities 
nmistakably of planetary ongin—the I^abyhmian 
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Shamash the Et;yptian R6, the (hoek Aik.IU)- 
ehow finch fiecondary ilepOKita from various astro- 
mythological sources. 

Ihe (liseiigagciuent of this secondary astru- 
mytlKdogical element from the Cliristian system of 
thought has now become one of the prime tasks 
of theological cntic/ism. It is no longer possible 
for any earnest scholar to reject the fundamental 
idea of such analysis, and the extent to which the 
work of elimination shall be pursued deiMuids 
entirely upon whether the individual theologian 
leans towards the more ortliodox or the more 
liberal side. In regard to Confucius, Buddha, 
/arathushtra, and Muhammad, as also in regard to 
the Alexander romances, the Ciiristian theohxdan 
concedes the rights of the met.liod without hesita¬ 
tion. Kurtlier, the OT and the Life of Jesus have 
from ancient times been the nuclei of a mass of 
legendary stories (the J'almud, etc. ; Gospels of 
the Infancy, etc.), which all theologians have for 
centuries regarded as apocryphal ; and it cannot be 
disjmted that the study of astro-mythology has 
rendered valuable service in throwing lighl upon 
the origin of these spurious additions to the lives 
of the leading personalities of our religion. Once 
more, there is a grou[) of writings which, though 
reckoned apocryifhal by evangelii'al Churches, a'le 
still included in the Boman (.'atholic <;anou ; and, 
as might be expec.ted, the be.'iring of the astro- 
mythological theory upon these writings is esti¬ 
mated by the two great jiartb.'s ^\i(hIn (,'hrist.ianity 
in precisely opposite ways. And wlien at lengtli 
the theory is applied to certain constitutive ele¬ 
ments in the O'b, and to the life of ,Icsus as given 
in the evangcdical records, the tlu'ologians who 
concede its rights in these domains are fewer still 
in number. 'I'lie explanation of this, of course, is 
that such criticism seems to umhuiuine tin* his¬ 
toricity of the Hiblical narratives, and to leave 
nothing but a mass of mythical stories about the 
planets, which have crystallized around ccutain 
more or less unreal ligures in the history of Israel. 
The logical result of the proci'S? ap]>ears to lie the 
subversion of every constituent ot (.diristianity save 
its ethics. 

Takim in this sense, the comparative stmly of 
astrology and astro-mytliology rests upon an im¬ 
pregnable foundation. The implications of its 
results, as was said above, may quite well be 
brouglit into harmony alike with the most rigid 
orthodoxy and the broadest liberalism. Hence it 
cannot be non-suited by either of the warring 
schools ; it is reimneilable even with the aims of its 
critics. Just as comparative })hih)logv is an ideal 
and impartial science, so must the comparative 
study of myths assume a like imjiartiality ; and 
the indis])(msable framework of this study is formed 
by the planetary deities of astrology. 

9. Prophetic astrology.—Lrom the theological 
point of viewg projihetic astrology must be regarded 
as a by-way towards superstition, and, imleed, as 
one of the main sources of superstition. It was 
evolved by gentle gradations from what we may 
call ‘ calendar astronomy.’ Ihiniitive man dis¬ 
cerned parallelism not only in the nrocesses o 
nature, hut also in the State and in hiiiuaii life 
nay, even in the forms and organs of animals he 
read analogies and homologies, and many other 
fields of observation presented similar correspond¬ 
ences. But by far the most obvious and unmistak 
able cases of parallelism were those which subsiste< 
between tlie motions of the sun and the moon, on 
the one hand, ami the periodic variation of the 
tides, of light and heat during the day, and of the 
seasons, on the other. Hence arose the notion ot 
planetary deities or angels-beinp who actcc 
according to highly complicated laws, ordainec 
either by themselves or by a superior power, and 


zho sought to bring all events, great and small 
like, within the range of parallel uniformities. 
AMiere the trend of thought wnis polytheistic, the 
Janets w'ere regarded as gods; where it lay 
owards monotheism, they w ere but the messengera 
)f a Divine will beyond them ; or, as the case might 
>e, an inevitable late was sup[)osed to hang over 
he gods thoinselves. 

Prom the standpoint of the ancient astrologer, 
he su[)rome function of all learning was the ob- 
•^ervation of certain siniyile phenomena and the 
hawing of inferences Ix'aring upon a parallel series 
of facts otherwise veiled. 'The primary task of 
astrology was to ascertain the yiositioiis of the 
[ilanets in relation to one another, to the zodiacal 
signs, and to the observer himself, and then to make 
deductions therefrom. This w’as astrology properly 
so called, and it required for every particular case 
a direct reading of tlie sky. A cloudy night, how¬ 
ever, rendered such dircat readings impossihle. 
Now, the Kouyuujik inscriyitioiis, dating from the 
time of the Assyrian king Assuibanipal, yield 
evidimccs for a (amt in nous sei ies of actual observa- 
ions. From tliesc w'c learn tluit, notw ithstanding 
he complexity of the j)lamdary movements, the 
leriodic repetition of essent ial )>hcnomena had been 
.•ah'ulated for each particular yilanet. Thus the 
astrologer could fall bark uytoii tabulated records 
covering every parHcular secyuenee of planetary 
moveimmt, and could substitute tliese tor direct 
observation. It is true that, owdng to trilling in- 
accuraeiiis in the data thus supyilicd, this course 
was avoided for thousands of years ; l)ut at length 
Ju; momentous step w^as taken. No doubt, it still 
remained necessary to bring certain recorded jiosi- 
tions to the test of actual observation ; but, with 
these exceptions, the researches of the practical 
astrologer were thenceforth jinrsiied in the study. 
Our earliest evidences for this procedure date from 
the period of the Persian monaix hy. 

So far as astronomy itself is concerned, this was a 
progressive movement; but, from the standpoint of 
observational science, it was a backward step. It 
issued finally in the determination and mathe¬ 
matical calculation of the planetary orbits by 
Ki'pler. But, in onr estimate of Kepler’s dis- 
coveries, we must ahvays bear in mind that he was 
still under the spell of the astrological conception 
of tlio universe. It was his linn belief that his 
discoveries supy)lied the key to all events of history, 
and had exalted astrology to the levcd of a perfect 
and independent science of simple calculation, while 
in reality he had given the death-blow to its pre¬ 
tensions. 

From the time of the earliest attempts to draw’ 
up a calendar—through the period 01 the Sum¬ 
erians and Akkadians — to tne days of Kepler 
astrology underwent no essential change, save that 
it gradually abandoned the method of direct observa¬ 
tion of the heavens in favour of, first, a partial use 
of tables containing earlier observations, and, 
finally, a purely arithmetical determination of the 
positions occui)icd by the planets at any given 
time. Astrology, be it rememIxued, was a study 
of international importance. Wherever, therefore, 
in the history of any civilized country we can trace 
some slight advance in astronomical science, we 
fiml eorre.sponding records, practically contem¬ 
poraneous, in all the civilized countries of that 
epoch. A<lditions to men’s know'ledge of the stars 
w'cre valued only as ancillary to the determination 
of the planetary positions. As all the available 
evidence goes to show, however, astrology, through¬ 
out its entire career, liad hut one method of adapt¬ 
ing this know'ledge to oracular ends—the method, 
namely, of symbolical interpretation, wdth a more 
or less clearly realized prineiiJe of alternation. In 
the main, the positions of the planets were made 
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the basis of proi^nostirat ions of the unborn future, 
but they were also used as a means of hllint^^ up 
lacunm in tlie knowled^^e of the past and the 
present. 

10. Astrology and medicine.—In the ancient 
Oriental view of the world, astrology, religion, 
and therapeutics went hand in hand. In the con¬ 
viction that all things in the universe proceeded in 
parallel lines, men spoke of a macrocosm (primarily 
the stellar world as the province of Deity) and a 
microcosm (primarily the human body), and sought 
for far-reacliing analogies between them. Thus— 
to take one of many examples found in Sanskrit 
literature—the Vedas and their allied texts cxliihit 
attempts to establish an exact equivalence between 
the number of the bones in the human body and 
that of the days in a year. Simple as would liave 
been the task of enumerating the bones accurately, 
they were purjiosely numbered wrongly, so tliat 
the desired numerical relations miglit be educed ; 
the lower jaw, for instance, was said to he com¬ 
posed of eighteen single pieces, not including the 
teetli, just because this number, while }uirely 
factitious, could, as the twentieth part of .S()6, 
be used for purposes of speculation. The method 
was ap[)lied in every field, and things which did 
not harmonize in fact were arbitrarily made to 
do so. 

In tlie ancient East tlie therapeutic art was based 
upon the two fundamental postulates of air in 
motion and liquid in motion, and it was supposed 
that in the human body the air passed along the 
arteries, while tlie liquiil traversed the veins. The 
solid substance of tlie body (its earthy constituents) 
and its native lieat (its igneous constituents) were 
regarded as forming a fixed and constant mass: 
earth and lire, in fact, were probalily never con¬ 
sidered in their physiological a.spects until the 
Hellenistic period. The astrological references 
hitherto discovered in Habylonian and Egy^ilian 
texts show that air and liquid alone were taken 
into account. In the further development of these 
notions, s[)ecial prominence was given to the air by 
the pnenmatists, and to the blood {i.e. liquid, and a 
mixture of the four principal Iminours, viz. water, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) by the hoema- 
tists. We cannot enter here into the particulars of 
the antagonism maintained between the two .schools 
for several thousand years, an antagonism which 
we can trace in the period when the Pyramids were 
built, and which, again, moved trie hmmatist 
Aristophanes to the mortal hatred wherowitli in 
the Clouds lie arraigned the pneumatism of Soc^rates 
before tlie Atlienian populace. Suffice it to .say 
that, in all references to the facts of nature found 
in the Pentateuch, the Jahwistic sections (of Genesis 
in particular) represent the pneumatic, and tlie 
Eloliistic portions the hseniatic, point of view, 
whereas the J^riestly Code exliibits no .scientific 
tendency at all. The pneuniatists regarded the 
nose as the most impoi tant organ of the body. We 
may recall the numerous j)hr.'iHe8 formed with in 
the OT, and tlie large noses of the singers in the 
chorus of tlie Clouds. P^'cn among.st the inscrip¬ 
tions from Nineveli, wliicli must, on the whole, he 
reckoned to the lucmatic scliool, the present writer 
has found no fewer tlian fourteen uillerent texts 
referring to divination by the nose. 

According to the hamiatist, life was concen¬ 
trated in the liver, the i;i;, or heavy organ, which, 
accordingly, together with the blood, plays a 
jirominent part in the OT and the Talmud. 
Among the Ilahylonians and Etruscans, again, as 
also among the various jieoples iniluenceil by tliem, 
liaruspicy took the special form of divination by 
inspectiim of the liver. The cuneiform texts M’liicli 
treat of this hepatoscopy are without number, and 
have been read and translated mainly by Jastrow. 


In the ancient r.asr, aim evou 
luematists were for tlie most part hrm believers in 
astrology, omens, and all that we now brand a\ ith 
tlie name of superstition. To dreams, above all, 
they attached great importance, while the pneu¬ 
niatists, on tlie other hand, as is shown by the 
writin»’-s of Hippocrates, declared dreams to be 
unworthy of consideration. The pneiimatiste seem 
to have borne the reputation of being enlightened 
persons, or .sometimes even atheists, as ivas the 
case with the pneiimatist Socrates as delineated 
by Aristojibanes. From certain fragmentary 
indications wo may perhaps gather that in the 
main the Christians of the early centuries were 
pneuniatists in tlndr knowledge of iiaturo. 

From the mental standpoint of the hminatic 
astrologer every actual group of relations amongst 
the planets mirrored itself in all synclironistic 
events and conditions, and thus the entire horo¬ 
scope would be rejirocluced in the variations and 
peculiarities found in the liver—tlie central organ 
—of the newly-born sacrificial animal. An expert 
examination of the liver could therefore quite well 
take the place of a tMrect observation of the 
sky. The [iractice of hepatoscopy was extensively 
dillused, and diagrams illustrative of tlie art are 
still extant. The method adopted by the Baby¬ 
lonians w'as to portion out the liver in w hat may 
he called oracular squares by means of a ri<dit- 
angled system of ordinates, a device reminding 
ns of the square sections shown by the extant 
Egyptian jirojection of the heavens made in the 
time of King Soti, and likewise of the square 
figure used as the ground-plan of the normal 
horoscojie. Among the b.truscans, however, 
liepatoscopy employed a polar projection in its 
construction of oracular fields, ana to this arrange¬ 
ment corresponds tlie system of regular polygons 
designed to reiueseiit the relative [lositions of the 
planets in the circular horoscope. 

Another way of dispensing with direct observa¬ 
tion of the heavens was to watch the forms 
assumed by certain substances when suddenly 
placeil under new conditions, as it was supposed 
that the forms tluis produced were determined liy 
the conliguration of the planets at the time. Oil 
or melted tallow was dropped into water, or wmter 
into oil, and the diviner took note of the resultant 
forms. We possess two conij)rehensive lists drawn 
up in the reign of King IJanimuralii of Babylon 
for the express purpose of interpreting these 
formations. This mode of divination still survives 
in the superstitious practice of drop}>ing molten 
lead upon a cold surface. 

A further variety of oracle was found in dreams, 
to whicli reference lias already been made. Dreams 
also were believed to run parallel to the facts of 
astrology, and might, therefore, he substitiitefi for 
the latter. But, as dreams were held to have their 
origin in the blood, their significance was conceded 
by the hminatists only. 

Finally, every unaccountable phenomenon of 
nature—from the movement of an animal to a 
monstrous liirth—everything, in short, tliat touched 
'lunian life at any point, came to he associated 
with planetary infiueme, and might become the 
I basis of divination. The library of Sardanapalus 
eontains thousands of tablets in wliich sucli super- 
stilioiis ideas and practices are expounded with 
the most nreei.se casuistry. They seem to have 
been regarded as the sujireme and final expression 
of wi.sdom, and might relate to matters a thousand 
3 '’ears old. But tliese fallacious issues of man’s 
search for knowledge, involving such a prodigal 
exj)enditure of energy in collecting data, find tlieii 
ultimate explnnation in the fundamental miscon¬ 
ception of astrology, viz. that the incidents of life, 
being dependent ii[)on the contemporaneous con- 
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figuration of the planets, must exhibit a parallel 
onlcr in their occurrence, and that accordincrly 
valid inferences regarding either of tlie i)aranel 
senes may he drawn from the other. The under¬ 
lying conception of the whole procedure, however, 
was that of the astrologer, and hence we find that 
in the system of divination by bowls which was 
practised in the time of Hammurabi, the instan- 
taneous formations of dropped grease were regarded 
as yielding actual knowledge of the planetary 
deities. 

II. Subsidiary Ubles.— The various substitutes 
for astrological diagnosis might become, and 
indeed, necessarily became, very important, as it 


The dates given are themselves produ< s of astro- 
’ogical speculation, and cannot be '‘gardcd as 
listorically established, but they are evert heless 
worthy of notice. On the‘24th of J\' le, u.c. 7 (or 
previously), took place the concepfi^ i or birth of 
John the Baptist. On the 15th April, H.C. 0, 
6 a.m., the annunciation to Mary (mstead of the 

. - conception of Jesus), and, at the same time, the 

ropned grease were regarded observation of this ‘nativity’ by the Magi, 

lowledge of the nlanet«vrv lietween the 24th of June, n.c. 6, and the 2r)th of 

November, H.C. 6, occurs the visit of the Magi to 
King Herod. After the 25th of November, H.C. 6, 
the Magi notice the re-appearance of the stellar 
configuration at the annunciation. On the 27th 


was often difficult to determine the requisite facts of December, 


conceniiiig the planets. We must rcmemher that 
the problem usually set before the astrologer was 
to draw the horoscope of the birth or conception of 
an individual at a time when years liad elapsed 
since these events, and by this means to forecast 
the future. His task was, in short, to re construct 
the astrological conditions of a past event, and lie 
had in consequence to refer to tables or’lists of 
earlier astronomical observations. As regards the 
sun and the moon, the information be required 
was furnished by the calendar, but special lists 
were necessary for the five smaller planets. An 
extensive table of this kind, written in the 
Demotic character of Egyptian, and dating from 
the_ reign of Augustus, has been pr< 3 served. Uie 
Julian emperors, let us remember, used to settle 
their retired soldiers in Egypt. Tolonies of veterans 
thus established in the Eavu.ii would he largely 
drawn from those who had 1)6011 born in the reign 
of Augustus. It was therefore necessary that the 
astrologer who practised his art in this province 
should possess lists of the successive positions of 
the planets during that reign. The example before 
us is but tlie tran8crii)t of a transcript: whole lines 
are wanting, and figures have been misread. We 
may thus infer that such lists were produced in 
great profusion to meet the needs of astrologers in 
tlie various districts and villages. In order to 
make the proper entries in the horo.scope required, 
the astrologer needed simply to know the zodiacal 
signs in which the several planets were situated 
at the time, and accordingly the information 
supplied by the astrological lists regarding any 
particular planet was confined to tlie day of the 
month on which it entered a new sign. The 
ancient lists of ephemcrides were thus neither more 
nor less than astrological tables. 

For predictions of a general kind the astrologer 
constructed ‘ nativities,’ while for cases of sickness 
he drew horo.scopes of tlie xard/cXiau, i.e. the 
inception of the disease, and otherwise adapted 
his art to special circumstances. He hiul to be 
informed of the day, month, and year of the 
critical event. The signs occupied by the smaller 
planets at the given date were then noted down 
from lists like tliat of the Berlin Papyrus 8279 


H.C. 6 , the stellar configuration 
becomes stationary {aar^p and tiie Magi 

worship the infant at Bethlehem. 

Now the horoscope of the 15th of April, H.C. 6, 
can be re constructed thus : 



and supplies the following apotelesmata capable of 
interpretation : 

(1) The horoscope of th# day appears (with sunrise). (2) 
Aries is in the ascendant. (8) Mars, as lord of the house of 
Aries, presides over the birth. (4) The sun is in the ascendant. 
(51 Saturn in the ascendant. (6) Jupiter in the ascendant. 
(7) Mercury In the ascendant. (8) Saturn in the ascendant, 
and above the horizon. (9) Saturn is intercepted between the 
favourable planets Venus and Jupiter. (10) Mars in the 
second house. (11) The moon enters the eighth house. (12) 
Venus is in the twelfth house. (13) Mercury in the house of 
Mnrs, and likewise in immediate proximity to Mars. (14) 
Saturn Is in his TaireiVwjuia, or ‘detriment.’ (15) The sun in his 
i;<//w/xa, or ‘exaltation.’ 110) The moon In her ran-fiViD^a. (17) 
Venus in her v\j/u>fj.a. (18) Venus is matutina (morning star). 
(19) Jiipiter is in proximitv to his house IMsces. (20) Jupiter 
in trine {adsijf.ctxu trigoiialis) with his house Sagittarius. (21) 
•rhe sun in trine with his house Leo. (22) Saturn’s niotlon is 
direct. (23) Jupiter is direct. (24) Mars is direct. (26) Venus 
is retrograde. (26) Mercury is direct. (27) Mercury is combust. 
(28) Mercury in immediate proximity to the sun. (29) Mercury 
is invisible. (30) Mars is not combust. (81)-Mars is never¬ 
theless invisible, and is, In fact, entering upon its invisible 

{ >eriod of three months. (32) Mars Is separated from the sun 
)y Mercury. (38) Saturn is separated from the sun by Jupiter, 
tbongh the latter is combust, (34) Jupiter is combust. (36) 
Juj»iter Is separated from the sun by small planets. (36) All 
the Homing stars are visible. (37) All the evening stars are 


xvdfL fb,. doAr inifir-Hlintr its invisible. (38) Mars is situated in his nocturnal triangle. (39) 
the moon, together The terrestrial triangle contains Mars only, its nocturnal lord. 


age, was inserted in the pro])er sign according to 
the calendar of the lunar cycle, its lunar station 
being also fixed by established rules ; tlie sun was 
placed according to tlie date. Tlie next step was 
to arrange these particulars systematically in the 
twelve houses, tlie exact hour of tlie event, or, 
failing that, the time of sunrise, being used as the 
determining point, 
of the 
point, 

deduced and interjircted 

12 . The horoscope of Jesus Christ. —As an 
illustration we sliall take the horoscope of the 
conception of Jesus, according to the form in 
which we are able to re-construct it^ from Hie 
Demotic table of the planets in the Berlin P. 8279, 


situated in Taurus. (40) Mars is in opposition to his house 
Scorpio. (41) The moon in trine with her house Cancer. (42) 
The moon 18 in her domain. (48) Tlie irigonum of (ire contains 
ita lonls conioineii in Aries. (44) The Irigonum of water 
contains its diurnal lady Venus. (45) The trlgonum of water 
contains its nocturnal ruler, the moon. (46) The moon and 
Venus are in trine. (47) The trigonuin of air is emj'tv. (48) 
Saturn and Ju)>iter are in conjunction. (49) This conjunction 
- ' . - . . occurs in Aries, and is thus co/i;wnr(io 7nazi;na, ami dominates 

_^ ^ From this, again, the positions l entire horoscope. (60) This conpinctio inaxtuia was ]>re- 

^ planS^S relative to one another, to tlie eastern ceded by a conjunctio rnagna, occuning in I'isces (indicating 

1 flwi 7 ndincfll Rions were the astrologicjil necessity for the forerunner, John the HaptiHt). 

,, and to the dllleient zodiacal signs, weit Saturn is in conjunction with the sun (but cf. 33). (52) 

Saturn ia in conjunction with Mercury, (53) Mars and Mercury 
are in dilTcrent houses, but close together. (64) Saturn and 
Venus are in the same relation. (.5''.) Juuiter is in conjunction 
with Mercury. (.56) Venus is visible. (.57) Saturn is visible. 
(.58) Jupiter is visible. (.5!») Saturn has no aspect witii the 
moon. (60) Saturn is in adxpectn^ cmifinis with Venus. (61) 
Saturn is in adupectus confLuis with Mars, but triply intercepted. 
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(62) Jupiter has no aspect with Uie moon. (6.‘i) Jupiter is in 
adHpectus covjinig with Venus, i)ut intercepted l)y Saturn. (04) 
Jupiter is in adxpt'chui con/inix with Mara, imt fioubiy inter¬ 
cepted. ((V)) Tlie sun has no n'^pect will) the moon. (OO) The 
sun is in ndHpechig confiti^s witii Vhnius, t)ut (l()ul)Iy intercepted. 
(67) Tiie sun is in adHpochm confinix with Mais, but inlerce})ted 
once. (t)S) Mercury has no aspect with tlie moon. (Olf) Mercury 
is in adxpectm conjinxx with Venus, hut triply intercepted. (70) 
Menairy is in adsjtectus condnis witli Mars. (71) Mars is in 
0 |)f) 08 itiori b) the moofi. (7J) Mars is in trine a.s])ect with 
Venus, (7.‘)) Full moon is Just past. (74) No plan(*ls are in 
quarliJe with each other. (77)) Of the tropical siirns only .Ari(;s 
Is occui)ied, I>ut it contains four planets. (70) All the planets 
except tlie moon are clustered near the sun. (77) All the 
planets exci-pt tlie moon and S’enus are under the influence of 
the sun (Mars as lord of the sun’s house). (78) Jupiter 
emerjfes from the sun’s heains. (79) Hence the conpinctio 
maxima also emerjfes. (8U) All the visilile planets and the moon 
are situated in tiie diurnal sky (81) AM invisible planets are 
in the nodurnal sky. (82) The lord of SiiLiirn’s house is Mara. 
(83) The lord of Jupiter’s house is Mara. (84) The lord of the 
sun’s house is Mars. (83) The lord of Mercury’s house is .Mars. 
(80) The lord of V’eniis’s house ia Jupiter. (87) The lord of the 
moon’s house is Mars. (88) The lord of the house of .Mars is 
VenuH. (89) The >ioros('o]>e, i.p. Arie.s, is masculine. (‘.>9) The 
other occupied iiouses are feminine. 

Several poiiit-s of detail may be left out of 
account. Hy makin^jf tlie lioroscope more pretdse, 
and dividin;.r it into dccanatcs tind dejj:rce 8 , we 
nii^lit mulldply indelinitely tlie ninety partitmlar.s 
given .above. TlicMe <lata of the positions occupied 
by the planets were known as (tpotcU'sniata. The 
ninety upatrlcs^nata ennmerated hero can be 
interpreted only in [»art at the present day, as our 
information rt'garding ancient modes of astrological 
inter)iretat ion is at best fragimnitary. According 
to rul(‘H still extant, inter|)olationH and ailjnst- 
nu'iits, no doubt, have also been m.ade in certain 
particulars. So far, however, as we can test the 
interi»rotations of this borosf'ope, it corresponds 
with tlie evangelical narratives of the life of .fesus 
even in its smalh'st det,ails. 

13 . The development of astronomy and astro¬ 
logy among the various peoples.—The foregoing 
sketch makes it evident that jirirnitive peoples 
constriKded their ealimdars by direct observation 
of tiie heavens. Similarly, it is amongst these 
primitive peoples, as indeed we might expect, that 
w'e lind tnc first steps of the transition from 
astronomy to astrology. Thus, in the int(;rior of 
some of the larger )Soiitli Sea Islands, as, e.r/., 
Horneo, .a jirimitlve astronomy and astrology are 
found amongst the aborigines, while the inhabit¬ 
ants of (he sea hoard, as also of the smaller 
islands, exliihit a liiglier development in the science 
of the stars, [lartly i)(3caus(* their nautical interests 
demaiidml a more (lioroughgoing observation of 
the li( 3 av('nly bodies, and partly heeause they w'ere 
intluciiced by the higher standard of (uilture 
attained by the Asiatic races, as is shown, for 
exanijde, by tlic fact that the Malay language 
contains words borrowed from (^hinese, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Of the jiictorial writing of 
ancient Mexico, jiart of the calendar is all that has 
liitlierto ))cen deciphered ; Imt even this siillices 
to slmw striking (■(urespuridences between the 
civilizations of America anterior to its discovery 
by (a)lumhiis and tliose of tlie amdent Asiatic 
races, and not least in astronomy and astrology, 
'I'lie development of these sciences already attained 
in tin; Ilahylonian jioriod or lati'r in the time of 
Alexander the Oreat is practically the same as 
now ))revails throughout (Jhina, in part of Japan, 
and, above, all, in 1 ridia. 

In th (3 West, likewise, tlie results of astronoin- 
i(‘al imiuiry ^\eJ■e still enciimhen'd with the old 
sujierstit ions c!onc(‘[)(ions. Tin.* e.arliest successful 
at(-emi»ts to eliminate these eonccjifions and their 
elleets from astronomy were made about A. I), 1500. 

It is true (hat at the /.('iiith of Koman civilization 
the educated clas.ses tried to throw the lumber of 
astrology overboard. Certain of the (.Church Fathers 
wrought strenuously to oust it from its place. But, 


on the one hand, the vexed question regarding the 
date of Easter, which was simjily a consoijuence of 
combining the lunar calendar oi Babylon with the 
solar calendar of hjgy[)t, and, on tlie other, the 
attempt to hx a year for the birth of Christ, gave 
astrology once more a certain adventitious prestige 
in Cliristian life and theology. Fre.sh vantage 
ground was also won for it in (he seeular learning 
of the Middle Ages by the Western drift of Islam 
and the Jewish K.ahuala, As a matter of fact, 
the astronomy of the West, and, in jiarticular, the 
eo.’ilesccnce of astronomy and astrology in the 
later culture of Western lands, is a development or 
an importation from the astronomy and astrology 
of the ancient East. 

Until the time of Kepler, astronomy wuis ahvays 
lioiind iij) with astrology, and its jirogress wms for 
tlie most [lart of a meagre kind. This majy seem 
incredible so long as we coniine our investig.’itiqn 
to a shorl, period abounding in records, but it is 
ahvays unsafe to argue from the silence of the 
earlier records that the ajijiarently fresh facts set 
forth in the later constitute an actual advance. 
No candid observer in the held of astrology could 
fail to notice that, while this or that forcc.ast might 
liajqicn to he correct, yet in many cases the con- 
liguration of the jilanels, how’ever skilfully inter- 
prct(‘d, could not he reconciled wuth the (acts of 
experience. (Jertaiii details of astrological pro- 
coilurc Avere, tlicrelOre, constantly being left 
Ix'liind, as in an ever-seething w’itclies’ caldron ; 
and, on the otlier hand, long disused methods were 
once more resorh'd to. This was especially the 
<‘as(i w hen, in periods of unrest, races and eiviliza- 
tions were shaken and mingled together. Detaih.'d 
researiJi in a narrowly circumscribed iR'.riod may 
thus produce the illusion of rajiid develojiment in 
a science which, in its leading fc'atures, really 
remained unehang(‘d from age to ago. 

The fundamental tenels )»romulgated by 
astrology as inviolably true were manifold. From 
the fourth house, as it seemed, welled iii) the sub¬ 
soil water and the sjiriugs whicli fed tlie rivers, 
while from the tenth house came (he rain. Noiv 
when primitive man found tin; moon in either of 
those iiouses he anticiip^i^fcd a (lood. But the 
moon was evidently eonnecicd also wdth the 
occurrence of menstruation, whicli was regarded 
as a periodic overflow' of hlooil. Jdie astrological 
explanations of these pliemonena tended to corro¬ 
borate one another so (ully that the sovereignty of 
the moon over the li(|nid element w'as deemed 
indisputable. An example of a dillcrent kind is 
furnished by the horoscope of dist^asc, or rather of 
the KardKXiais. Here the invalid >vas tl»e querent, 
and his malady the quesited, and information 
regarding them w'as sup))lied by the first and 
seventh Iiouses re.spectively. Nowg in the regular 
horoscope the sixth house was signilicant of pain 
and the eighth of death, and thus the entire 
w'esterii section of the sky from 45° above the 
horizon to 45 below it was the region of disease. 

In this exjianse, how^ever, the sun, distinguished 
among the })lanets as the source of heat, is situated 
betw'een three and nine o’clock n.in., and this 
again is the time when the invalid shows symptoms 
of fever. An ea.sy explanal ion w'as thus provided 
for the increase of febrile temperature, wdiile on 
the other hand the validity of the science was 
demonstrated once more. Astrology simply 
abounded in spurious proofs of this type. 

Thus the leading principles and ideas of 
astrology were looked upon for centuries as in¬ 
controvertible. Its failures w'ere attributed to 
points of secondary moment, save in cases where 
it seemed more convenient to change the time 
premised by a whole double-hour, and so to shift 
the entire horoscope by one house—an artifice 
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which would m general quite invert the first 
interpretation. Corrections and alterations were 
thus made in matters of detail, while amon.^ the 
more progressive peoples the general tendency was 
towards over-refinement in interpretation and an 
ever-exi)aii(ling casuistry. 

Accoidin^fly tliere \\as no real develoninent in 
the astrononiy and astrolo-y of the ancient East 
\vithm historic times, 'the extant evidences of 
the inscriptions go as far hack as the period of 
bargrini-sar-ali and NarAm-8in. From the rei<m 
of the former eight short texts are all that have as 
vet been brought to light, and from that of the 
latter sixteen only, all of the same date. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that we shall trace all 
the details of later astrology in sueli meagre 
records. It is surely sulticient for our purpose that 
the later period, (he arcliives of which may (piite 
well extend backwards to the monarchs just 
named, yields a mass of evidence to show that 
astronomy and astrology had by this time reached 
the status of a closed and rounded system. In- 
scri])tions from the age of Hammurabi make it 
clear that full instructions had already been drawn 
up for the practice of divination by cups in 
connexion with nlanetary conligurations. From a 
I>eriod about a tnousand yi'.ji.rs Ixdore Christ come 
the inscribed boundary-stones, the <iates of which 
are indicated by their arrangement of the planetary 
symbols. Thereafter the ricliest vein of astrological 
records is found in the library of Sardanapalus. 
We learn from these that there was a system of 
observatories covering (he whole kingdom, that 
there was an estahiishe<l s^*heme of relays for the 
professional astrologers and of s(*rial re})orts 
regarding their work, and that a State library had 
been established for the pur[)ose of supplying all 
needed information in astrology and the auxiliary 
arts of divination. It is to i)e regretted that as 
yet only the Reporta of the astrologius and the 
instructions regarding heiiatosco}>y have been 
properly edited. 'Tluj cuneiform texts of the jicriod 
between Sardanapalus and the beginning of the 
Christian era are not so rich in relevant information. 
The astronomical texts of this epoch, however, 
have found a thoroughly capable editor in Kuglcr, 
whose labours were based on the prejiaratory 
studies of Strassmaier and Kpiiing, but who, un- 
fortunat(dy, engaged as he Avas with the productions 
of a relatively short iieriod, has faihul to grasp tlie 
subject in its entirety. A final residuum of liaby 
Ionian astrology was the perfunctory knowledge o 
‘ the science of the Chahheans’ current in the days 
of the Roman Empire. From the beginning of ou 
era astrology and astronomy languishe<l on in th< 
various Asiatic countries, but they were borin 
westwards by the Arabs. INlesopotamia always 
remained more or less of a terra incognita iox 
counti’ies intluenced by (Jneco-Koman civiliza 
tion. 

On the other hand, Egypt became permanently 
merged in the Roman Ihiipirc, and, at a late: 
period, in the Ryzantine Empire. It was Egypt 
therefore, that brought Babylonian astronomy am 
astrology into real contact with the West. Even 
in the most remote times, in a period, it may be, 
anterior to the hirst Dynasty, astrology, religion 
and medicine were combined as one science at 
Heliopolis, d'he high priest of Heliopolis, oflicially 
invested with the star-spotted panther’s skin, was 
all along the su])reme State astrologer until thr 
imperial age of Rome, and he bore the title o 
‘great in vision’ already alluded to. A hieiaicl 
of this order is named in the Bible (Cn 4D^) as tli 
father-in-law of Joseph-of that Josepli wlio wa; 
himself an interi)reter of dreams etc.) am 

practised the art of divination by bowls (44' S 
referred to in connexion witli IJammurabi. Dn tii 


all of a tomb dating from the reign of Seti i. w« 
ml lists of stars, times of culmination, etc. 
Ixtmisive tables of epliemerides and a fragment 
f planetary divination according to the ditVerent 
ouses, together with corresponding dream-tables, 
avc survived from the age of Augustus. We 
ossess even horosco])e-texts drawn up in the 
mperial period. Our minor records of later 
Egyptian astrology are thus fairly numerous. 

(jlrmco-Roman civilization throughout its entire 
eographical and historical range, until the estab- 
ishment of the world-empire and its swift decline, 
ever produced such monuments as we find in the 
reat empires of the East. Observatories of 
lolossal proportions, attached to primeval temples 
ontaining archives by which the positions of the 
laiiets might be traced and tested for centuries 
.ml millenniums, were never the work of Greece 
nd Rome. Among the Ftriiscans, therefore, and 
ubseqiiently among tlic Romans, it Avas the 
arrogates of astroh)gy t hat occnipied the central 
lace. Apuh;ius explicitly asserts that the Chal- 
l;eans Avere the founders of astronomy and 
strology. But, so far as the Romans concerned 
hemselves with the study, they appealed to the 
works of an assumed k'gyptian king called 
iSachepso and his astrologer I'etosiris of Sais. At 
a later |)eriod Claudius Ftohnmeus (A. l). 100-178) 
Avas regarded as the final authority in our twin 
sciences, and beside him Ave catch a glimpse of the 
lomeAvhat legendary Hermes 'I'rismegistos. But, 
as has been already indicated, the claims of 
astrology were not left unchallengi'd in this 
Kuiod. Alnmt the year A.D. 200 (he famous 
liiysician Sextus Ihnpiricus Avrote a Avork in six 
>(.»oks irpo? /jiaO-qp-aTiKovs^ of Avhich the lifth Avas 
lirected aarpoKbyov^, He prefaces his con- 

utation by a sketch of the entire system of knoAV- 
ledge possessed by the XaXSaZot, ami in this he 
jrovides valuable materials for a thoroughgoing 
Bgest of the astrological texts in the library of 
Sardanapalus. 

In this later pmdod, hoAvever, astrology has main¬ 
tained some degree of j)rogress in the Far East. 
Among the (.’hinese ami .lajuincse, occult art, in the 
modern ‘fengshui,’ seems rather to have taken the 
form of geomancy. Just as in the Near East 
astrology gave birth to hepatoscopy, so in China 
and Japan the intmpretation of the planets 
in the celestial vault lias been transformed into 
divination by the carajiace of the tortoise. 
Similarly the Gypsies have develoyied a system of 
fortune-telling from the open hand ; and the 
designation of the convexities of the jialm as 
‘mounts’ of the various yilanets shoAvs us that this 
practice also is a surrogate of astrology. 

Literature, —The significance of astronomy and astrology for 
the interpretation of the religions conceptions of the ancient 
East, as also for the exegesis of the Ilible, has only recently been 
rec'ognizod. Tliero is as yet no comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject. Contributions to the study have come mainly from 
the hand of H. Winckler (especially in hn Kavip/e um den 
alien Orient^ Leipzig, ltH)7), of whom A. Jereniias {Die Pan- 
babylonisten, der alte Orient nnd die aegyptische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1907) has proved an able ally. Fugitive essays have 
appeared in considerable numbers, principally in publications 
of the Vorderaitiatische Oeeellschaft and the Orientaliutische 
Literalnrzeitung ; Ilinrichs (I.oipzig) has also issued a number. 
At first the new exegetioal theory encountered very strong 
opposition, but afterwards seemed to have won a general assent; 
more recently, however, the work of Kuglcr, already referred 
to and appraised, has given it a partial reverse, K. SudhofI 
{fat roinaUieinatiicer, vomernlich iin 15. und 16. Jahrhnndert, 
Breslau, 100‘2) and the present writer, starting from the history 
of medicine, have studied the ancient astronomy and astrology, 
and have arrived at tiie same results as Winckler, though 
by a very dilTerent path. The present writer has also written 
numerous e.ssays on the subject, and these have aojH.’ared In 
various periodicals, medical, philologic^il, and theological, 
csp. Die Angaben der Berliner Planetentafel, p. 8279, 
Berlin, 1903, Dan Homucop der KmpfungniH Christi, do. 1908. 
These publications are based upon cuneiform and hiero¬ 
glyphic (or demotic) texts which have only recently becoins 
accessible. 
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The leadir^ work for the discovery of the relevant cuneiform 
texts is C. Bezold, Catalogue of the Cffueiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the DritiHh Muscmn, 6 vols. The shorter 
texts are to some extent accessible in Thompson, Reports of the 
Magicians and Astronomers of Mineoeh and Babylon (lt)()()). 
Outgrowths of Oriental astronomy and astrology are foun<l in 
the writings of Clauciius l*toleni;eus, Claudius Valens, I’aulus 
Alexandrinus, Julius Finnicus Maternus, and Marcus Manilius, 
and also In tlie works of opponents, such as Sextus Erripiricus, 
Cicero {de. Dioinatiojie), Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, anti, in the 15th 
and I6th cents., Hieronymus Cardamms and Pico de Mirandola. 
Boll, Sph(rra, is a modern comi)rehensive work dealing with 
classical astrology and astronomy, but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corre8j>on(ling treatment of the ancient 
East. The latest cuneiform texts from the perio<l of the Persian 
kings and the Seljtiks have been utilized by Kugler in vol. i. of 
a work to be completed in 5 vola. E. Stuckeu, Astralmythen 
(Leipzig, 1007), admirably depicts the process by whicii the myths 
and legends of the various races of mankind grow out of the 
same original astrological conceptions, and arranges the stupend¬ 
ous mass of iziaterials according to their aflinities with the 
Biblical narratives regarding Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Esau, and 
Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kurzes Haiuihuch dcr Astrologie, and giving te<'hnical informa¬ 
tion about the placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1801^. A vast aggregation of data relating to the vestiges 
of astrology in Asia and the South Seas may be gleaned from the 
Mittheilungen der deutschen (tesellschaft fur Salur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens, In Der Janus (Archie fur Gesch. der Medicin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attem]»t to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is always 
confronted with the difficulty of knowing which of the manifold 
ramifications of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the leading works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
field of inquiry with which he is concerned. 

b\ VON Oefelk. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Primitive).- 
Knowledge of tlie inovenieiita of the heavenly 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees by most 
primitive peoples. In the earlier stages of civiliza¬ 
tion that continued observation whicli is necessary 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the foundation of astronomical science, is not 
possible through lack of proper means of recording 
its results, nor is it called for by the practical 
requirements of a population which lives chielly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of tlie recurring seasons becomes 
essential, and it is necessary that some means 
should be found to mark tlie proper sea.sons for 
performing the operations to eii.sure the food 
supply. In the st.ars, with their regular motions 
of rising and setting, jirimitive man has found the 
earliest and most convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, tlie 
sujiposed moveiiient of the sun round the earth, 
the ])liases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formuhe composed of material drawn 
from the texture of man’s religious beliefs. The 
celestial bodies, eijually with his fellows and ma¬ 
terial 8urroiinding.s, he considers to be animated 
with a personality like his own, though more 
powerful. Starting from thi.s fundamental as.sump- 
tion, primitive man ha.s fasliioned for himself, in 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob¬ 
servation. 

I. Sun and moon. —It is almost universal among 
lu imitive races that both sun and moon should be 
regarded as alive and quasi-haman in nature. 
I'lieir sex ditl'crs among ditt'erciit races, but the 
moon is more coiiinionly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
ahso recognizcHl. Among the Dieri of Australia 
the sun is tlie daughter of a Dieri woman, who 
after lier birth sank into the earth in shame. The 
natives of haicounter Ray say that the sun is a 
woman who has a lover among the dead. Each 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her by 
her lover. A Wotjohaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a woman who was digging yams and rea<‘hed 
the West; after wandering round the earth she 
came hack to the oMi(!r side, and has done the saimj 
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ever since. The Wurunjerri say that the sun is the 
sister of every one. This may be conipared with 
the story of the origin of the sun to d by the 
Arunta. At Alice Springs there is a tradition that 
in the Alcheringa the sun came out of the earth at 
a spot now mai Ked by a stone in the country of the 
Bandicoot jieojile, in the form of a spirit woman, 
accompanied by two other Panunga women, who 
were sisters, the elder of whom carried a child. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and she 
doe.s this every day, visiting the old spot at night 
and rising in tlie morning. A medicine-man could 
see her in the hole, but not a person witli ordinary 
vision. Tlie two women settled among tlie Bandi¬ 
coot people, and originated a local sun totem. This 
totem may be compared with the sun totem of the 
Incas. The sun has a delinite relation to each 
individual member of the various divisions, belong¬ 
ing itself to the Panunga division, as did the two 
women. Among these peoide a ceremony con¬ 
nected with the woman and the child is performed, 
in which symbols of tlie sun are Avorii. 

The Masai say tliat the sun married the moon, 
and they had a light. Each damaged the other. 
The sun was so ashamed that he became bright, in 
order that people might not he able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashamed, and it is possible to 
see that her mouth is damaged and that one eye is 
missing. 

It is interesting to note that, while the sun is a 
man and the moon a woman, the Masai word for 
sun, eng-oloiig, is feminine, and ol-apa, ‘the moon,’ 
is masculine. The Bushman story goes that the 
sun was an old man, from whose armpit light 
radiated ; some children threw him up in the sky, 
where he stuck. 

Occasionally both sun and moon are feminine. 
Among the Mantras the sun is a woman, who is 
continually being pulled by a string hehl by her 
lord. Tlie moon is a woimui, the wife of Moyang 
Bcrtang, who sits in the moon making nooses for 
men. 

(a) Origin and nxavements of the, nun. —Tlie origin 
of tlie sun, as related in the Tenibeh legend of 
Sam-mor and his battle with Naing, has advanced 
beyond the anthropomorphic stage. When Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he rolled the lire with 
which he liad fought into a ball, and this, as the 
sun, still revolves round the mountain to watch 
Naing. This conception of the sun as inanimate 
is probably due to external irithience, hut it has a 
larallel among the Gallinomeros of Central Cali- 
ornia, where the hawk and the coyote, after 
jostling one anotlier painfully in the darkness 
which then prevailed, collected two masses of 
inllainiiiable substance; the hawk then Hew up 
into tlie sky with them, and lighted them with 
(lint. They give light as the sun and the moon. 
The Wurunjerri believe that the sun \vas made by 
Puppu-inibul, one of the race inhabiting the eartu 
while everything was dark. This jiersonage, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, belongs to the race 
of demiurges of which Prometheus is the type. 

The .sun did not always cross the sky in tlie same 
leisurely manner as at present. The great feat of 
Maui, the Maori hero, was tliut he tamed the sun. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerci¬ 
fully that he lamed him, and he has walked slowly 
ever since. In Samoa the sun had a child by a 
Samoan \voiiiari, wlio traiiped the sun by a rope 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed the sun, 
and made him promi.se to go slowly. The same 
or an analogous explanation is found in Aztec 
folk-lore and in North America. On the other 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the sun did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Victoria, 
Nomilie decided that the sun slionld disappear at 
intervals, and aiidresscd it in an incantation, ‘ Sun, 
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sun, burn your wood, burn your internal substance, 
and go down. Ihe sun now burns his fuel in a 
day, and goes below for fresh firewood (R. Broueh 
Smyth, Ahongincs of Victoria, iv. 430). In Mela¬ 
nesia Qat (tlie Melanesian hero) went to Qom»- 
(‘night’) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, in twelve hours or so, crept up 
from the horizon and sent the sun crawling to the 
WesMCodrington, JAl, Feb. 1881). In a Brazilian 
myth, a man (‘ the great serpent’) who owned ni^dit 
sent it in a gourd to his daughter on her marriage ; 
the messengers o[)ened the gourd and let it out*^ 
Various explanations are given of the sunset. 
The simplest is that the sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole from which he arose. The 
pieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the night travels underground to the East, in 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
Ejnrptian belief. Not infreouently the sunset myth 
takes the form of a legend oi a personal hero plung¬ 
ing into the body of a personal night. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of lline-nui-te-po, ‘Great 
Daughter of Night,’ and thus brought darkness and 
death into the world. Since then the sun descends 


into the under world, and repeats tlie battle with 
Hine-nui-te-po every nigla. An explanation of 
sunset is that Maui took lire, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basiitos, 
all men but Litaolano were devoured by a monster. 
He also was swallowed, but cut his vvayout. The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Utombende is 
of a similar character. 

( 6 ) Origin and movements of the moon. —The 
moon occupies a prominent place in primitive folk¬ 
lore for which her periodical growth, diminution, 
and disappearance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may not unreasonably be held to be 
responsible. Like the sun, the moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the variation in the attribution of sex to 
the moon among difl'erent peoples. One or two 
further instances which illustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntas the moon is a big man {ctwa oknurcha). 
They say that, when there was no moon in the sky, 
a man died and rose again as a boy. The people 
ran away. He said, ‘ l)o not run away or you will 
die. I shall die, but will rise again in the sky.’ 
He giew^ III) and died, reai)pearing as the moon. 
Since then lie dies perioelicatly. When he is not 
visible, he goes away to his two wives who live in 
the west. A secoiul legend of the origin of the 
moon, which is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon was carried by a blackfelloiv 
in the hollow of his shield, who hid it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it was stolen from 
his shield while lying on the ground. He })ur 8 ued 
the robber but could not catch him, so he shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during the night. In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
who climbed a tree to pick grubs. His sons made 
the tree grow to the sky, where he became the 
moon. The 1 fieri say that there was once no moon ; 
the old men held a council, and a mura-rnura gave 
them a moon in order that they might know when 
to hold their ceremonies. The same reason for th 
moon’s existence is given among the Todas. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that these 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by his sister the sun, when he tried to embrace 
her. Among the Besisi it is said that their chief an¬ 
cestor Gall’er khigkoh once fell to earth and climber 
back to the moon by means of a festoon whicl 
he plaited. His comrade Porang Aliyan ascende< 
with Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quickly, 
baking his rope with him. Porang now dwells ir 


he moon, protecting the souls of the dead whe 
isit the moon from wild beasts. The Mantraa 
jelieve the dark spots on the moon to bo a tree. 
"h(* Malays see in the moon a banyan tree, under 
hich sits a hunchback plaiting a lishing line. 
kVhen the line is linished, he will lish up everything 
•n earth, but a rat always gnaws awa^ the line. 
I'liis belief also occurs in Sumatra. Ine Malaya 
dso say ‘ the moon is great with a mouse deer,"a 
relief possibly derived from the Sanskrit idea of 
he hare which was taken up into the moon for 
irotection. In Mexico it was said that a god 
unote the moon in the face with a rabbit (Sahagun, 
dii. 2 ); in Zululand ami Tibet a hare was trans- 
ated to the moon. The connexion between the 
are and the moon is also found unong the Nama- 
uas of South Africa. The hni^c was sent to men 
o confer upon them a return to life after death, 
»ut by a mistake in the message made them mortal, 
n Fiji the .same point of human mortality was 
.rgued between the moon and the rat. The latter 
revailed. 

'I'he Wotjobaluk also connect the moon with a 
csurrcction after d aith. When all animals w'ere 
lien and women, the moon used to say, ‘ You up 
gain,’ and the dead came to life. An old man 
aid, ‘ Let them remain dead ’ ; none then came to 
fe except the moon. 'I'he connexion is obviously 
uggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
ion of the phases of the moon. Various explana- 
ioTis are current. The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in his arms w’hen she is tired, 
ifter carrying her for two days, be leaves her in 
is setting-iilace. On the fourtli day she is 
isible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
iattlo see her again. The Wiimbaio say that the 
moon did not die periodically until so ordered by 
Nurelli. The natives of Encounter Bay held that 
he moon was a dissipated woman who spent her 
ime among the men, but when she w^asted away 
hey drove her out. While she is in seclusion she 
eeds upon nourishing roots and becomes plump 
igain (Brough Smyth, op. cit. i. 432). 

(c) Eclipses .—An eclipse, whether of the sun or 
)f the moon, is at all times regarded with dread; 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
it least, to be caused by a monster who uevours, 
or attempts to devour, the luminary. See art. 
PuoDioiKs AND Portents, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2 . Stars.—'riie belief tliat the stars are great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the world. Stars 
are grouped together in constellations which re¬ 
present persons, many of them large, sometimes 
ncluding one or more of the constellations of our 
astronomy The inhabitants of Torres Straits in¬ 
clude in their constellation Tagai—a hero who 
stands at the head of a canoe hobling a spear and 
a bunch of fruit—the Southern Cross, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Con- 
taurus. The ‘ Shark ’ includes the Great Bear and 
Arcturus and Gemma. In New Zealand Orion’s 
Belt is Maui’s Elbow, while the Southern Ooss is 
identified w ith the stern of the canoe of Tamarete. 
Among the Wiirunjerri of Australia a and Crucis 
and a and /3 Centauri and other stars are the sons 
of Bunjil, the latter himself being Altair. Two 
stars on either side of him are his wives, wdio belong 
to tlie black swan totem, while his brother Nurong 
and his wives are Antares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and his sons were translated to the sky in 
a whirlwind. The whole group is intimately con¬ 
nected with the totemic system, Bunjil or Pund-jel 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
in Australia the Aruntas say the Evening Star is a 
woman who w'ent into the earth at a snot marked 
by a white stone at Temple Bar in the Macdonnell 
Range, leaving her chnringa behind. Every child 
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conceived at this stone belongs to the Evening Star 
totem, it is in tlie lizard totem country, 

and any child conceived ntar the stone is a lizard. 
Orion’s Belt is said to he a group of young men 
dancing corrohoree. Jupiter, the ‘foot of day’ 
(Ginabong-Bearp), was a chief among tlie old 
spirits, a race translated before the aj)pearanco of 
man. Among the Eskimos of Greerdand, Orion’s 
Belt is ‘the host Ones,’ a number of seal hunters 
who lost their way home. J’lie Pleiades, an ex¬ 
tremely important group of stars for primitive 
peojjles, were known to the Indians of North 
America as ‘ the Dancers,’ to the Ea])j)S as a com¬ 
pany of virgins, and to the Australians as a group 
of girls playing corrohoree. The Aruntas believed 
them to be women who went up into the sky and 
hav e remained there ever since. A legend of the 
Wurunjerri runs that, when some young women 
were digging yarns, the crow stole their yam .si icks. 
Tliey were swefit into the air, when Bellin-Bellin 
let the whirlwind out of the bag, and the stars are 
the lire on the end of their yarn sticks. Another 
version says that the group is Bunjil’s daughter 
and two men wh.o were turned into women Iry Bun¬ 
jil’s sou, each receiving yam sticks from Biinjirs 
daughter. 'The almost unvarying association of 
the I’leiades wit h women among ditl'enmt races is 
reniarkalile. It thus appears that the legends 
which attribute an heroic and human origin to 
the stars and constellations contain the germs of 
conceptions which have lieen utilized by modern 
astronomy in mapping out the heaven.s. 

Stars, however, arc not always translated human, 
divine, and ‘ semi’-divine beings. Allusion has 
already been made to tlio Malay ami Sakai belief 
that stars are clefts in a sujxirincumhent rock. 
Take-mahuta, in the Polynesian story, after .separ¬ 
ating Ids father and his mother, stuck stars all 
over his father’s body. Maui, after slaying his 
.sons, placed an eye of each in the heaven as the 
moridng and everdng star respectively -a story 
which represtmts a transition stage between the 
two groujfs of anim.ate and inanimate origin. 

It i.s not surprising to lind the stars logarded as 
the moon’s children. The Mantras say tliat once, 
the sun and m(»()n, who were both women, had 
many children, the stars, fhey agreed to devour 
them. While tin; sun did as agreed, the moon hid 
her childi en, producing them al'tt'rwards. 'riie .sun, 
being very angry, now pursues the moon hut can¬ 
not catch her, though .sometimes .she succeeds in 
biting her, causing an eclipse. J’he same story i.s 
told by the llos ot Chota Nag])ur. In this story, 
however, the sun threw a hat(;liet at the moon and 
cut her in two. 

For practical purposes among most ])rimitive 
peoples tlie stars p(*rform a more important func¬ 
tion than the sun. By their rising and setting the 
time.s of the feasts and ceremonie.s are determined, 
and among agricultural ])eot)le.s their movements 
serve as a calendar l)y which the variou.s operation.s 
in cultivating the soil are regulated. In the Torres 
Straits, dhigai maiks the time for new yarn.s and 
the migrations of turtle ; Seg, the time for another 
kind of yam. J’he Murray Islanders also u.se 
Tagai as a mark in nar igat ion. The rising of the 
consl(‘lI:ition Dorgai, which coincides with the 
North-West Monsoon, is the time to ‘mak(Mlance.’ 

Tlie natives of Borm’o, especi.ally the I)ayak.s, 
watch for the Pleiades to determine when to 
prepare their ground for planting. When it is 
estimatiHl that the wet season is ajmroaching, men 
are sent to the forest to watch for the rising of the 
Pleiades, The Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo 
measure the length of the sun’s .sh.adow by means 
of a marke<l stick with the same obicet (C. Hose, 
JRAS, Straits Branch, Jan, 1905), The importance 
of such observation of sidereal phenomena i.s evi- 
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dent when it is remembered that in tropical regions 
the seasons bring little or no sigm of change to 
serve as the farmer's calendar. Ihe Ma.sai recog¬ 
nize that the rainy season is approaching when 
they ‘^ee the Pleiades, while in the Society I.slands 
the year is divided into two halves, Matari-i-irna 
and Matnri-i-rnvo according a.s this constellation is 
visible above the horizon after sunset or not. In 
fact over nearly the whole woild the rising of the 
Pleuides is tlie’beginning of the year or a cycle, 
marks the time for fea.sts, and is an occasion of 
ceremonial observance. It may be recalled in 
pa.ssing that Penrose found that the Hecatompedon 
and tlie old Erechtlieum had been ascribed to the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades on May day ; and in 
Britain, it is suggested, wliile Stonehenge appears 
to have been built in relation to the rising of the 
sun at (he summer solstice, the ‘ Hurlcrs ’ in Corn¬ 
wall on pnnin faeic evidence .seem to have been 
))uilt in relation to the heliacal rising of the Pleiades 
on May morning R.C. 1600 approximately. 

In some cases the use of the stars as a calendar 
is not immediately obvious, but is a matter of 
inlerjtretation. In Australia, Yuree and Waniel 
(C.istor and Bollux) pursue the Kangaroo (Capella) 
and kill him at the iK'giniiing of tlie great heat, 
and the mirage is (he smoke of the (ire they roast 
him by. Marpe.aii-Kiirrk and Neilloan (Aretiirus 
and Lyra) discovered the ant-pupa and the eggs of 
the loan bird and taught the aborigines to use 
tbeni for food. As Tylor points out, these legends 
and (heir analogues may fairly be interjireted as 
indicating the sea.sons when the [iiijia and eggs 
may be found, the great heat expected, and so 
forth. 

3 . Signs and omens. — The train of thought 
nmierlying firimitive astronomical theory would 
seem p(‘ci]liarly adajded to fo.ster the magical con- 
cejitions and analogies u]>un which astrological 
rea.soning is based. Omens and signs, favourable 
and unfavourable, are and have alway.s been the 
object of constant observation in the past of savage 
and semi-civilized peofile. It i.s, thendore, not snr- 
pri.sing that peculiar powers iu controlling human 
events should he attributed to those lieavenly 
bodies which are regarded as endowed witli powers 
similar to but greater than those possessed by 
human beings, hh'en when a stage h.as been 
reached at which the magic powers of the witch 
no longer gain credence, belief in the power of tlie 
moon or the first star of the evening to grant a 
wish remains as evidence of a time when the favour 
of the heavenly bodies was e.s.sential to success. 
Lacking the knowledge neccs.sary for the p.seiido- 
Hcienl.ilie cartography of astrology, primitive races 
never attained the heights of judicial astrology. 
Yet the belief that, for instance, a child horn under 
Leo would ))os.sess (pialities usually as.soeiated with 
a lion is one with which a savage woiihi find him- 
.self in full symoathy. Jdie Malay.s po.sse.ss an 
elaborate .system by which the year is mai)ped out 
into lucky and unlucky periods depending upon 
a rotation of days, each associated with deities, 
planets, and lucky and unlucky colours, and are 
acquainted with the use of the magic squares. 
But their a.strological science has been borrowed 
from the Hindus and Arabs. In the case of races 
which may truly he de.scribed as primitive, the 
germ of the science rather than the science itself 
is found, while vestigial traces of these yirimitive 
beliefs linger in the popular folk-lore of civilized 
countries. The belief that the weather changes 
with the phase.s of the moon is found among the 
Ewe peonies of West Africa, where a certain 
iinmherot days’rain is said to accompany each of 
tJie four changes of the moon. At the.se times they 
are forbidden to take purgatives, and cliildren and 
cattle are born. At the rising of Eza (Orion) rain 
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falls for seven days in accordance with the number 
of stars in the group ; three days’ rain follows the 
rising of the group Atielo, while the star Toro is 
peculiarly favouraDle to huntsmen, who call this 
time Laaor^be, ‘animal chop grass’ (P. Fr. Muller, 

‘ Folkloristische Ewhetcxte^ (Gc-T)ialekt), Globus, 
Ixxix. Jan. 17, 1901). These beliefs, however, may 
be regarded as generalizations from imperfect data 
assisted by magic, rather than as orminating in 
a magical connexion. A less doubtiul case of 
intimate relation between celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena occurs in tlie widely distributed belief, 
still common in European folk-lore, that fertility of 
crops and success in an enterprise depend on an 
action undertaken under a waning moon. The 
Lithuanians wean boys on a waxing, and girls on 
a waning moon, believing that in the one case it 
provides strength, in the other, slenderness and 
grace. 

An instance of a belief which most nearly ap¬ 
proaches judicial astrolo;ry is quoted by Tylor 
(Prim. Cult.* i. 129) from Sliortlaiid. Tlie Maoris 
when besieging a ‘pa’ believed that the result 
could be foretold by the relative position of Venus 
and the moon ; if the planet were above the moon, 
the foe would conquer; if below, the home force 
would he victorious. 

Literature. —No coinpreheneive ntuily ui promtive astronomy 
on sclentitlo lines has been made; rehn'tx^e to astronomieftl 
lesrenda and a few idontUlcatioris of stars known to the natives 
wUl be found scattered in works dealing; with individual races. 
General principles of study will be found in E. B. Tylor, 
Prim Cxdt.-^ 2 vol.s., 1904, and A. Lang:, Mvth, Itit. and 
1899.’ See also Sir N. Lockyer, l>a\m of A ISOl. 
For ceremonies connected with the I’leiades see R. Andree ni 
Globus Ixiv, no. 22. Instances here quoted are laktm chieHy 
from W W Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Skeat-Blagden, 
ixalay knifua. ; A. W Howitt 
Nat Tr. of S.E. AusL, 1906; Spencer-GiUen, Nat. Tr. of 
rent 1808; A. C. Haddon.Uead Ilnnten^, lOOl; A. C. 

Hollis The Masai, 1906 ; Sir G. (^rey, Polynesian Mythology, 

1866 . ’ K. N. Fallaize. 
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I, Sources.— A largo part of our knowledge of the 
astrology and astronomy of the American Tndian.s ^ 
is derived from their traditions as reported by 
early European and American missionaries and 
travellers. These writers had the a<ivantage of 
contact with the various tribes liefore European ( 
influence had extensively modilied their modes of 
thought, hut they paid little attention to astro- , 
nomical traditions. The few ''X 

tioned by them are seldom ideiitihed and the 
identifications are frequently indefinite or in- 

monument*. do BourbrnirR, Parie, 18IU), 

mars'eripte^eithe^^ 

pre-Columbian nvaterml w h Europe. 

^Thev include some myths and philadelplna, 

basis (cf. also Brinton, ^nnajsof / 'pemanas, e<l 

18B5; and ZdrU 

Ximenez de la Espo^a, indifference towardf 

geientific travellers huf ethnoloLUsti now recoi^mize the 

astronomical ^ ^nd^are collecting material which 

In rpinf%ttnr" between. Indians and Euroi>eanB 

affords sufhcdenteyulence of nabpnpplcmenterl by 

in North America these traditions^arej^l^ 
few valuable star and Huichols (Dorsey, i 

amongst the ^ Zinbian Museum Jieport, xi. pi. /2 

9 RB^W, p. 378; Eidd Museum of Natura 

Lumholtz, in 3fe^nyirs 0/ f/^ A - intimately associate^ 

History, m. 67 « > JAfJ^ecret societies. The Osat^e char 
with the ritual of the tr , and evening stars 

represents the the Milky Way and part c 

gun and moon and Prf ^bly the G,eat 

Scorpio. The Pawnee chart shows rne 
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ttle Bear, Northern Crown, Orion, Hyades, Pleiades, Milky 
ay, and probably Capella ; that of the Huichols depicts as 
ars or constellations the Scorpion (Scorpio) and its Heart 
mtareg), the Deer (Taurus?), which is iiursued by the l)^q a 
Oman bearing a child, the Crab, Beehive, Humming: ird, 
ad other objects. The winter counts of the \N estern tribes 
‘presented each year by some important event, which is 
,ctured upon a buffalo hide. Naturally they Include astro- 
rimical llgurcs. That of Lone Dofr, for example, presents the 
.etcoric shower of 1833, a comet, ami a solar eclipse. The 
Itars of Pueblo secret societies furnish numerous steUar 
■mhols, as is shown by the researches of Cushing' and tewkes 
RBKW, JAFL, and Arner. Anthropologist. TableU in- 
ribed witli astronomical cliaracters have been found at itock- 
>rd Illinois, Mitchell Co., North Carolina, and in Missouri, 
xceptinyr the rayed solar face, crescent moon and morning 
id evening; stars, the characters upon these tablets have not 

?eri sati.sfactorily deciphered.! 

The Mexican calendar stones present anot ■ r and an elaborate 
mrce of astronomical symbolism, to whic. onsiderable study 
las been directed (see Calendar [Mexica' J. 

’ astronomical signllicance have also beeu found in the Chibcha 
ludon of Colombia. The symbols seem to correspond with 
ose ascribed to the Chibcha calendar and constellations by 
miuesne(cf. Bollaert, Anfu/u<irm?i Researches London, 18W , 

Iso Humboldt, Researches, and Lemly, m Centwy Mag., 1891, 

HSh). A circular Rold ‘zodiac’ from Cuzco presents a solar 
.ye<l face siirroimded by twelve unknown symbols (Lollaert, 
ip. cit. i>. 146; Markham, Cuzco and Lima I.oiidon, I8e0, pp. 

07-10*8 • Wiiiiior, Critical and Narratire History oj America, 
'oston. 1884-1889, i. 23.".)- A woo.len box from 
■ South America fiLUired by KinsrsborouKdi 
"S London 1831. W.) presents Poruvian symbols of the sun 
id’ moon, Orion, Taurus, the riciades, and other consteUations, 
ut they are associated with symbols of European orufin. 

A most valuable source of asironomical ®. J® Ara 

cruviari star chart of Salcamayhua, » 
the niliiiir class, who wrote during the first uuarter of the 
th cent arvu Witti the excej.lion of a prudential reference to 
tie sy^ the Soulhern Cross, this chart presents only 
Uive concepts. It gives symbols of f-*'® 
orning and evening stars, southern pole. Coal Sack, Milky 
'a, ,l^?d an the a.terism9 

u Congrfs international des Amfricanistes, Pans, 1900, p. 

2 *!’Scientific knowledge.-Tlie use of gTiomons, 
atural and artificial, was wide-spread in America, 
kmongst many of the tribes there are still old meis 
riio delight in determining the seasons and the 
ime of day by the position and direction of the 
olar shadows. The Fneblos have measured and 
anjed the sunrise points on the eastern horizon so 
fis to divide the year into two periods of six 
iionths, and the time of the equinox is determined 
ith groat care. The Zunis used as a gnomon an 
■rect sandstone slab adorned with a solar elhgy 
(Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, pp. 305-306; Fowkes, Annual Cere^ 
monies at Waipi, Leyden, 1895). 

At Chapultepee, in 1775, a stone wa.s found 
' under which three crossed arrows jiointed accu¬ 
rately to the equinoctial and solstitial sunrise 
» points (Lollaert, in Memoirs of the Anthropological 
SockOj of London, i. ‘ilUlV.). Tlie main doorway 
of the chief temple of Cuzco fronted the north-e^t, 

■ 90 that at the .luiie Bolstice the rays of the riaing 

' nn would penetrate into the tempe and illumine 
'! the solar iilate at the opposite end, thus recalling 
1 ho temples of Kgypt and Greece ; and the early 
^ Christian cathedrals oriented to the sunrise point 
a on tl'o day of the saint to whom they were 
ic dedicated. It is not unlikely that the orientatioii 
“ of Mexican and Peruvian structures wil eiialile 
ai future investigators to determine the dates of 
a their construction bv means of tfie method so 
'I hrifliantly pursued by l.ockyer in Egypt and 
1 Penrose in Greece (Lockyer, Dunw o/yli ienomy, 
lie London, 1894). Deetie has shown that the mono- 
•li lithio gateway and a larp stone platform at 

“ Tiahuanaco probably serveif as a solar ilial. Ti e 

Won I'rocccdinqs of Davenport Acad, of Sciences, f. I. 

M The Mound Builders, Ciiioinnati, 1879, p. 118 ; Short, 

.f/ hwriS Antiquity, New York. 1880, p. 38. 
-o \v'*S Beebe, who mode a speoial study of 

a Pinua tablets, attempU-d a full explanation of both. He 
ra and ^’‘1^ ^ ’ wholly and the latter partly astronomical, 

V,m W, taScUlTon o7 the latter .U.b. lilU. chance of 
lar but hi9 B nresent stage of our knowledge. A copy 
ars prSit^d notes^s deposited in the Davenuort 

' ' 7cjm™v. Itovenport, low*. Onei»fnthe»iilhor8po»»es»loM. 
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sides of the ^ of Mexico and Central 

America are often alif;ned to the c;i,rdinal points. 
In Mexico, Nohel descrihes a per})eiuli(‘ular sliaft 
in the pyramid of Xochicalco wliich permitted tlie 
rays of the zenith sun to fail upon an altar in an 
interior chamher. 'Jdie shadows cast by the steps 
of the pyramid of I’apantia were observed for 
calendar purposes (friim))oldt, Iieserirrhcs, ii. 87), 
and tradition indicates a similar use of the steps 
and platforms at Cuzco known as the ‘ Monkeys’ 
Dance.’ Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, moreover {Boas 
Anniversary Volume, New York, 190G, pp. 290-299), 
points out various pieto;j,r{)phs in tlie Mexican 
codices Avhich represent priests observing the stars 
to determine the time. The diflerent divisions of 
lime were marked hv the sounding of drums or 
trumpets in the temples. 'The priests used various 
inetiiods to fix tlie jiositionof the asterisms. They 
observed them through the doorway of the temple, 
which was elevated above the surrounding country, 
sometimes jilacing forked or bifurcated sticks 
witliin the doorway to define the position more 
exactly, and sometimes using a peculiar figure 
representing the drawn-up limbs or a seated man 
for the same purpose. A possible use of rows of 
upright sticks is also indicated. 

Tlie Peruvians are also said to have noted the 
solstices and equinoxes by means of the shadows 
cast by certain columns. Tliose on the equator 
were held most sacred, because at the equinox 
they cast no shadow (llarcilasso de la Vega, 
(Jomrnentarios reales dc los Incas, vi. 22). These 
columns have never been found, but circular 
stone sun-dials, called intihuatana, ‘the sun tied 
up,’ exist on the Carmenca hill at Cuzco, where 
the ‘columns’ are said to have stood, and else¬ 
where. A sliadow is cast thereon by a small erect 
stone, which, Siuiier suggests, may rightly have 
been known as the inti rucana, or ‘ sun-tiimmr.’ 

Alleged telescopic tubes have been foumlin the 
mounds of the United States and in Peru (Bollaert, 
op. cit. })p. 213, 276; du Gourcq, in Popidar 
Science Monthly, xlv. 832), but w^ere probably used 
hy the physicians, w'ho in the latter country were 
exj»ert in sucking poison from wound.s and di.seased 
tissues. The Mexican astronomers, however, seem 
to have emploved obsidian mirrors in their observa¬ 
tions (Nuttall, ‘Fundamental Principles of New 
and Old World Civilization,’ in Peabody Museum 
Puhlirations, ii., Cambridge, Mass., 1901). 

The more advanced American nations, such as 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, and the Aymaras 
and Quichiias of Peru, seem to have attained an 
astronomical knowledge nearly, if not fully, equal 
to that of any people prior to the invention of tele¬ 
scopes ; they had learnt all that could be learnt 
by the unaided eye. Their priniupal practical 
incentive to stellar observation w\as the accurate 
determination of seed-time and harvest, this being 
elaborated into a calendar. They do not seem to 
have attained to the heliocentric system, but 
they knew the cause of tlie lunar phases, and 
distinguished the five brighter planets. The 
Mexicans estimated their .synodic periods accu¬ 
rately, and the Peruvians observed the sun-spots 
(Humboldt, Vuesdes CordllUres, ii. 302, Researches, 
ii. 173 ; Salcamayhua, op. cit. p. 131 ; du Gourcq, 
op, cit. p. 825), large spots being sometimes visible 
to the naked eye through the mist or light cloud 
{qarua) which is of common occurrence in Peru, 
i’ll some myths the sun and other celestial bodies, 
and even the earth, are represented as balls or 
globes. This does not necessarily imply either 
Furopean influence or exact knowledge. It may 
be an analogy derived from the supposed hollow 
ball of the sky. 

3. Astrology. —A system of astrolo^ was un¬ 
doubtedly in vogue in America. The Tonalamatl, 
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or book of lucky and unlucky days, included in 
the Mexican codices, indicates the propitious and 
unpropitious times for performing certain actions. 
In the Codex Vaticanus a human figure appears 
surrounded by the day signs, which have also 
zodiacal as.sociations. The commentator says that 
the influence of month signs upon the moment of 
birth was an established belief. 

‘ The Mexicans,’ .says Sahagun {TIidoria general 
de las cosas de Nueva Espafui, iv. Introd. ), ‘ take 
much care to know the day and hour of birth of 
each person in order to conjecture his destiny, life, 
and death, but they do not base their prognostica¬ 
tions upon the positions of the stars.’ Nevertheless, 
the stars warn a god that he must go away in fi\ e 
years (H. Phillips, jun., in Proc. of American 
Philosophical Soc. xxi. 617 f. [Philadelphia]). In 
Guatemala diviners were called upon to determine 
the propitious date for each monthly festival. As 
soon as a child was born, it was Drought before 
the diviner, wdio, observing the day of birth, told 
what the child would be and wdiat disposition it 
would show. lie announced these things after 
consult ing a book which contained the month and 
day signs (Ximenez, Las Historias del origen de 
los Indios de Guatemala, Vienna, 1857, pp. 158- 
16(1). In Peru one class of priests devoted them¬ 
selves to divination by observation of the stars, 
and the chief priest dwelt away from the Inca 
capital that he might observe them and meditate 
more freely upon them. In the solitude of the 
mountain de.serts lived priests who contemplated 
and adored the stars ‘almost without cea.sing.’ 
People visited them to learn about lost articles, 
absent friends, and future events. Even the wild 
tribes of Eastern Peru regard some constellations 
as propitious to man, others as liostile (Lorente, 
Mist, del Peru, Lima, 1860, p. 229; Markham, 
Cuzco and Lima) von ’rschudi, Travels in Peru, 
New York, 1854, p. 288; ‘ Kelacion anonima,’ in 
Tres relaciones de antigiiedades peruanas, pp. 
157, 164, 178). 

It is said that the cominjf of the Spaniards had been pre- 
di(!ted many time.s by ti.os(? observations. At.alinalpa’s general 
is (luotcd as saying to his ruler just before the arrival of the 
Spaniards became known : ‘ My lord, I watched the stars last 
night, and saw in them the presage of a great calamity.’ 
Later, Atahualpa himself declared that the appearance of a 
comet in the Sword of Per.scns presaged the death of a man of 
high rank, and that a similar sign had been soon in the skies 
a short time before the death of his father, Huayna Ccapac. 
He was murdered soon after. A diviner, by observing the 
appearance of the moon, is said to have foretold to Huayna 
Ccapac the civil war between his sons and the destruction of 
the Inca rule. Comets and a thunderbolt which fell upon that 
Inca’s Cuzco palace occasioned analogous predictions. Similar 
prophecies in Mexico were not bo clearly attributed to the 
stars (Garcilasso, Commentarios reales, tr. Markham, Hakluyt 
Society, V, 2S, ix, 14; Humboldt, Vie7V8 of Nature, London, 
185(3, p. 429; Prescott, Conquest of Peru, bk. ii. ch. 0). 

4. Ritual.—The ceremonials of the variou.s tribes 
also include astronomical features ; in fact many 
of their elements seem to have originated in the 
wish to imitate on earth the aspects and move¬ 
ments of the celestial world. The imitations of 
animals in the dances of the primitive tribes arise 
among those more advanced to elaborate figures, 
dances, and processions reflecting the orderly 
movement of the sun and stars across the sky 
and the progress of time and of the seasons. The 
American Indians as a whole are a thoughtful and 
religious race, much given to ceremonials. Eiven 
their games and sports, even their ordinary details 
of domestic life, are made part of the religious 
ritual to be ceremonially performed, and from 
the grandest to the most insignificant details of 
their ritual much is based upon astronomical 
symbolism. 

In the various ball games found from one end of 
the continent to the other, the movement of the 
hall originally represented that of the sun (Brinton, 
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Myths of the New World, New York, 1868, 
American Hero Myths, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 119). 
Among the Cherokees, prior to the contest, the 
opposing teams were carefully instructed in tlie 
use of magic formulae, and the issue wets sup¬ 
posed to depend upon the amount of magic power 
thereby developed (Mooney, in 7 RBIi W, p. 301 If.). 

In Yucatan and Central America the ball court 
itself represented the celestial held. The game was 
won by the jdayer who drove the ball through 
a stone ring upon which two interlaced serpents, 
symbols of tlie eternal years, were sculptured. The 
ropol Vuh describes contests at this game, the 
result of which determined the control of Xibalba, 
or Shadow Land ; and Mrs. Nuttall asserts that 
the ball courts were also used as astronomical 
observatories. The Araucanians saw the divine 
will in the result of the game, and used it to 
decide the fate of those accused of crime. 

It is probable that the annual ceremonial hunts, 
once common in the South-western United States, 
formed a terrestrial imitation of the celestial 
Hunter, as in Peru, and foot-races also symbolized 
the solar journey. In the Mexican game of ‘those 
who fly’ the celestial revolution was symbolized 
by four men masked as eagles who circled about 
a pole at the end of four cords wound round it 
(Clavigero, llistoria, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844 ; 
Nuttall, op. cit. p. 24 f.). Dice g.imes, common 
in North America, reflect the cclcdial imagery 
on both dice and board. The Mexican game of 
Patolli uses a cruciform board re{)resenting the 
four celestial regions, through the divisions of 
which a stone marker progresses like one of the 
celestial bodies (SSahagun, op. cit. vi. 8 ; Gulin, 

‘ American Indian Games’ in 24 RBEW ; Nuttall, 
op. cit. pp. 82, 87). A serpent-dance in which the 
dancers imitated the motion of the serpent existed 
until recently among the Micmacs and other 
Northern tribes, and in Peru. In the North the 
dance symbolized the movement of the Pleiades 
across the sky (Hagar, in Congrts international des 
Am^ricanistes, New York, 1902, and JAFL xiii. 

92 ff.). The famous serpent-dance of the Hopis, 
figured on Mexican and Central American monu- 
uTents, Nvas a rain-making ceremonial (performed 
in August under the sign of the Tiger bun (Leo). 
The well-known mural paintings in the Temple of 
the Tigers at Chichen Itza represent a similar 
ceremony also dedicated to the 1 iger Sun, In the 
Mandan buHalo-dance, twelve dancers divided into 
groups of four represented the cardinal noints, and 
doubtless also the twelve regions pd the months^ 
'two of the middle four were painted black and 
dotted white to represent the night sky and the 
.stars. The other two, painted red, personated the 
day (Gatlin, in Smithsonian Report, 1885, p. 359), 
and the movement represented alternating day 
and night. The Natchez ceremonially gathered 
to watch the rising and setting solstitial sun 
through the doorway of their temple. Ihe sun- 
dances of various tribes dramatize the progress of 
time and the .seasons. The nocturmil 
feast of the dead seems to have 
return of the snirits to earth over the Milky Way 

in spring and fall. • j « 

At the end of each fifty-two years Pfnod ^he 

Mexicans expected Umt the V.? n. 

of tlie l^leiades would mark the end 
or its renewal for a like period. Al hres weie 
extinguished, ami the advance of the adM 
towards the critical point 

summit of the mountain called Hill of the btai. 
The stars having passed the meridian, a hro wa^ 
iindled upon the Lniniit, from which fires were 
re-lighted elsewhere, and the people g^ve tlmnv 
selves over to rejoicing (Sahagun, op. cit. tom. i, 
Ub I tom. ii. ib. 77 Torquemada, Monarqma 


^ndiana, tom. ii. 292-295; Boturini, Idea, pp. 
8-21; Clavigero, Sioria antica del Mcssico, 
oin. ii. pp. 62, 84, 85 ; Mendieta, HE, p. 101 ; 
costa, iiist. de las Yndias, pp. 398-399). In 
.^eru as in Mexico this date marked the entrance 
f the sun into the sign of the dead, symbolizing 
eath, destruction, and renewal. 

The rising of the morning star, the Pleiades, 
and Gemini was hailed with songs and dances by 
nany tribes. In Mexico there was an annual 
lacrifice of a human being, who enacted the yearly 
lourse of the sun. He ceremonially ascended the 
iteps of the teocalli, or god-house, to represent 
4 io sun climbing from the south to the northern 
lolstice. At the moment when the sun reached 
be meridian he was slain, and his body was 
iiirled down the steps to repro.sent the declining 
:ourse of the sun after tlo^ northern solstice 
Hagar, Peruvian Astronomy). Similarly, among 
he Ghibchas a human victim fa.stcned on a pole 
was annually slain by the arrows discharged by 
a ceremonial procession of people masked and 
iostunied to represent the various zodiacal aster- 
sms (Duquesne, in Bollaert, Antiquarian Re- 
47)* 

About the time of the December solstice, though 
n recent times not every year, the Skidi I'awnoes 
mcriticed a maiden to the morning star. There 
.8 no rea.son to doubt the indigenous origin of this 
zery remarkable and suggestive ritual, which is 
described in art. Pawnee, vol. ix. p. 699‘. 

In similar obstacle legends among the rnore 
advanced tribal families of the American Indians 
here are indications that the astronomical sym¬ 
bolism was itself used to typify as the ultimate 
meaning the progress of the human soul (cf. 
Dorsey, in Congr^ international des Amtrican- 
istes, XV^ session, Quebec, 1907, ii. 66-70, and 
Natalie Gurtis, The Indians' Book, New York, 
1907 pp. 102 , 103 ; the deductions are the writer s, 
and will be found further developed in his Peruvian 
Astronomy). ^ 

A monthly ritual is known to have existeO 
among the Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas, Gentral 
American tribes, Peruvians, and probably the 
Ghibchas. Among all of them the features of 
these festivals referred to some attribute of tlie 
zodiacal asterism through whidi the sun was 
sur>i»o 8 ed to be passing at the time. 

The plan of the Peruvian temi>lo of Cacha, or 
‘ the messenger,’ as well a.s the remarkable legend 
connected with it, points to a ceremonial procession 
enacting the yearly course of the sun within the 
biiildiin^. Tlie ini]>ortance of the stellar cult in 
Peru is""indicated by the fact that the Peruvians 
made images of all their constellations. 

5 . Mythology and star-lore.—The arch of the 
sky was generally regarded as a kind of transparent 
roof, over which the heavenly bodies walk. The 
Chinooks on the north-west coast and the Peru¬ 
vian- represented it by two oblique lines meeting 
in an acute angle. Possibly the ‘ Maya arch 
possessed a similar symbolism.^ On the Peruvian 
box the sky is seen as a woman’s breast. It forms 
the clothing of the Huichol eagle-goddess and of 
the wife of the Pawnee Spirit of Life, and is 
symbolized by the concave interior curve of some 
Central American and Pueblo vases (Dorsey, op. cit. 
p xviii; Stevenson, op. cit. p. 24). Above the sky 
dwells the Sun Father, with his wife the Moon 
Mother (who is sometimes also his sister), attended 
by the divine pair of the morning and evening 
stars, and surrounded by their stellar children. 

The sun and moon were regarded as the pro¬ 
genitors of the stars and of mankind, but eeldom 
or never as the supreme celestial powers. They 
1 Collection of A. F. Chamberlain ; Hagar, Peruvian Aitron 
omy, Solcamayhua Chart. 
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were the obieetsof a celestial cult existing practic¬ 
ally everywhere in America, in whicli, at dilierent 
times and places, sun, moon, and various constella¬ 
tions seem to have assumed predominance without 
occasioning more than a relative (!ha!i<nM)f influence. 
Nor is there much evidence of conflict hetw'een th< 
votaries of the various as])ects of the astronomiea! 
cults. Sectarianism w’as almost unknown in th 
natural religions of America; such tortures am 
persecutions as existed in Mexico, for example 
ia<l little or no connexion wdth religious or theo 
logical (iiticKmces. In Mexican tradition tw 
men, one of them leprous, threw them.selves int( 
a lire and came out respectively the sun and tie 
moon. 

i'iie gender of the sun and moon is sometimes 
reversed. A legend found in almost identical form 
among tlie Eskimos, tlie Chcrokees, and the 
Amazon tribes personifies the moon las a man whe 
secretly visited his sister at night. She, desiring 
to identify her unknow’n visitor, rubhed upon his 
face some black snhstaiice, which produced th 
lunar spots. A similar legend occurs among the 
Caddos (Dorsey, 'Traditions of the Caddo, Washing 
ton, 19u.), pp. 11-12), The Iroquois saw in the.se 
sj)ots an old woman who each month stirs a howl 
of hominy with her cat (doj^?) seated beside her. 
The Peruvians interpreted them as resalting from 
the emhra(!es of a fox enamoured of her beauty; 
the Mexicans as a form of a rabbit, with which the 
^mds struck the face of the moon, wishing to lessen 
its light, wdiich formerly was as great as that of 
the sun. According to the Mexicans, the moon is 
always running after the sun, hut never overtakes 
him. The divine being Quetzalcoatl made his son 
the sun, the god of water made hi.s the moon 
(l^hiili{)s, up. cit.). The Oiias of Patagonia make 
the sun pursue the moon (his wifi?) because she 
overheard some of the secrets of the male secret 
society. In terror she sprang ott' a clifl', the sun 
followed, and both jumped into the sky, where 
the pursuit continues (liarelay, in Geoqraphical 
Journal, xxii. 62). In Corviehan tradition the 
sun, moon, and stars were slmt np in three boxes, 
which were opened by the hero Vehl, whereupon 
they (escaped to the sky (Deans, in AAOJ y.. III). 

In higli(;r Peruvian symbolism, the sun waas tied 
by an irivisil)le cord to the invisible pole of the sky, 
and w'as driven round it like a llama by the 
power of the Universal Spirit, although generally, 
after passing over the sky, he was thought to 
enter a cave in the w'est and to proceed by a 
subterranean ])assage to emerge next morning in 
the east. An equally interesting exjilanation of 
the origin of night and day is found in the Wichita 
legend (echoed by the Caddo) of the three deer, 
who ar(! three stars, pursued by a fourtlq which 
is a hunter who will overtake them at the end 
of the world. One deer is white, representing 
day, one bl/ick, refiresentirig night, one half black 
and half white, rLq)r(!senting alternate day and 
night. The bust was wounded, whence w^e have 
day and night (Dorsey, d/z/z'/i. of the Wichita, 
Washington, 1904, pp. 21, 25-26, Traditions of 
the Caddo, pp. 13-14). 

^ Among the J^eruvian coast tribes, according to 
(lareilasso, the sun plunged into the w'estern ocean 
and dri(‘d iif) the waters with liis lieat both w'here 
he erileri'd and wdiere he emerged—whence, appar¬ 
ently, tile tides. In iiumerou.s North American 
legends he is visited by terrestrial travellers, wdioni 
he receives kindly, and to whom he sometimes 
imparts .suiuunatural powers. The Mexicans de¬ 
scribed how he was once caught in a snare wdiich 
a hero had contrived for liim, Thi.s legend, which 
is also Polynesian, jirohahly refers to the solstices, • 
when the Indians generally thought of him as 
seated or resting, since they observed that for 


several days at these seasons he moved neithei 
north nor south at his rising, but appeared at the 
same point on the horizon. The Mayas accordingly 
called these days ‘ the bed of the sun ’; and at this 
time the Mexicans, Mayas, and i’eruvians refrained 
from labour in imitation of the solar repose. The 
Mayas symbolized the June solstice by a tortoise, 
that of December by a snail, because of the slow 
motion of these animals (Forstemann, ‘Com¬ 
mentary on Maya MSS ’ in Peabody Museu7n 
Papcr.K, vol. iv. no. 1, p. 45, Cambridge, 1904; 
Scliellhas, ‘ Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts,’ ib. no, 2, p. 115, Cambridge, 1906). 

The Peruvians represented the sun as a bearded 
man in the jirime of life, who imjiressed his foot¬ 
print on a rock to mark the heiglit of his power, 
This aflbrds an explanation of a world-wide type of 
solar legend.s. Throughout America tlie solar rays 
w ere symbolized by hair. In Peruvian art tlie suii 
becomes the conventionalized face of a man upon 
which a])[)ear marks called tears by some, nut 
perhaps having a pathological meaning. The 
^lexican hero Citli shoots three arrows at the snn 
and succeeds in wounding him. The enraged sun 
returns one arrow, which pierces Citli’s forehead 
(Mendieta, op. cit. p. 77). The sun is the Spider 
W oman of some w^estern tribes, the Ojihw'a Wig¬ 
wam of the Great Spirit, and the Zuni shield of 
burning crystal which he carries, wdiile the Kutenai 
Coyote manufactures the sun out of grease made 
into a ball (Chamberlain, m AAOJ xvii, 69). In 
Peru an oval plate, the symbol of the All-pervading 
Spirit, ultimately manifested in fire, earth, air, 
and water, was called tlie image of the true sun, 
of w'hieh the solar orb was only the reflexion. 
The sun, says tlie Quiidiua, Bias Valera, was the 
child of the Creator, and his light was that part 
of his divinity wdiieh the Creator had imparted to 
him. It was considered sacrilegious to look at 
!iis face; hut early writers give several accounts 
>f Inca rulers (jiarticularly Huayna Ccajiac) who 
ilid so, and wflio declared their scepticism of the 
supremacy of an object which never rested, but 
eternally moved upon its track like a driven 
animal, whose face the clouds ohsi iired. From 
the nature of their light, gold was sacred to the 
mn and silver to the moon. 

Eclipses \yere regarded as attacks made by some 
nsect or animal upon the object enshadowed. In 
accordance with a wanld-wide custom, a terrilie 
noise was made to frigliten away the attacking 
monster, although the Tla,scalana believed that the 
;un and moon were fighting. To induce them to 
jcase, red-skinned peoide were Hacrilieed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon. The Penivians thought 
the sun was angry w hen his face became obscured, 
wdiile under like conditions the moon Avas helieveii 
:,o he ill. If her light disajipcared altogether, she 
was deatl and would fall from the sky upon eartli, 
killing every one upon it. Dogs w^ere beaten, as 
lie mooT) w'as thought to be fond of them because 
hey had rendered her a certain service, and it was 
loped that their cries would induce her to uncover 
ler face. A siniilar custom existed in Mexico 
Ixtlilxochitl, Hist, des Chic him dques, ikiris, 1840, 
yap 6; Oviedo, Hist. nen. y nat. de las Indias, 
Nladrid, 18.>1, xxix. 5 ; Piedrahita, Hist, del Nuevo 
Eeyno de Granada, Antwerp, 1688, v. 1, vii. 6 * 
Garcilasso, op. cit. xi. 1). * ’ 

The altrui.stic spirit of the Pueblo comm unity 
-iiay he seen in the legend that the moon w^a.s once 
IS bright as the .sun, but gave up part of lier light 
hat people mi<dit sleep at night. According to 
he bioux, the diminishing of tlie moon is caused 
)y the nibbling of lield mice, who thus prevent it 
roni grow'ing too large and injuring the earth 
{hed Man, xvi. no. 45). The profile face of the 
woman i'- the moon is figured on the Salcamayhua 
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chart. The Osages and the Mexicans seem also 
to have observed her. As the sun, being a male 
watches over the fortunes of men, so the female 
moon 18 the guardian of women, to whom appeals 
for help were addressed in childbirth. 

According to the Micmacsaiid Ojibwas, the stars 
are the lights of camp-lires before the wigwams of 
the dwellers m the land of the sky. Here and 
there we see them grouped in villages, and the 
brightest represent the largest lires before the 
d>velling8 of the chiefs. By other North American 
tribes they are described as birds that lly to the 
sky at night, by the Mexicans as eyes. Some 
Brazilian tribes regard them as rifts in the canopy 
of the eternally glowing sky-land {Seler, Codex 
Vaticamis, London, 1902, n. 44; llagar, ‘ Micmac 
Star Lore,’ MSS; Nery, Land cf the Amazons, 
London and N.Y., 1901, p. 47). These simple and 
primitive notions existed coimddently with the 
division of the sky into constellations bearing the 
names of animals, plants, and frequently of in¬ 
animate objects. 

Among the American tribes we find single stars 
named after individual objects, and groups furm- 
ing true constellations ; but probably nowhere in 
America is a constellation recognized which has 
become conventionalized like our own to such a 
degree that the derivation of the name is not really 
apparent from the alignment or other features, 
liie morning and evening stars were naturally the 
most iinportant of the stidlar host. In the legends 
of the Cherokees, Peruvians, and others, the morn¬ 
ing 8t.ar appears before the first rising of the sun. 
It 18 the great star, the warrior, or messenger who 
goes in advance to announce the coming of his 
solar master. Its advent was hailed with incense 
and dances. It was widely symbolized by an 
equal-armed red cross. An (Jjibwa legend makes 
it an older sister, who at her own desire w’as borne 
by the winds into the eastern sky, whilst her 
brother ran im a high mountain to hunt. So, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the divine youth 
Hesperus went to the summit of a mountain at 
night to study the stars and a great wind carrie<l 
him into the sky, wdiero he became the evening 
star (Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends, Philadelphia 
and Imndon, ISfifi, p. 901f.). 

Among the Cadilos the morning star was the 
errand man selected by the moon to be hisa.ssistant 
chief and to call the people together. He used to 
get up early during war ex[)edition8, long before 
dawn, to go round the camps and wake the people 
80 that the enemy would not find them. That is 
the reason why he gets up so early now. Morning 
Star has three brothers, Lvening Star, North (Pole) 
Star, and South Star. Their father’s name was 
Great Star, and he was the chief of the people 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, pp. 7-H, 15). 

In America the evening star was usually regarded 
as a woman, because it governed the time of family 
re-union at home, though among the Zunisit i.s the 
twin brother of the morning star. In Mexico it is 
the Lord who comes with his torch to light the 
dwellings on high, in Peru the female maize- 
grinder, the torcli in the west, while among the 
Micmacs it is leader of the stellar tribe.^ Its 
symbol is frequently a white cross. It is the 
mother of all things to the Skidi Pawnee, who 
keeps a garden in the w'e.st in which the sun rests 
at night, wdicre the corn is always ripening and 
much bullalo meat is stored (Schoolcraft, op. cit 
p. 90 ff.; Cushing, Zuhi Folk Talcs, New York, 
1901, p. 378 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skid. 
Pawnee, pp. xv, 5; Hagar, Peruvian Astron 
ch. on ‘Cult and Symbol,’ pp. xv, 3). As tie 
converse of the morning star, the Caddos believ 
that the evening star w-ould go back a long distance 
upon the trail and warn his people if the enemy 
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pproached (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, 

.^15). . 

I’he identity of the planets, whether the morn 
g or the evening star, was recognized in Peru 
lexico, California, and parts of South America. 
The Peruvians made Mercury the ruler of mer- 
Lants, travellers, and messengers. The Amazon 
ribescall it ‘ Deprived of Pish,^ since it is believed 
o cause a scarcity of food fishes. Venus, in Peru, 
overned the daugliters of the rulers, and women 
:enerally, dawn, rains, and flowers ; Mars, war 
-nd soldiers ; Jupiter, public matters and food 
applies, and to him they oflered lirstfruits. The 
Peruvians j)laced Venus alone of all the stars in 
he dominion of the sun, evidently because it 
lone is sometimes visible in the full solar light, 
lecause of its brilliant rays they called it Chasca, 
Curling Hair.’ Because of its beauty they said 
hat the sun never permitte<l it to wamler far from 
lis presence—a poetical interpretation of the fact 
hat Venus never departs as far from the sun as 
-he major planets. They also called this planet 
Jhas<pn, ‘ the Messenger,’ because its swift pass- 
ge from star to star suggested the swift running 
iic'^senger upon the highways (Hagar, Peruvian 
Astron.y ch. on ‘ Cult and Symbol ’). In the 
;odices it is reiiresented by numerous symbols, in 
-he temple of Mexico by a high column, and in 
ho myths it is identified with Quetzalcoatl. The 
kilifornian Indians say that the sun has two 
laughters, Mercury and Venus. Tw'onty men kill 
hem, and after fifty days they return to life 
Miunlieta, op. cit. pp. 82, 83 ; Nuttall, op. cit. p. 
33 ; Emerson, Indian Myths, Leaends, and I'ra- 
Utions, Boston, 1885, p. 481 ; Nery, op. cit. p. 
251 ; Explication Codex Telleriaiio-Jiamensis in 
Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities, 191). 

'File Milky Way in North America generally, 
and among the Guaranis of Paraguay, was the 
•ath of spirits, over which the souls of the dead 
»as8 betw'een this world and the sky-land of the 
lereafter. Those of the good follow' the broader 
and easier arm, those of tlie evil-doers the narrow 
-nd dilhcult arm. It is the Cherokee and Pueblo 
Way of Meal,’ the Micmac ‘ Ancient 'Frail ’ and 
Way of Heeds,’ the Californian ‘ Backbone of 
:-he Sky,’ the Pawnee ‘ Dust raised by Buflalo 
Racing.’ A Zuni legend calls it the ‘ Great Snow 
Drift of the Skies" (Stevenson, op. cit. p. 25; 
Cushing, op. cit. p. 581 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, p. 57 ; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore 
[in Boas Anniversary Volume, p. 354 IF.]). In Peru 
and at Zufii, a.s among the ancient Sumerians, it 
IS associated with a gigantic celestial serpent. On 
the O.^^age star chart it is figured as a river, and 
it appears as a celestial stream in the mythology 
of tlie Peruvian and Amazon Indians. In Peru, 
as in the legends of the Ojibwas and Cherokees, 
and as in the Eiiphratean region, China, and 
Jap.su, this river is associated with the pas.sage of 
souio.. The Cherokees and the Kutenai also call 
the Galaxy ‘ the Way of the Dog,’ the tribes of 
Guiana ‘the Way of the Tapir’ and the ‘ Path 
of the Bearers of Whitish Clay ’ (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of British Guiana, New \ ork, 1852, p. 107 ; 
Chamberlain, in AAOJ xvi. 09). 

In the sand paintings of the Mission Indians of 
California the outer circle is called ‘ Our Si)irit,’ a 
name of the Milky Way. 'Fhe whole represents 
the w'orld resting on the Milky Way. A gate or 
door to the north permits the escape of the soul at 
death. 

'Fhe Cherokees recognize two dog stars, Sirius 
and Antares. In spite of the identical name of 
the former in our tradition, this is probably a 
native name, for it is explained by a Cherokee 
legend which bears no resemblance to its Oriental 
analogue. In it the tw'o dogs act as guardians of 
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‘ the Way of Souls,’ at tlio extremities of which 
they are stationed, and tliey must be propitiated 
with food before they will permit the souls to pass. 
The VVinnebaj^oes, Ojibwas, and Huichols also 
recognize a dog star, and the Hindus and Zoro- 
astrians likewise place two dogs upon the way of 
souls. The CaddoR say that a dog gifted wdth 
proj^hetic powers talked witii its master, the pair 
becoming two bright stars in tlie south (Dorsey, 
Traditions of the Caddo, p. 25). 

The Pleiarles are the most conspicuous constel¬ 
lation in the star lore and ritual of the American 
Indians, though in North America they share 
the leadership with Ursa Major. Throughout 
America tliey are known as the stars of harvest 
and of the propitious rains. Their Peruvian name 
‘ Grjinary ’ is echoed by the Eskimo ‘ Sharing-out 
of hood.' In allusion to their alignment they 
were generally known as a group of various ob¬ 
jects : in Peru ‘the Doves,’ in Guatemala ‘the 
400 Young Men,’ and in Mexico ‘ the 400 Rabbits,’ 
patrons of O'asting and of intoxication. They are 
also the Alg(Jiiquian ‘Sweating-Stones,’ referring 
to the seven stones with which the sacred bath 
of the iiiedicine-niau was heated. Their Maya 
name and Micrnac symbol, the rattle of the rattle¬ 
snake, suggest an association with the group of 
small mounds on ‘ the Way of the Dead^ at 
Teotihuac.an, for these mounds are traditionally 
dedicated to the stars, and from some of them 
fiave been exhumed large and erect rattle figures, 
which were evidently used as altars. 

Another important aspect of the group is that 
of ‘ the Dancers,’ suggested bv the twinkling of 
the closely grouped stars. The whole stdlar 
world follows the group, as they perform their 
cosmic dance across the sky ; nnef so on earth 
their rising was hailed by Brazilians, Cherokees, 
Micmacs, and probably many other tribes, with 
an imitative song and dance referring more or less 
directly to the eternal procession of the heavens. 
The Iroquois, Housatunnuks, and Cherokees have, 
or had, an explanatory legend which describes 
how a group of boys, while dancing, ascended to 
the sky and became the Pleiades. Among the 
Caddos there are seven brothers who played all 
day long. Being scolded by their mother and 
refused food, they danced round the house, 
gradually rising from the ground until they 
reached the sky. As they disliked work, they 
disappeared in spring, when work time begins 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, p. 64). The 
Blackfeet believe that they ascended because their 
fathers gave to their sisters, instead of to them, 
the yellow skins of the bullalo calves they had 
slain. In revenge they determined to go away 
each year when the bufi’alo calf skins became 
yellow. This occurs in May, when the Pleiades 
are hidden in t he sunliglit. The Kiowas call the 
Pleiades ‘ the Star Girls,’ and they are probably 
represented by the dancing stellar maidens wlio 
descend to earth in the poetic legend of Algon. 
The seventh Pleiad appears in the Cherokee and 
Iroquois legends, in tne former as a boy who is 
knocked down with a pole before reaching the 
sky, in the latter as a star whose liglit is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth (James 
Mooney, letter to author; R. W. Wilson, AAOJ 
XV. 140 ; Pmerson, op. cit. p. 72 ; Sergeant, Housa- 
tunnuk Indians, Boston, 1753; Domonech, 
of North America, London, 1860 ; Schoolcraft, 
Hiawatha Legends, p. 116 11.; Mrs. Erminie Smith, 
in 2 RBICW, p. 80). 

Almost invariably seven stars are attributed to 
the group, thus including one star which, though 
of tlie sixth magnitude while its companions are 
of the third and fourth, may be seen by one 
witli strong sight or in a clear atmosphere. The 


Cherokees also relate that the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth, leaving a fiery trail. He became a 
bearded man, who warned them of tlie coming 
flood. So in Peru the approach of the Pleiades 
to the meridian enabled tne llamas of Ancasrnarca 
to warn their shepherd of the coming of the 
annual deluge or rainy season in November. In 
Mexico tlie six tzontemoeque, or stars which fall 
at the deluge, seem to have been Tan rid meteors 
(Mooney, in 17 RBEW, p. 621 ; Explication Codex 
Telleriano-Ramensis). ‘If peo])le will look at 
the.se stars (the Pleiades),^ runs the Pawnee 
song, ‘they wdll be guided aright.’ Many tribes 
actually efid u.se them as a guide by ni'dit 
(Morgan, League oj' the Iroquois, Rochester, N.V., 
1857, ii. 106). h.verywhore the Pleiades are a 
peaceful, beneficent, and friendly constellation ; 
and there are some indications in Peru and else¬ 
where that they were once regarded as being (or 
having special inlluence over) the home of souls. 

The pole star of the Nortiiern hemisphere seems 
to have been observed by all, or nearly all, the 
northern tribes. It is the Ojibwa ‘ Man who 
walks behind the Loon,’ a disaiipointed lover, 
who, metamorjLosed into a firefly, flew to the 
sky ; in another version a hunter of bears. The 
Kutenai call it a female grizzly bear; but this 
aiiparently refers also to a constellation which 
includes Ursa Minor and Ursa Major. The Sioux 
declare that ‘ all stars walk around the pole star, 
which is the star that does not walk.’ The Mic- 
mac-s describe it as a bear hidden in a den, about 
which a group of hunters (Ursa Minor) eternally 
circle in a vain attempt to discover it. The 
Pawnees call it ‘ the star that does not move,’ 
and regard it as the chief of the stars. In the 
Southern hemisphere the pole is indicated on 
the Salcamayhua chart as the apex of twm slant¬ 
ing lines, which form the sky roof of the world. 
To it point three stars of the Southern Cross, 
called the male group, and having phallic attri¬ 
butes. The Maya name of Vega is ‘ Scrotum 
Star.’ but this star ceased to mark the north pole 
several thousand years ago. The Peruvians used 
the Southern Cross to indicate the divisions of the 
night, the Mayas to indicate the .seasons (Emer¬ 
son, on. cit. p. 58; La Elhche in AAOJ vii. 106; 
Chamoerlain, ib. 1770 ; Copway, Traditional His¬ 
tory of the Ojihway Aa/mw, London, 1850, p. 113fl'. ; 
Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Paivnee, pp. 3-41 
The stars of Ursa Major seem to have been 
called ‘ the Bear ’ by the Indian.s of practically 
the whole of British America and the United 
State.s. An accompanying legend is found in al- 
mo.st identical form among the variou.s Algonquian 
tribes, the Housatunnuks, Iroquoi.s, and the Chero¬ 
kees, but is given most fully by the Micmacs 
The four stars of the body of Charles’s Wain, or 
the Dipper,^ as Americans call it, form the body of 
tile bear. The three following stars, e, L Vj with 
four trailing behind them in the form of a bow 
( 7 , e, 7] Bootis, and Arcturus), are seven hunters, 
who are pursuing the animal. The little star, 
Alcor, close to the .second hunter, is the riot in 
which they intend to cook her meat. (Jorona 
Borealis and g, 5 Bootis form the den from which 
she climbs down in the spring. In the summer 
she runs across the sky with the hunters in full 
pursuit; in the fall she is overtaken and shot, and 
begins to fall over on her back. The blood from 
her wound causes an eternal stain upon the breast 
of the foremost hunter, the robin, and, dripping 
upon the trees of earth, it gives to the foliage it.s 
blood-red autumn hues. But the bear eternally 
returns to life. Through the winter she lives in 
her den invisible (below the horizon), to issue forth 
again in .spring, and thus eternally to renew the 
celestial drama. The seasonal features of the 
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legend correspond accurately v itl, the actual poai- 
tions of the stars in the early eveninf::. There is 
good reason to believe that this is a native Icgeml 
or at least one of pre-Columbian origin, tirougl, 
the earnest reference to it seems to be bv Lo Clem 
in 1691 (Hagar in JAFL xiii. 9 , “C,fnex?o:i 
Tu .I'unting con.'cpt, it is noteworthy that 

the Wichitas regard the Great Hear as the patron 
m those about to engage ii, war expeditions 
(Dorsey Myth, of the IP ichita, p. 18). 

TheBlackfeet know the principal stars of Ursa 
Major as seven boys, all save the youngest of 
whom (Dubha?) had been killed by their sister. 
The Sioux call the four body stars the cotlin 
It 18 borne b^ four men who are followed by 
mourners. Mizar and Alcor are called ‘ She who 
Comes with her Young One Weeping.’ The Oiib- 
was also called these stars ‘the Fisher,’ and the 
Ziifiis represented them by seven white pebbles in 
the rites of the ‘Priesthood of the Bow.’ The 
Pawnees described Corona Borealis as a circle of 
chiefs, in whose honour was founded the society 
of ‘ Chief Dancers.’ 


^ The Belt of Orion among the Point Barrow 
Eskimos becomes three men who were buried in 
the snow, the Micmac ‘'Fliree Fishermen,’ the 
Zufli ‘^Hanging Lines,’ and the I’atagonian ‘d’hree 
Bolas,’ or round stones with which animals are 
slain by hunters. The Peruvians, like thcBaMpies 
and the people of Deccan, call it ‘the Slops.’ 
The whole constellation is the Zufti ‘Celestial 
Hunter’ pertaining to the sun. In Peru it is 
symbolized by crossed arrows, and relates to 
hunters and hunting. A myth makes it the 
Promethean figure of a criminal raised aloft for 
punishment by two condors. It may be connected 
with the Mexican Citli, ‘the Bowman.’ The 
names of a few other constellatious and single 
stars have reached us, but present no features of 
special interest. 

In view of the similar and wide-spread sym¬ 
bolism associated with some constellations in 
America, a more or less uniform system of celes¬ 
tial symbolism may have existed through a large 
part of the continent, similar to the primitive 
symbolism of the eastern continent in some ele¬ 
ments, yet unique in others. 

Unauestionably many of the Hymlx)lical con¬ 
cepts have been transmitted from tribe to tribe 
for long distances. Many of them are of pre- 
European, or at least of pre-Columbian, origin, 
and the analogies which tliey present with Ori¬ 
ental symbolism must be explained either as like 
effects of like independent causes or by pre- 
Columbian intercommunication between the con¬ 
tinents. The weakness of the former explanation 
lies in the com^)lexity and conventionality of the 
concepts, and in the difficulty of tracing the 
symbolism to any natural basis. The American 
zodiacs, for example, reveal anah^gies with the 
ancient Oriental zodiacs in every sign, yet in few 
if any instances, either in the Orient or in the 
Occiclent, are we able to exi)lain wliy these signs 
were so named or why their symbolical attributes 
are what they are. The zodiac is older than 
its seasonal associations ; its origin remains un¬ 
known, yet we find it in similar form in America 
and in the Orient. The same argument applies, 
although perhaps less forcibly, to a large part of 
the astronomical symbolism of America. 


Litbraturb. —The literature has been j'iven throughout the 
article. StANSUUKY HaGAR. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Buddhist).—Th 
astronomical ideas found iu Buddhism do not fori 
an independent system, but have developed in 
close relation with Hindu theories. The problem 
is rather to determine what stages of developmerP 


are to be found in the canonical and later books. 
I'hibaut ^ divides Indian astronomy into three 
Periods: (1) that of the Vedas and Brdhmanas, (2) 
he middle period witli a fully developed native 
ndian system, (8) the third period, showing Creek 
nfluence. The Buddhist scriptures cover a long 
ime, some of the later containing references to 
he Creeks, but it is to the middle period, and 
ather to ( he early stages of this, that the astro- 
lomical notions of these works belong. They are 
n (he main the snme as those that we find in the 
'urCirids. The Hindus had two important uses 
or astronomy : the sacrifices and astrology, neither 
jf which was countenanced by the Buddhists. 
The latter had no special motive for paying close 
dtention to astronomical theoiy beyoml that 
e(|uired for determining the jieriods of the lunar 
nonth with its fast-days, the period of Ketreat in 
ho rainy season, and tlie divisions of the day. 
According to Vinaya, ii. 217, a monk who lives in 
he forest is to learn ‘the positions of the lunar 
(iifiksati'as), either the v hole or one section, 
and IS to know the cardinal points.’^ At the end 
f the ordination service the process of ‘ measuring 
he shadow,’ i.e. calculating the time of day, is 
•eiFyrmed in order to determine the seniority of 
he monk, and he is instructed in the length or the 
leasons and division of the day.® 

I. Position of sun and moon.—The heavenly 
3odies that we see are the vehicles of gods, who 
ave been thus reborn through their merit, and 
who are associated with the thirty-three gods, but 
below them in rank.* The moon, the sun, and the 
;onst(dlations come as gods in the retinue of Sakka 
to visit Buddha,® and in Dhnrmasamgrahay 10, the 
noon, sun, eartli, and the asura Bahu occur along 
with the guardians of the ten quarters as world- 
)rotec-tors. When sun and moon occur together, 
be moon is always mentioned first. 

In tiie scriptures there is no systematic descrip- 
lon of the heavenly bodies, but the account given 
n the Sdrnsamgrciha^ corresponds to scattered 
notices in earlier works and probably underlies 
them. The earth, a flat disk, is 1,203,450 leagues 
yojanas) in diameter and 3,(510,350 in circumfer¬ 
ence. In the centre is Mt. Meru, rising 84,0(X) 
eagues above the surface of the earth, and round 
t circle the sun, moon, and stars, shining in turn 
)n the four continents round Mt. Meru."^ Nigdit is 
caused by the sun passing to the other side of Mt. 
Meru. The diameter of the moon is 49 leagues 
and the circumference 147 ; of the sun 50 and 150 
respectively.® The sun as the vehicle {vinidna) of 
the god is one league higher in position than the 
noon. It is of cr 3 .s(al outside, gold within,*^ and 
hot within and without. The moon is of silver 
outside, of jewel within, and cool within and with¬ 
out. The sun has three paths— ajavlthi, ndgavlthi, 
and govlthi —according to its apparent course in 
the ecliptic during the seasons along the equator, 
and above or below.This fact appears to be 
referred to in the Slldni,^^ where the sun and moon 
are spoken of as going along their patlis or out of 
their paths. Whetlier there was any early theory 

Astronomie, Astrologie, U7id Matheinatik, Strasaburg, 1899, 

p. 4 . 

'i Vinaya Texts, pt. iii. {SDE xx. (IHS.')]) p. 294. 

8 Upanainpadd-kmmnavdcd, tr. J. F. iMdcsDn, Venice, 1876, 
p. 13 ; 1-lsiiig, A Record of the Buddhist Relitjion, tr. J. Taka- 
kusu, Oxford, ISOO, p. 100. 

4 Jdtaka, no. 450. 6 Dlgha, ii. 2.59. 

8 Co3inoloKdc!il paHHajres are quoted in R. S. Hardy, Legends 
and Theories of the Buddhists, liondon, 1860, appendix. 

7 Aiigutlara, i. 227. 

8 The ratio of tfie diameter and circumference of a circle 
is tlius 1 ; H, as in Jdtaka, v. 271. This illuHtratea the rudi¬ 
mentary character of Huddiiist astronomy. 

» We shouhl expect K<>id outside, i)Ut such is the text. 

10 So, hut more elaborately, in the Fi>nu Furdpa, bk. ll. ch. 8. 

11 Digha, i. 10; cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhya 
Davids, London, 1899, i. 20. 
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name.i It also occurs lu 
2 


of the cause of revolution, apart from the choice of a„d in the iFst ol Kimusat. 

the god of the uininary, m not clear 1 lie Clmiese „ / fixed atars than nak^atras 

sources of A Kiinusat s ate that five vortices of f,, injian literature. The descent of 
wind support and move the veliiole of the sun in are m all relating to the 

the renuired diroction.s and live other vortices ,‘afeiW to in tlie canon, but n 

similarly move the 1 , 10011 .' _ __ Mdl y'Vfy. *s ^ In Jataita. vi 


2 . Eclipses. — Kclipses are due to tlie asura in any astronomical connexiori 

. , ^ . 1 1 - orn TiiAnf.inrif'n. r 


Kahu, ^vh() i.s stationed at the moon’s nodes, and seven sages are inei 


never 

In Jdtaka, vi. 97, 
entioned, but their names are 


periodically swallo^v 8 the sun and the moon. The not those which Him u my h t jjran 

legend that Ualm is the monster’s head, severed seven after whom t le s _ ‘ fl,A pnrf ’ 

when he was drinking the ambrosia produced at Major are nanied. Ihe name i • ’ r p » • -’ 

the churning of the ocean, apjicars not to be early in Digha, ii. 234, is proba ^ 
liuddlii.st, nor even ancient Hindu. It is absent as suggest(‘d by b. Konow. y 

from the account of the churning in the Visnu several 11 iiulu astronomers. 

F}irdna,^ Buddliagho^ia describes Kahu not as a 5 * Months. Ihe moon in e course o a 
head, hut as having a com,,lute body, of which lio may be full in any of tlie naHatras, and vve hnd 
gives the dimension.s." The Piiranic notion of such expres.sioiis as f isakhaintmmma, pll-moon 
Ketu as the .severed body of Kfihu at the de.scond- 'vben tlic moon is in Visaklia ; but there had 
ing node, although mentioned in Mahiioi/utpatti, been established earlier than iMiddhism a system 
1G4, and implied in AhhuJlidnapixuUpikd 61, of twelve lunar months, with names derived from 
among tlie ‘nine [ilanets,’ is a late borrowing from certain of the naksntvas. 

Hinduism. Two am'ient dcsriibe the moon , (i)Chit^Afar.-^p.),( 2 )^Visfl 

and sun as being afflicted by Kahu and a[»pealing 
to Buddha, who commands Ifahu to let them go.*^ 

3 . Planets.—The stars also are .said to move 
along and out of their paths.® The term here used 
for star is ndkkhotta (Sbr. nak}>atra), and probably 
refers to the jilanets, as Biuldhagho^a understands 
it in this context. 

The only planet distinctly mentioned in the Sutta^ is Osadhi- 


These are: 


May- 


_^_ ) VisakhS (Ap.-May), 

June), (4) Asalha (Ju’ne-Jnly), (5) Savapa {.luly-Auff.), (6) 
Potpiapada (Aii^o-Sept.), (7) Assayuja (Sept.-Oct.), (8) Kattika 
(Oct.-Nov.), (9) Mayosira (Nov.-Dec.), (10) Phussa (Dec.-Jan.), 
(11) Ala^ha (Jan.-Feb.), (12) Pliajiguna (|Fob.-Mar.). 

These names were later applied in Hindu systems also to the 
twelve solar months, but in the canon the reckoning: appears to 
be always lunar, as well as in the Ceylon chronicles. 

Tlie month is divided into two parts {pakkha)^ 
the dark {kdla) from full to new moon, and the 


loripu in tnt? la \ t , i \ t i.rii 

tarakil. That this is Venus may be inferred from ile bein^ li;^ht {sutckd^ J'Urtha) from new lUOOn to full 


Whether the month ended with full or new moon 
is not clear, but the fact that the dark half is 


described as ihe brightest of tlio luminaries next to the moon 
and as appearint; in the morning:.7 The Sanskrit rt'cension of 

mentioned lirst and that the months of Retreat 
Of this piaiitd, for o.sadhi. The name Osadhitaraka is un- began the day after a full-moon day and ended on 
explained. The phrase Omdhl viya tdrahi, ‘like the star a full-IllOOn day, .suggests that the full-moon day 
OsaUhl.'S shows lhaUt does not mean 'Btar of planiv (.w in j were in use by the 

ofad/iJpafi, ‘ lord of plants [or of the .sYuaa-plant], a title of tlie i • tt j- a.* i.i t 

' ■ .. * - Hindus in Vedic times, as they are at the present 

day.® 

6. The week.—The division of the half month 
at the eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth day 
easily led to tlie reckoning of seven days as a 
usual period {sattdha), hut there is no trace in the 
Pali writings of the system (no doiil>t non-Indian 
in origin) of naming the week-days from the names 
of the sun, moon, and planets. These names occur 
in the order of the days of the week as the first 
seven of the nine iilanets in Mahdvyutpatti, 164. 

7 . The year. —in Aiujuttara, i. 213, where the 
length of a year of the gods is given, it is said to 
be a year of twelve months, tlie month being made 
uj> of 30 iiiglits (ami days). This gives a yejir of 
360 days, and is the exact number in use in the 
Vedic period.® The number 30 is probably 
obtained by adding together the 15 days of each 
half of the lunar month. In practice the number 
would be sometimes 29 and sometimes 30, as the 
.synodic lunar month is ratlicr over 29^ days. 
Ihere must have been a mode of intercalating 
months to bring the lunar months and solar year 
into harmony from time to time, as in the case of 
the Hindu systems, but the process is unknown, 
'riie modern Siamese have a year of 354 days, the 
niontlis being alternately of 29 and 30 days. In 
every third or second year (.seven times in 19 
years) the eighth month i.s reckoned twice, and in 
every fifth or sixth year one day is added to the 
seventh month, bringing the lunar year into 
harmony with the solar year.*^ 

The Hindu sy.stems have two modes of beginning 

^ Sa?yi/utta, ii. 204. 2 p. 35 . 

8 JP7'S. 1009, p. IJ. 

4 H. Kern, uoto on Varahainihira's Brhatsariihitd, be. 26, tr. 
in Vernpreide Geschriften, i. 217. 

® Thibaut, p. 12; R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit, The Indian 
Calendar, London, 1890, § 18; see art. Festivals and Fasts 
(Buddhist). 

Thibaut, p. 7. 

7 F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- und Lenebuch der siame^. Sprachi 
und deutsch-friames. Worterbuch, Vienna, 1892. 


moon). The posaihilify that omdhi is a corru|>tion of at/fUifi, 
‘star of dawn,’ is attractive, hut there is nothing in texts or 
cominentarioH tosiipj^ort it. The same is the case with the view 
of Kern that it is a corruption of 0 A'ani = .Skr. ati4ani, a deriva¬ 
tive of uPinas.^f 

4 . The lunar zodiac.—The term nah^atra has 
been from late Vedic tiriie.s ap[)lied e.specially to 
27 or 28 constellations lying roiiglily along the 
ecliptic; and forming a lunar zodiac ; and from the 
Buadliistic use of many of tfiem as proper names it 
may be inferred that (bey were known to the 
earliest Buddhists. They are as follows : 

(1) Assayuja ()3, y Arletis), (2) Bharayi (36, .89, 41 Arietis), (3) 
KattikA (I’leiades), (4) Roiiini (llyades), (.6) Magasira (X, </> 
Orionis), (tt) Add,^ (a Orlonis), (7) I’unabhasu (Gemini), (8) 
Phussa or Tissa {6, S, y Cancri), (0) Asilesa(e, 5, a-, rj, p Hydra'). 
(10) MaghA (Uegiilus), (11) and (12) Pubba-and Uttara-pliagguiu 
(S, 9, /3, 93 l.conis), (13) Hatfha (<5, y, e, a, /3 Corvi), (14) Chitta 
(Spica), (1.^) .Sati (Arcturus), (Id) Visakha (Libra). (17) Anuradh.a 
(5, n .Scorpioriis), (18) .Tc[|iia (Antare.s), (19) Alula (A .Scorjiionis, 
etc.), (20) and (21) Pubba- and Uttara-asalha (A, e, < 7 , ^Sagittani), 
f(22) Abliiji (Vfga)], (23) Savapa (Aquila), (24) Dbanittba or 
SaviMha (l)olpbin), (2.'i) .Saiuiihisaja (X Aquarii, etc.), (2(5) and 
(27) I’uhba- and ( I fara-bhaddrqi.ul.a or -pot(,Jiapada (tlie square 
of Pegusij'^), (2^) Revati (^' I’lHc'iiiin, ek'.).50 

No. 22 ill this list, i.s not in the Abhidhdnappadipikd. It was 
eajly omitted in Hindu astronomy, but the existence of Abhiji 
(.Skr. At)hijit) in the P.uddhist Hystein may bo inf<*rred from the 
Statement that the number of nnki<alr(ts is 28” and from the 

^ Melanges pnsthumes d’hut. et de litt. oriental ex, Paris, 1843, 
p. 88. 

^ Bk. i. ch. 9. 3 Pomni. nu Dii/ha, no. iv. § 6. 

4 This work (of the 12th cent.) wa.s the chief source of the 
astronomical items in R. U. Cliild('rs, Dictinnary 0 / the Pali 
Laixjvaijr, loiidori, 1876, but it, is ba.'^cd laruo'Iy'on Hindu 
sources, and forms no independent evidence for Biiddbi.sta.stroM- 
oiny. I h(> nine plariet.s are the moon, sun, five greater planets, 
Rahil, and livUx {Mafidryufpatti, 1(54). 

ft((, i. .60 f., tr. C. A. F. Jthj's Davids, in Kindred 
Saynh/s, I jondon, 1918, i. 71. 

55 D'lijha, i. 10. 7 Majjftiina, ii. 34. 

8 Vinidnn vatthri, i. ix. 1. 

® Verxprcidc Grt<chrifteyi, The Hague, 1913, ii. 2.60. 

10 From .4 h/im'/m/nrppadipiTu, .68-00. Fxact identifications of 
them are given by W. 1), Whitney in Suryaniddhanta, tr. E. 
Burgess, .8Jew Haven, iStiO, p. 3‘b ; cf. Kaki^atra in A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Kaynes andSubjectx, 
London, 1912. 

11 Mahanidexn, 882; Jdfnka, (’om. vi. 47(5. 
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the year: (1) with the full moon of Kattika (2) 
with the month Chitta.^ The former is implied 
in the usual Buddhist reckonin^r of the three 
seasons, in which the cold season is always 
rnentioned first.* This period was also the end of 
the Retreat, in which the annual redistribution of 
robes took place. The second mode of beuinnim^ 
the year is implied in the Dlpavamsa and in the 
list of lunar months in the Ahhidhdnapjxidlpikd, 
which begins with Chitta.® 

8. Seasons. Ihe ancient Hindu seasons are 
three : hemanta, the cold season from Magasira to 
Phagguna; gimha, the hot season from Chitta 
to Asalha; and vassa^ the rainy season from 
S&vana to Kattika. Ihese dates, nowever, would 
vary from year to year through the irregularity 
caused by the lunar months and oc(“asional 
intercalation.* 

Dlpavaijim, xii. 44, calls Je^ha the last of the hot months, 
gfwsa in the sense of Retreat does not correspond with the 
rainy season, but extends over three months of that period. 
The Hindu svibdivisioris of the three seasons into five or six® 
are not found in I’ali works, but there are occasional references 
to autumn (mrada) as the early part of hemanfa and to 
spring (vamiita) as the early part of the hot season.« 
Mahavyntpatti, gives the list of six, and I-tsing7 also 

describes other systems of division used in various localitics.s 


like later works of this kind, It shows the influence of Greek 
astronomy in the use of such terms as hora, and the names of 
the 12 signs of the zodiac (Pisces, Scorpio, etc.) along with 
those of the nak^atras. 

Litkraturr.— The sources and authorities are given through¬ 
out the article. EdWAHD J. THOMAS. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Celtic).- 1 . 
Very little is known about the astrology and 
astronomy of the Celts. The Druids, as we learn 
from Cfesar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 14), discussed and 
transmitted to their disciples many questions re¬ 
garding the stars and their motion. They had 
observed the course of the moon, and hy it they 
regulated their calendar. Their months and years 
began with the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
1)5, 250); they counted by nights (Cmsar, vi. 18. 2) ; 
and their cycle was one of thirty years (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250). 

The discovery of the calendar of Coligny has 
made it possible to determine tiiese general ideas 
for the (Jallo-Koinan period. This ( alendar gives 
<i year of 354 days, divided into twelve months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. To 
estahli.sli agreement between tlie lunar and the 
solar year a month of thirty days was intercalated 


9 . Astrology.—Indian astrology, as the science 
of omens drawn from celestial phenomena, is a 
branch of divination. It is stigmatized in Dlgha^ 
i. 10 , as a base science and false means of 
livelihood. In the Suita Nipdta., 927, the monk is 
forbidden to devote himself to magic, (dl/iabhana), 
to (the interpretation of) the <lreain, the sign, and 
the naksatra. That such a scienc.e is possible is 
generally taken for grant. u, hut iu the Jdtaka 
there is a tendency to ridicule the belief in bu-ky 
nakmtras^^ omens,'® names,and sneezing. There 
is no reason to think that this sceptical attitude is 
primitive ; it is rather the rationalizing of a single 
individual or of a school. The survival of tlie 
belief within orthodox Buddhism is shown in tlie 
collection of sultan drawn from the canonical 
books called the Faritta, which, among other 
formulas intended to ward olV hostile powers or 
to win their favour, contains the two suttas on the 
ecli{)se of the moon and of the sun.'* 

A fragment of a MS of an astrological work in corrupt San¬ 
skrit has recently been di.S('over((i in East Turkestan at 
Khotan.i^ It is shown to be Buddhist by the phraseology, as 
well as by the reference to the Kharu^ta, who makes 
known to the congregation the knowledge of ‘nights, days, 
moments, planets, half-months and months.’*■* The matter is 
similar to that in Hindu astrological works, such as: what 
nak^atras are effective for conception, which are causers of 
misfortune or success in certain undertakings. There can be 
little doubt that it is borrowed from some Hindu work, and, 


1 Whitney, p. 270. * Vuinya, 1. 137. 

8 There is no reason for thinking that the year ever began 
with Savapa. The recurring phrase Konnuli rJidtMmasinl dons 
not mean the full moon of Kattika ‘in the fourth mouth,’ but 
‘at the Chaturmasya festival.’ See T. W. Rhys l>avids and 
H. Oldenherg, in V'inaya Toxin, pt. i. {SHE xiii. [IKHl)) p. 324, 
n. 2 ; Jdtaka, vi. 221; Dipararpsa, xv. 1. On the (Jhaturmasya, 
or ‘Four month’ celebration, see art. Festivals and Fasts 

^^4 See\he Commentaries on Sutta Nipdla, 233, p. 192, and 
Fimd7ia V^atthu, vii. 6, 6. 

B Thihaut, p. 11. « »T• 

Majjhima, i. 115; Jdtaka, i. 86; Com. on Sntta Nipata, 

7*Pp. iOl, 219. 

8 See also art. Calrndai! (Buddhist). 

0 49 a* I'Zii, I.'.)- 97. 

l^See artt. Magic (Ihiddliist) and Divination (Buddhist), 

where the later developmeiils of Buddhi'^t asi rology are given. 

See also, for modern SinludcHe Buddlus.u, E 1 pham, Iho 
Hutoryand Doctrine of pojmlar/y illuaratod : irUh 

Notices of the Kappooism, or Demon W orJup, and oj ihe huh 
or Planetary Jncaniutions of "ylon, Lmidon IS-,), for 
Tibetan, E. Schlagintweil, Ihnidhism in Id'ot, l.cij^/.ig and 
London, 1863; for Chinese, IWmusat, MHanges ponthtimes, 

^'il*Manxi»cript Remain$ of BuddhUl hileratMre /mnd in 
EwtUrn TurLmn, ed. A. F. Kudolf Iloernie ai.d otlier., 
Oxford, 1016, i. 121. 

14 Cf. Digha, ili. 85. 


eM;ry two and a half years. At tlie iHiginning of 
every fifth year there was complete agreement 
hotween the two metliods of calculation ; and pro¬ 
bably this was the occasion, asJullian remarks, on 
whicli were ottered Mie quiiupiennial sacrifices of 
which Diodorus speaks (v. 32. G). 

Astrology, prnjierly so called, does not seem to 
have been practised by the pagan Irisli. But in 
the ‘ Lives of Saints’ tliero are to be found some 
superstitious practices derived from the observa¬ 
tion of the stars. The foster-father of Columcille 
goes to ask a prophet wlien he should begin to 
teach the child to read, d'he prophet after having 
examined the heavens replies that he must begin 
immediately {Lives of Saints from the Book oj 
Lismorey 1. 812). Manannan mac Lir used to 
know by studying the sky when tliere would be 
line weather and when bad [Cormads Glossaryy 
p. 114). 

'Fhe Hcientilio observation of stars was also in 
use among the ancient Irisli. Loeg observes the 
stars to ascertain when midnight comes {Mesca 
Ulady 13). Some tnuitises on Irish astronomy 
dating from the early Middle Ages have been 
preserved. They are founded on the system of 
I’tolemy, and seem to be translations of foreign 
works. The words used to denote the sun-dial 
are borrowed from the Latin. Yet the Irish were 
particularly clever at calculating dates, and in the 
Saltair na Rann it is told that every intelligent 
person should know the day of the solar month, 
the age of the moon, the How of the tide, the day 
of the week, and the chief saints’ festival days. 
Perhaps in the ancient Irish and Welsh texts 
there are traces to be found of the primitive Cidtic 
calendar. The year wiia divided into two halves 
or into four periods of three months, the month 
being divided into two parts. The periods of time 
most in use were those of three nights and three 
days, or nine nights and nine days, while the 
most common cycles were those of three years 
and of seven years. In Armorican Brittany and 
in Wales the names of the comjileiiientary days 
which served to convert the lunar year into a solar 
year (Brit. gourdezioUy ^Velsll dyddiau dyddon) 
nave been lueserved. Several popular superstitions 
are attached to them. Thus a mi'dical nianuscript 
mentioned hy O’Curry contains a list of unlucky 
days, and in Irish literature there are numerous 
’ examples of births delayed in order that they may 
t take place on a lucky day, and of disasters which 
’ might have been prevented if an undertaking had 
not been engaged in on an unlucky day. 
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2 . The Gallic god Belenos had been assimilated 
bo Apollo as a healer rather than as a sun-god. 
We have no evidence of wurshi}) of the stars among 
the Gauls exce])b a few dedications to the sun and 
the moon in Gallo-Roman inscriptions (A. Holder, 
Altccltisrher Sj)?'itrhschntz, 3 vols., I^eipzig, 1896- 
1913), and the mention of the worship of an image 
of the sun {AS, 4 Sept. ii. 197 C). No conclusion 
can be drawn from the representation of stars on 
the shields of the Orange-arch, from the rouelles 
(lug out in so great a number, or from the wheel 
that is an attribute of a Gallo-Roman god assimi¬ 
lated to Jupiter; for the stars may be ornaments 
or armorial bearings, and the wheel may be a 
divination-wheel or a symbol of the thunder as 
well as a symbol of the sun. Some customs of 
the ancients may be connected with the beliefs 
relating to the stars— e.f/. the gathering of the 
mi.stletoe and the beginning of the years and 
months on the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
250), the dread of the Asiatic Galatians during an 
eclipse of the moon (Polyb. v. 78). 

Tlie evidences of the worship of the sun and the 
moon in ancient Ireland are not numerous. The 
most explicit text is in the Confessio (§ 60) of 8t. 
Patrick, in which he alludes to worshipi)er8 of 
the sun. G. Keating {History of Ireland, ed. 1). 
Comyn and P. Dinneen, 1902-1908, bk. i. § 12) 
says that one of the Dd Danann was named Mac 
Gr^ine, ‘Son of the Sun,’ because his god was the 
sun. A passage of Corrnads Glossary (p. 54) tells 
us that Irish pagans used to carve some pictures— 
e.y. that of the sun—on tlie altars of their idols, 
and Keating (ii. 11) relates that in Columcille’s 
time a priest of Tirconncl who had set up images 
of the sun and the moon in the church was carried 
oir by a devil. The king of Ulster, Loegaire, 
swore by the name of the elements—the earth, 
the sun, and the wind (W. St. Bororna, RCel xiii. 
[1892] 52 f.). 

Litkraturk.—J. Loth, ‘ L’Antnie Celtique’ in Revue Celtigtte, 
XXV. (1904) 113-142 ; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, London, 1903, i. 464-471; C. JuUlan, Histoire de la 
Oaule, Paris, 1907, i. 393, ii. 124, 141. Q. JJOTTIN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Chinese).-I. 
Introduction . —The Chine.se view of the sun, 
moon, and stars taken as a whole may be likened 
to a web woven of three diderent tlireads; the 
thread of astronomy, the thread of religion, and 
the thread of astrology. Astronomy nieans here the 
observation of the heavenly bodies and the truths 
deduced therefrom, chiclly for practical jnirpose.s. 

It may therefore be calleil ‘ observationai ’ astron¬ 
omy, as distinguished from what is called 
‘ phy.sical’ or ‘ de.scriptive ’ astronomy, founded by 
Galileo after his invention of the telescope, and it 
may also be called ‘practical’ astronomy, a.s dis¬ 
tinguished from what is called ‘theoretical’ 
a.stronomy, founded by Newton on the hypothesis 
of tlic law of gravitation. The religious view of 
the Chine.se concei’uing the heavenly bodies may 
be called astrological, and their astrological view 
may be called religious in the comprehensive sense 
of tile term. But a clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between them. The idea of deity or God is 
always present and predominant in the religious 
view, whereas it may be vague and even absent in 
the astrological view, d’he hitter is concerned 
chietly with the influences of the heavenly bodies 
upon men, while the former is concerneLl chiefly 
with the relation of God to men as revealed in the 
heavenly bodies— i.e. God’s messages and warn¬ 
ings derived by means of the observation of the 
heavenly Ixidies. 

The Chinese term for the stud}^ of the heavens 
is tirn wen, literally ‘the system (or order) of 
heaven.’ The term is not limited to purely astro¬ 


nomical knowledge, but has been applied equally 
to astrological and religious beliefs or views con¬ 
cerning the heavens. 

Chinese astronomy has been of much interest to 
many Plurojiean scholars, its great aiitiijuity being 
widely admitted. 

‘ The progress of Astronomy among the Uhinese, says ovim 
Williams, ‘is a subject of highest interest whether it be con¬ 
sidered as recording observations of tlie heavenly bodies made 
by one of the most ancient and primitive races of mankind, 
which appears in extremely remote time to have advanced to a 
high degree of civilisation ; peculiar, however, to itself ; and 
which has preserve<l the manners and customs estahlisfied by its 
early rulers more than two thousand years before the Cliristian 
era, in a great measure unaltered to the present day. Or 
whether the fact that at a period long anterior to the com¬ 
mencement of civilisation among the Western nations, and 
when almost universal barbarism prevailed among them, 
astronomy had been carried to a great de^^rt^e of perfection by 
the Chinese, as manifested by their still existing records, whose 
authenticity is not only strongly asserted by that people, hut is 
acknowledged by some of the most eminent European scholars 
of the present day.’ ^ 

It ha.s been .said by some of the authorities of our 
own century that the antiquity of Chinese astron¬ 
omy is ‘greater even than that of almost any 
other nation.’-^ But the study of the heavens in 
China is not pursuit of knowledge, or astronomical 
knowledge, for its own sake. Being a higlily 
Tactical nation, the Chinese, when they seek to 
now anything, generally liave some ena or ideal 
in view to the attainment of which knowledge is 
merely a means. The present case is not an 
exception. Having to arrange all their religious 
ceremonie.s, .social and governmental allairs, and, 
most important of all, their agricultural work 
according to the seasons, the Chine.se, even at the 
earliest period of tlunr liistory, felt tlie great need 
of a projier calendar, the formation of which re¬ 
quired astronomi(;al knowledge. Ajiart from this, 
tliere were other motives—tlie religious and the 
astrological. The latter explains it.self, and the 
former lias a double piirpo.se. On the one hand, 
the Chinese sought to know the laws of the 
heavens, which were for them, in some sense, 
divine, in order bo apply them to tlioir own con¬ 
duct, social a.s well as individual. Tlie doctrine of 
the imitation of, or the conformation of men’.s 
conduct with, the laws of the heavens has been 
much held by Confuciaiiists, and especially by 
Taoists, and can be found in most of the Chinese 
cla.s.sic.s. On the other hand, as they believed the 
cele.stial phenomena to he God’s revelations or 
warning.s to men, they wnntcd to know them in 
order to rc-adjust their conduct. 

Both tiie astronomical and the religious views of 
the Chinese concerning the luiavens are as old a.s 
their history, and it is dillicult bo tell which 
is earlier; their astrology i.s a later development. 
The Chinc.se term for ‘ astrologer’ is irh tse or sing 
tsc, which may lie translated ‘ the man of sun ’ or 
‘the man of star.s.’ According to the Chinese 
records, the former term did not occur until the 
5th cent. B.C., and the latter is of .still later date. 
Ke])ler says that a.stronotny is the wise mother and 
astrology the foolish daughter. If we may adopt 
this saying with a little modification, we can 
regard the astrology of the Chinese as the daughter 
of their astronomy and religion. These three 
dillereiit views have for tliousands of years influ¬ 
enced the Chine.se mind, and the astrolijgical view, 
thougli the latest, lias almost .since its birth been 
the most powerful. Even at the present day 
among many of tlie Cliiiiese astronomy has not 
divorced itself from religion, nor ha.s it disowned 
or rid itself of astrology, as Western astronomy 
has since tlie 16th century. 

II. Tue astronomical aspects. — The 

1 Ohsrrcations of Comets, LoneJon, 1871, p. vii, 

2 K ji Knobel, ‘ Abstract of a Lecture on Chinese Astronom> 
in .Imirnal of the British Astronomical Association, xix. ri908- 
09] 338. 
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Chinese are great believers in their ancient 
classics, so that to deal with their ancient views 
and beliefs is to a f^reat extent to deal with their 
well. The great antiquity of 


both the last and 


modern ones as .. 

Chinese astronomy has been a(f 
the best Muroitean scliolars of 
the present century. Acc,or<liii{; "to'tradltTonV'a 
sort or calendar was invented by Fu Hsi (3828 
B.C.) as a result of observations of the phenomena 
of the heavens. The reformation of the calendar 
and the rectification of intercalation are attributed 
to Hwang li, or the Yellow Ihnperor (2G'J8 n.c.) 
In the record called Ssa Ki of Ssfi Ma Chien, 
China’s most famous historian (2nd and 1st 
centuries n.c.), it is recorded : 

* Hwariff Ti comrnarxled Hi Ho to take clmrg-e of the obaerva- 
Uon of the sun, \ ih Chan)? the oi)8ei vation of the moon, and 
Yu Chu the observation of the stars.’ 

He is also said to have brought into use the lunar 
cycle of nineteen years, by \vld(!li the conjunctions 
and ojtpositions of the sun and moon can be cal¬ 
culated, and the intercalary months regulated. 
This w'as more than 2000 years before tlm intro¬ 
duction of the same system among the (ireeks by 
the astronomer Meton.^ Thi A nvnlsof the Bamboo 
Books'^ record that at the time of the reign of 
Tsuan Hsu (beginning 2513 n.C.j a <‘oiijunction of 
the five ])lanets was observed by tiie Cliine.se in 
the constellation called Yin Sliih or :diih.^ It has 
been carefully calculated and as.siuted by the 
French astronomer, Jean S. Ikiilly, tliat such a 
conjunction did take place on 20th Feb. 2449 H.C., 
which would be the botli year of Tsuan Hsu’s 
reign. In the time of the emperor Yaou (2350 
B.C.) the Chinese already knew the exact, or 
almost exact, number of days in a year, had a 
way of determining solstices and eciuinoxcs, and 
had in use an intercalary system anu some instru¬ 
ments for the survey of the heavens, and the 
knowledge of the five planets and of the twelve 
zodiacal signs, and most probably of the 28 stellar 
divisions. 

In the ‘Canon of Yaou,’'* the first book of the 
Shu King (‘ The (Janon of History ’), we read : 

‘Thereupon Yaou couiinanded He and Ho® to have reverence 
to the great hea\eu8, and to calculate and delineate the move¬ 
ments and appearances of the sun, the moon, the wtars, and the 
zodiacal spaces ; and so to deliver respectfully the seasons to 
the people. 

He separately commanded the second brother lie to reside 
at Ye-e, in what was called the Bright Valley, and there re 


He separately commanded the second broilier Ho to reside in 
the west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respect¬ 
fully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the 
completing labours of the autumn. “ The night,” he said, " is 
^ „ "* the medium length, and the star is lliu ; i you may thus 

united by many of exactly determine mid-autumn. The people begin to feel at 


I Ho, a round year con 
1 ays.‘< iq’ means of an 
r .■ieasoiia, and complete 
i 'tor, irj exact accordance 
■c-s, all the works of the 


ease ; and birds and beasts have their coats in good condition." 

He further commaJided the third brother Ho to reside In the 
northern region, i/j what wiia called tlie Sombre Uapital, and 
there to adjust and examine the changes of the winter. “ The 
day," said he, “ is at its shm test, and the star is Maou thus 
you may exactly determine mid-winter. The people keep their 
co.sy corners ; and the coats of birds and beasts are downy and 
thick.” 

The emperor said, “Ahl you, H * 
sists of three hundred, s'xtv, acd gi.. 
intercalary month do you tlc^ V- 
the determination of the ye ir. -r' 
with this, regulating the various o!li, 
year will he fully performe-l.” ' 

In the ‘Canon of Hsun,’ the Hecond book of 
the Shu King, it is recorded that, having accepted 
the throne wliicli had been often ollered to him by 
the emperor Yaou, the emperor ll.sun examined the 
gem-adorned .‘sphere and the gc‘m transverHe tube 
in order to regulate the seven directors or planets. 

l>otb the commandment of \’aou and the ex¬ 
amination of Hsun are supposed to have taken 
place at the beginning of tlieir reigns. The 
observation of tlie heavens then must have been 
of great imj)ortance. According to another book 
of the Shu King, called ‘ 'Die Funitive Expedition 
of the I’rince Yin,’ in the reign of King Tsung 
Kang (2l59'-2146 n.C.) there were astronomers who 
failed to foretell an eclipse of the year 2158 B.C. (?), 
and it was considered such a great crime that the 
prince of Tin, who was then commander-in-chief 
of the im[)erial armies, received orders from the 
king to nunish them with the imperial forces. 

The Cliinese then commenced their observation 
of eclipses from a time not later than the 22nd cent. 
U.C., though some European scholars regard the 
eclipse of the sun on ‘29tli Aug. 775 B.C., recorded 
in tne Shi King (‘ Book of Odes ’),* as the earliest 
recorded eclipse in all history. In Ma Twan Lin’s 
Encyclonmdia more than 600 eclipses of the sun are 
recordeu from 2168 B.C. to A.D. 1223. There are 
many other kinds of heavenly phenomena which 
have been keenly observed by the Chinese from a 
very early period as well. From 611 B.C. to A.D. 
21 alone comets are recorded 372 times, as shown 
in Williams’ Observations of Comets. Tlie siiots of 
the sun were observed and recorded by the Chinese 
not later than A.D. 301, i.e. 1.308 years before the 


spectfully to receive as a guest the Rising Sun, and to adjust p.-uf rHsefworv of snlnr bv tlnlilfto in 

andarrafurethe labours of the Spring. “ The day," he said, “is assume I first UlSCOVCry Ot SOiar spots Uy UailieO lU 


and arrange the labours of the Spring, -, . 

of the medium length, and the star is in Neaou ;» you may Ums 
‘ - “ ' ' —- The people l)egin to disperse ; 

_ . nd copulate.” 

He further commanded the third brother He to reside at 
Nankeaou, and arrange the transformations of the Hummer, 
and respectfully to observe the extreme limit of the sljadow. 
“The day,” said he, “is at its longest, and the star is lIo;'7 
you may "thus exactiv determine mid-summer, Tlie people are 
more disi^ersed ; and the birds and beasts iiave their feathers 
and hair thin, and change their coats.” 


1 See Will’ams, Observation* of Cornets, Introduction. 

* A large collection of ancient documents, <liscovered A.D. 
279 ; see James I.egge’s tr. in ChiTiese Classics, Hongkong, 1801- 

Cnle o'f the 28 stellar divisions determined i)y a, p, and other 
Btara in ^t*‘^'vsus, exlending north anfl south from Cygnus and 
Piscis AusU.'ilis aiul cast and west 17“ and comprising part of 

Oapricornus and Aquarius. -ik 07 

4 i.egge, Chinese Classics, vol. id. Pt. i. [1805] PP- 15-27. 

B Nairn's of two families whiidi liad been hereditary offleera of 
the Board of Astronomy since the time of Hwang Ti. 

6 Neaou is a space of heavens extending over 112 and em¬ 
bracing the seven constellations of the 


that that star should culnunate at sunset on the day mentioned 
In the Shti King. He then says : ' Thus a strong presumptive 
proof is a)?ain afforded of the veracity of the Ghincse history as 

^^^i^TlIrVenS star of the seven constellations of the eastern 
quarter, corresponding to the heart of Scorpio. 


A.D. 1610 and 1300years before the invention of the 
telescope. 48 observations of solar spots, from A.D. 
,301 to 1205, are recorded in Ma Tu an Lin’s Ency- 
clo/xedia, wliicli was jiublislied in A.D. 1323, i.e. 288 
years before Galileo’s observation. In the same 
Ejicyclojxedia a great number of instances of the 
observation of moving or shooting stars are recorded 
from 1122 B.C. to A.D. 1230. Meteors have been 
observed, and recorded by the Chinese since, os 
eai Iy as 1578 B.C. The Bamboo Books record : ‘ In 
the tenth year [of the emperor Kwei of the Hia 
dynasty, i.e. 1579 B.C.] the liveiilancts went out of 
their courses. In the night stars fell like rain.’ 
Comparing it with the year A.D. 1866, remarks 
E. B. Knobel, when they had the great display of 
meteors, the interval gave 104 periods of 33T1 years. 
Now I.e veil id’s period for the November meteor 
is 33-25. Thus it is hardly possible to doubt that 

1 The central star of the seven constellations of the northern 
quarter, corrcspomling to /3 Aquarii. 

2 The culminating star of tiie seven constellations of the 
western quarter, corresponding to the Pleiades. 

» ‘ When it it said.’ says tiie editor of Yung Ching’s Shu King 
(James l.ogge's tr.), ‘ that the year consists of Jhd days, we are 
to understand that Yaou was speaking in round numbers. The 
period in question is now called the value of the years. It has 
been differently estimated by the astronomers of successive 
dv nasties.’ 

*4 n. iv. 9 •, I.eggo’s tr., London, 1876, p. 229 f. 
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we have here the earliest record of a shower of 
those meteors.^ 

III. Division OF the stars.--i. The 28 siiis 
or shes. — In common with the Hindus, Arabs, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Copts, the Chinese 
have the division of the ec]i})tic into 28 mansions, 
which are called sins or According to the 

interpretation of Ssu Ma Kuang, a great scholar 
of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1279), sM has the 
meaning ‘ to reside (or to stop) somewhere’ and siu 
means ‘ an abode,’ and both words express the idea 
of the sun, the moon, and the five })lanets in their 
revolution residing in turn in the divisions of tlio 
sphere indicated as the 28 abodes. This meaning 
is very similar to that of tlio Hindu nak^<itras 
(‘stars’ or ‘ asterisms’) and the Arabian mandzil 
rtZ-A'a/rmr (‘lunar mansions’). 'I'liere is, according 
to Knobel’s calculation, a concordance of the deter¬ 
minants of the siiis^ the nnksatraff, and the inand- 
zils in fifteen divisions, of the siiifi and the nakmtras 
in four divisions, of the siits and the mnndzils in 
live divisions, and of the nak^dtras and the maud 
zils in four divisions. 'I’liis remarkable resemblance 
attracted the attention of many Western scholars 
and seemed to tliern a suflicient reason for presum¬ 
ing that all three systems .sprang from a single 
source. The conclusions arrived at are dillerent. 
Some hold that the system originated in India and 
the Chin(\se borrowed it from there ; others are of 
opinion (liatthe Chinese borrowe<l from the Arabs ; 
anoflnu opinion is tliat the Babylonians were the 
originators ; while still others say that the origin 
is to be found in Central Asia or some part of 
I’ersia. Unfortunately none of these conclusions 
is supported by satisfactory evidence. 

But there are diirerences as well as resemblances 
between these three systems, and the Chinese 
division has its own peciiliaiity. The (diinese 
divisions are very une(iual in the angular inter¬ 
vals and therefore cannot present the daily stations 
of the moon, as the Hindu divisions do. 'bhey are 
measured on the equator rather than on the eclip¬ 
tic. According to G. Schlegel,^ there is no con¬ 
nexion at all between the Cliinc.se asterisms and 
the lunar zodiac. Some of the names of the 28 siiis 
were known to the Chirie.se as early as the time 
of the emjieror Yaou (23dG n.C.), while the earliest 
Babylonian record concerning the lunar mansions 
and the earliest Hindu record of the naksatrds 
named after the Vedic deities are much later than 
that.* 

The naksatras, in their recent forms at lea.st, are 
apparently assimilated to the Chinese siiui, and the 
whole system of junction stars is undoubtedly an 
imitation of them.** 

J. B. Biot and his son were the lirst to demon¬ 
strate the identity of the (diinese and the 28 
lunar rnansion.s o^ the Hindus and Arabs. They 
concluded that this arrangement of celestial 
divisione was inventeil by the Chinese and borrowed 
from them by the Hindus and Arabs for purely 
astrological purjioses. 

‘To this day,’ says J. J. M. de Groot, ‘no considerations of 
importanc^e have oancclled these views [of Biot], and though 
they have been rigoi onsly combated by Wef)er, Afax Muller, and 
other authorities of renown, >et it seems that nio.st investiga¬ 
tions of oriental astronomy silently siihseribe to them.'3 

1 Jonrn.o/the British Astronomical Association, xix. 837-845. 

Uranoijraphic chinoisc,T\'n^ Hague, 1875. 

^Observatory, xxxii. [lOOD] ls7. 

^According to Agnes M. Clerke’s art. ‘Zodiac’ in 
the «iu» were of Chinese in\ ention and the maaidzils wore ot 
Indian dcrivali(jn. The no/r^>(7fras in tiieir recent organization 
were, as far as possible, assimilated to the Chinese siiis. ‘ The 
wliole sy.stem of junction star.s,’ she sa.\8, 'was doubtless an 
imitation of the sieu ; the choice of them by the Hindu astrono¬ 
mers of the 6lh centtiry a.d. was ]ilainly instigated by a con¬ 
sideration of the Chinese, compiled with a widely different 
intent.’ 

3 The Religions System of China, Leyden, 1892-1910, bk. i. 
vol. iii. p. 974, footnote. 


2. The twelve kungs.— Besides the division of 
the* lunar cycle into 28 unequal mansions, the 
Chiue.se, in common with the Hindus and \V estern 
nations, divide the zodiac into twelve equal parts 
as follows: 

O) Ta Liang, Aries-Taurus ; (2) IIsl Chen, Taurus-Oeminl; 
(8)Tsun llseo, Geminl-Cancer; (4)T8un Go, Oancer-Leo ; (6)Tsun 
Vi, l.co-Virgo; (6) Hseo Sing, Virgo-Libra ; (7) Ta Ho, Librj^ 
Scori)io; (8) Ssl Mu, Scorpio-Sagittarius; (9) Smg Ki, bagit- 
tarius-Capricorn; (10) Huan Hio, Capricorn-Aquanus; (11) 
Tsu Tbu, Aquarius-Pisces ; (12)Hiang Lo, Pisces-Anes. 

These names are found in Chinese books written 
several centuries D.C.~e.g., Tso Tsuan, Erh Ya, 
etc. The Hindu zodiac .signs, which are probably 
of (jlrcek origin, entered Cldna at a much later 
<late. 

3. The four quarters and the five kungs.—The 

Cliinese divide the heavens into four quarters. 
The ea.sterii quarter is called Tsang Lung (‘the 
Blue Dragon’) and is as.sociated for astrological 
purpo.ses with the season of spring, the planet 
Jupiter, the element wood, the colour blue, the 
ta.ste sour, and the virtue of benevolence. The 
southern quarter is called Chii Niaou (‘the Ked 
Bird ’) and is as.sociated with the sea.son of summer, 
the planet Mars, the element fire, the colour red, 
the taste bitter, and the virtue of propriety. The 
we.stern quarter is called Pe Hwu (‘the W^hite 
Tiger’) and is associated with the season of autumn, 
the planet Venus, the element metal, the colour 
white, tlie taste hot, and the virtue of righteous¬ 
ness. The northern quarter is called Hsiian \Vu 
(‘ the Black Warrior,’or ‘ the Black Tortoise,’ as it 
lias also been interpreted) and is associated with 
the sea.son of winter, the planet Mereurv, the 
element water, the colour black, the taste salt, and 
the virtue of wisdom. 

In Ssa Ma Cbien’s SsU Ki the stars are divided 
into live knngs, or palaces—middle palace, (^astern 
palace, southern palace, western j)alace, and 
nortliern palace. The middle palace consists of 
the northern circumpolar stars, and the otlier four 
are like the four (juarters stated above. This 
system of division is followed by Pan Ku in his 
History of the Later Han Dynasty. 

4. The three yuans and the two kuans.— The 
thvQii yiians ([(alaces or stellar s[)aees) are (1) Tsu 
Vi Yuan (the Middle Palace), consisting of the 
northern circumpolar stars, (2) Tai Vi Yuan (the 
Upper Palace), consisting of stars in Leo, Virgo, 
Corvus, etc., and (3) Tien Ssu Yuan (the Lower 
Palace), boun<lcd by two chains comprising Her¬ 
cules, the upper part of Opliiuchus, etc. 

The two kuans, or kinds of ollicers, are (1) tsung 
kuan, the internal officers, consisting of groups of 
stars inside the equator, and (2) wusi kuan, the 
external officers, consisting of groups of stars out¬ 
side the equator. 

This system of the division of the heavens is 
peculiarly Chinese and is very ancient. In the 
Tien Wun, consisting of eiglit chapters, written by 
Wu Ilian, an astronomer of the Yin (or fShang) 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.), the astronomer assigned 
to the Nliddle Palace four seats or officers, consist¬ 
ing of eiglit stars, to tlie Upper Palace one seat, 
con.sisting of one star, to the Lower Palace four 
seats, consisting of eight stars, to tlio internal 
officers five seats, consisting of 24 stars, and to the 
external officers nineteen seats, consisting of 93 
stars. In the Tien Wen Sing Chan, written by 
Kan Te, an astronomer of the state of Tsi, and the 
Tien Wen, wTitten by Hsi Hsen, an astronomer of 
the state of Wui (both astronomers lived about the 
4th cent. B.C.), the method of division is identical 
with that of Wu Ilian, but the numbers of oflicers 
and stars are greatly increased. Adding these 
estimates together, we get 283 officers, consisting 
of 1464 stars. 

5. The three yuans and the 28 siiis.—There is a 
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popular iKiok consist my of 31 songs by 'I'an Yuan 
Isu of tlie bill dynasty (689-617), called Pn Turn 
Ko. It divides the stars into three yunns and ‘28 
Sius. ^iHire ye in all 193 knans, or otneera. con¬ 
sisting of 1457 stars. The stars which have been 
named by the Chinese are not many more tlian this 
except in the book of Clian^^ Heng, which gave 
320 kuans, consisting of 2 r)U() stars, and, besides 
these, 11,520 stars. Idiis system of division is 
followed by Ma 1 wan Ian and otliers 
IV. The RKLJGious asekcts.-i. Animistic 
view.—1 lie animistic view whicli the Cliine.se 
took of many things in nature is seen in their 
attitude to tlie sun, moon, and stars. Many of 
them regard the heavenly bodies not as mertdv 
inanimate bodies, but Rsd\udling-y)laees of spiritual 
beings or as spiritual beings themselves ; e.g,, there 
is, it is said, a cock in the sun and a hare in the 
moon, the palace of angels ; tlie hare is said to be 
sitting under a tree pounding medicine in a mort ar. 
Those spiritual beings have superhuman powers, 
though the supreme power is not attributed to 
any of them, but to Ticn, Shang-ti, or Cod alone. 
Hence the movements and appearanres of the 
heavenly bodies are not regariled as mechanical, 
lifeless, or inevitable, for within or behind thein 


there is a will which causes them. This will may 
be the will of the heavenly lodies, of the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them, or of Cod, the Suiireme 
Ruler. 


2. Comparison of the heavens with the earth.— 

In the heavens there are the sun and the moon ; 
correspondingly on the earih there are the yavg 
and the yifi, the two contrary conce)>tions apj>li(‘d 
to phenomena mental and moral as well as physical. 
Yang is the male principle, associated with heat, 
day, etc., and yin is the female principle, associated 
with cold, night, etc. Hence the sun is called 
‘the great and the moon ‘the great yin.'" 

It is also said that the sun is ‘the crystallization 
of the yang^ and the moon ‘the crystallization of 
the yin.’' The live planets are said to correspond 
to the five elements of the eartii, and therefore 


o the heavcidy society was believed to be an 
inpire. This can be ol>.served in the names of the 
tars. The coining of significant poetical or mytho- 
ogical names for the heavenly bodies was probably 
o render easier the task of discriminating and 
enKunbering them. Many stories grew round 
hose names, which are regardetl by some as fables 
,nd by others as true. According to the names 
•f the stars in the Tai Vi Yuan, the Upper Palace, 
he northern polar star (Polaris) is where the 
mperor is. The rtuison is quite plain, as Con- 
icius said: ‘He who ctercises government by 
leans of his virtue is like the northern polar star, 
/hich kee[)S its place, and all the other stars turn 
owards it.’^ The Great Bear, or the Spoon, as it 
,8 called in China, is said to be the imperial chariot, 
ind its motion round the nortlicrn polar star is 
laid to be the emptuar viewing his empire in all 
lirections. Names of .som-.* ci the other stars are : 
lie Empress’s l^ilace, t'lown Prince, Prince, 
(^rincess. Guards, Civil and Military Oflicers, 
L,aw-Court, Prison, Arrm^urv, Storehouse, Kitchen, 
Bed, Ganojiy, etc. 

4. Relation between the heavenly and the 
arthly empires. - These two empires are not 
;eparat< ! from one anot’u'r without intcr-com- 
nunication. Tien, or bh<nig-ti, the Siijireme 
Ruler, governs both, but the heavenly one more 
directly. The ruler of the earthly empire useil 
-o be called Tien-tsu, ‘ the sun of Tien (or God).’ 
Enthronement nsi'd to be regarded as the appoint¬ 
ment of God, the rewarder of the good and the 
lunisher of the bad. Therefore, when the Son of 
leaven was good and his empire well governed, 
xuspicious phenomena used to ajipear from God in 
he heavens, ami, when he was bad and his empire 
n disorder, threats used to appear, d'here are 
many heavenly phenomena which are regarded as 
llovl’s threats—notably eclipses. The Canon oj 
Odes refers to an eclipse 01 the sun of the date 
29th Aug. 775 B.C., which was carefully verified 
by John Chalmers. 

‘The sun was c(;lip>Ked— 


Mars is called ‘the jilanet of tire,’ Mercury ‘the 
])lanet of wiiter,’ Venus ‘ the planet of metal,’ 
Jupiter ‘the planet of wood,’ and Saturn ‘the 
planet of earth.’ Similarly, the difl’crent stars 
and constellations are believed to correspond to 
the various poitions of the surface of the earth. 
In the chapter called TieM Kivan 0 Heavenly 
Officers ’) in Ssft Ma Chien’s Ssii-Ki, in which all the 
beliefs mentioned above may be found, we read : 

‘ The twenty-eight siu or constellations correspond 
to the twelve chows, or provinces. . . . The source 
of this (saying or belief) is of remote antiquity 
indeed.’ 

It is a popular saying in China that ‘ the stars 
of the heavens above and the configurations of the 
earth beneath corresjiond with each other.’ A 
great number of stars—( 7 ., the twenty stars con¬ 
stituting the two chains of the Tien Ssu Yuan, or 
the Loxver Palace—are believed to corresiiond to 
certain countries in China and are given the namei 
of those countri(‘s. 

In some of the ancient books the heavens are 
said to be sjiherical and the earth square, the 
heavens dynamic and the earth static. I here are 
also ancient stories or mythologies which reiiresenf 
the heavens as having a hollow place in the noith 
west round which all the stars revolve, and the 
earth as having a hollow place in the south-eas 
towards xvhich all the waters run. 

3 . Comparison of the heavenly bodies with 
men.—Heaven, earth, and men are believed to be 
the three great powers or genii in the universe. 
The heavenly bodies are regarded not merely ag 
separate individuals, but as having a society like 
that of men. As the Chinese state was an empire 


A Uiing of very evil oineti, 

First the moon looked small, 

And then the sun looked small, 

Henceforth the jieople 
Will be jiitiahle indeed. 

The sun and moon presai^e evil 
By not keepinj^ to their projier paths ; 

All throu^i;h the kinj^^cb>m there is no [good] government. 
Because good men are not employed. 

F'or the moon to be eclipsed 
Is a small matter, 

But now the sun is eclipsed, 

How dreadful is that I’ 

In the Confucian classic called Tsun I'siu 
(‘Sjirings and Autumns’) the ecli}»se of the sun 
which took jplace on 2(jth April 610 B.C. is recorded. 
The writer says: 

‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, the Son of Heaven 
should not have his table spread so lavishly as usual, and should 
have drums beaten at the altar to the spirits of the land, while 
the f^‘ ;dal princes should present ofTeririgs of silk to the spirits 
of tli<' land and have drums beaten at their courts, thus mani- 
lesting their own service of the spirits and so tea(’hin^ the 
people to serve their rulers, according to the respective rights 
of each, as was customary in ancient days.’ 

The wurd ‘eclipHc’ used here is the same aa the 
word ‘ eat.’ The eclijise of the sun or the moon is 
described, in some of the Chinese stories, as the 
sun or moon being eaten by a certain animal, and 
the beating of drums is said to frighten the animal 
away. 

The sun in the heavens is also said to correspond 
to the ruler on the earth; e.g., when the people 
wished the death of Kie, the tyrant (reigned 1818- 
1753 B.C.), they said : ‘ O sun, why expirest thou 
not? Let us die together with thee.’ Therefore 
the eclijise of the sun is generally regarded as a 
threat from God to the emperor. There are 
1 Ana/ects, bk. ii. ch. 1. 
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minieroik^ exanijiles, mihI the cJict of (heemjjeror 
Ti (a.J), after the eclipse of the sun 

in 2X\ is most illuminatiii.L,' : 

‘We have hf'ard, says the emperor, ‘that if a sovereijfn is 
remisa in government, God terrifies him by ealamitiea and por¬ 
tents. These are divine reprimands sent to recall him to a sense 
of duty. Thus, eclij)8e8 of the siin and moon are rnanife.st warn¬ 
ings that the rod of empire is not wielded aright. Ever since 
We ascended the throne, Our irmhility to coritinue the glorious 
traditions of Our departe<l anc'estors and carry on the great 
work of civili/.ation has now culminated in a warning message 
from on high. It therefore behoves Us to issue commands for 
ersonal reformation, in order bo avert impending calamity, 
he relationship, however, between God and man is that of 
father and sun ; and a Father, about to chastise his son, wmuld 
not be deterred were the latter to present him with a dish of 
meat. We do not therefore consider it a part of Our duty to 
act in accordance w'ith certain memorials advising that the 
(irand Astrologer he instructed to offer up sacrifices on this 
occasion. Do ye governors of districts, and other high officers 
of State, seek rather to rectify your ow'n hearts; and if anyone 
c.iri devise me.ins to make up for Our shortcomings, let him 
submit his proposals to the throne.'l 

Comets, even more than ecJip.ses, are regarded 
;i.s (^od’s (lireats. When the comets a]H)eared in 
f)'J4 ac., travelling eastward towards the Milky 
W^ay, an ollicer said: ‘This is a broom to sweep 
away the old, and give ns new. God often makes 
US such signs. The feudal princes will suffer from 
calamities by fiie.’^ The stars or the .spiritual 
beings wliu dwell in them sometimes desceiid from 
the heavens, either by themselves or by the will 
of God, are born on earth, and go back to their 
positions in heaven after their earthly life. 

In The Anmils of the Bamboo Books there are 
the following legends ; 

‘ Hc’9 mother (the mother of Ilw’ang Ti, 2908 n.o.) waa called 
Tu Paon. 8he witncKsed a great (lash of lightning, which sur¬ 
rounded the 8tar Chu (or Duhhe) of the (ireat Hear with a 
brightness that lighted all the country about her, and thereupon 
became pregnant.' 

‘ His mother was called Niu Tsle. She witnessed a star like a 
rainbow come floating down the stream to the Islet of Hwa. 
Thereafter she dreamed and received it, and was moved In her 
mind, and bore Skaon-Ilaon [the emperor Che, 2.^97 b.c.J.’ 

‘ His mother was called Niu Cliu. She witnessed the Yaou 
Kwang star (or Hemtuash) go through the moon like a rainbow, 
when it moved herself in the palace of Vio-Fang, after which 
she brought fortli Tj^uji Ifu [the em{>eror, 2r>13 n.c.].’ 

' His mother was called Sis-_Ki. She saw a falling star which 
went through the constellation Maou, and in her dream her 
thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which she 
swallowed a hi)] nil’s pearl, . . . and gave birth to Fu (king 
2205 B.c.) in Shih Nio,^ 

There are 28 heroes in Chinese history who were 
believed to be the 28 siiis, or con.stellations, de¬ 
scended. A great man on earth may become after 
death a spiritual lanng in heaven and dwell in one 
of the sfar.M. Some stars are named after historical 
heroes. There are a groat many stories, love 
stories, and mythologies based upon beliefs of this 
kind. 

5 . Sacrifices.— We read in the 22 nd book called 
Ki Tu7ig (‘ The Foundation of Sacrific^es’) of the lA 
Ki (‘The Book of Ivites’), a collection of treatises 
on the rules of propriety or ceremonial usages, one 
of the live Confneian books or canons : 

'Of ail the methods for the good ordering of men, there is 
none more urgent than the use of ceremonies. Ceremonies are 
of five kinds, and there is none of them more important than 
sacrifices.’ s 

Among various sacrifices there are sacrifices to 
the sun, moon, and stars. We do not know when 
these rites began, but Micy have been performed 
under each dyna.sty from the 2drd cent. H.C. down 
to the time of the present Bepublic of China. In 
the 20 th book of Bt hi, calleci Ki Fd (‘ The Caws 
of Sacribees’), it is .said ; 

With a blazing pile of wood on the Grand altar they [the 
Emperors, from Emperor Shun 22.55 b.c. to King Wu 1122 B.o.l 
eacnficed to Heaven;4 by burying (the victim) in the Grand 

^ liioals, London, 1916, 

’ 3 / 6 . p. 63. 

J. Legge in Th$ Sacred Books of China, pt. iv. (SBE 
xxviii. (1885J 2:i<i). ^ ' 

* On the blazing pile were placed the victim and pieces of 
Jade ; in the square mound were buried the victim and pieces 
of silk. 


mound, Miey sacrificed to the Earth. (In both cases) they used 
a red victim.^ 

By burying a sheep and a |)ig at the (altar of) Great bright¬ 
ness, they sacrificed to the seasons. (VV’iLli similar) victim! 
they sacrificed to (the spirits of) cold and heat, at the pit and 
the"^ altar, using {irayers of dciirocation and petition ; to the 
sun, at the (altar called the) ro 3 'al palace; to the moon, at the 
(pit called the) light of night; to the stars at the honoured 
place of gloom; to (the sjuritj} of) flood and drought at the 
honoured altar of rain; to tlie (spirits of the) four (piarters at 
the place of the four pits and altars; mountains, forests, 
streams, valleys, hills, and mounds, which are able to produce 
clouds, and occasion winds and rain, were all regarded as 
(dominated by) spirits.’ ^ 

In the 2Ist book of Li Ki, called Ki 1 (‘The 
Meaning of Saerilives’), it says : 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of gratitude to Heaven, and it wa.s specially ad- 
dre.s’.scd to the sun, with which the moon was associated. The 
sovereigns of HsiA [dynasty, 2205-17(30 u.c.J presented it in the 
dark. Under the Yin dynasty [1760-1122 u.o.] they did so at 
noon. Under the Kau [dynasty, 1122-255 n.c.] they sacrificed 
all the day, especially at daybreak, and towards evening. 

They sacrificed to the sun on the altar, and to the moon in 
the hollow;—to mark the distinction between (the) gloom (of 
the one) and (the) brightness (of the other), and to show the 
difference between the high and the low. They sacnficed to 
the sun in the east, and to the moon in the west;—to mark the 
distinction between (the) forthcoming (of the former) and (the) 
withdrawing (of the latter), and to show the correctness of 
their (relative) position. The sun comes forth from the east, 
and the moon appears in the west; the darkness and the li^ht 
are now long, now short; when the one ends, tlie other begins, 
in regular succession thus producing the harmony of all 
under the sky.’3 

These are the .sacrilices at the ecjuinoxes; that 
to the sun at the vernal equinox in the eastern 
suburb, and that to the moon at the autumnal 
equinox in the western suburb. These had been 
Performed under each dynasty, and c.‘in also be 
round in Ta Tswq Tung Li (‘The Kitual of the 
Manchu Dynasty^). The former is called Chow 
Zi, ‘Idle ^lorning Sun,’ and the latter Si Viie, 
‘The Fvening Moon.’ 

In the dynasty of Chin (255'-206 n.c.) they 
sacriliced to what they called the eight gods, i.e. 
the god of the heavens, the god of the earth, the 
god of war, tlie god of the yin, tlie god of the yang, 
the god of the sun, the god of the moon, and the 
god of the four seasons. In Han Shu (‘ tlie Book 
[or Hi.story] of the early Han Dynasty’) [206 
n.C.-A.I). 25] it is said; ‘There were such eight 
gods in the ancient times, hut their origin is 
unknown.’ 

In the dynasties after tlie China dynasty 
dillerent temples were built for their sacrifice.s. 
Fven at the pre.sent day temples connected witli 
the sun, moon, and stars can he found in dillerent 
places. In liking there is the w'orld-farnous 
lien Tan (‘Temple of Heaven’), and in it there 
are altars of the sun, of the moon, of the 28 con¬ 
stellations, and of some other stars and groups 
of stars. In the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) 
sacrifice.s were ollered in the Temple of Heaven 
once every spring and once every autumn. Even 
since the estalilushment of the Kepuhlic of China 
(1911), a grand sacrifice was ofiered in the Temple 
of Heaven by Yuan Shi Kai, the first Chinese 
r resident. 

The I5th of the eighth lunar month is a Chinese 
ho K ay called Tsung Tsiu Tse (‘the mid-autumn 
holiday ). The moon is said to be always at its 
fullest and brightest on this evening if it is 
visible, whereas this need not be so on the same 
date of other lunar months. A family festival 
used to be, and in some places still is, held in 
Chinese houses on that evening. The offerings 
to the moon consist chiefly of fruits, and the 
ceremony is similar to that of Chinese ancestor- 
worship. On this holiday schools, shops, etc., are 
cdosed, and farmers cease work for a few days. 
Relatives and friends exchange presents, chiefly 

1 Red wa« the special colour of victims under the Chovi 
dynasty. 

a SBB xxviii. 202 f. 8 Ih. p. 218 f. 
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eatables, and invite each other to dinner on one 
holAT'" >nW-autn>nn 

Wit^ regard to the sacrill.'es to the stars we 

•■'rn- n f"’-''" dictionary, one of the 

Thirteen Confiunan Classics : ‘ The sacrifice to the 
stars IS called 1 n Kven in our day tablets of 
stars can be found in ^mbUc temples and private 
houses m dillerent provinces. 

6 . Significance or purpose of sacrifices. —The 
significance of these sacrifices is not inerelv 
religious nor is tlieir religious significance always 
the most prominent. Sometinies these rites were 
used tor political purposes hy the rulers This 
is the case not only in ancient times ; there was 
a time in our present century when Shinkio Riyo 
Mondai (‘The Problem of tlie Utilization of 
l.eligqons ) wa.s of great interest to statesmen and 
polityicifl/ns in cTfipfin, nnd tliG politicftl 
of the sacrifices at the Temple of Heaven per¬ 
formed by Yuan Shi Kai was sufficiently obvious. 
Wlien the sacrifices are performed hy the people, 
their purpose is sometimes social as well as 
religious. In any case the idea of keeping up the 
custom seems to play a great pait. Western 
scholars are apt to take these sacrifices purely 
as the expression of religious faith and devotion. 
The following passages in Li Ki may show that 
they are not always so. 

As sacrifices are the most important of cere¬ 
monies or rites, let us first indicate the purposes 
for which they are offered. 

‘The rites to be observed by all under heaven were intended 
to promote the return (of the mind) to the beKdimini? ( = Creator 
of all); to promote (the honourhig of) spiritual Bein^rs ; to 
promote the harmonious use (of all resources and appliances) 
of government; to promote righteousness; and to promote 
humility. They promote the return to the beginning, securing 
the due consideration of their originator. They promote (the 
honouring) of spiritual Beings, securing the giving honour to 
superiors. They promote the (proper) use of all resources, 
thereby establishing the regulations (for the well-being of) the 
people. They promote righteousness, and thus there are no 
oppositions and conflictings between high and low. They 
promote humility, in order to prevent occa.sion8 of strife. Let 
these five things be united through the ntes for the regulation 
of all under heaven, and though there may be some extravagant 
and perverse who are not kept in order, they will be few.’ ^ 
There are two other passages, one of which 
indicates the objects to whom sacrifices should be 
offered and the other the purposes of the sacrifices. 

‘ According to the institutes of the sage kings about sacrifices, 
sacrifice should he ofTered to him who had given (good) laws 
to the people; to him who had laboured to the death in the 
discharge of his duties; to him who had strengthened the 
state by his laborious toil; to him who had boldly and success- 
f\illy met great calamities ; and to him who hod warded off 
great evils,'^ 

‘ Sacrifices were for the purposes of prayer, or of thanksgiving, 
or of deprecation.’8 

The sun, moon, and stars fall under none of the 
above five classes except tliat in later dynasties 
some stars were sacrificed to for the power of 
warding off evils. With regard to the three 
purposes that of thanksgiving seems to be the 
sole motive for which the Chinese sacrificed to 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

The Chinese were grateful to the sun, moon 
and stars, and expressed their gratitude by means 
of sacrifices, because, .says a passage : ‘ As to the 
sun and moon, the stars ancl constellations, the 
people look up to them.’* The phrase ‘look up 
to’ {jan yang) in this case has an ethical meaning, 
as when we speak of looking np to a great man 
with a view to modelling our behaviour on his 
The Chinese believed that they could adjust theii 
conduct by observing the api)earance8 and move 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which were regardec 
as God’s revelation. 

1 L\ Ki, xxT. 1. 20(SBE xxvlii. 219 f.). 

a/6. XX. 9(5^K xxviii. 207f.). , tu /on 

« Li Ki, IX. iii. 28, In Sacred Books of China, pt. 111. (SB 
xxvSi. [188fiJ 448. 

4 Li Kt, XX. 9 (SBE xxvili. 209X 


There seem to be otlier reasons why tlie Chinese 
ihould be grateful to the sun, moon, and sfars— 
ispccially to the .sun for its great and various 
lenefits—hut the fact is that they atti ihute these 
lenefits to Tien, (xod, rather than to the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Indeed their sacrifices to the.s\* 
)odies are sometimes an indirect way of expressing 
heir gratitude to God. 

7. Sun-worship, moon-worship, and star-wor- 
;hip.— Is there, or has there been, sun-worship, 
noon-worship or star-\\oiship in China? The 
n.swer to this question depends upon wliat we 
lean by the term ‘ worshij).’ If by worship wo 
neaii the ‘adoration, saciifice, praise, prayer, 
hanksgiving, or other devotional acts performed 
n honour of the Supreme Being or God,’^ it is 
;ertain that there is no such worship in China, 
.11(1 perhaps al.so that such worsliij) has never 
xisted there. None of the heavenly bodies is 
lonceived by the Chinese as the Supreme Being. 
The Suiireme Being is, for them, Tien, God, and 
jod only. Nor can we find such worship in 
diina if we take the term ‘worsliip’ to mean (1) 
he ‘ prostration which arises in presence of a 
.uperior being on wliom. we are absolutely depend- 
nt and whom we fear 01 reverence,’ or (‘2) ‘ the 
eeling and act of worsliip ’ which ‘ involves 
riinarily suhniission and tealty,’ and ‘is the 
ttitiide of the weak to the strong on whom they 
re absolutely dependent.’^ The Chinese do not 
egard themselves as absolutely dependent on any 
►f the heavenly bodies or on the sjiirits dwelling 
n them, hut (hey regard the heavenly bodies or 
-heir indwelling spirits as dependent on Tien, 
God,’ as they themselves are. It is true that 
-hey believe these heavenly bodies to possess 
)Owers which do not belong to men, hut they also 
)elieve that men have powers which these bodies 
lu not posse.ss. What is more, some of them 
relieve that certain men have the power of 
-ubjugating the spirits of the heavenly bodies, as 
iiagicians have the power of controlling spirits. 

There are certain passages which have been 
egarded as evidence of sun-worship in China, 
n the 9th book of Li Ki, called Kido Teh Sing 
The Single Victim at the Border Sacrifices ’), a 
)a3sage says : 

‘ At the (Great) border aacrifico he [the Son of Heaven] 
elcomed the arrival of the lonjfeat day. It wua a jfreat act of 
thankHffiving to Heaven, and the aun was the chief object 
considered In it.' 

Legge, commenting on this, says : 

‘The aun became for the time the “ apirit-tablet ” of Heaven. 
Fang Kueh says : “ (The Son of Heaven) was welcoming the 
arrival of the longest day, and therefore he regarded the aun 
as the residence ((or the time) of the spirit of Heaven. That 
spirit could not bo seen ; what could be looked up to and be¬ 
held were only the aun, moon, and stars.” ’* 

The present writer need not give his own transla¬ 
tion liere, but he must point out that the idea 
that the sun was regarded as the residence of the 
spirit of Heaven is not implied either in Fang 
liueh’s commentary or in the text. 

With reference to the passage in the hook* on 
the meaning of sacrifices, namely : 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of the gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially 
addressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated,’ 
Kh&n H^o, a Chinese commentator, says, according 
to Legge : 

‘ Heaven is the great source of tfto (the course of nature and 
duty), and of all the visilile bcnlies which it hangs out, there 
are'none greater than the sun and moon. Tlmrefore, while 
the object of the suburban sacrifice was a grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of Heaven, the sun was chosen as the resting-place for 
its spirit (or spirits). The idea In the institution of the rite 
was deep and far-reaching,’ » 


1 The Century Dictionary of the English Language, London, 
1889, s.u. ‘ Worship.’ 1 1 

a bPhP 11. 822. * SBh xxvil. 427, n. 1. 

4 Li Ki, XXI. 1. 18. » SBE xxviii. 218, n. 2. 
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The same remark may he mail(3 on the translatioi 
of this passage, viz. that there is neither in th 
text nor in the commentary the idea that the sun 
was chosen as the resting-place of the spirit (o 
spirits). The ultimate purpose in both thes' 
cases was to express gratitude hy means o 
sacrifices to Heaven, hub not to the sun or tlr 
spirit of the sun. Heaven is invisible, and they 
thought that for the object of sacrifice something 
visible was re(iuir(Ml. 'rherefore the sun wa: 
chosen as a s>'nihol. Neither of these two casei 
therefore can he regarded as an example of sun 
worship. d'h(!re (l(»es not s(!em to be any othe 
case. Teggc says concerning the last example : 

‘ It rnuHt he borne in mind that the rites dosnribed in th' 
t/Cxt are those of former dynasties, especially of that of Kft.u 
J cannot brin^'- to mind any passaj^es in which there is mention 
made of any .sacrifice to the sun or sun-s|)irit in connexion with 
the jfreat aacrifice to Heaven, or Shang Ti, at the service on the 
day of the winter solstice in the southern suburb.' i 
Hence it is only hy taking the term ‘ worship ’in a 
very comj)rehensive sense, and hy ignoring the jmr 
pose of the sacrifices, that wo may say that the facd 
that the Chinese sacrificed to the sun implies that 
they worshipped it. It is the same witli regard to 
their worship of tlie moon and the stars. In what¬ 
ever sense we may be justified in saying that some of 
the Chinese worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, 
sucii worship oceu))ies a very insignificant position 
in Cliina compared with the worship or other 
natural phenonn'.na or the spirits of them. If by 
sun-worshipper, moon-worsliipi)er, etc., we mean 
one wlio regards the sun or the moon as the only 
or the supreme ohjeot of worship, we may say with 
conviction that tlie (diinesc are not, as they have 
never been, sun-worshippers, moon-worshipjiers, or 
star-worshippers. 

Litkraturr. —See <die works quoted in the footnoO's. 

T. Vu. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS ({l(d)rew).— 
The Hebrew conception of the universe, as we 
find it in the OT, is not scientific in the modern 
sense of the term, 'hhe cosmology of the Hebrews 
(see art. Cosmolooy [Hebrew]) is characterized hy 
the simplicity and runveft^ of primitive folk. 'J'he 
attitude of mind is one of awe and womler, not of 
critical iinjuiry ; and to i)ry clu.scly into the secrets 
of tlie divine government is felt to indicate a want 
of reverence, and even to be dangerous. More¬ 
over, it would he natural to a [leople which seems 
to have had an innate genius for religion to think, 
even after it had progre.ssed beyond the stage of 
quite primitive ideas of the universe, that religion 
itself constituted the whole of true science or know¬ 
ledge,^ We neud not exjiect, therefore, to find in 
the OT any inkling of the modern science of astro¬ 
nomy. The Hebrew shej)lierds without doubt, like 
the rlnenician mariners (cf. Pliny, IlN vii. ,57), 
closely observed the sky, and learned from the 
scrutiny many lessons of practical value for their 
every-day life. It is equally likely that at an 
early date the Hebrews were wont to worship the 
stars and planets. There arc later traces of this 
Avorship in the OT (cf. 2 K And, besides 

1 SBE xxviii. '218, n. 2. 

2 Oil this point Laurie Majfnus’s ' lleligio Laid' Jndaicn 
(ltK)7) will be found suf.,''^^e8tive. It has bten argued ol.sewliere 
(W. Jay Hudson, Laiv of Paychic P}u’n<>uu’na'^^\ li)07) that 
ignorance of, or indifTerence to, what we term science might 
' O-exist with a perfect knowledge of the laws of the moral and 
spiritual life. 

It is (piite unnecessary to sujipose that the idea of wor- 
8hip]ung the star.s and {)lanets was borrowed, though, of course, 
the Ilebrews came more and more into contact with people who 
were addicted to this worship. Whether and to what extent 
they came under direct Ttabylonian and Egyi>tian influence is 
a disputed matter (see K. Marti, licUgiirfx of the OT, p. 3Uff.). 
Cf. the proper names (Jg 13^-1) and (Kzr 48 ), de¬ 
rived from ‘sun’l; the Palmyrene ’ni’, and the Bihlical 

Jericho, derived from ni;, 'moon.' Cf. also Beth- 
shemesh, a place saered to the sun-god. Commentators have 
seen In Mai 3‘^'> (4-) the com^eption of a winged solar disk such 


this, the figures sugge.sted by various constellations 
no doubt gave rise to a number of curious fables 
and fancies. On the other liand, the Of, as A\e 
have it, a collection of much-edited writings, pre¬ 
serves few traces of the astronomical and astro¬ 
logical lore of the Hebrews themselves. Since in 
the course of their national develoiunent the study 
of the stars and planets became more and more 
associated with the idolatrous practices of sur¬ 
rounding nations, later editors would be anxious 
to avoid, or even to remove, lefcrenccs to astron¬ 
omy and astrology (cf. Dt 18^'’). This would 
account for the fact that most of the reference.s 
preserved in the OT are of a very gimeral nature. 

The chief planets are, of course, alluded to 
freqmmtly. The sun {shetnesh) is spoken of as 
ruling by day (Ps 13G^), and is often rchured to as 
coming forth (from one chamb(u) in the morning 
and going in (-to another chamber) in the evening. 
Its magnificence (Jg .5^') ami its woiuhnful poAver 
for good (Dt 33>^) or for evil (2 K 4'"'-; cf. Ps 
121®) impressed the Hebrews, as they have im- 
iressed all peoples. Jaliweh Plohim IJiinself might 
>0 compared to a sun (Ps 84*^).^ There are four 
Avords for ‘ moon ’ in tlie OT. Ydrcah is used 
especially in poetry (On 37^ Jos 10^^ etc.). To 
this Avord is closely related one of the Avords for 
‘month,’ yt^.rah, a word Avliich is common to all 
the Scmiitic languages, though not in frequent use 
in tlie OT. Another Avord, lebhdndh, which occurs 
only three times ((.’a 6‘®, Is 24-^ 30^®), designates 
the moon as the ‘white one’ or the ‘ ))ale one.’ 
Rarer still is a Avord kese' (perhaps connected with 
tlie Assyr. kusS'u, ‘lieaddress’ or ‘cap’), Avhich 
denotes the full moon (iierhaps the moon-god 
clothed in the .splendour or his tiara).^ J'lie most 
iimon Avord is hodcs/t, AvIiich means ‘new moon,’ 
and al.so ‘month.’ Thu.s the neAv moon Avas le- 
garded as marking a iicav jieriod or month, and 
the use of ydrcah, yerah, and hodesh for both 
noon and month shows tliat among tlie llebreAvs 
he month and year Avere lunar. The moon rules 
-he night (Ps 136®), and, like the sun, is a power 
or <^()od (Dt 33'^) or for evil (Ps 121®). Its pale 
brilliance made it the emhlem of beauty (Ca 6’®). 
In a few passages reference seems to be made to 
eclipses (Am 8®, Is 38®, Job 9’ etc.). And we are 
mce told that ‘the sun stood still, and the moon 
;tayed, until the nation had avenged it.solf on its 
uiemies’® (.Jos 10^^^-). In late Avritings there are 
several .‘illn.sions to the Avorship of the sun (Ezk 
8'®^-, Job 31“®^- ; cf. 2 K 2.‘P) and moon (Dt 4^®). 

Other planets arc mentioned more incidentally. 
Thus, in all nrohahility, Venus'* as the Morn¬ 
ing Star is rererreil to in Is M*® under the name 
hclcl, or hrldl (lit. ‘the glittering one’), 
-liough it should be mentioned that some ex- 
jositor.s have seen in the term an Arabic name 

ior the moon ( hildl), W. Lotz {PRh?, s.v. 
Sterne’) indeed argues that the Arabic vvmrd 
nearis ‘ ncAV moon,’ Avhicli Avould he unsuitable; 

as we find among the ancient Egyjitians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
,nd Bersians. Bnt the present writer has pointed out {Journal 
/ the Manch, Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1917, pp. 07-70) 
hat the word usually translated ‘wings’ will hear another 
ncaning. The meaning maybe ‘skirts rather than ‘wings,’ 
.nd the figure that of t he glorious robe that flows from the sun. 

1 In Jg 1418, Job y7 the w'ord tran.slated ‘sun ’ is not shemenh, 
ut Acres (cf. Is and the place-names in Jg 8 * 8 ). It is 
irohahle that in Jg 1418 the text is corrupt. 

2 The name Sinai is probably derived from Sin, the name of 
be moon-god in Babylonian. In Ex 3* Sinai is described as 
the mountain of Elohiin,’ i.e. the sacred mountain. Tins 
iiagc.'sls that it had lon^ been sacred. 

The writer clearly inL'nds a miracle to be understood (so 
j. Steucrnagel in Nowack’s Uandkommentar 1899). Other 
xpositors (e.g. W, H. Bennett in ‘Joshua,’ SPOT, 1899) regard 
be i)as.sage as poetic and figurative (cf. Jg 5'^^). 

4 Another designation of Venus is inelekelh ha-ahdtnayim 
'D'^TI riD^p, ‘the queen of heaven,’ mention being made of 
lakes which were baked for bor(Jer 7*8 44 i:. 2 .a)_ 
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but, according to Zinimern and liubl’s edition of 
(i^esenmss Lexicon {IIandwdrtcrbuch^\ 100.5) it 
can denote the old moon as crescent ^ Further in 
Am 6“ we probably have an allusion to Saturn 
(mip silckuth = mv, sakkidh = Assyr, sakkut : and 

kiyyun=^\XT>, = Assyr. kaivdnu). 

The stars, again, are alluded to frequently in a 
general way ; but there arc a few references to 
particular stars or constellations, and these require 
special attention. The earliest of them is found in 
Am o . Since, however, the same terms occur, 
with others, in passages in the late book of Job 
which contain more i)recise references to astro¬ 
nomy, it is best to consider the Job passages lirst. 

In Job 9“, in a description of God’s almighty 
power as manifested in the marvels of tlie material 
world. Job is renresented as pointing to God as one 
‘ Who shaketh the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble. 

Who commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; 
and sealeth up the stars. 

Who alone spreadeth out the lieavens, 
and treadetli ut»on the waves of the sea. 

Who makcth'a^A, 

and kiindh and the chambers of the south.’ 

The context indicates that the terms in the last 
two lines (e>v, 'ash ; klnl ; kiindh ; n-in 
hadrS temdn) designate i)articular stars or 
constellations. We are helped, too, by the fact 
that three of them occur again {kimdh in Aoi 5®, 
Job 38®' ; kcsll in Am 5®, Is 13'", dob 38®'; 'ayish = 
'ash in Job 38®^) ; but there is consid(‘rable uncer¬ 
tainty as to the correct interpretation of some at 
least of the terms. 

I. 'ash, or better 'ayish, as in Job 38®^, 
and better still r;y^, 'dyush, as suggested by the 
Syriac (Posh. anry). In Job 9® LXX h as "I'jcnrepo^, 
Vulg. ‘ Hyades’; in Job 38'® LXX ' hlavcpos, Vulg. 
‘Vesper.’ Modem expositors have found in the 
word either the Great Ijcar, the Pleiades, Hyades, 
or the Northern [and Southern Crown. 'Ash in 
Job 9® has to be taken in connexion with the other 
passable, 38®®, in which, according to the Massoretic 
text, it is said : ‘ or dost thou guide 'ayish with her 
young?’ (Dnin It is noteworthy, too, 

that what in Arabic corresponds to the Great Bear 
is called na'sh, ‘the bier,’ and that the three tail 
stars of Ursa Major are called hanCit na'sh, ‘ children 
of the bier’ {i.e., in this case, ‘mourners’). It is 
true that no philological connexion can bo estab¬ 
lished between the two words, but the Arabic 
phrase ‘ children (or daughters) of the bier ’ is sug¬ 
gestive as regards 'ayish anci her children. It 
might seem natural to expect to find a striking 
constellation like the Great Bear montione<l in 
Job 9, and it would be fitting that it should 
be assigned the first place, though it may be 
mentioned in passing tnat possibly the Hebrews 
thought of this constellation not as a Great Bear 
but as a lioness with her young (cf. with Fwald 
Arabicand see A. Dillmann’s Commentary) 
But there is some force in the argument thai 
'ayish can hardly be Ursa Major, because the con 
stellations in Job 38®^'- are referred to on accouiv 
of their meteorological importance. Some ex 
positors, therefore {e.g., M. A. Stern, Noldekc; 
Schrader), have thought that 'ayish represents tin 
Pleiades. The great objection to this is that then 
is very good reason to think another Hebrew Ipp*! 
(see below) designates that constellation. Hr 
‘children’ of 'ayish would certainly suit th 
Pleiades, which are sometimes represented as a hei 
with its chickens. But, on the other hand, th 


1 P. Jensen, however, thinks {JE, s.v. ‘Astronomy ) thai 
there is little ground for supposing that any star or planet 
referred to ; the reference in Isaiah is too vague. 

* For Dnin, however, it is better to read Dnjn (‘ and dosttho 
console 'ayish for her children?’). See, further, below. 
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laller stars surrounding or adjoining a star of 
1C first magnitude might in several cases be de- 
cribed as its childien. The I’leiades not being 
»robable, some scholars agree with the Vulgate 
f .Job 9® in thinking that 'ayish represents the 
lyades(so, e.g., Hollinann, Schiaparelli); and tliis 
iew has the sufiport of the Syriac (Pesh. Hnry).' 
loreover, the constellation is suit/iblcas being one 
f great meteorological importance. Elsewhere in 
lebrew 'ash means ‘motn.’ Friedrich Delitzsch 
as suggested that it may have the same meaning 
ere, since the name ‘ moth ’ (sdsu) seems to have 
een given to a star by the Assyro-Babylonians 
ee T. G. Pinches, in Hastings’ JjB, s.v. ‘ Astro- 
omy’). Now, the Hyades, a great red star of the 
rst magnitude (Aldeoaran) and five stars of the 
uirth magnitinle, resemble our letter V or the 
reck A. And Schiapai '^lli points out (p. 58) that 
1 the butterfly stage, wlien the moth is at rest, 
its wings are not held d'eta( lied from the body, as 
appens with most other butterflies, but spread 
hemselves over it irj such a way as to form a 
loak, more or less similar (according to the several 
pecies into which the animal ( an be divided) to an 
sosceles triangle.’ The suggi^stion is that to the 
.uthor of the passages in dob 'ds/i meant ‘moth,’ 
Hiich was a name for the Hyades. In that 
ase, assuming the identity of 'ash and 'ayish, the 
children’ of 'ayish would be the minor Hyades 
vhich surround Aldcbaran. Against this it might 
le urged that it is easier to exiilain 'ash as short 
or 'ayish than to account for 'ash as the original 
orm, and t hat ‘ moth ’ does not seem a likely name 
or a constellation (especially the Hyades, apart 
rom its form). The question of identitication 
cannot be decided definitely. But, as the Pleiades 
las to be excluded (see below), there are reasons 
or thinking that either the Great Bear or the 
Hyades is intended. The Great Bear was no doubt 
as well known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
peoples ; but it would not be in the least surprising 
:o find no mention of it in the OT, the references to 
.stronomy being so few. 

2. V'p?, k(\sil, usually translated ‘ fool.’ In Job 9® 
LXX has ’ApxToOpos, Vulg. ‘Orion’; in 38®' LXX 
UpLojv, Vulg. ‘Arcturus’; in Am 5® J^XX omits, 
Vulg. ‘(Jrion’; in Is 13'® (Dn'Vp?, their ‘ Atbv//?;?’) 
LXX 'Uplioy, Vulg. ‘splendor earum.’ Some of the 
Kabbis of the Middle Ages (Saadya, Abulwalid, and 
others) identified the word with the Arabic Siihail 
and interjireted it in its later sense, Canopus. The 
preponderating view of the versions is in favour of 
Orion, a constellation which was popularly thought 
of as a giant who was bound in chains to the sky. 
Kiisil occurs elsewhere in Hebrew with the mean¬ 
ing ‘dullard’ or ‘fool,’ and modern expositors 
commonly think of the giant (Orion) as a fool in 
the sense of an impious person who had rebelled 
against God. But the Arabic equivalent of the 

root kasala) means ‘ to be thick, plump,’ 

which suggests that/i:^.?i/ itself need not mean any¬ 
thing more than giant (the big, burly one) ; and, as 
Cheyne .says (art. ‘ Orion ’ in EBi), IchU ought not 
to be confounded with ncibdl (‘ fool ’ in the sense of 
impious person). In Job 38®' there seems to be a re¬ 
ference to some myth current among the Helirews, 
the giant being spoken of as bound with cords ; 
but what exactly the myth was is quite uncertain. 
In Am 5® klmCih (see below) and k^ll are again 
mentioned together (‘seek him that maketh kimdh 
and Hsil, and turneth blaiJv darkness into morn¬ 
ing,’ etc.) as well as in Job 38®' (‘Dost thou bind 
the bands of kimdh, or loose the cords of AAs'i/?’). 
Further, in Is 13'® we hnd the curious expression 
‘ their Msllim ’ (often translated ‘ the stars of 

1 It seema certain that the Syriac word does denote the 
Hyades or the chief star of the g;ronp (cf. Barhcbranis). 
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heaven and the Orions thereof’).^ This seems t 
indicate that primarily was use<i to denot 

stars of the lirst maf^aiitiule, in distinction froii 
lesser stars {kdkdimn). In any case it is prett; 
generally agreed that leprcsents Orion. It i 
one of the most brilliant constellations, and di 
not fail to arrest the attention of the ancients. 

3. kiradhy literally ‘a group, cluster 

cognate with Arabic kdma (,♦'.?), ‘to heap up.’ 

Job 9*^ LXX has IlXeids, Vbilg. ‘ Arcturus,’ Pesl 
and Targ. Kfp'5; in 38^* the renderings of th 
Versions dill'er only to the extent that the Vulg 
has ‘Pleiades’; in Am 5® LXX omits, Vulg. ha; 
‘Arcturus,’ Pesh. and Targ. Kp'j. Most of th 
ancient authorities, in fact, understand th 
Pleiades by k'lmdh. Several modern expositors 
however, prefer to think of Sirius {c.g., G. Hol^ 
rnann). Put the word itself suggests that we ar< 
to look for a cornnact cluster of stars, and, o 
course, we must seek for one that early attractot 
attention. The Pleiades, as Schiaparelli says, i; 
the best known of such clusters, ‘and also th 
only one winch has in consequence of its conspicu 
ous light awakened universal attention at ever} 
time and among all peoples’ (p. 62).'^ The ex 
pression ‘ the bands of klmdh ’ in Job 38®" is m 
doubt to be understood metaphorically.® Tin 
Arabic name for the Pleiades, ihuntyya, als< 
means ‘cliisb^r,’ and Bar Ali mentions it as an 
explanation of kimCth. The word khndh itself ha; 
also been connected with the Arab. kumnV^^, 

‘ house,’ and the Assyr. kimtu, ‘ family.’ In either 
case the name would suit the I’leiades. 

It should be noted, further, that, according to 
some ideas found in the Talmud {B^rakhoth, 58/; 
Rosh lui-shnnahf 116), God brought the flood by 
causing klmdh to set instead of rise in the morning, 
and by removing two stars from it. This is given 
as the explanation of Rabbi Joshua. Acconling 
to R. Klic/er, the changes took place at a sea.son 
when klmdh i.s wont to set in the morning, and 
what God did was to make klmdh rise in the 
morning on the day in question and lo.se two stars. 
This caused the flood. According to Stern, the 
dates mentioned suit exactly the morning rising 
and setting of the Pleiades, and seem to prove 
that in the time of Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi 
Elie7er (Ixiginning of 2nd cent. A.D.) the .Jews 
identified the Pleiades with klmdh. It is furtluu- 
represented in the Talmud {lb.) that God after¬ 
wards set things right by taking away two stars 
iv(.)m'ai/ish to diminish its rain-producing force.* 

4. ''•in, hadrP trmdri, lit. ‘ cliambers of the 

south.’ 'I^he LXX renders ra/xeia N6 tov, Vulg. 

‘ interiora .Xiistri.’ We seem to requir<‘ mention 
of auotlier delinite constellation. This has given 

1 Kittol would read Qn’nriD, 'their stars.’ Ihit this is not 

necessary. Nor is it necessary to follow (’he> ne in eniendinp 
the whole of the boj^iiniiti;: of tlie verse thus: nip’pi 

' the Ore.'it IJoarj tiio Pleiades (?), and Orion.’ 

2 An old English name for them is ‘ the seven stars ’ (AV In 
Am 5^}. 

3 The Hebrew ha.s .ip'p niji;,"?. in(i\l<rnnu(/i kmidh, which 
AV translates ‘ sweet influences,’.s<,;ne smdi ido.a Ixm' rig suggest ed 
by the root as found elscw here. It is heller, however, to hdlow 
many mofl. rri exjiositors, and regard ina'ddnnnlli .as e(jni\ alent 
to rna'it'Ui<l(jt/i, ‘hands'or ‘fetters,’ from 'dnad, ‘to hind’ (so 
Kwald, Dillmann, Duhm, and others). It we translate ‘band.s,’ 
we may think of the Oriental poets’ hal)it of comparing the 
Pleiade.s with an ornament (Ideler, Strrnnfonrn, p. 147). 

* Ac(;or(ling to Stern, the Talmudists undoubtedly understood 
the Hyades by 'apish. May there not be reforrnees to an earh.jr 
form of this kind of legmid in Job 3 .s:uf. ? 'phe passage might 
be translated thus (interchanging iC'pn and nncn in ver. 31): 
Dost thou loosen the hands of the Pleiades (/armr/i) 
or hind fast tie* eor<is of a giant (-star, krsil)'! 

Dost thou load I >rt h t he rain<*rs {inazznruth) in due season 
and <;omfoit the Hyades for its children‘f 
The ‘rainers’ (from .tii, lit. ‘to scatter’) would he the stars 
taken from the Hyades, and are referred to in the next clause 
as ‘ its children.’ 


riKe to the suggestion that the phrase designates 
the bright star Canopus or the constellation to 
which it belongs (so Stern). Other expositors 
regard the text as corrupt, and, emending pni nn, 
.see in the first word some uncertain constellation, 
and in the second (pn-(PKn) Gemini, ‘ the Twins.’ 
But we are not obliged to find in hndri temdn a 
special constellation. ‘ Chambers (or store-houses) 
of the South’ might, as K. Budde says (‘Hiob,’ 
in W. Nowack’s Ilandkomm. zum AT, 1896), 
denote a whole gnoup of constellations in the 
southern sky. Dillmann {loc. cit.) thiuk.s that 
the author of Job cannot have known anything of 
the stars of the southern hemisphere, but that it 
was known to him, as one who had travelled, that 
the farther one goes south the more stars and 
constellations become visible. To those who dwelt 
in the north these were, so to say, enclosed in the 
inmost chambers of the vault of heaven, and were 
therefore invisible. This would explain the ex- 
pre.ssion ‘ treasure-houses of the South’ (cf. Pr 24* ; 
Job 37®). The word heder, coming from a root 
meaning literally ‘to conceal,’ in the plural would 
bear the meaning ‘ penetralia.’ ^ Schiaparelli 
gives rea.sons for thinking that the reference is to 
the imposing constellation found on the charts of 
to-day ‘distributed between Argo, the Southern 
Cross, and the Centaur’; but whether this was 
visible to the author of Job depends upon the date 
of the book, which is uncertain. 

In Job 38®’'* we find another difficult astro¬ 
nomical term. I’iie passage is as follows; 

‘ Dost thou bind the bauds of klmdh, 
or loose the cords of keml ? 

Dost thou bring out niazzdrbth in his season, 
or dost thou lead out 'ayish with her young ?* 

We have already dealt with three of (he terms 
which occur hero. We have now to consider— 

5, n'l'WC', rmizzdruth. The Vulg. has ‘Lucifer’; 
Targ. K'*7iD nar. I’lie word may come from n-ij, 
zdrdh, which means literally ‘ to scatter,’ but cni 
be applied to powder (Ex 32-®). hair (Ezk Is 30 ’). 
etc. Mdzzd.roth would then mean ‘ scatterers' or 
‘sprinklers,’ the reference being to rain. On this 
supposition. Stern and HoHiiiann understand (he 
Hyades to be meant, since the heliacal rising of 
their chief star, Aldebarnn, announces the season 
of rain,® Gesenius derived the word from in, 

ndzar (Arab. ,uXj), and explained it as ‘asfra 

[)nemonentia.’ Another suggestion is that it is 
derived from ini, zdhnr, imizzdroth being for 
muzJidrdth, and meaning the ‘brilliant’ st.-irs 
which shine with a special lustre, the planets, 
either all of tluiu or the brightest and must 
striking. But tlie word is more eotimionly le- 
gjirded as idenlical with mazzdlbth (mSiD) in 
2 K 23®, the interchange of I and r presenting 
little difficulty. The LXX has /jia^ovpujO in both 
,‘.ases. In 2 R mnzzdldth has been supposed by 
some expositors to mean ‘the signs of the zodiac,’ 
being afjparently a loan-word from Assyr. manzaJtu 
.)r mdzdltu, ‘ station, abode (of gods),’ which, again, 
s from nnzdzu, ‘ to stand.’ But in the passage in 
[uestion it would bo more natural to find mention 
f the planets, and some expositors so inter})ret 
mnzzdldth (in Rabbinic mazzdldth means ‘planets’ 
as well as ‘ signs of the zodiac’). Mazzdlbth would l)e 
be.stars and planets regarded as ‘ mansions’ (Assyr.) 
f the great gods (see E,Bi, s.v. ‘ Mazzaloth ’).® 

1 Cf. A. B. Davidson, ‘Job’ in Carnbr. Bible, 1893: 'probably 
.he ^reat spaces and deep recesses of the southern heinispher® 

** the heavens, with the constellations which they contain.' 

- .Stern identilk'S inazzdrdth with mazzdldth, and would 
lerive the latter from S'ln, hizzU, ‘ to cause to flow'.’ This, 
igain, would give some meaning equivalent to ‘ rain-producers,' 

3 p. Jensen (JhJ, s.v. ‘ Astronomy’) says that mazzaldth may 
nean either ‘planets,’ ‘signs of the zodiac,’ or ‘stations of the 
[loon.’ 
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It 18 nob necesHary, however, to regard rmizzdroth 
^n^ Tiiazzaloth as identical. We have found reason 
to think that another word denotes the ITvades as 
a constellation. That does not prevent iis from 
supposing that m^izzarotk may he a further descrin- 
tion of some of tlie stars in this group.^ The word 
mazzdrdth has al.so been identilled with the Great 
Dog whose chief star is Sirius. Thi.s, as the 
brightest of the fixed stars, and for meteorological 
reasons as well, everywhere attracted the notice 
of the ancients. 

6. It should be noted further that in Job 37» 

another word occurs (onio, rn^.zdrim) which bears 
some resemblance to viazzaroth. The passage 
runs : Out of its chamber cometh the whirlwind, 
and cold out of 'Fliis word might also 

come from zarah, ‘to scatter.’ On tliat assump¬ 
tion, it has been HU])posed to mean ‘scattering’ or 
north 'winds. Another suggestion, howev'er, is 
that it is a corrui)tion of the liabylonian mUri 
‘the northern (star)’ (.so ?:Bi, s.v. ‘ Maz/arotli ’)! 
A more recent conjecture is timt of Schiaparelli 
(p. 69 11.). He suggests that the correct punctua¬ 
tion of cniD is mizrnn or mizraijim^ i.e. the plural 
or dual of a word inizrch, which is referred 
to in Is and Jer 15' as an instrument for 
winnow'ing. Sclnaparelli jinints out that the 
arrangement of the stars of the Great Hear is 
such that they might be thought U> resemble a 
winnow’ing fan. To the ancient Chinese tliese 
stars actually suggested a ladle, which, with its 
cavity and handle, is very like a winnuw'ing fan. 
I’ho plural mizrlm would indicate more than one 
instrument. Schiaparelli therefore thinks that 
the word might designate liie Great Bear and the 
Lesser Bear ; and in that case, of course, the dual 
mizrayini w’oiild be a still more suitable description. 
The fact that the riiouiicians used the Lesser Bear 
when at sea to find the direction of the north is 
noteworthy in this connexion, ddie suggestion is 
very ingenious. But unfortunately mizreh is not 
the term which denotes a winnowing instrument 
of the shape required. The word for that is 
raJmth (the other term mentioned in Is 30^“*). 
Mizreh is apparently the rnidhrd of modern Syria, 
a pitch-fork with six prongs, and the Great Bear 
can hardly bo said to resemble that. 

7. Some expositors have found yet another 

reference to astronomy in the ndJifish 

bdrlah, of Job26‘**. Meaning literally ‘ the lleeing 
seriicnt,’ the words have been supposed to refer 
to the Dragon between the Great and the Jkittle 
Bear. There is nothing in the context, how’ever, 
to indicate that the author had any star or con¬ 
stellation in mind. 

The OT contains very few' delinite references to 
astrology, though the prohibition in Dt 18^^^ shows 
that it was practised. Wo can hardly say that 
there was no astrology amongst the ancient 
Hebrew's, in siiite of the fact that the firesent 
allusions are late and due to As.syro-Babylonian 
irifliieme. In Is 47'^ ([lost-Exilic) w'e read : ‘Yea 
let them deliver thee, the dividers (?) of heaven 
’ 17 'i), the gazers on stars (D'^ipbs Duh-'n), those 
\vho make know'n each new moon (oT'Jn^ d'V’To), 
from the things that are coming upon thee.’ 
The word translated ‘ dividers ’ occurs liere only, 
and LXX has for the whole fihrase ol da-rpoXdyoi 
ToO ovpayou. It has been connected with an Arabic 
w’ord ‘to divide’ {habara, lit. ‘to cut into large 
pieces’), a meaning which suits very well, since 
the Babylonians divided the sky for astrological 
purpose into signs of the zodiac. ‘Those who 
make know'n each new moon ’ (or the ‘ monthly 
j)rognosticators’) would be persons, like the 
Assyrian and Babylonian astrologers, who noted 
lucky and unlucky days, pre[)aring monthly 
1 See the conjecture made above on p. 82**', note 4. 


almanacs or calendars based on astrological 
calculations (see Cheyne, ‘Isaiah,’/’/?, 18U8).^ In 
Dn 5'^ according to AV, Daniel became chief of 
the ‘astrologers’ (P9;f>8) in Babylon; but the 
correct translation of the word is ‘conjurers’ or 
‘ enchanters.’ 
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Mauhick A. Canney. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hindu). —i. 
The sun. —Solar worshiu has been described as the 
real religion of India. Kor is it dilhcnlt to under¬ 
stand how in a land hooded with sunshine, w'here 
every jdiase and function of life is dependent upon 
tlie Kindly wmrmth of (lie sun and his destructive 
energy and |>owerare hit in Mie uttermost extremes 
of heat, it should have been man’s primary busine.ss 
to win his favour and [ibieate his wratli. In the 
ancient verse of the Gdyatri every Hindu begins 
his ilav w’ith prayer and ascription of praise to the 
sun, the giver of light, heat, and fertility. In his 
mid-day aevotion also he roniemhers and renders 
homage to the same deity. It is apparently true 
that at no period in India was tlie worship of the 
sun to any great extent exclusive. I'liere are no 
distinct seeds at the present time who reverence 
the sun alone and bear his name. Tlie essentials 
of his worship, however, are present everywhere 
and ill all the sects, more or less avowedly, or in 
disguise, and combined with other cults; and his 
practical and decisive influence on daily life is 
universally recognized. 

In the Migvcdtt Surya, or the sun, is worshipped 
under many names and forms. The three chief 
asjiects under which he ])rcsents himself to his 
' ipper are the rising, culminating, and setting 
sun. liiese are not separated or distinguished as 
three deities, but are varying forms of one and the 
same god, in eacli of w hich he di.sj>Iays himself 
w'ith dill'ereut attributes and as exercising difl’eront 
jiowers. Especially is he reverenced as Savitr, the 
giver and sustaiiier of life, who each morning 
wakes the universe and men from sleep. One of 
his most ancient cults, perhaps the most ancient of 
all, is under the name Mitra, the Persian Mithras; 
w'hcncc some have conjectured that India derived 
her solar religion from tlie West. If borrow'ing 
took place on either side, it is probable that in 
tho.se early days the indebtedness was Persian. 
As Mitra, the sun was associated as a member 
W'ith an early triad, symbolized by the sacred 

/liable Only Agni or tire, Vayu the w'ind, and 
Mitra. Thi.s triune aspect also was manifested in 
the sun as the heavenly fire, and he bore corre¬ 
sponding epithets or titles, tistripddy ‘three-footed,’ 
irivikrania, ‘ tliree-steiiping,’ and otliei s. 'I'lie last 
name was appropriated more ])articuhu ly to Visnu, 
the sun as the all-pervader, who in lliree strides 
traverses the three worlds, earth, heaven, and hell. 
He is invoked also as Pu.san, the guardian and 
prc.server of the cattle, the companion of travellers, 
and guide of the soul on its perilous way to the 
lower world. 

In the mythology Surya is the son of Dyaua, the wide-spread¬ 
ing sky, and is described as ‘ all-creating ' and ‘all-seeing.' In 
this aspect hia most ancient and signincjint name is PrajApati, 
the ‘lord of creation.’ He traverses the heavens in his golden 
car, drawn by seven steeds, of which Uijaa, or the Dawn, is the 
charioteer; ami the Alvins, twin gods of the morning, are hii 
children. By his power he drives away the demons of sickness. 
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and expels diseases a*id all the subtle and dreaded influences of 
darkness. The heneficont ofllecs of physician and healer of 
bodily ills, whicli later are ascribed to the Alvins, are in the 
first instance those of Surya himself. 

There seems no reiison to reject or doubt tlie 
statement of Sankara in tlie 10 th cent, that in liis 
time tliere existed distinct sects of sun-woraliippers, 
Saury as, of one at least of which the members 
were accustomed to carry branded on their fore¬ 
head and breast the symbol of their deity. They 
have, however, all died out and been for^uitten.^ 

Not many temples dedicated to tlie worship of 
the sun have survived, nor is it probable that at 
anyjiei iod in Indian history they existed in any 
consid(ual)le number. Tlnit at Kontlrak in Orissa 
is the best known, and architecturally of the most 
interest. It is, however, nej.;Iected and ruinous, 
and attracts no worshi])per 8 . 'I'here is another at 
(^layTi., and a small but iniicb-frequented shrine at 
Benares, where the hre-sacrihee is oliered in honour 
of tlie sun. 

Amon^^ the non-Aryan people.s of India and the 
sub-trib(^s, who may lie described as on the borders 
of Hinduism, sun-worship is much more oi>cn and 
confessed. Jiy the l^ravidia.ns and Kolarians tlie 
sun is widely invoked as Taramesvar, the creator 
and preserver, and is worshipped w-ith prayer and 
sacrifice. The most pojuihir form of oflerinff is a 
white cock, whose hc.ul is struck off at tlie village 
shrine. He is Suraj Narayan (Surya-Narayana), 
and I he traihu's in tlie Ijazaars draw ima^ms or 
symbols of the sun at tlie entrance to their booths 
for ^ood lack.‘‘^ Similar representations or hj^nres 
may he often seen on pillars. The nim-tree is 
especially sacred to tlie sun, and there exists a 
])opahir Ic^umd or story which records its associa¬ 
tion w'ith his cult. By many tlie IloU festival in 
the south of India is believed to have been in¬ 
stituted originally in order to propitiate the sun- 
god. He is invoked also to avert or to heal disease, 
and on the occasion of an eclipse the tom-toms are 
beaten and otlier ceremonies observed to rescue 
the deity from tlie powers of evil. 'Jdie same con¬ 
ception, that worsliip and sacrifice are elli(;acious 
to avert disaster from the object of worship, may 
perhaps he recognized in the especial frequency of 
sun-ritual and adoration in the winter season 
among some northern tribes, at a time when the 
divinity may be su[)posed to be w'eak. A sacred 
meal is jiai t aken of in his honour, and tliis must 
be eaten without salt. A similar ritual i.s observed 
when the sun enters a new sign of tlie zodiac. 
There are races and peo])les in India at the present 
time w ho believe themselves to be descended from 
the sun. 

2 . The moon.—b'rom the earliest times in India 
it would ap[)ear that the moon has been a popular 
subject of traditional story and mythology, but, 
so far as is known, there never existed any formal 
moon-cult or sectarian worship. A late work of 
the 17th cent, mentions ‘ nioon-wmrshippers ’ and 
‘ star-worshi})per 8 .’ It is imjirobable, however, 
that any special sect was in tlie writer’s mind. 
^Vorship of the moon in one or other of her aspects, 
either alone or in conjunction wuth other rites, is 
common in India at tlie present day, and such 
worship luis in all probability never lieen inter¬ 
mitted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries 
or sects who make the moon their chief deity. In 
this respect, therefore, the popular worship of India 
is in (‘ont last with tlie established cults of ancient 
Babylonia and other countries. 

In th(* and the early literature Soma (q.v.) is identi¬ 

fied with the moon, and in oiit‘ passaj^o at least the vvanins: of 
tlie muoii is<'au8cd by the pods drinking np Uie nectar (nwrfa).^ 
The great deities Indra and Agnl are identified with its phases, 

1 See art. SacrapXtas, Sauras, or Saurtas. 

8 See art. SYMiiOi.isM (Hindu), 

* Riqveda, x. Ixxxv. 6. 


representing^ the new and full moon respectively', so also 
Varuna and Milra are deities of the waxing and waning moon.^ 
As iisiial f^mong primitive peojilos, the moon is a male divinity. 
A title of Siva is chandra-^ekhara, ‘ ho whose crest is tlie moon,’ 
i.e. the moon-hearer, and in this sense ho is contrasted with 
Vi^nu, who represents the sun. The ancient lunar dynasty of 
India (chandravaih^a), whose capital was at Ilastinapura, or 
Delhi, about 50 miles north-east of the modern city, claimed 
descent from tlie moon. 

The moon also (Soma) was one of the treasures recovered at 
the churning of the ocean, together with the ainrta (nectar). 
Elsewhere he is enumerated among the eight lokapalas, or 
guardians of the universe. He is lord of the planets and of 
plants, of offerings and of penances.2 More often he is regarded 
as one of the nine planets and is associated with them in wor¬ 
ship, hut especially with the sun. The departed go to the 
moon, and there is the abode of the pitfs, Hathers,’ whither 
they are borne on the smoko of the funeral pyre. A more 
popular title or a more popular ritual for him Is as O^dhipati, 
or O^adhifia, ‘lord of plants.’ Agriculture in general is under 
his protection and is subject to bis influence. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for 
the work of the fields ; and the economy of the 
household, with its various anniversaries and im¬ 
portant events, is .similarly determined by the 
moon’s position and aspects. The title ‘lord of 
plants’ i.s probably derived from the practice, 
common also in other countries, of collecting 
medicinal herbs, etc., by the light of the moon. In 
this character he is a god of healing, and for 
cuu'tain diseases— e.g.y leprosy—to gaze at the re¬ 
flexion of the moon in (jhl or oil is an important 
and eflicacious remedy, d'he periods of new and 
full moon are especially dangerous owing to the 
iruTeased activity of the spirits at these times. In 
some parts of the country the conch-shell is a 
symbol of the deity of the moon. Among some of 
the primitive Kolarian tribes, instead of being 
reganled as a male divinity, tlie moon is mytho¬ 
logically the wife of the sun, and the stars are 
their chihlrcn. 

3 . The stars,—Tlie principal stars and constella¬ 
tions are known to tlie Hindus by name, and are 
recognized as benelicent or the reverse, esjxjeially 
in their relation to family and individual happiness 
or misfortune. 

Tims the Pole-star is dhruva, 'fixed’or ‘ stationary,'although 
the same title is given to some of the nak^atras (see below). 
The seven stars of the Great Bear are seven translated to 
the heavens. Canopus also is a j-^i, Agastya, the sage and 
reputed evangelist of S. India. The Pleiades are the six 
krttik(U, ‘ nymphs,’ the nurses of Skanda, the god of war, who 
bore from them the title of Karttikeya. Orion represents the 
head of Brahma In the form of an antelope’s or stag’s head 
(mj-gaiHras), struck off by Siva, etc. Great regard is paid 
especially to the planets and the constellations or grotipings of 
stars known asnak^atras ; and the star, planet, or constellation 
under which a man is horn gives infallible indication of his 
future lot. In parts of N. India the stars generally are the 
cattle that the moon tends in the character of shepherd. 

The full number of the planets is nine, hut some¬ 
times only seven or five are enumerated. There is 
a temple at Benares dedicated to the nine planets, 
where flowers and other offerings are presented. 
Tlie complete number includes the sun and moon, 
and the others in order are Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with Rahu and Ivetu. The two 
last represent the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon’s orbit. 

R&hu is the cause of eclipses, when he swallows the sun or 
moon, and this he is said to do in revenge for the loss of his 
head, w hich was cut off b.\ ^'i^nu as a punishment for his having 
stolen and drunk part of the nectar churned from the ocean. 
By drinking the nrnjta ho bei ame immortal, and his wrath is 
perpetually exhibited in the eclipses, when the village folk seek 
to propitiate him with various rites. Rahu is therefore known 
as the bodiless, and there exists at Benares a shrine dedicated 
to him under this form. Ketu is the progenitor of the numerous 
tribe of meteors and comets. In the Putdx^as they are all 
described as deities, each w'ith his own car, that of Mars being 
golden with eight red horses. The days of the w’eek also are 
lamed from them. 

Some of the planets are favourable and some malevolent; but 
all need to he propitiated and their favour if possible secured 
l)efore a marriage or other Important event in the household. 
The omission of the Mnti or idntf-karrnan, the ‘propitiation’ 
ceremony, would most certainly result in harm and disaster. 

1 ^atapatha Brdhmana, ii. Iv. 4. 17 f. 

S Vishjiu Piirdxna, 1. 22. 
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Ralm and Ketu, with Saturn, are deities of ill 
omen who presa^^e sickness and all kinds of trouble, 
and to be born when one of these is in the ascendant 
is a j^rave misfortune, 'bhe remaining planets are 
pro})itious, especially Mercury, Venus, and Jupitei', 
in whose hands are tlie gilts of wisdom and all 
knowledge and skill. 

In the lligvcda ndksntra is the name for a con¬ 
stellation in general. Universally, however, in 
later times and teelinically the nak.yttras are tiie 
lunar mansions, or stations, througli which the 
moon j)asses, as the sun through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Originally tliese seem to have been 
27 in number, but in the later literature and in 
astrological cah'ulations more usually 28. Mytho¬ 
logically they are the wives of tlie moon and 
daughters of Daksa, one of the Adityas. Like 
the planets, the nak^atras are important and in¬ 
fluential deities, whose countenance is sought before 
undertaking a journey or making arrangements 
for marriage or other domestic rites. Eveiy Hindu 
boy’s horoscope contains a reference to the iiak^atra 
under which he is born, and he bears a secret name 
other than that which is given him at the special 
name-giving ceremony {ndmadhcf/n), which is 
written in tlie horoscope and is staled to contain 
always one letter at least from the name of the 
naksatra through whicli the moon was passing at 
the hour of his birth. 

Litkraturk. — M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and 
HinduUrn^, London, pp. 34l-3'J6; W. Crooke, The 

Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2 vois., do. 
18^6, passim ; A. S. Geden, Stndies in the Rclighms of the 
Fast, do. 1918, pp. 212ff., 221 IT. ; S. Relnach, C'nlts, Myths, 
and Religions, tr. E. Frost, do. 1912; H. Whitehead, The 
Village (rods of South India, Oxford, 191(5; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modem Hinduism, London, 1887, Hindu Mythology, Vedic and 
Puranic, Calcutta, 1882. A, S. GKDKN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Iranian).— 
Astronomy received much attention in ancient 
Persia, as is obviously implied by the current 
tradition that the Magi, the .sacerdotal class of 
the Medes and Persians, were highly skilled in 
divination, an art which depended largely upon 
a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, astrology 
and astronomy being sister sciences in antiquity. 
The part which the veneration of the sun, moon, 
and stars played in the national religion of early 
Iran is well known (.see art. Zoroa.stkiani.sm), 
and some of the Greeks regarded Zoroa.ster as 
much in the liglit of a professed astrologer and 
star-worshipper as in that of a wise man and 
pro[)het (cr. Diogenes Laertius, Froaem. i. 6, 
da-TpoOoT-nv ; Scholiast on the Platonic Alcibiades, 
i. 122; Clementine Homilies, ix. 3-6, Revogni- 
tioneSy iv. 27-29 ; Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. iarpovopLa, 
Zwpodcrrpr^r—all collected in Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1899, 
pp. 226-273). The Avesta and the I’ahlavi books, 
especially the Bundahi^ and Dlnd-i Ma\ndg-i 
Khral, contain frequent allusions of an astro¬ 
nomical nature ; and I^ersian literature, after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Iran in the 7th cent., 
contains similar references. These three sets of 
sources furnish our chief supply of information, 
supplemented by com[)arison8 drawn from Baby¬ 
lonia and As.syria, as well as by other material. 

I. Conception of the universe.— The ancient 
Iranians naturally based their astronomical system 
upon a geocentric conception of the universe. It is 
probable that in the earliest times the shane of the 
earth was regarded as round and flat, altnough it 
is not altogetlier clear whether the Ave.stan word 
skardna, ‘ round’ (cognate with the Greek aepaipa), 
signified merely circular, or whether it actually 
meant spherical [YaU, v. 38, x. 95, xvii. 19). It is 
almost certain, however, that in later times the 
globular form of the earth was recognized by 
the Persian astronomers, possibly influenced by 


Ptolemy, who was a great authority among tlie 
.‘\rab-l’ersian scientists. The splierical shape may 
be inferred from two Pahlavi passages which ap¬ 
parently contain tlie idea of the cosmic t'gg a 
wide-spread notion in aii(i(inity. I'he llrsl of llicsc 
jtassages o<‘curs in the JJina-i Mol?iog-i Jx/irnt, xliv. 
1-11 (tr. West in SUE xxiv. 85): ‘Idie sky is 
arranged above the earth, like an egg, hy the 
handiwork of the creator Auharmazd ; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the sky, is 
just like as it were the yolk amid the egg.’ Tlic' 
second Pahlavi passago* is found in the Dm kart, ii. 
74. 2 (ed. Pesliotan Saiijana, Bombay, 1876, ii. 72) . 
‘The world and the ollum creatures are placed 
together in the midst of the sky, like the bird in 
the midst of the egg ; the sky surrouiuls all, as the 
egg does the bird’ (tr. (.^asartelli, Mazilayasniau 
Vhilosophy, Bombay, 1889, p. 107). In the arrange¬ 
ment of the universe the earth was regarded as en¬ 
compassed by the atmosphere (Av. oayn, i’hl. \Hii\ 
or Av. Qu'ctsa, Phi. syihr), above which was the 
.sky or lirmamimt (Av. O.P. asnian, Plil, Asman, 
lit. ‘stone’), beyond which again rose the em- 
lyrean realm (*Av. anayra raaeCt, lit. ‘endless 
ights’), the abode of (irmazd and bis angels. 
Through a misapprehension of the true facts, 
moreover, the sun and moon were located beyond 
the sfihere of the stars (cf. Pbl, Arid-Virdf, vii. 
1-x. 13; BiuidahiDi, iv. 4; Zdl-Spararn, vii. 6; 
Sdyast Id-Sdya.st, xii. 5 ; Or. Iran. Bund., tr. 
Darmestetim, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 310; Ddlistdn, 
ii. 1, xxxiv. 2; Av. Vendidad, vii. 52; and consult 
Jackson, ‘ Die iranisebe Religion,’ § 66, in Geiger 
and Kuhn, Grundriss der irariischen Fhilologie, 
ii. 671-672). 

2. Sun and moon. — In the Zoroastrian ritual, as 
preserved in the Avesta, both the sun {hear) and 
the moon {mdh) receive high veneration individu¬ 
ally, and each lias a special liymn of praise devoted 
to its glorilication {Yait, vi. and vii.); besides, 
minor litanies and prayers are (‘onsecrated to their 
particular service (Slrozah, i. 11, ii. 11 ; YaH, vi. 
1-7, vii. 1-7 ; NydiS, i. I-IO, iii. I-ll). A similar 
degree of reverence was accorded them during 
Parthian and 8a.sanian times, as is shown by the 
Pahlavi texts themselves and by allusions in the 
Greek and f.atin clas.sics(e.^., Phi. ^dyast Id-^^di/ast, 

vii. 1-3 ; Dinkarl, i. 61. 6, the former translated 
by West in SBE v. 297-298, and the latter by 
Pesliotan Sanjaiia, Bombay, 1875, i. 47, and tr. 
p. 48 : cf. also such classical writers as Strabo, 
XV. 3. 13, p. 732; Aniniianu.s Marcellinus, Hist. 
xxiii. 6, xvii. 5; Dio Clirysostomus, Orat. Borys- 
thenitica, xxxvi.; and Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 
66, p. "101, ed, Miiller). The supremacy of the sun 
among the heavenly bodies is naturally emphasized 
in the Avesta {e.g., Ya^t, vi.), and its various posi¬ 
tions in the heavens are described in Bundahihi, 
V. 1-7, and ^dyast ld-&dyast, xxi. 1-7. In the 
latter passage there are to be found special ob¬ 
servations of the midday and afternoon shadows 
with respect to the sun^s altitude in the various 
zodiacal constellations. Solar observations were 
important in determining the various times of day 
for performing the sacrifice. 

Tlie moon, like the sun, is invoked because of 
its beneficent influence {YaH, vii. 1-7), and there 
are .several specific allusions to its periodic i)liases 
{e.g., Yasna, xliv. 3 ; Ya.U, vii. 2-4 ; Fragment, 

viii. 1 ; Ddtistdn-i Dinik, Ixviii. 1-6, Ixxi. 2, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 210-211, 215). Tlie connexion 
between the moon and the tides was fully recog¬ 
nized in Sa.sanian times, and a crude attempt was 
made to explain it (see BandahUn, xiii. 13-14; 
Zdt-Snaram, vi. 14-17). Eclipses, both of the sun 
and of the moon, were regularly taken into account 
‘in the calculations of the astronomers,’ at least 
under the Sasanians, as is shown by Ddtistdn-i 
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Dinik, Ixix. 1-7, aii<i the cause of these ohscura 
lions was tliouj'ht to be the intervention of twc 
bodies that revolve below the two greater lights 
{Dat. Ixix. 1-7 ; ^ikand Gumanxq Vijdr^ iv. 46 , tr. 
West, SUE xviii. 212 - 2 i:i. xxiv. 132). 

3 . Stars.—'riiere is an abundance of star-lore 
throughout the entire literaLure, and partieulai 
stars, or groups of stars, are alluded to as guarding 
the quaitiU's of the heavens into wliich the Zoro- 
astrians divided the hrniainent. Idio chief star in 
tluj Avesta, as elsewhere, is called 'Tislitrya (Av 
tiUnja, Phi. tiMr), and it is usually identilied vvitl 
Sirius. I'ishtrya is regent of the eastern division 
of the sky, an opponent of the meteors, and the 
l)ringer of rain by overcoming Apaosha, the demon 
of drought viii. Iff. ; Eundahi^n, ii. 7 , v, 1 

vii. 1 , ix. 2 ). 'riie fixed star Satavaesa (Av. sata 
vaesa, Phi. sat-ves, ‘having a hundred .servitors’), 
which is pos.sibly to bo identified with Komalhaut, 
is an ally of Tislitrya, and lord of the southern 
heavens ( Yait^ viii. 9, 32^ 43, 44 ; Bundahihiy ii. 7, 
V. 1, xiii. 12; Sdyast Id-Sdyasty xiv. 5, vi. 16). The 
guardianship of the west is entrusted to Vanant 
(Av. varianty Y\\\. vanandy ‘victorious’; cf. YaSty 
xxi. 1 , viii. 12, xii. 16 ; Nydi^y i. 8 ; Bundahi.hiy 
ii. 7, V. 1 ; Mainog-i Khra{y xlix. 12 ; Sikand 
GUrndniq Vijdr, iv. 28-38), while the keeping of 
the north is consigned to the constellation of Lirsa 
Major, called llaj)tr)-iringa (Av. hapto-irinya, Phi. 
haptodi'inq, ‘ witii seven signs’; cf. YaHy viii. 12 , 
xii. 28, xiii. 60; Bundahiin, ii. 7, v. 1 , xiii. 12 ; 
MaJyidg-i Khrat, xlix, 12 ; Sikand Gumdnifj VijdVy 
iv. 28-38). The Pleiades (Av. ^aoiryaeinl) are 
mentioned in the Avesta {YaSty viii. 12), and there 
are certain other allusions that may contain the 
names of special stars, though their interpretation 
is open to question (see Kuka, ‘Stars mentioned 
in the Avesta’ in Zartoshtiy ii. 7 - 22 , Bombay, 
1904). In giving an account of creation, the 
Pahlavi book Bundahi^ (ii. 6) sets the number 
of stars at 6480 (or 6,480,000, according to another 
reading). This figure is not uninteresting when 
taken in connexion with the fact that astronomers 
generally allow that between 5000 and 8000 fixed 
stars are vi.sible to the naked eye. Regarding the 
identilication of certain of the major stars, though 
some are po.sitively sure, reference may be made 
to a moiiograpli by Miiricherii P. Kharegert, ‘Some 
Ifeavenly Bodies mentioned in Old Iranian Writ¬ 
ings,’ in the Sir Janisctjee Jejeebhoy Madressa 
Jubilee VoliunCy Bombay, 1914, pp. 116-158; see 
also Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism y London, 
1913, PI). 23-27, 210-213, 279-281. 

4. Planets, meteors, and comets. —In contrast 
to the lixed st-ars and regular constellations, tlie 
planets, meteors, and comets were lield by Zoro- 
.'istrians to be disturbers of the establislied order of 
the universe, and consequently to be of Ahrimanian 
origin and evil nature—a point of view dire(;tly 
opposed to that of Babylonia, where the planets 
were looked upon as distinctly beneficent in 
character (cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyruiy Boston, 1898, p. 373). To the planets 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (the 
only five then known, but making seven with the 
sun and the moon, by the side of whieli they were 
usually mentioned) there w^ere given, respectively, 
in Paldavi the euphemistic names 'Fir, Vahraniy 
Auharoiazd, Andhidy and Keodn, derived from 
divine names, including the name of the god 
Ahura Mazda himself, because these beneficent 
powers curb and restrain the maleficent inlhience 
exercised by the planets [Bundahiiny v. 1-2; 
Sikand Gumdnig Vijavy iv. 1-5 ; Zdt-Sparamy ii. 
10, iv. 7 - 10 , vi. 1-2; and consult the list in al- 
Blnlnl, Chronologyy tr. Sachau, London, 1879 , 
p. 172). The Persian treatise Ulamd-i Islam ' 
(tr. Vullers, Fragmente ubtr die Religion des \ 


Zoruastei'y Bonn, 1831, p. 52) states that they 
originally bore the names of demons, but were 
afterwards given designations of good omen. At 
the same time it is not impossible that we have in 
their nomenclature a translation of the Babylonian 
names of the planets, NabUy Nergaly marduk, 
Htavy Niniby as may be surmised from the equa¬ 
tions, Marduk (lord of the gods) - Aultarmazd = 
Jupiter; Nergal (god of war) = Vahram - Mars ; 
and Istar — Analiid = Venus ; on the confusion 
between ''I'ishtrya (‘Sirius’) and Tir (‘Mercury’) 
compare the note by Gray, ERE i. 798^*; and, 
for the Babylonian names of the planets, consult 
Jensen, Kosniologie der Bahylomery Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 134-139; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyruiy pp. 370, 454-466. This parallel, in 
any case, is of interest beeau.se the Sanscrit names 
given by the Hindus to the planets show no like¬ 
ness to the Babylonian (cf. Weber, Vorlesungen 
iiber indische, Literaturgeschichte'^y Berlin, 1876, 
p. 267 f.). Shooting stars are alluded to in the 
Avesta {Ya&ty viii. 8 ) under the name of kdrdtnd 
stdroy a designation meaning, perhaps, ‘ worm 
stars’ ; and there are several passages, in both 
Avesta and Pahlavi literature, which allude pre- 
sumahly to comets [YasnUy xvi. 8 ; Bundahikny v. 
2, xxviii. 44 , xxx. 17 ; Ddtistdn-i Dinlky xxxvii. 
55, Ixix. 2).^ 

5 . Signs of the zodiac.—The names of the 
Uvelve signs of the zodiac, at least in Sasanian 
times, correspond in concept with those familiar 
to us througn the Greek and Latin designations, 
and are parallel likewise with the Babylonian, 
from which, like the Indo-Gcrmanic zodiac in 
general, they are believed to be derived, and of 
which their names are translations—a phenomenon 
precisely paralleled in India and in otlier Asiatic 
countries (see Ginzel, Ilandbuch der ChronologiCy i., 
Leipzig, 1906, pp, 78-88). Thus in Pahlavi we 
limf Varak (‘ Ram,’ Aries), Tord (‘ Bull,’ Taurus), 
Db-patkar (‘Two-figpres,’ Gemini), Kalakang 
(‘ Crab,’ Cancer), Ser (‘ JJon,’ Leo), KhuRik 
(‘Maiden,’ Virgo), Tardzuk (‘Balance,’ Libra), 
Gnzdum (‘ Scorj)ion,’ Scorpio), Nan asp (‘ Half 
horse,’ Centaur or Sagittarius), Vaklk (‘Goat,’ 
Papricorn), Dili (‘Waterpot,’ Aquarius), Mahik 
‘ IJsh,’ Pisces). The names of the twenty-eight 
unar mansions, as recognized in ‘ the subdivisions 
of tlie astronomers’ (Phi. xuriak-i hdnidrlkdn), are 
given in the BundahiSn (ii. 3) ; but the reading of 
the various designations is by no means sure, and 
the individual identification of the names remains, 
therefore, uncertain, even when compared with 
those in the Soghdian and Khorasmiaii list, given 
about A.D. 1000 by al-Biruni [Chronologyy tr. 
Sachau, p. 227 f. ).* Possibly some further light 
may bo gained from a study of the terminology 
used for these asterisms by the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Arabs, if not by the Babylonians (see Ginzel, 

ор. cit. pp. 70-76). Siudi an attempt lias already 
been made from the Sanskrit side, in comparison 
wdth Avestan and Pahlavi, by a I’arsi scholar 
named Anklesaria, in an article entitled ‘ Asterisms 
n Iranian IJterature’ in Cama Memorial Volumty 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 216-2‘27. 

6 . Prediction of events.—Like the reference in 
he preceding paragraph to the minute subdivisions 
used by the astronomers [Bund. ii. 3), there are 
kindred allusions in Sasanian literature to ‘ the 
lalculations of the astronomers ’ or to ‘ the com- 

^ The Soghdian names of the planets given by Manichaean 
ragnients discovered at Turfan, In Chinese Turkestan, corre- 
ipond in general to the forms given above (see F. W. K. Muller, 
Die “perslschen” Kalendarausdriicke In chinesischen Trlpl- 
taka,’ SBA W, 1907, pp. 458-465). 

* The zodiacal names ^iven by the Turfan fragments (Miiller, 

ос. cit.) are identical with those of Eastern Asia, as found In 
^hina, Siam, and Caml)odia, as well as in Tibet and in Old 
'urkish inscriptions (Ginzel, pp. 85-87, 404, 411, 452, 601), thui 
Iffering entirely from the Babylonian nomenclature. 
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putations maiie bv astrologers’ with regard to 
observing favourable or unfavourable conjunctions 
of the stars (^.(7., Dd^istan-i Dlnlk, Ixix. 8 ; ,^ikand 
GU'pmnig Vijar^ iv. 28 ; Epistles of Aldnv&cihary 
II. ii. 9-11; see West, SBE v. 11, xxiv. 180, xviii. 212, 
333-335, xxxvii. p. xlvii). Ardavin, the last of the 
Parthians and predecessor of Ardashir Papakan, 
who founded the Sasanian dynasty in the 3rd cent. 
A.D., is represented as consulting on grave matters 
with his ‘wise men and constellation-knowers’ 
{ddnakdn va axtar-mdrdn^ in the Pahlavi text 
Kdrndrne-i Artakhshir-i Fdpakdri, ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6, 
ed. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Pomliay, 1896, pp. 
10-11, 15-16), and their knowledge of the jiusition 
of the stars at the moment enabled them to predict 
to him future events. In a Pahlavi work dated 
A.D. 881 and entitled Epistles of MdnuSHhary 
II. ii. 9-11 (re-translated by West, SBE xxxvii., 
Introd. p. xlvii), there is a specific allusion to a set 
of astronomical ‘ tables ’ (Phi. z'lk, cf. Arab, zij, and 
the Byzantine Gr. of Theodorus Mcliteniofos, 
ed. usener. Ad historiam Astronomice Syinbola, 
Bonn, 1876, p. 14), which were constructed by ‘ the 

f reat Shatro-ayar.’ See, more fully, art. Sun, 
lOON, AND Stails (Muhammadan), p. 95*^ below. 
The passage cited mentions the tables alongside of 
those of Ptolemy and of the Hindus. 

7. Astronomical works. ~ Some of the works 
from wiiich citations have been drawn above, like 
the one last quoted, actually belong to tlie early 
Muhammadan period of Persia, even though written 
in Pahlavi. Astronomy, influenced by Arabscieni'e, 
continued to flourish in Iran under Muslim rule. 
The notable scientific acliievements of the great 
.savant and chronologist, al-Biruni of Khiva (973- 
1048), are sufficient to prove that fact, and it is 
certain that computations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies must have nlayea an important 
part in the rcdorrn of the calendar and establish¬ 
ment of the new Jalalian era, in 1079, by the Seljuk 
sultan, Jalfil-al-dln Malikshah, under the direction 
of a commission of scholars headed by the well- 
known astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam. Omar, 
in fact, had been summoned to Merv by the sultan, 
four years previously, to make observations in the 
royal observatory, and there he constructc'd the 
Zij-i Malik&dhl, ‘Astronomical Tables of Malik¬ 
shah,’ which were employed in the calendar reform. 
The names of two or his colleagues engaged upon 
the reform were Abu’l Mu?affar al-I.sfizarl and 
Maimun ibn Najib al-WasitI (see Browne, Literary 
History of Persia^ London, 1906, ii. 181, n. 2). A 
section of a large w ork composed in 1082-1083 by 
Kai-Kails and entitled Qdbds-Ndmah (ch. 34) was 
devoted to ‘ astrology and mathematics ’ (ed. 
Teheran, 1285 A.H.; tr. A. Querry, Paris, 1887; 
cf. Brow'ne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 277). The Persian 
poet Anvari, of the 12th cent., was a great astrolo¬ 
ger, and a conjumdion of the planets in the sign of 
Jdbra, calculated to take place on September 16, 
1186 (or in October of the preceding year, accord¬ 
ing to other accounts), led him to predict dire 
calamities for that day ; but haiquly they did not 
occur (see Browne, IM. Hist. Pers. ii. 368; Horn 
in GIrP ii. 2G2-203). In the 13th cent, the Mongol 
ruler Hulaga Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan, 
established a celebrated observatory at Manlghah, 
in Azarbaijari, Western Persia, the building of 
which was begun in 1259, and traces of its ruins 
are still to be seen (cf. Wilson, Persian Life and 
Customs, New York, 1895, p. 77). HulagiVs 
astronomer-royal was the learned Na^ir-al-Din of 
Tus (1201-1274), whose Zlj-i Ilkhdnl, or almanac 
and astronomical tables, was a notable c.ontribu- 
tion to science (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 
484-486). The names of several other medireval 
I’ersian astronomers, w ith a mention of tlieir tables, 
are found in the Byzantine treatise of Theodorus 


Meliteniotes, referred to above (ed. Usener, pp. 
13-14). Best known among the astronomical 
tables, however, are those of Ulugh Begh, grandson 
of Timur and founder of the observatory at Samar 
kand, in which city he died in 1449. The.se tables, 
written in Arabic, were translated into Persian 
and were made accessible in Knrope through 
a Latin v^ersion by (ireaves (Gravius, London, 
1652), and again by Hyde in Persian and Latin 
(Oxford, 1665), and more recently by Baily 
(London, 1848) in ^feoioirs of the Royal Astronomi¬ 
cal Society, xiii. 79-125. With reference to the 
present status of astronomical staidies in Persia 
Itself, one of the largi'st meteorites in the world is 
preserved as a curiosity in the Shah’s palace at 
Telieran to-day ; but there is no astronomer-royal 
to know its true value, and Persia must still wait 
a renaissance before independent wmrk in studying 
the heavens is done by th()^e of native birth. 

8. Influence of the heavenly bodies.—The astro¬ 
logical as]>e(ds of Persia’s early studies of star-lore 
have already been indiratc'd above. In fact, there 
is little reason to doubt that ‘judicial astrology,’ 
or the attempt to determine scientifically the 
presumed influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the destiny of human events, was often regarded 
more highly tlian natural astrologj% or astronomy 
in our Hcnse, which coniines its investigations to 
determining the motions and positions of the stars, 
sun, and moon, in order to gain more strictly 
sinentific results, as w^e regard tnem. 

In some of the paragraphs given above there 
have been allii.sions to the beneficent r)art played 
by the sun and the moon in the development 
or the world and in advancing the w'elfare of 
mankind (e.g., YaH, vi. 1-5, vi. 6; Bnndahihi^ 
vii. 2-4, and.ebscwhere), while tln^ stars also entered 
into the sphere of human activity by exercising a 
kindly sway over the earth. Thus the great rain 
star Tishtrya, aided by Satavaesa in the Avesta 
(Ya^t, viii. 1-62; Sirozah, i. 13, ii. 13), combats 
the demon of drought, when invoked by men, and 
confers blessings upon his faithful w'orshippers. 
The victorious star Vanant {YaH, xx. 1) repulses 
the influence of evil; and Hapt5-iringa (Ursa 
Major) is eflective even in tempering the torment 
of the souls in hell, a region located in the North 
{Malnog-i Khrat, xlix. 15-21 ; Sikand Gnmdnlg 
Vijdr, iv. 31-33). The three fixed stars or con¬ 
stellations just named are regarded in the Pahlavi 
book l^dyast Id-^dyast (xiv. 5-6), which was written 
about the 7th cent., but contains older material, a.s 
exercising an influence upon the efliciency of the 
sacrifice during the time of their ascendancy. In 
another chapter of the same wmrk {^dyast Id- 
Sdyast, xxi. 1-7) a specifically fortunate character 
is ascribed to the shadow of the noonday and 
afternoon sun wdien occupying certain i)ositions in 
the zodiacal signs; and in l)d{istdn-i Dlnlk, vi. 9, 
the stars are synonymous with destiny. The 
malign influence ascrilied to the planets nas been 
sufliciently indicated above, and need not be re¬ 
ferred to again in this section. 

Sufficient reference has likewise been made to 
the })art played by astrology, asti ologers, and 
horo.scopes both in Sasanian and in Miihammadan- 
Persian times. We need only recall the allusion 
to the last of the Parthian kings, Ardavftn, and 
his astrologers {Kdrnduie, ii. 4-5, iii. 6-6), and 
we have the authority of the great Khorasmian 
scientist al-BirUni for the fact that the Persian 
astrologers, like others, held that the zodiaccl 
sign of Cancer w^as ‘ the horoscope of the world ’ 
(al-Biruni, Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 55). A good 
illu.stration, in the 17tli cent., of epnemerid taolcs 
that Avere u.sed also for horoscopic purposes may 
be found in a work translated from the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a Latin commentar}', 
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by Beck, in his EpJuimrrldes IWsarum per totuin though some of tliern may have been derived from 
Aiigs])nrg, J(j90 (especially chs. iii.-iv., vi.). other sources—Hindu, Pei sian, or Chinese. Tlie 
Kveri to-day tlie a.str()l(ig<n\s art iri casting a hero- most i)rominent star-worship is that of the Pole 
scope holds an important pla(-‘C in the lite of the star, togetlier with Ursus Major. Ihese star.s, 
ignorant and superstitious folk of iVrsia, and it conceived as one deity, are worshipped by tlie 
still survivors, though it is gradually disappearing, Jluddhists as the [irotec-tor of the country as well 
among the Zc^roastrian Parsis of India {(‘f. Karaka, as of individual fortune, while the IShintdists 
Histor)/ of the Parsis, T.ondon, JSS4, i. IfiO-lO'J). identify them with the Taoist ‘ palace of iridescent 


Lit i:IIATI'ItK. -- I''(>r a (rariHtilion of the Avesta ami the I’ahlavi 
book^f the versions In Dannesteter and West luSJlK, 

voJh. iv., wiii. ; and v., wiii., xxiv., wxvii., and by Mills, ih. 
xwi.: lihi-w ISO Die l■’r('nell Irunslulion by Darinestcter, Le Zend- 
Art’.sln, ;> \o]s., I’aris, IShii iSb.'C Tlio more imi)ortant Hiri,i,de 
works on Djo subject have been ^rjven in the course of tiie 
firticln. A. V. WiLLIAM.S JaCK.SON. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Ja))anese).-In 
the ancient mythology of Japan the sun-godtless 
plays th(“ most important role, while the moon- 
god, her brother, oeeuipies an insignilicant place, 
and almost nothing is told about stars. The 
commonly accepted story i.s that the snn-goddess 
(Amaterasu, ‘the heaven-sliining deity’) and the 
moon-god (J'su ki-yomi, ‘ the ruler of the moonlight 
night’) were born, together witli the storrn-god 
{Susa-no-wo, ‘ the swift-impetuous’), of the couple 
who were the i)roge.nitors of the .Ia])ancse archi¬ 
pelago.^ In this story the creation of these deities 
is conceived (‘wideiitly as a generative act, whereas 
anotlnw version mjil;es the, mnergence of t lie two 

♦ leities from the ‘white copper’ mirrors tin; work 
of the male jirogenilor alone. Perhaps a mor(! 
interesting version of the story is that the sun and 
the moon weia^ produced out of the eyes of tlie 
inigenitor, when he was washing in ordm* to purify 
limself from tlie stains with which he had been 

contaminated on his visit to the infernal world 
after the death of his consort.- Though tlu're are 
these did'erent versions, the common trait and prii- 
dominant factor in the story is that tlie sun- 
goddess is considered to lie the supreme ruler of 
heaven and eartli, and also the [irogmiitrix of th(‘ 
ruling family, who claim to have hamled down 
from the goddess hm’self the three insignia of the 
throne (see Ixduw). Now the relation between 
the snn-goddess and the moon-god is based on the 
natural i)hcii()nienon that the two are visible 
alteiTi/itely by day and by night. The story is as 
follow H : 

The Hun-tfoddess once commisHioried her brother, the moon, 
to fio down from their heavenly abode to earth to see Ukemocbil 
the female genius of food. When the latter entertained tlie 
moon witli the food-stutfs taken out of her body, the moon 
became flushed with ariffer and slew the goddess of food. The 
snri-^roddess was so displeased with her brother’s wantonness 
that she said to him : ‘Thou art a wicked deity. I must not 
see thee face to face.' iicnce the sister and brollier appear 
alternately in heaven. 

Tlie intention of the story is evident, hut at the 
same time it shows a elniraeteristic of the sun- 
goddess as the matron of agriculture, which played 
a great jiart in the myths and worship of tlic 
goddess.'riius, in contrast to the juominent r61e 
played by the sun-godde.ss, the moon play.s a very 
inferior part, and a much smaller part is played by 
the stars. A star-god is mcniioiied in the ancient 
myth, hut his rdle is quite ambiguous, while a 
festival in honour of certain stars (tlie stellar 
constellations called the Herdsman and (he Weave- 
maid) was derived from Cliina. All other stories 
and worship of stars are mucli later and were 
introduced chiefly through Buddhist agency, 

1 See Mhoioii: Chronicles of Japan, tr. W, Q, Anton (Proc. 
Japan Sue. o/ London, Siif)))]. lo vol. i. [W90]), p. 18 f. ; and, for 
the following,’- stories, pp. 20, .‘12, etc. 

2 See Kiiji-lri, nr Records of Ancient Japan, tr. B. H 
(Chamberlain (TASJ, Suppl. to vol. x. [1S.S3]), pp. 42-44. This 
version is preserved also in A’/Amir/z, p. 32, and, for its connexion 
with the eonception of life and death, see art. Like and Death 
(Jajianesc). 

3 A’ihongi, p. 32. 

* Aston, Shinto, London, IfiO.'i, p. 282 f., where the ritual to 
the godde.ss for harvest is cited. 


subtlety’ (Shi-hi-kyil in Sino-Japanese), where the 
highest deity of Shinto, tlie ‘eternal-rulings’ 
{i\Iinakji-nushi), is believed to reside. But this 
ShinH) worship is of late origin ; it was specially 
empliasizcd by a Shintd theorizer in the early part 
of tlie 19th century. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
(btli cent.) and (piestions came up as to tlie 
relationship between the indigenous deities and 
the Jiuddhist pjintlieon, the Buddhist teachers 
tried to discover analogies between them and to 
explain that the Buddhist deities were the original 
noumena and tlie native ones their lateral mani¬ 
festations. 'I’he most striking anahjgy was found 
between the sun-goddess and the asjjcct of Buddiia’s 
personality conceived in the sun-myth. The 
diU’erence in gender concerned tlie .syncretist but 
little, partly becau.se the Japanese language had 
no genders and partly because the nouimmon anil 
the manifestation may take any sex. The result 
was an idmitilication of the Ja}»ancse sun-goddess 
with Buddlia Vairocliana (‘the illuminator’), and 
this concefition exercised a wide inlluence on 
doctrine and worship during the sway of tlie 
syncretic Shinto from tlie 8th cent, down to tlie 
middle of the 19tii, when the combination was 
dissolved by force. Among tlie theorizers of tlie 
syncretisrn we may cite one, Kanera (1402-81), 
who explaini'd sun, moon, and stars as correspond¬ 
ing to tJie three insignia of the throne, i.e. the sun 
to the mirror, t liii moon to the jewel, and the stars 
to tlie sword.^ This ecleidic theory was )>aeked by 
the po^uilar coricei»tioii of tlie ‘three illuminating 
bodies^ {Sa7i-ko) and their worship. People eviui 
nowadays regard a simultaneous appearance of the 
three as an auspicious occasion for worship and as 
a .sign of special bles.sing to the country— 
wlien on an autumn day the clear sky and tin; 
(a)m)»arat ivcly weak light of the sun cause the new 
moon and a certain star (Venus) to be visible to 
the eyes. Naturally, various configurations of the 
celest ial bodies were used for methods of divination 
and predictions. In these methods Hindu, Persian, 
and Chinese elements may be detected, and tlieir 
iiitluence is still a living force among the mass of the 
people. 

IjTKRATURB.—Besides the works cited in the footnotes, see 
M. Anesaki, Mj/thology ( = yo]. viii. of The Mgthology 

of All Races), Boston, 1920. ANKSAKI 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Muhammadan). 
—I. Astrology.~i. Name.— Among the Mus¬ 
lims the technical name of astrology is 'Urn 
(or sind'at) ahkdin an-7iujumf^ ‘ science (or art) 
of the decrees of the stars,’ 'Urn al-ahkam, 
‘science of the decrees.’ Sometimes, though 
rarely, in place of ahkCun its synonym qaeidyd is 
found. Another name is ari-najdmah [nijdmah) or 
'ibn an-najdmah. On the other liand, the names 
'ilm {sinu'at) an-mijrim, ‘science (or art) of the 
stars,’ 'ilm at-t((njvm, mean astronomy as well as 
a.strology, and they also mean both of these sciences 
taken together. The word ahkdm also simiifies 
‘ judgments,’ ‘judicial decisions’ ; accordingly the 
first of the denominations given above was in 
the Middle Ages translated in the Latin versions 
of Arabic works by scientia judiciorum stell- 

1 See art. Philosophy (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 870. 

2 As in the case of the other branches of scientific literature, 

80 for astrology the Musalinan peoples made use of the Arabic 
language. 
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arum^ and thence came tlie name of astrologia 
judiciaria or astronomia judiciorum^ astrolo]L,^y, 
as oi)posed to astrologia [astronomia) qmid- 
rivi(dis (or doctrinnlis), which is aHtronomy. 
Thus in tlie denomination of astroloj^y amon^ the 
Musalmans there is a concept somewhat diflerent 
from tliat contained in the Greek term 
dTTOTeXfa/LiaTLKif), ‘science of the fulfilment [of as¬ 
trological })ro”^nostications].’ The astrologer is 
usually called by the same name as the astronomer, 
viz. munajjim (much more rarely najjdm) ; some¬ 
times, however, he is called by the special word 
ahkdml (ulur. ahkdmiyynn^ a^^hdb ^ind'at al- 
a.hkdm). It was only in the 19th cent, that the 
distinction between miinajjimy ‘ astrologer,’ and 
falaki, ‘astronomer,’ was introduced int^ Arabic 
(at least in Egypt and in Syria). 

2. Divisions.—The Muhammadans usually ar¬ 
range the science of astrology under five principal 
heads: 

[а) The fundamental principles of astrology, viz. 
the (lillerent divisions of the ecliptic, the proj'erties 
of the various celestial places and of individual 
planets, the methods of determining the ascendant 
and the 12 celestial houses [buyut, ‘domus’), the 
planetary conjunctions, etc. 

(б) I’rognoslics of a universal character [al-ahkdm 
'aid umiir al'dlam), viz, those which refer to the 
vicissitudes of kingdoms, dynasties, religions, and 
cities, to wars, enidemics, famines, winds, rains, 
the prices of goods, etc. ddiis part of astrology, 
which Ptolemy calls d-jrortX^crixaTiKi) KadoXiK-l), ‘ uni¬ 
versal apotelesmati(‘s,’ is usually called by the 
Arabs ta/idwll sini al-dlra/i, ‘revoluliones annorum 
mundi,’ since a great |)ai t of these prognostics is 
deduced from the planet which has the dignity of 
‘ significator ’ (d0^r7;s, dalil, hayldj) at the moment 
when the sun enters Aries, i.e. at the beginning of 
each tropic year. This universal part of astrology 
is subdivided into three se(!tions : (i.) predictions 
drawn from the various kinds of planetary con- 
iuiictions [qirdndt, iqtirdndt), (ii.) predictions 
based on the ‘ revolutiones annorum mundi,’ (iii.) 
predict ions relating to the ‘ mutationes aeris ’ 
[taqhayyur al-ha.wa)^ i.e. to meteorological phen¬ 
omena, and which are deduced from the lunar 
stations, or from the heliacal rising of Sirius, etc. 

(c) Individual prognostications relating to the 
vicissitudes of iiufividuals, derived from the planet 
or other celestial j)laco which may happen to be 
the ‘significator’ at the moment of birth, and 
then from the ‘significator’ at each revolution of 
successive tropic years. This part of astrology 
Ptolemy calls yft'tOXiaXoyiKTj, and the Arabs al~ 
ma walid, ‘ nativitates,’ 

(d) BlasaU, ‘ interrogationes ’ {ipumjaeis), or that 
part of astrology which is concerned witli replies 
to questions, e.g., the circumstances of a distant 
relative, the autlior of a theft, the hiding-place 
of a runaway slave, etc. The ‘interrogationes’ 
are always connected by the Muhammadan as¬ 
trologers with the division of the heavens into 
12 ‘domus.’ The astrologers who follow the pure 
tradition of Ptolemy do not admit the ‘interro¬ 
gationes.’ 

(e) lljtiydrdt, ‘ electiones,’ i.e. the choice of the 
propitious moment for doing any particular thing. 
The most common method is that of determining 
such a moment by seeking in which of the P2 
celestial ‘ domus ’ the moon is found at that par¬ 
ticular moment. This was also very probably the 
method employed by the Greeks ; but along with 
this some Muhammadan astrologers use another 
method, of Indian origin (but also attributed to 
Dorotheiis), which consists in deducing the fitting 
moment for action from the place which the moon 
then occupies in one of the 28 lunar stations or 
mansions [mandzil). The ‘electiones’ also are not 


admitted by the astrologers who follow Ptolemy’s 
teaching. 

3. Place among the sciences.—The .science oi 
the slar.s, says I'tolemy at the beginning of his 
Tctrabiblos, or Qua<ln/)firtituin, consists of two 
parts: the first studies the ap])earance8 of the 
motions of the heavtuily bodies either with respect 
to each other or with respect to the earth ; the 
.second seeks to deduce, from the physical nualities 
of those appearances, the changes which taue place 
in the sublunar world, 'i'he lirst part is a science 
which stands by itself, and can he studied inde¬ 
pendently of the second ; this, on the contrary, 
cannot do without the first. This conception that 
astrology is but the sister of a.sLronomy, a branch, 
that is to say, of tlie ‘ science of I he stars,’ which 
in its turn is a part of ‘mathematics’ {'iilum 
riyddiyyah, 'idumtdIdniyyah, td'ulun), is common 
to all the Musabmin astr<d.igers and astronomers, 
and is accepted also by soimj philosophers (al- 
Faiilbi in his de dcii-ntus, and the Ihwan a!j-:^afa’, 
or ‘sincere comjianions’ of the lUth c(uit. in their 
Epistles)^ by the author of the. al-ulmii, 

or ‘ Eneyclopmdia of the Sciences’ (10th cent.), 
and by the great historian jihilosojther I bn IJaldun 
[Eroleg. lib. vi. cap. 18; Al. (i. de Shine’s Fr. tr., 
Paris, 1802-68, iii. 122 f ). 

Astrology, however, is cla.ssilied in a dill’erent 
way by the majority of the philosophers. Miisal- 
man writers commonly divide all scnmce into two 
great categories ; (a) sciences which relate to re¬ 
ligious law ('ulum shar iyyah)^ that is to say, in 
addition to theology and canon law, the learning 
which serves as an introduction to them, namely, 
grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
etc. ; (/^) intellectual or philosophic sciences ['ulilm 
'aqliyyah or hikmiyyaa)^ which the author of 
the Mafdtlh al-ulnm^ thinking of their origin, 
calls’w/a/a a/-ayaw, ‘foreign sciences.’^ The in¬ 
tellectual or philosophical sciences in their turn 
are for the most part divided into the three sec¬ 
tions^ already fixed by the later Greek peripa¬ 
tetics and by the Neo - I’latonic expounders of 
Aristotle [e.g.^ Ammonius, Simplicius, and Johan¬ 
nes Philoponus), namely : [a) metaphysic («/- 
hikmah al-ildfiiyyah, BeoXoyia, rd /xerd rd tpuffiKd) ; 
(b) natural sciences [al ■ hikmak at • ^abi'iyyah, 

‘ natural philosophy,’ (pvaiKi }); (c) mathematical 
sciences [al-hikmah ar-riyddiyyah^ paOrjfxarLK'f}). 
'I’he.se last conespond to the Quadriviam of 
Boethius, namely, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music ; on the other hand, the natural sciences 
are subdivided into eight fundamental parts, named 
for the most part after the titles of the corre- 
8[)omling Aristotelian works, namely : Auscultatio 
physica, Generatio et corruptio, Cielum et mun- 
dmn, Mcteorcr., Mineralia^ Vegetalia, Aniinalia. 
de Aniina. Avicenna [Fl aqsdm alulum al- 
'aqliyyah, in Tis'rasd'il, Constantinople, 1298 A.H. 
[ —A.D. 1881], p. 7111.), Muhammad al-Akfani as- 
[[rsh(ul al-qdsid, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
1849; the author died in 749 A.H. [ — A.D. 1348]), 
yrijji IJalifah (in the introduction to his Lexicon 
biblioqraphicuin et encyclopcxdirum),^ and others 
consider astrology as one of the 7 (or 9) furd', 
‘ secondary branches ’ of the natural sciences, plac¬ 
ing it, that is to say, beside medicine, physiog¬ 
nomy, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, the 
.science of talismans, etc. This .same classification 
of the natural sciences is found in al-Ghazftlf 
(t 505 A.H. [ = A.D. 1111]), who, in his Tahdfut al- 

1 Each of these two groat cxitx'^fories afterwards gives place 
to the distinction between theoretical (na^ariyi/ah) and prac¬ 
tical {'amaliyyah) science—a distinction which has its origin in 
Aristotle (E. Zeller, Die PhiloHophie der Griechen^, Tubingen, 
1876-81, II. ii. 177). 

Other divisions, indicated in the writings of the Ihw&n ap- 
^afa’, in the Ma/dtih al-'ulian, etc., are useless for our present 
purpose. 

8 Ed. G. Fliigel, 8 vols., London, 188&-68. 
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fdlasifah, Cairo, i:n9 p. 63 f., refers to it as 

common amongst the Musalmftn peripatetics, and 
approves of it. 

Avorroes, in the Tahdfut al - tahdfiit, Cairo 
1319 (1901), p. 121, admits, as corresponding to 
Aristotelian teaching, the eight fundamental parts 
of the natural sciences ; but he denies that the 
so-called derived branches are sciences. Medicine, 
he says, is an art (stna dh) and not a science ; it 
has a pra< tica] and not a theoretical character ; 
accordingly astrology is include<i in the same 
category vvith divination from the llight of birds 
and from the movement of quadnijieds {zajar)^ 
with divination in the form of vaticinations [kahd- 
nah), with physiognomy and with the interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams, all being arts which have as their 
aim the prediction of uie future, but which ‘ are 
not sciences either theoretically or practically, 
however it may be supposed that one may some¬ 
times derive some practical advantage from them.’ 

A curious classilication is found at the begin¬ 
ning of the unediteil book de, Intfirrotjutloynhus 
{Fil-iruimil) of the a.strologer Ya'qub al-(,>asrani, 
who lived in the 3rd cent. A.H. (9th A.D. ). Ac¬ 
cording to tlie catalogue of the Arabic MSS of 
Berlin (W. A hi ward! , Vcrzf'.ichniss dr,r arab. lland- 
’ichriften, Berlin, 1887-99, v. 275, no. 5877), he main¬ 
tains three degrees {/ruirdtih) of science : theology, 
medicine, science of the stars ; the last, being base<i 
not on observation, but on doducl ion from analogy, 
occupies a place between the other two. 

4. Sources.^— (a) Greek. —'I'liese are represented 
by the classic (if we may call it so) a.strology of 
the Tetrahiblofi or Qiiaaripartitum of l^tolemy; 
by the writings of jiorotheiis Sidonius (Ist cent. 
A.D.), which go back to tlie Grieco-Egyjitian 
tradition ; by the groat eclectic compilation of 
Vettius Valens (2nd cent, a.d.);^ by the book 
on the ‘decani,’ the ‘ interrogationes,’ and the 
nativities of Antiochus of Athens (2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.), which appears especially to follow 
the Babylonian tradition ; by the Ka/)7r6s, or Centi- 
loquium,^ falsely attributed to Ptolemy ; by some 
works ascribed to the mythical Hermes;^ and by 
an author whose name (Klrnos?, Zimos?) is cited 
by Arabic writers in a form so corrupt as to be un¬ 
recognizable. Of anotlier (ireek writer, Teucer 
or Teucrus of Babylon, tlie Arabs had knowledge 
through Iranian sources. 

{h) Indian. —'I'lie Musalman writers mention 
seven or eight Indian astrologers, whose names, 
however, it has not as yet )>een possible to identify 
with the corresponding San.sknt. The most im¬ 
portant is K.n.k.Ii or K.t.k.h, who, according to 
some Arabic writers, ajij^ears to have come to 
Baghdad to the court of the klialif al-Mansilr, 
bringing thither astronomical books of India, and, 
according to others, mak'ing known Indian arith¬ 
metic. The Arabs attribute to him writ'iugs on 
the nu7nud(lr (that is, on tlie juethod of ascertain- 
\Yvg, ft. the nativity k on the 

nativities, and on the c<mjuuctions of the planets ; 
it is therefore plain that he liad also treated of 
the part of Indian astrology called in San.ski it/tom 
(jr pataka, which arose through Greek inHnence. 
This conlirrns a conj(‘ctnre of P\ Boll {S/)hacra, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 414 f.), who, from the citations 
contained in tlie Introductorium of A Ini Ma'shar 

1 For details see the present writer's Arabic lessons on the 
origins of astronomy anioiiff the ArabsC/t^ai al-pilnk, ta’riffuhu 
/x l-qurun al-unis^d, Rome, 1911-ltJ), pp. i89-216 (Iranian 
sources), 210-‘220 (Greek sources), etc. 

* Muhammadan astrologers were also acquainted with the 
Anthologies of Vettius Valens through an Arabic translation of 
A P&hl&vi version ; of. Oe/ovv, under (c). 

* The Arabic tr. is rather a paraphrase, which attempts to 
interpret the theories obscurely indicated in the Greek text. 

< Some of the works attributeni to Hermes seem to be Miusal- 
inan falsifications—e.. 7 ., the book dg llemlutio7xibxis nativitatum, 
which has reached us in a Latin translation. 


(or Alhnmasar), infers that K.n.k.h liad before 
him materials of di.staut Greek origdn for his re¬ 
presentation of the figures arising in the heaven.s 
together with the ‘decani.’ But in general, 
MiiHulman astrologers cite simply ‘the Indians' 
(nl-IIind), without particular names of authors. 
We must further add that the inHuence of Indian 
a.strology made itself felt sometimes through 
Iranian writings and oral teaching, as is apparent 
from some Indian words wliich have pa.ssed into 
Arabic terminology in an Iranian form— e.g.^ dart- 
jdn (Ind. drekkdna). 

(r) Iranian .—These are in the Pahlavi language 
or Middle Age Persian. The writings of Teucrus 
of Babylon (second half of the 1st cent. A.D.) 
on the figures ari.sing in the heavens together 
with the ‘decani’ reached the Arabs through a 
Persian version, where the name of the author, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi writing, 
was afterwards spelt by the Persians and Arabs 
Tinkalus (also Tankalush or Taiikalvisha) ; so that 
in the Introductorium of Ahil Ma'shar his teach¬ 
ings were given as ‘ teachings of the Persians ’ 
{madhhab al-Furs) and contain also some Persian 
names of constellations (cf. Boll, p. 415 f.). An¬ 
other source was Buzurjmihr’s commentary on the 
astrological ' kvOoXoyiai of Vettius Valens; the 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek title was viildhak, 
‘selected,’ which became in Arabic al-hizldhaj and 
was afterwards variously and strangely corrupted 
l)y Arabic writers.^ The Musalrnrms also cited as 
a source of astrological teachings tlie mytliical 
Zoroaster (Zaraflnsht in Arabic writings, Zardusht 
in inoilern Persian writings), whose name indeed 
was already frequently found in Greek astrology 
of the 4th and following centuries. A fourtli 
source is the hook on ‘nativities’ of [al-JAndar- 
zghar, son of Zfldanfarruh ; but we lack informa¬ 
tion about this personage, whose name is corrupted 
into Alendezgod in the Latin version of Alcabitius 
(al-Qahi§i), and into Andru^agar in the Latin 
version of the book of tlio Jew I bn 'Ezra on 
lativities (which always draws on Arabic sources). 
Tho.se astrological writings wliich are a.scribed by 
the Arah.s to Jamasp the Wise (tlie trusted coun¬ 
sellor of tlie mythic king Gnshtasp) seem to be 
'ate Miihammaifan falsifications. 

We do not know exactly when all the.se works 
hitherto mentioned Mere first translated into 
Arabic, but it is certain that the CTeat majority 
of them were known in the second half of the 8ta 
■ent. A.D., that is, when Musalman culture began. 
If the imlication placeil at the end of the une(iited 
Ard miftdth an-nujum of Hermes (MS in Bihlioteca 
Anibrosiana in Milan) is true, this book would seem 
to have been translated in the month Dhu ’J-qa'dah, 
25 A.H., namely, in September 743 A.D., while 
die Umayyad khalvfs were still reigning. The 
lirst version of the Tetrabihtos is Sue to Aba 
Yahyfi. al-Batriq, a translator of the time of al- 
MamjQr, the second'Abbasid khalif (136-158 A.H. 
[A.D. 754-775h; Dorotheus and Antiochus are 
already mentioned in the writings of Ma sha’ 
Allah (Mo.ssahala) in tlie second half of the 8th 
cent. ; all the other (ireek authors mentioned 
above are amply cited by the astrologers of the 9tii 
century. As has already been said, the writings 
of the Indian K.n.k.h seem to have been known 
at Bagdidad in the time of the khalif al-Man^dr ; 
and about the middle of the 9th cent, we have 
already several small astrological works of al- 
Kindi (Alchindus) formed expressly on Indian 
models. It is almost certain that the Persian 
books were translated by members of the family 


/viwuawjn naiy niii ADenraffoI. De 
Aidicitaaatrorum, Basel, the name of the book is Yndidech 
fp. 149 col. b), Emxrech (p. 170, col. a). Knde^xadgyq Pc.rsamm 
(p. 347b), t^ndeinadeyg PgrAndxlarehhrosu^xeprg. 
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Nawbaht, known by tlieir translations from 
Palilavi into Arabic (cf. Kitdb al-Fihrist, pp. 244, 
274), whose head was astrologer at the court 
of al-Mansur ; and in any case the anticjuity of 
Iranian inllucnce in astrology is attested by the 
fact that in the works of Ma sha’ Allah, accord¬ 
ing to the Latin translation of John of Seville 
technical terms of Inniian origin are freely used 
c'.r/., alhyleg {alhnylnj), alcochoden {aUkacifmddh) 
alimbutar {(xl-jdnb(ihtnn). 

Side by side with the written sources there was, 
without doubt, the oral tradition of the peoples 
converted to Islam.^ Among the Syrians Chris¬ 
tianity had almost sufibcated astrology, although 
llardesanes (154-222) had reconcilecl Christian 
dogma with an attenuated form of predestination 
by means of the stars ; all the same we know that at 
yarran, the ancient Carrhai, special astrological tra 
ditions flourished along with other pagan sciences, 
It is further probable that Theophiliis, son ol 
Thomas, a Christian of Edessa who was astrologer 
of the klialif al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), and who lias 
been cited by several Musalnian astroloj^ers as 
an authority on the subject of ‘ clectiones,’ again 
took up with Syrian oral tradition. In the same 
manner it is natural that there were absorbed into 
Musalm?ln culture the astrological beliefs and prac 
tices of the Aramaic centres (tending to paganism' 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of the h.gyptians, 
etc. Finally, we must not forget the Judaic ele 
nient which had a notable part in the first ages o) 
Musalnian astrology ; in fact, among the priiicipa 
writers on astrological matters in Arabic in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries of the Hijra are the Jews 
Ma sha’ Allah, Said ibn Bishr, Kabban at-Tabari, 
and Sanad ibn 'All. 

5. Special character.—The civilized peoples 
over wliom the Arabic domination of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th centuries extended, viz. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrians, Persians, and Indiana, had already 
imagined all the possible fundamental combina¬ 
tions concerning the influence of the stars over 
mundane events; conseipieiitly it was impossible 
for the Musalman astrologer to find out anything 
substantially new. On the other hand, the 
principal justification of astrology consisted pre¬ 
cisely in jircscnting itself as tlie jealous pre.server 
of that which an age-long experience had taught 
the wise of preceding generations. Theolliceof the 
Musalnian astrologers consequently was reduced 
to a choosing of what seemed suitable among the 
many principles and methods of their predecessors, 
and at times to a harmonizing of elements of 
\cry diverse origin, amplifying and completing 
particular points on whicfi it was easy to give free 
rein to fancy. All this, as we have said, was done 
with the widest eclecticism. But, though nothing 
really original is met with in the field of apoteles- 
matics \)roperly so called, there is, all the same, a 
point on wliicli Arabo-Miisalmiln astrology is far 
superior to other astrologies, including the Greek, 
and represents a real progress. This consists of 
a wide and continued application of spherical 
astronomy and of exact mathematical proce.sses 
to the methods of astrological research. Among 
the Greek astrologers the calculations are very 
rough ; arcs of the ecliptic are substituteil for 
arcs of the equator, right ascensions for oblique 
ascensions ; rough tables, useful for a determined 
terrestrial latitude, are also employed for diflerent 
latitudes ; the latitudes of the planets are neglected 
in the calculation of the radiations (‘projectiones 
radiorum,’ iivttdrih ash - shua). Among the 
Greeks we seek in vain for a clear exposition of 
the method of determining mathematically the 12 
iieavenly ‘domus,’ which, however, form one of 
the hinges of the astrologdcal system. Ptolemy 
1 C7. NoJIino, 'Ilm al-falak, pp. 826-832. i 


himself, teaching minutely in llic TrtnibLblos how 
the ‘directio’ (dipeais) is cahuilated, completely 
neglects the latitude of the planet s. Characteristic 
is the fact that Ptolemy, in the Ahnayest, occupies 
himself with three problems useful only to astro¬ 
logers (inclination of the shadow of the eclipses 
with respect to the eediptic and to the horizon, 
position <d the stars witli respect to the sun 
in consequence of the daily motion of the 8})here, 
ap})earauces and occultations of the planets with 
res[»ect to the solar rays), and which even in 
astrology are of very small importance; and, on 
the otlier hand, he does not make the slightest 
allusion to other problems of spherical astronomy 
which would be of capital imjvoi tance for apoteles- 
matic.s. Musalman astronouiers, on the contrary, 
teach exact calculations, and often even prej^)aie 
tables for all the nuitlumiat ical probhmis required 
by astrology: detenuination of the 12 celestial 
houses, ‘directio,’ ‘ revohitiones annorum,’ ‘ pro- 
fectio,’ ‘ projectio radiorum.’ Thus astrology, 
among the Musalmans, becomes an art which 
demands a solid .scientilic pre])!iration, and which 
tends to give an ever greater mathematical com- 
[ilication and exactness to its methods of research 
among celestial i)henoniena. F.g.^ the iiminarr 
(‘pJtssage[of one nlanet over another],’a/7n«mzr, or 
‘ superendnentia,’ of our astrologers) corresponds 
exactly from an aj)otelesmatic point of view to the 
KadvirepT^p-qais of the Greeks; but whilst for the 
Greeks this t.akes place when a planet is situated to 
the west of another, viz. has a lesser longitude, for 
the Arabs the mamarr takes place when a planet 
in its own epicycle is distant from the apogee of 
the ef)icycle less than another planet is distant from 
the apogee of its own e})icycle. Consequently, its 
calculation in Musalman astrology is not a light 
matter, and requires the employment of complete 
planetary tables. We can understand, therefore, 
why the theory of the mamarr of the planets is not 
only expounded in several treatises of spherical 
astronomy, but has also given rise to special 
inonograj)hs. The importance of all this is plain : 
in the Hellenistic world astrolo^ flourishes while 
a.stronoiny decays; in the Musalman world of the 
Middle Ages a.strology becomes a potent ally of 
mathematical and observational astronomy. 

6. Polemic concerning astrology.—From Islam 
astrology at first had a much less unfavourable 
recej)tion than from Christianity. The latter had 
to combat in the teachings of astrology an entire 
world of pagan idea.s and cults ; it had to contend 
against the concept of necessity, which excluded 
Chri.stian free will. In the 7th and Stlj centuries 
A.D., hoNvever, the pagan elements of astrology 
were completely modilied ; they were so entirely 
hi<lden under a verbal formalism os to be no 
longer recognizable; and, on the other hand, 
ortliodox Islam, with its doctrine of predestination, 
which excluded the freedom of human actions, 
was, at bottom, not very far removed from the 
elpLapfiivy of tlie Stoics and of many astrologers 
of antiquity. When we consider that the first 
Musalman theologians took no heed whatever of 
the sciences which did not ap})ear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islam, we 
easily understand how astrology had been able to 
advance unimpeded through its first stages almost 
up to the end of the 2nd cent, of the Hijra. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing that AbQ Mashar, 
writing his Introduvtorium in 848 A.D., among the 
ten categories of persons hostile to astrologic/il 
teaching, makes no mention whatever of opponents 
influenced by strictly religious reasons,^ and he 
makes his defence of astrology to consist [Introd. 
r. 5, fol. b 2 v.-b 3 v.) only in an amplification of 
the arguments with wdiich Ptolemy {Tetrab. I. 3) 

1 Introductorium, 1 . 4 (Aug^biirff, 1480, fol. a 7 r.-b 2 v.). 
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had already iiuiiiitainod the jiiaterial and moral 
advantages of foreseeing tlie future, even if this 
should appear to he adverse to is. The'philo 
HOpher ot the Arabs,’ al Kindi, v lio died a little 
after 870 A.U., regards astrology as an integral 
part of pliilo8oj)liy {Iji/ci/i.x/i, fuLvtfah) ; he seeks 
its basis not only in the four mathematieal, but 
also in the physical and metaphysical doctrines;^ 
and he opposes it to many }>oj)nhir prejudices. 
Al-Kindi was pei ha[)s tlie only one who endeavoured 
to reduce to a completely rational and systematic 
form the prineijiles and the methods of astrology. 

But m<‘itt(‘rs soon underwent a cliange. 'Towards 
(he end of the ihid cent, of tiie Hijra the know¬ 
ledge of Aristothi’s teaching grtiw more definite and 
profound, and in this there was no place for 
astrolog}^ ; hence the philosojthers commencecl to 
make war against it. On the other hand, tlie tlioo- 
logians were not slow to see in the influence 
attributed to the stars over liuman ac.tions a 
menace to tlie sevei ely monotheistii; concejition of 
fslani, more especially when later on there filtered 
into Musalman theology an opjiositioii to the idea 
of necessary causality, and the atomistic doctrine 
of continued cnuitive acts became more prevalent. 
Moreover, the daring pnalictions concerning the 
duration of Tshini* became an evident danger 
to dogma. 'I'lius the polemic against astrology 
became very acute.^ 

The most ancient confutation which we possc.ss 
is that of Abii 'I-Qasim 'Is! ibn ’All,"* drawn up 
in the first half of tlie lOlh cent.,® and preserved 
in a w'ork of the I,lanbalite theologian, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jauziyyali, M'lftCih dCir as-sa'fuluh.^ 

After an cxordiuin in which he adinita that the eUre may 
have Homo intliionce on such natural jihenomcna as cJiinate and 
tenjperament, hut denounces the practice of forctollinff the 
future hy their moans, tie diviiJes his dissertation into three 
(Jifitinct parts. The first has reference to the discordance amonc: 
astrologers as to their fundamental principles concerning ttie 
nature of tiie influenceof the stars, and an exposition follow's of 
several fundamental principles for astrological calculations on 
which the various writers disagree—the method of deter¬ 
mining the planetary ‘ termini,’ the ‘ sigriith^ator’(da/<7, a<f>e-rn<;), 
ttie 'pars fortumc,’ the male and female zodiacal signs. The 
second part consists of the examination of many principles 
which are affirmed f»y the astrologers, but w'hich are repugnant 
to good sense (miisfahsha). In the third part 'Tsa ibn ’Ali cites 
some of the arguments adopted hy the astrologers in favour of 
their science, and refutes them, 

Contemporarywitli ' Lsa ibn 'All is the famous 
philosopher aUFarabi {q.v. ; t A.D. 950), who, as a 
l)rofouud student of Aristotle, could not but be 
opposed to astrology. We have a wmrk of his 
against astrology,^ which, however, is not so 
vigorous a confutation as w'e should have ex¬ 
pected from such a philosopher and contains some 
childish Kiasonings. This is explained by the fact 

f Cf. tiie quotations in M. Steinschneider, ZDMG xviii. [1804] 
134 ; and chs. x. and xi. of the anonymous Latin pamphlet iJe 
erroribvs philosopharum (w ritten in the second half of the Kith 
cent), e<l. 1*. Mandonnet, ,Stger de Brabant^, Louvain, 1908-11, 
pt it. pp. 18~2l. 

2 E.g., Theojihilus, son of Thomas, the astrologer of the third 
'Abbasid khahf (see above, § 4 ), maintained that the reign of 
Islim would last only 900 years (Ibn IJaldun, Proleg., lib. iii. 
ch. liv., tr. de Slane, ii. 2 C 2 f.). The philosopher al-Kindi 
calculated that the duration of the kingdom of the Arabs would 
be 693 years (see O. Loth, ‘Al-Kindi als Astrolog,’ in Morgen- 
Uindi^che Forschungen, Festschrift an U. L. Fleischer, Leipziir 
187f), pp. '268-309). 

8 Men like al-Jahi?: (f 256 a.h., 869 A.n.) and the famous 
theologians al-Jubba'i (t 803 a.ii., 915-916 a.d.) and al-Ash'ari 
(t 324 A M., 936 A.D.) were declared enemies of astrology. 

4 According to Ibn al-Qifti, ed. Lippert, p. 244 f., he died 
on Friday, 28 Rabi' ii., 395 A.n., i.e. 28th March, 1001 a.d. ; cf. 
also Fihrist, p. 129. 

® It is, in fact, cited in the preface of the Libellus isagogicus 
nd^ magislcrium jvdiciorum astronnn, which al-Qahii^i had 
written for Saif arf-dunlah, prince of Aleppo, w'ho reigned from 
333 to 356 A.n. [a.d. 944-967). 

« Cairo, 132.3-25 A.n. (a.d. 1905-07), ii. 156-196. 

Al-Fariibi, Philosuphische Ahhandlungen, tr. F. Dieterici 
Leyden, 1892, pp. 170-186 (pp. 104-114 of the text published in 
1890). Dieterici at some points has not understood the meaning 
of some technical terms of astrology, so that his version is not 
always perfect. 


^ tliat Llie work is merely a series of notes, published 
by a disciple just as he found them. 

The pliiIoso})hers cont(;mporary with al-Farabi 
did not all share his hostility to astrology ; in fact 
the schools which had been less subject to Aris¬ 
totelian influence favoured it, as was already the 
ease vvitli al-Kindl, 

With reference to thin a special place ia held by the Ihwan 
aS'3afa’, ‘Sincere t'omv)aiiionH/ who nourished in al-Haijrah 
tow’arda a.d. 950 960, and whose writings set forth the philo- 
sophic doctrines of the heretical Ihapnites, a branch of whom 
were the Carmapans (al-(^aramipih), who towards the end of 
tlie 3rd cent. a.m. (9th cent, a.d.) caused political disorders iti 
the 'lr.a(j, and who founded an independent kingdom in N.K. 
Arabia which lasted until after a.m. 474 (a.d. 1081-82). The 
Carmapans had reaped great advantage from astrological pre¬ 
dictions based on the theory of the great planetary conjunc¬ 
tions.! One can tliereforc uiidersLund that the I))wan as^-^afa' 
not only admitted, with Aristotle and other Arabic philo¬ 
sophers, that the changes (generation and corruption) of the 
sublunar world were consequent u[k)ii celestial movements, 
Imt also that the [ilanets foretell the future and have a direct 
inlluence upon the will and the moral character. The great 
encyclop®dic w'orkof the ]()wan is imbued witti those astrological 
idea.s, among which the theory of planetary conjunctions 
occupie.s the principal place, 

Fai otirahle to astrology also are those other philosophers who 
lead u[» to Abii Sulaiman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahram 
as-Sijistani al-Manpqi, wtio, in the second half of the 10th 
cent., gathered about him at Baghdad a number of learned men 
for the purpose of discussing various subjects. Notes and 
summaries of many of these discussions were collected in the 
Kitdh al-muqdbasdt ot Abu ^ayy.an at-Taw'l,iidi, a philosopher, 
mysti<‘, and juriHt(t after 400 a.m". [a.d. 1009-1010]), about whose 
orthodoxy there is some suspicion. A record of a meeting in 
reference to astrology is preserved almost entire in the work 
already cited of Ihn Qayyim aJ-Jauziyyah.3 Some of those 
present had attacked astrology, declaring it to bo useless, since, 
after so much stu<iy and effort on the part of its supporters, it 
docs not succeed in modifying those events which overwhelm 
both the wise astrologer and the ignorant man. There then 
rose up several que.stionors to refute these accusations, and they 
set themselves specially to explain how predictions can fail in 
spite of the truth of astrology, and that, in any case, the efforts 
of astrolog-ers to discover the truth are always noble. Their 
defence of practical astrology is somewhat weak, and is prob¬ 
ably the last that has been made in the Held of philosophy. 

Avicenna (q.v. ; f 428 a.h. [a.d. J037]) contends 
against astrology, not only in his great encyeJo- 
pa;dia, ash-Shifa, ‘'The Kecovery of the Health 
[of the Soul],’ and in the an-Najuh, but also in a 
.special work of which a full r6suin6 was rnadii by 
Mebren.* He demonstrates that astrology ha.s no 
foundation, and jiroi^eeds to show that, even admit¬ 
ting its theoretical truth, it would be impossible 
for men to acquire a knowledge of it. 

Averro^s (q.v.), ox Ibii Kiishd (t 595 a.h. [A.D. 
1198]), is al.so a decided adversary of astrology, as 
appears from the severe judgment referred to 
above (§ 3) and from some i)as.sages of his comments 
on Aristotle. But it would bo useles.s to continue 
the review of the philosupher.s, who after the lUth 
cent. A.D. are all in agreement on this question. 

It Is more interesting to consider the po.sition 
taken u[) by the theologians, who—from the 
motives indicated at the beginning of this section 
—engaged, towards the end of the 9th cent, a.d., 
in a relentless war against astrological theories. 

We have already seen the attitude of abJubha’i. 
We may add here that Ibn Hazm (f 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), who fiercely opposed the scholastic or 
s|^)eculative theology of al-Ash'ari in Spain, gives 
his ideas on astrology in Al-Fisal fl d-milal wa 
'l-ahwa wa 'n-nihal.^ He divides those who be¬ 
lieve that the future can be foretold by means of 
the stars into two classes ; (1) misbelievers and 
polytheists, and (2) per.sons who are in error. Tlie 
first are those who maintain that the stars and the 
! Cf. M. J. de Goeje, Mdrnoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain 
el les FatimideF^, Leyden, 1886, pp. 115-129. 
a ii. 185-193. 

8 A. F. Mehren, ‘Vues d’Avicenne sur raatrologie,' l/us^on, 
ili. [Louvain, 1884] 383-403, reprinted in ‘ Homenaje A D. Fran¬ 
cisco Codera,' Estudios de erudicidn oriental, Saragossa, 1904 
pp. 2.3.5-250. 

4 See also a brief account by 1. Goidziher, ' Stellung der alten 
islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissenschaften * 
(ABA W, 1916), pp. ‘20-26. 

® Cairo, 1317-21 a.h. (a.d. 1899-1903), v. 87-40, 
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heavenly spheres are intelligent beings, agents, of 
eternal duration, and disposing of earthly things 
either with or without God. The second are those 
who hold that the stars and the celestial spheres, 
whilst without iTitclligence, have been created and 
established by God as indicators of things which 
are to take place. 

The preserver of Ash'arite dogmatic theology, 
al-Ghazali {t 005 a.h. [a.d. 1111]), opposes astro¬ 
logy in his I/ii/a 'nlum ad-dln, ‘ The Revival of 
Religious Sciences.’^ And the same attitude we 
lind in the hooks of the famous ^anbalite, Ibn 
Taimiyyah (t 728 A.H. [A.D. 132S]).2 

But the most vigorous and comj)lcte confutation 
of astrology is contained in the Miftrik ddr as- 
sdadah of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah (f 751 A.H. 
[A.D. 1850]),* one of the most noted theologians of 
the IJanhalite school. Only the famous work of 
Pico della Mirandola, Adversus astrolo^iam^ can 
be compared to the 110 closely printed quarto 
pages of the confutation written by this Muham¬ 
madan theologian, whose impassioned polemics 

S ress uj)on the adversary with an inlinity of subtle 
istinclions which prove the forces of his dialectic. 
In the theological world ]»erha])S the sole de¬ 
fender of astrology is Fa|}r ad-din ar-Razf (t 606 
A.H. [A.D. 1210]), cited above. Pamous es^)ecially 
for his great commentary on the Imuran, he 
composed also rnanv theologic^al, philosophical, 
and astrological works, and studied medicine and 
mathematics. Withoiit doubt his conhdence in 
astrology is due to his cultivation of the s(dences, 
and this confidence already appears in his com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an. 

No theologian seems to have followed Fahr ad¬ 
din ar-RilzI in his bold interpretations of Qur’anic 
passages and of religious traditions. Besides, 
after the writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah ami 
his predecessors, polemics aoout astrology could 
no longer reckon on any novelty of argument. 
The considerations developed by the great philo¬ 
sopher of history, Ibn Haldun (f 808 A.H. [A.D. 
1406]), in his historical Vrolegomena^^ are alone 
deserving of notice. 

7. Astrolog^y in common life. —The four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence and the Sluite school were 
already in existence when the war of (he philo- 
so[)hers and theologians against astrology became 
herce ; accordingly, the anathema launched against 
it in the name of religion did not occupy much 
space in Muhammadan law, notwithstanding the 
fact that this had its chief foundation in religious 
doctrine. Among some jurists of a rather later 
ago, however, we meet with open hostility to 
astrology. In Muhammadan law the buying and 
selling of useless things is forbidden ; therefore 
some jurists* (each that one may not sell or buy 
books of astrology. Another legal prescript does 
not admit the testimony of misbelievers ; therefore 
some jurists, regarding the astrologer as a mis¬ 
believer, deny him the right of acting as n witness.* 
But, befortt theological anathema smote it, astro¬ 
logy was deeply rooted among all lay classes of 
society. The courts of the 'Abbasicl khalifs at 
Baghdad and of the numerous small dynasties 
which arose in the Muhammadan world after the 
3rd cent, of the Hijra received astrologers with 
great favour and consulted them on ad’airsof Stale 
as well as on trilling matters of daily life.* At the 

1 Cairo, 1302-03 a.h. (a.d. 1886-80), 1. 27 f. All this passage is 
copied without indication of its source in ad-Dainiri, Haydt al- 
f^ayawdn, Cairo. 1311 a.h. (a.d. 1803), i. 12 f., 8.v. ‘ Asad.’ 

2 Mnjmuat al-fatdwA, Cairo, 1320-29 a.h. (a.d. 1908-11), 1. 
823-330. 

8 Ed. Cairo, 132.3-26 a.h. (a.d. 100.6-07), il. 132-240. 

4 Bk. vi. ch. 20 (tr. M. G de Slane, iii. 240-249). 

* E.g., al-Bajuri, Udshiyah 'aid Ibn Qdsim al-Ghazzi, 
Bulan, 1292 a.h., I. 446, 

« Cf. (he ouotations In Sahnun ibn 'Uthmftn al-W&nsharisi, 
Muftd al-mnhfdj/I shark as-sirdj, Cairo, 1314 a.h., p. 6. 


foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 762, and at that ol 
al-Mahdiyyah {in Tunis) in 916, the astrologers, 
summoned for the pui'iiose, indicate the propitious 
moment for beginning the work. Many writings 
tm apotelesmatics are dedicated to khabfs, sultans, 
and princes. In Turkey, even at the beginning of 
the 19th cent., one of tlie chief posts at court was 
that of inun(tjjimd)dshi, or chief astrologer; and 
the ea.se was .similar in Persia, in India, and in 
Miihamma<h\n central Asia.^ In the Thousand 
and One. Nights not only is the astrologer with his 
as(rolahe meiidoned several times (^.(7., Nights 28 
and 50 of the Kgyptian edd.), but (here is also a 
complete dissertation on the eler cuts of astrology 
(NiglOs 254-257, in the story of the slave girl 
Tawaddiid). Further, the etHisiderahle number 
of old Arabic astrolab' s( ill existing in tlie East 
and in South Euroj)e uhl alone sulheo to prove 
the great dillusion ot astrology throughout the 
Muhammadan world , and it foiiiul strong support 
among the students of as( i()riomy. Cases of perse¬ 
cution of astrologers by the State are extremely 
rare. Al-l,lakim, Fatimid khalif of F-gyi't, who in 
404 A.H. (A.D. 1013-1014) prohibited the study of 
astrology and banished from Cairo those who 
cultivate*! it, was an astrologer himself, and that 
decree of Ids is one of luaiiy acts of madness com¬ 
mitted in the last years of hi.s life. 

In the Muhammadan countries into which Euro- 
})ean civilization has penetrated (which with the 
Cop(uniean system has destroyed the bases of 
ai)otelesinaties) astrology has lost its importance 
and remains the mono])oly of the popular classes, 
among whom it has degenerated into a form of 
prediction without any serious mathematical and 
astronomical basis. On the other hand, in coun¬ 
tries where there is little or no European induence 
in many part.s of Morocco) apotelesmatics 
still flourish, but accompanied by only rudimentary 
astronomical knowledge. To-day in S. Arabia the 
function of the astrologer is e.xereised especially 
by the qddi,'^ i.e. by those whose duty it is to see 
that canon law is observed ! 

8 . Influence on European astrolog’y. — The 
astrology of the Latin Middle Ages from the 
beginning of the 12th to the end of the 15tb cent, 
is really Arabic astrology. Its sole sourciis are 
Arabic (Albobali, Albobazen, Albumasar, Alca- 
bitius, Alehindiis, Almansor, Al{)badol, Aomar, 
Gergis, Hali, Haly Heben Rod an, Mossahala, 
Zahel, and some pseudepigra|^)hical work.s), or at 
least translations from Arabic (c.7., the Tetra- 
biblos or Quadri'partitum of Btolemy, and the 
Kapirds or Centdoquiarn) ; the technical terndno- 
logy is literal translation or mere corruption of 
Arabic words. In the 16tli cent, the humanists 
re.scned from oblivion the poem of Manilius and 
the crude compilation of Eirmicus Maternus ; but 
this was a mere literary exercise of no import¬ 
ance for the astrology of the 17th century. 

In the Byzantine world also Muhammadan 
astrology leaves dee}» traces in many versions from 
the Arabic and from the Persian so that side by 
side with the works derived from the classic Greex 
authors appear those of ’ Airo/jAcrap (Abu Ma'shar), 
’Axak^t (Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn ad-I)ayah), MfcrcrdXa 
(Ma sha Allah), (Sahl ibn Bislii), and otiiei 

Arabic writers. Thus there frequently occur in 
Byzantine astrological writings Arabic and Persian 
names of planets or technical terms which no 
longer correspond to those of classical Greek. 

1 Cf. F. Bernier, Ev^.nements particuliers det Stats du 
Moqol, I’ariH, 1671, p. 96 See also J. T. Reinaud, Monumens 
araixs, persans, et lures, I’aris, 1828, ii. 367 f. For Persia see 
Voyages du chevalier ChanUn en Perse, ei autres lievx ds 
rOrient, new ed., Amsterdatn, 1736,1, 242, iii. 163-165, 174-188. 

2 II. Manzoni, El YCmm, Home, 1884, p. 209 ; H. von 
Maltzan, lieise nach SUdarahbn, Brunswick, 1873, p. 164. 

3 Tlie Ar.'dis and the I'ersians are called indifferently Il^po-ai. 
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Finally, the Jewish astrological Iheratiire o 
Europe, in which a conspicuous place is occupied 
by the works of Ahrahain ibn 'Ezra (t 1167), is 
based exclusively on Arabic sources. 

Litkrati'rk.— There is no work settin^r forth the content and 
history of Muiiaimnadan aslrnioj^y. For i)i(>^'^nijthif’al and bll)Jio* 
graphicul riotic.’csof individual asLroloj/ers reference may he made 
to H. Suter, Dt^ Mathem<itikrr nnd Astronowen der Araher 
und Hire Werke, Ltip'/E'. Ihco (completed in ‘ Nachtrnjje und 
Ccricht ig’unpcn zu “DicMath. und Ast ron. ' in Abhaiuiluiuji'n 
zur Gesch. der Tn/fthLonati-ichen Wisseiinrhaflen, xiv. 
167-185). The mathematical side of Muliammadan astrolojfy 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth in 
the present writer's annotations on al-Battani, Opna atftronomi- 
cum, 3 vols., Milan, 1899-1907. Ueyond two or three small 
p 8 eudcj)ij 4 ^rar)hical writinj^s of no imnortance, printed or litho- 
lifraphed in Cairo, and the dissertation of al-Kindi puhlisln'd by 
O. Loth (see above, p. 92», n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
ast rolojfical works in the orijfinal text; there are, on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Ape liatin versions (15th-10th cent.), 
several of which have been citc<i in the course of the article. 

II. AsTiiOSOMY. — i. Name.—Tbe names 'Urn 
at) an-nujCim, ‘ science (or art) of the stars,’ 
'Urn (or ^Inant) nt-tanfnn denote both a.stronoiny 
and astroIo^Cy* former science Averroes * 

adopts the expression sinaat an-najiim at-ta- 
' dHiniyyah, * rnathtuiiatical art of the stars,’ which 
is found also in the oiii^o'iial Arabic of the de 
Scitniiis of al-Frirabi, wJiere Gerard of Cremona 
traiislati‘(l it liy Eastroiiomia doctrinalis,’ misled by 
the d(nil)le si^^nification of tlu; adjective tddllml. 
The astronomy of observation i.s de.si<.(riated by 
Averroes^ sinaat an-nujum atdajribiyyahy ‘ex¬ 
perimental art of the stars.’ JSpecial names of 
astronomy are 'Urn al-haCah, ‘science of the 
form [of the universe],’ and 'iltn al-ajidk, ‘ science of 
the celestial spheres.’* The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 
instruments for determininj^ the time, especially 
for the purpose of regulatin',' the times of the 
religious services in the mosques, is named Him 
al-mxqdt, ‘ the science of the time apiminted [for 
the canon prayers],’ and he who cultivates it is 
called muwnqifd. 

2 . Scope.—The Greek and Muhammadan con¬ 
ception of a.stronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al-Farfibi aays in his iroaMse de Setentiis* that astronomy 
has for Its obiect the study of the celestial bodies and of the 
earth from these three point.s of view : (a) number, fipiire, 
order, and respective position of the spheres and of the celestial 
bodies; their luapnitndes and distances from the earth ; immo¬ 
bility of the earth ; (b) c.elestial motions and their consequences 
with repard to the stars tliemselves (conjunctions and opposi¬ 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; fc) mapnitude of the inhabited part of the 
earth and its divinion Into zones or climates ; determination of 
peopraphical co-ordinates; effects of the rotation of the celestial 
sphere In regard to partis having different latitudes (varying 
length of the day, right and oblique asceriMions of the points of 
the ecliptic, etc.). 'This scheme of the content of astronomy is 
found also in later writers,!^ with the sole diffenmee that the study 
of the mapnitudesand distaiicesof the cele.stial bodies and spheres 
comes to oe considered under a category (ri) sep.irato from (a). 
According to Avicenna, the astronomer stiidies ‘ the j)art 8 of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (taqdir) of the globes, of the axes 
(L qrdub) and of the circles [ideal] on which those motions take 
place. All this is contained in the Almagest,’^ 

Th« limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
JJaldQn (t A.D. 1406) : 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bodies and 

1 Ibn Rushd, Metaphysic, Cairo, n.d. [1902], p. (if), I. 3 from 
end (ed. and tr. by 0. C^uirbs Rodriguez, Madrid, 1919, bk. Ir. 

6 IS). 

5* P. 88 (Quirbs, bk. iv. ( 77). s See also above, i. i. 

< This has reached us only in the Latin version of Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187), Pari.s, 1588. The part relating to the mathe¬ 
matical sciences has been translated into German by E. Wiede¬ 
mann, ' Bcitr. cur Qesch. der Naturwissenschaften,' xi. {Sitz- 
ungsben'chtc der phyixk.-medizin. Sozietdt in Erlangen, 
xxxix. [1907] 74-101. 

» E.g., Muhammad al-Akf4ni aa-Sabawi, Irsh&d al-qdaid, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1849, p. 84 f. 

« Rualah fi-aqsdm al-'ulum al-'aqliyyah, In the Tia' raad’il, 
Constantinople, 1298 a.h. (1881). The same definition is found 
in the Chahnr Maqalah, written in Persian about 1160 by 
Ni?Ami-i-*AnKji-i-Samarqandi (tr. E. G. Browne, Hertford, 
1899 [extract from JHAS], p. 89). 


motions as they appear to us; ‘it is a most noble science, but 
it doe.s not give] as is often supposed, the form of tiie heavens 
and the disposition of the spheres and of the stars as tliey are 
In reality. It only indicates that from those motions there 
result for the spheres these forms and these dispositions. Now, 
as is known, it if not strange that from one and the same 
thing there should result necessarily two different things; 
therefore, when we say that those motions give as a result 
[those celestial configurations], we seek to argue the mode of 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause ; a pro¬ 
ceeding which doe.s not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe¬ 
less, astronomy is an inqmrtant science, indeed one of the 
fundamental parts of tlie mathematical sciences.’ f 

The diversity of criteria and of purposes by and 
for wliich the physicist (‘ iiaturalis ’) studies celestial 
ihenomena, in contrast to the astronomer (‘astro- 
ogus’), is shown also in a passage of Averroes.* 
This conce[)tion of the philo.sophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astronomers, for whom astron¬ 
omy embraces .‘q)hci’ical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
splKTical trigonometry, and geogiat>hy a.s based on 
nifitliematic.s (like that of Ptolemy) ; and it excludes 
all that for n.s would enter into the lield of .stellar 
physics and celestial inechani(2S. d'hi.s is evident 
from the summary* of Mie best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
il-Qdnun al-mn.'i'udi, composed in Arabic by al- 
Pinlni (t A.D. 1048) : 

(a) General notions and fundaTnental hypothese.s for the geo¬ 
metrical rci)rcsentation of celestial phenomena ; (6) mathema¬ 
tical chronology, conversion of one era into another, festivals of 
various })eoi»leg ; (c) spherical trigonometry ; (d) circles of the 
celestial sphere and systems of c'o-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the sphere with reference to the earth (arnpli- 
t\idc8, solar altitudes, right and oblique ascensions of the 
points of the ecliptic, etc.); (e) form, dimensions, etc., of the 
earth ; problems relating to terrestrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
tbe direction of Mecca wit fi reganl to other places on the earth ; 
geogra]>hy on a mathematical astronomical oasis ; (/) theory of 
jhe sun ; (g) theory of the moon ; solar and lunar parallaxes: 
h) syzygies, eclipses, appearance of the new moon ; (i) fixed 
stars and lunar stations; (;’) theories of the five planets; geo¬ 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
ipheres ; (k) problems of spherical astronomy as subserving 
istrology (calculation of the twelve celestial ‘ donius,’ of the 
applicationes,’ of the ‘ projectiones radiorum,’ of the ‘direc- 
ioncs ’ and ‘ profectiones,’ of the ‘ revolutiones annorum,’ of 
he matnarr, of the planetary conjunctions, of the millenary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical w'ritings, almost 
always in Arabic, can be classilicjd under four 
groups: 

(a) General elementary introductions which represent a per- 
'ected form of what the Isagoge of Ocminus and the Hypo¬ 
theses at Ptolemy were for the Greeks; belonging to this cate¬ 
gory—to cite only writings translated into European languages 
and edited—are: the dc hnaginatione Sptuvroi of Thebit (or 
Thiibit) ibn Qiirrah (f a.d. 901), the comi>eri(liuin of Alfraganus 
or al-Farghani (t after 861), and the compendium of al-Jaghmini 
1344 - 4 . 5 ); 4 (6) systematic treatises corresponding in type to 
he Almagest, but more perfect— e.g., the unedited work of 
al-Biruni cited above ; the Latin translation of the Almagest of 
Geber (or Jabir) ibn Afiah, printed at Niimberg, 1634, would 
belong to this category if it had not omitted all the mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical tables ; (c) treatises of spherical 
astronomy for the use of calculators and observers ; these are 
called zij (plur. zijdt, azydj, ziyajah); they presuppose a know- 
‘edge of the general priricii»Ic3 of cosmography and consist 
issontially of tables for calculation, illustrations of the use of 
the tables, and indications as to the manner of solving problems 
5f spherical astronomy (for the most part without demonstra- 
;ion); the only treatise of this kind puolished and translated is 
that of al-Battani;® of the Persian treatise of Uliigh Beg only 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tables) and the 
stellar catalogue have been edited and translated ; (d) writings 
vn special subjects — e.g., stellar catalogues, treatises on 
nstruinents, etc. 

1 Prolegomena, bk. vi. ch. xvi. (tr. de Slane, iii. ]45f.). 

3 Comm, de Coelo, bk. ii. ch. 67 (Aristotelis Opera omnia cum 
Averroia Cordubensis commentariis, Venice, 1662, vol. v. fol. 
■86r.-v.). 

® According to the indexes of the chapters given in the cata¬ 
logues of the Arabic MSS in Oxford and Berlin. 

4 SulldJfd tlaundndyd, the course of astronomy of Barhebrseus, 
ed. and tr. F. Nau {Le Livre de Vascension de Vesprit sur la 
’’orme du del et de la terre, 2 pts., Paris, 1899-1900), although 
vritten (in 1279) in Syriac by a Christian bishop, belongs to this 
category. 

* To which is to be added the Latin translation, made in the 
I2th cent, by Athelhard of Bath, of Maslamah al-Majriti’s recen¬ 
sion of the tables of al-IliiwArizrai, ed. with an excellent 
German commentary by H. Suter, 1914. 
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3. Relation to Islam.—Muhammadan religious 
ritual bmses some of its })re.scription8 on elements 
of an astronomical character. The hours within 
which each of the five daily ritual prayers is 
valid depend on the latitude of the place and on 
the epocli of the solar year ; further, tlic legal time 
for tne night prayer is between the end of the 
evening and the beginning of the morning twilight. 
The ritual prayer is not valid unless the face is 
turned in the direction of Mecca ; hence the neces¬ 
sity of solving the astronornical-geograjdiical prob¬ 
lem of the azimuth of Mecca. The beginning and 
the end of the month as.signed to the fast are deter¬ 
mined not by the civil calendar, but by the actual 
appearance of the new moon ; and the beginning 
of the daily fast is given by the morning twilight. 
Finally, special ritual prayers are prescribed at 
eclipses of the sun and moon, for which it is well 
to be prepared in time. All this presupposes a 
certain degree of astronomical knowledge ; and, 
although tlie majority of theologians and jurists 
are not content with pure calculation for the appear¬ 
ance of the new moon, but require the actual sight 
of the phenomenon, it is evident that the religious 
precept must be a real stimulus to scientihe study. 
This explains also why the Muhammadans have 
undertaken so much resfsarch into the complex 
phenomena of the twilight and of the conditions 
of visibility of the new moon—phenomena which 
were almost entirely neglected by the Greek 
astronomers. On the other hand, many pas.sage3 
of the Qur^an set forth the benefits which God lias 
vouchsafed to men by means of celestial bodies and 
motions; at least they invite reflexion on the 
goodness and providence of God. Astronomy thus 
becomes an ally of religion. 

4. Sources.(a) Arabian. — A first element of an exclu¬ 
sively i)ractical character is duo to the Arabs before Islam, 
Like all other peoples who dwell in hot countries and are 
compelled to prefer nij^ht to day for travelling, the lledawin 
made use of the stars for (fuidinjif their wanacrin; 4 S and for 
CAlculatinf? (approximately) the hours of the ni^jht; they were 
thus familiar with the principal appearances of Venus and of 
Mercury, the places of the rising and setting of the more 
brilliant stars, and above all tiie anni il cour.se of the moon 
determined by noting its position In relation to 28 succe.ssive 
groups of stars culled for this reason mandzil al-<jainar, ‘lunar 
stations.' Further, among the sedentary agricultural tribes, 
the seasons and many meteorological provisions (especially 
those for rain) were strictly connected with the annual rising 
of certain fixed stars'-^ or else with the cosmic setting of the 
lunar stations. Hence, even In the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Arabic writers on astronomy still occupied themselves with the 
lunar mansionsand their amva, or cosmic settings. 

( 6 ) Indian. — The Muhamm.adans owe the first scientific 
elements of astronomy to India. In 164 A. n. (a. n. 771),'* there 
came to Baghdad an Indian emhassy one learned member of 
which introduced to the Arabs tlie 'Brahinai<phu{a^iddhanta, 
compo.'^ed in Sanskrit in a.d. 628 by Brahmngujjfa. From this 
work (which the Arabs called as-Sind-hind) Ibrahim ibn 
I^abib al-h’az;'iri drew the elements and the methods of calcula¬ 
tion for his astronomical tables (z'lj) adapted to the Mubarn- 
madan lunar year. Almost contemporaneously Ya'(|ub ibn 
'p.'iriq composed his Tark'tb al-a/lnk, ‘The Composition of tbe 
CelesLial Spheres,’ which was based on the elements and 
methods of the Brdhinasphxidasuidhdnta and on other data 
furnished by another Indian scientist (K.n.k.h), who came to 
Baghdad with a second embassy in 161 A.u. (a.d. 777-7781. It 
seems that almost at the same time there was translated into 
Arabic under the name al-Arkand the Khav-dd^hadyaka, 
written about a.d. 666 by the same Brahmagupta, but contain¬ 
ing elements different from those of his other work. Abu 
T-^asan al-Ahwazi, a contemporary of al-Faziiri and of Ya’qub ibn 
fariq, probably drawing on oral teachings of learned Indians, 
introduced lo the Arabs the planetary motions according to al- 
Arjabhad (a corruption of Aryabhat^a, the name of an Indian 
astronomer who wrote in a.d. 600). These Indian works had 
many imitators in the Muhammadan world up to the end of the 
first half of the 5th cent, of the Hijra (llth cent, a.d.); some 

1 For details see Nallino, 'Ibn al falak, pp. 104-140, 318-323 
(for Arabic sources), 149-180 (Indian), 180-188 (Persian), and 
216-229 (Greek), 

2 Alois Musil and Antonin Jaussen have found this usage still 
in vogue among the Bedawin of Moab. Ekluard Glaser indi¬ 
cates it for the Yemen. 

8 These correspoud only approximately to the nak^atras of the 
Indians. 

*ik) al-Biruni. On the other hand, Ibn al-Qifp (a source of 
IcM authority) has 166 = 773. 


astronomers («'.(;., I^labash, an-Nairi/>i, Ibn as-Sainh) wrote con¬ 
temporaneously hooks based on Indian methods and elements 
and nooks with Graoco-Arabic elements ; others (r.;/. , Muhammad 
ihn Ish.aq as-Saraljsi, Abu ’l-VVafa’, al-Birum, al |Ja/Jiii) adapted 
elements calculated by the Muhammadan luitronomcrs to great 
artificial cycles of years constructed in imitation of those of the 
Indians. For one of the characteri.ntics of the astronomical 
books of India is their representation of the mean motions of 
sun, moon, and planets by the number of tlieir revolutions in 
cycles of millions of years, starting from tlic supposition that at 
the beginning of creation sun, moon, and planets were all in 
conjunction in a given degree of longitude (c’.c/., at the first 
point of Aries), taken as the initial point of the celestial sphere, 
and that at intervals of millions of years Lh('\’ will all be in con¬ 
junction again at the game point.l Further, many treatises 
composed by the Arabs gave the roots of the mean motions for 
the meridian of Uzairi (corrupted later in o Azin and Arin, the 
Sanskrit Ujjayim), supposed to be the -ntral meridian of the 
inhabited earth (91)° E. of the first Ptc’; : iaic meridian). From 
those Indian books the Aralis also deriN ed their first knowledge 
of trigonometrical sines, of course i., the form employed in 
India, i.e. for arcs of 3* 46' a .'or the radius of 3438'. 

(c) Iraniaxi.—A few year-> dter the introduction of Indian 
astronomy, and before the e id cf (ho Stli cent. A.D., there wa* 
translated into Arabic the I’.iiilavi work entitled Zd't .SViafro- 
aydr, ‘ Astronomical Tables of llu“ King,’ a name which became 
in the Arabic version Zij ({.'••h Shuh or Zij ash-.'^/iahriydr. The 
original was certainly composed in the la.st years of the kingdom 
of the Sasanids, since the tables were biused on the cuoch of 
Yozdagird iii. (16th June, a.d. 632); its elements were tlerived, 
not from Persian ohservatious, hut from Indian books. It 
api>oar 8 also that the roots of t he mean motions were referred 
to the meridian of the mythic.al cjuslle Kangdi/.h, which Persian 
epic legend placed in tlie Far ICast. The Arabic version met 
with great favouraniong the Muiiainmadans. We know that the 
astronomer and astrologer Ma Sha' Allah (f at the beginning of 
the 9tli cent, a.d.) made use of it for his calculations, that in the 
first half of the 9th cent. Muhammad ihri Mus.a al-UuwarIzmi 
had deduced from it the equations of the ]Janetary motions, 
whilst he h.ad drawn the mean motions from the as-Sind-hind and 
other elements from Ptolemy, and that Ahu Ma'shard a.d. 886) 
used it for his ash ronomical tables. After the 9tli eent. a.d. the 
Zij ask-Shdh rapidly fell into disuse ; but a passage of az-Zarqali 
(Arzachel) shows that towards the middle of t.he 1 Uh cent, some 
astrologers in Spain still calculated the longitude of the fixed 
stars according 10 the tables of the Persians. 

(d) <Ireek.—\j\si in chronological order is the Influence of 
Greek astronomy. At the end of the 8th cent, or at the 
beginning of the 9th a.d. a rich patron, of the family of the 
Barmeci<)s, Yahyti ibn Ualid (f 191 a.H. [a.d. 807]), caused the 

to bo translated for the first lime into Arabic. But 
this book, full of difficulties and obscurities, could not, at first, 
oonq^ete with easier and more practical works of Indian and 
Persian origin. It acquired influence later, when tlie mathe¬ 
matical preparation of the Muhammadans was more advanced, 
and when better translations appeared. In the first half of the 
9th cent, also Arabic translations were made of the (ieoyraphia, 
the TabnloB Manuales, the Ilypotheaes Planetarum, the 
Apparitioxu’s (</>d(T€i 9 ) Shdlnnim fixanun, and the Planisphcn- 
rium of Ptolemv ; the 'J'abulcft ’Manvalen of Theon of Alex¬ 
andria; the book of Aristarchus on the magnitudeg and dis¬ 
tances of the sun and moon; the Isnyoytx of Geminus; two 
tractates of Autolyous ; three of Theodosius ; and the little 
work of Ilypsicles on (,he ascensions. 'J'o the 9fh cent, also 
]>r<>bahly belongs the Arahif^ traiislulion of the astronomical 
tables of Ammonius, of whi( h we still find traces in the llth 
cent., nhen they were remodelled by az-/.ar(iali, to pass after¬ 
wards into modiieval I.alin literature under the names of 
Humemis, Armaruis, etc. Finally, there appear to have been 
truM-ilated in the same century the hook of the con.stellations 
of Aratus and a book on tfie magnitudes and distanci's of the 
celestial bodies, whicfi, ful.soly attributed to Ptolemy, is known 
by the Arabs under the name of Kitab al-xnaxishiirdt. 

5. Some astronomical teachings.—We may here 
reier to some special points, which have an im¬ 
portance for the history of the general ideas of 
Vi iestial phenomena. The only system received 
by the Muhammadan peoples was the geocentric. 
Aristotelian philosophy, the authority of ITolcmy, 
and the requirements of astrology were insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to the conception of a 
heliocentric system, which, in any case, could not 
have been demonstrated by irrefutable reasons or, 
in the absence of telescopes, have procured any 
real advantage to practical astronomy. The lack 
of telescopes Kept Muhammadan astronomers from 
becoming acquainted with other planets than those 
already known to the Greeks. The mode, too, of 
representing their motions is always that of the 
Greeks, viz. by means of combinations (sometimes 
very complicated) of eccentrics and epicycles; nor 

1 This Indian idea occurs also in some Arabic works which are 
not astronomical— e.g., Ihn Qutaiba, Liber poesia et poetarurn, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1904, p. 603 f. 
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do the nuxUiications of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introdac,e<i some 
(e.pr., Nasii ad-diii and Qutb ad-din asli-Shlrazi) 
depart inin.li from this principle. Only amon^ 
writers who are philosophers rather than 
astronorneiA do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epicycles.^ In 
any case, Mnoiif^ them all, the Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic di)ctrine of the circular form of celestial 
motions re.^ois su])rcme, for the elli])tic orhit 
indicated hy a/Zarqali for Mercury - is nnu'ely 
a grai)hical construction on the lamina of the 
astiola]»(?, and not a theoretical representation. 

(a) An/nhcj of the sphere .^.—'The niimher of the 
spliercs, i.c. of what in the Middle Ages in Purope 
were called ‘Heavens,’ is eight in Aristotle ami 
Ptolemy, viz. seven for the jilanots (inclmling the 
sun and the moon) and one for the tixed stars, 
'riiis numher of eight is preserved hy the lirst 
Arabic astronomers— e.g., al-Parghani and al- 
Hattani, for wiiom, how'ever, these ideal spheres, 
created to satisl y the requirements of physics and 
not those of asironomy properly so called, had no 
j)racti(ial importance. Still the numher of eight, 
combined with ttio Aristotelian theory of solid 
spheres in which the heavenly laxlies are infixed 
without being able to nnjve themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Pt<jlemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who consequently held that the fixed stars are 
really iinrnovaole, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
sphere impressed also on all tlui others. Put 
Ptolemy, accejiting from Hipj)archus the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came im]>lici(ly to attribute to tlie 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions—one (diurnal) from east to w'est, and 
the other from west to east. Ptolemy liad no 
occasion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
which w'as soon perceived hy the Arabic writers. 
Thecontradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by sujjposing that the fixed stars moved hy the 
processional motion within their own .sjiliere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid ; 
and perhaps al-Hattani had in mind the possibility 
of this liypothesis when he entitled (^h. li. of his 
l)ook® thus; ‘Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or wdiether 
the sphere moves with them.’ Another solution 
of the dilhculty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to he inli.xed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally .suhj(a*ted, like 
all the plarndary apogees, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sjihere, no longer con¬ 
taining the stars, would only liave liad the ollice of 
inipn^ssing the diurnal motion on the sphen;s 
below, ddiis solution was actually given hy 
Muhammadan writers, .some of whom irnleed tooK 
advantage of it for reducing the numher of the 
spheres to seven, to conform wdth the seven 
heavens of the (Qur’an ; hut tliis was never aecejited 
by the astronomers.'* Tlnnefore, when Ibn al- 
Haitham (t lOdh) introducisl into pure astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was necessary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth s[)here wdthout stars, 

1 Cf. below, § 6. 

3 In the Libras del saber de astronomia, iii, 2S0. In any case, 
the earth there occupies the centre of the ellij)8e and not one 
of the foci, 
a Ed. Nallino, i. 124. 

^ Cf. Ni?i\in addin al-IIasan an-NaiH.\huri, Tafslr (in mari^. 
to the Ta/sir of apTahari), 1st ed., i. 20r) (comm, on Qur. ii. 27); 
Fahr ad din ar-Ra/i, Mafatth al-ghaib, Cairo, 1308-10 a.h., u. 
60 (comm, on Qur. ii. 


impre.ssing on the other spheres diurnal motion. 
This ninth sphere, accepted by all the latei 
astronomers, was calleil ‘ the universal sphere,’ ‘ the 
great est splicre,’ ‘ the sphere of the snlieres,’ ‘ the 
smooth sphere’ {alfnlak al-atlas), ‘the sphere of 
the zodiac,’ ‘ the supreme spliere.’ In general also 
the philosopher.s—e.^., Avicenna and Ihn Tufail— 
accept these nine spheres; Averroccs,* how^ever, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In tiie 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of ‘ the seven heavens ’ 
mentioned in Qur. ii. 27 ; it was lield that the 
specilication of the numher seven did not imply 
the negation of a superior numher.'-* In fact, 
.•several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
si)lieres respectively the ‘seat’ {ktirsi) and the 
‘throne’ (arsh) of (tod mentioned in the Qur’iin.® 
Doubt .8 were not wanti/jf?, however, coricernirii^ the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed starH. F'a^r ad-din ar-R.a^i-* informs us 
that Avicenna, in his hook ash-Shifa, declared : ‘Up till now it 
has not been clear to me w'hether the sphere of the fixed stars 
be a ain^^le sphere or ho several si>hercH, ]>laced one above 
the other.* And Faljr ad-din ar-Rr'i/.i ® adds that the hypothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fixed stars rests only on the 
assumption of the e(juality of their motions, hut that this 
equality is not at all certain. He further saj's that, even if the 
equality of the motions were a certainty, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere hearing all the stars 
infixed in it. In face of these criticisms, one comijrehends the 
scepticism of Nifam ad-din al-l,lasan ati-NaisabCiri: ‘In con¬ 
clusion, to none of the ancients or of the moderns is the 
numher of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or hy the way of tradition.** 

(b) Order of the planets .—The order of the 
planets follow'ed hy almost all the Mnliammadan 
astronomers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
altliough they recognize, togetlicr with the Greek 
a.stronomer.s, the lack of absolute proofs in the 
case of the tw'o inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see tiio transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the sun or determine 
the parallaxes of the j)]aiicts situated above the 
moon. SouKi Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived traiisit.s of Venus or of Mercury 
acro.ss the sun ; hut w hat they really saw' was 
solar spots.^ On the other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scdentilic reasons to tlie 
contrary, the J^tolemaic series: moon, Mercury, 
Vemi.s, sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronouHU's who departed from this order. 
Jahir ibn Aflafi (c. 1140) held it more probable 
that Mercury and Venus w'ere above the sun on 
account of their analogy to the .superior ^)Ianets in 
having e[>icycles and eccentrics, stations and 
retrogradation.s. Al-Pitruji (c. 1200), moved by 
physical reasons connected w ith his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the sun between 
Meiimry and Venus. 

(c) Ohliqiuty of tlie ecliptic. —The obliquity of 
the ecliptic wulh regard to the celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of astronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
R.C.), had assigned to it the con.sfant value of 23'’ 
51' ‘20"; i.c., they held it to be invariable. The 
a.stonishmcnt of Uie Arabic astronomers mu.st have 
been great when they found hy their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less ; at first they could not 
decide W'hether tlie discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the ohlinuity or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. Al-Battani leaves the ques- 

1 Mrtnphys., Cairo, n.d. [1902J, p. 66 (ecL and tr. Qulrhs, 
hk. iv. § 16). 

Ni 7 ,:\m ad-dIn al-^asan an-Naisaburi, loc. cit. ; Fa^r ad-din 
ar-Razi, i. 260. 

^ S(‘e al-Qazwini, Cosmography, cd. F. Wiistcnfeld, Gottingen, 
]s4H, i. 64; the glosses on Mauuiqif of ‘A^nd ad-din al-Iji ; 
K. W'. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 vols., London, 1863-93, 
s.v. ‘ 'Arsh,* etc. 

^ ii. 59; cf. Avicenna, Ash-Shifa, Toherfln, 1303-05 a.h., 1. 
175 (in the 6 th ch. of the 2nd fann of the fabViyydt). 

* ii. 59 and i. 2.59 f * Loc. cit. 1 See § 7 below 
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tion undecided and declares that he chooses the 
excellent value found by himself (23° 35'), ‘since 
this was observed by us with our own eyes; the 
other, on the contrary, was received through the 
information of others.’^ Some, less prudent, de¬ 
duced the tlieory of libration from the discrepancies 
as to the obliquity of tlie ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the precession of the equinoxes. 
But the continued series of observations left no 
doubt by the 13th cent, that the obli<piity of the 
ecliptic was subject to a very slow regular diminu¬ 
tion,® which therefore came to be aclmitted by all 
the astronomers; in Europe, on the other hand, 
we must c(une down to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) 
to see it affirmed in the midst of opposition which 
lasted through the greater part of the 17th 
century. Tlie Muhammadan astronomers had no 
means of determining wliether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and within what 
limits it was contained.Abu ’Ali al-I^asan (c. 
1260), wlio had acce})ted the hypothesis of az- 
Zarqali as to libration, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated between a maximum of 23° 53' and 
a minimum of 23° 33'; Kahr ad-din ar-Kazi® 
admitted a continuous diminution on accsmnt of 
which the ecli[)tic. will coimude one day with the 
equator and then will dei)art from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Ca])ricorn to tlio north, Nasir ad-din 
at-Tusi (t 1274 A.D. ) confined hiTuself to setting 
forth the eight possible hy[)othcseH as to the con¬ 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving i)reference to any. 

{d) Free css ion of the equinoxes .—The prece.ssion 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the cMpii- 
noctial points retreat from east to west along the 
ecpiator and cause a contiinious increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stars (calculated precisely 
from the point of the vernal equinox or the first 
jioint of Aries), is one of tlie greatest discoveries of 
!1 ij)parchus, acc(‘ptcd by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cei)ted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, who, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assigned it a 
\’alue much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36" 
yearly), viz. 54" 33"' ; later, a continued series of 
observations indicated other values still more 
approximat(i to the true one. There remained a 
([uestion which celestial mechanics alone has been 
able to solve with certainty : Is the precession to 
be regarded as continuous, so that in many thou¬ 
sands of years the retreating equinoctial noints 
will acconn)lish the entire circuit of the ecliptic, 
or is it (!onlined within limits so as to be reduce<l 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the e(|ui- 
noctial {)oints? 'I’he first hypothesis, which is the 
( rue one, is acce]»ted by Ptolemy ; the secoml was 
followed by some (ireek astrologers after the 
Christian (ua, who held that the e(iuinoctiaI points, 
after having advanced 8"^ in 640 years, retreated S'" 
in a similar laj)se of time, returning thus to the 
primiti^e point. According to them, the pre¬ 
cession was 45" a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while .some Indian writers are quite 
ignorant of the precession, others ailmit it in an 
oscillatory form with arcs of 54‘’ or 48'^ (namely, 27"^ 
or 24 ’ from the one ))art and from the other of 
Piscium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for scientific reasons. 

(c) Ibipothcsis (f libration or trepidation.—'Vha 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous prece.ssion, rightly 

1 Ed, Nallino, i. 12, 

2 l)(‘low. S {e). 

3 This was already the opinion of Hamid a’.-ljujandi, about 

A.D. 1(100. , ^ , 

^ Onl>’ in the Hooond tialf of the 18th eent. has eeleHtial 
nicchaiiies been able to cslahlish ttie tact that it is a (jiiestion^of 
a very slow oscillation ronUiincd witliin liniita of less than 2^ . 

» MafCitih al-<jhuih, i. 200, ii. 59 f. 
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attributing the discrepancies (H)ncerning its value 
to the imneifection of the observjitions of the 
Creeks. \Ve know only three writers of the second 
half of the 9tli cent, who, through Indian influence, 
accepted the idea of the oscdlhitoiy precession in 
tlie empirical form of the (ireek astrologers men¬ 
tioned above and of the Indians. On the other 
hand, Thabit ibn Qurrah (t 901) suggested that 
the discrepancies in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an a[»parent ir¬ 
regularity of that motion, and that they were con¬ 
nected with the discriqcincies relative to the 
obliquity of the ecli])lic. In an ejiistle which is 
preserved by Ibn Yunus lie says that he had up 
till then kept his own calculations private, because 
he regardeil them as uncertain and only pro¬ 
visional. It seems that thcMC secret pa})ers formed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unedited Latin translations untbu’ the title De 
motii octava'. sph<vr(f- or Dc niotu arccssus et re- 
rcssHs.^ In this tiJictate 'I'luihit notes (liat, if all 
the known ob.servati(jns were exact, there would 
be a HhLck(‘ning and an accehuatiou in the motion 
of precession and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of (In* (aliptic. In order to ex¬ 
plain the.se apparently ii regular variations, he pro- 
po.ses the following hy[>othcsis ; 

The eij.;hlh Hphere, viz, that which cotilairis the fixed starfl, 
has a movable ocliplh', tlie extriinilics of whose! axis rotate 
about the e<iuinoc,tial poiiils of uu idtally fixed ('cliptic; iticlined 
2.T ;t:t' in respect of ttie etpiator; the ('omplete rotation on 
ttioge two Minall circles, haviii^^ 4' IS' 4S' of radius, is accom¬ 
plished in 4171^ lunar years. In this period the e(|uinoctial 
points would ^eem to accomplish, with a molion not uniform, 
an oscillation of 21“ tU)' (lu 4.5' forwards and the same bac.k- 
wards); in a similar time there will take place an unerpial varia¬ 
tion of the obli(ju/ly. 

The hypothesis of Thabit was received in its entirety in 
Europe )»y I’urhatdiius (l423-('>2) and by his commentators 
Reinhold and Nonius. The oscillation of the eciuiiioclial points 
is calli'd by the Arabs harnknt wa ' motioti of 

advance and of retreat,’ whence the I.atin name invtus accesstot 
et reressus ; this was also calks! in Europe (K'lav(r s])h(f'rtr, 

in (!oiitradistin<Tion to the motion of the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motiorj of the (lotitinuous precession ; 
finally, since the lon^-itude of the fixed star,s underw’cnt the 
same OH(!illation8 of the equinoctial points, it was oftf'n called 
if) Euroi)e trrpidatio fixnnnn. This does not seem to have had 
Hupporter.s amon^ the Muhanuuadans of the East after the Ilth 
Century. It had ^re.ator fr)rtune amonj>r the Muhammadans of the 
ext rtmie West (Spain and Moro(!co). Towards lobii-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zanjali, in order to make his observations agri'O with those of 
his predecessors, 8 UK( 2 <‘sted that the poles of the ecliptic circu¬ 
lated about the eciuatorial i^olea, so th.at the efpurioxes advanced 
by one unequal motiem towards the east about 10 and (hen rv- 
t reatod irrei;ularly by 20’, accomplisbini^, he., an oscillation of 
10* forwards and 10“ backwards with refereiu'e to an ctpiifioctial 
point ideally fixed. Every arc of 10’ would have been j).isHed 
over in 7.50 ^ears, so that the complete cycle of the libration 
would he accomi>lished in llOOO years. The hypotlusis of az- 
Z:u<i:di. explicitly denied h\ Av» rro(‘s,2 was accepted by al- 
Ritnijifc. 1200) in Spain and by Aliu 'Ali al-llasan (r. 12(0) in 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spanish (lliristiuns and had an inlluenee on tlie Hebrews, who, 
on a l)aHis of .Arabic sources, coini)iled al»out 1270 the Tabulcr 
Atphomince.''^ 

(/') Motion of the soI((r ajtoqrc. — Ptolemy 
(followed by all the later (Ire('ks) says that lut 
tound the longitude of tlie solar apogee to be equal 
to that ob.^ervuul by II ijiiiarehus, and consiuiuently 
believes that it is immovahle at 65'39', while (he 
apogees of the live })lanet.s move vitli the motion 
of tlie pr<‘.ee.s.sion. It is a merit of tliti Arab tistron- 
omers of the klialif al-Ma'mun (813-833) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is .suliject to the 

1 A suspicion urisc.s, however, that this (lactatc may rather 
be hv a grandson of Th.ihit , \ iz. Ihrahiiu ihn Sinan ihn Thabit, 
who'wrote concerning hhralion {hh al-Iiiruni and t^a<jizkdeh 
attest,). 

2 Metaphys. p. fi0(t)uirb8, hk. iv. § 15). 

3 It must be noticed that these llchrcws eonihitied the hypo¬ 
thesis of Az-Zar(|,ali w ith fantast ie elements * viz. tiiey admitti-d 
a continuous jirecession aeeoiiq>lislung the cir(!uit of JfiO" in 
49,()()() years (j.c. just al)Out 2(1'' 27'" a year), which precession 
wa.s to he always coriav'ted on the basis of an inecpiahty accom¬ 
plishing it s ow’n j>eriod in 7090 years. Tlu'.v evidently wisliefi 
to introriuce into the hy jtolhesis of trej)i(lat ion Judaic element* 
—a thousand juhilary periods of 49 years and a thousand sab- 
haticpi periods of 7 years ! 
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motion of the lixed ntars and of tl»e planetar 
apogees, i.e. to the displacement of longitude du' 
to the precession of the equinoxes. Hut the sola 
apogee has also anotlier very small proper inotioi 
in longitude which, according to Leverrier, is onl; 
11'464^ yearly. This motion must have esoaj)e( 
(he Muhammadan astronomers. The dctcrminii 
tion of the longitude of tiie apogee is not easy and 
in times wlnm telescopes and pendulum-clock: 
were lacking, could not he eflected with absoliit 
certainty in the minutes of arc ; on the other hand 
there was no term of comjiarison with ancien 
ohservations. One understands, therefore, wh^ 
the majority of Muhammadan astronomers did no 
give to the solar apogee any other motion thar 
tliat of the precession, attributing the small dis 
crepancies to the imperfection of instruments and 
ohservations. It seems that Thahit ibn Qurrali. 
however, had dared to aflirm the existtmee of a 
propr.r motion. Al-Hiruni ^ informs ns thatlMiahit. 
author of a tractate on the inequality of the sola 
year, had determined 365<iays, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
9 seconds, as being the length of the year whicli 
w(» call anomalistic, i.e. the time which the sun 
takes to return to its own ajiogee. If, then, the 
same Thahit (if we may rely upon a piece of in¬ 
formation which Regiomontanus and Copernicus 
seem to have derived from the De motii octavo 
sphcer(F, cited above) determined the length of tin 
sidereal year as 365 d., 6 li., 9 m., 12 s., it is plain 
that he must have attributed to the solar apogee a 
small proper motion added to that of the ineces- 
sion.^ Certainly the values found by Thahit are 
excellent, since, according to the moderns, the 
anomalistic solar year is 365 d., 6 h., 13 m,, 54’9 s. 
and the sidiueal year 365(1., 6 h., 9 m., 10*7 s. It is 
beyond doubt that az-Zarqali determined with great 
exactness (125Vff^ every Julian year) the proper 
motion of the apogcu*, as distinguished from that 
<lue to the precession ; and he therefore supposec' 
that the centre of the eccentric of the .sun move( 
over a very small circle, and by this was also 
settled the variation of the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit. Among us the proper motion of the 
aj)Ogee was discovaued only in the 16th cent, by 
Kei)ier and Longomontarius. 

ig) Third Invar inegualitif. —We need not notice 
otlier modilications of 8j)ecial points of Ptolemaic 
doctrines. It will be enough now to make a refer¬ 
ence to a controveisy carried on from 1836 to 1871 
in the Academy of Sciences of Paris without any 
delinite conclusion being arrived at, viz. : Is the 
discovery of the variation or third lunar inequality 
(o he ascribed to .Abu ’l-Wafa (f 098), as Ij. A. 
Scdillot maintained, rather than to'Fyeho Bralie ? 
'rhere would have been no reason for this dispute 
if that part of the Almagest relative to the move¬ 
ments of the moon had been better s(udi(‘<I, and if 
the analogous discussions in the woi ks of other 
Arabi(! astronomers had been examined with care. 
Carra de Vaux ^ has demonstrated that the liypo- 
thetical theory of the variation was nothing else 
tluin the of Ptohmiy, i.e. the dill'eiamce 

betwe*in the true and the mean apogee of the epi¬ 
cycle by which dill’erence the imuin anomaly is 
corrected so as then to calculate the simple e([ua- 
tion of the moon. Al-Hatdani opportunely calls it 
‘ <Mjuation of the anomaly.’ It is curious to note 
that no one has observe<i that already in 1045 
IhillialduH (I. Houlliau) had recognized that the 
7rpo(Ti'(vjLi cones]>ond(;d to about half of the ‘ varia¬ 
tion ’ of 'rycho Hrahe, and that consequently the 

1 Chronnloijy of the, Ancient Nations, Kng. tr., London, 1879, 
p. (U f. 

Tilt' fact tliaL Thatiit wrote a tractate to maintain that the 
80lar ai)oy;te doos move is of no importance, since it is probably 
merely a confutation of the f’tolcmaic immobility. 

^ ‘ L’AItnau:cs(e (I’AbCi ’I-VViUa al-Hi^zdjani,' in JA vni. xix. 
fiMOLq .140-471. 


tables of Ptolemy for the moon were sutticiently 
near to the truth. 

6 . Opposition to Ptolemy.— The many modilica- 
tions of tlie doctrines of the Almagest never 
abandon the geometrical foundation followed by 
Ptolemy for the representation of the motions (jf 
the sun* and i»lanet.s, viz. a combination of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. This permitted the repre¬ 
sentation of celestial motions with all tlie exact- 
ne.ss of whicli astronomical instruments were 
capable before the discovery of pendulum-clocks 
and telescope.s ; it was further obedient to the 
Aristotelian principle that celestial motions are 
circular only. Practical astronomy therefore did 
not feel the need of theories based on dill’erent 
geometrical principles. The dilliculty arose only 
from a physical point of view, since the idea of 
numerous circular motion.s round an imaginary 
point was repugnantto the principles of Aristotelian 
physics. It was precisely in the name of Aristo¬ 
telian natural laws that the battle began among 
the Arabs of Spain in the 12Mi cent, against the 
eccentrics and epicycles of Ptolemy; but their 
opponents were philo.sophers. ^ 

The first of these was Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 
known by the name of Ibn Bajah or Avempace (t 1139), who is 
said m have explained the celestial motions by means of 
eecentrics only, rejecting the epicycles aa repugnant to tlie 
physii's of Aristotle ; but we have no particular account of his 
system.‘-i After him we find Abu Bakr ibn ^ofail {q.v. ; t 11S5- 
8 C), famous in Europe for his Philosophies antodidactm, who 
said to al-Bi^ruji that he had found a theory of those motions 
quite different from that of Btolemy rejecting both eccentrics 
and epicycles, and that he had promised to put it in writing. 
But it seems that the jiromise was not fulfilled. The ideas of 
Ibn Jufail )irol)ably influenced his friend Averroes (^.r. ; f 1108), 
who aflirms the }>hy8ical impossibility of the geometrical 
hypothesis of Btolemy. The astronomers, ho continues, assign 
an ectcentric to the moon because, since she is eclipsed now 
niore and now less in one and the same point of the zodiac, they 
suppose that she traverses the cone of shade at different dis¬ 
tances with regard to the earth. ‘ But this may happen also on 
account of the diversity of her position, if we imagine that the 
poles of the lunar sphere move around the poles of another 
spiiere If (-Jod shall prolong our life, we will investigate the 
astronomy of the time of Aristotle, since this seems not to con¬ 
tradict phy8ic.s ; it consists of motions whi(;h Aristotle calls 
laulab spirals]. I believe that this motion consists in this, 
that the poles of one sphere move about the poles of anotlier ; 
since then the motion (resulting] is according to a line lealelna 
[i.e. spiral], just so is the motion of tlie sun [combined] with 
the diurnal motion [of the celestial sphere]. Perchance it is 
possible by means of such a motion to represent the inequalities 
w'hi(;h take place in the planetary motions.’ 

In his commentarv on the Metaphysic, xii. 47,♦ Averroes does 
not succeed in forming a clear idea of the s^'steni of Pkidoxus 
from the scanty allusions of Aristotle and from the commentar.N 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is very defective in this 
part, it not being clear in what manner the ‘motus gyrativi’^ 
arise from tvv'o contrary motions, unle.ss tw'o different poles be 
supposed.He observes that by this hypothesis one could 
explain all the appearances of the planets : ‘ et iste motus, ut 
muthematici Hispania) diciuit, existit in orbe stellate, et vocant 
■psum motum processus et reversionis.’7 
Although Averroes did not complete his exposition,he had 
guessi'd .a iiotalile part of the hypothesis of Eudoxus (c. 4()9-.356 
i?.(;.), wliich was for the first time reconstructed by O. Schia- 
>arelli in lyVfi. Averroes, like Eudoxus, allows only spheres 
‘onceritric with the earth ; ho admits that the line lavlabi may 
)e the apparent result of two contrary ciriailar motions—one of 
he Hpiiere of the planets, and the other, in an opposite 
lirectinn, of another sphere whose axis is inclined in respect of 
he axis of the first spliere ; finally, the line laulabi corresponds 
*y the innorrfSr) of Eudoxus, in the form of oo , which, according 
o the (Ireek geometricians, belongs to the c.ategory of spiral 
mes (o-ireipai), and, according to modern geometricians, would 

1 Cf. L. Gautliier, ' line Reforme du svst^me ostronomique de 
tol<^m()e tenlee par les philosophes arabes du xii® si^cle,' in JA 
. xiv. [1909] 48.3-610; but this article is insuflicietit from a 
lathomatical-astronomic point of view, 

2 See Maimonides, Le Guide dts ^garis, ed. and tr. 8, Munk, 
'aris, 186(5-06, ii. 185 f. 

Comm, de Catlo, ii. 35 (Aristotelis Opera omnia cum A verrois 
^ardubensis commentarii8, Venice, 16C2, v. fol. llSv.-119r.), 

4 Ed. cit. viii. fol. 331v.-332r. 

® Thus the Latin translator in the commentary on the 
"etaphysic renders the Arabic adjective laulabi ‘spiral, in 
le form of a spiral or of a screw.’ 

8 And, in fact, this was the hypothesis of Eudoxus. 

7 I.e. the motion of the libration of Uie fixed stars in the 
ypothesis of the Spaniard az-Zarqali (see above, § s, (c)). 

« Cf. also ed. cit. viii. fol. 329v, (on Metaphys. xil. 45). 
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be a lemniscate desrribed on a Hpiierioal superficies instead of 
on a plane. There naturally occur in the hypothesis of Eudoxus 
some special conditions, of which Averroes does not seem to 
have thouj^ht ; one doe» not understand, then, how the Arabian 
philosopher thoujrht to save himself from the j;reatest objection 
which could be made to the system of con(n*ntri(! spheres, \iz. 
that by makin^^ the distani'e of the celest ial bodies from the earth 
always etpial it did not permit of an explanation of the variation 
of Llie diainetern of the sun and moon. 

Another friend and disciple of Ibn al-Bi^ruJi (a native 

of Pediocha to the north of Cordova),• attempted a complete 
system as a substitute for the ^geometrical hypothesis of 
Ptolemy,'■* by placing th« data of observation of the Almagest in 
agreement with the peripatetic, philosophy. He says that, 
moved l»y discourses of Ibn X'dail to meditate on this question, 
h« had arrived at riew theories by a kind of divine revelation. 
He admits with 1‘tolemy the nine apherei concentric with the 
earth ; on the other hand, he denies the e(!centrica and the 
epicycles. He finds it to be contrary to natural order that, 
while the ninth spliere impre.sses on all the others the diurnal 
mo( ion of rotation from east to west, thespheres below the ninth 
ahould have besides a motion of their own in an opposite 
direclion. In order to remove this contradiction, he conceives 
IS whiriiiioaJ theory which betrays the inexperience of the author 
in the field of practical astronomy. 

Aocording to him, the movements of the planets and of the 
flxod it^rs in longitude take place in reality from east to west, 
f.ke the diurnal motion of the rotation of the heavens; tlioso 
movements which autronorners have judged to be from west to 
east are simply illusory appearanties due to the progn'ssive 
diminution of the angular velocity of the spheres, ac<'ording as 
a gradual approach is made from the ninth sphere to the earth.^ 
The ninfii sphere aecompli.shes the HGO* of circumference in‘Z4 
hours and oonnminicates this motion to the sjiheres below ; but 
the impulse grows weaker from sjihere to sphere. That of tfie 
fixed stars, which is immediately under the ninth, accomplishes 
in 24 hours HOmetliing less than 360' ; and this little ret/ardation 
lirings it about, that after 36,000 years < it has accomplished a 
whole circuit less than the ninth sphere and appears to he 
moving very slowly in a direction contrary to it. Under the 
sphere of the fixed stars ('otneg that of Saturn, (;onsideralily 
slower ; it accomplishes in t he space of aiiout .30 years a whole 
eir<MiitleHg than the ninth spher® Thus Jiqiiter loses a whole 
eirenit in 12 years ; Mars in twe ; Venus, the sun, and Mercury 
in one ; and the moon in a little more than 27 days. Thi.s, then, 
is the reason why all the spheres under the ninth appear to 
move in a direction contrary to it. 

For physical reasons, therefore, al-Bitruli believes that 
the sphere of Venus is to he placed above tne sun and that 
of Mercury below it. There remain to be explained the in¬ 
equalities of the motions of the sun, moon, and planets. He 
says that he drew insjiiration for this from constructions 
analogous to that by which az-Zarqali had imagineii the motion 
of the lihration of the fixed stars. While az Zai(iali made the 
poles of the ecli])tic rotate jmrallel with the plane of tfie ecpiator, 
al-Bi|ruji, in the case of the planets, made the poles of the 
jilanetary spheres move on inclined planes round th«* poles of 
the equator or of the ecliptic ; from this it results tliat the 
planets describe lines laulabit^cr, i.e. spiral, on a splierical 
sufierficies. Thus are also explained the stations and retro- 
gradations of the planets. For this part, therefore, we have 
the partial resuscitation of the hypotiiesis of Eudoxus. The 
ideas of al-Mil ruji were accojited by a fair number of Christians 
and Jews in Spain and Provence ; and they had also an echo in 
Italy in the 16th century. 

7. Celestial physics. —As is said above,*celestial 
physics, accordiii^f to Muliainniadari and Greek 
Nvriters, lies outside the Held of astronomy ; its 
jnobleins are discussed in books of metaphysics, of 
pliysics in an Aristotelian sense, and of theolop:y, 
or at least in special works, of wliicli the greater 
part are now eitlier lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most anciimt Arabic astrono¬ 
mers neglect to define tlie idea of the celestial 
sjiheres and limit themselves to coiisiiiiiring them 
in the mathematical asjiect of ideal circles repre¬ 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

1 Alpetwigius of our mcdiaival writers, 

2 Of the hook of al-l’.itruji t iiore lias lieen published only an 
obscure Eatin tr. (Venice, 1631) made from a Hebrew version. 
The Eatin tr. mode in 1217 at Toledo by Michsol Scotus is un¬ 
edited, as is also tiie Arabic text. 

3 This idea was already maintained by the Hiwan ap-^afa’ 
about the middle of the loth cent, (see their Rasail, Bombay, 
1306-06 A.11., ii. 22-26) and by Ealjr ad-din ar-Razi, Ma fatih al- 
ghaib, Cairo, E‘!08 A.H., ii. 60 f. (comm, on Qnr. ii. 160) and vi. 
117 f. (on Qnr. xxi. 34). But they admit Ptolemy’s eccentrics 
and ejiico cles. 

4 Tins is the perio<i of time in which, according to Ptolemy, 
the fixed sUrs accomplish the circumference, proceeding 
towards the east. 

•"> The duration of the heliocentric sidereal revolution of Saturn 
is a little less than 2!)^ years ; it is, in the Ptolemaic hyi»othe8iH, 
the revolution of the centre of the epicycle of Saturn in the 
todiac. 

^ See S r. 


The Aristotelian conception of solid spluMcs w rh 
introduced for ( he lirst time ^ into a purely 
astronomi(‘al treatise by Ibn al-llaithain ; and he, 
in his unedited compeiidium of astronomy, givi's 
the deliniliori which was accepted aftcrwiLids hy 
all the other writ(‘rs of elementary trt'atisi's; ‘A 
celestial sphere {/(tlaky plur. aJlCik) is a body com¬ 
pletely spherical, hounded by two parallel sitiierieal 
superlicies having the same centre.’'^ In this, as 
he liimself says, he drew his inspiration from blie 
Ihjpothesrs Phtnctaruni of Ptolemy ; in faet, as we 
see from a passage of Nasir ad-din at-TusI, he 
followed the Hypotheses also in expounding liow 
the celestial luotioiis can be represented, and also 
by supposing simple equate rial zones of tho.se; 
complete spheres, so that the spheres of the 
epieyedes become, as it were, tambourines {(hujf) 
rotating on their own axes, and tlu', other spheres 
like arinils.s 'This se'coml form of representation 
was .soon abandoned, as < ontrary to the principles 
of natural philosophy. 

Muhammadan writers agree with Aristotle in 
holding that the spheres and the celestial bodies 
are a simple unique substance, (lifl'erent from the 
four elements id the sublunar world, and forming 
a bfth element, ddie .solidity also of the spheres, 
by reason of which the stars remain iiiHxed within 
them, and hy which tlie stars are carrieil round, is 
accepted hy almost all,^ (except a few theologians 
wlio, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of the Qur'an,*^ maintain that the stars 
move within the sphercis like fish swimming in 
water. The ideas of tlie majority of writers after 
the 4th cent, of the Hijra are tiiose set forth in 
the dogmatic theology of al-Baidawi (t 1280) as 
follows : 

‘The spheres are transparent; siru'e if they were coloured, 
our eyes could not possilily see that whiidi is within tliein. 
They are neither hot nor cold ; since oiherwise the heat and 
cold would dominate in the elements of the sublunar world on 
account of their contignity to it. Th(\v are neither liglit nor 
heavy ; since otiierwise in their nature there would he a 
tendency to roi'tilinear motion.They arc neitlier moist nor 
dry ; otherwise the facility orditticulty of taking certain forms 
or of attaching themselves would he manifested in rectilinear 
motion. They are not (japahle of quantitative motion ; since, 
if the convexity of the external superficies were to iiuTease, it 
would be necessary that there should be a void above it, u liich 
is absurd ; and the same is to be said regarding (‘oncavity, 
since if this were to increase it would he necessary that one 
sniiere should enter into another or that between tlie two there 
sliould he a void.’7 

8o also it is jiroved by Aristotelian reasonings that the motion 
of the spheres must he circular. 

The greater number of Muhammadan philo- 
KophciH accept the piuipatetic doctrine that the 
Bjiherea and the star.s are living beings, rational, 
operating by their own will; that the sphere.s 
have .souls which exist in their bodies as our souls 
in our bodies ; and that, a.s our bodies move under 
the iiiipuhse of our souls towards the ends we have 
in vi<iw, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
t!ie most part reiunliated by the theologians : al- 
Ghazali (t 1111) Joe.s not deny the possibility of it, 
but he atlirms that we are inc.apable of knowing it; 
on the other hand, Ihn yiazm (t 1064), Ibn Qayyim 

1 This follows from the preface itself of Ibn al-Haithain and 
from tlie attestation of Mul;iammad al-Akfani as-Sal^awi, Irshdd 
al-giisid, p. 85. 

Only the spheres of the epicycles are full, i.^. are true 
globes. 

^ Tliese two forms of hyjKithesis are always found siflo hy 
side for every planet, in hk. ii. of the llypotheses, pulilished for 
tlie first time (^l!k)7) in German according to the Arabic version 
which takes the place of the lost Greek t(.*xt(in Ptolemy, Opera 
ast.ronomica minora, ed. Heiberg, p. 113 IT.). 

4 The ancient Arab astronomers— e.g., al-Battllni (1. 124)— 
leave the question uncertain. 

® xxi. 34. 

Ac<;or(ling to the Aristotelian theory {de Ceelo, i. 8f.), heavy 
bodies tend in a straiglit line t<;wardH the cent re of the world, 
light bodies tend to withdraw in a straight line from tlie 
centre. 

7 Ma{dli al anwdr, Constantinople, 1806 A.H., p. 262. 
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al-.Jaiiziyyah (t l.‘i5()), and many otlicra absolutely 
deny life and intelli^M'nee to the heavenly bodies, 
The jdii!()S((pliers of the jieripaltdie school am 
several fheolo^dans {>'.()., al-Uaidawi) hold that the 
movers of the celestial souls and conseijuently o 
the spheres are jciis; intelligences. Concerning 
their cn igin al-J''arahf, A \’icenna, and their followers 
maintain a Neo Tlatonic emanatory theory: from 
the first principle (*manafes the first intelligence*, 
and from this ar<i derived all the nine .sj>heres by 
means of sme-essive triads always composed of 
intelligence, soul, and body, until one arrives at 
the final or a(;tive intelligence from which is de¬ 
rived all tiie material of the sublunar world. 'J'hi^ 
theory is vigorously opposed by al-Chazali and the 
other theologians. 

riie (piestion of the marks on the moon is either 
neglc'cted oi' only hinted at in the works hitlierto 
published. 'I'he id(‘a tli.at the moon had valleys 
and mountains like* the earth—an idea scit forth hy 
several Syi iac writers did nob harmonize wit h 
the Aristotelian coms'ption of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies and so could not be acce|>ted by 
Muhammadan wiifi*is. 

01 )s(U'vation of the solar spots is almost im- 
(ossihle to t-lu! naked eye; I'ahr ad-din ar-lMzi, 
lowever, exjdi(‘ifly atlirms: ‘'I'liere arc those wlio 
believe that tlu'ri^ exist on the surface of tin; sun 
spots, in the same manner as there are marks on the 
surface (jf tlmmoon.’^ 'riiese spots were actually 
s(!en on some occasions, but \vere erroneously 
lielievcd to be transits of Mercury and Venus 
across tin; sun. 

I'he comets and the other nn*teors (in an Aris¬ 
totelian si'iise) were the subjects of obs(*rvat ions 
and of numerous moiiograjdis. Hut., judging from 
tin; litth; tliat wc; know alxuit tln*m, Midiam- 
madan writers followed in this luattm- the tln‘ori(;s 
s«;t forth by Aristotle in his books on meteor- 
ology.'^ 

8 . Conclusion. -The imjiortariee of Muham¬ 
madan astronomy in the history of .science has 
been variously judged ; somt'times Muhammadan 
aHtroinuueu's havi* received excessive praise, sonn;- 
times unjust criticism, as if tln;y had done nothing 
but presi;rve and transmit to Kurope (1 reek science, 
improving it only in minor details, 'i’his harsh 
verdict is due not only to very imp(*rfect knowh*dge 
of the Arabic writings on astronomy (of which tlie 
greater part is still unedited), but also to the fact 
t hat no account 1 ms be(;u taken of the special con¬ 
ditions of astronomy in the glorious period of 
Muhammad.'in c\ilture. d’he system invented by the 
(Ireek geometricians, and comph'ted by ITolemy, 
for reiuesent ing all the celestial motions had 
matliematically all the precision that could be 
desired or attained by the us(; of the best instru¬ 
ments ; it produced no si'iisible discre[)an(*y between 
theory ami (he result (»f observation. 'I'lie elliptic 
orbits of lv(‘ph;r would not have given the theory 
greater p(*rfect.ion than it received from the com¬ 
plicated system of eccentrics and epicyides ; the 
atter indeed had the ad\antage of preserving the 
Pythagort'an and Aristotelian jprimuple, which 
denied any but circular mov(*ment in the heavens. 
One must not forget that even in the helioccnt.ric 
system of (’op«'rui( Us the motions of the planets 
were still ex/daiiied by means of combinations of 
epicycles —combinations which w’ere in several 
(;aaes less perfc'ct than those enijiloyed by the 
Ptolemaic jusirononiy. To change the method of 
geometrical representation would therefore have 
been whimsical —a matlu;niatical trick, which no 
datum of observation would have justilied ; and, in 
fact, those Arabs w’ho wished to eliminate the 

1 Ma/iUih al-nhaih, i. 2r>9, od Qur. ii. *27. 

On f.aH'mg slurs sen prosent writer’s art. in Hivista degli 
Studi Orientali, viii liaic] 37,S-:{S8. 


eeeentric.s and the e])ieycles ‘ were philosophers 
rather than astronomers, and they pro[iounded 
tln;ir hypothese.s from data based only on Aris- 
tot(*lian physics. 

It is thus easy to undiustaiid how it was that, 
C. 7 ., the astronomers of the khallf al-Ma’mun ami 
their successors saw no necessity for drawing from 
their observations of the movement of Venus ^ the 
linal cornlusion that Venus revolved round the 
sun. I'rom the j)oint of view of such phenomena 
as could be observed without telescopes, this second 
hyj)othc.sis had no higher value than that whicli 
made V(‘.nus revolve round the earth. In a word, 
cclcst iai appearances gave no cause to shake tiie 
foundat ions of the geocc'iitrie system, wliich agreed 
very well witli every religions notion, and wliich 
was supported hy tiie authority of both Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, reinforiied by a very potent element 
in Helleiii.stic and imHlimval culture, viz. astrology. 
(li<jv.anni Schiaparelli, in one of his monogiajihs on 
(lr<‘ek astronomy,^ lias set forth clearly the dc'cisive 
inlluonee wliich astrology, hrouglit into Gieeci; by 
(he < dial<la*an Herosus (Srd cent. B.C.) and conse¬ 
quently received with great favour l>y the Stoics 
and Neo-Pythagoreans, had in the abandonment 
»f tlie lieliocentric system of Aristarchus. Astro- 
ogieal doctrine, based on the immobility of the 
'arth in the centre of the world, was irreconcilalde 
.vith any sjestem wliicli made the earth revolve 
round tin; sun or round any of her liody ; astrology 
was thus a very pow(*i ful addit ional obstaide tip tiie 
ahandonuKint of t he geocentric idea. Further, we 
must nut forget tliat it was only in tlie I 7 th cent. 
;hat Kuropeaii jiliysics reai'lied cl(‘ar juoofs of the 
liurnal rotation of (lie earth and justilh'd elliptie 
orbits and the heliocentric system, and that tlie 
eally irrefutable argument for the revolution of 
he earth round the sun was furnished only in 17*2S 
•y the discovery of the aberratiipii of tin; tixed 
stars. 

An essential condition of all astionomical 
irogress is to liave at dispipsal a long series of 
iiet hodical ipbservat iipiis; and in t his matter 
Muliammadan astronomers were obliged to begin, 
s(p to say, from the foundation. I’tolcmy was the 
ast (Ireek observer ; hut not even all tbe ohserva- 
ions whicli he says he made are true. In several case.s 
pf (tapital importan(;e—e. 7 ., regarding the ohliijuity 
pf the 6 'liptic and the longitude of the solar .‘ipogoe 
— he gave as agreeing witli his own obserxations 
lata found about 270 years before liis time by 
lipparclius, thus causing certain elements to be 
lelieved constant which are really variable. In 
dlicr cases regarding the precession (pf the 

‘quinoxes -- his observations are very rougli. 
riieon of Alexandria (4 th cent. A. IP.) and Prod us 
.')tli cent.) do no more than accejit Ptolemy's 
elements, in some ways aggravating his errors ; 
[i(;corditigly, during the seven centuries from 
Ptolemy to the lirst flourisliing of Araho-Muliam- 
nadan astronomy, we have not even one observa- 
ion which is of use to the science. The lirst task, 
dierefore, of the Arabic astronomers w'as to revise 
ill tlie Ptolemaic elements of the celi'stial motions; 
t w’as ji time not to form new theories but to collect 
die indispensable elements of fact by means of con- 
diiuous observations more accurate than those of 
he (Ireeks. 'I’his task was accomplished by the 
diiliammadari astronomers in a marvellous manner; 

1 See above, § 6. 

‘-2 They found ((-onlrary to Ptolemy) that Venus hiis the same 
■ongjiUule of apo^;ee, the same eccentricity, and the same 
equation of centre as the sun ; and so the true lon',;ilude of the 
•entre of the epicycle of Venus is always equal to the true 
.onvjitude of the sun. This was the same as to suppose that the 
orbit of Venus is an epicycle whose centre is always the true 
place of the sun and runs over the solar orbit; in other werda, 
t was equivalent to inakinf,' Venus a satellite of the sun, 

3 Oriqine del sistema ylanetario eliocentrico premto i Greet, 

Milan, 1898, § 5.5. 
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index'd, we iiuist come down to tlie time of I’ycl.. 
Brahe (1546-1601) to find observers and observa 
tiems comparable to those of the Muhammadai 
Middle A^^es. Further, by founding; tri^^onometr^ 
in a modern sense and developing' it to a hi;^h de;;re( 
tliey furnislied a.strommiical science witii an excel 
lent instrument for its w'ork. 

^ The influence of ^Miilianimadan astronomy ii 
Europe is so far-reachin;^ that to treat of it ai 
length would be to ^dve the history of some cen 
turies of European astronomy. I^'rom the TJtl 
cent, to tlie end of the lotli the com pend iums usee, 
in the scliools w'ere translated from Arabic or were 
based on Arabic writings; the astronomical tables 
and the })rocesses of calculation were derived Iron 
Arabic works, among which must lie classed (from 
the point of view not of their language but of thei 
contents) the celebrated tabhrs of Alfonso which 
were still used by many in the 16th century. 
Spherical trigonometry in Europe started from 
Arabic iKsatises; the famous llegiomontanus him¬ 
self (1456-76) borrows more than apj)ears on the 
surface from al-Battarii. Through the influence 
of these Arabic; sources the anciemt Latin te(;hnical 
terminology was greatly modified, and not only <lo 
Arabic astronomical terms enter into European 
languages, but Latin words acquire new signifi¬ 
cations by imitation of corressponding Arabic* 
words, diie words ‘degree,’ ‘minute*,’ ‘ecjuation’ 
(in its astronomical smise), ‘ equation of thecentn*,’ 

‘ argument’ (of a tnble), and .'>onie others, owe their 
technical signification to ridiculously literal trans¬ 
lations of Arabic writings. We cannot enumerate 
all that European astronomy owes to Muhamma¬ 
dan observers ; it will be enough to recall that th(;y 
rendered inestimable services even to writers of 
the 17th cent.—c.y., Jl/illey—precisely because 
they otl'ered the only certain nmans of checking 
elements dc'terminab'le oidy hy a comparison wit h 
observations s(*parated by long intc'ivals of time. 
'I’he books of Uegiomontanus, rurba<‘hius, (k)per- 
nicus, I’ycho Bralie, Kiccioli, etc., cite the olcserva- 
tions which were known to them of tlnnr Oiiental 
predecessors. The tlujory and practice of instiu- 
mentsin Europe has also Arabic sources. Finally, 
we must not forget the intliu'nce ex(*rcise«l by the 
Arabs in tlie way of examiile. They infused into 
the Christians and Jews of Spain a [lassion for con¬ 
tinued observations and an idea of the perfecti¬ 
bility of astronomical science ; from Spain this 
passion and ideasju ead t hrough f he rest of lOurope, 
pr^aring the way for modern astronomy. 

The conditions of the Byzantine mediieval world 
were not favourable to the de\elopn)ent of the 
sciences. Nevertheless, Muhammadan culture, 
which left many traces in Byzantine astrology, 
had also its part in astronomi(;al studi(;s. In 15‘J5 
an anonymous (lieek introduc(*d the IVrsian astro¬ 
nomical tables of Shams ad-<lin al-Buhari 
MTTouxapf/v), w hich were at once widely list'd ; in 
1346 Ceorge Chrysococces made a new retlaction 
of them, prestu ving at the same time iminy Arabic- 
Fersian technical terms; and finally, about 1361, 
Theodore Mt;!ileniotes reproduced these methods 
and these l^ersian tables in tin; third and last book 
of his ’AaTpovofxiKTj Tpt/ii/yXos, after having set forth 
in the first and second books the methods and 
the tables according to Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria, 'rims there wastucated at Byzantium 
also a new astronomical teirninology diflercnt from 
that of the classic Creek ; and sometimes even 
Creek pro{)er names appeared transformed hy their 
passage through Arabic-Persian sources, as OaovvTis 
in place of 

Litkratcrk —There is no satisfactory exposition of the astron¬ 
omy of the Muhanuna^lan peoples in the Middle A^'cs • the 
general histories of astronomy—c.p., those of F. Hoefer, J. H. 
von Madler, R. Wolf (the best of all), and Arthur Berry- 
are inadeejuate, antiquated, and often erroneous. J. B. J. 


Delambre, Jli.st. de l'tis(ro}i( 'inii' du oi/r, Paris, ispj 

and is not a hislor}’ but an uii;i!\sis (m’i \ ,■r^’ un- 

e«pial value) of various works of Mulummiadan ..utliwis'; the 
part <b‘vo(ed to the unedited hook of Ihu \ uiius (jp, 7<'>l’.o)ia 
• •specially noteworthy, but it hiis t he usual del'ert ol I l.uiil)ie 
iiisti-ad of the aiial\/Ad proce.sses of tlie author, it sulr-i it ules a 
series of formula* buind l)v Delamlire liim.self. IMlul but to 
be usi-d with great caulioii, is L. A. St^dillot, Mat. p mr 

Kf’rrird ihist. c(»npai-,‘r scit’nrrs innt/din<itiipics cut : /,\s (^rres 
ft Ics Oru'ntnrix, 'J. vols., Paris, ISlTi-dS) ; see also lus M,'moire 
aiir Im instnnnmils ast/oiiomujuen dea .1do. l,S 4 i 
(M A I Ii ,Si( ni tifs tdramirr.s, i.). The present writer's ,\ridiic 
book (piot.d above, j*. ii. 1, coiicerus only the earliest 

jienod fsiiu!mar\ of II. Siiter, in liiblivOtfca Mallo malo-a, \\\. 
\M. csj). Man\ liistoricul luutices coiiei'ruing the 

de\ e|i)pnieut of aslrmuMuieal tlieonis ai'e to be found in the* 
jiresent wriLi'r seouuiieutary on a 1- Battani, <ipus (jst ronoinicinn. 
■> vols., Milan, ls‘J'.»-p.)07 ; sliDit notices are to be found liere and 
therein E. Wiedemann, ‘ luii tage/.ur (Jeschulitc der Natiir- 
wissenschaften,' nos, ui.-\x\\m. (in the .Sd.’^/o/sAc//c/dc drr 
ph}jsilial.-mrili:iuiM'hrn Sozi,/a( ni I-'.i'lamirn, li)(i t - I'.t I-t) and 
in other small pamplilets l>y the same autli.ir. For lucgi aphie;d 
and bibliograpinc.al not icies eoui ei niug iu<li\ idiial \\ ritcrs see llie 
excellent book of H. Suter, I>ir MdOinmitikcr uiid Artronmnrn 
drr A nibrr unil tJtrr \f,rkr, l.ei)./,ig, IPlMi, and ‘ iNaeldrage urui 
llei itditigiuigen zu hie Math, uud Astron.,’ in Ab/inudt. ziir 
(o rrli. drr inaf/irinat. \i'nsr/iajtru, xiv. |lt)()2] ir)7-lS.'i. For 
edd. and tr. of original texts si'e ahoNe, ii. a. 

(5\KF0 Ai.I'ONSO NAId>lNl). 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS ('rcutmiit; and 
Balto-Shivic). — 1. Tkl’TOMC. — I. Archaeological 
evidence.- The world-witlo syiiiltol of Mic .stiu- 
wlmel occuhs in the earliest Scandimiviau ruck- 
markings. Kmle representations of horses and 
shifts, wliich may htivu; solar siguKicaucc, are also 
uml. In 19(.hJ a ciiiious ohjcct, apparently con¬ 
nected with tlic snii-cult, tsas discov (Ut'd near 
rnindholm in Sweden. It is ji rcpicscnliil ion of 
a disk, h.iving gilding on one sidi; jiml spiral 
ornamental ion on the other, with a liorse in front 
of i(, both horse and disk being drjiwn on a 
waggon. 

2. Solar myths.“ Snn and immn, day and niglit, 
mmnu'r and winter, tire j)eisonirn-il in Mu* ftocm.s 
)f theold(*r lultla. 'I’lie Vulkyiit' Sigidrifa iii\okes 
)}iy and the sons of Dtty, Night tind lu'r kins- 
ivoman.^ Various jtassages from G riuuiisindl^ 
\'<\f\>ru^nismdly and Vvlnspd are summarized hy 
Snorri : ^ 

‘ .Night, who was of Jotun race, married helling, who was of 
-esir r.ice, and their son was named hay.’ ‘Ihen Allfather 
ook Night and her son hay and H(‘t them up in heaven and 
ave tiiem two steeds and two ehario(.s and they were to drive 
ound the earth every twenty four hours.’ The earth is be- 
ewed by (he foam which f.ills each morning from tlio bit of 
Irimfaxi, the horse of Night, hay’s steed is called Skmfaxi 
ind be liglits up (be whole world with his mane. ‘Then said 
Jangleri : “ Who deers the ('ourse of the sun and of the 
looMi'”’ MundiHuri had a son Mani and a daughter Sol, 
hom the gods set up in heaven. ‘ The> let Sol drive the 
(c<*ds which drew the chariot of that sun whicli the gods 
naile to liglit the worUl, from the Himrlis which Hew out of 
Muspellheim [/.c. (he world of lire and heat]. . . . 1’liese steeds 
ire called All -Suift and i7arly-,\uake, hut under the v\ il hers of 
he horses, the gods set two w iml-hellows to cool tliem, hut in 
mie old r(‘C(;rds that is culled “ isarnkol'’(i.c, iroii-coolnesH]. 
I.nii steers the course of the Moon and rules over waxiiig and 
aning.’ 

'The Imlicf in the cluiriot uml horses of tlm sun 
s very wiJe-.sprcad ; iu Scamlimivia, jfuJgiiig by 
Jie aich:c()logic!il cviilcnce, it must have existed 
n very ctiily times. W'e may have a reference to 
lie same idea in 'r:L(;itu3 : 

‘ Beyond the Suiones is another sea, sluggish and almost 
itagnant, by which the whole globe is imagined to he girt 
bout and enclosed, from tliis c-ircinnstanta* that the last light 
f the setting sun continues so vivid till its rising as to obscure 
.he stars. Popular belief adds, that tlie sound of bis emerging 
roin the ocean is also heard, and the forms of horst's and the 
'ays strcaiiung from his head arc beheld.’^ 

Like most other primitive people, tlie Scandi- 
lavians were struck hy tlie phenomena of the 
clipse.s, which tliey thought were caused by 
wolves. 

‘He who pursues her [m?. the sun) is called 8koll; he 
'rightens her and he will catch her; hut he who is called Ilati 

I Sigrdrifumdly 2, - (Iplfiigimiinn, x.-xli. 

•'t derm. <1.'7. Unfortunately the text is uncj rtain ; some 
ditors read deorurn for eqiioriun in the last sentence. 
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Hrof^vitniHon Kaps in front, of ht-r, and ho will catc'h the moon, 
and HO it inuKt, Ijo.’ i ‘ Skoll iw lh(‘ name of the wolf, who pnr- 
HUes the gloainiti!,'- ^^ochhiHH to Ironwood. Another called lluti, 
Hon of Hro^’vitni, jjfoes before the fair bride of heaven. 

Sun ami moon will be involved in the final 
world-cat 

‘Then Haid (huif^-ltTi : “Of what rai-e are thcHo wolves [i.e. 
Skoll anrl llati]?” II;ir said : . . . “ Tlie old giantess rears the 
sons of many Jotuns and all in the form of wolves, and it is said 
tliat of the race* of these uolves, 1,h(‘re shall conn? one mii^htier 
than all, called .Moon-Swallower and he . . . in demon’s form 
shall seize the moon. . . . He shall fill himself with the bodies 
of doomed men, he shall stain tin* j^'od’s abode with red blood ; 
the sunshine shall l>e l)laek, and all the weather trea(?herou8 
during,'' the follow mj.' summer.” 

‘ Whence (.‘omes a sun, in the smooth skv, 

When l'’ennr [/.e. a monstrous wolf] has overtaken this one, 
One daut;hter alone, stiall the IClf-heam [i.e. the sun] hear, 
Hefore t’ennr overtakes her. 

The maiden shall ride on the mother’s paths 
After the ro\M rs have ])enshod.o< 

3 . Sun-’worship. — Our kiiowlcdocof tlic reli^jjious 
practice.s of Out 'reutim.s i.s very niea^ne, tiiid it is 
difli('ult to s.'iy how far the stories told in tlie two 
Pkldas foriiied jttirt of <a livin;.,^ reli^don, even among 
the Seanriintivians. We have, however, vaiions 
references (o the snn-c.ult from other sources. 
Procopiu.s^ deserihe.s how in the i.sland of 'I'liule 
[i.e. Sea,miinaviaJ the sun does not a)>])ear for 
40 days tit the winter solstice. At the end of this 
perio*! messtuigers are sent uj) into the mounttiins 
to wall’ll fur the rising sun. 'hhey send word to 
the people below tluit the sun will shine ufion 
them in live days: thcveujxm Iiegins ‘tile greatest 
feast of the inhabitants of I'hule.’ 

i'he jiositive side of Ctestir’s well-known deseri[»- 
(,ion of 'rentonic religion® is prohahly true. 'I’lie 
Teutons may well have acknowledged as gods 
such things as are ‘ olijects of siglit and by wliose 
power they are a])p!irently benefited, the sun, 
moon, lire,’ although these were not their only 
deities. Observances in conne.xion with the sun 
and moon .arc foihiihien in Christian sermons and 
lenitentiaries. St. 1‘digius (588-059) tells his 
learers that no Christian ])erson ‘calls sun or 
moon lords.’ In the 11th emit, the Decrees of 
Burchard of Worms mmition jiagan traditions: 

‘ Id eat ut eloiieriU colere.s, id e.^it luuam aut Holem, aut 
stellaruiM cur.sum, novam lunam, aut defe(?tum luiiae, ut tuis 
olamorihu.s aut auxilio Hplendorem ejua rcHf,aurero valeres.’** 
From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Lawswe learn t hat 
‘ heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and .sun 
or moon, . . . etc.’ We have {icrhaps a trace 
of sun-worshij) in Land}ui)iurb(jk : 

‘Thorkell Moon, the law speaker, was of the best converHation 
of any he.athen man in Iceland. ... He had himself ('.arried 
out into the raiH of the sun in his death-siekness and com¬ 
mended himsc?lf to that god which had made the sun.’ 

We know’ little of Anglo-Saxon {laganism. Bede, 
however, mentions a goddess hWstur, in whose 
honour Ajiril was called ‘ laisturmonath.’* 4'ho 
word ‘ laistur’ is identical with tlie l.atin, Creek, 
Sanskrit, and Lithuanian names for the goddess 
of the dawn, or Morgcnrbthc, jirobahly Ihi^ same 
being mIio is referred to in the Jdthuanian and 
Lettish folk-songs as the daughter of the sun. 

Throughout d’eutonic tenitory the first and 
second days of the week are named after flie sun 
and moon. Sunna is mentioned with Wodan and 
Frlla in the Mmseherg charm. Sol is counted as 
one of the a.^i/fijur.^^ 

It is noteworthy that Snorri (see above) dis¬ 
tinguishes between the physical sun and moon 
and the beings who rule over them and guide their 
moveriierits. 'Lhis distinction has been partly 
preserved in the Old Norse Ijinguage, where the 
word iungl (A.S. tungol, Coth. tiK/gls, ‘a star’) 

1 Gylf. .xii. Grinin, xxxix. 88. 

* VafhrniSniinndl, 46 f. ** Dc liclL Goth. ii. 16. 

6 Delirll. Gail. vi. 21. « PL v.\\. tMiO. 

7 Ancient Laiv.^ and [natUntes of England, ed. It Thorpe, 
Ixiiulon, 1840, p. 162. 

H i. 9. y l)e Temp. Ratinnc, 16. 

10 Gylf. XXXV. 46. 


denotes the actual moon, and Mdni the super¬ 
natural being who directs his course. Tlie same 
idea seems to underlie many of the Lithuanian 
and Lettish folk-.songs. 

II. Lettish, J.itiiuanian, and Old 
Prussian. — 1. Mythology.—Our chief know¬ 
ledge of the solar mythology of the Baltic jieoples 
is derived from 1.^61 tish and Lithuanian folk-.songs, 
the most significant of which liave been translated 
and analyzed by NV, Maiinhardt.^ In these ])oemH 
the changes which jia.ss over the face of the sky, 
especially at dawn and sunset, are viewed as a 
drama, the chief actors being sun, moon, the 
daughter of the sun, the sons of Cod, l^erkun, the 
thunder deity, ‘Cod’ and ‘dear Maria’—the last 
two being as frankly ]»agaTi as the rest. Often, of 
course, the poems are confused and inconsistent, 
and it must be remembered that the terms ‘sun,’ 
‘moon,’ etc., sometimes stand for the {iresiding 
deity, .sometimes for the actual sun, etc., per¬ 
sonified : 

‘The Sun, in the ap}4e garden, 

Weeps hitiorly. 

The golden apple hath fallen 
From the apple tree.’ - 

(Here there ig a clear (iistinction bi tween the deity and the 
phybieal sun.) 

‘The Sun dances over the silver mountain, 

Silver shoes she hath on her feet,’^ 

(In this case sun and sun-goddess ai>pear to be one and the 
same.) 

‘Cod,’ yvho was at war with the sun for three 
nights and three <lays, is evidently a sky-deity. 
The sky itself is de.-'crihed as a ‘great water’ or 
a mountain : 

‘The Sun with two gold horsea 
Hides up the rocky mountaiu, 

•Never heated, nev(?r weary, 

Never n sting on the way.' 

(In this ajid in other songs we get the wide-spread myth of 
the hor-cs of the sun.) 

2 . The sun.—The sun is called in many of the 
.songs ‘daughter of Cod,’ in Lettisli sources sanies- 
maaly ‘ mother of tin; sun.’ 8 he is married to the 
moon, who i.s, howevor, an unfaithful husband. 

‘ It hap)>ene(l in ttie spring-time 
That sun and moon did wed, 

But the sun rose up I'arly 
.■\nd from her the moon lied. 

'I’he morning star was loved then 
By the lone wandering moon, 

Who with a sword was smitten 
In deep wrath by Perkun.’* 

The children of the sun and moon are the stars, 
who are called or]>haris, because they ajijiear only 
at night after their mother, tlie sun, has abandoned 
them. 

3. The sons of God. —The morning and the even¬ 
ing stars jday an important part in the folk-songs, 
.sometimes as a single being, sometimes in dual 
form. In Lithuanian sources they are called 
Auszrine and Wakarine® and are described as the 
handmaids of tlie .sun. 

‘ “ Dear sun, daughter of God, 

Who kindles your lire in the morning? 

Who spreads your bed in the evening?” . , 

“ Auszrine kindleg the fire. 

Wakarine spreads the bed.’”® 

In Lettish songs the morning and the evening stars 
are called the ‘sons of Cod’—an e{)ithet exactly 
equivalent to the Greek Dioskouroi. Like the 
Dioskouroi and the Asvins of Indian mythology, 
the Lettish sons of Cod are connected with horses : 

‘ Hither rode the dear sons of God 
With steeds dripping with 8W'eal.’7 
‘ Folks say the moon has no steeds of his own. 

The morning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon.’ ^ 

I ‘ Die iett. Sonnonmythen,’ ZE vii. 73-104, 209-244, 280-330. 

•-i Ib. p. 91 IT. A lb. ^ lb. 

® Nom. fern, of adjective derived from ijith. au»zra, ‘dawn, 
vakaras, ‘evening.’ 

8 ZE vii. loc. oil. 7 H)^ ^ jf) 
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4 . The daughter of the sun.—A favourite theme 
of the Lettish folk-songs is the wooing of the 
daughter of the sun hy the son of (Jod, the suii 
providing the dowry, often most unwillingly. 

‘ W’hy are jfrey steeds standin^f 
By the house-door of the sun? 

They are the j^rey steeds of the son of God 
Who WOOS the daii^diter of tho sun. 

The son of God stretches out his hand 
Over tile }<reat water 
To tho dau^;iiter of the sun. 

The sun cries ihtterJy 
Standiu^f on the mountain. 

Why should she not weep? 

8he sorrows for the little maiden, 

She sorrows for the flowry, 

For the chest which is laden 
With gold and silver gifts.'i 

This is a good example of a sunrise or sunset 
myth. The daughter of the sun is the re<l glow 
which is in the sky when the planet Venus apjienrs, 
but soon afterwards melts into darkness or the 
full light of day. The ‘dowry* seems to be the 
rays of the sun which light up the edges of the 
clouds and the tops of trees and mountains. 

‘The sun prejeueth the dowry herself, gilding the edge of 
tho forest of pines. 

Tlie daugliter of tlie sun is almost certainly 
identical with the goddess ment ioned by Lasiedus,^ 
‘Aiisea dea est radiorum solis, vel occiimbeiitis 
vel supra horizoutcmi asceiidentis.* 

5. Dear Maria. —Maimliardt considers that the 
name Maria has been substituted for that of 
various pagan deities, but it is also possible that 
hIk; stands for a particular goddess, perhaps the 
IVrkuna tete {i.e. the aunt of Perkiin) mentioned 
by Lasiciiis: ‘ Perkuna tete is the mother of 
thunder and lightning; ',vho receives into a batli 
the w(uiry and dusty sun, and sends her out again 
next day washed and shining.’® Maria also pre¬ 
sides over a hat li-chamber ; 

‘ Behind the inountainfi smoke is rising. 

Who is it hat h kindled fire? 

Dear Maria heals tlie hath room 

Wh(‘re hatlif little orplian maidens [i.e. stars].'* 

‘ I ran down into tho valley, into the bath-chamher of dear 

Maria.’ ^ 

According to Pradorius,*^ the Nadravians wor- 
8hip[>(!d a slar-god Szweigsdukks, who is evidently 
tlie Smiixtix worsliijipod hy tlie Hudavians in 
S ,‘1111 land and equated with Sol in the Cunstit. 
Synod. Evangel, of 1530. Lucas David “ calls 
Suaixtix the god of liglit and meiitious him as one 
of the four deities who were invoked at agricultural 
festivals.This deity seems to have been wor¬ 
shipped in both male and female form: ‘'bhey 
more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom tliey consider the bride of tlie 
sky and through whose power the morning and 
evening stars are guided.^ Is this perhajis ‘ the 
maiilen who weaves star-coverings,’ mentioned in 
one of the folk-songs, and also tlie goddess whose 
place has been taken by dear Maria, and who was 
also known as the aunt of the thunder-god? The 
underlying idea may be that she is a goddess of 
fire, light, and heat. 

6. Cult.—Me know little of the sun-cult of the 
Paltic i)co|)l(‘s, all hough we know from Peter von 
Dusburg*^ ancl Erasmus Stella^* that sun, moon, 
and stars were worshipjied as important deities. 

^ ZE \\\. loc. at. Ib. 

^ De Diis Smnagitarmn, in Hespuhlica give Status regni 
PolonicB, JAtuauuv, Erusb-icr, Livonioe, etc., Leyden, 1627, ch. 
viii. 

4 Au8ca, in Lith. Auszra, a word which is connected with 
Skr. usas, Gr. ’Hois, I>at. Aurora, O.F. Eoetur, all of which 
(with the possible exception of Eostur) denote goddesses of the 
daw n. 

6 p. 800. 6 Z.K vii. loc. cit. 7 

8 Deliace Prwsicce, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin^ 1871, p. 26. 

$> J'reunHm-he Chnrnik, od. E. Hennig, Komgsberg, 1812, i. 86. 

10 Ih. p. 01. I’rHitorius, p. 26. 

13 See art. Natchk (Lettish, Lithuaniiin, arid Old Prussian). 

13 Scriptores Rerum Rruseicarurn, Leipzig, 1861-74, i. 53. 

14 Jb. iv. ‘294. 


Pnetorius^ tells us that llrcdkins (a historian of 
the 16th cent.) had observed that tlie Nadravians 
did honour to their gods by wuishiiiping the 
dillereiit phases of the moon at various stages of 
their agricultural work. 

In the course of his missionary journeys among 
the Lithuanians dcromc of Prague iiuit with a 
people wlio worsliipjied the sun and who liad a 
strange cult of a hug«‘ iron hammer. The priests 
justili(‘d this cult by telling .IiTome that formerly 
the sun ba<l been invisible for many months be¬ 
cause a king luul imprisoned it in a tower. ‘ The 
signs of the zoiliac brought help to the sun, and 
broke the tower with tho huge hammer, and 
restored the liberated snn to men, and therefore 
that which liad been the instrument hy which 
mortals had recidved liglit was worthy of vcneia- 
tion.’^ According to Ueiulol Harris, the signs 
of the zotliae here stand for the Heavenly Twins 
or ‘Sons of Hod’: ‘Tlu'se and imilar cjuses all 
arise out of the .same llieme, that the Snn (or tho 
daugliter of the Snn) has been carried oil, or 
swallowed or imprisoned, and iiinst be recovered.’^ 
They use the hammer, the w(‘a[)on of the tliniider- 
god, because sacied twins aie universally con¬ 
sidered as cliihlrmi of tlic sky or thnnder-god. In 
one of the Lettish songs they are described as 
‘workmen of Perknn,’ 

Litkratuhk.--(I.) See works cited in art. Naturb (Teutonic). 
(II.) W. Manntiardt, ‘ Die li'tlischon Sonnenin> Liien,’ ZE vii. 
[1875] 73-]<)4, ; J. Rcndel Harris, The Cult 0 / 

the Heavenly 'J'uuiis, Cainbriclge, liitid, lioanenjeis, do. 1913; 
see also art. Gi.d I’kushians for furtiier litcruturf. 

I 2 NID Wkesfokd. 

SUN-DANCE.—See Phalijs.m, ix. cSii3. 

SUNDAY.—I. History of Sunday before the 
Christian era.—Only three times in the NT is 
there any rebtrence to a religious observance of 
Sunday. St. I’anl urged his converts at Corintli 
to put aside money for charity every Sunday (1 Co 
16'“^). Shortly after writing this he pieai hed at a 
service held at 'I'roas, wliich is mentioTied as if it 
were a regular institution (Ac 20 '^). Thirty years 
later, fici hans, t he author of the Apoc/ilypse wrote : 
‘I was in the Sj>irit on the Lord\s day (Jlev 1 “^). 
'riiough not (juite eonclusive, the evidence makes 
it probable that the observance of Sunday began 
among St. Paul’s churches, which were predomi¬ 
nantly Oeutile. Now we cannot suppose that 
(jentile Christians, who were taught by St. Paul 
to protest against having the Sabbath iin])osed 
upon them, would yet accept from tho Jews a 
whole system of reckoning time by weeks. It is 
imjiortant, tlierefore, to inquire how far the week 
was recognized in the Grucco-Koman world in- 
dcnendently of the Jews. 

The week originated in Pabylon, whore it was 
invented for astrological ri'asons, but came to be 
used as a civil divi.'^ion of time. At hist each 
month began with a fresh week, so that there 
were two or three odd days at the end. 'riiis was 
too inconvenient to last; and the weeks, emanci¬ 
pated from the montli, ran on in an unbroken 
series. The gradual dillusion of Pabylonian astro¬ 
logy carried a knowledge of tlie week into \V. 
Asia, then into ICgypt, ami later .still into E. 
Europe. The Israelites, w hen they invaded Canaan, 
found it estahli.slied there and ad()[>tcd it, as they 
did many other elements of Amorite culture ; but 
the emphasis laid upon tho Sabbath wa.s their own. 

In considering the recognition of the week in 
Europe it will be convenient to trace the evidence 
backwards. We may begin with Dio Cassius. 
Writing soon after A.D. 230, he says : 

'The dedication of the days to the seven planeU orii^inated 
In Ejj^^pt, hut has spread over all tlie world in comparatively 

1 Delicice Prusacce., p. 18. 3 Atneas Sylvius, In ib. iv. 239. 

3 Boanerges, ji. 334. 
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recent tiuicB. The ancient Greeks, at any rate, knew nothing 
of it : hat now it is estahlisiied not only among all other peoj>leH 
hut even among the Romans, wlio already regard it as more or 
less a nutionid tradition.’ ^ 

lii th(‘ middle of the ‘ 2 nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
writing for lieathen readers, sj)eaks of Saturday 
and Sunday {r'qi' lipot'iKt'jv, ri]v ' llMov -i^p-lpav) as if 
they were lamiliar names to all.' Near the end of 
tlie Isl cont, .losej)hu.M boasts ; 

‘ Nor i.s tlu re an> (‘ity of the Greeks, nor any barbarian city, 
nor an.\' naiion, wlit re our custom of resting on the seventh day 
has not reached.’ 

'that, no doubt, is an exa^^^eration ; but it would 
have been ineanin},dess unless division of time into 
weeks liad been so familiar tliat any one mij^lit 
know which day was a Saturday. The belief that 
such was tlieea.se in the ist cent, is supported by 
a [)icture which was found at Herculaneum, and 
tlu'refore painte<l before A.D. 7t). It contains the 
lieads of tlie s(!ven jdanetary deities in the order of 
their days Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupit(‘r, Venus. Numerous refereiieits in Latin 
literature assure us that the .biwisb Sabbatli was 
well known as early as the Christian era. But 
only those are to our purpose which imj)Iy 
familiarity with tlie week. Such are the passa^^ss 
ill 'rihiillus,'* Ovid,and Martial,® which mention 
the observance of Sahliatlis hy Konians. But more 
reniarkahle is the fact that Horace,^ writinj^ about 
.‘lo H.C., could represent an ordinary superstitious 
mother as making; a vow for next Thursday {Jovis 
iVies) and could describe bow be liimself attempted 
to escape from a boro by ]deading that it was a 
sp(u-ial Saturday.® Neither tlie vow nor the jilea 
would be intelligible without the week as a familiar 
haekgrouiid. 

2. Sunday in the primitive Church.—It was 
therefore not only the Jewish prosid^ti's anion 
St. B.'Liirs eon veil s, hut all his Cre(‘k and Homan 
diseijiles, who reckoned their time hy weeks ami 
therefore found a weekly day of worsliip natural. 
'To Hiieh, again, as were Jews hy race it seemed 
actually jiart of the order of nature'. That is why, 
^\■e may well sup[)os(*, St. Laul’s protests against 
the observance of 1 lie Sahhath or of any fixed days ^ 
were but jiartially sueces.sfnl. The Sahhath, in 
(haal, was given up by the ehurches which lie 
founded, but, as a concession to his converts’ 
habit of mind, anot her day of the week was chos(*n 
for worship. I'liere could he no question what the 
choice should he, for (he Lord’s resurrection had 
given tlie llrst day of tlie wi'ck an umjuestionable 
jire-eniinence. 

'I'lie name of this day which was current in tlie 
Koiiian Laiipire was ‘the day of the sun ’ ' llA/oe 

T)ixlpa, (lies soiis). The .Jews, who avoided all use 
of heathen terms for either days or months, called 
it the lirsb day of the week (g/a an<l the 

earliest Cliristians followed their example. But a 
mere number was fidt to lack distinction, and very 
soon an ajiprojaiat(‘ name was found, which con¬ 
trasted alike with Sabbath and Sunday. 'I’he first 
day of the month, at least in Asia Minor, was 
usually ealleil (lie ‘ Lnijteror’s Day’ {'^c^acrTri).^^ 
Now the early (Jiristiaiis, partl}^ hy w.ay of cli.al- 
Jengo, ap|»lietl to their Lord many of tlie official 
b'l iiis Incli were consecrated to the empei’or, the 
lord of (he earth. So it was jirohahly not without 
reterenee to the term '^clSaarif) that they entitled 
the lirst day of the week Mi^piaKif}, ‘ the Lord’s Day.’ 
So apt a name was ra})i(l I y established. The author 
of the Apocaly])s(', wriling about A.D. 90, u.ses it 
without explanation. To Ignatius^' {r, A.D. 110) it 
1 Uifit. JU))/}. xxxvii, 18. Apol. i. 67. 

^ G. Apii))i. ii. -lO. ** 1. iii. 18. 

5 A rit Ainat. i. 415. ® iv, iv. 7. 

7 Sat. II. iii. s 7 6 . i. ix. 69 , 

» Ho 14'>, Gal 4l'>, Col 'il6. 

10 A. Dt'iHsmaiiii, Ijiqht from the Ancient East, Krig. tr., 

Ixindon, I'.ilO, pp. SOl-^ikk 

11 Act Ma(jn. 9. 


4 vas a matter of course and a basis for argument. 
When the empire became Christian, the name 
entirely displaced ‘ the day of the sun ’ for all who 
spoke Greek or Latin. KvpiaKfj remains to this 
day in Greek ; and in the Itomance languages w'e 
find derivative's of dies Doinmica — Dinuinclie, 
Domenica, and so on. Bub the Northern peoples, 
who in accejiting the week from the heathen 
Homans had named the days after the correspond¬ 
ing Northern divinities, were more conservative, 
in England Sunday (A.S. Sunnan Daeg), in 
Germany Sonntag, in Sw’eden Sondag^ have resisted 
all atteiiii>ts to substitute either Lord’s Day or 
Sabbath. 

3. Observance in the Church before A.D. 321.— 

The records tell us very little about the manner in 
which Sunday was observed during the lirst three 
centuries, excejit that it was the day on which 
Christians assembled for w'orship. After St. Haul, 
W'ho is quoted above, oiir first witness is the 
younger rliny. His famous letter, written to the 
emperor TTajau in A.D. 104, tells how the Cliristians 
in his province of Bithynia held a service early in 
the morning ‘on a fixed day’ [stato die) and a 
common meal late in the evening.^ Ignatius (A.D. 
110 ) insists upon the contrast between the Lord's 
Day and the Sabliath." A little later the Teaching 
of the A}>ostles ordains : 


Kara «vpiaK^v 6e 

tuX'ipicTTTiaaTf n-poefoL 
KaOapa ij $vaia q 


Kvpiov (Tvvfl.x 6 «fVT €9 AcAdcraT€ dproe tcai 
ohoyqcrdpeyoi rd napanTuipara vp.u)y, oirojf 


A simple service, before or after the ilay’s work, 
W'as the only observance possible for a community 
most of whose nieiiibers occupied very bumble 
stations, while many were slave.s. As the Christ¬ 
ians advaiieod in numhers and in social position, 
they were able to command (he time for a long 
service. .Justin Martyr, writing about A.D. 170, 
describes one which must have occupied at least 
tw’o liours ; for it includes readings from the Bible, 
sermon, prayers, and Eucharist.* And, since 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, just about the same time 
puhli.shed a tieatise On the Lord’s Dag^ we may 
conclude that the services were hein;^ systematized.® 
How important they were eonsiuered is partly 
show'll by Tertulban’s attack upon cowardly 
bishop.s, who excused themselves for fleeing from 
persecution on the ground that in such times they 
could not assemble a eongri'gation or celebrate tlie 
Sunday rites: ‘ Sed ([uomodo eolligemus, imjuis, 
quomodo Dominica sollemnia celehrahimus ? ’® 
From that time onward the nosition of Sunday as 
a holy day was unquestioned ; and we need trace 
its liistory no further. 


Just ut that point we find the first suggestion of u .Sunday 
holittay. Two sentences of Tertullian are worth (pioting, both 
written while he was still a Catholic. In .Sunday worship, he 
says, Christians avoid every trace of gloom, and even put aside 
business which might interfere with prayer (‘differenles etiam 
negtjtia, ne (juem diaholo locum denius’).^ And, wlien he tells 
the Christians that they have more festivals in the year than 
the heathen, he implies that Sunday, like a Roman festival, is 
more or less a holulay : ‘Si quid et cami indulyendum est, 
hahes, non dicam tuo.s dies tantum, sed et plures. Nam elhnicis 
semel animus dies (piisqiie fei<lns est, tibi octaous q'oitimie dies.'^ 
It is to he observed that he compares Sunday with heathen 
festivals rather than with the Sabbath. So long as Jewish 
Christianity remained a j,)ower, or the hostility of Jews a thing 
to be feared, Gentile Christians were anxious to repudiate any 
connexion between the Sahhath and Sunday. The feeling was 
obviously strong when Ignatius wrote pqKtn 
oAAa Kara. KvpiaKr^v and when the author of the Epistle 

of 77arna6a«described Sunday as aXAou teda-pov dp\rjy.^^> Justin 
Martyr shows its influence when he derives the saiietity of 
Sunday from the (Tf'ation and the Resurrection. Altliough 
Jewish Christianity di.suppeared from the West before the end 
of t he ‘Jrid (H-iit., there is plenty of evidence that some of its 
traditions persisted in the Eastern Church for two hundred 


1 Epp. ad Traj. 96. ^ Ad Mapn. 9. 

» Duiache, xiv. 4 Apol. i, 67. 

5 Eusebius, //E iv. 26. 

<5 Tert. de Fuga in Persecutione, 14. 

7 De Oral. 18(‘23). » De Idol. 14. 

0 Ad Magn. 9. h) ji^p. Barn. 15, 
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years more. The Apostolic Constitutions,^ e.g., recognized a 
parallel observance of the Sabbath and Sunday. And the 
Council of Laodicea (30.3), while condemning a Judaizing obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbatli, marked it as a festival and a day of 
w'orship. DilTerciit as wa.s Uie East from the West, they were 
in constant communication ; and the maintenance of the Sabbath 
in the East was a reason for keeping Sunday (*lear of Sabbat¬ 
arianism in the West. Egy})t, intermediate between Ea.st and 
West, was Western in its observance of Sunday. Accordingly 
Clement of Alexandria(c. ‘2()0) says that the l^ord’s Day is cele¬ 
brated by putting away evil thoughts and ac(|uiring true know¬ 
ledge and (h igen (c. 240) apologizes for the common obser¬ 
vance of Sunday as a concession to the feelings of the weaker 
brethren. Tliey, ‘being either unable or tmuiJling to keep 
ever}' day in this manner, reejuire some sensible memorials to 
prevent spiritual things from passing altogether away from 
their mituls.’Ji 

A hundred years later Athanasius wrote to much the same 
effect: ‘ We keep no Sabbath day (but) we keep the Lord’s Day 
as a memorial of the beginning of the second new creation.’4 

St. .Jerome follows in the same line. He tells how' his party 
of recluses at liethlehem attended Church services on Sunday, 
but otherwise pursued tlieir usual occupations.5 St. Augustine, 
while insisting upon the festal character of Sunday—‘ Dies 
tamcn Dotninicus non Judaeis sod Christianis resurrectione 
Domini declaratus est, et ex illo habere coepit festivitatem 
suarn ’ ^-“ Pronounces that the Fourth (Commandment is in no 
literal sense binding upon Chri.st.ians. His words seem framed 
to exclude the idea of any transference of obligation from the 
Sabbath to Sunday, 

4 . Movement in favour of a day of rest. —While 
tlie letulers of the Churcli gave no sanction to the 
idea that Snndtiy wa.s the heir of tlie Sahhath, 
that idea was all the time gaining power among 
the mass of tl»c (Christian {>eo])le in the West. 
Several causes combined to favour its grow tin As 
the passage quoted al)Ove from d\*rtullian indicates, 
the numerous heathen festivals constantly sug¬ 
gested tl)at a holy day should he a day of re.st. 
familiarity witli the (J 1 ', wliose authority was un- 
ehalleiiged, insensil)ly turned men’s tlioughts in 
the dircH'tion of Sa,l)hatariaiiism. Increasing leisure 
and })ower enabled many Christians to command 
a day of rest. Clreater stre.ss was laid, as time 
went on, upon the duty of attendance at tlie 
Churcli services, which in many ca.ses involved the 
abandonment of regular work. Mow steadily 
popular opinion was moving in the direction of a 
Sunday holiday may be inlerred from a re.solution 
passed in 805 by the (Joiincil of Illilieris in Spain, 
making the observance of the Lord’s Day com¬ 
pulsory and ordaining that failure to attend the 
services shall be i)uni.slied with excommunication. 
The Sahhatariari movement, tlierefore, like that 
for the worship of the saints, came from below. 
Tliocdogians long resisted it, hut at last yielded, 
and sought for re.'isous to justify a pracliee which 
till' peo{)le had adopt( mI, Among tliese we do not 
usually find either the duty of ohseiving tin; 
Fourth Commandment in the spirit or the social 
need (recognized in Deuteronomy) of a day for 
restand recreation. The rea.sons alleged are of a 
mystical and symbolical character, such as would 
naturally suggest tlicmsclves to theoiogiiins in 
vlillicnlti(*s. And yet the very contrasts which 
they driiw between tlie Sabbath and the Lord's 
Day show the iiilluence of the pojmlar pressure, 
anci [)re]»are the way for the ideiit ilicalion of the 
two hicli was to come in the Dtli century. 

St. Ambrose, e.g., describes how the first day lias succeeded 
t-o the dignity which formerly belonged to the seventh: ‘ IJbi 
cnim Dominiea dies eoepit praeccllere, qua Dominus resurrexit; 
Sabbatum, (piod primum erat, secundum haberi coepit a 
primo. I'riimx ennn re(iuies cessavit, secumta succes.sit.’ < St. 
Chr 3 ' 80 stoin (c. 390) goes furtJier, Commenting on 1 Co Ifii, he 
says that the first day of the week was well chosen for acts of 
charity, on xac dveaiv ixei. Kal TTOvwv aTfktiav. He thus actu¬ 
ally carries back tlie Sunday rest into the year 57. And, when 
he writes about Ko 14'‘\ he asserts that ‘ esteemeth ev(.*ry day 
alike’ has reference only to fasting. The reason of so strange a 
misconceiition is doubtless that be regards the observance of 
Sunday as a matter of course. Although, therefore, he gener¬ 
ally contriists Sunday and Sabbath in the manner of his time, it 
is not surprising to find him once coming very near to the 

J vii, 2.3, St/vm. vii. 12. 

S C. Celmm, viii. 22 f. * De Sabbat, et Circuincis. 4 . 

® Ep. cviii. 20. ® Ep. ad Jan. ‘22f. 

7 In Ps. 47. 


later Siibbutfirian view. In the loth IJaini/g on On 1 he writes : 
‘(Jod from the first teaches us s\mbolically to set apart one 
whole day in the week and devote it to spii itual activities.’ 

Kxam[)les migliL be given from oilier writers. 
Hut the.se are enough to indicate the double pro¬ 
cess \\ Inch Avas going on. W'iiile tlie ollicitil po.sition 
of the Cburcb wa.s lio.-^tile to Sahliaitii iaii i.sm, the 
writers could not altogether resist Liie iiilluence of 
popular o[)inion which was steadily moving towards 
it. 

5. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 321. —Parallel to 
the ('hristian movement in favour of a Sunday 
rest tliere seems to have been another, which was 
(piite independent. I’he matter is oljscure, and 
we must rely iii p.irt upon conjecture. As tlie 
social and industrial organization of the empire 
advanced under tlie Pax Komana, the sporadic 
festivals of the ancient calendar liecame more ami 
more inconvenient. The (‘lliciency of labour de¬ 
pends largely iqioii recrejitioii ; hut holidays at 
irregular intervals are not ell'ectual tt>r recreation, 
and interfere sadly with organization. We can 
imagine that the heatlnm often rcllocted iqion tlie 
contrast, to which Teitiillian points, between tlie 
regular weekly festival of the Christians ami 
their own uncertain celebrations ; and that they 
wisheil that they coubl exchange tludr inconveni¬ 
ent holidays for a r(‘gular rest on ‘ the day of 
tlie sun.’ Some such process of Ihonglit in tlie 
popular mind is required to exi»laiii the readi¬ 
ness with which tlie whole world, heathen as well 
as Christian, accc}»ted Constantine’s famous decree. 
Though he was doubtless intluenced mainly by 
tbe wishes of his Chiistian supjiorters, it was not 
as ‘ the Lord’.s Day’ but as ‘the vemnahle day of 
tbe sun’ that he described tbe new' puldic holiday : 

‘Omne.s judices urbunactpic plubes et cunrlarum artium 
offi('ia venerabili die Solis(|uie.scunt. Riiri lamen pusiti agiorum 
(udtnrae libere li('eMt<'riiue iuser\iaiil, (|Uoniam frequenter 
evenit ut non a]»tius aliodie frumeiila sukdsaut vineac si-robibuH 
inandeiitur, no oeeasione inoinenti peroat commodilas coelesti 
provibiono e()nces.‘<a.’ ^ 

There has been mucb speculation abtiiit Constan¬ 
tine’s motives. Lusebius would persuade us that 
they w'ere wholly rt'ligious,- others tliat social and 
political con.sideratiori.s determined his action ; but 
w'e have not snflicient evitlcnce to decide the 
question. One thing is certain. 'Fhe edict of A.D. 
821 marks an epoch in the history of 8 umiay. It 
wuis the jiarent of a double series of h‘gal enact¬ 
ments ami eoneiliar decrees which exercised a 
great influence—both for good and for evil—upon 
the life of all Europe during many centuries. 

6. Later imperial decrees. — With regard to the 
imperial decrees, it is important to remember that 
th(‘y alleeted an ever-decreasing area. 'J'be laws 
of Tbeodosius tbe (Jreat, wdiicb forbade all litiga¬ 
tion and the spectacles of tlie theatre and the 
circus on the ‘dies 8oIis quern Dominicnm rite 
dixere majores’ (880), alVeeted mankind from Spain 
to Me.sopotamia. But its reiteration by J>eo and 
Anthemius (409) was addressed only to Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and J^gypt. The chief 
inij»ortance of those later decrees is that, enshrined 
in Justinian’s Code, they set up a standard for the 
new' nations wliicli gradually rose out of the flood 
of l»arharian invasion. 

7. Decrees of Church Councils (300-600). —On 
the other liand, the decrees of Church Councils 
had an immediate influence not only in the areas 
which they represented hut also to some extent 
throughout the former Koman Ibiipire, for the 
Cliurch maintained a large degree of unity. It is 
therefore worth w bile to record not only how the 
Council of laiodicea ( 868 ), ordering men to w’ork 
on the Sabbatli, bade them KvpiaK^v TTpon/xuvres, 
et ye StVao^ro, (ryoAd^eo/ ws xpiariauol, hut also how 
the Conm il of Orleans (588), while jtrutesting 

1 Cod. Jii t bk. 111 . tit. xii. 3. - Vita Const, iv. 18-21. 
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against an excessive Sabb.atarianism, forbade al 
field work under pain of ceiiMire ; and the (’ouncil 
of Macon (585) laid down tliat the Lord’s Day ‘is 
tlie day of perpetual rest, wbicli is suggested to us 
by the type of the seventh day in the law and the 
prophets/and ordered a (‘om[)lete cessation of all 
Kinds of business. How far the luovenient had 
gone by the end of the 6 tli cent, is shown by a 
letter of (Irt'gory the (ireat^ (pope 590 604) pro¬ 
testing against the ])roliibition of baths on Sunday. 

8 . Sabbatarian movement ( 600 - 800 ). —It was a 
right instinct which hid the people to demand, an 
emperors and councils to grant, tliat Sunday slioul 
be a day of rest as well as of worshij). ifp to the 
end of (lieGfh cent, the resultant changes in law 
and custom, in s{)ite of some extravagances, were 
on the whole benclicial. J>ut in the darkness of 
the next two centuries other inlluences came into 
)hiy. ddie ceaseless wars and disorders which 
owered the standard of (dvilization both in the 
Eastern Empire and in Western Europe threw all 
initiative into tlie hands of military or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal rulers. Changes were no longer made in 
response to the people’s demand, but were iin- 
)osed upon them by rulers who were guided not 
)y a sense of practical need l»ut by monkish 
tlieorv. 'riius an edictof (.'lotaire III. (c. 66U) 
fcnbius servile labour on Sunday. 

‘C^uia hoc tex prohibct et sacra scai^jlaira in omnibus oontra- 
dicit,’ 

Among the laws of Ine, king of Wessex (c. 690), 
we find the following : 

‘ If a “ theowinan ” work on Sunday by his lord’s conmmnd, 
let him lie free; and let the lon.l pay xxx shillings as “wife.” 
But if the “ theow ” work without his knowledge, let him siuyer 
In his hide, or in “hide-gild." But if a freeman work on that 
day without his lord’s command, let him forfeit his freedom, or 
sixty shillings : and be a f)rieHt doiddy liable.’-* 

9 . The Christian Sabbath from 800 to 1500 .— 

(rt) Decrees of rulers and councils. —d'liougli the 
decrees of tlie 7 tli nnd 8 th centurii^s were obviously 
part of a Sabliatariau movemeut, the term 
‘ Sabbath’ was not apjilied to Sunday until Ahuiin 
had written : 

‘Oujus oliservationem mos Christianus ad diem dominicuin 
competentius transt.ulit.’ ^ 

Under his inspiration the new feeling, long fluid 
in society, was crystallized in Cliarlemagne’s 
decree of A.U. 789, which forbade all ordinary 
labour on Sunday as a breach of the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment. In particular it foidiade agricultural 
labour, which Constantine had exprccssly permitted, 
and the holding of markets, winch Constantine 
had appointed in order to eucouiage country people 
to attend the chnrch services : ‘ I’rovbiione pietatis 
suae nundiuas die solis perpeti anno constituit.’® 
brom that time onward the identilication of 
Sunday witli the Saldiath was taken for granted, 
and from that lu inciple deduct ion.s of imuo.’ising 
severity weri; dr;iwn by princes and ecch^siastics. 

Among the de(’rec8 which were issued by prine(‘s for their 
own dominions we may mention that of the emperor Leofe. POO) 
which forliade agricuitural work in the tjiHiern Empire, and 
that of Edgar the Peaceable (a.d. 958) whit'h extended the 
Lord’s Day from 3 p.m. on Saturday to Monday’s dawn. More 
Interesting, because of wider influence, are the j>ronouncement8 
of leading churchmen. In the 13th <'ent., e.;/., Bernard of 
Clairvaux inaintairual that the Fourth (.'ommandment recpiired 
the Sabbatical oliservance not only of Sundays hut also of holy 
days. In the l.'itli cent. Thomas Acpiinaa lent his immense 
authority to the same princi^dc: ‘Sabbatum . . . nmtatur in diem 
aoininicam . . . Similiter aliis solennit^itibus veteris legi.s novae 
solennitates succedunt.’® In the ITith cent. Tostatus, bishop of 
Avila, a learned canonist, laid down the law of the Christian 
Sabbath with a fullneaa of detail which rivals that of the 


1 Ep. xiil. 1. 

2 Ileylin, JJht. of the Sabbath, ii. 1.37. 

i* A. W. lladdan and W. Stulibs, CoTinrUx and Ecrh^siastical 
l)oc}imentH relating to iirent Uiituin and Ireland, Oxford, 
18()9 78, iii. 315. The resolution of the Couni-il of Cloveshoo 
(747), which is sonietiinea (pioted, aj)j)lies only to monasteries. 

4 Horn. 18, post Iliter.. 

J. Oruter, J7i!irri]itiitne.H anthpue, Amsterdam, 1707, clxiv. 2. 
Snnima, IJ. i, (pi. ciii. art. 3. 


Pharisees. And the precepts of the learned were enforced and 
illustrated for the multitude by stories of miraculous judg¬ 
ments—ranging from toothache to sudden death—which had 
fallen iijiun those who jirofaned Sunday or Saint’s Day by 
labour. ^ 

For five hundred years after Charlemagne 
Churcli Councils were much occupied with qtms- 
tions of Sumhiy observance. The following 
exjimples may perhaps be sullicient for the purpose 
of illiisti iiLion ; 

A.D. 829—The Council of Paris re-enacts the prohibition of 
ploughing, marketing, and law business on Sunday.'^ 

853—A Synod at Rome forbids markets and field labour.* 
1009—A Council at Hexham (7 ICingthamense) forbids markets, 
fairs, hunting, and ordinary labour.-^ 

1U31—The Council of Boiirges forbids travelling, except in 
cases of necessity or charity. 

1050—The Council of Coyac (in Spain) forbids all ‘servile 
work ’ and all tiavelling."* 

1313—The Council of I’amiers commands all parishioners to 
hear the ir/ule of the mass and preacbitig.4 

1341—The .S\nod of Jiyons found it necessary to limit the 
nimiher of holy days, whose increase was causing various 
abuses.® 

1333—The Synod of Valladolid ordained ‘ciuod nullus in 
diehus Dominicis et Festivis agros colere audeat, aut manualia 
artili'ba exercere )>raesumat, nisi urgente ne(!essitate, vel evi- 
deiitis pietatis causa.' 

(/;) How Sunday was observed. —Wluit was the 
dlcct of all these exhortations? The constant 
ei((nation of the same orders is general evidence 
(hat tliey had not been obeyed. But particulai- 
cvichnice is not lacking. In T2i6, e.g., the prior 
of Walsingham, who ludd a market on Saturday 
ind Sunday, granted half the prohts to Sir William 
le (JIare in exchange for other rights.*^ And tin; 
records tell not only of journeys which emperors 
and kings made on Sunday, but also of three 
em[HnoiH who were crowned in St. Eetcr’.s at Rome 
n tliat day, causing thereby an immense amount 
of labour.’' Sumbay, therefore, was not generally 
deserved with anyihiiig like the stiictness which 
'hure.h authorities enjoined. Vet it was to a 
arge extent observed as a holiday and a day of 
worship. How were the hotiis of leisure sj)erit? 
In all the decrees of Councils and protioutieemeiH.s 
)f individuals, down (,o the I5th cent., tlierc is no 
>rohibition of any recreation exeeitb dancing, the 
inging of ribald .songs, tlueitrical performauees, 
Liid races in the circus.*^ 'The last two prohibi- 
ions of (he emperor Leo soon las aine needless, for 
diealre and circus ceased to exist. So from 9 d() 
;.ill the Ueforinatioii there was practically no limit 
set to the amusements of the peojile on Sunday. 
What use was made of that liberty wo may inliw 
j)aitly from the decrees of Councils in tin.* JOth 
cent, and })artly from the Puritan reaction which 
,oon began in Protestant coantii(cs. 

10 . The Roman Catholic Sunday in the i6th 
century. —The ('ouncil of (Cologne (1556) decre(!s 
‘Cu})imushi3 diehus prohiberi nuiulirias, claudi caupotcis, 
vitari comissationes. ebriidales, sumplus, hies, Iusuh imjaebuM, 
•horeas jdenas insaniis, oulluiiuia prava, oanlilenas lurp('s, 
brevitcr omm.'m luxum.’ 

The Coun(dl of Milan (1573) complains that 
Sunday is commonly profaned by markets, open 
■diops, hawking, dicing, sports, conjuring, and 
lieatrical performances. Tlie Council of Ulieims 
1583) decree.s : 

‘Nemo lusibus ct chorcis del oj)eram. Venditiones quarum- 
:unqnc rerum, his exceptis quae ad divinuiti cultum cl vicium 
lecosHariumi>ert.inetit, uuudiiiae publicae, mercalus elauctioties, 
le llant diehus fe.stis. Ludos etiam theatrales, etiam practextu 
ionsuetuduiis, j)rohil)emu8.’ 

The Council of Narbonne (1609) protests against 
the profanation of Sunday by damdng, singing, 

^ (toncil. Parisiense, c, 50; H. Spclman, Concilia, Ixindon, 

L739-0-1; i. 138; Miracles de St. BenoU, vi. JO, viii. 82. 

2 Ileylin, ii. 5, § 7. * lb. ii. 6, 5 7. 

* Spehnan, op. cit. 

® De (’onsecratione distinct, iii. can. 1. 

F. Blomcfi(dd, Topographical Hist, of Norfolk Ix)ndon 
805-10, ix. 370. 

” Ileylin, ii. 5, § 9. 8 Jb. ii. 5, $ 10. 

^ .See P. I.ubhe and G. Cossartius, Sacrosancta Concilia 
I’arLs, 1070-73. ’ 
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hunting, hawkint;, markets, j)ul)lie feasts, and 
revelIin^^ and allows none but travellers to be 
served in the inns. 

These <inotations prove that tlie Counterdiefor- 
mation led the autliorities of the countries which 
remained Kornan Catholic to reco<^riize a duty 
with ref^uird not only to Sunday labour but also 
to S\inday recreations. Tliey seriously endeavoured 
to cheek the liecmee which had been allowiid for 
many ages and had doubtless increased with the 
advance of material prosperity in the 14th and 
15th centuries. It is dilhcult to estimate how far 
they succeeded in reforming the manners of the 
peojde. Ceter Ileylin, sub-dean of W’^estminster, 
whose History of the Sdhbath is the most valuable 
book on the sul)ject, is an im[)ortant witness, for 
he travelle<l on the Contimmt very soon after the 
(dose of the lOth century. fie sums up his 
imj)ressions in these words ; 

‘ Nor is tlicir di.soij)line so severe as their Cations neither. 
8o ttiat the Lord’s Day tiiere, for oii^dit t eoultl oijserve, wlieii 
I was aniont^sl ttiem, is solemnisf-d after the same manner 
as with 118 in Ln^dand ; rejiairinj^ to the (’huroh, botti at 
Masse and Vesju'rs, lidinj^ abroad or walking; forth to take the 
ayre, or otherwise to refresh themselves, and followin)j: their 
honest pleasures, at such leisure tunes as are not <lestinato 
to the publiek ineeliii}^: the people not heinj^ barred from 
travelling aliout their law’ful husineBS, as ocumsion is, so they 
reserve sometime for their devotions in the publike.’^ 

But Hcylin, as an advocate, looks only on the 
fair side ; and undoubtedly (as the decrees of the 
Coumdls imply) there were many regions in wliich 
Sunday was spoiled both liy needless labours and 
by the coarsiist amuseiiKMits. 

II. The Protestant Sunday in the i6th century. 
—The Kefoiiners of tli(‘ Kith cent, were in a 
dillicult position, f<w, although they regarded 
both Cn ‘2 and Ex 20 as liistorical, they could 
not rest the institution of Sunday on either of the 
traditional grounds. They could not identify it 
witli the Jewish Sabbath ; nor could they aclmit 
that an ecclesiastical rule of observance, however 
venerable, was of unchangeable validity. Yet 
both feeling and reason urged them to maintain 
its obligation. Luther, Calvin, and the various 
catechisms and confessions put forward much the 
same view—to this ell'ect: 

The fourth Oornmandment was abrogatcii by the New 
Testament : and ideally there should be no distinction between 
days. But human nature requires a day of rest from labour : 
the soul demands leisure for joint worship : tberofore a day 
must be fixed for all. We ('.annot do better than follow the 
tradition which sets apart the first day of the woek.i^ 

Simnd as that argument was, it had tin unfortunate 
ell’ect uiion the minds of a gcuieration who had 
been trained to rest upon absolute law and were 
not ready to accept reason in its place. To a vast 
numl>er of Protestants Sunday apneared to have 
lost its authority ; and there wa.s a (lecided .slacken¬ 
ing of its observance. Heylin thus describes the 
state of things in the latter part of the century ; 

‘There was no restraint on Sundays In the afternoono, from 
any kind of servile work, or dayly labours ; but that men 
might and did apply themselves to their severall businesses, 
as on oth^r da>8. As for the greater townes, there is scarce 
any of them, wherein there are not Faires and Markets (Kirk 
Masses, as they used to call them) upon the Sunday : and those 
as much freipicnted in the afternooue as w^re the Churches in 
the forenoone. ... So that in generall the Lord’s day is no 
otherwise observed with them . . . than an half holiday is 
with us. . . . For recreations, last of all, there is no (piestion 
to be made, but that where working is permitted, and most 
kinde of businesse, a man may lawfully enjoy hiinselfe and his 
honest pleiusures ; and without danger of offence pursue those 
pastimes by which the mind may he rofrcsheil and the spirits 
quickened,’ 3 

This is true, he says, of Ilolhind, B(jlgium, 
Switzerland, France, and Ccriiiiiny, and part of 
Poland. 

In England, where religious changes were far 

1 Vol. ii. p. 191. 

2 See Luther’s Larger Catechism, the Avgshury Confemton, 
the ^Calvinist) Heidelberg Cate-chis^n, the Helvetic Confession, 
Calvin's Institutes. 

8 ii. 6. § 9. 


Ies.s violent, the observance of Sunday in lln^ reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Itlizabelb was eotisiderablv 
.stricter. ^ 

Both 7'he huftiti/tioii nf a Christian Man (1537) and the 
queen’s Injuur(io)is lav down excellent |)rincii)les. And 

yet one of the Honiilirs, published in 1.5b3, Horrowfully con¬ 
fesses: ‘The l.ord was more dishonoured and the LreviU betU'r 
served on Sunday than upon all the dayes in the weeke 
besides.’ King .lameB’s proclamation of 7th May IboS is a 
sigmlieant cont'irniiaion of this complaint; Having lieen in¬ 
formed ' that there had been in former times a great m glect in 
ki'eping the Sahhatli day,’ ho ordains ‘ tliat no L.earehaiting, 
Bull-baiting, Knterlndes, common i’layes, or otlu-r like dis¬ 
ordered or nrilawliil Kxerci.ses or Pa.stimes he frequented, kept, 
or u.sed at any time hereafter u])on any Sahhatli day.’ Atei 
this was not hecauHe James was ae'customod to great sirictness 
in Scotland, where nj) to 1OOU olcsorvance was on the whole 
less precise than in Fiigland. 'Flie early C’alvinists were not 
Sabbatarians, and .lohii Knox himself played howls on Sunday. 

12 . The 17 th and iSth centuries. —(u) Kncfland.— 
Till the reign of .latnes 1 ., as we have seen, 
England and Scotland kept pace with the move- 
inent.s on the Continent. But throughout the 
17tli cent, our i.sland was the scene of a dramatic 
struggle which had no parallel elsewhere. The 
extreme Prote.sl:uit type of mind has Jt natural 
allinity to the U'L', and tire Calvinists and other 
Puritan sects early felt the attraction. By a 
process somewhat like that which took place in 
the 5th and 6 th centuiies, they turned towards 
the Jewish Sabbath, and their steps were hastened 
hy repulsion from the .scandals of the 16th cent. 
Sunday. The movcmient, of which the early 
stjLg(ts are obscure, came to a head in the publica¬ 
tion of a rennirkable book. 

Nicholas Bownd, a Suffolk clergyman, in his Sabbathum 
Veteris et Non Testainenti, or the 'I’rue Doctrine of the Sabbath 
(ir>S).5), boldly and crudely claimed for Sunday the authority 
and the ohBervan('es of the .lewish Sabbath and maintained 
that they should be enforced by the State. Tlic book had an 
immense vogue. It was translatc‘«l atid cirtmlated on the 
Continent, where it exerf'ised much influence. In England, 
accepted as an inspiration by some and as a challenge by 
others, it gave rise to a literary controversy which Tasted 
for a hundrerl years. The first reply to it was James i.’s Book 
of Sports^ (lOls), which proclaimed liberty for the people 
to enjo^v their traditional pastimes on Snnilay except hull- and 
bear-baiting. This was followed by the Sunday Observance Act 
(l()‘25), which forbade men to go outside their own parishes in 
search of amusement on Sunday. The Book of Sports was 
republished hy Charles i. in 1(53.3, with a special admonition to 
Justices of the peace : ‘ Look to it, both that all disorders there 
may he prevented and punished, and that all neighl)ourhood 
and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises, be used.’ 

In 1635 EranciH White, bishop of Ely, published 
an ollieial defence of this view; and in 1638 
Heylin sujiported it with The History of the 
Sahlxdh^ a hook wliieli shows much ability and 
learning. J'he controversy was continued, and 
1 ‘ 2 U iiooks on the subject were piibli.shed in tlie 
next hundred years. Other weapons were used 
besides tlie [ten. In 1643 Parliament ordered the 
Book of Sports to bo burned by the hangman and 
im})osed tlie Puritan Sabbath upon the ever- 
increasing area which their troops (commanded. 
In 1648 they formally adopted the }y'est7ni?istcr 
Confession and tlie Longer and the Shorter 
Ctterhls7n-s. One quotation from the la.st-named 
must sullice. 

‘ (50. How is the Sabbath to be sanctified ?—A. The 

Sabbath is to be sanctilled by a holy resting all that day, even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are lawful 
on otlier days; and spending the whole lime in the public 
and private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is 
to be taken up in the works of necessit}' and mercy.’ 

By successive enactments (1644,1650,1666) the same 
Parliament proscribed every kind of Sunday re¬ 
creation, even ‘ vainly and profanely ’ walking 
for pleasure. At the Restoration the pendulum 
swung the other way. The court, the cavaliers, 
and the High Church clergy led the way in a 
violent reaction ; and the return of the Prayer- 
book service on Sunday morning was accompanied 
by trading, open theatres, and ostentatious frivolity 

1 The full title of this work is The Kings Majesties Declara¬ 
tion to his Subjects concerning LawfuU Sports to be Used, 
I/)ndon, DUS 
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in the afternoon ami evenin;^". 'r<j what Ien;;ths 
the court went may )>e h'ar/ied from Macaulay’s 
(leseription of Charles iJ.'s last .Sunday ni^ht. 
'riiere were many i)rotests ; and tlie battle of tlie 
books continued, Ibshop Tearson, Jolin Owen, and 
Ricliard Baxter bein;^^ amony^ the combatants. In 
1077 a compromise was ellected. 'I'he Sumlay 
Observance Act regulated trade, labour, and 
travelling in a reasonable way, making ample 
allowance for ‘ w(uks of nec('ssity.’ At the same 
time the Sumlay Oliservance Act of IG-o was 
revived and came to be reco;^nizcd as the standard 
by wdiicli amusements \vere to be regulated. Both 
acts were observed with varyin;^ deyrees of strict¬ 
ness at dilierent times and in ditieient pla<;es. 
But it is no little tribute to their KMsonablem'ss 
(liat both remained in force until the year IS 7 I, 
thouyh they were modified in some details; 
in 101)9 forty watermen were allowed to ply on tlie 
'riiames, in 1710 coaclies ami chairs received per¬ 
mission to stand for hire, and in 1791 bakers to 
sell bread at (‘ertain hours. From the Kevoliition 
to the death of (,)ueen Anne a hiylnu' standard 
prevailed, both of attendance at chnrc'h and of 
obedience to the law. Under the Ueoiyo's, tliouyh 
no change was made in the law, and though the 
same literary controversy continued, there was a 
steady decline in both resj)e(‘ts. About 1780 the 
Uvanyelical Revival, followin;^ tfie movement led 
by the W'esh'ys, produced a considin'able (dmnm* 
in opinion and ohservance. How much need I hcisi 
was for improvement may be inferred from three 
actions of Bishop lb;rt(M)us, who w’as a leader of 
tlie new' school. He supnorte<l (he institution of 
Sunday Schools, which Ix'yan in 17-SO and soon 
spr(*ad over the(;ountry. He [lersuaihxi the Urince 
of Wales to transfer the nnadinys of his rowdy 
‘Sunday Club’ to a week day. And he drew' up 
th(‘ Sumlay Observance Act of 1781, which enacts 
that any place of public, entertainment or debate 
w'here a charyi^ is made for admission may be 
ilcomed a disoislerly housiu Passed in order to 
check b(?ar-baitiny and inlidel projiayanda, this 
act has been used of late to impede Sumlay (concerts 
and lectures to working-men.^ For many years 
it was undoul)tedly of great value, helping to 
restore the credit of Sunday in the public eye. 
But, Avhen tlie rajiid growth of large towms, due 
to the industrial revolution, presented new prob¬ 
lems, this law combined with the restrictions of 
travelling to c-ause mischief. The mass of tlie 
industrial pojailation, coo[)ed up in tow’ns which 
were almost dcstituteof <’hurch(is, had no meeting- 
place but the sti(,‘et or the [)ul»li(*-h()us(‘. This e\il 
became serious in the latter ])art of (he 18th cent., 
but its full devcloiiment w'as not .seen till the 
19 th. 

(6) ASrof/ond. — Scotland very early in the 17th 
cent, adopti'd the theory of the ‘ Cliristian Sabbath ’ 
and a])plied it to soci.al life wdth the ruthh'ss logic 
w’hich is cliaracteiistic of Calvinism. The IFc.s^- 
unnstcr CuuJ'cssion was adopteil by the (I’eneral 
.Vssembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1647, before 
Parliammit had passed it ; and it has remained 
the formal standard of faith to the present day. 

So long as it xvas enfor(x_‘,d by public opinion— i.c. 
(ill about 1870—the Scottish Sunday w'as observed 
with amazing rigour. N«d only w'ere ordinary 
recreations disallow'cd ; a ban was put even upon 
books .and music, except such as were recognized 
as religious in the nari(ov sen.se. No recreation 
remained but whisky-drinking, and a great part 
of the (Ininktuiness which is still eommon in 
Scotland may be traced to an unwise Sabbatarian¬ 
ism. In i)arts of the Highlands and the Islands 
the old rigour remains ; but in the greater part of 

1 The present writer was tliroatenefl witti prosecution in 1897 
fnr to a .Sun(i,ay Soeit'ty in Uristol. 


the country, as will i.>e e.x]dained helow', the Jaet 
lifly years liave witnessed a great change. 

(c) Amerlctt. —4’he American colonies diirered in 
their |)ractice. The more southeily States, such 
as Pennsylvania and V^irginia, w'cre inclined to 
English views of .Sunday. The New Fngland 
Stales, founded by Puritans, kept very close to 
the Scottish standard ; but their coast towns were 
intlueneed by English iiractice, and their Western 
border by the practical necessities imposed by 
danger from their Indian neighbours. 

{(i) Protestant Nicholas Bow'iid’s book 

W'as translated into several Uoiitinental languages 
and exercised a considerable inlliience. In llidland 
and Switzerland a strong Sabbatarian party grew 
lip; and in Protestant Hermanybis doctrine found 
rigorous advocates. But on the whole the Sabba¬ 
tarians failed; and the observance of Sunday, 
especially in (Jermany, fell much below the 
standard in England. Sunday labour was very 
common, and Sunday amusements were very 
eoai s(*. 

(c) lloinaii ('atJiolic Kiirnpc. — In Roman Catholic 
countries, during the same ('entui'ies, Sunday w’as 
.so much eclipsed by the Saints’ Days that it ceased 
to be observed w’ith any kind of strictness. While 
the Saints’ Days w’ere real holidays, labour on 
.Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. 
Till near the end of tlie 18lh cent, the jiriestliood 
were powerful enough to secure a general attend- 
jince at mass ; but the rest of the day was usually 
given to ordinary occupations. If in Spain Sunday 
was more a day of rest than in France or Italy, 
this W'as because it w'as the day set a{>art for 
bull fights. 

13 . From the French Revolution to 1848 .—The 
Enuich Revolution marks an epoch in the history 
of Sunday obseiwance. Its new calendar, with a 
week of ten days, though Cfiliemeral and rather 
absurd, was a praetic'al challenge to tradition, 
who.se ellects were permanent. The questions 
w’liich it raised frightimed some imui into reaction, 
but excited otlieis to free sj)ocula,tion. And it 
gave j)romineni;e to one fact, which no (Jovernment 
could a.llord to ignore for long. In every country 
there was an increasing number of citizens w'bo 
did not acknowledge the Cluistian sanctions for 
Sunday, for w'liom, therefore, any rules for Sunday 
ob.servance must rest on .social ratlim' than re¬ 
ligious grounds, d'ho recognition of this fact 
gradually all'ccted the administration of the exist¬ 
ing laws ; and perhaps it may account for the 
comidetc absence of legislatiim between 1780 and 
1850. In Englaml the repulsion caused by the 
Revolution combined with the FA'angelieal Revival 
to render Sunday ob.servance much stricter. The 
laws of 1677 and 1781 were rather rigidly enforced, 
and public opinion (among the minority who bad 
votes for Parii.amrnt) was on the whole Sabbatar¬ 
ian. For the midilb; class and for all the ))Coi»lc in 
country districts the movement w as largely bene- 
hcial. The churches were lilled ; the sense of duty 
was strengthened ; and habits of relb'xion were 
induced. On the other band, for the growing 
multitudi's in the great towuis the restrictions 
impo.sed by law' became ever more cruel. Neglected 
by the Church, they had few places of w'orship and 
little will to enter them. They w'anted means of 
getting into the country and ojiportunities of 
nuisonahle recreation in the town ; but these were 
denied them, and nothing was left bub the public- 
house. It Avas not till about 1850 that their needs 
Avere recogni/j^d. The active controversy Avhich 
Avas carried on about Sunday concerned only the 
reasons for observing it. Several distinguished 
Avriters took ])art in the discussion, but they did 
little more than reproduce the well-Avorn arguments 
of the 17 th cent, on either side. 
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In France, thouKh Napoleon re-establiHlied the Church, the 
hold of Sunday upon the j)ublic mind could not he restored. It 
remained to a larp:e extent a day of trade and of labour, as well 
08 of social anuisemcut. In Spain and Italy there was no 
striking chani^e. In Germany, which had been penetrated with 
French ideas, there was a marked decline. If we may judye by 
the books which were i»ublished there between 1780 and 1848, 
public opiniorj was averse to strictness based on relii;ious 

rounds and not yet alive to the social reasoris in favour of a 

ay of rest. Sunday observance therefore, resting mainly ujmn 
tradition, naturall\ failed to maintain its hold. 

The United Stales (amtinued the division of opinion which 
had existed among the colonies of N. America. New England 
and the Wt'stern States, wliich were gradually peopled by 
emigrants from New England, remained Sabbatarian, while the 
Southern States, led Ijy the Quakers of l‘ennsylvania, generally 
adopted the more liberal view. Metaveen IHilO and 18."^>() many 
books were ]inblished on both sides, but rm legi.slation resiilted. 

14 . P'rom 1848 to 1914.— From 1818, the ‘year of 
revolution,’ we may elate a new jthase of tlie 
Sunday controversy. Stiddenly the ina.sses of tlie 
people, especiiilly in nuinuftiettirinj^ towns, ac¬ 
quired a new con.sciousness and he^an to be re- 
;:.,"arded with a new interest. The eonsequences 
were not lon^j^ in makin;.; themselves felt. 11 ithei to 
it may he said that the ehui (dies and the le;.^isla- 
tures had, on the whole, worked in harmony. 
Since 1848 th(;rc has been a grtidiial divergence. 
For, while the churches were slow to admit the 
possibility of chan<^^e, the le^^dslatures, more and 
more inllueneed by jiopular opinion, tended to 
favour relaxations which w'cre supposi^d to be re¬ 
quired by new social conditions. At the .same 
time an a^^dtation hei^^an in some coiintrie.s in favour 
of limiting the Sunday labour which vast mimhcrs 
felt to he oppressive. The.si' two elements were 
mixed in very diU’erent proportions in dillerent 
coiintrii's. 

(a) Encjland .—In Kn;..;lan(l, where Sunday labour 
was already sevendy limited, the main question was 
tliat of riilaxation. In 1851 a lively controversy 
arose about two points. Should railway travcllin;^ 
be allowed on Sunday? And should the new 
Crystal I’alace be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon? 'Idle instances could not have been 
better chosen, for their discussion involved all the 
main principles whiidi were at stake, d'wenty 
yi'ara passed before; any legislative lesultcameof 
the debate. In 1871 an Act was passed requirinj^ 
the consent in writ iii^^ of the chief oflicer of a police 
district, or of two nia^^istrates, l)(;fore a jirosecution 
for Sunday trading could he instituted under the 
Act of H)'77. Since then the Sunday Observance 
Act has been a dead letter. And an Act of 1875 
has very much limited the application of the Act 
of 1781. That did not end tlie debate. In 1875 
the Sunday League was formed to advocate tlie 
o])ening ot museums and jiicture galleries and 
other means of rational recreation on Sundays. 
In spite of several societies started in opposition, 
the Sunday l.eague lias gradually etfected a great 
and beneli(dal change. 

But the real crux of the situation is connected 
with travelling. Nothing lias done so niucli to 
alter the habits of tlu; jieople as the rajiid increase 
in means of eomniunieation. The railway, the 
steamer, the tramcar, and the motor-car have 
successively helped to empty the towns on Sunday. 
They have answered a real need ; for the .strain of 
modern life has created a new craving for fresh air 
and change of scene, which finds satisfaction in the 
week-end habit of the richer folk and in tlie ex¬ 
cursion train for the jioorer. The desire for such 
recreation is natural and wliolesome. At the saiiH; 
time it is responsible for two .serious evils. ( 1 ) 
Those who spend Sunday away from home rarely 
devote any part of it to worship, and those wlio 
remain at home feel themselves thereby excused 
from attendance at church. Consequentlv the 
number of those who enter any place 0 ? worsliipoii 
Sunday forms an increasingly small nercentage of 
the population. (-) Every added facility for travel 


on Sunday involves additional labour on the pan 
of a large class of workers. 'I’he railways, llu‘ 
tramways, the restaurants, the hand.s, and the 
news agencies are so heavily tasked on Sunday 
that few of their employees enjoy anything like a 
(lav of rest. 

Intent ujion claiming what they considered their 
riglit to rc(;rcation and convenience, the mass of 
the jieople did not see what was involved in it.s 
satisfaction. Shops were imucasingly opened, 
trains ran in evcr-increasing nunihers, and a large 
number of .subsidiary industries were obliged to 
join the movement. 'I’heii contractors who were 
in a hurry took to Sunday work ; and there was a 
real danger that the industrial poimlatiou might 
lo.se their day of rest. About the beginning of the 
20 th cent, the trade uui(jiis and otlu'r bodies began 
to realize tlu; danger ; shoji-assistants began to 
protest; and so a (heck was inijtoscd upon the 
movement. In the liist year (1014-15) of the 
(«reat War it. s(H*mcd as if the nalioiial necessity 
niiglit obliterate Siiiulay rest. Munition factories 
and many others w(;re opened on Sunday, and 
doulde pay was ottered for work on that day. But 
the result was uniformly a diminished output. 
Many of tho.se who worked on Sunday for doulile 
jiay spent the extra money in drink on Monday 
and '1 uesday ; and such as conscii'iitiously toiled 
all seven days did so with rajiidly failing energy. 
.\fter two years Sunday work w’as generally 
abandoned : and it may be hoped that the nation 
has taken tlu; lesson to heart, 

{!)) 'J'he Continent .—Un the Continent during the 
latter half of the 19th cent, the same causes pro¬ 
duced even more marked eti’ects. In the eighties 
and nineties a stranger could hardly tell from the 
aspect of the towns whether the day was Sunday 
or not. But at last even the ‘ anti-cliuical' 
Covernments, which had looked on complacently 
at a change wdiich diminished religious observance, 
became aware that it was causing immense social 
mi.schii'f; while on behalf of the overstrained 
workers urgent claims were made for a legal day 
of rest. Between the years 1895 and 1910 laws 
were passed, in almost every country of Enror>e, 
which were intended to secure a weekly holiifay 
for every working-man.^ Even in France, where 
the secularist inlluences were strongest, it was 
judged nece.ssary to insist upon Sunday as the 
normal day of rest, all substitutes in spindal cases 
being regarded as exceptional. The (general ell'ect 
of tiiis inoveinent was a marked cdiange in the 
aspe(;t of tlie towns. In the year 1913 no factories 
were working on Sundays, and few sliops were 
opened. Thu.s in a large measure Sunday observ¬ 
ance has been re.stored, hut with a dill'erence. It 
is now popularly regarded, not primarily as a 
respon.se to the religious need of worship, still les.s 
as obedience to a divine command, but as the 
ciuulition of whole.somc life for the labouring man. 

1$. The present state of the question.—The 
foregoing narrative should help us to discern the 
principles uixm which Sunday ohservam!e ought to 
he ha.sed, and perhaps to determine the proper 
mode of observance, and the means by which it 
may rightly he enforced or (;ncouraged. 

\Vhy is Sunday to he observed ? It is easier for 
us to answer this question than it was for the 
th{‘ologians of the 17th and 181 h centuries, and 
that for two reasons. Recent inve.stigations into 
early Church history, of which the results arc 
summarized above, have removed .some prejiidi(;es 
which hampered our ancestors. We now know 
how gradually the observance of Sunday developed 
and liow late wa.s the theory v’hich coniiectea it 
with the Sabbath. And the modern study of the 

1 See the return made to the House of Lords on the subject 
in 1911. 
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OT lias removed a didicnlty Avhieli they eoiild 
never fully meet. So lorij^ as the story of the 
creation in Gn 1 and ‘2 and the account of the 
giving of the Law on Mt. Sinai were regarded as 
liistorical, tlie question had to he faced : How can a 
divine command, diiectly given to men, be abro¬ 
gated ? The answer for us is jilain: No sucli 
commands were ever given, and the stories which 
r(icord tlnmi are legends, d'ho Sabbath was made 
for man ; and, under th(? guidance of Providence, 
it was made by man. Sunday, in iLs turn, was 
made by man and for man. ^^an, therefore, is 
lord both of the Sabbatli and of Sunday. It is 
from the exjx'rimice of men, both as imlividual.'- 
and in societies, that the reasons must be drawn 
which deteiinine the manner in which Sunday i.- 
to be observf'd. 

{a) The new reason:^ for nbscrv'mq Sundtiy .— 
'riiesc reasons are evidently of two kinds, answm-- 
ing to the conditions required for bodily vigour and 
spiritual health. Wlnle the former may be re¬ 
garded as espiaially the concern of the State and 
tlie latter of the ('hurch, the mutual infliKmces of 
body and mind are so considerable and .so intricate 
that in jiractice it is liard to draw a line between 
the .sphere of politics and that of religion, ft is all 
the liarder because to ancient thought the dis¬ 
tinction was unknown, and evim in modern times 
is largely artiticiak For the Church cannot ignore 
the body, nor can the State disregaid the interests 
of the spirit. l>ut hap[)ily no sharp division i.s 
necessary. The reasons given by the Reformers^ 
are of general atiplic^ation and may satisfy both 
the Churchman and the statesman. Since three 
hundred years of controversy have added notliing 
substantial to them, we may be content with re¬ 
stating them in a more detailed form. 

The need of bodily rest at short intervals is a 
fact of human nature which all civilized nations 
have recognized by instituting public holidays. 
The more complex the social and industrial 
orgjinization, the more important it becomes that 
such holidays should recur at regular intervals, 
'riie sporadic festivals of the ancient Homan 
calendar and the Saints’ Hay system of modern 
Italy could not be tolerated in an industrial 
country ; for production depends upon regularity 
of labour and the eliiciency of labour upon regu¬ 
larity of recreation. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 
821, therefore, not only conferred a benelit upon 
the individual and satislied a requirement of the 
(Jhurch, but also solved economic! and social 
j)roblem.s wliich were growing very dillicult. Its 
wi.sdorn is proved by the fact that, in spite of 
occasional protcists and experiments, the Sunday 
holiday has remained the rule of civilized countries 
ever since. 

The Avc'll-being of the peo})le, which is the proi)er 
object of government, demands more than mere 
cessation of work at suflieient intervals. The life 
of the citizen is incomplete, and his value to the 
State is small, unless he cultivates his mind, 
develops family ad'eetion, and enjoys social inter¬ 
course. All these functions require leisure—not 
merely the tired hours after a day’s Avork, but 
whole days when the time can be disposed of at 
Avill. It is in days of Ici.sure, also, that person¬ 
ality has the best chance of develo[)ment. The 
State, therefore, has a resT)onsibility, not only for 
appointing holidays, but also for preventing sucli 
misuse of them as may diminish their value to 
the citizen and to the community. On the other 
hand, experiimce proves such responsibility to be 
of a negative rather than a positive character. 
The State can remove obstacles to a right course of 
action, but cannot compel the individual to walk 
tlierein. If any jmsitive commands are laid doAvn 
1 See above, § 11 , 


for the Aveckly holiday, they must issue from 
religious authority, Avhich appeals only to spiritua. 
sancti(ms, and allccts only tliose who acknowledge 
its riglit. The Christian Church is such an 
authority, and has strong reasons, besides tiiose 
just mentioned, for re(piiring its members to 
observe Sunday. Putting aside the mistaken 
claims for Sunday, Avhich originated in the dark 
ages and Avere so hotly urged in the 17th cent., 
there remain some Avhich are undeniable. Idic 
spiritual life of the individual requires a recurrent 
leisure time, in which he may read or nreditate, 
may do acts of charity, and commune Avith his 
friends, Avith nature, or art. It requires, also, 
regular ojqtortunities of joining in common Avor- 
shij), Avithout which his membership of a Church 
becoirres unreal. The former demand nright be 
satislied by times of leisirre j)ecirliar to hinrself. 
Rut the latter involves regnilar holidays which are 
common to all. Nor can it be a matter of indiller- 
ence Avhether these holidays fall on Srrndays. d'he 
power of associat iorr and tradition is errormous ; no 
man can escape fronr it, and no Chrrrch can ignore 
it. To substitute another day Avould be to waste the 
accurrrulated associations aird traditions of nearly 
2000 years which are concentrated on Sunday. 
For orr the Lord’s Day Jesus rose from the dead ; 
on that day, ever since. His disciples have met for 
worship arrd mutual conrfort ; on that day they 
have joitred in the feast of His love. Lutlier did 
not state the Avhole case when he Avrote : ‘ l>(*cause 
Sunday has been ap|)ointed from the eailiest 
tinres, Ave ought to keep to this arrangement, that 
all things may be done in harmony and order, 
and no confusion be caused by unnecc'ssary novel¬ 
ties’C for he ignored one of the strongest im¬ 
pulses in human nature. 

{b) 'Die mode of ob.-iervance. — Assuming the 
above reasons for the observance of Sunday, we 
have to consider, from the point of view of Church 
and State, Avhat ought to be (he manner of its 
observance. J’he action of the State in such 
matters, as we liaA C indicated alre.'idy, is mainly 
negative. It has to protect the worker ag.iinst 
the oj)pression of unbrok(!n labour, to secure for 
him a regular period of recr(!ation, and to prevent 
other persons from interfering, whether by force 
or by bribery, with his reasonable use of his leisure 
time. That task is not so simple as might apj)ear. 
Every right, when exercised, im])oses a duty upon 
some one else. The riglit to food involves the 
Sunday labour of the milkman ; the right of the 
public to enjoy works of art encroaches upon the 
eisure of the custodians; the right to fresh air 
and green fields compels the toil of the railway¬ 
man. These classes also have their rights, which 
must somehow be safeguarded. To adjust conflict¬ 
ing claims in the interest of the people as a whole 
is a work of much insight and patience ; nor (!an 
it be accomplished once for all, since every enlarge¬ 
ment in the tastes and interests of the many 
involves a fresh tax upon the ministrations of n 
few. In Britain, happily, men seem to be a})proach- 
ing a general agreement about the main principles 
of .such accommodations. No man should be 
required or encouraged to Avork on Sunday except 
for the benefit of a large number. The railway¬ 
man, the custodian of a picture gallery, or the 
musician who plays in a band, is engaged in a 
Avork of charity, if he is not adding a seventh 
Avorking day to his Aveek for the sake of profit. 
No such plea can be made on behalf of a manager 
who make.s profit by the performances of others, or 
of a tradesman who opens his shops on Sunday 
A partial exception is rightly made in the case of 
those who supply the public with needed refresh¬ 
ments. Hut even that requires careful watching ; 

1 Larger Catechism. 
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and the Government has lon^ recognized the duty 
of limiting the sale of intoxicants to certain hours 
of the day. 

The action of the Church, on the other hand, is 
positive. It aspires to guide men in their use of 
the leisure which is secured to them by the State. 
The primary <luty whicdi it inculcates ui»oii all is 
that of attendance at juiblic worsliip, for wdiich the 
Sunday rest was originally instituted. But it also 
indicates proper uses for the hours which are not 
spent in such attendance. In the past such guid¬ 
ance took the form mainly of prohibitions. We 
have seen that, when the prohibitions were few, 
the result was licence; and, when they were 
multiplied, Sunday became a day of gloom and 
boredom. Not to speak of the Scottish ‘ Sabbath,’ 
which lias become proverbial, the restraints were 
mischievous enough in England till past the 
Tuiddle of the 19th century. Hie children of pious 
parents might not play on Sunday except with 
a Noah’s ark. Boys and girls might not take 
exercise, but sat wearily still. Their elders, 
limited to ‘religious’ books or ‘sacred’ music, 
took refuge in sleep. Much harm was done to the 
rause of religion hy such observances, and still 
more by the opposition which Churchmen raised in 
Parliament to every proposal for allowing rational 
entertainments for the artisans of the great towns. 

A better spirit now prevails. But, while there 
is little of coercion by Church authority, there is 
very little of positive suggestion. The time has 
come when the Christian Church as a w’hole must 
formulate something like a programme, in.stead of 
leaving Sunday progress to individual experiment. 
Some such statement of princi})les as the follow¬ 
ing, if issued by authority, would relieve many 
troubled consciences and prevent much revolt. 

(1) Sunday is tho day for Christians to join in worship. No 
man spends it well who does not habitually unite with his 
neighbours in praise and prayer. 

(‘2) Sunday is a day of recreation. Recreation means different 
thinj;H for different people, since an esHenlial feature of it is 
chanire. The manual labourer will rest his body ; the brain 
worker will seek exercise; both alike ^ill be the better for a 
visit to a piclure-i^allery, or a concert, or a talk with friends. 

(:i) Sunday is the festival of family life. It is the only day on 
which most fathers can see much of their children. Unless 
some hours of the day are employed in cultivating family affec¬ 
tion, its ties will be dangerously relaxed. 

(4) Sunday is the day for meditation. The average man, if he 
does not devote some part of Sunday to reailing or thought 
about matters outside his daily occupiations, becomes a slave to 
routine and no longer possesses his own soul. 

(c) llowfiv ohficrvance am br. enforced .—By what 
meauH (an tlie due observance of Sunday bo pro¬ 
moted ? riie iirimitive Church punished .some 
offenders with excommunication ; the media'val 
(diurch employed tlie metliod of penance on a 
large scale. Both these weapons are now out of 
date ; and they were never of much use for pro¬ 
moting what is best. In juoportion as her rules 
jidvance from ‘thou shalt not’ to ‘ thou shalt,’ the 
Church is less and less able to use any kind of 
compulsion. She cannot, in fact, (compel her 
members to-day ; she can only jiersuade them 
through the teaching of ministers and the opinion 
of neighbours. 

The State, on the other hand, ju.st becaii.^o its 
conunandsare nearly all prohibitions, whose object 
is to protect the rights and interests of the com¬ 
munity, can and must use compulsion. Every 
breach of positive law can be measured and 
punished by line or imprisonment. Yet the main 
influence is regally that of public ojtinion ; for tlie 
magistrates and police, who administer the law, 
will always be strict or lax according to the 
general feeling of the society in which they live. 
The best means therefore of securing a proper 
observance of Sunday is to educate public opinion. 

Litkrat( ItE. —Many hundreds of volumes have been written 
on this Bubjeot. A very good account of some 300 will be found 


in Robert Cox, Tfie LHernturc of the S(tf)f)ath 2 vols., 

Edinbuigh, 1SG5. A few of llu'm are bisLorical, b\it the inasH 
are argmuents for and against the obligation of ilie Sal)l)ath, in 
wliioh the same ideas (very few) recur over and over at,oiin. The 
following short list gives Hpeciniens of the writings of differenL 
fountries and denom.jiations. The Ibiglisli (>redominate, for 
England has produced far more books than all the other 
countries put together. 

(i.) l^th century. ThomasAquinas,ii’x^osifiono/f/i«Cotn- 
maudrnentH. 

(ii.) Pith century.—Ma.irtin Luther, Larqer Cafec/twui and 
other books ; John Calvin, luxtituleH, hk. ii. eh. viii. ; Philip 
Melanchthon, The Augeburq Coufeaiu'on ; Thomas Cranmer, 
A Coj^futation of Unwritten VeritUs ; Richard Hooker, 
Ecclesiaetical Polity, v. h0~71. 

(iii.) 17th century. —Nicholas Bownde, Sahhathuin Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti or The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, Ix)ndon, 
159G, 41000; King James I., The Book of Sports, do. 1618; 
Francis White, A Treatise of the Sabbath Day, do. 1635 ; 
Peter Heylin, The Hist, of the Sabbath, do. 16.36; Hugo 
Grotius, De Teritate Reliqionis (’hristiaiar, Amsterdam, 1627, 
reprint, (ilasgow, 1745, bk. v. ; The Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, Ixmdon, 1047, 1G48; John Cocceius, 
Jndayatio Naturve Sabbnti, Leydim, 1G58 ; Edward Stilling- 
fleet, Irenicum, London, 1650 ; Richard Baxter, The Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day proved, do. 1G71. 

(iv.) ISth century. — Thomas Morer, Kupia^oj 'llfiepa, 
London, 1701; Jonathan Edwards, ‘ On the Pcri)otuity and 
Change of the Sabbath,’ Sermons xiii., xiv., xv., in I'wenty 
Sermons on Varimis Subjects, Edinburgh, 1804; Isaac Watts, 
The Holiness of Times, Places and People, London, 1733, Dis¬ 
course i., ‘On the Perpetuity of a Sahhath ’; Ajx Act for prevent¬ 
ing certain Abuses and Profanations on the Lord’s Day, 1781 ; 
Decree of the National Convention of France apjxnnting a new 
Calendar, 1793 ; Beilby Porteous, A Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, Ijondon, 1780. 

(v.) 19th century. — Report of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, 1832; ‘ Edinensis,’•S’undnr// Raihvay Travelling, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1847; J. A. Hessey, Sunduy : its Origin. Hist, and 
present Obligations (BL), Ix)ndon, 1860, 51889 ; Report of a 
Committee of Cotigress (U.S.A. 1833); Report of the Committee 
of the Legislature of New York, on (he Judiciary, 1838 ; E. W. 
Hengstenberg, U her den Tag des Herrn, Berlin, 1852, Eug, tr. 
London, 185:1; Francois Perenn^s, De I’Institution du 
dimanche, Paris, 1844 ; P. J. Proudhon, De la (.WUbration 
du dimanche, do. 1848 ; W. F. Crafts, The Sabbath for 3{an, 
New York, 1885 ; J. Lefort, Du Repos hebdomadaire, etc., 
Paris, 1873; C. BUttner, Die Sonntagsruhe im Gewerbebetricb 
undim Handelsgetverbe, Leipzig, 1805. 

Jlcylin and Hessey treat the (luestion historically and with 
mtich ability. Parts of tho history are well treated in articles 
and special chapters : Smith’s DCA, s.v. ' Lord’s Day’; A’ZfrU, 
S.v. ‘Sunday’ (deals chiefly with legislation); PRE'\ s.v. 
‘ Sonntagsfeier'; HDB, s.vv. ‘Lord's Day’ and ‘Sabbath.’ 
There is also a good chapter (ch. vii.) in W. E. H. Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, 2 vols., I/)ndon, 1806. 

M. G. Glazebrook. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—I. Origin.—The his¬ 
tory of the Sunday .school is not tlie history of 
religious education. The latter lia.4 always existed ; 
the; former is a im-dern in.stitution. The Sunday 
school i.s a voluntary lay organization conducting 
religious instruction in classes on Sunday, gener¬ 
ally hut not always in church buildings, generally 
hut not ahvays as part of a church organization. 
'I’he informal instruction that w'as jirobably given 
by teac'bers in the early Christian communities was 
somewhat akin to tlie activity of the Sunday school 
teacher. But the cateclictical schools^ which 
nourished in tlie jiost-apostolic Church were en¬ 
tirely dili'erent. Moreover, tiie regular catechizing 
of cliildren, wliic.h was ahvays tiie duty of the 
minister, albeit a duty very much neglected for 
many centuries, was not a precursor of the Sunday 
school. Indeed, if it bad been tliorouglily ell'ec- 
tive and w'ell develoued, tliere might never have 
been a Sunday scliool. The failure of the clergy 
tliorouglily to systematize and to develoji the 
religious education of the children made the Sun¬ 
day school necessary. Thus the Scottish clergy, 
w'ho were more successful in the training of children, 
regarded tlie new in.stitution at first as altogether 
superlluouH. The origin of the Sunday school is to 
be .sought in the sporadic ell’ort.s of earnest men and 
w'omeii to .supply some elementary instruction to 
children w’ho were neglected by the Church. The 
most notahlo instance of such efl'ort wa.s that of 
Robert Baikes at Gloucester; the name ‘Sunday 
school’ seems first to have been attached to bis 
1 See art. Catikuuimrn, Catbciiumenatk. 
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institution ; and tiiere was genetic connexioi 
between Kaikes’s enteri)rise and the whole Sunda; 
school iiioveinent tliat succeeded. 

2. The period of beginning's.—(^) Robert Raike 
and the Jirst Sunday schoids.- —Idle national dnt 
of universal education was not fully reeognize<l ii 
England until lifty years ago. in the 18th cent 
education was the privilege of the well-to-do. Even 
the many henetaci ions which had been jirovided 
from time to time for the edu(;ation of the poor 
had become almost universally devoted to the 
children of the middle classes. Moreover, with the 
development of the factory system, the children 
had been forced into labour at a very early age, 
with the result that they grew uji in hop(de.ss illit¬ 
eracy. Among a number of ellorts to remedy this 
intolerable condil ion the mo.st signilicant was that 
of Jtobert Kaikirs, editor of the (rlourestcr JournaL 
He was a man of generous sympathies, interested in 
various ellbi ts to ameli<u'ate the lot of the unfort¬ 
unate. IIis attention was attracted to the vicious 
conduct of the ‘ young pagans ’ who were emjdoycd 
in the factories during the week, but who were at 
large on Sunday, and who naturally employed 
their single holiday in the only rough recreation 
which they uiulerstood. Relieving that their 
ignorance wa.s responsible for their depravity, he 
gather(‘d a number of them into a school and 
secured four women at one shilling per day to in¬ 
struct tliem ‘ in reading and tlie Ciiurc-h Catechism.’ 
The date of this simple enterprise, which was soon 
co[)ied in numerous (owns, is usually set at 1780. 
Sunday schools became so po[)ular that attention 
was given to them in the Oentlcnian's Magazine, 
and the various letters in that once inlluential 
[)eriodical .still remain our most important source 
of information legarding the beginning of tiu; 
mov(unent. Wesby, in Ids itineracy, .soon came 
upon Sunday schools in various places, and with 
line insight immediately saw their possibilities. 

{b) Tke Sunday school in Anierictf. —'I’he Ameri¬ 
can churches were accustomed to hold 8ervi(‘es in 
the moridng and afternoon, 'riuue was an ‘ inter¬ 
mission ’ of an hour or more, during which a.simph^ 
lunch wa.s eaten. Naturally this period was often 
used for the catechetical instruction of the 
children, for whom the somewhat solemn .services 
])rovided little that was appropri.-le. There i.s no 
evidence that any such practice v as at all (‘ommon 
I)revious to the Itevolution. riie catechizing of 
children took place in the schools, in the family, 
and in coniu'xion with the pastoral visits of the 
ininister. A large [)roportion of the children were 
of course altogct tier iieglcctc'd. The period of the 
Revolutionary War was not favourable to religious 
education, and the .strong influence of France 
tended decidedly away from religion. In tlui 
general desire ot the (jhuiches to meet this condi¬ 
tion, they turned with interest to tlie new in.stitu- 
tion of the Sunday school, which had been intro¬ 
duced into the tJnited States from Fhigland. It 
was not in America primarily (though it was to 
some extent) a school held on Sunday for illiterate 
childrcm who could not be instructed on week¬ 
days, but lather a school conducted by the Church 
for religious instruction on the day .set ap.art for 
that purj)ose. Thus from the beginning tlie Sun¬ 
day school in America was more closcdy redated to 
the Church than it was for a long time in England. 
'Fhis is not to say that there was not considerable 
oT)position in the one country as in the other from 
clergyiiKm who felt the danger of the intrii.sion of 
ine.xpert laymen. 

(c) Sunday srhoul organizations. — Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Raikes schools 
organizations for propagating the institution came 
into existcuice. 

William Fox, a London merchant, had had in contemi>Iation 


alarec plan for Die K^ratmtous instruction of the poor. V^hen 
he leariled of the Raikes scheme, it aeemed ^0 
cal than his own more ambitious project ; and J 

in forininu- in 17sr., the Society for the hstahlis iment and 
Supi^ort of’ Sunday School.s. In I7i)6 was organized the L. ire 
burih Gratis Sabbath School Society Others 
other Scottish cities. In RSIH the Hihcrman Sunday Sc 1 oo 
Society was or^ranizeci in Diihlin. Those societies collected 
funds for the e.stal.Iishment of new schools, for the payment of 
teachers, for the purchase of Ihbles, spelJiny-books, eUx Iho 
practice of pavinR teachers, althou^rh continued in a few places 
for many yeaVs, very soon gave way to the volunteer sj.sleni, 
with the spread of the new institution. A number of young 
men who were giving- their services in the .Sunday schools of 
London felt the necessity of mutual help and conference, and 
ortranized in 1803 the Sunday School Society for this purpose. 
This organization became the most signific^ant means of develop¬ 
ing the Sunday school in Great Britain. 

Organization began in Americ.a with the First-Day or Sunday 
Sc-.hool .Society at Philadelphia, in It was undenomina¬ 

tional in character and philanthropic in purpose. The visit of 
Albert May of London in 1811 greatly stimulated interest In 
Sunday school organizations. Many of them were formed in 
Aiiioric'aJi cities. After a iiuiuher of feileratioiis of ihc86 had 
been made, the de.sire for a national undenominational union 
resulted in the organization in 18-34 of the American Sunday 
School Union, whic-h has continued to do effective work to the 


(ft) Lessons and nicthods of teaching. —The earli¬ 
est Sunday .^cliool teaching was of the most primi¬ 
tive .sort. Many schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic were obliged to give much of tlicir time to 
Tie simple.^t les.sons in reading and .spelling. Ke- 
igious instruction consisted of the memorizing of 
Mdijiture, hymns, and catechism, the teacher 
limply listening to the recitation. Soon some 
simple plans of lessons were prepared, with some 
practical apjirecdation of child religion. llel[ts to 
the teaclier were the Sunday School Repository, or 
Teachers’’ Magazine, which began in Jjondon in 
'813, and the Atncr'icaii Sunday School Magazine, 


;tarted in 1824. 

3. Development of the Sunday school in 
America, - -(o) Dcnoinintitiontd organizations,-~ 
Tlie delinite adoption of tlie Sunday .‘^chool by the 
Uhuicli in America is seen in th<; .stojis taken by 
ilmost all the denominations subsequent to the 
rganizalion of the AnuMiean .Sunday >Sch()ol 
Tiioii to supervise and exttmd the work within 
heir own churelies. For example, in 1827 the 
Sunday School Union of tlie Med iiodist Episcopal 
Tiureli was organized in'New York (Tty ; Rajitist 
ind Uongregationul organiziitions starting in 1825 
eveloped into the American Raptist Fuhlication 
society in 1840, and into the Congri'gational 
8ahbalh Seliooi and Uulilisliing Society in 1808. 
Tie .suiicrior church bodies of other denominations 
ndei'took similar re.sponsihilities. 

{b) The Sunday School as a pioneer religions 
•gcncy. — It is easy in the light of our modern 
dueatiomil science to criticize the jioor endeavour.s 
f early I'cligious education, hut no history of the 
r'onderfiil dcveiopmeiit of the Mississippi valley 
vould lie aiiequate wiiicli failed to recognize the 
ocial signilicance of the little Sunday .scliools that 
rent far ahead of the organized CTiiirch into the 
aoneer communit ies. 

In 18‘2y the American Sunday School Union eHtaiilished its 
rst western hen<hpiarlera at (Jincinnati, and in tlv following 
ear resolved at its annual convention t o undertake the organiza- 
lOti of a Sunday school in every destitute place in tiie.Missis- 
ppi valley. Funds were raised, lay and cleri('.al mission.'vriea 
ere ajipointed, and a notable aihance was made. \ single 
lissionary in the course of a life of arduous journeying orgiii- 
ted over new schools. A.s it was said of old that wlu-re 
en Ifehrews lived there should he a 8\ nagogoie, so it came to be 
he evpeftation in America that, wherever three or four (3hris- 
an families were tieighhours, a .Sunday school should he started, 
t lirst, in the fann-houHe, later in the school-house or in the 
aiirt house. Very many churches of the West had their origin 
the ai'tivities of a few of the lailv who had begun religious 
■ork by the organization of a little .Sunday school. 

(c) The Internat'ional Sunday School Associa^ 
convention system has been eluirae- 
iri.stie of the American mo'ement. Neighbour- 
ood conventions were held before 1820. Siu'ing- 
"g from tlie annu.al meeting of the American 
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Sunday Scliool Union, a national convention of 
Sunday school workers was called in 1832. After 
a very successful session this body adjourruid to 
meet the following year. Numerous state and 
county conventions met in tlie succeedinj^ years, 
until ill 18,'”)0 a third annual convention was called. 
The foil it li did not meet until after the Civil War, 
in 1801), and by that time the noted Illinois leaders, 
13. K. .Jacobs, Ei^lward E;j^‘.,deston, .J. 11. Vimamt, 
and D. L. Moody were [irominent. While this 
convention was not called international, there weia; 
d(*le;;ates from Canada and from the Jlritish Isles. 
The same was true of the lifth convention of 1872, 
at which the uniform lessons were adopted. The 
niovement then became definitely or<j:anized as 
international, with delef^^ates from all the states 
ami provinces of North America. An otlicial body 
was ^M'adnally develojied, which supm vised the ox- 
tension of the system tostati*, (!ounty, and township 
conventions, meetinj,^ annually and leadin;^^ up to 
the ^^reat triennial gatherin;.^. At the (deventh 
convamtion in 1905 it was resolved to incorporate 
under the name ‘ International Sunday School 
Association.’ 'I'his was done in 1907, headquarters 
beiin.^ established at Chica^m. A completely 
articulated oi'^anization exists under an executive 
committee, with a general secretary and a corps of 
siipm intendents over the various divisions and 
dejiartnicnt s. 

{(/) 'I'/ia development of the lesson system .—As an 
improvement on mere memorizing, the ‘ limited 
lesson’ system came into vogue alxnit 1825. Two 
ye.ars later Albert Jiidson published a iiuestion- 
book, which supplied some note's and explan.ations 
of the sedcctcd lessons. In the same year the 
AiiK'rican Sunday School Union issued {\\o Union 
Question- Hook, whiedi was followed annually by 
others c.overing a consieh'iahie portion of the llible. 
Various scdiemes followed, the result partly of 
private enterprise, partly of elenominational zeal. 
There was no adequate direction, and Sunday 
school leaders f(dt the need of some unity of ell’ort. 
After much discussion the cm vend ion of 1872 
voted to issue a uniform system of lessons for all 
Sunday school pupils. A lesson committee was 
ai)pc)inted, and great enthusiasm was develope<l in 
the sclu'im;. 'I'he co-operation of the Jlritish 
Sunday School Union was secured, and the le.ssons 
becjime practically universal. Noted writers pre¬ 
pared lesson-helps and commentaries; great 
teachers’ meetings were held for the exposition of 
the lesson of the forthcoming Sunday, and the 
public press fre(iuently devoted a column on Satur¬ 
day to this purpose. 

After twenty years of great external success the 
educational value of the uniform h'sson was 
seriously called in (question. The subject w.as 
warmly debated in conventions. At last, in I9(>8, 
the convention decided, while continuing the uni¬ 
form lesson, to authorize its h's.son committee to 
prenare a thoroughly graded course, to be useil by 
such sclnjols as desired it-. 'This has since bet'ii 
done, and a scries of text-books has been prepared 
by tiie various denominations upon the les.sons 
thus outlined. 

(c) 'rettclirv traininy .—It has been recognized 
that most Sunday sciiool teaching has been very 
unsatisfactory. Ellorts have been made almost 
from the b('ginning to ellect improvement. The 
institutes held since 1837 for public school teachers 
were a challenge to the Sumlay school, which was 
answered by the develo})ment of conferences and 
institutes. Idle normal class of J. JI. Vincent in 
Illinois in 1857 was a model which many followed. 
Courses for normal training of increasing .scope 
have been issued, until to-day those published by 
the various denominational societies and prejiareil 
by educational experts are of very high grade. A 
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summer school has been established at Lake 
Ceneva, Wisconsin, where instruction for pro¬ 
fessional and lay workers is carri(‘d on during the 
vacation season. 

(/) The Sunday School Conned of Evany ('Tout I 
Denominations. — The activity of the vano\is 
denominations in Sunday school work has very 
mark(‘dly deveh)ped tluring the last thirty years, 
until there has grown up a j)rol(‘ssi()nal l)ody of 
editors and secretaries representing the more 
delinitely Church point of view. 'I'liese leaders, 
feeding the need or a common (‘xpression of tin' 
denominational res]>onsihility for re'ligious educa¬ 
tion, organized in 1910 the Sunday School Council 
of Kvangedical Denominations. Annual meetings 
are held, at which important problems of educa¬ 
tional policy and administration are discussed, 
'riie existence of such a iei)resentative body natur 
ally raised the (im*stion of future responsibility 
for the ma king of the h'ssons for the Sunday school 
world, d'he lesson committee has therefore been 
la'constituted, Jind now consists of eiglit members 
selected from the international association, ('ight 
UK'mbers selected by the council, and one member 
select(‘d by eacli denomination having a lesson 
committee. 

iy) The emphasis on relay ions education .—The 
last quarter of a century Inis been marked by a 
growing emphasis upon the more serious educa¬ 
tional responsibility of the Church. This was seen 
in the deman<l for the graded curriculum. In 
addition to tin* international lessons, s(!veral very 
signilicant <‘o\uses of study have been produceil, 
notably the Constructive Sindies ai tl)e I Diversity 
of (,’hicago Dress, the Conxpletely Craded Series of 
Scribner, and sevtual stuie.s of vjirious <lenomilla¬ 
tions. In 1903 was organized the lleligious Educa¬ 
tion Association to j)romote the educational ideal 
in religion and the religious ideal in liducation. 
The As.sociation holds annual conventions or con¬ 
ferences, conducts studies and surveys, publislies a 
magazine, gathers in itsollices in Chicago all signi¬ 
ficant mat(‘iial on religious edu(%*ition, and con¬ 
ducts an extmisive coriespomlence of advici? and 
stimulus on problems in this field. Several 
denominations have established Boards of Kelig- 
ious Educ.'ition, which an; undertaking the super¬ 
vision of the entire educational work of the Church. 
Leaders of griait ability are being selected as 
secretaries. In some cases these boards are pre¬ 
paring new and specially graded (uirricula. 

The numerous agencies of religious education 
are being co-onlinated in the more progressive 
chundies under a professional director of religious 
education. He is becoming the educational 
minister of the Church. Some collegi.'S and uni¬ 
versities and most theological seminaries have 
established chairs of religious education, by means 
of which a trained jirofessional force is being 
devidoped and scientific work in n'ligious education 
is licing undertaken. An extensive literature has 
already been produced, both technical and j)opular. 

4 - British developments.—(a) The Snnehnj School 
Union .—The parent society in London developed 
into a nation-wide enterjirise. In 1821 there were 
four metrojiolitan auxiliaries and sixty provincial 
unions, besides the Sunday Sc hool Society of Ireland 
and the Sabbatli School Union of Scotland. The 
rej)orts of that year show 4000 schools with 36,000 
teachers, and 500,000 scholars. In 1823 infant schools 
were adcled for children below the ordinary Sunday 
sc'hool age, as in 1811 'fhomas Charles of Bala, the 
Welsh Mc'thodist leader, had already established 
adult schools. I’he latter subsequently became 
known as senior classes, and in time both infant 
and .senior branches became part of a completely 
organized school. The Union celebrated its jubilee 
in 1853 by inaugurating a fund for the erection of 
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a permanent Imildinp;. In 186‘2, at the time of the 
International Exhibition in London, a j^eneral 
Sunday school convention was held, attended by 
delegates from all over the Ilritish Isles, as well 
as from the Continent, the United States, and the 
Colonies. British Sunday schools (‘re accustomed 
t/O meet in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
the Union had i)iepared annually a double series 
of lessons. Be; 4 ^innin^ with 1874, the British 
Lessons Committee co-oi)erated with the American 
Committee in the production of the international 
series of l(‘ssons. 

In 1880 was celebrated the centenary of Sunday 
schools throuL^hout the United Kin}j:dom, and a 
great convention was held in London to which 
delegates came from all over the Avorld. As a 
result of this enlarged interest, the Union modilied 
its constitution so as to become thoroughly national 
in character, representation to the counties being 
extended in 1890. 

During the last thirty years the Union has 
developed a very signilicant philaiB.hropic work, 
including country homes for poor scholars, a home 
of rest for lady teachers, a children’s convalescent 
home, etc. 

( 6 ) Edncdtional progress. — In the second quarter 
of the 19th cent, a forward movement in the science 
and art of iiedagogy began in Scotland. David 
»Stow organized the (Basgow Normal School for the 
training of teachers. Believing that the same 
principles (M)iild be apidied to religious education 
he published in 182(3 a training system. The 
Union published in 1837 Popular Education, or a 
Normeu School Manual, In 1856 a training class 
Avas organized at Pimlico. An attempt was made 
in 1861 to establish a college for Sunday school 
teachers, but it was found more feasible to develoj) 
a system of standardizing examinations. 'I'he 
college was linally established in 1899, and the 
examination system adapt('d to this organization. 

In addition to the publicfition of lessons and the 
encouragement of teacluir training, the Union has 
developed a considerable lit^uature for teachers 
and scholars, a separate building being required 
for this phase of its work. 

5. World Sunday school work. —The Sunday 
school spread naturally through the English Hj)eak- 
ing world. Various ellbrts were mad(!, beginning 
as early as 1815, to establish it on the (huitinent, 
but with slight success, d'he convention in London 
in 1862, at tin; earnest solicitation of Ailxu t \y<jod- 
riitf’ undertook a continental propaganda. Sunday 
schools were established in all European countries. 

'I'llis movement was promott'd by the Avorld’s con¬ 
ventions which met in London in 1889, in St. Louis 
in 1893, in London in 1898, in Jerusalem in 1904, 
in Rome in 1907, in Washington in 1910, in Zurich 
in 1913. At Rome the World Sundny School 
Association was organized, with American and 
British sections. Missionary work in (diina, India, 

S. Africa, and Euro])e was assigned to the Iliitish 
section ; in Jajian, Korea, the Philipj)ines, S. 
Ameri(‘a, and in the Muslim fields to the American 
section. The Association reported at Ziiri(4i tlio 
world Sunday school menibershij) as 30,015,037, 
with 310,057 sch(wls, and 2,669,630 officers and 
teachers. 

6. Non-Protestant Sundayschools. —The Roman 
Catholic Church has adajited the Sunday schoc^l to 
its system, though without relimiuishing the con- 
(rol to lay leadership. In the Hebrew Reformed 
Synagogue the Sunday school, generally under 
paid teachers, h;ia bi'come very ene(dive. Among 
the Eatt(‘r-Day Saints an excellent system of 
religious education has bc'cn developed, including 
the Sunday s(9iool. The Christian Science churches 
have established Sunday schools especially for 
children. 
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SUNNITES.—I. Distribution — Islam is at 
j)resent divided into two great unevenly divided 
sections. Tlie Shi'alis {q.v.) are foiiml in Persia 
and among the masses in India ; the Sunnites in 
the Turkish empire as it was prior to the Great 
Wtir, in N. Africa, Egyiit, other parts of Africa, 
C(mtral Asia, Afghanistan, India, China, and the 
East Indies. In India the ruling class is of 
Sunnite faith ; in the Turkish empire there are 
numbers of Shi'ahs of the l>etter clas.s who make a 
point of concealing their ndigioiis convictions. 
The Muhammadan po]»ulation of the Avorld is 
estimated to he about 221,000,000, and of this 
total it is reckoned that about 15,000,000 are 
Shi'ahs ; the rest are Sunnis. The Ihadis (y.e.) of 
E. Arabia and N. and E. Africa .'110 not relatively 
numerous and are neither Sbi'ah nor Sunnite 
inasmuch as they claim descent from the Kharijite ^ 
schism of th(‘ early Umayyad period. '^I'he Zfiidites 
(q.v.) of Yemen, though of Shfah origin, are on 
terms of fellowship with the Sunnit(?s of Araliia. 

2 , The term ‘Sunnite’ and the early attitude 
towards the sunnah.—The Siiuriiti; is the follower 
of the sunuoA (* f(n in,* ‘outline,’ 'inode,* ‘usage 
or the view and usage of the Jh'ofdiet. 4’lie issue 
inifilied in the use of the term is as to how new 
demands of thought are to be satislied and new 
situations are to be met. The party of tlu^ sunnah 
contended that, where the (.Qur’an did not fully 
and clearly provide dinaction, tlie inquirer should 
seek trustworthy information as to what Muham¬ 
mad had said on the subject, what his action had 
been with relation to it, or what he liad apjiroved 
in others. The sunnrth of the Projihet would be 
found embodied in a tradition (hatUtli), and it was 
of the highest importance that the trustworthiness 
of traditions should be eertilied. They were 
tested, not by their intrinsic probability or by 
their consistency with other reports, but solely by 
the reputed reliability of the succession of persons 
through whom they had been handed down. If 
th(^ *isndcl, or chain of guarantors, liad no nn- 
reliahle members, the contents of a tradition were 
considered to furnish iinimpeaeliable suppoit for 
the opinion or course of action on behalf of which 
they had been cited. This mode of arriving at the 
sunnah of the Prophet opened the way to the 
wholesale fabrication and perversion of traditions 
to suit the needs of persons hard ])ressed for argu¬ 
ments on behalf of causes honest or dishonest. 
Abii IJanifah (t 150 A.H.) seems to have felt that 
tradition as a basis of support was not suftiedent. 
Possibly, as a Persian he lacked the Arab’s respect 
for this mode of proof and sought a more rational 
method, but what determined his attitude to an 
1 See art. KhawXrm. 
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even greater degree was probably the notoriously 
untrustworthy manner in which traditions were 
produced. He preferred to resort directly to the 
Qur’an and, where it was not explicit, to decide 
according to his own view of what might fairly be 
inferred from its teaching as bearing on the 
(juestion in hand. This method of obtaining direc¬ 
tion involved two principles wdiich the party of the 
sunnah ior a long time viewed with distrust, viz. 
ra’y, or independent personal judgment, and qiyds, 
argument from the analogy of known cases to 
secure direction for new cases. Both of these were 
thought to imply disrespect towards inspired 
authority. Aba ijanifah went farther than this in 
the readiness wdiich he show’cd to depart from the 
written authority of the Qur’an and tlie direction 
given by the sunnah. Even when these gave a 
clear decision, or where the principle of qu/ds gave 
a dehiiite instruction, the situation might suggest 
a better view or a wiser course of action. To 
follow such a suggestion was a duty. The prin¬ 
ciple here implied is termed istUisdn, preference, 
or asking for the better thing. It involves personal 
independent judgment [ra^y) to a greater degree 
than the employment of qiyds does and is still 
more inconsistent with the early view of the party 
of the sunnah (’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah). Malik ibn ’Anas 
(t 179 A.H.) lived in the atmosphere of tradition at 
Medina, and tradition had more weight with him 
than with Abu I.lanifah. Still, where traditions 
w'ere being forged at the rate he knew and for the 
puri)oses of which he was aware, there was room 




lor a principle of decision in legal and doctrinal 
(luestions w'hich w’ould protect Islam against in¬ 
jury through ca])ricious or irrational judgments. 

Malik, therefore, admitted the rule of xstisldh, the 
sticking of the jtublic welfare, which might over¬ 
ride the dictation of the Sacred Book and the 
sunnah. The strict party of tlie sunnah opposed 
(his rule, as it had the liberal practice of Abil 
llanifah ; both allowed too much room to ra'y. 
i’o men accustomed to earlier comliiions, when the 
absence of a sunnah which might cover all cases 
left room for decision on other grounds, the mere 
multiplying of traditions did not atlord a sufficient 
reason for surrendering methods of obtaining 
guidance which had betm followed when traditions 
W’ere not available. Meanwhile the uninformed 
ma.sses of Islam were strongly inclined to the 
siin})ler method of appeal to external authority. 

Qiyds, istihsdn, istisldh, and m’y were too human, 

and hence too feeble and erring. Ihe future of "“"^stenUy aVgued forlhe The Mu tazilah ohar^ed 

Islam largely depended on whether free scholarship ^ith jfivinjf God a partoer (shirk), it was polytheism 

{ra'y) or authority {sunnah) became the ruling 
factor in the community, whether the need of the 


later Sunni belief and also brought out and 
sharpened the weapons by which rationalism 
sought to destroy tlie [lositions of the ’Ahlu-’s- 
Sunnah. The latter applied to their opponents 
the name Mutazilah, ‘dissenters’ or ‘ seceders.’ 

It W'as a name w hich had been used in a favour¬ 
able sense of pious ascetics or hermits, but in the 
late‘2nd cent. A.H. it was given an unfavourable 
significance and came to mean heretics. On the 
one side were the ’Alilu-’s-Sunnah, and opposed to 
them were the ’Ahlu-’r-Ra’y, the Mutazilah. The 
fundamental question for both parties w as the true 
(conception of (lod. Was the view held by the one 
party or the other a view w hich did justice to the 
unity of the 8u})reme Being? Was it one which 
adequately set forth ai. protected Ilis character 
as a perh^ct Being? 'I'hc Nlu'tazilah, as their ortho¬ 
dox antagonists called tlieiu, w(^re proud to describe 
themselves ns the ‘ t'arty .jf tlu‘ (divine) unity and 
justice’ (’Ahlu-’t-'rawdiid wa’i-'adl). They charged 
the party of the sunnnh with a contradiction of 
both these divine virtues. 

Connected with those fundamental issues were others of 
aufliciently vital iinporuince hut Muhordinate to them. The 
(]uestion as to the source of aulluuity for belief and conduct 
refpiircd to be solved. The parts of the C^ur’an and sunnah 
insisted upon a literal conformity to these two sources, while 
the Mu'Uzilah demanded that belief and conduct should be 
consistent with reason, and the inetlmd by which the rational 
view W'as to he tested was that of the Aristotelian logic. This 
science was known by the term kaldm (f/.v.), and those who 
relied upon it wi-re designated Mvitakallimim — descriptions 
without intrinsic stigma, but ac(iuiring in the hands of the 
orthodox Sunnites the unideasant implication of heresy and 
heretics respectively. The Mu'tazilah nevertheless were proud 
to call themselves 'Ahlu-'l-’Aql, ' the party of reason,' and felt 
that only by reason could one reach a worthy view of God and 
of man’s duty to Him. The Qur’an wa.s saved from absurd 
interpretations and became a real guide for reasonable beings 
only as it was subjected to a rational process of study. Literal 
acceptance of the text had led the orthodox to proclaim the 
dogma of the uncreated and eternal nature of the Qur’an, and 
, party in this early time they applied the dogma even to the 

_ers and words of the book as written and to the sounds of 

the uttered recitation or reading. It was in the controversy 
regarding the uncreated nature of the Qur’an that Aljmad ibn 
Hanhal Q.r.) appeared as the outstanding champion of the 
traditional view. When pressed hy the Mu'Uziliteargument to 
the effect that the human media and the Inanimate records 
were obviously not unlimited In either nature or duration, his 
answer was that the book declared itself to be (or, rather, God 
in the book declared it to be) kaldm Alldh, i.e. the word or 
speech of God, which was inseparably and uninterruptedly an 
attribute (fftYa) of God. It could not be dissociated from the 
thought of God and the divine reason and was therefore eternal. 
This polemic instantly raised the question of the divine attri¬ 
butes (fi/rtf). Was the kaldm Alldh to be conceived as an 
entity independent as to essence from the being or essence of 
God? Were all the attributes entities in this sense? On the 
basis of the statements of the Qur’an the party of the sunnah 

. . _J i-L_Z^kiornrorl 


Muelims xva.s to be conceived according to the view 
of intelligent leaders or to that of the great body 
of the people wdth its clinging to old-established 

Mu'tazilite reaction.—The traditional 
and rationalistic tendencies both went on develop- 
ino- and (lie mutual antagoriisin between them 
W'as inten.sitied. The rationalistic party became 
recognized a.s a party whhdi favourecl ray, lent 
its approval to Greek philosc^phy and Christian 
culture, and regularly employed the Aristotelian 
method of arriving at truth. The earlier khalijahs 
of the Abbasid dynasty had been interested in 
these things, hut they became established^ and 
officially approved under the AAa/i/aA al-Maraan 
(t 218 A.H.). In the last year of his reigri he 
in.stituted an inquisition against the traditionalists. 
This inquisition [al-Mihna) went on for sixteen 
years (‘218-2.34 A.H.), and, wliile it lasted, the 
orthodox sutlcred severely and their leaders were 
often under peril of death. This period of persecu¬ 
tion, with the strenuous controversies which it 
witnessed, settled the characteristic marks of the 


to assert that there were other eternal entities beside God. 
The Qur’Stn text should not be interpreted in such a sense as to 
violate the unity of God and ‘ associate ' other beings with Him. 
It should be explained in an allegorical sense (ta’wd) where the 
literal sense would involve irreverence or what was irrational. 
The ortho<lox rejoinder relentlessly attacked the presumptuous 
setting up of ra'u over the kaldm Alldh. It surely was the 
greater sin that the creature should venture to set aside the 
plain words which God had spoken because to him they seemed 
absurd. The ambiguity of the terms used in the contro^rsy 
made agreement between the two parties impossible. Word 
of God ■ meant one thing for Ahmad ibn Ilanbal and a very 
different thing for his persecuting inquisitors. For h>m to 
claim that his Qur’in was uncreated, and for them to reply that 
their Qur’kn was created, must necessarily have left each where 
he was before the argument. The sunnah party suffered much 
ridicule at the hands of their opponents because of their readi- 


rbal acceptance of the Qur’an teachings, with a consent to 
leave questions as to how such things could be with God Him¬ 
self to make plain later or not to make plain m He chose, it 
was to bean acceptance ‘without seeing how (brla ka\fa,or, 
contracteil, balkaifa). Connected with this sidijcct oi the 
anthropomorphic attributes and acts of God in the Qur an is that 
of the possibility of actually seeing God, as the Qur an fleclares. 
If the saints see God, it is implied that the anthropomorphic 
view is literally true ; if it is not true, they do not see Uira. 

One more element in the Mu'tazilite controversy 
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remains to be noti(;od. The party of tlie sunna 
held tlie characteristic Aral) view that the will o 
Allah was the all-deteriniiiin^'' source of chan^i 
and activity in the world. The ‘ party of 'aql 
allowed to man the capacity to initiate action ant 
placed ui)on him the reN})onsibility for his choice, 
i^ecau.se of their attitude on this special point, th( 
Mu'tazilah are classed as Qadarites (believers in 
free will), 'i’heir ar; 4 unient at,tacked tlie orthodox 
particularly on tlm ^^round that they held man 
responsiljlc for his acts and nevertheless denie* 
that ho was free. Freedom he mi^dit seem t< 
have, but it was only illusory ; in reality his act: 
were created by (dod, without wlmrii nothin^^ 
luippened. This orthodox contention the Mii tazilal 
repudiated as involving' injustice to man and als< 
as implyin^^ an insultiny^ iiupeachment of God’: 
justice. 

4 . Re-establishment of orthodoxy.—The Mu 
tazilitf' controver.sy was summarily terminated by 
the hJidlifah al-j\Iutawakkil in 234 A.H. II 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors, 
declared the doctrines that tlu'y had chamj)ione«' 
to be otl’cnces a^^ainst the State, and ))roclaimct 
the orthodox views to repre.sent the otlicial ojtinions 
which alone would be tolerated in Islam. Tliis 
otlicial endorsement of the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah has 
been maintained in Islam down to the i)resent. 
The doj^matic beliefs of the persecuted orthodox 
are held by both Sunnites and Shi'ahs, and the 
Sunni kh.ilifate has re;.,oilarly stood sponsor for 
them. There is no doubt Uiat the Mu'tazilite 
kh(tllf(ihs of the Mihna period represented a 
relatively small minority in the Muslim world of 
their time and that al-Mutawakkil was wise not 
to continue his suj)port of their views in the face 
of an a(herse jiopular sentiment. Tradition and 
Qur’an retained tlieir hold upon the mas.^es, to 
whom their directness and their clear mandatory 
accent appealed as mere rcllcctive opinion could 
hardly ho))e to do. 'The ^oeat bocly of Islam 
rarpL^o'd its(df beldnd the orthodox JchdLifdhs, and 
the Mu'tazilah tend to disappear little by little. 
The free thinkin^^ teachers notwithstandin;^^ p^ive 
the traditional theolopdans a |i;reat deal of trouble, 
in sj)ite of the smallness of their numbers. It was 
easy to maki; a system based on literal interpreta¬ 
tions aiipcar ridiculous when attacked by means of 
keen dialectic, and the: orthodox tenacity and 
insistence did not prevent their }>arti 8 ans from 
feeliuji^ an awkward discomfort when they were 
forcecl to evade rather th.an answer the attacks 
made u])on them. It will be readily umbustood 
that the man who enabled them to intlict genuine 
defeat upon their opponents, Abii’l-Hasan al- 
Ash'ari {q.v.), W(uild seem to the orthodox to be 
almost a |)ro})hct w hen he arrived. 

5 . Abu’l-Hasau al-Ash'ari.—Al-Ash'ari had been 
loii;.,^ trained in the views and ar^^-unumts of the 
Mutakallims, and there is .some plausibility in 
the leyend which rcjuesimts him as usin;,,^ their 
method apoiinst his own teacher al-Jubbai to the 
di.scomliture of the lattt'r. He had apparently 
come to see that the Aristotelian lo;;ic was valu¬ 
able, not for the discovery of truth, but for making 
explicit the sigriihcance of protiositions which were 
taken for granted and for the confutation of false 
arguments. It became clear to him that religion 
could not be fault securely ujion kalam, a formal 
science. The foundation must be in revelation 
through inspired men and media, through projihets 
and sacred writings. Feeling that, in spite of their 
|a)or logic, the {larty of the suiuuih had founded 
Islj^m 111)011 the true basis, that tradition was a 
genuinely trustworthy means of communicating 
revealed guidance from age to age, and that the 
consensus of the Muslim community {ijnid) ex¬ 
pressed through its leaders was more reliable than 


the judgment of the individual Mutakallim, al- 
Ash'ari returned to the orthodox faith which he 
seems to hare inherited from his forbears in the first 
instance. He came back converted tlirough his 
own employment of kcildjti against itself, and 
naturally he made use of the weapon from that 
time (300 A.H.) forward to disprove the views of 
the Mu'tazilah and to develop into a system the 
orthodox doctrine. 

6 . The principle of consensus.—The principle of 
consensus ojierated more largely from the days of 
al-Asharl onward. It was Ash-ShaU'i (t204 a. 11 .) 
who first made extensive use of it in his teaching 
and was prejiared to accejit it as a guide where the 
Qur’an and sunnah failed to afford direction. His 
jirefereiice fur ijina was a])j)roved only with re¬ 
serve by the rigiil IJaiibalite orthodoxy of the 3rd 
century. Al-llukhari’s strictness in tlie criticism 
of hadiths and his refu.sal to give an opinion on 
the human utterance of the Qur’iln are possiblj^ 
alike ba.sed upon an employment of {\\q ijrml. 
The principle has a bearing upon the division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shi'ahs. In the days of 
the early Ash'arite school this division, which is 
based, not uj)on dogmatic differences of a genuine 
religious character, but u[)on a divergent view of 
the khalifate, had not yet taken place, and the 
ijmd embraced the whole Muslim community. 
Wlien the division came, it was recognized that 
the ’Ahlii-'s-Sunnah lay beyond the boundaries of 
the Persian empire as orgMiiized under the Safawids 
A.i). 1502), and tliat ijitui had a sense and a bind- 
ng force in Sunnite Islam which it did not have 
n Persia. The Persian Muslims readily accord 
he name Sunnis to their rivals and accept Shi'ah 
as a j)i-oper term by wliich to describe themselves. 
Ijina is es})(*cially a Sunnite piirici})le and has 
guided the lea<ling movements and changes of 
Sunnite Islam during many centuries. There is 
no need of its use among the Shi'ahs, where a|)f)eal 
's nia<le to the inspired authority of the hna)ns as 
t is voiced througli their viujtdhidft. 

1)1 spite of the fnet Ltiat the Itaiilxalite school, so powerful in 
■he :!r(l cetit. of Ishita, is now almost a rievtlis^ihle (piatitit>, al- 
Csir.'iri, the founder of the Sunnite theoloj,oi';il Huslcni, was an 
rdent tfanl>alile after his conversion and died in that faith 
A.U.). It is nec(\ssary to say, however, that the views 
vhich are now held by all the Sunnite schools are the founder’s 
iew 8 as somewhat lilieralizod hy the Asltarite school after his 
oath. There is evidence to show' that the cast-iron system 
ito which the j^rcaC teui'her came hack at tlie time of his 
■onveicsion from .Mu'Uizilism was modified Itirouj^h the very 
uildtn influence which he brought with him. It was prohatily 
.l-Asli'an’s thought to employ kalaiu for purely apologetic 
lurposes, Imt his followers gave much more scope to the 
irificiple of the (‘ons(‘n.sus than he seems to have thought of. 
’he ' a'w Correct Hooks’ of tr.aditions {Kitdhn Sittali), of wliich 
lie two great Sahiha of al-Hukh.ari and Mtislim are the most 
sseiitial aulhorilics, contain the only generally accepted evi- 
lence as to the sunnah, but in the api»licatiori of the sunnah 
he principle of the ijnia, used in accordance w ith ttie scholastic 
iictiiod introduced by al-AslTari, has made it possible to leave 
’ar behind the strii'.t views of law lield by the triumphant 
lanhalile school of the .'ird .Muslim century. That kind of 
tu haiigitig orthodoxy would not have jireserved the unity of 
ilain as ii has been preserved among the Sunnites. Modern 
anhahtes arc the consistoit successors of the early Panh.alite 
chool before al-.\sh‘ari, hut they exert little iiifliienee. Sumiite 
slam is an Ishirn to which the lilieral views of the Il.anititccs and 
le moderate views of tlie M.ilikites atul Shati'ites have had less 
:id less diflieulty in .adjusting themselves a.s time has passed, 

10 that in oiiinion and practice unity and even a large ine.isure 
f uniformity have come to prevail. The llanhalite domination 
'f tlie Sunni sect liecame at once inijiossihle with the admission 
the kalntn method and the broader urulerstanding of (he 
'.a. The schools dilTer, as they have alw•a.^s dillcred, in the 
xlent to which they recognize certain liberal principles and 
Hit udes of mind. Analogy ( 71 'j/dK) and judgment according to 
■ersorial opinion {ray, and, in sjiecial relations, istihsnn, or 
■refenmee fora better view) play a large part m f he adinmistra- 
0)1 of Hanifito law, a less important part among the N. African 
:dikite.s, and a small part in the Sh.ati'ite communities of 
ilam. Hut tlie difference is within the region of fiqh and not 
ithin that of dogmatic opinion. 

7 . Triumph of Ash’arite theology.—The process 
f libelaliziiig tlie orthodox Hysteni of al-Ash'ari 
Hist have been somewhat rapid in the century 
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followin^^ his death. Towards the end of the 4 th 
cent. A.H. tliere seems to have been a disposition 
to allow kalCtni to run riot in Haf^hdad, M-here we 
read of theolo^^dans who were willing to argue 
questions without reference to the traditional 
authorities of Islam. Even in tlie West the great 
thinkers, excluding Ibn Ijazm {q.v.) as almost a 
sole excei)tion, gave themselves more and more to 
a philosophical account of ndigion and at the same 
time realized painfully that they had parted 
company with accepted orthodox views. Men 
like Ibn Tufail and Averr(n\s {qq.v.) in the late 
6 th cent. A.H. have one system for the masses 
and another teaching for the instructed few. 
Nevertheless one may say that, in spite of ex- 
(‘Csses, the Ash'arite school had delinit<4y imposed 
its views and method upon the Muslim world 
l>efore the end of the 11th cent, of our Christian 
era. The liberty of thought which al-Ash'ari had 
secured for Islam had developed by that time a 
controv(usial intellectualism which left no place 
for intuition or mysticism in religion, and oitlnj- 
doxy was in .serious danger of losing the sympathy 
of tile ma.sses. A new emphasis was called for in 
order to supj)ly a corrective to the general ration¬ 
alism which prevaihid. 

8 . Al-Ghazali.'--Al-CJhazali (f 505 A.H.) was by 
nature an intensify religious man to whom the 
truth was the greatest of all possessions. It was 
for him life’s suj)reme concern to solve tlie problem 
of Ultimate Reality in such away as to besatisfiisl 
that he enjoyed contact, respon.se, and fellowship 
with it. lie was convinci'd that what he sought 
could not bo given by an ac,c(;ptance of truth on 
mere external authority, a point to which, in spit<^ 
of his deiiendence ujion knlam^ al-Ash'ari still 
held. He saw that the Mutakallims could 
proceed to their com^lusioiis only as tlnsy took for 
granted certain propositions wliich they did not 
prove, and that, when they had said all, the se(.*k<‘r 
liad in ])osses-ion only asystian of logical inferences 
and not at all an experience of the ultimat(‘ly real. 
Not because it was a last resort or because he w'as 
in despair of linding anything better, al-Chazali 
turned to Sulisrn. He made a full and sympathetic 
trial of the Sufi discipline, after having tried other 
\vay.s, and was convinced that the Sufis (^.v.fhad 
solved the problem of the soul’s quest. Man 
craved a satisfying revelation and a satisfying 
communion M’itli (Jod ; he received both through 
faithful conformity to the Sufi ideal and per¬ 
sistent openness to receive higher communications. 
Al-dhazali was a moderate Sufi who was ready to 
give due weight to reason within its own limits, 
and who recognized the ethical and religious duties 
of the common life. His nre-eniincnt- gifts and 
virtues —for he was one of tlie linest characters as 
well as one of the greatest minds whicdi Islam has 
proiluced — have made his solution of the religious 
problem exceedingly inlluential down to our own 
day. Sulisni became a j)ower far beyond the 
borders of the dervish organizations ; the extreme 
dependence upon rationalism was checked ; the 
emotional factors in human nature w’ere provided 
for with due regard to ethical and religious con- 
du(;t. Probably no teacher since the days of the 
Prophet has allonled to Muslims a better illus¬ 
tration of the po.ssibilities of their own faith. 
Sunnites generally admit a great indebtedness to 
him, and his works are standard texts in the 
training of orthodox theologians {'ulnmd). 

9 , Sunnites and Shi'ahs.—The distinction be¬ 
tween Shiahs and Sunnis has its roots in the 
dispute between the'Alids and Uniayyads in the 
years which followed the khnlifah ’Uthmans 
assassination (35 A.H ). In its origin it has noth¬ 
ing to do with the religion founded by Muhammad, 

1 Cf. art. Ernies and Morality (Muslim), § 7 . 


but rather is occn[)ied with tlu' political qu(‘stion 
of the succe.ssion to the leadership of the Muslim 
coinmunity. At first the 'Alids on thmr side 
(daimed tliat they were the legitimate khnlifuks 
b(!cause they M’ere de.scimded from the Projthet’s 
daughter Eatimah and his cousin and intimate 
com])anion, 'All. The Uniayyads on their part 
claimed a nomination by the choice of the Muslims 
themselves and as a further title claimed kinship 
with the Prophet as being of t he Hashimite family. 
Later the ‘Alids stood for the claims of descent 
against all <-laims of right to ollice because of the 
popular choice. This diirenmce still marks oil’ the 
Shi'ah }»olitical theory from that held among the 
Sunnites. 

{a) 'I'keorif of thr klKthfKtc.- 'VXivm is, moreover, 
an old standing ditl'ei( nce between the Sunnites 
and Shi'ahs as to the functions of the khdilfah. 
Among the Sunniti's the klutUfah is a political 
ruler essentially, while from tlie first tlie 'Alid 
jiarty regarded the Prophet's successor as a religi¬ 
ous guide and therefore i»referred to designate him 
as the imam of the Mu.^lim community. It was 
assumed that his physical descent from the Prophet 
secured to him not merely divine rights, but also 
a divine endowment of grace and wisdom. No 
such as.suniption was held by the Sunnites with 
relation to their khalfths. They were chosen 
frtim among the believers and could claim no 
supernatural qualifications. Their authority was 
conferred by the Muslim community and carried 
with it no implication of [ire-eminent saintline.sa 
or infallibility. The Sunnite attitude towards the 
khnlifahs difl'ers greatly from that of the Shi'ahs 
towards the ioidms. I'he personal qualities and 
public influence of the khaUfahs have been largely 
determinative of the respi'ct shown to them. 
Among the Shi'ahs the ollice hallows the occupant, 
and tlie imnins are regarded with the <ieepest 
religious veneration. Tin* Sunnite khalift/is by 
law are reiiuired to be of the Prophet’s tribe, the 
C^uraish ; tne tmd/ns were chosen from the still 
more narrow circle of the Prophet’s immediate 
family. 

Since the twelfth imam, Muhammad ibn al-tlMan, dis- 
appearc'd in the middle of the .Hrd cent. A.ii., the line of visible 
imtims bus been suspended, but there has never heen a lef^al 
reason why the .Sunni ktialifiite sliould be interrupted, as it has 
always been possible tlie Muslim community to Und an 
eligible camlidato and to nominate him, provided circumstances 
did not interpose a physical hindrance. The Hull<ins of Turkey 
have assumed to be the khalt/ahs of the rrophetand have taken 
to themsfl.'es the exclusive title pertaining to that ollice, Emir 
al-Mu'minina, ‘Commander of the Faithful,’since the time of 
the Ottoman conrpiest of Effypt in a.u. 1612. As they are not 
of Aral) race, let alone of t^uraishite lineai^je, there is no basis in 
law for the Ottoman claim. The first (.Selim i.) to assume 

the title justillod his act on the jrroimd of a surrender of his 
rij;hts on the part of the last ’Ahhasid khalifnh, al-Mutawakkil 
II., who at the time of the concpiest of Egypt was attached to 
the court of the Mamluk su-dans and was recognized by them 
as the spiritual head of Islam. The Ottoman saddns have 
retained m their own persons the dual authority temporal and 
8 i)i'-u.ual which the Mamluks had divided, and the principle of 
the consensus seems to have permitted the ’tdamd to legalize 
the departure from the law of the khalifate as settled by the 
ganimli. They have accepted the transfer of the ’Abb.'isid rights 
to .Sultan Selim as giving a title, and have regarded it as forti- 
ne<l by other considerations, viz. the Ottoman conquest of 
Mu.slim domain, the control of the sacred cities, and the pos¬ 
session of relics of the I’rophet. Tlie sidpln has made a con- 
<’ession to traditional sentiment in constituting the chief mufti 
in ('oustantinople as shaikh ul-Isldin, or highest spiritual 
authority over all believers. This fund ioriary, nevertheless, 
derives his power from the suddd who appoints him, though it 
is to be admitted tliat tlie choi('e of the 'rdamd praotii'ally 
settles the a|)pointment. All (piestions affecting Islam are con¬ 
sidered by the shaikh nl-Islain, and are subject to his decision 
as promulgated by ii/atica issuing from him. The other condi¬ 
tions recognized by iSunnilo authorities as binding in tlie elec¬ 
tion of a khahfah are that he sluill he of adult years, of sane 
mind, of free condition, a man versed in the learning of Islam, 
and a capable a<lminisl rator wlio will rule justly. In contrast 
to the .Shi'ahs, the Sunni doctors have alwa\s recognized AbQ 
Ilakr, ’lunar, and 't^thman, tin; lir.st suciu'ssors of the Prophet, 
as genuine khahfahs (al-Khulojd ar rashidun) together with 
the fourth khalifah 'All, who of course is allowed to be a legiti- 
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mate aucceHSor by the Shi'ah sect alao. For *Ali and his suc¬ 
cessors in tilt* iniainalo the Sunnis have nuich respect on account 
of their repubition for cither piety or learninj;, Ihoujfh they do 
not admit the Shi'ah (.;laiin of supernatural g^ifts or divine rights 
as belonging to thetn. 

( 6 ) Enmity between Sunnites find SJuuks.—Thii 
intense hatred between Sunnis and Shi'ahs as dis- 
iuct sects dates from the time when tlie Shi'alis 
were constituted a separate imlitical organization 
by the foundation of tlie Safawid erujure of Persia 
in A.D. 150‘J. 'bhe fault in tliis mutual bitter feel¬ 
ing is greater on the Shi'ah side than on that of the 
Sunnites, hut the treatment of Persian pilgrims to 
Mecca has been an enduring irritation, and in 
(i.'irlier tinies tlie military aggression of the Turkish 
suiltans gave oecasioii for resentment in Persia. 
As has been pointed out ahov^e, there are many 
individual Muslims of SliTali connexion in the 
rurkish em])ire, and, either bec^ause of an acquired 
indiderence or oftener b(*cause of tlieir practice of 
tuqiyah (concealment of faitJj), they sutler no 
{)ersonal inconvenience at the hands of their Sunnite 
neighbours, d’he proposal of Nadir Shah in the 
18th cent., tliat a reunion of Islam be brought 
about by admitting the Slii'ahs to fellowship with 
the Sunnis as a fiftli ortliodox scliool, was prompted 
)>y the world-ambition of tliat ruler and was met 
by vigorous and successful opposition on the part 
of the Persian mujtahids and inulhths. 

(c) Position ns to the sunnah. —'I'he dillerence 
between the Snnnit(‘s and the Slii'ahs does not 
consist in tlie acknowledgment of the sunnah of 
tlie Prophet by the former and its denial by the 
latter. The title of the Sunnis to have (he oldest 
and the most thoroughly tested body of traditions 
is not questioned, hut the Slii'ahs also liave their 
sunnah, whose authorities are the acknowledged 
hadith collections of the sect. Resting upon these 
recognized standards, tlie Shi'ah teachers claim 
that they alone have tlie genuine sunnah, while 
the Sunnite version, they allege, has been perverted 
so as to furnish arguments against the claims of 
'All and his sons to the succession of the I^rophet. 
Tlie corriii)tion of tlie sunnah for any such purpose 
by the Sunnites is exceedingly unlikely, while the 
evidence of the manijmlation of traditions by the 
Slii'ahs to support their own side is consideied to 
be fairly clear. In tlie interpretation and adajita- 
tion of the sunnah to new relations the Sunnites 
are guided by the consensus {ijina) and analogy 
{qil/Cts), while the Slii'ahs claim to be alone lightly 
guided in tlieir following of the stinriah, inasmuch 
as they have enjoyed the infallible instruction of 
the imams either in person or since tiie line has 
been suspended by tlie inerrant communication 
of their word and will thiongh tlie mujtnhids. 
According to the sunnah view, there can he no 
niujtahids \n Islam since the death of tlie last great 
ortliodox founder in the 3rd cent. a.h. The term 
as employed in Sunni circles is limited to the great 
inuims of (he earlier centuries who founded the 
four orthodox schools and laid on indisjuitahle 
foundations the theology and law of Islam. Since 
their day no teadier’s opinions have justified them¬ 
selves as a permanent basis for faith and life. 

10. Changes in Sunnite Islam. — In theory 
Sunnite Islam is tietl up to the Asli'arite system, 
and becuinse of tliat it is thought to be fated to 
intellectual stagnation. The facts sliow tliat from 
the time of al-Asli'ari hirnsclf there was some 
modification of the founder’s positions, and with 
the contribution made by al-ddiazuli one may say 
that the modification amounts to a materially 
altered view-point and the introduction of a new 
and revolutionary empliasis which laid stress upon 
intuitive and emotional factors in religious experi¬ 
ence. The necessities of the historical situation 
have repeatedly rendered nugatory the theoretical 
requirements of Sunnite orthodoxy. Where 


Muslims live under (lliristian governments as in 
India, tlie law of tlio khalilate has p yield place 
to the ohiigations of jiolitical loyalty, the '‘’'Y 
imposed hy ihc jihdd is in most cases iinpllilled, 
and the zakat must he modilied, especially as to 
the authority to whom it is to l« turned over and 
the imxle and piir{)ose of its distribution. W itli 
the universal recognition of saint-worship and the 
cult of relics, the dogma of the unity of God and 
the law against idolatry {shirk) are violated, amt 
the snlhciency of the canonical authorities, the 
(Qur’an and sunnah, i.s called in question. It may 
be recalled that one fruit of the modern liberal 
movement in India is the rise of the Ah>nadiyah 
sect, whose founder, MirzaGliulam Ahmad (t 1908), 
recognized t he logic* of facts in tlic position of tlio 
Indian Muslims and declared that the duty of the 
jihad was not binding any longer, i he practical 
eflect of the Sufi teacliing when fully developed is 
a pantheism whicli is in eontradic^tion vyitli the 
Iiard, clear-cnt monotheism of tlie Asli'arite theo¬ 
logy. ft is a pantlieisni leading to a loosening of 
the positiv’e bonds of eonduet whicli the orthodox 
teaching imposes. Tlie righteousness of the Sufi 
may become extravagantly rneclianical and vio¬ 
lently anti-social, so much so that public regulation 
may be called for, as is the case in Egypt. Enough 
has been said to show that Sunnite Islam, however 
immobile it may he in theory, has admitted into 
its system nnd(*r the compulsion of facts vastly 
important inodilications, some of which liave 
seemed to contain unrevealed potentialities of 
disintegration. 

II. Detailed differences between Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs.—A few jioints in which Sunnites and 
Slii'ahs diti'er require to lie mentioned. 


(a) T(ie Sunnites do not accord to 'Ali and his sons the do^ri'e 
of veneration which tlie feast of .Mnluirrain iinplie.s. This holiis 
true even if the Sunnite Minsliins of India do not scruple to 
participate in the cereinonie.s of the feast alonf,'- with their.Shi'ah 
neig-hbours. (6) There is some confusion of tlie orLtiodox feast, 
of the ‘Ashura, which falls on the tentli day of Mnharrain, with 
the Shi’ah feast, which extends from the first to the tenth day 
of that month. The motive of the respective feasts is, however, 
entirely different. Tlie 'Asluira commemorates the completion 
of creation by the creating’’ of Adam and K\e on the tenth da.v 
of Muharram, while the tenth day of the Slu'ah ceremonies i.^ 
simply the crowninif day of the whole Mutiarram feast, pointinc: 
in particular to the Kerhela massacre whicli is siijiposed to have 
taken place on that day. (c) (ienerally Hpeakin^»^, the ritual of 
ordinary worship differs only in the non-essential points. The 
mode of purific.alion before the ^aidt with the.Sunnites includes 
the washin^f of the arm upwards to the elbow, while with the 
Shi'ahH the process is reversed. In the washin^f of the feet the 
Sunnite ritual literally washes ; the Shi'ah iikti'I v rubs or wipes 
the feet. (tf)To perform the ti'W by proxy is not permitted by 
the Sunnis, while it is not uncoiuinon amon},' their rivals. This 
permisHion, if pranted, would violate the cardinal Sunni reipiire- 
ment that a Muslim must perform the fidJJ at least once durinj^ 
his lifetime. («) More far-reaching in its social effects is the 
permission given by the Siu'ah law' to contract rmt’fa marriages. 
These temporary unions, for a price agreed upon and under 
conditions of legal cont ract, are forliidden by the .Sunnite codes. 
(/) The Sunnite recognition of the principle of tat^iyah is limited 
to cases of extreme personal danger when it is at most permittc'd 
to dissemble one’s religious convictions in order to preserve 
one’s life. The Siii'ahs do not view taqiyah as limited to situa¬ 
tions of personal risk, and, where it applies, they do not merely 
permit a resort to taqh/ah, but strongly recommend the eni- 
nloymcnt of it. Especially where the interests of religion may 
DC HUjiposed to be in jeopardy, tlie Muslim of Shi'ali faith will 
feel the use of taqlyah to be a moral obligation. 

In all that has been said in the foregoing 
description of the Sunnite position and practice 
regard ha.s been had to only those matter.s whicli 
fall within the canon law {shnrl'ah). It must be 
kept in mind that in all Muslim countries, whether 
Sunnite or Shi'ite, there is anotlier authority which 
ha.s its constituted rights and its organized ad¬ 
ministration, viz. the customary law* {'urf or'adah). 
This dillers according to the established conventions 
of diflerent places. It is not a distinctive feature 
of the Sunnites and need not be more fully treated 
in this article 

The power of the 'ulaind among the Sunnis is 
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very {^^reat, tlion^Mi aR a class they are not viewed 
with the Hii[)erstitious veneration or even f(‘ar 
which the i'ersian Shi'ah shows to many of the 
mullahs, to all the mujtahids, and to the large class 
of say\f ids who are to be found in Sln'ite regions, 
d'he influence of the’-aZa/na has been conserved by 
their learning, which, though narrowly restricted 
to Muslim theology and law, is often comprehensive 
within those limits. This learning is constantly 
on call in the service of the Muslim community. 
Their influence, moreover, has been much greater 
than it might liavo been owing to a certain measure 
of accommodation which has made large room for 
such a phenomenon as the Sufi movement—a 
movement whose elements of wonder and emotion¬ 
alism have proved to the satisfaction of the 
masses that Islam was still a medium of super¬ 
natural power and divine life. Along with this 
they have admitted to the curriculum of theological 
studies in all the leading scliools the works of the 
great mystics, particularly those of the master, 
al-(ihazali. The tacit or exjjlicit approval of the 
cult of saints, endowed as it is by public funds, 
may be an anomaly, but for the orthodox leaders 
it als(j is an instrument of power. More potent 
than any other factor is the fact that the consensus 
{Ijnia) is realized only through the 'ulamd and 
that no cause has been so ell'ective in bringing 
about change of |)olicy and tin* initiation of new 
lines of action as the voice of the 'ulamd declaring 
tlie mind of the universal Muslim community, 
'riie is being prepared by the training which 

the candidates for tlie learned calling receive, 
wliether it be in the Azhar University at Cairo, in 
the schools of Constantiiiojde and Imlia, or in the 
ancient scats of learning like Bokhara. It is a 
long mechanical proc(‘ss aiming at lixing rigidly 
the j)ositions of traditional orthodoxy in the 
thoughts and sympathies of the student and culti¬ 
vating in him a fanatical devotion to the authority 
of the past, especially of the primitive age of the 
faith. It is natural that, wlien his opportunity to 
lead comes, ho should adjust himself as an obedient 
part of the whole traditional system. 

LiTKiUTCRK. —R. Dozy, Ilet hlaiuimne,, I>oy(!en, 1863, French 
Ir., do. ls7S); C. Eliot (‘Odysseus'), Turh'y in Europe'^, 
I.,ondon, 11)08 ; s.vv. ‘ Malioniinedan lloliffion,'‘ Mahom- 

inedan InstiLulions,’ ‘Mahominedan IjUW,’‘ .Sunnites’; I. Gold- 
ziher, Mohainnuni and Islam, New Haven, U.S.A., 1917; C. 
Hamilton, The Uedaya'^, London, 1870; T. P. Hughes, Dl, 
lx)ndon, 1895; F. A. Klein, 'I'he Religion of Islam, do. 1906; 
E. W. Lane, An Account of the Maimers and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, ‘2 vols., do. 1836, and many suhsoiuent 
edd. ; D. 6. Macdonald, Developirwnt of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, New York and 
I^ndon, 1903, The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam, 
(Chicago, 1909; D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism, London, 1914 ; A. Miiller, Der Islam xm 
Morgenland und Abendlnnd, ‘2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87; T. 
Nbldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1892; W. M. Patton, Alimed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, 
Ijeydtn, 1897; RGG, 6 vois., Tubingen, 1908-13, s.vv. ‘Islam,’ 
‘Sunniten,’ ‘Tradition’; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam'^, London, 
1896; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 2 vobs., The Hague, 1888- 
89, Mohammedanism, New York and Ixjndon, 1916. 

W. M. Patton. 

SUPERNATURALISM.—Supernaturalism is 
the mental attitude that has the supernatural for 
its object. The term is used by anthropologists^ 
to express the fact that primitive magic and })rimi- 
tive religion alike rest on a belief in supernatural 
powers. In such a context it is convenient to 
have a word such as * sunernatural ’ that may be 
equated now with ‘magicaU and now with ^divine. 
For the savage respects the human magician ‘ on 
account of his continual intercourse with tlie super¬ 
natural world,and, on the other hand, must he 
allowed ‘ to possess a rudimentary notion of certain 

^ E g JO. Frazer, GB, London, 1890, i. 37, i. 137, 

i)1911, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 386; R. R. Marett, The Thres¬ 
hold of Religion, do. ioOD, p. 11. 

2 GR-i, pt.'i.. The Magic Art, i. 366 ; cf. p. 374. 

3 lb. p. 367. 


supernatural beings who may ho fittingly called 
gods, though not in the full sense in which we use 
tlie word.’ ^ Frazer, indeed, assumes a general 
tendency among savages to claim ‘ powers which 
we sliould now call supernatural,’^ on the ground 
that ‘ a savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by more advanced peoples between 
the natural and the suj)ernatural.’^ h. B. Jevons, 
on the other hand, warns us against ‘ the error of 
imagining that there was a time when man did 
not distinguish between the natural and the super¬ 
natural. This error may take the form of saying 
either that to primitive man nothing was super¬ 
natural or that everything was supernatural.’ He 
goes on to say : 

‘ Primitive man took to himself t be credit of his successful 
attempts to work the mecluu.ism of luiLure for his own advant¬ 
age, but when tlie muehiruTy did not work lie ascribed the fault 
to some overruling .s‘r//yernatural power.'•* 

The objection of E. Durkheini, that to recognize 
breaches in a habitual order does not amount to 
the recognition of breaches in an order conceived 
as necessary after the manner of modern science,® 
is surely somewhat hypercritical in such a context. 
An ohjetdion of another kind, since it does not dis¬ 
pute tlie facts, but merely regards convenience of 
terminology, is that of d. H. Eeuba,*^ who in 
naming the belief in siipeinatural power would 
call attention to the pow»‘r rather than to the 
supernatural ({uality attaching to it, and hence 
would substitute for ‘ supernaturalism ’ the term 
‘dynamism,’ originally used by A. van Uennep^ 
to describe the ‘ impersonalist ’ theory of tnana as 
contrasted with the ‘pm’sonalist’ theory of animism. 
Now there is much to he said for the view that 
tlie positive content of supernatiiralisin receives it.s 
fullest eoiu'eptual expres.sion in terms of the maiiu 
type.^ But the mental attitiule in (question liasit.s 
negative side as well as the positive siile connoted 
by mana, since it is called forth by the frustration 
or reasonable exiiectation ; so that, as Jevons says, 
‘ where the natural ende<l, the su])ernatural began. ’ “ 
Again, this mental attitude is not so predominantly 
intellectual that it can be suitably designated by 
means of any mere concept that it generates. For 
the rest, anthropological terminology is, lia])i)ily, 
in a somewhat Iluid condition, and may be variecl 
without impropriety in response to the needs of 
diflerent theoretical purposes. It will suttice liere 
to give a brief account of the cliief aspects of the 
mental attitude under consideration. 

I. Emotional aspect. —The emotional constitu¬ 
ents of the mngico-religious sentiment liave been 
subjected to psychological analysis with results 
that show it to be, even in its simplest forms, 
exceedingly complex. ‘ Awe’ is perliaps the word 
in our language that expresses its many-sided 
nature most fully, and awe is defined by W. 
McDougall as ‘a tertiary coini)ouiid of fear, wonder, 
and negative self-feeling.’^^ Hound the object 
juuvided by the 8ui)ernaturnl, fear, admiration, 
and submissiveness in varying degrees are organized 
into a mood, whether, in addition, tliat object be 
on the whole hated or loved, and consequently 
take rank as a manifestation of evil or of good 
supernatural power. Tims the sentiment is excited 
c([iially by magic and religion, the sorcerer, like 
the god, being ‘ surrounded by a halo of mystery 
and an atnios})heie of awe.’ d'o appreciate the 

I GB'^, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 376. 

■J lb. p. :m. 3 ib. p. 51. 

* Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, Lotiduii, 1896, p. 18 f. 

5 Les Formes ^Umentaires de la vie religieuse, I’aris, 1912, 
p. 36. 

« A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 1912, p. 84 

7 Les Riles de passage, I’aris, 1909, p. 17. 

s See art. Mana. 

y Introd. to Hist, of lie!., p. 19. 

10 .4 n Introd. to Social Psyc.hology'l , London, 1913, p. 306 ; cf 

p. 131. 

II GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 366. 
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emotional attitude of primitive man towards a uni¬ 
verse wliieii, beyond Mie narrow circle of the daily 
routine, is <alnK)sfc wholly unknown, yet felt to be 
[)regnant with immeasurable i)ossibilitics of weal 
or woe, one should take stock one by one of the 
more batHin<j: and startlinsj^ elements in his experi¬ 
ence, as is done, r. 7 ., by VV^. 1 ). W^allis in his paper 
‘'rhe Element of Fear [better ‘Awe'J in lieli^ion.’^ 
Confined by Ids i;^morance to tlie immediate here 
and now, the sava;,fe attributes mystic powers alike 
to the stranger at a distance and to those of his 
own r.'Lce that are dead and gone. Nor does tlie 
familiar present remain unvisited by portents. The 
sky above him isdistur})ed by thumlerstorni, eclipse, 
shooting stai’s, the aurora ; earth and sea about 
him have their haunted [)ools, their fantastic rocks. 
'I’lien living nature teems with wonders—trees and 
herbs, lepliles and fishes, birds and qnadruf)e<ls, 
that look strange or behave nnacc.ountahly. Morte 
over, man is mysterious to himself, with his visions, 
his seizures, the power of his eye and gesture, his 
sheer impressiveness, ranging from the majesty of 
kings to the gruesomeness of witches. Eor the 
rt^st, life is full of accidents and coin(‘id(uices. 
Altogether, the savage world j)rovi<les plenty of 
scope for that inter[)lay of primary enujtions of 
which awe is the outcome. l>e it noted, however, 
that the essmice of supernalnralism does not con¬ 
sist in bare feeling, but attains to expression 
through every aspect of the mental life at once." 

2 . Intellectual aspect. — 8 inc(^ supernaturalism 
has a negative as well as a positive side, embodying 
a cautious doubt of the unknown combined witli 
an eflort to read a meaning into it, primitive 
thought necids a twofold set of conc«‘)>(s. Nega¬ 
tively the supernatural is positively it is 

manti.^ Among savages, of couise, such notions 
have not been built u[) into any systiunatic 
theory; iioi’ is it jxissible to say at what stage of 
nnmtal evolution they first came into use, though 
perhnjis it would be hard to [)oint to any primitive 
people that lacks them entirely. Moreover, since 
the supernatural implies evil pow'er as well as 
good, ministering to the purj>oses of the sorcerer 
mj less than to those of the priest, it is to be 
exjtected that niana will Hoiuetimes split up into 
two notions tliat stand antithet ically for the goo<l 
and had kinds of supernatural power.** Ein.ally, 
it cannot be said that rudimentary thought is 
altogether without an idea corresi)onding to that 
of the n.itural or normal. It seems highly doubt¬ 
ful whether we c-an credit the savage with a belief 
in what we call tin; uniformity of nature, as some 
have sought to do ; ® indeed, historically, the modern 
concei)t of ‘ nature’ would seem to hav*; descended 
from iwtiet, its wonder-working quality having 
been shed by the way.® But in the 1’olym‘sian 
non, the non-sacred, common, or jiermitted,’^ we 
have the count(u i)art, as in the Latin pro/fuiu,'}, of 
‘ nature ’ so far as it st.ands not for niech.anisni but 
for routine. We must not, however, look for 
definiteiK'ss in i)rimitiv e cjil cgoi ies, since they are 
nev(*r subjected abstractly and as idtais to reflec¬ 
tive examination, but merely embtaly such more 
or less arbitrary associations as custom suggests 
and sanctions. 

3 . Practical aspect.—Seeing, t hen, that thesavage 
may be said to live out his ideas lather than to 


^ J<i(irn. Rel. Psi/chol.^ July, n)l'2, pj). 2.'i7-.‘304. 

^ Cf. K. H. Br.'idlfV, Appearance and Reality, Ijondon, 189.3 
p. 4.^)3. 

3 Of. R. R. M.-vrott, ‘The taint nnana i-'oninil.a as a Miniinuiu 
Delinitioii of Rcli^doii,' in A RW vii. (lao:)) 1SC> IDl. 

4 For oxaiuples see Marett, The Threshold of Reliijion'^, p. 8.^) f. 
8 Cf. (iR\ i>t. i.. The Maijic Art, i. f)l, 112, 220; A. O. Love- 

jov, Motiisi, \vi. (i!M)(i| ;:sL. 

8 Cf. 11. Hul)erl and M. Mauss, in vii. [1904] 72; Durk- 
heiin, p. 85. 

7 .See K. Trefjear, }faori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, 
Wellinj^aon, N.Z., 1S91, s.v. 


tl.ink tliem out, it i.s in tlie sjiliere of Ins att'ial 

praotico a.s ivj;iilato(l by social use aii.l wont tliat 
we are likely to meet with the clearest imii«yons 
of his mental tciideneies. ITimitive supernatuiai- 
isiii will declare itself primarily in a group ot tradi¬ 
tional activities tiirough which the ai)i)io])iia e 
foelimcs and thong))ts lind their satisfaction. I he 
question, then, is liow far there is a distinctive 
province of hehavioiir corresponding to the intere.st 
in the siiiieriiatural. Now, there can he no douht 
tliat among some peoples of low ciiltun* the cleav¬ 
age between the .s(‘ciilar and the magicu-religious 
.sides of the .social life is made ‘as with a hatchet. 
Thus we are told of the Ciuitral Australian : 

‘ From tlie inoiiieiit of his initiation ... his life is sharply 
inarkerl out into tu-o parts. He has first of all what we may 
spe.akof as the ordinary life, common to all the men and women, 
and assoc-iated with the pro.mriiiK- of food and the performance 
of corrohl)oree.s, the j)eaeefnl inoiioLony of this part of his life 
hoini^ broken e\'erv now and aj^ain hy tlie exc'itoment of a tlj^ht. 
On tne other hand, he h.as what gradually becomes of greater 
and grojiter importance to him, and that is tlic portion of his life 
devoted to matters of a sacred or secret nature. As he grows 
older ho takes an increasing share in these, until finally this side 
of his life occupies hy far the greater part of his thoughts.’ t 

B. Maliriow.ski, however, referring t o this passage, 
rai.ses a douht whether such a bijiartition <)f activi¬ 
ties i.s a univer.sal feature of primitive society. He 
instances Vmldas and Melanesians, among whom 
religious and secular interests and pursuits seem 
to shade into each other without pereentihle break.'* 
But, wluui Durkheim states^ that ‘tne division of 
things into sacred and jirofane lies at the base of 
all ri'ligious organization,’he can hardly be intend¬ 
ing to afliiin that a religious organization worthy 
of the name is to he found among all mankiiul. 

It i.s surely enough if the generalization hold gootl 
in the typical case. Moreover, this theory of the 
‘ two worlds ’ of tlie sacred and the profane, though 
convenient in certain contexts as, e.g., to e.xqilaiii 
tho.se ‘ rites of jias.sa.ge’ whereby a man during 
initi.'ition, or a woman at cliild-bii th, enters a con¬ 
dition of tabu and pas.ses out jigain into ordinary 
life*—need not he pressed too hard, .seeing that 
.sam-edness is to some extent relative, so that, e.g., 
a man may he tabu to strangers williout being .so 
to his friends.*^ All that need he assumed here is 
that certain activities tend to he organized aliout 
the intere.st in the supernatural Ji,s embodied in a 
.specific tissue of feelings ami heliids. The magieo- 
religious life is unlimited in its claim on human 
endeavour, and in its ulterior ell'eets on human 
welfare may he well-nigh all-pervasive. But the 
mental attitude that it demands cannot he con¬ 
tinuously maintained. Whenever the teii.sion is 
relaxed, ‘nature,’ in the shape of the etlortle.ss 
rule of habit, is busy making good the strain. 
fjiTERATCRit, —.See the works cited in the footnotes. 

K. K. Marktt. 

SUPERSTITION.—i. Signification and use 
of the term. —d'he word ‘ superstition ’ is used both 
in a concrete and in an abstract sense. We grouj) 
together as superstitions a number of beliefs, 
habits, and fancii's, tribal and individual, which 
we regard as not being founded on reasonable 
conceit ions of the world and of human life, 
nece.ssities, and obligations. The general or ab¬ 
stract term ‘ supmsLition ’ sigiiiliea the disposition 
to attribute oecuirenees to pneternatural or occult 
inlllienees, and to direct conduct with a view to 
avoiding mischief or obtaining advantages which 
such inlluenees are suppo.sed to produce. The 
precise connexion between the etymology of the 
word and its ordinary signilieation is not easy to 
trace. 'Fhe prefix super seems to imjily some 
exces.s, and this excess may generally he conceived 
as an exaggeration of a reasonable belief in some 
.supernatural agents or agencies, with a readine.ss 
] Spencor-Gillfiih, p. 33. a Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1914, p. 634. 

ASoc ii. [1899] 19. 4 Qf \ van (jennep, op. cit 
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to accept unverified KtateinentH as to spiritual or 
magical interfereiKte in the material world. The 
origin of the most potent and widely 8})read super¬ 
stitions has already been discussed under various 
headings.^ It seems therefore moie suitable here 
to consider sui)erstition as an abstract quality, 
and to regard it in its psychological and historical 
aspects. 

Two points may be noted for the purpose of clearinjf the 
ground : ( 1 ) the intensely subjective way in which the word 
is commonly used. No man is really to acknowled^^e himself 
as superstitious, but almost every one is ready to reeoj^oiize 
superstition in another. We lind that men of a jiarticular race, 
culture, and tone of mind brand as superstitious the relij^ious 
or ceremonial observances of an alien peojile, wliile charginj; 
such jieoplo with incredulity if they are unr(*ady to receive new 
iloctrmes ecjually superstitious from their own standpoint. 
‘What is reh^don to you is superstition t<j me,* and vice versa, 
is a tacit a.sHumption against which we must be on our guard. 
(2) Superstition need not be in any way ronnectecl with 
mysticism ( 7 . 7 ;.). True, the mystic who regards all things and 
persons as owing what reality they ha\ e to a divine and su|>er- 
natural life or clement is likely to have a .strong desire to lind 
traces of the sjiiritual and eternal manifested in or through the 
form of the material and temi)oral. Hut the reasonable mystic, 
by very reason of bis belief in the spiritual nature of ultimate 
reality, is the less liable to give credence 1 ^ farudful ami 
grotes'pie intimations from a spirit world. Plato, the greale.st 
of mystics, was eminently sane and reasonable'. If the wime 
cannot be said of all the Neo-Platonists, the reason must be 
that some of them were less mystical because more material 
than he.‘'^ Some confusion, howe\'cr, may arise from the cir¬ 
cumstance that many minds (especially of a saintly or of a 
poetic order) attach a by int»olic meaning to certain material 
phenomena or ceremonial acts without any excessive regard for 
their intrinsic value. Hence we have the interesting fact that, 
in the higher religions of an advanced race, we may have wri.at j 
seems t-o be identity in attachment to doctrine and ritual with | 
far-reacliing dilTerences in fundamental religious conceptions. 
Hence the warnings of religious teachers, on the one hand 
again.st the sudden demolition of 'sujierstitions’ which have, 
for the uneducated, been \'alual}le from their .association with 
religious tdunigbt and feeling, and on the other against the 
confusion of symliol and reality, which tends to materialize 
and crystallize jiopular religion. 

Tlie .stipoi s( it ioll.s iniiid, tlien, i.s one that in not 
cdtujitctl to discern tlie cliar.acter of evidence, or 
that lias not ptitienee to snspend jndgnient in the 
presence of unfaniiliar plieiioinena. If it is ob¬ 
jected that some very i)Owerftil ami (in .some 
directions) well trained intellects Inive coincided 
with a superstitions bias, tlicstj e.xceplion.s would 
seem duo to a want of mental balance. 

2. Historical aspects.— rurning from the in¬ 
dividual to soc i( ty and to historical {>rogrcss, we 
may say tliat, roughly s])eaking, superstition 
declines as the view of the univer.se becomes more 
seieiitilic. 'i'ruc, the birth of many —perbai>.s of 
all—sciences is attended by crude hypotheses 
wliicli lend themselves to strange vagaries of 
thought. 'I'liis is specially evident in the jiseudo- 
seienee of alcliemy, whence emerged the science of 
chemistry.^ T.ven the etirliest cliorts of h)nie 
thought w’ere not without such vagaiies, yet the 
(heck j)l)ilosoi)lK!rs had in them the root of tlie 
matter — a whole-heartiul desire after truth. 
Therefore they progressed, and their progress 
belonged to the W estern world. 

When, ill May, b.c., in the mid.st of a battle between 
Lydians’ and Medes, there occurred ‘ the first eclipse of which 
European science foretold when it should betide,’the dale was 
to liave ‘a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare. . . . 
Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby of European, 
philosopbv and science, ha<l studied astronomy in Eg.\ pt; and 
he was able to warn the lonians that bedore such a year bail 
passed- bis lore could not tell the day or the hour—the sun 
would be darkened.’ 

Thi.s does not, of course, imply that tlie Greeks had 
already become, or were ever to become, what we 
should call a scientilic people. But to bring .so 
uncanny an occurrence as a darkening of the sun 
within the range of calculable events was to cut 
the ground beneath many superstition.s. Yet 

1 .Sec c.si). nrtt. Mac.ic, Cuaums and Amclbts, Diikams and 
S r.K.KP, Evil, Evk, MYTiiorooY, Puodiqiks and Portkntb. 

^ See art. Nko-Platonism. ^ ^ 

8 See M. M. Pattison Muir, The Story 0 / Alchemy and the 
Beqinninqs of Chemistry, Ijondon, 1002, also artt. Alciibmy. 

*<1 .1. B. bury, A Hist, of Greece, London, 1900, ch. vi., sect. 1. 


Greek religion and Greek life abounded with 
superstitions. 'Flie religi(»n of the ()lynqiians wa» 
hound up with beliefs about the gods which l‘lato 
would have excluded from his irlcal city, ami the 
old-world ritual which survivL'd in popular cere¬ 
monies was yet more favourable to unreasonalile 
fancies and actions. The Athenians were doubt¬ 
less themost intellectual of tlie (jircidcs, yet tlieir pro¬ 
secutions for impiety show both a low standard of 
religious liberty and a higli standard (if the expres¬ 
sion may he used) of r(‘s])(>et for ancestral religion. 
Anaxagoras, Tericles, Muripides, above all Socrates, 
suflereLl at the hands of their countrymen. True, 
their cause jnevailed in .so far that in the next 
century siieculation was inoiL; free and .scepticism 
had scope; and, after all, the moderation centred 
in the maxim dyay scorns to have checked 

any tendency to [imsccution like that of the Middle 
Ages and later. Nicias \\ ;'s, in .spite of his popu¬ 
larity, blamed by postmity for dehiyIng the retreat 
of the Atheni.aris before Syracuse on account of 
an cclijise of the moon. But the [loint against 
him, most jirobahly, was not that Ik*, was too ill- 
educated to know the cause of lunar ecliiises (since 
most Athenifiris would tlien have hcmi in his com¬ 
pany), hut that he jTcfencd the almost certain 
event of anniliilation for liis army to the exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful risk of supernatural punisliment if 
he m^glected the state of tlie heaven.s. 

Yet, by a kind of paradox, scepticism seems to 
ha\e overshot tlie mark, and, by denyiim^ the 
imssihility of all certainty, to have opened the 
way, for people w’ho 7)U(if heli(“ve something, to 
all manner of superstitious habits ami practices.* 
I'lie interchange of religious ideas, the foundation 
and migration of religious socic'tic-, and the general 
disintegration wliich followed the coiU[uests of 
Alexander and the advance of Rome meant, to 
many individuals in many places, a reniarkable 
development and enlightenment of the religious 
consciousno^^s ; hut it also meant a rLM riidosccm e 
of Oriental and h.irharous superstition. 'I’liis is 
found even among the late iihilosophieal sects, 
notably the Neo-Rythagorean.'^ 

As inaMit tiatiirolly be cxpectctl, in societies coni})riKin}f men 
of culture con.Mi(l(;ral)l.v above tlie rank and file of llieir c-ontem- 
poiaries, we have, from the amient pagan world, empliutic 
prolet ls iigainst the mischief wrought ity superstition. ('hief 
among these is the great poem of Lm’retius ( 7 .^.), who sees in 
superstition, or in jxtpular religion, the most potent source of 
human ill. The same missionary spirit per\ ades the treatise of 
I’lutarch nepi AtioroSac/jLona?, ill which he liolds up to contempt 
the figure of the man who lives in jierix tual fear of having, hy 
some ircial action, offended HU])ernaLural jiowers. There is, 
however, this great ililference between the two: that, whereas 
ljucrctius would dispense wiLli the gods altogether, I*luturc:h 
iq.v.) holds to a faitli in the (iivine benefu'ence and to the 
jvropriety of observing ancestral rites. The most elo(pient part 
of hi.s essay i.s that in w hich he shows the absurdity of sLigiuuliz- 
ing as hla'^lihemous thosi* who deny the existence of the gods, 
while tolerating those who spre.'id evil notions as to their 
malignity ami vindietiveuoss. The same contrast may be 
noticed in assailants of superstition at various periods : the 
um'ompromising enthusiast wrjuld sweep away all religious 
hei.efs and institutions, though lie may, like Lucretius, en¬ 
tertain concejuions of the universe which may fairly be re¬ 
garded as religious. The conservative reformer, however 
anxious to remove causes of distress and uhei ration due to 
mistaken theology, may cling to old ludiits of jiiety, and rein¬ 
terpret ancient traililions in accordance vviih liiiert.y of thought. 

3 . Superstition and Aberglaube. — It may be 
noted that the kinds of supcistition onpoHcd by 
moral reforniers are generally those Avliich arise 
from haselesH terrors. There are, of course, other 
manifestations of the siqicrstit ions spirit of a com¬ 
paratively innocuous kiml, such as belief in fairies, 
sujierstitious concerning the weather, lucky and 
unlucky days, and the lilce. And tJiere is a mass 
of wluit may l)o regtiiLled as superstition about tlie 
accretions to almost every system of positive re¬ 
ligion, which on the one hand changes it very 

1 This ‘ overshooting of the mark ’ by the sceptics is suggested 
by E. Bevan, Stoics and ^cejttics, London, 1913. 

8 See art, Nko-Pytmaoorkanism. 
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conspic.noiisly from its ori;^inal form, and on the 
other hand may brinj^ it within the roach of niinds 
unaccustomed to deal with abstract ideas. Tliese 
accretions are s(jmetimeH, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant connotation of ‘sunerstition,’ called 
by the German name of Abcrglnuhi'.. They con¬ 
sist both of ritual and of do^oiia, and are hardly 
ever entirely to be distin;^MUsh(Hl froi»i the necessary 
appurtenances of tiie religion with which they are 
associated. 

The Middle Agujs are generally regarded as ])re 
eminently a time of sunerstition. The judgment 
is probably justi/iable, tliough there were as many 
hard-headed and constructive thinkers at most 
epochs of tlie Middle Ages as there have been 
earlier or laler. liut apart from the mixture of 
races and cons(Mpient multiplication of super 
stitions in th (5 declining Empire, with the delici 
ency of mental culture in the leaders of the 
barbarian races, there was a great force arisin 
to control speculation — that of ecclcsiastii’al 
authority, 'rids, however, must be considered on 
two sides. 'Jdie worst kinds of superstitions, or 
at least the most conspicuous kinds, especially in 
ICastern Europe, w^ere distinctly discouragecl by 
tlie Church — soothsaying, necromancy, charms 
and the like. And there can be little doubt that 
many of the heresies crushed out by the mcdiieval 
Church u'ere accompanied by sujierstitious vagaries, 
Still, Die fact is /)at(Uit that the suppres.sion of free 
thought, especially as directed to Cliurch doctrine 
and ritual, must have temled to the growth of 
deia-idai/xoi'la in Elutarch’s sense. Of course, when 
we s[)eak of the supj)iession of free thought, we do 
not necessarily mean tliat a very large number of 
versons sull’ered from not being allowed to think 
reely. Prol)ably the number who tlius sull'ered 
was comparatively very small. Hut many more 
must have lived in perpetu il fear of the unseen. 
The terrors of the Judgment Day and of tiie world 
to come are very familiar objects of mediceval art, 
and it is dilHcult for us to see how far they wcue 
nracti(;ally mitigated by the harmonious .setting 
forth of the more comforting and .spiritual elements 
in (diri.stianity, with which they W'ere, peiliaps 
not quite consistently, a.ssociated. 

The Jienaissance and the lieformation are com- 
nnmly regarded as having given the death-blow to 
superstition—so far, at least, as their inlluence 
extended. It is certain, however, that the indis¬ 
criminate cult of antiquity, which in .some sections 
of society acconifianied the Renais.sance, containetl 
or eiK'ouraged super.stitious fancies and ob.servances 
of a novel kind. And as to the Reformat ion even 
in Ih’otestant countries, practically a good deal of 
Abe.rghiube formed })art of the newly established 
doctrines and u.sages, and the sway of Hj)iritual 
authority was by no means removed. The great 
movement towards mental and spiritual emancipa¬ 
tion is generally taken as beginning in the 18th 
century.^ It is to be noted that the battle waged 
on behalf of human reason was not con lined to 
the world of thouglit and opirdon. Ikjlitical in¬ 
stitutions, .social divisions, industrial methods, and 
moral conventions were to be submitted to the test 
of right reason, and, if they failed, to be extirpate<l 
forthwith. The bitterness with which the contest 
was carried on, and which reached its culminating 
point in the exce.sses of the Eiench Revolution, 
was partly due to the belief that superstitions 
practices liad liecn maintained chielly by tho.se 
who jirulited by them—from the medicine-men of 
a savage tribe to the officers of an establi.shed 
church or a hereditary monarchy. Although there 
is, of course, some ground for such a .supj)Osition, 
as a partial ex})lanation of the evil in qinistion, its 
wholesale acceptance shows a very delicient corri- 
1 .See artt. Kslkuitkn.mknt, E.N'cvci.of.icDrHr.i. 


prehension of human nature. Without intelligible 
reasons, man is always desirons of knowing more 
than he can know about the spiritual vyorld, and 
he will more readily submit to authority which 
has a traditional, if not actually a divine, .sanction. 
And the exact nature of the government and in¬ 
stitutions which right reason would cominend ha.s, 
of course, been very dillbrently conceived 
ists or revolutionists of various types, btill, the 
general recognition that all beliefs and practices 
oindit to have some rational justilication was a 
gre'it point gradually gained. It does not, of 
course, imply that nothing should be believed 
without strict logical juoof, or that no institution 
should be maintained that does not evidently serve 
some useful object. Hut it does embody the Stoic 
principle that life should be according to nature 
and according to reason, and thus it tends to 
eliminate most of what is injuriou.s either in 
superstitions with regard to religion or in tame 
acquiescence in existing go\’ernments.^ 

4 . Influence of education.— 1 he great agem^y 
making for the reduction of sujierstition during 
this century and the last i.s popular education. 
'True, our elementary education can hardly as yet 
be called scientilic, and what jia.sses for scientific 
^.lucation may, after all, be superficial and narrow. 
Hut all sound teaching, at the pre.sent day, may be 
said to produce .something like a scientilic view of 
man and his environment—a view j»erfeetly com- 
riatihle wdth belief in the spiritual signilieance of 
ife and even in a po.ssihle communion wdth non¬ 
material Ix'ing.s, but inconsistent with fanciful 
ind trivial interpretations of natural phenomena 
as determined by pradernatiiral agency. 

If there should ever he a reerudeseeiice of siiper- 
tition in this generation or the next, it w^ould 
rohalily l>e due, not to a defect in the scientific 
faculty, hut to the expectations lately raised 
within the bounds of scientific invi.'stigation. 
v\j)orts in [>sycliology, especially those who liav<‘ 
levoted tbom.selves to what is techni(‘ally called 
Dsychical re.search {q.v.), have, to many .sane and 
scientific minds, proved the ]i(j.ssibility of telepathy, 
thought-transference, and other processes which, 
fifty years ago, would certainly have been set 
down as superstitious. More than this, .some 
per.sons of scientific mind and education believe 
tliat they have actually e.stahlislnid and conducted 
i means of communication between living and 
dead .2 When the persons engaged in these in¬ 
vestigations are careful and scientilic, w-e are 
inclined to accept their evidence, as we should on 
any other j>oint of expert investigation. l*nt in 
this field the ‘media’ used are of such uneertain 
charaeter, the conditions and possiliilities of com¬ 
munication .so deiqily veiled in obscurity, the 
desire to attain to fellow’ship with the de})arted so 
intense, that it is as w^ell to ap|)roaeh all such 
problems with the most snspieions caution. Tlnue 
may be, as has often been said, a ‘ superstitions 
fear of su})erKtition.’ But, w idle su.spending judg¬ 
ment on tlie re.sult of the imiuiries of experts, the 
non-expert may be in danger of falling into a 
superstitious habit of mind such as tends to upset 
entirely the mental balance. 

Litkraturh. — For primitive superstitions see the works 
inentiotied in the artl. here cited, esj). J. G. Frazer, 

Loudon, 12 vols., ItUl-L’i; E. B. Tylor, 2 vols., do.’ 

15)1)3. For t/he philosophy and history of the (uiestion see the 
various histories of philosophy and W. E. H. Lecky, Hint, oj 
lyntinnnlism, new ed., 2 vots., London, 18S7 ; A. W. Benn, 
Hist, of KnijLish llatioitnlimi in the. Nineteenth Century, 2 vols.' 
do. 19i)(l; J. Masson, I.ucretius, Kpicurenn and Poet, do, 1907 ; 
Plutarch, Moralia, including; de Superntitione, tr. into very 
vigorous Eimdish by rhilemou Holland, do. 1(503; Matthew 
Arnold, Lit.rruture and Dugina, do. 1S73, chs. on ‘ Aberglaube 
invading ’ and ‘ Aberglaube re-invading.’ 

Alice Gardner. 

See art. Siuritirm. 


1 See art. Rationai.ihm. 
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SUPRALAPSARIANISM.— Tho term supia- 
lapHarianism in used in Calvinistic theoloj^y, in 
contrast with sub- or infra-lapsarianism, to denote 
a view of the divine decrees in which, for the 
manifestation of His glory, God is lield to destine 
a certain ])oition of mankind to eternal life, and 
another portion to destruction, regarding both 
simply as creatures, and antecedently to any con¬ 
sideration of the Fall and sin. it is not im^ant 
that this purpose is actually carried out without 
regard to character or condition ; but, in the order 
of decrees, it is first determined who are to be em¬ 
braced in the one class, and who in the other ; then 
the means are appointed—including creation, the 
Fall, sin, redemj)tion—by which the end in each 
case is to be attained. So harsh a view of the 
divine procedure has always been in the highest 
degree rep(3llent to Christian minds ; accordingly, 
the great majority of Calvinists have shrunk from 
it, and contented themselves with the milder sub- 
lai)sarian view, wdiich allirms an election of God 
from tlie mass of mankind, regarded as already 
fallen. 

On its historical side, the question is raised whether Calvin 
himself is to be classed as a supralapsarian or a sublapsarian. 
Some incline to the former view, but the truth seems to he 
that, when Calvin wrote, the question had not distinctly 
emerged, and the emphasis which ho contimially lays on elem 
tion as a choice of some from a sinful mass, and on reprobation 
as grounded on the sinner's own evil, fairly warrants the more 
usual opinion that his doctrine inclined more to sublapsaiian- 
ism.i On the other hand, lieza, Calvin’s successor, Ciomar, il:e 
colleague and opponent of Arminius in Holland, Twisse, the 
prolocutor of the Westminster Asgembly, and a few others, 
were conspicuous for their advo('a(;y of supralapsarianism ; and 
the Remonstrants, in the Arminian controversy, naturally 
sought to fasten this view on all C.ah inists. It is really, how¬ 
ever, an extreme opinion, and the hulk of t’alvinists, as already 
said, have wisely kept thomsedves aloof from it. Turrelin, 
altly states and (hdends the suhlupsariaii position in his Iiuti- 
tulio.^ The Synod of Dort, in its decision, framed its <anons 
on sublapsarian lin(‘s.4 I'he Wrstmin^ti’r ( (mfci^nion leans, In 
eertaiu of its clauses to the stronger vlt-w of Archhistiop 
r.ssher (author of the Irisii Articles), and of a lew meml)ers of 
the Ass(‘mhly, Imt tlu^ tone of tlie d(d»ates in that body siitli- 
(dently sliows that the |»rcvailing (){)iMi()n was sntdapsarian, and 
tho (.'onfessional statement, taken as a wliole, is of this char¬ 
acter. Th(’ stronger view has, indeed, lo Hyml)<)lical sanction. 

Ctmningharri, in liis di.scussion of the .subject,'’’ 
claims that the controvcTsy is oih^ ‘ of no great 
intrinsic importance,’ but this can hardly be 
allowed. 

‘ A do(drine of this kind, vvliicli bids ns think of Ixdiigs not 
yet conceivc'd of as even created (tlierefore only as jxjssihlm )— 
not to say as sinful set a[>art for (denial blessedness or misery, 
.Tiid of lh(* fall and redemption as simply means for eflectlng 
that purpose, is one wliieli no plea of logical consistem'y will 
ever get the human mind to ac<.*ept, and whidi is l)Ound to pn^ 
yoke rev(dt against the whole system with which it is a.ssoci- 
.ated.’ 

It cannot even b(5 eotunaled, though it has often 
been contended, that this is the most logical form 
of the prt'destinarian doctrine, 'riie end, it is 
argued, comes iiectissarily first in order of thought; 
then the means are devised whieli are to accom¬ 
plish it. In tlie ease of imiral destiny, we are dis- 
losed to say, this is the precise inversion of the 
act. There can be no legitimate consigning of a 
moral being to wrath, save as be is in some way 
viewed as deserving of that wrath ; even in order 
of tliought, therefore, tlie consideration of moral 
state must precede the sentence of rejection. If 
the rejily is made that the sin itself is viewed in 
Galvinism as foreordained, tliis is doubtless true, 
but only in the sense in which every event in life 
is foreordained, viz. by God’s decreeing to admit it 
into His providential plan and to overrule it for 
the ends of His wisdom. It is a totally dillerent 

1 See art Calvinism. 

2 See Curmiiigham, The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, p. 306 f. 

I>oc. iv, (ju. ix. 

'» Cf. SchafY, Hist, of the Creeds, 1. 455. 

6 Hist. Theology, Kdiuburgh, 1862, ii. 435, Reformers and 
Theol. of Jtefortnafion, p. 358. 

® Orr, The Progress of D'xjina, Loufion, 1901, p. 290. 


thing to allirm that sin is ordained as a means to th(‘ 
destruction of a being already foreordained to wralli 
prior to consideration of Ids ,sin. 

It need only be added that the whole subject 
assumes a dill’erent aspect when fuller justice' i.-* 
done to the 8ci i[)tural idea of election as aiming, 
not at exclusion, but at subsequent wider inclu¬ 
sion.^ 

Litkratcrk.—P. Schaff, A Hist, of the Creeds of Christen¬ 
dom, London, 1877, pp. 453-15.5 ; W. Cunning:ham, The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Refoimation, Kdinhurgh, 
ls()2 ; C. Hodg:e, Systematic London and Ldinburgh, 

1872-73, ii. 316-32U. JaMES ORR. 

SURINAM.— See Guiana, 

SURVIVALS.—See Kelkhon, vol. x. p. 664, §4, 

6VETAMB^RAS. —I. Origin and history.— 
‘We,’ said a Svetambara once to the present 
writer, ‘are tlie Catholics amongst the Jains; the 
Digambaras represent the Puritans’; and that 
does roughly sum up the dili'erence between the 
two great sects of the Jains.'^ 

Even during liie lifetime of Mahavira® two 
parties probably existed, for the great Jain liero 
seems to have formed bis community by uniting 
two dillerent orders of mendicants, the Stliavira 
kalpa and the Jina kal[)a. The Stliavira kalpa 
wore clothes, but one section of tlie .Jina kalpa did 
not, gv>ing about like Mahavira himself, clad only 
in the four quarters of the sky. Tins outward and 
visible dilfereiice was symbolic of the dilfering 
types of men in the community, and only a strong 
statesman could have held the two parties to¬ 
gether ; under any great strain the cleavage was 
bound to become permammt. 

According to the Sthanakavasi Svetambara 
tiadition, the lirst crisis arose through a great 
famine that occurred in the reign of Cbandragupta 
(? 310 R.C.), when 12,000 Jain monks went to 
S. India under Hliadrabalni in search of food. 
These, being the young and vigorous members of 
the order, were able to carry out their rule in its 
entirety and so went unclad, whilst the other 
members of the community, who remained at home 
under Stlifilabliadra, amounting also, the legend 
says, to 12,000, were allowed (owing jierhap.s to 
age and inlirmity) to wear dollies, no matti'r to 
wliicli of tlie two parties they had originally 
belonged. When Bluulrabahu returned home alter 
tho famine, although he bi'came^ once more head of 
an undivided community, ho was never able to 
insist on nakedness as a rule of even a section of 
the community. J’he second cause of schism al.so 
arose during this famine—at least according to the 
Sthanakavasi Svetambara tradition ; for it was 
then, during hi.s h'ader Bhadrabahu’s absence that 
the second in command, Sthulabhadra, called a 
council at Fataliputra to collect the sacred books. 
J’lic council were able to produce only eleven Aiiga, 
but Sthdlabhadra himself supplied the missing 
twelfth Ahga. Bhadrabahu on bis return was 
annoyed to find that this council had been held in 
his ab.sence, and not unnaturally, though irritably, 
declared that the twelfth Angrt was lioiielessly lost. 
It only remained now for a leader to be found for 
the malcontents to hive off, and (if the legend be 
true) irritability had much to do with that leader’s 
decisive action. About forty years aft^r the great 
famine (according to Tapagachchha Svetambara 
tradition, about a.D. 142; according to Stbanaka- 
vasi, A.D. 83 ; and according to Iloernle, A.D. 79 or 
80) the reins of government fell into the weaker 
hands of a man called Vairasepa, and the com¬ 
munity finally divided. The Svetambara quote 

1 See artt. Calvinism, Elkction, Piikukstination. 

3 See artt. Dkjamkaras, Jainih.m. 

3 See art. AjIvikas, § j f. 
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the following legend to account for the actual 
cleavage : 

A monk named i^ivabhuti had been given a most beautiful 
blanket by the king in whose service he had bi'en at the time of 
his initiation, tiis spiritual preceptor warned him that it was 
becoming a snare (o him and adviseil him to give it away ; this 
he refused to do, so his }>receptor took the extreme step of 
tearing up the blanket in its owner’s absence. Sivabhuti, when 
he discovercal what had happened, W'os so an^ry that he 
declared that, if he could not have the one possession which he 
valued, he would keep nothing at all, but would wander in 
entire nakedness like the Lord Mahavira himself; and he then 
and there started a new sect, that of the naked Digamliara. 

rids very hunian legend which the Svetainbara 
(the ‘White-clothed’) tell of their unclothed rivals 
not only accounts for their nakednesy, hut also goes 
on to explain another dillerence between the two 
sects; for, when ^ivahhuti'.s sister wanted to join 
his order, seeing that it was inipracticahle for a 
woman to go about nude, he roundly told her that 
it was impossible for a woman to heeome a nun, or 
to obtain [q.v.) without rebirth as a man, 

and thus laid down for all time a distinctive tenet 
of the Digamhaia. rm))ortant as these legends 
are, it must he rememhered that they are quoted 
only as illu.strative of the Jain point of view, for 
their conlirmalion is .sadly to seek, and the legends 
eonneefing Chandragupla with the faith are 
essentially open to susjiicion. 

2, Distinctive tenets and practices. -We are on 
firmer ground when we notice the main diirerenees 
between the tw’o sects at the j)r('s(;nt <l.jy. We are 
already prejiared for the fact that ( he Svetainbara 
list of sacred hooks is not accepted by the Digam- 
bara, and that, since they hohl that no woman c.an 
ttain the Digamhara will not a<lmit the 

vetarnhara tradition that Mallinatha (the nine¬ 
teenth th'thihkara) was a woman. Ihit the two 
sects dill’er very considerably aliout the life-story 
of Mahavira. 

The ^velambara say that Iheir great, saiuL married atid 
enjoyed life to tlx' full before entering an order, and that, even 
when he at Iasi decided to do so, he waite<l till his pannifs’ 
d('atli, and until he had gained bis brother’.s consent, lest he 
should grie\e any one before receiving initiation, which he 
obtaineii in his tiiirtieth year. The more au.slere Diganibara 
tradition, however, is that their founder never marrieci ; and, 
having no hesitation about hiirt.ing any one’s feelings, re¬ 
nounced the world at the mature age of eight. Mv(‘n the 
prenatal stories differ, for the Svel.'\ml)ara believe that Malui- 
vira's mother liad fourteen wonderful dreams; the Digamhara 
say that she had sixteen ; w hile the legend of tiie removal of the 
omhrj'o of Mahavira from Devananda to Trit^ala is a Svetainbara 
one. 

^ The lists of the heads of the community since 
Sivahhnti of course difler also. The Svetamhara 
generally arrange tlndr pliilosopliy in nim* cale- 
gories ; the Digamhara arrange very much the 
same philosojihy under seven heads. One pioint of 
divergence on which they lay great strivss is that, 
according to the Svetainbara, a tlrlJuthkara iicimIs 
food to suppmt him until he die.s; while the 
Digamhara licdieve that, once a tn'llutukard lias 
attained omniscience, he has no further need of 
meals. 

^ There are also did'erenees in actual practice. A 
Svetiimhara ascidic may keep a loin-cloth, a 
shoulder-cloth, and a hl.inket to w’oar. fndee<i, 
including these and his brush, mouth-eloth, and 
Wooden vessels, he is allowed t^o retain fourteen 
possessions in this world, whereas a Digamhara is 
absolutely nude and, tliough provided with a 
brush and peacock’s ^feathers, has to live entirely 
in the jungle, d’he Svetamhara laymen eomplaiii 
that tli(!ir ascetics interfere too much in tlieir 
conferences ; this complaint is, of course, never 
brought against a Digamhara ascetic, whose lack 
of clothing interns him for life in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

There are also diderent rules about begging for 
the ascetics of the two orders, and the Digamhara 
ascetics have no upusdra. Again, the Svetamhara 
idols have glass eyes inserted in the marble, wear 


a loin-cloth, and are bedecked with jewels, whereas 
the austere Digamhara idols are nude and are 

repre.sented as being dead to the world, with eyes 

cast down. There is naturally therefore a dider- 
ence in the installation ceremonies of thejr idols. 
The ordinary worship diders also. The Svetam¬ 
hara, when performing the eightfold worsliip, oiler 
dowers and fresh fruit to their idols and so on 
great festivals do the Visapanthi Digamhara; 
hut theTerapanthi Digamhara never oiler dowers 
or fresh fruit ; in tlieir stead they u.se cloves, dry 
coco nut, sugar, and rice.^ 

There is another very intere.sting dillerence. A 
Digamhara daii] has no private idol in his own 
house, hut, if a Svetamhara is a wealthy man and 
lives far from a temple, he may have his own [u ivate 
chapel, 'rids eliai»el is separate from the house 
and can he entered only by jiersons in a state of 
ceremonial purity, fu the cliapid, if he can adord 
it, he may have a pvdtund (an image of any one of 
the twenty-four tlrthdhkdra that an astrologer 
selects for him), or he may have a mldha rJmkra 
(a tray on which are dejiieted the leading points of 
(he dain faith).' 'I'lie lioiiseholder oders tlic eiglit- 
fold worship to iheprathnd, but only washes and 
wipes the ftiddhd chdkra and imyks it with sandal¬ 
wood jiaste. An iiistructecl Svetamhara would 
never ask ?! lioon ev'cn of tlu; idol in his ow n house ; 
he would only stir himself up to future ellorts by 
UK'ditating on it. But if, as often happims, an 
iirdnst lueted fsvetamhara does ask a gift, his jiraycr 
would he answered not by ihe tlrihditkdrd (who as 
a m.atter of fact does not even hear it) hut by tlie 
i/dksd \n attendance on (he (hihdkhd'd. 

3. Svetainbara sects.— I'he main division of 
J^vetamhara dains is into Stiianakavasi and Dera- 
vasi. The Sthanakavasl are a mm-iilol-worsliip- 
[>ing sect, which arose about A.T>. 1474.^ Excepting 
on the crucial point of,idol-wors)dp, they do not 
did’er much from other Svetamhara dains. 

At the presmit time the chief sects among idol- 
worshipping (Deiav asi) Svetam hara ai'c the 'I’apa- 
gaclndiha (whose ascetics use red alms-liow Is, and 
whose laymen in their devotions lirst confess tliidr 
sins of walking and later their sins of trading), the 
Khaiataragaelichha (whose ascet ics nse Idack alms- 
howls, and wliose laity lirst' confess tiieir sins of 
trading and later tlieir sins of wallving), and the 
Anchalagaehehlia and the Baym handagachchlia, 
whose divergences are very sliglit,. 

It must he nmiemliereil that these are only 
spiritual distiiietions and do not interfere with the 
freedom of marriage between didiui'iit si'cts. Tlie 
ehiiT cjpstes among the dains are Osavaia, Bora- 
vada, Srimali and Sri Snmala, which are each 
divided into two sections, Dasa and Visa. It is 
impossible for members of these did'erent castes to 
inttuniaiTy : thus an Osavaia Kharatara could 
marry an Osavaia Stiianakavasi, for, though the 
sect diders, the caste is the same, but a Dasa 
O.savala could never marry a Visa Osavaia, and 
still less could any Boravada marry any O.savala. 
ft is interesting to notice, however,^that any dain 
could dine with any other dain, Svidamhara or 
Digamhara, whether Osavaia or Srimali ; but they 
would not interdine with any Brjlhinan convert to 
daiiiism. 

Litkratfrr. — Throut^h the kindness of Jain friends the 
writer was j;iven an opportunity of translatinji; this art. to ttie 
leading Tapagaehehha Svetamhara Saflhu in Rajkot in his 
aptisdro, when the jirincip.al Sthanakavasi Jain })(in(liti< were 
also present; the art. has thus h.ad the advantage of (^rilicisins 
and Hiiggesiions from both parties at tirst hand. Sec also 
A. F. R. Hoernie, Annual AidrcKH to the Aniatic Society 0 / 
l}cngal, 'i]\ JASfi, (Jaleutta, 1S98 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 

Aoil’s on Mixh’rn Jainism, Oxford, ItllO, aiKl The Heart oj 
./aido. 1915. MaROARKT STLVKN.SON. 

^ Cf. art. WonHiiie (Jain). 

2 Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 87. 
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SWAHILIS.— See Zanzihar. 


SWAN-MAIDENS. —The beautiful and poetic 
myth of swan-maidens is of early origin and, in 
varying forms, of very wide diflusion. The central 
idea of the myth is that certain beings, half¬ 
mortal, half-supernatural, have the pow er of meta¬ 
morphosis into bird-form ; connected with this are 
two secondary ideas: (1) that this power is de¬ 
pendent on the possession of a magic attribute, 
which w'as generally a bodily covering, such as a 
feather coat, robe, or veil, but sometimes merely a 
ring or chain ; (2) that either this being, when in 
human form, or her captor is subject to a tabu 
of some kind. There are so niany variations on 
these themes that it is impossible to do more 
than refer briedy to some of the most significant 
versions. 

I. In Oriental folk-lore. — Oriental folk-lore 
furnishes many instances of bird-maiden stories. 
In Indian tradition we find the very early mytli of 
Urvasi embedded like a jewel in the dull ritual of 
the Sdtft pa tha- Brahmn n a . 

The apsnrn, or nymi^h, Urvasi loves one of the lunar ra<'e of 
kinp^.s, I’liruravas ; in him she Rlijuilates that she must 

never look upon liim naked. Hy a trick played by tlie yandh- 
arvas, suiiornatuial hcin^rs who desire the return of their 
former playmate', the j>roniis(> ia i)rok*‘n, and Urvasi vaju.shes. 
I'ururavaH, seekin;^ h(!r, finds her and her ('ompanions swiinmin^r 
on a lotus-lake in l-he shape of watcr-b'rd.s. 'I'hcy ‘app -ar to 
him,’t.e. assume human form, ljul in ro))r)iMe to his plca<li''>,' 
Urvasi rejilios : ‘I have passed a\va> like the first of dawns. 

. . . I am like the wind, diilicult to cat-ch.’1 Finally, however, 
she relents, and the eouplo are re-uniled. 

In the Vikramurrasi ()[ tlu' |ioct lvali<lasa, a drama 
based upon this story, the bird-myth has almost 
disajtpeared, except for Urvasi’s pow er of flying and 
for tlie constant references to swans throughout 
act iv. Her cluinge into human form depttnds 
merely uiion the laying aside of a veil, in itself 
probably fi stage convention for invisibility ; tlui 
marital tabu, which Lang* characterizes as a relic 
of ‘a traditional Aryan law of nuptial eti(iuette,’ 
assumes a quite diflereiit form.^ 

The myth rc-appears in one of the fine.st tales of the Thousand 
and One yights, that of Hasan of Ikussorah. 

Hasan is enjoyinj,^ the lio.spiLaliLy of a family of princesses; 
when ohlifj^ed to leave him, they enjoin him not to open a 
certain door. He disol)e>s, and tlnd.s a fair pavilion iind a 
hat.hin^-pool, to which come dyirif,'- from the desert ten birds, 
one among: which was pre-eminent for beauty. Each bird, a.s it 
alighted, ‘ rent open its neck-skin with its claws, and issued out 
of it, and lo, it was but a garment of feathers.’ After their 
departure Hasan, who has i)ecorne deeply enamoured of the 
fairest bird-maiden, confesses his disobedieui.'e to hi.s hoste.s.s, 
and is told that this damsel is ‘ the daughter of the sovran of 
the Jans, He hath an army of women, smitc'rs with swords, 
and lunger.s with lances, . , . and the plumed skins wherewitli 
they fly are the handiwork of enchanters,' Hasan is advised to 
Bte.al tiio feather dress and never again to let it come into the 
owner’s liands ; he does so, but after three year.s the wife by a 
ruse secures the dress, buttons it on, and Hie.s away. Hasan 
tracks his wife to the islands of VVak-Wak, inhabited by the 
warrior women, and recovers her.-* 

The story of .laiishah ^ is a slighter tale that begins similarly ; 
but the bird-maidens are only three in number, and are ‘as 
doves, eagle-si/.ed.’ The husband's device to secure the fe.atb(‘r 
coat is to jdnee it in a ('best, leadcn-bonnd, which is built into 
the foiind.il ions of the jialace ; but in vain, for the lady traces 
it bv scent and digs it out.'3 

The Wiik-Wiik islands of the former tale have been idemtilled 
with various Melanesian islands ; 7 it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, to tind the tale of Hasan re appearing in the Celebes in a 
modern form, which Tylor rpiotes in connexion with the heaven- 


1 Tiiis formula, ‘diftlcult to catch,’naairs in the Welsh tale 
of the Van Fool, ipiotcd by Hartland, ,Srtence of Fairy 'Talcs, 
p. ‘JVf) (T. 

2 Ciii<f(>)n ftJid Myth, p. 7(5. 

3 Cf. SiU(t]n(tha-i:rn/iiH(irta, Xi, v. 1, tr. J. Eggcling, SBl'J 
xliv. [I'JOOj ()S 71 ; Wkrdtrinrvasi, tr. E. B. Cov\elI, Hertford, 


i R. F, Burton, A Plain and Lilrral Translation of the 
Arabian j\i(ilits, Benares, 18,s."), viii. 7-113. 

» Hi. V. 3-J!'> ;:.si. 

3 Contrast uith this Hartland’s idea (p. 3()S) that the swan- 
maiden must ulway.s employ an intermediary lo obt.am her 

W. Lane, The I'lwnsand and One Sights, London, 1S38- 
41 , iii 523, note 32. 


plant myth.l TaUr versions of the mvth are signalized as being 
the only ones to represent the bird-maiden as a malignant 
being, half-vampire, half-fury ;2 in the Tatar poem (juoted by 
J. (j- Frazer3 to illustrate the external soul belief, the hero 
wrestles with the evil swan-woman for ‘ moons and years.’ 

2. In classical tradition. — Clas.sical tradition 
does not seem to have jireserved any swan-maiden 
tale in a complete form, hut that the main idea 
wa.s a familiar one is evident from the Cycnu.s 
myths, the hird-transformation of the cornratle.s of 
Diomede.s, the story of Leda, and the symbolic 
connexion of .swans with yVpollo, with the Mu.ses, 
and with Aphrodite.'* Modern (ireek folk lore 
represents the N('reids as Hying maidens, similar 
in many points to swim maidens.® 

3 - Slavic. —Slavic folk-lore hears frequent testi¬ 
mony to the myth. Tlie South Slavs were natur¬ 
ally more intluenei'd liy late (Heek and by Oriental 
tradition, and the Hiilgarinn sainodiras, and the 
Serbian vilas, like the (Jreek Ncieids, resemble 
the swan-maidens; (’.rj,, the rihis are as.sociated 
with water and have tlie [lower of Hying. 

The Folish fairy-tale of the prince and the twelve geese- 
princfSM‘s .showH that the myth in iln simplo.st form wa-s known 
to the Western Slavs.7 The most imi^ortant Russian e.xample 
is the tale of ‘ Sweet Mikailo Ivanov itch the Rovi r ’ and Marya 
the white swan; thi.s begins in fairly conventional style, 
althongh without the ff'.at.lier dress, but later it diverges con- 
siderablv, for .Marya <lios, is magically revived, and finally 
for.sakes ber husband for another love.3 

4. Celtic.“ Old Celtic tradition has two beautiful 
and elaborate* swan-maiden tales, as well as an 
episode in the story of Ittain, wife of ICoehaid, who 
is earried oil by the hero-god Mider in the form of 
a Hwan.^ 

The story of the ‘(diildreii of L^r,’ one of ‘the three most 
sorrowful talcs of Erinn,’is an example, with Ciiristian ‘over- 
lav,’ of that variant of the myth in which the swan stiape is 
enforced by malignant magic. The four royal children, meta¬ 
morphosed for P(K) ^ ears, retain their powers of human reason¬ 
ing and speech, and have the gift of singing ‘ plaintive music at 
Which the men of tlie world would sleep, and there shall be no 
music of the world its eipial.'30 

This [lower of song is turned Lo account in the 
(.’hri.'-tian e[>isode which concludes the tale.^^ ‘ The 
Dream of (.Icrigus ’ conforms more (dos(‘ly to the 
regular swan-maiden tyj>e, so much so that J. A. 
MaeCulloch dismisses it as of no mythological or 
religious value ; its artistic value, however, is very 
great. 

The god Oengus is smitten with love for a dream-maiden, the 
original of whom proves to be Cacr, a prince.ss who spends every 
alternate year in the form of a swan. Oengus, having on(?e seem 
her in mortal form, succeeds in discerning her in swan-gniso 
from among her l.M) companions ‘with their silvery cliains and 
golden ('.on around their lieads.’ He w'oos and wins her, and 
dies otT vMlh her, himself also metamorplioscd, and their 
singing is of such beauty as to lull to sleep all its hearers for 
three tiays and three nights.33 

5. Teutonic.--Tiie Teutonic race.s bear the dis¬ 
tinction of having devcl<)[)ed the swan-maiden 
myth most elaborately, and of having enriched it 
by connecting it witli other su[)ernatural id(!as. 
Traces of tln^ .symbolic imjiortance of swans are 
found in the [uimitive myths of tin*, life and (h^ath 

3 Researches into the Early History of MankiyuF, London, 
187H, i>. 355 f. 

2 A. Schiefner, Hel.densagen der niinussinischen Tataren, 
St. Petersburg, 185U, [). 201. 

3 pt. vii., Raider the Reautiful, Loudon, 1913, ii. 144. 

4 \V. Smith, H/cfcuia/-//, u. cr. ‘ Uyenus,’‘ Dioincdcs ’ ; 

Baring Uoukl, Curious Myths (f (he Middle jip. 5()'.)-572. 

B. Si'hmidt, Crierhiscfie Marchen, Leipzig;, ]s77, p. 133. 

(3 F. S. Krauss, 'Tavsend Sagen ^ind Marchen der Rudslaren, 
i., Leipzig, 1914. passim. 

7 A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Eolkdales from exclusive.ly Slavonic 
Sources, London. 1889, p. Ill f. 

H Fsahol F. Hapgood, The Epic Songs of Russia, New York 
and London, 1880, pp. 211-231. 

3* 11. d'.Arliois de Juhainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Dublin, 
11)03, p. 182. 

O' With thi.s sloop-bringing iiovvcr may he compared the (rolls’ 
swans that sing the enchanted ju-irice asleep in the Icelandic 
fairy tale (J. C. Poestion, Islandi.sche M<crchen, Vienna, 1884, 
no. vii. pp. 49 51). 

11 Atlantis, IV. [ISC)!] 11.3fT., tr. E. OTurry, 

12 The Reliaion of the. Ancient Ce/ts^ JCdinhurgh, 1911, p. 82 

33 P,Cel iii. '[l87t>-^78] 347 it., tr. Edward Muller. 
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both of tlie world jiiul of iiidividnals; tlms tlie two 
swans, the progenitors of nil tlie swan-kind, that 


. j/x iiiLwin v/i tUtl 

uoat on the UrtJiarbriiniir of the old Norse eosino 
tt^^ny,' may he contrasted witli the swan that livaul, 


according to Finnish myth, on tl.e river of 'r»ioni 
or Death.^ In later folk tale we hnd a swan livin^jf 
on a hidden lake, ^^)lic]l maintains tlie world in 
equipoise hy oarr^'in;.^ a rin<^^ in its beak ; when it 
drops it, tin; end of the world will eome.^ Popular 
sayinf^ still rcmeml)(Ms the bird as one of omen 
and augury in Itii^mn, swans, not storks, are 
the brin^o'rs of newdx)rn children,while, on the 
other hand, the of a swan in lli^dit may 

i»etqken death,and swans are often leaders of the 
spirit-iiost.'^ The ideas of animal shajje-chanoin^^ 
and of the external soul favoured the develo])ment 
of the swan-maiden myth in folk-lore. The 
Scandinavian North, as one of the chief haunts in 
Lurope of the wild s^va^, showed itself es{)e(dally 
alive to the beauty and si^oiihcanee inherent in thr 
myth ; Grimm,“ intlnenced ]>ei haps by the lef^end 
of the ‘ ^m(rse-footed woman,’ ‘la rcine pedaiiqiie, 
and ‘Perthe aiix ^n-ands pieds,’ thinks that (he 
/toose supplanted the swan in le;,nmd, hut this 
seems liardly proved. I’he power of tlyini^^ and the 
possession of a feather coat wcue attrilmtes of 
many <^mds in the Norse pantheon, 'khe swan 
maiden of tlu; Scandinavians ap]»ears to have heei 
mcr^md into the Norns on the one hand and tin 
Valkyries on the other, who themselves often have 
(niits in common. Tlie connexion of swans with 
au;j;nry and wiMi the Urtharhiunnr, the home o 
the Norns, piei)ares us fertile former aspect; the 
power of ‘ riding' through the air’ possessed by the 
\ alkyries prenares us for tlie latter ; and wo have 
ali'cady s(.*en (lie liird-maidens as warrior-maidens 
in the story of Ifasan of llassorah. 

The swaM-mai(l<'Mn of the ^ ibehingenli/’d arc Norns also* a.s 
flU’an-rnaidens they uf.pear to Itacrene ‘like hirds.’and they Vail 
into his power when he takes their garments, hot they are also 
wise women, and one gives liim prophetic warnings Tho 
maidens of the Vdlundarkvitka'^^ are conventional awan- 
maidens with tlioir ‘swan-coats,’ hut they are also Valkyries 
for they apnear helmeted. Again, the hero Ilelgi is helped in’ 
hattje hy Kara, a rebirth of the Valkyrie Svuva, who hovers 
Hinging above him.n Frcileviis n., king of Denmark, is given 
before a battle by the song of three swans 
After this It IS not surprising to And also traces of a connexion 

gnardian- 

Hwxn^i't ef a beautiful woman appears as a 

6. The swan-knig:ht.~Tlie .swan-knight seem.s 
to have been monopolized and localized by Teutonic 
mytliolooy^ although there are traces of the idea in 
classical legend, as in the Cycnus myth already 
mentioned,*^ and although the Teutonic myth 
apiiears to have fused with Celtic Arthurian 
legend. The popularity of the charming tale of 
Ilelyas, knight ot the swan, and supjio.sed ance.stor 
of Godfrey of Ikmillon, is attested hy the numer- 
oii.s versions of it in various langmonys. 


and popularity. Tlic fuel lhai, llu* ywan-lioro arrives from an 
unknown land in a skiff, aiui departs in the same way, has led 
Grimm 1 to traei* the heginning of the I'eutonic swan-knight 
myth to ScyM and Seeaf, semndivine founders of the Danish 
race, of whom a similar tale is told, altliougli the connexion 
with the hird-milli is very obscure. 

7 . Interpretations.—'I'he interpretations of the 
swan-mytlis have been various ; the earlier school 
of mythologists saw in them nature-mytlus, tho 
swan maiden being the white cloud, her (‘aptor the 
storm-spirit,^ Others have ex{dained the swan- 
maiden, who is subject to mysterious [iroliibitioiis 
and Avho in the end is jilmost alwjiys lost to her 
captor, and the swan-knight, who must not reveal 
his name or place of origin, jus denizens of the 
world of (he dead or of the islands of the blessed.* 
A more prosaic view t-akes into account merely 
Die totemistic aspect wliich the myth shows in 
common with all animal shajie-changing tales, 
points to the swan-m.iidens and swan-knights as 
lounders of chins, and compjircs them willi such 
figures as Midusine of Lnsigrian.'* 'I'lie most 
modern theory lirings the tabu into prominence, 
to the overshadowing of other aspects, and adduces 
the wide evidence now forthcoming of nuirital 
tahius among primitive jx'oples ; ° tliiis a curious 
piece of corroborative evidence on tlie symbolic 
connexion between swans and women has been 
found in tho rites enforced on secluded girls among 
American Indian tribes.^’ Fortunately for the 
ippeal of the myth, none of these theories lias 
power to detract from, but all serve only to 
enliance, its elusive and fioctic beauty. 

Grimm. Trufotiic Myiholagy, tr. J. 8 
Stallvhrass, l.ondon, issH-sS, i. 4‘20 4;i(); W. Mannhardt 
icrmamsc.he Mythen, JU-rlin, ls5g, p, .'UOff. ; E. H, Meyer’ 
iermanische Mytholo<jit\ do. isugchn. vi. anrl vii. ; J. F'iske’ 
art in Atlantic Monthly, x.xviii. (1S71J S. Barinc-’ 

Gowld, Curwxi^ Myths of the Middle faiiidon, l.Sdi) chs. 

xxj. and xxii ; F. Liebrecht, J^ur I'olhkunde, Jfoilh^nn 

IHS4'rTw Custom a ?id Myth, London. 

IRS4, (,h. IV. . E. S. Hartland, JVw Sme7ice 0 / Fairy 7'ah-s, do. 

Chantepie de la SaiKssayc, /iehaiim 

nZuTir "fc.' 


In the popular German fairy-UIe the enchanted brothers owe 
their restoration to human form, not to the prowess of their 
brother, as m flelyaH, hut to the devotion of a sister. Of the 
other 8wan-knight8 of iirabant, the link with the Graal legends 
lias brought Lohengrin, sou of i’arsival, most into prominence 


, is:7, p. 24. 


1 Snorri, Ftida, cd. E. Wilken, I'aderb. 

- Kalevala, rune 14, 

uLle yo^ksinarchen der Deulschen, 

* Of. Grimm, i. 437, note 1. 

DndHcheyi, 

J^ip^ig, 184,) 111. .)4( ; cf. ill Chinese legerui the fostering of the 

'-'i The Book of 

ttnnrse Ballads, London, ISLU, p. 3.^;, f.). •' 

isl^ no’r,^^' und Mlirchen, Berlin, 

F.VfOIT^r‘'^^’'^''anritter,’ in Germania, ed. 

10 .stanr^H 1 3 11 Aventiure xxv. 

^Lanzas 1-3. 11 toninldar Sinjur, [\. 376 f. 

\2.saxo Grammatic.m, //L.L DamVa,\i. ITS. 

anf grauch uni'i Volksglaube in Bezug 

^ Nachkommensehaft,’ ZE xxxii. [19001 70. ^ 

14 Of. yEneid, X. 185-197. 


SWAT or UDYANA. -This is a famous 
nncipality in Independent Easiern Afghanistan 
'ctwcen tlie latter country and Kashmir, to the 
south of Chitral and tlie J’amirs. It receives the 
name of Swat from the river of that name (the 
Svastu in Sanskrit), which joins the Kabul branch 
of the Indus above Pe.shawar. Jt.s literary name 
of Ud>ana (in 1 raknt, Ujjana) is ascribed to its 
fjarden or [i.arlc-hke’ appeiirance; for it is an 
e.vceptionaI]y riclily cultivated and woll-wntered 
beautiful Alpine valley. Tl.rouf,di lids I„,lo. 
Scythian country Alexander descended for hi« 
'>'■'’■‘‘■",'" 1 .'. >t is Kenerally supposed" 

the Malakand f a.S3 which i.s on the main route to 
tlic Indian plains ; but Swat is host known for its 
fame as an aiieient Centre of Buddhism. It is still 
thickly covered with the ruins of Biiddliist nionu- 
nients and temples, richly decorateil with some of 
the most scull,tiires of the Grieco-liiiddhist or 
so.called Gaiidhara (q.v.) type of art. These 
sculptured friezes and terra cottas date chiofly 
between the 2 ml and 6 th centuries a.d. ; and a 
collection of several hundreds wa.s made by the 
present writer during the Chitral expedition of 
ms ami IS now preserved in the Calcutta and 
leshawar museums.t Ti,e Chinese Hiiddhist 
pilgrim ha limn, who visited the country c. a D 

^ 3(!,S-370. 

fl w Germ. Jfytholof/ie, pp. Of), iS.'i. 

Zur Volkskuwtc, pp. r,4~e5. 

Beautiful, I V^rldrod’o’'' 

Cslcu A, l'Jot'‘re^rmtT,rAZ. 

J ram. of the Oriental CongreM, 1897, sect. i. 245-247. 
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400, aa;y-a: ‘The religion of liu.ldlia is very 
nourishing ... in all there are 500 monasteries 
they belong to the Little VfO.iele {Hma-ymia) 
without exeeption.’i But, when iiiuen lWn«^ 
visited the land c. A.D. 630, he found that nearly 
all the convents, some 1400 in number with 
formerly 18,000 priests, were ‘ waste and desolate.’*-^ 
It 18 a strikin^^ eommentary on Fa Ilian’s reference 
to the exclusive prevabmce of the ‘ Little Vehicle ’ 
form of Buddhism that as a fact all the 
sculptural remains are of the ‘Great Vehicle’ 
{Maha-i/dmi). 

It was rep^arded by Fa Hian as the most 
northerly province of India, and the food and 
clothing of the people weri; tlie same as in India, 
and this is still the case—the [leojile dress in white. 
The dimensions of tlie Swat conntiy, as described 
by Iliuen Tsianji^ at 5000 Li (about 833 miles) in 
circuit, show that it in those days evidently in¬ 
cluded, in addition to the valley of Swat, also the 
Chitral and Dard adjoininj.,^ countries and the 
mountains on the ri^dit bank of the Indus, even 
beyond the ^^reat bend of the river to the soiith. 

ft was the native country of Padma saiiibhava 
{(/.v.), the foumhT of Larnaism in Tibet; and the 
notorious i)revalence of Saivite ina^j^ical rites in the 
manuals ascribed to that saint in the Tibetan is 
somewhat in kee[»in<,^ with the old reputation of 
tins country for sorcery. Hiuen I’sian^S in his 
N'isit to this land about a century before Padma- 
saiiibhava’s period, writes : ‘ The science of ma;^ical 
formulas is become a re^,nilar professional busmess 
w'ith them (the men of Swat or Udyana).’^ 

The belief in serpent-dragons of rivers and 
8prin;^m was esjx'cially prevalent here. It was at 
tli(! source of the Swat river that was lo(‘ated tlie 
legendary water-dra^'on or strpent Apalal.a, whose 
conversion by Ibiddha is a favourite motive in 
Buddhist art, both north and south. lliucn 
Tsiaii*; refers especially to the ‘white water’ 
issuing from this stuing, as also does al-Piruni 
aliout the 11th cent. A.D.,^ which would doubtless 
be snow-water rather than glaciai, yet it suggi^sts 
that the river-name Svastu may have originally 
been derived from sveta, or sweta^ ‘ white,’ widen 
ap[)roximates the modern name of that river, 
‘►Swflt.’ Conhrniation of this ancient water- 
serpent worship was found by the present writer 
in a Kharo!;<thi inscri[)tion upon a great boulder 
at a spring of which the record reads from a 
rubbing taken by the present writer : ‘ By the son 
of Dati, the Tiiera (Buddhist monk) Nora, a tank 
was caused to be made for the worship of All 
Serpimts (in) the year 113.’“ This date, from the 
paheographic details, is jilaced about 65 B.C. 

Litbraturr.—R eferences are cited in tlie article. 

L. A. Waddell. 

SWAZIS.— See Bantu and S. Africa. 
SWEARING.— See Oath, Profanity. 

SWEAT, SWEAT-HOUSE.— Sweat, acolour- 
less fluid containing about ‘2 per cent of solid 
matter, is a .secretion of the sebaceous glands. Its 
chief function is to regulate the heat discharge 
of the human body. It is connected with some 
curious and interesting religious and magical 
customs in various parts of the world. 

I. Sweat in magic. — Prindtive man regards 
sweat, like blood, saliva, hair, and nail-parings, 
as a medium both for setting sorcery in motion 
against an enemy and for working the more harm- 

1 Ch. viii. 

2 Si-yn-ki, tr. S. Beal, London, 18<S4, i. 120. 

3 S. Julien’H tr. of Iliorien Thsaivj, Paris, ISr.S, confirmed by 
T. Watters, (> 7 i yua 7 i Chwang'n travels in India, I^ndon, 
1904-06, i. 22(3. 

Albemni's India, ed. E. C. Sachau, London, 1910, ii. 18... 

Cf. J. G. Buhler, Vienna Oriental Journ. x. [isOO] .6.6 f. 


less forms of magic. Codrington .says that among 
the Melanesians the belief jirevails that a leaf 
with which a man has wiped the perspiration from 
his face may be employed to work ndschief against 
him.^ A like belief is found among the N(‘groes 
of N. America.2 Some of the natives of N.F. New 
Guinea take elaborate precautions to prevent a 
drop of their sweat from being made use of by a 
sorcerer ; on leaving a camping-place, they stab 
the ground all over with their snears.* Some of 
the most curious uses to wddeh this exudation of 
the human body has bemn put are illustrated by 
a grouf) of customs connected with love magic. 

‘A cake, an apj)le, or a Bwoctnieat impret^naled with the 
sweat of the piver is a powerful iihiltre throiadiout the p;reater 
part of nortliern and central Europe, from C'uirn Oorm to the 
(■arpathians.’'* A Iliinjj^arian trirl steals meal and honey at 
Chnslmaa-time, bakes a cake, l.ikes it to bed with her for one 
ni^ht, and then bestows it on a vnulh whom she wishes to fall 
in love with her.® VV, R. Eaton that in three No^o>caeovf« 
(confessors’ manuals) of the Orthodox ('hur. h, which are, he 
believes, less than three centuries old, ‘women are accused 
of rnhhing douj^h on their bodies, and j^ivini; it to eat to men 
in whom they w-ish to arouse satanic love.'6 

The victim of such love ma^ric can, however, have recourse 
to a counter-charm of the same character. ‘ It was narrated 
that if a man who, under the influence of a philtre, was forc^ed 
to love aisUiinst his will, woultl put ou a new pair of shoos, and 
wear them out by wjilkinj.f in them, and then drink wine out 
of the ri^rlit shoe, where it (jould miiiL^Ie with the perspiratiou 
already there, be would promptly be cured of his love, and 
hate take its place.’^ 

A hiniilar idc'a underlies the superstition pre¬ 
valent among the Negroes and Indians of N. 
America, ami also in Belgium, that, if tlie owner 
of a dog wi.<shc.s to make the animal faithful to 
him, be slionld give it some bread which has been 
soaked in his swen.t.® In the island of Tutu, in 
the Torres Straits, men drink the sweat of renowned 
warriors to acquire courage.'^ 

The mythology of ancient k'gypt seems to have 
ascribed a sac r.a mental virtue to tlie sweat of 
O.siris. In the pyramid libation-formuhi* the 
libations appear to be his swetit; and in the 
ritual of Amon the incense ajijiear.s to be crystal¬ 
lized drops of A song quoted by A. Kniian 

sjieaks of the Nile as the sweat of Osiris’ hands." 
The Negroes of Jamaica identifit'd a man’s luck 
with the pers[)iration of his hands, and believed 
that, if the latter were wiped away, the former 
would disappear. 

2. The sweat-house. — The ceremonial use of 
vapour bath.s is a custom of great antiquity tind 
wide geogr.'iphictil distribution, being found ]>otb 
in N. America and in N. Knrope. In the former 
continent it was probtibly known to every trilie 
north of Mexico, thongh along the north-west 
coast it has been superseded by sea-bathing. 

‘The t>pe of the ordinary sweat-house scM-ms to liave been 
everywhere the same. Willow ro<ls or other plant 8t.ems were 
Stuck into the j^round and bent or fastene*! with with(‘s into 
a hemispherical or oblon^^ frame-work, which jfenerally was 
larpe enou^^li to accommodate several ]>ersoti8. A hole was 
due: conveniently near the door into which stones, usually 
heated outside, were dropjaal by mean.s of forked sticks. These 
wer' sprinkled with walcr to generate steam. A temporary 
cover of blankets or skins made the enclosure tight.’13 

In each tribe there were certain pre.scribed rules 
for the construction of the sweat-house. In some 
cases, however, the communal ceremonial chamber 
was used for this purpose. Sometimes it was used 
as a kinil of men’s (dub like the Fuehio kiva^ 

1 R. H. (kxlriuKton, 7'he Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 208. 

2 K. S. llartland, LI* ii. 74. 

3 .1. a. Frazer, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 

2LS. 

i LP \\. 128. ® Ib. 6 FL V. [1894] 277. 

7 .1. G. Bourke, Scatalogic Bites of all Nations, Washington, 
1891, p. 849, (luoting S. A. Flemming, De Beinediis, p. 19. 

s LP ii. 124. 

t* A. (J H.addon, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to 'Lorres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-12, v. 301. 

10 A. M. Blackman, /A 1. [Itncj (,9 fT. 

A Handbook of Egyptian Pieligion, Eng. tr., Ix)ndoti, 1907, 

p. 81. 

12 EL XV. [19(»41 ‘209. 

13 Bull. ftO BE [BUO], pt. 2, p. OCk). 
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women bein^^ [)cnni(to(l to enter it for certain 
ceremonial pur{)oses, but not for swcatin*^. Anion;; 
certain tribes on tlie i’acitic (;oast women were not 
even permitted to ;;ather wood for the holy tire 
to be kindled in tlie sweat liouse. In California, 
where sweating; always had a religions sionilicance, 
some of the tribes used (he swcatdionse as a 
sleepino-j)Iace for adult males. Half-an hour was 
usually spent in the sweat-house, and then the 
bather })lun;,^ed into a stream, if there was one at 
hand. 

' Aniorijjf tlie Eskimo, liot air was used in place of steal 
and in /uni, and prohulily in t he Pueblos (,fenorally, hot sto,” 
near tlu' body furnished Llie hefit.’ ^ 

Some tribes lit tlui lire in the sw'eat-hoiise 
antnmn and k(‘j)t it alive till spring. Bancroft 
says of the NortluuTi Californians: 

‘A fire is built in the ecntrct [of the sweat house] in eai 
fall an(l kept alive till the following; spriii};, as much atlenti* 
hein^ given to it as ever wag j»aid to the sacred fims of Hestia. 

Sweating in N. America was jiracLiscd for thrc' 
juirjioses : (1) rt7fy<!o?c9—such as [uirilication aiu 
the propitiation of sjiirits, ]>reparation for war 
and on arrival at pnheihy, when it was usually 
attended by scarilicarion and mutilation 
thc,r<tpvut'K' —prescribed by a sliaman, who stood 
outside and invoked the spirits believed to cause 
the disease (among the Plains fndians shamans 
who ollieiated at tliese (‘(‘rentonies had iHually 
to pass through the sweat-house tficmselves for 
purpos(;s of purili(‘ation) ; (M) soci'il (tml hi/qicnic — 
a number of ]>erso?is would enter a sweat-house 
for the jturpose of enjoying the luxury of a bath 
(among ceitain tribes (liis l)oeame an almost 
daily ])raetiee, and was perhaps a degeneration). 

'I'he sA\eat-batli is also used by the J'lskimo; 
of ih'ring Strait, among wlioni the men and boy,* 
indulge in it about once a week, or onee in evmy 
ten days during Avinbu', but with this r>eoj>I 
does not aj^pear to possess a religions signiliean 
Among many Irilx's the sweat-ho\ise liad its 
own guardiaji spirit or mnnitu [q.v.). 

Amonnr the billooerH of IbiliHh Coluuihia ‘men who had the 
spirit of I he mveal.-lKMiso for tlxur KOianJian Kpirit made 
sueat hougc of .fk-skiu supported on wands, uiid iiiside 

It was believed among the Algonquius that a 
fuan NV'hefi in (he sweat-house might 
manitu. A Pox Indian, reltiting his 
during a sweat-iiath, once said : 

thc skin. It is 

i niany pa,vsa:;e.s for the manitou to pass into 


ac(|uire 
experiences 


the bod,^. The inamtou comes from the place of its alx.de in 
the stone. It comes roused by the heat of the fire, and pro 
ceeds out (if the when the water is sprinkled on it. It 

comes out ui the shxun, and in the steam it enters the body 
wherever it finds entrance. It moves up and down, and aU 
nafn '"TvhT body, drivin;; out everythinic that infiicts 

pain, before the manitou returns to the stiane, it imiiarts 
8 (>me of Its nature to the Ixxly. That is why one feels so wcdl 
after having been in the sweat-lod^m.’ ^ 

Among the 'rhomp.Mui Indians of British 
Columbia, whtui a boy reaclicd the age of pubertv 
lie went through certain ceremonies to obtain a 
guardian spirit. 

In the sweat-bath ‘he jirayedto tlie spirit of sweat-batliinir 
inder the title of ‘ Sweat,-l.athiiig Oandfaiher (’hief,” i,e.<!n-n^r 
that he nnyht he .stn.n; 


pacred feelings, and is deimied a great means of purifiealion. 
Secret arts are here often disclosed helween A/edan'*!shamans] 
of high power, whi.di could not he iinparlixl in other jilaceg, 
or positions, helie\<d to he less siihjcM'l to the intluence of 
sanctifying power.’1 

AVlien we turn to the Old World, we find a 
striking reseinhlancc to the American customs in 
Herodotus’s dcscrijition - of the use of the sweat- 
bath among the Scythians as a means of puritica- 
tion, after mourning. The construction of the 
sweatdion.se was, liowever,sim])ler than in America. 
Three sticks were stuck in the ground, huining 
toward.s each otlier, and around them pieces of 
felt were tightly stretched. A dish containing 
red-hot stones was iilaced inside. Hemp seed was 
then thrown on to the stones. A close pfirallel 
to this custom was found /imong tlie Delaware 
Indians, and i.s de.serihed by d'ylor: 

‘At their festival iu honour of the Firi'god with his twelve 
attendant inanitus, inside of the house a Hiiiall oven-hut was 
set up, consist ifig of twelve poles lied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, liigh enough for a man to .stand mavrlv 
upright within it. .After the feast this oven was Inmted witii 
twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crej.t inside. An 
old man threw twelve pipi'fuls of tobacco on the.se sUmes, 
and wIkmi the patient.s had borne to the utnm.st tlie heat anri 
sufToeating Hinoke, they were taken out, generally falling in a 
s’woon.' 3 

Tlie sweat-bath, as used among tlie pea.santry 
)f Creat Russia, possesses the nature of a cere- 
uoiiial purific.'ition evtai at the jirc.sent tlay. It 
IS taken wo(d<jy on Saturday afternoons, hjkI all 
kind.s of pollution must he avoided (ill after the 
service on Sunday morning.Among the northern 
Pinns, lor the .svnoot, or .sweat-hath, a log-hut is 
used, d'he hath is fr(‘fiuontly taken f)i faniilh} 
With tlii.s people, however, and al.so with the 
x'lpjis, who make use of the sweat-bath on 
Saturdays before jiuttiiig on their eiean clothes, 
it ajt]iears (o he an entirely secular institution,^ 
aiioiir baths were in use among (he Celtic tribes, 
ul (he sw(‘,at house was in general use in Irelami 
lowii (o the. lSth,C'Lnd even survived into the l!Hh 
entury. It was of hei'hiN’c shape and was covered 
rith clay. It was especially resoi ted to a.s a cure 
or rheumat ism.® 

Vapour baths were used by the (In-eks and 
Komans; details for their construction are 'dven 
by \i(r,iviu.s.« Tlie sweat-bath, wInVh in Pmdand 
a.s been inisaiUcd the ‘Turkish hath,’ heirTg in 
'ality of Itu.ssian origin, was introduced 'mto 
Js country by Davi.l Pninhart, M.P. (ISo.VT?) 

3- Origin and distribution.--'i'lie piuscnce of the 
weat-hath lx>th in N. Pnrojic and in N. .America 
once raise.s the {|ue.s(i(>n whether it has ori.dil¬ 
ated independently in each of tiie.ve continents^ or 
liethei It has reached them from a common centre 
<listnl)ution. It is e.sHuitially a norlliern in¬ 
stitution and one belonging to the Mongoloid 
branch of the human family. M. A. Oaplicka 
suggests that the Slav.s of (Ireat Bus.sia jirobably 
boiiowed It from the Pinn.s of the Middle Volga. 
theTtInuV" luuhlems conneeted with 

.... 
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liowever, disapjminted in this expectation, since 
among tlie ab()rigine8 of N. Siberia it is not in- 
digenous, but is in use only among those tribes 
winch, like the Yakuts, have derived many 
elements in their culture from the Russians. 
We seem, then, to be led to the conclusion that 
the sweat-bath originated independently in both 
tiUrope and America, or else that it originated 
in a more southerly latitude than N. Siberia. 
The vapour-bath appears to bo one of those in¬ 
stitutions which were originally indulged in for 
purj)oses, but afterwards, owing to their 
benelicial results, came to ho connected in the 
mind of primitive man with mysterious unseen 
powers, and hence were used in connexion with 
religious rites. Now, however, the sweat-bath 
seems to be regaining its former secular character. 

Litkraturb.— This is given in the footnotes. 

II. J. T. Johnson. 
SWEATING.-—See Economics. 

S^A^EDENBORG. — i. Life and works. — 

Emanuel SwedcFiborg was iKjrn in Stockiiolin on 
29th Jan. 1688. He was the second son of Jcsper 
Swedberg, bishop of Skara and previously profe.ssor 
in the University of Upsala. The family was en¬ 
nobled l)y Queen Ulrica Eileonora in 1719, when 
the patronymic of Swedberg was changed into the 
name of Swedenborg. 

Little is known of Swedenborg’s childhood. After completing 
his studies at Uj^sala in 1709, he started on an extended foreign 
tour, and he was in England in 1711, ‘ stud^ ing Newton daily 
and very anxious to see and hear him.' l We gather from one 
of his letters to his lirothcr-in-law Or. Ericas Benzclius, that 
uiathematics and astronomy absorbed at that time most of his 
interest. He w rote of his conversations with Flamsteed, Hailey, 
and other well-known men of H(’ience, hut his copious references 
to the works of Dryden, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
others show that his scientific studies did not prevent him 
from hecoiuing acquainted with the best English literature. 
Swedenborg spent neaily two years in I/^ndon and Oxford. He 
afterw’ards visited Holland, France, and Germany, working all 
the time at a number of inventions. One of them was ‘ the plan 
of a certain ship whic.h w’ith its men was to go under the surface 
of the sea and do great damage to the fi^et of the enemy,’2 
Another of his inventions was a magazine air-gun to discharge 
60 or 70 shots in succession without reloading. He also devised 
a flying maidiine, hut the great Swedish engineer, Christopher 
Polliem, expressed the opinion that, with respect to flying by 
artificial means, it was aliout the same thing as trying to make 
a pfrpehLxnn mobile or to make ijfold ! 

In 1716 Swedenborg was aj)[)ointed by King Charles xii. extra¬ 
ordinary as.soHsi)r at the Uosal Hoard of Mines, an appointment 
which caused him to decline the offer of a jirofessorship of 
astronomy in the University of Ujisala. As the eldest son of his 
family, Swedenborg had a seat in the House of Nobles of the 
Sw'edish rarliameiit, hut his interest in science, always greater 
than in politii:s, led him in 1721 to go abroad to study the mines 
and manufactures of other lands. It was during this journey 
that he pulilished a treatise on physics and chemistry, at 
Amsterdam, a second edition of his Sew Method of findiiuj 
the Longitude, at Leipzig, and Miacellaneoxi^ Observations on 
(ieoUxgy and Mineralogy. Hut the work which won for 
Swedenl)or^ a Euroi^eaii reputation was his Opera Philosttphica 
el Mineralia in 3 vols., with numerous (!op])ery)lateH, published 
at Dresden and Leipzig in 1734 at the expense of his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick. In the first volume of that work, the 
Principia, Swedenborg gives an elaborate theory of the origin 
of the visible universe and jiropounds his nebular hypothesis. 
This theory has been often attributed to Kant and iiai)lace a.s 
the original authors, hut Swedenborg’s theory appeared in the 
Principia in 1734, while Kant’s Natural History of the Heavens 
was published in 17.^.S, and l.aplace's Systhne dxi Monde in 1796, 
as has been shown by Arrhenius in his introduction to the Latin 
reprint of Swedenborg’s Cosnwlogia. Soon after aaipeared the 
Hconomy of the Axiitnal Kingdom (1740-41) and The Animal 
Kingdom in which are given the re.sults of Sweden¬ 

borg’s extensive labours in anatomy and physiology. In 174,5 
his Worship and Love of Ood was published. This work marks 
the surprising transition of its author’s mind from plain scientific 
and philosophical reasoning to what is generally considered a 
form of religious nivsticism, hut what the author himself w'ould 
have desi'rihed as spiritual perception. A great change had 
come over him. His mind, as he himself says, had been opened 
to enable him to hear and see things of the other life. 

Swodonbory ^ivos (ho year 1743 as the date of the opening of 
his spiritual sight, hut it was in April 174.5, according to his 

1 R L. Tafcl, Documents concerning the TAfe and Character 
of Swedeiiborg, 3 vols., London, 1875-77, i. 200-344 (Swedenborg’s 
first letter from England to Henzelius, Oct. 1<10). 

2 lb. i. (Correspondence with Henzelius). 
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own statement, that he was fully admitted to intercourse with 
angels and spirits, not by any process analogous bo what is 
usually termed spiritism (q.v.), but by speaking with them 
directly, while remaining normally conscious of everything 
about him on earth. He was quite aware of the scepticism with 
which such a mental state would be received, when made known 
to the world, and he anticipated it in his first theological work 
In these w'ords : ‘ I am well aware that many persons will insist 
that it is imjKissihle for any one to converse with spirits and 
angels during his life-time in the body ; many will say tliatsuch 
intercourse must be mere fancy ; some, that I have invented 
such relations in order to gain oroilit; wliilst others will make 
other ohjci'tions. For all these, however, 1 care not, since I 
have seen, heard and felt.’i 

In 1747 Swe<lcnhorg resigned his position on the Royal Board 
of Mines and devoted himself to the new work to which he 
believed himself to have been divinely called. His vast work, 
the Arcana Cctlestui, was completed in 8 vols. in 1756. Then 
followed, among others. The aarth.s in the Universe 0758), 
The New Jerusalem and iU Heavenly Doctrine {llbH), Heaven 
and Hell (1758), perhaps the best known of all his hooks, On 
the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body 0 769), Divine 
Love aiid IFwrfom (1763), Divine J'rvvi<ience (\76i), The Apoca¬ 
lypse Revealed (17W)), Conjugal Love (1768), tiie first theological 
work to which Swedenborg’s name is attached, and lastly The 
True Christian Religion (1771). 

It is interesting, anrl in a sense very significant, to find that, 
while Swedenborg was fully occupied wit h the puhlicjition of so 
many theological works, ho yet found time and freedom of 
mind to attend to muiulane affairs. In 1763 he wrote several 
l>aper8 on scientific subjects in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences oj Stockholm, and in 1766 he republished 
at Amsterdam his New Method of finding the Longitude, of 
Places on Land and .8>a. (Jount Hopken has stated that ‘ the 
most solid and best written memoirs at the Diet of 1761 on 
matters of finance were presented by Swedenborg.’ 2 
The last political dO(nmient bearing his signature is an 
a<ldres8 to the Diet eiititle<l ‘Frank Views concerning the 
Maintenani^e of the Uountry and the Preservation of its Free¬ 
dom,’ in which he utters a warning against the revival of an 
absolute monarchy. 

On Christmas Eve, 1771, while in London, ho had a stroke of 
apoplexy and was visited by the minister of the Swedish Church, 
K. Ferelius. He never completely recovered, and he died on 
29th March 1772 in the eighty-fifth year of his age at his resid¬ 
ence in Great Hath Street, Col(ll)ath Fields, London. He was 
buried in the Sw’edish Church. In 1908 the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment, having made arrangements for the transfer of Sweden¬ 
borg’s remains to his native country, sent the frigate Fulgia 
to England to bring them home, and in due time they were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Upsala, close to the resting-place 
of Lirimeus. 

2. Doctrines.—The philosonliical and theological 
doctrine.s jtrofessed by Swedenbor}:' may he con¬ 
veniently con.sidercd under three heads—God, the 
world, and man. 

(a) God. — He has nowhere j^^iven any formal 
aiT(umcnts to prove the existence of God. He 
starts at once from the conviction that ‘all the 
principles of human leason unite and, as it were, 
concentre in this, that there is one God, the Creator 
of the Univer.se.’ Two principles constitute the 
es.sence of God—love and wisdom. His in Unity 
comprehends both immensity and eternity, His 
immensity having.; relation to space and His eternity 
to time. Rut (iod with resjiect to the created 
world is ‘ in space without sjiace, and in time 
without time.’ God is life, and all life is from 
Him. Life itself is unereatahh*, but it can be 
communicated, lent, as it were, to tinite bein;:;s. 
(Jod is one absolutely in essence and in p(*r.son. 
'I’he Lord Jesus (Jlirist is God, indeed, but He is 
not another divine person. He is .lahweh mani¬ 
fested in the linite garment of humMuily. Vet in 
Him is a divine 'rrinity of love, wisdom, and power 
—the three e.s.sentials of His divine nature. Thus 
the Lord alone ought to he loved supremely and 
worshipped as our ILiavenly Father. To see Him 
is to see the Father (Jn 12*® 14^). 

In a .sense Swedenborg admits that God, in His 
essence, is unknowable, hut he believes that there 
is a form of anthropomorjdiism wliich is not only 
lermissihle in speaking of God, but necessary, 
lecause it conveys a jirofound truth about Him. 
He asserts that our thinking in human symbols 
would be baseless and misleading if God liimself 
were not divinely human. ILmce his startling 
postulate, ‘God is a man.’ Of course, he does not 
1 Arcana Cwlestia, § 68. 2 Tafcl, ii. 408. 
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• 1 ir, ofiVw.f nf which the sj»irituHl world is tiie cause, 

mean tliat (iod is a man in a pliysical sense, llis etle. , creation, not 

real meanin- is simply that, if we think at a I V'ier is the pnttin- fortli by the 

about God, we must (lu so by means of symbols in tmi^ finite einanation of love and wisdom 

derived from oiir hi^diest human <-xneiience.^ Ibit, .jf This is conceived as a s])iri(ual 

if tlipse svmbfils do not coiTesj)ond, in an infinite iiom - • .i,.,,j,.,,,. n sn 


if these symbols do not coiTesf)ond, in an inhniU 
Reality, to w)»at they reprc^sent, as finite synibols, 


to us, Uien all these conceptions are not merely intense 


sun of incomparable spimuionr, a inanifeatation so 


3 that tlie linite mind could not bear its 


nf ii>, iiicii .m .. if riot teniDcred by intermediate 

imperfect and inadequate, but actually false. e ardo , ^ successive discrete deforces, separated 

are then obli^md to conclude that there is a funda- ‘ V.jf jn the quality of their spiritual 

mental antinomy in the constitution of the human ’ K' .^rodiice the bibber and the lower 

mind, 80 that the Power from whom it i>roc*eeds discrete dcKrces subsist in the 

has so eonstrueted it that it must think about hea\uis, reeeptibility of 

that Power, and think about it falsely. Surely, an-elic forms aecoiding to tlicir recef lu n ly 

Swedenborg considers, what the human mind ma.vf love and wisdom. , tliouLdits which 

think shouhl he. at least, an approximate symbol Similarly the 
or representation of a fact. If we doubt tins, the conslitute the h e of men 

grounds upon which we believe any pliilosophieal. in^a' clearer or more obscure 

ethical, or .sjfiritual truth are undermined. the spiiiLiiai , diMfrefe (h^rrccs and 

Thus to think -T God as a divine u.au would n.anner, always 
sin.plyu.ean. for S.vedm.horpp to tl.i..k of Hi... as omwa es Matter is der.Ixd 


hixiiniv fiiertii, o \v cucii Mui uv/ nimn. ........ -- 

being infinite love and wisdom, as He is appre- matter a dillerent from the natural sun 

heiuied by us by means of symbols derived from not (jirectly from sp , • . onlv the 

the highest of human faculties, the intellect and which, according to ‘ ‘ wflar^system but also 

the will—those faculties hy which we arc made centre and .siqqiort ^ From the 

Hn the image of God.^ Put Swedenborg .se.m. the proximate clause of ^ 

also to have discerned some nrofound connexion activity of this })i im.il siin i . i 

between this conception of Gofl as a divine man in by discrete degrees, the 

His essential nature and the rational interpretation it.self out of wlm-h the physica ;* 

of a jfossible incarnation in time. In reading The material substances, eoiiceivei ^ 

Swedenborg it must always be remembered that themselves, are nevertheless capable oi eing actec 
there is an idealism, quite his owm, at f he basis of iqion by .spiritual forces. Put there is notliing or 
his pliilosophieal views and consequently of his (i<>d in them as the ultimate of creation, since tiioir 
theolog’y. This enables one to understand imieii life has ended in no-life, and love and wisdom have 
that lies liidden behind his reaiislic language ended in forms of motion. Of course, this dues 
when he deals with spiritual matters for w’hicli our not mean that God is not present in this ultimate 
human vocabularies have only weak and in- of creation. 

adequate ex[>resHions. This doctrine is intended to exclude the inconv 

(b) The world. —'i’liis should be partiimlarly re- prehensible idea of a creation ex ni/o/o, wiiilst it is 
iiiembered in his treatment of the (xeation of the meant also to provide against a pantheist i(mn(er- 
world. Swedenborg lias attempted to correlate pretation of the univeise. It inevitably presents 
two apjiarently irreconcilable ideas—the idea of a the dilliculties which are inseparable from any 
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personal God distinct from the universe, and the 
idea of an immanent Creator. He has done it by 
moans of his doctrine of ‘discrete degrees.’ He 
holds that there are substances of man}'- orders 
eomjiosing the universe. The jirimary, self-existent 
substance is the infinite God from whom all linite 
.substanc(!s originate. But those sulistances are 
related to each other in an order constituted by 
degrees named ‘discrete degrees’ in distinction 
from ‘continuous degrees,’ because they are plans 
of existence entirely separate from eaeli other and 
incapable of being resolved one into another. A 
continuous degree is merely a variation of being or 
quality on its own plane, as from heavier to ligiiter, 
or from denser to rarer. It is only a question of 
more or less. Discrete degrees, on the other hand, 
are never of the same forms or qualities of being, 
and, moreover, they involve the redation of cause 
and ellect. Hcmce Swedcn)>org says: ‘Nothing, 
so far as I am aw^are, has hitlierto been known of 
<liscrete degrees but only of continuous degrees ; yet 
without a knowh^dge of both kinds of degrees 
nothing of cause can be truly known,’ for ‘seeing 
from ellects alone is seeing from fallacies.’^ He 
means that fallacies arise, not from a failure to 
di^tinguisll between cause and ellect, as, e.cj., 
between matter and spirit, but from tlio fact of 
regarding them as difl'ering by eontinuoua degrees 
only and not by discrete (legrees. For thus cause 
is never lifted above the plane of etleet, nor spirit 
above the |)!ane of matter. 

It is mainlained therefore that in everything of 
w’liich anything can be predicated there are what 
are calieil end, cause, and ellect, and these three 
are to each other according to discrete degrees. 
In creation the natural or material world is tlie 
^ Divine Love and Wisdmn, no. 187 f. 


theory of emanation. 

(o) Afan. —The theology of Swedtuiborg, as it 
deals with man, his nature, and his destiny, can¬ 
not be understood apart from his view (or, as he 
would insist, apart from the doctrine that he w-as 
divinely commissioned to make known to the 
modern world) of the real meaning of (lod’s W'ord 
as we have it in the letter of Holy Sci i{)tnre. More 
than 150 years ago Swedenborg iiad foreseen the 
dilliculties and objections which criticism might 
bring forward as an argument against a belief in 
a ilivine iHW'clation. ‘ It is in tlie mouth of all,’ 
he says, ‘that the Word is from God, is divinely 
insjiired and therefore holy. Hut yet it has been 
unknown hitherto where within it its Divinity 
resides. The man who worKbi[is Nature instead 
of God may easily fall into error eoneerning the 
Word, and say within himself when he is reading 
it: “What is this? Is this divine? Can God 
who has infinite wisdom speak thns?”’^ Yet 
Swedenborg never lost his faith in a divine revela¬ 
tion, and one of the principal objects of his theo¬ 
logy is to .show’ that tlie dilliculties w’iiich create so 
serious a stumbling-block in many minds are due 
to the fact that they are looking in the Hihle for 
what its letter does not and cannot explicitly 
manifest. He allirms that the Word contains 
throughout a spiritual meaning which alone gives 
the true and full sense of (iud’s revelation to man. 

I’hilo, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others have attempted to discover a spiritual sense 
in the Bible, but Swedenborg’s conception proceeds 
on entirely dillerent lines. For him the Word is 
the divine truth itself as it exists in God. It is 
the very form of GotI, and the medium of com¬ 
munication and conjunction with Him for the 
i 'True Christian Religion, no. 189, 
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angels in the hoavenH and for men upon Ciirtli. 
But truth in this divine form is utterly incom])re- 
hensible to any finite mind. To render it at least 
partly intelligible, it must descend through the 
discrete degrees already described, and assume 
successively lower and lower forma of expression 
adanted to the comprehension of the various 
^rrados of finite intelligence. On earth it presents 
Itself to us as the letter of our Bible, or rather as 
the original texts from which that letter has come 
to us. 

How then are those texts written? They are 
written in pure ‘ correspondences,’i.e. in symbols 
derived from nature. Every natural object is con¬ 
ceived to be the effect, an<l therefore the expres¬ 
sion, of spiritual causes. Those ell'ects ‘ correspond ’ 
to those causes ; hence their capacity, when 
properly understotKl, to reveal the spiritual mean¬ 
ing contained in them. 

The first result of this principle is that man is 
thus enabled to know the true canon of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those l>ooks which are so written as 
to present a correspondential spiritual meaning 
are really ‘the Word.’ The other books possess 
devotional and even doctrinal value, but they are 
not ‘ the AVord.’ Guided by this fact, Swedenborg 
• leclares that the only books of the Word in the 
Bible are, in the OT, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets from Tsaiah to Malachi ; 
in the NT, the four (iospels and lievelation. The 
Epistles form therefore no part of what Sweden¬ 
borg strictly calls ‘ the Word,’ But he valued 
them highly, and he frequently quotes them. 

In the letter, as we have it, Swedcnl>org recog¬ 
nizes a human element manifested in the language 
and feelings of the writers of the various books of 
the Bible ; it is only the spiritual sense that is 
entirely and solely divine. Hence many of the 
ditlicultie.s raised by the higher criticism would bo 
no dilliculties for him; t.q., instead of a creation 
in six days in the book of Genesi-, he reads there 
the earliest condition of man and the gradual 
develo[)ment of his psyi’hological constitution ; his 
growth in a knowledge of good and truth, of love 
and faith, and of divine things; and finally his 
introduction to a celestial perception of divine 
truth itself. It is a conception of the regeneration 
of man, called to rcaidi his spiritual destiny 
through knowledge, trial, faith, and love, and 
Swedenborg sees that such a conception has a 
sublime meaning for us which it could not have 
had for the men who lived when the letter was 
written. It would have been an unintelligible 
revelation for most of them. Therefore the full 
meaning of the letter as contained in the spiritual 
sense was not given to them. There is, accord¬ 
ing to Swedenborg, a grave spiritual danger in 
the premature disclosure to any mind of divine 
Truth. ^ 

But what is man? He is, says Swedenborg, 
made to be at the same time in the spiritual world 
and in the natural world. He is not life, but a 
recipient of life from (iod. And God grants man 
a sense that the life which he feels within himself 
is his own, in order that he may live as of himself. 
In every man’s soul there is an inmost or supreme 
degree into which the divine of the Lord proxi- 
mately flows ; hence it is that man can receive intel¬ 
ligence and wisdom and speak from reason, and 
from this also comes the fact that his soul is 
endowed with immortality. 

The will rather than the understanding consti¬ 
tutes the man. SNvedenborg rejects the idea of 
angels having been created as such to people the 
heavens. All spirits, he believes, whether in 
heaven or in hell, are from the human race. He 
1 See Arc. Cotltst. no. 3.398. 


also holds that there is no personal Devil or Satan, 
but that that name signifies the wdiole society of 
evil spirits. 

The life of man cannot be changed after death, 
^or the spirit of man is such as his love is, and 
nfcrnal love cannot be changed into heavenly 
ove, ‘ because they are opposite.’ 

The problem of evil, as presented by Sw^eden- 
borg, is explained by the freedom wuth which God 
has endowed man, and it is because God ‘who 
changeth not’ wull not Avithdraw that gift that 
man’s love remains what it was even after death. 
If he has deliberately made evil his good and good 
his evil, then he is his owm hell, and d(ves not 
-lesire heaven. He could firrl no ease there, and 
would long for his congenial surroundings and 
associates. He is not sent to hell ; he goes there 
of him.self, and would be hajtpy there, if an evil 
soul could find permanent happiness anywhere. 
But he inevitabl}’’ meets with suflerings and 

1 )unishments, intlicted not by God or His agents, 
)ut chiefly by the evil spirits his associates. What 
happens under our eyes here u})on earth continues 
n hell. For evil breeds evil always and every¬ 
where. This conception is sad, but certainly 
drawn from life. 

Are then those suflerings eternal ? It is dithcult 
to interpret definitely the teaching of Swedenborg 
on that point. How far ‘those suflerings may be 
mitigated,’ says Howard Spalding, ‘we are not 
told, but a careful study or all that Swedenborg 
has said on the subject suggests that they may l>e 
so greatly mollified as to cease to be acutely felt.’^ 
It is remarkable tiiat, according to Swedenborg, 
there is no absolute destruction of evil even in 
heaven, for nothing which has formed part of the 
spiiitual nature of man (;an ever be annihilated. 
Spirits therefore—yea, angelic spirits—carry with 
them into heaven the perverted organic forms in 
which their evils resiaed. They are even per¬ 
mitted to experience from time to time a sense of 
their evils, but not uselessly, for by those alterna¬ 
tions of state spirits are kc[)t in continual spiritual 
progress. Thus the regeneration of man, begun 
on earth, continues to eternity. 

Of heaven w'e are told that God Himself is 
heaven, and that His presence to each human 
.spirit brings heaven into him, but always in a 
degree which depends on a certain faculty of recep¬ 
tion acquired on earth by man’s conscientious 
ende.avour to make what he truly believes the rule 
of his life.^ 

There has been a tendency, more or less defined, 
to class Swedenborg among the mystics, but this 
seems to be due to an imptufect understanding of 
his system. His conception of life in heaven 
siioiild sullice to show Iioav little he has in common 
with my.sticism past or present. 

J'he fulfilment of (iod’s purpose in creating the 
woil I is a fundamental doctrine in Swedenborg’s 
theology. That jiurpose, we are told, was, by 
making man in His own image and endowing him 
with the faculties of freedom and rationality, to 
prepare him for that conjunction with God which 
constitutes the angelic heaven. In this sense, the 
creation means infinite love seeking by love to 
cau.se love to arise freely between the Creator and 
His rational creature. Jhit the misuse of ration¬ 
ality and freedom has led to evil being chosen and 
love<l instead of good ; hence sin, whose eflect is 
the weakening of true freedom, and the obscuring 
of that interior light within us which is rational¬ 
ity. Then it is that the love which had created 
man has also come to save him. By His incarna¬ 
tion the Lord did not come to reconcib; His Father 

1 The Kingdom of Heaven as seen by Swedenborg, p. 4 f. 

For full deUvils see especially Swedeuborjf’s Ileaivn and 
Hell. 
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bo mao, for God in Christ, as Swedenborj; says, is 
the one only (iod avIio is love itself and does not 
need to be reeoiiciled to Ilis creature. It is nnin 
who needs to be recomdled to God. The Lord 
came and, as to His human nature, was born, 
lived, sud'ered, and died ‘for us,’ nob ‘instead of 
us.’ He came to enable man to do that which, 
throu^di sin, he lia<l almost lost all power of doin^% 
namely, to shuri evil and to do the Lord’s will in a 
life of righteousness and true holine.ss. Moreover, 
God ‘ became flesh,’ not only to eflbct this work of 
redemption, hut also that lie mi^jht visibly mani¬ 
fest Ills infinite love for man, ami thereby give to 
him for ever a definite object of intelligent faith, 
worshij), and Jove. Man is said to be saved by 
the blood of Christ, in this sense, that His blood i.s 
the symU)! of divine truth, and the sheddinj.^ of 
His blood is the symbi^l of the imnartinj^ of His 
spirit of truth, the Holy Spirit. The Atonement, 
for Swedenborg, is thus really an at-one-ment, the 
reconcilialioTi of man to Goil by the love and 
power of God. It was accomplished by the Lord 
taking upon Himself man’s nature, enslaved by 
sin, from the Hlessed Virgin Mary, siistainirig in 
Jlis own ])erson the assaults and temptafio/is of 
the powers of darkness, and gradually subduing 
them. For this work the Lord laid down His life, 
i.e. the life in Him of all that was not in perfect 
agreement with the infinite perfections of His in¬ 
dwelling divinity. When this was done, ‘consum¬ 
mated,’ the Lord Jesus Christ was no longer, even 
as to His human nature, the Son of Mary. He 
was the ‘only begotten Son of God,’tlie perfect 
manifestation of tlie infinite, invisible Lather. 
This process, called glorification, was completed 
after His resurrection, when the Lord ‘put off’ 
from the infirm human nature all its hereditary 
tendencies to evil and sin, and ‘pub on’ from the 
Father the divine humanity subsisting in the 
essential divinity within ilim. Thi.s is the 
supreme ty[)e «»f man’s own regeneration by which, 
having put off hereditary tendencies to evil and 
his actual sins, he puts on from the Lord, in tlie 
degree tliat he has thus put off evil, a new 
regenerated and s[)iritual humanity, a spiritual 
mind. No real regemiration can be attained 
except in accordam^e with the principle that a 
‘ saving faith ’ is ‘ a faith which worktdii by love.’ 
Salvation by ‘faith alone’ is rejected and con¬ 
demned by Swedenborg in innumerable passages 
in his works. 

It is important in connexion with this subject to 
understand his idea of ‘ the Church.’ The essential 
Church for him is constituted by a genuine love of 
goodness and truth and by the spiritual relation 
established witli the Lord in the minds of men. 
The true Church is therefore invisible, but, so far 
as it is a true Church, it can never pa.ss away. 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility of 
the di.sclosure by the Lord of further trulhs called 
for by new conditions in the world of human 
thought and experience, and needed to establish a 
higher level of spiritual lift;. Nor does it exclude 
the j)Ossil)ility of the loss or the corruption of truths 
previously held, rendering necessary the institu¬ 
tion of a specilic ‘ New Church’ in order to restore 
what has been lost, and to incorporate new truths 
wliich the Church in the past was not ready to 
receive. The assertion, therefore, made by the 
disciples of Swedenborg that a ‘ New Church ’ ha.s 
h(ien instituted, involves, as they would insist, no I 
lisparagmment of the former Christian Church ‘so 
far as it is really the Lord’s.’ The members of , 
the ‘New Church’ at the present time consider it 
an entire misconcejition to imagine that Sweden¬ 
borg is the founder of a ‘ New Church.’ He hini- 
.self always repudiated any such jiretension. He 
considered himself a mere instrument through 


1 whom new tniths needed in the Clinrcli were com¬ 

municated to the world. Mis chief point always 
is, how'ever, that ‘ the Church is one thing an 
religion is another.’ The Church is called a 
Church from doctrine ; religion is called religion 
from a life according to doctrine. Hence his well- 
Iviiown i ^ All ift iclRtcd to life, ftnu 

the life of religion is to do Good.’ 
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Correspondences elucidated, new and enlarged ed., do. 1002; 
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SWINE. —The swine plays a jirominent part in 
many ancient and modern religions, '['he word 
‘pig ’ is unlucky to the Scottish lislierinan, and on 
hearing it he will feel for the nails in his boots 
and mutter ‘ Caubl iron.’^ The inhabitants of 
certain villages on the north-east coast of Scotland 
con.sider the words ‘sow,’ ‘pig,’ and ‘swine’ very 
unlucky ; should any one be so unwise as to utter 
these words while the line is being b.aited, the line 
will surely be lost. The Galelarcese, having 
noticed tb.at, whilst men suiter from itch, caused 
by treading on the fallen fruit of tlie nren palm- 
tree, the wild boar, which is fond of the fruit and 
runs freely among it, is not liable to such a dise.'use, 
argue that the fruit treats the pig as a real friend, 
and, if one by grunting (tan impress the fruit that 
he is a pig, it will treat him in the same way.* 
The jdg was oil’ered by tlie Homans and Greeks as 
an expiatory sacrilif e. Cato advisi's that, before 
thinning a grove, the Homan farmer shoiihi otter a 
}>ig to tile god or goddes.s of the plaia?.^ The grain 
<listril)utod as prizes in the F’deusinian gani<‘s in 
Greece was grown on the Harian plain near Kleusis ; 
this ))lain was so sacred that no dead body was 
allowed to touch it, and, whenever a detilement 
occurred, a pig was ottered as a sacrifice. The 
Caribs abstained from jiig’s ttesh because, like most 
primitive races, they believed that the physical 
and mental qualities of the human being depend 
largidy upon the food which be eats; therefore, if 
they were to eat the ttesh of pigs, they would have 
small eyes like those of a nig. Similarly Zulu 
girls abstain from eating pig s tlcsh because they 
fear that by eating it tliey might gradually come 
to resemble the ugly })ig in apjxNirance. Hut there 
are other reasons why jirimitive man abstained 
from pork. The Kai of N.F. New Guinea find 
that jiigs are the worst enemies of the crops ; 
therefore, if a field-labourer were to eat pork, 
the dead pig in his stomach would attract the 
living pig into the field.^ Swine’s ttesh was for¬ 
bidden to all the Semites except the Habylonians, 
but it is an open question whetlier this w'as because 
the animal was holy or because it was unclean.® 
As early as the time of Hammurabi jiork was a 
highly valued food among the Habylonians and 
frequently formed part of the temple (itt'ering. Hy 
j J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, I^otulon, 1898, p. 91. 

2 M. .1. van Haarda, ‘ Fabclan, Vcrhalan, en Overleveringen 
dor (iaiolareozen,’ Bijdragcn tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, xlv. [189.'}) 1)11. 

3 11. Dcasau, Inscriptiones Latinos Selectee, Berlin, 1892-1914, 
no. 4911. 

4 C. Kevsser, ' Aua dom Lcben der Kaileute,’ in R. Neuhaua, 
Deutsch Eeu-Guineo, Berlin, 1911, iii. 121). 

* Lucian, de Dea Syr. 64 ; cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athena 3 U 8 , iii. 

96 (A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Greecm-um, Berlin, 
1839-67, iii. 08). 
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the inspection of i)i<;s various omens were derived, 
and in the oflicial lists Bj)ecial provision is even 
made for the temple pi^s. The heathen Harranians 
sacriliced swine’s desli once a year and ate the 
flesh.^ By the Syrians the swine was regarded as 
sacrosanct, and it was specially sacred to Aphro- 
dito.^* To the (Ireeks the attitude of the Jews 
towards swine was dillicult to understand.» In Is 
65* 663- ^ve are told that some of the Jews used 
to meet secretly to eat swine’s llesh ; it has heen 
8Uj,^j;ested therefore that ‘ the swine was revered 
rather than abhorred by the Israelites,’'* and that 
it was not eaten because it was divine. J'o (he 
Egyptians the pi^^ was very loathsome.® Swine¬ 
herds were forbidden to enter a temple and even 
had to marry amon^ them.selv’es. If a man even 
touched a pi^s he immediately stepped into a river 
to wash oil tiie taint. Pig’s milk caused leprosy. 
Thes(‘ prohibitions prove that the Egyptians origin¬ 
ally regnuded the pig as sacred, for the belief that 
the eating of a sacred animal i)roduce8 leprosy and 
that the ellect caused by touching a sailed object 
is removed by washing was current among many 
ancient tribes and religions.® Eater, however, the 
pig began to be looked upon with horror and was 
regarded as the Egyptian devil and the embodi¬ 
ment of Set or 'ryi)hon and enemy of Osiris. 
Typlion, in the form of a pig, injured the eye of 
Horus, who burned him and ordained that a pig 
was to be sacriliced, seeing that Ka, the sun-god, 
had declared the pig to be an abominable beast. 
We lind in various religions that the aninial sacri¬ 
ficed to a god because he is the god’s enemy was 
originally the god himself. Now, we read that 
Tyiihon was hunting a boar when he dis(s)vcred 
and mangded the body of Osiris, and (hat for this 
reason pigs were sacriliced once a year. It has 
therefore been suggested that originally the pig 
was a god, and that he was no other than Osins.’ 
We have already seen that the Kai of New (luinea 
abstain from pork because they rcjgard the pig as 
the enemy of the crops, so that we can uinler.stand 
why the Egyptians should h/ne i(.lentili(al their 
corn-god Osiris or his enemy 'ryi)hon with a wild 
boar. It might also be noted that pigs were sacri- 
ticed to Osiris on the very day on which he is re¬ 
corded by tradition to have becm killed, hhirther, 
the pig was sacred to tlie corn-goddess Demeter 
and was often associaled wi(h her. In art she is 
represented as accompjinicd by a pig.® At the 
Tliesmophoria it was customary to tliiow jugs into 
some sacred vaults, which are describe<l as the 
‘caves of Demeter and Persephone.’® It s^mmos 
that the pigs were intended to represent Persephone 
and her descent into the lower world. An am ient 
legend tells that, when Pluto carried olV Persephone, 
Eubuleus, a swineherd, was herding his swine near 
the spot, and his herd were engulfed in the cave 
into which Pluto and PerseiJione had vanished. 
The Tliesmophoria has analogies in the folk- 
customs of N. Europe. In certain districts of 
Courland the pig is (he corn-spirit, who.se power of 


1 En-Nedim in D. Ciiwolsohn, Smhier uml der Ssabismus, 
8t. Peter8i)urj>;, iS/iG, ii. 42. 

2 Swine were also sacrificed to Aplirodite at Argos (Athcn. lii. 
49) and in Paniptyli^^ (Strabo, ix. 5. 17). 

" Plutarch, Si/inpoaiacon, iv. 5. 

4 But see U. II. Kemiett, The Coinposrtton of the Book of 
Isaiah in the Light of History and Archavlogy, London, 1910, 

p. 61 . 

6 Plut. de Is. et Osir., 8; Herodotus, n. 47, etc. 

6 Of. the practice of the Jew.s of washing their hands after 
reading the Scriptures, also Lv ; Cential Frovtnees hthno- 
(jraphxc Survey, Allahabad, 1907-11, ii., ‘ Uraft Articles on Uriya 

Castes,’p. 16. , . „ . . 4 t 

7 E. I^fcbure, Le Mythe osin^n, Pans, ^84^/5, pt i., Les 

Ye\ix d’Horus,’ p. 44 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Fgyptiajis, London, 1904, i. 490 f., also Osiris and the hgyptian 
Resurrection, Ixuidon and New York, I9IL , 

« J. Overbeck, Gricchische Kunstmythologte, Leipzig, 18/3-78, 

F. C. Movers, Die Fh&nizicr, Berlin, 1841-66, i. 2‘20. 


fertility lies in his tail; therefore, when barley is 
sown for the first time in the year, the sower sticks 
a i)ig’.s tail into the held, believing that the ears of 
corn will grow as long as the tail.* Tlie idc^a that 
the pig is an embodinu.mt of the corn-spirit can 
further be seen from the Scandinavian custom of 
‘ Yule boar.’ This is a loaf pirepared from the last 
sheaf in the form of a pig. It is usually jirepared 
at (Jiristmas and kept till sowing-time, when it is 
given to the plough-horses in the hope that it will 
be the means of securing a good harvest.® In this 
conne.vion it is of interest to no(e that Ball hnd.s 
a philological connexion between Tammuz, the 
As.syrian god of the under world and of vegetation, 
and the Chinese and Turkish words for pig. He 
also cites the evidence of classical writers-* that 
‘the Jews did not usi; swine’s (lesh because it was 
sacred inasmuch as by turning u[) the earth with 
its snout it taught men t he art of ploughing.’ * In 
some parts of White Russia it is believed that the 
bones of a )>ig preserve the corn from hail, whilst 
in other places the ribs are thrown into the 
seed-bag among the Hax-seed bei^ause they cause 
the llax to grow well and (all. 'L’he Alloors of 
iMiualiassa in N. Celebtis believe that a pig’s blood 
causes inspiu'.tion, and at one of their festivals the 
priest drinks a pig’s blood and thereupon is able 
to prophesy as to how the. rice-crop will turn out.® 
The inhabitants of Car Nicobar rub themselves 
over widi pig’s blood in order to cleanse themselves 
of any devils i)f which they may be possessed.® In 
the same way the Creeks cleansed a homicide by 
sprinkling him with pig’^ blooil and beating him 
with a laurel bough. The Karens of Burma believe 
that a bad harvest is caused by adultery, and, in 
order to atone for this, those detected in adultery 
must buy a pig, scrape out furrows in the ground 
with each foot, and then lill them with the pig’s 
blood.’ Some Yabim believe that af(er death their 
.souls will be turned into swine, and they (herefore 
abstain from swine-tlesh lest they should thus be 
eating the souls of their relatives. The people of 
'I'amara (oifthe coast of New Guinea) also abstain 
from pork because the souls of the dead trans¬ 
migrate into the bodies of pigs. The worshippers 
of Adonis did not eat pork because their god liad 
been killed by a boar. It has been suggested that 
the cry ‘/////;.<? A{tis!\ raised by the worshijipcrs 
of Atlis, meant ‘ Dig Attis !’® In t'iji a huge pig 
is presenled (o those who are initiated into man¬ 
hood. At iMaewo, in Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, fifty days after the death of a wealthy 
man pigs are killed, and the })oint of the liver of 
each pig is cut oil’. The brother of the deceased 
goes to tile forest and calls out the dead man’s 
name, saying ‘This is for thee to eat,’ tlie idea 
being that, if pigs are not killed for the benelit of 
the dead man, his ghost has not proper existence.® 
It should be noted also that the pig is very often 
repT'csented by a cowry-shell. Malinowski, in an 

I W. Maniihardt, Mythologische Forschungen, SLr.ossbur^, 
1874, I). 186 f.; also A. WUzschel, Sageii, Sitten, und Gehrduche 
ans Thuringen, Vienna, 1878, }»p. 189, 218. 

For further details concernin^^ this and similar customs 
throughout various parts of Euroi>e see F. Banzer, Beitrag zur 
deutschen Mythologie, Munich. 1848-.66, ii. 491 ; J. Jamieson, 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, new ed., 
Paisley, 1879-82, iii. 206 f. ; Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 197 f. 

3 Callisiratus, ap. Plut. Symp. iv. 6. 

4(1. J. Ball, ‘Tammuz, the Swine God,’ PSBA xvi. [1894] 
19.6 ff. 

5 J. O. F. Riedel, ‘ De Minahasa in 182.6,’ Txjdschrift voor 
[nilische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xviii. [1872] 617 f. 

fi V. Solomon, ‘Extracts from Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,’ 
JAJ xxxii. [1902)‘2'-‘7. 

7 F. Mason, ‘On Dwellinpa, Works of Art, I^aws, etc., of the 
Karins,’./A,xxxvii. [1868] pt. ii. p. 147 f. 

» J. G. Frazer, GB'i, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com and of thf 
Wild, I/jndon, 1912, ii. 22. 

9 R. H. Codrin^fton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p 
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account of the natives of Main Island, oil the coast 
of N('\v Guinea,’ says tliat at one of their feasts 
the natives elect a {^oillows and ornament it with 
a wliite sliell called motn (the 80 -(;alletl white 
cowry, Orulum ovum). This shows that they are 
about to oiler pi^s for saciiliee, and the number of 
pigs to be sacrilici'd is alwnys the same as the 
number of shells. The association of this shell 


with pi<cs is important when it is remembered that 
cowries‘"are widely known as iiig-shells. 1 his fnct, 
and also the passionate tendeiuaes of swine, woiiia 
be the most plausible explanation of the ablmrrenca 
with which tliey have always been, and still are, 
regarded in tlie Tast. 

Litkraturk.— The literature is contained in the article. 

Maukick 11. Fakbridge. 
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Christian (J. Gambi.k), p. 134. 

Greek and Roman (1*. Gardner), p. 139. 
Hindu (A. hJ. Gkdkn), p. 141. 

SYMBOLISM (Christian). — It is proposed in 
this artitde to indicate the more important of the 
embilerns and i»ersoiiilications in which ('hristian 
belief has found spontaneous exjuession. The 
literary images which deserve to he called sym¬ 
bolical, hut which have not ('lulKalied themsidves 
in pictorial or material shapes, are exclmhal from 
view. An attempt will he made, however, to con¬ 
nect the emhlems vliieh call for notice with the 
language of the New Testament. 

When tlie subject is thus dclined, the field to he 
surveyed is at once seen to admit of a eleai’ 
division. The hist four or five Cliristian centuries 
se[)arate themselves for our purpose rnarkiMlly from 
the centuries which follow, l^'or the symbolism of 
the eailier period we have the definite and varied 
testimony otl'ered by the sepulchral j)aintings and 
inseri[»tions of the Koman calacomlis. With the 
ligdit tlius obtainable we are aide to see the hojies 
with which the Christians of Koine during this 
formative ])0,riod followed their dead into tlie 
unseen world and connected the life that now is 
with that to whicli they believed it to he the 
portal. 

Burial in the catacombs and the symliolism to 
whicli it gave rise practically ceased before the 
middle ot the otli century. From that time on¬ 
wards new images and ideas crowd in upon us, 
creatcsl by the {lojjular imagination in response to 
the Ghureh’s teaching and worship, to legends of 
the saints, animal I’aldes, and spiritual (ilays ami 
moralities. Many of these images do not succeed 
in finding an emblematic expression, hut those 
which do create a symbolism far exceeding that of 
the previous period in amplitude. We shall give 
our chief attention to the earlier period, and hiiidly 
indicate the later emblems which, either fnun tludr 
permanence or from their inherent signilieanee, 
seem especially to claim notice. 

A review of the entire field brings one decisive 
feature of the symbolism into prominence. The 
emblems will all he found to [)oint onward.s to .a 
life beyond the tomb. The syiuholism is created 
by a hope or, it may he, a fear whose fulfilment is 
not expected within the limifsof our present exist¬ 
ence. The justilicat ion of this ‘ other-worldliness ’ 
may readily he found in our rc(*ords of the life of 
Christ, Ills ministry began with the annonnee- 
nient, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand,’and was 
throughout a j>roj)heey of good things to come 
(Mk F'"’)- Some of His discijiles may at first have 
believed that they would see tlu'se good things 
ladore they ‘ tasted ’ death (9’). The mere lapse of 
time was enough to st.-mij) such cx[>ectation with 
the mark of illusion. Every year it became more 
clear that the realization of the piomised kingdom . 
must needs be a slow and gradual process. In ! 
another respect also the desired consummation , 
underwent a change. The earth ceased to bo i 
regarded, as perhaps it had at first been, as the ! 

1 Trans, and Proc. Royal Soc. S. Australia, xxxix. (1916] 
194 f. I 


Jewish (I. Abrahams), ]). 143. 

Muslim (I). S. Margoliouth), p. 145. 

Semitic (M. II. Fariiridoe), p. 14(3. 

scene of fruition. The liveliest hope cannot resist 
(lie accumulating contradictious of continuous 
experience. Year by year it became less likely 
that tlui kingdom could ever he localized or a.ssume 
any material sliape. The Crucifixion and its 
siapiel had lifted the thoughts of the disciples from 
the earth and carried thmu into that heaven which 
had now become the Master's home, 'fo this 
heaven they transferred their ‘treasure’ (Mt 6’’'), 
less perhaps from dclilieiate apostasy than from 
the reluctant accejitnnce of undeniahlo experience, 
and to it their lu'arts ascended. Death thus re- 
a.ssumed its normal character, and what lay beyond 
it became an object of anxious thought or fervent 
longing. These thoughts and longings form the 
central motives of (Miiistian symbolism. The 
blessedness hoped for after death, the means by 
which it may he reached, and the character of Him 
who proeuri'd and guarantees it—these will be 
found to he (he suhjoets round which the Christian 
emblems of all jieriods gather. From the begin¬ 
ning hope has Ix'cn the dominant Christian chara('- 
teristic. The scene of fullilment and the mode of 
realization may have shifted. Hope itself has 
ninained. 

The symbolism of (he eatacomhs embodies the 
hopes of future hh'ssedness entmtaiiied by those 
who used these Imrying-placi-s uj» to the time when 
such .subterranean burial ceased. 'I'liiis the roses, 
or flowery meadows and shrul's, which appear on 
so many tombs represtuit paradi.^e. Its eiitraiK'o is 
sometimes indicated by a curtain which is in pro¬ 
cess of being drawn aside. The (dood Shepherd 
who a[)p(‘arson tomb after tomb may wit h greate.st 
})robal»ility be Inue reganh.-d as the Lord and I’ro- 
tector of the dead. It is tlu'y whom He gathers 
round Him in the hea\enly liedds. (due of their 
number is the sheep He carries on 11 is shoulders. 
The fisli, one of the t\vo articles of food with which 
the thousands were fed (dn f)* ''‘), represents the 
mystical union with ('hrist, and its fruit incorrui)- 
tiiulity {d<pdap(T[a). The vine points to t he heavenly 
feast, or to its e.artiily pledge—the Eucharist. 
4'he dove, sipjiing water from the basin or jar, is 
the soul refreshing itself from the water of life 
(Kev ‘J2’). The palms symbolize cither the palms 
borne by the blessed (7’’) or the wreatlis or crowns 
of those who have been victorious in the race of 
life (1 Co 2 Ti 4®). 'riie anchor indicates the 
hope of He (3”’ whicli enters in ‘ within the veil.’ 
The ship and lighthouse tyj ify the dangerous 
voyage across the ocean of life to the haven of 
safety. ’Fhe stag is that of Bs 42’, and represents 
the soul’s thirst for God. 

The pairitinjjfM of the c.atacoruhs have been fully fle8cribe(3 by 
two recent writers. Wilpert, in his Malerc.ien drr Ka'alcnmben 
Horns, baa clas.sified the paintinj^a, rc])ro(lucinj< all that are 
important and ^jiving hia interpretaticna of their a^niholism. 
Von Sybel, in hia Christliche Antike, ha.s reviewed the subject 
on the tjround provi»]ed by hia prcdceessor'a labours. lit* also 
reproducea many of the pairitin^cs and atatea his own conclii- 
aions in a lucid style and with much wealth of learning. 

The symbolism of the later centuries has the 
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same ^^eneral character. As sin and misery increase 
on the eartli, fear plays a larf]jer part in the 
Church’s symbolism. The torments of the lost 
become more conspicuous than the joys of tlie 
blessed. A linal judnjment of all mankind dis¬ 
places the earlier individual iud^nnent and assumes 
truly terrifying aspects. The ligure of Christ 
becomes more stern and awful, and, as it does so, 
the person of the Virgin Mother takes His j)la(;e as 
Protector and Advocate.^ She is invested with 
steadily-growdng dignity and is separated more and 
more from human iniirmity. Tlie Church becomes 
a figure of regal authority. In what has b(‘en said ^ 
to be ‘ perhaps the finest medimval personification ’ 

—the sculpture on Strassburg Cathedral_she 

appears as a royal lady, with the crown upon her 
head and the banner of victory and the chalice in 
her hand. Elsewhere Christ is seen crowning her 
from the Cross, or she receives His blood in luu- 
chalice. Thus, whether in earlier or in later art, 
the symbolism alike points beyond the torn!). 

We may now proceed to deal in greater detail 
with the separate symbols. They will be found to 
gather, for the most })art, round two (central suh- 
ects : (1) Christ, regarded as the author of eternal 
ife, and (2) the lieavenly static. 

I. The author of eternal life.—Christ is repre¬ 
sented in all our Gospels as the giver of eternal 
life to those who accept and follow Him. d'he 
synoptists amT)ly confirm His declaration in the 
lourth Gospel: ‘He that heareth my word, ami 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgement, but hath passed out of 
death into life ’ (.In rr *; cf. Mt 10'*'- Lk O-**- 

etc.). There can be no doubt that, whatever 
the Kingdom of God imiy have meant to the first 
Jewish disciples, it represented an inseparable 
association with Christ, hero and hercaft(‘r, as 
Master and Saviour. To the Gentile world Christ, 
we may safely say, appeared as, above all else*, a 
deliverer from the [)Ower of death. He had taken 
flesh that ‘ through death he might , . . deliver all 
them wlio through fear of deatli were all tlnnr life¬ 
time subject to bondage’ (He 2^'*). He had 
‘abolished death, and brought life and incorrup¬ 
tion to light through the gospel ’ (2 Ti P°). These 
and similar passages were probably understood by 
the earliest believers much as they are l)y ordinary 
Christians to-day. They were taken to mean that 
the faithful disciple would fin<l Christ waiting for 
him, when death was past, and that Christ would 
then lead him into a better and happier existence 
than he had hilherto known, better and hapj>ier 
because it was nearer to God. (diristians ginier 
ally would not perplex themselves then, any more 
than they do now, with questions regarding the 
precise nJiture or locality of this future existence. 
The ‘eternal life’ which in the Kourth Gospel is 
the eqiiivalent of Messianic blessedness was pro¬ 
bably understood by the great majority of reader.s 
as a life in which the disci{)le would ‘see’ God, 
and w’hich would not come to an end as eartlily 
life d‘»es. Ear as this is from exhausting the 
meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ it is diflicult to 
suppose that the word can ever have conveyed, or 
does even now convey, to the ordinary Christian 
more than this simple interpretation. Of this 
better life, to be known hereafter, Christ had given 
a foretaste or prophecy during His earthly ministry. 
The blind then received their sight, the lame 
walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, 
the dead were raised, and the poor had good tidings 
preached to them (Mt IT). It is this power of God 
to save from death and harm that fimls expres.sion 
in the paintings of the catacomhs. Christ appears 
as the son of God foretold by iirophetic voices. 

J See art. ‘ Mary,’in 7/D/J. 

Schulze art. ‘ Sinnbilder.’ in PRhJ^ xviii. S02. 


His ministry has been heralded by many previous 
<lisplays of God’s saving power. He has actually 
shown Himself to be tlie raiser of the <lead, the 
restorer of the blind, and the healer of the sick. 
He waits for His disciphjs beyond death to lead 
them into the heavenly pastures. Such are the 
subjects and irnjilications of the symbolism. 

{a) OT types. —Scenes from the OT which were 
especially held to typify this deliverance recur with 
great frerpiency on the tombs. These are the sal¬ 
vation of Isaac, when he was about to be slain 
in .sacrifice by Abraham, the salvation of Noah in 
the x\rk, the restoration of Job to his former 
])rosj)erity (Job 42‘^‘ the rescue of Jonah from 
the jaws of the sea-monster, and the preservation 
of the three Hebrew youths in the flaming furnace. 
Some features in the symbolism of these paintings 
des(^rve particularly to be noted. In the represen- 
tafion.s of Abraham’s contcrnj)lated sacrifice it is 
the rescue of Isaac from death that the painter 
desires to symbolize. This is plain from the atti¬ 
tude in which Isaac is represented when the design 
of the picture permits. He appeals with extended 
arms - a posture of prayer or adoration of which 
more is said below. This is also the attitude of 
N(»ah as he stands in the Ark, and of the three 
children in the furnace. d'her<j is no suggestion in 
the paintings of the theological meanings after¬ 
wards found in Abraham’s projected sacrifice. It 
may also be observed that the Deity is r(*presented 
here, as generally or ofhui in the earliest Christian 
art, by an outsfretched hand. No attem[)t is rnado 
to delinea.fe His features. There are no represen¬ 
tations of the Trinity such as we find afterwards. 
Of all Bibli(%'il ty[)es .Jonah has been the moat fre¬ 
quently chosen by these painters. He forms the 
subject of 129 separate pictures which have come 
to light. It is to be observed t hat he does not here 
apjiear as a type of the resurrection of Christ, as he 
does in Mt 12^\ Nor is it the repentance of the 
Ninevites at his preaching (Mt 12‘‘^) that the 
painters wish to symbolize. He is represented as 
an example of God’s saving power. Sometimes 
he forms the subject of three or four connected 
pictures. We first see him standing on the deck 
of the vessel and about to be cast into the sea. 
We then see the monster vomiting him out towards 
the land. He next appears resting under the 
gourd, which takes tlie form of an arbour like those 
in paradise. I'here may be a fourth picture where 
ho reclines in an attitude of dejection, his head 
resting on his hand.* 

{b) The sacred infancy .—The divine childhood is 
de])ictcd on a numlter of tombs. Gne of the most 
beautiful paintings in the catacombs^ is the picture 
in the Eriscilla cemetery of the Christ-child on His 
mother’s breast. The mother bends slightly for¬ 
ward as if to suckle the child. The child’s hand is 
spread out over the mollun’s breast, but the face, 
with wonderful eyes, is half turmal towards the spec¬ 
tate-r. Above the heads of mother and cliild two 
stars are indicated in an oblique direction. To the 
left stands a man in mantle and sandals who has in 
his left hand a written roll ami with his right points 
to the star above. I’his ligure piobably repre¬ 
sents, not Josejih (who, as far as is known, does 
not apjiear in early Christian art), but a ])rophet, 
either I.saiah, who pointed to the light of t he Mes¬ 
sianic age (60*'^), or Balaam (Nu 24'"*, Kev 22'“), who 
told of the star to arise out of .Jacob. If this iden¬ 
tification be correct, it is, as von Sybel says,* ‘one 
more evidence that at least the earlier Catacomb 
painting was in no sense historical, but entirely 
.symbolical art.’ I’he picture belongs to the begin¬ 
ning of the 2nd century. 

Another incident of the sacred infancy freiiueiitly 

1 Von Syhcl, p. 216 ff. 2 lb. p. 247. 

lb. p. 249. 
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depicted is the visit of the Ma^^i. Ihey are gener¬ 
ally rei)res(‘nt(Hl as tliree in miinber, altlioiigh the 
painter may he led by tin* exigencies of space to 
increase tluan to four or reduce them to two. 

‘ T})c fletlnile dotorniinatioii of Dioir nuinhor as three, their 
desi^^natiori as the ascriplion to them of proper names 

(Kaspar, Melchior, llaltliasar), the differeritiation of their aji^es 
—to this le^uTcndary web ariticpjity only contributed the tirst 
threads. Its elaboration was the work of the Middle A^^es.’i 

The Annunciation (Jdv 1-'^^-) forms the subject of 
two paintings, one belonging to the end of I be ‘2nd 
and the other to the 3rd (icntury.^ Mary is seated. 
The angel, in the form of a man, makes the 
annonnciMiient standing, as a visitor who has just 
entered the house. Idie relative postures of the 
two lignres can he explained witliout the sujiposi- 
tion of an intention to claim for Mary a higher 


in the catacombs, and appearing doubtfully in two 
ceiling -paintings, lloth inscription and paintings 
belong to the 2nd century. Tlio monogram of 

Christ X 5ouXos ajipears 

in inscriptions of which some may possibly be 
anterior to Constantine, but its general use dates 
from the reign of tliis emperor. It has accordingly 
become customai’y to regard both the cross and the 
monogram as indicatin'^ a date not earlier tlian the 
4th century. It shonhi also he observed that the 
only known reference to the Passion in the cata¬ 
combs previous to the 4th cent, is what is believed 
to be a representation of the crowning wdtli tliorns 
in the Prctextatiis cemetery.^ The absence of any 


dignity than for the angel. The two paintings .symbol of the Passion from tlie earlier tombs may 


may presuppose, hut cannot be held to go beyond, 
the Cosjiel narratives. 

On tlui other hand, Mary’s perpetual virginity 
finds constant expression in medimval art. The 
OT pitivides many images of inviolability which 
are apj)lied to Mary. She i.s the ‘ fons signatns,’ 
tlie ‘liortus conidiisns,’ and the ‘tiirris’ of the 
Song of Solomon (4‘® 4’‘^ 4^). ddie christianized 
Phi/siolor/us —a iiie<lia^val bestiary or hook of 
animals, real and fabulous, \vitli allegori<‘aI ex¬ 
planations ^~suj)plied the legend of the unie.orn, a 
lahuloiis animal which could be tamed only by 
iKiinj^^ caught in the lap of a j)iire virgin. Kz.k 44-^ 
provided tlie symbol of the barred door, Jg 6^^ that 
of Cideon's fleece watered by the dew from heaven. 
The rinmher and variety of the.se symbols show the 
value assigned to the cioctrine of Mary’s perpetual 
virginity by the medimval Chundi.'* 

(c) Tne JJivine Hmler .— 'riie (Jospel miracles, of 
which there are rnimerous representations in the 
catacomlts, are evidence's of Cod’s desire to release 
humanity from its plagues. In the heavenly city 


readily heaeconntod for by the fact that their paint¬ 
ings were intended to display, not death, hut the 
victory over death. Even when the cross does begin 
to apj>ear, it seems to be introduced, not for its own 
sake, but as a support for the rose-leaves which 
gather round it. It thus becomes a beautified or 
transligure<i cross. VVe are reminded of the symbol¬ 
ism of the Passion-narrative in the Eonrtli Cospel, 
where wc sec Christ reigning witli sovereign 
authority from the Cross, and the majesty of the 
Divine Sutlerer shining through the indignities 
w'hi(4i strive in vain to obscure it. The foliage- 
crosses of the catacombs—concealed or ‘dissimu¬ 
lated ’ crosses—liave indeed been traced to the 
supposed desire of the Christians to avoid observa¬ 
tion. Ajiart, however, from the fact that such 
cro.s.ses do not begin to appear until the 4tli cent., 
it is ditlicnlt believe that the other emblems 
which do appear would not have clearly indicated 
these vaults as Christian hurying-placcs. It seems 
more natural to sni)i)ose that tlie transtiguratiori 
of the Cross eirected by St. Paul’s theology re- 


of the Apocalyiise there was to he neither sorrow nor quired much reflexion before it could find emblem- 


death (Kev 2D). To this divine purpose the heal¬ 
ings of Chri.st bore emphatic w itness. His ministry 
was a short-lived anti(;ipatiori of the Messianic 
Age (Mt The beneficent power, then dis- 

played in a few instances, would hereafter he seen 
in the fullness of its strength. It is an evidence 
of the authority rapidly acquired by the Eonrth 
Cospel that the miracle most frequently nqjre.sented 
in tlie calacomhs is the raising of Lazarus (50 
examj)lcs have been discovered). We remember 
how both the sisters greet the Saviour with the 
words, ‘ If thou liadst been here, my brother ha<l 
not died’(Jn We are intended to regard 

the presence of Christ as incompatible w ith death, 
or at least with its bereaving power. Other heal¬ 
ings which may with certainty he identified are 
that of the paralytic (Mk 2^^- and ||), w here the man 
a])pears walking witli his bed on liis shoulder, and 
that of the blind man, where w’e see Christ touch¬ 
ing with His linger the man’s closed eyes. Another 
unmistakable scene is the cure of the issue of blood 
(Mk 5'-^ and ||). The woman comes behind the 
Saviour as He w^alks with two disciples, and kneels 
that she may touch the hem of Hi.s robe. Other 
paintings have no distinctive features which would 
justify certain identification. 

(d) Thy. Cross .—Tiie absence from the earlier 
catacombs of wdiat has now become tlie distinctive 
Christian emblem is full of significance. The use 
of the cross as a separate symbol apjiears to date 
from the campaign of Constantine against Maxen- 
tius (A.D. 312), when Constantine j)iit the cross 
upon the shields of his soldieis. Previous to this 


ati(; expression. The Cross was at first a stumbling- 
block ((iai 5“) and only slowly became a symbol of 
glory (6^*).^ 

It will thus have been observed that the earliest 
representations of the Passion were avowed sym¬ 
bols, suggesting, hut not dejiicting, the sacrifice of 
the God-man. Realism becomes more pronounced 
as we travel down the centuries. The enicilix—an 
inevitable development of the cross—does not 
appear in churches till after the 7th century.® The 
implements of the Passion (hammer, claws, etc.) 
become indepemlent emblems towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, when indulgences began to be 
attached to their veneration. The lamb with blood 
streaming from its breast, and carrying the cross 
or a banner upon which the cross was depicted, 
became a favourite symbol on the portals of Latin 
churches. The pelican (taken from the Phi/sio- 
logns), who tears open its breast to feed its young, 
was u.sed to represent the sacrificial death of 
Christ.* 

(e) The Good Shepherd .—The favourite symbol of 
Christ among those who constructed and used the 
catacombs was that of the Good fSlieplierd. This 
image takes here the place of the crucifix in later 
art. It ap})earH in two diflerent forms in the 
Gospels. In lA 15®"’the shepherd is seen bringing 
home on his shoulders, ‘ rejoicing,’ a sheep that 
has been lost. In Jn the sliepherd leads his 

sheep to and from the ]»astures and protects tliein 

1 Wilpert, p. "20; von S 3 ’bel, p. 202. 

2 For thi* three forma of the cro^H in later symbolism— 


Upon the shields of his soldier.'^. Previous to this 

date we find the cross mentioned in one inscription deexmata^ or St. Andrew’s cross, 
t Von Sybel, p. 250, 

2 Wilpert, p. 202 ; von Sybel, p, 2.52. «— 

3See Cahier and Martin, Melanges d'archeologie, Paris, E;;yptian cross, ; and imwissa, 
1847-66, ‘ Curiosity's mysiyrieuses,’ ch. vii. pp. 107-117. 11 

4 Schulze, PJih'e xviii. ;^.92. 3 See DCA, s.v. ‘ Crucifix.’ 


coimnissa, Tau or 


-see art. Cross. 


4 Schulze, PRK^ xviii. 39i 
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from the wolf, even at the price of hin own life. 
It is added by Clirist in a siil>seq\ient verse • 

‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I ^ive unto them eternal life • 
and they shall never perish, and no one shali 
snatch them out of my hand.’ Both representa¬ 
tions are of frecpient occurrence on the tombs 
We see the shei)herd pasturing his flock, ami 
carrying upon his shoulders a sheep, whose legs he 
clasps sometimes with one and sometimes with 
both hands. There seems to be little doubt that 
this favourite symbol, like the others in the cata¬ 
combs, is intended to transport the mind beyond 
death. The jiainters wislnul to indicate the power 
of Christ over death, d'hose who died, no less than 
those who lived, were under His protection, ‘the 
sheep of his pasture.’ Thus, where a landscape is 
indicated in the paintings it is invariably that of 
the garden or park wliich tyi)ilies paradise. The 
image, so understood, would appear to have passed 
into the early burial prayersof both the Creek and 
the Latin liturgies.^ Thus, when A. P. Stanley 
points to the freouent image of the Cood Shepherd 
as an evidence of the joyousness of early (diristian 
feeling, we must remember that tlui sheep in these 
))ictures are in all probability those who have 
passed from the vicissitudes of the world into the 
safe haven of eternal rest. 

A brief rofererx'C may fiere bo made to the emblems which 
early ChriHliuu art adopted from Greek and Unman mytholo^^y. 
VVe cannot ineaHure the precise sit^nilicance which 
emblems posHOHsed for the (.’hristians who used or looked at 
them. They may have been little more than the current 
decorations of the nerio<l; or they »nay have ha<l a distinct 
didactic purpose, and been intended to su^tceat that Christ was 
the reality to which the heathen mytliolo^ry pointed in un¬ 
conscious and hesitating; prophecy. So Kros and Paycdie appear 
in many of the catacomb {;aint im;8, and in Hve dilTertuit pictures 
where we ahould have expected the Good Shepherd we find 
Orpheus with his lyre. 

{/) The Judge of the dead. —In some paintings 
Christ is seen seated upon a raised [)hitform, 
plainly in the eharacter of Judge. In one of the^e* 
we see a male figure in the posture of an orans 
between two taller forms, who point to him as if 
they were his introducers or spon.sors. In the 
background upon a raised pedestal is Christ, who 
stretehes llis oj)en right hand over the head of the 
middle figure, while in His left He holds a roll. In 
Wilpert’s opinion, the middle figure re})resents one 
of tlie dead who has already stood before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, while the two other 
figures represent his advmeates. 

These representations of judgment convey some 
important suggestions. The face of Christ in the 
picture described above is grave without being 
stern. It must be remembered that no autheiitie 
likeness of Christ aj)pearH to have been preserved 
by His disciples. The varieties given to His face 
and figure from the earliest times put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Ireiioeus^ shows that no trust¬ 
worthy portrait existed in his day. To the same 
effect are the words of Augustine.® The discinles 
were thus left to their own insight and skill to 
depict His likeness. The j)ainteis of the catacombs 
seem to have given Him the typical male head of 
their time. This type was during the first two 
centurie.s a beardless face with the hair clo.sely cut. 
It was followed in the 3rd cent, by a face, still 
beardless, but surrounded by long hair falling 
upon the forehead and down the hack, A si ill 
later type was a bearded face framed in flowing or 

1 Von Sybcl, p. 242 ; ap. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetvs, 

Naples, i. 7hl : ‘ Wc ]>ray God faithfully that He may 

grant [to the departed] tliat, redeemed from death, released 
from his sins, reconciled to the Father, brouj;ht home on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, he may enjoy the society of the 
bless(*d.’ 

2 Christian Institutions, London, 1881, eh. xiii., *The Roman 
Catacombs. 

* Wilpert, p. 394 ; von Sybel, p. 271. 

* Contra Jlcer. i. 25. 6. » /V Trin. vii. 4 f. 


curling locks. If the painters were guided by the 
prevalent fashions of wearing the hair and heard, 
it is obvious that we cannot infer much from the 
apparently increasing seriousness of tlie counte¬ 
nance. ^ The growth of asceticism in suhsequcTit 
ages had a marked influence. The early effort 
after beauty was abandoned. Manly beauty was 
associated in the mind of the monastic Church 
only with barbarian soldiers. The words of Is 53^, 

riiere is no beauty that we should desire him,’ 
shaped the artist’s coneentions. J'he figure of 
Christ in the Church of Calla I’lacidia in Uavenna 
(c. A.r>. 450), when (‘om])arcd with the portrait to 
he seen in the Church of Apollinaris in the same 
city, painted about a century later, shows the 
transition from the earlier ideal, sha[)ed by the 
love (>f beauty, to the ascetic or melancholy con¬ 
ceptions of later art.^ 

These ref)resentations seem also to make it 
l)lain that the iudgmeut .symbolized was individual 
and thought of as taking place immediately after 
death. The (hq>artcd a})pears at once before the 
judgment-seat of Christ (‘2 Co 5^°). The a]){>roving 
sentence of the Judge is the signal for his immedi¬ 
ate entrance into paradise. Thus in om; painting® 
we see two figures, one on either side, drawing 
hack a (turtain to admit into paradise one of the 
departed, \v Ih^ stands in the ('(‘ntre in the j)Osture 
of an orans. hi aiiolhm painting two of the 
Messed move engeiiy forward to welcome a new 
arrival, who a<lvanees in the same attitude of 
devotion. We find no representation in the cata¬ 
combs of a geiH'ial judgment of mankind. Nor do 
the j)aintings, as archiculogists of all schools agree, 
give any indication of belief in an ‘ intcrmeiiiate 
state’ or a ])eriod between death and judgment. 
AH those who die in Christ are conceived as j)ass- 
ing at once from their death-beds into heaven.^ 

^Vhen we pass into the subsequent centuries, 
death and jmlgment assume terrifying shapes. 
The destructive power of death is symbolized by a 
man who weeds the garden of life or fells its trees, 
or (after Rev G”) as a rider with drawn bow, above 
all as an emaciated old man who finally reaches 
the form of a skelelon with scythe and hour-glass. 
‘The dance of death’ appears to have originated 
in the plague known as ‘the Black Death.’ It 
quickl}'’ gained a wide i)Opularity, wliich it retained 
far beyond the Middle Ages. The soul, leaving 
the body, was regularly rei)resented as a little 
Iiumaii figure, naked and sexless, enieiging from 
the mouth. In pictures of the Last Judgment 
poj)ular imaginations of hell took the place of the 
earlier representations of paradise. Hell was 
symholizea by the open throat of a monster (after 
the leviathan of Job 41), into which men and 
women, masters and servants, priests and peo[)le, 
wer(‘, thrust. Devils in every Hhai)e did their work 
of deri'^i n and torture under the supervision of the 
prince - i hell. To him the popular imagination 
iraTisfci red everything it knew of monsters, and 
thus there arose the being of many shat>es and 
names with goat’s horns, cloven hoof, bat’s wings, 
and a tail. He even took the form of a blackbird, 
and, as such, flew into the month of Judas at the 
Last Supper, and whispered into the ear of Pilate 
as he sat in judgment. Poi)uhir humour may well 
liave had its share in shaping these fancies.® 

2, The heavenly state. — St. Paul represents 
Christ as the second Adam, who undid the con- 
se([ueiices of the first Adam’s transgression (Ilo 5). 
By the early Christians heaven was pictured as 
a restored Pklen. The word ‘ paradise^ appears to 

1 Von Sybel, p. 281; Wilpert, p. 106; E. von Dobschiitz, 
‘ Chri.stu.sbilder,’ in TU, new ser., lii. [1^99]. 

12 See art. ‘ Jesiia Christ, Representations of,’ in DCA. 

8 W'ilpert, p. 467 ; von Sybel, p. 267. 

4 Wilpert, p. 490 ; von Sybel, p. 279. 

8 Schulze, VRK^ xviii. 993. 
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have been ori^^inally I’ersian and to have been in- 
trocbiced into Greek literature })y Xenophon J The 
(Greeks seem to liave j)assed it on to the Hebrews. 
Tt appears in the (/I only in writings subsequent 
to the (ireek period (1^'c 2 ^ Ca 4^^, Neh 2®), aTid 
bore the nu^aiiing of a park with trees, shrubs, 
and grass, and tenanted by wild animals, such as 
surrounded the residences of (nistern ])otentates. 
Such parks ^vere commonly enclosed by a wall or 
trellis-shaja'd fence. Trees, shrubs, flowers, aTid 
the trellis(‘d fencing in the catacomb paintings are 
invariably symbols of paradise.^ 

On the thrnsliold we meet with the known as oranfen. 

These are forms, male or female—the latter are much more 
numerous than the former—standinj^ with arms either fully 
extended or hent at the elbows, and with opened hands. The 
orantfs y:ive rise to questions which ar« still uj debate. Whom, 
in the tirst place, are tlioso figures intended to represent? 
Ajfainst the sujqmsition that they are either likenesses of the 
departe<i or intemled to represent their souls'J we have to place 
the fact that a female oranst often ajipears painted on the tomb 
of a man, and also to remember that tho paintini^s appear to 
have been sometimes executed before the tombs were filled. It 
seems therefore most natural to re^^ard the orantes as ideal 
fif^uros, poetic representations of tlie blessed dead. AL^ain, 
what is the meaning of the outstreUdied arms and open 
hands? Are we to understand the attitude as one of prayer or 
one of adoration? And, if it be prayer that is symbolized, for 
what do the sup{>liant.s jtray ? Tlte answers to tlif'se questions 
are not unalTecled by dogmatic interests. ACv <»rdmg to the 
opinion of Wilpert, the orantea are pra,\ iiig for the salvation of 
tlieir friends who still remain upon the earth. In some of the 
inscrii’itions we find the survivors asking for the prayers of the 
departed.^ (.)n the other hand, wo meet with the attitude in 
some cases where it unquestionably Hymbolizos adoration, or 
at least the prayer in whiclt entreaty loses itself in submission. 
Thus in the OT scenes of deliverance from death the resi ucd 
appear often in the attitude of orantes. So Noah stands in the 
Ark, and Daniel aniong the lions, and so the threo children 
appear in the; furnace. Yet in each of flu'se cases the deliver¬ 
ance has already been granted. If an.\thit)g is asked for, it can 
only he the <'ontiriuance of something bt'gun. 8o the new 
inmates of p.aradise seem to aland in an altitude of wondering 
recognition. In the liighe.st Ctiristian pra;> er entreaty ci ast s 
because the human will is one with the divine. 'I'he lifting uj> 
of the hands was a Jewish as well as a Chri.slian practice (Is D*, 

1 Ti 

3 . The heavenly feast.—The Chri.stians who 
buried tlicir dead in the cat.'icouihs had two sacra- 
luent.s, both of which are frequently symbolized 
in the naiiitings. In bapti.sni the believer was 
admitted among the number of tlie elect. He 
became a ‘ saint ’ in the original .sense of that tvord. 
On tho tombs we lind representations botli of the 
baptism of Clirist by His forerunner and of the 
Chiireh’a bai)tism. There are also tlirec pictures 
of a fisherman, seated on tlio bank and drawing a 
fish out of tlie water with Ids hook. 'Ihe figure 
may point to baptism and to the wonls of desus 1 
addressed to the disciples : ‘ Come ye after mo, and I 
will make you tisliers of men ’ (Mt and ! 1 ). If this 
be so, it would supjily an additional reason for the 
adoption of the lisli as a Christian symbol. 

In the Eucharist the believer partook of the bread which came 
down from heaven, and of wliich he who ate would not fli« 
(Jn 6*0). In it he ha<i the ]>rophecy of the heavenly feaHt. When 
JeiU8 Look leave of llis disciples, He told them of tho new wine 
which He would drink with them in the Kingdom of Cod 
(Lk 22^^). The Crucilixion slialtered for a ]>rief interval the 
hope raised hv the proi>lu“lic words. De.spoudemw gave way to 
renewed coritideti<]e when it became clear th.at Dod had not 
‘allowed His Holy One to see corruption.’ So ‘day by day, 
continuing stedfastly with one a<-< ord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they (the disciples] did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart’ (.Ac H no longer 

ossible to mark the steps by which this early ‘breaking of 
read’ ]iassed into tlie (Jhun-h’s Eucharist. It is enough to 
recognize that what afterwards became the ecclesiastical rite 
originally forinerl jiart of the corporate feast of the Christian 
society. H the pre.sence of the heavenly C'iirist was, as we can 
well believe, more vividly realized during these feasts than at 
any other time, the disciples would naLurally a.^sociato them 
with the peace or joy w'hich awaited them hereafter. The 
fellowship of tlie eartlily feast would jirovide the mould for 
their anticii'ations of future happiness. They might recall the 

1 See a learned note in von Syhel, p. 161. 

2 Von S\ bel, p. 167. 

* De Itos^i, Jloiiia Hotterranea cristiana, ii. 324, Christ., 

1SG7, qunUMi by von 8ybcl. 

* In orationibus tuis roges pro nobis (piia sciimis te in Christo’ 
(Wilpert, p. 211 ; von Sybel, ji. 2 'd). 


Eihlical as.surances : ‘ Idessed Is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom 0/ Uod' (Lk 14 ^*), ‘ Blessed are they which are bidden 
to the marriage siqiper of the Lamb' (Rev 19 ^^), ‘To him that 
overconieth, to him will I gi'’* to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the I’aradise of God’ (2q. It is profitless to dwell upon the 
inconsistency of picturing spiritual happiness by an image which 
appeals only to man’s bodily appetites For in the ‘ new world ’ 
which, whether it he peo})Ied by c'orporeal or incorporeal beings, 
is in any case to he the scene of fruition every earthly image, 
the most attenuated equally with the most material, becomes 
obsolete. An instrument intended for a region surroiuidod by 
an atmosphere is useless when the atmosphere is tramscended. 
Thus tlie most spiritually-minded Christians, restricted by 
limitations from which they cannot escape, may well continue, 
as they do, to associate heaven with the ‘ shout of them that 
triumph, the song of tliem that feast.’ In the catacojub paint¬ 
ings heavenly happiness is frequently represented by the image 
of festal joy. The scene of the feast is inarketl, by tlie customary 
indications, as paradise. The guests are to be seen, generally 
if not .always, behind the roll which is the recognized symbol 
for the cushions usisi at feast.s. Often attendants appear carry¬ 
ing a dish or holding a flagon or wine-cup. In one series of four 
jiictiires these attendants take the form of two female figures 
who are designated by inscriptions as ‘Irene’ and ‘Agape.' 
They are appeahsi to by the guests to supply warm w’ater or to 
mix the wine (‘Irene, da ealda ’; ‘ Aga]te, inisc.e nobis’}. One 
of the figures seems thus to symbolize the peace of heaven, and 
the other the love from whii'h the Christian love-feast derived 
its name, and which v\as one of 8t. Faul’s three abiding tilings.! 
'Ihe food indicaf ed in these pictures consists invariably of bread 
and fish. Sometimes a number of baskets, filled with small 
round loaves, appear either in front of the cushion-roll or on 
either side of it. The miraculous feeding of the thousands was 
ilainly lliemo<lcl in tlie jiainter’s mind. I'his miracle, connected 
ly 8t. John (O'vq with the ‘bread of life,' was an anticipation 
of the heavenly feast. Similarly ^irophetic was the Church’s 
Eucharist, whudi in some of the paintings seems to !>• expressly 
depicted and made a symbol of its lieavenly antitj'pe. It need 
only be added ttiat the fish, from its presence in the miracle, as 
well perhaps as for the reason given aliovc, appears to have estab- 
li-shed itself a.s a symbol for a Chri.stian disciple, long before the 
acrostic was <.li8Coverc<l : = TrjuoO? xpiajo<; Otov vuo? awTvjp. 

It will appear from tlie forej^oinL' suiniiiary that, 
while Christian synibolisni jxhnts ])ersistentlv on¬ 
wards toward.s an ideal world, conceived as lyin<T 
l)(‘yond deatli, the liope tlins exjiressed issnstained 
by exoerienecs which are prized for their ow’n sake, 
and also as earnests of things yet to come. Kternal 
life, the ultimate blessing of tlie Kouitli Gospel, i.s 
there repre.sent<‘d as both present and fntnie. tSo 
the Messianic kingdom ol tlie earlier evangelist.s 
w.'is yet to come, ^v)ule it was also ‘within’ or 
‘among’ the distnpb's n\ ho walked with Jesus and 
.saw God in Him. 'The Church wliiili continued 
His ministry in tlie ages that followed was likc- 
wi.se a prophet of wlial. was yet to lx;, and also a 
teacher of men amidst the dangers and obligations 
of actual life. Thus in the xMiddle Ages, w hile the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, charity) 
appear re}»eate<ily on cliurch porclies, j)ul})its, ami 
monuments, the cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance) also assume their symbolic 
sliajies. 'Ihe Ghnrcii is a teacher of common-jilace 
morality, while at the same time she must bear 
witne.s.s to trutlis xvliose validity cannot be demon¬ 
strated by everyday exjierience. The Christians 
who built the catacombs tell u.s in many inscrip¬ 
tions of tbe central ho]»e wdth wliicli they consigned 
tlieir deail to the tomb. I'lieir desire was that the 
de])arted might ‘see God ’ (‘ Vivat in Deo,’ ‘ Vives 
in leternurn,’ ‘Denm videre cujiieiis vidit’). Such 
i.s the iiope, vagne and yet real, elianging but 
steadfast, wliicli lias created the (Jhristian symhola 
of the past, and may be trusted to fashion new 
ones as the human lieart becomes more luolicicnt 
in the interjiretation of its own language. 

Litkkatcrb.—J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakornhen 
Roms, 2 vols., Freiburg i. Br., L. von Sybel, C/uistliche 

Antik^, Marburg, I'kig-oq, j. ; G. B. de Rossi, La Roma sot ter- 
ranear.ristiana, .3 vols., Rome, 1864-77 ; V. Schulze, Archaol'nj. 
Studien nber alichriy.tliche Monurnsnte, Vienna, 1880 , art. 

‘ Siutihihh r,’ in RR1D-, C. Cahier and A. Martin [Jetsuit 
Fathers], M<dan(jrs d'an'IuUdooie, d'histoire et dr liltriatnre . . . 
dn moyrn dye, 4 voLs., Faria, 1848-66, yonreaux mHangea 
d'arc.hroloyix, d'hist. el dr Lilt, tnir le motjen dye, do. 1878-'76 ; 
F. Cabroi, I) ACL, s.o. ; R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, DC A, 

JuiiN Gamble. 


! Wilpert, p. 470; von 8vbel, p. 207 ; de Rossi, Rnll. Christ. 
1882. 
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SYMBOLISM ((Jieek and Koinan).—A symbol 
ifl a visible or audible sif,^n or emblem of some 
thought, emotion, or experience, interpreting what 
can be really grasned only by the mind and im¬ 
agination by Hometbirig which enters into the held 
of observation. 

So far as Greek and Roman religion are con¬ 
cerned, we need .^peak only of two kinds of 
symbols—symborn; represimtatdon by nmans of 
actions or words and symbolic representation in 


sooth.saying. But in the time of Bausanias * the 
action had become imu'ely ritual and symbolical. 

The sacred marriage was cormnon to sevtwal 
cults in Greece. When the notion of the deity 
was somewhat crude, women were shut into the 
tem[)le, to stand in the same sexual relation to 
him in wdiich, according to tradition, Cassandra 
stood to Apollo. But, as time went on, such de¬ 
dication became only symbolical, the place of the 
victim being sometimes taken by the wife of the 


art. 

Religion, taking its rise in experience and btdief, 
tends, as it becomes h;ss literal and less insistent, 
to give rise to symbolism ; and this is true also of 
that lower kind of redigion wliich is <-alled magic. 
When primitive men thought that by certain 
actions and words they could comjxd s[)iritual 
powers to do their bidding, or when they thought 
that the painting of animal forms on the walls of 
their caves gave thetti j)owcr over the animals 
de[)icted, th(;y had not y(‘t rca(die<l the stage of 
symbolism, but had taken the lirst stnps towards 
it; when they poured water on the ground to 
prod\u“e rain, tney tlumght tliat there was an 
actual causal connexion between the litual act 
and the fall of rain. But just as, when religious 
belief decays, the fetdings whicdi gave rise to it 
often find scope in the held of poetry, so, when 
actual belief in the power of sympathetic magic 
grows less, the actions and ceremonies to whiidi 
lb led are <jftcn continued in symbolism. 

I. Greek. — i. In local cults.—The local cults 
of Gree<*e, which went on at a lower le\(d. and in 
a more conservative kt.'V, tiian the religion of 
poetry and of philoso[diy, preserved a great deal 
of symbolism. Kv(m in Athens the great festivals 
embodied smdt traces of primitive religion. At 
the Brauronian ffsstival young girls, imjH3rsonating 
bears, danced a bear-dance in honour of Artcmiis. 
At the Diasia the i)riest who struck down the 
.sacrilicial ox was accus('(l of murder and in turn 
accused his instrument, the axe, which was con¬ 
demned and soleintdy cast into t!ie sea. In the 
w'orship of the dead llowers and fruits gradually 
took the place of the more serious otl'erings of an 
earlier time. With the dead N\ere buried, not, as 
in primitive times, real armour and ornaments, 
but only symbolical oHerings, money of gold-leaf, 
animals of terra-cotta, ancl the like. Sometimes 
these objects were only depicted in relief on the 
tombstone. The terri'bh* human sacrifices once 
brought to the sterner deities were comniuted into 
sacrifices of animals, soimdimes (dad in human 
fashion, or mere images of hnman beings. Natur¬ 
ally it was in the mysteries, where the survivals 
of primitive religion were most rife, th.at symbolism 
was most prominent. Mere ceremonial ablutions 


le votaries emptied two 
vessels Yilled with water, turning to east .and west 
and repeating the sacred formula if, ku€ (‘ Sky poni 
rain; earth bear grain’), which was directed to 
earth and sky, and was evidently a survival of 
an ancient magical formula for the production of 


I’lie suppliant who visited the cave and oracle of 
Trophonius at Lehadeia, heforo he went into the 
presence of the hero, drank from two springs, that 
of ohlivioTi and that of memory, to signify that lie 
wa.s to forget the p.ast and to re mein her the revela¬ 
tion which was to come to hini. Originally, in all 
prohahility, the water of these .springs was sup¬ 
posed to have some actual ellcct on the votary, as 
had the spring in the cave of the ‘ 

at Colophon on the priest who drank of it before 


priest. 

As the mystery religions spread and their out¬ 
lines hardened, a new element (!ame in, whi(th was 
destined to take further development in (diristi- 
anity—the element of authority. Symbolic rites 
were practised, not on tin; giound or mere tradi¬ 
tion, hut by ordination of the recognized hiero¬ 
phants of <‘a(di culbus, who (daiim.-d a divine 
commnnicalion. Tiiis (dtumuit, howevei*, scarcely 
belonged to the earlier religious view of cither 
Greeks or Romans, among whom authority in 
ridigion wa.s .si^arc.ely recognized Mpart from tradi¬ 
tion. Cults had ail open lield and irccly com[)eted 
one with unothcr, excejit those witli whicli the 
safety of the Slate was supposed to be connected. 

It s(‘tmis that aiuiost all ritual which docs not 
ap|>eal to the intelligi'iice is in cliaracter svmholic. 
And th *3 mdnhlc feature iii .symholie ritual is that, 
since it appeals mainly to tin* emotions, it may be 
iut<Mprcte<l or umhiistood in a gu'ixit variety of 
u.sys. At the mysteries of Kleusls, e.g.y some of 
the votaries migiit regard the whole proceedings 
as a .sorb of spell to cause fertility; some might 
he gmniinc worshippers of the gnsab goildesses 
Demeter and Bersephone ; some miglit, like Cicero, 
lind in the ritual a promise and pledge of a life 
beyond the grave. Everything depended on the 
religious outlook, the exalted or materialist beliefs 
of the votary himself. 

‘ Aristotle,’ says Svnosius.^ is of opinion ‘ that the initiated 
loarncd nothing precisely; hi]t that they received impressioris, 
\ver»i put into a suitat)le frame of mind.' 

rhus symbolic ritual has a great attraction for 
persons of emotional ternpei ament, while it is 
distasteful to those of .strongly developed intelli¬ 
gence, who like delinite views. Compared with 
clear doctrine, it is like music compared with 
[lainting. It was by no means well suited to the 
minds ot the more cultivated tirecks. 

2. In art.—In early Greek art symbolism appears 
in two forms: in representing by some simple 
ligure an idea such as a (|nality or attribute of 
one of the deities and in representing the whole 
of anything by depicting some characteristic part 
of it. 

A few symbols of the deities seem to have been 
taken over by the Greeks from the pre-hisboric 
■■ lace<l in Crete and Hellas. 

found 
third 
which 

belongs to a male or female deity of the peonle. 
This axe became among the Greeks a .symbol of 
Dionysus. The snake also appears as an attribute 
of a goddess of Crete frequently rem-esented, a,nd 
later was inlierited by the Greek Krmycis. But 
most of the symbols of the gods of the Greek 
pantheon seem to be more immediately derived 
from the art of the nations of Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia. Most of these symbols were displaced 
by growing antbropomor[)hism. This statement 
requires some explanation. On early bronzes and 
teira-cobtas found on Greek sites, dating tnun tlm 
7th or 6th cent., the goddess Artemis is iigured 
as wimped and holding in her two hands ions, 
On the chest of Cyp.selus, a 


took the place of actual immersions as a ceremony pcordes whom tliey disol.ict* in ^ 

of HAcrcl nioal whicl, tl.e ,l,oty SueV .3 the clouble-e.lgo.l axe which 

shared with his votaries became a mere cere- in the palace of Cno.s.sus in Cictc m the t 
monial tastim^ of .some special food. At Eleu.sis, millennium R.C. in scene.s of cultus, and >vluc 
in the <neat niystcrics, the votaries emptied two belongs to a male or fomale deity of the peojflc 


panthms, or swans. 

3 ArbloUoi E>ag., ed. E. Ileitz, Leipzig;, 18C9, p. 40. 
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7th cent, work preserved at Olyinpia, Pausanias 
saw siicdi a li;:;tire, which snrjtiisod him 
stran;;eriess. It was strictJy symbolical ; tm 
win^s were not for but only t<> typify swift 

neas, the lions were added to .show tlie power 
the ^mdde.ss over animals, whose mistres.s (wdryia 
she was. We can tr.ace this repre.sentation step 
by step throii< 4 li Greek art and see how in maturei 
times the swiftness of the deity was indicated b> 
her stature and slimness of build, her i)Ower over 
animals by the sUi'^ or do^' who accompanied her, 
A similar transformation takes jilace in the casr 
of Zens. On <‘arly eoins of Elis an ea^le appear.'- 
as a snbstitut(j for the ^^md ; later be bears the 
ea^de in bis band. Later still, as in the pi^rea 
statue of Ebeidias, a ‘^njlden ea;j:le was an adorn 
ment of the s(a!j)tre of Z(*ns. Tims, as time went 
on, merely outward symbols tended to disap[)ear 
or at all events to become unimportant; and the 
meaning'' which t hey had conva'yed was expressed 
in the type of the deity. Certain symbols, how¬ 
ever, heM their ground. The thunderbolt of Zeus, 
indicating him as the lord of storms (ZtCs iVrio?), 
is usual in tlio htli century. To exjire.ss tliis 
feature in the type of tlie deity would not be easy. 
'The bow, as symbol of the rays of the sun-god,* is 
usual in the band of Ajiollo in archaic rcpicsmita- 
tions ; later the lyre is far more usual. Even 
wings do not altogether disai)pear, but they mostly 
lose their merely symbolic character and are used 
for fliglit, as in the case of Victory and hh'os, an 
innovation ascribed to the sculptor Ardiermus of 
Chios {c. 570 n.C. ). Tin' god Hermes, even in late 
art, carries wings on Ids cap or his heels—a sur¬ 
vival of archaic symlxdism. 

Coins furnish us with many cxarnple.s of symbols 
belonging to the deities. In the 7th and 6(b 
centuries tlnj obverse of electrum and silver coins 
usually presents some very simple symlM)Iical 
device—a grillin at Tcos and Abdcra, a thunder¬ 
bolt at Olympia, a wolf at Argos, an owl at 
Athens; and tlien, after the archaic period, tliis 
type is usually banislied to the reverse of the 
coin, and in its place we have the head of the 
deity to wliom tin; type belongs. It must, how¬ 
ever, l)e observed that, when numismatists speak 
of a 83 'mbol ou a coin, they use the word in a 
technical sense, to indicate not a symbolical t^'pe, 
but one of tliose small and subsidiary devices often 
placed in the lield of a coin by magistrates wlio 
w'cre responsible for its issue—a device probably 
often taKen from the private signet of such 
magistrates. 

Anotlicr phase of symbolism is found when in 
arti.stic reprcs('ntation a part is taken to stand for 
the whole. This often appears on (rreek vases 
and reliefs. I’ausanias^ observes that, in the 
painting representing Hades by Polygnotua at 
Ilelplii, the grove of Persephone is re{)resented by 
one tree. So on vases a temple or a house is often 
represented by a single column, a river by a 
swimming fish, a sea-sliore by a shell, and so forth. 
It is probable that this was how the scenes in 
tragedies were represented on the background of 
tlie stage, ft is really a sort of shortliand, and 
altogetlier parallel to tlie process by which in 
fvgypt and elsewhere iiicture-wiitiiig (tame into 
being. 

Symbolical or allegorical imjiersonations are to 
be found in Greek art at all periods, though more 
often in archaic art and that of Hellenistic times 
than in the greatest period. On the cliest of 
Cyjiselus, in the 7tb cent., we are t(d(i by Pansanias'* 
that Night was figured, carrying two boys, one 
white and one black, who represented Sleep and 
Death respectively. Justice as a beautiful figure 

^ V. xix. 9. 2 Homer, 11. i. 46. 

^ X. XXX. 6. 4 V. xviii. 


sc( 3 urged Injustice, xvbo had the form of an ugly 
woman. Fate, with teeth and claws like a wild 
beast, claimed Polynices as a victim. Even in tlie 
great age xve have such figures as Virtue, Nemesis, 
Opportunity (Ka(p6s). Hut it is in the Hellenistic 
age, in the great cities of the East, that symbolic 
personalities most abound. In the celebrated jiro- 
ces.sion of Ptolemy ll. of Egypt ^ we have figures of 
the Year and tlie Seasons ; in tliat of Antiochus IV. 
of Syria* we find statues of Niglib, Day, Earth, 
Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of 
Alexandria under the Komans we find a remark- 
aide .set of fanciful figures—Lhithcnia (ITosperity), 
Kratesis (Dominion), and the like. 

The great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear on 
monuments of tlie Roman age in tlu^ persons of tlie 
legcmlary Amazons whom they claimed as their 
foundn.'s.se.s.^ Smyrna on coins carries a double¬ 
axe and has a prow of a ship at her feet; Cyme 
holds a dolphin and a trident; Teos, a city 
renowned for vines, carries (lie thyrsus of Diony¬ 
sus ; E[)liesiis carries [xjppies an<I ears of corn, and 
so forth. In eacdi case the attributes embody the 
situation or tlie juoduce of the city. In a noted 
Pomp(‘ian painting'* we have well-cliaracterized 
impersonations of hhirope, Asia, and Afrii^a. The 
list mi'dit be almost indt'linitely lengthened. 

Symbolism in Greece, in the great period, often 
takes line poetic forms, as xvhen the sun-god in his 
cliarioton the pediment of the Parthenon rc^uesenta 
the East in the morning, or boys plunging into the 
sea reprc.sent tlu' setting stars on a line vase in tlie 
British Museum.'’' In the same age rivers are re- 
H'csented by man-headed hulls, as on the coins of 
Dela and Cat.ana in Sicily ; nymjilis have cows’ 
horns ; Alexander the Great ap[>eais on the money 
>f his general Lysimachiis with the ram’s horn of 
Ammon. 

But, in spite of such exampliis as these, tlnu'e is 
i broad line of distinction between the use of 
•symbolism in Oiicntal art—the art of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egyot, and India—and the use in Greek 
art. Oriental art is content with adding symbols 
:a) the liuman forms of deitices, xvitliout caring for 
dicir beauty or appropriateness. In higypt and 
iiahylon we lind human bodies joined to the heads 
)f all kinds of animals- lion, hull, jackal, hawk, 
and soon. And Indian figures of deities represent 
-hem xvith several heads, many arms (eaoli holding 
ome attribute), necklaces of skulls, and tlie like. 
Oriental art tries to represent in tliis way qualities 
and attributes which sculpture or painting could 
aot otherwise portray — elements of mysticism, 
nytliological tales, or sometimes the ideas of pan¬ 
theistic religion. Gicek art avoids monstrous 
orms as a rule, though it inherits a few specially 
iuitahle for artistic develo[uiient, such as the 
Jlentaiir. And it does not attempt to portray, in 
ciilpture or in painting, anything wliich lies out- 
ide the sco[)e of those arts. Exquisite in form 
ind clear in meaning, its creations do not carry us 
icyond sense and intellect, do not appeal to the 
lystical tendencies of men. Thus Greek symhol- 
sm has no wude limits. 

II. JiOMAN.—i. In cult and law. —In Roman 
cligious ceremonies the symbol lield a large place, 
riiis w’as natural, as in quite the early times of 
he republic tliere was an invasion of Greek religion 
.nd Greek deities, wliich caused the old rustic 
eligion of the Roman people to survive only in 
he form of ritual, tlie meaning of wdiich w'as in a 
q*eat degree obscured. Hence tlie State cultns of 
tome was divorced alike from belief and from 
iiorality, and, so long as the magistrates performed 

^ AthrnaMiH, v. 106. 2 p_ 194^ 

» JUS i\. (1SS8) .M). 

4 W. \ya7ul(jemalde Campanierut, Leipzig, 1808, na 

^ Catalogue, P 4(i0. 
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exactly the ceremonies handed down hy their 
ancestors, it mattered little what meanim^ they 
attached to those ceremonies or what helicds they 
held in religion. Tlie ernneror, whetloT he were a 
Irajaii or a Nero, w’as always 'pontifcx rnaximns 
and rei-resented to the gods tlie State in its reli*-^- 
ious capacity. Hence the Romans were ext remefy 
careful as to the way in whicli they wore the to<^•l 
or the cap called apex, as to their exact positional! 
relation to the points of the compass, and as to the 
attitude in whicli tliey stood when they were sacri- 
iicing. All these (letails had no doubt some mean- 
ing in theii origin ; but not only are we unable 
usually to discover what it was, but even the 
Romans did not know : they blindly folloived the 
tradition, with an uneasy feeling that, unless they 
did so, some great calamity would overtake the 
State. Most of these ritual customs were probably 
derived from the Etruscans, a people at a low level 
of culture, but exact in all matters of a religion 
which seems scarcely to have risen above the level 
of magic. 

When an otlbual conducted a sa<;rifice, he 
sprinkled the victim with wine and threw over it 
salt meal ; then he made a ritual motion symbolical 
of slaying it, but the actual butchering was done 
by attendants.^ Hike the Ereeks, the Romans 
contrived to put in the place of human sacrifices 
the mere ottering of substitutes and symbols.^ 

When the Greek deities migrated to Rome, they 
took with them their recognized symbols; and the 
native gods, who were largely identified with the 
immigrants, also adopted these outward signs of 
inward powers, 'rims in art Greek customs went 
on, as in fact the artists were usually Greek. So 
we have on Roman monuments the symbolism of 
Ephesus and Alexandria. .Allegorical and sym 
lx)lical figures, such as Eudicif ia, Ubertas, Annona, 
apj)ear abundantly on the Roman coins; but they 
can have ha<l but little serious worship. In short, 
while symbolism is of importance in relation to 
Homan cultus, it is unimportant in earlier Roman 
art, requiring a concrete poetical imagination of 
which tne Romans were destitute. 

There was a good deal of symbolism or symbolic 
ritual in the customs of Roman law'; e.g., if a man 
purchased a slave, he laid hands on him {wanri- 
patio) in the i)resence of witnesses and weighed 
out at the same time to the seller a piece of money 
which was accepted as a symbol of the price, quasi 
pretii loco, as Gains says.* We need not be sur¬ 
prised that much symbolism made its wa}' into 
Christianity in Rome, since it had Ix'come a recog¬ 
nized part of the routine of daily life. 

2 . In art.—In the time of the Roman dominion, 
a.s the religion of Mithras and otlnu' mystery cults 
siiread from east to west through Europe, the range 
and power of symbolism increased. We may 
especially trace on tombstones of t he period of the 
empire, alike in Italy, Gaul, and other regions, a 
growth of religious symbols mainly having refer¬ 
ence to the life heyond the tomb, which was taking 
an ever laiger place in imm’s thoughts and hoj)cs. 
Some of the mythological scenes which the Greeks 
had dei)icted on tombs, from mere artistic and 
decorative motives, seem to have been re-inter¬ 
preted in a more mystic fashion. Such w'ere the 
rapes of women and the combats of men ; and more 
especially scenes from the lives of Heracles and 
Orpheus and other heroic persons who had won 
immortality by great deeds, or had descended into 
Hades and returned. Some ordinary Hgures of 
earlier art — the grittin, the lion, the bull, the cock 
—became connected with the hope of immortality. 
The Mithraic shrines of northern Europe contain 

1 O. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, Mvinlch, 1902, 
p. 352. 

a Ib. p. 355. 


eliefs in which symbolism seems to run wild, 
hough w'e know so little about Mithraism that 
>ur interpretation of such reliefs is usually con- 
ectural. On this subject the w'orks of Eranz 
Jumont are authoritative. It is impossible here 
lo discuss the (jiie-stion of the symbolism on later 
^agan tombs. A good account of it will be found 
n Mrs. Arthur Strong’s Apotheosis and After Life 
1915). This w'riter, however, goes too far in inter- 
ireting almost all the scenes and figures on such 
ombs in reference to the future life. It is obvious 
-hat, unle.ss w'e keep in restraint the tendency to 
•ead mystic meanings into painted and sculptured 
scenes, we may drift back into the fancy w’orld of 
Cnmzer, who traced the inttuence of the mysteries 
[iveryw'here on Grei'k vastus and Roman ridiefs. 
We are on safer ground in speaking of contem- 
)orary Christian art, because here we have a 
iterature for comparison. 

In the early Christian art* of the catacombs and 
of sarcophagi there is evim an increase of symbol¬ 
ism, as compared with contemporary pagan works. 
This is natural, l>ecause the Christians commonly 
adopted pagan types, only giving tluun a fresh 
meaning; e.g., the peacock, which in Greek art 
belonged to Hera, became to Christians a symbol 
>f the resurrection, probably because the flesh of 
die peacock was supposed not to decay. Orpheus 
hecame an emblem or symbol of Christ. The fish, 
tie sheep, the vine, all ticqiiired a new Christian 
ignifiiration. Probably in many cases the mean¬ 
ing w'ould not b<’. realized by the pagan artist who 
was calletl in ; and it w as .safer that the knowledge 
should be conliued to the society, 'fhis symliolism 
is a])t to degenerate into something like shorthand : 
a man carrying a couch refers to tlie miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic man ; a cock beside Peter 
to bis denial of his Master, and so forth. 

'Fhe u.se of symbols in the later Neo-Platonic 
hilosophy is so closely connected with their use in 
dirislianity that it need not be here treated. See 
art. Neo-Platonism. 

I.riRRATUKK.—There is no recent work which deals methodi¬ 
cally with (Jreok flynibolism. Roman symbolism is treated In 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, Apotheosis and After lo/r, l.ondon, 1915. 

P. Gardner. 

SYMBOLISM (Hindu).—Of all religions of the 
East, the home of type and imagery, Hinduism 
makes the most use of symbols. It has formally 
declare<l the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and indefinable. In all its sf'heme of ])ractice and 
teaching it seeks to make definite approach to the 
reality by suggestive type or symbol—an approach 
that can never find its goal, but can only draw' 
nearer and nearer, as it points successively, like 
the ancient Greek philos()j)hers, to the symbol or 
likene.s.s which most fully and faithfully reflects 
the true, and embodies the largest nart of a reality 
which in its entirety is inconceivable by the human 
mind and inexi)ressible in the language of men. 
The .symbol is the neces.sary and helpful inter¬ 
mediary between the inadequate capacity of the 
mind of the w'ould-be worshipper and the incom¬ 
municable nature and fullness of the Unknown 
whom he adores. A com[)lete and adequate 
de.scri[>tion therefore of the Hindu use of tyj)e and 
symbol would require an almost complete exposi¬ 
tion of Hindu belief in its many varieties and 
ramifications. Whether in creed or in practice, 
the .symbolic in Hinduism i.s not far from being 
co extensive with the reli'don itself. Of this the 
literature of Hinduism and its systems of doctrine 
are .sufliciciit illustration. All, however, that i.s 
practicable within the limits of an article is to 
indicate the motive or motives that more or less 
consciously and avowedly have jirompted the use 
of the symbol, to set forth in the briefest possible 
1 Cf. art. Symbolism (CJh. ist ian). 


3 i. 119. 
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manner its historical relations in the religion 
scheme and cult, to deline its necessary limits, am 
to select for illustration and comment a few of tlu 
more important types which have occnpi(‘d a con 
siderable place in the belief and profession of th( 
adherents of the faith, A mere enumeration o 
the symbols employed would be a lar;,;e and 
prohal)ly impossible task. 

I. Use and purpose of symbols.—The use an^ 
purpose of the symbol is twofold : (1) to set forth 
in visible or audii)lc likeness what cannot be really 
or fully expressed to the ])hysi(;al eye or ear, or 
even clearly conceived by the limited faculties of 
the human mind. All lan^j^ua^^e is in the last 
lesort symbolic, and reli;j:ious lan;,^ua»^o in an 
c.special degree, for it en(leavours to present a 
mystery, a reality too deej* for words. The Hindu 
faith had at its service a language of the utmost 
delicacy and flexibility, with a vigorous and fertile 
growth and an almost unlimited vocabulary, and 
found itself in a world of tropical luxuriance, 
with a tropical wealth of beauty and suggestive- 
ness. It was not to be wondered at that it liecame 
])rofuse in type and symbol and laid under con¬ 
tribution all the facts and ])henomena of nature 
to serve its religious and priestly ends. All the 
great gods had their resemblances, animal or 
material forms, in which they presented themselves 
embodied to human sight, which served to recall 
(o the worshipper the deity, whose mind and 
character tiiey more or less inadequately reflected. 
Other more rare and refined symbols were pre- 
sentative of q^ualities or attributes, as the lotus, 
tiie emblem ot spotless purity preserved under tlie 
most unfriendly conditions. All idols, totems, 
fetishes are symbols. The wise man does not 
worship the symbol, the shaj^e in clay or wood or 
stone, but is thereby reminded of the invisible 
substance or reality whicli they each represent. 

(2) The image or symbol serves the j)urpose also 
of providing in material and suitable form a 
convenient object of reverence, to meet the 
religious need of tliose whose minds, through 
darkness and ignorance, are unahle to grasp tlie 
conception of an unseen formless deity. Such men, 
if left without a vi.sible object to which their 
reverence and fear may attach themselves, will 
wander in a maze of doubt, disquiet, and unbelief. 

It is better that tliey slmuld worship erroneously, 
worsliif) a thing, than that they shoiihl not worship 
at all. There is much that might be urged in 
favour of the Hindu view that regards the worship 
of the external symbol as a ste[)[)ing-stone to 
higher, clearer forms of belief; it is a view un¬ 
acknowledged perhaps but not unknown to other 
faiths. And in Hinduism, whatever may be said 
of or claimed by the wise and instructed thinker, 
the prijd of the multitude to the image of the god 
is reverent and sincere. In some respects also and 
w’ithin definite limits (he Indian contention has 
justified itself that the symbol has proved a sign¬ 
post and a guide to better, higiier thoughts and to 
a truer worsliip of Him whom no form can express 
or language describe. 

2 . The most important types.--(n) The most 
important symbols are those of the Brahiiiaiiy the 
undefniable and unknowable origin and source of 
all. Of tlie Brtihnuin only signs and types can be 
employed, for the primeval .source and snstainer of 
the universe is beyond and above thonglit or w’ord. 
His names or titles are symbolic ; hiranyarfarbhay 
tlie golden germ, that was in the beginning; 
svayambhuy the .self-existent one; vUvakarmarXy 
the artificer of all tilings ; and many others. The 
authors of tlie Vpnnisads especially attempt to set 
forth in symbolic terms the being and nature of 
that which in the last resort they are obliged to 
confess is beyond knowledge. Prarxa, the breath. 


or vdyuy the wind, is a frequently recurring type ; 
and It seems to have been felt that by its 
mysterious and elusive character the iirdna was 
peculiarly fitted to represent that wfiieh in its 
essence eludes comprehension. The breath, prrnuty 
is Brahmand A similar type is the dkdsfiy the 
all-pervading and all-surrounding ether, ‘omni- 
])resent and unchanging in the heart.’^ Manas 
also, the mind or will, is with tlie dXra.sVi a symbolic 
form or type under which the Brahman is to 
be meditated on or worshipped.* The mystical 
syllable Dm, the most widely venerated syllable 
in the worhl, is the highest Brahman^ and its 
utterance with understanding of its significance 
secnrc-s the accomplishment of every wish.'* Om is 
also a symbol of the Hindu triad, lirahma, Visiiu, 
and 6iva, and each of the three sounds of which 
the word is composed represents one of these 
deities. To the Huddhists also tlie word is a 
symbol of much significance, forming part of the 
sacred six-syllabled formula which every Buddhist 
cherishes in his memory and makes a constant 
part of his invocation and prayer, 

A more comprehensive and suggestive syml)ol of 
the Brahman is given in the compound sachchid- 
dfianda, a kind of triple representation in three 
several modes or aspects, as saty ‘ being,’ chity 
‘thought,’ and ananda, ‘bliss.’® This more re¬ 
fined and abstract symlxilizing represents a later 
phase of speculative thought and marks a forward 
step in the progress of philosophic insight. As a 
type or symbol it is less inadequate than the sun in 
tlie heavcnsfo^iVyri),® the material the golden 

purusa in the eye,’ or even than manaSy or the 
signilicant name diman itself. In ils further 
course, moreover, sj>eciilative thought denied that 
evmi in sarhehidananda any positive implication 
concerning the Brahman did or could reside. The 
Brahman transcended all symbols and assertions, 
comprehended both being and not b(‘ing asat), 
thought and not-thought (r/o7, ar/iit), liliss and its 
contrary {ananda, andnanda), or rather he was 
above and beyond all, the unsearchable and 
unknown. 

(b) Each of the great gods has an animal or 
material form or object which rc])res(;nt.s him to 
he eyes of men, by wliicli be is symbolically 
known. The more pojinlar gods have many 
ymhols. The ‘ vehicles’ of the gods are practically 
iymbols of their })resence and })()wer—the goose of 
irahma ; Ganida, the monstrous eagle of Visnu ; 
die bull (Nandi) of Siva ; the fabulous sea-monster 
niakara) of Vanina, who is then depicted as a 
rtdiite man and is described as inahtrdJivay ‘ he 
whose steed is the mabxra,' riding, with the head 
,nd fore-legs of an antelope and the body and tail 
f a fish ; the peacock of Kfiittikeya, the god of 
war ; the monkey of Hanumrui ; the deer of Vayu ; 
he elephant Airavata of Iiidra, produced with 
►ther sacred and marvellous objects at tlie churning 
)f the ocean ; the biiflalo and dogs of Yama ; and 
many others. Of the well-known Hindu triad 
Brahma hardly possesses any emblem or ty))e 
except his sacred goose—an indication of how little 
the first member of the triad attracted to himself 
he thought and worship of the Hindu. Of the 
_) 0 |)ular Visnu there were many symbols, some of 
lyhicli are always represented on the images or 
pictures of the god. The most frequent and 
characteristic is perhaps the clmkray or discus ; 

J Kani. ii. 1 f. 

^Chhand. ill. xil. 7-9 {SEE \. 40); Brhad. iii. vli. 12, 10. 

IV. 1. 3. 

3 Chhdnd. III. xviii. 1 {SEE i, 63); Erhad. iv. i. 0. 

* Erhad. V. i. I; Ka{ha, i. ii. 16; cf. Manu, ii. 83. 

» Chhand. vi. ii. 1, viii. xii. 4 ; Taill. ii. 1, iii. 4-0 ; Erhad. ii. 

20 , iii. 6. The foriimla itself as a wliolo is found only in late 
Upanisads; cf, Deussen, p. 126 ff. 

0 Chhand. iii. xix. 1 {SEE i. 64). 

Taitt. II. viii. 6 ; Chhdnd. i. vi. 8. 
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the club and corich-sliell also wliicli he carries 
are indicative of his antliority and power. The 
aus[)icious mark (.srindstj) usually represented on 
tiie l)rea8t of the {^od, in form like a curl of hair, 
and the three-pronged or trident like mark made 
with white or coloured earths on the foreheads of 
his worshi])pers are symbolic, the latter of devotion 
to the service of the deity. The sacred tulasi plant 
in the courtyard of the uwelling is the mark of the 
deity’s presence and protection, and in it <‘entres the 
worship especially of the women of the household. 

The ^dlnqrdnia also, the sacred ammonite-stone, 
is another mystical and well-known symbol. 

The .symbolic types or presfmtations of the rival 
deity, Siva, who in almost e(iual degree with Visnu 
holds the adeclion and regard of the Indian 
peoples, w'er(i equally numerous. The most im¬ 
portant are t he bull Nandi, oiq which he rides, and 
the lihga, or phallus. Kvery Saivite temple has its 
sacred bull, who roams the courtyards and streets 
unmolested and receives practically divine lionours. 

The lihgn is the commonest emblem of the god, 
and the stones, great or small, which represent 
him have tliis form or are roughly shaped to it. 
Two of these stones are said to bear a ])re-eminently 
holy character; that at Benares, where Siva is 
worshipped as Visvesvara, Trai'roK-pdrwp, the lord of 
all ; ana the idol in the temple at Somnatli, 
destroyed by Malmiud of (lhazni in his i(‘ono- 
clastic raid into India. 'I’he trident also is borne 
by f^iva, a ty])e of government and authority ; and 
the crescent moon depicted on his forehead has a 
special signihcance, recalling the sovereignty which 
w'as assigned to liim when tlie moon was recovered 
from the depths of the ocean. 

Similarly the wives of the great gods have each 
their symbols—the trident and skull of Kali, the 
lotus of Sarasvati, wife of Brahma, and also of 
Jiaksmi, wife of Visnu. 

In a late writing the Gayatri is said to i^present 
the triad of gods, Brahma, Vi.snu, and Siva, and 
also the three Vedas. 

(c) Under sacred trees in the viconty of Indian 
vilhi‘ms wall often be found the images or symbols 
of tlie grdmadcoata, tbe village divinities who 
watch over its interests and care for the in¬ 
habitants; and in the village fields the clay or 
r^ottery steeds of Aiyanar (^.e.), the tutelary deity 
of the fields, on wliich he ride.s by night t^ pur.sue 
and rout the demoniac powers. 

id) There are symbols also of a more gmneral 
import, which are not always easy to classity. 
The pinda, or ball of cooked nee uscmI at the 
commemorative services for deceased relatives and 
oflered to the pUrs, represents symbo ically the 
share which the departed still have in the 
life. The most iniiiortant and vvide y recognize< 
symbol of this cliaiacter i.s probably the sacied 
footprint, which typifies both tbe presence and the 
authority of the goi In the courtyard or vicmity 
of many, perhaps most, Hindu temples theie is the 
print ol\l foot ‘on tl,o Kro.uul, often of s e 

tilli saciol Hymliols engraved on t'"® * '".p ’ 

differ aecovaing to tf.e deity 

these there is soinetiiiies a ' JL 

gives its supposed history and ff 
oecasion on which it was vn;pq«-\- , 

known footprint on Adam s eak n 

sun and moon and the crescent 

two first are represented by 

respectively, made of meta . b^ 

J... i„ ...ly >;• “ 


Jupiter, a lotus; of Sard, or Satuiii, an iron 
scimitar or sword ; of Kabu, a VKihira ; and of 
Ktdii, a snake. Tbe last two symbols are usiiallv 
f iron ; the stniare of Sukra is silver or silvered, 
and the bow of Biidha is gilt. 

{/) Hindu coins and seals also bore symbols, 
which were very numerous and diversified. Besides 
ligures of gods and goddesses, the commonest 
emblems were the trident, denoting empire ; the 
ele[)hant or hull, power; the umbrella, royal 
dignity and right; tlie crescent, a lunar dynasty ; 
a thunderbolt, spear, or other weapon, a,rmed 
night. Others also with these were indicative of 
die authority or claims of the sovereign by whom 
they were designetl. 

LrrKRATCRK.— W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mytholoqy, \ edic and 
I'uranir-, Calcutta and Ixfiidon, IDOn; M. Monier-Williams, 
lirahmaniam and Hinduitnn^, London, 1891; W. Crooke, 
ri{, 2 vola., do. 18iW; V. A. Smith, A Hint, oj Fine Art in 
India and Ce.ylon, Oxford, 1911, eh. x., ‘ Symbols on Coins and 
Seals, etc.’; E. J. Rapson, ‘Indian Coins,’ in (HAP ll. 3B, 
Strasshurjf, 1898; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 
and Ceremonies, Enir. tr.^**, Oxfonl, 190«3. 

A. S. Geukn. 

SYMBOLISM (Jewish).—Symbolic actions as 
ivell a.s symbolic ideas occur in the Hebrew Bible 
frc(|uently. The projiliets often made use of 
symbolic ideas—r.f/., the basket of fruit in Am 8b 
tlie v'ineyai'd in Is 5''b the almond-trees in Jer Ub 
tbe dry bones in Kzk 37*-'b and the various figures 
n Zccliariah. Kiiually freiiuent are symbolic 
act ions -e.r/., the rending of mantles (1 S 15 , 

1 K 11®^), the discharge of arrows from a bow 

2 K. the casting of shoes (Pa 60®, Jos 5*b 

Uu T). The former type easily merges into the 
parable, the latter into charms ; pos.sihly we should 
say that they emerge from these literary and 
magical arts. Symbols, in any case, have frequent 
historical connexion with priuiitive culture, tbougli 
they tend to transcend their origin under the 
transforming influence of higher conceptions. 
Most important, therefore, for the present article 
’s tbe association of symbolic ideas with religious 
ceremonial. Prominently the Sabbath is describeil 
as a symbol, Cth'd similarly with 
circumcision (Gn 17'b, the phylacteries (Dt 6®), 
the Passover (Kx 13^), natural plienomena such as 
the rainbow (Gn 9 '^. cf. Gn in the Kabbinical 
commentaries). i i 

It was accordingly easy for later 
apidy symbolic meanings to many of the Biblical 
instiuu'ioiis. I’liild, l.lirougliout liia woilis, elabor¬ 
ates suvli intcrprelatiuiiK, but the niethod is much 
ol.ler Thus in the Letter of /Ici.viicn.! (whicli can 
scarcely be later than the ‘2nd cent. u.C. and may 
well belong to a century earlier) the enactments 
as to the animals lawful for food are explaine. 
symbolically.’' Hut by Philo’s ago 
iuteriiretation had so fully developed that the 
Alexandrian allegorist felt impelled to rebuke 
tho.so of his brethren who neglected the ceremonial 
acts because they regarded them merely as 
of ideal thing.s.^ Though this is a real dangei to a 
ceremonial religion, on the 

aopreciahly by idealizing institutions tbe original 
significance of which is outworn «>• "nknown. 
Ancient rites may have been derived from pnmi- 
tive tabu-s, .and yet they have ndaiiied permanent 
acceptance by tbe process of symbolization. In a 
remarkable letter Maimonides (q.v.) '1 w'^‘ 
certain acts of worship, such a.s prostration (as 
practised by Muhammadans in the 12lh century). 
I’rohably such acts were derived from olden 
I stoms^f exposing parts of the body, but con- 
temls Maimonides.* they no longer mean anything 

'Tri/m/'tk She’eldth we-IggaimC Letters’), Constantinople! 
16‘20, fol. 56. 
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of the kind and have become symbolM of humility. 
Present values do not entirely depend on past 
origins. A similar principle might undoubtedly be 
very ^videly api)lied to the history of religious 
ceremonial, which often becomes ennobled by tbe 
newer ideas read into it by progressive ages. And, 
conversely, when an institution is lost (a.s with tbe 
Biblical sacrifices), the whole system may be retro¬ 
spectively idealized by symbolical adaptation. 
When, after the destruction of the Tem})ie, prayer 
and charity and fasting perforce displaced .sacrifice, 
the latter shared in the moralizing proce.ss. But 
the relation went dee[)er. Fasting was sacrifice : 
the loss of bodily tissue corresponded (in the 
Rabbinic eonception) to the ofloring of a sacrificial 
animal on the altar.^ The table at which the 
ordinary meals were eaten became a veritable 
altar,2 and the partaking of food was in the Jewish 
home associatea with a variety of customs, derived 
in larg (3 part from the same range of symbolism. 
It has often been claimed, moreover, that tlie 
dietary laws, besides being included in the law of 
holiness, or rather because of that inclusion, were 
a training in control of the appetites and restraint 
of desires.® Maimonides also ulVers a utilitarian 
view, that tlie forbidden food was unwholesome; 
tlius showing that, though tbe utilitarian and the 
symbolical interpretations are in a .sense rival 
tiieories, they may be syncretized by a skilful 
moralist.® 

Anot/jor aspect of the same phenomenon is j)re- 
sented by syml>oIic survival,s. Acts wlii(di were 
once literal are retained as rites. Many current 
Jewish marriage customs are of this nature. The 
bridal canoj)y, so picturesque a feature of a Jewish 
wedding, was originally the marriage chamber. 
Then the Scriptural apjdication of the marital 
state to the relation of (jrod to Israel led to sym¬ 
bolic results, among them the apjKiintment of a 
bridegroom of the Law on the feast of Rejoicing at 
the end of Tabcrnacle.s.® It is not quite clear why 
a glass is broken at Jewish wedilings ; it is j>rob- 
ably a memento inoriJ Funeral customs are also 
marked by symbolic survival.s. Some of these are 
Kabbalistic in origin, and it is not alway.s easy to 
discriminate the symbolical from the superstitious.® 
So, too, with such ceremonit's as taslilikhy Many 
symbolical customs arose in memory of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple. Historical associations are 
also respon.sible for many a symbolic rite. Hnip- 
ing the synagogues in lilaek on the fast of the 
9th of Ah is an instance in point. The shofar, 
or ram’s horn, was thus connected with events 
and anticipations, witli 8inai in the past and the 
Messianic age in the future. According to 
Se'adiah, the shofar symbolized ten ideas : (1) 
creation, (2) repentance, (3) revelation, (4) prophecy, 

(5) destruction of the Temple, (6) the binding of 
Isaac, (7) imminence of danger, (8) day of judg¬ 
ment, (9) restoration of Lsrael, and (10) resurrec¬ 
tion. In this manner many rites were saved from 
becoming obsolete. The phylacteries worn on Mie 
head typify service of the mind; on the hand, 
8ervi(‘e of the body. The former represents the 

1 Num. IS. 2t.H. Ber. C>^a. 

3 M(iiinoiiid(\s, The (iuide of the Perplexed, tr. M. F^riedliinder, 
Ix)ndon, IS.sf), iii. 2r). 

* It), lii. IS. 

5 Cf. on Oii.s point M. Kriedidndor, The Jeun.sh Uelifjion, p. 

4r>(I ; M. Josr])}), Judaism as Creed and Life, p. 194. In'modorn 
times there has been a stront; te/idenc.v (often utihistorical) to 
explain syinhois on utilitarian grounds. 

o On j^reetin^^ the Sahhath bride see Annotated Ed. of Auth. 
Daily 1‘rayer Book, {>]). e.xxiv, 111 (this work may be consulted 
throughout for litur^dcal SN'mhoIism). 

Cf. 1. Abraliatns, Jewish lAJt in the Middle Ages, London, 

1896, ch. X. 

^ The befit collection of the customs connected with illness 
and death may be found in Aaron b. Mosoh, Ma'abar Yabbojf, 
Mantua, 1(;26 (often reprinted). 

JE, s.v. 


reco.'iiitioii of tlie Godhead, the latter restraint of 

1 list ^ • • 

Jewish symbolism is also illustrated in ecclesi¬ 
astical art and in colours. Thus the blue thread 
on the fringes (Nu 15^®) is the colour of the sea, the 
sky the divine throne of glory.^ The symbolism 
of art was more thoroughgoing. The CToum of 
the Law is a frequent ornament on mantles of the 
scrolls, and so is the Shield of David.® On ancient 
Jewish coins, too, .symbols were einjiloyed; so 

also with tombs. , , , , 

The prevalent custom now is to avoid sepulchral 
emblem.s. This accords with the oldest rule, for 
the Wan of the Talmud was only a mark warn- 
\nfr wayfarers against incurring ritual impurity by 
contact with the tomb. Yet the action of Simon, 
who carved })anoi)lies and ([lossibly) ships on the 
pyramidal tombs at Modin (1 Mac IH^®), can 
scarcely have been isolated. (4iit.side I ale.stine 
the Jews of the lirst ceiitiiries of the Chri.stian era 
certainly adopted the (iieek habit of inscriptions 
and introduced symbols, such as an oil vessel, the 
.seven-branched candlestick (symbolical of the .soul 
[IT 2tF]), the ram’s horn (Messianic), and an ear of 
corn (type of the resurrection). These emblems 
are parallel to tlio.se on the MaccalKcan coin.s and 
to tho.se favoiireti by Jews in the late mediawaJ 
period. At that late date .symbols a})pear descrip- 
tiv'e of the dead, as oiit-.stretclied palms as in 
act of benediction (for prif^.st), ewer as in act of 
bathing (Levile), a harp for a mii.sif ian, a crown 
for a goJd.smiti), and so forth. In the 18th cent. 
Jew.s, like their Christian neigliboiirs, iiscfl .sym¬ 
bolical .signs for houses and biisiiie.s.ses. d’hii.s the 
Rotlischiltl family still exemplilie.s the custom in 
its name (‘Reti Shield’), (jrnamental coats-of- 
arnrs are found on tomb.s in the oldest Jewish 
burial ground of the Sephardic Jews in London. 
Such custom.s are no longer in vogue, 'riiere ha.s 
been a growth, however, of symltolism in syna¬ 
gogue decoration in the form of gla.ss winciows 
mostly without human or animal ligures. 

In the Talmud a good deal of legal symbolism 
was taken over from ancient Ihhlica.l as well as 
from Roman law,* Some of this is still retained. 

Returning to the more religiou.s aspect of the 
sulqect, we may say in general that in the Midra.sh 
symbolism is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. Many 
})articulars of t he sacrificial system, the ritual of 
the Temple, .synagogue, and home, are treated in 
this manner. Take, e.q., the l ite.s of rabernacles 
—the bearing of [lalm-luancli, citron, myrtle, and 
willows of tiie brook (Lv 2.’3‘''). The jjalni is the 
spine, the citron the heart, the myrtle the eye, the 
willow the mouth, so that, in the synagogue 
liturgy, the citron atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stifl-necked j)ride, the willow for foul speech, 
the myrtle for lusts of tlieeye. In another version 
tlie old homilists® e,xj)lain the ‘four kinds’ as 
.symbolizing four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform ; the palm-date has taste but 
no scent, so there are men who study but do not 
perform ; the myrtle has scent but no taste, so 
tliere are men who perform but not on the basis 
of study ; the willow has neither .scent nor taste, 
so there are men who neither study the law nor 
perform good deeds. The Holy One did not 
destroy tliese, but bade all be united into one 
bundle, the better elenient.s atoning for the le.ss 

1 Cf. Shulhdn 'Ariikh, i. ch. 25. 

2 C:f. Sifre on the text.. 

3 On this see JE viii. 251 f. and Jewish Opinion, London, Jan. 
1919. The Tree of Life (on the baaifi of Pr 8i») was oLso a 
symbol of the life-frivinj^^ power of the Law, and the Tree 
accordiiij,dy appears in Hyna^^o^ue decnralions. 

4 Cf. .S. Kiaiiss, Talmud. Archaologie, Leipzijj;, 1910-12, ill. 8. 

On the syinholisiii of the shoe see JO^^f ser., vi. [1915-16] 

^ P^’sh/tn R., 28, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, p. 178. 
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the dau(<hter of the moon god<l(‘H.'j lo- 


I/ITKRATURB.—The aiithoritiea are cited in the course of the 
article. See particularly M. Fnedl^nder Th^Jew!!,! 

I. Abrahams. 


SYMBOLISM (Muslim). — The Islamic lan- 
pages appear to have no exact equivalent for 
^nibol. When it signilies a badge indicative of 
ofhce, party, or community, the nearest would he 
Sal dry oi 111 certain Ctases f/hif/dr ; where what is 
meant by it is a veiled expression for an idea, the 
Arabic rendering would be kinfn/ah. 

Islam as a religious system lias nothing corre¬ 
sponding to the Christian cross. Muhammad seems 
to have adopted the Roman eagle as the standard 
for his armies,^ but the Hag of the later (’Abbasid) 
khalifahs was ‘ like any other, only black in (‘olour 
witii the legend in white, “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of (lod. ^ Those borne by various 
factions and regiments dillered in colour and at 
times in the wording of the legend ; thus the 
Abbasid colour was black, the 'Alawid gremi, the 
Umayyad white ; the flag of the Zanji pretender of 
the year 255 A.u. was a strip of silk with at^iuTanic 
legmud in red and green in the processions of the 
sultans of Tunis white, red, yellow, and green 
flags were carried ; those of the ditlerent tribes 
dilTered in legend the Hags of the dillenmt divi¬ 
sions of the Ottoman army were icd, yellow, green, 
white, red and wdiite, green and white.® 'The 
Muhammadan colour in India is green,® w Inch by 
an ordinance of the Mamiuk Sultan Sha'ban of 
773 A.H. on the turban indicates descent from the 
Prophet.'^ 

There is no more common error than the su])- 
positioii that the crescent (or ratlicr crescent and 
star) is an Islamic symbol, and even approved 
writers on Oriental subjects are apt to fall into it.® 
It was certainly in pre-Tuikish times sometimes 
used as an ornament on tin; miuarelsof moscpies;'-’ 
and on Hags—c.</., that of the Katimids of Pgypt, 
accompanied by a lion of rcsl and yellow satin,and 
that of the Almohads (A.I). 1159)^’^ — and on the 
sedaii-cluLir of a Zaujid princess.As such the 
crescent had been employed on the Roman sena¬ 
torial shoe—a practice for which Plutarchoilers a 
variety of reasons. The current view of its adop¬ 
tion by the 'Turks is well presented by F. 'T. 
Elwortby : 

‘ Ilcra, under her old moon-name, Id, hadacelobrated tcmitle 
on the site of Byzantium, said to have been founded by l)( r 
dauj^litcr Keroessa, “the horned.” The crescent, which was iji 
all antiqviity an<l throtip;hout the Middle A'^es the ayinbol ()f 
Byzaiiliuin, and which is now the symbol of the Tnrki.sh 
Empire, is a direct inheritance from Byzantium’s nothica) 


I A. von Kreiuer, Cultiirgesch. des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, i. 

81, 

Miskawaihi, ti. D. S. Marj.folioutIi, i. 108. 
fabari, Chronicle, ed. M. J. de (Joeje, Leyden, 1879-1001 
iii. 1748. 

4 Qahiashandi, Subh al-A'shn, Cairo, 1015, v, 143. 

6 J. W. Zinkeisen, Ocsch. des osmanischen Reiches in Europa, 
Gotha, 1840-03, iii. 271. 

«J. W. Kaye and G. B. Malleson, Hist, of the Mxitiny 


Loudon, 1888-SO, v. 82. 

7 Ibn lyas. History of KiiyvC Cairo, 1311, i. 227. 

8 Kaye and Mallcson, iii. 00; ‘From the time when Mahmm 
of Ghazni had intruduced the cre.'^cent os a sign of rule and 
domination in the co>intry of the Hindus.’ Al-Biruni, Chron- 
olofiy of Ancient i\(itions, tr. hk Sachau, London, 1879, p. 293 
cohipares with the Clmistian symbolism of the cross the com 
parison of the name Muhammad with the human ligure. 

y See a cose about a.d. 1270 in the mosejue of San a in Y emej 
(Khazraji, The Pearl-Strings, tr. J. W. Redhou.se, Leyden 
1900-08, i. 180). 
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11 K. Morcier, Hist, de VAfrique septentnonaU (BerMrie 


Paris, 188S-00, ii. 100. 

13 Ibn Juhair, yiaggio, 


tr. 0. Schiaparelli, Rome, 1906, p. 2‘26 


1* Queest. Rom. p. 281. 


leroessa, supposed to have been not the foundress, 
ut the mother of the founder, of Byzantium, 
leems to have been an inference from tlie (hdden 
lorn and so to have no place in this im^uiry. 
Further, it seems correct to say that the crescent 
and star figure, though rarely, on coins of Byzan- 
"^iiim, but as one of numerous ornaments,^and that 
lo ancient autlior mentions any connexion lietween 
his emblem and the city. The sujna Constan- 
inopoUioSy according to A. Geofrieus,^ wlio asserts 
hat tlie Turks ‘ nequo insigniis iituntur neque 
oronis,’ were quite ditTerent. The earliest men- 
ion of it in English literature is said to be in the 
Arte, of Kncfllsh Poesie by G. Puttenhaiu (1589),^ 
who ascribes its introduction to the sultan Srdim I. 
1512-20), witli the notion of increasi' and bright- 
less, though it has been observed ® that the 
re.scent is not that of the new but that of the 
waning moon, while rising in its wake is the 
morning .star of hope ; from Puttcnliani’s time the 
fintitliesis between it and the cross has been com¬ 
mon in English and French litmalure. F. 8an- 
iovino,® li( wever, supj)oses it to have been the 
ancient enildem of Bosnia, adopted by Muhammad 
1. Yvhen that country was conquered in 1463. 
I'his is declared to be an error by Zinkeisen,^ who 
qx'aks of a golden crescent inherited from the 
Seljuks, and displayed on all the Hags and stand¬ 
ards of viziers, beglerbegs, etc., ajipearing on the 
iarliest Hags of the Janissaries. \\ ith von Ham- 
ner Burgstall ® it is a silver crescent which, >vith 
tlie two-pointed sword of 'Umar, gleamed on the 
blood-red Hag of the earliest Janissaries; in the 
authority to which he refersthe .Janissaries’ 
Hag displays the sword without the crescent ; what 
appears on the Hag of the cavalry is evidently a 
hor.seshoe rather than a cre.'^ei'nt, with no star. 
It is Yvorth noticing that the Seljuk chronicler Ihn 
Bihi’® compares the shoe of the sultan 'Ala-addin’s 
horse to a crescent and its nails to stars ; whence 
tlie symbol may originally belong to cavalry 
regiments. Its occurrence, hoYvever, on certain 
Byzantine coins is remarkabhi, and seems to have 
some connexion with its later employment by the 
'Turks, who have not often introtluced it on coins. 

'The symbols of royalty in use at the Isl.imie 
(courts were similar to tliose found elsewhere. In 
Umayyad times tlie khalifah on accession received 
a rod, a sigiu t, and a scroll.'^ 'The rod w.as doubt¬ 
less the Prophet’s; in 'Abbasid times a new 
khalifah received not only the Ihopliet’s signet, 
which was a silver ring with a bezel of Chinese 
iron with the legend ‘ Aluhanimad is the Proi)het 
of God,’ hut tliat of his predei'essor, w itli a ruby 
inscribed with the khalifalTs name.*- 'The'Abbasid 
khalifah ahso w ore a erowm,*^ against Arab usage A* 
and indeed the etiquette of their eourl. was closely 
modelh d on that of the Sasanians, as appears from 
the recently published handbook of it by Jabiif of 
Basrah.*® A crown Yvas Yvorn by the Fiitimids of 

1 The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 183. 

2 Provisionally collected by J. II. von Eckhcl, Doclrina Euin- 
monun I'etenon, Viennaj 1792-08, ii. 28. 

3 A7/1(V Tnrcicce Descriptio, Basel, 1577, p. 3. 

•* In English Reprints, ed. E. Arber, liondoti, ISliS, p. 117. 

6 B\' G, H. Lanc^ister, Prophecy, the. War, and the Eear East, 
London, 1016, p. 151 

tt HLst. universale dei Turchi, Venice, 1668, f. 67. 

7 iii. 273. 

8 Grsch. des osmanischen Reiches, Pe.st, 1827-35, i. 03. 

» Plate XVII. in Comte de Marsigli’s Etat militaire de Vempire 
utt 0 )nnn. The lla^uo, 1732, ii. 53. 

10 Ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leaden, 1002, p. 204. 

11 Ar//mni, Cairo, 1323, vi. 10(i. 

13 Miskawaihi, i. 329. He also inherited the Prophet’s cloak 
(hnrdah), turban, and throne or pulpit. 

12 Diuon of Buhturi, Conslantinople 1300, i. 70, ii. 153, etc. 

14 Mutanabhii Carrnina cam Cutnin. Wahidii, ed. F. Dieterici, 
Berlin, 1861, p. 380. 

15 Livre de la Couronne, ed. Ahmed Zcki, Cairo, 1914. 
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Egypt also.^ In their proeessiony there were ])orne 
a ro(l, a y})(M‘ial sword (said to have been made of 
ineteorito), an inkj)ot, a lanee, a target (said to have 
belonged to ( he Ihophet’s uncle I,fainzah), a liorse- 
slioe-shaped riihy,'-^ and a canopy or uinl)rclla. 
The hist of t hese was a (a)innion einblein of royalty, 
and ligures, c.g., at Indian courts,* wliere the sove¬ 
reign In the Ibth cent, was attired ‘ in a wliite 
made lik(‘ a shirt t ied with stringy on tlie one side, 
and a litth; cloth on his liead coloured oftentimes 
with red or yelhnv.’'* The q^dba appears in tlie 
attire of the lluwaihid iMu'izz al-Daulali (lOth 
cent.),'^ and, with a l>lack robe, a belt, and a sword, 
it formed the distinguishing dress of a vizier.® 
Apparently the belt symbolized some sort of sub¬ 
ordination, as /in Indi/in prince to whom Yamin al- 
Daulah gave /i robe of honour had to be compelled 
to put on tliis portion of it.'' 

Jlom/ige to a newly-ji[)pointed sovereign was (at 
any rate in e/irly times) indic/ited by a slnike of 
tlie hand, the meaning of which is shown by the 
term emiiloyed to be agreement over a bargain. 
In later times homage was indic/ited by kissing 
the ground before the ruler ; this [u/ictice, origin¬ 
ally alien to Islamic ideas, had become familiar 
before the end of the 4th Islamic century.*^ To a 
newIy-apj)ointed vizier (or emir) food w/i.s .sent in 
the 4th cent, from the khalif.ah’s table,“ probably 
signifying tlnit he hail liia-oine a member of the 
royal hous(diold. The pr/ictice of ollering such a 
lerson fnigrant herl)s^^ is said to have been a purely 
'ersian or Dailemite rite, the sense of which is not 
clear. 

Owing to Islamic objection to the limner’s art, 
symbolism is very scanty in its architecture, ami 
where found appe/irs to he borrowed. 'I’he great 
rno.sque of Cordova exhibited in the c<arving.s of its 
lattices the peculiar form of the Indi/in cross, the 
meaning of which is unknown, whereas ‘the crest¬ 
ing of the W'alls, origi/nilly t)/iinted sc.arlet, is 
typic/il of ll/Line, and, l/rought from Persia, sym¬ 
bolized the faitli of the Chebers, worshippers of 
fire.’'^ Probably in such cases the Muslim >vorship- 
jjcrs and spectators were (piite ignorant of the sig- 
nilic/ition. The same is likely to be true of the 
ornaments to be found on other works of art, 
.such as pottery and textiles. Certain creatures 
are indeed habitually associated with ])articular 
ideas, chietly on etymologiiail grounds— e. 17 . , the 
raven with j/arting—but there is little scope for 
their emt/loyment in art. The symbolism of 
magical or (piasi-magical rites in u.se in some com¬ 
munities the ligures representing either a 

double hand or the spathe of the male palm, indic¬ 
ative of fertility, j/ainted in Tunis on the walls of 
the house w here there is to be a wedding) ** is prob- 
jibly not l>slamic. 

The pr/ictices of Islamic ritual are tralatitious, 
though taken from many dill’erent communities ; 
their symbolic interi/retation is therefore conjec¬ 
tural, and is the subject of considerable speculation. 
Several pages are devoted l/y the mystic I bn 'Arab! 
to the meaning of the post ores of prayer {salat) : 

'The of the hands implies that wt/atever was therein 

tias fallen av^ay ; it is a.s lliou^di the Almiylit}', when lie eom- 
ijlanded this, saicJ, “ VV'hen thou staiidc st before Me, stand as a 

1 Qalqashandi, iii. 472. 

2 Rubies of this shape adorned the case of thestipposcd Qur’an 
of 'ULhin.an, carried before the Alniohad Yusuf (.S. P. Scott, 
H I sf. of the Moorish Empire in Europe, Philaileljdiia, l'.>()4, il. 304). 

^ V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, Oxford, 1917, p. 37. 

4 Desfriptiou tiy Ralph Fitch, lf>S.'>, ib. {). lOS. 

^ Mi.skawailii, ii. 10.'). « Ib. i, 166, etc. 

" Ihnal-Atbir, Chronicle, A.ii. .396, 

« .See Jlilal, ed. il. F. Amedroz, Beyrut, 1904, p. 456, etc. 
Kariier examples are Aghdni, vi. 20 (time of Aiiun); ’fabari, iii. 
1825 (time of .Muhtadi). 

9 Miskawaihi, i. 186, 223, 351, ii. 15, 82. 

10/6. ii. 82. 11 Scott, i. 6.56. 

12 A. J. N. Trernearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 1914, p. 
J14. 


poor mendi(!ant, who owns nothing ; flinff away everything that 
tljou possessest, and stand emptyd)anaed, setting it Itehind 
thee ; for I am in front of thee,” Moreover since the hands are 
the seat of [tower, by raising his hands he confesses that the 
power i.s Cod’s, not liis own ; he who raises them to the chest is 
tliiidving that (.’od is in front of him ; ho who raises them to his 
ears is tlii?iking that Clod is above him. Sitting in [tra^'er is 
the attitude of Ibc slave before his master, an attitude which 
he may not adopt without the master's leave,’ elc.i 
Similar speculation.s on the meaning of the cere- 
inonicH of th<i pilgriin.'tge are to be found in the 
work of (JluizriH the 8])cci;il garments worn by the 
pilgrim, r.g., Jirc toicinind Iiiiiiof the grave-clothes 
wliiuidn he will meet his Maker. 

besides explaining much of the Qur’an as 
elaborate symbolism the Sufis {q.v.) developed a 
system of their own, or rather a number of systems ; 
and there are numerous collections of odes in 
Ar/iluc and Persian which, ostensibly dealing with 
love Jirid wine, arc traditionally interpreted as 
dealing with the doctrines of pantheism. Illustra- 
tion.s of the .style w ill be found in the eommentary 
of II. Wiibcrforce Clarke on his translation of the 
Ihcdnoi llaliz,® where we are told that ‘breeze’ 
signifies the means wdierehy union w'itli tlie Desired 
One is attained, ‘ bell ’ signifies the angel of death, 
‘(l?irk night’ tlie world, ‘wave’ the exce.ss of 
divine knowledge, etc., whereas in some cases the 
.same term is variously explained ; thus ‘ narcis.sn8’ 
may signify the growth of the world, the pure 
existimce of God, the vision of God, or imvard 
results of joy in respect of deeds. These interpre¬ 
tations arc not always very convincing ; but in 
some w'orks of the kind the .symbolism is eitber 
interpreted by the author himself or is sutlicieiitly 
clear or conventional to leave no doubt of the 
meaning ; an ex;uni>le is to be found in the Mas- 
navi of Jalal al-l)in Rumi.* 

’riie employment of symbolic acts, either to em- 
jibasize language or in lieu of it, is common with 
Oriental peoples, but not sjiecially Lslamic. The 
same parable has a tendency to lio duty through 
many centurie.s. Ibn al-Atbir records (a.H. 442) 
how, when an Arab tribe proposed to take Kaira- 
wan, they selected /is their commander a imin who 
odered to pursue the following pl.an : taking a 
cariiet, he unfolded it, and tlien said to the others, 
‘ Which of you can get to the middle of this carpet 
without treading upon it ? ’ They deel.ared it to he 
impo.ssible. He showed them th/it tlie earpet had 
to be rolled up from the edge, meaning that the 
country had gradually to be eonqueri'd and seimred. 
According to W. G. Palgrave, Ibrahim Pasha 
obtained the command of an expedition against 
Nejd eight centuries after by .solving the problem 
of the carpet.® 

Litkratii'RK.—S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

i). S. Margoliouth. 

SYMBOLISM (Semitic).—The extent to wdiich 
symbolism exists in OT literature is very doubt¬ 
ful. In the case of tlie Babylonians and Assyrians, 
however, our knowledge is much more definite and 
is obtained chietly from a study of cylinder-seals, 
the Babylonian boundary-stones, and the mono¬ 
liths of Assyrian kings. On the Babylonian 
kttdnrrus, or honndary-stones, the emhlem.s of the 
gods are gronjied together, and in one case the 
n.ame of the god with whom the emblem is associ¬ 
ated is inscribed by the side, thus giving us de¬ 
finite data on wdiich to base our investigations. 

The Hebrew word for symbol, 6ih, is most probably connected 
with the root dwd, ‘ to describe with a mark,’ and with Assyr. 
ittu. Some scholars have suj^gested a connexion between A^s.vr. 
iltu and lleb. nyn.® 

1 Entuhdt Makkiyyah, Cairo, 1203, i. 551 f. 

2 Ihyd 'Ulum al- fJin, Cairo, 1306, i. 208 f. 

3 Calcutta, 1891, i. 2 f. 

4 See the tr, by E. H. Whinfield, London, 1898. 

5 Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, London. 1866, ii. 48. 

tf DOR i. (1900j 130. 
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I. The symbolism of relig'ious life.—'the Temj)le 
as tfie centre of the ieli;^h()vis life of ancient Israel 
should be treated lirst. Solomon’s temple was 
8j)ecilically built in order that it nii^dit contain (be 
ark, tlie svjiibol of the piesmice of the deity. In 
the second I’emplc, the adytum being einpiy, the 
presence of tlie deity was symbolized by the con¬ 
tinuance of the altar service', tlie Day of Atone¬ 
ment ritual, and the shewbread. Among the 
Semites the god was symbolically represented as 

noliieman dwelling in bis palace, and W. M. 
Flinders I’etrie^ has shown that the features and 
routine of Kgyptian temples wen; similar to those 
of large households. First came the small chamber 
symbolizing the mysterious dwelling of the deity 
himself. 'I’he larger hall in front of this could he 
compared to the audience-chamber where human 
kings receive their subjects, whilst the larger space 
in front of the building was primarily a meeting- 
place for the peoj)le. The division of the 'I'empTe 
into a Holy l^Iacc* and Holy of Holies was also 
symbolical and corresponde<r to t!»e heavens and 
the liighest luiaven and [I K 8”'J), 

whilst the entrance may have symbolized the 
earth, Jahweh’.s footstool (Is 66'). ‘Why was the 
Temple built on a nnjuntain? This really brings 
us to anotlier (piestion. Was there any connexion 
between the idea which r(!pres(*nted d.'rhwc'h's home 
on a mountain and the ‘ high j.laces’ n'ferred to in 
the OT? From the standpoint of the Deuterono- 
mic historian, the high places were legitiinate 
places of worshin until the building of the^Teinjile 
at Jerusalem. It is to be noted also that (he high 
places are said to have In'cn built <.n hills, and'^it 
has therefoie been suggested^ (hat they were 
artificial mounds taking the place of natural high 
places such as the summits of hills and mountains. 
The exjdanation of this symbolism can be; learned 
from Babylonia. One of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the Ibihylonian temples w'as 
their enormous size. In On ll'-'f- we rea<l that the 
people meet togidlier in the land of Shinsr and 
decide to build a city and a tower that shall reacdi 
up to heaven. 'To the Bahylonians a temple was 
above all a ‘high place,’ and there is a .symbolic, 
reason to account for this conception. Jensen® 
has sliown that the Babylonians regarded the earth 
as a huge mountain. In fact the earth was actu¬ 
ally called FbKur, ‘mountain house.’ Later they 
l>egan to identify one particmlar part of the earth 
—a mountain peak preferably—as the dwelling of 
the god, so that the tein])lcs which were h\iilt later 
were known as ‘ mountain houses.’ '[’he height of 
the temple thus symbolized the mountain which 
had formed the origimil home of the deity.* 'I'he 
same idea can be seen by sketcliing the history of 
Mt. Zion. The sanctuary on the mountain existed 
before the settlement ot the Hebrew's. Just as 
His people dis|)ossess the early settlers of ("anaan, 
so .Jahweh dispossesses the god of Zion. Mt. Zion 
is now regal lied as II is home and He therefore 
reveals Himself to His j)eo})le from the mountain 
(Ex 19'^). W'e can thus see the symbolic idea 
which suggested the ziqqurats in Babylonia, the 
high places in Canaan, and the sacred temple 
mount in Israel. 

The very names ‘ark of Jahweh,’ ‘ark of (iod,’ 
suggest that the ark contained an object which in 
some manner syinhoUzed the God of Israel. In 
the Assyrian temples a statue of the god took 
the place of the ark in the Holy of Holies, and 

1 Presidential address before the K',;yptian Section of the 
Third International Conpfress for the History of Ilcliffions 
{Transactions, Oxford, li)h8, i. 180 f.). 

a VV. Gesenius, preface to 0. P. W. Qraniberg, Religionsidecn 
A T, Berlin, 1889, i. xix-xxi. 

3 Die Kosmologie der Bahylonier, pp. 18.S-195. 

4 (Jf. the niirmretfl attached to the Muhammadan nyosques, 
and see K. Herzfeld’s monoifraph, Sainarra, Berlin, 1907. 


t has therefore been suggesti'd that the ark 
with the cherubim over it was a symbol of dahwch. 
The custom of carrying about an ark as a 
symbol of the deity has its j)arHllcl in other 
Semitic religions. In Babylonia the gods weic 
L-arried about in sliips in solemn jirocession, and in 
Egypt the arks wdth tludr images were placed in 
mats. Henan ' aetiially derives tlie Helirew ark 
rom the Egyptian ark-hoat, but tliere is not 
lullicient evidence to w’arrant sucli a .suggestion. 

Cheyne''^ thinks that tlie symbolic, meaning of 
he, brazen serpent can lie learned from Babylonia, 
He thinks that the brazen oxen in 1 K 7*^ were 
.opies of tlie oxen which stood in Babylonian 
:emples as symbols of Marduk. I. Benzinger'* has 
suggested that there was a st'i jimit -clan among the 
Israelite tribes and that Arhushtaji may have 
iieen its sacred symbol (Gii 49'T. I’lie two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz wliich stood in front of tlie porch 
jf tlie Teni})le were prohably .symbolical. The 
;emple of Melkarth at Tyre and also the temple at 
lierapolis had two similar jilllais in front of them, 
aid, as tlie.se were symbols of the deity and 
Solomon’s temple was constructed on the same 
irinciple, it has been suggested that Jachin and 
>oaz were symbols of Jabw'eh. It is po.ssible that 
be brazen lavers and the sea of the Temple 
ymbolized the clouds. As to the .sea and oxen, 
W. H. ICosters* linds here a symbolic tra(;e of 
tlie Babylonian myth of the struggle of Marduk 
and 'riamat- -the sea rcjiresciiLing 'I'iamat and the 
jxen Marduk. Scaling that the Babylonian crea- 
Jon-mytli determined the form of the Israelitish 
.‘osmogon^g this view' has received general siijiport, 
althougli there is no direct reference to it in the 
l.)T. H. B. Smith suggests that the twelve oxen 
were .symbols of the twelve constellations and that 
die i-ea w as a symbol of the great celestial reservoir 
rom which the earth is w’atered. The ornamental 
igures on the smaller lavers he also regards as 
symbolical. The bull w'as sacred to Jahweh, the 
'ion was sacred to Astarte, whilst the palm-tree is 
•cyireseuted w ith a symbolic meaning in Plnunician 
art. The ornamentation therefore suggested a 
symuetistic purpose in building the Temple. 

Altliougii there is not tlie slightest relerence in 
the O'T to any symbolic meaning of the tabernacle, 
s(;holars, lioth ancient ami modern, have suggested 
that both in its structure and in its appurtenanees 
it symbolized various religious truths. The He)), 
jpy’.’?, ‘dw eiHug,’ expressed the idea that God dwelt 
among His people ; lyio Shn, ‘tent of meeting,’ re- 
prc>ente<l the idea that God met His jieojile there ; 
whilst tlie n.ime nnyn Sik, ‘ tent of the testimony,’ 
consLantly called to mind that the decalogue in- 
.strrihed on the tables of the ark bore witness to 
tlie covenant between Jahweh and His people. 
But there are other ideas syinliolized by tlie taber¬ 
nacle. The innermost chamber, the Holy of 
Holies, was the dwelling-place of the deity Him¬ 
self. This could be entered by the liigh-jiricst 
alone, and only once a year—on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. In this chamber everything was made of 
gold and decorated W'ith beautifully-made fabrics, 
w hilst tlie vestments of the high-prie.st w ere con¬ 
spicuous by their gorgeous finery. This gave 
expression to the thought that God’s most holy 
minister and His chief abode should be adorned 
with becoming dignity and splendour. On the 
otlier hand, in the rfoly Place, which could be 
entered by the priesthood only, the furniture w'as 
of gold, whilst the outer pillars, which waire taken, 
no doubt, as belonging to the court, were made of 
hra.ss. The court, which was for the peojile, had 

1 //ist. of the People of Israel, Enjr. ed., London, 1888, L 128. 

a KBi, co\. 8383. 

3 Hrhraische Archaolotjie, Tiibingen, 1907, p. 392. 

4 Thrulogiseh Tijdschrift, ii. [1879] 455 ff. 

^ OT llist., Edinliurjjh, 1903, p. 166. 
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only brass. The covering for flie Holy of Holies 
was made of costly materials with li<j:ured cheru¬ 
bim ; the curtain at the door of the Ifoly Place 
was without cheruhim, and that at the court was 
8im])ly made of white linen. We can thus ,see 
how the costliness of the .adornments of the dilfer- 
ent .‘tpartnnmts symbolized their .sacredne.ss; the 
more saci ed a chamber was, the more sumptuously 
was it adorned. 

‘Totrcthor t}ie curtains are dcsi^nei to form the earthly, and, 
with the aid of tiie attctiitaiit cherubim to symbolize the 
heavenly, dwellin):f-]>la(‘e of tlie (Jod of Inrael.’ i 

The sacrilicial system of the Hebrews symbol¬ 
ized self-surrender .and devotion to the will of (dod, 
t he need of forf^iveness, and the hlessinj^ of divine 
bdlowsliip. The ntiace-oHerin'; with its com- 
ninnion-feast showed the idea of fellowship betw'oen 
(Jod and man ; the or continual oUerin;^^ 

symbolized Israel’s plcd^m of unbroken service to 
dab well ; whilst tlie sin-ollcrin;^ wdth its sprinklin;,^ 
of blood showed that one of the conditions of 
cleaTisiuf]; oneself from sin was to pl.ace oneself 
submissively before Hod. The care taken in the 
preparation of the aromatic compounds of the 
incense su^^ests a symbolic meauinj.;. Prom Ps 
141'^ it .apiK'.ars that incense was regarded as a 
spiritual symbol of jir.ayer. Ik-ilir re;^^ardM the 
sliewhiead as a symbol of the f.ieb that .Jahweh 
was ev(;r present with His })eopIe and >vas tlio 
^iyer of tlicir daily bread. Circumcision w.as a 
trilnal l)ad;,ni and showed that the jiatient h.ad been 
admittiMl a member of tlio tribe, whilst the Sab))ath 
symbolized the eom[)letion of the work of creation. 
In Px IU‘Mt is ac'tnally descrilied as an everlasting; 
sym])ol (n^K) between Jahweh and Israel. Tlio 
lori}; hair worn by the Nazirite symbolized Ids con- 
seer,at ion for some special service. In anciimt 
ndioions the otl’erino of one’s hair, like the ofler- 
in^ of omj’s bloo<l, .symbolized the making of a 
covenant between the worsliipj)er and his god. 
The frontlets, or fo{nphfjth (Px HP'’), were b.adges 
worn upon the foreiiead and arm to show tliat iJie 
worshipper belonged to a cert.ain religious com¬ 
munity, and as a worshi[»})er of the national deity 
was subject to His hel[» ami protection.“ Pire 
oceur.s as a symbol of the divine [ireseneo (Ex 20'^ 

etc.). It was al.so regarded as a purifying 
agent (Is 48’*^), and to pass through lire was there^ 
fore a symbol of punlication. Would not this 
exi)lain why saerilices were burned before they 
could be accepted by God? Water was another 
source of symbolical purilication. Ablutions were 
so common among the Hebrews that it is dilliculb 
to distinguisli washings performed for the sake of 
the body and those witli a symboliiuil signilieanee. 
Anointing ^ denoted the consecration of a pcr.son 
or even of an inanimate object (such as tlie taber¬ 
nacle and ils apiuirtenances or the stone at Pethel). 
In Ps 92^ it is referred to as a svmibol of jirosper- 
ity and joy, and the cessation of the practice was 
therefore a symbol of mourning (2 S 12'*’’). Tlie 
word (isJu'rah, whiidi appears very often as a name 
for Astarte (I K 18i«, 2 K 2H etc.), came to be 
used as a name for the symbol of tlie goddess^ 
(l)b 7®, Ex 84'^ etc.). The haunnanhn were most 
nrob.ably^ symbols of the sun-god, who is called in 
Phmnieian inscriptions jon whilst the 7 nas.^e- 
bh6t/i were symbols expressing gr.atitnde for a 

1 A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘ Tahernacle,’ in SDD, p. 885, 

(’f. the custom among later JewH of fastening to the door¬ 
post a sniall box containing certain texts from OT, ami the 
Bahylofiian cu.sbom of hanging up images of some protecting 
deity at the entrance to houses (li. W. King, in ZA xi. [1890] 
50'r>2). 

3 For the origin and significance of the rite see A. H. II. 
Kamphausen, art. ‘Salbe.’in Richrn, llandwdrterbuch des bihl. 

A Itcrticina'i, 1893-94. 

* 0. A. Harton, ‘The Semitic Istar Cult,’ Hebraica, ix. [18931 
131-105, xi. [1895] 73. 

® A. Hloch, Phon, Glossar, Berlin, 1890, p. 22. 


divine revelation (Gn 28^* 3H* etc.). As to bull 
symbolism, it most probably originated among 
the Hebrews themselves (and was not borrowed 
from the Egy[)tians, as hitherto supposed). The 
Hebrews being an agricultural race, it w'as natural 
that tliey should look upon the hull as <i symbol of 
.strength and power. The bulls on tlie lavers of 
Solomon’s tem})le may have been due to the influ¬ 
ence of Phomichan workmen, for among the 
IMHcnicians llaal was re[)resented as a bull. The 
horns of the altar are reg.arded by some scholars 
as symbols of ancient bull-worship. The ziqqurats, 
or tem[)le towers, of Babylonia consisted usually 
of three, four, or seven stones, no doubt on account 
of the .symbolic .sacredness attached to these 
rnimhers. 'The quadrilateral shape of the ziq- 
qurats, with the four corners towards the four 
cardinal points, symbolized tlie four quarters over 
which the Babylonian kings held dominion. The 
lions (symbols of Nerg.al) and the bulls (symbols of 
En-lil) which stood at tlie entrances of Assyrian 
temples probably symbolized the means which the 
gods h.ad at their disposal for punishing man. 
'i’he names of the tiniinles symbolized the character 
of t he gods to whom they wtire di'dicated. Nahii’s 
tem[)le was known as E-[)ad-kalani.a-snma, ‘ the 
house of him wlio givi's the sceptre of the world’ 
—no doubt suggested by tlie stall' which formed 
the .symbol of Nabii. Sin’s temjile at Harran was 
called ‘ the house of joy,’ and that of Sluim.ash 
was known as ‘ the house of the universal judge.’ 
J’Ik' h.'isin of the tem[»le known as rr;>,so4 ie[>resentcd 
the domain of Ea, the water-god. The zujqiirats 
and the basin thus hceame ‘living symbols of 
current cosmological concejitioris.’ ^ 

We may now turn to the symbols of the gods 
tliemsolve.s.^ The .symbol of Kamman, the storm- 
and thnnder-god, was a lightning fork, whilst an 
axe rejiresented the dcstrinttion which storm and 
thunder bring in their wake. His nature as a 
solar deity was also symbolized by a bull. Sin 
had a crescent, either by itself or with a disk. 
Since the moon at cert.'iin phases suggested the 
appe.arance of a horn, he was represiuited as .an 
old m.an with a flowing beard, Jiml wearing a cap 
on which were the horns of the moon. The liorn 
AV.as thus regai'dcd as Ids crown and came to 
symbolizi' Ids power. 'I’hi.s exjilains why the 
Assyrian kings adorned themselves with a horned 
crown .as a symbol of divinity.* Ann symbolized 
‘ the abstract jiriiKUjde of which heaven and earth 
are emanations.’’* Such expressions as ‘light of 
heaven and earth,’ by which Ninih was known, 
syniholizcd his hcnelicent character as a solar 
deity. But (he fiery rays of the sun might also 
be oestructive, and lie Av.as theictore re|)iesented 
also under the form of a lion. Ea’s symbol con¬ 
sisted of a ram’s head which projected from a 
frame. This synihol occurs on the Bavian relief 
and the Esarhatidon stele. But on boundary- 
stones Ids symbol is usually an animal with the 
head of an antelope .and tin* lower part of a lish. 
As the water-god of Babylonia, fountains were 
sacred to 1dm, and he was regarded as the giver 
of fertility. He Ava.s the Cannes of Berossus— 
half man, half fish—who came out of the water 
to instruct the people. The symbol of a lish was 
therefore suggested either by tlie idea of fertility 
or by the fact that he was god of the water. 
Naim, as scribe of the gods, was symbolically 
represented as carrying the tablets of fate and 
recording the decision of the gods upon them. 




Aneyna, nosLOn, 


i>i. jascrow, itie Keunion of Babyloma < 

1808, p. 653. 

2 These symbols can be studied most conveniently from the 
M* moires de la dtHegation en IG.rse, 

3 In OT the horn was a symliol of power and its exaltation 
siffriified victory (1 K 2211, Jer 482® etc.). 

•* Jensen, p, 274. 
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The staff by which he is n'preseiited symbolizes 
eitlier the stylus of a writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar emd Marduk symbolized the sun of 
spring whicli brings about the growth of vegeta¬ 
tion and the revival of nature. As a warrior-god 
his symbol is a 8})ear, and as a storm-god ho is 
represented by a horned dragon. Sometimes he 
is rei»resented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet^ there is a reference to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar was represented by 
a female iigiire with her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
symbolized every feminine i)henoinenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She was the mother of the 
gods and the mother-goddess, and was therefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘ helper and heavenly mid¬ 
wife.’ As goddess of the passions she was re})re- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, with the dis- 
tin(dively feminine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she was identilied with 
Venus and rc'^arded as a symbol of light. Some¬ 
times her symnol is a star^ of various shapes. 

Nergal, who symbolized the hot s\in of mid¬ 
summer, was re})reseiit('.d by a lion ; Nusku, the 
lire-god, by a lamp; and iSMrgusu by an eagle. 
Ilommel* connects the name Ban with hohxi 
of Gn 1, ami suggiists (hat (lui goddess was a 
symbol of the watc^ry depths of the universe. On 
one of the inscrii)tions of Nabu-t)al-id(iln Shamash 
is represented as seated in his shrine; before bim 
is a table resting on a whe(d, and attached to the 
wheel pe cords held by two male ligures which 
direct its course. These ligures ret)res(‘nt the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Bunene, who 
oc(‘upy the position of chariot-drivers, 'bhe sun’s 
movenu'ut across the heavens, which is here 
symbolized by the wheel, was thought of as a 
drive^ (cf. Bs 19°). On seal-cylinders his bene- 
ficimt character is symbolized by the manner in 
wliich lie pours foitli streams of water fiom jars 
}»laced on his shoulders. But the most common 
symbol of IShamash is a sun-disk. 

'riie chief symbol of Ashur was a standard which 
consisted of a ]>ole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
wdthin two w ings. Above the disk was the ligure 
of a warrior shooting an arrow. The terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur® r(‘prcsent him as 
an old man with a tlowing beard, a real ‘father’ 
of the gods, lie jiersonilied the various fvuces of 
nature whose seat and sphme of aclion is (he in¬ 
habited world. Together with Aim and Ea, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laws of the 
universe. 

2. The symbolism of common life.—A Hebrew 
slave who refused to take advantage of the liberty 
open to him after seven years’ service had one of 
his ears bored with an aw l and pinned to the door 
to show that he was in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house® (Ex ‘21°). IHcwation to a 
position of superiority was symbolized by placing 
a crown on the head (2 8 H°, 2 K IH' etc.), ddie 
worshipper spread out his hantls in [)rayer to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 9^-^, 1 K etc.). Washing of the hands 
was a symbol of innocence. In Dt 21° the heifer’s 
neck was broken to show that the murderer de¬ 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 

1 11. C. Rawliiison, The Cuneiform rn.scriptions of Western 
Asia, London, 18(31-84, ii. 56, col. iii. 22-^5. 

On a Phijunician p;eni the pazelle is figured along with Ihe 
star and dove as a 8 \nihol of Aslarte (W. It. Smith, Kinship 
and Marriane in Early Araln'n'x, London 11)05, p. 227 f.). 

8 Die semit. Volker und Sprachen, Leipzig, 1881-83. 

4 See A. Jeremius, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East, 

Eng. tr., London, 1911, i. 116. , , j • ,i. 

5 H. V. llilprccht, Explorations in Biol* Lands during the 

19th Century, Edinburgli, 1903. , 

ONowack, Lehrhnch der heb. Arch., Fr«lf;urg i. B., 1894, i. 
177. 


city by w’a.shing their hands show-ed that tlu'y were 
free from the guilt. Hostility towards a ])erson is 
shown by gajiing with the mouth (Ps Job 16'° 
etc.); ill-feeling by cla])ping the hands (Ezk 6" 
21'“^ ‘22'®), or by spitting in the face (Nu 12'h Dt 
‘26"); and anger oy gnashing the teeth (Ps 35'°, 
Joh 16", Ea 2'° etc.). The key of the door was 
probably looked uj)on as a symbol of authority, 
and to place it upon a man’s shoulder showed that 
he was appointed steward (Is 22--^). C()vering a 
woman witli one’s mantle signilied the intention 
of acting as her protector (bizk 16”). The father 
of a iiew^-born child acknowledged it as his off¬ 
spring by placing it upon his knees (Job 3'''). In 
a Babylonian poem describing the wickedness 
WTouglit by the evil sjurits they .are said to snatch 
the child from the knees of fi man. The use of 
salt as a condinu'iit and the ])i(juancy which it 
gives to irisi[)id articles of diet caused it to be 
r<‘gaided as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
.salt has the elleid of pn'wenting the growth of 
v<*getation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
witli salt denot('d that it was condemned to eternal 
destruction (Jg 9“'®). It was a mark of reverence 
to cast off the shoes on apjiroaching a sacred 
])ei.son or place (Ex 3®, Jos 5'®). To a])pear bfire- 
foot w’as a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
(2 8 15'"^', Is 20^ etc.), and to di^nv off' the shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (Ku 4^). The taking 
of an oath was symbolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh ol the adjurer (Hn 24^^ 47”"), or by 
lifting up the hand towards In'aven' (Hn 14^^'^). 
As kissing was a means by which parts of the 
body of dillerent iiersons came into contact, it w'as 
naturally a symbol of affection and reverence 
((In 27'”°, Ex 18\ Ku P et(^.). Various symbolisms 
were used in mourning." Sackcloth was worn to 
show' that the mourner’s gritd for the dejiarted 
was so great that he was ready to give up all the 
ph'asures and conveniences of life (Hn 37^h 2 8 3®'). 
'I’he tearing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been torn from him 
((In 37”" 44'® et(;.). The mourner went about 
liarefoot and bareheaded (2 S 15®°, Ezk 24''''), sat 
in ashes and sprinkled ashes ujion his head (Jer 6‘”°, 
La 3'° etc.), and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16° etc.). Shaving the head (as 
among the Arabs at the i>resent time) was also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covmiant was 
symbolized by the ])erson who gave the j)Iedge 
|)assing between the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus showing that he was r(*ady to be 
similarly treated if he failed to keep his [)romise 
(Hn 15"‘'* etc.). 

Light represented to the Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joyful emotions and 
})leasing sensations are described under imagery 
(huived from light (1 K 11®°, Ps 97" etc.). It was 
only natural t hat there should follow a transition 
from c' iporeal to spiritual things, so that light 
came to tyj»ify true religion and the hapjiiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
re[)resented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J1 1°). Kneeling was a mark of 
liomage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitude of worship (2 Ch 6'®, 1 K 8®^). 

In Babylonia it was luistomary for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
some .scholars, this .symbolized the purchase of the 
bride—a practice which existed in earlier times. 
Various symbolisms were connected with the 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The officiating ministers bound sandals on the feet 
of the newly-wedded pair,® gave them a leather 

1 Cf. the Babylonian exprension nish ^ate. 

2 M. Jaslrow, ‘ Dust, Karlh, and Ashes as Symbols of Mourn- 
inir among the Ancient Hebrews,’ JAOS xx. jisilOJ 133-150. 

8 T. U. l*in(dies, Kotes on some Decent Discoveries in the 
Realm of Assyriology, London, 1892-93. 
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l^irdle, nnd fastened it to a poiicli of silver and 
gold. Tlie lirst of tliese cereinoiiics may liave 
Hymbolizod the marrifige-contract between tlieni. 
We aie told in the Code that, if a maid behaves 
insohmtly towards her mistress, the latt(‘r may 
put an (ilmttn on her and reduce her to slavery. 
The adoptive parent may do the same with a 
disobedient son. What (he ahuttu was is un¬ 
known. .Jrnsen has suggested that it W'as some 
kind of im i>ed mark which acted as a symbol of 
the person’s position (cf. the mark on Cain’s fore¬ 
head [Cn 4‘'']). 'i’he repayment of a debt or the 
dissolution of a itartnership was symbolized by 
tlie breaking of a tablet. Mutilation is often 
refeired to as a i)unishment for crime, and the 
form of mutilation Avas symbolical of the ofl'enee 
its(>lf. For striking a father tin; hand was cut 
oil’; for ingratitude evidenced by sj)eech the 
tongue was cut out; as a jmnisliment for unlawful 
cui iosit y the eye was torn out; and as a mark of 
disobedience tlie ear was often cut ofl‘. Tlie (Uit- 
ting short of the hair was a mark of degradation. 
'I’lie city walls were regarded as a symbol of 
shelter.^ Swearing by the go<ls and the king was 
a means of sanetdoning an agreement. Wlien a 
contract was made, both parties and witnesses 
added their names to it. And this was authenti¬ 
cated by inifiressing their seals or making a nail- 
mark. d’he Code slates ex])licitly that a woman 
was not a wife witiiout ‘bonds.’ This was a 
marriage-contract which symbolized an odicial 
acknowledgment of the union. An artisan sym¬ 
bolized his adoption of a child by teaching him a 
trade, d’ho penalty of breaking a contract Avas 
the payment of two or more wliite horses to the 
god. I’he exact nuianing of this symbolism is 
unknow’n, but white no doubt suggested puriiica- 
tion and innocence. In Babylonian magic there 
was a syrnljolical tying and loosening of knots 
according as the soi(;crer wished to strangle his 
victim or to release him from any demon by which 
he bad been ca})tured. If a magician wished to rid 
himself of an object., he would burn or torture an 
image of it, believing that the vict im w'ould meet 
with the same fate as his image. By ‘ seizing the 
liands of Bel,’ the Assyrian kings legitimized their 
claim to the Babylonian throne. 

3 . The symbolism of numbers and colours.— 
It is doubtful whether tlie Hebrews used numerical 
symbols in OT’ times. On the Moabite Stone and 
the Siloam inscription the riuiiil)ers given are 
invariably in words. But this does not exclude 
the po.s.sibiIity that numerical symlxds, which 
were employed by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
w'ere also used by the Lsraelite.s. In S. Arabian 
and Pliamician inscriptions also the numbers are 
partly wiitten and partly indicated by ligurcs. The 
numbers most coiumonly used with a symbolical 
meaning are three, four, and seven.^ 

White symbolized })urity and innocence. It 
represented liglit, which impressed the Hebrew 
mind not only by its brilliance and beauty, but 
by its divine symbolism and jirofound moral 
connotation (Ev 16*-Dn Ps 104*). As black 
absorVis all colours and thus buries the light, it 
symliolized death, humiliation, mouining (Mai 
Ea 4*^ (‘tc,). Blue, representing the colour of an 
unclouded sky, symbolized revelation (Ex 24*^). It 
was the first of the colours used for the curtains of 
the sanctuary, and the Israelites were commanded 
to have a ribbon of blue fringe on the edge of 
their garments in order to remind them of Jahweh 
(IS 11 lb’"'' ). Bed, as the colour of blood, repre- 

> The Code sa> H ttiat, if a father repudiates liis son, ‘ he shall 
leave house and yard.’ ‘Yard’ Hiniplv means ‘ enclosure ’ and 
may refer to tlio city walls, as a symbol of shelter (C. H. W. 
Johns, /Jaf?. and Ass^/r. Laws, C<mtract8, and LeUers, Edin- 
burjfh, 1004, p. 4‘2). 
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seiited blood.sheil, war, guilt (Zee 6 ’'). Ibirple waa 
the distinguishing mark of royalty, representing 
dignity and honour (Est 8 '®, Jg 8 ^), whilst green, 
as the colour of plants—growths to which people 
look forward in winter—symbolized hope and 
resurrection.^ It was also the symbolic colour of 
the moon.*'’ 

4 . Special symbolisms in OT.—Ahijah tore hia 
garments into twelve pieces in order to show that 
the kingdom of Israel would be similarly divided 
(I K One of the sons of the prophets asked 

liis comraiie to smite him, and by his wound thus 
showed the ])unishment that Aliab had deserved 
(20^®). Zedekiah, a false propliet, put on horns 
in order to show that Ahah would push the Syrians 
as with horns of iron ( 22 ’T- 

In comsidering thesjiecial symbolical actions of the 
jirojilictic hooks, we are confronted with very gri'at 
dillicult^'. For scholars are divided in their views 
as to whether these actions were actus,lly performed 
in their literal sense or were merely conceived as 
.symbolic visions in tlie minds of the prophets. 
It seems almost certain that there are a number 
of such actions which could not have been per¬ 
formed literally. It is iin^iossible, however, for 
the j>rcscnt writer to discuss in this brief article 
the category to which each of these many prophetic 
.symbolisms belongs. But a brief discussion of 
some of these from the books of Jeremiaii and 
El/ckiel may give some indication as to the 
dilliculties in arriving at a definite decision. In 
.Jer E‘P‘'' Jahweh tells the prophet to go to the 
}llnf)hrates and liide his linen girdle in a rock. 
After a while he is told to remove tlie girdle, and 
he then iinds it to be marred. Tlie lesson is that, 
just as a girdle from its nature clings to a person, 
so Israel is closely united to Jahweh. 

Now, on the one hand, it may .seem unlikely 
that Jeremiah should have undertaken a journey 
from .lerusalem to Babylon—a distance of about 
200 miles—in order to bring out this point to the 
peojile. But it is }iossible that the journey w(is 
actually performed. ( 1 ) We know that the 
prophet was absent from Jerusalem during part 
of Jelioiakim’s reign, and, as we have no account 
of his whereabouts (.luring this jieriod, it is possible 
that he made the joutricy to Babylon then. ( 2 ) In 
Jer 39“'* we are told that Nebuchadrezzar behaved 
in a most friendly way towards him on the cajiture 
of Jerusalem. J'his can be explaimsl by the 
suggestion that king and prophet had met jire- 
viously, and that it was on the occasion of the 
proplict’s visit to Babylon. In Ezk 4® we are told 
that the ju’opliet lay noon his side for 39b days. 
How can this be taken literally ? Did any person 
actually count the number of days? In 4‘^ we are 
told that Ez(‘kicl used liuman excrement for fuel 
in baking some barley (akes. Surely it cannot 
reasonably be suggested that the prophet would 
have inconvenienced himself by going to such 
extremes merely in order to bring home to the 
people some divine message which lie could very 
well have preached in a much more suitable 
manner. 'I'iiere are some scholars, chief of w lioin 
is A. Klostcrmann, who argue that these symbolical 
actions ircrc performed. 'The dumbness of Ezekiel 
(3‘‘‘'-’), they suggest, was due to a temporary loss 
of .speech, and tliey explain similar perfornuinces 
by soimjwliat similar suggestions. Agairist this 
it may be argued that the jiropbet liere refers to 
his keeping .silent from delivering any prophetic 
message rather than actual speechlessness. Again, 
the fact that tlie projihet had to remain at home, 
in order to carry out the divine command, suggests 

' TIammurahi say.s that ho ‘ hedeckod the j^rave of Malkal 
with Ka(;oi),’ the colour of rcHurrectioii (introduction to hi8 Code 
of haws). 

- .fert'inias, i. 110. 
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that it was not loss of speech but an injunction 
to refrain from reproving his co-religionists any 
more. The pnisent writer is therefore inclined 
to agree with K, Smend, A. Kuenen, and E. Hiilm 
in re^^^arding many of the symbolisms of Ezekiel 
as being merely symbolical visions in the mind 
of the prophet and as not having been performed 
externally. 

Litkraturb.—V ery little indeed has been written by modern 
scholars on OT syrnholiHin. Amonj; the older works the most 
important is C. Bahr, Symbolik des mosainchen CuUit>t, 2 vols., 
Ileldelberpf, 1837-39. For diHciiasion of prophetic Hymbolisni by 
iiKxlern scholars see F. Giesebrecht, Die lierxif»be,iabung der 
alttest. Vropheten, Oottin^jen, 1897; F. E. Konig-, ‘Zur 
Deutnng der syinboliscben ifandlurnjen des Propheten Hesokiel,’ 
In NKZ \\\. [1893J; E. Hiihn, Die Mcsaianischcn W'eissaginujeji, 
2 vols., Tubingen, 1899; W. Nowack, Die kb-inen Prupheten, 
UOttingen, 1897, p. 29; F. Delitzsch, Iris: Stmlies in Colour 
and Talks about Flowers, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1889. 

For a study of Jlabylonian symboliHtn see W. J. Hinke, A 
New Boxnidary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar /. from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1997; W. H. Ward, 'I'he Seat Cylinders of 
Western Asia, VVaHhington, 1910; P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie 
der Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890; K. Frank, Ihlder u)id 
Symbole der bahylonisch-assyrischen Cotter, Leipzig, 1900; 
J. de Morgan, Mi'moires de la dchUjation en Prrse, Paris, 
19(Kl-()5, vii. 137-1.^3; F. Hommel, ‘ llrsprung des Tierkreises,' 
in Axifsatze und Abhandlungen, Muiii(.-h, 1909, ii. 230 208. 

Maurice II. Eariuui)cje. 

SYMBOLO-FIDEISM.-Symbolodideism ^ is 
the name given to the theology taught in the 
second half of the 19th cent, at the Protestant 
Faculty of I’aris by Ih'ofessors Auguste Sabatier 
and Eugene Mciiegoz, and disseminated since by a 
large number of their pupils and disciples. It has 
also been called the theology of the Paris school. 

As its name indicates, this theology has two 
aspects : (a) syml)oIism, which deals with religion 
more particularly from the point of view of its 
form, and (6) lideism, which deals with it from the 
)oint of view of its content. Sabatier devoted 
liniself specially to the former and M6n6goz to 
the latter aspect. But the two conceptions are 
inseparable and interdei)endent. Together they 
form a theology with a distinct character of its own. 

'riie basis of symbolism is the psychological 
observation that the essence of things escapes us, 
and that w-e know only their manifestations in the 
form of images, ligiires, and symbols. We cannot, 
e.g., know wliat (iod is in ffimself. AVe know 
Him only by the more or less anthropomorphic re* 
j)resentation which we form of Him in our thought. 
This we express by the terms ‘Father,’ ‘ I.ord,’ 
‘Master,’ ‘Captain,’ ‘Sovereign,’ ‘King,’ or by 
emblems bringing out one or other of His attri¬ 
butes— e.g.y Lion, Book, Banner, Fire. These 
symbols are without doubt the expression of a 
living reality, but the conformation of our brain is 
such that it cannot grasp that reality naked ; our 
mind can apprehend it only when it presents itself 
in the garment of a more or less sensuous repre¬ 
sentation. This observation holds good in regard 
to all religious data, and is borne out in the most 
subtle dogmatic systems. The task of the theo¬ 
logian is to lay bare the eternal truth from under 
its contingent manifestations and its historical 
formuhe ; moreover, these formulm are subject 
to the laws of histoi ical evolution. 

As regards the Deity, it is the name ‘ Father,’ 
habitually used by Jesus Christ, that best suits 
the religious man’s conception of the Suj)reme 
Being—perfect, just, menhtul, eternal, all-embrac¬ 
ing ; a Spirit both transcendent and immanent, on 
whom man feels himself absolutely dependent, 
while at the same time conscious of liberty and 
responsibility before Him. On the ideas of liberty 
and responsibility depend tho.se of sin and penalty, 
which in turn suggest those of pardon and salva¬ 
tion. A lively conviction that we are created for 
life and not ifor death, for hai)piness and not for 

I In recent years the word ‘ fldcism ’ has frequently been used 
ilone. 


suflering, rouses us to aspirations after salvation. 
We desire life, happy life, eternal life. The whole 
idea of salvation is summed up in these words. 

How are w'o to attain this life, this salvation? 
(k)nHcience replies; ]>y the pardon of our sins. 
But how is pardon to be obtained ? It is with thi.s 
vital (piestion that iidt'ism is concerned. I’he term 
‘ lideism ’ (Lat. Jides, ‘ failli ’) was em|)loyed in the* 
religious sense for the first time by Mtin^goz in his 
lit’Jlrxions sur VEvangile du saluid Its meaning 
is most concisely indicated in the phrase : ‘Me 
are .saved by faith, independently of beliefs.’ 

The distinction between faith and beliefs is one 
of the fundamental j)rcmisses of lideism. By faith 
is meant the movement of tlie self towards Cod— 
a movement which iin})lies for.saking sin, repent¬ 
ance. I'he man w ho repents and gives his heart 
to God is .saved, whatever liis beliefs may be. This 
statement is opposed to the old orthodox}', which 
made adherence to cuTtain oHicial dogmas a condi- 
lion of salvation. Fideism declares that a man is 
saved by faith alone {'sola fide’). At the same 
time, it recognizes the value of dcctrines. l)o(;- 
trines arc dynamic ideas which make for good 
when true, and for evil when false. Fideists re¬ 
gard them therefore as [>edagogic instruments of 
tlie first order. It is for this reason tlnit they 
attach so much importance to the pursuit of truth 
and opi»ose so resolutely (hjctrines which they con¬ 
sider erroneous. It is only through a great and 
legrel table misunderstanding that their opponents 
reproach them with indillercnce to iloctrine ; and 
it is also false to assert, as has been done, that 
lideists fail to apj>reciate the intellectual factor in 
religious faith. Faith, according to their teaching, 
is an activity of the self in its unity, and therefore 
must com}trise all the elements of the soul’s facul¬ 
ties—thought, feeling, and will. Jtut the essential 
factor in salvation is the inward movement towards 
God, not intellectual adlnuence to some doctrinal 
tenet. F’ideists reject the doctrine of salvation by 
beliefs without thereby denying the si)iritual in¬ 
fluence of beliefs, as the Keformers rejected the 
doctrine of .salvation by w'orks, w hile maintaining 
that good work.s are obligatory on Christians. 

In a genera] way, ami a.s a result of historical, 
critical, exegetical, and philosophical studies, lide¬ 
ists have de[)arted from orthodox theology and 
returned to the simple doctrine of salvation as 
taught by Jesus Christ, according to their inter¬ 
pretation, to the multitudes in His preacdnng of 
the gos[jel , lienee their emphasis on re[)cntance 
and on consecration of the soul to God as conditions 
of salvation. 

As regaixls the idea of .salvation, they find it in 
the .symbolic interpretation of the primitive Chris¬ 
tian conception of the Kingdom of (Jod. This idea 
ha.s for them tw-o aspiads ; (1) the entrance of 
believers at death into celestial haj)piness, and (2) 
the gr idual establishment of the Kingdom of 
Justice and Feace on the earth. J'hese two ideas 
combined constitute in their eyes the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

'I'he name ‘ Symbolo-lideism,’ which expresses 
the union of symbolism and lideism, gained cur¬ 
rency from two articles by Eugene Menegoz, signed 
T. B. (‘Theologien proteslant ) in the Eglise Libre 
(1894, nos. ill and 33). Auguste Sabatier accepted 
this title (Esgid.s.se, p. 456). It passed into Holland 
w ith the thesis by J. Kiemens entithal llct Symholo- 
fldeisme: Bcsr.hvijving en kritische Besc/iouwing 
(Uotterdam, 1900), and into Germany with Gustav 
Lasch’s J)ie Thevlogie der Parisei' Srkale: Char- 
akteristik und Kritik des Synibolo - Fideisut u \ 
(Berlin, 1901). 

Symbolo liileism has given rise to numerous con¬ 
troversies, an echo of which is found in current 
1 Paris, 1879, § 44. 
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religious journals and theological reviews. Its 
adversaries liavc also puhlishetl a number of po¬ 
lemical pamphlets. These are referred to in the 
writings mentioned ladow. 

Litkraturk.— The two jirincipal works of Auguste Sabatier 
on the subject are the d'xine philnsnphie de la religion 

d’apri’s la psychologie et I’histoire, I’aris, 1807 (several times re- 
edlted), tr., lioMdon, isi»7, and Les W ligions d’autorit^ e\ 
la religion de i’esprit, I’liris, 1904 (published from MS, after the 
death of the author), Kng. tr., London, 1904. The writings ol 
E, M^neg-oz are colle(;te<i in Vxthlications dioerses 8ur le. 
isrne et .svui ap/ilicntion a I’entfcigxieinrnt chrltien iraditionnel^ 
6 vols., Laris, lOOO-'.'O. The rea(ler will find in these works rc- 
feroiK'es to other works of the same authors. See also Hector 
Halditnann, Le Fidtdsme; Etude critique de la doctrine du 
- Saint par la J'oi, iiuUpendarmnent des croyanceH,’ I’aris, 1007 ; 
E, M(^n^goz, Religion and Theology, London, 1008; Le SahU 
par laf<ii, indi'pendaniincnt de8 croyances : A ntholotp'e du fid<^- 
isnie, hy the C’omiti) des puhiications religionses libr-ralcs de 
Gen(;ve, Geneva and Laris, 1018; A. Delcourt, Le Fidtds^ne: 
La notion intfUjrale du mlut et I'etoxence. de. VEcangile, J’aris, 
1914. A. Thienaut has given an objective and critieuil exposi¬ 
tion of lldeism in the Journal religicux den Eglises ind^pend- 
antes de la Suisse romande, 1917, nos. 23-‘20. 

Elgi^xk M6ni^goz. 

SYMPATHY. —Sympathy, as the etymology 
denotes, is ‘ feeling with ’ others. Two persons feel¬ 
ing alike do nut, however, make a true sympathetic 
couple unless the feeling of one luis partly caused 
or ifl reinforcing the feeling of the other. The 
perfecti(jn of mutual sympathy is reached when 
similar feelings originate spontaneously in the 
two and reinforce each other. Any relation, how¬ 
ever, in which there is a mutual reinforcement 
of feeling, however originated, is one of mutual 
Hymj)athy. 

I. Emotional contagion.—Tlie primary fact in 
sympathy is that the feeling of one person can, on 
o(“,casion, cause similar feeling in another. In its 
rimitive manifestations this occurs without re- 
ective consciousness of the feeling, ami certainly 
without distinction of persons in respect of its 
origin. This is shown in the contagion of popular 
excitement— e.<j., panic, war-frenzy, the intensilied 
enthusiasm of puf)lic nuodings, tlie wild joy, the 
furious hatred, the IxMindlcss ad'ection, that mark 
the excited crowd. 'I'he emotion, or its mani¬ 
festation in some, excites similar emotions latent 
in tl)e others, and forthwith hy Bymj)ath('tic re- 
inforeement the emotional disturhance in each is 
ahiiormally increasisl. Erohahly it is only those 
who, from the hegiiining, have soimj set against 
the prevalent emotion tluit maintain a normal 
level tinoughout. Such symftathctic outl>ursts 
must be themselves short-lived, and, as the (*aiise 
of excitement is withdrawn, the persons allected 
by contagious feeling return to their ordinary 
emotional level. This may even he one of indill'er- 
ence to the [»opuIar fr(mzy in which they took part. 
It may, indeed, he one of revulsion if they have 
been (frawn, jls sometimes hap])ens, into a condition 
of which in their normal moods they disaj)prove. 
Such revul.sion would happen, if an advocate 
of peace found that he had been drawn by fellow- 
feeling into a demonstration of war enthu.sia.sm. 
The hot lit is followe<l by a cold lit. Hence the 
instal»ility of poj)ular acclamation, the aj)parent 
superlici.ality ot feeling which appears when j)eople 
liable to sym[)athy of this primitive unrelleetive 
kind are massed together. The most suitahle 
material for the typical ‘fickle mob’ is a town 
population synit)athetically sensitive and intellect¬ 
ually imnuiturc. 

d'he short-lived character of the feeling thus 
contagiously aroused follows in the nature of the 
case, because there is no settled identilication of 
self-conscious personality with it. I fed in a sense, 
but do not fed mysdf as feeling: I do not take 
the feeling into mysdf as mine. It is on me and 
moves me, but it does not enter into any relation 
to that total of ideas, impulses, feelings, and 
desires whicli is ?ne. It may be a mere motive 


excitement, moving me blindly to action, or it 
may take possession of me completely with fixed 
idea and over-mastering mood, acting instead of 
me and overj)owering me. In either case I come 
out of it, and in the latter ease as one recovered 
from a madness. Something like this, no doubt, 
befell Parisians in the brief violence of the Terror. 

2 . Self-conscious sympathy.—When self is 
identified with the feeling which nevertheless is 
as(Tihetl to another person as origin, we have 
sympathy proper. The development of self-con¬ 
sciousness goes hand in hand indeed with the 
exercise of sympathy. We learn to know our¬ 
selves, and to become all that we are cai)ahle of 
becoming as self-conscious persons, by our dealings 
with oiir fellows, and jjari passu with our con¬ 
sciousness of tlnun as other selves. In so far, 
however, as we are clearly conscious of self, we 
are |)repared to set bounds to the operation of 
j)rimitive sympathy. A new condition of feeling, 
discontinuous with my previous state so as to 
preclude its origination in me, is roused in me by 
sympathetic contagion. It is to the self an in¬ 
vasion from without. As a feeling, moving me 
hilt not mine, it must be referred to a neighbouring 
consitious self, who is manifesting it independently. 
Our first concern, however, is its treatment hy 
the self whicli is invaded. Feelings that harmon¬ 
ize with the total state of this self enter into it as 
elements in its development: the sympathy of 
children with jiarents and other elders plays a 
large [lart in the building up of their ])ersonality. 
(k)nli(ience in the elders who give the lead to 
symtiathy predisposes to acceptance of their guid¬ 
ance. The emotional being of the (diild is educated 
in this way. If of average docility, it takes the 
form suggested to it by its soidety. On the 
other hand, the suggested feeling may be out of 
harmony with the eharaeter as alnoidy formed : 
thus the brave man may feel the horror eommuni- 
‘ated to him by the panic-stii(‘ken multitude, but 
le overeomes it as no possible part of liimsolf. 
When the feeling thus eoiumiinieated to us takes 
strong hold, the repulse hy a strong eharaeter is 
eorrcspondingly emphatic. In siuisitive natures 
this gives rise to a peculiar sense of rev ulsion, as 
towards something put into us against our will ; 
and the transferenee of this revulsion to the source 
of contagion is ])rohahly the chief cause of violent 
personal antipathy. Detween this attitude of 
ahhorrenee towards the induced emotion and will¬ 
ing receptiveness of it, as extremes, lie all degrees 
of being moved by a feeling from wbieh, as outside 
the disposition of our own personality, we nevertbe- 
less witliliold ourselves. Whether we admit the 
feeling to influence over us, or harden our will 
against it in a sort of self-defence, it appears to us 
essentially, ami Ibroiighout its action, as the feeling 
of another person with which in a measure x\e feel. 
This detinite ascription of the feeling to another is 
the second characteristic feature in sympathy, and 
gains ju'ominenee with the deveIo[)ing consciousness 
of .self and of other selves. 

3 . Control of sympathy.—In passing it may he 
note<l how large a part m life is jilayed by the 
partial liardeniiigof the heart against tlie contagion 
of social feeling. 'This control of sympathetic 
distraction in general belongs to the jireservation 
of self as maintenance of cliaracter. It is not only 
that undesirable emotions— e.g., of hatred, fear, 
envy—should be sup[»ressed, as they are hy the 
self-possessed though sensitive members of the ex¬ 
cited crowd.^ Ex{)erience soon reveals that the 
preservation of self, even in the ordinary jihysieal 

^ Common self-possession, as in the man who is not liable to 
.he contai^ion of feeling, must he distinguished from the subtle 
excellence of sympathy under control. Probably this is one of 
the qualities of the born leader. 
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sense, requires much systematic control of emotion 
whetlier initiated sympaMietically or otherwise. 
An emotional nature loosely controlled is morally 
unstable and makes for a nervous break-down in 
course of time. This is the hysteric type, so far 
as It depends on moral character. It is a main 
principle of moral health that the emotional life 
as it incu'cases should be kept more and more 
strictly in subordination to the ends which it 
subserves. The precise definition of those ends 
belongs to the subject of ethics : the average man 
conceives them sim[)ly as the happiness of personal 
health tor hiniself and his associates, together with 
some service in furtherance of the common weal. 
It may be that the rank and file of iiuxbirn 
humanity sutler from lack of vitality and variety 
ill the emotional life, but for the moment we are 
not concerned with them. Persons of the sym- 
path(‘tic cast are—untler modern conditions more 
especially—liable to so much emotional invasion 
as must result in nervous exhaustion if not system¬ 
atically kent in check. It is interesting to note 
how the habit of control over sympathy develops 
with experience from youth to maturity ; the hist 
great sympathetic grief overwdielms us as if it w'ere 
our own ; later we liave learnt to throw' ourselves 
outside the emotion into the actions required to 
assuage the sutl'eiings of our friend ; later still, to 
those who are overtried, callousness may come, 
with the exhaustion of either t)hysique or morale. 

Most of tlu^se observations ap}dy to all feeling, 
how'ever initiated. Sympathetic feeling ditlers 
from otln^r feeling as being specially liable to in¬ 
crease of control by develo[un( nt of the element of 
othernos in it. This is of a piece with another 
useful psychological truth, namely that the tension 
of any violent ftading may be relieved by treating 
it as an object of imagination or thought. Tenny¬ 
son's lines bear on this point; 


‘Likewise the iniaj;inative woe, 

Tliut loved to liandle 8jMrit\tal strife, 

DilTused the shock thro'all my life, 

Lut in the present broke the bl(c,\'.’ i 

In constructing a story, an essay, or a poem which 
depicts the emotion as all'ecting imaginary persons, 
the sense of its [>ersonal attachnumt is obscured : 
it is i)rojected more or less, i.e. thrown out of self- 
consciousness into the non-ego. Similarly, but as 
of course and instinctively, we project our sym¬ 
pathetic feelings back into the other self and, 
although still feeling them, are as a rule much 
relieved. This relief is no doubt (diietly due to the 
stop that is placed on the disturbance of the 
emotional i)ersonality in general bv the sharp 
dissociation of the new' feeling from tliose immedi¬ 
ately pertaining to the self: it is the other person’s 
feeling, and, tliough it disturbs me, I limit that 
disturbance by knenvinej it as something which has 
not its origin, and is therefore not necessarily 
permanent, in me. This control of the .sym¬ 
pathetic disturbance furthers and is furthered by 
practical activity in relief of the other's distress. 

4 . Identification with the ‘ other.’—The ex¬ 
ceptions indeed in this case explain t he rule. When 
the 8 ymi)at het ic feeling is ascribed to a person much 
beloved, it may allect us more than if it were of 
our own origination. This, no doubt, is w'hat is 
meant when it is said that another person is dearer 
to us than ourselves. The consciousness of the 
beloved person’s consciousness is in this case so 
established as })art of our own that the projection 
of the feeling into it does not in the least di.ssociate 
the self from the feeling. So far as we know what 
the beloved person feels, we go on feeling it and 
being further disturbed by it all the time. Indeed 
there appear to be, in cases of intense allection 
when the self identifies itself passionately with 


1 In Memoriam, Ixxxv. 


the other, tw'o ways in which the sympathetic 
feeling may become more disturbing than the 
ecpiivalent i)rimary feeling would be. ( 1 ) In pro¬ 
jecting it on the beloved other, imagination, moved 
by the habit of allectionate concern, may greatly 
exaggerate its force and significance : the tingcu- 
prick which, in spite of instinctive tears, is a trifle 
to the baby may bulk large in the distressed 
imagination of the anxious mother ; and the same 
kind of thing haj)pcns in a thousand hidden ways 
when love prevails, and it hai»j>ens for pleasure as 
well as for pain. ( 2 ) Kach person has an intimate 
sense of the pow'ers and resources w ithin himself 
l)y means of w hi(di he bears his t roubles and con¬ 
trols his emotional being generally. About the 
beloved other, however intimat( ly known, he is 
never (j^iiite so sure, and thus, no matter how equal 
things may otherwise be, the sense of mystery 
breeds, as it w'ere, a germ of fear that heightens 
j».ain and, by release from it, abso Inughtens joy. 
This goes, moreover, with the essential fact that 
love at its strongest exceeds self love in dt^siring 
the welfare of its object. The luughtening in this 
way of feeling sympathetically experienced may 
perhaps bo di.scrimiiiatf‘d introspectively as an 
additional element of anxious concern about sub¬ 
jective consequeiu’cs. Such concern is given to 
their own emotions by none but morbid people. 
And indeed evtui in the lov(‘r-like relation to w Inch 
this tender anxiety naturally belongs it may be 
so exaggerated ns to be morbid concern of self for 
the other. For this reason it is often w'ell that 
persons w ho get too mucdi on one another’s mind— 
as we say—should be sometimes separated. 

The ab.sence of this intimate aflection in the case 
of ordinary associates makes it possible to limit 
the .sympathetic disturbance by instinctively pro¬ 
jecting it back into the other mind, consciousness 
of which is only now and then a.ssociated with the 
consciousness of self. There are, of course, all 
degrees of dependence on one another in this 
respect. A man may go through life without one 
as.sociate in whose welfare he has any genuine 
lasting interest, capable of sympathy but never 
in danger of being shaken l)y it. INIost j)crsons, 
how<;ver, have friends symnathy with whom does 
penetrate itito them, as well as move them out of 
themselves. Some men are, in the absence of 
contrary cause, friendly to all their associates : 
these are universally symjfathetic also, in propor¬ 
tion to tlmir primary sympathetic sensitiveness. 
Fiiendline.s.s, however, as the disposition to 
identify oneself with another, must oe carefully 
listingiiished from the primary capacity to feel as 
otliers feel.* When they are combined, we have 
the sympathetic nature as popularly understood. 
l)ut an unfriendly man may be sensitive to 
anoth(!r’s feelings, in whi(‘h case he not only pro¬ 
jects them on the other but sharidy dissociates 
him.self from all interest in him. It is as if he 
said, ‘ I know' what you feel ; I feel you feeling it; 
but it is nothing to me.’ 

5 . Insight and sensitiveness.—Apart from un¬ 
friendliness, however, this cool dissociation of self 
from interest in the other, (!ombined with sym¬ 
pathetic sensitiveness, explains the gift of neutral 
or cold insight which plays so large a part in the 
intuitive knowledge of men. Intellectual con¬ 
st ructivene.ss, w'hich bodies forth an idea of the 
man’s character as shown by his actions, is the 
ordinary substitute for intuition ; and in some 
ways it is a safer guide. The intuitionist, e.g., 
may mistake his man by overestimating tlie 
signilicauce of a transitory mental attitude. He 
is also likely to eke out his intuitions by specula- 

1 Friendship is in its degree the afTectionato interest in 
another’s consciousness of which the extreme iias been described, 
and friendliness is the disposition to be so interested. 
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tions ;ind inia^n'iiin^rs into wliicli alJ ports of error 
may creep. If lie /ihoiuKis in self-confidence, he is 
a dangerous guide : but, if he treats his gift humbly 
as a useful auxili/iiy, it will serve him in good 
stead and improve N\ith such exorcise. 

A person of syni])atli(di(! bent may have exj)eri- 
ences of cool insiglit, but with tliis difl’erence that, 
since in such case he does not identify himself 
with the other, he is moved to cliange tlie state of 
the oth(*r into identification witli him. Thus the 
orator fe(‘Is that his audience is inizzled or hostile: 
they do not convert him, hut he is not indiifereiit, 
80 he [lilts out his stnmgtli to exjiress himself and 
make them feel his feeling. The mere hadurer, on 
the (dlier hand, only tries to show and make them 
see Ids meaning. The orator is the speaker whom 
the Americans call ‘magnetic’: he makes Ida 
hearers feel as lie does, at least for the time. Hut 
the heginning M’hieli he makes is at tlie other end 
of the coil, hy insight into the feeling which is 
theirs hut not his. This is the getting into s^mi- 
[latlietie touch. Hy showing this sympathy on 
neutral ground or even in respectful dis.sent, he 
fixes the attention of ids hearers. His interest in 
them interests tliem in him : then tlie position is 
reversed, tlie mind of the sjieaker shown, and tlie 
original attitude of the audience merged in tlie 
new state by which they are identified with him. 
This kind of thing hnp[)ens every day on a small 
scale in tlie experierice of symjiatnetic people. To 
understand, to he interested though in disagree¬ 
ment, to persuade -these are the means, and in this 
order, by which one person transforms the mental 
attitude of another. The more instinctive the 
process is, the better, symjiathy operating in tlie 
pair by its natural im[)ulse to mutual identification 
of mental eontmit. 

6. Affinity of character. — In so far as the sym- 
[lathetic bent in the full sense turns upon friendli¬ 
ness of disposition, jiersons may he characterized as 
sympathetic generally, i.e. in relation to all sorts 
of other persons. In so far, however, as it depends 
on primary contagiousness of feeling, affinities of 
character must profoundly allect the relation 
between any jiair. Racial tyjie, e,//., is a basis of 
.such alfinity, and the mutual intoldgihility of two 
compatriots, while [tartly arising from like habits 
of expression and community of associations, turns 
also on functional ca[)acity to feel alike. In what¬ 
ever way we ex[)lain the prime fact of emotional 
contagion, it is evident that no one can communi¬ 
cate to another a feeling of which the latter is 
constitutionally inca[tal)le. The fearless man 
cannot feel like the coward, nor the liberal man 
like the mean. Each can only see that the other 
acts in a manner directly o[)j)osite to himself and 
recognize the cone>[»()nding state of mind as a 
mystery. To symjiatliize with another, we must 
he able to feel like him. Some would say, further, 
that we must have felt on our own origination as 
he now feels ; hut that is not so certain, though 
[)ei ha[)s it generally ha[»[)ens so. Our capacity to 
syiujiathize, therefore, is at least liiuitiul by the 
lossihilities of our character. How far these are 
imited, or how far they may he extended beyond 
our [iH'sent ex[)(‘rienee of them, we never know'. 
Oertain it is that in human society we run np now 
and then against mysteries, j)eisons with whom 
after much acijuaintanee we never get in touch, 
who always seem lo us as if they were folding 
their way through life at the other side of a high 
w'all over hii h w’e cannot see, through wdiich we 
cannot hear, them. At the .same time, we meet 
others with whom, in trilling things and large 
alike, we find ourselves in tune, so mueh in tune 
that diversities of aim and o[)inion, though stand¬ 
ing out the more clearly, do not mar the general 
harmony. Hnt mental conditions are so comjilex 


that likeness of condition between two minds must 
generally he of a very partial kind. 

7 . Similarity and association.—Another influ¬ 
ence to the same ellect wdiicli enters into these 
cases is natural similarity in habit of exjiression. 
This is best seen in racial atlinity : the stock of 
native gesture due to heredity, including facial 
expression, intonations of voice, and a multitude 
of tiny movements, felt rather than seen—all are 
available for that involuntary [day of subtle signs 
which is the veiled language of syiu[)atliy. 
Whether contagion of feeling originates with 
instinctive imitation of feeling-signs or not, its 
deveIo[)mcnt in relation to the com[>lex psychoses 
of the adult is (le[)endcnt on the swift inteipretn- 
tion of their secret signs. Human beings are 
indeed so profoundly interesting to each other 
wdien they really show themselves that an easy 
mutual intelligiliility is often almost equivalent to 
friendship at lirst sight, 

Intelligihilily follows also on intimate associa¬ 
tion, and this is favourable to the synqiathctic 
relation. A common stock of experiences, habits, 
and even feelings is formed hy association in life, 
and the result is similar to that of congenital 
allinity, though lacking the charm of its ever-recur¬ 
ring unc\'pect(‘dness. Congenital allinity, it should 
be noted, is not limited to cases of similar racial 
type, 11 is a hapj>y accident of human development 
which may he encountered at any turn. 

8 . Sympathy in education. — The value of 
synqiathy as an element in the develojunent of 
moral life is too large a subject to he treated here. 

A few w^ords, however, may he devoted t()(l) the 
teacher’s use of sym])athy in education, and (‘dj 
the training of symjiathy in the child. 

( 1 ) The teacher's use of syiiqiathy, like that of 
the orator described above, begins in his own 
sympathy with the learner’s state of mind and 
cmls in the achievement of the learner’s synqiathy 
with his. d'he teacher’s syiujiathy requires a.s a 
starting-[>oint, therefore, some demonstration on 
the child’s jiart, and to evoke this in as good a 
form as |)<).ssible for his purjiose—hut in any form 
rather than none must he his first care. Hy 
entering into the child’s mind thus sjjown to him 
he estaldishes the contact of synqiathy, and by 
mainlainiiig this contact he leads where he will, 
[irovided he kee[)S to the possible levels of the 
child throughout. It is not so much in regard to 
the method of individual lessons as in res[>ect 
of his gmieral procedure and influence that the 
tcaelier’s tact is shown. A mistake of intellectual 
method is a small matter conqiared w'itli an error 
in the procedure of moral discijiline. It is quite 
[)()ssihle to keep in touch w’ith the child’s sym- 
»athies, even when [lunishment seems to estrange 
lim for a time. 

( 1 ?) In the training of sympathy the first requisite 
is to encourage its manifestations wdien tlu'y occur 
spontaneously, and to suggest conduct wliicii is the 
natural expression of interest in others. Tlie 
tendency to syiiinatliize with joy as well as W'ith 
sorrow—Mil/refui as w'ell as Mitlcid —should be 
called out. All this belongs to the development of 
the syiupathetie nature, wdiich, however, also 
stands in need of disci[)linary training. This, for 
the most part, life siipjilies, and the educator 
should he wary lest he interfere unwisedy and too 
much. The delicate process of control and modera¬ 
tion by which each self sets limits to its synqiathies 
had better he left to itself ; and, as a rule, it is 
dangerous to train the young to repress, otherwise 
than hy more fully expressing, their nature. Wise 
discipline trains to the control of one function for 
the sake of fulfilling another more perfectly. 
riiiiH, emotion is in general controlled by using 
it to subserve the voluntary and intellectual life. 
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Thon-ht and conduct are Hu, anti,lotos to l.vsleria 
and emotional not Am rti.ro.. i , 

particular, we should be chicflv ' 

develop first its voluntary and seeond^o^that 
intellectual side The 'har.c’,dr;:uplt,S'"i;ith 
sulieiin^S e q., whudi does not -o on to soine coin- 
fortinj^ act IS morbid because it ends in useless 
emo lonal disturlaincm Doin. in accordance uitl' 
the occasion is t he iiabit to whicli sympathy should 
be most carefu ly trained. Us other requisite is 
that It should be intelligent, and this is often a 
inuch-needed lesson. A usidul sympathy with 
others re<iuires imagination and rellexion sulheieiit 
to construct a true ideal of what they want. This 
intelligent aiiprehension of another’s case is of 
inestimable value in making the fellow-feeling, as 
well as the friendly action, lit. 

1 eisons who are ‘ too sympathetic to be of any 
use in trouble’are persons who, by neglecting to 
help their fellows as need arose, have let themstdves 
get into a habit of being ovt?rwhelme<l by painful 
fellow-feeling. I’he remedy is to do something for 
the prime suilerer. This is the natural course in 
the case of an unsi)oiled will. 

IjItkratcrk. -W. Mitchell, Stinirture mid drouth of the 
Mind, pt. iii. London, 1907 ; James Mark Baldwin, Social and 
Ethical Interyreiatiom in Mental Development, New York, 
181)7, oh. vi. ; William McDougall, d/i Introduction to Social 
Ptiprhology, I.d)nd<)n, I'.MJS, The droop Mind, (’ainbridgo, 1920; 
G. Tarde, /><■« Imis de iiuiitation, new ed., London, 1900 ; James 
Sully, The Ilninnn Mind, do. 1>9!, vol. ii. rh. xv. ; William 
James, The PrineijUes of IdyehoL'njy, 2 vols., <i(). IsOl, eh. 
xxiv. f. S. jlRY.\NT. 
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SYNCRETISM.—i. Untechnical use of term. 

—The term ‘ syncretism ’ has a very curious record. 
It is as old as IMutarch, who seems to have coined 
it, or at any rate to have made it current. In his 
essay on brotherly love ^ he ob.sen es that even 
brothers and friends who have quarrelled [irefcr to 
associate with one another, in face of a common 
danger, rather than to fraternize with the foe ; 
which is a Cretan i)recedent and princi[)le, 

‘ for, although tlu* Cretans were frequently at faction and 
feud with one another, they became reconciled and unili-(l 
whetiever a foreign foe attacked them. This they called 
“ syncretism ” (<rvyKpr}TLafji6<:).' 

By ‘syncretism,’ in this political sense, therefore, 
w'e are to understand the instinct of self-defence 
which sinks private dill'erences before a threatening 
{)eril on the outside. I'lie ‘ syncrctists ’ close tlieir 
ranks; they like quarrelling among themselvi^s, 
but they would rather exist than indulge in fatal 
internecine strife at home. 

After Blutarch the term became .submerged. 
Fourteen centuries later it re-appears in the pages 
of Erasmus, who was in his own way, especially 
when the way ran through the Adagia, a ‘syncie- 
tist’ of the recomhling order, averse to feuds. 
Erasmus sots down the reference to Blutarch, and 
he also employs the term in his corresj»omlence. 

Thus we find him writing from Louvain (22nd April ird9) to 
Melanchthon, hoping tliat Hcholurs of all parties will close their 
ranks against the barbarians ; ‘ Vidi’S (juantis odiia conspirent 
quidam adversus bonas litt rus. Aecpium est nos quoque auy- 
KprjTi^tii'. Ingens praesidium est concordia.’- 

During the next century and a half the term is 
tossed about Europe by members of the Reformed 
and of the Roman Church, sometimes as an appeal, 
more often as a taunt; theologians w hocndeavoure(l 
to reconeile extremists were dubbed ‘syncrctists,’ 
and ‘ syncretism ’ was iruiillerently and acri 
moniously applied to all irenical proposals, whether 

1 /)« Fraterno amove, 19. . 

0pm) Kpistolarum, ed. P. S. Allen, Oxford, 1906-12, ui. ;.2 


these were the product of a Laodicean indillerem^e 
or of a genuine love for moderation. In passing 
from the humanists to the theologians, the term 
up(m the whole acquired disparaging associations, 
which continued to (ding to it. ‘ Synci (Tist ’ be¬ 
came almost a synonym for ‘hybrid.’ It was 
derived from avyKepduyvfxL, and the supposed ety- 
mology corroborated the connexion of tlie term 
with all that was heterogeneous. 

This is the predominate meaning of the term in ordinary 
French. In untechnical English it also denotes ‘ fusion ’ of a 
more or less illegitimate or artilit-ial kind. Thus Hallain > 8a\ s 
of Giordano Bruno : ‘ What seems most his owtt ... is tiie 
syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, an Anima Mundi, 
which in itself is an iniperfect theism, with the more pernicious 
hypothesis of an universal Monad.’ 

2. Philosophical and ecclesiastical applications. 
— In the history of philosojihy ‘ synci etistic ’ has 
been ajtplicd to the hannouiziug cll'orta of those 
who, like Cardintil BcMsaiion in the 15th cent., 
rcfu.sed to allow their love of Blatoto lie. identiliecl 
with jiny depreciation of Aristoth'. 'I'lio coiitro- 
v(‘isy IxUAve^m the Aristotelians and the Blatouist.s 
had been shar}»emHl by the imjKdus given to 
Blatonic .sluditts afttw the fall of Coiistaiitinople 
Barlisausliip ran .strong, and the more moderate 
men failed to draw the rival si bools together. 

‘ Tiiroughout all the tangles of (his complicated controversy, 
a thread of gold i.s interwoven by t he serene and imperturbable 
temper of Bessarion.’^ 

What hapj)ened in 15th cent, philosophy was 
r< peated on a larger scale in tlie theology of the 
17 th century. 'Tlu^ ‘ syncretistic controversy’ of 
(hat age rose out of the efforts made by (L (’alixtus 
(1586-165(>), a distinguished scliolar at llelmstadt, 
to draw tin* lull liman and the Reformed Cdiurches 
together. ‘ A plag'.ie o’ both your houses,’ he 
cried, like Meixmtio. But it was Mercutio’s dying 
cry of indignant protest. Calixlus lived ami 
worked to check the plague. He was acutely 
.sensible of the harm and danger to Christianity 
which the sharp internal divi.sions within the 
(dmreh ^iroduced. But his broad, catholic temper 
met with little response among his contemporaries. 
'The controversy lasted even after his death, assum¬ 
ing political as well as theological forms. The 
‘syncretistic’ party in the Church failed, however, 
to carry its principles into efi’ect. Even \vell- 
meaiiing and wise attempts to einjihasize the 
fundamental Christian jirineiples hehl hv various 
Reformed Churclies, or by all the Reformed 
Churches in common with the Roman ( hurch, 
w'ere susjxurt in that age of hardening division and 
widening vdeavage. Men were told that in view 
of the Roman peril they would be well advised to 
subordinate their private idiosyncrasies in the 
Reformed Church ; or Christ ians in holli ChuiaJies 
were reminded that tlie menace of outside heathen¬ 
ism should make them close their ranks. Rut 
‘.syncretism’ of this kind was generally branded 
as a betrayal of juincipics or as an attempt to 
secure anity at the expense of truth. The ‘.syn- 
crctistic controversy’ was a quarrel over peace.*, 
and such quarrels are not the least bitter upon 
earth. What the ‘syncrctists,’ in I’lutaich’s sense 
of the term, called a harmony, their opponents 
called a ‘ hybrid.’ 

The Roman L'huroh had a ' syncretintic ’ controversy of its 
own, an eddy in the turbulent dispute over the relations 
between grace and free will, which jioured from the lastfjuarter 
of the IGth century.3 ‘Syncretic’ is the term aiqilied to the 
system of helit-f which endcavuurs to harmonize tne coiiliicting 
views of the Thomist and the Molinist parties by assuming two 
sorts of elhcaciouH grace, which are held togetlier by prayer. 

3 , In comparative religion.—‘Syncretism,’ as 
men like Calixtus and Zwingli used it, still re¬ 
tained sonu'thing of the inactical sense which 

1 hit rod. to the Literature of Europe, 4 vols., London, 1837-39, 
pt. ii. ch. iii. 

2J. E. Sandys, Iliet. of Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 
1903-98, ii. 75. * 

a Cf. CE iv. 238 f., vi. 713 f. 
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Plutarch had ori^dnally attached to tlie expression. 
But tliis ia lost in the technical, modern applica¬ 
tion of the term to a phenorm'noii in the history of 
religion, i.e. to the fusion of various religions in 
doctrine or in cult. Here ‘syncretism’ denotes 
generally an nnconscions, wide-spi'cad tendency, 
due to or fostered I)}' some re ad iustment of 
political relationships or by some clash of civiliza¬ 
tions, Theie is a blending of religious ideas and 
practices, by means of Nvhich (ntlier one set adopts 
more or less tlioiouj^hly the piinci]>les of another 
or both are amalgamated in a more cosmopolitan 
and less polytheistic sha[)e. Such movements in 
the religious world are often preceded an<l acc<der- 
ated by a new philosophical synthesis as well as 
by a politi(;al re-arrnngcmient, but the outcome 
invariably is a unilication of <leities, which, as 
J. d’outain has pointed out,^ proc'ceds on one or 
other of two lines; eitlnw two deiti(‘.s of dillerent 
religions are assimilated by com)>arison or several 
deities are grouped together in a fresh synthesis. 
The motives for this re statement are drawn froju 
the dawning consciousness that /my particular form 
of religion is no long(‘r adequate by itself, that 
others jiossess like features, }) 0 ssibly of superior 
etlicacy and }Lp])eal, jind that such fe/itures can be 
incorporated without detriment to the essential 
princi]»les of the partitmlar religion in question. 
The study of com})ar/itive religion exhibits this 
phenomenon in a variety of shapes and stages, but 
it is specially prominent during the iirst four 
centuries of the Christian era,^ 

The temUmey to this syncretism or arnalg/ima- 
tion of deities and cults h/id been in oper.ation long 
before the rise of Christbinity. Whim one tribe 
conquered another, or when two tribes or nations 
formed a political alliance, (here w.as a strong 
movement tow/irds fusing their gods. The foreign 
power, especi/illy if it were dominant, f/iseinated 
in/uiy of its sulqect or weaker m'ighbours. An 
excluingo of deities might be m/ide, out of courtesy. 
Simil.aritics in ritual were developed, and stress 
w/Ls laid on what w.as c.omiiion to tlie two ndigions. 
Now {ind then the g<jds were identified, and this 
was s[)cci}Llly e/isy in the primitive days when 
certain gods were still nameless powers;^ men 
w'ere invited to recognize their own gods under the 
names of foreign deities or to welcome the bitter 
as allies. The (connexion Ix'tween Israel and 
C.'in.'iaii is an illustr/it ion in point,^ and an equally 
famili/ir one is t he inlhicnce of Assyrian rites upon 
the religion of Israel under kings like Manasseh 
and Amon,® when syncretistic influences were 
speci/illy powerful in conse(iuence of the political 
situ.ation. 'bhe [)henomcn()n is by no means con¬ 
fined to the history of Israel’s religion in the 
ancient world. Tor ditrerent reasons syncretism, 
or, as some luefer to term it, ‘tluMarasy’ (Oeo- 
Kpacrla),^ was rife at one j)eriod in Creek religion 
owing to Oriental influences,^ and as late as the 8 th 

1 Les Cidtes painis da)is Vevipirc romnin, Taris, 1908-11, ii. 
227 f. Set- J. II. Moulton, The ('In-istian lielhjwn in the Study 
and the Street, London, 1919, pp. 253-208 (‘Syncretism iri 
Relii,don’). 

2 (Jf. EIih'\'\. 232 f, ; A. Ilarnack, The Mission and Expansion 
of ('/irisfinniti/-, Eng. tr., London, I'.lOS, i. 33ff., 3121T.; 

J. Revillo, /.a Relitjinn d Rome sons les St^reres, Paris, 188(5, ch. 
iv. ; J. lluby, in Christas : inannel d’hist. des religions, do. 1912, 

I>. 310 f.; 8. J. C.'a.se, The Ecolution of Early Christianity, 
t'iiicago, 1914, pp. 71 IT., 191 f. ; 8. Angus, The Enrironme}it of 
Early Christianity, London, 1914, j), 23 If. ; W. R, Inge, The 
Philosophy of Plotinus, do. 1918, j. 4(.; f. 

3 Cf. F, P. .Jevons, An Intend, to the Hist, of Religion, 
Ix)ndon, 189(5, )))>. 23.") f., 2.'')r)f., 3'J(J f. 

* Cf. ERE vii. 441 f., 582. 

® Cf. B. Slade, Riblische Thevlogie dcs AT, Tubingen, 1906-11, 
i. 235 f. 

6 E.g., recently F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1915, ii. 32 (‘the theocrasia which 
was welding all the gods of the niysteriea into one great God of 
nature ’). 

7 Cf. HDB y. 150 f., and ERE vi. 421 f. 


cent, of oiir era a similar blending took place in 
Japan.^ But it is in the history of Judaism, 
particularly during the two centuries preceding 
the Christian era, that the elements and issues of 
syncretism are most clearly marked.^ 

Tiie main impetus to this rise of syncretism came 
from the politienl re adjustment after Alexander 
the Gre/it. 'bhe fSeleneid period witnessed a con¬ 
tact between the Cast and the West, round the 
JVIediterranean basin, which led not only to a 
fusion of Babylonian with Creek and Koinan 
deities^ and to a ferment of Oriental religious feel¬ 
ing throiighont the tiiieco-Koman world, but also 
to movements wldeb, in spite of the vigorous 
reaction led by the Maeeabees ^ and their supporters, 
afl'ected some eireles in Judaism itself. The 
llellenizing tenchmey >vas fostered by Jewish 
writers like Kiipoliumis and Art/ip/inus. It went 
hand in hand witlithc allegorizing of Homer and 
of the (JT and with the Stoic philosophy of the 
Togos. As the teiuleiiey to syncretism was innate 
in Kgyptian religion®—the sjuead of the Serapis- 
eult is only one later instance of it—and as Alex¬ 
andria formed the cemtre of activity not only for 
the amalgamation of Egyptian and Creek or Syrian 
cults but also for speculative Judaism under the 
spell of the new ideas of cosmopolitanism, it is not 
surj)rising that a step was there taken in the 
ilirection of a syncretistic Judaism, which sliould 
assimilate and employ current (HxM'k ideas of a 
cosimtpolitan, eosmie character. 'The exj/onent of 
this syncretism is I’hilo. 

‘ tin synur^tisine dans le<|U(‘l sent adinis tons les (il^incnts, en 
partii'ulier ptripaticicMia ct plalonicU'iis, qui s’ acuordent avec 
I’idoc Hloioienne fondanientale do la syiupal bie dus parlies du 
nionde, telle st'rait la (Rfinilion la plus cxacle dcs vues cohiiio- 
l()gi(pie8 de Philon.’ 6 

Philo’s aim was not to blend Judaism with 
Hellenism. He adhered to his religious inherit¬ 
ance. But he endeavoured to enrich and safe¬ 
guard it by re-stating it in terms of the current 
religious philosophies of his d/iy. 

As tindai.sm on the 4vhol(5 resisted this Philonic 
sjieenl,alive temiem^y,’ so did Cliristinnity in the 
main resist the later (inostic moveimmt with its 
syncretistic imj/ulse during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries.*^ Syncretism w‘as partly an <;viilence of 
strength and partly an indie/ition of weakness at 
that period. So far as it im'.ant a readiness to set 
the new faith in a jiositive relation to t Ik* elements 
of truth in contemporary cults and mysteiies, so 
far as it hiaaithed a spirit strong enough to Jissimi- 
late vit/il data from its new soil and yet j)i(;serve 
its distinctive char/icteristies, it was hc/ilthy. In 
this respect it carried on the work of the best 
apologists, linking the Christian ti/idition to the 
iiew' situation and jiroving that the faith w'as too 
vital to remain a Sf'initic cult. But there was 
another side to syncretism, and to this the Chun-h 
was keenly, if not always wisely, aleit. The 
fascimitioi) of the movement lay in its cosmopolitan 
appeal—an appe/il which w'as the more seductive 
that already, within paganism itself, the move¬ 
ment had made he/idway, as we see from the tone 
of men like Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Numenins,** and from a speeilie phenomenon like 
the transformation which had come over a deity 
such as Isis in the popular pieties of tlie age. The 

1 ERE vii. 48.3; J. Dahliuann, in Christvs, p. 122f. 

2 (If. H, A, A. I'ieiinedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-ReligicmS 
London, 1913, p. 57 tf. 

3 KRE vii. 434 a. 

^ Cf. \V. (), E. Oesterloy, The Books of the Apocrypha, Ixindon, 
1914, p. 22 ff. 

® Cf. A. Menz.ies, Hist, of Religion, London, 1895, p. 145. 

K. Br(I“hifT, Les RHes philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, I’ariH, 1908, p. IGl. 

7 Elsewhere conibinalions of Judaism and paganism are to be 
detected, however— 17 ., in Asia Minor, in the worship of 0eb<: 
vyjjKTTOi. 8 Cf. ERE vi. 232 f. 

» Jb. vi. 282^ ix. 308b 10 Cf. ib. vi. 878 f., vii. 434 ff. 
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passion of the time was for a vague monotheism 
which should reliect and answer the unity of the 
empire A cosmopolitan syncretism, in the 3 rd 
cent., began to overlay the earlier national religions 
and to embrace the Syro-llellenic and the Western 
cults in a synthesis which regarded all deities a.sso 
many varied cxpre.ssmns of the One, and all rites 
as more or less acceptable forms of approach to 
this central all-perva.sive Oeity.^ The individual 
features of the separate ^^ods and goddesses heeanie 
less and less distiiiet. Idiosyncrasie.s were obliter¬ 
ated, and stress was laid, from the religious as well 
as from the philosojihieal and tlie political points 
of view, upon the all-emhra(dng unity—generally 
conceived as a solar pantheism. A man like Mac- 
robius voices this in the 4th century. It underlay 
the pagan reaction of Julian, which was its last 
serious challenge to a recalcitrant Christianity. 
For, although the Cdmrch admitted elements which 
were of semi-polytheistic character, in the worship 
of the saints, the exploiting of miraedes, and even 
the adoration of the emperor, nevertlieless formally 
the sense of Christ ianity decided against syncretism 
of the Griostif! and later of the N(M)-Platonic shape.® 
This is the paradox of the situation. Christianity 
proved by its exclusiveness that it was not, and 
was not to be, a merely ‘ syncrf'tistic ’ faith, in the 
sense of being ecle(;tic or derivative. At the same 
time, it not only assimilated bravely and wis<dy 
many elements organic to its growth, but also a<f- 
mitted, as we see, e. 7 ., in its later Egyptian popu¬ 
lar developments,'^ s(;nii-pagan features which were 
a handicap ultimately to its successful advance.® 
The syncretistic situation was at once an oppor¬ 
tunity and a risk for Christianity. 'I'he opportun¬ 
ity was often seized, and the risk was sometimes 
too much for the faith. Still, the environnumt 
did not mould Christianity as it moulded move¬ 
ments like Mithraism and Neo-Platonism. I'he 
cathoricism of that age sullered from the desire to 
conciliate the natural man, but it had more in it 
than an indiscriminate selection or an anxious 
imitation, smdi as syncretism usually (exhibited. 

The tendency of syncridism, when broadly 
viewed, was to henotheisrn or pantheism rather 
than to monotheism. It is true that syncretistic 
movements meant a break away from polytheism. 

‘The first corollary of a truly pantheistic relijfion is not so 
much toleration of all forms of worship, as a tendency to 
embrace them all in a sinj^le syncretistic system. The one Goei 
is the same for all. What, then, does the name they g:ive him 
matter? 


Such is the theme of a book like the S(rturnfilia of 
Macrobiiis, and it is the principle of the religious 
synthesisunderlyingPlutarch'sphilosoidiyof things. 
But, as the arguments of a Neo-Platonist like lam- 
bliehus show, this serene indiirerenco was not incom¬ 
patible with ideas wliich were henotheistic rather 
than monotheistic, and the popular cravings proved 
too much for even a monotheistic principle in Chris¬ 
tianity. Pope’s opening lines in ‘The Universal 
Prayer ’— 


1 ‘The eximnsion of the imperial organisation, the mixture o) 
nationalities in the ca])ital, and the flooding of them by Orienta 
elements, the heightened intercourse, the prolonged residence 
of the legions in the provinces and their permeation by foreigners, 
finally, since the 3rd century, the advent of einperors who were 
foreigners and unfamiliar with the national spirit of Rome—all 
these produced the syncretism of religions’ (P. Wendland, /)i^ 
hellen.-rom. Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentnm und 
CAri.vft;nftt7n2, Tubingen, 1913, p. . u 

3 See O. Wissowa, lielujion und Kultus der Homer, Mumcn, 
1902 p. 80f. ‘The reconciled East and West met in Rome tc 
exchange compliments and gods ’ (J. Martineau, Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses, London, 1890-91, ii. 316). 


* ERE\x. 320. . • 

< Cf. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, Paganism and Chruiianxty x\ 
Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 126 f., 129 f., IfiOf. 

& Cf. Harnack, Huf. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, 11 


« G. d’Alvlella, Lectures on the Origin and Grototh of the Con¬ 
ception of God (HL), London, 1892, p. 232. 


‘ Father of All 1 in ev’ry Age, 

In ev’ry Clime ador’d, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !’— 

:cho the syncretistic asjiiijition in its exalted and 
ihstract form. But syncretism, like Catholi<uam, 
ippealed to lower as well as higher cravings. The 
xdoration of a Deity like this left the heavens 
trangely hare for those who had been accustomed 
A) a richer variety of worship, and thus the syn- 
uetistic tendency was wehomed as it allowed 
4iese heavens to V)e rcpeopled by a host of spirits 
and saints. Syncretism, in practice, almost invari- 
ibly fostered mythology. Sages and saints, no less 
ban savages, yielded to its spell in this direction, 
t was found quite eom[)atible, in jiagan syncretism, 
:o unite a reverence for the One with some special 
adoration of one or more favourite, traditional 
deities.^ And it is a qiu'stion how far even the 
'hristian Chnr(‘h of the 4th cent., e.q., which had 
rejected in earlier day:^ the hospitahle syncTetism 
)f a monarcli like Alexander Severus, tolerated, 
'or the sake of their associations and [ximilar appeal, 
orms of adoration wlii(;h w'ore, strictly speaKing, 
)ut of line with essential monotheism. 

Litkiiatcrk.—T he literature haa hocti noted during the course 
of the article; the ‘ syncretistic controverHy ’ of the 17th cent. 
i3<liHcUHHed 1)V I. A. Eiorner, Hist, of Protestant Theolo(i\i, Eng. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1871, ii. 177 f. ; K. Ldffler, CE xiv. 383 f. ; P. 
Tschackert, PPt7^ xix. 243tT.,and in J. H. Blunt, Did. of 
Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools <>/ Religious 
'thought, London, 1874, p. 585 ff. JaMES MoFFATT. 

SYNDERESIS.—The word awTifjpTja-is, which 
las no classical authority, should mean ‘ preserva- 
ion.’ In scholastic and mystical theology it 
appears, often in tlie corrupt forms syndcra.sis or 
'Htidcresis, in a sense which is hardly justified by 
Jie etymology of the word. T-fipyjais is used in later 
Ireek in the sense of ‘ observation,’ and ovvrfjp'pa-i^ 
may have been coined on the analogy of aweib-qai.^i. 
The lirst exam[)le is in .Jerome : 

‘ QuarratiKjue ponunt quae super haec et extra haec tria est, 
quam Graeci vocant avcT-gpr^aLc, quae scintilla conscientiae in 
Cain quoque pectore, . . . non extinguitur, ot qua . . . nos 
[xiccarc sentimus.' 3 

Bonaventura® couples synteresis with intelligentia, 
as intclleclus with ratio. Elsewhere he connects 
syntcresis with consrientia. 

‘ Benigniasimus Deus quadruplex contulit el adiutorium, 
scilicet duj)lex naturae et duplex gratiae. Dufilicem enim 
indidit rectitmlinem ipsi naturae, videlicet unaru ad recte iudi- 
candum, et haec est rectiludo conscientiae, aliam ad recte 
volendum, et haec est synteresis, cuius est remurmuraro contra 
malum et stiimilare ad bonum.’'* 

\i\ Wm Itiiierarium he defines synteresis as ‘apex 
mentis sen scintilla.’ Hermann of Fritzlar speaks 
of it as a power or faculty in the soul, wlierein 
God works iiinnediatcly, without means and with¬ 
out intermis.sion. Uuysbroeek defines it as the 
natural will towards good implanted in us all, 
though weakened by sin. Giseler uses similar 
language, saying that the spark (so Eckhart speaks 
of a J'nnkclein in the soul which cannot be ex¬ 
tinguished) Nvas created with the soul in all men, 
an<i is a clear light in them, striving in every way 
against sin and im[)elling steadily to virtue, and 
juessing back towards the source from which it 
came. In d’homas Aquinas synteresis is the highest 
activity of the moral sense. (Person says that the 
cognitive power in man has three faculties—the 
simple intelligence or natural light, which comes 
from God Himself ; the understanding, which is 
the frontier between the two worlds; and the 
sense-consciousness. Synteresis is the effective 

1 W. Pater notes this in Marcus Aurelius: ‘To his pious 
recognition of that one orderly spirit, which, according to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, dilTuscs itself throughout the world . . . 
he had added a warm personal devotion towards the whole 
multitude of the old national gods, and a great many new 
foreign ones’ {Marius the Epicurean'^, London, 1892, i, 198). 

2 In Ezech. i. 1. ® Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, i. 

* Breviloquium, ii. 11. 
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faculty answcj irijLC to tlic /irst of these, and eon 
(em jdatioji is its voi activify. ddie 

woi’d also occurs in .\l);erliis Ara^nius and Ali“X- 
ander of IJales, Kckliart sonietinies seems to 
identify si/atcresis witli the Funkdein or G(instet\ 
and Nvitli tin; intr!lo'tns (tyens or die oberstc 
Vermtiift ; but the tendency of his plulosophy is to 
make the ‘spark’ supra lational and uncreated; 
lie even says: ‘ Diess k'iinkelein, dass ist Gott.’ 
In tile earlier ^vriters aynteresis is usually thou;^lit 
of as a remnant of the sinless state of man before 
the fall, cs hile in the bolder tliou^^ht of the school 
of Kekhart it becomes the seat or or^'-an of divine 
immanence and of the hi^diest pcu'sonal inspira¬ 
tion. d'h(i notion of an impeccable ‘soul-centre’ 
may be traced back to the Neo-I’latonists. 

I.ITKKATL’RK.— W. Pregcr, (it'itrh. (jfr Mi/atik irn 

Miltrlaltcr, ‘2 1H74-81 ; A. Lasson, Mrister 

hcl'hiirt drr Mi/stilci’ Ocrli/i, lSc>S ; VV. R. Iiiire, Chri^ititin 
Mi/xticiiun, l.,on(io?i, Iblia \y j* INCJK. 

SYNDICALISM.— See Socialism. 

SYNERGISM.~i. General meaning^ of the 
term and its Scriptural support. - The term 
‘ sy ner;.:;ism ’ {crvi'fpyeof, crvifeir/us, ‘to <*o-operate,’ 
‘fellow-worker’) became definitely lixcsl as a 
ternunud terhnicu.'i in theolo;j:y in tiie IGth century. 
It was ajijdied to tin; lat(;r views of Philip 
Mclanchthon and his followers on the ([uestion as 
to the relation between the Holy Spirit (or God’s 
grace) and man’s will in regeneration. I’liis view, 
broadly stated, is ilml the human will can and 
does co-o])crate with ttni grace of God as a i'>crri 
ciiusa regeneration is. It opjxises the position ex¬ 
pressed in the sentence* Homo convertitur nolens.’ 
'I'he human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence synergism dillers from 
Pclagianism or even Semi-I’elagi.anism) ; that was 
unrcservi'dly assigned to God’s Spirit and to the 
ireaching of tlie Word, but the mungy of the 
lunian will was given a place, and its assent an 
essimtial place, in the act of regeneration. 'I’lie 
enunciation of this view caused unusual licat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
atlected the whole realm of theological truth—the 
ellects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of (Jod’s decrees, the responsibility of 
the sinner, in fact all Christian anthropology and 
soteriology. 

The term ‘synergism’ owes its origifi to Scri[>- 
ture, but the Scriptural usege of the word oi)erat<*s 
in a difl'erent nniv(nse of discourse from the theo¬ 
logical. In the N r awepyelv [crvvcpyds) is never 
applied to the psychological relation, whatever 
that m.ay be, whether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera¬ 
tion or (onversioji. Its general usage i.s to 
describe the objective co-operation of Christian 
brethren in the furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Co yap avyepyoi) tlie ro-ojx'r.'ition referred 

to is that betw een men in their outwfird labours for tJocI, not a 
co-operation between them individually or unitclly with God, 
however true that may he in itself ; and at any rate it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pre- or simuloonversiori 
relationships. In I‘h ‘2*^ the reference is to men already 
re^^^cnerated, and the same is true of Ito if 6 is the true 
text—(lod works irj all thin>,"s for ^ood with those who Jove God. 

It does not directly refer to wliat takes place in conversion, nor 
does it state the active elements involved therein and their 
r» I uionships. Again, in Mk the co-oper.ttionof the ascended 
Lorcl with the heralds of the ).;o.spel is spoken of in regard to 
mir.acles. hut the word in Scripture is never used of man’s 
natural faculties or eapa(.'itie3 (i)efore conversion) working 
together w ith the Spirit of God to elTeet re:,’^enera(ion, which is 
the sjieeiftc and ])ro|)er theological ap])Iication of the term. If 
thus syiicigism is to l»e rejected or to he defended from Scrip¬ 
ture, it must he by reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. 

2. The origin and development of synergism in 
Melanchthon’s doctrine. ^—The earlier writings of 


McI /inch(bon betray no s^mergistic tendencies. 
On the contrary, they are in some respects more 
rigidly deterministic Hum even Luther’s. Tlie 
religious man is profoundly comscious of his 
de})endeiice on God’s grace. He does not dream of 
co-ordinating or equating his own freedom with 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. This 
is true even of those who are legitimately called 
synergists. ‘Arminians usually pray like Calvin¬ 
ists,’ said Charles Hoilge, jidding, what is C(jually 
triK!, that ‘Calvinists freijuently preacli like 
Arminiansi.e., they appefil to men ;is respon¬ 
sible voluntary agents, ddie ditliculty arises when 
one or other of these aspects of e.vperieiice is 
made the determining factor in the ekiboiation of 
a theological .system. Truth is largely a matter 
of ]»roj)ortiou and balance. To begin with, 
Melanehthon, wliose mind was eminently of a 
systeimitie east, wu)rkcd out liis system under the 
lorninating inlluence of the experience of divine 
dependence. Tlie Holy Sjtirit teaches us, he says, 
that, all tilings bapiien necess.irily by predestina¬ 
tion, and thorefore there is no sneli thing as 
freedom of uiir will. To maintain free will was 
to dethrone the grace of God from its unique 
.supremacy. 'I'liis was his jtosition in the iirst 
edition of his Loci Communes Reruni Theologi- 
caru/nd and it was even more rigidly exjiri'ssed in 
his Commentary on Homans and (Jorinthians.® 
Free will he regqided as a scholastic liginent 
emanating from caTiial wisdom ami obscuring the 
blessings brought to us by Christ. It made men 
arbiters of their own salvation and coiiseiiuently 
undermined the immediacy of ("hristaan assurance 
ami froze the stream of personal devotion to the 
Redeemer. Midaneiithon resolutely apjilicd this 
conception of predestination to all events, [diysical 
and moral, outward and inward : 

*Si ad prae<J('.stinatioricm r(*fcr.as Jiunianani voluntatorn nee 
in externis, neo in intcriiia operihna tilia cst liherlas.’ Since 
man i.s horn a child of wrath, it follows that he is horn without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore ‘ nihil nisi carnalia sapit, ainat, 
el (piaerit.' ■* 

Man lias no nower over his inward all’ections, and, 
thougli Melanehthon admits tliat in outward 
things ho has some ficeJom, even here the jiower 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Melanehthon, 
applying a transcendental conception, predestina¬ 
tion, to the facts of human life, as he read them 
or understood them from Scripture, came to assert 
that no real causality existed anywhere hut in 
God’s will, and so the betrayal of Judas is as truly 
and as immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The rejirohation of the damned is as 
properly and in the .same sense the eflect of God’s 
will as the salvation of the elect. We are not to 
tliink of certain events as determined while others 
are allowed. All things immediately flow out of 
God’s will necessarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s procedure he silences by regard¬ 
ing these questionings as issuing from man’s carnal 
inejuiNitiveness. 

It follows from this position that man could 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. He 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

* Homo per vires naturales nihil [potest] nisi poccare. Carnale 
estquidqiiid per naturae vires fit, .Socralis constantia, Zenonis 
niodoratio, nihil rusi carnaJes afTcctus sunt.’ ^ 

At this stage we see Melanclitlion planted firmly 
on the experience of God’s free grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Reforma¬ 
tion, combating strongly the popular Roman 
(Jatliolic view according to which man’s free will 
aided hy certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 
J G. A. Salmond, I'rinc.etoniann, Edinburirh, 1888, p. 177. 

2 Gri^finally publi.shed at \Vittt.ujberf< and Basel in 1521, and 
ed. T. Kolde, Leipzig", 1900. 

3 Niireml)erg, U>22. 4 jr,oc/, 1521, p. 97. 

« /b. pp. 97-115. 
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son.rthmji to man H«alvatmn-a view wliic.h cut the 
y tal ne ve of pemonal tru.st in Clii ist as the alone 
Uedeemei and opened a door by which the whole 
inechamsm of merits and of an external ecidesialtt 
cal nuthonty as ultimate source of redemiitive 
assurance could be reinstated. Melanchtimn 
however, was e.xtravatrant in hi.s elaboration a, i 
.18 application of the truth of man’s .lependence o 

a rl eor?n 7^‘T- tim H.terrs of 

a theory natural and moral cmi.sality, and left no 
moral bridf^e between nal m e and grace. He raised 
a spiritual leeling--_of supreme" miportaimrno 
doubt—to a iiosition of absolute sovereignty over 
Ilian ami nature and over Cod Himself. It was 
impossible tliat this could be the linal restirn^- 
jdace of one like Melanchtbon to whom the ethical 
interest was so important and who was of a 
mediating spirit. 


‘Ego mihi coMscius sum, non ullain oh causam unquam t. 
V€o\oyr]Ktyai, nisi ut mores incos eincndarcm.'i 

Accordingly ho was soon convinced, both by the 
development of liis own experience and by the 
nioveinent of events, of tlie necessity of defending 
his position from misconceiitions—not now so 
much from tlie side of Rome as from inetimded 
followers of free grace itself—and tliis letl him to 
modify his earlier views. lie now came to s(‘e tlnit 
there were many positions previously lield by liim 
wliieh be would have to alter. His study of t lie 
(ireek fathers, whose views on free will were 
determined by their hostility to Kastern fatalism, 
and who were very eonseious of the moral eon- 
tinuity between nature and grace (often the t>vo 
were not clearly distingmislied by them), inllucms'd 
his thought, and we lind liim frequently (pioting 
from Clirysostom : ?\/cet /.Uv 6 Beds ^ov\6fX€Poy 

or from iJasil : fxbvov $b\r]crop Kai Oebs Trpoa- 
Trai'rd.^ 

The contentions of Erasmus as against Luther 
undoubtedly irillucnced Melanclitlion also, and 
tlie result was emphasis on the will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increasing familiarity wdth the classical 
moralists and the Stoics, luit above all his earnest 
ethical nature, stimulated into [)roti‘st by the 
fanaticism of enthusiasts who regarded regenera¬ 
tion as an immediate unmediated e/o/.v operdtiiniy 
led him to alter his views or, as he thought liim- 
self, to re[)lace the emphasis. Pre-eonversiun 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do notiiing, ami so 
tliey defended everything that they did or felt 
inclined to do, liow’ever wicked or outrageous. 
Roman Catholics were tlius given an occasion to 
equate Lutheranism with immoral ism in personal 
life and anarchy in society, and the doctrines of 
grace had therefore to he set on an ethical basis 
For the benelit alike of opponents and of adherents, 
riie result was the advocacy by Melanchtbon of 
what became known in the Lutlieran Church as 
synergistic views. It was in his eyes not a 
capitulation or a palinode, hut an ethical rchahilila- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, although it was 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pelagianism. 

* One egg Is not liker another than his synergy is to the 
Pelagian,' said Matthias Flacius^ the Illyrian, a champion of 
Lutheranism, concerning tlie views of Melam'hthoii's follower 
Victorine Strigcl. ‘ Man, they say, can by the natural powers 
of his free will equip and prepare himself for the recepOon ^of 
God’s grace—exactly the teaching of the go<” 

Thomas of A(iuino, Scotus, and their disciv>les,’ 

Amsdorf of Johann Pfeffinger and Melanchtbon. 


1 From a letter to Joacliim Camerarius, in Corpus Rrforvia- 
torum, ed. 0. G. Hret.s< hneider and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60, i. 723. 

2 Loci:, l.'^)35, p 376. and elsew’here. rx- , i. 

3 W’eiinar Disputation, 9th session (cf. Luthardt, Dm Lehre 

vomJreien\VilLeii,p.'22.Q). 

4 OjifentlicJui Bekenntnis der reinen Lehre, des hvangelu, eU'. 
Jena, 16 .^ 8 . 


Synergism, however, is to he undeistood not 
from the extreme censures of its opponents, not 
even from the extreme statements of its advocates, 
hut rather when we look on it as an ethical protest 
igainst positions that threatened to submerge the 
conscienee and heart and to disarm the Church in 
her light against licence and anarchy. It is there¬ 
fore nece.s.sary to state Melanchthon’s position 
mure fully. 

3. Melanchthon’s synergism and its effect on 
his theological outlook.— Melamditlion’s interest, 
we have said, was mainly jnactical, not theoretic. 
Accordingly his interest latterly in predestination 
vvas that of the custodian of morals. He desired 
o safeguard Cod’s moral purity from any shadow 
:'liat might he cast upon it by this dogma and at 
die same time to free man’s moral nature from the 
paralysing etfcct of a moncrgistic determinism. 
li> early statements w'ere extravagant. Now' he 
emphatically dechared that Cod (‘ould in no sense 
he regarded a.s the author of sin. Evil was per- 
nitted by Him, hut it was aldiorrent to His 
aature. lie therefore felt ohligod to give up the 
logma of an eternal decree of reprobation. The 
ause of man’s sin was in man himself, and the 
lardeiiing of his heart w’as due to wilful dis- 
>hediencc and peiveisity. Man’s own responsi- 
)ilily for his spiritual state w'as emphasized. The 
oiler of Coil’s grace? was universal. Original sin 
wa.s a fact, yet man’s will, though it could not 
nitiate a gracious state?, cemhl yet adopt an atti- 
aide? of welcome eir of repugnance to Cod’s grace 
Dlleneel in His Word. Accoieliiigly w'e find 
Melanchthon eeliting the original Augsburg Con¬ 
cession in this intere.st. 

Art. IS, which originally reael, * Ju^titia s-piritu/ilis in effected 
)y the Holy Spirit which is received into the heart through the 
Word,’ he altereel to read, ' Jxistitia spiritualis is e'ffectoei in us 
wht.'ii we are heli>ed {adjuvatur/r) by Uie- Holy Sjiirit.’ The 
same alteration, adjurati, is made in art. 20, He prepared the 
Leipzig Interim in the saine spirit: ‘Although Bod does not 
justify u»en through tlieir nierits, neverlhelesa llie merciful 
lud (Iocs not act on man as on a block but draws him so that 
lis will co-operates, provided he has come to years of dis¬ 
cretion,' 

Melanchthon's position is clearly stated in the 
revised edition of tiis Lori (jiiihlished in 1533) in a 
sentence that became famous and stereotyped in 
after controver.sy : 

In hoc exemplo videmus conjungi has causas, verhum, 
Spiritum sanctum et voluntatcun non sane oLiosam, sed re- 
pugnantom intlrmitate suae’; or, as ho cxi'Tos.^lmI it in later 
editions: ‘hit? concurrunt tres causae bonae actionis, verbum 
Dei, Spiritus sanctus, et humana voluntas uasentiens nec 
repugnans verbo Dei. I’o.^set eniin e.\outere ut exeutit Saul sua 
sponle, sed cum mens audiens, ac se suHlenans non repugnat, 
non indulget ddhdentiae, sed adjuvunte etium Spirilu sancto 
conatur ossentirl in hoc certamine voluntas non esl otiosa.’l 

There is little doubt tliat Melanchtbon applies 
this to the act of conversion, and his view wns that 
tlie positive assent of the will was essential, 
althoiigli, as Herrlingerpoints out, he maintained 
at times that the help of the Holy Siiirit was 
neeess.iry to enable tlie will to ac( Lq)t the gospel.^ 
While he does not make it at all times quite clear 
whether this a.s.sent was itself the result of the work¬ 
ing of Cod’s Si>irit or due to the rnitural energy of 
the will, yet he seems certainly to maintain tliat 
sometliing must be granted to the wall itself, and 
here is the point on wdiich the synergistic con¬ 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticeable also 
in some of his follow’ers. One of them, Pezelius, 
interprets his master as teaching that the will was 
XX causa suhordinata, after the Holy Si»irit in the 
Word had roused up tlie soul.^ 

Latterly he defined tlie will after Erasmus as 
furultas applicaytdi ad se gratiatn, and therefore 
the dill'ereiice between the saved and the lost is 

1 Carp. Jteform. xxi. 038. 

2 Die Tkeologie. Melanchthons, Botha, 1879. 

8 SCO I. A. Durncr, A System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 171. 

4 See Luthardt, p. 189. 
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ultimately duo not to eleefion—for even God fore 
saw somethinf^ in the elect wJiieh coriditionofl His 
eleetion —nor to reprobation, bat to man himself. 
The dillicnlty wiiicti confronted Melanchthon was 
just to determine what constitutes resjionsibility, 
and, even if his solution is defective and open to 
verbal eriticism, as it certainly is, it is a merit 
that he rt co^^mi/tal the luoblem in its seiiuusncss 
and that he tiied to solve it on moral j^o-oumls. 

Afela/icJitbon’s syncr;^ism also atfected liis 
practical outlook. To tliose who defended civil 
and soci.'il oiitrai^e because they were sinners, and 
would ifunain sinners uidess changed by a divine 
act which they could do nothing to initiate, he 
sternly said that man in spite of original sin ha«l 
liberty in outward actions, the rofison could control 
the will, and the will the luidily movements. No 
man could say, like tlie servant of Zeno, tliat he 
w^as eompelh‘d to sin by fate. It is clear tliat his 
soul loathed tliis Manicliaism, as be called it, and 
his safeguarding of predestination from those who 
so understood it was clamantly demanded by the 
circumstances of the age and of many ages since. 

It is surely as immediate a datum of Chris! ian 
experience tliat the sinner is responsible for his sin 
as that he ascribes his salvation to God’s grace. 

MohiK'.hthon did not take a prominent part in the Majoristic 
oontro\orsy, wiiich arose over Qeur^c Major’s statement that 
‘good works are necessary for holiness,’ hut by various utter¬ 
ances ho Indii'ated that, w'hilst maiulaining the l.utheran 
position that justification is of grace alone, he was anxious to 
show tliat a holy life was the inevitable conseciuence and the 
test of the reality of a justified life. Amsdorf’s Htatement that 
‘good works are harmful to holine.ss’ he characterized as a 
‘lewd saying ’ (n/i/a^'y<“ 

4, The synergistic controversy.—Meltinchthon’s 
.statements concerning free will were ambiguous 
and so hesitating that men, JLccustomed to the 
breezy statements of Tuther on the same subject, 
felt tis if he attributed to the will more than he 
actually ex[U’essed, and his acceptance of Erasmus’s 
formula gave this feeling a colour of truth. 
Luther on this point was delinite : 

‘In gcistlicJien urid gottlichen Sachen w'a.s dor Soelen lloil 
hotriflL <ia i.st der Monscli wie die Salzsaiilo, wio froth’s Woih, ja 
w'ie oin KloLz und SLein, wie ein todt Hild, <la.s vvoder Augon 
noch Murid wedor Sinn nocJi Her/ hrauchot.’2 

What Luther advocated with zeal Melanchthon 
admitted with reserve, (’ontioversy was therefore 
inevitable, and it broke out violently, occa.sioned 
by two disjmtations of Lfelliiiger,^ a Leipzig j>ro- 
fessor and disciple of Melanchthon. 

He tried to answer the question why one man under the 
preaching of the Word became converted and another <lid not, 
and the decisive factor, he maintained, w^as that one willingly 
assented and the other did not. The difference cannot be 
attributed to a ditfi rence in the activity of the divine will ; 
therefore the dilfeiciice lies in man himself. We must there¬ 
fore attribute a certain synergy to our will. Man even now in 
his fallen state is not as a statue or a stone, nor is he purely 
passive, for, if that were the case, there would be nodilTerence 
between the pious and the impious, the elect and the damned, 
Saul ami David. God w'ould lussime a respecter of persons and 
the author of contumacy in the im])ions and the damned. (Jn 
the other hand, the human w'ill has not the power to effect 
spiritual motions w'ithout the help of the Holy Spirit, but the 
Holy Spirit moving through the Word of God, and the mind 
thinking, and the will not resisting but complying under the 
Spirit’s influence—these are the causes which concurrently 
produ(;e conversion. 

Pfellinger’s defence and explanation of Melanch- 
thon’H views called forth violent ojiposition 
especially from Ainsdurf and t'lacius. Tlie former 
(see filiove) said that, according to Pfellinger, 
man could prepare and equip himself for con¬ 
version by the natural ])o\vers of liis free will 
without the aid of the Holy fSjiirit. Verbally tliis 
was very unjust, Imt e.ssentially it bad an element 
of truth in it. Elaidus ajipealed to Luther’s words 
and deedared that man was worse tfian a stock or 

^ Corp. Itrform. ix. 407. 

2 Enarr. in Ps. xc. 

8 ProposUiom's tlf lihpro arbitrio and Queeaiionea quinque dt 
hbertaCe voluntatin huniantr, f^eipzig, 1556. 


stone becau.se lie ofTered resistance to God’s Spirit. 
The will therefore does not co-operate ; it opposes 
and resists. 1‘A’ery one knows that this crilicism, 
though infeli(dtoiisly exjires.sed, is in touch with 
reality and spoken out of personal experience. As 
regnirds regeneration, man is absolutely pa.s.sive— 
he*’is spirdnally dead; the image of God is not 
only wholly obliterated, but is transformed into 
tho image of Satan. Man thus contribute.s 
nothing jiositive to his own conversion ; any 
contrilmtion of his is negative and resisting. 

Pfellinger replied to Ani.sdorf and incidentally 
mentioned Flacius. He declared himself more 
oxjilicitly as holding that ( lie unconverted will had 
(lie power of eitlier obeying or resisting God’s 
oiler in His Word. Thus the controversy raged, 
the new university of Jena contending for the old 
position of Luther and violently opposing tlie 
.synergistic movement, which was stoutly advocated 
by the faculties of Lei])zig and Wittenlicrg. At 
la.st, at the in.stigation of b'lacius, an attempt was 
nade to .silence opposition by authority. Jolin 
Frederick H., Elector of Saxony, was apjiealed to, 
and by liis command a Book of Confiitofion and 
Condemnation of all prevalent lieresios was 
published at Jena in 1559. Of its nine divisions 
the sixth was devoted to the refutation of 
synergism. Those who taught that man had 
power in his will to co-operate witli tho grace of 
God in conversion were stigmatized as over- 
throwers of the grace of God. It was false to 
maintain that man can do anything by Ids free will 
in accepting or rejeeding grace. Human nature 
is wholly adverse from God and liostih? to God and 
is subjected to the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

In a similar strain the orthodox Lutherans— 
Amadorf, Wigand, Tilman Hesshusen, etc.—spoke 
and wrote against synergism and (leduced this 
anthropology from their predestinarian views, the 
last-named saying that, in one ri'spect, 

‘ Ood (Hd not wisli that all men Hhould be .saved, for He did 
not elect all. (/oil’s will acts in one uniform way on men jii-iL 
as on stocks and stones.’ ^ 

Melanchtlion raiseil hi.s voice against this deler- 
ministici delirium and declared that it is absurd to 
talk of conversion until the will (amsents, tliat to 
reject God’s grace is an act of will and not an act 
of God, and that human nature had at least jiower 
in outw’ard actiou.s. An attempt was made to 
make the book binding on teachers and preachers, 
but without success. Even in Jena, the citadel 
of ortiiodoxy, Pa.stor Hiigel refused to read the 
document from the juilpit, and Strigel raised his 
voice on tlie synergi.stic side. Both Strigel and 
Hugcl were impri.soned, and it looked as if 
.synergism were doomed in Jena, for the university 
was strengthened in tlie orthodox interest by the 
apiiointments of Wigand and Judex to professorial 
cliairs and by the recall of Musaui.s, all of whom 
were strong champions of orthodoxy. However, 
the prisoners were set free after an imprisonment 
of less than six months, and a further attempt 
was made to settle the disjmte by public dis¬ 
cussion. Tliis disputation lasted from 2nd until 
8th Aug. 1560, and occupied thirteen sittings. 
The interest for us centres in tho positions de¬ 
fended and refuted regarding free will and God’s 
grace. 

To begin with, Strigel maintained that tlie 
substance and qualities of human nature were 
not obliterated by the fall nor altered, but only 
hindered in their activity. His position ho made 
clear by a curious physical illustration. 

A mafrnet, he Raid, cannot attract iron when smeared with 
onion-jnioe, yet it retains its nia^^netio properties, and it can 
attract tiion^'h smeared with goat’s hlooa. It is the same 
magnet in both cases, but its activity is hindered in the one 


* See Luthardt, p. ‘241. 
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ease and not In the other. So by the fall man’s t 

""" «'>« ■‘■■■ons « Pr?P'^g«.ted. Yet God is not the author oi 

wXned b7d!U«rtal o«r^^^ ongin or its development, nor is 

0 . 1 ., . . corpse. inan 8 substance converted into sin. Original sin 

otriirel is here nimmrr nf « n- , lo u i -.i e ® 


Stri"el is here aiming at a distinction which 
satishes many theolog.ans-that between formal 
freedom and matenal freedom or that between 
natural ab.l.ty and moral al.ility. a distinction 

b^'r.L’ . .'"ili •; “"-"'r 


IS not to be identitied with the essence of man. A 
clear distinction must be made between our nature 
(wliieli was created, and which is daily preserved, 
by (jod), in wliich original sin dwells, and that 
original sin itself which dwells in our nature. To 


before lus day. According to this distinction tGacb otherwise is Manicha^ism, not Christianity, 

nian does what he pleases and wills what he further corroborated by the fact that the 

pleases. 1 hat is the very meaning of will—it is Cod, according to His human nature, is con- 

not compelled from without; but, though man has ^'^^^^^tantial with us. His hretliren. He took our 

this natural ability, as a matter of fact he does not it was sinless in Him. Further, God 

will the good spiritually simply because he does sanctifying men purihes them from sin, aecept- 
not want to he lacks moral ability. tiiem for Christs sake. He gives them grace, 

beeberg contends that btrigel was groping after eternal hostility towards sin itself, 

this di.stinction, but did not adequately express Moreover, if original sin were the substance of the 
That is certainly true of him at this Weimar the doctrine of tho resiirreidion of believers 

disputation. He did not make his meaning clear, be null and void. Tims tlie Formula dis- 

but afterwards he distinguished very clearly the Flacian error. V'et, while all this is 

between efficacia {duva/xis) or facvltas,'on the one before God in Ids actual fallen state is 

hand, and capacitas or aptltudo, on the other. spiritually dead in all his faculties, aa 

Man has lost the first through tlie fall, and the spiritual good is concerned. Strigel’s illus* 

Holy Spirit restores to the will the or tration of tlie magnet will not do. Man is not 

efficacy or faculty of believing, which was lost by surrounded by outward hindrances; h« 

the fall. At this disputation, however, Strigel did anything, however small, in his natural 

not go so far as that. When asked by Fhmius if regard to sniritual things. He has not 

the human will co-operated with the Holy .Spirit capacity ‘in rebus spiritualibus aliquid iu- 

before conversion or only after, he hesitated and operandi aut cooperandi.’ 

said that to him conversion was not a point but a '‘Vbich we have an attempt at 


before conversion or only after, he hesitated and operandi aut cooperandi.’ 

said that to him conversion was not a iKiint but a '‘Vbich we have an attempt at 

line, not the beginning of the Christian life hut tlie analytical solution, the relation of man’s powers 


whole of it. 

It is evident from reading the disputation that 
Strigel really wislnid lo attribute power to the 
will, but at the same time to ascribe the chief 
])lace to tlio Holy Spirit~so that synergism is an 
unfortunate term to use of factors that cannot be 
equated. He repeated the Melanclithonian for¬ 
mula: ‘ Concurrunt in conversione haec tria: 
Siiiritns sanetus movens corda, vox Dei, voluntas 
hominis quae voci divinae aBsentitur,’ a sentence 
which is anihiguous ; and on this poi7it no decision 
could be reaclied. On tlie other liand, Klacius 
went so far a.s to say that the very substance of 
the soul was altered by the fall and by sin, and 
that therefore man was jmrely passive, or active 
only in hostility to God. Peace could not be 
restored by public controversy. In a few months 
the party of tlie Illyrian was driven from the 
country, and Flacius, a man of undoubted erudition, 
died in his lifty-lifth year at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Strigel also leh and died in Heidelberg at the 
early age of forty-live. 

5 . The Formula of Concord.— After various 
unsuccessful attempts at a solution of this and 
other disputes tlie Formula of Concord^ appeared, 
and, as it became an authoritative standard of the 
Lutheran Church, its position on this topic must 
be stated liere. 

The problem is dealt witli in artt. I and 2 of the 
Fonniua, and, while no personal names are men¬ 
tioned, the views of contending parties are very 
clearly kept in mind. In the Ist art., dealing with 
original sin, a clear distinction is drawn between 
actual transgressions {act ualia dclicta) and the here¬ 
ditary sickness of the soul. Man’s nature is in all 
its parts poisoned by inherited sin, and for^this 
condition man is gni’lty and condemned by God’s 


to the Holy Spirit is set forth. In fallen man 
before conversion there does not remain the 
smallest spark (‘ ne scintillula quidem ’) of spiritual 
power by which he can prejiare himself for appre- 
liending God’s grace, or for applying or accommo¬ 
dating it to himself. Rather he resists it. Man 
is capable certainly of being converted. He is still 
a reasonable creature, but as regards any real 
initiative ‘ bae in parte deterior est trunco, qiiia 
voluntati divinae rebellis est et inimicus.’ He has 
a capacity for conversion, but a passive one, and 
his conversion is purely a work of the Holy Spirit. 
At the same time it is stated that man by natural 
reason ami will lias somehow power to live a decent 
outward life. Thus the Formula of Concord^ while 
strongly opposing the strange view of Flacius as 
regards the substance of the soul of fallen man, at 
the same time as strongly oiipo.ses the view which 
would give any power to the will in initiating con¬ 
version. Of Pvlelanehthon’s three causes it makes 
the Holy Spiiit alone the efiieient cause, the will 
and nature of man being only a subject to be con¬ 
verted, while the Word of God preaelied or read is 
the means tlirough which the Spirit works. Great 
stress is laid on the Word of God as the means of 
the Spirit’s working. Thus God softens men’s 
hearts, draws tliem, and reveals to them their sin ; 
and, realizing His anger, they f('el in their heart 
contrition which makes them attend to the promises 
of the gospel, and so faith {‘scintillula tidei’) is 
quickened in tlieir soul anil ‘ hoc modo SpirituF 
Sanetus qui haec omnia operatur in cor mittitur.’ 

Thus the Formula of Coucord unhesitatingly 
rejects synergism. In conversion the real agent is 
the Holy Ghost, the assent of the will is not a 
cause, but is itself an effect of the Spirit’s working 
through the Word. Co-operation may be spoken 
of after conversion, but even then we must not 


law, 80 that by nature men are the cliildren 01 gf (jod’s Sjiirit and man’s will as if they were 

wrath, and from this state they can be saved only liorses drawing a load and working side by 

by the benelits of Christ’s merit. How tins cor- God’s Spirit in the converted man works on 

riiption is transmitted is described. God creates through the will. 

every soul afresh, but because of physical genera- ^ Reformed position as regards synergism, 

tion from corrupted seed tlie hereditary disease of _problem of the relation of man’s nature to 


1 It is used by Twisse, Howe, aud very clearly by Isaac Watts, 
the famous hymn-writer. . „ ora 

a Lehrbnch der Dogrnengesch., Uipzi{f. 1896-98, 11. 360. 

8 See ERE iii. 849. 
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and through the will. 

6 . The Reformed position as regards synergism. 

_‘Pile problem of the relation of man’s nature to 

the grace of God was agitated in the Lutheran 
Church after the Formula of Cone ore/and has been 
a subject of dispute down to the present day. 
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In the llefornied Cluirch the same problem 
arose, though it was ajijuoiiched somewliat diHer- 
ently. 'I'lie distinctive feature of tlie t’alvinistic 
system is its logical consistency ; every doctrine is 
discussed not only by itself but in the lij^ht of the 
whole. The supreme regulative principle in Calviri- 
ism is the sovereignty of God ; and, wlieii man’s 
regeneration was viewed in the light of this prin- 
ci{)le, it was recognized that tlod’s grace acted 
dill'erently on men who are regenerated and on 
those who are not. That is obvious, but whence 
the dill'erenco ? It was due to the determination of 
God. God, who liad elected some, did so not as a 
bare matter of decree or quiescent foreknowledge 
or fortuitously waiting on their faith, hut ener¬ 
getically through a series of etlicient means—tlie 
redemntive mission of Ilis fSon, the preaching of 
the VVord, the irresistible working of tlie Holy 
Spirit; and these were ellective all along the line 
in the case of the elect, leading them from spiritual 
death to grace and glory. iNow, in the case of the 
unregenerated it was a sulficient proof that this 
divine redemptive causality had no jdace, that it 
failed in this link of regeneration. It wa.s non¬ 
existent here; therefore it was wholly non¬ 
existent. God did not ele<'t (hem ; the redemption 
of His Son was not purposivciy undertaken or 
elHcaciously ojierativo in tlnur ca.se, 'I'lnis ti 
question of the will is .so eml>eddod in the logical 
coherence of the system that to moot it is to rai 
the question of the validity of the system as 
whole, and that i.s what happened in the case 
Annin ills, and especially—for Anninius hiinsidfdi 
not attrilnitc regtmerating power to the will—ii 
the case of his foilowers Simon Iiischop(Episco]>iiis) 
Fhilipjms van lAmhorch, and others. The ohjec- 
tions to Calvinism, as far as tlw snhject of this 
article is concerned, were directed mainly against 
w/iat w'as called irresistible grace and the extent 
of the Atonement. 

The Arminmns--for we may leave the Soeinians 
out of account; \V, llohertson Smith has ar»tlv <le- 
soribwi tlioiii a« ‘ l’ehtf,'ian.i of the intcllerl’-liehl 
Wiatgracu worke.! .similarly on all. tlw ilillerenco 
irorn which conversion aio.se being ,lno not to 
Uoiis grace hut to man's own will. To them irre- 
sisti h e grace (or, more properly, ellieaoiou.s grace) 
meant nec.'.s.sity, and so the re.spon.sihility for the 
final damnation of the lo.st fell on Coil. Again 
they maintained that by the Atonement the pos.si! 
bility of salvation wasopened to .all, and they vehe¬ 
mently rejected the doctrine of the eternal reiiro- 
bat,on 0 some, as W esley so strennonsly ‘dhl 
Ll.T?,"'”' / 'Attempted to 

settle the problem, but in the Keformed Cbureb 
as in the Lutberan it keeps constantly enicrgin- 

wbirh'’nM’"?r Clinreb; 

wbitb di bderitly refrained from ai.plying prede.s! 

tination tbeones to Its arilbrojiologival and e.solia- 
for the liroblem is an acute one, 

for the (jueKtion of t,od s moral cliaracter i.s rai.sed 
and It 13 from tins quarter, rather than from the 
sphCTc of religious p.syebology, that the opposition 
emerges and here its strength lies, lienee we find 
that Calvinistic apologetic has largely been a 
defence against what is regarded as niisninierstand- 
ings, perveisions, and unwarranlahle inferences, 
no, Calvinist did 

h will t”' ® b'™'-'? ‘lU violence to the 

h , iV ''J'«'’t'^ard or inward compnl.sion, or 

wiiirh al ‘ as such, 

man in 'l>»P'«ition of 

wm w? ?'■' "i '•e.sistance of the 

will was changed into obedience. It was not the 
obedience of the will that made grace etlica! 

Clous, hut much more the efficacy of grace that 
> Of. also tho Tblrtv-niii. Articles of the Anglican Church. 


miule the will not only iu act hut in disposition 
ohodicut. 

(Some ('alviiuHts, notably tlie school of Samur, 
agreed with the .Vnuiiiiana tiiat tlie Atonement! 
was intemied for all mankind ; but the Arminian.s 
contemied further that it is left to the free will of 
man eitlicr to concur with or to reject this intention. 
Tlie Calvinists lelt that, wdiile this ojieued a possi¬ 
bility of salvation to all, it made salvation certain 
for none; the Atonement thus became itself a 
contingency rather than a reality, and they could 
not iimierstand a purpose of God which could thus 
he frustrated. To leave the future of mankind 
hanging on the slender thread of the free will—oven 
if tliat tiiread was not itself an illusion—seemed 
too precarious to lie consistent with a purfiosive 
God, and rendered the salvation of the regenerate 
itself ^irohlematic, a denial of the i>erseveranee of 
the saints. Hence the position that the Atone¬ 
ment wjLS meant for those that are .saved or to he 
.saved, and that grace is cllicacious in the cose of 
the elect; ami so the eiujiirittal fact that some are 
not saved i.s itself a proof tliat in God’s secret pur¬ 
pose the Atonement was not meant for them. 

Hero also, as in the laithcuan Church, and as in 
the internal disputes on thi.s (juostion between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists in the Cliurch of Rome, 
as well a.s in the dispiite.s between Home and 
lieformers on this jtoiiit, we see the question at 
* issue in sjutii of many cross currents in the dis- 
cu.ssioii itself. 'I'iie Calvinistie ami Anninian 
nrohlem is even more illuminating than the 
Kuthcran liecamse it is more consciou.s of the })ei- 
vasive nature of the issue. It i.s a matter not of 
anthropology simply, hut of tluuilogy in all it.s 
heat ings. A sui vcv of the discus.sion, in sjiite of 
the changed outlook of our own day, reveals the 
pal/iahle dangers on either side ami at least 
teaches us where we are not to search for an ade¬ 
quate solution. 

I’jie problem is not an accident of history, but a 
fundamental jiroblern of thought, tjcrhaps the 
problem which goes deepest of all -the relation 
between God and man. It goes deejier and Iiiglu-r 
than the question of nian’.s place in natureormans 
place in history; it is the question of man’s place 
relation to God. ^ 

7 - Conclusion. ^What, then, is the significance 
the synergistic controversy for modern Christi¬ 
anity ? It 18 evident that many of the preconcep- 
ions accepted by both jinrties alike, whether we 
look at the di 3 cuH,sion a.s handled by Augustine 
.1 elag'iiis, by I'lacius and iMelanclithon, by 
Calvin and Arminius, „r by Jan.seiiist and Jesuit, 
aic antiquated. The marcli of natural science has 
raised alresli the whole question of the natuie of 
mail and the problem is now whether man’s nature 
can be explained from below as a develojunent of 
ble m general. Alongside of the activity of 
science has gone a prodigious wealth of philosophi¬ 
cal Hpeculation dealing with the nature of man 
Ins place in the univeiHe, and the value of his experi¬ 
ence and his ideals. The profound changes also iu 
the structure of society, tlie emergence of demo¬ 
cratic ideas, and the consequent ajiplication of 
new categories jn the explanation of the signih- 
cance of human life have changed tlie outlook con- 
sideiahly Hie more direct activities of Christi- 
anity itself, its vast mnssioriary ideals and efforts 
the investigations into the psycliology of the Chris- 
^an life, the insight into what is permanent in 
Christian exnerience as distinct from what is acci¬ 
dental or 8 ubsidiary-in short, the main currents 
Of nioilern thought and life—have poured through 
Cliri.stian tlmology till the old landmarks are sub¬ 
merged, and history and reflexion alone make us 
certain that the unity of experience is a reality 
and that the problems of the spirit change not 
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however much the outlook may chant^e. It ie .,n 
this changed hack-rouucl and in the light of these 
tendencies that the i.roblem of synergism can 
alone be approached. 

(a) Moilern Christianity in all its schools has 
had to hght against a naturalistic concei.tion of 
man. l<rom thi.s point of view we can a|.,,reciate 
the emphasis aid by the early Creek theologians 
on nian s freedom. Whatever may be thou-ht of 
their view of freedom the important point is that 
as against latalisin Cliristianity asserts that free¬ 
dom has a real meaning as applied to man. So all 
Christian schools to-day, whether they be histori¬ 
cally ailihated with Augustine or Pelagiu.s, em¬ 
phasize freedom as against physical necessity or 
direct determinism. Freedom has a meanin<^ in 
regard to man tliat it has not in regard to maUcr 
It IS necies.Mury to be clear on this point because 
naturalistic necessitarians too often claim the 
Augiistinian and the Calvinist as on their side, 
whereas they are working on a different level of 
experience altogether. This ia brought out clearly 
by the following considerations. 

(1) Acconlirig to Calvinism and Arininiani.sni 
alike, man was originally created in the image of 
God, and his final end ia ‘to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ This is deeicir than any 
change brought about by sin and subsists as au 
inalienable cliaracteristic of biimaii natuic. 

‘A lady once waid to me, “The more 1 see of invHolf, I see 
nothinjf so properly mine as my ain.” I said h'*T, “Well, 
you do not see deep enou^di. There la soinethiiiK^ far more 
properly yours than your sin ; and your sin is improperly yours. 
It is a hlot in your beinkf, whic'h, if you do not s'et quit of it, 
will never cease to he rinnatural to you. No; the ima^e of 
Go<l is more properly yours, though you had no share in the 
production of it.’'’ ^ 


til. 


production of it. 

(‘2) It has always been held that man is re- 
8[)onsible for his sin. He has formal freedom, nor 
can be ever liecome a non-moral being in the sense 
that be can become non-voluntary in bis actions or 
place bim.self beyond the claims of the moral law 
on his character. Whatever his actual condition 
due to sin, these things hold true. His re:ison, 
conscience, and will always act rationally, morally, 
and volitionally. Again, the question here is not 
whether we agree with the content of this nature 
as ex\)lained by dilfercnt scliools of Christian 
thouglit. We may consider that the Arminian 
view gives too much, and the Calvini.stic view too 
little, real freedom ; but the iniiiortant point is 
that from the general Christian stand [mint man is 
not ex[dicable in terms of mechanism, however 
subtle or refined in form. The synergistic con¬ 
troversy has no meaning either for opponent or for 
defender if the naturalistic view of man is true. 

'The theory of T. H. Green ^ as to the relation of 
the character to volitions is simply Calviuistic 
psychology in a [diiloso[)lucal dress, hut its whole 
motive is to overthrow the naturalistic conception 
of man. , 

(6) Synergism becomes a real nroblem I 

man’s iicedom is viewed in the light of God s 
activity. We are so accustomed to defending 
liberty against material necessity in our age that 
we are a[)t to forget that the real problem of free¬ 
dom emerges on the religious plane. What mean¬ 
ing and content are we to give to man’s freedonp 
not now as against nature, but as against God 
Himself? Two main streams of thought emerge 

in history on this question. i • i l ^ 

(1) The IVdagian, looking almost exclusively at j^p^j^^ient beings 
.nan's free imwer of initiative, became jealous oven alike. ^ 

®f God’s interference. Man on this view is a bare ■ . o 

indivhlnal ainl largely, if not wholly, >'« O"" 
creator. His sin is a hare act of will, undetermined 
by what went before and unafl'ected by what comes 

1 John Dunen, Colloquia Pmpot.two*, Edinburgh. 1871, p. 
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•i Prolsgcrmena to Ethics, Oxford, 1888. 


after. His will is his unconditionally, f. 
character is the result of acts of will ; hut ai 1.1 of 
will can alter it easily. His merit is his o' i. and 
his salvation is his own. God never gel inside 
the adytum of man’s free spirit, and fn • will is 
primarily the power of choosing hetvvi n alter- 
native.s. 

(‘2) To the Augiistinian the problen was far 
more complicated. He recognized thai man was 
organically related to the [last. The ioilnences of 
the past allect his will anti dispo.sitiou and char¬ 
acter. He does not begin as a moral neutral or 
moral unit. Sin is more than a hare a .^t of will. 

\N hen a man becomes self-conscious, it i - there not 
simply as the result of a wrong choice, hut as the 
of a vitiated di.sposition and itself a source of 
vitiation. The characteristic ,f moral awakening 
is the discovery of oiir hoiidage. Wi; become 
conscious of our need of freedom more than of the 
fact that we are free. 'I’he inten cm of God is 
not regarded as a violation of fu lom, hut wel¬ 
comed as the restorer and sneco . ;*r of true freedom 
itself, which to the Augiistinian meant acting in 
accordance with the highest. I’his detqicr view of 
man led Augustine to tlie certairity of pre-individ¬ 
ual ir ivjuity—racial evil -as it led Kant to posit 
a snpia-temj)oral fall. Objections may he raised 
to pliiases like original sin, the guilt of Adam’s 
tran.sgrcssion, the fall of Adam, siipra-temjioral 
fall, and it is right to aim at verbal accuracy if 
possible, hut it is essential that the repudiation of 
inadequate [ihraseology should not he accompanied 
by the rejection of the realities bodied forth by 
inaccurate phrases. 

We have the same tendencies in philosophy in 
our day represented by pluralism in its many forms 
and by ibsolute idealism. The former is so alive 
to the im[>ort{Uice of the individual that in its 
extreme and logical forms it makes the individual 
eternal a parte ante, and, if God is recognized, it 
is as a primus inter pares ; the latter is so conscious 
of the claims of God that it tends to annihilate 
the [lersonal life of the individual a parte post. 
The problem as to how a man can act against 
(iod’a will is insoluble intellectually, and the 
Calvinist has great dilliculty, in spite of his insist¬ 
ence on man’s accountability and God’s holiness, 
in saving himself from the pitfall of [laulbeism 
where sin is factorized into something dilVerent 
from what it is to the conscience. Yet, however 
.sinful man’s slate may be, however the sinner may 
be alive to the deep-seated nature and wide extent 
of this flisease, he accepts responsibility for it as 
his. He cannot devolve the responsibility on 
Adam or on circumstances, ’rhat is the moral 
attitude. The intellect may attempt to explain 
sin either scientirically as a residuum from our 
animal origin or philosophically as due to tinitude 
or as a necessary stage in our development; but 
every explanation that explains away the moral 
attitude is itself unsatisfactory. Fantheism, 
material, philosophical, or theological, sull'ers 
shij)wreck on the conscience. But, on the other 
hand, though we are compelled to recognize centres 
of activity acting contrary to God’s will, it is im¬ 
possible to give them the self-subsistence that we 
give to God. Even in sinning they depend on Him 
and are within the scope of His control. The 
Christian doctrine of creation—creation in time, 
for creation has no other meaning in regard to 
, — saves from pantheism and 
_ While all subsist in God, person¬ 
alities have a limited power of self-antagonism 
God, hut they do not compel God to disown His 
character as Source and responsible sustainer of 
all He creates personalities vvith the capacity to 
create themselves. Their endowments and facul¬ 
ties, which vary so much as regaras both individuals 
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and races, which are also so cloar/v de])endent 
on tlieir historical setting, are of (xou. It is this 
inalienable immanence of God that accounts for 
the presence of high ideals among men however 
sinful, for the unrest and lack of liarmony in the 
life of man of which Tascal speaks so eloquently, 
and it is this that makes salvation possible and 
essential, d'he Augustinian tended to view man’s 
original constitutive nature as made in God’s image 
as an affix of an ideal human ancestor, and to leave 
man as he now is nothing but his sinful organic 
relations. A logical distinction was made an 
absolute distinction in rerum natura. The divine 
image in man was practically regarded as afulgor 
appearing once in Adam for a brief space, but now 
no more; but sin has meaning only when the in¬ 
alienable immanence of God in man is fully re¬ 
cognized. 'J'lie Church hits never agreed to the 
FJacian view of human nature as itself sin ; but its 
language has often been perilously near it, and, 
when it has, protests have been raised, as in New 
England, where the amiable qualities of man have 
been emjdiasized until the need of salvation has 
been minimized or evaporated. On the grouml, 
then, of man’s original creation, we understand 
that man has freedom which, alas, has been 
exerciseil against God Himself, though given by 
God and intended by Him to coincide joyfully with 
His own. 

How to reconcile God’s holy omnipotence and 
foreknowledge with this human fact seems au in¬ 
soluble problem. We must give content to God’s 
predestinating activity ; it is not enough to posit 
a quiescent, non-interfering divine knowledge; 
otherwise there is no guarantee of the ultimate 
success of God’s purposes. But, on the other hand, 
we must not loolc on God’s absolute decrees as the 
moral cause of sin or os acting mechanically in 
man, and certainly not as an insurmountable 
barrier to the recovery of his tnie freedom, and 
that in a moral way. 

The synergist fought against a view of God 
which made Him in the case of some men the 
obstacle to salvation, withholding His grace from 
some, and making remedial provision only for 
some ; and in this tlie synergist was right. Here 
again tlie Christian doctrine of the new creation is 
the safeguard. God is not only inalienably im¬ 
manent in man by virtue of the lirst creation ; He 
is also redemptivcly active in man through Christ. 
The Calvinist is mainly right in Ids psychology of 
conversion. 

God’s grace is efficiently active, and the consent 
of the will is the result of that activity ; yet He 
is active in harmony with man’s true oeing, and 
man’s consent is voluntary. Man does not simply 
acce[)t the olFer of grace by the power of his un¬ 
aided will and so convey it into the soul. His will 
is never unaided ; grace comes into the soul as 
a power of God moulding the will itself. The 
acceptance itself is not the cause of its presence. 
The supremacy of grace and its efficiency is main¬ 
tained by the religious consciousness on self-ex¬ 
amination, but the acceptance itself is an act of 
will. 

The miracle here also is not that a man’s will 
should be elFectually motived to harmonize with 
God’s redemptive activity; the miracle is that 
some men should resi.st even this. It is not to be 
thought that their resistance is due to the fact 
that God withholds or withdraws His gracious 
activity or that lie uses it only gingerly. The 
gospel offer is to all, even the Calvinist says, and 
it is a dona fide offer; it is more, for the cost to 
God—what we mean by the Atonement—is so real 
and so great that the activity of God is an energy 
penetrating into man. Goci does not deal with 
the sinner simply in the way of punishing him ; 


He deal.s with him in a redemptive way. How can 
this fact of man’s resistance, again, be reconciled 
with God’s omnipotence in grace? Many, like 
Schleiermacher, find refuge in final universal 
salvation, in a probation extending beyond this 
life. But God’s omnipotence is a reality which 
recognizes now man’s power of resistance because 
it values man’s freedom. J iiis resistance does not 
anniliilate the divine omnmotenco, nor does it rob 
God of His character as Creator and Kedeemer, 
were the resistance to be eternal. 

Tlie value of synergism is in its denials. It is 
wrong to regard God s activity as doing violence 
to this initiative of man. The weakness of syner¬ 
gism is that it tends to regard this activity ofiiian 
as separate from God to begin with ancf as only 
co-operating with God. 'I'lie relation between 
them is more intimate. God Himself is present 
from the outset in this freedom; and when, as in 
Christian experience, the soul awakens to tlie 
presence of God, then it is felt that God has done 
so much in Chri.st, and is doing so mucli, that it 
is joyfully acknowledged that the will’s power is 
His, and the renewal of it is His work. Salvation 
is not an acquisition of the will so much as the 
w'elcome deliverance and liberation of the whole 
personality. Keligion in its strength emoliasizes 
God, and in so doing frees man into the lioerty of 
joyful service. 

Litkraturr.—T he Hves of the reformert, and the general 
treatises on the history of the Reformation, all deal with the 
synergistic controversy. J. W. Richard, I*hilipp Melaiicthon : 
Ttu Protestant Preceptor 0 / Germany, U97-1000, New York, 
1898, gives a good account of Melanchthon in English; cf. Kari 
Schmidt, Philipp Melancthon, Klherfold, 18GI. 

C. E. Lutharclt, Die Lehre vom freien Willen, Leipzig, 1868. 
ives a detailed history of the controversy in its origin ana 
evelopinent; also Die Arbeiten Melancthons irn Gebiete der 
Moial, Leipzig, 1884 ; Flotow, De synergismo JHelancthonis, 
Vratislaw, 1867, is a special handling of the subject referred to 
by G. Kawerau, who has written much on the various antagon¬ 
ists in the synergistic controversy ; see Schaflf-Herzog, xi. 223 flf., 
also PRE'^ xix. 229flf. ; E. F. Fischer has a treatise on Melanch- 
thon’s teachi^ on conversion {Melanchthons Lehre von der 
Dekehrung), Tubingen, 1905; and Paul Tschackert, Die 
Entetehnng der lutherigehen und der reformie.rten Kitchen- 
lehre, Gottingen, 1910, pp. 520-631, is an excellent summary. 

The literature on the Formula of Concord is relevant to the 
discussion ; cf. F. H. R. Frank, Theologie der Konkordien- 
fonnel, vol. i., Erlangen, 1858; R. Rothe, Dogmalik, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1870, p. 171 ff. ; F. Loots, Leitfaden eum Studium cier 
Dogmengescniehte*, Halle, 1906. R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengegchichte, Leipzig, 1895-98, as well as other treatises 
on dogmatics, give relevant sections. See also H. Heppe, 
Gesch. deg deutschen Protegtantiginns, 4 vols., Marburg, 1853- 
56; I. A. Dorner, Sygtem of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-S2, iv. 164 ff. For Reformed doctrine see 
literature under art. Calvinism, and for the modern problem 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine qf ifan®, 
Edinburgh, 1913. See also artt. Oomvbrsion, Frrb Will, Graci. 

D. Mackenzie. 

SYNODS.— See Councils and Synods. 

SYRIANS (or Aramaeans).—!. General intro¬ 
duction. —The Hebrew ‘Aram’ is rendered in the 
LXX by Xvpla, ‘ Syria.’ We may tlierefore take it 
for granted that originally the words ‘ Aramceans’ 
and ‘Syrians’ were synonymous. At a later time 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were u.sed indiscrimin¬ 
ately: *Acravpiog = ^bpiot = Xuposd According to 
Gn 10^, Aram was one of the live sons of Shem, 
and, according to Gn 10“, Aram was the father 
of Uz, Hul, Getber, and Mash. The Aramceans, 
or Syrians, are therefore Semites. 

A complete study of the Aramaeans would include 
that of all the races whose languages, manners, 
and religions come within the Syrian scope. But 
our purpose here is to consider only the pagan 
Aramaeans. We shall not touch upon Western 
{i.e. Biblical) Aramaean, represented by several 
q^uotations preserved in the OT and the N r, nor 
tlie Egyptian papyri and ostraka, particularly 
those of Elephantine, nor the Jewish dialects 

I Of. T. Noldeke, in Uermea, v. [1870J 443 fl. 
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fragments of Chri 8 to:r>klesUnk'ir‘nSurT'' All 
those are of the treatpsr ir».. r 


the 
as well 


1 A greatest importance from 

general Araniiean poi.it of view, religious 
as philoloL,McaI, but are onf«iJ.lo ^ 
article, tlie same remark aiii,lies'^ 
brandies of Eastern Aramieali which in i ! 
Babylonian Talmud. 11^ l.ter. t 
and religion of the Maniclueans, Mand.^a^'" aTd 
Harraniaiis ) \Vp Hb..ii ni. » and 

thecYrlV^ (>Jingna-e and^HteratureU^^^^ 
the chief Neo Aranuean (Christian) dialects 

llie best known of the pagan Aramaana are 
the 1 almyrenes (j.u.), the Nabatienns (o v ) and 
the byiiana of Damascus and of the regmn north 
of Syria. \\ e get our information on the.se races 

fwJ‘l’''‘0'W. Md Latin and 
Greek coins and documents.^ 

Tlie ethnic ammt, 'Ssti, ‘Aramaian,’ is found in 2 K tw 
On 2.'l-'0, Dt 260. Its leui. is aramiia, n-ljntt in l Ch 7H The 
Greek'of"^ correspondinK 

^ ^ "^sp^'ctivrly ^aOov^X tov ^v(,ov U Tr,« 

a cr7u;ro74ottrK"^«^‘^^ ^ 

X Y i ‘ Arainnnan,’ is translated by the 

LAA ittpitTTi in Is 3(i'b 2 K Un 2^ 2 Es 47. 

The or ^dves the following/ information on the 
pagan Arammans. 

IS U«, 2 s sJrto., 1 K iiiarw. TWb expression nientis 
an Arani^n state in the north of Canaan or its rapital. The 
town of /oiiah was situated in Lebanon, act'ordin^^ to 1 t'h 18^ 

ilrarn Ma'ctka {Maachah), npy,'? (I^XX (k Supia? Maavi) 

mJ at the foot of Mount Ilenuon 

tJos 1313). The name of the people is Ma'akali (Maachaliiites), 
riyy**? ; accordini^ to Dt 3i'i, the Ma’akati dwelt beyond the 
kin^cdoni of ; they were not included in the conquest of the 
descendants of .Manasseh (of. Jos 12’^ hhS, 2 S 2.134). 

Aram beth Rchub (Beth liehob), ainyn'5 D-}n (LXX 'Pow^), 
In 2 S was a small Aramaean or Syrian kin^'doin which 

supplied mercenaries to the sons of Ammun when nahim^r 
against Joah, King David’s general. They took to flight before 
Joah, who re-entered Jerusalem in triumph. Rehob is said to 
1)6 in the north of Palestine, in the reirior. of lAxish, or Dan 
(jg is-^yi 

Aram Naharaim (Nahor), cnqj D*)K (LXX *U r^y M»<Torro- 
rapiav'), is identiflod by the liXX with'Mesopotamia (Gn 24>®, 
Dt 23'’, Jg 3'^, 1 Oh 19<>), ‘S.\ria of the two rivers.’ This is a 
mistake. Nahar.airn means ‘country of the river,’ and corre- 
sporuis to tlie N.arima of the Tel el-A mama letters and to Nahrina 
in tlie EL^vplian inscriptions ; it extended along the two hanks 
of the middle Euphrates.3 At the time of the Khali the name 
Naharanna was given to the country lying between the Balikh 
and the Orontes.* 

Paddan Aram (Padan aram), oqx jq? (LXX ix tt}? M<ao- 
iroTapia? Supi'a?), in On 2 r )'^0 28“ ‘^■7 3D^ 33'8 39^ etc. This term, 
‘field of Aram (?),’ perhaps refers to northern Mesopotamia.® 

2. Damascus. —Aram Damis^q, dh< (LXX 
2up(a Aa/xafTAou), in 2 S 8''*-, 1 Cb 18'^**, is Syria of 
Danmsens, wliicli came to the bel]) of Iladadezer, 
king of Zobali ; David slew 22,000 Syrians and 
pnt garrisons in Syria of Damascus (Syria- 
Damasens). 

In tlie course of time Syria (Aram) comprised 
numerou.s divisions, the chief of wdiicli, besides 
those mentioned above from the J^ible, were: 
IBatania, or country of Ba.slian, Commageno wdth 
its capital Sainosata, Cyrrhestice with CyiThus 
as capital, Chalyboiiitis with its capital Clialyhon 
(Halei> = Alep), Coele-Syria w’itli Heliopolis (Baal¬ 
bek) as capital, Selcucide, or Tetrapoli-s with 
Seleucia, Antioch, Laodicea, and Apainea as 
princip.al towns, Clialcidice w ith its capital Chalcis 
(Kinnesiin), etc. In many cases we have not 
enough information about tiiese divisions to treat 
them se[)arately. The best [)lan will he to give a 

1 Cf Nuldeke. ‘ Die Namen der oram. Nation und Sprache,’ 

In XXV. [1871] 113If. . , , ^ . 

2 Uf. F. de Saulc}', Diet, topoj. abrig^ de la Terre SaxnU, 
Paris, 1877, p. 26fl. 

3 Cf. La Bible du centenaire^ Paris, 191fi, p. 28. 

* Cf. 0. Maspero, Hist, ancienne den peupUt de I’Orient 
elassifpie, ii. 

® Cf. La Bible du ce.ntenaire, p. 32 


(fans'"* "i ‘■'if supplied by history, inscrip, 

tions, and other documents, grouping them round 
Dainascus and the Damascene. 

1 he god who received most worship was Hadad 
whose consort was ‘the Syrian goddeK.s,’ or 
Atargatis. This god was also called Ram An or 
KummAn. These two names appear as early os 
dUOO B.c. in the cuneiforms. This deity docs not 
appear in Phoenician te.xts. Hadad is represented 
in the same w'ay in Syria and Mesopotamia. He 
IS the god of lightning and thunder ; he shakes 
the mountains ; he is beneficent when he sends 
the ram which fructifies the earth ; he is the 
destrovxw when he sends floods and inundations. 
According to the inscriptions of Senjirli, Hadad 
was the first of the gods of northern Syria in 
the 8 th cent. B.c. His chief sanctuary was at 

icrapolis (MahlK)g, Manhij), near the Euphrates. 
He was specially worshipped by the agricultural 
populations of Syria as the protector-god of the 
harvests. In time his cult hecame confused with 
tliat of the sun ; his head was then ornaniented 
with rays ; this identiiication is particularly notice¬ 
able in Heliopolis (Baalliek), where the cult of 
Hadad and that of the siui ate one and tlie same. 
In Roman times Hadad became Jiiniter Optimus 
Maximus ; he received various local denominations 
(Dolichenus, Hadaranes, Heliopolitanus), hut he 
can alw.ays bo recognized by the fact that he is 
represented witli the hull or that he is mentioned 
along with his consort, the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. A third personage is usually connected 
with these great gods, regarded as their son or 
their daughter. ThcHe three together form the 
triad known as the ciii syri. They have sanctuaries 
in a great many Syrian towns—Rhosus, Raphaneai 
on the Lebanon (in Grieco-Roman times). But 
the principal sanctuary of the Syrian gods, after 
Hierapolis, was Damascus, and the Bible mentions 
kings of Syria in the 9th cent. B.C. wdth theo- 
phorous names, such as Ben-Hadad, Tahrimm 6 n. 
It is even jHissihle that this cult of Hadad exercised 
a certain inHuenee on some Lsraelito centres, which 
w'ould explain the representation of Jahweh by 
a young i)ull. In Roman times Hadad became 
Jupiter Damascenus. In all probability Jupiter 
IIcli<HK)litarui 8 , the god of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
should be identified witli Hadad. 

The consort of Hadad is Atargatis, the great 
Syrian goddess—also under the names A Hal and 
Venus—wdio must not be confused with Astarte, 
the Phoenician goddess. Coins of Hierapolis call 
lier ’Ate or ’Atar’ate. She was represented with 
her head surrounded with rays. The symbol of 
Atargatis was composed of the crescent moon in 
conjunction with the solar disk. 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, 
the Syrian pantheon included other deities, of 
secomlary rank, several of whom had a purely 
local <‘haracter. 

Rcbhef, or Rashiif, w^as the incarnation of 
thunder and lightning. He was often represented 
as a soldier armed with spear, mace, bow, and 
shield ; he carried on his helmet a gazelle’s head 
surmounted by two sharp horns. Reshef is also 
met with in Phoenicia and in Cyprus. He was 
in later times identilied with Apollo. Some 


scholars regard him as a Phoenician rather than 
a Syrian deity. 

The in.Hcrij)tions also mention Rekuh-El, ‘ the 
charioteer of El,’ who is probably an importation 
into Syria of the charioteer of the sun-god of the 
As.syrians. El was an important deity, hut did 
not occupy the first rank in the Syrian pantheon. 

Bel w'as w'orshipped in Syria, as in Assyria and 
among the other Semitic races. 

Alongside of sun-worship the Syrians devoted 
a very special cult to the moon-god. Of two 
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Neiriib inRcriptions ( 6 tli cent. n.C.) one mentions 
8 ahar, Sliarnash, Nikkal, aiui Nusk, the other 
omits Slianiasli, ‘ the siin,’ and mentions only 
Sahar, Nikkal, and Nusk. Sahar, the moon-god, 
wa.s the chief d(iity of IJairan. Jlis wife, Nikkal, 
correHi)onds to Nin-gal, ‘ tlie great lady,’ wife of 
Sin, the Assyrian moon-god. Their son, Nusk 
(Nvisku in Assyrian), represents fire, according 
to some scliolars, and, according to others, lie 
personilies the cj'cscent moon.^ 

The stele of d’eima (an oasis in the north of 
Arabia) names three Araimeaii deities: ‘ Salm, 
Singalla, and Ashira, gods of Teima.’ Lagrange^ 
proposes to identify Salm with Salmu, tlie ‘dark,’ 
tlie dark [»lanet, i.e. Satuui. According to other 
writers, the A\'ord salniy ‘image,’ ‘statue,’ means 
the idol (T I lie local god (ha'nl) of Teima ; Singalla 
is of Assyrian importation and denotes the great 
Sin ; Ashira corresponds to the Asherah of the 
Canaanites. 

An inscription recently discovered by Pognon 
in the ri'gion of Aleppo, hut probably tlie oldest 
Syrian inscrijdion, mentions not only Zakir, king 
or Hamath, and La’ash, but also a new deity, the 
god Alur (SOO n.C.). He is probably a local god, 
the qr-niiis loci of Hazrak, for in the continuation 
of the text the imnortant ])art is ascribed not to 
Alur but to Ha’al Sliarnaiu. 

Of the three Senjirli inscrijitions that of Hadad, 
the ohh'st, mentions tlnj gods Hadad, Kl, Keshef, 
Kekub-Hl, Shamash, who accorded to I’anammu 
what he asked of them. Lagrange^ calls attention 
to the fact that no goddess ligures in this list. 
Tlie second inscription, called that of Panammii, 
dates from t he reign of Tiglatdi-Pilesm' in. (754-727 
n.C.) and mentions the gods Hadad, PI, lickiib-KI, 
Shamash, and all the gods of Jadi. 'I'lie third one, 
called that of Panekuh, dates from tlie same 
pei'iod, hut does not. mention any deity, exc(.‘}>t 
that liarrekiib deidanrs that, on account of his 
loyalty, his lord K(‘knb-ld and his lord I’iglath- 
Pih'ser have ])la,ccd him on his father’s throne. 

Wlnm Zenohia was taken captive to Pome, the 
cult of the Syjian gods pcnetiatcd to the great 
city with Ik.t (or before Iku'). 'I’his fact is now 
duly established by the discovery of a .sanctuary 
to Janictila in tin? gardens of the Seiarra villa. 
There we nsad inscriptions dedicated to the Syrian 
god Adad (Hadad) of J^ebanori on a small white 
marble altar. I'liere is also an inscription 
dedicated ‘ diis syris ’ at Sp.alato.'* 

IjirKRATiMiK. - Lucian, de Dea syria ; C. Clermont-Gannoau, 
d'arclit^olofjie orietital<\ vol. i. in 2 pt.s., Paris, lS.S()-!)5, 
Recueil d’an'ht'nioqie orientale, do. i. (IsS.S), v. (1902) (the 
rcinaindcr in cwiirse of pnblication); G. Ma.spero, Hist, 
ancienne. d'S pmipU-H de l'()rient dast^unie, do. IS!i.b-‘)9, ii. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, ait,. ‘ Hicrapolis,' in llDli ii. 37ilf. ; M. j. 
Lagran^fe, h'tudcft sur les r('li(jio)is sdnitiipiea-, Paris, lOO.'i, 
paftsiin, and pn. -Pd .'"dO for the inscriptions in Araniaian 
dialects; F. Cuinont, Les CuUrs d'A.sle Minenre dans le 
pananintne rottwin, do. lOoO, Reliijionn orientnleR daiis le 
pa<j<inisine rutiKiin, do. R, Dnassiud, Notes de mythologie 

syrienne, 2 [its , do. IOOa o.^), and artt. ‘Hadad' and ‘ Ilelio- 
nolitanufi,’ in Pauly-Wissowa ; P, Gauckler, ‘Pc Bois sacrii de 
la n>n)phe I'^iirrina ct Ic sanctnaire des dloiix syriens, au 
.laniculc, ti Rome,’ in CAlBlj, Mar. H)()7, pn. 13o-l/>l); H. 
Pognon, Insi'riptions sdnitunies de la Syrie, de la Mt^sopotamie, 
et de la rtUjion de Mossoul, Paris, 1908; R. Dussaud, ‘ I<e 
Iloyatime do Ilain.at ct de Poii' onch an viii« si^cle avant J.-O.,’ 
in RA i. (lOOS] 22.1-2.3.^); R. Savignac, review of Pognon’s 
work in RR, Itics, pp. .''itiO-Oou ; A. Legendre, art. ‘Syrie,’ in 
Dictioniiaire de. la Rihle, ed. F. N’igouroux, Paris, 1891-1912, 
V. 10.30 IS; H. A. Strong and J. Gar.stang, The. Syrian 
Goddess, London, 1913 (cf. it. I)us‘<aud, in RHR 1. [1913] 387 f.). 

3 . The Nabataeans. -According to some scholars, 
the Niihjitreans were Arabs wlio useil Arama‘an as 
their literary Inngunge ; according to others, on 
the oontiary, they were ])ure Araimeans who in 
the course of their migr.itions mingled on the one 
side with the southern populations of Arabia, 

1 ClennorO-rianneau, J^tvdes d'arc.hhiloijie orientale, ii. 182 f. i 
Li^rango. fltxuies sur les reliqiong g^mitiques, pp. 499-f)01. 

»Pp. 601-604. a P. 494. 4 ClL iii. 1961. 


while to the north they became masters of Trans¬ 
jordan as far as Damascus. The oldest Nabatteaii 
inscriptions (Ist cent. B.C.) contain no Arabisms; 
afterwards, at the beginning of the 1st cent, of our 
era, Arab inlluence makes itself clearly felt, 
especially in the regions of yegra and Medain 
Saleh. 

The Nahatoean sources now in our possession are 
inscriptions, which are published in tlie second 
part of CJS, and coins, which have been studied 
most recently by li. Dussaud and have revealed an 
alrno.st unbroken .sucees.sion of kings, from Obedaa 
I. (90 B.C.) to Malieluis ill. (A.D. 100). Ihit before 
(li(“se dates a Nabatican race was known whicli in 
312 B.C. was powerful enough to gain tlie victory 
against Antigoiius. After tliis victory tlie Na)>at- 
ioans, an e.s.senthilly trading people, occupied the 
north of Arabia, the coiintiy of Kdom, and the 
J)ama.scene. F. li. Vincent has gathered together 
all tliat is known about the pantheon of the Naba- 
tecans ; they lioiumred the sun, to whom they built 
an altar on their houses, and to whom tliey ollered 
libations and burned incense. I’lie following are 
tlie princi(>al deities. Dushara (Diisares) seemed 
to occupy the first rank and to be the god of 
the king. Tlien came Allat (fern, of Allah) and 
Maiiutliu or Manavat. Tlie god Hohal belonged 
originally to Syria. Mutaba and Harisa are 
almost unknown, t^aysa was [lerhajis the ancient 
national god of the Ihiomites. The names of the 
godilesses Vagrah and Tada are from a doubtful 
reading as well as those of Naslibuand IhgtL The 
Syrian god Jhi’al Shamin was also adojitiul by the 
N^ahaticans. I’lie Nahata'ans erected temphis to 
their gods. The temple comprised a small building 
to contain the statue of the god, a saiued enclosure 
[hdrajn], votive stelje, and iiiciies for the icons. 

Whether the Naliata'ans were strongly Arama- 
ized Arabs or real Araimeans, they gave a very 
large ())ace in their pantheon to the deities and 
cnlt-ohjects of Aramaan or Syrian origin. See, 
further, art. Nabateans. 

Litkhatcrk. —M. de Vog iie, Inscriptixms si^mitii^uespuhliiea, 
Paris, LH09-77, 'Texlcs nahaU-ens,’ ])p. 100-124; C. Clermont- 
Ganneau, ‘ Lea Notiis royaux nabatd'eiis cnijdoyi^'s conime noma 
divins,' in Recneil d'archddogie orientale, i. [1888] 39, ‘ Le Cij>pe 
nahat(VMi de li’meir et I’inlroduction en Syrio du oal(‘tidiicr 
roinuin cornbind avec IVtc fios Siilencides,’ ib. 48, ‘ La Statue du 
dicMi Obodas roi de Nabateiie,’ 16 . ii. (1S98) 806, ‘ Les nouvelles 
In8crij)t.ions nabatcenm a de P«;*tra,’t6. 370, ‘ ManlK^ug-Hierapolla 
dariH lea insc'.riptiona nal)al6onncH,' ib. iv. [1900] 99, ‘ I.e Dieu 
nabaU'cn Ctiai ’al-t^auin,' ift. 382; F, H. Vincent, ‘ Le.s Naba- 
U'ens’ in RJJ, 1898, ()p. 667-688 ; R. Dussaud and F. Macler, 
Voyage archtUdogiaue au Safd et dans le Djibel ed-Drilz, Paris, 
19ul ; R. Dussaud (in collaboration with F. Macler), Mission 
dans les regions dt^sertiqtxes de la Syrie moyenne, Paris, 1908 
(^extract from vol. x. of Nouvelles Archir.es des missions 
seienti/ique.s); E. Littmann, Semitic I nscri pt if ms {Publications 
of an American Archoeoloaical Kxpeditiem to Syria in IH'JD-igOO, 
iv.). New York, 1904 ; R. Dussaud, ‘ Numismatique dea roia de 
Nabat6ne,'in Ja i. [1004] 189, Monnnies nabat^egyies {-oxtr&ct 
from RN, 1905, p. 170) ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les 
religions s^rnitiques'^, Vans, 1906; G. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Felsheiligtume.r, Leipzig, 1908, Neue Petra Forsc/aingen und 
der heiliije Felsen von Jerusalem, do. 1912 ; J. B. Chabot, 
Les Langueo et les littlrature.s aram^ennes, Paris, 1910, pp. 
21-‘23 ; A. J. Jaussen and R, Savignac, Mission archPdogiqus 
en Arabic, {mnrs-mai 1907), i., ‘ De Jerusalem au Hedjaz Mcdain- 
S.'ileh’ (Publirations de la SocUt6 des fouilles archtUdogiques, 
ii.), Paris, 1009 (see review by 11. Dussaud in Journal des 
Savants,Oot. 1910, pp. 460-474, entitled ‘ LesRuinesde H(igra'); 
R. Dussaud, art. ‘P(itra' in La grande Encyclophlie, Paris, 
n.d., p. 631 f. (‘son Importance (do P^tra] nous est surtout 
connue ^ I’l’ipoque gr^co-romaine. Kile eat alors la canitale des 
NabaK'ens. . . . L^a Nahat<^en8 sont dea Arabes. La langue de 
leurs inacriptlons eat arameenne, ce qui prouve aimplement la 
diffusion de Paranu^en ^ ripocpie gr(^co-romaine. L’ancien 
idiome arabe s’eat con.servd dans lea noma propres'); CIS, pt- 
,i. (vol. 1. 1 [1893], 2 (190'2), ‘ Inscriptiones naDatea,’ no. 167-489, 
rol. ll. 1 (1907), no. 1472 f,). 

4 . The Palmyrenes.—See art. Palmyrenes. 

Litkratdrk. — In addition to the Literature appended to art. 
Palmyrknkh, aee L. Double, Les CHars de Palmyre, Paris, 
1877; L. G. Deville, Palmyre: souvenirs de voyage etd’histoire, 
do. 1894 ; R. Dussaud, Notes de mythologie syrienne, 2 pts., do. 
1903-05; J. B. Chabot, Les Langves et les litt^raturee ara- 
mAennes, do. 1910, pp. 19-21 ; Repertoire d’^pigraphie s^mitiqxu 
(published by the commission of the CIS), do. 1900 ff. 
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C Syrian cult.—In their pantheon, as in their 
religious practiees, tlie Aranueans had naturally 
very elose relations with the Assyro-Hahylonian 
cults on the one hand and with those of IMiouiieia 
and Canaan on the other. I'liey practised the 
local agrarian cults, in (‘onjunctiun with the wor¬ 
ship of sun, moon, and stars, j)referably on high 
mountains or sharp mountain-peaks, regarded as 
the abode of the gods. They worshipjied sacred 
trees (the tree of life) and plants. They ahso 
rendered wor.shiji to sacred springs, and Palmyra 
possessed a specially consc(;rated river, whose Tyche 
was venerated. Certain sacred rivers had miracu¬ 
lous powers: if the oll'ering sank to the Ixjttorn of 
the water, it was a})proved by the deity ; if it 
floated, it was not apj)ioved. 

As among the rest of the Semites, sacred en¬ 
closures have been found among the Aranueans, 
known as luirani, and much used among the Arabs. 
The boundaries of the Jutram were lixeil by stehe, 
several of wliich have been recovered during the 
eoui se of excavation. 

We have little information concerning the after 
life among the Semites in general, and the Ara- 
ma*ans in nartieular. Tike the ancient Hebrews, 
they probalily had Sheol, the kingdom of the dead. 
From the Senjirli and Nidiab inscriptions, which 
are very important funeraiy texts, we learn that 
the Arama*ans believed (hat a part of the dead 
person survived, called nephesh, ‘soul.’ It was a 
material principle, to which they had to ofler food 
and drink. 

Among the most venerated objects of worship 
we must mention the sacrcsl stones, or bjctyls, 
which assumed vai ious aspects. 'I'he presence of 
the god was rnaterinlized by a stone j)laced in tJie 
sacred enclosure. The inscription of lladad shows 
that the Arammans worshipped the nesib^ a lujwn 
stone or statue. A Falmyrenian inscrit)tion shows 
among the Aianueans tin; use of the indsscbhah 
{(J.V.), in the sense of ‘stele.’ And they dis¬ 
tinguished between the funerary stele, nafsha, 
‘soul,’ of pyramidal form, and the votive stele, or 
mesjidd (whence our word ‘ mosciue,’ through 
Arabic), which meant the place in which the deity 
was worshi])ped. 

As regards (ho personnel of the cult, we hear of 
the firiest, kon\cr\ attached to tin? service of such- 
and-such a god. It was he wIkj olhered the holo¬ 
caust. Barbers play(;d an important j>art, both in 
performing the ritual iiu isions and in shaving the 
heads of those w ho dedicated their hair to the deity 
in consequence of a vow. There were al.^o scribes, 
charged more especially with keeping the accounts 
of the temple. Sacred prostitutes w'ere not lacking 
in the Aramiean cults ; and lastly w’e must mention 
the familiars of the temi)le, who rendered services 
to t)ie faithful w ho came to worship or make vows, 
and who lived in the surroundings of the temple, 
finding their food in the remains of the meals 
otl’ered to (he gods. 

6 . Calendar.—The Aranuran calendar is fairly 
well knowm ; the Nabatmans and Palmyrenians 
emjiloyed the Seleucid era, and for a very long 
time tlie Syrians made their year begin in autumn. 
The names of the months of the Palmyrenians are 
all known ; Tishii, Kanun, Ksliil, Tbt, 8hbt, Adar, 
Ni.san, Ir, Sion, Qiiiian Ab, Elul. Those of the 
Nabatmans are the same, except the second and 
tenth, which are not known. Idiis information 
refers to the Aranueans in Roman times. The 
ancient names of the months have not yet been 
brought to light by the oldest inscriptions (Senjirli 
and Neirab). 

Litkkatcrr.—P h. Berger, Lts Inscriptions s^mit^ues et 
Vhistoire (a lecture delivered at the Sorl)Onrie), I’ariH, 1S83, 

( = extr.act from IhtHetin de VAssociation scientijiqite, 1 .^.^)); CIS 
l. i. [1889], ii. [18)8], iii. (1902], ii. 1. [1907]; Ph. Berger, La 
Bible et Its inscriptions. Paris, 1890 ; R. Duval, Les JjitUra- 


tures araiMennes, do. 1895 ; G. Maspero, Uist. aiu ienne des 
peuples dt VOrient classi(jne, do. 1805 99, ii. ; A. H. Sayce, 
art. ‘Aram, Aramaiiiris,’ m IIDB i. ; T. Ndldcke, artt! 

* Arum ' and ‘ Aratii.uic Language,' in KBi i. 270-‘280 ; li<*p<'rtoirt 
d'epiijraphie s^mitiiixie, ed. by the comiui«sion of CIS i. (Farie, 
looo-o:,), ii. pt. i. {19U7J, pt. ii. [1008], ut. iii. |1012J, s.v 
‘ Aram('‘en,’ ‘Nahat^^en,’ ‘ Falmyr(!‘nien ’ ; K. Dussaud, ‘Les 
premiers Ilcnseigneiaents historiques sur lu S>rie’ ( = extract 
from the lie.mte de V hi cole d’anthropologie de Paris, July, 1002, 
pp. 252-2()4), Motes de mi/fhologie syrienne, 2 pts., Paris, 
1903-05; M. J. hlt^ides stir les religions s^niitigues'^, 

do. 1905; A. Lods, La Croyance d la vie fut ure et le. culte des 
morts dans I'antiguit^ israilite, 2 do. 1900; R. Dussaud, 

‘ Un Monument du culte syrien et d’dpoque perse,’ in BlUi ii. 
[1913] 02-G8, art. ‘ Syrie,’ in La grande hlncyclopi^die, do. n.d., 

XXX-Fr^:d^:ric Maclkr. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS.-i. Scope of this 
article.—Much confusion has arisen from the fact 
that several dillerent bodies of Christians—Jacob¬ 
ite, Maronite, Nestorian, Malabare.se, and others— 
babitnally call (hemselves ‘ Syrians,’ as well as 
from the fact that the word ‘Syria’ itself has 
meant diil'erent things at dillerent times. It will 
therefore he well at the outset to deline the scope 
of this article. 

The Last Syrians or Ncstorians (’.all themselves ‘ Surayc,’ said 
to he a corrupt form of ‘ Surya>'6,’i The S,\ rian J/uYibiLcs are 
ill the Syriac vernacular commonly c.alled ‘ Sir_\ ane,’by way of 
distinction (or better ‘ Sur} aiic ’ or ' Sewers an6 

The name ‘Syria’ (Syj-. Suriya, Gr. Zep/a or 
Zoi'p, ‘e loeis Pales!iiia.^ maritimis’)^ has been 
dmived from ‘'I'yre’tSyr. Sur), though it is spelt 
with a dillerent s. It vaiied in meaning from 
time to time. In Roman days, at the beginning 
of our era, it denoted the country west of the 
Euphrates and north of the Arabian desert, in¬ 
cluding Palestine and Palmyra, and exlimding 
north to the Taurus ; though the Roman ])roeur- 
ators or the llerods ruled all or part of Palestine, 
being more or less independent of the governors 
of the Roman province of Syria. At a later date 
‘ Inner Syria’ meant Palestine (and the coast lands 
to the north thereof), and ‘Out(*r Syria’ meant 
Mesopotamia.* 'rhe modern Turkish vilayet of 
Syria is only a fraction of the old Roman province, 
and lies east of the Lebanon, extending from 
llama on the Orontes in the north to the Iledjaz 
in the south, Damascus being the cajiital, while 
the vilayet of Beii nt is w est of the ].e)>anon, and 
the old Jiubea is an independent sanjak under a 
muteserif,^ Thus the term ‘Syrian Christians' 
has little relation to the term ‘inhabitants of 
Syria.’ The most ei^mipndicnsive delinition of the 
former is ‘ tlio.se Christians who use or have used 
the Syriac language iu their liturgical services or 
as a vernacular.’ It thus inelmU's the Jacobites 
of Mesopotamia, the Ncstorians, the Maronites of 
the Lebanon, the Syrian and Chahhean UniaU, 
and the Christians of" St. Tiiomas in Malabar. 

The history of many of these Christians has 
usually been considered in Europe only as far as it 
alleets their relations with certain heresies, i.e. 
only from one episode (however imixutant) of 
their annals. These doctrinal questions have 
already been dealt with in artt. MoNoTHLLKTISM, 
MoNoPiiYsrrrsM, and Nkstorianism, and wdll 
therefore not be referred to in this article except 
incidentally, and w hen they are ne(;essary to 
explain the history or customs of the Syrian 
Christians. 

2. Syriac-speaking Christians. — Syriac is a 
branch of the Aramaic family of languages. The 
written or classical Syriac—tlie Syriac of the 
liturgies and patristic literature—was the language 
spoken at Edessa, and was not very distant (though 
ditiering somewhat in grammar and vuealuilary) 
from the Aramaic of Palm \ ra and that of Palestine 
(the Biblical Aramaic of the OT, or ‘ Chaldee,’as 
it used to he called), perliajis not more distant 

1 R. Fayne Smith, Thesaurus Syr incus, li. 2586. 

a Ib. ii.‘2.58(1. 3 75. \\, m585. * Ib. 

6 The GeiHjraphical Journal, 1, [1917] 13. 
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than some dialects of ‘Engliah’ now current in 
the British Isles are from one another. Th 
Edessa Syriac was the medium of commerce in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and was used far an ’ 
wide for literary purposes. But, tliough this was, 
and is, the written language, other dialects oi 
Syriac were spoken vernacular^ throughout a 
very wide district, from the Mediterranean to 
the ea.stern limits of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Adiabene (east of the Tigris), and southwards to 
the borders of Egypt and Arabia.* There were 
many Syriac-speaking monks in Egypt in the 4tl 
cent, and later.^ Even the Armenian Christians 
used Syriac till the 4th century.* Thus there 
were many Syriac dialects. They were not the 
lineal descendants of classical Syriac, but were 
rather in tlie position of sisters or nieces of that 
language.^ 

Syriac gradually gave way, vernacularly and to 
some extent liturgically, to Arabic after the 
Muhammadan conquest, though it has had locally 
a considerable inlluencc on the vocabulary, pro¬ 
nunciation, and even the grammatical forms of 
the Arabic which supplanted it.® Tlieonly Christ¬ 
ians who now speak it habitually are the East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldsean), among 
whom it is practically the only language used 
(though many of the Mo.sul Uniats also speak 
Arabic), the Jacobites of Jebel Tur, and the people 
of Mai 111 a near Damascus. The other Jacobites 
and the Maronites now ordinarily use Arabic for 
their vernacular. The Malabarese have probably 
never used Syriac vernacularly—unless the im¬ 
migrants from Persia used it for a while (see below, 

§ 9 )—but have always spoken an Indian dialect. 
It may be noted that many Jews in E. Turkey 
and Persia have a vernacular closely akin to the 
spoken Syriac of the Nestorians ; and the language 
of the Mandieans {q.v.), or so-called ‘Christians of 
St. John,’if they still exist, is another branch of 
Aramaic. In the early ages of Christianity tlie 
literary language of Syria proper was Greek (see 
below, § 3 ), but Syriac was the popular language 
there till after A.D. 500. It should be remembered 
that Antioch itself was a Greek, not a Syriac, 
centre. The city was predominantly Clreek, 
though Syriac was the language of numerous 
monks in it and its neighbourhood, and of the 
country people.® 

All the above-mentioned Christians use classical 
Syriac as their liturgical language ; and many of 
them use it still as their literary language, as all 
did till the Middle Ages. It will thus be seen 
that the prayers in the Church services are only 
imperfectly, if at all, understood by the majority 
of the worshippers. In Syria projier, however, 
many of the prayers are said in an Arabic transla¬ 
tion, so as to be intelligible to the people* ; they 
are then written in Syriac characters, and this 
combination of Syriac and Arabic is called 
Carshuni (Syr. qarshrinl)J But those services 
which are the bishop’s own— e.g., ordination—are 
in Syriac only, as are all the prayers whicli are said 
inaudibly hy the })riest. 

The vernaculars UifTcr from classical Syriac in different 
dej^rees. The East Syrian vernatuilar dialects, which vary a 
good deal among them.seivcs, differ from it perhaps as much 
as Italian from Latin, while the Ma'lula dialect has retained 
more of the older grammar and is les.s anal> lically developed.s 
This last vernacular is particularly noticeai)le as being pre¬ 
served by those who are so far isolated from other Syriac- 

1 M. Parisot, in JA \\. 1189S] ‘2JO, 

2 J. B. Lightfoot, A}>ostolic Fathers, pt ii,, Ignatius and 
Polycarjfi, London, ISSO, i, 327. 

8 F. C. Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 19. 

* T. Noldcke, Gramrnatik der neusyrischen Sprache, p. xxxv. 

® I'arisot, pp. 240, 240. 

® Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 46. 

7 Payne Smith, i. 790. 

8 See Parisot’s skeU-h of this dialect. 


speaking Christians. Ma'lula (called Seleucia by the Turks) 
is a village of some 1000 inhabitants, situated on a high plateau 
about 6000 ft. above sea-level, north-east of Damascus; while 
two neighbouring villages, though most of their inhabitants 
have become Musalnifins within the lost 260 years, also speak 
Syria(3 vernacularly. Ma'lula consists ecclesiastically of two 
divisions; half are of the Uniat Melkite rite (see below, i 6 ), 
half of the Greek Orthodox rite. Each division has an ancient 
monastery.! The local tradition is that the inhabitants are 
immigrants from the east, from the district of Singar or Sinjar 
(west of Motiul), which is now largely inJiabited by Yezidis, or 
so-called ‘devil-worshippers’; but this tradition is of very 
doubtful value.s 

Of all the Syrian Christians, whether they have 
lost their own vernacular or have retained it, it 
may be noted that their clergy are supposed all to 
be able to read and write and understand cla-ssical 
Syriac ; and most of them can do so, and can even, 
with some difficulty, speak it. But this is now 
only a.s a foreign language. 

There are some diflferences of pronunciation. The East 
.Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldiean) say d when the West 
Syrians (Jacobite) and the Maronites say d(e.g., nuilkd, malkd, 
'a king’), the former being the older sound, preserved to us in 
transliterations like Talitha (Syr. (lithd), Maranatha (Syr. Miran 
otha or possibly Miir.ana tha). The East Syrians hardly ever 
aspirate p (except when it is used to form a diphthong), and 
many of them never aspirate t or d; almost all of them pro¬ 
nounce the vowels Rhh^a (Rw&^) and Rwa(ia alike as u, the 
(5 sound being produced only by a combination of tlie vowel 
Zqapa (Zqapba) with w or aspirated 6 or p. One point with 
regard to transliteration of Syriac words into Roman characters 
must be mentioned. European Orientalists usually write twice 
a medial consonant in certain verbal formations and in words 
derived from them, because it is said to be ‘virtually doubled’ 
(e.g., ‘Addai’ for ‘ Adai’). The Syrians themselves, however, 
dislike doubled letters, and in their vernacular admit them 
only In a few (chieliy foreign) words, and in that case they 
pronounce each letter distinctly, like the d’a in ‘ mid-day.’ On 
the other hand, they sometimes compensate for not doubling a 
medial consonant by converting a preceding short a into a long 
one. Most of them pronounce aspirated Kaph (kJi) and I.Ieith 
(^) alike. 

3. Syrian Christianity in early times.—In con- 
sitlering the spread of Christianity in these regions 
before the theological controversies of the 5th 
cent, cau.sed the division.^ which exist to this day, 
w'e are faced with the difliculty that legends are 
the traditional groundwork of the religious history. 
It is not ea.sy to estimate the amount of truth or 
'alsehood that underlies the legends; hut there is 
10 doubt that all these regions were largely Christ- 
anized at an early period. 

(a) The Roman province of Syria. —Here we are 
not troubleil with legend. In the 1st cent, of our 
era the province extended to the Euphrates, and 
was conjoined with Cilicia.* Antioch was tlie 
civil metropolis, and was likewise the Iieadquarters 
of Syrian Christianity ; there the disciples were 
first called *Cliristiaris’ (Ac IT***). Greeks and 
Syrians were botli represented at Antioch (see 
above, § 2 ). There is no evidence as to the extent 
:o which the Church services were conducted in 
he Aramaic vernacular rather than in Greek ; but 
u'obably, at a time when the worship was in the 
Main extemporaneous, both languages were used. 
Though most of the people, perhaps, understood 
ireek, even if it was not their mother tongue, vet 
ixperience shows that the last sphere in which a 
ernaeiilar gives way to the language of commerce 
and public life is that of religion. It is therefore 
urobable that Syrian Christians in the Itornan 
irovinee to a large extent worshipped in their 
ernaeular from apostolic times onwards. But 
Ireek w as the literary language. Ignatius, bishop 
•f Antioch at the beginning of the 2nd cent., wrote 
n Greek (he calls himself ‘bishop of Syria’);® 
aician and Dorotheus, Diodorus, bi.shop of 'bar-sus, 
and Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (both these 
)f Antioch), Chrysostom, Theodoret, bishop of 
^'yrrhus—all of the 4th and 5th centuries—did 

1 Parisot, pp. 265-261. 2 /^. p. 270. 

8 W. M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on St, Paul's 
’ipistle to the Galatians, Loudon, 1809, p. 277 ; cf. Gal I'-^L 
* t'ov enifTKotrov Xvpia<; {Rom, 2 ; cf. 0, where he 8i)eak8 of th* 
church in Syria,' and God as its shepherd in his stead). 
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the same. The Antiochene school of theology was 
dearly a Greek school. A trace of the mixture of 
bynac elements may be seen in the 
Pilgnmaoc of bilom ’ Ethcria '), a work probably 
of the end of the 4th cent., which descHbes the 
bishop of Jerusalem as knowing Syriac (‘’), 

ut as always speaking Greek and having his 
sermons and the lections interpreted into ISyriac 
by a presbyter wlio stood by.^ 

In the 4th cent., when tlie provincial organization 
of the Church was promoted, Antioch was one of 
the great centres, and its bishop was called a 
‘ nieti ojiolitan ’ ; the corresponding verb is found in 
canon 19 of the Council of Antioch in encceniis (A.D. 
341), and the name itself in can. 6 of Nicaea (A.D. 
325), which says that theriglits formerly pos8e.ssed 
by Antioch must be preserved to it. Thus Antioch 
had long exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
neighbouring sees. Yet i\\^ Apostolic Constitutionsy 
a Greek work written in Syria c. A.D. 375, docs 
not mention metropolitans, any more than the 
other ‘Church Orders’ do.^ Tliis is important in 
connexion with the supposed dependenceot Seleucia- 
Ctcsiphon on Antioch, for which see below (c). 

(b) Kdessa. —This famous city of Mesopotamia, 
called in Syriac Ur-hai (now Urfa), was the capital 
of the kingdom of Osrhoene (a Greek name derived 
from ‘Ur-hai’). ‘ Edes.sa ’ was the (jlreek name 
for the city. The kingdom was independent till 
A.D. ‘216, when it was incorporated in the Koman 
empire. According to the well-known h‘gend of 
Abgar and Addai, Edessa was Christianized in the 
middle of tlie 1st cent. ; the legend is given in full 
in the Doctrine of Addai (see below, § 4 ), and in a 
shorter, and perhaps more original, form by Euse¬ 
bius,* who says that his account was translated 
from the Syriac. Edessa is represented as a 
heathen city, which worshijfped (the Doctrine tells 
us) Bel and Nebo,“ though Burkitt suggests that 
these names come from a j)erusal of tlie OT and 
not from any real historical reminiscence.® A hgar,^ 
the heathen king or toi)arch of Edes.sa, sends mes¬ 
sengers to our Lord, and a corresp4)ndence ensues ; 
after the Ascension the apostle ‘Judas Thomas’ 
sends Addai (called by hhisebius Thaddoius, and 
said to be one of the Seventy) to Ab;^ar to teach 
him the faith.® Addai does many mighty deeds ; 
one of his converts was A^^gai, who ‘ made the 
silks and headbands of the king,’ and he was made 
bishop “ by Addai as his successor. Addai died a 
natural death at Edessa, but Aggai was afterwards 
martyred by the son of Abj^ar ; and, as he could 
not consecrate his successor ralQt by reason of his 
sudden death, the latter wnis sent to Antioch and 
was ordained by Serapion the bishop. Narsai, 
king of As.syria, sent messengers to King Abgar to 
learn about all these matters. Such is the legend. 
As we have it, it is of the 4th cent., though clearly 
based on one that is a good deal older; K. A. 
Lipsius^® concludes that the extant correspondence 
bet\veen our Lord and Abgar was manufactured c. 
A.D. 2U0. What is the substratum of truth in all 
this it is not easy to say. The mention of Serapion 
(bishop of Antioch, A.D. 190-210) gives us a date for 
Palut, and Lipsius regards the latter as the lirst 

1 See art. Antiochknb TnEOLOOT, vol. i. p. 584 ff. 

* vii. 6. 

8A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambridtfe, 
1910, p. 72 f. 

4 UK i. Kl. 

8 So also the Acts of Sharbil, for which see below, §4. 

« Early Eastern Christianity, p. 17; cf. la 4Gh 

7 Most of the independent kin^a of Edessa were called either 
Ab^ar or Mu'nu. 

8 In the Ethiopia Preaching of Judas Thaddijeus in Syria 
Thaddams is associated with St Peter, not with St. Thomas 
(E. A. W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, London, 
1899-1901, text and Eng. tr., ii. 357). 

9 ‘ Guide and ruler’; so also the Edessene Canojis (see below, 
9 4) call the bishop, can. 17 and (?) 24. 

10 DCB iv. 881. lf>. iv. 876. 


historical bishop of Edessa. But there is no need 
to dismiss Addai entirely to the realms of myth. 
If the Edessenes were casting about for an early 
founder of their Church, they would be much more 
likely to fix on the great apostle ‘Judas 'riiomas,’ 
whose tomb was claimed for Edessa in the middle 
of the 3rd cent, (see below, § 9 ), than on the un¬ 
known Addai. It seems to be likely, therefore, 
that Addai (probably a Palestinian Jew) was the 
first preaclier of the gospel at Edessa, perhaps early 
in, or about the middle of, the 2 nd century. 'I'he 
real Abgar who favouied Christianity may have 
been Abgar IX., the last independent king of Edessa, 
Burkitt^ suggests that the eoiiseeration of PalQt by 
Serapion of Antioch represents a movement for 
clo.ser union with ‘ Westi'rn’ (Greek) Christianity, 
and perhaps means a l)reak in the episcopal succes¬ 
sion. 

In the 2 nd cent. Bardaisaii (Bardesanes) was 
horn at Edessa (A.D. 155-223?);^ he is reckoned 
as a Syrian Gnostic (thougli this is doubtful), and 
was a most Iccarned man, a great hymn-writer,® 
and author of a polemic against Marcion. All his 
works have perished excejd the extant Syriac 
treatise de Fnto, which is usually thought to be 
Ids; Eusebius* tells us that l»e wrote a book with 
that title. Burkitt® assigns the de Fato (which is 
called ill the MS tlie Book of the Laws of Coinitries) 
to Bardai^un’s disciple, Philip, on the strength of 
the work itself; but many tldnk that tbe insertion 
of ‘ IMulin’ (a very unusual Syriac name) is only a 
literary device, and that Hardaii^an himself is tlie 
real author. He certainly is the chief speaker in 
the dialogue, which is between a Cbristiun and a 
Iieathen, and turns largely on the question w hy God 
allowed man to sin. Eusebius® and Ejuuhanius’ 
say that Bardaisaii was originally a follower of 
Valentinus, and Epijihanius makes him always a 
Valentinian. The fullest biography of this erratic 
writer is by Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch (1JC6-99), hut his details cannot be 
entirely trusted. The school of Bardai^fui survived 
his death, and remained in opposition to tlie ortho¬ 
dox party ; Bahliula is said to have converted the 
remnants of it.® 

One of the most famous of the Edessenes was 
Ephraim (Ephrem) the Syrian (born c. 308, t373). 
He came from Nisihis'' to Bdessa and founded or 
reorganized a seminary there, whicli became the 
great university of the Ea.st, thou|^h for a wliile 
after liis death it fell under Ariaii inlluences. He 
was a demon only, said to haN e been ordained by 
Basil of the Caj)i)adocian Cmsarea, and to have 
declined advancement ; his own statement, that 
he had ‘tiie talent of the priesthood,’*^ does not 
contradict this, for in Syriac ‘ priesthood’ {kdhnuthd) 
includes all orders of the ministry. Ho w^as a luoit 
dilluse writer, and achieved a great fame in pos¬ 
terity.*^ 

Ill the 5th cent, the most famous Edessenes were 
two of the bishops of Edessa. Rabbula (bishop 
from 411 to 435) was the son of a heathen [)rie 8 t 
and of a Christian mother. He was converted 

I Early Eastern Christianity, j). 28 ff. 

a F. J. A. Hort, in DCB i. 25U ff., for the date. 

3 SCO art, Hymnh (Syriac Chribtian). 

4 HE Iv. 30. 

8 Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 14. 

6 Lite. cit. 7 IJa-r. Ivi. 

8 Bvu kiLl, Early Eastern Christiatiity, p. 189. 

9 Ah QppcurH both from the Syriac (Nsihhin, pron. Ni?iwln) and 
from the Greek, the middle i iw long, contrary to the ordinary 
prominci.Ttion. The word forms the end of a Greek hexameter 
in the e])ilaph of Abcrcius ; see the restoration in Lightfoot, 
Ignatius and Polycarp'^, i, 496. Burkitt haH pointed out to the 
present writer that the pronunciation with short i perhaps 
comes from the Armenian form of the name, ‘Mtabin.’ 

10 Sozomen, HE iii. 16. n DCD ii. 138 n. 

12 For Ephraim Hee also Thcodoret, HE iv. 26, and Jerome, de 
Vir. illustr. 115 ; lor a very unfavourable view of his intellectual 
powers see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 96 ff. 
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afterlie attained to ni.‘inli<RMl ; and hebei^ameagreat 
ascetic, and the friend of Cyril of Alexandria. At 
the end of his life he strennously opposed NestorinsA 
The otlier fanions hishoj) was Ins successor, Ibas 
(bislioj) from 435 to 457', who ^^'a.s imdined to favour 
Nestorius (see helow, § 8 ). 

Durinj.,^ all this period tin* Church seems to have 
made raj)id pro^j^ress. Kusehius''^ says that hishop.s 
from ‘the whole of Syria and i\l(;sopotamia’ at 
tended the diMlie.'ition of Constantine’s ^Teat church 
at Jerusalem in 335 

(c) The, Persian empire. —A great deal of li; 
ha.s ])ecn thrown on early Syrian Christianity 
Persia by the recent jiublication of the woiks 
Nestorian writers. JAirmerly we had to rely mainly 
on the accounts of Jacobite authors like i> 


I tlieir Christianity from Edessa, and Edessa possibly received it 
from Anliocii. The idea of patriarebates, it need hardly be said, 
beloiiRH to a much lalcr time tiuui tliese protended events. 
The East Syrian ('I’ersiati’) melropolitanates were organized 
c. A. I). 110. There i.s no early evidence of Antiocdi exercising 
Jurisdiction over (lie (Muireh in Persia. When Pa))a was con¬ 
demned by Ids 1 ) 11)1 })er bishops, lie appealed, anccessfully, to 
Edessa, and i>erli.aps to Nisi his. ^ 

An important event for the Church occurred in 
A.D. 297, when live PiTsiau prox ince.s weie coded 
to the Itoman emperor.^ J'his strenpt liened the 
ecclesiastical tics hetween East and ‘ West.’ The 
ces.sion made Nisiliis a Koman city. Ka most 
famous hishop at that time was Tames of Nisibis, 
who was born there towards the end of the 3rd 
c.eutury. Epliraim w'as his disciple, and w'as 
baptized by him, rfaim's himself was a gn^at 
author of JSyriac works.'* 


Ilchneus. 'The two sets of ac<!Ounts correct one 
another and dis[irove more than one myth; an 
Neale’s narrative in liis HIstory af the Holy Eastern 
Church^ needs much correction in this I’cspect. 

One leyend is a continuation of that of At);,^ar and Addai 
already me/itioncd. Mari, disciple of Addai, travelled fr(>i. 
/Odessa and evana'clizeci ‘ f’orsia (i’.#’. what heeanie later tli' 
eastern part of Asiatic Turkey, as well as the modern Persia), 
penetralinj' as far as the [)rovince of Ears. Mari is no 
mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai. W'hieh, however, has a hin 
that Christianity extended from Edessa into IVrsi.\. Nor is 
Mari mentioned in the lately piihlished and very v.ahiahh 
llixtory of Mslidia Zkh.a (lit, ‘Christ has eotnpierod '), of t/ie htl 
cent., whi('h slates that Addai was the apostle of Adiahene and 
Assyria (this afiparently contradiefs the uoidrine, which makes 
Addai live and die at Edessa), and that he ordained t‘(|niha as 
first hishop there. The .Vesloriun Sunhddhus. or liooU of Canon 
Ijaw,^ nanc's as the ‘ converters’ of that ref^ion Thomas 'of the 
Indians and Chinese ' (Sindjje), ‘ nartholomew, that is Nathanaid, 
of the Aramieans, Addai of the Seventy, ttie te.'ndier of A;,'-;;;!!, 
and Mari of Mesofiotainia and of all Persia.’^ This is all clearly 
mythical, but is tliere any truth underlying the legend? Some 
considei' ttiat tliere w’a,s no Christianity, or at least no organiza¬ 
tion of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanid empire 
was established by a revolution, a.d. 'Z'if). This is perliaps going 
rather too far. If there was nothing before the third decaade of 
the krd (;ent. to huil<l ui)ori, it is unlikely that so early a vvriter 
as Mshiha /kha could have given us such details; he <iould not 
have invmited Ppidha out of not hi .g. It is quite probable that 
there were Christiana in Assyria in th'* 2nd cent., for Tatian,^/ 
the disi'iple of Justin Marti r, tells u,s that he vv.a.a horn ‘ in the 


It is rcm/u kahlc tli.tt, though James Avas present 
at Nicjea in A.i), 325, the East Syrians knew 
notliing odicitiily of (Iiat eouncil till tlie Synotl of 
Scleu(;ia-C((‘.sip}i<m in A.D. 410, wdien they freely 
accepted the Niceue dt'crees ami creed, 'i’o this 
day hey use a rtilher peculiar vm-siou of the longer 
form, the so-called ‘ Constantino])le ’ crt'cd, which 
came into gtmeral use (see helow, § 9 ). The Allan 
controversy did not touch t hem ; and an illustration 
of this may he seen in the fact that Apliraabes, 
whose Homilies (see helow’, § 4) are a continuous 
exposition of the Clii istian faith, does not mention 
Arianism at all, though he lived at ji time when 
that heresy wa.s prevahmt in the ‘ West.’ 

The principtil h^.ast Syrian hisliops of Solcucia- 
Ctesiphon after Papa tirid Ix'fore the N«*,storian 
')eriod were Simeon Bar Sabae (rmiiLyred under 
:i<‘ipor II.), Yahbh-alaha l. (pron. Yaw-alaha), and 
Dadhishii. Of other bishops may bo specinlly 
mentionc-d Aphraates (Ajltraluit), in tlie 41,h cent., 
whose see was [lerhaps Mar Aiatttii, netir Mo.sul 
(see beloAv, § 5), and Marutha (early 5 th cent.), 
hishop of Mai[)hiLr(jat or Martyropolis, north of 
Nisibis, author of the Book of Martyrs (see helow, 
§4). Marutha often acted as adviser to the ll'rsian 


land of t-he Assyrians.’ This must h« discounted liy Llie fact 
that he jirohahly wrote only in Crock, tliougli many tliink ttiat 
his Duitf’ssaron (for which see holovv, § 4 ) was written in Syriac^ p 
and that he may therefore have been of Creek jiareiilajge, and 
have been converted to Christianity when in t/ie West. We 
learn from Epiphanins that he laboured in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia.^ In anv case there waa no l)ishf)p at Selcnciii- 
Ctesiplion, the twin-capital of the I’ei.si.an empire, situated on 
the Tigris lielow' It.ighdad, till the end of the .krd century. Papa 
ia the first known hishoj) of that city ; he was consecrated 
0 . 280. 

Another legend is much later, and professes to account for 
the exisletico of a patriarch at Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It is given 
by Bar llelir.eus and other wTiters, and in the Siiyihadhiiap riuA 
ig to the elTect (hat two men went from I’ersia t,o Antioch to 
receive the ejiiscojialc in 19l). According to the lirst writer, one 
of them was crucitied as a Persian s|)y, as was fiJlihha (j)run. 
§liwa, lit. ‘e.ross,’ still a common name), the hislioj) of Antioch, 
while the other escaped 1,0 Jerusalem and was consecrated there, 
returning with a letter conferring the patriarchate on the 
Church in Persia. The SfinhotihuH does not name Shhha, hut 
says that two jiatriarrhs, ‘one of the Mast and one of i he VVest,'Ut 
were crucilled on (he doors of llie church of Antioch, audit 
gives the }»rel ended letter of Die ‘ Western i>atriarchs ’ to the 
‘Easterns,’ liestowing on the latter a jiatriiiridmte, and absolving 
them from the duty of sending (heir jiatriarchs to Antioch to ho 
consecrated, 'rhe lirst |)atriarch, it says, was either Pai)a or 
Shahlupa—it does not ju-ofi'SH tf) he certain.n This .Shahlhjva 
wag probably the liislioj) of Aili.ahene, east of the Tigris and 
hetween Mie two Zahs, w ho was a eontemjiorary of Paj)a. The 
letter of the ' VV'esterns ' is a late forgery. The earlier writers, 
like Mshiha Zklia, know nothing of tlie story, desj>ite the fact 
that that historian wrote the life of Ahfi (I’alilmh, tho hishop 
who is said to have escajied. The whole is doubtless a fiction, 
and it is iinjirohahle that the Persian Chre .ins ever depended 
for their hisliops on Antioch, (hough they doubtless received 

I For his Biblical work see below, § 4 . 

Pd. Cioitit. iv. 4 : 5 . 3 Intrud. i. IkOlT. 


king and a.s amhu.ssador to the iioimin eniptTor. 
he Sunhadhus* mention.s jin e;u lier Mai uthri, who 
as (it Hays) jiresent JLt Nicma, but it is [iroliablc 
lat he did not exist, and that the statement is 
10 to a eonfu.sion. 

Tile period wa.s marked by many personal 
quarrels,*^ a featuie of later history also, and by the 
great perseeutiou under King Sajiur II. (tA.D. 
379), which la.stcd some 40 years find resulted in 
tminy martyrdoms.® 'j'ho Persian kings at one time 
tavuured the Ciuueh and at anotlicr persetuiteil it. 
It is important to noliee tii;it even in the early 
dfiys the nolitieal eonditious tended, quite apart 
from tlieologicfil eonsitleratious, to separate the 
Ea.st Syrians from the re.sb of Christendom. It 
was the policy of the Persian authoritie.s wlien they 
tolerated Christianity to separate it as much as 
possihle from that in the rival Roman empire. 
Anotlier perstuuition, at the instigation of the 
Mag ians, whose religion wa.s that of the State, 
broke out under King Bahram (Vjuiirane.s) V., 
c. A.D. 420. J'heodoret makes it arise under his 
predeifcssor Yazdegerd, though continued under 
Btihram, but Socrates® says more accurately that 
it arose after Yazde^erd’s death. 

The title of the bishops of Seleuciji-Ctesiphon, 
6 *.A.D. 400, was ‘ tho ('athoVutos of the Ea.st,’and this 
is still preserved by their successors. Tlie title 
‘ Pati ifLi eli ’ was added a little later, at the Council 
of Dadhishu, held A.D. 424 at ‘ Markabta of the 


^This ig here (jneted in the MS form lifted by (he Ne-storians 
themselves. It is also iricor|)oiated in a larger collection given 
by Ohahot {Synadiani Orientals). 

® E ^ To the (Greeks, 42. 

^ E. Nestle, in 11DB iv. 040. » lltxr. xlvi. 1 . 

9 ix. 1 , f). 

B/The ' VVe.st ’ moans what we should call tho ‘Near East.' 

B For Pijia nee .al)ove. 


^ W. A. Wigram, Introd. to Uu Hiit. of the Assyrian Church. 
p. 53 f. 

9 The provinces reverted to I’ersia in 3.52. 

* For notices of him gee Theodoret, fih! ii. 26, and Oennadiui 
de Script. Kccles. } 1 (continuation of Jerome’s de Vir. illustr.). 

* i. 3, 5. 6 Wigram, oh. iii. 

® Sozomcn, lIJS ii. 1011. 1 UE v. 38. 

« UK vii. 18. 
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Arabs.’ This council linnly establiHlied the in- 
dej)en<lence of the ‘ Eastern’ patriarchate. 

A. The Syriac Bible and early Syriac literature. 

—Before the doctrinal divisions of the 5th cent, 
there wan a considerable activity in Syriac litera¬ 
ture, all written in what we call ‘classical Syriac’ 

(seeabove, § 2 ). The (lospels were current in Syriac 
in live fornis, (a) The four ‘ Gospels separate ’ (Syr. 
EwaTKjdiycm da-Mphorrsh^), now ^^enerally called 
the ‘ ()hl Syriac,’ are known to us by two MSS: 
the Curctonian, discovered in E^^ypt in 1842, and 
ed. by Cureton in 1858 ; and the Sinaitic Syriac, a 
paliiupsest discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the monas¬ 
tery of Mount Sinai in 1803. Both of these have 
the above Syriac title, which distin^oiishes them 
from the Dlate.ssaron (see below). Both are perhaps 
of the 4 th century, 'the (hiretonian has the same 
type of text as the Sinaitic, hut diti'ers from it in 
many (h'tails.^ 

(/>) The l)iatcsisaro7\ of Tatian (2nd cent.), some¬ 
times calleil by the Syrians ‘ the Mixed [Gospels],’^ 
is a harmony of the lour Gospels, and is known to 
us throu^di acommentai y on it by E})liraim handed 
dow'u in an Arnuuiin.n translation, by (piotations 
in Aphraates, and by an Arabic translation of 
the llarmony itself made in the 1 Ith cent, by 
the Nesiorian monk Ibn at-Tayyih.^ ’I'ln^ 
tcssaron is mentiom'd in the Doctrive. of Adddi. 

(c) 'the I’shitta,^ or ‘ simple’ vei>ion, so called to 
distinguish it from the complicah'd recension of 
Thomas of Van^el (see below), is (he version still 
used by Syrian Christians. The name is lirst hmnd 
in the 8 th or titli C(uitury. 'I'liis version, which is 
now often called ‘ the Syriac VToate,’contains the 
whole Bible, O'l' and NT (\ucludin<^ the O'F Apoc¬ 
rypha), less 2 Peter, 2 and 3 dohn, dude, and 
Kev(dat ion. B(‘cause of its universal accei)tance, it 
may safely be assi^med to a date before thedivisions 
of the 5th century. The Gospels in this vet^siorr 
have been critically eaite<l by (b 11 . (;wilham.« It 
appears that d'atiaii’s llarmony was at otre time in 
poiiular use among the Syrian Clirisliaris hut early 
intliebthcent. Babbiila, hi>hopol E(h-ssa(seeabo\e, 

6 ami 'nieodoret, bishop of Cyr rhus, wei;e instru- 
numtal in itslieinfj nl.olisluula.ni .Inslr.jyo. .n av.u.r 
of the ‘sei-Miato Cospnls.' , h hoo.y ,i. 

been very ,;cnerally aeeo|)le( , vi/.. that the I MilU 
OosiieU are a revision of file sepmate (.ospels 
mmle early in the r,lh eent. muler Hie -’f 

Kahl.ula ■, that the Dialcssinim was w iilttn m 
Greek (hut see ahuve, § 3 ), prohahly nt Hjnne, hy 
Tatian, aiul tvanslateil into tsynae in his 
c A D 170 ; and that the ‘ separrde (.ospels date 
from e. A.11- 200, the translator being tainpar with 
the CiofesvaroaS 'Hiese views are 
rblliain who is inclined to assign a much eaiher 
da e io the Vshltta Gospels;’ he objects that 
Burkilt’s theory is not 

not pxnlain the disuppearance of the Uhl hyna ,, 
and does not account for the acceptance of the 
Pshitta in the 5th cent, by Nc.storians aiidJacolutt.- 
alil^^l« The fact that the East Syrians were not 
j c Wr N.‘^tori*in in Uabhula s Irtrte, or iirdeed for 
ft';;::: ubebb. Idnhsoc hdow. § S,, a,m.^rs ^ 
the pbseiit writer adequately to J' ‘i ' 

tLiib ready enough to accept such a version of the 

1 For m04 Forthodatesee Burkitt. harly 

i Burkitt, rcflhitta! Peshitto, or Poshito, but 

4 Usually wruton in R fe, leader an erroneous idea ol 

all these forms ,uve Also the first t is 

Oxford, WOl. 

? V (Oxford .M31189« 

f> On this last point see Burkitt, hmng. u. 

/gasUm Chrutianity, p. 59 ff. 


{d) Recensions of the Pshitta W'cre made by 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug (llierapolis, near the 
Ihiitlnate.s), A. I). 508 (not now extant), and hy 
Thomas of Harqel(‘ llarklean’ version), A.D. 616. 

Both of these writers were Mono|»hysites, and it 
appears tliat the only dissatisfaction with the 
Pshitta that made itself felt was among the 
dacoiiites, and not among the Nestorians. But 
even among the Jacobites that version remained 
supreme. 

Homo GharaGtci intic8 of tho Pshitta may here be mentioned. 

Its .MSS, unlike those of the Greek lUl.ie in the .Wh cent., all 
8 how inaGtieally tlic same text. Some of them are as old as 
the ."iLh Gcnt., the oldest, c. a.p. 41)0. One rather mUiceable 
dill'ereiice hetwoen t,he ‘ 01<i Syri.ac ’ and the i'shitta (Jospela 
oecurs in the Lord’s I’raver, where the former has ‘our con¬ 
tinual In-ead,' the latter'‘ tlie bread ((f our need.’ Another 
(litTerenee is in the ^^eiider of ‘ Holy .Spirit.’ dhe noun ‘spirit^ 
hem;^ feminine in S\riao, the oMer writers mak'o ‘ H 0 I 3 Sjurit 
feminine also, and Aphraates speaks of the Hedy (iliost as our 
moLlier,’just as Hie O'ftA/x'/ ac-ord> iig I" the Ucbreirs sjieaks of 
Hima.sour Lord's mother. Hut from Hie time of the PshgtS. 
onuards ‘ Holy Spirit’ is made masculine hy a Krammatjoal 
revolution, thoUKh in Lk 4* and Jii 7'*^ I’sli there is a survival 
of the older usai^e, the feminine bein|< retaineil. 

Hitherto we have oon.sitU red only the Go.siiels. There is no 
extant text ot Aets or t.h.e Lpistles okh r than the I'shgta, hut 
([notations in .Aiihrantes and m lOphr liin'.s L'ouivientd rjj an the 
ravUnr Idpodlrs, now ex tant on I \ in an Armenian translation, 
are ot some slight helii.l In Aphraates ami in the ^enmne vvorks 
of Kiihraim there is no Oicar reference to any of the Catholm. 
Fpi'^tles i’lic Doctrine of Addai expressly conllne.s the 
Scrii.tural canon to the Law and the Propliets, the Gospel, 

St Paul’s Epistles, and Acts. Thus the Pshgta, admitt.mg u 
does the princip.al Catholic Epistles, sliows an advance on the 
wav to a fuller canon.'-i The Pshgtiv OT was not revisei by 
Rahlmla, and is undonhledlv mueli older than his time, perhaps 
(Ultimo from the end of the “ind eenlury.^ Tlie iranslator had a 

poud knowledge of Hebrew, Ihone h he was somewhat miluenoed 

.v the Setitnuglnt. Burkilt thinks that he must have been a 
bw and that he mmh his translation for the .lews, who 
lad’prohahly settled at. Ede.ssa before it Imeamo a t.lhristian 
•entre The OT quotations of the Acts oj Jvdas J hoinas, the 
Doctrine of A<idaC, the luicssnic Canons, Aphraate.p (grillona, 

1 the iremiine works of Ephraim (for all these see below) agree 
large!' witli the Pshitta, hut their Gospel quotations do not do 
. 0 , U.e M.1,1 Syrijic ...,<1 U.o "... 

AfUT Italil.uli all Ihv .|nolalmi,» ,..1 l.'y ‘'f*''';,,:"!! ,,, 
Pshitta, tlie ‘Old .8} nac having tlius almost intirig dis- 
aiuieared 4 The ‘Old .Svri.To' Gospels appear to be later than 
thi PshgtaOT. as the trbiskitor of the former, translating direct 
rom Uie Greek, uses Hebrew proper names correctly trana- 
itemted from the Hel,rew. a.s does 

of the OT. The Old Syriac Gospel truns al,or could ^ 

this unless he had the correct forms of the proper names 
before him already in use.f* 

Of other early Syiiac works, in addition to 
litui '-ics, .some oMvliicli seem in their mam f(‘atures 
to litu'e been written before the inuUlle of the 5 th 
cent., and in addition also to early Synae trans- 
lation.s of Gieek hooks, the fullowin- may he 
mentioned. (1) The. JJmnUntion vnth d/d 7 ie.«t by 
Archelaus, bi.sliop of Kaslikar m Mesopotamia (3rd 
cent.?) its now extant only in Greek fragments and 
in a Latin translation, but was orignially written in 
Svriac (2) The iJortnne of Addai, already men- 
Uh. 5 i; is a NCi k cf (h.Oalicr l.nrl, or, 
lo It. A. l.ii.sius,’ of the hcgn.nnig, of g 

giving I he Icgcn.l of Ahgar (see above, § 3)- O) I 'le 
voluicinous works of Ephraim consist ol coinincm 
tarii's, homilies, letters, ami hymns.” At least one 
of his works. On Dm Holy S/nrH was translated 
into Greek before Jeronie^s time.” (4 Aphraates 
the I’ersian martyr ami sage, wrote his JJonnltes 
A I) 337-345 Their theological attitude ceUh for 
some"remark in view___ of their 


some reiiiaiK in , i-.v 

Hellenistic influence. There i.s no special dillereiice 

between him and ‘ Western ’ writers in the 

inent of the doelrino of the Holy Irimty, and in 

Aphraates, a.s elsewhere, bapti.sm is 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 

1 Burkitt, t:arly Eastern Christianity, 

lyl::'’;'54-5(1. „ »/5.j>.73: 

8 of to him wl^h we ha^. 

pre-Mnhammadan MSS, see Burkitt, ^eantj. il. 113, but lom* 
works in later MSS may also be genuine. 

» de Vir. illiistr. § 116. 
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Ghoat.* Man is a temple for God to dwell inJ 
But the doctrine of the sacraments must be noticed. 
The teaching about the eucliarist, indeed, is more 
or less that of the Greek-.s})eaking Ciiristians. "I’he 
body and blood of our Lord are received by the 
faithful. Fasting comnninion is enjoined, but 
special stress is laid on fasting from sin. Vet tliis 
seems to be only tlie complement and groundwork 
of the literal fasting. One passage,^ however, is 
thought by Burkitt* to show that Apliraates 
considered ba})tism, and the sacramental systei 
generally, to be only for ascetics, and not for the 
married laity. This conclusion has been much dis¬ 
puted. At least it is certain that Aphraates 
favoured the postponing of baptism till after 
marriage, just as Constantine jiost poned it till the 
end of his life. The same tinge of ultra-asceticism 
is seen here that appears in the Acts of J ad as 
Thomas (see below and § 9 }. But there is no evidence 
that this was more than the private opinion of 
individuals, or that the original Fast Syrian 
Church as a whole considered full memhership to 
be incompatible with anything but the ascetic life. 
(5) The Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum (or Kdessene 
Canons) was written c. A.D. 350 and is a kind of 
‘Church Order.’ As is the case with many books 
of that class, it puts injunctions into the mouth of 
the apostles, and it is of great interest as telling us 
of the customs of the Edessene Church in the 4th 
century. It makes Addai the apostle of Edessa, 
and Aggai,‘a maker of silks,’ the apostle of i^ersia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Media, the countries round 
Babylon, the ‘ Huzites and the Gelae, as far as the 
borcfers of the Indians and as far as the land of 
Gog and Magog.’ This shows that the East 
SyriaiLS at a very early date were a missionary 
body. ( 6 ) The Syriac Martyroloyy may be dated 
c. A.D. 350. It is found in the MS (dated 411) 
mentioned below. It mentions yahbib the deacon, 

08 well as Shamuna and Guria (on whom a metrical 
homily is extant), hut not Aggai, Sharbil, or 
Barsamya (see below). (7) Abba (x\bha, pron. 
Am'A), the disciple of Ephraim, wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Gospels, of which only a few fragments 
remain. (8) Cyrillona wrote his poems c. A.D. 
396.^ (9) The Martyrdoms of Barsamya and of 
dfabbtb, and (10) the Acts or Ilyponuiemata of 
Sharbil, are accounts of the deaths of three Edessene 
heroes.® (11) 'I’he de Fato of Bardaisiln (?) has 
already been mentioned (§ 3 ). ( 12 ) Marutha (§ 3 ) 

wrote his Book of Martyrs early in the 5th cent, 
to commemorate those who sutlered in Fersia in 
the great persecution of Sapor ii. (13) The Life 
of Rabhrdd (see above) was written shortly after 
his death, A. D. 435. (14) The A cts of Judas Thomas 

(the ai)Ostle) is a higiily interestiim religious novel, 
written by one who was of doubtful orthodoxy, but 
was perhaps a pioneer missionary in E. Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the 3rd cent., or possibly Bardaisan 
him.self, or at any rate one of his .school. The 
Syriac origin of this work is maintained by 
T. Noldcke and F. C. Burkitt® and other.s.'^ The 
Acts contain the well-known Hymn of the Soul, 
for an English translation of which see Burkitt’s 
Early Eastern Christianity, p. 218 If.; but the 
hymn is really an independent Syriac composition 
added to tlie Acts. The.se AtT.v, while unorthodox, 
are probably not Gnostic, being very different from 
the Greek Acts of John, which are thoroughly 

1 IJoni. xvii. 2 vii, 20. 

3 Early Ckrintianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 61 f., and 
80 the Inter Early Eastern Christianity, p. 125 ff, 

< HurkiLt, Euang. ii. 150 ; Lij^htfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp^, 
i. 16S. 

6 For a auiuinary of these histories of Barsamya and Sharbil 
see LiKhlfoo' op. cit. i. (10 f. I.igiitfoot remarks that they must 
not be taken ns tfeiuiine historw 
e>JThSt i. []S!>')-U)()U] 2autf., li. [lOOO-OlJ 429, iii. (1901-^2J 94, 
and Ecaug. ii. 101. 

1 For these Acts »ee further below, i 9 . 


I Gnostic. In the Syriac Acts there is no inner 
circle to whom alone the whole truth is taught.^ 
(15) Syriac may be the original language of the 
Clementine story which has been reproduced in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. An earlier 
form of the story,* perhaps of the 3 rd cent., haa 
lately been discovered in Syriac.® 

There arc also several translations of Greek works into 
Syriac which were made before the treat separation of Syrian 
Christians. Thus the works of Eiisehius were so trans¬ 
lated very shortly after his death MS of a Syriac 
ersion of the Martyrs of Palestine and tlie Theophania if 
xtant, dated A.D. 411, and this is not the orifrinal autograph,-* 
and another of the Ecclesiastical History is extant dated a.d. 
402.-'' Famphiliis the martyr, Eusebius’s teacher, had a society, 
c. A.D. 3(M), which translated Greek works into Syriac.^ The 
Ignatian Epistles were translated into Syriac (the ‘ Curetonian 
S.^riac Letters’) at least in the 5th cent., and, if the six 
adriitional letters are not an integral part of this version, 
probably earlier.'? It is noteworthy lliat .Syrian Christians, hv 
meansof classical Syriac, made many Greek works, philosophical, 
scienlifh*, and religious, krunvu to the East. Some Greek workf 
are knowfi to us only in their Swiac dress; and even some 
works in Armenian come to us Irorn the Greek through the 
.Syriac. The principal era of Armenian translations from the 
Syriac was the 6th century.** 

5 . West Syrians or Jacobites.—We now proceed 
to consider the divisions of Syrian Christianity 
which re.-^ulted from the Christological controversies 
of the 5th century. It is not necessary here to 
rej)eat the ac(-ouMts of those controversies which 
have already been given in iXxx'iEncyclopcedia ; but 
we may discuss the general history and the customs 
of the dilfereritSyrian bodies wdiich .separated from 
one another and from the ‘We.stern’ Church of 
Coii.stantinople and Itome. 

'i'lie Syrian Monophysites may be con.sidered 
lir.st.* In Syria pro[)er there was a constant con¬ 
tention between them and tlio Ortliodox for more 
than a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), and the patriarchs of Antioch were some¬ 
times Orthodox ami sometimes Mono})liy.site. The 
most famous of the latter was Severus, who main- 
ained possession of Antioch itself from a.d. 513 to 
518 ; ho was an author, and wrote in Greek. H(} 
was a great admirer and quoter of Ignatius’s 
Epistles.He w as tlie leader of his party till his 
death c. A.D. 540, after wliich a double .succes.sion 
to the patriarchate was continuous ; and it has been 
pre.served to the present day. The linal breach 
between Orthodox and Monophysites may be said 
to have occurred in the reign of Justin li., the suc- 
ce.ssor of Justinian. He persecuted the Mono- 
]>hysites, and an ac('ount of these troubles may be 
read in the tliird book (the only part extant) of 
John of Ephesus, a contemporary. John was 
Monophysite bishop of Ephesus in the 6 th cent., 
but be wrote in Syriac, and was the first Syriac 
hi.storian. He was a native of Amida (Diarbekr). 
For James of Sarug (f a.d. 521 or 522), who has 
been thouglit to have been a Monophyjsite (hut this 
is very doubtful), ami for other early Syrian poets, 
see art. Hymns (Syriac Christian), § i. 

The Syrian Monophysites are called Jacobites 
from Jacob Baradai (Baradseus), or Zanzalus, a 
monk of a monastery near Edessa, who came to 
Constantinople c. A.D. 540 to plead the cause of 
Monophysitism. After remaining there fifteen 

1 Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 
76-79. 

^ Edited with translation by A. Mingana, Some Early Judeeo- 
Christian Documents, Manchester, 1917. 

** For nio.st of the above works see W. Wright’s Shart Uist. oj 
Syriac Literature ; many of them appear in English in the 
‘ Ante-Nicene (hiristiarj Library,’ x\, (Edinburgh, 1871], though 
they cannot ail claim to he ante-Nicene, 

4‘DC71 ii. 320. 0 /h. n. 326. 

® Ijightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp^, i. 327. 

"? Ih. p. 320. ** Ib. )). 80f. 

® For the struggle between Monophysitism and orthodoxy 
after the Council of Chalcedon, and for the alternately favour¬ 
able and unfavourable attitude of the By/antij)e Court towards 
the latter, see art. Mo.Norii vhitism. With tiie opponents of 
Clialcedon in Fg\pt and in Armenia we are not here concerned 
Lightfoot, i. 178. 
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years, he was consecrated bishop by the imprisoned 
Monopliysite bishops in the capital, and sent to 
Syria to organize his sect. He consecrated Sergius 
to succeed Severus at Antioch, and appointed Paul 
the Black to succeed fSergius. He is said to have 
ordained two patriarchs, 89 bishops, and an enor¬ 
mous number of clergy. He is often called bishop 
of Rdessa, but Bar Hebreeus ^ says that he was a 
bishop with no lixed see. John of Ephesus was 
his panegyrist. He died in 578, and after his death 
the Monophysites were driven from Antioch. The 
term ‘Jacobites’ was a nickname, given by the 
Orthodox ; but the Jacobites tliemselvea readily 
accepted it, tracing it, however erroneously, to tlie 
apostle James, to wiiom also they ascribe their 
principal liturgy. Their controversy with the 
Greeks, like the controversy of the East Syrians 
with the Greeks, was not only theological; it was 
largely tinged with national ditl'erences. Indeed 
both were to a considerable extent contests between 
Syriac thought and Hellenistic culture. 

In the 7th cent, tlie Muhammadans conquered 
Palestine, Syria, and the East; and at first the 
new rulers favoured the Jac^obites as the rivals of 
the Greeks. The principal writer of this period 
was James (Jacob) of Edessa (t708), who was a 
poet, commentator, and letter-writer, and a volu¬ 
minous translator of Greek works into Syriac. To 
him, e.y., wo o\ve the knowledge of che ‘Church 
Order’ called the Te^tdincnt of our Lordy a Greek 
work of c. A.D. 850, now extant only in Syriac. 

The Jacobite patriarchs have continued to this 
day (at any rate from the 18th cent., or, according 
to Neale,from the end of the i6th cent.) to style 
themselves ‘of Antioch,’ though they transferred 
their residence to various places—to Malatiaon the 
Euphrates, to Amida, and finally (in the 12th cent.) 
to the monastery of Deir-el-Zaafaran (the ‘saffron 
monastery ’) near Mardin, where they have been 
ever since. 

Perhaps the most eminent Jacobite of all history 
was Gregory Bar Hebraeus, or Abulfaraj (t 1286), 
a man of Jewish parentage, who became a convert 
to Christianity and afterwards nutphrian or metro¬ 
politan of Mosul, having formerly held other sees.* 
He wrote many works, and his Chronicle (which 
may be read iu Assemani) is a valuable history. 
He seems to have been greatly esteemed even by 
his Nestorian opponents, who attended his funeral 
in large numbers ; he died at Maraglia (south of 
Tabriz), but was buried in the monastery of Mar 
Mattai on Jebel Maqlub (Syr. Elpeph), a day s ride 
north-east of Mos^ul, and Ids grave is still shown 
there. His Chronicle is, for his age, fairly trust¬ 
worthy, but when he deals with Nestorian matters 
it should be compared with the writings of that 
body. 

A less known Jacobite writer was Dionysius 
Bar-salibi (Syr. ^libhi, pron. ^liwi), also called 
James, metropolitan of Amida, a theologian and 
commentator, probably of the llth century. 

We know less of Jacobite organization and cus¬ 
toms, ecclesiastical and liturgical, than we do of 
those of the Nestorians, of which we have been 
fully informed in the last quarter of a century. 
For’^the modern Jacobites the best short account 
is to be found in O. H. Parry’s Months in a 
Syrian Monasteryy which has been largely diawn 
upon in the description which follows Ihe eccle- 
siLtical hierarchy consists of the patriarch ; the 
maphrian, who since the I2th cent, lias hjul his see 
at liar Mattai (see above) or in Mo^ul itself; am. 
bishops ot Jerusalem, Damascus or Homs (Emossa) 
Edessa, Amida, Mardiii, Nisibis, Maipliarqat (no^ 

Farqin ; see above, § 3) ^ 

Jezireh (on the Tigris), and Tur Abhdin (Jebe, 

1 Assemani, Bill. Or. ll. 827. * Gen. Introd. i. 162. 

3 Assemani, il. 244 ff. 


4 Ronaudot, Lit. Of. il. 4W- 


riir). There are also some bishops without sees, 

.8 at Mar Mattai, where, when the present writer 
isited the monastery in 1887, the establishment 
onsisted of one bishop and one monk. The patri- 
Tch is elected by the people, and the election is 
onfirmed by the bishops resident near Mardin ; it 
? common for the maphrian to be promoted to the 
hief position. The patriarch, or more rarely the 
iiapbrian, consecrates all the bishops, who must be 
ither monks or widowed priests; those chosen 
rom the monks are called nuitrdn, or ‘metro¬ 
politan,’ while those chosen from the widowed 
priests are called asqof (^Tricr/coTros), and are of 
lightly lower rank, not being eligible for the 
patriarchate or rnaphrianate. Each bishop has the 
irelix ‘Mar’ (‘my loid’) before his nanie.^ The 
patriarch and the other bishops are recognized by 
he State as judges for their own people, especially 
n minor matters, anti in questions of marriage and 
hvorce. The canonical age for the ordination of 
ishops is 35, of deacons ‘20 ; but this has never 
pcen kept as a fixed rule. Bar Hebrams was 
pidained bishop at 20 ; deacons are often ordained 
as little boys, but they must be able to read the 
Esalms in classical Syriac.. J'he parish uriests, 
A'ho are elected by the parisii councils of deacons 
and laymen, must be married men ; if their wives 
die, they enter a impujislery or else become asqof 
A second marriage is not allowed to them. The 
priests must let tludr beards grow, but they shave 
Jieir heads com[pletely. The leading priest in a 
arge town is often made a chorepiscojpus, but he is 
lot a bishop, and cannot ordain. There are many 
leacons in each village—they are engaged in secular 
vork during the week—as they are indispensable 
or the celebration of the eucharist. Minor orders 
are practically obsolete. 

Several ground-plans of churches may be seen in Parry.* The 
altar, at least in most cases, stands in an apse, not (as among 
the Nestorians) attached to the east wall, and there are seats for 
bishops and clergy behind. This is also the usual Greek custom. 
The whole sanctuary in Syrian churches, Kastorn and NVestern, 

Is called ‘ the altar ' (Syr. Ttox(lhb’l}d), though this name is sorne- 
times also given to the holy table itself. The latter is usually 
:>t stone, though in some of the Jacobite churches it is of wwd^.* 
There are side chapels with ‘ altars,' north and south of the 
sanctuary—the churches face east—and in some c^es, os at 
Mar Mattai, there is another chanel at the north side for the 
burial of bishops, called beith qaitdM (‘ house of tlie saints ). 
Between sanctuary and nave there is a stone wall or screen, 
sometimes with folding doors, and always with a veil. The nave 
has no furniture except one or two lecterns, altar is usually 

placed under a haldacchino. The Jacobites, like the Nestorians, 
do not allow images in their churches, but liave a great venera¬ 
tion for the cioHS. 

Monasteries are common ; the monks are often 
.aynien, thougli tlmy are sometimes in holy orders. 
The monasteries are under the rule of the diocesan 
bishop except where they contain the tomb of a 
patriarch or a maphrian ; in tliat case they are 
directly under the patriarch. Nunneries seem to 
be obsolete. The technical Syriac term for the 
monastic life, among both the Jacobites and the 

Nestorians, is ‘ sadness,’‘ mourning.’* 

The eucharistic liturgy ordinarily used is that of 
‘ St. James,’ a translation of which, in the Jacobite 
form is given in Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, i. 69 If. The Syrian Jacobites, 
Maronites, Uniat Syrians, and Malabar Jacobites 
all use the same liturgy with some variations. 
Leavened bread is used, and must be baked for each 
occasion. The leaven is handed down from remot^ 
a«ms as among the Nestorians. 'Ihe eucharist is 
reserved for the sick, but only for conmuinion on 
the same day. Little children (who are confirmed 
immediately after baptism) are communicated. 

1 Kor the forma of odmlsBion to holy orders see art. Ordinatioi* 

i;.!; etc. » Neale L 181 

4 Syr. abhUutha (see the Nestorian ^unhadhtm, vii. 2, can. 7, 

For a list of other Jacobite liturgies see Brghtman, f. p 
Ivili fl. 
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riie antidoron or encliai istic bread not consecrate^ 
(Syr. bilr/ct/LU — fA'Xoyia) is distributcsl after tlr 
service. The celehianf wears albe, itnice, un 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a maniple over eac 
arm, and a chasuble split down the front an 
buckled with silver at the neck. The vestin 
takes place in tlie sid(i chapel, where also th 
elements are preparefl. There are in some chiirche; 
daily eucharists. There are no special vestnmnt: 
(except ^drdles, ami often, for the deacons, 3 tole.s 
at tlie daily otbces. These bust have not beer 
published, and exist in manuscript only. One o; 
the ^^reat fc^atures of Jacobite worship is th 
peculiar addition of ‘ who wast cru<;ili(i<l for us* t( 
the Trisapion (‘ Holy (lod, Holy Mighty, H<>1> 
Immortal, have mercy Uj)on us’), whicli is used a 
many of the services. Tbeaddition was first imuh 
by Peter the Fuller (fA.D. 477), and was eaf^mrly 
adopted and retained as a test of iMofiopliysitism. 
f^aptism is notallowial to be administered in private 
houses. Thecliild at iiajitism is signet! witli moron 
or unguent (whi(hi is cuns<icrated once a year by tin 
patriarch), anointed all over the body with oi 
(which has been hallowed by the moron), immers(‘< 
in water thrice up to the neck, clothed, and con 
firmed.^ Confession before communion is recom¬ 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons^ are more strict, and insist on 
confession before (communion on Maundy I’hursday, 
Christmas, and Pentecost.'* The fast.s are some¬ 
what severe. Beside.s Lent and Advent, both of 
which are strict fasts, tliere are (a) the Fast of the 
Ninevites, three days in spring, said to h.avo been 
instituted owin^ to a plague in the 0 th cent.,® and 
strenuously maintained also by the Fast Syrians; 

(b) the Fast of tlie Apostles, after Pentecost; and 

(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-15. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts in eacli week, from suiuset to 
sunset. 

The Jacobites are to bo found chielly in Meso- 
jiotamia and northwards to Ifarput and Oiarbekr, 
but tlnu’o are also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a (certain number around Moi^ul. 
The largest numbers are perhaps to be found in the 
liilly region of Jeliel Tur (Arab, also Jh’ir 'Abdin ; 
Syr. Tur 'Abhdin), N. of the line Mardin—Nisibis 
-^ezircli. In tliis district Syriac is still spoken 
vernacularly. Here some of tlieir oldest and most 
interesting churches are situated.® It is always 
difficult to reckon numbers in Turkey ; but 
(jlibbon’s estimate of from fifty to eighty thou.sand 
is certainly too low. We may perhaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less than 200,000.® 

Certain communities of Jacobites have become 
Uniat (see below, § 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
came to Mesopotnmia in 1540. In 1646 the Uniat 
patriarchate was li.xed ;it Alejipo, and the j)atriarch 
took his title from that jdace. The Syrian Christ¬ 
ians in that neighbourhood mostly belong to that 
jurisdiction. 

6. Melkites and Uniats. —The former name, 
which is derived from Syr. malkCi (‘ king’), a word 
used also, like/ilacriXfus, for an emperor, was invented 

1 But the ancient arul authoritative .lacohite Htateraerit of faith 
(the ‘Creed of our Sainted Fathers’), puhlished by the Syrian 
Patriarchate Education Coniniitiee in Ejij^hsh (The Ancient 
Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, I^oiidon, 1908), emphatically 
states that the Trisa^don with this addition is addressed to ‘ the 
Only-l)e^^ottonSon,’an(l not to ‘ the Three blessed Persons'(p. 10). 
This ‘ Statement of faitii’ is quite free from Monophysitism. It 
denies that the divine nature of our fjord was comminjj^Ied with 
the human nature, or that tlie two natures became commixed 
and chauKod so os to j^ive rise to a third nature, ami asserts that 
the two natures Ijecame united in indissoluble union without 
confusion, mixture, or transmutation, and that they remained 
two natures in an unalterable unity. 

2 For early Syrian baptisms see below, §8. 

3 Several eoHections of these may be road in H. Denzinger, 
Ritus (Jrienlalium, i. 476 AT, 

* Ib. p. 487. 8 Wijrram, p. 214. 

® Parry, p. 109 ff. ^ vi. 66. 

8 For the Jacobite* In India see below, fio. 


in the 10th cent, by the Jacobites for thoseCliiist- 
ians who adhered to the Couricdl of Chnlcedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning ‘ royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand only by the su]>poit of the 
lioman emperor. It may ho compared with the 
nickname ‘Krastians’ used in this country at the 
jire.sent day ; both have a somewhat similar shade 
of meanirlg^ Put the name ‘Melkites’ was ouite 
readily accepted by tliose to whom it had been 
given in derision,^ and was applied to all those 
who were in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Creek. In compara¬ 
tively recent times the name lias been given, and 
given exclusively, to the Christians of >Syria and 
Egypt who have been drawn from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Home. 
Such, e.j,, are the ‘ Syrian Melkites,’ whose liturgi¬ 
cal language is, or was, Syriac. 

'I'lie name ‘Uniat’ is .a[>plied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united U) Home, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, liturgical 
language, and ecclesiastical customs, esjiceially as 
to tlie marriage of their clergy—though in all 
these res{)ects modifications, sometimes very con¬ 
siderable, have been introduced. The earliest of 
these ‘ Llniats’ are the Maronites (see below, § 7); 
but tlnu'e are also four Uniat Churches ol the 
Gneco-Shavuriic rite—tlie Bulgarian, (ireek Mel- 
kite (formed of Arabic-speaking Crtliodox after 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Kumaic or 
Jioumaniaii, and Kuthenian ; tliere are also the 
Armenian Uniats; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
tiie Jacobites in 1646 (see .above, § 5 ) ; the Chaldiean 
Uniats, drawn from the Nestorians (see below, § 8); 
and the Malabar Uniats (see below, § 9 ). The 
Uniats have nine IListern patriarclis. 'i’hose of 
Constantino])le, Alexandria, and Antioch live in 
Homo. In addition tliere are Uniat patriarclis of 
Jerii.-^alem ((jreek), Antiocli (Maronile), Antioch 
[Creek), Antioch (Syrian), Cilicia (Armenian), 
Babylon (Chaldiean).^ European readers are 
)ften confused by the fact that there are no fewer 
■ban six patriarchs who take their title from 
Antioch—one (ireek Orthodox, four Uniats, and 
me Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use tholitui gy of ‘ St. James 
he rubrics are often in Carslmni (Arabic in Syriac 
diaraeters), the audible prayers both in Syriac and 
n Carsliurii, the inaudible in Syriac only.^ The 
71uild;ean Uniats use the liturgy of ‘ Addai and 
-lari ’ with some amendments; their daily services 
are considerably abbreviated comjiared with tliose 
3 f the Mestorians, and in the ease of the long festal 
Night Service about si.x-soveiiths are omitted.* 

7. Maronites.—I’hesc Syrian Christians of the 
Lebanon derive their name from their teacher 
ohn Maro, or Maron, a learned monk, who was 
lamed patriarch of Antioch, perha[)S early in the 
th century. He has often been confused with an 
larlier Maron, called by Cihbon® ‘a saint or 
avage of the fifth century,’ wliose relics were 
(reatly venerated. In the time of John Maron 
he Monubhelete contioversy was still going on, 
nd these Lebanon Christians espoused that cause.® 
Jiey were thus in opposition to their Christian 
leiglihours, and later, as Christians, to the Muliam- 
ladan authorities ; and they received the nick- 
ame ‘Mardaites’ or ‘ liehels*^ (Syr. maridh^). 

In 1182 they renounced Monotheletism under the 
.ntiuence of their patriarch Aimeric, and were 
inited with Rome, then numbering about 40,000 
;ouls.^ At that time the connexion with the West 

1 Gibbon, vi. 44, note 109. 

2 A. Rilev, ‘ Synopsis of Oriental Christianity,’ The Guardian. 
liii. 947 (C7th June, 1888), since reprinted. 

8 Briy:htnian, lAturgiee EoJitem and Western, i. p. Ivi. 

4 Conybeare-Maciean, RitucUe Artnenorum, p. ‘298. 

^ ^'i. 65. « See art Monotublitwm. 

7 Neale, Qen. Introd. i. 164. 
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was through the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the destruction of that kingdom in the 
I4th cent, relations with Rome were at times 
broken oil', but they were resumed, and still con¬ 
tinue. In the year 1584 Po^)e Gregory XIII. 
founded a college in Rome lor training their 
cler|.;y, and this institution has the honour of 
having in the 18th cent, educated the learned 
brothers J. 8. and J. A. Asscmiani, to whose 
literary labours scholars are so much indebted 
for their knowledge of Syriac Cliristianity. The 
Maronites subscrihed tlie decrees of the Council of 
Trent in 1736. 


They are allowed to retain their own liturgical t 
customs, and use the Syriac ‘ St. James ’ and other b 
ananhorjis.^ The rubrics in the printed books are 
in Carshuni ; some of the formuhe are in Carshimi i 
and Syriac.^ 

The Maronite clergy may marry. They also c 
elect their own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of i 

C^anohin {KOiv6^i.ov), in the Lebanon, and has under ;i 

his juristliction bishops at Alcpno, Trinoli (in Syria), 
Byblusand Rotra, Baalbek or lleliopolis, Damascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyi'ins.^ Their 
numbers are dillic.nlt to estimate, tiibbon^ gives , 
150 priests and 100,000 souls, but they probably 
number about a quarter of a million. 

They have sullered much from tbeir feuds with 
their neighbours, the Druses, and in Die year i860, 
after great massaeres of the Maronites, (lie British 
and Freneh governments intervened for their 
protection. 

8. East Syrians, or Nestorious.-Wo may now 
take up the history of the Church in the Persian em¬ 
pire from the middle of the otli ('.entury.*^ 1 he. hrst 
great event for the Last Syrians after the Council 
of Lphesus, A.I). 431, was their linal exj^mlsion by 
the emperor Zeno from the school of Ldessa and 
the consequent founding of tlie scliool of Nisibis, 
A.D. 48<). Ibas (Syr. Ihihha, pron. ihiwil, lit. 
‘given’), bishop of Edessa, who w'as stiongly 
Dvonhysite, had been condemned ey tlie Latro- 
ciniuiii, or ‘ Robber Synod.’ of Lphesus in 449, hut 
wa.s aciuiilted and restored to liis see by the Council 
of Cluilcedon two years later, after having anathe- 
matize.il both Nestorius and Lutyches. hiH 

lifetime the Monophysites made no way at Ldessa, 
but after his death in 457 they became pren onn- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled tlieir 
opponents. This was a decisive event m the \ ei sian 
eVurch. Althougli up to that time it had ha<l no 
direct dealings with Nestorianism, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the intlux of Nestorians 
from the Roman empire greatly strengthened tl.at 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the^Rersian Church at some dehnite date in 
ulf 5U: emit, espoused 

therefore cut ofV from the Catholic Chuich. me 
process was a gradual one. Tlie principal 
Fn the lattm half of the 5th cent, was that of Bar 
Harsumas lit. ‘son of the fast’), bishop of 

monks of Mar MaUai (see abo^ 


85 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
roin the Persian king, and there declared that his 
Jiurch knew nothing of Nestorius ; he was admit ted 
o communion by the Orthodox, having anatlie- 
latized Bar Soma.^ We may perhaps discount his 
tatement as an Oriental exaggeration ; but the 
ucident shows tliat the se})aratiori was not yet 
omplete. Still later, good relations with Constan- 
'nople took place in the time of Mar Abha (prim, 
wa) the Great, a contemporary of Jacob Baradai 
lee above, § 5 )* 1 his prelate, a convert from 

rlagianism, was cat hoi icon from 540 to 552, naying 
cell a teacher at Nisibis, and having visited 
eru.salem, Egypt,Greece, and Constantinople in the 
hue of Justinian. In his Calholicate, as it would 
'em, the Council of Chalcedon was accepted by 
le Last Syrian Church.'I’he quot^ 

ith approval one of its canotr;, and dates the 
ouncil as “ioth October, 763 of .Alexander,’ ».6. 
.D. 452 (^ic) ; the session of that day was \>articu- 
irly solemn, and was at tended by the emneror and 
;m\>ress: it ended the primupal work of the 
ouncih* 


, ,-or . ot these eee Bri«ht.nan, LUurgU> Eastern one 
Wetitem, p. Iviil. 

* ?• */'’• i..trnd \ 164 For their fonns of admission 

„„;"S7e"e irXhl JtL (OhrietUo), 5 

J Fh”he doctrinal controverej which occupied the Oounc 
of Ephesus see art. NnsTORiAmsM. 


One of the first matters diseuHsed in this period WM the 
larrmire of hiahoi>9 and i A co'int il vsaa hiild m 484 at 

ieith Uphivt (also ordlnl Ooiulisiu-or, perliaps the inodeni 
Jliiraz) ; it allowed IIk-im m marry, and even peruuUed a Kee.ond 
■nirriaire to t lerieal widowers. This was ('.oiitirined m a council 
,eld l)v Aca'- iis in the following year. Sev(;ral patriarchs w-^re 
lariied ; Babhai (pron. tla-wui), ealholi-'OH from m to 
nc' .-ssor Sila.s, hlisha, Paul, ami Ezekiel, all of the Cth 
iMiHiry.o But .Mar Abha set his fare against ein.scopal marriage, 
iniself declining to laurrv ; ami after Ids time it became 
he present rule is tti vt a liistiop must be a rabban ( monk, 
utsee below), and may not marry or have married and must 
ever have eaten Hesh-meat ; nor must Itis mother have eaten 
leat during her pregnancy.« There is evnlfmco that the rule 
gainst eating meat did not hold in the 7Ui i^ 

loteworthy that Et)edjcs\iH (see t)elow) in lus Sunhadhus 
.msses over the question of epiMmpal marnoge in silence, and 
‘oes not refer to the decrees which pormitted it.« 

Thttdelinite otlicial adoption of Nestorianism, or 
f what was taken for such, must be dated at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., when the Last Syrians 
ormally repudiated the term ‘ 1 lieotokos and 
adoptecl the plirase ‘two qnomt^, one pnn^opa 
7 rp 6 (rw 7 rov), two natures’ with reference to our Lord, 
die opposition to tlie ‘ Ne.storians ’ of the Mono- 
hysito minority in Persia was greatly strengthened 
:y the inllux of a large number of captives of the 
latter persua.sion from Syria, in 540 and 573, under 
Chosroes l. ; the intluenre of Shirin, the Christian 
:^ueen of Chosroes II. (590-628), was latterly in their 

**^Mon'a.sticism was at one time a most Honnshing 
nstitution among the Last Syrians. I honias of 
Marga (see below) gives u.s a graphic desci iption ot 
,is own monastery, and we liave other sources of 
nformatiou in Sozomen,^* in P. l>edian s Acta 
Marturum et Sanctorum, and else^yhere. * It seems 
to liave been introduced into tko Last from Lgyp 
by Mar Awgin (pron. Ogin ; = ‘ Lugeiiiu.s, 
who founded tlie lamoiis monasteries of Mount IzLi 
near Nisibis) and Deir-el-Za'afaran (near Alardin ; 
see above. § 5). He is sa'id to have been the 
of James of Nisibis. Ills Life is included in 

; 1 V Ttu CAurcCJi. U.. iii. 

Wi^rani, pp. 1V6, 178. 212 ; Budife, Book of Cocemor., i. p. 
cxxxii f. 

- ? Wiurw" p. 219. Eusebius (ff« li. 23) says that .lames the 

■ unlwras -ays that bishops were umally 

" '■".'’Cm “ T''S.''hh';t'’"he"- latest invesliKations show that 

quite orthodox. jj 

„ 1. F(r‘an a^cLnt o( the ln»titulio» «. UuOFe. « 

Governors, i. F- exviiff. 
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Bedjan’8 work, but it is remarkable that Thomas 
of Marga does not mention him. The great organ¬ 
izer of monasticism among the East Syrians was a 
later monk, Abraham of Kashkar, a town between 
the lower Eu|)hrate3 and the Tigris. Abraham 
refounded Mount Izla in tlie 6tli cent., and liis 
canons, which are still extant,^ are included in the 
Nestorian Snjifunlhun.^ His successor as abbot, 
Dadhishu, made canons accepting the doctrines of 
Diodoru.s, d'heodore, and Nestorius.^ The rules as 
to jurisdiction of niona.steries were the same as 
among the Jac()l)ites (see above, § 5) I hi the ‘ patri¬ 
archal ’ monasteries the diocesan bisliop might not 
olficiate nor he mentioned in the litany.^ One of 
the most famous of the mona.steries wa.s that of 
J^eith 'Abhe (pron. 'Aw(^), probably founded by 
Jacob of Lashum, a monk of Mount Izla, in the 6l h 
cent. ; its situation is uncertain, but probably it 
was near the OreatZab.® 'I'liis monastery produced 
from tlie 7tli to the 9th centuries many patriarchs, 
as well as its famous historian, d’homas of Marga. 
The monastery of Kabbari Hormuzd, about 3() 
miles north or Mosul, is to the village of 

Aloosh (Elkosli), wliere the tomli of the [)rophet 
Nainim, in a Jewish synagogue, is still shown. 
The monastery was founded by Hormuzd of Beith 
Laphat, c. 600. He sjient the last 22 years of his 
life tlieio and was buried within it, as were several 
);itriarc)is,*^ The number of monks had dwindle<l 
rom fifty in 1820 to about ten in 1890,’ a new 
monastery having been built at the foot of the hills, 
not far away. VVheu the present writer visited the 
two monasteries in 1887, tJiere was in tin; new one 
a large number of monks, busily engaged. Both 
the mona.steries now belong to the Uniat Chahheans 
(see above, § 6). Tliere were al.so many other 
monasteries elsewhere.“ 

Mona.steries are now quite obsolete among the 
Nestorians, though a few rabbans (monks) live in 
the w’orld under a private rule, neither marrying 
nor eating meat, such as the late well-known 
Rabban Yonan (Jonali) of Quehanis.^ 

Amonjif a large nuinl)er of Nestorian writers the following inav 
be mentioned. Narsai (t c. 602), a poet and homilist, called 
‘the ftarp of the Spirit,' went to Ntsibis from Edessa on the 
expulsion of the Nestorians. Ebedjesus says that he wrote 300 
homilies ; of these 47 have been published in Syriac by A. 
Mingana, and those on the euchanst and hapti.sm, translated 
into English by R. 11. Connolly, are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the early East Syrian rite. Mshilia Zkha was 
the writer of a most valuable history in the 0th century (see 
al)Ove, S3). Ishu'yahbh iii. (pron. lahuy&w), who was catho- 
licos for t en years from 050, was the reputed author or reviser of 
the ordination and baptismal services, and also of the Hudhra 
(see below). 10 In the earlier Syrian rite of baptism, as evidenced 
by Narsai, the Syriac DidancaLia, and some other Syriac de¬ 
scriptions, the anointing seems to have been only before I)apti8m ; 
the post-baptismal anointing was added among the Jacobites in 
the 6th cent., prohalOy by .Se' crus (see § 5), arid among the 
Nestorians by Ishu'yahbh. U Thomas of Marga, bishop in the 
9tli cent, of that city (on the Zah) and metrojiolitan of Reith 
Garmai (east of the Tigris), was a monk of Reith 'Ahhti (see 
above); iiis Bonk of Governors^ a monastic histor}', is most 
valuable as filling a gap of 800 years in the history, otherwise 
hardly known, (jeorge of Arbela, metropolitan of Mo^ul and 
Arhela (south-east of Mo^ul) in the lOtfi cent., wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the services of the Church, which is valuable for the 
history of the Nestorian liturgies.c.i Mari Ibn Suleiman (‘son 
of Solomon ’) was a chronicler^of the 12ih century. Ehedje^ns 
(E. 8yr. 'Ahhdishu, pron. 'Odishu, lit. ‘servant of Jesus'), 
metropolitan of ^ubha (pron, Huwa), by some identified with 
Nisihis,!^ in the 13th cent, compiled the Nun/iad/tus, or ‘Rook of 

1 Book of Governors, i. p. cxxxiv. 3 vli. 3. 

Ib. vii. 4 . 4 vii. 0. B Rudge, i. p. xliff. 

^ lb. p. clviifT. 7 76. ji. clxix. 

For the Jacobite monastery of Mar Mattai near Mosul see 
8 5- 

Maclean-Rrowne, Catholicos of the East, p. 19. The Stai- 
liadUus forbids monks to marry ‘ like the rest of the clerks and 
laymen ' or to eat meat in their monasteries (vii. 2, can. 6). 

Cf. Rudgo, i. p. Ivi. 

T. 'Fhompson, The Offices of Baptism and Confiruxation, 
Cami)ridgo, i!M4, p. 31. Sec also art. Confirmation, §§ 6 , 7 . 

T4 For an account of this hook see Connolly, Liturgical 
Bomilies of Narsai, p, 75 tf. 

18 But see R. Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. ii, 3.873. 


Canon Law,’ now In constant use by the Nestorians, though 
many of its provisions have become obsolete.* 

The uiis.sions of the East Syrians have been far 
extended. Their work in India is attested in the 
6th cent, by Cosnias Indicopleustes (sec below, § 9). 
Gibbon remarks'-^ that ‘ tlie barbaric churches, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost 
infinite.’ The mi.ssionaries extended their labours 
to Socotra, Ceylon, Turkestan, and even to China, 
where tlie Nestorian monument of Si-ngan-fu, dated 
A.D. 781 (‘1002 of the Greeks’), attests tlieir 
activity, which also gave rise to the legend of 
Prester John [q.v.], a su(»po.se(l priest-king in Tar¬ 
tary. Wherever they carried their teaching, they 
used Syriac as their liturgical lan^uiage, even 
though it was not that of the people.* Thus the 
Malabarese have always used Syriac liturgies. 
This great activity swelled the numbers of Syrian 
Christians exceedingly, and the Nestorians and 
Jacobites together are said to have been more 
numerous than the Greeks and Latins together.^ 
Under Muhammadan rule East Syrian Cliristi- 
anity was alternately favoured and persecuted. 
Under Tamerlane (‘ Timur the Lame’) in the 14th 
cent, it was almost annihilated. But a remnant 
survived ami is .still to be found in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in E. Turkey, in the upland plains of 
Azarbaijan in the north-west of the present Persian 
kingdom, e.specially in that of Urmior Urumi (often 
called in Europe Urmia), and in the low-lying plain 
of Moijiiil (Nineveli). Tlie patriarch, who after the 
foundation of Baghdad (A.D. 762) had left Seleucia- 
('tesiphon for thatinty, later removed to the north. 
But (lisputes as to the succession divided the patri¬ 
archate. The Nestorians themselves are now under 
tlie rule of Mar Shimun (these two words are 
)ronoiinced as one and are accented on the tir.st and 
ast syllables), who lives at Quehanis in the almost 
inaccessible mountains whieli surround the Great 
Zab, a beautiful retreat near the small town of 
Julamerk. Each successive catholicos takes the 
name ‘Shimun’ (Simon), whatever his baj)tismal 
name. The East Syrians of tlie Moijul j)lain, now 
called Chaldicans, have been united with Rome 
since 1680, when they were received by Pojie 
Innocent XI. Their head (‘ j)atriarch of Babylon ’) 
bears the name Mar Eliya (Elijah). He has several 
bishops, each styled metropolitan, under him. He 
retains the title (‘of Babylon’) which the Nestorian 
patriarchs often used when they lived at Seleueia- 
Cte.siphon ; it is also found in the Sunhddhiisffi 
There were at one time patriarchs at Amida (Diar- 
bekr), who also were united with Rome ; these 
bore the name Mar Jo.seph. 

All tlie East Syrians .speak Syriac vernacularly, 
though many of those in the Mo^ul plain speak 
Arabic also. It is common to hear the sailors on 
the Tigris steamers talking vernacular Syriac, these 
being Chaldman Uniats. 'The total number of 
Nestorians and Uniats combined is, or was till 
lately, perhaps about 300,000. 

A detailed account of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Nestorians is given in Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the 
East, ch. ix. The patriarch, or catholicos, has under him a 
inalrdn, or metropolitan, who bears the dynastic name of Mar 
tlnan-ishu (‘ mercy of Jesus'), and several bishops, the number 
varying considerably from time to time. The present method 
of filling bishoprics (including the patriarchate) is for each bishop 
to bring up one or two boys or young men, his nephews or near 
relatiNes, as potential successors. Such a one is called In the 
vernacular 7id(ar kursl (‘ keeper of the seat'), and is not allowed 
to eat meat or marry ; the bishop ordinarily nominates the one 

* For a list of the works of Ebedjesus see Asseniani, Bibl. Or. 
i. .8fT., 380ff. O. P. Badger {Nestorians and their Rituals, ii. 
380 ff.) gives an English translation of his best known work, the 
Marganithci (‘ Pearl and (ii. 301 f.) of his catalogue of authors 
and their works, chiefly East Syrian. For East Sj rian hymn- 
writers see art. Hymns (Syriac Christian). 

vi 49. 3 Renaudot, Lit. Or. ii. 663. 

4 Gibbon, vi. 60. 

® ix. 1. The above remarks and much of what follows apply 
to the time before the Great War, 
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whom he wiHhes to succeed, but in theory the people elect from 
fcmonK the ‘ keepers of the seat.* In the U.th cent, the catholicoa 
made a law restricting the catholicate to members of his own 
family. This was an innovation, thoujih perhaps not a very 
recent one. The catholicos consecrates the bishops ; but the 
metropolitan consecrates the catholicos.^ 

In most villa^^es there is at least one priest, in some several; 
and deacons are very numerous, as the eucharist cannot he 
celebrated without the assistance of a deacon or of a priest acting; 

08 deacon. Occasionally a priest is made an archdeacon {arkan), 
but this is now only an honour, not involving? special duties. 
Formerly there were chorepiscopi and periodoutai (‘vi.sitors'); 
these were presbyters, not bishops. The othce of jicriodcuta is 
at least as old in Syrian Christianity as Rahbriin (Oth rent ), as 
he mentions it in his eAnons.^ The East Syrian Book of Heavenly 
Intellu^ences^ enumerates nine orders in three divisions ; (1) 
the ejuscopate ; patriarch (or c.atholicos), metropolitan, bishop ; 
(2) the preshyterate : chorcpiscopus, periodeuta (or archdeacon)! 
presbyter; (3) the diaconate : deacon, suhdeacon, reader. 
These are said to corres^iond to the angelic hierarcliy (as given 
by pseudo-Dionysius Areopaj^dta and others) of (1) cherubim, 
seraphim, thrones; (2) dominions, virtues, powers; (3) prin¬ 
cipalities, archangels, angels. Minor orders are now obsolete. 
There are no longer any aeaconesses. 

Many of the ecclesiastical custoin.s of the Nes- 
torians are those also of the Jacobites (see above, 
§5). But there are some difl’ereuce.s. The Nes- 
torian priests and deacons may marry, and if their 
wives die they may marry again ; but t he parish 
priests are not obliged to he married, thougli as a 
matter of fact they are hardly ever single men. 
The churches, which (especially in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) have exceedingly narrow and low 
doors, sometimes only accessihle by a ladder, and 
wliich are often built for security in a cleft of a 
rock or in some almost inac.cessilile place, are nearly 
all of the same pattern. Outwardly they show no 
sign of Christianity save a small cros.s beside the 
churcli door, 'riiey have no towers or spires, such 
as the Armenian cliurches have. Internally they 
have a stone wall reaching to the roof and dividing 
the nave from the sanctuary ; a doorway in this 
wall is covered with a veil which is drawn hack at 
certain parts of the service. On the nave-side of 
thi.s wall is a raised pace called beina (a name wliicl 
in other Eastern communions means the sanctuary) 
and this again is bounded by a dwarf wall witl 
apertures in the middle and at the side, where the 
clerg^y stand to communicate the people. This 
raised pace somewhat corresponds to the Greek 
Against the dwarf wall, towards the nave, 
are projections (said to contain relics) for the cross 
and for books. The altar is attached to the ea.s 
wall, and is usually built into a recess therein. I 
is oblong, not square as among the Greeks. Tin 
people stand in the nave to worship, the men in 
front, and the women behind ; there are no seats, 
and if there is any occasion for sitting, such as a 
sermon, the people sit on the matted floor. Two 
other features of the churches may be noticed : a 
baptistery (also used as a vestry, and usually fo 
baking the eucharistic bread), at the south-eas 
corner of the church next the sanctuary ; and a 
court (often open to the air) on the south 8i<le of 
the nave, where the daily prayers are said in 
summer. This is the usual arrangement, and ir 
that of the church of Mart Mariam (St. Mary) a: 
Urmi in Persia, which claims to be the oldesi 
church in the world, and to contain the tomb of one 
of the Wise Men of Bethlehem, built (as the most 
ancient tombs are) into the wall of this church—in 
this case at the south-east corner of the nave.* 
The people are called to worship by a wooden 
board (Syr. ndqushd) hit by a mallet; this is the 
Greek (r-b^aurpop.^ Bells are seldom used to sumnior 
to prayer, though there are often strings of smal 
bells hung inside the church. 

1 For the forms of admission to holy orders see art Ordina 

TiON (Christian), §13. ... 

2 Given in Burkitt, Early Eastern Chrxstxanxty, p. 144. 

3 Moclean-Browne, p. 184. * Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 201. 

B For a ground plan see Maclean-Browne, p. 801; for plans o 
two other famous churches see pp. 201, 296. 

8 Neale, Qen. Introd. i. 217. 
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The vestments worn at the eucharist ditVer 
omewhat from tho.se of the Jacobites. Tor a 
hasuhle^ the Nestorians wear a kind of cope 
niaflpra)., whicli has no fastening at the necK, 
•nd ifi^ very diiheult to keep in position. The 
riests stoles, lik<i tliose of the West, do not dill'er 
n sliajie from those of the deacons ; maniph^s and 
Muiees are not worn. Private confession, though 
ften referred to in tlie service-hooks, is now 
hsolete. I he fasts are the same as tliose of the 
acohites, hut the fasts of the Apostles and of 
dary are almost if not quite obsolete, as are some 
others mentioned in the I'.ast Syrian books, 'fhe 
Wednesday and Friday fasts lio not in practice 
begin on (what we call) the evening before, but 
they end at sunset; all h;aslern (.dirislians rei^kon 
the day as b(;ginning and ending at snnset, and 
our ‘Sunday evening’ is tl\eir ‘ Monday evening.’ 

The chief liturgy usml by the Ne.stor>ans is that 
of * tlie apostles Addai and Mali.’ I bis liturgy 
has many early features, es]»ecially a form of 
eucharistic invoc.u.ion of the Holy Spirit which 
is not as fully devcl())>cd a.s tlmt ‘in most of the 
Great Lituigi«.‘s. It prays that the Holy Ghost 
may come and rest 011 t he ohiaiion, and Idess and 
sanctify it, that it may become (or he) for us for 
tlie remi.ssion of .sins, etc. ; and it does not ex¬ 
plicitly mention the change in the elements. But 
the most curious feature is the absence of the 
wonl.s of our Lord spoken at the l>ast Supper, 
when after ‘ hle.ssing ’ or ‘giving thank.s’ lie gave 
the sacraimmt to ( h<* disciples (‘This is my body,’ 
etc.). Neale’ argues on a priori grounds that 
‘Addai and Mari’ must have originally had tliese 
words. But this is a precarious statement; tliere 
are other instances of at least the partial omission 
of the words.^ This liturgy in no way refers to 
the Nestorian controversy. On certain days of 
the year tlie anaphora of ‘Addai and Mari’ is 
nob used, but that of ‘'riieodore the Interpreter’ 
(of Mopsnestia) or that of ‘Nestoriiis’ is sub¬ 
stituted, the first part of the liturgy, and the 
ending, being common to all three. All these 
anaphoras date, in some form, from very early 
times; the first proliahly, in its earliest shape, 
wa.s compiled before A.D. 431 ; (he othesr two are 
certainly not the work of the hisliojis after whom 
they arc nanieil, hut are the work of East Syrian 
autlior.s. The author of ‘Nestorius’ must have 
had a Byzantine liturgy before him, as many 
traces of that rite are found in it. But all three 
anaphoras are quite distinctly of the East Syrian, 
not of the Byzantine, family of liturgies. All 
three seem to have been composed before Narsai 
(end of 5 th cent.), though doubtless many more 
modern additions liave been made to them. 

Eucharists do not occur very often among the 
Nestorian.s—some live or six times a year as a 
rule, though in a few churches weekly em^harists 
are the custom. J'he [)e()i)le communicate, as 
they pray, standing, the mothers holdings up the 
very little children in their arms to receive. All 
receive in both kinds separately (the species of 
bread in their hands), except the very little ones, 
for whom the celebrant di})s a small portion of the 
consecrated bread in the chalice and then puts it 
in their mouth. Reservation for the .sick is not 
allowed. The eucharistic bread is leavened.* All 
services, without execution, are sung; but no 
instrumental music is allowed. 

The baptismal customs do not differ greatly from 
those of the Jacobites.'* J'he service is closely 
modelled on the eucharistic liturgies, than whicn 

1 Gen. Introd. 1. 486. 

2 A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, pp. 40 , 46 , Early 
Christian Worship'i, London, 1916, pp. viii, 26, 

8 For a curious tradition as to the handing down of tha 
leaven see Maclean-Browne, p. 247. 

* For a description see Maclean-Browne, p. 267 flf. 
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it is certainly later. Tliere is, however, no kiss 
of peace. The triple immersion is absolutely 
total. As with all Easterns, the presbyter con¬ 
firms, and lays his ri^dit hand on or over the 
neophytes ; the use of the consecrated oil at this 
point is not explicitly mentioned in the service- 
Dook, but it is customary for the priest, when 
signing the neophytes with the sign of the cross, 
to do so witli his thumb which he has dipped in 
the oil. There are now no interrogations or re¬ 
nunciations,^ though they are alluaed to in the 
5th cent, by Narsai, where the renunciations have 
special reference to heresy.* Private baptism is 
not, in practice, allowed ; if a village has no 
church, a child must be carried to anotlier village 
wliich has one. Thus some children die 
baptized, though it is not likely that a person 
would grow up without baptism. Sponsors are 
considered as being akin to tneir godchildren, and 
the relationship is a bar to marriage. 

The non-liturgi(‘al services are of ^reat interest, 
and are extremely long, at least in theory. They 
consist mainly of hymns and anthems.^ The great 
number of martyrs in the East Syrian Church is 
reflected in the frequent mention of them by name 
in these anthems. The calendar is remarkable, 
and in some respects uninue. Most of tlie saints’ 
days fall on a hriday, and suit very well with the 
arrangement of the ecclevsiastical year, which is 
divided into periods of about seven weeks each, 
more or less—Advent, Epij)hany, Lent, Easter, 
‘The Apostles’ (after Pentecost), ‘Summer,’ 
‘Elijah,’ ‘Moses,’ and the ‘Hallowing of the 
Church.’ A few of the holy days, however, fall 
on fixed days of the month, as Christmas (Dec. 25), 
Epiphany (Jan, 6), St. George (April 24, etc.), 
St. Cyriac and St. Julitta (July 15 and Dec. 22), 
St. Peter and St. Paul (July 29), St. Mary (Aug. 15), 
Holy Cross Day (Sept. 13, not 14 as elsewhere). 
The twelve apostles are commemorated together 
on a Friday before Lent, the four evangelists on 
another, the ‘ Greek doctors’ (Diodorqs, Theodore, 
Nestorius) on a third, the ‘Syrian doctors’ (especi- 
all}' Ephraim, Narsai, Abraham [of Kashkar?, see 
above]) on a fourth. On other Fridays are com- 
rne/norated St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul 
(a second commemoration), Mar Abba or else the 
patron saint of the church, St. Stephen, the forty 
martyrs of Sebaste, all the departed, the Seventy, 
and some others. 

The choirs are divided into two parts, and ac¬ 
cording a.s the first or the second choir begins the 
anthems the week is called ‘Before’ or ‘After,’ 
‘Before and After’ (Syr. Qdham u-Wdthar) being 
thus taken for the name of the ordinary book of 
daily services. 'I'lie propria for Sundays, fasts, 
and festivals are of very great length, and are 
contained in the books called J^udhrd {‘cycle’) 
and Gazzd (‘ treasure ’), two enormous MS volumes, 
and some others. These two are not published ; 
but the complete East Syrian service for the 
Eniphnny is given in English in Conybeare- 
IVmclean, Rituale Armcnorum, p. 288 If. {from a 
MS in the Library of the Proj)aganda Fide in 
Home), with the cues all filled in, and a part of 
these two books is published in Syriac in the 
Breviariurn Chaldaicum. The Psalms are said 
(at least in theory) all through twice a week, and 
the whole Psalter is recited on festivals of our 
Lord. In the litanies, which are numerous, and 
one at least of which is said at almost every 
service, the ruling patriarch, metropolitan, and 
bishop of the diocese are commemorated by name. 
The marriage-service and the burial-service for 

1 See art. Arrbnuktio, 

5 Connolly, Litynjicnl Homilies of Narsai, p. 87. 

* See art. Hymnb (Syriuc Ohriatian), § 4. 


laymen (anidhd) have been published in Syriac. 
The burial-service for the clergy (kurastd) is much 
longer and more elaborate than that for laymen. 
These burial-services are most dramatic, and 
consist partly of dialogues between the departed 
and the mourners, or between the departed and 
those already in Sheol. After the funeral the 
kiss of peace is given, at least in the case of priests 
and bishop.s. All pass in line and kiss the hand 
of the departed, or a cross laid on his breast, and 
so take leave of him.* Badger gives an English 
translation of the baptismal-, marriage-, and 
ordination-services, and of the burial-service for 
priests.** 

9. Christians of Malabar, or of St. Thomas.— 

Ancient tradition, in which, however, we can have 
little confidence, makes St. Thomas the apostle 
the first teacher of Christianity in India. The 
legend is told in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(see above, § 4), which, curiously enough, makes 
Thomas (lit. ‘ twin ’) tlie twin-brother of our Lord. 
J. K. Harris sees here traces of the influence of 
the Heavenly Twins on Christian legend.* The 
Ethiqpic legend of St. Thomas* is still fuller. 
Our Lord divides the world into twelve portions, 
and ’I'homas’s lot is to go to India. Very un¬ 
willingly, but encouraged by our Lord, he goes, 
guided by Peter and accom))anied by Matthias. 
Jesus appears in the form of a rich man, who sells 
Thomas jis a slave, the price to be given to the 
poor and needy. Peter and Matthias return, 
Thomas i.s set to w'ork as a stonemason, carpenter, 
and phy.sician ; but he afterwards explains that 
the buildings which he undertook to build were 
the souls which he won to Christ. He appoints 
a bishop, priests, and deacons, and departs in a 
cloud, having been miraculously clothed again in 
the skin which liad been flayed oil' him. Accord¬ 
ing to another account,® he was pierced by soldiers’ 
spears and died. The opposition is said to have 
been largely due to his preaching encratism,^ and 
persuading wives to forsake their husbands. The 
Acts of Judas Thomas says that the relics of the 
apostle were transferred to Edessa (A.D. 232?). 
It has been suggested by some that the name 
‘Christians of St. Thomas’ comes from .Mnother 
Thomas than the apostle. This later namesake, 
Thomas Cannaneo, is variously assigned to the 
4th or the 9th century.* Another legend connects 
Pantjenus of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200) with India, 
where, it says, the apostle Bartholomew had already 
^reached.® Pantaenus is said by these writers to 
mve found there a copy, in the Hebrew language, 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to have left it behind 
him. 

The first certain historical testimony to the 
existence of Christians in India is that of the 
Alexandrian merchant who afterwards became a 
monk, and whom we know from his Indian travels 
as Cosmas Indicopleustes. He travelled far, and 
his Christian Topography of the Whole World in 
twelve books, still extant, is a valuable historical 
piece of evidence, though it is marred by the 
erroneous geographical conceptions of the day. 
The first six booKS may be dated c. A.D. 647, the 
rest c, 660. Cosmos’s other works are not now 
extant. He travelled in India and Ceylon, and 
describes ‘Mali’ (identified with Malabar) on the 
Indian coast, the centre of the pepper trade. He 

1 See under Literature at end of this article. 

3 Miiclean-Browne, p. 287. 

8 Nestvrians and their Rituals, ii. 195 fT. 

4 The Dioscuri in Che Christian Legends, London, 1903, p, 

20 IT. 

E. A. W. Budjfc, Contendings of the Apostles, Ijondon, 1901, 
Enjf. tr.. ii. 319 If., Ethiopic text in vol. i. 

6 Ih. ii. 353. 7 See art. Encratitk.'^. 

8 Howard, The Christians of St, Thomas and their Liturgies 
p. 1.5f. 

Eusebius. UE v. 10; Jerome, de Vir. illustr. 36. 
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testifies to a large number of Christian churches 
on the coast of India and in Ceylon and Socotra, 
whose clergy, he says, were ordained by the 
Persian archbishop of Seleucia, and were subject 
to his jurisdiction; the Church there had had 
many martyrs and a large number of monks. 
Thus we may gather that the ‘ Christians of 8t. 
Thomas’ are the fruits of the missionary activities 
of the Church of the Persian empire (see above, 

§ 8), and that their Christianity had begun long 
before Cosmas’s time, probably in the 4th century. 

The subsequent history is somewhat obscure. 
Immigrations of Christians to Malabar from 
Baghdad and elsewhere occurred twice in the 
8th and 9th centuries, and the immigrants inter¬ 
married with the native Christians. The later of 
these movements was under two Nestorian priests 
(bishops?), Mar Sapor and Mar Peruz. The fame 
of the Malabar Christianity spread to the West, 
and King Alfred of England sent ambassadors to 
that country.* The converts were protected by 
the king of Cochin. They had their bishop at 
Anganiala, and he was styled ‘Metropolitan of 
India,’ having in his jurisdiction 1400 churches 
and ‘200,000 souls in the whole district.^ 

A theory ha« lately been put forward by P. T. Oeeverjfese, a 
native Malabar Syrian, in a tract entitled Were the Syrian 
Chrixtiane NestonanHt, to the effect that the Malaharose were 
Jacobites till the 16lh cent., when tViey liecanie Neslorians tor 
a hundreil years. It is agreed that their t'hurch wan on^jinally 
founded from Seleimia-Ctesiphon, and that they were ui der the 
Calholicx)8 of the t^st in the pre-Nestorian period; but this 
writer maintains that thereafter they depended on the 
Jatjobites, not on the Nestorians. T)ie only argument ol 
any Importance adduced in favour of this theory is the exist¬ 
ence of two iiisc'riplions at KoLtayam, a towu of Travancore, in 
Paiilavl, the official language of the Persian empire during the 
Sasiiiiian d) nasty ; they are said to lie of the 7th or 8th century. 
One of the inscriptions lias a lino also in Syriac, in Elslrang6la 
characters, perliaps of the 10th century. The two run thus: 
(a) ‘ In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One, 
He who is the true Christ, and C.o<l al>ove, and Guide ever 
pure’; (6) [‘Let me not glory save in the cross of our l/ord 


? ure ; tO) ['Lei me not, giory save m tnw eiuno v. 

esus Clirist] who is the true Messiah and Ood above and Holy 
Ghost.’ The words In 8<iuare brackets are in Syriac. Geevergese 
amends ‘Holy Ghost’to ‘Guide ever pure’ as in the former 
Inscription. These are said to be anti-Ncstonan. But is this 
the case? The ’ Nestorians' of the Persian empire never failed 
to assert that He who died upon the cross was God. The 
existence In Malaiiar of an old Jacobite Bible of the 12th cent, 
or earlier proves nothing in the absence of evidence as to when 
it was brought there. The suggestion that the Portuguese 
inquisitors found some liturKd<’al practices existing which 
showed traces of Jacobite rather than Nestorian influence, 
though ex hypothesi the latter had been predominant for oyer 
a hundred years, will hardly bear examination. Ibus the 
rnqul»iW«.L.nUon . liturgy • ol a, bo,.« In 

There is no such known Nestorian liturgy. Therefore, t is 
mainUined. the liturgy in use was 

It would indeed have been renmrkaiile if the JaicduUs had 
named one of their liturgies after the real father of Neslonan- 
Tsm Keriaudots supposes that ‘ Uioilorus is here a mi.sUke 
o ‘The«lorn,,’ l.ntl L the Synod ot IJ.anjror ;'>«"^lon“ 
Diodore and Theodore, this is very 
agrees that the Nestorians of the Tigris valley 

P.^S.2 to .1,. iw. 

the Inquisition at Goa m 1560. Uie bynoa oi 
Diainner, in the south of Cochin, held m 

Until ^he Mahtate? the,; estimated at ahont 
20 o!oOO so«1s.« to Konie and 

of Ncstorianism. Celibacy of oi^^ook 

enforced, and made retrospec ive. All « ^ 

5 Neale, I'atriarchate of AUxandna, IL 
6 Howard, p. 23. 


and liturgies were destroyed, or radically altered, 
o tliat probably there does not now exist a singde 
omplete copy of tlie liturgies as used before the 
lynod. Renaudot remarks* that the Portuguese 
ensors incautiously condemned things which luid 
lothing to do with Nostorianism. The liturgy 
I'liich they found to be principally used was 
losely related to, or practically tlie satne as, 
be Nestorian ‘ Addai and Mari ’ (see alx ve, § 8). 

Vn Eiigli.sh translation of this* is pub’i.slied by 
'. M. Neale,» who says* that it is given as revised 
ly Menezes and the Synod of Diainper. Yet tins 
annot be altogetlier the case, as it contains the 
ame.s of Nestorins, Diodore, and 'rhei'dore, as 
/ell as of Ephraim, Abraham, and Nx-rsai 
hove, § 8), and the plira.se ‘ MoLhe of ‘Thrist for 
Mother of God’ (see below). Neale gives some 
f the prayers in what was probui ’y the original 
rder, hut indicates by numbers the order in the 
orm approved at Diamper. r a 

The change from ancient customs was etiected 
lily after great opposition on tlie part of the 
flalabarese themselves, who rallied under tlieir 
Chop, Mar Abraham (t 1597). U was liis death 
liat made the Synod of Diamper and the real 
nion witli Rome pos.sible,® 

It is interesting to notice the changes of custom 
nd of liturgy ejected at Diamper. Up to this 
,\me the Malabar ("hvistians boil had but a single 
isbop at a time ; hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
or the chrism at conlirmation to bo consecrated 
ly a priest {catnnar) rather than, as elsewhere 
n the East, by a bishop ; indeed, the Malabarese 
tvere accused of not having liad contirinatiori at 
.11,«though tliis is clearly a mistake. The chief 
iiau'^es in the eucharistic liturgy made at Diamper 
were tlie following. 'Die popes name was sub- 
tituled for that of the patriarch of Babylon, 
uir the names of Nestorins, Diodore, 1 heodore, 
^lul otlier ‘Nestorian’ fathers, those of Cyril (of 
Alexandria) and others were substituted. The 
ilirase ‘ Motlier of God’ replaced ‘Mother of 
Christ.’ Where, before the consecration, the 
^vonisMhe body,’ ‘the blood,’ occurred (as often 
n Eastern liturgies by anticipation), the words 
bread,’ ‘ wine,’ were substituted. In the ‘ Nicene 
Teed the phrases ‘ God of God, Eight of light, 
ery God of very Go<i,’ which were said to have 
men wanting in the Maiabar form, were inserted ; 
irobably what is meant is that the first two oi 
,bese plira.^cs were wanting in Malabar, as they do 
lot occur in the Nestorian creed (see above, § 3). 
The phrase ‘ consubstantial with the Eatber was 
mb.stitnted for ‘ Son of the essence of the lather, the 


SUO.SMCULeo nil ouu iM VI*'- --- - , 

isnal equivalent in Syriac (Neale unfortunately 
loe.s not give the text of the creed in bis Malabar 
itur"^v). riie host was ordered to be elevated at 
the consecration. But the cluef change w'as a 
leversal of prevalent Oriental conceptions of 
litup^v. The epicle.sis, or mvoeation ot the floly 
(;hos"r^ was moved from its place after the narrative 
of the East Sup[>or and placed before it, the 
wording being altered so as to make the epiclcsis 
refer only to a good reception of the .saciament, 
for these chant-es see Howard, p. j 
of his statements appear to be donbttnl. Ihe 
Bortugnese censors probably found no narrative 
of our Eord’s words at all, as tliey were working 
on ‘Addai and Mari’ (see above, § 8); they prob- 
ably therefore inserted them fnnn one of the 
other anaphoras, though not in the place where 

i From the Latin of J. F. Raulin’s TIist. fccl. MalnbaHccB. 

I LUur!;Zs Mark . . . and the Church of Malabar, p. 

« xvl 5 Howard, p. 20. «/f*. p. 33. 

7 Kor a double Invocation In the Kgyptian rite, one before 
and one aner the narrative of the Laat Supper, see art. 
Invocation (Liturgical), § 6. 
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they are found in those anaphoras, but in the [ and chancel without transepts.^ There is one altar, 
place which they thou^dit most suitable. The the so-called ‘side altars’ bein^^ used only, as in 
other statement, that the Portuguese altered the the Nestorian churches, for liolding a cross, or 
wording of the epiclosis, is also doubtful, for, as books, or the like. The altar itself is 4 ft. high 
Neale gives it,^ it agoees exactly with tlie epiclesis by 6 ft. long and (or 4) ft. wide, sometiniea of 
of ‘ Addai and Mari,’ which, as we have seen, is of stone and sometimes of wood. It stands out from 
a somewhat early type, throwing most of the the east wall, as in the Jacobite churches of 
emphfcsis on the efl'ects and purpo.se of the con- Mesopotamia, in contrast to the Nestorian altars, 
secration, for the beneht of the communicants, At the eucharist the altar is covered with a white 
rather than on the change ed'ected in the bread cloth, and has a frontal. On it are [jlaced a 
and wine. Tlie history of the changes at Diamper wooden cross (often with the figure of our Lord 
fully jnstili(*s Kenaudot’s dictum quoted above, painted on the wood), two candlesticks, a book- 
and shows t hat the Portug\icse censors were quite stand, a slab of wood or marble for the chalice and 
ignorant of liturgical science. paten to rest upon, a ‘sponge’ of silk for wi})ing 

The Portuguese changed the episcopal see from the j)riest’s lingers and for cleansing the chalice 
Angamala to Cranganor on the coast, so that it aft(^r the service, and three veils for the chalice 
might 1)6 more accessible to them, and that th<‘y and paten. 'I'lie bread is leavened, and must be 
might have a greater hold on the native Church, prepared on the day when it is used ; each bread 
Hut (luring the whole time of their rule in India is round, and stamped with a cross. It is called 
they aroused constant oyiposition from the Mala- variously Qorhdnd (‘Oblation’), ‘first-begotten,’ 
barese, whom the terrors of the ln(juisition wcue ‘the Seal,’ ‘the Body,’‘ the Coal’(Is 6^). 'I’liese 
never able entirely to subdue. are common Syriac; names elsewhere for the 

In IGGJ, after more than GO years of Portugm.'sc eucharislic bread. The naves of the churelies 
rule, the; i\Ialahaiese were enabled l)y the Dulch have earthen Moors ; they have no furniture except 
comjiH'sts in India once more to assert their in- two hells inside the chureh ; a gallery is often 
dejx'ndence, induced thereto by the murder of ))laeed at the west side of the nave. On the navo- 
’Pheodore, a hislnq) sent from ‘ Babylon.’ The side of the chancel arch there is a space railed off, 
Dutch expelled Die Jesuits from Malabar .soon not unlike the Nestorian henm (see above, § 8), 
after IGGJ. But the Malabarese were not united hut some 12 ft. wide as compared with a 3 ft. 
among themselves, and about half remained width of the henna. The churches sometimes have 


ohedicuice to the Roman see, wdiile the rest he pictures;^ tliis is probably a relic of Poitugucso 
canio independent of it. 'Piiese last gladly influence. There is always a veil at the cliaricel 
acce])ted Gregorius, Munophy.site hisliop o arch, wliich is drawn hack at certain parts of the 
Jerusahun, who (;am('. from the Ja(;ol)ite pafriarcl .service. Externally the churches have little 
at Mard in in IGGo. (iregorius corrsecrated Thomas adornment; tlie west front has three storeys, and 
as metrop(_)litan, and since then tlie Malabarese is wliitewashed. d'he roof is hig)i-pit(;hed, that of 
have b(^en in the main Jacohife. 'I'his change of the cliamrel being always higher tlian that of the 
front ap]>enr.s remarkable at first siglit. Yet we nave. The vestments worn seem to be niucfi the 
must remeinher that in their origin neither the same as those of tlie Jacobites of Mesopotamia 
Malabar (dnircli nor her mother, the East (see § 5)> and are more elaborate than tliose of Dio 
Syrian Chiircli, wa.s Nestorian, for they hoMi Nestorian.s. At the eucharist the celebrant wears 
existed before Ncstorianism was propounded, special shoes, whereas the Nestorians take their 
And, though many Pxist Syrians were genuinely shoes of}'; ahso a black .serge or coarse cotton robe 
Nestorian, it is very doubtful if their Church was (perhaps a sort of ca.ssock), a white linen alhe, a 
consistenDy and oflici/illy so; still less certain is stole in one piece with an opening for the head, 
it that the Mafaharc'se were strongly imbued with girdle, maniples, chasuble (or cope) of .silk damask’ 
that doedrine. Hence we can understand wliy and cap.* At ordination the clergy receive tlie 
J^J'asped at the liist hand tliat was stretched tonsure,*as do the Nestorians, the latter, however, 
out to help them in get ting rid of the Western only cutting off some of the ordinand’s hair in the 
auDiority winch was imposed on them, hut under form of a cross. As in tlie worship of all Syrian 
which they had never re.sted content. Chri.stians, much incense is used at the eucliarist 

In the year 1700 and afterwards Nestorian and other services, 
bishops were sent, hut they only secured the In some externals, especially in the matter of 
allegiance of a minority. In the 19th cent, the ve.stinents, the Nestorian Malaliarese seem to have 
history IS one of constant litigation between rival assimilated their customs to those of their 
parties. Ihe Nt-storians of Malabar, after many Jacobite neighbours. 

lawsuits, won rec(jgnition in the (Miurts and part of lo. Modern missions. — Besides the Jesuit 
tile endowments. In the year 1850 th(3y obtained Dominican, and J.azarist misnions to the Uniat 
a hisliop from Mar Shimun, the Nestorian (;atho- bodies mentioned in § 6, tliere have been durin^'' 
licos (see above, § 8). Later, another was sent, the last 80 years various missions to the Jacobites 
r >“pi’dered by robbers on the journey, and Nestorians. The American Bresliyterian and 

In 1.107 Mar Shimuii cunsecuated Mar Timotheus Congregational Boards of Missions have long liad 


(Ahimelech), who now holds olHce.^ 

'Phere are now }»ei haps 300,000 Syrian Christians^ 


missionarie.s among them ; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s educational ‘Assyrian Mission’has 


all told, in India; the majority are Jacobites, and worked among the East Syrians since 1886; and 
have since the 17th cent, adopted the Jacobite later the Rii.s.sian Church sent a mission to them, 
liturgies and customs.® 1 he metropolitan usually Similarly mis.sionaries from the West have laboured 
con8(*crales his own successor, from the family in among the Malabarese in India. To all these 
which Die arciiidiaeonate has been hereditary, missions we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
Ibe archdeacon is called ramban. The eucharist of the people, and for the publication of the Bible 
18 only rarely celebrated; the laity must com- in classical and vernacular Syriac, of patristic 
municate at least three times in the year,* but texts, and of other liturgical and educational 
there are often eucharists without lay communi- works 

cauts. The churches are plain, consisting of nave UTKa*TnR,.-l, GmEKAr..-]. S. Assemanl, BiUMhAca 
1 rorrR-rr.h.v 1 .a f OnmfuHs, 4 vol8., Rome, 1719-28; J. M. Neale, Hist, of tht 

aHew.cll-M’aUolinnth Introduction, 2 vol«., 


1 lAturpirs, p. 1 41) f. 

3 Heizcll-Margoliooth, Kurds and Christians, p, 190. 

* An account of these may be seen in Howard, n. 56 ff, 

* Howard, p. 147. 


* Howard, p. 123 ff. 
8 Ib. D. 132. 


3 Ib. p. ir>3. 
* Ib. p. 160. 
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London, I860, Palrmr„halt of Antioch, do. 1873, » poBlhnmon, 
S‘*'w 8 nhh 

ed. W. Smith, do. 1862, vol. vi. ch. xlvii. ■ F C Rnrtiff 
Syriac-epeakinij Church), do’ 
1904, Early Chrutianity (rntnde the Homan Emrnre CAm 
bridge, IbOl) (both for the early period). Catn- 

ih TllK JACOifiTKS (for their doctrine see Literature given 
under art. Monoi>iivhiti8,vi).-J. W. Etheridtre Th^ 
Churchf,,, London, 1846; 6. rf. P^rry 

MmuutUry, do. 1896 ; J M. Neale, liu Palnarchalo o/Alel 
andrtaj 2 vuls., do 1847 (chiefly for the 'Jacohitee' of Egypt 
but thii it s^rcely a correct deeigiiation for the Eg\'ptian 
Monophysites); C. J- Hefele, A Ilihl. 0 / the the 

Church, Eng tr Edinburgh, 1872-90, iil. 449flf. ; Jac6b of 
Edessa, LetUr to J homas the iWenbyter (on the lituri/vl thi* 

L^tTow (vlu""*"'’ "• 

iil. TllK Marosites (for their former doctrine eee Litera¬ 
ture given under art. Monotiiklictism).—J. W Etheridtrc aa 

Iv. The Nh:ETORIANS (for their doctrine see LiU‘rature 
^iven under art. Nk8toriani8m).-J. Labour!, Le Vhrutian- 
^dana I empire perae, P<xr\B, 1904; A. J. Maclean and 
W. H. Browne The Catholicog nf the East and hig People 
London, 1892 ; W. A. Wigram, An Intrnd. to the Hist, of the 
Assyrian Church, do. 1910; F. N. Heazell and Mrs Mar- 
goliouth, Aurd« and Christians, do. 1913; J. W. Etheridge 
as al)Ove (ii.); G. P. Badger, The Neglorians and their Rituals 
2 vol8.,do. 1852 ; J. B. Chabot, St/nodicon orientate, Paris, 
1902; P. Be^an, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Syriac), do. 
1892; R. H. ConnoUy, The Liturgical llomilies 0 / NarsaiCux 
English), Cambridge, 1909 (*T5 viii. 1; illustrates the growth 
Of the anaphoras); A. Mlngana, Homilies and Poems of 
Earsai (in Syriac), Mo^ul, 1905; E. A. W. Budge, The Rook 
qf Governors: the IJisloria Monastica of Thomas of Marga 
(Syriac and English), 2 vola., London, 1H93. 

V. Mai.ahah Curistiaes.—G. B. Howard, The Christians 
of St. Thomas and their Lituraies, Oxford, 1864 ; G M. Rae, 
The Syrian Church in India, Edinburgh, 1892 ; J. F. Raidin’ 
llistoria ecclesiue Malabaricoe., Kotne, 1745 ; P. T. Geever- 
gese, Were the Syrian Christians EesUtriansf, Madras, n.d. 

vi. Veh\A('U/ah Syriac niALEms. — M. Parisot, ‘ Le 
Dlalocte de Malula,’ in JA xi. (1898), xii. (1898); P. j. Bliss, as 
above (iil.) (Ma'lula); A. J. MAclaan, Grammar 0/ the Dialects 
of Vernacular Syriac, Cambridge, lh96 (East Syrians, Jews of 
Azarbaijan, etc.), and Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular 
^riac, Oxford, 1901 (the same, and 'Alihdin, et<'.); 
T. NSldeke, Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig’ 
1868 (East S\riana) ; I. Rosenberg, Lehrbuch der neuieyriechcn 
Schrift- und Umgan;issprache, Vienna, 1901; E. Sachau, 
des Pellichi-Diaii'kts von Moi<ul, Perlin, 1895; A. Socin, Die 
ueu aramnisr./ien Dialekte v<m Unnia bis Mo^ul, Tubingen, 
1882; M. Lidzbarski, Die nen-aramaischrn Handschr\ften, 
Weimar, 1896 ; D. J. Stoddard, Moilem Syriac Grammar 
(American Oriental Society, vol. v., 1856), published separately, 


London, 1865 ; R. P;yrne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1870-1901. Tme Bible in the Urini dialect has lieen 
nubli.shed by the American Bible Society, New York, 1?93 
(earlier edd. at Urmi), and many books in the same dialect have 
been publiahed at Urmi by the various Mission presses there. 

vii. Liturujcal hocks Used by Syrian Christians.— 
(a) Translations. —F. E. Brightman, Lituraies Eastern and 
Wrsteni, i., Oxford, 1896 (has Eng. trr. of ‘Syriac St. James’ 
[West Sn rianj and ‘ Addai and Mari ’ [East Syrian], and a Latin 
translation of an East Syrian liturgy in fragments first published 
by O. Bic.kell); J. P. Margolioiitli, Liturgy of .. . Addai and 
3fan (with two other East Syrian liturgies and the baptismal 
service), lx)ndon, 1893; E. Renaudot, Liiurgiarum Oriental- 
turn Collectio'^, 2 vols., Fraiikfort-on-Mnin and L( ndon, 1847. 
vol. ii. (Latin tr. of several Syriac liturgies, l^astern and 
Western); A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily 0 ices, London, 
1894 (Eng. tr.) and East Syrian Epiphany Rites (Eng. tr. in 
one volume, with F. C. Conybeare's Rituale Arrnenorum), 
Oxford, 1905 ; G. P. Badger, as above (iv.) (Eng. tr. of East 
Syrian liturgies, etc.); G. B. Howard, a.s above {v.) (Jacobite 
Malabar liturgies); H. Denzinger, Ritus Orierlalium, 2 vols., 
Wurzburg, 1863-4)4 (baptismal-, marriage-, ordination- 

services of the minor Eastern t'luin lies, etc.; Eat. tr.) ; J. M. 
Neale, The Liturgies of St. Mark . . . end the Church of 
Malabar, Ix)ndon, 1859 (Eng. tr. of the Malahar Nesturian 
liturgy), (b) Syriac texts.—For the Nestorians the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission has published from the old 
MvSS : 7'aA:/wd (the three anaphoras, baptismal-service, etc.), 
London, 1890; Qdhdrn u-Wathar (Daily Olllces), do. 1892 ; 
Liturgical Psalter, do. 1891 ; Lectionury Tables, do. 1889 ; 
Sdrgddhd (calendar tables), do, 1894 ; Rdrakhd (marriage- 
service), do. 1892; 'Anuihd (luirial nervice for laymen), do. 
1990; Cd‘wt/id (service tor the Rogation of the Ninevites), do. 
pt. 1., 1894, ]'t. ii., 1992. For the Uniat Chaldseans the La/Arists 
nave published similar works adapted to that community, 
espe<'ially Ltfrer psalmorum, Horannn Diurnarurn, Ordinis 
Olllcii Divini et Uorniliarum Rogatiunum, Paris, 1886; Hrevi- 
arifim Chablaicum, do. 1886 ; older la the .Missale Chaldaicum, 
Rome, 1797 (‘Addai and Mari’ only). For the Uniat Malaharese 
see Ordo Chaldaicus . . . juxta ritum ecclesue Malabaricce, 
Rome, 1775 and 1844, For the Jacobites no Syriac text of St. 
James appears to have been published (Brightman, i. p. Ivi), 
but for the Syrian Uniats see Missale Syriacum, Rome, 1843, 
and The Book of the Clerks (in Syriac), Beirut, 1888. For the 
Maronites see Missale Chaldaicum juxta ritum . . . Maroni- 
la rum, Rome, 1592 and 1716, t^ozhayya, 1816, 1838, and 1855, 
Beirut, 1888; Liber ministri missir, Rome, 1596 and 1715; 
Diaconale Syriacum, do. 1736 An old but general collection 
of texis and Latin translations is J. A. Assemani’s Codex 
Liturgiens Kcclesice Universo', Romo, 13 voU., 1749 66 (euchar- 
istic liturgies, baptismal olfices, ordination-services, ot(\). For 
a fuller bibliography of Syriac liturgies see Brightman, as 
above (Introdiu'tion). 

vlll. For SY/ilAO TEXTS of early works by Syrian Christians 
see W. Wright, Short Hist, of Syriac Literature, London, 

IB94. A. J. Maclean. 
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TABERNACLES.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Hebrew). 

TABU.—The word ‘tabu’ is nroperly an 
adieclive and appears to mean literally ‘marked 
ofr (perliiijis from Polynesian ta, ‘mark,’ /m, 

‘ exceediiij^ly’). Applyin^^ equally to per.sons and 
tbiriR^s, it sionilies tliat ea.sual contact with them 
is forbiilden as bein;^ frauglit with mystic dan^^er. 
Custom enjoins a ne^^ative or precautionary attitude 
towards them bccau.se of the supernatural inlluence 
with wliich they are temporarily or ])ermauently 
charged. In sliort, they are ‘not to he liglitly 
approaclied,’ and that always for some magico- 
religiuus reason. The term is native to the Pacilie 
legion, hut has been adopted, with some moditica- 
tion of meaning, to designate a fundamental cate¬ 
gory of comparative religion. Thus, as in regard 
to the cognate term Tiiana {q.v.), il is advisalile to 
distinguish the local from the generalized sense. 

I. Local meaning of tabu.— (a) Cook's discovery 
of —‘Taboo,’ used inditlerently as adjective, 

noun, or verb, was introduced into English by 
('aptain Cook. He (ir.st met with the w'ord, in 
1777, at Tonga,^ Hence, by the way, the popular- 

1 See J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean 
177&-80, London, 1784, i. 286, and passim. 


ization of the Tongan form tabu, tapn being usual 
elsewhere in Polynesia, with kapa'in the Hawaiian 
group; though in Melanesia tabu again occurs, 
as n.\so tavibii. When (Jook later on discovered the 
Saiulwicli Islands, he found the institution of tabu 
prevailing there with even more rigour than at 
Tonga, whereas it seemed to him to have been 
less strictly oliscrved in the Society Islands, except 
as regards the tabu resulting from contact with 
the <lead.‘ He givi's a clear and consistent account 
of the notion involved, stating that tabu ‘ lias a 
very comprehensive meaning, hut in general 
signilies that a thing is forbidden,’ l>eing ‘apjdied 
to all cases where things are not to be touched.’ 
He also einjihasizes its ‘mysterious significance’ 
and duly notes the ‘mixture of religion’ in a 
certain ceremony concerning which ‘we seldom 
got any other answer to our inquiries hut taboo.'^ 
Moreover, he make.s it clear tliat religion herein 
made common cause with law and government. 
In reference to the same ceremony, he says: 
‘ When we returned to the king, he desired me 
to order the boat’s crew not to stir from the boat; 
for, as every thing would, very soon, he taboo, 
if any of our people, or if their own, should be 

1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1776-SO, ii. 249. 

« Jb. i. 286, 860. ii. 40. 
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found walking about, they would be knockec 
down with clubs, nay, VKitvAid^ that is, killed.’* 

Indeed, Ca|>tain King (who carries on the story 
after Cook’s death) is perj)lexed to decide how fai 
the ‘inn)licit and scrupulous obedience’ of th 
natives in regard to the prohibitions laid upoi 
them—as when Karakakooa Bay was tabued, a' 
the request of the navigators, while the remain 
of Captain Cook were being committed to the deej 
—was due to some ‘religious princij)le’ and ho\ 
far to ‘ the civil authority of their chiefs.’* The 
whole account, however, makes it clear that king, 
chiefs, priests, and the go<l8 themselves, formeil 
one undivided theocracy, whereof tabu constituted 
the chief instrument, at once spiritual and temporal 
in its nature and ellects. More especially, it en¬ 
sured a cofuplete control of the economic sittiation. 
'rims at Tonga the special oflicer who ‘ nresided 
over the taboo' was a veritable food-controi 1 er : 

He and hig deputies inspected all the produce of the island ; 
takinjf care that every man should cukivate and plant hia 
quota; and ordering what should he eat, and what not. By 
this wise regulation, they efTeotually guard against a famine ; 
a Hu(fl(;ient quantity of ground is employed in raising provisions ; 
and every article, thus raised, is secured from unnecessary 
waste.’* 

For the rest, tabu was the corner-stone of the 
class-system, ensuring the subjection of women 
to men, of the lower orders to the cliiefs, and of 
all to the king, whose very name was tabu on 
j)enalty of death.^ 

{b) Primary connexion of Oceanic tabu with a 
theocratic system .—Here, then, in this alliance of 
the religious with the civil forms of authority, 
we have the distinctive mark of tabu as understooil 
in its local sense. R. Taylor’s definition of it, as 
‘a religious observance established for political 
purposes,’* hits off’ what is at any rate its leading 
aspect in Oceania, In the Polynesian islands a 
class of chiefs with a social influence proportionate 
to their niana, or supernatural power, was every¬ 
where recognized ; and in the Eastern groups at 
any rate there were supreme potentates who might 
fairly be termed kings, though sometimes, as at 
Tonga in Mariner’s day, the religious head of the 
community niKdit be said to reign while the war- 
chief, his inferior in the hierarchy, actually 
governed.® On the other liand, no chieftainship 
proper is to be found in Melanesia. Here, how¬ 
ever, the secret societies exercise a tumultuous, 
but none the less forcible, control over aflairs by 
means of tabu ; while, conversely, ‘ in cases where 
the English word taboo can be emf)loyed there is 
always in Melanesia human sanction and prohibi¬ 
tion.'^’ Thus there is every reason to suppose that 
throughout the Pacific we have to do with customs 
belonging to a single type. This view is supported 
by the remarkable fact tliat, despite tiie diversity 
of tongues obtaining in this wicle area, the word 
tabu in one of its dialectical forms, as well aa the 
complementary term mana, is in general use. 
But, if the nature and name of the institution are 
uniform, so presumably will be its origin. On the 
strength of this argument, W. 11. R. Rivers has 
recently tried to show that tabu in its Oceanic 
distribution stands everywhere alike for the 
prestige acquired and the authority exercised by 
an immigrant folk—Iiis so-called ^ laiva peonle’— 
in its dealings with an indigenous population of 
markedly inferior culture.® It is interesting to 
speculate how a system of tabus may have 
developed on the spot under stress of such 

1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 177&-80, 1. 838. 

S lb. lii. 103. >1 lb. i. 411. 4 lb. 11.170. 

5 Te Jka a Maui, London, 18fj6, p. 66. 

act W. Mariner. An Account of the Nativei of the Tonga 
Inland*, ed. J. Martin, iK^ndoti, 1817, ii. 87. 

7 R. H. Oodrini^ton, The Mdamsia^na, Oxford, 1891, p. 216. 

8 Of. Rivers, The flint, of Melanetian Society, Oambridire. 
1914, pp. 239, 262, 884, 409, 486. 


culture-contact—how, for instance, barbarians, 
already worship})ing gods and respecting private 
property, might come to impose their will on 
magic-haunted communistic savages, for whom 
threats rather than reasons must be provided as 
the grounds of obedience. On the other hand, 
if the immigrants came from Indone.sia, as the 
theory assumes, it is also possible that they brought 
some form of the custom with them ready-made, 
since the Indonesian pomali is ‘ exactly equivalent 
to the “ taboo” of the Pacific islanders.’ 

Thus in Timor ‘ the custom of “ tabu ” called here “ pomili,” 
is very general, fruit trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinds heinjf protected from depredation by this ceremony, the 
reverence for which is very pfreat. A palm branch stuck across 
an open door, siiowing that the house is tabooed, is a more 
effectual {fuard ajpiinst robbery than any amount of locks and 
I bars.’ 1 

This mode of indicating a tabu is similar to the 
Oceanic. Thu.s, wlien Cook wished to set up his 
observatory in the Sandwich Islands, the prie.sts 
tabued the [)lace for him by setting up wands;* 
and the soloi, or tabu-marks, of the Banks group 
in Melanesia usually consist of the leaves of some 
plant.* It may welf be, then, that the property- 
mark, with its implication of a transferable curse, 
came into Oceania along with the notion of private 
ownership. It certainly was most ell’ective in pro¬ 
tecting property—far more so than the guns which 
the early mariners discharged at the thievish 
isl/ind(;r.s with a like object in view. 

(c) Secondary developments of tabu in Oceania. — 
It remains to note that, whereas the essence of 
tabu in its local signification consists, a.s has been 
shown, in a theocratic form of government, which 
in its turn may have developed by way of an 
apotheosis of landlordism, the ramifications of the 
notion are endless and cover the whole religion 
of Oceania, at any rate so far os it is taken in its 
negative aspect, namely as a system of stTuples. 
The theocracy could consecrate a site, or devote 
a victim, or appropriate a house or canoe, or 
betroth a woman, or proclaim a rest-day for men 
or a close-time for game, all these being cases of 
the communication of tabu by a ritual act of 
imposition, such as could at will be neutralized 
by a ceremonial removal.® On the other band, 
many tabus were inherent rather than acquired, 
such as those associated jiermanently witli women, 
strangers, the sick, and the dead, or for the time 
being with the woman in cluld-l)irth or the warrior 
on a campaign. The world wide distribution of 
similar beliefs concerning an infectious impurity 
makes it extremely improbable that they can be 
referred in the mass to an immigrant culture or 
treated as mere reasons of state, the by-products 
of the administrative scheme. At most we may 
say that, in so far as the direction of affairs was 
centralized and deliberate, they were incorporated 
in the politic^al machine ancf to a like extent 
became subject to mani[mlation. Thus, at Hawaii 
n 1819, Kin^ Ilihoriho at one stroke abrogated 
die laws of tiie tabu ; though only, let us note, to 
make way for la tabu, the British Sunday.® So 
much, then, for the local or Oceanic sense of tabu 
with its .special connotation of a theocratic system 
)f controls, a more or less consciously organized 
^o(ly of sanctions backed by the joint authority 
f Church and State. 

2 . Scientific meaning of tabu.— (a) Tabu as an 
aspect of rudimentary religion, —For the purposes 
f the science of comparative religion it is con- 
enient to drop the implication of a human 
anction and to insist solely on the supernatural 

1 A. R. Wallace, The Malay Atchipelagcfi, London, 1869, i. 

90, ii. 460. 

^ Cook-King, 111. 10, 36. * Rivers, i. 92. 

* Cf. Taylor, pp. 78, 91. 

»W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, London, 
.826, pp. 15, 62, 95. 
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or mystic aspect of the penalties in store for the 
tabu-breaker In this way it is possible to brirn^ 
together under one head a large variety of 
avoidances characteristic of the less advanced 
peoples, of whom it may broadly be said that 
they have no king but custom. Just as their 
response to traditional rules is largely automatic 
correspondingly, the rule itself has imputed to 
It a no less automatic power of self-maintenance 
and sclf-vindication. Indeed, so necessary is it for 
general purposes to lay stress on the immanence 
of the sanction normally attributed to a tabu that 
it 18 safer to deny the name altogether to pro¬ 
hibitions deriving their force mediately from a 
god or his earthly representative and to distinguish 
these religious interdicts or bans. Tabu, in 
short, is to be understood as meaning ‘ unlucky 
to meddle with ’ rather than forbidden by edict 
human or divine. It belongs to what may be 
termed the perceptual (Uvy-Bruhl would say 
prelogical ) stage of religion, when values are 
massively apprehended without analysis of their 
grounds. At this stage emotion of the collective 
or mobbislj order is miramount as regards both 
the excitatory and the inhibitive processes that 
gmvern the social life. Now of all the emotions 
fear is iiihibitor-in-chief, having in virtue of its 
haunting quality a 8[)ecial T)o^ver of sustained 
control. A primary source of tear is the unfamiliar 
or strange as such ; and this kind of fear in vary¬ 
ing degree is alw^ays present as an element in that 
complex emotion of aw'e or reverence which is the 
root of religion. Tabu, then, stands for the whole 
mass of such fear-inspired inhibitions in so far as 
they proceed directly from the religious emotion, 
as It regulates the social tradition in the relative 
abeyance of reasoned direction. Here w'e have at 
any rate the psychological clue to a vast variety 
of customary abstinences—* negative rites,’ as they 
may be called—of whicli the particular conditions 
are a matter for historical treatment in detail. 

(b) Tabu and the notion of contagion. —It niiw 
next be noted that emotions are Infectious. It 
is, indeed, the leading principle of mob-psychology 
that emotions are proj)agated more readily than 
ideas, their external manife,stations lending them¬ 
selves to unintelligent imitation. Moreover, fear 
is, perhaj)s, the most infect ious of all. Hence the 
fear-inhibition emhodied in tabu always implies 
an infectious unluckiness—a transferable curse on 
meddlers. As A. van Gennep in his analysis of 
the fady { = tahu) of Madagascar shows, the in¬ 
stitution rests on two notions, one being that of 
tohina, 'contagion.’^ ‘ Kverything,’ says Jevons, 

‘ which comes in contact w'ith a tabooed person 
or thing becomes itself as dangerous as the original 
object, becomes a fresh centre of infection, a fresh I 
source of danger to the community.’* 

Jevons goes on to discriminate between ‘things 
taboo,’ the primary sources of such contagion, 
and ‘things tabooed,’ in which the tabu-infection 
is not inherent but derivative.® ‘ A single thing 
taboo might infect the whole universe,’ as he says 
with paidonahle exaggeration;^ but in practice 
the transmissible fear is strictly limited in its 
possible etiects, being confined to certain channels 
prescribed by convention. Meanwhile it is not 
always easy to draw the line between the two 
classes. The clearest cases of ‘ things ^booed ’ 
are those in which, as in Oceania, a divine chief 
tabus something hitherto common, or noa—say, 
a hunting-ground—and then after a time restores 
it to ordinary use. Hut, w hen Jevons accepts at 
its face-value the Polynesian explanation that the 

1 Tabou et toUmisnu d Madagascar, p. 17. 
a F. B. Jevons, Arx Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, London, 
1896, p. 61 f. ; see the whole of ch. vl for exumpleM. 

8/6. p. 69f. * lb. \i. m. 


tabu on the sick is due to the fact that they are 
possessed by an atua, or spirit, and therefoie 
pronounces them ‘ tabooed but . . . not taboo,’ ^ 
it is at least arguable that a ‘ pre-animistic ’ basis 
must be sought for the belief; for what more 
perceptibly contagious than certain (and those 
prec.i.sely the stranger and more alarming) forms 
of disease? It is surely no mere superstition to 
suppose that sickness—nay, as it were, death 
itself—is ‘catching.’ On the other hand, it is 
hardly profitable, in deferenc e to the theory that 
the emotions of man aliord the best criterion of 
hi.s instincts, to regard ‘ things taboo’ as so many 
danger-signals to which mankind h;is an innate 
predis[)osition to attend, ’rabus need rather to be 
studied in relation to their proximate conditions, 
w'hieh are not biological but historical. In other 
w'ords, tabus are \)rimarily mstters of custom, 
forming part of the social inheritance, not of the 
individual heredity. 

(c) Tabu and the notion of siipcrnatui'al power .— 
Idle other notion on wdiich tlu‘ tabu of Madagascar 
rests, according to van (4ennep,‘ is tluit of hasina 
= mana, or supernatural pow’cr. The person or 
tiling is not to be trilled with, because liable to 
rcjact with a force of unknown range and degree, 
'riiere is a sjiiritual electricity that must he in¬ 
sulated lest it blast the unwary. Now, if religion 
were all fear, such mana, would rank as wholly 
bad, sim^e fear is a shrinking from evil. Hut other 
primary constituents of the religious mood make 
rather for interest, receptivity, apjiroach, com¬ 
munion, For reckless self-assurance, indeed—for 
what the Greeks knew as there is always ‘ the 

devil to pay.’ Hut fear temi»ered w itli woncicr and 
submissiveness, and thus transmuted into reverence, 
is the forerunner of love. So mana has its good 
side as well, though from the standpoint of tabu 
this helpfulness remains, so to say, in reserve, 
being a consummation that lies beyond the purview 
of the fear-inhibition as such. Meanwhile to an 
advanced tlieology that has clarified its concepts by 
the method of antithesis the savage apprehension 
of mana by way of tabu seems blurred and equi¬ 
vocal, an experience of something monstrous, half¬ 
devil and half-god. And that there is some such 
ambiguity in the value perceived cannot he denied, 
/'he sacred and the abominable, the pure and the 
obscene, the hallowed and the accursed pivot with¬ 
in the same perturbed awareness of the object. 
Nevertheless, rudimentary religion has gone a 
long way towards defining in practice, if not in 
theory, the good and the bad manifestations of 
the hidden power. Thus the novice at initiation 
or the warrior on a campaign is tabu that be may 
seek and find grace in the self-concent ration that 
ensues after spiritual crisis overcome. On the 
other hand, the criminal is tabu because his very 
soul is attainted ; wherefore, as the words of bis 
doom, ‘ JSacer esto,’ imply, be cannot touch water 
and fire lest he sully their purity with his foulness. 

{d) Tabu as a souroc oj personal religion. —At 
this point it may be observed that the instit ution 
of tabu is not only the main organ of social dis¬ 
cipline at the lower levels of culLiire, but likewise 
the seed-bed of personal religion. The latter 
function hinges on the fact that to be tabu with 
resj)ect to society is at the same time to be tabu in 
relation to oneself. The external signs of this self- 
regarding attitude of precaution are often ludicrous 
enough, as when a man cannot feed himself, or 
must scratch his head with a stick, or needs to 
snuH up the holiness that exudes from his fingers. 
Hut an inw-ard-seeking view reveals a profit even 
in such practices. The mana to bo conserved is 
just that part of a man that he feels to be most 

1 /In Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, p. 70. 

Loc. cit. 
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worth the savin^j^—the will for power. Such power 
may he coveted for temporal ends. Savage 
shepherds of the })eople are not more disinterested 
than the rest of their kind. Jhit at least it is 

f )roximately envisaged as a si)iritual power. At 
east it is the sort of power tliat comes with and 
after self-ahnemition and the exercise of humility, 
''i’here is good (“vidence, too, that a sense of 
unwortliiness conse(}iient on tlie violation of his 
8elf-r(‘garding tabus—as one might say, his ‘vows’ 
—is enou;^h to cause voluntary resignation of 
oflice on tlie part of the primitive wonder-worker. 
'I'lnue can he no doubt, then, that the experience 
both of the access of inspiration and of its with¬ 
drawal is often perfectly genuine ; and, again, 
that the due safeguarding of such a gift is a lesson 
(irat acquired in the scIjooI of tabu. Further, not 
to lay exclusive stress on the ecstatic experience 
peculiar U) the religious genius, the whole develop¬ 
ment of personality, so bir as this comes about by 
way of reverie and r(dlcxion, arises largely out of 
the tabu condition. No other such opportunity is 
alforded in the gregarious life of the savage tribes¬ 
man for that self-communing whereby man eventu¬ 
ally becomes master instead of slave of the sense- 
world. Self respect, again, is nourished on privacy ; 
the king or [)riest must keep his distance rrom tme 
profnnnm vulgus, lest he make him.self cheap not 
only in tlieir eyes but also in his own.* For the rest, 
tabu stands for the etiquette of savage life, and by 
encouragifig mutual consideration enables manners 
to ripen into morals, the end of which is freedom. 

(e) Danger of t/ie over-druelop/tient of tabu .— 
Hitherto the fruitfulness, the educative value, of 
tabu a.H a factor in religion of the per(!Ci>tual or 
rudimentary tyfie has been (‘hielly .signaliz(-d. 
After all, the inhibition of impulse allbuls the 
measure of human advance. Hut such inhibition 
may be ovenlone, with paralysis of the will to live 
as a consef}uen(;e. 'Fabu as such represents nega¬ 
tion, and a ndigion made up mostly of negations 
is necessarily st<uile. Denial, even self-denial, 
cannot but be soul-destroying, if taken as an end 
in itself. Hence a meticulous scrupulosity i.s a 
mark of degraded religion. Nothing, c.r/., is so 
characteristic of the dairy-cult of the I’odas as the 
web of tabus in which every action of the prie.st- 
dairyman is einmeshed, and Rivers not without 
good reason comments: ‘The 'I'odas seem to .show 
us how the over-development of the ritual aspect 
of religion may lead to atrophy of the ideas ami 
beliefs through which the religion has been built 
up.’ ^ 

Even a positive rite such as prayer may degener¬ 
ate into foinialism. Much more is this likely to 
hapj)en with the negative rite or tabu, wherein 
the nature of the sj)iiitual activity sub.served is 
less immediately manitest. In the last stage of 
such decay—and in tliis also tlie case of the Todas 
is insti uctive *—the scruj>ulosity itself tends to 
become a sliam, an organized hyj)ocrisy of evasions. 
The function of ritual in religion is to relieve 
attention in regard to things indifferent, and of 
negative ritual to do so in regard to things actually 
disturbing—all this in order to set attention free 
for active converse with ilio divine. It is true 
that there is in many forms of religious experience 
—and they are peihai)s especially to the fore in 
rudimentary religion—a characteristic prelude of 
apparent inaction, a spell of listening, as it were ; 
and, so far as the tabu condition corresponds to 
this halt on the threshold, it is apt to seem barren 
of results when it is not. To judge fairly in each 
case, we must watch the ritual drama as a whole 
1 Cf. kapnkapM^ ‘ to put on airs of distance or separation from 
others,’ with tnamaiia, ‘ to resjject oneself,’ In E. Tregear, 'J'hs 
Maori-Pol yne.Hian Comparative Dictionary, Wellington, N.Z., 
1891, pp. 2o;-i, 473. 

3 Tne 'J'odas, Ivondon, 1906, p. 465. * Ib. 


to see whether the pas.sivity induced is of the preg¬ 
nant order. As an incident in a ‘ rite of pas.sago ’ 
to a higher plane of experience, the chrysali.s stage 
of the soul is sym[)tomatic of development. If, 
on the other hand, the will to win through be 
somehow asi)hyxiated on the way, negation ha.s 
triumphed ; too much .safeguarding has destroyed ; 
the husk has stilled the germinal process. 

(/) MctJwds of sintlying tabus in detail. —This 
cur.sory sketch of tabu aims at no more than a 
generalized ver.sion of the institution as it bears on 
the earlier growth of the spirit of religion. A 
fuller treatment might be ba.sed on the .study of 
the {)articular systems of tabu native to the various 
ethnic areas—as has here been attempted only in 
regard to the Pacilic region—when many ditl'er. 
ences of detail and shades of local colour would 
doubtle.ss come to light. In defence of the present 
method, however, it can be urged that to deal with 
tabus on the ethnological principle would well-nigh 
involve a survey of religions on the same distribu¬ 
tive plan, since every sav;ige peo})le has a religion 
and every savage religion has its tabus. Nay 
more, savage religion tends to beco-extensive with 
the social life itself; so that a regular panorama 
of cultures may seem to be the logical outcome of 
such a method. Another way of dividing up the 
subject (but one again that must inevitably lead 
too far alield) would be that of distinguishing 
certain main dei)artments of activity typical of 
primitive society as a whole and showing how eacli 
18 conditioned by its own set of H{)ecial tabus. The 
food-interest, c.g., is engirdled by one vast net¬ 
work of ritual controls, the sex-interest by another. 
Indeed, the critical stages of every vital process 
are hung about with such customary danger- 
signals. Sometimes these traditional fears can 
be shown to corresj)ond to facTs ; more often they 
appear arbitrary, sheer aberrations of fancy, due 
to false analogy or what not, that have been incor¬ 
porated in the tribal lore by a historical chance. 
Thus, however detailed our study of tabus, we are 
not likely to arrive at the explanation of minor 
features. For these reasons it has .seemed j)refer- 
able here simply to enlarge on the general pnnci[>le 
that, at the primitive level, the object of religious 
belief or worship is always tabu, just as it is always 
Diana, as well ; and that, moreover, tabu forms the 
hither aspect of the religious experience, inasmuch 
as fruition is reached through fear. 

{g) Tabu from the standpoint of civilization .— 
Ta\)U being properly an institution of savagery, it 
would hardly be in point to consider at length 
its ulterior consequences for civilization—as apart 
from its survivals in folk-lore, which indeed are 
numerous. Hut a word about such after-eliccts 
may be added by way of conclusion. We must 
not look for them solely within the sphere of 
religion as it is now. With the gradual substitu¬ 
tion of a rational for an emotional .system of 
controls, there has come about a decentralization 
of authority whereby di.scii)lines once merged in 
an all-|)ervasive religious sanction have been in¬ 
vested with (|uasi-independent functions. Politics 
to-<lay deals with the divine right of kings, law 
with the sacredness of property, morals with the 
virtues of temperance and chastity, and so forth. 
In all such cases the tendency is to refuse any 
validity to the old-world sentiment of tabu. Reason 
prefers to rest its case on grounds of so-called 
common sen.se. At most the immediacy and seem¬ 
ing unconditionality of the tabu-feeling might 
enlist the aymi)athies of certain schools oi ethical 
thought. As for modern religion, while it hesitates 
to adopt a rationalist outlook, it is naturally anxious 
to purge its traditional rites of the mildew of 
ancient superstition. On all sides, however, so 
far as the influence of a philosophy of man makes 
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itself felt, there is of late manifested a deeper 
Intelest m the emotional life, more especially as 
It relates to conduct. Alike in social psychoWy 
with Its study of tlie crowd and in individual psy. 
choloj^^y with Its doctrine of the subconscious the 
eonyiction is {^rowin that society and mind alike are 
controlled from below, as it were, as well as from 
above—that reason is at best a constitutional ruler 
whose authority rests not on force but on consent. 
It may be, then, that, examined from this point of 
view the primitive institution of tabu will be 
found to embody elemental luiiiciples of order that 
to-day are as active as ever beneath the surface of 
a chanj^ed custom. Experience, which is experi¬ 
ment, has doubtless tau{^ht us to reject many a 
freakish usage dear to the ohl order; but this experi¬ 
ence, which in its most critical form is science, 
bids us seek beneath the accidents of history for 
those essential laws whereby our racial sense of 
direction is continuously maintained. 

JiiTKKATCRK.—(i.) For tabu in Oceatiia see the works cited 
above, curly auLhoritiea Huch os Cook und Mariner beinjf espeid- 
all} CMilivriitenini;, Hince the oriffirial HOcial Hystein has lony been 
^ne, at any rale in Polynesia ; compare also Th. Waitz and 
Gr. Garland, Anlhr<rp<tio<]ie der Natnrvolker, I.eipzig^, 1S6D-72, 
vi. ; W. Hllis, Pulijtie.Biaii Hes/’archf’ftt London, 1831, iv. ; G. 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Yearn Ago and Long Before, do. 
1881 ; Old ISew Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, do. 1884 ; since the 
same cultural inlluencfS presumably extend to Indonesia and 
the Malay region (includinjf Madai^ascmr), see also W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic, do. U)(X). A. van Gennep, Tabou et loU- 
iniKtne d Mndagascar, I’aris, 1904, brings the local into relation 
with a general iuterpret^ition. 

(ii.) For a wi^rld-wide review of the facta about tabu see J. G. 
Frazer, 'i’he Golden Bough'^, 12 vols., London, 1911-13, esp. vol. 
iii,, Taboo and the Periln of the Soul, and for ins general tlieury 
vol, i., The Magic Art, i. Ill IT., also Psyehc'tt Task'^, do. 1913. 
The subject being germane to any sysiematie ace.ouiit of primi¬ 
tive religion, it is hard to draw up a short list of authoriti('s, 
but the ffillowing, in addition to those already quoted in the 
text, will be found useful; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites'^, Lombiti, 1894 ; E. Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose, do. 190*2 ; E. Diukheiin, Lrs Formes H^owntaires 
de la oie religteuse, Paris, 1912, esp. p 427 f. ; and, on special 
aspects of tabu, Crawley, FL vi. 1189.')) 130fT. ; E. Wester- 
marck, Marriage (Jereuionies in Morocco, Ix)ndon, 1914 ; H. 
Webster, Re.st Days; a Study in Early Law and Morality, 
New York, 1916. Kora psychological study of tabu see R. K. 
Marett, The 'Threshold of Religi<m'^, London, 1914 ; E. S. 
Ames, 'The Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1910. 

U. R. Marett. 

TAHITIANS.—See Polynesia. 
TALISMAN.—See Charms and Amulets. 

TALMUD.—Two great w'orks are known under 
the title ‘'ralmud’—a word (iidSi?) whivdi denotes 
primarily ‘teaching’ and secondarily ‘learning.’ 
The two works are the Ikile.stinian and Bahylonian 
recensions, both of which arc, in form, comment¬ 
aries on the text of the Mishnah (mtf'p). The 
Mishnah (‘repetition,’ hence oral teacliing hy 
repeated reintation) xvas completed about a.d. 
200. The Talmml con.si.sts of the Mishnali with 
the (lemara (xipa). It renresculs the scliolastic 
activities of the Jewish Rabbis from the beginning 
of the 3rd to tlie close of the 5tli century a.d. 

The history of tlie compilation of the Talmud 
nas been dealt with in many treatises and essays.‘ 
It is not the design of the present article to add to 
these or to reconsider the critical literary i»rol)lcms 
involved. Two practical questions will ocenuy us : 
(1) the attitude of the outside world to the Talmud,^ 
and (2) the causes and nature of the permanent 
value of the J'almud within Judaism, 

I. The Talmud in history.—The century which 
saw the completion of the Talmud also witnessed 
the heginniug of interference with the normal 
circulation of the Rabbinical literature. In the 
year 553 the Emperor Justinian was called upon 
to arbitrate on a dillerence which arose between 
two sections of Jewry in the Byzantine realm. 
Whereas some were desirous of publicly reading 

1 See ‘ Literature’ below. 

2 Of. art. Anti-Skmitism. 


the Scriptures both in Creek and in Hebrew, others 
wisluui to use the Ii(3hre\v only. Justinian^ 
ordered the pricfect Areohindus to j)r()mulgate 
the imperial decision in favour of the use of (Jreek 
(the Synagoguie miglit use A<|uila if it preferred 
it to the Septuagint), or oi other vermicular 
tongues such as Latin in the Italian j)rovimes. 
The ein}»eror, morcv)ver, forbade any attempt on 
the part of the heads of the schools or elders to 
prevent the use of the vernacular hy devices or 
excommunication. Most signilicaiit of all was 
Justinian’s interdiction of the practice of giving 
the llaggadic exposition {bcvTtpwai'i) after the 
reading of the Scii[)ture. 'Fhc opening words of 
the rescript explain Justinian's int<intion. 'The 
Jews, he suggested, should read their Sc'riptures 
with an eye to the hidden meaning and see in 
them a proj)hctic anriouncenuMit of Christianity. 
Hence the eiuperor would naturally di'sire to curb 
the popularity of the Rabbinic cxegc'.ls, which of 
course would coidiiru the Jews in their refusal 
to admit Christological iutcipretatious. J'hus 
Justinian, who introduced drastic legislative en¬ 
actments against tbe Jew.s, was also among the 
lirst to attcmjit interference with tlie free use and 
spread of their literature.'^ 

We must here coniine our attention to that 
[ihase v)f interference whicli concerns the Talmud. 
It was not till the I 3 th cent, that the attack 
assumed practical shape. I’aris, in the year 1244, 
was the .scene of the hist public burning of copies 
of the Talmud. Before that date the Rahluiiic 
doctrines bail inaui assailed in the de Insulcntia 
Jud(t;orxim of Agohard ; hut from the I’aris in¬ 
cident onwards these assaults became far more 
fre(|uent and dangerous. Nicholas Donin of La 
Rochelle ha<l, w hile a Jew, been excommunicated 
by the Rah)>i Yehiel of I’aris because of his denial 
of the validity of the Rabbinic trailition. 'Fiiis 
occurred in \’22o; he siihsequently joined the 
Franciscans, and in 123U he formally laid an 
accusation against the Talmud before Rope 
(iregory IX., who addressed bulls to many lands 
(inchuling England) ordering the seizure of copies 
of the Talmud pending a public imiuiry. In 
France the matter was seriously taken up. 
Cliaigcs of h!as])liemy, immorality, particularism, 
and absurdity were formulated ; a public dispute 
betw een Donin and four Rahbi.s was ordered. J’he 
humours and futilities of such debates have been 
.satirized in Heine’s poem ‘ Disputation.’ But tlie 
conse<|u<*»iCcs were deplorable. I'lie Talmud was 
coiideiuiied ; many copies of it were burnt ; and 
)ular outbreaks against tlie Jews rc.sulted. 

Vithin a few years .similar sceu(*s were enacted 
in Barcelona. Here again the attack originated 
with a .lew'ish convert to Christianity, I’ahlo 
Christiani. He instigated a public debate be¬ 
tween himself and Na(imanides in 1263, as to the 
attributes and coming of the Messiah, and the 
Rahhi was sentenced to exile because his defence 
of Judaism was pronounceil blasphemous. In 1‘264 
Christiani induced I’upe Clement IV. to appoint a 
Commi.ssion of censors, who expunged all those 
passages which ai)|>eared derogatory to Christi¬ 
anity. In particular, a.s time went on, Talmudic 
references to ancient iiaganiam were misinterpreted 
a.s being attacks on the Church. Thi.s charge was 
brought forw'ard by yet another erstwhile Jew, 
Geronimo de Saute F 6 , who engineered a public 
dispute in Tortosa in 1410, ami, like Christiani, 
submitted to the verdict of the <;row'd tlie most 
intricate problems of Biblical exegesis in relation 
to Messianic belief. The practical outcome again 

1 Eovellce Constitutiones, 146. 

* The view of Justinian’s rescript jflven In the text is the one 
usually adopted. It is hy no means the only possible explana¬ 
tion, for it 18 possible that what Justinian prohibited was tiie 
U 8 e of the traditional Aramaic translation (see art. Takoums). 
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was not a settlement as to the si^aiiheance of Is 63, 
but the confiscation of copies of the 'J’almud. 

Of mncli j^reater interest was tlie controvers;^ 
which wa«;e<l round the Talmud at tlie beginning 
of the 16tl» century. Owing to tlie part taken by 
KeucliJin (q.t\)in this inei{l(mt, the Talmud became 
the battle-ground between the old and the new 
between tlie obscurantists and the humanists 
Again the protagonist in the attack on tin 
Talmud was one who had left the Synagogue fo: 
the (’hurch. It must not, however, be thoughi 
that the proverbial zeal of converts has invarialdj 
assumed this guise. In the recent assaults mad( 
on the Talmud by rejiresentativea of modern anti 
Semitism ), jiowerful among the defenders oi 
the fair fame of the Kabbinic system were sucl: 
famous Judmo - Christian scholars as Daniel 
(diwolsohn and Taulus Cassel. The opponent of 
Kcuchlin was of a di/lerent type. W’^e know very 
little as to the anfec^edents of Johann Pfeirorkorn, 
of whom huasmus said (liat from a bad Jew he 
became an execrable Christian (‘ex scelerato 
Judreo sceleratissimus Cliristianus’), for no re¬ 
liance can he placed on tlie insinuations made by 
satirists that in his e.arlicjr days rfeU'erkorn had 
added to the respectable calling of a butcher tlie 
disreputable career of a burglar. AH that we 
know is tliat Pfellerkorn was animated by a strong 
animosity towards his former co-religionists, that 
his fanaticism far exceeded his learning, and that 
he found support for his campaign among the 
Dominicans oi Cologne. Though the Jovs had 
been excluded from that city in 1426 and only 
regained riglits of free domicile there with the 
coming of tlie French in 1798, Cologne remained 
during the 15t h and I6th centuries the headquarters 
of the campaign against Jewish books. 

It would be unprofitable to repeat the details of 
the oft-told tale of Pfederkorn’s pamphlets and 
Ueuchlin’s rejoinders; of the seizure of Hebrew' 
books in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1609, their 
restoration, and the long-drawn-out struggle that 
ensued in Rome. Nor is it of any importance to 
us now whether or not Pfell’erkorn WTote the works 
that bear his name. The whole incident would 
have been forgotten but for certain facts. In the 
lirst place, this battle of the books gave rise to a 
famous satire, the EpistolcE Obscurorum Virorum^ 
the first part of whicdi appeared at Tubingen to¬ 
wards the end of 1514. The elfect of tliis rather 
savage satire was instantaneous and permanent. 
As an exposure of obscurantism it remains one of 
the most masterly ellorts ever put forward on 
behalf of humanism. The struggle between 
Keuchlin and Pfetl'erkorn became, in short, 
elevated to a higher plane. Keuchlin, once for 
all, struck the true note wJien he protested against 
the destruction of a literature because elements of 
it were distasteful to cei tain of its critics. ‘ If the 
'falmud contains errors,’ he said, ‘ let us render 
them innocuous by studying to sift the chad’ from 
the grain. Do not burn the Talmud, but read it.’ 

It is to Keuchlin that we owe the foundation of 
Hebrew chairs in the universities; the first 
Hebrew text printed in (Germany was the edition 
of seven Psalms used by Keuchlin in 1612. The 
study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced 
with him, was taken up by his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, and has never since been relinquished.* 
Keuchlin’s devotion to Kabbinism began with his 
interest in the l^abbala. Kiit Hebrew' was the 

f iassion of liis life. And there is no doubt that to 
dm w'e owe that interest in the 'lalmud which 
soon led to the publication of a complete printed 
edition of all its tomes. There were, a.s we shall 
see, printed editions of parts of the Talmud avail¬ 
able in 1510, when he wrote that ‘ he would like 
1 S. R. Hlrach, A Book of Essays, London, 1906, p. 14. 


to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud twice 
over but he had not yet been able to obtain one.’* 
He w'as referring to MS copies. Within about 
a decade of the year in which Keuchlin wrote this 
lament it was ea.sy to procure the Bomberg edition 
printed in Venice. It was fortunate for scholar- 
shii) that Daniel Bomberg began to print the 
Talmud in 1520, before the censorship intruded 
its hand. Yet the censorship has this value. In 
1550 the Talmud was jilaced on the Index. But 
the Tridentine Synod in 1564 provided that the 
Talmud might be circulated, if the passages ob¬ 
noxious to Christianity were deleted. This was 
done, and between 1579 and 1581 there was com¬ 
pleted the censored Basel edition which formed 
the model for many subsequent editions. In this 
form, claims the Basel editor, the Talmud may be 
read by Christians not only without reproacli but 
even with profit {‘etiam cum fructu a nostris legi 
potest’). The Inquisitor Marco Marino went 
through the Venice edition of 1546-50, censored it, 
and attixed his name to the expurgated version 
page by page. The expurgated j)assagos have 
often been eilited and commented on se|»arately. 
Attacks on the Talmud, nevertheless, continued. 
As late as 1757 copies of the 'ralmud were publicly 
urned in Poland as a result of the Kamenetz- 
Podolsk disputation. Literary onslaughts liave 
naturally continued, and modern anti-Semitism 
has displayed mucli energy in seeking in the 
>ages of the 'Falmud groumls for attacks on the 
Jew’s. Those pages contain enough and to sjiare 
of superstition, narrowness, folly, and intolerance. 
But the faults are siijierfudal, the merits funda- 
nental ; and it is because of the latter that the 
Talmud retains its permanent worth. 

2 . Permanent value. — In the first instance the 
Talimni represents more fully than any other 
Jewish work the lineal develof)ment of the religion 
of the OT. In several important particulars, the 
Talmud, indeed, represents an advance on tlie OT. 
The view’ (adopted by the school of K. H. Charles) 
is untenable that Kabbinism was a degeneration, 
while Apocalypse was an advance. On the con¬ 
trary, all the nobler elements of the OT teaching 
w’ere absorbed into and developed by Kabbinism, 
w'hich W’as essentially a prophetic system. The 
moral life was at once the basis of religion and its 
ultimate outcome. The Talmud concerned itself 
with life. It therefore drew little or no distinction 
between the secular and the religious. This is not 
the place to discuss the Pharisaism w hich is assailed 
•n the Gospels. For, however we explain the dis¬ 
crepancy, the Pharisaism of the Gospels is not 
dentical with the Pharisaism of the Tabnud. 

Hence, though the Talmud, because it combines 
secular and religious into one whole, is often 
nclined to attach undue importance to ritual 
)r customary trivialities, it cannot be said that it 
does 80 at the expense of the great princi{)les. 
And, when all has been said, the fact remains that, 
difficult though it be to harmonize the daily round 
with the higher calls of spiritual moments, the 
Talmud did ellect this harmonization with a con- 
iderable measure of success. The Talmud is inter- 
lenetrated with the presence of God in human life, 
and w'orship was not merely confined to the hour.s 
^pent in congregational prayers. The home was 
mnetified as well as the synagogue. This factcon- 
itituted and constitutes the worth of the Talmud 
:o the Judaism of all ages. The liberals who 
lave rejected the authority of the Talmud have 
lot rejected its spirit and its outlook.* J’hey, like 
Jie conservatives, feel that the hallowing of life 
is the purpose of life. And, among the many 
attempts to efiect this hallowing of life — in 
■elation primarily to God, but also in intercourse 
1 A Book of Essays, p. 141. * Cf. art. Libbral Judaism. 
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with man—the Talmud must be conceded a high 
place. 

In the main, then, the Talmud retains its worth 
because it has so thoroughly absorhe<i tlie prophetic 
conception of the close interconnexion of ndigion 
and life. Ihit life is not altogether expressible in 
terms of conduct. There is the intellectual side. 
Now, for long intervals, the Talmud was the main 
means by wliich the Jew cultivated his mind. 
Some of the greate.Ht 'ralmmlists of the Middle 
Ages were indeed also devoted to science and 
philosopliy, in the technical sense of those terms, 
lint there were ma-sses of Jews who knew no other 
intellectual interest than the Talmud and the 
allied literature. The nature of the Talmud saved 
them from stagnation. For the Talmud is a work 
of most manifold interest. It concerns itself with 
every i^hase of human activity. To read it iu- 
telligi-ntly—and it wa.s a-ssuredly so read—was a 
liberal ediication in the arts and sciences and 
l)biloHophies. So wide is its range tlmt a student 
of the Talmud is j)erforce ac(jiiainted with very 
many subjects which nowadays are regarded as 
distinct disciplines. The mind of the stmient was 
kept alert; his attitude never became scholastic; 
at every point he was in contact with actualities. 
It wa.s an e.ssential function of the Talmud to 
maintain this alertness, so that to con over its 
pages was not identical with losing one.self in an 
obsolete past. The Talmud breathes with vital 
freshness. 

This enables ua to understand why the Talmud 
has never been superseded by tlie codes founded 
upon it even by authorities so competent and able 
as Moses Maimonides and Joseph Qaro. The codes 
omit the very element which makes the Talmud so 
important, so unicine. The codes reduce ritual 
and religious conduct to rule; the decisions are 

are anonymous. 


stated in precise paragra])hs ; they 
liut the Talmud luesents processes as well 


results ; there is little of rule in it, le.ss of precision ; 
and the dicta are largely a.ssociated with the names 
of their authors. We see the religious evolution 
in action. And, just as it is in action in the o der 
hook it remained in action in the modern lire. 
The claim often put forward by recent 'I’almudists 
that their beloved tomes represent a progressive 
Judaism is well founded. Codes have an air of 
Hnality, while the key-note of tlie Talmud is 

continuity. ^ -.1 

For tlie Talmud, after all, comes into line with 
the newer theory of the evolution of religion. 1 he 
eject of the Talmud, it has heen^ said, was to 
obscure the dilierence between Scripture and 
Tradition. This may he true, hut modern criticism 
tends (on quite other giouiids) to ohliterat^ the 
distinction. The Scrijiture is itself a traditional 
evolution—so the newer theories hold. 1 he 
Talmud in essence anticipated this theory, not in 
the direction of belittling the divine character of 
the written text, but in the direction of magmty- 
tlie authorization of the 
inessa’ge. ~Man has his part to play in hringint; 
the Law into operation—in interiireting it, wliitli 
is often anotlier term for expan.lmg it 

We can liere merely mention the beauties of the 
Talmud, its felicities of thouglit >tf 
fancy, its parables, its poetry. T'le Jew did not 
merely feed his mind on the wit of ttie lalmtid o 
his spirit on its idealism. Ills heart and ‘"'’■•f?!''”;- 
tion found their nourishment tliere a so 1 ' rom ite 
iiaues the liturgy derived some of its clioicest 
orayers In germ, the Talmud already contains 
the^mysticism which in later ages grew up so 
uxuaantiv in Judaism. That this mysticisin 
rarely became antinoiiiian was due almost entire y 
to tlie Talmud, which more than permitted for it 
enoourafTed-individualism as weft as communism 


in the religious life. Our present point, however, 
is that volumes could be compiled (volumes liave 
been comjulcd) out of the tine gem.s presented in a 
literary form which is unlike that of any other 
work—unlike in groto.squeness as well as in elh- 
cieney. 

In the presence of the.se merits the attacks on 
tlie Talmud faih‘d. Partly they were theological, 
partly moral, partly social. Ridicule was ciust on 
its trivialities; fault was found with its religious 
conception.s; objection was taken to its attitude 
to Gentiles. These unfavourable critici.sms were 
not all unfounded, for the Talmud contains much 
of inferior value, and hears the marks of the 
different ages and strata of thought in which it 
grew up. Neverthele.ss, some of the attacks on 
the Talmud were ah.sidutely false ; in others the 
assailant.s confused the attitude towards the Rome 
wliicli destroyed the 'femple witli the attitude to 
the Rome wiiich became the seat of the papacy. 
Often, too, overmuch importance was attached to 
the obiter dicta of isolated Rabbis. \N hen, how¬ 
ever, it was protested by Donin in PidJ, and by 
Romano in IdSJ, that it was tlio Talmud that con¬ 
firmed the Jews in their obstinate fidelity to the 
Synagogue, tlie charge was largely just, nut that 
must he assigned to tlie 'ralmud as a merit, not as 
a fault. At all events it explains, perhaps in the 
most effective manner, how it came about that a 
work, so curiously alien from the modern canons 
of excellence in literature, has maint;iined its 
position not only with those Jews who more or 
less order their lives in accordance with it, hut 
1 also with tho.se wlio, rebels against its authority, 

' retain an affectionate regard for its spirit. Written 
in style far removed from modernity, the lalinuQ 
is one of the most modern of books. 

Literaturk.—S. Schechter, in 
bibliov:raphv ; W. Bacher, in Jh xii. (also with 'dhlio- 
L'rapbv); H. Graetr, of the Jewit, Enp. tr., liondon. 

ii. chH xiii.-enrt, and elsewhere in passageH indicated 
in detail in the Index vohiine (IS'lH) to the eih of th# 

tnu,elation, p. f>81) IT. The 

Schiirer is contained in his section on Life under the Iaw, in 
liis History Enir. tr., ii. ii. 5 28. An account of the Talmud is 
given inT’ Abrahams, Shart Uixtory of Jewish LOerature, 
London, 1900, ch. iii. Special attention may be drawn to the 
brilliant essays of E. fceutsch 
1 1874) and J. Darmesteter 1 ar^ 


TAMIL-SPEAKING PEOPLES.—See 

Dravidians. 

TAMMUZ.— Tam muz was the West Semitic 
form of the name of the great A.siatic nabure-god, 
Ivnifvh'k' changing seasons in tlieir relation to 

inan’s net'ds, desiies, and passions, though the 
last-named were far from being so pronounced in 
connexion therewith as the other two aspects. 
For its meaning, and also other names of lammuz, 
see §§ 7 , 10 , below. , , 

1. The old view of the legend of Tammuz. 

1 Prior to the successful reading of the Assyro- 
Bahvlonian inscriptions the legend of ramimiz 
wa.H regarded as being exclusively West Semitic, 
owin«^ apparently, to the scene of the god s 
activities being located, in the then extant records, 
in Syria There was considerable dilhculty, how¬ 
ever, in finding an acceptable root by which the 
name of the god might he explained. 

2. Its most familiar versions.—According to the 
classic legend of Tammuz, his mother had un¬ 
natural intercourse with her own fatlier, urged 
thereto by Aphrodite, whom she had olleiided. 
Pursued by her father, who sought to kill her for 
this crime, she prayed to the gods who changed 
her into a tree, from whose trunk Adonis (the 
Graeco-Syriac name of Tammuz) was in due time 
born. So charmed was Aphrodite with the beauty 
of the infant that, placing him in a chest, she 
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handed him to Persephone to take care of. The 
goddess of the under world, liowever, when she 
found wliat a treasure she had in her keeping, 
refused to j)art with him again. Zeus wfis there¬ 
fore appealed to, and he decided that for four 
months in the year Adonis should be left to him¬ 
self, four should be spent with Aphrodite, and tlie 
remaining four with Persephone. A variant 
account, however, agrees with the Babylonian 
legend in making him pass six months with flres- 
ki-gal (Per.sm)hone) and six with Istar, or 
Aphrodite. The classic versions represent Adonis, 
or Tannnuz, as being passionately fond of Imnting, 
and undeterred therefrom by tlie fiercest quarry. 
His end was tragic, as he was slain through the 
tusk of a wild boar piercing his groin (see § 14 ). 

3 . The Syrian versions.—The centre of the 
Syrian worsiiip of Tammuz was probably Gebal; 
in any case, Balthi (‘the [divine] Lady,’ as 
Aphrodite seems to have been called in the ex¬ 
treme west of Asia) was believed to have migrated 
thitlier from her realm of Cyprus for love of 
Tammuzo ('rarnmuz). But before Tammuzo she 
had loved Ares (Mars)* and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of her husbajid llephrestu.s. In this 
version Tammuz is descTibed as the son of (^uthar, 
king of the Phoenicians, to whom, when she ne<l 
from Cyprus, Balthi made all the villages around 
subject. It was not the irresponsible act of a wild 
boar, however, that caused the (huith of Tammuz, 
but the jealousy of either A[)Iirodite’s husband 
HephiTistus or her lover Ares, who came and slew 
Tammuz on Lebanon whilst he was hunting wild 
boars. 

The Syrian lexlcopfrapher Bar Bahlul also gives the legend as 
he had heard it: 'Tomuzo was, as they say, a hunter shepherd 
and chaser ol wild beasts ; wiio when Balatiu loved him took 
her away from her husband. And when her husband went 
forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him,' but was himself slain later 
on by a wild l)oar which he encountered in the wilderness, and 
his father made a great weeping for him in the month named 
after him. 

The Kabbinical references to Tammuz arc more 
curious than instrindivc with regard to the hi.story 
and development of the myths concerning him. 

One (that of llahbi Solomon Isaaki, or Rashi), commenting on 
Ezk in order to connect the root of the name Tammuz with 
the Chald®an aza, ‘to n)ake hot,’ describes it as ‘an Image 
which the women ma<le hot in the inside, and its eyes were of 
lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of the burriing, and 
it seemed as if it wept; and they (the women) said, “He 
asketh for oflferings.” ' 

This and other varying traditions concerning 
Tammuz, however, seem to belong to the Christian 
era. 

4 . The worship of Tammuz in Syria.—In all 

probability the mourning for Hudadrimmon men¬ 
tioned by Zeehariah (!-'*) i.s a icflexion of the 
lamentations for Tammuz, vith whom this deity , 
is said to have become identilied ; and in a 
passage in Amos ( 8 '*') the Israelites lament as for 
‘an only eon.’ The nio.st noteworthy Biblical 
passage, liowever, is seemingly that in Jeremiah 
where it is said that they shall not lament 
for Jehoiakim, .saying, ‘Ah my brother! or, All 
.sister I Ah lord! or, Ah his glory!’ and where 
the word ‘sister’ suggests the sympathy of the 
mourners for his bereaved spouse or lover. When 
Belili, his sister, in the Babylonian legend, says, 
‘My brotlier, only (one), do not cause me pain’^ 
(by leaving tlie world again to go to tlie regions 
below), we have perhaps a better parallel. Byblos, 
the Biblical Gebal, was the centre of the worship 
of Tammuz in Syria, where, in the month of June, 
the funeral-festival of the smitten sun-god was 
held, and lasted for seven days. ‘Gardens of 
Adonis’—flower-vases planted with seeds which 

1 Mara is probably to be identified with the Bab.-Nergal rather 
than with En-urLa (Niriip). The former was the spouse of £re6- 
ki-gal (Persephone). (See f to below.) 

^ See i 6 below. 


sprang up quickly, and as quickly, owing to lack 
of moisture, faded away—were prepared by the 
mourning women as emblems of the early death of 
the youthful Adonis. Throngs of wailing women 
filled the streets and the gates of the temjile, 
tearing their hair, di.sliguring their faces, and 
gasliing their breasts. The Galli—emasculated 
priests of Ashtoreth, the spouse of Tammuz—took 
part in the mourning for ‘ the bridegroom of her 
youth.’ These days of mourning were followed by 
days of rejoicing for his resurrection, during which 
a papyrus-head came over the waters of the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria—an emblem of 
the severed limbs of Osiris, which, gathered up by 
Isis, his inconsolable spouse, after lie had been 
dismembered by Typhon, had of old arrived at 
Gebal. Thus did the legend of Tammuz assimilate 
it.'^elf w'ith the Egyptian myth of the sun-god 
Osiris. 

5. Tammuz in Babylonia, his birth-place. —So 

far Babylonian .sources have furnished but few of 
the details of the Syrian and the Greek versions of 
the myth of 'rannnuz. To all appearance tlie 
logend had not been carried from Syria to 
Babylonia, as might he expected, but the reverse. 
In its original form it must have been of consider¬ 
able anti<)uity. According to tlie archaic; list of 
royal names* discovered at Nijijiiir {Ni(f'er), and 
now preserved in the museum 01 the University of 
Ucnnsylvania, Dumii-zi, as the Babylonians called 
Tammuz, was a king of Erech and ruled for 10(J 
years. Ilis predecessor was the god Lugal-banda, 

! who reigned for no le.ss than 1200 years, wliilst his 
sueee.ssor was the half-divine and only half- 
historical king of Erech Supuri, tiilgames, who 
ruled for 160 or possibly 180 years. According to 
this record, Tammuz was a lisherman (Sumerian 
Su hd) of the city lla-a, a site as yet unideritilied, 
hut which one would exjiect to find somew here in 
the neighhourliood of the Persian (Julf. Tliongh 
king of Erech,^ 'ranimuz was more especially 
a.s.sociated with Eri-dii, the divine city of Ea, the 
god of the waters, at tlie head of the same water¬ 
way, and it was only natural that a maritime 
people, such as the southern Babylonians were, 
should make Tammuz a lisherman. In that part 
of the land ho was evidently the god of the fruit- 
fulne.ss of the teeming waters, just as, inland, he 
'was god of the fruitfulness of the fertile Babylonian 
plain. 

6 . Istar’s search for Tammuz in Hades.—Out¬ 
lines of tliis legend are given in the arti(;les 
Babylonians and Assyrians^ and IIkrok.sand 
Heko-OoD.S (Babylonian).^ Erom this text we 
see that Tammuz was, at the time of Lstar’.s descent, 
in the under world with Kres-ki-gal (Perseplione), 
whither he had de.seended in accordance with the 
decision of the king of the gods (Bel-Meiodach = 
Zeus). This legend likewise shows that Tammuz 
had become the lover of Istar, or, as the record 
puts it, ‘ the husband of her youth.’ The sacrifices 
which she w’as willing to make on his ac(;ount are 
noteworthy, for at each of the seven gateways of 
‘the land of No-Beturii’ she parted—under protest 
—with an article of apparel or adornment, until 
slie ap[)eared in the presence of the queen of the 
region [lerfectly nake<l. As things went wrong on 
earth owing to the absence of the goddess of love, 
Samas, Sin, and bestirred themselves and 

secured her release. Here the subject suddenly 
changes, and the name of Tammuz appears in the 
text for the first time : 

*If she [^red-ki-^1] hath not given thee her dismissal, return 

her. 

Upon Tammuz, the husband of [her] you(th), 

Pour out pure water, (sprinkle] sweet oil. 


' See ExpT xxvii. [1916-16] 619». 

' ERE if. 816b. > Ib. ri. 646». 
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Clothe him with a festive garment, let him strike up with the 
flute of lapis-stone— 

Ijet the joy-maidens dance, [let] the honoured one . . . 

[Then] Helili set [down] her instrument, 

[And] “ eye-stones ’’ filled [her] la[p?]—i 

[When] she heard her brothers voice, Bellll smote her 
instrument . . . 

Her “ eye-stones’'* filled [her] thotights(?). 

“My brother, only (one), do not cause [mo] pain (?)." 

On the day Tammuz pla\8 on the lapis-flute, they will play 
along with him the taini)Our of chalcedony (?). 

The nien-mournera and the women-mourners will play along 
with him. 

May the dead (?) arise and smell the incense.’ 


Belili, mentioned here as tlie sister of I’amnmz, 
appears also in tlie great list of gods* in connexion 
with Alala, as forms of the deities of the lieavens, 
Anil*" and Anatii"*, Th(3 flute of Tammuz, like 
the divine vine at Eridu, was of la{)is-st<)ne, 
emblematic of the blue sky, and it is not unlikely 
that the other objects mentioned—Belili's ‘ eye- 
stones’and the ‘tambour’—were of precious and 
similarly symbolical materials. 

7 . Other Babylonian references to Tammuz.— 
The first place ought probably to be assigned to 
the lists of gods, which furni.sh us with .some of 
his names, and the deities with whom he was 
identified. The transcriiitiun of the group stand¬ 
ing, in Sumerian, for Tammuz is ‘ Dumu zi,’ 
though a longer form, ‘ Dumu-zida,’ is often found. 
The eommonly acce[)ted rendering of this grou() 
into Semitic l^ahylonian is indru h'^nv, ‘the true 
(or faithful) son.’ (Jf the lists in which tluMiame 
is found tlie most imiiortant is i)rohahly the 
trilingual text (two dialects of Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian eciuivalents) nuhlislied in 
WAI \\. j)!. 59. In that inscrli)tion Ids cliaracter 
as a sun-god is indicated by the fact that his name 
comes towarijs the end of the section referring to 
the .sun-god Samas, after KOttu and MAsani, that 
deity’s two attendants.^ After thi.s comes Tii-zi-zi 
(? from dhimu-zi), in standard Sumerian [DumuJ-zi, 
rendered by ^u-ina — i.e. tiansforring Dumu-zi into 
the Smiiitu; Babylonian column—and from tin; 
next line we see that he l)ore in Sumerian also the 
name of U-lihir-si (dialectic) or lailigir-si, prob¬ 
ably meaning ‘ the lord of the rigideou.s covenant,’ 
or tlio like. The next line, winch ht'gins a new 
section, has the name of Sir-du, dialectic Sir-tumu, 
the mother of Tammuz. Other deitic.s in this 
section are ‘tlie lady of the plain,’ Istar, and ‘the 
lady of the gods.’ A section giving further names 
of these goddesses follows, and then coipes the 
final section of the tablet, beginning with Ercs-ki- 
gal and explaining her as Allatu"’, the Baby¬ 
lonian rerse])hone. Im[)ortaiit as showing the 
feminine a.s[)ect of Tammuz, which is also visible 
in the Syro (dreek view of the didty, is the list® in 
which he is called Ama-usumgal-ana, ‘ the peer¬ 
less mother of heaven,’ which may be one of the 
aspects of the yilaiiet Venus, de.scrihed ® as ‘ male 
at sunrise.’ Another name, Eri-mersi, dialectic 
for Nin-(iirsu, the god of Ijigas, identities Tammuz 
with that deity and stam[)s him specifically as the 
great god of agriculture.'^ 

8 . The abodes of Tammuz in Babylonia.—The 1 
chronological list preserved at Bhiladclphia, 
U.S.A.,** makes Tammuz a king of Erech and | 
seems to indicate that his native jilace was a city 
expressed by the chaiacters IJa-a. In the incanta¬ 
tion T)nhlishcd in 1) Al iv. pi. 15, however, Eiidii 

1 Probably poetically put (or gome such idea as ‘ Orystal 
tears filled her body ’ ; see below 

a Probably ‘ crystal tears ’—evidences of the grief she bad felt 

when Tammuz descended into the under world. 

iCmiei/onn Texts from Babylonian I ablets, etc., in the 
British Aiuseuin, London, 1908, pt- xxiv. pi. 1. 

* See the ort. Riquteoubnbhs (Babylonian), §§ i and 4 . 

• 63, 1. 31 ; see ExpT xxx. [1918-19] 167*. 

7 7 ii. 64, 11. 34 and 86. 

LagoS see § 9 below. 

o See § s above. 


seems to have been his ehief city, of which, there¬ 
fore, Ija-a may liave been a suburb or even another 
name : 

‘ In firidu a black vine grew—in a sacred spot it was made. 

Itrt Hiibstarice was white-flaked lapis-stone, planted in the 
e . A 

La’s path in Eridu is filled with fruitfulness— 

Ills Ki'at is the [eentral] place of the earth. 

His al)ode is the i)ed of I’higur [the Abyss]. 

In his holy house, whi(di is like a forest, [his] shelter is set—no 
man can enter therein. 

In tin* midst of it is Sani.i.^ [and] Tammuz [Dumu-zi], 

Between Die, mouths of tlie rivers [or canals] on lioth sides.’ 
Here follow the names of the waterwai s in rpiestioti : Ka- 
hciigala, lgi-t)cngala, and Ka-iia-ab-ul, though the true total 
seeius to have been four.i 

Instead of ‘the god Samas (and) Tammuz’ we 
migiit rc;id ‘the sun-god 'rainmu/,,’ which would 
correctly describe his jiosiiion in the Hahylonian 
jtaritheon. TheSuni( 3 iian oiigimil hasexpressed the 
name of Tammuz by Uk; teminnio Ania-usumgal- 
ana.^ The connexion of 'rammuz with tlie vino 
of Eridu, the I’artulise city, stamps him here 
likewise as one of the gods of fertility, and it is 
owing to.this tliat he is so closely connected with 
the god I'ia, to whose nonrisliing sirefims the great 
fruitfulncs.s of tlie land was due. It, is noteworthy 
that Nin-(»irsu, the go*! ot Eagas, who w:is identi¬ 
fied with him, bore also the name of Uni, ‘the 
hushandmaii.’ * 

9. Tammuz as the herdsman.- It has already 
luM'u noted that Duniu-/,i, or 'I'ammuz, was called 

u ' ■ ■ ■ 


lisheinian (.b'a - ha = Jxrynru), hut later he 
ajtpeared as ‘ the herdsman.’ 'I'liis view of the 
deity is referred to in another incantation : 

‘The milk of a yellow goat wfiich has been Iirought forth in the 
lioly fold of Tammuz ( Dumu-zida]— 

The milk of a goat of tiie flock-may he give thee with his 
holy hand. 

Pour it then into the skin of an undf-lilcfl she-goat. 

Azag-suga, the uz-iu;di-lMilila [‘glorious goat of tlie god 
Eiuila’j, tias caujicd jil] to be calcu wilh his sacred hand. 
Merodach, son of Eridu, lias given the iricaiiLaticiu— 

May Nin aba-kuddu, the lady of the limpid fountain, make 
him phe sick man] holy, nuilie him pure.’ 

‘The incanUition of llie milk of the yellow goat, and the flour 
of the undeflled slic-goaL's skim’ 

The anti(iuity of the association of Tammuz 
with the Hocks in Babylonia is shown by the 
noteworthy text in Tin', AinJiernt Tablets, i. 
(London, 1908) no. 119, where ‘ lleece’ is exjuessed 
l)y the phrase ‘sheep of the sky.’ This indicates 
that the Hocks of Tammuz, the sun-god of sjuing, 
were the clouds illuminated by the setting sun, 
and comparable with the Hocks of Helios in Greek 
mythology. In the same puhlieation, nos. liO, 
112, and 114 refer to the ‘grain of the priest of 
'ramniuz,’ and no. 118 mentions his temple at 
Lagas. The date of these inscriptions is about 
2:tUO B.C. 

10 . The Babylonian hymns to Tammuz. —At 

least two series of thesfi existed, and they may 
have formed the originals of some of those chanted 
by the Hebrew women* as well as by the Bhmni- 
cian.s and the other nationalities who accepted or 
adopted the cult. The following will sliow their 
nature; 

‘The ewe and her lainh he takelh ; 

The goat and her kid he takot.ii. 

The ewe and iier lamb ho sunteLb down ; 

The goal and her kid he snuleth down. 

Arise then, go, hero, the road of “ No-return.” 

Alas, hero I warrior, Un-azu ; 

Alas, hero 1 hero, my god Damu ; 

Alas, herol son—my tait.hful lord; 

Alas, hero > Du sihm tlie hriglil-eyed ; 

Alas, hero 1 god Nagara, lord of the net", 

Alas, hero I overseer, lord of prayer; 

Alas, hero I thou who [art] my Imavenly light; 


For reference# to his temple at 


1 See ExpT xx\x. [1917-18] 182f., 288. 

* See § 7 above. 

8 Tammuz v*<^ited not only the under world, but also ' 
heaven of Atig ; see ERh vi. 644*. 

4 Cf. Ezk 81* 
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Alas, hero ! Ania-ufium^al-ana ; 

Ala«, hero! brother, mother, heavenly vine, 
lie Koeth, he jf^^v-th, to the bosom of the earth— 

He will cause ahimdance for the land of the dead.l 
For his lamenUitiot), for the day of his fall,2 
In an unpropitious tnoiith of his year.S 
To the road of man’s lost end, 

At the call of the lord, 

(Oo], hero, to the distant land which is not seen.’ 

Or, according to tho Sumerian original of the 
bust four lines : 

* In an unpropitious month of thy year, 

To the road of tlie people’s end [or rest], 

At the call of the lord, 

The worthy one, in his distant land, is not seen.' 

‘The unprojjitious month’ is probably Du’uzn, 
or Tammuz ; ‘the road of man’s hist end’ is that 
leading to tlte under world ; ‘ the lord,’ wlio (‘alls 
him, is possibly Merodacli, but may be Nergal, 
king of that reoi(ui, the Babylonian Mars.* 

After a division-line the text continues : 

‘ Alas, my abundance w hich has been withheld ! Aloa, ray pro¬ 
duce whicli has been declined ! 

My heart is oppre 8 se(i, siiepherd, dwellirm in exile— 

Wliere is his city ? My heart is oppressed 1 

From the house of sfloom he shall be brought forth— 

Thou who art worthy, from the house of j^looin thou shalt be 
brought forth I 

Alas, hero ! warrior, Un-azu,' etc., etc., as above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re¬ 
cited by the women and others wlio joined in the 
cerenmnies, it is probable that they were origin¬ 
ally placed in the mouth of I star. The abuiulance 
and plenty referred to is probably the fruit of the 
earth ; the o])pression of heart wfis due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The hearing of these hymns upon tho legend is 
clear. We learn that (1) some accident hud 
happened to Tammuz, by which his sojourn in the 
under world wa.s brought about ; (2) thi.s accident 
was that in some way he ‘ fell’—either tlirougli an 
attack by a wild animal (hoar) or, like Eshmun, 
tho Phccnician deity, by his own liand ; (3) the 
result was that lie [la.ssed part of his life in the 
under world, whereby the earth sun'ered and the 
under world prod ted ; (4) the under Nvorld, to 
which Tammuz w'ent, w'as man’s last abode and the 
)lace of tlie jicople’s rc.^t. Notwith.standing that 
le was fullilling his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was still an unpropitious event for him, tlie realm 
of f^res-ki-gal not being, even for tlie earth- 
dweller, tliat ])lace of deliglit whicli tlie man look¬ 
ing forward to life with liis god in the realms of 
bliss would like it to he. It may he suj)po.sed, 
however, that tlie worsliipper of Tammuz, w hen ho 
departed this life to dwell with his god, lamed to 
enjoy com})anioii.ship with him not only in Jlades, 
hut also on earth when his time came to return 
thither. 

II. The transfer of the legend to Syria.—As 

has already been stated,® tlie legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia was of con.siderable antiquity—as early, 
in fact, as 4000 B.C. or even earlier, and it liad 
had, therefore, ample time not only in whicli to 
spread abroad, but also to assume new' forms and 
receive additiims. Besides Byhlos, the Babylonian 
Gublu (Gehal), Tammuz w'as also venerated in 
many intermediate states and cities — Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Lycia, Lydia, Ejihesus, and Btcrium. 
Everywhere the cult was most enthusiastically 
ado[)ted, falling in, as it did, so exactly with the 
Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Variant renderinjf : ‘ ^amaS will make him )^rcat in the land 
of the dead,’ but that ifiven above seems preferable. 

2 The full renderings in Semitic is ‘ Filled with lamentation on 
the day tliat he fell and (was) in distress,’ but the Sumerian is 
insullloieiit for all this, 

3 In the calendar of lucky and unlucky days {WAI v. 48) the 
entries for the month 'I'amnuiz (col. iv.) include ‘weeping’ on 
the 2 nd day, and ' l.amcntation ’ on the ioth, but It is doubtful 
whether these really refer to tlie legend. 

< See § 3 above, and § 14 below. 

5 § 6 above. 


the theorie.s which were held as to the creation of 
the universe, the legendary teaching connected 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
wliat liad been brouglit into existence by the 
Creator. Regarded as a sun-legend, it was recog¬ 
nized that ‘the kindly fruits of the earth’ were 
due to his rays, and to the fact that, when these 
and their accompanjdng warmth were withdrawn 
or re<lueed, tho growth of vegetation ceased. 

12. The reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammuz in Babylonia and Assyria.— Tliat this 
enthusijistic worship of the Babylonian Diinm- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in Babylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
as they were with the Western Semite.s, is but 
natural ; and its greater ininortarice in the (joiintriea 
of its adoption than in tlie land of its origin is also 
ea.'^ily comprehen.sihle. Tliis was due to the fact 
that the Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accefited Merodach, who was also 
a sun god, as their supreme deity. Tammuz there¬ 
fore continued to rcque.sent simply one of his 
forms, and thus remained ineligible as chief of 
their pantheon, whose construction, as a philo¬ 
sophical system, his position of supremacy would 
have d(;stroyed. 

13. The development of the legend farther west. 

—In all probability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia and 
migrated, with the worship, westwards. Repre¬ 
senting the summer sun, witli all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power, Tammuz was 
regarded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world. As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis¬ 
appearance with him was interpreted as due to 
her desire to rescue him from that prison-house, 
but, as her movements do not coincide with the 
sea.Horis, she generally had to come forth without 
him. When tlie time for his release came, there¬ 
fore, he had to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears os the son of 
the Cypriote king Kinyras and as beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite. He died, it was said, in the 
forest of Lebanon, killed by the wild hoar typify¬ 
ing winter ; and since the time of that catastrophe 
the river Adonis, now the Nahr Ibrahim, ‘Abra¬ 
ham’s stream,’ flows yearly, when in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the BImmician Adoii, ‘ lord,’which 
this deity, in common with many otliers, bore. 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly in the dialect) lie 
is constantly called the ‘ lord,’ un or uwun, and it 
is probably owing to thi.s, at least in part, that 
Adon (Ailonis) became one of his names. 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus.—According to Ovid,* 
the scene passes, in part, from Assyria (Syria) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation with his daughter* Myrrha, a 
beautiful son named Adonis. The eliild was brought 
up by the nymphs and had hardly reached man¬ 
hood w'hen ne became the lover of Aphrodite. 
One day, notwithstanding the goddess’s supplica¬ 
tions, he went hunting in the forest of l^ehanoii 
and was wounded by a hoar sent by Ares (Mars), 
who was jealous of the divine youth. Aphrodite, 
‘learing of tliis tragedy, filled the forest with her 
amentation.s and tried to revive him, but without 
•iuocoHs. From the blood of tlie dying Adonis the 
uiemone had its birth, and the river Adonis was 
henceforth reddened yearly by his blood. 

15. The legend of Tammuz in Greece. —Accord- 
ng to I’anyasis (5tn cent.), Adonis was the son of 
i princess of Assyria (Syria), Myrrha or Smyrna, 

J ^fetain. x. 2 ^ee §§ a, 15 . 
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whom Aphrodite liad iiiflainc<l with a violent love 
for her father Theias. Myrrha protited by her 
father’s drunkenness and the darkness, hut, when 
afterwards 'I'heias found out what had taken 
lace, so violent was his anger that lie attacked 
is daughter, sword in hand. Myrrha fled, pray¬ 
ing the gods for protection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of her ruin, recognizing that 
she was not really to blame, changed her into the 
tree which, since that time, has borne her name. 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave birth 
to the beautiful Adonis. Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a ca.aket, handed liiin 
to Persephone to take care of. 

Other variants of the legend of Tammuz are 
recorded, but, as they are apparently later develop¬ 
ments and seem not Uy bear upon the origin of the 
myth, it is needless to speak of them here. How 
far the above or any other variants may be founded 
upon further details from Babylonia is uncertain 
and will not be known until the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

i 6 . Why did the legend vary ?—Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fullilling his fate and passing a 
part of his existence in the under world, but he 
was also faithful in bringing, as the god of agri¬ 
culture, the fruits of the earth to norfection in 
their season. The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syria are so ditl’erent that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its province, to difler ; hence 
the variations in that of Tammuz noted liere. 
According to G. Uawlinson,* increasingly heavy 
showers fall in Babylonia, in November and 
December, raising the river-levels. As spring 
advances, the showers become lighter and fewer 
until about May, when summer-weather arrives. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed, 
and the sun’s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist. For live months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a land of drought. With 
this description the month-list of l.agas, whose 
mincipal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz—seems to agree,^ but it is the common 
calentlar of later days® that is the most instruc¬ 
tive. In^this it would seem that it was the fourth 
month, Su-(n)umuna, ‘perfection of seed,’ or the 
like (June-.luly), that ended the time of pro¬ 
ductiveness, and that this month was called 
Du’uzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gar, api)arently means 
‘making heat’ ( = Heb. Ab), whilst the 6 th month, 
August^Septernber, is Kin-Innanna, ‘the errand 
of Istar,’ generally regarded as that in which 
Istar descended to Hades in search of her lover. 
Its Heb. name Elul (in Babylonian, UIulii) prob¬ 
ably means ‘grief’ and .seems to express the 
common Semitic sound of mourning and distress. 
In Marcbeswan, the 8 th month, the o|)ening of 
the water channels took nlace and was succcetled 
by the rain (douds of November-December (the 
Heb. Cliislev). The llth month, January- 
February, was ‘the month of seed ’ and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Finally came the 1st and 2nd Adars (Feb.-March), 
in Sumerian §e-gur-kud and Dir se-gur-kud, the 
two grain-pbint cutt ing months, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the increase of s])routs. 

Roughly, the 12 months of the year fall into 
three groui)s of four each, Nisari to Tammuz 
marking the growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ab to Marcbeswan {)ractically barren owing to 
the great heat, and Cliislev to Adar the .season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the sjuouting of 

1 The Five Great Moiiarchiee of the Ancient Eastern World, 
London, 1862-^7, i. 38. 

a See J'SBA xxxv. [1913] 20 ff., 123 fT. 

*T. G. Pinches, An Outline of Assyrian Grammar, London, 
IWO, p. 60. 


the crops. It is probably to this that the 
three perioils of the year of Tammuz—with Istar, 
with Fre.s ki-gal or Ferseplione, and at his own di.s- 
posal—are due, the division of his year into two 
periods of six months each being apparently 
Western. 

17. Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions. 

—In the.se documents tliere are certain names 
wddeh testify to the i)()]miarity of the god—not, 
however, under the name of Dumu-zi or Tammuz, 
but under that of Adon. The As.syrian form 
appears as Adiiim, and the name.s containing it 
may be divided into the sfiecilically Syrian and 
the Assyrian—the latter apparently imitations, or 
translations from Syrian into A.s.syiian. Among 
the.se are Adunu-a])la iddina, ‘Adou has given a 
son’; Adunu-na<iin-apli, ‘Adfin, giver of a son’; 
and Adunu-mflta-usur, ‘Ad5n, protect the land.’ 
The [)\irely Syrian names seem to be Adiinaiz(i) or 
Aduna-iz(i), perhaps ‘my lonl hath H[)rinkled’; 
Aduni-tu and Aduni-turi, ‘my lord is my rock’ 
(lleb. far); Aduui-iba, ‘my lord liveth (?).’ 
Aduni-ba’iili, ‘ Aden is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and l»elongs to alout 850 n.C. (he w’as king of 
Sianu), but all tlie rest fall between 680 and 
660 B.c. 

Wh(‘ther, witli Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into wliich tlie woishi]) pciuhrated may be re¬ 
garded as having become ideutiiied with ram muz 
or not is doubtful. If correct, it w'as due to the 
fact that Tammuz, under the name of Adon, 

‘ lord,’ was ilesignated by a word which could be 
applied as a tith* to any god, whether the Merodach 
of tlu‘ Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, or 
the Hadad of the Amorites. It is this, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to liecome, in 
a measure, identified with (he Adonai of the 
Hebrews—that more general divine name which, 
with them, replaced the all too sacred Jaliweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic creed. 

18. The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds. —Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyr- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing Tammuz 
into this category, has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. The most striking parallel, perhaps, is the 
Osiris of the F.gyptians; anii the Babylonian 
Mero<lach, who die(l in order that mankind might 
he i>roduced from his divine blood, is equally note¬ 
worthy. As Merodacdi, the‘steer of day,was a 
sun god, it is not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being reborn that men might 
live, 'riie sun as Tammuz, however, died yearly, 
not so much that men might live, but because he 
fell under the evil influences of the spouse of 
Nergal, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
death. Vellay contends al.so that Jesus Christ, 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descendtal into Hades; but there are so many 
fuTulannuital dill'erences in the career of the 
mythical sun-god of 4000 or 6000 years H.C. and the 
Clirist of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. The half-mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100-year reign, comparing so unfavourably 
with his predecessor’s 1200, may easily have had 
a misadventure in the hunting-field which gave 
birth to the nature-myth wliiith the Babylonians, 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to us. 

Litkratvrr.— Charles Vellay, Le Culte et lesf^tes d’Addnit' 
Thaminouz (AMG, ‘ Bihlioth^qiie d’Etndes,' xii.), Paris, 1904; 
M. Jastrow, Jr., Die licliijion Babyluniens nnd Assyrirns, 
Giessen, 2 vols., 1905-12 (deUiils rather meagre)T. G. Pinches, 
Hymns to Tammuz in the Manchester Museum, Owens College, 
Manciiester, 1904 (vol. xlviii. pc. iii. of the Menwirs and Pro- 
cii‘din<js of the Manchester Lit. and Philoserphical Society, 
session 1903-04), The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
London, 1900, pp. 48, 69 ff. ; PSBA xxxi. [1909 ] 63 (prayer to 
Tatninuz); W. Aldis Wrig-ht, in Smith’s DB iii. [London, 
1893] ; A. H. Sayce, in UDR Iv. ; T. K. Cheyne, in EBi iv. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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TANJORB—TANTRAS 


TANJORE.— I. History. —Tanjore (Tamil Tan- 
javur, ‘ city of refuge ’) is the capital of the District 
of the same name in the eastern portion of the 
Madras Presidency ; it is situated in 10° 47' N. 
lat., 79° 8' E. long. ; in 1911 the population was 
60,341. The District fornied part of the ancient 
Chola country, and the kingdom reached the 
zenith of its power under Kajfirilja i. (A,D. 
985-1011). During the 13th cent, it pa-ssed under 
the rule of the lloysala llallalas of Dora.samudra 
and the Paridyas of Madura. An independent 
Niiyak dynasty was establislied in the 16th cent., 
which was displaced by a Maratha kingdom about 
1674. It was occupied by the British in 1773 
and fin ally ceded to them in 1799; the royal 
family, who w'ere pensioned, became extinct in 
1885. 

2 . The temple.—Tanjore owes much of its im- 
)ortance to the great temnle built by King 
tajaraja I., who was a devoted aaiva, but tolerant 
of other religions. It is known as Brihadi.^w’ara, 
Brihatiswara, said to mean ‘temple of the great 
god,’ or Kajaiajl^wara, after its founder. Eer- 
gu.sson write.s : 

‘ In nine caflea out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortiiitoua 
ay^'rej^ation of p.irtH, arrariKfd without plan, as aeci<ic‘nt 
dictated at the time of their eroc.tion. . . . The one jfreat ex¬ 
ception to this rule is to he found at T.anjore. The (Jreat 
Pa^foda there was conononced on a well-dedned and stately 
plan, which was persevered in till its completion.’ i 

Entered by a fine gateway {gopuram), w'hich is 
supposed to cast no shadow on the ground, the 
outer court-, usefi as an arsenal by the EkuicIi in 
1772, i.s 500 ft. long and 2.70 broad, and i.s sur¬ 
rounded on all side.s by a cloister. The main shrine 
stands to the w'est, and above it rises to a height 
of about 200 ft. a niagnitictent tow^er, decorated 
with pillars and statues. 4’he summit is crowned 
by a single block of granite, widgliing <S0 tons, 
said to have been raised to its present position ufi 
an inclined jilane commencing at a village four 
mile.s distant. An interesting feature of tin? tow'er 
is that the carvings are geneially of a Vaisnava 
type, while tlie ornamentation of other jiarts is 
Saiva. Another curious fact is that one of the 
figures on the uortli side of the tower represents a 
European ; the jjopuJar belief i.s that it is the figure 
of a Dane who assisted in the building or that it 
was erected to foretell the British occupation. It 
is probable that botli tlie European figure and the 
Vaisnava ornamentation were erected by one of the 
Nayak princes, and that he was helped by some 
Danes wdio acquired Tranquebnr in 1620. The 
base of the great temple and many of the other 
buildings are covered w'itb inscriptions wliich have 
been translated;^ nearly all of them belong to 
Riliaraja and his succc.ssors. 

Anotlier notew^orthy building is the ternpje of 
Subralimanya, ^md of war, younger son of Siva,® 
with a colossal hgure of Nandi, tlie bull of Siva, ‘a 
perfect gem of carved stone-work, the tooling of 
the stone in tlie most exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate patterns is as clear and sharp as the day 
it left the sculptor’s hands. 

‘The temple, tliou^h heautiful, is not considered,particularly 
sacred. The lefferidary cause of this is that the Saivite saint 
Appar was refused admission to it, and that therefore it was 
not celebrated in his hymns or those of the othe,r three Saivite 
poet-saints. A peculiarity about it is that Sudnis are ad¬ 
mitted to the ajiartmerit next the shrine, from which in most 
temjdes in this District they are excluded, and that Valaiyans 
(a hunting:, flshinjf, iron-making, and cultivating castej,^ who 

1 /lint, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1899, 
p. 842 f. 

3 E. Ilultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, Madras, 1890 flf., 
esp. vol. ii. 

3 B. Ziegenhulg, Genealogy of the SouCh-Indian Gods, Madras, 
1869, p. 03 ff. 

* F. R. Hemingway, Tanjore Gazetteer, Madras, 1906, 1. 271. 

6 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
vil. 272 flf. 


are usually not admitted at all, here come as far as the great 
bull.'i 

3. Tiruvadi.—Tiruvadi (Tiruvaiyilru, ‘ the five 
holy river.s’), six mile.s N.W. of Tanjore, is a place 
of great sanctity, said to be holier than Benares by 
one-sixteenth, where jiious Hindus desire to die 
and where their bones are cast into the river. It 
has a fine temple, called P^auchanadiswara, ‘ Lord 
of the five rivers,’ which contains inscriptions of 
liAjir&ja and his .sucees.sors.* 

IjItkrati/rb.—TI ic authorities have been quoted in the article. 
For the early Tamil history wee V. Kanakasabhai, 'I'he Tarnils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1904 ; G. Opport, The 
Onginal Inhabitants of Uha/atavarifa or India, Loudon, 1893. 

W. Crookk. 

TANNAIM.--See Judaism. 

TANTRAS.— fn tlie .series of sacred books of 
the llindiis the T'/ntrns oecAipy tlio fifth or sixth 
place. According to their eliaracter and contents 
they are fourth in the order of inspiration and 
authority, the degrees being h'lUi, snipti, Purdnik, 
and Tdntrik. Tliey are also known as a hfth or 
the fifth Veda by those who regard them as 
authoritative and observe the ritual wdiich they 
enjoin. In neither case i.s tlie serie.s entirely 
chionological or consecutive. The Tatitrds^ which 
succeed ami are in jtart dependent on the PurdmiSy 
are also in jiarts unrelated to the latter and of 
greater antiquity, Tlieir date, howiw'cr, it is 
im[>()ssi!»le to <letermine with any [ireeision. The 
exi.sling treati.ses are j^rohahly for tiie most part 
at least reproductions witli adilitions and variations 
of older works which are no longer extant. In 
their present form they are usually aseiihed to 
the 6 tli or 7 tli cent, of our era, but t-I.ey may 
be eon.siderably later. Taiitrik usages and popular 
formulas were current and practised in a nmeh 
eni lier age; they belong to a type of thought 
that is jirimitive and among primitive peoples 
varies little in the course of the eentnrics. Until 
recent years little was known of these works out- 
.side of India. A few' have now been made access¬ 
ible in trarisl.'itions, but the greater number are 
a.s yet unexplored. 

i’he name tantra signifies a ‘ w'eb ’ or ‘warp,’ 
then a continuous or uniiiterrunted series, and in 
religious u.sage an onlerly rule or ritual. The 
word wa.s then further applied to the doctrinal 
theory or system itself, and finally to the literary 
w'ork or treatise in which it wolh set forth. In the 
last sense the w'ord is not found in the Amarakokdy 
the great Sanskrit dictionary,® nor is it used by the 
Chinese }iilgrims. The Makdbkdrata also contains 
no reference to the Tantras or to any religious 
.system founded upon tliem. All these facts are 
contiriiiatory of the comparativtdy late origin of 
the existing hooks. Sankara enumerates the 
titles of 64 Tantras, comparatively few of which 
can be identified at the pre.seiit day. The best- 
known of these treatises and the most worthy of 
.study are perhaps the Tantrakaumud'i, ^aktis- 
ahgama, Ru(lrayd}nala, Kdlikd, Kuldrnava, Tan- 
tratattva, and Mahdnirvdna. Tran.slations of the 
tw'o last have been [lublished by Arthur Avalon. 
Barts of the llitopade^a also are known os 
‘ tantras.^ ^ 

Traditionally the authorship of these works is 
attributed to Dattatreya, who was an incarnation 
of the Hindu trinity, BrahinA., Visnu, and Siva. 

* Hemingway, i. 271. For an account of the temple with 
illustrations see Fergusson, p. 342 flf. ; KBrH xiv, 430; V. A. 
Smith, A Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 36 f. 

2 Hemingway, i, 276 flf. ; Fergnsson, p. 846f.; ElirH xiv, 481. 

3 U.atod by Macdonell, but with nmch uncertainty, c. a.D. 
500; see Hist, of Saziskrit Literature, London, 1905, p. 433; cf. 
also T. Zacharlae, Die indischen W&rterbiicher, Strassburg, 1897 
p. 18 flf. 

< For further titles see Monier-Williams, Sanskrit Diet., s.v., 
and Brdhmantsin and Hinduism^, p, 207. 



TANTRISM 

They are therefore to be regarded as equally the 
revelation of the three supreme divinities. In form, 
however, they are dependent on tsiva alone, who 
in dialogue with his wife Diirga, or Kali, reveals 
the mystical doctrines and observances which are 
to be received and practised by his worshippers. 
This authoritative or ‘higher tradition’ is further 
said to liave been delivered from his central or 
fifth mouth. As such it is pre-eminently sacred 
and secret and may not be revealed to the unin¬ 
itiated. ‘ The Vedas, the Sastras, and the Puranas 
are like a common woman, but this mystical Saiva 
science is like a high-born woman,’^ and its com¬ 
munication is forbidden. Tlie real authors of tlie 
several treatises are unknown. Tlu'y bear the 
name also of Agamas, and as such are sometimes 
distinguished from Nigama, the text of the Vedas, 
Dhannasdstrns, and other sacred books. 'I’lie 
Indian commentator, Kulluka lihatta, asserts that 
revelation {§ruti) is two-fold, Vaidik and Tantrik.^ 
In the popular knowledge and belief they have 
[)ractically su[)erseded the Vedas over a large part 
of India, where religious practice and ritual are 
guided by the teacliing of the DharmaMstras, 
Puranas, and Tantras. A native writer ami 
exponent of these works in Bengal asserts that 
‘two-thirds of our religious rites are Tantrik, 
and almost half our medicine.’ They are the 
Sdstras, the scriptural authority and rule for the 
present age, the kaliyuga, and it is therefore 
incumbent on all orthodox Hindus to follow their 
directions. 

In [)articular the Tantras are the religious text¬ 
books of the oaktas and of their various sects. 
There are dillerent 'Pantrik schools, with variant 
traditions, tbo distinctions between which are 
little understood outside of their immediate cir(de 
of adherents. The ritual of the Tantras of the 
Daksiniicharins, however, is said to be pure and 
in harmony with the Vedas, while that of the 
VAmacbiirins is intended onl}^ for Sudras. Their 
innuence unquestionably extends far beyond those 
who profess to accept their autlu rity. Wilson 
quotes a passage from one of these treati.ses wliich 
claims that ‘ many a man who calls himself a Saiva 
or a Vaishnava is secretly a Srikta, and a brother 
of the left-hand.’® Even the .Jains of N. India 
are said to have adopte<l formuhe and ritual 
from the Tantras, and the Lamaism or corrupt 
Buddhism of Nei)al and d’ibet owes much to the 
same source. 

I’lie teaching of the Tantras, as of the Purdyias, 
ifl essentially based on the hhaktiandrga {q.v.), 
which is regarded as superior to the kanna-mdrga 

jndna-nidrga of the urdhinanas and Upanimds. 
Adoi .il ion of a personal deity is inculcated, especi¬ 
ally of the wife of Siva, who is worshipped as the 
source of all regmierative power. In all these 
writings the female principle is personified and 
made ])rominent, to the almost total exclusion of 
the male. Ultimately their doctrim; is derived 
from the jihilosojihy of the Sankh} a- Yoga, with 
its theory of purusa and prakjti, with especial 
emiihasis on tne mystical side of Yoga teaching 
and practice. Jdke the Puranas also every Tantra 
should theoretically discuss in order five subjects— 
the creation and chistruction of the universe, the 
worship of the gods, the attainment of super 
natural power, and union with the Supreme Being 
In reality their contents are almost entirely 
magical and mystical, but they range over a wide 
variety of subjects, scientific, religious, medical 
speculative, etc., and are interested in all thai 

1 Quoted from Monier-WilllauiB, Brahmanism and Hindu 

ism*, p. li)l. . , , 

2 Srut.isca dvividhd vaidihd tantrikUa, note on Manu, n. I 

H. II. Wilson, Essays and LecHirrs, i. 248. „ . , ,, 

H. II. Wilson, Essays and Lndurrs on the lieUyion oj t/a 
Hindus, London, 1802. 
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oncerns human need and destiny. One at least 
d the more important Tantras expounds in meta 
physical terms the nature of the Sujireme Brahman, 
who is nishkala and sakala, i.e. with or without 
^rakrtl, nirguna, and saguna\ in the beginning 
nly the nishkala Brahman existed, etc. Great 
use is made of mystical syllables, om, dm, um, inn, 
etc., with which sometimes whole pages of w riting 
are filled. By the repetition of these, magical and 
uiperriatural abilities may be gained. Tlie use of 
nantras also is enjoined, and numerous examples 
are given ; their essence consists in certain mystical 
and secret letters or syllables which they contain 
hijaY The significance of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet is taught, the employment of mystic diagrams 
yantra), sacred circles {srirhakra), spells, charms, 
and amulets (kavacka), symbolical movements and 
rossing of the lingers {mudra), etc. 

Together with all this, which appears to us so 
iieaningless and puerile, tln^re is undoubtedly 
nuch that is of histoiical interest in the L'antras, 
and that is of value for the intt'rpr<‘tation and 
'nterrelation of Hindu doctrine. They are gener- 
'us and broad in their sympatliies, recognize no 
distinction of caste or sex, ‘ for men and women 
equally compose humankiml,’ and they forbid 
the practice of sati. Accoriling to the orthodox 
view, the rites and doctrine which they inculcate 
are to prevail until the close of the kaliyuga. 

I.iTBRATCRK.—H. H. Wilsoii, Works, i., ii.. Essays and 
B^rtnres on the lifligivn of the Hiruius, Ixjnclon, 18(12, eap. 
i. 248-201, iii., Essays on Subjects connected unth Sanskrit 
fAtrrature, do. 18()4, p. IT. ; M. Monier-Williams, Brdhman- 
sm and Hinduism*, do. Ih'.U, Indian do. 1876, p. 

■Ul IT. ; M. Winteciiitz, Gesch. der indischen Litteratur, 
.eipzijf, 1908, i. 102f., 229 n. 8, 481 f. ; N. Macnicol, Indian 
'heism, Oxford, 1916; W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism'*, 
jondon, 10(X); Arthur Avalon, Princijdes of Tantra {Tan 
mtattva), 2 parts, do. 1914 and 1910, Tantra of the Great Libera 
'on {Mahanirvdryi Tantra), do. 1913; Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, do. 1913 ; A. Barth, The 
’teligions of India'*, F.n<;. tr., do. 1891; R. W. Frazer, Indian 
"hought. Past and Present, do. 1915. A. S. GKDKN. 

TANTRISM (Buddhist). — A complete study 
f Buddhist Tantrisui wouhl iiudude the description 
and tile history of its rites, its deities, and its 
doctrines, practically the expose of the many 
u'oblems wliich confront the historian of mediieval 
ndia. Buddhist tantrisr;! is jiractically Buddhist 
linduism, Hinduism or Saivism in Bmhlhist garb. 
The present writer intends only to provide the 
reader with a delinitioii of the chief topics. 

Buddhists were not quite clear as to the specific 
meaning of the word tantra, ‘ hook.’ The I'ihetan 
canon distinguishes the Sutra (Mdo) and the 
Tantra {Rgyad), hut a number of texts are classi¬ 
fied in both , ectioiis : the limits betw'ccn Sutra (i.e. 
Mahay anas iitra) and 'Tantra are not fixed. On 
the one hand, to[)icH which are essentially Malul- 
yanist—hymns to bodhisattvns {stotra), resolu¬ 
tions to become Buddha (p/’oaiV/Adna) —are met 
with in 'Tantra ; on the other hand, Malulyana- 
siitras include a number of fragments and often 
whole chapters which would constitute by them¬ 
selves so many Tantrik texts. 

A good example is found in the Saddhannajmndanka, ‘ Lotus 
of the true l>aw',' which oontaiiiH a w'hole chapter * of dhdraxiis, 
on t-alismanic wordw, irivocRtions in litany form to a female deity 
or to a female power ; ‘giantesses’ are mentioned as jtrotcctorH 
of the Sutra and of its readers. There are good reasons for 
believing that this chapter is a late addition : such an addition 
teHtitlcH that the spirit of Maha^ana had hecenne largely tinted 
with the spirit of Taiitrism, or rather that the Tantrik syn- 
oretism made little distinction between Mahayanism and 
Tantrism proi)erly so called. 

Tantrik hooks, by assuming the title of Sutra, 
secured autliority. The Kdrandavytiha is styled 
Mahdydnasutraratnardja, ‘ the very best of the 
Sutras.’ As a matter of fact, the introductory 
section is wTitten according to tlie pattern of a 
Mahdydnasutra ; it does not pretend to relate, a.s 
1 Ch. xxi. 
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Tantras do, the dialoj^ne of a god with a goddess 
it preserves the old pliiase, ‘ Tlius have I heard, 
followed by the mention of tlie place, Sravasti 
Jetavana, and the description of an audience o 
hodhisattvas. But, when we consider the chic 
topic of the book, viz. tlie glorification of Avalo 
kitcisvara as the owner of the ‘ science in six 
syllables,’ we cannot say that the author haj 
written what we should like to style a Sutra. In 
many cases the I'ibetan scholars were not deceived 
by more titles; e.g.^ altliough the Suvaimapra 
bhdsa^ is styled Sutra, it is not in the Mdo, bu 
in the Rgyud, that the Sanskrit and the Chinese 
recensions of this celebrated book are to be found 
But tlie fact remains that Mdo and ligyud overlap 
in a groat number of cases.^ 

These confusions or ‘ overlappings’ are accounted 
for by the fact that a number of speculations 
beliefs, and practices which reach their fill 
development in the Tantrik or last period of Buddh 
ism were not unknown during the former perioi; 
— e.g., the use of talismanic spells. Again, the 
Westerns establish a close connexion between tlie 
word ‘ Tantrism ’ and the worse forms of Hindi 
(or Buddhist) paganism—magic, theurgy, left-hand 
worship—and so far they are right, for the magdcal 
or left-liand practices are properly Tantrik, ami not 
to be found in Buddhism outside Rgyud ; but these 
practices are not the whole of Tantrism. Tantra, 
with the Hindus as with the Buddhists, covers a 
large field. We find in the Rgyud the texts which 
are concerned with worship, wliether it is ‘d'antrik 
worship or Mahayanist worship, including tin 
building of domestic stupas, the erection and the 
consecration of idols, the stotras or hymns, the 
daily oflering. Worship, with the whole of the 
religious practices, is a 'I’antrik topic. The 
HhadracharlpranidhCtna, ‘ Resolution of Pious 
Conduct,’ is reckoned a Tantra, because the recita 
tion of this pranidJidna is one of the daily duties 
of a Buddhist devotee of the Great Vehicle : from 
the point of view of the Western definition of 
‘ Tantra,’ this text is absolutely non-Tantrik : it 
is free from any tinge of idolatry, it breathes the 
most lofty spirit of the Great Vehicle.* Litanies, 
lists of 100 names, whether of PrainapAramita, 
Avalokitesvara, or Manjusri, are also Tantras. 
Litanies may be used for Tantrik or non-Tantrik 
worship. We know that the MatljiUrlndmasam' 
giti, ‘Collection of the Names of Manju.4ri,’ is 
susceptible of a twofold interpretation ; the first is 
a gnostic or purely philusopliical one, the second 
sees its way to give to the most decent phra-ses the 
worst Tantrik meaning.^ 

Therefore, in order to draw a general outline of 
the history of Tantrik ideas in Buddhist literature 
and life, we must disrcj^^ard the traditional divisions 
as embodied in the Tibetan catalogues or the 
Western theories on the subject, and build a 
classihcation of our own. 

I. Early Buddhism.—T\\q Old Buddhi.sm, as 
preserved in the Pali canon and in the Sanskrit 
Hinayana literature, has a number of features 
which are not specifically Buddhist, which are 
alien to the noble eightfold iiath, which, to put it 
otherwise, are more or less Tantrik or open the way 
to Tantrism properly so called. Let us mention a 

1 Fully analyzed by E. Burnouf, Introd. d Vhist. du boud- 
iihisine indien, p. UlS. 

2 8eo M. O. lliddit))? and L. de la Vall(^e Pougsin, Catalogue 
of the Tibetan MSS of the Stein Collection in the India OJice 
(Manuscript). 

3 Kdnjur, /?f 7 yT/d (Beckh), xxiv. 331 ; also in Vinaj/a (Du]va.) ; 

B. Nanjio, A Catalofinc of the Chinese. Translation of the Buddh¬ 
ist Tripi{aka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1142, ed. and tr. by Kaikioku 
Watanabe, D\e Bhadracari: Fine Probe Buddhistisck-religioser 
Lyrik, Leipzig.;, 1912. 

* The [Mahju^rl]n(t7nasajji<jiti hag been published by I. P. 
Minayeff tx^petiier with the Mahdoyutpatti in Buddhism, Re¬ 
searches and Materials, Petro).,^rad, 1887, i. sect. 2 (in Russian) ; 
we refer to the cotmnentary called Amflakanikd. 


few topics. (1) There is a general belief in the 
ipystic power of the ‘ statements of truth ; 
Sakyamuni [)raises the use of half-magical ‘ for¬ 
mulas of protection’ which have a large place in 
the more recent Sinhalese Buddhism [paritrd, 
paritta, pirit).^ (2) In the earliest documents 
respect is paid to a number of deities or iion- 
liiiman beings who are both powerful and un¬ 
friendly ; there is an ‘orthodox’ way of dealing 
with them, but ‘unorthodox’ worship is the 
natural result of fear. Vajrapani is regarded as 
the ‘guardian angel’ of Sakyamuni, as the pro¬ 
tector of the avou6 of the Church. He is the 
pattern of the ‘ Hliarmapalas ’ of a later age. (3) 
The w’orship of relics, the building of stupas, 
pilgrimages, and idolatry are old features of 
Buddhism. (4) Last, not least, the earliest 
machinery of meditation or trance is akin to the 
more intricate machinery which constitute.s the 
basis of tlie Yoqatantras. Buddhist ‘meditation’ 
is simply Hindu yoga more or less transformed. 
The ‘ insight into the truth ’ (satyadar.^ana), which 
is the only and the sufliiuent means to nirvana, 
practically implies {a) the meditation on loath¬ 
someness {ahih/utbhdvand), when the ascetic, often 
‘a dweller in the cemeteries,’‘ purities his bones’ 
—i.e. fancies that his flesh is rotten and falls, and 
sees only the bones behind, until the whole world 
appears to him as full of skeletons—and thus 
succeeds in crushing desire ; {b) the restraint of 
breath {prdrxdydma), counting the expirations and 
inspirations, in order to render thought more 
tractable and to direct it towards the Buddhist 
truths; (c) the vimoksas, abhibhvdyatanas, and 
kasinas, prolonged contemplation of disks of earth, 
etc., by which (d) a niimher of supernormal states 
are induced, the so-called dhydnas [jhdna), or 
‘trances’and sarndpattis, or ‘ecstasies.’ Accord¬ 
ing to the Pali and Sanskrit theologians it is only 
when absorbed in those sii[)ernormal states that a 
man is susceptible of rightly understanding the 
four Buddhist Truths [satydhhisamaya) and thus 
progressing towards nirx)dna. Now it is quite 
safe to state that meditations on corpse.s, restraint 
of breath, the diverse methods of indmung trance, 
and the trances themselves have been borrowed by 
Buddliism from Hindu yoga. Buddhism estab- 
li.Mhed, more or less artificially, a strong connexion 
between those archaic devices of yoga and il.s own 
spiritual aim, nirvana. But Buddhists did not 
ignore, and tlieir books do not conceal, the fact 
that the discipline of yoya, wliile it may be made 
‘ Hupramundane’ {lokottara), i.e. utilized for the 
conquest of nirvana, also provides a man with 
many ‘mundane’ {laukika) advantages: he who 
lives in cemeteries acquires power over the bhutas 
and the manifold .spirits who haunt tliese places ; 
he who ‘ restrains the breath ’ masters thought and 
the body ; he who practises trance becomes the 
posses.sor of magical powers and secures rebirth 
amongst gods. In short, a man who practises yoga 
becomes a yogin, or a siddha, an owner of ‘ per¬ 
fections ’ or ‘ powers’ [siddhi). It is clear that the 
position of Buddhism is not a safe one. Let us 
state it in plain words. A monk must perform in 
a Buddhist spirit, i.e. for the sake of nirvana, a 
number of rites and meditations which confer the 
most precious ‘ mundane ’ ad vantages ; he must 
di.sregard these advantages—wliich, in India, are 
the surest mark of holiness—while he perfectly 
knows that he can enjoy them when he likes. 
We may be sure—even if there were no documents 
to this ellect—that many of the monks of early 

Satyavackana \ see E. W. Burlingame, in JRAS, 1917, 

X 429. 

See, <*.< 7 ., R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, London, 
[ 8 G 0 , pp. 20, 30, 240 ; H. O. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 302, 821. A large portion of the 
Rgyud is paritrd. 
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Christianity were not strong enough to resist so 
powerful a temptation; e.g.^ they performed 
miracles for ‘vain glory.’ In such cases they 
acted as ‘mundane’ yogis \ technically they 
followed the rules that later constitute the Yoga- 
tantra. 

II. MahIyINA. — In Mah&yftna hhakti^ or 
devotion, and pujd^ or worship in the Hindu guise, 
increase. 

Mahayana is, like Ilinayana, a thoroughly Buddh¬ 
ist discipline, viz. a way to nirvana ; the dis¬ 
ciple of Mahay&na is a candidate for Buddhahood 
{bodhisattva^ future Buddha), because Buddhas 
alone reach nirvana ; he will become a Buddha 
by acquiring the wisdom and accumulating the 
merit of a Buddha. But an essential feature of 
the doctrine is that the candidate for Buddhahood 
cannot succeed without the help of the Buddhas 
and of the future Buddhas nearing Buddhahood ; 
this help is secured through bhakti. The early 
Buddhist paid worship to Sakyamuni, to the relics, 
to the holy places, but there was little or no 
bhakti in his respectful behaviour. Now the 
objects of worship are so many living gods, so 
many bhagavats^ quite different from Sakyamuni, 
very much like the Hindu bhagnvai, and they are 
entitled to the bhakti of the faithful. As has been 
pointed out several times,^ bhakti is seldom free 
from elements which easily take a Tfintrik shade. 
To mention only one point: a man will be saved 
by remembering at death the name of Avalokita 
or of Kr^na. The name.s of the Buddhas or the 
bodhisattvasy the mystic formulas in which they 
have themselves placed a wonderful force, acquire 
a r61e in the sanctification of the devotee. Bnnkti 
has exalted the god to such a degree that bhakti 
is no longer necessary. Santideva, an orthodox 
divine of the Mahayftnist school, praises without 
reservation the use of dharanis for the pardon of 
sins.^ The schools of the Mahayana known as 
the Siikhavati sects place the highest spiritual 
advantages at the command of the man who knows 
how to worship Amitabha,* 

Every form of pnjd, including the circumambula- 
tion of a stilpay^ offering flowers to a stupa, giving 
food to the monks, etc., was considered very useful 
from the beginning. A treatise like the Adikarina- 
prarfipa® shows us that Mahilyana has added much 
to the primitive liturgy ; it gives a description of 
the many acts of worship which a Mahayanist 
devotee, a ‘ beginner’ [ddikdrynika), was expected 
to perform — recitations of formulas, symbolic 
offerings, wonderful advantages to be obtained by 
acts which easily assume a mechanical character, 
so many features which give to Tantrism its 
specific aspects. A daily observance was the 
eightfold high pujd {astavidhd anuttard piijd), a 
sort of worsliip ‘ in spirit and truth ’ : confession 
of sins to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas —to the 
Buddhas who have a special claim to the title 
of ‘ Bnddh.i, of confession’®—resolve to become a 
Buddha, ‘ ajqdication of merit’ {parindinand), etc. 
That this eightfold pujd often becomes a mere 
ritualistic performance—a special kind of dharanl 
—is proved by the fact that it is a part of the 
iadhanas (see below). It Is well known that 
Mahayana is prompt to admit any sort of spells 

I E.q., by A. Barth, (Kuvres, Paris, 1014, i, 100. 

3 &iicifdsamuchchaya (Bibliotheca Bxuldhica, i.), ed. O. 
Bendall, Petrograd, 1897, p. 140. 

3 See Anecdota Oxonie.nsia, series iii. (Aryan), pt. 2, Oxford, 
1883, and SBK xlix. [1894], 

4 See ^Iki^iUamuchchaya, p. 297 ; I-Tsin", A Record of the 
Buddhist Rdkiion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1890, oh, xxx., ‘On 
Turninfftothe Rij^ht in Worship’: ‘What is walking tow.arda 
the rif?hl or towards the left, however, would seem a htlle 
dilflcult tx) determine’ (p. 141). I-THirij; has many details on 
worsliip as practised in Mahayanist convents. 

5 Ed. and tr. L. de la ValRe Poussin, Bouddhisme : Lludes ei 
matt'riaxix, London, 1S98, pp. 1(5‘2-‘2S2, 

* See 6ik§dsa7ii\ichchai/a, p. 289. 


that provide ‘mundane’ advantages’—of course it 
objects to ‘ black magic.’ From our [loint of view, 
it is more important to observe that Mahayana 
w’orships a number of beings which are no hinger 
Buddhist in character.^ The demoniac origins of 
Vajrapani are not forgotten ; he ne\ erthele.ss 
obtains a high rank in the pantheon ; as he is the 
‘destroyer of the enemies of the Law,’ he is prob¬ 
ably one of the first gods who have been wor¬ 
shipped under a ‘ choleric ’ aspect.® Female fifmres 
— e.g., the Tfiras—are associated with theBudtiliaa, 
but there is not in this association any tinge of 
‘ properly so called Tantrism.’ The same can be 
said of Hariti, the former goddess of smallpox, the 
account of whose avatars is one of Lhe most curious 
and the best known pages in the religious and 
icono^^raphic history of Buddhism. Her worship, 
both in the monusLic and in tlie popular milieux, 
gives a correct idea < f the Mahayanist and of the 
half-Tantrik methoi ;s of worship.^ 

III. Tantrism proper.— i'nntnHm, properly 
so called, bears a twofold character ; on the one 
hand, it is a sy.stematization of the vulgar magical 
rites and it has existed under t his form for many 
centuries in India and in Buddhism itself, to¬ 
gether with its formulas and its pantheon ; on the 
other hand, it is a ‘ theurgy,’a higldy developed 
mysticism styled Vajrayftna; under this form 
'I'antrism is an innovation in Buddhism. 

Tantrism has its professionals, the sorcerers 
{yogm, siddha), and its laymen, the clientele of 
the sorcerers, also all the Hindus who worship 
deities or idols of the Tantrik type. The 
sorcerers, who are at the same time ‘mystics’or 
adepts of the Vajrayana, constitute a number of 
schools; there are many rival secret traditions 
characterized by different sets of formulas, of 
deities, and of theories. 

We shall deal with only two points which 
deserve special notice : (I) the methous of 
(2) the vajrayoga. To be com[)lete, it would be 
ncce.sRary to study a number of vidhis, or rites, 
many of which are part of the Tilntrik daily cult 
and have been adopted by Mahayanist Buddhism.® 

I. Sadhana.—In order to perform a sddhana, 
i.e, the evocation of a god, the ascetic must be 
<luly instructed by a guru and duly consecrated. 
The ascetics who have established tlie manifold 
secret sects of Tantrism had to propitiate the 
gods by long austerities and meditations before 
being favoured with the manifestation of the god ; 
they at last received from him the secrets they are 
now able to teach to their pupils. The guru 
therefore assumes great importance: he is the 
paramount god of his pupil and the incarnation 
of the Buddha himself. W hen he has been taught 
all the details of the rites, the Tantrika must 
undertake the sddhana, by which he renders 
visible any god he wishes and obtains control over 
him The most important items in these magical 
pen'wrmanccs are tlie knowledge of the hija, the 
mystic syllable which is the ‘ germ ’ or the ‘seed’ 
of the god, and the knowledge of the vidya or 
which gives to its owner control over him. 

On a chosen day the ascetic, after performinff the rcfrular 
ablutions, wearinjf a neat dress or a new dress, ^oes to a 
solitary place, either auspicious—a wood or the bank of a river 

1 See, c.^., Jisaslvustik (Bill. Buddh. xii,), ed. W. Radloff and 
A. von Stael-Holstein, Petrograd, 1910. 

2 We say ‘in character,’ for it is dilhcult to say whether 
Amitfibha, e.g., is not originally a sun-god ; but Amitabha is 
‘ Buddhistic’ ; be is the sambhognkdya, a modern name for the 
quasi-eternal Buddha of the Docetic school. 

3 The latest authority on the subject is A. Foucher, L'Art 
g-r^co-boxiddhique du Gandhdra, Paris, 190r)-18, li. 4H-G4. 

4 A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other 
Essays, tr. L. A. and F. W. Thomas, Paris, HU?; Noel Peri, 
‘ Hariti, la M6re-de-(Rmons,’ in Bulletin de VEcole fran.-uise 
d’Extriine Orient, xvii., fasc. 3 [1917] ; cf. JRAS, 1895, p. 149. 

6 A glance at the catalogue of the Rgyud will show th* 
variety of the vidhis. 
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—or loalliHoine—a cemelerv—fK'cordiiijf to the purpose. He 
sits there at ease in a puntled spot and fuUUs in order the 
different a(;t8 of a Malmyanist puj<t, offering of liowers and 
erfumes, either mental or real, to the host of liuddhas and 
odhinattvan, confession of sins, etc.^ He continues in the same 
style by practising the virtues of friendship, pity, joy, in¬ 
difference, by dwclli?!^'- on the essential voidness of all tiiinjfs. 
Thus he is s!jpj)osed to liave act}uir(‘d both merit (jnmya) and 
wisdom {jrlana ): all this is only a preparation to the rite 
itself. The rite bej^ins with the meditation on the bl)a of the 
^od who has been chosen for some technical reason (every ftod 
has his own department in mundane and supramundane 
affairs). If the god is Yam&ntaka or Yamari (the enemy or the 
destroyer of Yama, ^od of death), the syllable is hitm ; it is to 
be written on the disk which in the mastic circle (nmn(/a/a) is 
the symbol of the sun. The ascetic causes bo arise from hx(m 
the wrathful Yarnantaka, hair hristlinj', blue, with six faces, 
with six arms, with six feet, ridin^^ ^ bull, standinff in the 
dlidha nose, adorned with a ^^arland of skulls, exceedingly 
frij^htful. When the ^od has been summoned in that way, tht; 
ascetic undertakes the second part of the rite : he fancies that 
he is the ^od ; the identity of the ascetics and the f^od is a 
metaphysical truism ; the ascetic docs not idetjtify himself with 
the g-od, he only realizes the identity. As soon as the ascetic 
knows that he is the god, he possesses all the pow'ers that 
belong to tlie god : any wish he utters in the proper form - for 
his voice must he the voice of the god—w'ill surely he 
accomplished. 

As A, Fouclier, from wliom tlii.s (lelinition of 
sddharKt is })()rr()\\’ed, rightly observes, tlie descrip¬ 
tion of the gmds as ^dsen in Tantrik treatises 
must be accurate: any mistake in the mental 
representation of tliose frigditfiil persons would be 
fateful. 'Die Sadhand treatises have ])e(m the 
pattern according; to wliich Hindu tind Tibetan 
artists wor)<ed, and they furnisli the best means to 
tlie identilicatiori of the icons or idols. 

Sadhduas serve all sorts of purposes—worship, 
white and l)lack magic. In many cases tlicy are 
com})lete with their lirst part, the summoning of 
the d(‘ity, to >vhom worship and prayers are 
respi‘ctfiilly olVered. More often, when the deities 
are tin; ‘girls’ or * prinesysses’ {kiimdri, which is 
not ‘ vii'gin’), or the ‘ascetic goddesses’ {yogmi), 
we have to deal with the worst features of 
liaganism.^ 

2. Vajrayana.—Hut Tantrism is much more 
than a pagan system of rites of worship and 
sorcery. It is a vehicle {ydna, rutya), a way to 
final liberation or to tin; suiiiminn boninn. 'Fan- 
trism is the Tantrayana, or tlie Mantrayana 
{ — naya), ‘Vehicle of the Magic Formulas,’ more 
often and more technically, the Vajrayana. 
Vdjra, ‘lightning,’ is originally and remains the 
weapon of India, of Vajiapani, of the ascetics or 
yogins, against human or (huiioniac enemies. Hut 
vajra has assumed new meanings : (1) it designates 
the mystic or divine energy wliich is identiru'd 
with ‘ iiit(‘lligence ’ {vijndna ); there aro Vdjrabodhi- 
sdttvds, ‘ hodhisdttvds of vajra,' vajrayoqinus, 
‘divine female sonauers,’ vajravardhi, ‘the divine 
.sow’ ; all divine beings are so many vajrasdUvas, 

‘ beings of vajra ’ ; the sujircme being, the 
Adilmddha,^ is the rajrasattva par excellence. 
(2) (Jn the other hand, vajra. (with tlie variant 
nia7ii) is a decent or mystic phrase for lihga, tlie 
male organ, Just as padnia, lotus, is the literary 
rendering of hhaga or yoni.^ 

To this twofold meaning of vajra correspond 
two Tantrik si^hools, right-hand and left-hand. 
Ikith owe mu(di to the Mahayanist doctrines, to 
Madhyamaka, and to Vijhanavada ; ® they (ding 

1 See art. noD/nsATTVA, vol. ii. p. 74U^ 

2 I'Yeely tra/i.slatcd from A. I'oiv'her, Etude, sur ViciUKujniphie 
bouddhique deVinde. d'vpr'cs drs textes inedits, Paris, JhiHl-lhOf), 
pt, ii. p. S f. See F. VV. Thomas, ‘Deux Collections sanscrites 
et libCtaiues de Sddhanas,’ Mus^on, new .ser., iv. | IDUaj 1. 

8 (On the Tantrik pantheon see A. (Ininwedel, Muthiilopie du 
Bondd/iis/iu^ an Tibet et en Momjotie, tr. J. (Joldsclimidt, 
liOipzig, 11)00. The description of tlie local deities of Nepal in 
S. I,evi, Le Nepal, Paris, 11107), i. 3U)-:i'J2, practically applies to 
all parts of HuOdhist India. 

* See EllE i. 93. 

'‘'tin the .sj)e)l c//i mani pndme hum nee d JiAS, 191.'), p. ;t!i7, 
and L. A. Waddell, art. OKWhi., vol. vii. p. 57)5. The old trarjs- 
(atinn, ‘Jewel in the lotus,’ may be right after all. 

6 See art. Philobopiiv (Buddhist). 


to the theory of universal voidness [klnyatd), but 
they develop tlie concepts of iathatd, tathdgatu- 
garbha, etc., and result in an undisguised monism. 
’Wliile Mahayana states that all beings are 
‘future Huddhas,’ that all beings aro ‘embryos 
of tathdgatas,' tlie two d'antrik schools mainUim 
that all beings are vajrasattvas, are the uni(]ue 
Vajrasattva; they also maintain that the nature 
of vajra is immanent in all beings and can he 
actualized by apnropriate meditations and rites. 

Now the left-hand .school ponceives the nature 
of vajra according to the Saivite pattern ; the 
right-hand school is nearer tlie Vedaiitist or Yoga 
tradition : on the one hand the traditions of the 
Mahdkdlatantra, etc., on the other haiul the 
Cliurch of tlie Mahavairochnnabhisantbodhi, the 
Vajrasekhara, etc.—the modern Japanese sect of 
Shiii-gon sliii. ^ 

In the Tantras of the Saivite type,we have to 
(jeal with a Buddhist adaptation or Saivism and 
Saktism. The three traditional bodies of a Buddha 
are preserved, hut the true nature of vajrasattra 
is his fourth body, ‘tlie body of bliss’ [ananda, 
sukhaniaya, rnakdsiikhttkdjfa), the body of vajra ; 
it is with that body that the etiuual iathdgata or 
bhagavat eternally embraces his §akti, Tiira or 
BluigavaU. PToiii this erotic conception of the 
nature of being or the divine being it follows that, 
in order to actualize his real divine nature, the 
ascetic must perform the rites of union with a 
w'onian {yoginl, mudrd) who is the personification 
of the bhagavati,^ who is Bhagavati herself; as it is 
said, buddhatvam yosldyonisanidh'itain, ‘ Buddha- 
liood abides in tlu^ female organ.’dJiis truth 
was discovered by Sakyamuni, who, according to 
the Chantiamahdrosana, coii(]uered Biiddhahood 
by practising (he Tantrik rites in the harini. 'Fhe 
most conspicuous topic of this literature is what is 
called the striprtjd, 'vorship of women disgust 
ing practices, both obscene and criminal, including 
incest, arc a part of this jtnjd, which is looked 
upon as the true ‘heroic behaviour’ idnlikara- 
charyd) of a bodhiitnttva, as the fuUilnient of the 
perfect virtues, Buddhist mythology and mysti¬ 
cism are freely mixed with sdktas: the sutncn 
the five Buddhas, etc. The leading' idea that 
‘everything is pure to a pure man,’ o/tniia sancta 
sanctis, is often expressed. ‘ Jjust is to he crushed 
by lust. . . . Do stDuiuously that which is con 
demned by fools, united with your chosen deity, 
intent upon the {uiritication of tlioiight.. Women 
stirred witli the poisonous lire of love provide 
their lovers, aH(;eticH of pure mind, with all the 
fruit of love. . . . Fnjoy all the pleasurt's of love 
witliout fear. Do not fear ; you do not sin.’^ 

We may add two reinarkH. (1) Some ‘ moral ’ rules are to i>e 
oliserved even in the ('cremonii's {chakra) which are nrovided 
for tile tliorouLrh enjoymeiiL of Lhe trui {inaipsa, ' inyul,' madj/n, 
‘alcohol,’ inaithuna, ‘sexual union '). A modern Saivite work, 
the .l/a/tanirranafanfra,5 explains that ‘the aseetics should 
drink so long as Iheir eyes do not roll and initid is not agitaterl. 
IJeyond it, drinking is like that of a beast.’ The rite ol 
pnr(uihhiseka or tadeaehakra must not be praetiseil with any 
woman, but with one’s own wife; Bo far, good, but there are 
two sorts of inarriageH, one for life, the other contracted for 
the })urpose of the rite and lasting only till the completion ol 
thorite. (C) Secret rites are the business of a few ‘devotees.’ 

1 VVe meet the formula, Bhayavdn bhagavatibhaje^u 
rijahara. 

2 On the maithuna rites see C, Bendall, ‘ Sabfiayitasatpgraha,’ 
Mus,U)n, new ser., iv.-v. [19o;t-h4); L. de la Valine Poussin, 

‘ L'ne Pratique des Tantras,’ ICO, Paris, 1899, i. ‘241, ‘ Note sur 
le Paheakrama,’ ICO, (leneva, 18!)5, i. 137. 

On Hripfijd in Hindu Tantrism see II. H. Wilson, Sketch of 
the lieligiinis Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta, ISlb, p, iGOf. 
{Select Works, J.ondon, 1861-77, i. ‘270 ff.). Little haH been 
tulded by mo<lern scholars ; see R. 0. Phanflarkar, I'aisnnvism, 
Saioi sin and Minor Religious Systems { = GIAP iii. 0), Strass- 
burg, 1913, p. 140. 

■*11. P. Nba.stri, ‘ Discovery of a Work by Aryade\’a,’N/f, 
vol. Ixvii. pt. j. no. 2 {Calcutta, 1898], p. 175, 

®Tr. Manmatha Nath Dutt, Wealth of India, CalcutU, 
1899-1900, vii.-viii. 
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On the whole and for the larffeet number of its adherents, 
Tantrisni is simply paganism. 

According to tlie left-hand Tantrism which we 
have described, the rites of union (maithnna) are 
not efficacious by themselves: before practising 
them the candidate for vajrasnttva-hooa must be 
‘nurilied * in a threefold respect; he must pos.sess 
the body, the voice, and the thought of a 
tatlwqata. This threefold jinrification constitutes 
the Tantrism of the riglit hand. 

These are ‘aspersions’ or ‘consecrations’ 
{ahhuv.ka)} ‘marking’ [nyCisa) which consecrates 
the dillerent limbs of the body, ‘prayers’ (japn) 
which purify the voice. The most intricate part 
of this di.scijiline concerns thought. No Western 
scholar has yet endeavoured to understand the 
three mysteries of the body, the voice, and 
thought, the vajradhatti and the garbliadhdtu, the 
five tathdfjatas {l\\e so-called dhyanihuddhas'^) who 
are associated with live wisdoms, with the five 
d/ul^us (earth, etc.), etc. ; the Buddha, Vajra, and 
Padma class of formulas, etc. We depend on the 
descriptions of the Shin-gon-shu seed, whicli are 
too meagre and obscure to be thoroughly in¬ 
telligible.^ The opinion of the present writer is 
that a number of schools arc to be distinguished : 
there are branches which are connected with 
rdjayoga (meditation and knowledge are the only 
means to the actualization of the nature of a 
tathdgata) \ some other branches praise ritualistic 
performances, especially ‘ iritertwinings of the 
fingers’ (inudra )some vill admit tiic rite of 
union, but with a female dcsciibed as a Jtuma- 
rmedrdf a mental female.® 

Litbratdrk.— i. Tibetan canon.—h. Csoma, Asiatic lie- 
tKarches. XX. [Calcutta, 1820], tr. L. Fccr, AMO ii. (1881J; 
H. Beclch, Verzeieftnis der tibetixchen Ilandschri/tf'n, Berlin, 
1914 (on which see P. Pelliot, JA ii. [1914] 113) ; Taranatha, 
fjesch. lies Buddhismus in Indien, tr. F. A. von Schiefner, 
Petrogracl, 1869; P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibHain de 
la Bibliutht’qm nationale.pi. ii., Parin, 1909, pt. iii., do. lOl.O. 

ii. Sanskrit sources.- C. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS in the Uninersity Library, Caml)ri<lgo, 1883; 
R. Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta, 
1882; H. P. SSstri, A Catalogue of Palm Leaf and Selected 
Paper MSS, do. 1905. 

iii. Editions, translations, or descriptions of Tdntrik texts.— 
E. Burnouf, Jntrod. d I'hist. du bouddhisme iyidien, Paris, 
1845 ; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhisinxis, i’etrograd, 1800 ; 
L. de la Valine Poussin, Bouddhi.sm-e : Etudes et maf^naux, 
Brussels and London, 1898 ; C. Bendall, ‘ Meghasutra,’ JHAS, 
1880, p. 280, ‘ Subhf\sitasau>graha,’ Mus^on, new eer., iv.-v. 
(1903-04]; Poussin, Etudes et textes tantriques, i. J’aflcakrarna, 
Ghent, 1890. 

iv. The Tdntrik literature is supposed to be included in a 
fourth basket, the Dhdraxiipitaka or the Vidyddharapi{akn, 
on which see lliuen-Tsiang, S. Julien, Voyages des pl'lerins 
bouddhistes, Paris, 18.53-58, iii. 37(8. Beal, Si-yu-ki: Bmldhist 
Records of the Western World, London, 1884, ii. 165); I-tsing;, 
Voyages des pHeidns bouddhistes: in^moire . . . sur les religieux 
^minents, tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 101 ; L. de la Valine 
Poussin, J BAS, 1895, p. 483, 

V. On the authors of the Tdntras. — L. de la ValMe Poussin, 
Bouddh isme : Opinions sur I’hist. de la dogmatigue, Paris, 1909, 
pp. 355, 384. 

vi. On the svbdieision of the Tdntras, with the data of 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism, Lojidon, 
1895, p. 152 and H. A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-Eng. Diet., do. 1881, 
p. 112, cf. the Padinatdntra, Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts in the Library of the India Oj/lce, pt. iv., Sanskrit 
Literature, bv E. WindiHch and J. Eggeling, London, 1894, p. 
847 ; Sarat Chandra Das, Tibet.-Emt. Diet., Calcutta, 1902, 
pp. 342, m'n 580, 697. DE LA VaLI>EE PoUSSIN. 

TAOISM.—Taoism is one of the three ‘Teach¬ 
ings’ (Sam Chino) of ("liiria, tlie others being 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Like Confucianism, 
and unlike Buddhism, it claims to be a native 
growth. 

I. Lao-tse.—The primary source for our know¬ 
ledge of Taoi.sm is the Tno-Tch King. This small 

1 See iMTUTio.N (iJuddhist), vol. vii. p. 321, under 4 and 5 . 

2 This phrase has never been met in any Sanskrit book. 

8 U. Fujishima, Le Bouddinsme japonais, Paris, 1889, pp. 

4 .See Si-do-in-dzou, ‘Gestes de rOfhciant,’ A MG, Bibl. 
d’PAudes. t. viii., Palis, 1899. 

^ Mudrd has a twfifdd meaniiur. 


hook of about 5000 cluiractcr.s, usually divided into 
two parts, ‘ Concerning Tao ’ and ‘ ('om (nuin;,; 'W hf 
comprising 81 chapters, is traditionally asciihed to 
Lao-tse (horn 604 B.C. ), an older contemporary ot 
Confucius. Lao-tse, surname Li, nanu! Kih (- 
‘ear’), also known as Tan, a charaetn wldeU 
implies some aural peculiarity, is said to have been 
an ofheial at the court of ( Oiow and to have Ixam 
visited on one occasion by (’onfueiiis, who aftiu 
the interview compared him in Ids lofty incom])ie- 
hcnsihility to a soaring < 'gon. Despairing of the 
world, l^ao-tse retired . t u office ami disap[)earcd 
through the Western \ / cs, the guardian of which 
induced him before Ica\ g to compose the Tao-Tck 
King as a record of his - achiug. This account of 
him was in late’ tin es suppiemente<I by many 
marvels — o.g., ids piolonged gestation, which 
entitle<l him to be eallcMl ‘old hoy,’ as his name 
J..ao-tse might lie translated. Si-ma Ch’ien 

(t 85 B.C.), wh(/ gives the moK; sober account of 
Lao-tse, gives also the names of mui and grand¬ 
son and of the great-great-graml on of this grand¬ 
son. He tells us further that, about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. a book of Laos was a favourite 
with the widowed emjiress of the second Han 
emperor. Tin* emperor King (I.IG-US B.C.) is said 
to liave made it a ‘ classic.’ Still further back than 
Sima Cli’ien we have in Hwainan (t 122 B.C. ), Han 
J’Vd (t 2.3d B.C.), and Cbwang-tse (4th cent. B.C.) 
iminy ouotations fiom Lao-tse, (or Lao 'ban) which 
are to be found in the Tao-Tch King. According 
to Legge, the first two of these authors quote tlie 
whole or [larts of 71 out of the 81 cluii»t(‘rs of that 
book. On a review of the evidence thus summarized, 
Legge concludes that he docs not know of any 
other book of so ancient a date of which the 
authenticity of the origin and genuineness of the 
text are so well substantiated. 

Criticism, however, has been busy both with Lao-tse and with 
tiis hook. Founding upon tlie name Lao-tse, which may mean 
equally well ‘oUl philosopher ’ or ‘old philosophers,’an extreme 
criticism has resolved him into a number of ancient thinkers, 
some of whose sayings are preserved for ns in the Tao-Teh King. 
For this view there is no ground except the ambiguity of the 
name. A less drastic criticism, of which H. A. Giles is represen¬ 
tative, allows that at a remote period I.no-t.se lived and thought 
and tail gilt, and that some fragments of his leaching are preserved 
in the Tao-Teh King, in which we have those fragments pieced 
together by a not too skilful forger of the 2nd cent. b.c. with 
padding of his own. This conclusion is said to bo practically 
certain. The criticism, however, b\ which it is at,tempted to 
establish this conclusion is somewhat enuie. The external 
evidence summarized above at least does not support it; nor 
is it warranted by the occurrence in early Taoist writers of 
Hayings ascribed to Lao-tse which do not appear in the Tao-Teh 
King and of sayings ascribed to Ilwang-li which do appear 
there, or by the evidence adduced from the Tao-'l'eh King itself 
(repetitions, quotations, late characters, rliymc), while the dis¬ 
crimination of what is admitted as genuinely from Lao tse from 
what is rejected as compiler’s padding is too subjective to be 
convincing. In favour or tlie earlier date of the Tao-Teh King 
it may be noted that, in its general l> pc of teaching and in the 
avoidance of technical terms current in later Taoist authors it 
lea\cs on the reader the impression that it belongs to a loss 
developed st.age of Taoist thought than is found in them. The 
Tao-Teh /ii7i_7, however, still awaits a thorough a]>plioation of 
SOUP'’ critical principles. Indian influence on boLli tlie matter 
and ,.;e form of the Tao-Teh King has been asserted by some. 
The truth of this assertion cannot be considered apart from the 
general archwological question of the intercourHC between India 
and China. There is a certain congruence between the mood 
of the Tao-Teh King and Buddliism, but not such as requires 
the dependence of one on the other as its exiilariation, and the 
present stale of our knowledge hardly warrants the assumption 
of contact with Indian tliought early enougli to influence the 
Tao-Teh King, unless that book is dated later than all the other 
evidence seems to demand. According to D. T. Suzuki, the so- 
called Indian irdiuence on the early Taoists is not protiahle. It 
is curious that in Tao-Teh King, ch. 39, § 3, there is an illustra¬ 
tion taken from a chariot and its parts to which T. W. Rhys 
Davids I quotes a close parallel as having been used by N.'^gasena, 
the founder of the Madhyarnika school of Northern Buddhism, 
w'ho taught about the begiimiTig of our era. It is to be noted, 
however, that the same argument, onl>' with a horse instead of 
a chariot as illustration, is found in Chwang-tsc, hk. 25, p. 126. 

It is not cliHiciilt to cull from the Tao-Teh King 
admirable ethical inaxims. 

1 Buddhism, Ixmdon, 1878, p. 97. 
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‘The highest goodneas Is like water. Water is good fo 
advantaging all things and docs not strive. It takes the plaee 
that all men hate ’ (oh. 8). ‘ He who raises hin» 8 elf on tip-toe 

cannot stand: he who straddles cannot walk’ (14). ‘He whc 
overcomes men has force ; he who overcomes himself Is strong. 
He who knows he has enough is rich ’ (33). ‘ I have three 

precious things which I count and hold precious. The first is 
gentlencH.s. The second is moderation. The third is not daring 
to take the first place under heaven ' (07). To these might be 
added, but for the considerations mentioned below, the famou, 

Recompense injury with kindness' (03). 

The virtues commended lie in tiie line of self- 
suppression. For tlie inward state of which they 
are modilications the eliaraeteristie word is hsii 
‘emj)tiness,’ i.e. freedom from desires. Correspond 
in^^ to this inner freedom from desires is the out 
ward life of non-action {wei uni, wei)^ Le. ab.senee 
of self-determined action for particular ends. 
Hence tlie w<u'ld is an ethical danger ( 12 ), for it is 
by the world that we are drawn out into desire 
and action away from the .stillness of our inner 
being, which it should he our object to keep (5), 
though tlii.s true type of life is unattractive except 
to the sage (lk5). He attains tliis life by a process 
of abscis.sion of motives, by which ho arrives at a 
childlike state of spontaneity and tendernes.s, in 
which there is also exemplified the paradoxical 
possession of security and strength (10, 20, 28, 55). 
Tlii.s ethical ideal is supjiorted by various argu¬ 
ments. Thus in ch. 13 tlie argument seems to be 
that to he in a jiosition to enjoy what the world 
regards as honour is to be exposctl to wliat the world 
regards as calamity. That which makes me a jios 
sible subject of either is just that I am an object to 
myself. Tlie sage therefore treats his person as if 
it were alien from him. He never identifies his 
happiness witli this or that, so never loses his 
happiness. Having no private ends, his private 
ends are realized (7). Ag,ain, it seems to be argued 
that as ideas suggest their contraries—c.//., to 
know beauty is also to know ugliness— so the .sage, 
seeing that everything is dogge<l by its opposite as 
by its shadow, refrains from all positive action ( 2 ). 
From the external world Lao-tse gathers illustra¬ 
tions, both negative and positive, of his teaching. 
The sliort-lived storm of wind and rain suggests 
the futility of violent act ion. Water in its tlui<lity 
and taking the lowest place excmplilies absence of 
self-dcteniiimitioii and humility, while, as it also 
benefits all things and wears away that which is 
hard, it illustrates the jiaradoxical issue of ^vu laei 
(‘Do nothing’) in ivii pu wei (‘d’lH're is nothing 
that is not accomplisned ’). Specially is illus¬ 
tration to be found in vegetable life, whicli in 
obedience to an inner im])ulse or aj)pointment 
passes through its cycle of growth, culminating 
and again subsiding ( 10 ). The Taoistic life i.s 
therefore a life of e(|uab]e inditrercnce, outwardly 
of non-aetion, devoid, i.e., of action for choscji 
ends ; moved in obe<licnce to an inward spontane¬ 
ity rather than motived by outward inducement ; 
a life conscious, rather tlian scif-conscious, spon¬ 
taneous rather than self-determined. Hence the 
sage is ‘simple’ (19) with the simplicity of un¬ 
wrought wood as contrasted with the dclinitcnt'ss 
of a carved beam; i.e., he is free from self-tlcter- 
minateness. Again, he grasps ‘the one’ (22), 
withdrawing liimself from tlic manifoldnes.s of 
self-determination along particular lines and hold¬ 
ing to ‘the one,’ i.e. the princijde which Lao-tse 
knows as 'J'ao. 

d'he meta])hysic 8 of the 'rao-Teh King centre in 
this cuncc})tion of Tao. In many pas.sag(;s Tao 
has its common meaning of ‘ a way,’ eitlier tlie 
ethical way that men should follow' or the method 
of action followed by Heaven (cf. ‘ cour.se of Fro- 
vidence ’) or jircsci ibed by Heaven for man’s follow¬ 
ing. But elscwheri! it is a metaphvsical principle 
(chs. 1 , 4, 14, 21 , 25, 31, 37, 40, 42, 51, 62). The 
gist of what is stated in these chapters is as follows : 


The ori^n of heaven and earth is nameless (1), is indeed non- 
existence (40), .something’ quite indefinite, which, when we 
attempt to define it, becomes nothing (14, 25) ; if we must make 
a name for it, we may c.all it Tao : it may seem to be prior to 
God (4); it becomes name.able in relation to tlie universe that 
springs from it (1), in an order which may be partly known (42); 
not only is it the origin of the universe as a whole, hut it presides 
over all beginnings (21), reaching everywhere (25, § 8) and doing 
everything, while it seems to do nothing (37). 

Summing up wdiat we liave here, wo may say : 
(1) as transcendent existence Tao is something 
(piite indefinite, which Lao-tse struggles to express 
by negatives; (2) from this indefinite ground the 
universe of things issues by a process wdiich is 
emanation from Tao as mother and not creation 
by Tao as agent; (3) Tao is immanent in the world, 
w'orking in an unobtrusive w'ay, producing and 
bringing to perfection individual existences. On 
the whole, we pcrha[)s come nearest to the mean¬ 
ing of Tao w'hcii we say that it is pure being (most 
abstract of categories) endowed with spontaneity, 
the ultimate e.ssencc and impulse of all definite 
things. ObviousI}^ this concejition of Tao excludes 
all idea of its equation with Hod. In ch. 4 Lao- 
tse says of Tao, ‘ I do not know wdiose son it is : it 
appears to be before Ood (77).’ There can be no 
doubt that with Lao-tse Tao is the ultimate ground 
of all definite existences, Ti among them, while, 
by saying that he did not know whose son Tao 
was, he lets us .see that, having arrived at his con¬ 
ception of Tao, beyond which lie could not go, for 
in tlie line of logical abstraction there is no going 
further than ‘being’ which is nothing, lie yet 
dimly felt that it did not explain itself. 

The only other term in the Tao-Teh King capable 
of a thcistic interpretation is Tien, Heaven. In 
some instances of its use a near approacli is made 
to w'hat we mean by Heaven when we use it as 
e<iuivalent to Providence. In this, its highest, use 
it is not merely the pliysical sky, but a [low'cr 
supreme in the w'orld of visible things obscurely 
connected witli the sky, which is the supremo 
exemplar of Tao, but, even so, posterior and sub¬ 
ordinate to it. Tao is to Lao-tse the ultimate and 
determining fact. 

His metaphysic, as thus explained, explains his 
ethic. The ground of existence being a perfeclly 
indefinite spontaneity, a dark abysmal one from 
which, for no reason assigned, the multiplicity of 
the world emanates, by the immanence of which 
the w'orld is and is moved—all this agrees with the 
ethical doctrine of abstention from seif-determina- 
ion and of sinking back on the inner ground of 
our being that we may be as this s[»ontaneity in 
us cause.s us to become. Here is the justification 
for regarding Lao-tse’s doctrine as simply a variant 
of ‘ Follow'nature'; only we must remember that 
Tao is both the substantial es.scnce and the dynamic 
spontaneity of all things. This, of course, brings 
up tlie difficulty of accounting for the existence in 
natiira naturata, the world of concrete things, of 
any contrariety to nntura naturans, Tao, and 
aises the question, neitlier asked nor answered by 
Lao-t.se, why a short-lived .storm is not as rnuen 
!in expression of Tao as the enduring stillness of 
Heaven. 

Before turning again to the practical side of 
ao-tse’s teacliing, we may refer to w’hat may, by 
lourtesy, be called his tlicory of knowledge. It is 
ly freedom from desire that we can attain to a 
know'ledge of the mysteries of Tao (1). Inasmuch 
is Tao is the principle of all existence, knowing it, 
we are at the heart of all knowledge. There is no 
need for the sage to expatiate over the w'orld. With¬ 
out moving out of doors he already knows (47). 
Knowing one case, he knows all, for Tao is the 
me universal principle (44). 

We can best return to Lao-tse’s practical teach- 
rig by the word Teh, which next to 'Tao is his 
key-word. Like Tao, it received from Lao-tse a 
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new meaninLS since it is the out<;ome of Tao (51), 
There is indeed a Teh which be/,(ina where Tao 
ends (38). Tliis is the Teh wliich is the result 
of eil'ort, self-conscious tch, Teh in the Taoist 
sense is usually distinfi^uished by some epithet— 

‘ my 8 t('rious,’ ‘hir/^e,’ ‘lasting,’ etc. As the out 
come of Tao, it is activity devoid of solf-determina 
tion, the expression of the spontaneity of tin 
immanent Tao. The various virtues commendec 
by Lao-tse are aspects of, or approximations to, 
this tch. It is in this Taoistic sense that we must 
take the famous maxim ‘ Kecompense injury witl: 
teh,^ where it is a mistake to translate teh by ‘ kind 
ness.’ The maxim is no more than a jaecept of 
indill'erent self-possession: ‘Be a Taoist, even 
thougli provoked’ (cf. 5 ). 

Lao-tse’s practical teaching is completed by hi? 
speculations on physiology and politics. As to 
the former, it is asserted that the I’aoist adept 
attains to ‘lastingness’ (7, 16, 44, 69). There is 
no })hico of death in him, and so he passes tlirongh 
dangers unscathed (50). Hints are also given of 
a death which is not destruction, implying a 
)ersi.stence in spite of death which is true long 
ife (33). This tliought, however, is not developed. 
With the other form of longevity apj)ears to be 
associated a certain management of the breath 
(10, 52), and through this vein of thought there is 
a connexion w’ith later Taoist develoj)nicnts. 

In Lao-tse’s politics, as in his ethics, there are 
attractive thoughts — 5 . 7 ., tlie protest agaijisb 
luxury in the court alongside misery among the 
people (53) and the detestation of war (31). The 
Taoist method of government is laissez-faire. The 
sagely king does nothing, and every!lung comes 
right of itself (32, 37, 57). Logically Lao-tse’s 
thought implies that any sage would bo the centre 
of a universal sway (49, 67, 77), but it is hinted 
that the inlluence of a sage becomes ellective only 
wluMi he lias the advantage of high place (50). 
Here Lao-tse is in line with (.’onfucius, who asserted 
that his principhis would transform the world if 
only he could lind a ruler wise enough to give him 
office. In describing the society which would 
come to being under Taoist inlluence, Lao-tse 
pictures small stay-at-home communities devoid 
of letters and of luxury, content with wdiat is 
theirs and utterly incurious of what is not. As 
men within a Taoist society so societies in their 
relation to one another are to act Taoistically. 
The right way is one for men and for States (61). 

There are unexplained remainders in the Tao- 
Teh King, but Lao-tse does give us a reasoned 
view of things. As we think back and back, we 
come to something which w'c cannot see or hear 
or touch, an obscure something from which all 
things come. It is in all things, which could not 
be apart from it. Yet it never parades itself. 
It simply is, a mysterious, ever-during, all-working 
existence. Let us conform ourselves to this: let 
us become one with it. For it is in us as in all 
else—our es.sence whicli would realize itself if it 
were not hindered by our .self-wdll and self-seeking. 
If w’e })Ut away these, then we know it and are 
and become what it tends to be. It is Tao, un- 
qualilied being, origin of things, and in them as 
essence and spontaneity. 

2 . Taoism before Lao-tse. —The question has 
been raised whether Taoism exi.stcd prior to Lao- 
tse. That there was such an early Taoism is 
argued on the grounds of quotations in the Tao- 
Teh King from earlier Taoists, the persistent 
reference of Taoism not only to Lao-tse but also 
to the at least semi-rnytliical Yellow lunperor 
(llwang-ti, 2697 B.C.), so that ‘the word.s of 
Hwang and Lao ’ came to be a term for Taoist 
teaching, and the allusions in the Tao-Teh King 
and other Taoist writings to an age when the 


w^orld moved on Taoist principles. It has also 
been argued that, while the 1-King is dualistie, 
it also contains allusions to a monistic and ideal 
istic strain in pre-Confucian sj)eculation, and that 
a doctrine of that from which the dual prineij)les 
derived {Tao) was in various hums wadi known. 
Hence, it is claimed, the I-King, the doefrine of 
Tao, and some strongly lield ethical i»rincipl(‘s 
intuitively known were; the materials on whii li 
Confucius and Lao worked, Lao ap[)roi)riating the 
monistic sayings of the I-King but placing his 
chief reliance on the doctrine of Tao as handed 
down from the Yellow Kmperor.^ In the same 
line F. H. Parker^ says that tlnyre is little doubt 
that Lao-tse simply gave a name [Tao) to a Moating 
grouj) of ethical i)rinci})les already for many cen¬ 
turies spread far and wide over ('hina and already 
well known as the maxims of llwang-li, and that 
every single thought in the Tao-Tch King had 
been foreshadowed, usually word for word, in the 
Hook of History, Hook of Kitt s, Ka ord of Kites, 
Book of Changes, Book of Odes, or other very 
ancient work. Among tlu'se other ancient w'orks 
I’arker jmts the volume attributed to Kwan-tse, 
which he dates from the 7th cent. li.C. In spite 
of all that is here said, it may still be reasonably 
maintaiiHMl tliat there is no conclusive evidence 
of an (\xj)licit Taoism j)n‘vious to Lao-tse, Even 
Parker docs not deny a certain oi iginality to Lao- 
tse in develoj)ing a new' quietistic (‘oneeption of 
how human atlairs once presumably w'ere, and 
ideally should be, regulated. Tlnue may have 
been a Moating group of ethical primuples W'hich 
I.,ao tse took over, hut it is the reasoned (piietism 
of the Tao-Teh King based on Tao as metajdiysical 
lU'inciple that alone has the right to be called 
Taoism, and of the earlier existence of this proof 
is yet lacking. In the Tao-Teh King itself there 
is no mention of liwang-ti, and the allusions to 
the simpler social conditions of earlier times do 
not prove the existence then of a reasoned 'raoism. 
Certainly this would be proved if we found Lao 
quoting ‘ from some sage anterior to himself who 
had already formulated the doctrine of inaction 
in the very terms we are accustomed to as.sociate 
with the name and fame of Lao-tse himself.'^ 
The reference is to Tao-'l'eh, ch. 57. But the 
introductory phrase may be translated ‘ Therefore 
tlie sage says,’ meaning that such language is 
characteristic of the sage, whether actually or 
hypothetically existing, just as the next chapter 
contains a similar gnomic reference to the sage’s 
action. Five other (quotations (‘22, 41, 50, 69, 78) 
may be admitted, but they are not of a kind to 
prove the existence of 'i'aoisni anterior to Lao. 
Only if numerous other j)hrase8 introduced by 
the formula ^ ku yiieh^ Rve treated as quotations, 
can justification be found for s])eaking as Legge 
does of ‘ the sentence-makers often drawn on l)y 
Lao-tsze’^or for saying that Lao-tse ‘abounds in 
sentences out of some ancient lore of which we 
lave no knowledge but for him.’® But the.se 
brases may not be quotations so much as aphor¬ 
istic expressions of Taoistic teaching, perhaj)s 
already current w'ith Lao and his scliool, Parkei’s 
wdde reference to ancient literature must be 
'leavily discounted. It is difficult to justify his 
appeal to books so innocent of Taoism as the 
Book of History and Book of Odes. Moreover, it 
is one thing to find in ancient literature expres¬ 
sions congruent with d'aoism and quite another 
diing to lind expriissions essentially Taoistic. It 
8 true that Tao-Teh is a conjunction of characters 

1 Encyclopve.dia Sinica, 433. 

^ .studies in Chinese llelifiion, p. 63. 

3 Giles, China Hevieiv, xiv. 270. 

4 The Texts oj Tdoisni, pt. i. [SUE xxxix.] p. 2. 

5 8. Johnson, Oriental Religions: China, Boston, U.8.A., 
.877, p. 81. 
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long consecrated by use in the Book of Changes 
and the Ikwk of Rites. In the Book of History 
or elsewhere we may meet with phrases such as 
‘The Son of Heaven acts as the })eople’s Father 
and Mother, and as such is the King of the world,’ 
or ‘That the Prince of a State should hold dirt 
in his month is the Providence {Tao) of Heaven. 
But such things do not prove the existence of 
Taoism as a scheme of thought prior to Lao-tse. 
Nor, when we read in the Tao-Teh King, ‘Thus 
w(‘ cannot say that the ancients meant nothing 
by the expression “ Bend and survive,”’ is it quite 
legitimate to annotate, ‘ Note Lao’s allu.sion to 
more ancient philosophy.’ I’here is no evidence 
that tlie ancients gr(ninded this maxim on a 
metaj)iiysical Tao. 'Plie I-King does in parts^ 
contain indications of what maybe called Taoist 
philoso[)hy ; but this very fact leads Legge to put 
the origin of these parts posterior to Lao-tse in 
the 5th or 4th cent. B.C. Kwan-tse may be <lated 
in the 7th cent. H.C., but the work ascribed to 
him is suspected of being a forgery of a later date. 
In the present state of our knowhulge it is proljably 
right to say that the (ixistenee of a Taoist philo- 
soph}’’ j)rior to Lacj-tse is not proven. 'The Tao- 
Teh King may still be taken as the earliest 
example of d’aoist tliought. 

3. Taoism after Lao-tse. —The history of 1 aoism 
immedia((‘ly subsequent to Lao-tse is obscure. 
Somewhat later its development can be traced in 
a succession of authors. 

(a) Lieh-tsc. —The earliest of these may be 
Lieh-tse (- Licius, 5th cent. li.C.), but the authen¬ 
ticity of the work ascribed to him is doubtful. 
According to him, the whole of things is in per¬ 
petual transformation. The ultimate basis of all 
IS a vague something which dill'erentiates itself 
into ch’i, hsing, and rhih. The second and third 
terms may be translated ‘ form ’ and ‘ matter ’ 
respeiTively, though we must beware of assuming 
an exact equivalcm^e to the.se terms as used else¬ 
where {e.g., in (ireek philosojihy). Cfii is more 
dillicult to translate. Giles® gives as its meanings 
‘ the vivifying jirinciple or aura of Chimisi? 
cosmogony: breath, vital fluid: force: influence.’ 
The state of things when the.se three w’ere in an 
undiflerentiated and ther(!fore imperceptible con¬ 
dition is called ‘chaos,’ whether this is or is not 
to be identified with the ultimate origin and basis 
of things. Progress is made from chaos by an 
evolution vaguely indicated, in the final stages of 
which the pure and light {lortions form ‘ heaven,’ 
the heavy and gross form ‘earth,’ and ‘man’ 
api)eai's as the vehicle of their harmonious rlii. 

1 ne general ethical tem[)er is quietist, ba.sed now 
on ignorance, now on fatalism. Another root for 
it is found in the subjectivity of knowledge, and 
the absence of any criterion oi truth and faksehood, 
right and wrong, though thi.s is hinted at rather 
than develoj)ed. Along with this may be noted 
a disclaiming of any discrimination in worth 
between waking and dreaming experiences. Views 
of death are given which are per)ia[)s not quite 
consistent. On the one hand is put the question, 
which might suggest Buddliist influence, ‘ When 
the spiritual enters its gate and the material 
returns to its root, where do “I” survive?’ On 
the other hand, it is ask(‘d whether death may 
not be another birth. Lieh-ls(‘ makes much use of 
anecdotes, a good many of which seem to have been 
treated by Taoist writers as the stock pro})erty 
of their .school. The magical side of Taoism 
shows in Lieh-t.se considerable development as 
compared with the Tao-Teh King. The secret of 
it is such a selfless identification with the life of 
nature as brings the 'Paoist into harmony wdth 

1 Parkf>r, p. 70. 2 E.g., Appendix, iii. 

3 A Chinese-English Dict.'^, T.ondon, lOlL', s.v. 


all its forces, animate and inanimate The alleged 
iinmunity of a drunken man from injury by 
accident is used to illustrate the still higher 
immunity w hich one w'ould enjoy wdio w^as entirely 
under the influence of the ‘ heavenly ’ {i.e. ‘ natural ’ 
as op]>oscd to ‘self-determined’) element of his 
con si i tut ion. 

{b) Chwang-tse .—The most brilliant of the Taoist 
wTiters is Chwang-tse (c. 330 B.C.). In him as 
little as in the Tao-Teh King is there any syste¬ 
matic exposition of Taoism. In the development 
of his views he uses various literary devices— 
anecdote, allegory, and imaginary conversation. 
In some places he handles .somewhat freely not 
only Confucius, but even more ancient worthies, 
such as Yao and SJiun. How little hi.storical 
accuracy or consistency is regarded is showm by 
the fact that Confucius is also introduced speaking 
in quite a Taoist vein. It is not easy to see the 
drift and relevance of all Chwang-tse’s chapters, 
but the reader cannot fail to find a characteristic 
at.titilde towards reality. As in the Tao-Teh King, 
the metaphysical basis of everything is Tao, which 
as the explanation of all things is not itself a 
thing. It IS more abstract even than non-existence, 
which is made definite by its opposition to exist¬ 
ence, and so it may be called non-existing non¬ 
existence. To call it Tao is only a metajihor. 
From this absolute inditlerence all existences, 
including spirits and God, have come. No 
explanation is given of this coming into existence 
of definite things, thoiigh, to be consistent with 
(he general scheme, the evolution must be un¬ 
motived und spontaneous. The process from un¬ 
conscious indifl'erence to the worhl of consciousness 
and of dillerentiated things is described in the 
alleg()ry of ‘Heedless’ and ‘Hasty’ pitying in¬ 
sensible Chaos, and digging in him orifices of 
perception with the result that he died (bk. 7 ). 
Tao is in things, their reality and the regulator 
of their jirocesses. In accordance wdth this view 
Tao and things are the hints of the illusory nature 
of all knowledg(‘ coming through the senses. The 
truth of things i> perceived by the spirit, and 
I'aoist adepts, when most in tom h with reality, 
are in a trance, their bodies like rotten tree- 
stumps and their minds like slaked lime. One 
may notice also the incipient scei)ticism based on 
the relativity of knowledge and the phenomenon 
of dreaming. A paragrajih more quoted jierhaps 
than any other from Chwang-tse, though by no 
means the most central t.o his position, is that in 
wdiich he hesitates to decide whether he is Clnvang. 
tse dreaming that ho is a butterfly or a butterfly 
dreaming that he is Chwang-tse. Since Tao alone 
really is, the truth of life is to be found in the above- 
mentioned trance when self-consciousness and self- 
determination are completely lost. But, as in the 
Tao-Teh King, .so here, things are taken for granted, 
w’ith Tao as their sjxintaneously operating es.sence ; 
and in accordance with this a.ssumption the ethical 
ideal is with Chwang as with Lao a life of 
spontaneity, ’rhere is inculcated an absiTssion 
of all delinite volition and an indiflerent yielding 
of oneself to the course of nature. Hence follow-s 
a characteristic attitude towards death, w hich is 
regarded as natural and therefore as little to be 
feared as birth. The Taoist is independent of all 
accidents, which are of no importance in com¬ 
parison with the independent worth of self as an 
exjuession of Tao. It is only false opinion w hich 
diflerentiates between this and that outw'ard state. 
If all self-determined ellbrt is a departure from the 
truth of life, it follows that the devotee of virtue 
and the wmrker of iniquity fall under the same con¬ 
demnation. Hence results a paradoxical levelling 
dow'n of moral distinction. A similar strain of 
thought appears in Yang-tse, the heresiarch whom 
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Mencius criticized, and is tlicre regarded as con¬ 
gruent witii the tea(-}nng of Lao Tan.^ 

(c) Ilan Fei-tse and Ilivaman-tse .—Other writers 
reckoned as belonging to tlie Taoist scliool are Han 
Lei-tse (t 230 B.c.) and Ilwainan-tse (t 122 n.c.). 
Tlie writings of the former are preserved in h5 
(;liapters, two of which (21 and 22) are entitled 
‘ Explanations of Lao’ and ‘ Illustrations of Lao.’ 
Apparent quotations from the Tao-l'eh King occur 
elsewhere in his writings. Han Fei-tse hardly 
discusses the meta})liysical side of d'aoism. His 
book is ethico-}»olitical, and is marked by shrewd¬ 
ness rather than by loftiness of tone. One sym¬ 
pathizes with tlje Chinese student who protests 
against Ids being classed as a Taoist and explains 
what he rcgaids as the degenerate nature of his 
teaching as due to a perversion to a scheming 
sellishne.ss of such sayings of Lao-tse as ‘When 
one is about to take an inspiration, he is sure to 
make a previous expiration^ (30) and ‘'Fhc sage 
wishing to be above men, puts himself by liis words 
below them ’ (60). llwainan tse is a more genuine 
Taoist than Han Fei, but his writings in tlndr 
fanciful analogies and extravagant statements 
give evidence of a progressive deterioration of 
Taoism. Ethically he is superior to Ilan Fei. In 
at least one statement of his fundamental ethical 
po.sition he shows a close verbal approximation to 
orthodox Confuciardsm : action in accordance with 
the nature (A.vin7) is called Tao, and this nature is 
to be distinguished from the j)assious hjW). 

4. Later Taoist literature. -Later Taoist litera¬ 

ture is voluminous and rellccts that medley of 
subjects which make up Taoism, such as the 
search for immortality (which (diu Hi singles out 
as its main object), the conquest of the passions, 
alchemy, amulets, the observance of fasts ami 
sacrilices, ritual and charms, and the multiplied 
objects of worship. Much of present-day j)opular 
hortatory liteiature may be reclvoned as Taoist. 
Probably tlie most po))ular of all Taoist writings is 
The Tractate of Actions and their lietributions, 
which dates from the Sung 'iynasty. Acct)rding 
to the original text, retriluition takes elFect in this 
world. 'The practiser of virtue indeed not only 
may receive earthly happiness but also may hope 
as the culmination of his reward to become im¬ 
material and immortal, hsien-jen { = Bud¬ 

dhism). As for the traiisgres.sor, he sullers in his 
person and fortune, and, if at his deatli guilt still 
remains unequated by punislimcnt, judgment ex¬ 
tends to his posterity. Of this retribution Heaven 
and s[)iritual beings are recognized as the agents. 
In the illustrative anecdotes addetl in many 
editions to the original text tlie stage of retribution 
includes the other world and successive rebirths in 
this world. 'The inculcated morality has many 
excellent details, hut extends also to tabus— e.g., 
striding over a well or lea[)ing over food. 

5. Present-day Taoism.—Chang Tao-ling (A.D. 
34) has been regarded as the founder of [uesent-day 
popular 'Taoism, which is not unfairly ilescriVied as 
a mass of superstitious magic. 'The earlier litera¬ 
ture, however, makes it evident that before his 
time 'Taoism had yielded to the love of the 
marvellous. Chang 'Tao-ling is said to have re¬ 
ceived from Lao-tse himsedf, who appeared to him 
from the realm of spirits, a sword and other 
ap})aratus in virtue of which he w'as able to exerci.se 
control over the spirit world. Descendants of Tao- 
ling, in each of whom it is said the soul of their 
ancestor is successively incarnate, and who.se 
residence is at Lung-hu Shan in Kw^angsi, have 
inherited his powders, and since A.D. 748 hold by 
imperial decree the hereditary dignity of ‘ Master 
of Heaven.’ They are often spoken of in works 

1 J. Legf^c, Chinese Classics, Ix)ridon, 1861, vol. li. Mencius 
(ProlegOM)ena, ch. iii.). 


on (diina as Taoist ])opes. Afttw the introdiuqion 
of Buddhism into China'Taoism shows very evident 
traces of Buddhist inlluence, which w^as partitailarly 
potent in the 3 ih 1 and 0th centuries A.D. In its 
religious literature and )»ractices it follows Buddhist 
niodels and hoi rows Buddhist ])hraseology. It has 
its temples, priesthood, and monasterie.s. (Lies’ 
statement, that the celibacy of 'Taoist priests has 
been .strictly enforced since the 10th cent.,^ is 
subject to qualiheation. Eitel says that 'Taoist 
monks or priests do not take the vow’ of celibacy. 
'They nuiy keep their families outside the cloister 
walls and s})en<l the whole time between meals 
at home.- Doolittle distinguishes two classes of 
Taoist priests.* A (Jhristian inlluence in the names 
and titles of objects of Taoist w'orsliip has also been 
traced by some {e.g., Wiegoi ). Many of the best 
know’ll objects of popular worshij) are members of 
the 'Taoist ]>antheon ; e.g., Yu Hwang Shang-ti, 
who is the Supreme Taoist god, is also lie to whom 
the gre.at name Shang-ti ‘sans phiase’ would be 
most r(‘adily referred by the ordinary ('hine.se. 
Lao-tse is himself w()ishi})ped as one of the ‘'Three 
Pure Ones’ whose images are [)rominent in every 
Taoist tempUg the two others being Yii Hwang 
and Pan Ku, 'Taoism has produced a |)lcntiful 
crop of legends and fairy-tales, the iniluence of 
which is seen in Chinese art. 

'The gulf between the 'Taoism of the Tao-'Teh 
King and [)re.sent-day I'aoism is a wide one. It 
has to be rmnembered, however, that even in the 
Tao-Teh King there are passages which sugg(*.st a 
marvellous mastery of nature hy the 'Taoist adept 
and provide a starting-point for that siuirch after 
immortality which, according to Suzuki, first 
ojiened the door for the inrush of superstition. 
'The suggestion has also been made that, as the 
opposition sharpmied between Confucianism and 
other strains of thought, all of popular religion 
and superstition that found no encouragement in 
Confiunanism took refuge in 'Taoism. Over and 
above any such accretions and any particular 
phrases in the Tav-Tch King which might [uovide 
a germ of magical develojunents, the general 
position of 'Taoism from the beginning exposed it 
to such deterioration. Starting from the assump¬ 
tion that man and nature are fundamentall} one, 
itsquietism obliterated tlie lino between moral and 
physical, and promised its adej»t such a harmony 
with Nature as laid open to him her secrets and 
made him merely the vehicle of her great pow ers. 
'The distinctne.ss of the moral person was lost in 
the all-embracing sweep of lao. Confucianism 
also speculated on the relation betw’een man and 
nature, and thought of the sage as exercising a 
cosmic inlluence. But this inlluence is the issue 
of moral dovelojjinent, and theConfucian emphasis 
on self-determiiK'd morality prevented any sinking 
of man into nature. 

The nobhw elements of Taoism are, how’ever, not 
-3xtinct. 'The 'Taoist pope is not n'cognized as head 
by all the'Taoist jiriesthood. 'There are cclil.ate 
'Taoists among whom the nobler 'I'aoist stniin is 
cherished, who disclaim any connexion with him. 
In some of the secret societies also elements of the 
higher 'Taoism survive. Even in Contucian circles 
classical 'Taoism has inlluence. 'The writer recalls 
one .scholar w'ho would not have described himself as 
other than Confucianist, who was well acquainted 
w'ith the Tao-Teh King, and who used to repeat 
with genuine a])j)reciation, ‘'The highest goodness 
is like water.’ 

6 . State relations. — During its long history 
'Taoism has experienced a considerable vicissitude 
of political favour and disfavour. In the pre-tdi’in 

1 Cmifucianism and its Rivals, p. 176. 

‘■1 Rotes and Queries of China and Japan, Oct. 1S68. 

8 Social JAfe of the Chinese, 2 voIh., London, ISfia, oh. ix. 
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times the various sciioola of Cliinese seem 

to have been allowed free play. With the Ch’ii] 
dynasty, the first emperor of which tried to su^) 
press Confucianism, Taoisrii was in favour, and i 
continued to enjoy imperial patronage under tin 
early Han dynasty. Thereafter its politictal re 
lations were chequered ; e. 7 ., in the 6 th cent, it was 
suppressed in favour of ihiddhism, while in tlie 
8 th cent, it was honoured by the emperor llsiian 
Tsung. After other such vi(;issitudes it was bv 
the late Maiiehu dynasty reckoned along with Bud¬ 
dhism and Christianity as a heterodox teaching 
in contrast to the sacred teaching of Confucius. 
See also art. Mysticism (C)iinese). 

Litkrature. — J. LegHT^i Ttxi» of Tdoijnn, pts. i. and ii 

[SBE xxxix. and xl.], Oxford, 1891, ('kina Jan.-Feh 

1888; F. H. Balfour, Taoint Texta, Ix>n(l()ti [1884], The Divine 
Classic of Nan hua, Shanghai, 1881 ; S. Julien, Le, Livre de La 
voie ct de la vertu . . . par le philusophe Lao-Tseu^ Paris, 
1848; H. A. Giles, Chuanfp'Tzil, London, 1889, China Review, 
March-A])ril, 1880, Confucianism and its Rivals (11L), London 
1914 ; E. H. Parker, Dublin Review, Oct. 190:i, Jan. 1904 
Studies in Chinese Religian, London, 1910; R. Dvorak, 
Chinas Religionen, Miinstor, 1895-1908, ii., ‘ lAo-tsi und seine 
Lehre'; R. K. UougXsis, Confucianism and Taoism, London 

p. J. Maclagan. 

TAPAS,~See Asceticism (Hindu). 

TARGUMS. —Though the term ‘Targum ’ was 
used hy Jewish authorities to designate (he trans 
lation of the Hebrew fScrif)tnreH into any langung 
it was Hj)(;c-i(ically restricted to the Aramaic render 
ings (cL Ezr 4). Aramaic versions were use( 
liturgically ; the Hebrew text was read from a 
scroll, and this was followed by tlio Aramaic, re 
cited without book by the official called mctnr 
geman. Tliis cdistom continued to the 10th cent. 
and was in parts maintained beyond that date, 
It is possible tliat the famous rescript of Justinian ' 
was directed against the liturgical use of the 
Targum. 

The most widely read of the Targums was that 
ascribed to Omp*los(t,e. Aquila), who lived in the 
2nd century a.d. A<]uila really rendered the 
{Scriptures into Creek, l)ut his name became a.s.soei- 
ated also with the Aramaic veision. Onqelo.s is a 
translation of the Bentateuch only, and it is known 
as tlie ‘ Babylonian Targum,’ not so much because 
of its language, as because of its olhcial adoption 
in the Babylonian Jewish academies. 'rims, 
though edited in Babylonia, Onoelos is dialectic- 
ally Balestinian. Onnelos probably includes ele¬ 
ments of considerable antiipiity, which were 
derived from oral tradition ; .some of it, on tlie 
other hand, is obviously of literary origin. Onqelos 
went through various re-editings, so that the 
extant text is not usually referred to an earlier 
period than the 4th or 5th century, 'the ‘ Pales¬ 
tinian Targum’ (known also as the ‘Targum of 
Jonathan’), though later than the earlie.st re¬ 
cension of Onqelos, contains elements older than 
the hitter. The mo.st remarkahlo theological 
characteristic of the I’argums is the avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms. They are tlm.s j)araphra.ses 
rather than translations, though in very large 
jiart Onqelos is literal enough. 

Similarly there were two Targums to the 
Prophets : the ‘ Babylonian ’ (ascribed to Jonathan, 
son of Uzziel), which originated (despite its Baby¬ 
lonian n.s(‘) in Palestim;; and the ‘ J’alestinian,’ 
which is fuller of homiletic elements. As selections 
were read from the Pr(){)hets {haftarOth) in the 
synago^Mies, these Targums also partook of an 
official character. 

On the oilier hand, there Mere no such official 
rargums to those [>art.s of the Bible from m Inch no 
hafidrOth Mere derived. Hence tliese Targumim 
to the Hagiugrajdia form im]ei)endent groups. On 
the whole they are freer, and in .some cases (as in 
i Sacred Edict Hlaxim, 7. - See art. Talmud. 


the Second Targum to Esther) are of greater in¬ 
terest for folk-lore than for exege.sis. The Targum 
to the Song of Songs is throughout allegorical. 

Litbrature. —See full list of autliorities in llDB'w. 683. Add 
W. Bacher, Die dlteste Tcrrmnologie der jiidischen Schrift- 
auslegung, Leipzig;, 1899, p. 204 II., and his art. in JE. 

I. Abrahams. 

TARTARS.— See Turko-Tatars. 
TASMANIANS.— See Australasia, Poly- 

NE.SIA. 

TATHAGATA.— Whatever it may have meant 
originally, or from Mdiatever source it may have 
been derived, Tathagata is an ejiithet of Jhiddha 
u.sed to expre.^^s his very personality. It is, fir.sb of 
all, an appellation to specify his dignity as an 
enlightened being and a teacher of men and gods. 
He is the one mJio has realizi^d the four truths 
according to reality {ynthdhhutai)i) and, conse¬ 
quently, mastered tlie way to the realization of 
the truths. Sen.sation, perception, and thouglits 
are all under his own control. He is free from tlie 
bondage of the .six senses and attachment to their 
ohjeef s, because they are not lii.s masters, as they 
are with the common people, hut he is master over 
them.^ Thus he is beyond all the commotions and 
ilisturhance.s arising from contact M'ith the ohjeiJs 
of sen.se and thought. He M’as horn a man, hut 
has become a superhuman being in respect of and 
by virtue of these liighest moral and intellectual 
attainments.^ In order to express these super¬ 
human excellences of Buddha’s personality, the 
Buddhists from tlie earliest time used to call tlieir 
master the Tathagata with a special reverence. 
In this use, therefore, the appellation signitios 
nearly the same thing as Sngata (‘the one 
m Iio has gone blessed’). Here Tathagata means 
(he one mIio has gone [gnta) from the realm of 
attachment to the other beyond according to 
reality {tathdy which means the same as yathd- 
bhutam). 

But the virtue of a Buddha does not consist in 
attaining this j)osition for himsidf alone. He 
teaches the people the Way to the same attain¬ 
ment and guides thorn in it.s realization. He i.s 
the Master mJio, having himself reached the castle 
of fearlessness, invites and leads them to the same. 
The Tathagata is not only sure that he is the 
perfectly milightened one and has thoroughly over¬ 
come the miseries of existence, but also equally 
sure that he is the master of the Trutli and tlie 
LaM'. With thi.s confidence he turns the suj»reme 
wheel of the Law and roars a lion’s roar in the 
assemblies of beiiig.s.* 'I'lnis the J'alhrigata is the 
enlightened one m ho knows the Way and reveals 
that Way by treading wdiich he himself has become 
the ‘thus-gone.’^ He practises as he preaches 
{yathd-vadi tntJid-kdri) and vice versaf Though 
this ex])lanation of the term is, as etymology, 
certainly far-fetched, it is quite natural that the 
Buddhists saw in their Master a being without any 
falsehood and self-deceit. The association of the 
appellation with the very personality of an un¬ 
erring Ma.ster of the way to final emancipation 
s undeniable. A stanza which is said to have 
been uttered by the disciples at the death of the 
Master is another testimony to this association, 
^t reads: 

1 See Majjhiina, noa. 102 and 123 (tr. K. E. Neumann, iil. 
33, 261 f.), and Saipyutta, xxii. 94, xxxv. 136 {PTS ed. iii. 139 f., 

V. 127). 

2 See Saipyulta, xxxv. 90, xliv. 2 {PTS ed. iv. 64, 380). 

See Saipyutta, xii. 2i {PTS ed. ii. 27), and Aiiguttara, Iv. 9 
PTS ed. ii. 9). 

4 See Saipyulta, viii. 7 {PTS ed. 1. 191), xxii. 68 (PTS ed. iii. 
15); ct. Aiiguttara, vi. 64 {PTS ed. iii. 4171; Majjhiina, no. 35 
J"TS od. i. 372); Saddhanna-puv4<^Cilca (SBE xxi. [1884] 120 /.). 

® See Itivuttaka, 112 {PI'S ed. p. 122); Aiiguttara, iv. 23 
PTS ed. ii. 23 f.). Cf. below, Lotus, ch. ii. ; and Mahdvastn 
d. S(inart, Paris, 1890, ii. 260, 260, S62, etc.). 
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' The Master, such a Master as he is (yathd etddiso), without 
any parallel In the world, the Tathdijaia ... is gone.’i 

‘ Thus-gone ’ is the Master who has seen the way 
and revealed it to us, according to reality. 

To the Jhiddliists their Master was the ‘thus- 
gone’ or ‘ thus-destined’ (translation of Edmunds) 
to linal emancipation, the ‘perfected’ {der VulU 
endete^ Neumann) in wisdom and its realization, in 
short, the ‘truth-winner’ (Rhys Davids). The 
appellation was certainly a self-designation of 
Buddha, but it was more used by his disciples to 
express their conhdence in the Master. 

So far the empirical aspect of tlio concept. Wo 
must now take up the metaphysical side of the 
idea conveyed by or attachea to the term. 'I'he 
Buddhists were, probably in Ibiddha’s lifetime, 
nearly realizing for themselves the truth that the 
revealer of the Way must be at home in it, and 
that therefore lie is the Way itself. They said : 

‘The laws {dhammd) are real and not otherwise as they are, 
and these are perfectly known by the Tathagata.’Here ‘ the 
laws’ mean not only Buddha’s teaching, but the things taught 
in his teaching and their essence. Hence the saying : ‘ He, the 
Blessed One, knows having known (the lawsX sees having seen, 
born of Light, born of Wisdom, born of Truth (dhatnina-ohulo), 
and born of Brhma ; He is the one who reveals and tells, the 
One who gives immortality, the Lord of Truth, the Tathagata.’-'< 
Here we have translated the dhamma by ‘ truth,’ i.e. the truth 
expressed in Buddha’s laws. 

The ideas liere formulated cannot l>e called 
metaphysical speculations ; still they show a 
tendency to base the faith in th * Master on the 
transcendental entity of the 'truth, not only 
revealed to us by him, but also rejiresented iierson- 
ally by him. 'the foundation and elaboration of 
tliese ideas must proceed t(; a furtlier development 
of Buddhological (so to speak, in analogy with 
‘ Christological ’) speculations. The fact of the 
faith has been laid down by the personal influence 
of the Master; thought and clear conception 
must follow it. And it is quite natural that 
the Buddhological ideas were always closely 
associated with the appellation Tathagata. These 
thoughts may be studied from three aspects or 
phases of their development, riiey are: ( 1 ) the 
relation of the Tatlulgata to the 'rrutli [dJiamma) 
which he revealed, (‘ 2 ) the communion of tlio 
Tathagata with the many other 'bathagatas, and 
( 3 ) the eternity of the personality of the 'I'athagata. 

(1) 'bho term dharnina (in Doth singular and 
plural) is a very flexible one. But the various 
asj)ccts of the concept have a necessary connexion, 
when viewed as centring in the person of the 
Master. The dhamnia (plural) are qualities of 
things, both physical and mental, wliich are 
transient, but subject to the laws. Tliese laws 
make up existence,^ and our attachment to and 
thirst for them are the causes of the miseries of 
life. Misery, its genesis, its extinction, and the 
way of release from it—these truths have been 
reveah'd by the Tathagata according to reality 
{yathCihhrUam). Thus our emancii)ation from the 
miseries is })ossihle only by realizing to ourselves 
the lawo according to reality. These are the laws 
or teachings {dhaniina) of the Tathagata. 'I’hcre- 
fore the laws have their root, light, and basis in 
the Blessed One.*^ Buddha is the king of the laws. 
On the other liand, however, Buddhahood is 
attainable only by the comprehension of the laws. 
Hence it is true also that Buddlia is the protector 
of the laws, who, leaning upon the laws, reveres, 
lionours, and adores them.® The Law and its 
revealer are mutual in their relations. He who 

1 The Book of the Great Decease, vi. 16 (SBE xi, [1900] llCf., 
and ed. H. 0. Childers, London, 1878, p. 

2 Digha, no. 34; of. below, ch. ii. of the Lottes. 

8 See Majjhima, no. 18 {DTS ed. i. 182); Smfiyutta, xxxv. 
116 (BTS ed. iv. 94 f.); cf. below, ch. v. of the Lotus. 

4 See Ai\(juttara, v. 67 (P'J'S ed. ii. 76), and passim. 

0 See SatriyuUa, xxiv. (PTS ed. iii. 202-217), etc. 

6 See Ahguttara, iii. 14 (PTS cd. i. 109), v. 133 (PTS ed. iii. 
150), etc. 


st‘es the Law sees the Master, and vice versd.^ The 
dhamma is not merely a ])henomenon or an iustruc- 
tion ; it is in reality the Truth, according to and 
by virtue of which the Master and his followers, 
and consequently the Buddhas of the T)ast and 
future, have attained or shall attain Budtlhahood. 

(2) According to a connnentator, as given by 
Burnouf, Tatlulgata (tathd-dgata, ‘ tlius-eome') 
means the one who has come thus, in the same 
manner as his i)redeeessors, the Ihiddhas of the 
l)ast; it is, on the other side, tnthd an<l gata, 

‘ thus-gone,’ and means the one who has ])roceed(Hi 
or de])arted as they.” 'IMie oneness of enlighten¬ 
ment and Law among the Ihiddhas of the past and 
of the j)resent is an idea as old as the history of 
Buddhism, and the development of its philosophy 
has always had a close relation with the idea. 

‘'bhe Tat'liagata {[ilur.) lc,a,d men by tin; right law 
(saddhamma)' ^ —t!u‘se are the words believed to 
have been sjtoken by Buddha himself to his temj)- 
tresses. 'bid/?* and similar ]tassag(‘s, s})eaking of 
the Tatliagat.ir*: and tlu^ l^aw, indicate the com¬ 
munion of the I'athagatas, or (he unity of lUuldha- 
hood in the san.e truth. Not only has the J.avv 
been proch%imeil by the Law born Buddhas,^ but 
they all iuive one and tlu; same road to tread, 
'bhis one road ^cAaydMu)® consists in nothing but 
reverence towards and realization of the Law. 
Herein lies the very essence of the teaching of all 
the 'batliagatas, or, sjieaking metaphysically, their 
entity— dhammatd^ or d/utinmassa sudhamimttd.’^ 
In this concept of the essence of Biuldlia’s teaching 
or Law, and consequently of his [lersonality as tlie 
Law-born, the Buddliist ))hilosophers liave found 
a metaphysical basis for their faith in Buddha as 
the dhamma-hovn. They were to hnd, by the 
help of this idea, a metaphysical unity in the com¬ 
munion of all the Tathagatas. It is {juite natural 
that Nagarjuna,® the Mahay/lnist philosopher of 
the 2nd cent. A.D., founded his theory of Buddha’s 
dharmakdyay or dharma-dtina, upon this coiiceiit 
of dhammatd and the authority of tlie verses 
speaking of the ekaydnay above referred to. 

(3) This point gives us a key to the consideration 
of Buddhological speculation' on the eternity of 
the Tatluigata’s life. Whether the Tathagata 
exists after his bodily death or not is a question 
that liad been asked from very early times in 
Buddhist history. Buddlia is said to have neither 
afhrmed nor denied it.*^ It is remarkable that 
every time this question is asked Buddha is named 
by tlie ei)itliet Tathagata. Whatever this con¬ 
nexion may have imjilied, we see that the 
question is afhrmed on a metaphysical basis in the 
Maliayana texts, and that here again the ap])ella- 
tion 'fathagata comes most coiis])icuously to the 
front. We have two most important texts, which 
devote each a whole chapter to the question of the 
duration of the 'bathagata’s life [Tathdgata-dyas- 
1)ramd7id)—t\\ti Lotus of the Law^'^ and the Golden 
Idght.^'^ 

I Itivuttaka, 92 (PTS ed. p. 91); SatfiytiUa, xxii. 87 (PTS od. 
iii. 120). 

* Introd. d I'hi.st. dti bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1845, p. 76 ; 
cf. Mahdvastu (ed. .Scnivrt, ii. 206). 

3 Sagiyutta, Iv. 3, 6 (P'PS ed. i. 127). 

Theragathd, verse 491 (PTS ed. p. 61); tr. 0. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, I.ondon, 1913, p. 237. 

See Sarpyutta, xlvii. 18, 43 (PTS ed. v. 108, ISO), etc.; 
At'iguttara, vi. 2(i(PTS ed. iii. 314); cf. the Lotus, esp. ch. ii. 
(SBE xxi. 49, 64, etc.). 

« .See Saipyutta, vi. i. 2. Ivl. 24 (PTS ed. i, 140, v. 434); 
Ahguttara, iv. 2^ (PTS ed. ii. 21); cf. Prajfla pdramitd in 
8000 verses (ed. Mi'/-a, Calcutta, 1888, p. 396). 

^ Digha, no. 19. 

8 In his Prajfld-pdramita-sdstra (B. Nanjio, Catalogue oj 
Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1883, no. 1109). 

® A whole chapter called the Avydkata, ‘Undefined,’ Sarp- 
yutta, xliv., Is devoted to the question ; cf. Satpyutia, xxii. 85 f., 
xxiv. 16-18, xxiii. 1-10 ; Majjhitna, nos. 63, 72, etc. 

10 Saddharma-pundarika, SBE xxi. ch. xvi. 

II Suvarpa prahha (ed. Chandra Das, Calcutta, 1898), pp. H~9 
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The first of these texts expounds at leng-th the transcendental 
side of the Buddhologi(;al speculation, and the chapter above 
"eferred to may be taken as the conclusion of the exposition. 
Though the whole text seems t/) be a composite one, made up 


tactfuf teacher of the Law, who, being versed himself in the 
deepest truth, knows how to guide men to enlightenment and 
bow to carry out tlie one vehirle.l 
The Tatbagnta is a perfect being who knows all and is 
perfected in all virtues.'The Tathfigata only can proclaim 
t,he Tathagata’s Law, those laws whi(di the Tathagata knows. 
And the Tat tiagafa knows all Jaws, r.e. what are (/yg te) the l.aws,^ 


Ikdieve me, I speak what is real, I 8[)eak what is truthful, I 
speak what is not otherwise {hhutavddi, tathdi ndi, ananyathd- 
vn(U). . . . Having seized the one vehicle (ekiii/ana) I proclaim 
to beirigs the I^aw, t he Buddlia-vehicle; there is no secoml 
vehicle, nor a third. This is the nature of the Law {dharinatd) 
universally in the worlds in ten directions. All the TathagaLas 
of the past, of the future, as well as of the present, proclaim 
the same one veliicle.' 

After elucidating this mastership of the one vehi<‘Ie hy two 
parables, the text jiroceeds, in f;h. v., entitled ‘On Plants,’ 
to reveal the entity of the Tathagata’s personality atid his 
omnipotent powers. The Tatliagata who knows all (//urr/nrt.s is 
identified here with the dharinnn tlieuiHelves, or rather all 
the dhnnnan are concentrated in, and derived from, the 
personality of the Tatdiagata. He is the king of the Law, 
as is stated in t he Nikaya texts. But the king is not a mere 
legislator : he is the very entity of the laws. 

‘ Whatever law for any ease is laid down by the Tathagata it 
becomes really so. The Tatliagata aptly ordains and lays down 
all laws. By the Tathagata-wisdom he lays down the law’s in 
such a manner that they enter into the posd ion of omniscience.' 

The Tathagata is siudi a being because his omnisc'ience, the 
'rathngata-jfluna, is the very essence of all the laws, the real 
motajrhysiciil foundat ion of ail their manificstal ions. The saying 
that one who sees the Tatliagata sees the Law finds liere a meta- 
physieal intorpretalion, illustrated by a parable of rain whii'h 
nourishes all plants, each according to its capacity and nature. 

The discourses and dialogues following this chapter try to 
disclose the mysteries of Bnddhaliood. It is explaimsl as of 
remote origin and in communion with all the enlightened of 
the past and future. Tlie person of the Buddha, who was horn 
among the J^akyas, and who ha.s attained Bud<lhahood at (Java, 
is nothing hut a personal revelation of the eternal dhannatK 
i.e. the Tathagata,^ 'I’liis faith is illustrated and supported 
figuratively hy the issuing of innumerable saints out of the 
earth. The iilea is that lliese saints cannot he the Tathagata’s 
disciples, unless he is Bmidha from an intinite J»a8t. The 
argument reaches its climax in ch. xv., entitksl ‘The l)uruti()n 
of the Tathagata’s Life,’ which brings to light the true measure 
of tin* Tatbagata’s life. A corporal inaiiifeHtation of the Tatha- 
giita is for the lieiietit of those who need to he educate<l in (,hat 
way. Ill reality- he was |)erfectly enlightened long ago (rhirn- 
abhisniidniddha), and he is everlast ing (sad<i, athitn). Therefore 


_ .. -. ;IL in MI rit w u \ titr iiic iM liiuuii 

lasted only eighty years. Buddha answers hy atHiiumg th.- 
immeasnrahleiicss of his life. All tlie saints and celestial Ixungs 
utter verses jiraiMiig and adoring the Buddha of an immeasur¬ 
able life. Here we sliall give an abstract of the ver.st-s, which 
are indeed the statement of a metapliysics of the Tathagata. 
They say ; 

Hearkim, unimaginable is the entity of the Ivord of the 
world, the TalhagaU, who nrocc-cds accor<lmg to reality 
{yatfui (tkratiia). All the Binhlhas are eipial in their virtue, 
having the same dhannatd. The Tathagata is unorigiiuited, 
arnl our Master is not u conditioned being. The Perfectly 
Lnliglitencd has the Law as his Ixidy (d/ninna-kdya),'^ the 
Tathagata lias the Law as his realm {dharma dh<i(n). Neither 
does the Buddha vanish nor does the Law jieri.sh, yet he .shows 
extinction, in order to bring the beings to perfection. Uii- 
imaginahle is Buddha, the Blesscfl One; tlie body of the 
Tathagata is eternal ; for the sake of compassion tow’ards all 
beings he manifests himself in various a)>peaianees. 

Here, as in t he LoIiim, remains a problem Uj be elaborated— 
tlie (piestiofi of the relations between the iincb.angeable entity 
of the Tathagata and his manifestation. A Chinese version"^ 
of the text, produced by 1 tsing, adds a eliapter after these 
verses, and it treats of the three bodies (or ixusonalities) of the 
Tathagata. This may be the work of a commeutaUir, tait it 
indicates bow the Buddbologi<'al speculations have been closely 
connecteil with the appellation Tatliag.ita. 

1 SBI<: XXi. 

Cf. Mdhdvastff (ed. Si'nart, ii. 302;. 

^ Here and in tlie following passage dhninmd means the 
things, together with their (pialilies and laws. 

< CJf. (athatvu)n v. 2U), and dhaiDia-tathatd (Lalita- 

vintara, ed. S. I.efmanii, Halle, li)()2, }>. IIOI, 1. 8). 

® Uf. I.alitad'istaia, ch. v. (Lefmann, p. d.M). 

® Cf. Ijalita-ribtard, ed. Letmann, p. glki f. ; Divi/draddna, 
ed. H B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1880, p. 800f. 

7 Nanjio, no. 120. 


In snininin^ up these idetis we may see tliat 
with t!ie Jhiddhists the 'I'titiiaj^ata has meant tlie 
per.sonal aspect of tli(‘ dharina. To found meta- 
physical id(;as uiion faith in the person of the 
Tathay^ata h.*is always been the tasK of Buddhist 
orthodoxy, even in its pliases of development in 
the East. But, in addition to this, we slionld 
consider two currents of tlion^dit which flowed 
beside tlie central one. [a) One of them is tlie 
theory that denies personality in the Tathagata 
or anythinjjj else. It may be designated the 
theory of ‘ iio-sij^n ’ {(ilaLsana) and is represented 
hy The Diamond-cutter^ and other texts of the 
so-called Brajha class. There the person of 
Buddha remains as the preaclier of the sermons, 
and th(‘ epit het Tathagata remains also; but 
nothing is allowed to be defined, any definition 
or qualification being thought to be a limitation, 
which means tlie same thing as illusion. Thus 
the texts which asseib tlie omniscienco of the 
'rathagata deny to him any asciihahle quality 
[laksana). ‘Tathagala means one who does not 
go to <*inywhere, and does not (;ome from any¬ 
where.’^ Here we see that the vauy idea of 
'I'atliagata is put away. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of thorough negations, the identity of the 
'rathagata and the Lnw is asserted.^ This is 
indeed a testimony to the ten.'icity of the idea. 

(6) Another eiirrent, ojijiosite to the above, may 
l)e c-alhal the theory of ‘ signs ’ 

In its theoretical aspect this doctrine cannot he 
distinguished from orthodoxy, being founded upon 
the idea that all Urn dha7'?}ias are realities, which 
are realized in the i)erson of the Tathagata. But 
in pracf ic-al aspects it looks to a 'rathagata beside 
the lii'^torical Buddha. Amitahha, the lord of 
tlie Sukh.'ivati, or Vaisa-jya-guru, tin; lord of the 
Eastern paradise*, or Maitreya, the future Buddha 
in the Tnsita heaven, is the olqect of their 
adorafion and tlieir liope of sahation. The cult 
of the d'atliagatas in various heavens is found 
also in the L<di(s,* and it has ])ioved to be useful 
for proiiagandism. Buddhism of tliis kind, which¬ 
ever may he its 'rathagata and ideal heaven, is 
foundetl upon the hidief that any Buddha or saint 
is (lie manifc'station of the one 'Tathagata. 'Tliis 
phih.>sophy of the dharma-laksnna is a natural 
outeome of the early Buddhist concept of dhamma 
and is in conformity with the faith that every 
dharma is the manitestation of Buddlia’s wisdom 
(providence, so to sjieak). Moreover, the religion 
of adoring this or tliat Buddha as the being of 
compassion or as our saviour is not only in 
accordance xvith the philosophy, hut also has a 
very .sympathetic aspect of faith and piety. But 
the defect of this system lies in its losing con¬ 
centration of faith in the historical 'Tatljag.’iLa 
and therefore in its running sometimes to an 
exlrmne pantheism. 

To sum up the results : Buddhist philosophy 
started with the ide;il of release from the mismies 
of life in conformity with the real nature of things 
{dhamma). As the reality, so the existence {yathd 
dhamma tathd sattd). Tliis yathd tathd has been 
revealed t)y the Tathagata, whose personality 
consisted in yathd-vCidl tathakdri. This Buddha^s 
lier.sonalily is inseparable from the metaphysical 
entity of dhamma^ and vice versa. The idea of 
the 'Tatluigata has, in this way, become the jiivot 
around which both philosophical speculations and 
religious faith have moved and developed. 

Li rKRATCRK.—f’x'sidos the u’orks (nioted, see J. H. Moore, 
Stii/inijK of Buddha, New Vi.irk, b'lts.p. i;il; R. Chalmers,./VL1N, 

1 j). M. Ane.saki, iStchiren, the Buddhint J'nndiet, 

(’ainhridge, Mass., lUlb, Appendix. M. xVnKSAKI. 


1 SBH xlix. pt. ii. 11894] pp. xii-xix, 110-144. 

- y/>. xlix. pt. ii. p. 142; of. art. Dockhsm (Buddhist). 

^ Sarca-dhannd ihuidha-dharmd {SBK xlix. pU ii. p. 134). 
Ch. XX. 
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TATI BUSHMEN.—i. Race and distribu¬ 
tion.—The Tati Bushmen, called by the Bechuana 
Masarvva, and by the Matebele Aiuasile, are a 
branch of the Bush people of S. Africa, witli \vhom 
they have many characteristics, both morpho- 
lo^^ical and lin^oiisti(!, in common. 

The Bushmen in ;,"eneral were formerly spread 
over a much larger area of tlie continent of Africa 
than they occupy at present. 'braces of their 
occupation, sucli as j)aintings, weanons, and im- 

f dements, have been found far beyond tlieir present 
imits. Indeed tliere is good reason for believing 
that at one time they occupied practically the 
whole continent and were driven by other peoj>les 
into tlieir present territory, bhey are considered 
therefore by most anthropologists to be the true 
aborigines of 8 , Africa. In their legends they 
speak of a time when they were the only inhabit¬ 
ants of 8 . Africa. Paintings in the \V. 8 ndan, in 
the caves of Algeria, and in Central France are 
strangely reminiscent of the Bushman paintings 
of Khodesia or Cape Colony, 'blie Crimaldi race, 
who inhabited some of the Furojiean caves in 
Aurignaciari times, may have been either the 
ancestors of the Bushmen or a portion of the 
people who crossed over into Europe probably as 
slaves of the (ho-Magnon race. 'Fhe Ihish people 
are now confined to the country west of the 
Drakcmsberg Mountains and south of the Zamlx'si 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, but are principally 
found in the norllnun [larts of Cape Colony, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, 8 .W. Protectorate, 
and 8 . Rhodesia. There are few, if any, Bushmen 
between the Drakensberg and the Indian Ocean, 
and not many in the Transvaal. 8 o far as is 
known, there are none north of the Zambesi. 
From the Bantu traditions they must be recently 
extinct in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

'Fhe Bushmen are divided into many ditl'erent 
tribes and clans, speaking languages dill'ering 
widely from one another, but all of the same 
general ty[)e. According to Meinhof,^ the Bush¬ 
man tongues are purely isolating and have tlieir 
(dosest relation.s among the isolating languages of 
the VV. 8 udan. While this is true to a certain 
degree so far as the language of the 'Fati Bushmen 
is concerned, it is too sweetiing a generalization in 
the present state of our knowledge, 'fhe 'Fati 
Buslimeri inhabit the count ry between the Zambesi 
and the Crocodile Rivers, from the Transvaal and 
S. Rhodesia on the east to Lake Ngami on the 
west. They are fairly tall, 5 ft. 3 in. being the 
average stature of the men, while they are much 
darker in colour as a whole than the .southern 
Buslimeii, The Cape Bushmen .seldom exceed 
3 ft. in height, the average stature being 4 ft. 
9 in., and are dirty yellow^ in colour. Among the 
Fati Bushmen some individuals attain a height 
of 6 ft., but they are rare. 'Fhe face of the typical 
Bushman is triangular in outline, flat in appear¬ 
ance, with weak chin, depressed nose, and pro¬ 
minent cheek-bones. The ears usually have no 
lobes, the hair is thinly scattered over the skull 
in small tufts, there is little or no beard, and the 
whole appearance of the face is wild and foxy. 
Most of these characteristics are shared by the 
'Fati Bushmen. 'Fheir bodies are small but 
tightly built, and they are seldom fat. Stoato- 
pygy is common among them, as among the 
southern Bushmen. The whole Bush po})ulation 
of 8 . Africa probably does not exceed 10,000, of 
which the 'Fati people may number lUOO. Tliey 
are a fast vanishing race. 

2 . Culture and organization.—The Bushmen, 

1 C. Meinhof, ‘ The l>ar)]^'uaj,ni of the Hottentots,’ Addresses and 
Papers read at the Joint Meetiruj of the British aiid South 
African Associations for the Advanc^nnent of Science, South 
Africa, 1905. ill. 198 


as tluur name (originally given to tlumi by the 
early Dutch settlers) implies, are a ])eople of the 
open country, a race or hunting savages living 
largely in the Stone Age. 'Flu'ir love of fi eedom 
amounts to a pa.ssion, and they are pas.sionate, 
irricsponsihle, courageous, and cruel. Conse¬ 
quently they have practically no tribal organiza¬ 
tion, and very little clan system, (except in the 
sense that a particular portion of country wa.s the 
possession of a certain clan, the families of which, 
under the hoidershii) of a man of known prowess, 
w'ould combine to (l('f(md it against intruders. 
But usually all that obtained was that the various 
families combined in the face of danger, undiu' the 
.strongest and most capable leader, and, once that 
passed, the combination came to an end. 'i'hey do 
not cultivate tlie soil and have no domesticated 
animals except dogs. Th(‘y therefore depend 
entirely upon the chase. 'Fheir dwcdlings are 
caves or holes in rocks, or shelters made of a few 
branches stuck in the ground, with skins or mats 
thrown (jver them, whi(!h th(;y carry away with 
them when they migrate from the district. Their 
material civilization is thus very meagre, being 
re.stri(‘ted to what is absolutely nei'cssary for the 
capture and cooking of ganne A little coarse 
pottery is or was made, while ostri(;h egg shells 
are used to hold water. Beads of dried wild 
berries and necklaces made from disks cut from 
ostrich egg shells are worn by both men and 
women. Fair-rings made from pieces of bone or 
wood, or—since the white man came to the 
country—of metal, usually brass, are common. 
Leather arm- and leg-rings, together with lillets 
of skin round the liead, into whicli are stuck 
ostricli and other feathers, are abso worn. (Cloth¬ 
ing is scanty and gen(*rally consists of the skin 
of an animal throNvn over the shoulders in cobl 
weather. 'Fhe w'omen Nvear a small })iece of skin 
with fring(‘s in front, while the men are content 
with a narrow piece of skin passed between the 
legs and tied round the wai.st with sinew or cord. 
(Cliildren of both sexes go naked. In warm 
weather to jirevent the sun from blistering the 
skin, and in winter to keep out the cold, they 
smear the body with fat, often rancid, so that 
they smell very oll'ensively. Weapons of war and 
the cliase are spears, bows and arrow's, and throw'- 
ing-sticks. 'Fhe tips of the arrows are smeared 
with poison made from the Bushman’s poison 
bush {AcocantJicra venenata) and the two-rowed 
Amaryllis {Amaryllis distiehia), mixed with snake 
poi.son, and in some cases ^\ilh poisonous ants. 
'Fhe food of both sexes (;orisists of the Ihish of 
animals, locusts, larv;e of ants, called ‘ Bushman 
ric.e,’ gum, and various tubers and seeds. For 
tlie collection of tubers an imphunent called 
the ! kihi or ! kwe is employed. It is a stout 
stick about 3 ft. long, ujion which a round Hat 
stone with a hole in the centre is fastened 
about 9 ins. from the end. 'Fhis is the well- 
known digging stick, which is also used to ex¬ 
cavate graves. 

3 . Mentality ; artistic and moral life.—'Fhe Bush 
people as a w hoh^ are low in the scale of mental 
acquirements. They have an extensive knov ledge 
of the outdoor world, especially of the habits of 
wild animals. They are wonderful as trackers 
and have a remarkable sense of direction. 'Fheir 
rellective faculties are not highly developed, 
although some of their p/iintings, and more es¬ 
pecially their folk-tales and songs, are not wanting 
in this n^spect. 'Fhe most interesting thing about 
the Bushmen is their artistic ability. 'Fhey have 
left [>aintings upon the walls of caves and ro(;ks 
and inci.sed tigures upon boulders all over the 
country. Most of these paintings or chip[ungH 
indicate objects of the chase, the habits of animals, 
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or more rarely iscenes of war and domestic life. 
The drawin^.s of the wild animals are in many 
cases really well executed, though one can trace 
in places the ^uadual evolution of the art of 
aintin^f. A fresco recently discovered in the 
fatopo Hills near Bulawayo is remarkable for 
its artistic merit. There is not much perspective 
in most of the paintin;^cs, while the execution as a 
whole reminds one of the paintin|=js of the Old 
Stone A;^^e. Certain paintings or figures are 
8 up[)osed to have a mythological signification, as 
they cannot be connected with animals or circum¬ 
stances of the present da^. Some caves were 
called after |)articular paintings— e.g., the Cave of 
the (Heat fSerpent, the Cave of the Lion—and 
hence w’ere held in a certain degree of reverence 
by the i)eople. To such caves they would periodic¬ 
ally return as to a rallying-iuiint to talk over their 
wild adventures. It has been suggested that the 
art of the Bushman is due to sym])athetic magic, 
that this w^as the idea underlying it—in other 
w'ords, that the Bushman oainted the animals on 
the walls of his cave-dwelling to give him power 
over them in the field. While tliis is po.ssible, 
and may be nrobable in some cases, there is not 
any good evidence of it. It has been maintained 
that paintings usually depict animals desirable 
for food, and that noxious animals are conspicuous 
by their absence. So far as Bushman paintings 
are concerned, this is not true. If animals such 
as lions, leopards, snakes, and rhinoceroses are to 
be considered noxious animals, they occur often 
enough on the paintings. But such animals are 
not undesirable as food to the Bushmen, as they 
eat practically everything, and certainly would 
not refuse to eat the flesh of a lion, unless it 
happened to be the totem of the hunter. On the 
whole the paintings reflect no more than the 
ordimirv life of the people jilus the caprice of the 
particular artist. At intervals of leisure—and 
the Bushmen, when food was plenty, had much 
of that—the scenes of the past would rise up in 
their minds, and they would attemf)t to visualize 
them by painting them on the rock, and by con¬ 
stant practice the faculty of drawing improved. 
The colours employed were yellow, brown, red, 
and sometimes white, and blue. Some of these 
paintings are ancient, and some are quite modern, 
as certain of the artists are or were recently alive. 
The faculty of drawing and painting was said to 
be hereditary in certain families. The theory has 
been advanced that the painters and sculptors 
belonged to dillerent tribes, but there is no good 
reason for accepting this. 

The Bushmen are passionately fond of dancing, 
more especially at full moon an<l at certain seasons 
of the year. Lires are lit outside their caves, and 
dancing is kept up all night, or until the per¬ 
formers are exhausted. Some of these dances, in 
which the performers paint their faces and bodies, 
are of a religious nature. Some of them are more 
or less coarse. Songs are sung by the leaders, and 
the other performers join in tlie chorus. The 
motions are not at all graceful. Some dances are 
called after animals—the eland bull dance, 
the baboon dance, the bee dance, and the frog 
dance—and each has its own peculiar tune. The 
dancers give veiy good imitations of the animal 
in its dillerent attitudes. The instruments used 
to accom})any these dances are stringed instru¬ 
ments similar to an ordinary bow, with a tortoise¬ 
shell as a sound-box variously called !kopo, 
Ikanneriy and Wgara^ ‘reed,’ ‘flutes,’ and ‘drums.’ 
The uancerB have rattles round their ankles, made 
of the skin of the inside of the springbok’s ear, 
with small pebbles inside to make as much sound 
as possible. Circumcision dances are performed 
after the boys have undergone the ceremony. 


d'hese are of a distinctly religious character. 
Bushman music is, as might be expected, of a 
very primitive character — the melancholy and 
monotonous repetition of a few notes. It does 
not u-sually consist of more than six tones (which 
do not belong to our scale), but the strangeness 
and wildness of the melody give it a peculiar 
charm. There are other tunes which show some 
advance, especially one by the Natal Bushmen. 
Harmony does not exist. 

The Bushmen have an extensive range of terms 
for family relationships, both male and female. 
Some of the.se are connected with tabus; e.g.^ a 
mother-in-law must not see her son-in-law or 
mention his name; he, on his part, must not 
mention hers. The same rule a})j)lies to some 
other relations also. A woman must avoid men¬ 
tioning the name of her husband or any of his 
near relatives. There are dillerent terms for 
these relationships, but the system among the 
Bushmen is not nearly so perfect as that among 
the Australians. 

Marriage is usually a very simple matter among 
the Bushmen, some of whom are monogamists ana 
some polygamists, according to their individual 
worldly position. Two young people very often 
simply go oil* and live togetlier, but usually the 
young man has to prove his prowess by going into 
the veld and slaying some wild animal — the 
strongest and fiercest he can find—and presenting 
the whole or a selected portion to the girl’s father. 
Among some tribes this is considered indispensable 
l)efore asking the hand of a girl in marriage. If 
the present is accepted, the marriage is complete. 
Sexual intercourse before marriage, while looked 
upon as a crime, is very often practised. Divorce 
too is simple. A man or woman leaves his or her 
partner and goes oil* with some one else. The 
custody of tlie children does not cause much 
trouble, as the young people are accustomed to 
fend for themselves at an early age. Parental 
control is thus exceedingly weak. Marriage 
usually takes place within the clan, but a man 
cannot marry a woman of tlie same family as 
his own—i.e. bearing his own Rurnarne. So far 
as w© know, a man cannot take his own sister to 
wife, because of his totem, but he may take his 
sister-in-law. Although there is much freedom 
in the intercourse of the sexes, incest and adultery 
are regarded as crimes and are punished by 
death, usually by retaliation on the part of the 
injured person. Murder, theft, abduction, and 
especially witchcraft, are crimes against the Bush¬ 
man moral code and are punished by fines, ex¬ 
pulsion from the tribe, or even death in the case 
of persistent oll’enders. I’lie old people, when 
too infirm to follow the family in its wanderings 
or unable to procure food for themselves, are leh 
to die. 

4 . Totemism and religion.—As has been re¬ 
marked, totemism exists among the Bushmen, 
especially among those tribes that have had long 
contact with the Bantu peoples, but they are too 
much the children of the wild to have developed 
it to any extent. Some call themselves the Zebra 
clan, or the Eland clan, or the Duiker clan, and, 
while they avoid killing and eating these animals 
or certain portions of them, they are not at all 
strict about the matter when pressed by hunger. 
In the case of the Duiker clan, the members 
may eat all of the animal except the heart. 
Those clans whose totem was the butt'alo did 
not scruple to eat every portion of a domestic ox, 
although they might not eat every portion of a 
wild bufl’alo, even though they lookea upon oxen 
as tame buHaloes. 

They believe in a spirit which the northern tribes 
call Thora, and the southern ! Kang or UKaggen. 
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W. H. I. Bleek,* J. M. Orpen,^ and others think 
that 1 Kang is simply tlie mantis insect, for which 
they have a great reverem'.e, but there does not 
seem to he great force in tliis contention. While 
it may be true of the Bushmen of Cape Colony, 
it is certainly not true of the Tati Bushmen. 
These tribes say that Tbora is a spirit, that ho 
sends tlie rain, the liglitning (of whicli they are 
very much afraid), good weather, bad luck, and 
plenty. They are not very ch'ar as to whether he 
IS a person or not, but he is usually spoken of with 
dread, as a malevolent spirit, with whom it is 
advisable to keep on good terms. They also say 
that he made the animals, but they are not sure 
if he made the Hrst men. The Tati Bushmen 
reverence the mantis to a certain extent, and do 
not like killing it if they can help it. All Bush¬ 
men have a great dread of death, and in common 
with many peoples believe that it is due to be¬ 
witchment by an enemy. Arbous.set,® speaking of 
the Bushmen of Basutoland of his day, says that 
they looked upon death as a sleej). It is diflicult 
to ascertain what they do really think on the 
subject, as they are so unwilling to speak of it at 
all. They also believe in some form ot future life, 
but do not know what it is really like. They 
imagine that it does not differ much from the 
present life. This is show’n by the burial customs 
of some tribes. They used to drag their dead into 
the surrounding bush to be devoured by wild 
animals, but generally they bury the bodies in a 
hole or cleft in a rock, which they carefully wall 
up, or they excavate a round hole about 3 or 4 ft. 
deep and place the dead man at the bottom in 
a sitting or lying position, with the legs doubled 
up to the chin, and in each ca.se t)lace beside him 
some food and his weapons of war. They generally 
indulge in a funeral feast afterwards, desert the 
locality, and never mention the dead man’s name. 
Why tney keep silence regarding the departed they 
cannot explain. Some tribes place the dead with 
his face to the rising sun ; others observe no such 
custom. 

The Tati Bushmen have no regular priests, but 
they have certain individuals, whom they call 
doctors, w'ho possess a con.siderable knowledge 
of the properties and uses of wild plants, and thus 
exercise great influence over the people. This 
knowledge is sometimes confined to certain families, 
who jealously guard it. They have a considerable 
knowledge of vegetable poi.sons and have antidotes 
for them. Malicious poi.soning does not often 
occur among them. Bushman doctors profe.ss to 
cure malaria, typhoid, black water fever, dysentery, 
and other diseases, and, according to reliable in¬ 
formation, are often successful. Most of the 
plants which they use are employed in religious 
ceremonies or in ordeals and trials for witchcraft. 
In fact, much, if not all, of the Bushman practice 
of medicine has a religious signification. 

The Tati Bushmen, in common with most other 
Bushmen, practise circumcision. At present they 
perforin the rite according to the Bechuana custom. 
Boys are operated upon at about the age of twelve 
ears,development being rai)id with them. A stone 
nife was formerly employed and still is by most 
tribes—a matter of necessity at first, but now a 
matter of custom, or of hygiene, as the knife is 
thrown away and a new one made for each cere¬ 
mony. A number of boys of approximately the 
same age are operated upon at once. The method 
is as follows, d'ho foreskin is pulled forward over 
the glans as far as it will stretch and then cut off 

1 A Brief Account of Bukhman Folk Lore, p. 0 fT. 

‘ A Glimpse into the Mylholojjy of the Malute Bushmen, 
Cape Monthly Magazine, July, 1874, pp. 1-18. 

T. Arbousset and F’. Daumas, Relation d'un voyage a ex¬ 
ploration au nord-est de la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Lsp^rance, 
p. 604. 


with one slash of the knife. It quickly retracts 
and so prevents excessive bleeding, and usually 
heals rapidly. It is not known for certain whether 
the girls underwent the rite or not. 'Die southern 
Bushmen cut off the last joint of the little huger 
of the right hand in the case of boys, and of the 
left hand in the case of girls. This was also a 
religious ceremony, but whether it took the place 
of circumcision or was additional thereto is still 
uncertain. Cutting off the joints of one or more 
hngers was also practisiul as a sign of mourning. 
The Tati Bushmen, whatever they may have done 
in the past, do not now {)ractise finger-cutting. 

5 - Omens.—The great factor in the life of the 
Bushmen is their divining bones, commonly but 
erroneously called dice. The Bushmen would 
undertake no expedition without consulting them. 
They are four and sometimes five in number, and 
de.signated male and female, d'ln! female bone is 
usually longer than the male. I’liey are made 
from the hoofs of animals, bone, horn, wood, or 
even the stones of wild fruits. Sometimes they 
are ornamented with designs on back or front. To 
consult them a man would clear a small space of 
ground, rub the bones with various kinds of 
medicine, blow upon them, and then cast them 
upon the ground. From their positions and con¬ 
junctions lie divines what he wants to know, 
accordinjj to certain laws. If the result is un¬ 
favourable, it is useless for him to persevere in his 
object. Divination is also practised by means of 
the shoulder-blade of a springbok, and by certain 
other animals, such as the mantis, lion, jackal, 
and snake. 

6 . Spirits.—The Bushmen personify some animals 
and look unon them as men in another state of 
existence. They also believe that men, especiallv 
witch-doctors, can assume animal shapes at will 
and compel other })eople to do the same. This, 
they say, is to ‘ have power ’ over such victims. It 
has been held to indicate a belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls, but the point is very doubtful. 
They certainly believe in transformations of 
animals. The Tati Bushmen thoroughly believe 
in the existence of spirits, usually of a malevolent 
character, and, when closely questioned, admit 
that they can chan<m their shapes at will, but they 
do not seem to believe that these spirits can be 
born again into other animal shapes. Lightning, 
w’ind, eddies of dust, storms, and other natural 
phenomena are looked ujion as spirits. This is 
probably a relic of primitive man’s belief that the 
animals and things about him w'ere not dillerent 
from himself—certainly to some extent the Bush¬ 
man view. There are spirits of rivers, fountains, 
and thermal springs known to the Bushmen and 
much reverenced by them. 

7 . Mythology of the heavenly bodies.—The 
Bushmen have no regular system of mythology in 
the 8 en.se that the ancient Greeks or the modern 
Hindus have, but they have the elements of such. 
'I’hcy are said to have worshipped the heavenly 
bodies and are therefore to be included among 
those people who attained to sidereal worship. 
Among the Tati Bushmen no special ceremonies 
are connected with these bodies, although it is 
evident from numerous tales in which the sun and 
moon appear that a considerable degree of reverence 
is paid to them. The new moon figures hi many 
of their tales. 

The moon is the shoe of the mantis. Her waxinjj and waning 
is expiained as her d\’iiip: and coming to life a^am. The Tati 
Bushmen have some of these tales in a more or less modified 
form ; e.g., one speaks of the moon coming down to wash lier 
face in a pool of water. The Bushmen do not know why the 
sun is iiot, and why there is no heat in the moon. Atnon^f the 
southern Busiunen the sun is spoken of os a little l)oy by 
the wayside; sometimes he is said to have been thrown into 
the sky by some children while he was sleepinff. A^ain, the 
moon is spoken of os beinsr cut by the sun and after death 
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carries away the people who are dead. Some of the Tati 
Bushmen say that the stars were once human beings and 
animals, and the ihishmen speak of girls as having been 
turned into stars and flowers by the rain. Certiun prominent 
stars have particular names among the Bushmen ; <?.//., Jupiter 
Is the Dawn’s Heart; the Magellanic Clouds the Male and 
Female .Steinhok, the Southern f’ross tlie (Jiraffe Star (Tati 
Bushmen), Aldeharan the Male Hartebeest, Procyon the Male 
Eland, Orion’s Belt the Female Tortoises, The origin of the 
stars is evplaitied in the following manner. A girl of the early 
race, being an^'-ry with her mother because the latter asked her 
for a certain kind of food wdiic^h she had put to roast in the fire, 
threw it together with the wood ashes that were upon it into 
the air. The food was changed into stars, and the ashes became 
the Milky Way. The rising of particular stars at certain 
seasons of the year was noted, as they were connected with the 
return of the seasons. fShooting stars were (considered unlucky 
by the Tati Bushmen, and, if they appeared in great numbers, 
inspired terror. 

8. Folk literature.—The IJn.shrnen have a f<reat 
body of folklore, mostly relating to animals and 
natural objects, customs, and so on, hut next to 
none of a historical character, certainly none tliat 
throws mucli light on their origin and migrations. 
Not a tithe of those folk-tales have been garnered, 
and, as the race i.s a fast vanishing one, they will 
soon be completely lost. Ble(‘k collected a large 
number of tales, and a selection from bis great 
mass of materials was publisluid in 1911 by his 
niece. Miss Tdoyd. Smaller collections by S(tbnltze, 
Tbeal, and Dornan have been issued. A study of 
these tales throws much light on the mental and 
moral outlook of the Buslmien. 
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TATUING.—The word ‘ tatu ’ or ‘ tattoo,’ 
meaning to mark or puncture the .skin, i.s derive<l 
from the T’ahitian word tatau, a redui)licated form 
of the root ta, ‘ to strike.’ It was used by Captain 
Cook in tlie acicount of bis visit to Taliiti : 

‘ Both sexes paint their Bodys, Tattoiv ns it is called in their 
Language, This is done by inlaying Mie (’Colour of Black under 
llieir skins in such a manner as to he indelilde.'4 
Cook wa.s tlius the tirst to introduce tlie word to 
tlie civilized world of his day- Many writers since 
his time have included in the general term ‘tatu’ 
the practice of marking the skin with cicatrices ; 
the two jiroces.ses are, however, very dilVerent. 
Tatu projier is the insertion of jiigment under the 
skin, whereby a practically permanent stain is 
produced, while cicatrizfition is (he marking of 
the body, either by cutting or burning the skin in 
such a way as to cause scars forming small de¬ 
pressions or by cutting into the skin and keeping 
the wound.s ojien, so that keloid.s, or raised sears, 
are formed, which stand out prominently from the 
surrounding tissue. 

4 Journal during his First Voyage, 1768-71, ed. W. ./. 
Wharton, Tondoii, 1893, p. 93. 


I. Antiquity and distribution.—Both these modes 
of personal <lecoration are of considerable antiquity 
and of wide distribution ; tliey liave been found 
among people of greatly varying culture, from the 
aborigines of Australia, who adorn their bodies 
with cicatrices, to the Polynesians and Jatianese, 
who have developed tatu proper into a tine art. 
At a very early stage man no doubt felt a desire 
for personal decoration and learnt to use jiigment 
for this j)ur])ose ; and it is nossihle that tatu was 
resorted to as a means or giving a permanent 
character to the designs thus made to beautify 
the l>ody at a stage prior to tlie use of clothes. 
Archaeological evidence can, unfortunately, give 
us no <lirect [iroof of tlie existence of such a custom 
as tatu in pre-historic times, hut it is well known 
that Aurignacian man was skilful in the use of 
colour. Dechelette suggests tiiat the linely pointed 
iniiilements found in Magdalenian deposits may 
have been used for tatuing, Jtcferiing to the 
practice among primitive peoples of cicatrization 
and tatu, he says : 

‘ l.es premiers habitants de I’Europe prihisU^rique s’ernaient 
le coriKs h I’aide des mfimes procC*(h’S, mai.s en giiiiL-ral il nous ost 
impoHsible de distingiKir nettement pour cette periode entro la 
teinture corporelle simple et le tatouage. C’est lii un fait(;“tAbli 
par des preuves indirectes mais defensives pour Ja lln des temps 
quaternaircs, pour I’d-poque nc'olithique et le coniineru’ement 
tout au luoins de I’Age du bronze.'4 

In the pre-dynastic tombs of the old Egyptians 
excavated by Elinders Petrie, de Morgan, Arn<5- 
lineau, and others, some rude human ligures have 
been found bearing marks tliat .suggest the use of 
tatu— e.g., the female ligiire discovered at Tukli.*'* 
In the .second Theban einjiire the Egyptians tatued 
themselves on the breast or arms witli tlie names 
or .symbols of deities, but <le(;orative tatu marks 
are rare on Egy[)tiaii remains of tlie clas.sical 
period.* The proliiliition in I.v 19'^*^, ‘Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your llesli for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you,’ indicate.s tliat tlie Jews 
bad seen tlie.se practices carried on by the heathen 
nations among whom their lot was cast, and 
perhaps had themselves adopted tlieni. 

There are many cla.ssical allusions to tatu in 
Eurojie. Herodotus writes of the 'I’ln aciari women 
being tatued as a sign of nobility.'* Pliny‘S says 
that the men of the Dacians and Sarmatians 
marked tlieir bodie.s (‘eoi’iiora sua inseribunt'). 
Tliat tatu was known to tlie Ihctones and other 
tribes of Gaul is shown by the evidiuice from coins.'* 
Chinese tradition says tliat the great (Chinese 
hero 'I’scliaipe found tatu among the Ainns of 
Japan, who indeed [iractise it to tliis day. In 
China it (tea.sed at a very early time to be a desir¬ 
able mode of decoration and survives only as a 
methoil of imposing a distinctive mark. A. T. 
Sinclair .says that ‘ among the ancient natives in 
(he West Indies, M exico and Central America, 
tattooing was general if not almo.st universal.’'^ 
It was also practised by the early inhabitants of 
S. America, as notably among the coastal tribes of 
Ecuador and ancient I’eru.** C. Elliot Sniitli linds 
it along the coast-lines of a great part of the world 
and includes it in the culture-complex of the 
‘ heliolithic ’ track.^ Darwin, in drawing attention 
to the universality of the custom among primitive 
peoples, .said; ‘Not one great country can be 
named, from the Polar regions in the north to New 
Zealand in tlie south, in wliicb the aliorigines do 

* Manuel d' A rehtUdogie, Paris, 1908-13, i. 203. 

- W. M. Elinelers Petrie, Naqada, London, 1890, pi, 59. 6. 

8 J. Capart, Lea Debuts dt I'art en Egypte, Brussels, 1904, 
p. 32 f. 

4 V. 6. ® HN xxii. 1. 

0 T. Rice Ilohnes, Ancient Britain and the Invasions oj 
Julius Caesar, Oxford, 1907, p. 418 ff. 

t ‘Tattooing of the American Indians,’ American Anthropol 
ogist, newbcr., xi. [1909] 399. 

4* T. A. Joyce, S. American Archaeology, liondon, 1912, p. 61 f 
'* The Migrations of Early Culture, I^ondon, 1915, p. 7. 
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not tattoo themselves.’ ^ W. Joest goes so far as 
to sav tliat no race or people exists that has not 
had the custom of either painting or tatuing the 
body.^ On the other hand, some investigators 
have failed to lind traces of cicatrization or tatu 
among certain primitive tribes, such as the Vedda 
of Ceylon,^ the Mafulu of British New (Guinea,* 
the Tati Bushmen,® and others; but this negative 
evidence does not rule out tlie possibility that 
such practices were once known to these peo])le 
and have become lost arts. Ci(;atrization is mainly 
conhned to dark-skinned races, while tatu proper 
prevails with those of lighter colour. Thus we lind 
cicatrization in Australia, Tasmania, Now Cale¬ 
donia, Fiji, and other j)art 8 of Melanesia, in Torres 
Straits islands, among the Papuans of New Guinea, 
in the Malay Peninsula (Sakai), the Andaman 
Islands, and in negro Africa. It has been super¬ 
seded in S. America by tatu proper, but has been 
observed among the Caribs of Guiana and in 
Brazil. The light-coloured races who have prac¬ 
tised tatu proper include the Maoris of New 
Zealand and the inhabitants of the other islands 
of Polynesia. It is also found in Melanesia, 
Micronesia, the Malay Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma,India, among theTibeto-Burman 
peoples in general (but rare in Tibet), and in 
Jai)an. In Africa it is found in Algeria, in Kgyj)t, 
among the For, the Tushilang, the Namaqua 
Hottentots, and other tribes, but it is by no 
means so widely distributed in this continent as 
cicatrization. On the other hand, tatu pro[)er 
was very prevalent in the New Worhl, eH[>ecially 
among the Indian trilx^s of N. America, such 
as the Iroquois, the Pricked Pawnees, the Dela¬ 
wares, and others. It is used extensively at the 
present day by the Haida Indians of the N.W. 
American coast, and also by the Eskimo, and 
in S. America, notably among the Mundrmm and 
Guaycura tribes. 

Tatuing is said to be one of the chief occupations of the 
Oriental gypsies. Sinclair found that most of the tatuing among 
the lower orders in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, arm 
some jiarts of Persia was done by them. They also tatu them¬ 
selves, and in this they differ from Euro{)ean gypsies, for these 
do not wear tatu m.arks. ‘ Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental gipsies, who are often seen in all 
parts of Europe and America. ® At the present day tatuing 
persists in Europe among the lower classes. Lombro.so made a 
comparative study of tatu among soldiers and criminals, and 
concluded that it was especially prevalent among the latter. 
He noted tliat the designs in criminal tatu are often extremely 
complex and of a c.ynical and obscene character.? There was a 
oonsiderablo revival of tatu among the soldiers and sailors 
serving witli the British forces in the re(;ent war. A revival, 
too, has been evident in Japan since 1881, w'hen tatu ceased to 
be a penal offence and came once more into vogue, wiih the 
result that it is now an elaborate art.^ Apart from these and 
similar isolated revivals, tatu is, on the whole, rapidly declining, 
esjiecially in Polynesia, once the centre of a highly develoj)ed 
system of tatu. This change is due, no doubt, in a great 
measure to the action of the missionaries, who have discouraged 
the practice, because of the orgies that often accompanied the 
tatuing operations. 

2. Methods and implements.—The methods and 
implements used to produce these marks on the 
body vary considerably in din’erent parks of the 
world and often reflect the cultural conditions of 
the pe<)i)le among wlioni tliey have been found. It 
is impo.ssible here to do more tlian indicate briefly 
Borne of tlie more striking variations of the 
processes which liave been recorded and add a few 
examples by vvay of illustration. 

1 Descent of Man, London, 1871, ii. 339. 

2 Tdtoiviren, Narbcnzeichnen, und K&rperhemalen, Berlin, 
1887, p. 45. 

3 C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 207. 

4 it. W. Williamson, The Mafnlu Mountain People of British 
New Guinea, London, 1912, p. 30. 

5 S. S. Doman, ‘The Tati Bushmen,’ JRAI xlvii. [1917J 44. 

0 Amer. Anth., new ser., x. [luos] 361. 

7 C. Lomhroso, ‘ Criminal Anthropology,' in iOth Century 
Practice of Mcdicitxe, London, 1897, xii. 382 ff. 

8 B. n. Chamberlain, Things Japa>w.se‘^, London, 1891, 
p. 899 fl. 
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(a) Cicatrization. — In Gentral Africa prominent 
keloids are formed by detaching a piece of skin, 
whicli is raised and held by a pellet of tow till the 
wound is healed. A. L. Cureau alludes to ‘ dandies 
of the Upper Ubangi and Equatorial Congo’ who 
undergo this operation as a means of obtaining 
‘tlie prominent (•r(;st which gives them a fiertie 
exyiression.’^ Irritant substances are sometimes 
rubbed into the incisions to prevent the wounds 
from healing too rayiidly. Among the Bagcslni, a 
liantu people on the south and south-east slopes of 
Mt. Elgon, the girls use a crescent-sbaped flesh 
hook sharpened to a needle point at one end. Scars 
are formea on the forehead and stonuKdi by pinch¬ 
ing up the flesh between the thumb and finger and 
running the book through it ; fine dust from a 
wood (ire is then rubbed into tlu^ wounds.Natives 
from the interior of Mozamhi(|ue wear marked 
ru(j<e on the forehead. 

ThcHC are formed ‘ by making vertical incisions in the skin, 
rubbing in a medicine, and llien binding tightly with a cloth, 
so that wrinkles are formed in the line of the incision.’ 3 

Cicatrization begins with tin; Andamaiu'se tit the 
age of eight and eontinucs at intmvals until tlie 
sixteenth or eighteenth yo.ir is reached. It is 
usually done by xvoiinm, who use a flake of quartz 
or glass held between the forelinger and thumb. 
'I'hearms and back are marked first, xvhile fasting, 
and afterwards the chest, abdomen, and legs, but 
never the face; (he sjievdal tribal marks are, in 
some tribes, made by men with a pig arrow'. Fork 
is not eaten while the wound.s are healing ; and 
the northern tribes have certain ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the operation.* 'The aborigines of 
Central Au.stralia cut the skin w ith flakes of flint 
or glass and rub in asluvs or the down of the eagle- 
haw’k.® At Port Es.sington (N. Territory of 
Australia) .scars are formed by burning the flesh 
with a red-hot stick.® In N.VV. Queensland they 
are made by lighting (;harcoal on the flesh and 
allowing it to burn there. The imyilements used 
in Melanesia difl’er in diflerent islands ; e.g., in the 
Solomons the circular or chevron-shaped cicatrices 
worn by both sexes on tint face are made wit h (he 
elaw' or the flying fox,’^ w hile in Floi ida Island the 
pattern is ‘ marked out in circles with a bamboo, 
and the skin is cut with the Ujue of a hat’s wing.’® 
The keloids and scars (jailed kofto, whi(;li are 
customary in New Britain, are made with obsidian 
flakes. 

(/;) Tatu proper .—A method which seems to 
sngge.^^t a comliination of cicatrization and tatu 
ynojicr is that of cutting the flesh and nibbing 
pigment into the w'ounds. Livingstone says of 
the Makoa (Makna) of Central Africa, who have 
double line.s of keloids on the face: ‘After the 
incisions are made, charcoM.I is nibbed in and the 
tb'sh yiressed out, so that all the ciit.s are raised above 
the level of the surfjicuj.’'The charcoal gives a 
bluish tinge to the skin, ‘ and the ornament shows 
brightly in persons of light comydexiun, who by 
the by are common.’Tlie Ainu women of Yezo 
(Japan) cut gtishe.s on the face with a sliary) knife 
ami mb in soot from burnt birch-bark, which 

1 Saoage Man in Central Africa, tr. E. Andrews, London, 
1915, p. i09. 

J. Rost'oc, ‘Notes on the B;ig(‘Hhu,' JRA I xxxix. fl909] 186. 

3 G. A Turtier, ‘ Tribal Marks of S. African Nat ives,’ Tran»vaal 
Medical Journal, Eeb. 1911, u. 13. 

4 E. H. Man, Aboriginal Innabitants of the Andaman Islands, 
London, 1883, i), 112. 

5 Si)encer-Gillen“’, p. 41 f. 

« B. Spencer, Native Tnhes of the N. Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p. 9. 

7 C. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among the Uead-Uunters, 
London, 1890, 11 . 31. 

8 H, H. Codnngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 237. 

9 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre inder Sudsee, Stuttgart, 1907, 

p. 145. 

10 D. Livingstone, Last Journals in Central Africa, ]/>ndon, 
1874, i. 33. 

n lb. i. 49 f. 
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rodiu-es a bluiHli-blnck eflect.^ Tliis method 
as also been observed in some of the islands o: 
Micronesia. 

The implements used for pricking the skin range 
in complexity from such simple natural objects as 
thorns, fish spines, cactus spikes, shells, and bones, 
to the elaborate metal appliance of the Burmese 
and the steel and electric needles of Japan and 
Europe in use at the present day. The Roro 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea obtain th( 
desired effect by very simple means. The operator 
M^ho is generallyan old woman, applies colouring 
matter—soot mixed with water—with a fragment 
of wood frayed out at one end to form a coarse 
brush. The colour is pricked in by moans of a 
pricker having one or more thorns set at right 
angles to its long axis ; these thorns are driven 
into the akin by tapping the pricker gently with i 
small wooden mallet. The women of these tribe; 
are tatued from head to foot, but the operation 
takes place at intervals, and there is a regular 
order in which the different ]»arts of the body must 
be tatued ; thus the hands and arms are done in 
childhood, and later the tatu is gradually increased 
until at marriageable age it is applied to the 
buttocks, legs, and last of all to the face.^ The 
Polynesian method of tatuing i.s generally to trace 
the design on the skin first with charcoal and then 
to follow the pattern with a small adze-shaped 
implement furnished with a serrated bone eifge. 
The skin is perforated by hammering or tapping 
this implement with another made of wood and 
shaped like a paddle. But the ways and means 
employed vary a good deal in the South Sea Islands, 
and the operation is often accompanied by much 
ceremonial and feasting, and the keeping of certain 
tabus; e.f/., brides in tlie Fiji, while being tatued, 
are tabu siga, and are ke[)t in seclusion, for they 
must not see the sun.* In New Zealand a very strict 
tabu has to bo observed by the person undergoing 
the ordeal; he may not communicate with any one 
nob in the same condition, nor may he touen his 
food. The Maori chief had to be fed through a 
special funnel during the process, which entailed a 
good deal of ceremonial of a somewhat religious 
character. The Maori tatu, or vioko^ was of two 
kinds, of which the older method was a cutting 
into the skin with a small chisel-like tool made of 
sea-bird’s wing-bones, shark’s teeth, stones, or hard 
wood, and of different sizes and shapes. The edge 
of the chisel was ap})lied to the skin and tapped 
by a small mallet, which sometimes had a broad 
flattened surface at one end u.sed to wipe away 
the blood. This chiselling process was superseded 
by prick tatu, which was done with small-toothed 
or serrated implements dipped in colouring matter 
obtained either from charcoal mixed with oil or 
dog’s fat or burnt and powdered resin.In Borneo 
the design is pressed on to the skin with a tatu 
block dij)[)ed in pigment made from a mixture of 
soot and sugar-cane juice. The needle points of 
the pricker, which are also charged with pigment, 
are then driven into the skin by taps from a striker. 
Among the Kayans the men carve the designs on 
the blocks, bub the tatu is done by women. The 
artists are under the protection of a tutelary spirit 
to whom sacrifices must be made, and the operator 
has to avoid certain foods. The women are tatued 
in a hut built for the purpose ; their male relatives 
are dressed in bark-cloth and must remain indoors 
until tile ojieration is completed ; in fact it cannot 
be commenced unless their men folk are at home. 

1 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 24. 

* O. Q. Seliymann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Oambridjfc, 1910, p. 205. 

*T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians^, l/ondon, 1870, p. 146. 

4 Major-Oen. llobley, Moko: Maori Tattooing, London, 1890, 
pp. 47, 02, 


It is prohibited to tatu women at seed-time, or if a 
dead body lies unburied in the house, and bad 
dreams, such as * a dream of floods, foretelling 
much blood-letting, will also interrupt the work.’’ 
In Burma the outline of the desired pattern is 
roughly sketched on the skin with a camel s hair 
bru.sh and is then pricked in by a series of punctures 
close together, which merge into a rough line. 
The pricker is of an unusual kind, being two feet 
long and weighted at the top with a brass or lead 
figure; the pigment is contained in a style four 
inches long, wliich fits into a hollow pipe and is 
thus joined to the weighted end.^ In Janan steel 
needles of four different sizes are used ; the effect 
of shading is procured by tying rows of needles 
together. Sepia, vermilion, and Prussian blue are 
used in the designs, which are very ornate.* In 
some parts of N. America the nigniented effect is 
obtained by running a needle-like implement 
through the skin threaded with some material 
coated in pigment. 

This method was followed by the Salish tribes, who used a 
‘ needle of fish-bone or a cactus spike, which passed a fine thread 
coated with charcoal under the skin,’ or sometimes the charcoal 
was carried on an unthreaded needle, ‘ which was thrust under 
the skin in a horizontal direction.’4 

The Eskimo use a needle and thread smeared with 
soot or gun-powder. Thus, .speaking of the per.sonal 
appearance of the Greenlanders, I). Crantz says : 

‘No one ... Is a finished beauty till the skin of her cheeks, 
chin, hands and feet, has been threaded by a string smeared 
with soot, which when drawn out leaves a black mark. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her dauj^^htcr in 
childhood, fearful that she will else at tract no husband. ’Hiis 
(ustom obtains amon^ the Indiansof North Atnerica, and various 
Tartar tribes, where both sexes practise it; the one to heij^;hten 
their charms, the other to inspire terror.' ® 

3. Patterns.—A detailed study of the patterns 
would doubtless yield re.sults of considerable ethno¬ 
logical interest as pointing to the migrations and 
culture-contact of peoples. Flinders Petrie* has 
drawn attention to the resemblance between the 
Algerian patterns described by Lucien Jacquot^ 
and those on the female figure found at Tukh and on 
be Libyans in the tomb of Seti I. (XfXtli dynasty, 
i300 B.C.). The dominating designs in Algeria 
are a cross and a figure resembling a fly, which are 
thought to be degenerate forms of the swastika—a 
device widely distributed in Africa and elsewhere, 
and of great antiquity, as is shown by its appearance 
on a leaden figure® in the second city of Troy 
(about 2500-2000 B.C.) and by its prevalence in 
ancient Crete. The designs in favour among the 
Haida tribes on the north-west coa.st of America 
re similar to tho.se on their boats, house-fronts, 
pillars, and monuments, and include family crests 
ind totemic symbols such as the thunder-bird, 
wolf, bear, codfish, and so on. There is a great 
variation in the patterns of the Polyne.sian tatu, 
for almost every island has some distinctive char- 
ficteristic of its own. The Marquesans, e.g., tatu 
'll broad straight lines. Many of their signs 
uiggest a hieroglyj)hic system which can be inter¬ 
preted only by their priests; in Anaa, however, 
sea-urchins and quaint zoophytes are well repre¬ 
sented on the leg and thigh. The Marquesan 
women have a design somewhat resembling a 
gridiron tatued on their lips.® In Tahiti the 
latterns are simpler, but of greater taste and 
legance than those of the Marquesas I.slands. 

^ C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, i. 245-277. 

2 Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Durman'^, London, 1896, pp. 
39, 41. 

3 Chamberlain^, p. 401. 

4 C. llill-Tout, British N. America, 1., ‘The Far West,’ Lon- 
lon, 1907, p. 74. 

3 IJUft. of Greenland, Enjf. tr., London, 1S20, i, 129. 

® fj' Anthro]>ologie, xi. [1900] 486. 

t ‘ Les Tatouajfes des indijf^nes de TAlg^rie,’ L*Anihropologie, 

K. [1899] 434. 

® H. Schliemann, Ilios, London, 1880, p. 337 f. 

® F. W. Christian, E. Pacific Lands, London, 1910, pp. 197,199. 
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The coco nut tree is a favourite object, and iigures 
of men, animals, and flowers also occur, as well 
as stars, circles, and lozenges.* The Maori tatu 
stands out in striking contrast to that of the rest 
of Polynesia, its chief feature being the blending 
of spirals and sweeping curves, which follow the 
conformation of the human form, the face being 
generally completely covered. This prevalence of 
curved lines suggests Melanesian influence; for 
Polynesian tatu is generally rectilinear in char¬ 
acter. Melanesian tatu is often asymmetrical, 
perhaps because it is done at dill'erent times and 
l>y dinerent artists. Here again the patterns are 
very diverse and suggest, as regards some islands, 
Polynesian influence. Eacdi of the three principal 
centres of tatu proper in New Guinea has peculiar¬ 
ities of design ana execution ; thus, curved liruis 
prevail in Humboldt Bay instead of the broader 
stripes of the so»ith coast, and in the central district 
the designs used in tatu resemble those on the pipes 
and gourds, which show a preponderance of straight 
lines over (mrves and an absence of human or animal 
forms. The Motu (Port Moresby) and kindred 
tribes are said to have a geometrical art, and their 
tatu is angular in character, but there seems to 
be good evidence that many of their designs were 
naturalistic in origin and became conventionalized 
later.^ In the Admiralty Islands the men wear 
cicatrices on chest and shoulders in the form of 
circular spots of the size of half-a-crown. Tatu 
proper is mainly conflned t(' the women, who have 
rings round the eyes and all over the face, and 
diagonal lines on tlie upper p:trt of the front of the 
body crossing one another so as to form lozenge¬ 
shaped spaces.* 

Complicated serial designs are worn by the 
w'omen in Borneo. The lingers and feet are done 
at the age of ten, the forearm at eleven, the thighs 
partly at twelve, being finished at puberty ; it is 
thought immodest to be tatued after motherhood. 
The men have isolated designs, eruch as the dog 
design, in elongated or rosette form—a device 
prominent in Kayan art and one that can be traced 
in the shoulder tatu of many of the tribes includ¬ 
ing the Barawans (Sarawak). The most primitive 
tatu in Borneo is that of the Uma Long wmmen of 
Batan^ Kayan ; it is stippled in—on the forearm 
only—in irregular dots. Indigenous patterns are 
done by freehand, no blocks being used for them. 
The thigh tatu in Borneo produces the effect of 
tight-fitting breeches, and re.sembles that found 
among the Burmese and some of the Naga tribes. 
The latter have an elaborate face tatu called ak, 
formed of continuous lines acro.ss the forehead, 
round and underneath the eyes, over the cheeks, 
to the corners of the mouth and the cliin, ‘ Bows 
of s[)ots follow the outside lines, and two fine lines 
mark out the nose in a large diamond space.’ 
With the Nagas both sexes tatu, but some tribes 
do not mark tlie face, and have the tatu placed 
on the breast, shoulders, back, wrists, and thighs.* 
The Burmese tatu generally from the waist to the 
knees, but among tlie Shans it extends from the 
neck to the feet. The designs include mystic 
snuares, triangles, and a great variety of animals. 
'I'lie old or jungle stylo was to cover the skin with 
tracery producing an indefinite effect; the new 
style is distinct in outline.* Perhaps the most 
highly developed tatu is that of the Japanese, who 
cover the body with fantastic figures of dragons, 
birds, flowers, and landscapes, in a manner that 
recalls the patterns on their silks. 

I W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1831, 1. 206/. 

3 Seliijmann, Melanesians, p. 38. 

8 H. N. Moseley, ‘On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty 
Islands,’JA/ vi. [1876] 401. 

^ R. G. Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribe* Inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’^A/ xi. [1881] 208. 

8 Shway Yoe''^, p Ilf. 


4. Use and significance.—(<x) Maejko-rcHgious .— 
The use and significance of these marks were mani¬ 
fold, and they have played an imjiortant part in 
the life of primitive man, since they had a magico- 
religious as well as a social aspect. Their wide¬ 
spread use, even at the f)resent day, as a magical 
I)rotection against si(*kness and other mi.sfortuncs 
shows a very general belief in their supernatural 
eflicacy. The Yuin tribe of S.E. Australia wear 
vertical cicatrizations round the upper arm to make 
boomerangs glance off.* In Timorlaut scars are 
made with red-hot stones on the arms and shoulders 
in imitation of stnalljxtx marks to ward oil tliat 
di.sease.^ fl'lie Andamanese believe, that ci('atriza- 
tion is good for rheumatism, toothache, headache, 
paralysis, epilej)sy, and pht hisis ; it is resorted to 
for the.se and other ailments w.wn all else fails. 
The Todas use it to cure (he { .♦ins caused by 
milking buffaloes, 'fatu piopm- is a remedy for 
rheumatism much in favour with t'le men of the 
Halba caste, who work on the lands in t he south 
of the Raipur District and the Kanker and Bastar 
States in India; its action is {'lobahly that of a 
counter-irritant.* ’fhe (Jonds and Balgas have a 
number of designs for the {)i()tection of dill'erent 
parts of the body, including a ligiire of the monkey- 
god Hanuman to give strength, of Bhimsen’s club 
to assist iligestion, of the foot-god to cure pain, 
and so on.* The Burman has similar safeguards 
worn on all parts of the body ; they are a protec¬ 
tion against wounds and secure freeaom from pain, 
and are suflicicntly potent to proemre even the 
favour of princes. The only tatu worn by the 
Burmese women is a love-charm in the form of a 
triangle between the eyes or on the lips or tongue; 
it is done with the ‘ drug of tenderness ’—a mixture 
of vermilion with herbs and other ingredients 
such as the skin of trout-.spotted lizards.* The 
Shans tatu boys as a test 01 courage, but special 
designs are added to prevent injuries or other 
mishaps. In Borneo the Kayan men wear a 
special tatu on the wrist called lukut, which 
keeps away illness. The luhit is a much-valued 
beau, which was formerly fastened on the wrist 
of the sick man to ‘tie in’ the soul; but, as 
the bead was liable to be lost, a tatued repre¬ 
sentation of it came to be worn instead. The 
Ainu women are tatued on the lips and arms to 
keep away the demons of disea.se, who are thus 
led to believe they are the wives of the gods, 
since those are all tatued in this manner. If 
an epidemic occurs in a village, the women must 
tatu each other ; they also use tatuing as a remedy 
for failing eyesight.* 

Many races believe that the eflicacy of tatu 
marks extends beyond the present life to tliat of 
the next world, where they serve as marks of 
identification—e.y., Nagas of Mani[>ur, Kayans of 
Borneo, N. American Indians, and many others— 
or as a giiide, or as currency enabling the traveller 
to accomplish his journey. 

Tho Dhariwar, who inhabit the wild hilly country adjoining 
Chota Nagpur, say that tatu marks ‘remain on tho soul after 
death, and that she shows them to God, probably for purposes 
of identification.’ 7 

Women of the Brahman caste believe that after 
death they will be able to sell the ornaments tatued 
on their bodies and to subsi.st on the i)roceeds. In 
Africa a similar belief is found among the Ekoi 
women, who think that in the next world they 
can exchange their scars for food, and that the 
ghost is able to remove them one by one for this 

1 llowitt, p. 746. 

2 H. O. Forbes, ‘On the Ethnology of Timor-Iaut,’c/A/ xlii. 
[1883] 10. 

3 R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, Ix)ndou, 1916, iii. 200. 

^ It), iii. 124-127. 8 Shway Yoe'^, p. 46. 

8 Ramhelor, p. 23 f. 

7 Russell, ii. 386. 
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purpose.^ The Eskimo and the Eijians believe in 
ElyHium only for the tatiied ; the Fijian women 
wlio have not tliese marks are said to be served up 
as food for the gods. Some investigators have in¬ 
sisted nj)on a considerable religious element in 
tatu, since the operation is often accompanied by 
sacrifice, prayer, and other religious ceremonies, 
and the designs frequently represent sacred 
animals, or other olqects that may be regarded as 
symbols of gods. The.se serve to express a close 
union between tlie god and his disciple ; hence the 
need for certain tabus to avoid the dread conse¬ 
quence's of contact with pmsons in this dangerous 
state. 'Die jiriest of the Ewe-speaking jieople of 
W. Africa has s[)ecial tatu marks indicating the 
deity whom lie serves and tloi rank that he holds 
in the prii'stly order; the shoulder marks in thi.s 
case are so sacred that they must not be touched 
by the lait y.* In San Domingo the priests did not 
wear a distinctive dress, but had a figure of a zemi 
(idol) tatued or jiainted on their bodies.^ Tatuing 
was reganb'd by many peojde a.s a sacred pro- 
fe.ssion, and the artists were under the Hj)e(ual 
protection of deities of tlie craft. In d’aliiti the.se 
were the cliildren of 'baaroa, the jirincipal deity ; 
their images uere ke[)t in the (emples of those 
who practi.sed the art professionally, prayers being 
addressed to them by tlie operator before he began 
his work. The Tahitians say that tatuing origin¬ 
ated among the gods, and there are h'gends in 
Samoa and elsciwhere telling of its sacred origin. 

[b] Infornidtory ,—To jieople who do not jxi.'-sess 
a system of writing the wearing of permanent and 
distinctive body-marks is not merely an a*sthetic 
advantage, but in many cases a real ne<‘essity. 
Used extensively by uncultured people's, theses 
marks became a convenient means of conveying to 
their fellow-men all kinds of information (toncern- 
ing their activities and environment. They serve 
as a record of achievement and a means of identi¬ 
fying a man’s tribe, clan, totem, social status, 
age-grade, and so on ; and they have been regarded 
byr some authors as a primitive form of writing.^ 

1 bus, in Africa cicatrization is a common form of 
tribal mark, tlie scars lieing worn on the fai^e or on 
other parts of the hotly and arrangiHl in a certain 
pattern. The Shilluk, Dinka, Dahoman, Mxo.sa, 
Mtyopi, ami 11 ansa tribes are among those who 
follow this practice. Scars are used for the same 
purpose in the Andaman Islands, and in Melville 
and liatliurst Islands of N. Australia. I'dlis, 
writing of the Maoris of New Zealand, say.s that 
their faces were mmdi tatued : 

‘ Eacli chief had ihu.s imprinted on his face tlie marks and 
involutions ]ieculiar to his f.amilv or tribe; while the fij^ures 
tatued on the fact s of the dejicndanls or retaineis, th<Mij,di 
fewer in numher, were the wime in form as those hy which the 
chief was dislinxui.shed.’•‘i 

Even individual Maoris couM be idcntilieil by 
sjK'cial marks which were tatued on the face— 
usually near (he ear—in addition to the general 
pattern. These came to lie used as the signature 
of the wearer and have been accepted as such 
on documents relating to transactions carried on 
between the Maoris and white men. 

'Die Salish and Dem^ tribes of N. America have 
markings—generally on the breast—symbolic of 
the totem or Dianitu of the individual wearing 
tlu'in. 'Die Ilaida Indians of t^ueeii Charlotte 
I.slands have their family totems or ciests tatued 
on t heir bodies with great skill. The (b'signs are 

1 P. Am.'iury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Busk, London, 
1912, p. L’o:!, 

A. n. Kills, The Ku'e-speakimj Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1S90, p. 14fi. 

T. A. Joyce, Central American and West Indian Archce- 
oliKjp, lyondon, ]91fi, p. 195. 

* H. Wnttke, Gesrh. der SeJirift mid des Schrifttums, i., ‘ Die 
Entstchun^r dcr .Sc-hrift,’ Leipzig’-, 1S72, p. 101. 

® Poli/nesian liesearehes'^, iii. 551. 


often very elaborate and re.semble those on the 
totem-posts that stand outside their houses. 
A. C. Haddon records an instance of the use of 
cicatrization to represent the totemic device in the 
Torres Straits, where he saw some women wearing 
it cut into their backs. He was told that the men 
wore it cut into the shoulder or calf of the leg.^ 
The Kavuya Indians of California formerly used 
the tatu designs worn by a laridowner as a 
property mark by cutting or painting them upon 
trees and posts selected to indicate the boundarie-;. 
It was customary for the Maidu women to have a 
red sfiot tatued on the forehead by which, if taki'ii 
prisoners in war, they could be identified by friends 
and so ransomed.^ 

A curious use of tatu oc^curs in the well-known story in 
Heroiiotus of the slave who was sent from Su.sa to Arista^foras 
of Miletus hy IIisti:eas with insiruc'lions that he was to be 
shaved, and that Ari.stagoras should look at his head; tins 
being done, it was found that a message had been tatued on 
the man’s head, urging Aristagoras to revolt against the 

Persians. 3 

Cicatrization and tatu })ro])er are included in 
tlie pub(;rty rites and initiation ceremonies of many 
primitive [leoples. In an account of one of these 
ceremonic.s in Australia Spencer and (lillen report; 

‘The final ceremony of initiation to manhood in the Urahunna 
tribe is f'alled VVilyani, and the same name is given to men who 
have passed througli it. The most inijiorlant part of the 
ceremony consists in making cuts on tlie back, one in the 
middle line of the neck and four or six others down each side of 
the backbone.’ ^ 

In the Marqiie.sas Islands tatu proper was the 
principal initiatory rite. 

In Samoa ‘until a young man was tattooed, he w'as con¬ 
sidered in his minority. He could not think of marriage, and 
he was c.onstant ly exposed to taunts and ridicule, as bcin^^ poor 
and of low birth, and having no right to speak in the sexaety of 
men. Put a.s .soon ;ih he was tattooe<l he passed into hi.s majority 
and cofisidered himself entitled to the respect and privileges of 
mature years.’ * 

It sometime.^ marked the admis.sion to secret 
.soci(?ties, as in the Hanks Islands (Melanesia), 
where at the jierformance of the kolc-kole cere¬ 
monies the head of the ttimate design adojited hy 
members of the society is tatued on the wrist, a 
part of the body highly valued.® Mary 11. Kingsley 
says of the initiation of boys in Africa : 

‘The hoy, if he belongs to a tribe tliat goes in for tattooing, 
is tattooed, and handed over to inKtructors in the soi'ieties' 
secrets and formula.’7 

In New Zealand tatuing began with both sexes at 
uiberty, the women being tatued chietly on the 
ips and chin.® Chin tatu on women signifies 
marriage, not only in New Zealand, hut also 
among the Eskimo, tlie Chiikclii, the Indians of 
the Pacific Coa.st, and in Syria, Egypt, and 'I’linis. 
Women are usually tatued at puberty. This is 
not, however, always the ca.se, for in some of the 
islands of Fiji and among the 'bodas of the Nilghiris 
it i.s deferred until they liave borne children, while 
with some race.s it is begun in infancy and com 
pleted at marriage. Only women are tatued 
among the Chukelii, most Californian tribes, tlie 
A inns of .Japan, and in many parts of India. In 
the Omaha tribe of N. America tatu marks on 
women signified great honour and a rank equal to 
that of a chief. Hachofen saw in the limitation of 
tatu to women among the Thracians an expression 
of their distinction and good social position.'* Thi.s 
is contrary to the view taken hy Plutarch, who 
said that the Thracians tatued their wives as n 
puiii.shment to avenge the murder of Orpheus. In 

1 Evolution in Art, London, 1896, p, 252. 

2 V\^ J. Hoffman, The Beginnings of Writing, London, ISCf), 
pp. :17, 39. 

3 v. 35. 

* Across Australia, London, 1912, I. 24. 

5 tl. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 88. 

® W. H. R. Rivers, The llist. of melancsian Society, Cam 
bridge, 1914, i. 134. 

" Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 630. 

8 Roblcy, p. 33. 

® Das Mutterrechl, Stuttgart, 1801, p. 330. 
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Melanesia, where tatu is mainly confined to women, 
their social position is very inferior, whereas in 
Tolvnesia it is comparatively f^ood, and they are 
selcfom tatued. Jlut it is questionable whether 
tliere is any necessary correlation between the 
tatuing of women and their position in the social 
scale. The limitation of tatu to one sex or the 
other may be due to other causes ; 6 .< 7 ., it is 
possible that in the South Seas it may be connected 
with the migrations of dill'erent peoj>les.’ 

The social rank and profession of men are often 
indicated by their tatu marks, as in the case of 
the Maori chief wlio wore a complicated face tatu, 
and the Creek Town king who was maiked in 
blue with figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
animals, landscapes, and even battle-scenes. It 
has already been noted that priests sometimes 
had distinctive tatu marks. In some parts of 
India they serve as an indication of caste. All 
(iowari men—a herdsman caste of the Maratha 
country—are tatued with a vertical line on the 
forehead, the possession of this mark securing 
admission to the caste feasts. 

Arnonjf some Indiana of Brazil the executioner, or matador, 
was scarified above the elbows by the chief of the clan 'soas 
to leave a permanent mark there; and this was the star and 
^'■arter of their ambition, . . . the hit^hest badjfo of honour. 
There were some who cut gashes in their breast, arms and 
thighs, on these occasions, and rubbed a black powder in, which 
left an indelible stain.’ 2 

The wearing of tatu marks i»roved a convenient 
method of recording, among otlter things, great 
acliievements demanding personal valour and skill. 
The Koita tribes of Hritish New Guinea have a 
'special tatu for homicides.^ 'Phose of the Baronga 
(Ihintu) who have slain an enemy u.sed to be 
decorate<l with special marks from one eyebrow 
I o the other : 

‘ Dreadful medicines were inoculated in the incisions and 
there remained f)imples “ which gave them tt>e appearance of 
a buffalo when it frowns.” 

On the Mendalam river in Borneo, the Kayans 
reserve thigh tatu for head-taking braves. With 
the Western Kskinio the men are tatued as a sign 
of distinction. Those who have captured whales 
have marks to show this, so that their tatu be¬ 
comes a kind of whale tally.® 

In many countries it is not only a record of 
great events, but also a memorial of the dead. 
In the Saibai and Daiian Islands (Torres Straits) 
tlie women wear a shoulder scar for a brother’s 
death ; it re[)resents his nose, and the longer the 
nose, the longer the .scar.® 

In New Zealand ‘ the women were the chief mourners at 
funerals. . . , Tlie custom was, in days gone by, that they 
should gash their faces, neck, arms, and bodies with sharp 
shells until they streamed with blood; the narahii or inoko- 
dye was sometimes applied to the wound.s, and the stains 
commemorated the scenes at which the women assisted.’7 

In Polynesia the tongue was tatued as a sign of 
mourning. Ellis saw this operation [)erformed in 
a house where a number of chiefs had assembled 
for the purpose, and has described the tatuing of 
Queen Kihoriho’s tongue after the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

(c) Decorative .—Perhaps the most general use 
to which tatu has been put is that of personal 
adornment. Ellis, after noting that tatu was 
used in Polynesia as a badge of mourning and a 
kind of historical record, adds: ‘ But it was 

adopted by tlie greater number of people merely 
fts a personal ornament; and traclition informs 
us that to this it owes its existence.’® Ainon}r the 

1 Rivers, ii. 436-4.TS. 

2 R. Southey, '/'hr IHrI. of Brazil'^, Ivondon, 1822, 1. 232. 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 13<). 

4H. A. JuMod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 
1912-18, i. 454. 

6 J. Murdoch, 9 RBKW [18S7-88], p. 139. 

« Reports of the Cambridue Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-12, iv. 2fi. 

7 Rohley, p. 45. 

8 Polynesian Researches^, i. 262. 


Kayans of Borneo, who have a very artistic style 
of tatu, the men all'c.c.t it cliiefiy for ornanient ; 
so do the women in Greenland, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere. In fact both sexes in many parts of 
the world attach to it considerable {esthetic value. 
In reg.ard to eieat li/ation among the Andamanese, 
Man says that it is primarily for ornament and 
seeondiirily to prove conrjige in enduring pain. 
It seems evident that in the Torres Straits islands 
it was adopted as a inejins of acquiring a certain 
ac(;epted standard of beauty, for 11 addon says 
that the women had a A-shajied scar to prevent 
the breasts from beeoming too pendulous.^ This 
fasliion is also found on tin* neigh}>ouring coasts 
of New Guinea and wa.s ocmm ed by Seligman 
among the Ot.ati, an Au.stialiau tribe on the east 
coast of Ca])e York. 

In contrast with the opinions exprosstfl in the writings of 
Waitz-Oerland 2 and otiicrs in reference U', '.he religious signifi¬ 
cance of tatu, Joest, ami Wosterinarck see in it only an expres¬ 
sion of man's vanity and lo\'e of adc.rnincnt : *At present 
tattooing is everywiiero regarded exclusively, or almost ex¬ 
clusively, as a means of doi'oration, and Cook states express!}' 
that, in the South Sea Islands, at the time of their discovery, 
it was in no way connected with religion.’3 VVeHterinarck 
admits, however, that it has been made to subserve many 
purposes, hut adds : ‘ Neverlheles.s, it seems to be beyond 
doubt that men and women began to ornament, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chieliy in order to make themselves 
attractive to the opposite sex,—that they might court success¬ 
fully, or be courted.’< Wundt suggests that the marks at first 
gave magical protection against evil powers, but gradually 
became merely ^lei^orative, and were used to make the person¬ 
ality of the wearer more strikini^, ns in the case of warriors, 
who wore them to increase their terrifying aspect.® On the 
otiier hand, E. Urosso thinks the priority should be given to 
the taste for embellishment, and that the marks only later 
came to have a tribal or social significance: ‘Summarizing 
tlic results of our investigations of the significance of primitive 
scarification and tatt-ooing, we find that the marks serve \mrtly 
as tribal tokens and have perhaps as such sometimes a religious 
meaning, althougii this cannot he proved for a single instance. 
Rut in otlier and the largest number of cases the scars and tattoo 
marks are for ornament .’8 

5. Origin and development. — Many theories 
have been put forward to account for the ori^dn 
{ind development of the practice of tlms marking 
the human body : as regards the origin, however, 
tliey must reimiin, for lack of evidence, little more 
tb.an mere speculations. Instances have been 
known of involuntary tatu occuning among 
mechanics and other workmen, who have acci<lent- 
ally gnized or cut themselvcH while liandling 
charcoal or other colouring matter. Primitive 
man may have arrived at tl)e notion of tatu by 
accident, such as the pricking of a finger by a 
half-burnt splinter or tlmrn while kindling a fire. 
The unusu.'il mark thus made might well excite 
hi.s intcrcMt and so lead to an attempt at imitation 
and to elaboration and invention. liei bert Sjiencer 
thought that the practice arose from the custom 
of making blood-ollcrings to departed spirits, and 
that the marks thus made expres.^ed subordination 
to or close union with them, and became in many 
insGinccs tribal marks, ‘ Jis tlicy would of course 
become if they were oiigimilly made when men 
bound themselves by blood to the deJid founder of 
the tribe.’^ In this connexion E. B. Jevons writes : 

• Tlie marks or sears left on legs or arms from which blood 
had been drawn were probably the origin of tattooing, as has 
occurred to various anthropoiogists. Idke most other ideas, 
we may add, that of tattooing must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed the laws which regulate the deve]( 4 )ment of 
all decorative art. ... So the scars from ceremonial lilood- 
letting may have suggested a figure ; the resemldanco was 
deliberately completed ; and next time the scars were from 
the beginnmg designedly arranged to form u pattern.’® 

1 Rep. Camh. Anthrop. Kxped. to Torres Straits, iv. 16f. 

2 Anfhrojtologie der Siaturvolker, Leipzig, 1859-72, iv. 33-.88. 

3 E. Westermarck, The Hist, of Human Marriage, lAnulon, 
1891, p. 171 f. 
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6 V olkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 1900-09, v, 174. 

« Reg!ntiings of Art, Eng. tr.. New York, 1897, p. 80. 

7 'The Principles of Sociology, Londrr, 1893-96, ii.-‘ 71 f. 

8 An Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, London, 18!)6, p. 172. 
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M. Neiiberger regards tatu as one of the popular customs 
that have sprung from primitive therapeutics : ‘ Smearing the 
skin with earth led to painting the body, and scarification of 
wounds and rubbing in the earth or rust (according to whether 
tiie pain was to oe lessened or increased) developed lnt< 
tattooing.’1 Wundt, Joest, and others see a possible causal 
connexion between body-nainf ing and tatuing and suggest 
that the latter was a crude attempt to fix the designs ono 
painted on the body. Wundt regards both these practices a 
specific stages in priiniti\o art; and in tatu he recognizes tw^ 
types, the one being a crude system of simple marks oftci 
intensif 3 ing the natural linos of the body, and the other a 8tag< 
in which the skin is treated as a material to work on—Just as 
sand or rock is used for drawing upon—when the simpler mark; 
are replaced by fantastic symbols. Capart points out th 
practical importance of reidacing temporary marks by per 
manenb ones, if they have a special meaning attached to them 
‘ Les dessins que le primitif ae peint sur la peau n’ont aucu 
caract^ro de persistence et Ton peut 4 volont6 les faire dit 
paraitre et les roniplacer par d’autrea. 11 peut y avoir parfoii 
int<^r6t ti les rendro indi^d^biles, lorsqu'ila sont, par exemple, des 
marques de trihus ou des marques religieusea. De Ik nait li 
coutume de tatouage.’^ 

Concerning' the ori'^in of moko, or Maori tatu 
native tradition says tliat the iirst settlers markec 
tlieir faces for battle with charcoal, and later these 
warlike decorations were made permanent to save 
trouble. ‘ Hence arose the practice of carving the 
face and the body with dyed incisions.’® 

How difficult and well-nigh impo.ssible it is to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the early 
history of such a custom may he gathered from 
the admission of W. fdlis, who, after many years 
of personal contact with, and careful observation 
of, the natives of the Polynesian islands, said in 
reference to their tatu: 'Although practised by 
all classes 1 have not been able to trace its origin.’ ‘ 
Litkraturr.—T his is indicated In the footnotes. In addition 
to the works there mentioned the following may be consulted : 
C. Hose and R. Shelford, ‘Materials for a Sludy of Tatu in 
Borneo,’ JAJ xxxvi. tB>0e] 60tT. ; A. W. Buckland, ‘On 
Tattooing,’ ib. xvii, fJ887J .81817.; A. Lacassagne, Jjfs 
Tatoiidijes, Paris, 188‘2; C. Marquardt, Die TatoK'imuuj 
beider Geschlpchter in iSarnoa, Berlin, 1899; Otto Fiiisch, 

‘ Ueber Bekleidung, Schmuck und Tatowirung der Papiias der 
Siid-Ost Kiiste von Neu-Guinea,' Mitthinlunaen der Anthrop. 
Geeellech. m Wien, xv. 12 (1'^^,')]; M. Haberlandt, ‘Ueber die 
Verbreitiing und den Sinn der Tatowirung,’ ib. xv. (188.')) b'.i; 
G. von Diiben, Om TatxLerxng, Ymer, ISSfl; A. Kramer, ‘Die 
Ornamentik der Kleidmatten und der Tatauierung auf den 
Marshallinseln,’.,-1 d, newser., ii. 1(11)04]. Valuable information 
has also been obtained from an unpublislied e-ss-a^' by W. O. 
Hambly on ‘Tabooing as a Means of Emotional Expression.’ 

Constance Jenkin.son. 
TAUROBOLIUM. —The tauroholiumy a sacri¬ 
fice performed in connexion with the cult of the 
Great Mother of the (j}od.s, but not limited to it, 
was one of the most peculiar and most celebrated 
rites of the last two centuries of paganism. A 
striking description of it is put by the Christian 
poet Prudentius, of the 4th cent., into the mouth 
of one of his characters, Romanus the Martyr 
{PeristephanoTiy x. 1006 ff.). The high priest of the 
Great Mother, a golden crown on his head, his 
temples richly hound with fillets, his toga worn 
cinctu Gabinoy descends into a deep foss which is 
completely covered by a platform of planks pierced 
by a great number of fine holes. On to this 
platform is led a huge hull, bedecked with garlands 
of flowers, his front gleaming with gold. His 
breast is pierced by the consecrated spear, and the 
torrent of hot, steaming blood floods the covering 
of the trench, and rain.s through tlie thousand 
chinks and perforations on the expectant priest 
below, who throws back his head the better to 
present cheeks, ears, Jips, nostrils, and even tongue 
and palate, to the purifying baptism. When life 
has fled and left cold the body or the slain bullock, 
and the flamens have removeu it, the priest emerjjes 
and, with hair, heard, and vestments dripping with 
blood, pre.sents liimsclf to the expectant throng of 
wor 8 hi))])ers, xvho salute and do obeisance to iiiin 
as to one who has been ])urified. 

There were two prin(nj)al motives which prompted 
4 Hist, of Medicine, tr. E. Playfair, London, 11)10,1. 2. 

2 Capart, p. 3U. 3 Robley, p. 2. 

^ Poiynetnan Renearchee'^, 1. 202. 


the ceremony of the tauroholium. Tn the earlier 
period, the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D., it was usually 
a sacrifice whose object was the welfare of the 
Empire, Emperor, or community. An entire col¬ 
lege, community, or even province could give it, 
and a frecpient date for it was March 24, the Dies 
Sanguinis of the annual festival of the Mother and 
Attis. The more frequent motive of the rite in the 
late 3rd and 4th cent, was the purification and 
regeneration of an individual. Its efficacy lasted 
for twenty years, or was even eternal, the baptized 
person being spoken of as ‘renatus in eeterimm ’ 
[CIL vi. 510, 512). It was performed by laymen 
os well as priests, and by persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. A special altar was erected for the 
occasion, the time occupied by the ceremony varied 
from one to five days, and the expense was borne 
by the individual or association that inaugurated it. 
Besides the personal and the patriotic motive, it 
was performed as a fulfilment of vows, or at the 
command of the Mother herself. In Rome it 
usually took place near a shrine Avliich existed 
where the present church of St. Peter stands. 
The crioboliurn —the sacrifice of a ram—wiis insti¬ 
tuted later in honour of Attis on the analogy of 
the tauroboliunXy in order to give him duo promin¬ 
ence in the rites of the cult. See art. Criobolium. 

As the taurobolium was celebrated in honour of 
both the Great Mother and Attis, it probably pos- 
.sessed a .significance regarding that part of the 
legend which concerned them both (see Mother of 
THE Gods). The priest descends into the dark pit 
and leaves the light of day ; Attis dies ; the vegeta¬ 
tion of the earth withers; the priest is bathed in 
blood, and rises from the pit purified; Attis i.s 
restored ; the vegetation returns. 

The similarity between Christian doctrine and 
the plirase renatus in (rternum (‘lM)rn again for 
eternity’) is startling, and has suggested bcli(d in 
some connexion between the two religions in the 
)vay of borrowing, especially as ))aganism vied with 
^Christianity in later days in promising such benefits 
is the latter conferred, tauroboliujny how¬ 

ever, is better explained as the survival of a primi¬ 
tive Oriental practice based upon tlie belief, not 
uncommon among rude peoples, that the strength 
)f brute creation can be acquired by consumption 
)f its actual substance or by contact with its 
►lood. The spiritual meaning of the practice first 
;ame with the advance of culture and the discard- 
ng of the primitive, literal belief (see Cuniont, 
^p. rit. below). 

Though the tauroholium might with reason he 
lupposed to have come, witli the cult of the Great 
Mother, from Asia Minor, there is no positive 
widence that it was originally connected with it 
ither in the East or in Italy. Cumont thinks that 
t was a rite in honour of the eastern Artemis 
Tauropolos, deriving from her its name tauropoliony 
which was corru{)ted to tauroholium ; and that the 
ite, having become wide-spread in Cai)padocia and 
he neighbouring provinces in connexion with the 
vorsliip of Artemis Tauropolos and other deities 
dosoly allied or identifietl with her —principally 
Anaitis and Bellona—naturally found its way with 
licm into Italy early in the 2nd cent. A.D., after 
he annexation of that part of Asia to the Roman 
empire, and was soon afterwards adoj)ted and 
)()pularized by the priesthood of the Great Mother. 
Ts first known celebration took place at Pozziioli 
n A.D. 134, in honour of Venus Cielestis, who, 
himont thinks, was Anaitis under a Roman name. 
His conclusion that it was celebrated in connexion 
vith the worship of Bellona rests on slender evi- 
ence. Others believe it to have been a part of the 
jieat Mother’s worship in Asia Minor (Hepding, 
jp. eit. below). Whatever its origin, its popularity 
as attained through the cult of the Great Mother. 
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It spreafl throughout the Empire, and maintained 
its importance up to the fall of paganism, the last 
celebration known occurring at Home in 394. 

Literatdrb.— E. Esperandieu, Inscriptions de Lectoure. 1892, 
p. 94 ff. ; Zippel, Festschrift turn DoctorjubikBum J/udw. 
Friedldnder, 1895, p. 489 f. ; G. Showerman, ‘ The Great Mother 
of the Gods' in Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 
xliii., Madison, 1901 ; F. Cumont, ‘ Le Taurobole et le Quite de 
Bellone,’ in RHLR, vi. no. 2, 1901; H. Hepdlngf, Attis, seine 
My then und sein Kult, 1903, pp. 108 ff., 201. 

Grant Showerman. 

TEETH.—I. Ornament and trophy.— Among 
both nre-historic and savage races teeth of animals 
and human beings are used as an ornament, 
usually strung together as a necklace, headband, 
or girdle. Such ornaments are already found 
among burial remains of Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian horizons, the corp-ses having been 
buried wearing them. In a ceremonial burial of 
thirty-three skulls in the grotto at Ofnet, on the 
upper Danube, the skulls were ornamented with 
stag’s teeth and shells.^ Amonjj savages the 
custom of wearing teeth is well-nigh universal,^ 
and, while it may simply serve an ornamental 
purpose, the intention often goes farther. The 
teetn are worn as a trophy. Tims, among the 
tribes of the N.W. Amazon, necklaces are made 
of the teeth of the tiger and other animals, 
bored and threaded, or of human teeth bound 
into a necklace with fibre string. Those denote 
the skill of the wearer as a hunter, or his bravery 
in war, and the human teeth, which are tho.se of 
an enemy, are ‘a visible and abiding token of 
completed revenge,’ and are buried with the 
owner. Sometimes the larger animal teeth are 
ornamented with lines or carved.® Analogous 
to the practice of wearing teeth as a trophy is 
the curse used by savages, ‘ Let their teeth be 
broken,’ and the Psalmist’s words, ‘ Break their 
teeth’ (58®), ‘Thou hast broken the teeth of the 
ungodly ’ (3’). The suggestion is that of enemies 
as ferocious beasts deprived of their power to 
tear and rend.'* Men doubtless used their teeth 
in early times as a weapon, as .savage men and 
maniacs still do. Divine images are known to 
have actual teeth set in their mouths, possibly 
as a troj)hy or ollering.® 

Possiiily teeth worn by men also served the 
purpose of an amulet, as having a connexion with 
the qualities of the animal or person from whom 
they were taken,® or as protecting the wearer 
from similar animals in time to 001110 .“^ On the 
other hand, a person’s own tooth might serve as 
an amulet, Pliny says that the first tooth shed 
by a child was so used and protected him from 
pain.* Where teeth are knocked out at initiation, 
they are sometimes carefully preserved, or regarded 
as sacred, or used for magical purposes.^ 

Teeth taken from a corpse were used to cure 
toothache or for magic, and those of an old 
woman were used as a fertility charm in the yam 
garden by the New Caledonians. 

2 . Mutilation of the teeth.—Filing the teeth 
to a point either singly or in pairs, and knocking 
out certain teeth as a ceremonial act, usually at 


1 H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age^, I^ondon, 1916, 
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initiation, and the purposes which these [)i:u ti( es 
serve, have been already discussed,' 

Staining the teeth is practised by several lower 
tribes— 6 .^. in S. America and Indonesia - as w I 
as at higher levels—e.r/. in China (api'lying e 
to the teeth).^ 

3 . Teeth as relics.—Teeth of Christian s;i ts 
have often formed relics, and in early Hiuhll in 
the four canine teeth of Gautama were among 
his ‘seven great relic.s,’ One of these has heim 
famous in Ceylonese Buddhism as the Dahtda. 
Its miraculous preservation from every means 
taken to destroy it by a hostile Indian king, and 
its ultimate arrival in Ceylon in A.U. 31‘2, are the 
subjects of a long narrative, and the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hian describes the procession of the 
relic as he saw it in 4i)5. At a later time the 
Portuguese are believed to have destroyed it, 
though the CeyloiK'se allege that they only 
destroyed a counterfeit and that the real tootii 
is the one still preserved at Kamly in a shrine. 
It is probably not genuine.® 

4 . Teeth in myth and legend. -Greek myth 
told how Kadmos, having slain the dragon guanlian 
of the spring Areia, at the suggestion of Athene 
scattered its teeth on the earth like grain. Froin 
the teeth sprang armed men called Spart<-i 
(‘scattered’) from the manner of their birtli. A 
similar myth wjus told of Jason.^ 

In the IGth cent, a report that a child had 
been born with a, golden tooth in Silesia caused 
much anxiety in Germany, being regarded as a 
portent. The physician Horst in 1595 published 
the result of Ids astrological researches on the 
.subject, and declared that the tooth symbolized 
a golden age, preceded by the expulsion of the 
Turks from Christendom.® 

Litsraturb.—T his Is referred to in the notes. 

J. vV. MacCulloch. 

TEETOTALISM.— See Alcohol, Drunken- 

NE.S.S. 


TEINDS.— See Tithes. 


TELEOLOGY.—I. INTRODUCTORY.— i. The 
term. —The word ‘teleology’ (Mod. Lat. teleologiei, 
Germ. Teleologie, Fr. tfUolugie) apjicars to have 
been devised by Christian Wolff in 17‘J8. He felt 
the need of a term to designate the branch of 
natural philosophy which had to do with ends 
(Aristotle’s WXos or ov tvesa) or final causes (the 
causa finalis of the .schoolmen) as distinguished 
from ellicient causes ov yLyverai, causa cfficicns). 
For Wolff, accordingly, teleology signified tlie study 
of ends or final causes in nature, and more pre- 
ci.sely the explanation or interpretation of natural 
phenomena m the lif^ht of the concept of end or 
final cause. In popularizing Leibniz’s })hilosophy, 
he set explanation based on final cause side by 
side with explanation by efficient cause. Presum¬ 
ably Wolff derived teleology directly from tAos, 
‘an end,’ but, as J. Burnet has reniarked,® the 
word is properly derived in the first instance 
from rlXeLov, ‘complete.’ Thus, etymologically 
regarded, it does not bear the imnlii^ation, which 
it has historically, of an external end ; and the 


1 See art. Austeritikh, vol. ii. p. 2.33 f. 

2 whiffen, p. 88; Stoll, p. 366 ; J. Deniker, The Races of Man, 
London, 1900, p. 174. 

»J. Ecr};u88on, Tree and Serpent Worship, London, 1868, 


pp. 82, 158 f. 

4 For a r.onnexion of thene niytha with the preservation of the 
teeth knocked out at initiation rites as a possible vehicle of 
reinc.arnation, beinjf practically imperishable, and also benause 
they look like ‘seed-corn,’ see Jane E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridjfe, 1912, pp. 272, 435. 

5 H. T. Buckle, Hist, of Civilization in En<jland*, London, 
1864, i. 304 ; K. Sprengel, Hist, de la vkdecone, tr. A. J. L. 
Jourdain, Paris, 1815-20, hi. 247 f. 

Q Greek Philosophy, pt. 1., Thales to Plato, London, 1914, 
p. 340, note 1. 
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prevalent ‘ organic ’ use of it in modern tliough 
18 juBtitied. 

2. The concept.—As already indicated, tlie con 
cept is mneli older tlian tlie term. It attache: 
itself primarily to that organic view of nature 
wliich was developed in tlie ancient Greek philo 
Sophy as against tlie mechanical view. According 
to the mechanical view, the whole is the jnodnet 
of the parts by tlieir mutual interaction. Accord 
ing to the organic doctrine, the whole is ideally 
prior to the parts and constitutes the exi)lanation 
of their meclianical actions and reactions. Tin 
last was a doctrine inlluential not only in tlr 
sphere of natural philosophy but in the sjiheres o 
jiolitical and social philosophy as well, and it lec 
to the teleological interpretation of nature a.s a 
realm of ends or linal causes. As the whole was 
an unchangeable form, it gave to all movement a 
I)urpose and goal; and in tlie light of its purpose 
and goal the movement itself was most deeply 
interpreted. This ancient opposition between the 
mechanical and teleological standpoints, as repre¬ 
sented by Democritus and Aristotle respectively, 
set a problem which runs through the whole 
history of pliilosoidiy. The fundamental fjucstion 
at issue is, Are natural proce.sses subordinate to 
conscious rational purpose, or is the world to be 
explained and interpreted by mechanical principles 
alone ? That is the deeper philo.sophical issue in 
ita most clear-cut form. There is a narrower issue 
which has aasumed increasing dehniteness in 
modern times. The fundamental Question here 
belongs to scientific method rather than to rneta- 
j)hyHic 8 , and is most prominent at the present time 
m the dispute between mechanism and teleology 
in biological theory. Are the characteristic prob¬ 
lems of biology iq.Vn) capable of solution by means 
of mechanistic categories, or must teleological 
factors also be postulated? 

II. Historical. — A. Ancient period. — i. 
Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 H.C.) has been hailed as 
the father of teleology, but he is so only in a 
qualilied sense.‘ His explanation of nature—to 
judge from the fragments of his (pvacm pre¬ 
served by Simplicius and from the references in 
riatoand Aristotle—appears to have been virtually 
a mechanical ex[)lanation on the basis of a quali¬ 
tative atomism, nor is it even certain that his First 
Cause of motion was an immaterial or incorporeal 
essence. The movement and order of the universe 
he ascribes analogically to Noi^s (mind, intelligence, 
reason), which by an initial impulse imjiarted a 
rotatory motion to the pre-existent chaos in which 
‘all things were together.’ but, once the rotatory 
motion was set up, Noes apparently had little else 
to do. It may be that a thoroughgoing teleo¬ 
logical view of nature is logically involved in the 
Anaxagorean doctrine of Nous, whether Nous (which 
is represented as omniscient and omnipotent) be 
regarded as a spiritual or a corporeal essence, as 
mind or mind-stiilV. On the other hand, it is 
altogether probable that Anaxagoras did not 
carry out tlie full implications of his doctrine. 
Socrates in the Pheedo '^ complains that in actual 
explanations he called in only mechanical causes— 

‘ airs, R'thers, waters, and such like absurdities’; 
and Ari.stotle in his Mrtitpfiijsics^ (in a pa.ssage 
reminiscent, as Burnet^ allows, of the passage 
from the Phtvdo) charges him with making use of 
Nous merely as a dens ex VLnchiria, to account for 
the formation of the cosmos or tor phenomena that 
he could not exjilain on meclianical grounds. 
Similar objections, as J. Adam* reminds u.s, were 

^ 8et‘ art. Asaxagorah and also art. Philosophy (Greek), vol. 
ix. p. 80(Jb. 

8. 3 i. 4 gsff.). 

* Early Greek Philomphy'^, I.oiidon, lOOS, p. yio. 

^ The Religions Teachers of Greece (Gijford Lectures), Ekiin- 
burgh, 1908, p. ‘2o:i. 


afterwards urged against Descartes and Newton. 
But, however we may interpret the Anaxagmrean 
concept, we cannot but recognize its signilicaricc 
in the history of thought.’ 

2 . Diogenes of ApoIIonia.—The teaching of 
Anaxagoras was aiiparently influential ujion his 
contemporary Diogenes, xvlio attributes Nous to 
his primary substance, air, inasmuch as all things 
are ‘disposed in the best possible manner’—-a 
phrase which sends one’s mind on to Leibniz 
and his theological optimism. It is, however, ini- 
po.ssible to say whether Diogenes followed up his 
allirniation of purpose or design in nature any 
farther than Anaxagoras appears to have done ; 
and this diUerence between them remains, that, 
whereas w’ith Anaxagoras the teleological inference 
is in the direction of theism, with Diogenes it is 
definitely ]>antheistic.^ 

3 . Socrates.—Tlie teleology of Socrates (q.v.) is 
to be found in the PhcBdo and the Memorabilia, 
(a) The Socrates of the Pherdo expresses himself as 
mightily plea.sed with the book of Anaxagoras in 
which Nous is affirmed to be the cause of all things, 
but as disappointed with the failure of Anaxagoras 
to transcend the mechanical view. He is dis¬ 
satisfied with a philosopliy that cannot show how 
everything finds itself as it is because it is best for 
it .so to be. He lias grasped the distinction between 
mechanical and final causes in nature, and dis¬ 
covers only in the latter a true ground of explana¬ 
tion. To rely upon mechanical causes alone would 
be as absurd as to say that the real rea.son or final 
cause of his sitting in jirison was certain bodily 
dispositions, and not his mental resolve to abide 
by Ids sentence, as the best thing to do. Had this 
not seemed the liest, then ‘ by the dog these muscles 
an<l bones would have been off to Megara or the 

keotian frontier long ago.’® {b) Consistently with 
his representation in the Pheedo the Socrates of 
he Memorabilia * is found affirming an immanent 
tea.'^on in the world, and consistently too with the 
general doctrine of the Diatonic Socrates concern- 
ng the individual and the State (which Adam 
ivould sum uj) as ‘noocracy,’ or the supremacy of 
Sou 5 or Reason).* At the same time the Ariaxa- 
;orean concept receives in the Memorabilia a 
evelopment so one-sided that it becomes dilhcult, 
f on no other ground than this, to believe in the 
epresentations of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon 
cspectively as both even essentially historical. 
A'. Windelband •suspects the influence of Cynicism 
ind Stoicism upon the representation in Xenophon, 
n any case it is an exclusively anthropocentric 
t/cleology that is here formulated. The whole 
vorld or nature is said to yield traces of design, as 
Lppears in particular from the wonderful adapta- 
ions of means to end in the structure of the human 
jody, in man’s psychical constitution, and in the 
(henomena of external nature; and, furthermore, 

.11 is designed towards the one end of the advantage 
.ml well-being of men. (c) The Socrates of the 
Memorabilia gave perhaps the first formal exposi- 
,ion of the ‘argument from design.’ Formally, 
-nd often naively, he argues from the evidences 
4 design in nature to the existence of an intelligent 
.nd beneficent Deity {ao<pov bpfxLovpyov kolI 

btXo^diov).’^ This anthropocentric teleology, with 
he theistic inference a.ssociated with it, impressed 
tself .strongly upon subsequent religious thought. 

4 . Plato.—(a) The teleology of Plato [q.v.) is so 
ar indicated in wliat has been said regarding the 
Micrates of the Phtvdo, but it has a deeper jdiilo- 
lophical setting than can actually be found in 

1 See art. Anaxagoras, vol. i. p. 424. 

2 .See art. Pantheism (Greek and Roman), vol. ix. p. 614». 

^ Pha’dn, 9!) A. 4 i. iv., iv. iii. 

6 Reliijious Teachers of Greece, p. 342. 

® Hist, of Ancient Philosophy'^, Eng. tr., London, 1900, p. 124 

7 Mein. I. iv. 
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Socrates. In keeping with his ethical and social 
philosopliy, Plato seeks in his metaphysics to 
intei'})ret tlie real in terms of the end or ideal of 
tlie Good. Ethics is for him the foundation of 
metaphysi(;s, as it came to be for Lotze, and reality 
yields up its secrets according as its ethical mean¬ 
ing is a])])rehended. His conception, already 
aduml)r}ited in the PJurdo^ of a ‘Jacob’s ladder of 
science’ (as E. Caird calls it ^), beginning with the 
lower principles of ex])Ianation and reaching to 
the highest [)rinciple of unity or the idea of the 
Good, by which all the others are exj)lained, is 
developed more fully in the Jiepiiblic.'^ The Good 
or Universal Reason (Noes) is the final cause of 
every event and change, and to the idea of the 
Good ail the other ideas are teleologically sub¬ 
ordinate. Tlie Good, as we may learn from a 
famous passage of the Xatw,® is the perfection of 
the whole ; and in the preservation and perfection 
of the whole every creature has its own proper end 
to fiilnl. 'riius it was that Plato sought by means 
of his theory of ideas to interpret the rational 
principle of Anaxagoras more adequately. He 
looks upon the world, says J. Hutchison Stirling, 
as ‘a single teleological system with the Good 
alone as its heart. 

(b) In applying'his int‘tai)hyBical principles to the interpreta¬ 
tion of riuture, Cluto is haidly liahie like the Socrates of the 
Merrinrabilia to the chiarj^ea of externality and anthropo¬ 
centrism. For the TivKrtin, in which such a teleolo^'-y may he 
I'ound, IS, in its details at least, ‘ mythical.’ In consistency with 
his theor}’ of ideas, I’lato could not have claimed more for his 
.'vccountH of the phenomenal world than that they were ‘likely 
tales’ (flKOTev Aoyoi). In any case he does not, even in the 
TiinoEriAs, lay mucli stress upon partic-nlar instances of adapta¬ 
tion in nature, nor does he encourage the notion of adaptations 
as designed exclusively for human needs, (c) In the Tiinceus, 
as indeed in the in non-mytlucal form, a theological 

interpretation is offered of the teleological constitution of the 
world. In offering it, Flato would apparently overcome the 
dualism between the ideal and the phenomenal which is inherent 
in his theory of knowledge and reality. God, the Demiurge, is 
represented as hringing order and harmony out of the moving 
rhaos of not-heing by), in accordance with the pattern of 
the Gootl, and in so far as natural uccessity (17 aydyKt}) allow's. 
Thus natural necessitv comes in when divine activity ac(;ording 
to ends fails as a principle of explanation, and something is 
y ielded to Dtmocritus. Hut, while the teleological explanation 
involves a recognition of divine activity, and is so far on the 
lines of the tlioistic argument, the Demiurge of the Thn<viis — 
the self-moved mover who fashions the world—is not identified 
with the Good, nor is he to be equated with the God of modern 
theism. 

5 . Aristotle.— [n] Wliile it may bo allow’od to 
IMato that IK) ultimate ex|)lanation of anything is 
po.ssible apart from the discovery of its tinal cause, 
we have to turn to Aristotle [q.v.) for a more 
adequate recognition of meclianical causes a.s 
principles of explanation, and this altliough 
Aristotle is the protagoni.st of tlie organic and 
teleological view of tlie universe. In the endeavour 
to overcome the I’latonic dualism of ideas and 
things, Aristotle gives an even more thorough¬ 
going interpretation of the Ariaxagorean NoGs than 
is to be found in Plato. Witli Plato he believes in 
the real existence of the form or idea, but lie cannot 
think of it as separate from the world. It exists 
in the world and in things. Reality is a proces.s 
of development, in whicii the cliange from more 
imperfect to less imperfect being is to be interpreted 
in the light of tlie tAos, whicli in tilings tliat are 
not eternal is the moving form or linal state of 
actuality (dvepyela). The moved matter, which is 
the prinuil state of potentiality (Swagts), exists for 
the sake of the form.^ The individual is both 
form and matter, being form in relation to wliat is 
lower in the scale of tilings, and matter in relation 
to what is higher. The marble is form in relation 

1 The Evolution of Theulogi/ in the Greek Philosophers {Gifford 
Lectures), Glasgow, 11)U4, i. I'i!). 

•i Bk. vi. 3 X. 903. 

Philosophy and Theology (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1890, p. 113. 

t> Cf. also U. Adamson, The Development of Greek Philosophy, 
F/Iinburgh, 1908, p. \bb. 


to tlie materials comjiosing its siihstance, and 
matter in relation to the statue which is made 
from it. The tree is form in relation to tlie 
elements of the soil that enter into tlie process <j\ 
its groutli, and matter in relation to the house 
built of it. The Good is tlie highest form of all, 
being pure form without matter, and is the ultiiiiati* 
eiul or final cau.se of all existence and all move¬ 
ment. It is not actually generated in the world- 
process, but is eternally implied in it, as the goal 
of the creation. 

(b) With this peculiar speculative idea of development which 
fills the central ]>!ace in the Meta]>hysics Aristotle oppo.se.s 
Democritus (g.v.) and the atv'inints, who apjieared to him as 
mere ‘drunken stutterers’ in conijiarison witli Anaxagoras. 
Even in inorganic nature he finds purjvoae or final cause 
operative. Just as an army iiioeii g on the field, or a ship 
cleaving tiie sea under full sail, offers an insuuice of effort 
directeil towards an end, ho, wlierevei we observe in natural 
processes the regular ai'hievemnit of results, we may similarly 
discern the presence of purpose. p.ut it 's ptin< ijially the 
realm of organic nature tiiat is vu ued i us teleologically. 
Ilow absurd, tie urges, to ascrii)c the forms and activities of 
living beings to the operation merely of accident (to avTOfiaroy) 
or chance (r) rxixrj )! Finpedoclcs (g.v.) was eiuiihatieally w'rong 
in his theory of the origin of species, in whii h he avers that 
nature prorluces in her j»rodigaIiLy every possible type of 
animal form, and that only those forms survive which are 
coherently and consi.sientI\ constructed. If, a.s Empedocles 
believed, nature once produced ‘ lu.ui-faeed cattle ’ (^ovyeyt) 
dySpbrrpwga), presiiiuahlv shc also produced nt onc time or other 
‘ olive-face<i grapes'I Nature isa cause \v hieh acts jmrposively, 
and if her end is sometimes unatt.oned, it is due to the 
mechanical necessity to which matter (vhg) —I’lato’s ‘ not- 
iieing’—is suliject. 

(c) Mc.ch more clearly than in Plato we find in Aristotle, 
especially in the cfe J^artibus Aninialiuin uml other l)iological 
works, the recognition of the (loul)le play of meehunism and 
teleology in nature, especially in organic, nature, which does 
not operate with the refractory luetluun of matter. As a 
naturalist he is content to lay stress upon only two forms of 
cauwvtion—material or mechanical (f^ avayKT)?) and formal or 
final (o5 tvcKa), and the formal or final cause comes first, l)ein^ 
the reason which determines the whole process. The me(diani- 
cal causes are the servants and instruments of the final causes. 
Thus In Aristotle both mechanism and teleology are accejited m 
factors in the explanation of nature, thougli the iMatonic 
prin(di>le preponderates. It is not quit-o true, liovvever, to say 
that Aristotle has succeeded in reconciling Plato and Demo¬ 
critus, that by his cosmo-teleology he mediates between the 
on to-teleology of the theory of ideas and the mechanism 
aasiH-iuted with the atomistic hypothesis. Owing to his 
scientific limitations, notably in connexion with the mechanics 
of the heavens, Aristotle pushed explanation by final causes 
farther than his general principles warranted. Frequently 
resting upon final causes alone, he at once hiiidercd tiie pro¬ 
gress of his own scientific thought and lent his authority to 
die narrow and one-sided flnali.Hin of the scholastic interpreta- 
,ion. 

((/) Aristotle’s organic or teleological doctrine, based on the 
metaphysical concepts of matter and form, strikingly anticipates 
certain modern positions In biological and psychological science. 
Applied, e.g., to the conception of the organism, it offers, as 
L. J. Henderson assures u,s,i a complete formulation of the 
nological principle of orgaiii/ation. Aristotle conceives of the 
iving thing as an autonomous unit, having the tcleologi('al 
priiKMple within, and with every })art fuiuffionally related to 
every oth(‘r and existing as the servant of the wliole. That 
is the implication, wc are told, of his coiiijiarison of tlie organism 
» a well-governed commonwealth, in whit-h, once order is 
itablished, the indiv iduals duly play their parts and a separate 
monarch is no more needed. 

6. The Stoics.— (a) Ainon;^ t he so-called sects that 
aine after Plato and Ari.slotle the Sceptics (q.v.) 
lad no contribution to make in teleolo^^y. If 
ausality was suspect with them, as with Hume 
,11 a later age, so also was linality. The contri- 
ution of the Epicureans (q.v.) was distinctly 
legative. Epicurus is to be classed with Leucippus 
Ln<l Democritus, of whom Aristotle said that they 
rejected design and referred all to necessity.’* 
5ut the Stoics (q.v.) recognize tlie principle of 
teleology. Tliero was one philosojiher indeed, an 
zVristotelian, who came near to Stoicism in his 
opposition to the mechanical explanations of the 
atoinists ; but, on the other haml, as Windelband 
[Hits it,* he ‘ threw away the keystone of the 
Aristotelian teleology.* Tliis was Siratoof Lanip- 
sacus, who denied the existence of pure form as oi 

1 7'he Order of Nature, Cambridge, U.8.A., 1917, p. 21. 

4 De Generatione, Aninialinm, v. 18. 

* Hint, of Ancient Philosophy, p. 3U1. 
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pure matter, deelaring form to be always immaiien 
in matter, and so converting the Aristotelian 
system into a consistent naturalism. Stoicisii 
may also be described as naturalism, but it wa: 
at the same time a pantheistic system. The oh 
dualism of form and matter which Plato and Aris 
totle had inherited from Anaxagoras, and had 
failed to throw oil’, gorve f)lace to an eclectic and 
somewhat facile monism, in which one eternal sub 
stance manifested itself as spirit (\670s orTrcp/xartK^s 
and matter {ni'eu/xa Sid-rropov), It was essential^ 
a teleological explanation of the world that wa; 
given by Stoicism, because, although every par 
ticular plienomenon was said to be deterrninea b\ 
natural necessity, as Democritus had maintaineu, 
natural necessity was not based, as with tlr 
atomists, on quantitative difierences and initia 
movements, but depended on the vital activity 
of the wlnde. 

(b) In currying out ita teIeoIog;y, Stoicism made much of tlr 
beauty, order, and harmony of the world and the adaptations 
of means to end, especially in orj^anic tiature, as manifcHtations 
of the rational unity and ideal meaninj^ of thiriga. The 
evils of the world, w'hich offered even more difficulty on the 
monistic hypothesis than in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, were optimistically explained as instruments or con¬ 
comitants of the j^reat cosmic movement, and it was said that 
they would bo recoijnized as such, if the iiidividual could take 
the point of view of the whole. Hut the Stoic appeal to order 
and adaptation often descended to externality and anthropo¬ 
centrism, as in the teachinj^ attributed to Socrates in the 
Memorabilia. Thus it was said that the peacock was made for 
the sake of its beautiful tail, and the a.ss to carry man’s burdens. 
Yet an immanent or intrinsic teleology such as is characteristic 
of Plato and Aristotle would have been altogether congruous 
with Stoic principles. 

(c) If the Mnnorabilia is possibly influenced by Stoicism, 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorum indubitably is. There the inference 
to OckI from the order and beauty of the universe is eloquently 
set forth in a well-known passage ^—reminiscent perhaps of 
Plato's story of the Cave—attributed to Aristotle, where is 
depicted the impression that would bo made on men whose 
dwellings had been underground, on their first beholding the 
glorious 8p(.‘(;bicle of earth and sea and sky. It has been 
suggested ^ that in the argument for the being of Ood confined 
in the de Matnra Deorum it is Aristotle we have chiefly before 
us; e.a., the comparison, in several j)a8sage8, of the world to a 
furnished or inhabited house or an adorned and doc-oraled 
temple of the gods (a comparison which is to be found also in 
writers like Philo the Jew and .Minucius Felix the Christian 
apologist) is said to have come from Ari.stotle. This suggestion 
is otlious to philosophers who are jealous for the purity of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the end, especially as Cicero in the de 
Natura Deorum furnishes the prototype, in the ancient world, 
of Poley's Natural Theoloi^p and the Hridgewater Treatises. 

7. Teleology of history. —While in the ancient 
Greek nliilosonliy a teleology of nature was ex¬ 
pounded, in the religious period of the ancient 
world and within tlie early Christian Church the 
idea of a teleology of history gained ground. The 
opposition in the Gno.stic view of hi.story to the 
OT religion as the revelation of an inferior Deity 
led to the view of history which has estahli.slied 
itself as the truly Christian. It fastened upon the 
Pauline doctrine of the pjedagogic function of the 
Law, which gave to the Law a distinctive [)lace in 
a teleological series of divine processe.s; and the 
whole coiir.se of tlie ages was interpreted in the 
light of the great divine plan or redeiui)tion 
culminating in Jesus Christ. With Irenauis the 
teleology of nature is ancillary to the teleology 
of history as thus expounded from the Christian 
stand[)oint. At the hands of Augustine the whole 
conception receives an impressive treatment, ami 
the human race is regarded as a teleological unity, 
as being destined to receive entrance into the 
catholic or universal Church {civitas Dei). This 
anthro})ocentric view of the world as the scene of 
the divine redemption in Jesus Christ still prevails 
in Christian theology, in which the teleological 
principle of history is sometimes described as 
Cliristological or Christocentric. 

13. Mediaeval period.— Thomas Aquinas,- - 
All through the Middle Ages, in Christian and 

1 Bk. ii. 

2 See Hutchison Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, p. 170 ff. 


Muhammadan countries alike, the Aristotelian 
teleology dominated philosophical and scientific 
tliought. Unfortunately it was the Aristotelian 
teleology in its defective form of explanation by 
linal causes alone (i.c. aj)arb from mechanical 
causes), and it laid an arrest upon the movement 
of natural philosophy. Yet Arcliimedes and otliers 
who came after Aristotle liad shown that mechanics 
at any rate could altogether dispense with tlie 
hypotliesis of final cause. Aquinas {q.v.) makes 
use of the so-called teleological proof, whi(*h was 
the favourite proof in the patristic and scholastic 
ages, and lie quotes as exponents of it John of 
Damascus and Averroes 011 Aristotle’s Physics. 
There is an intelligent ‘ somewhat,’ says A(|uinas, 
by which all natural objects are ordered in relation 
to an end, and this ‘ somewhat ’ we call God—which, 
indeed, is the gist of the teleological argument, 
whether in its popular or in its more philosophical 
form. Aoiiinas also catches up the patristic idea 
of the teleological unity of nature and history, 
and through his doctrine of the State gives it a 
more systematic expression. The State was not 
with him, as with Augustine, the devil’s province 
{civitds hnius sceculi), hut was based on natural 
law or right {lex naturalis), which has its source 
in God ; and the life of virtue, which Aristotle said 
was to he realized in the political society, was the 
preparation for the higlier life of grace in the 
Boedety or community of the Church. ‘ Gratia 
naturam non toll it sea perficit.’ 

C. Modern period.— i. Bruno.—The transition 
from ancient and mediaeval to modern thought is 
well illustrated, in this matter of teleology, as in 
others, in the views of Giordano Bruno [q.v.). His 
whole jihilosophy represents an attempt to combine 
in a unitary system the Platonic and Aristotelian 
idealism and the modern mechanical view of nature, 
of which Democritus was the mecursor. Like the 
atomists, he allirmed that only, as it were, after 
repeated experiments on nature’s part did combina¬ 
tions of elements arise which, as being adapted to 
ends, conserved their stability. At the same time 
ho allirmed—and here the idealistic strain ajipears 
—that there is a world-soul, or inner princi])le of 
motion in nature, which is purposive in its working, 
and so orders all things as to secure the worlcrs 
progress. Thus the mechanical and teleological 
views are united in this thinker. 

2 . Bacon,—'riiough Francis Bacon [q.v.) may also 
he said to belong to the age of transition, ho was 
more definitely on the side of the modern scientilic 
novement. It would ajipear that he looked upon 
Jie philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as ‘ planks 
of lighter and less solid wood ’ than the physical 
philosophies of ancient Greece lost in the wreckage 
of the Roman Empire. For him philosophy was 
restricted to the investigation of nature, and there 
were certain ‘ idols of the tribe,’ or common pre¬ 
judices, to be dismissed from the mind if nature 
was to ho explained aright. Among these was 
interpretation by final causes. Under the illusion 
that man is the measure of things (which Prota- 
gorean utterance, curiously enough, is actually 
become the watchword of a recent philosophical 
movement) we interpret things in reference to our¬ 
selves [ex analogia nominis) instead of universally 
'ex analogia uriivcrsi). Yet Bacon does not reject 
Lo reality of final causes. 

‘ For the cause rendered, that the hairs about the eyelids are 
'or the safeguard of the sight, doth not impugn the cause ren- 
lered, that pilosity is incident to orifices of moisture.' Final 
causes in physics are, however, sterile like Vestal virgins, and, 
worse than that, they are * impertinent,’ being indeed ‘ but 
■emoras and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from further 
lailing.’ But final causes have their place in metaphysio and 
eligion. The divine wisdom even appears more admirable 
vhen nature Mntendcth' one thing and providence ‘drawetb 
brth ’ another.i 


1 De Augmentis, iil. 6. 
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Thus Bacon throws off the two thousand years’ 
yoke and touches hands with Democritus and 
Leucippus across the centuries. But, wliile vindi¬ 
cating pliysical causation as the one form of 
causation of which pliysical science need take 
cof^nizance, he conserves the metaphysical and 
religious interests which were hound up with the 
Platonic and Aristotelian teleology. It were incred¬ 
ible to him that this ‘universal frame‘ should he 
‘ without a Mind,’ ^ He failed, however, to appre¬ 
ciate the scientific importance of the Aristotelian 
concept of organization in biology, as also—hut 
this was the legacy of the schools—the philosophical 
depth of the essential Aristotelian doctrine of the 
end. 

3 , Hobbes and Descartes. — (a) Hobbes (^.v.), 
following Bacon and Clalileo, tried to liberate 
philosophy from the Platonic and Aristotelian ideas 
and forms and to substantiate the mechanical view 
not only in the realm of nature hut in the realms 
also of mind and socdety. He reduced all cause to 
motion, and philosophy to a doctrine of motion. 

( 6 ) Though Descartes (q.v.) also dis))en.sed with 
final causes in nature, ho did not fall like Hobbes 
into materialism. He explained natural phenom¬ 
ena by the mechanical principles of matter and 
motion, so founding tlie now orthodox systematic 
view of mechanics, but he dissociated himself from 
the ultimate positions of the ancient atomistic 
philosophy. Mechanical exjilanation was not ulti¬ 
mate explanation. But his rejection of final causes 
in nature was on theological rather than epistemo¬ 
logical grounds. Wa may legitimately enough, he 
thought, attribute ends or purposes to God, but we 
cannot lioj)e to discover these, as they are hidden 
‘ in the inscrutable abyss of His wisdom.* Here, as 
in Bacon, there is a clear distinction between the 
scientilic and the metaphysical and religious interest 
in final causes—a distinction which became clear 
only in the modern period of thought. 

(c) For the issue between mechanisin and teleology in scientific 
explanation Descartes possesses conHiderable significance, not 
merely because of his peculiar vitalistic theory that the vis viva 
might alter the direction of motion if unable according to the 
law of conservation to change its quantity, but chiefly lyccause 
of his law of conservation itself. In the effort to reach the tiue 
principle of me<d)anical causation, he arrived at the belief that 
God conserved in things as a whole all the movement which lie 
introduced into them at the creation ; so that in virtue of this 
initial disposition the necessary world-j)roce 8 H was at every stage 
teleological. Ilis vitalism was a shortdived theory, but his 
principle of conservation marks a notable advance in the tele¬ 
ology of nature. 

4 . Spinoza.—(a) The most vigorous, as it was 
the most uncompromising, attack upon final causes 
in nature came from Spinoza {q.v.). In explaining 
a particular phenomenon we cannot, he said, go 
beyond the particular attribute of the one divine 
substance, be it the attribute of thought or of 
extension, under which the phenomenon appears to 
us. b'or, while the attributes are parallel to each 
other, there is no interaction between them. Thus 
material phenomena, including the movements of 
the human body, are only explainable in physi<;al 
terms. Matter cannot be grounded in mind. 
There can be no ends or purposes in nature. 

(h) Apart from the incompatibility of the doctrine with his 
fundamental philosophy, two main objections are urged by 
Spinoza against final causes. The first is Bacon’s objection— 
that acceptance of final (iauses hinders the investigation of 
nature ; recourse to the will of God in the explanation of natural 
phenomena, and in particular of untoward phenomena like 
tempests, earthquakes, and disea.ses, is a refuge of ignorance 
(asphim ignorantiir). The secrets of nature are with those wiio 
abandon final causes and place their trust in mathematics, 
which, as dealing with the essences and properties of things, 
leads to rational knowledge. The other objection is that the 
method of ex})lanation by final causes encourages false anthro¬ 
pomorphic conceptions of God. A God who works nurposively, 
or towards ends, is subject to fate or necessity and lacks perfec¬ 
tion of being. It imi)lie 8 defect in God that He should bo in 
need of anything. Nor have we any right to infer distinctions 

I Essays, xvi., 'Of Atheism.’ 


in the divine nature analogous to the elements of the iuuuan 
mind. The irdellect and will we may ascribe to God are no 
more analogous to our intellecds and wills than the constellation 
of the Dog to the animal that barks. 

(c) Undoubtedly Spinozit did good service in exposing the 
we.akness and superficiality of the traditional teleology, but it 
should be observed that, while the denial of teleology is already 
involved in the doctrines of substance and parallelism with 
which he .sets out, at the close of his thought a certain livrht 
breaks in upon his system. The amor intellectualis Dei with 
which he concludes is part of the infinite love wherewith God 
loves Himself, and we may learn from it that with His universe 
God is well pleased. The ideas of satisfaction and value which 
are essential to a teleological interpretation of the universe 
appear to he here conserved .1 

5 . Leibniz.— {a) Despite the able ellbi ts of the 
Cambridge Platonists {q.v.), such as Cu<hvorth and 
More, to vindicate for linal caiises a j)bi(;e in physics, 
the meclianical view found increasing support, 
being a[>plied also as a^qiinsL Platoni.sts and vitalists 
to the phenomena of life, and it was left to Leibniz 
(q.v.) to attempt a reeonciliaiion of the opposing 
principles. Leibniz’.s e.ssential position still moots 
with great acc(;ptariee among scientists, philo¬ 
sophers, and theologians. In the phenomena of 
nature, he says, (iverything liappens mechanically 
and at the same time metaphy.sieally, and the source 
of the mechanical is tln^ metai)hysical. This 
position linds clear expression in two sayings that 
may be )»laced side by side -one from a recently 
discovered fragment, and the other (juite familiar : 
‘ Omnia in tota natura deinonstrari possunt turn 
per causas linales, turn per causas ellicientes.’ 
‘ (’ansae etheientes perulent a finalibus.’ 

( 6 ) Wliile Leibniz waa aa ‘ corpuscular ’ as Descartes or Spinoza 
in tlie explanation of particular phenomena, he could not, for 
two reasons, rest in the mechanical explanation. One reason 
appears in his metaphysical construction of the concept of 
substance. Rejecting the Cartesian and Suinozan opposition 
of extension and thought, and affirming sunstance to be force 
(un Hrt capable d'action) and force substance, he passed 
from an abstract to a more concrete monism. Matter was no 
longer to be defined as extension hut as a form of force, more 
specifically as power of resistance ; and mind was no longer to 
be restricted to the sphere of consciousness, and was represented 
as compri.sing subconscious states (petites percept urns). With 
this view of sub.stance, and with the aid of the Aristotelian 
principle of continuity and development, I^eilmiz at length 
reached the speculative position that the real world consists of 
an infinite host of independent monads or individuals, at count¬ 
less different stages of development, whose activity Is funda¬ 
mentally spiritual or perceptual. Now it is the very nature of 
the monad to strive after the realization of all its latent 
possibilities. It has to rid itself of confused perceptions and 
attain true ideas, and so to enter into the mind of God the 
8 ui>reme Monad—an end which may only be achieved on the 
plane of self-consciousness and spiritual freedom. So it is, 
according to Leibniz, that the forces active in mechanism may 
be interpreted from the standpoint of teleology. Everywhere 
in nature purposive activity may be discerneii. Take but the 
inward view, or, rather, take but tiie universal view, and the 
world of physical causes and effects becomes a world of means 
and ends. 

(c) The second reason that led Leibniz to uphold the teleo¬ 
logical iuterpretation of the world starts from his postulate of 
‘pre-established harmony,’ which Is intimately connected with 
his monadology. Though indej'endent or ‘windowless,’ each 
monad ‘mirrors’ the rest of the universe. Though suliject to 
its own laws, each monad is in harmony with the universal 
development. Geulincx and Spinoza had already applied the 
principle of harmony or correspondence to the two (’artesian 
attributes, hut Leibniz applies it to the totality of substance. 
He ompares the correspondence which he has in view to differ¬ 
ent bands of musicians who may keep perfectly together without 
seeing or even hearing one another. He compares it also, using 
a frequent analogy of the time (and with the relation of body 
and mind chiefly in view), to two clocks so skilfully made as 
never to get out of time. The pre-established harmony is not 
imposed upon the world from without, but belongs to the inner 
life of the monads ; none the less it needs to be ex[)lained. The 
only possible explanation is to be found in the will and puiqiose 
of (iod. It is God alone who brings to pass the union or inter¬ 
connexion of sub.stances whereby the world is onierly and 
ralional. Thus the order of the world, Interpreled as a pre- 
established harmony, necessitates the teleological inference to 
God. 

(d) The principle involved in the teleological inference Is 
named by Leibniz the principle of determinant or sufficient 
reason, viz. tfiat nothing can exist or he true without a sufficient 
reason why it should be so and not otherwise. Without such a 

1 A. S. Pringlc-PaUison, The Idea of God in the Light oj 
Recent Philosophy (Giford Lectures), Oxford, 1917, p. 333; cf- 
also below, § 111 . O, 7 (b), 8 . 
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principle, implying the complete rationality of existence, 
philosophy would for Leibniz have ceased to be, as indeed for 
Descartes or Spinoza. But Leibniz gave the principle a 
characteristic ap[>iication. lie n'garded it as the foundation of 
the contingent trullis of natural srience, just as tiie principle 
of Identity and contradiction was the foundation of the neces* 
sary truths of matlieinalics and logi(\ So tliat the conservation 
of force or energy and the cfpuvalence of cause and effect in the 
world must he telc<ilogically explained as dependent upon the 
divine wisdom and order. 

(e) In biology, as in physics, Leibniz advaru^ed the teleological 
problem. He is said to have established tiie truth that biologi* 
cal organization is compatible with the mechanistic theory, hut 
in comparing the organism to a kind of ‘divine machine’ or 
‘natural automaton’ he still comes short of the Aristotelian 
telcologv. 

6 . Rationalistic theism.— {a) In the 18th cent. 
Leibniz's tiieologiy wjts more inllnential than his 
rnonadology. There ar)pears to be a certain 
loosenes.s of conne.xion Between the two, ami it 
was aceenttuited liy Wollfs ellurt to systematize 
and popnlarize the master’s doctrines. In Wolff 
the harmony of the world is no longer an immanent 
order, hut an order externally imposed by CJod ; 
and the world’s cliief end is utility and advantage 
for man and beast—especiallv utility for man. 
d’liis externalism impressed itsi'ff uj)oii the ‘poj)nlar 
{ihilosopliy ’ that arose in (Jermany about the 
middle of the 18th cent., and it jiromoled a re¬ 
markable arid many-sirled growth of natural theo¬ 
logy or teleological physics and organics, the aim 
of which was to multiply the evidences of design 
in nature in the interests of the teleological 
inference to cr(*ative wisdom and benevolence, 
'riiere wcue astro - theologies, litho-theologies, 
pliyto - theologies, insecto - tlieologies, ichthyo- 
theologies, and numerous others. As among tlie 
JStoic.s, the ideas of advantage and utility were 
often hc'aten out into petty trivialities (Niitz- 
lichkeitskrd tnerei). 

(6) In Frantic Fenelon had already written 
eloquently on natural theology on similar lines, 
although later the materialism of d’ilolbaeh and 
the scepticism of Hayle were to cut at the root of 
the popular teleology, and Voltaire was to pour 
contempt upon its anthropocentihsm and shallow 
optimism. 

(c) Iri England, too, natural theology was early 
developed on the lines of a snperticial utilitarian¬ 
ism, beginning in the ITtli cent, with the works 
of the naturali.st Uay (on whom Milton drew in 
Paradise Lost), and of Hoyle, Barrow, and l^irker, 
continuing with Derham and many others througli 
the 18th cent., and receiving classical ex[)Ositi()n 
in Paley’s Natural Theologyd ISo exhaustively 
had the teleology of nature been discussed that 
the Scottish divine Tiiomas Chalmers, in the first 
Bridgewater 'rr(;atise,^ turned to mental as dis¬ 
tinguished from physical teleology, discoursing on 
the ada])tati()n of nature to mind and on a<laj)ta- 
tions within the mind; while McCosh * laid the 
emphasis upon moral teleology, inferring from 
the moral order a moral Coveriior. 

(o?) Notice should here be taken of a universal 
view of teleology lield by the English deist 
Shaftesbury,^ who rose above the particular views 
that so largely prevailed in the aeistic as in the 
01 thodox circles of his time. His was an aesthetic 
teleology, and in the beauty and perfection of tlie 
world lie found a [iroof of the existence of God. 
Not only does the unity of tlie world point to a 
universal Spirit; but beauty lies not in matter 
hut in form or formative power, which must work 
with di^sign. 

7 . Hume.—(a) The speculative sincerity of 
David lluiue {q.v.) was probably not so great as 

1 r/)iKlon, 1802 . 

2 On the J'inver, Wis(hnn, and Goodness of God as manifested 
in the adaptation of external Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 voD., LoikIom, 1883. 

3 The Method of Divine Government, Physical aiui Moral, 

K <1 in burgh, 18r>0. 

* See art. Dkism, } 3 . 


his speculative genius. In the Treatise of IluTtxatx 
Nature^ he reduced the world to a mere complex 
of sensations—not an ordered complex, which could 
bo ascribed to a divine Author; and yet in liis 
theological writings, notably in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion,’^ we find him 
apparently assuming order and pnrposiveness in 
the universe. If the tendency of recent inter¬ 
pretations of the Dialogues is to be trusted, we 
may even regard Ilurne as sincerely adhering to 
what is there called a ‘genuine theism,’ anci os 
accepting the essential core of the argument from 
design as its rational basis. We may hear Hume 
himself speaking tlirongh Cleanthes, the rational¬ 
istic theist, when it is maintained that at every 
turn we are obliged to have recourse to the 
hypotliesis of design in the universe ; or through 
Philo, who is sceptical and naturalistic in tendency, 
when he admits that all objections to the hypothesis 
of design appear mere ‘cavils and sophisms’ to 
tho.se who realize the beauty and fitness of final 
causes. 

(b) None the less the eriticisms of the teleological inference 
which are put in the mouHi of Philo are of great historical 
interest and importance. Cleanthes, who states the thoistic 
argument from design (round vvhicdi the discussion of natural 
religion mainly turns), com}»ares the workl of order to a great 
machine, subdivided into an infinite niimherof lesser machines, 
which, even in their most minute jiarts, are all adjusted to 
each other with marvellous accuracy. This universal adapta¬ 
tion of means to ends so resemliles the products of human 
contrivance that we are led by all the rules of analogy to 
infer that the Author of nature is somewhat similar to the 
mind of man, though possessed of much larger faculties. 
Philo replies, in Hume’s own sceptii'al vein, that the principle 
of analogy is not a sure basis of argument, especially as we 
depart the more from the similarity of the cases. Can we 
really speak, of analogy between the fabric of a house 

and the generation of the universe? And why should thought, 
design, intelligence, he made the mcslel of the whole? If it 
is valid to say that, because the world rcsomliles a machine, 
it arose from design, is it not at least equalh’ valid to say that, 
because the workl resembles an animal, it arose from genera¬ 
tion? An<l why go beyond nature in search of a transcendent 
cause? To take one step beyond the mundane system is to 
be forced to go on in an infinite progression. Fur the ideal 
world, into wliich the material world is traced, is itself to be 
traced into another ideal world, and so on. .May it not he 
that there are forces in nature by means of which, even after 
a botching and bungling of many worlds throughout an 
eternity, this orderly and harmonious system was struck out*' 

At mo.st the argument from design can only f>rov<‘ the exisUmce 
of a being in time and space, fasliioning a given material, and 
all jvretension to ascribe infinity to Hie Deity or even perfection 
in His finite capacity must he renounced. Can we even protend 
to de('ide from the phenomena of nature as to whether the 
Deity is one or many ? (A similar reference to the liimtuLions 
of the argument is found in the TNif/iiiry conrernimj Human 
Understandinj,'^ in which tfie criticism is in the form adopted 
an<l made famous by Kant.) 

(c) By the objections thus urged by Philo a strong impression 
is made ujvon Cleanthes, who is also led to admit, in view of 
the problem of evil, that the Deity might be desc'rihed in the 
terms of ‘ benevolence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by 
necessity’—an old position of the Greek theology with which 
we have been familiarized in recent thought. The cjirefully 
formulated conclusion of the Dialogues, that (as I’hilo says) 
‘the (^ause or causes of order in the universe probably bear 
some remote analogy to human intelligence,’ may not have 
represented in Hume’s mind the whole of ‘genuine theism,’ 
but it dealt a destructive blow to the rationalistic theology 
of his time, with its deistio implications, its petty teleology, 
and its hedonistic view of life. 

{(1) On the .scientific or philosophical side, how¬ 
ever, Hurne iniule a positive contribution to the 
problem of natural teleology. The idea goes back 
as far as Empedocles, and is expounded in Lucretius, 
that in nature the principle holds of the survival 
of the fit. In the Dialogues, as we liave seen, 
Hume gives expression to this principle, and he 
does 80 in respect of both inorganic and organic 
nature. Described as the tendency towards 
equilibrium or equilibration, it is recognized in 
modern physics and biology as teleological in 
character; but, when Hume speaks of it further 
as perhaps originally containea in matter, he at 
least suggests the idea that there is a deeper and 

1 3 vols., Loudun, 1739-40. ^ lyondon, 1779. 

S London, J748. 
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more original teleology in nature than ordinary 
mechanistic theory suspects, So that with Hume 
the teleological appearance of nature is nerhaps 
more than a t)ostulate of the reliective or suojective 
judgment, as it is with Kant. 

8 . Kant. —(a) In his early work on Universal 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens'^ 
Kant acknowledged the great value of the argu¬ 
ments drawn from the beauties, harmonies, and 
j)erfections of the universe, and more particularly 
of the starry heavens, to establish the existence 
of a 8 ui)remely wise and powerful Creator. At 
the same time lie rises above the popular teleology. 
In a later nre-c^ritical work on The Only Possihle 
Proof of the Being of God'^ he declares himself 
impressed with the physico-theologieal argument, 
but, like Hume’s Thilo, he doubts the validity of 
the inference to a Creator who is jierfectly wise 
and good. In the Critique of Pure Reason^ a 
similar criticism ajipears, with a famous tribute 
to the physico-theologieal argument as ‘the oldest, 
the clearest, and that most in conformity with 
the <Joiunion reason of humanity.’* The argument 
at the best, howevi^r, cannot take us beyond the 
great power and wisdom of the Autlior of the 
universe; and it can prove, not a Creator, but 
no more than an Architect, who is nee(; 8 sarily 
limited by the character of His material. Con¬ 
tingency belongs not to tlie matter but to the form 
of the world. The attempt to show that matter 
is contingent and dependent upon a prim iplc of 
intelligence is to fall uack upon the cosmological 
proof, which in its turn rests upon the ontological, 
with the conso(iuence that the riairn of the physico- 
theologieal to be a pure induction from experience 
is invalidated. 'I’lns argument in fact originates 
in the propensity of the human mind to view the 
order and purposiveness of nature as though they 
were the proclucts of intelligence and design—a 
propensity for which on tlie principles of the 
critical pliilosophy (here c:an be no real basis. 

[b) We need not dwell on Kant’s views in his 
pre-critical writings of the teleological f)rinciplc. 
it is sutlicient to note that they were on the lines 
afterwards developed in the Critiques. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason he justilies, as against 
Hume’s scepticristn, the mechanical or scientific 
view of nature as subject to causal determination. 
In the Critique of Practical Reason^ he vindicates 
the teleological view of the spiritual life as a realm 
of moral Heedom and inde[)enden(a*. From the 
(;ri(i(;ai standpoint therefore the doctrine of nature 
and the doctrine of morality may each be true in 
its own sphere, and mechanism and teleology be 
so far reconciled. In the Critique of Judgment^' 
he seeks to overcome tin; dualism—in his own 
phrase, to bridge the gulf—between nature and 
the moral order, which he had regarded to begin 
with as closed systems, independent and separate. 
He realized that the sensible world of things and 
persons is but one aspect of reality, and the 
supersensiole world of moral values but another, 
and that the two must be interrelated. Accord¬ 
ingly he draws attention to certain things belonging 
to the sensible world of nature whicdi we cannot 
describe adequately without that notion of purpose 
or (ind which has its pro[)er sphere in the super¬ 
sensible world of spirit. One of these is the 

henomenon of beauty, the other that of organic 

eing. 

(c) The first section of tho Criiique treats of the sesthotic 
ludginent. In the losthotic experience the l)eaiity of nature, 
as of art, is felt to he piirposive, in the sen.se that, while it 
arises out of the sensihlo, it is in liarrnony with our ‘undefined 
idea' of the supersensible. The second section has to do with 

1 Koni>^sI)erg, 175.'i. - Konij^sber<<, 1762. 3 Kig-a, 1781. 

4 Critiqve. of Pure Reason, tr. J. M. D. .Meiklejohn, lx)ndon, 
18(>0, p. 683. 

^ Kiga, 1788 ® Berlin and hihau, 1790. 


the teleological judgment, in which nature in tegarded a» 
purposive m itself, and not merely, as in the jusLhetk 
judgiuent, in relation to the subject of experience. 

(d) 'fhe purposive character of living beings raises for Kant 
anew the whole problem of the world as a teleolo-ieui o» 
organic system, and he now gives the notion of judgment, a wi<ler 
meaning than before. In its use of the principles of the 
understanding for the subsumption of the particular under 
the general (in whiidi the faculty of judgment consists) 
judgment had been shown in the first Critique to he determin 
ant or, as we might say, mechanical; i.e., its function is to 
determine or 8pe<’ify the phenomenal world of experience as 
a mechanical system under inviolable principles. But judgment 
is also of another kind, viz. reflective. In subsuming the 
particular under the universal, reflective judgment makes use 
of the idea of subordination to purpose or end as the guide 
to its o}*erations. Tlie determinant jc 'lament is anal} ti('al, 
and simply brings particular facts under liic universal {>rinciples 
of the understanding. The ndiective judgment i.s synthetical, 
and, operating with the id(;a of nature as a telcologif'al or 
organic unity, discovers its soihmIIc laws. As Wiiidelband > 
remarks, in this ajiphcation of the category of the practical 
reason to the object of the theoretical, ^ve have evidemtly the 
highest synthesis of the critical philosoj.liy. 

(e) But still there is no real Lransccndcni'.e of the dualism 
between the realms of nature and ends, helween the factual 
world of experience and Mie ideal world of purpose and meaning. 
For file jirineiple on which reflective jmlgimnt iwoeeeds - that 
the form of nature imjilies imrpose', that the specific laws of 
nature are to he regarded as though delermined liy jnirposive 
intelligeiK'e—is not constitutive of ol>jecU. TransecMdenUi.1 
though it he, as involving an a priori synthetic judgment, it 
remains a subjective or n'gulative prim’ii»le, serving as a rule 
or guide for the organi/.at lou of experience and the further 
extension of knowledge. Yet wit.hout tho coma'idion of end or 
a purpose of reason, as realized in the form of organized beings, 
we could not make such lieiiigs intelligihlo to ourselves. Kven 
a simple liiade of grass is inexplic,al)le unless wo look upon it as 
purposive. 

ij) Tlio conception of the organism as purposive leads, 
moreover, to the view of collective nature as an organic whole 
or teleological unity. But it sliould be reiterated that wo 
cannot affirin the principle of end or final cause as belonging 
to the essential constiLuiion of nature. Could we penetrate 
to the hi<ldon ground of nature, wo should possibly discover 
that the principles of meidiani(;al and teleological causation 
are assimilated in one single principle. The very limitation of 
our knowledge suggests to us the idea of a higher intelligence, 
possessed of knowleiige which is direct and not mediated by 
a subjective principle, P\>r such an intuitive or perceptive 
understanding there would be no such separation as our 
(li.sciir.sive understanding makes between means and end. As 
it is, the mechanical and teleological principles are at once 
complementary and heterogeneous, though the teleological is 
the final or inclusive principle. 

9 . Hegel.— {a) In the course of his oxaniination 
of the critical j)hilosoj)liy Hegel {q.v.) dealt with 
Kfint’s view of the physico-theologieal proof. He 
agrees with Kant a.s to its inadeijiiacy as a rational 
or logical argument. The conception of design, 
like that of (uiuse in the cosmologii ai proof, cannot 
express the true natmeof the relation of the world 
to Hod. At the same time the argument repre¬ 
sents a fiiitlier .stage, the lirst stage being repre¬ 
sented by the cosmological argument, in tlie 
jirocess whereby in the hidden or implicit logic of 
religion thought reaches the full apprehension of 
<jro<l as spirit or self-coriscioiis intelligence. Kant 
might have allowed this, but for the rigidity of 
the distiucLioii he drew lietween the phenomenal 
and rioiimciial worlds, which made it imjiossible foi 
thouglit to pass from the one to the other. Jhit 
the distinction is only relative, and from the 
ultimate standpoint the two worlds are one. ( 6 ) 
As for tlie critique of the teleological judgment, 
here again Kant’s doctrine is vitiated by the vieiv 
of tlie phenomenal and the iioumcnal as abstract 
o])j)osites. Yet Kant indicates, if indirectly, the 
right principle of cosmic inteipretati<m. For it is 
impossible to distinguish tlie categories of mechani¬ 
cal and teleological causation as being constitutive 
and regulative, objective and subjective resiiec- 
tively. With his true apprehension of the idea of 
purpose as internal and immanent, Kant, hut for 
his rationalistic prejudices, might liave advanced 
to the recognition of the constitutive character of 
the organic or teleological principle. Internal 

1 A III fit. 0 / I*hiloHophy, Enj;;. tr., New York and Ijondoti, 
1893, p. 361. 

'■4 Uf. I'nM;,de I’atli 80 n, The Idea of God, p. 330. 
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adaptation or design is no less constitutive tlian 
the principle of mechanical causation. To over- 
(;ome, says tlie opposition of plienomena 

and nouinena, we must follow the development o' 
the w’orld from the realm of nature to the realu 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature anc 
mind in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a rational system. 

10 . Schellin? : the philosophy of nature.—(a) If 

Kant promoLed the movement of German idealism, 
he also promoted—perhaps indirectly rather than 
directly—the new German humanism. We shall 
take occasion later to speak of the teleolo;j:ical or 
or^^anic view of history associated with the names 
of Schelling and lle^el, who carried forward the 
work of Jiossuet and Montesquieu, of Herder {q.v.) 
and Lessinj^ Meantime we refer to another 

aspect of the humanistic movement, viz. the teleo¬ 
logical or organic view of nature which was uplndd 
under the leadersldp of Schelling by the so-called 
philosophers of nature. For Schelling, as for 
rlato and others among the ancients, tliere was 
a world-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all diderences in nature in a single orgardc; 
system. It was felt by the new humanists, as 
J. T. Merz^ puts it, that in the Kantian and more 
particularly the Fichtean philosophy the details 
of till* scenery of nature were forgotten in the 
interest of studying the attitude and the emotions 
of the beholder. (6) Under the shelter of the 
humanistic movement, it should be noticed, there 
was a recrudescence of vitalistic theories in biology 
(which term was first used in this period by 
Treviranus to cover tlie whole of the science of 
life). Though the biological implications of the 
Critique of Judgment are diflicult to grasj), vital¬ 
ism could readily ap[)eal to Kant’s philosophical 
authority against the mechanical theory or life. 
For, while Kant handed over the inorganic realm 
to the mechanical theory (in this only sanctioning 
a fait arcouipli), he had maintained along with the 
teleological unity of nature as a whole the Aris¬ 
totelian concept of biological organization. So at 
least it was generally tlionght, despite the meta¬ 
physical distinct ion he drew between the determin¬ 
ant and the reflective or teleological judgment as 
constitutive and regulative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot out ignore. 
When science employs tideological concepts such 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity as the concept of mei'hanical causation.^ 

11. Lotze.—(a) I'he humanistic movement soon 
lost its force. The vitalistic theories which had 
received their impulse from it, and which culmin¬ 
ated in Johannes Midler, fell into comparative 
neglect, and the mechanical view of life was oni^e 
more dominant. The most solid, according to II. 
Driesch,® of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze {q.v.), whom ho describes as a 
static teleologist in imysiology in that he believed 
in the irreducibility of the category of the organ¬ 
ism, but a dynamic teleologist or vitalist in 
psychology in that he believed the soul to be 
jiroductive of absolutely new mechanical move¬ 
ment. (b) Hilt the significance of Lotze for tele¬ 
ology lies not so much in his work in tlie domain 
of biology as in his philosophical .system. In him 
science and philosophy, wliich since Leibniz and 
Kant had been going separate ways, meet oni^e 
more. For he combines the mechanical view of 
nature with a teleological metaiihysics (which he 
holds Sclielling also (lid). It is his aim to show, 
08 ho says in the Introduction to the Microcosm us, 

‘ how absolutely universal is the extent and at the 
1 Uist. of European Thought in the 19th Century, 4 vols., 
lidinburv-h, iii. 852. 

3 HenderRon, The Order of Nature, p. C7, 

3 The IJist. and Theory of Vitali^tn, London, 1914, pp, 127- 


same time how completely subordinate the signifi¬ 
cance, of the mission which mechanism has to 
fulfil in the structure of the world.’^ In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 
great body of the scientific thinkers of his age. 
In his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, and Herbart. Following 
Leibniz, he was led to conceive of the world as a 
plurality of real spiritual elements, but in mutual 
interaction according to the princdjile of immanent 
as distinguished from transount causality. In his 
endeavour to account for the causal relation and 
the reciprocal interaction of the elements, ho was 
led, by a similar process of thought to that which 
Si)inoza went through, to the* idea of a universal 
all-embracing princijile, which for religion has tlie 
value of God. Under the influence of Herbart 
and the Kantian criticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in interpreting the inner reality 
of nature, which he regarcis as the instrument of a 
purpose, viz. the jmrpose of supreme good, though 
it is by a practical conviction rather than a logical 
or rational process that wo pass from the world of 
things and forms to the world of values. So it is 
that Lotze reaches his teleological interpretation 
of nature. 

12. Darwin.—(o) At first sight it would appear 
that the theory of biological evolution as.sociated 
with the name of Charles Darwin so strikingly vin¬ 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to banish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
scientific explanation but also from philosophical 
interpretation. Certainly, as Darwin hirn.self 
realized, the doctrine of descent by natural selec¬ 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument from 
lesign as expounded by Faley. 

‘ We can no longer arifiie,’ he says, ‘that the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell imist have been made hy an intelligent beintf, 
ike the hinge of a door by a inan."-^ 

Palcy had not ai)preciated the metaphysical diffi¬ 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contriver and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured under the further 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity or immutability of 
s[)ecie8. If species were not fixed and permanent 
forms but the results of long evolutionary pro¬ 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, tlien 
Haley’s argument was still further discredited. 
There appeared to be no more design in the prin¬ 
ciple of natural selection than ‘ in the course which 
the wind blows.’^ 

(6) Hut, while the Darwinian theory was sub¬ 
versive of the teleological argument in its popular 
form, which wasdeistic or rationalistically tneistic, 
it was not really anti-teleological in the .\ristotelian 
and post-Kantian sense. No doubt the principle 
of natural selection is in itself fortuitous or non- 
teleological, and that despite the teleological 
llavour of the terms ‘ selection,’ ‘ fitness,’ by which 
it is expressed; so that J. Ward, borrowing a 
‘ plain ’ term from Herbert Spencer, would describe 
the principle in mechanistic language as one of 
‘equilibration.’^ Moreover, in the hands of ultra- 
Darwinians natural selection of random variations 
lias been emjiloyed as an exclusive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and, so ernjiloyed, may be properly descril>ed as 
anti-teleological. Hut Darwin himself did not 
irge natural selection as an exclusive principle 
He recognized in evolution other factors besides, 
>oth non-teleological and teleological; e.g., in the 
ast edition of tlie Origin of Species he makes a 

J Microcosmus, Lng. tr.^, Edinburgh, 1804, vol. 1. p. xvi, 

2 The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin"^, 3 vols., London, 
887, i. 309. 

8 Ib. i. 309. 

* The Realm of Ends (Qifford Lectures), Oainbridge, 1911, p. 
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point of saying that natural selection is ‘ aided in 
an important manner by the inherited etlects of 
the nso and disuse of parts.’* Ward contends 
that this, the Lamarckian factor, like the factors 
of sexual and human selection, is strictly teleo¬ 
logical in the sense that it presui)poses psychical 
activity, conscious or at least sentient, directed to 
the end of the satisfaction of needs or desires. 
Whether the Lamarckian is a real or supposititious 
factor in evolution is a point with which wo are 
not here concerned. It might bo added, however, 
that the anti-Darwinian theories of evolution are 
more favourable to the teleological idea than the 
Darwinian and ultra-Darwinian theories; also 
that Darwin’s general theory of organh; evolution, 
like the general cosmogonic theory of Kant and 
Laplace, is being increasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profounder, 
subtler, and less rationalistic than Paley’s. 

‘ Unless the cosmos itself,’ saya Ward, ‘ is to be regarded as a 
finite and fortuitous variation persisting in an illimitable chaos, 
we must refer its orderliness and meaning to an indwelling, 
Informing Life and Mind.’^ 

13 . Lachelier. — In Merz’s opinion Lachelier’s 
short trac-t, Du Fondenient de Vinduction,^ is ‘a 
corner-stone in the edifice of modern thought.’^ 
Lachelier faces the problem of the contingent (or 
the collocation of tilings in space) which, along 
witii that of the discontinuous, is involved in the 
Lotzean formula, that ‘the things which surround 
us are the material in which, the laws of nature 
the forms through which, the world of values, or 
the Ideals, are, or have to be, realized.’® Follow¬ 
ing Cournot, he took up into his philosophy the 
old distinction between nature passively (conceived 
and nature hypostatized or taken actively {natura 
naturata^ natura naturans). The possibility of 
inductive reasoning rests, he says, on the recogni¬ 
tion of liotli these aspects of nature, which are 
complementary. From the one standpoint nature 
is a mechanical or serial unity in which the ante¬ 
cedent determines the consequent; from the other 
it is a teleological, systematic, or harmonious 
unity in which tlie whole determines the existencij 
of the parts. Efiichent causes and final causes are 
both needed in the inductive process. Nature is 
at once a science, for ever producing efi’ects from 
causes, and an art, for ever .setting about new' 
inventions. As there is a principle of regularity 
in nature, so there is a principle also of harmony 
or order. The contr.ast of mechanism with tele¬ 
ology, as Bosampiet has put it, ‘ is rooted in the 
very nature of totality.’® We shall see that this 
phil osophical position of Tiachelier has been fruit¬ 
ful in tlie siiient ilic investigation of the problem of 
universal teleology. 

III. SvsTK^tATic. — A. Teleology in em¬ 
pirical DESCRIPTION.—I. Description, explana¬ 
tion, interpretation.—(a) In proceeding from the 
historical to the .systematic discussion, it will 
make for convenience of treatment to di.stinguish 
three aspect.:) of teleology. Historically they have 
been closely a.s.sociated, and it is iinpo.ssible to 
separate them in any rigid fashion. They may be 
named, however, the descrii)tive, the exi)lanatory, 
and the interpretative. If one hesitate.s to set up 
the di.stinctions here im[)lied, one hesitates more 
as to the term.s by which to designate them. For 
description, explanation, and interpretation are 
ill-defined terms in current usage, although— 
perha[)s because—they circulate so freely in discus¬ 
sions of the world ami its meaning. By descriptive 

1 P. 461, quoted by J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
(Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., Ix)ndon, 1906, i. 280, 

Nat'uralism and Agnosticism, i. 302. 

3 PariH, 1871. 

* Hist, of European Thought, iil. 620. 

5 lb. ill. 616. 

« The Principle of Individuality and Value {Gifford Lectures'), 
London, 1912, p. 165. 


teleology w'e mean the teleology wliich answ'ers 
at on(;o to the dchnition of the concept of end or 
purpose and is immediately reeognizahle. It might 
be otherw'ise named as formal, empirical, or de- 
facto teleology. By explanatory teleology we 
mean the teleology wnich is postulated in scientific 
theory in explanation of tning.s, processes, and 
events. It might be otlierwdso nameif as methodical 
or logical teleology. By interpretative teleology 
we imnan the teleology w hieb oilers in philosoi)l)y 
and religion a spiritual inter])retation of the world 
as a whole. It might be otherwise named as 
speculative, ideal, or spiritual teleology. 

{h) It might be objected in ])articiilar to this 
scheme that modern })liysical science leaves ex- 
)lanation to metaphysical pliilosopliy and claims 
or its formulas no more than dcsciiptive validity. 
It concerns itself only with the qm'siion, ‘ Wliat is 
it?’, and hands ov(U‘ to nictaj)hyKic.s and ndigious 
philosophy the questions, ‘How came it to he?’, 
and ‘ Why came it to be?’ But it appears to us 
that physical science has been sullei ing in tlic last 
generation from an excess of reactionary modesty. 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, w'hich 
are broad generalizations, lie worlds of patient 
observation and exj)erimeiit and a host of ibishing 
inspirations; ami, if it docs not tell us all about 
the ‘ How',’ it tells us a great <li‘al about it, and is 
richly entitled to the larger claim involved in the 
term ‘ explanation.’ 

‘It ia an intercatin^ point,’ remarks J. Arthur Thninson, 
‘ that just about the time when physics be^an to jiroclaim em¬ 
phatically that its was to describe and not to explain, 

rmtural history In Darwin’s hands passed emphatic^all}' from 
description to historical explanation, t 

For the rest, there, is in any case august and 
already classical authority for a certain individual¬ 
ism in matters of terminology.^ 

2 . Descriptive teleology.- (a) Teleology, in the 
8en.se of purj)osivenesH or activity directeil tow^ards 
an end, i.s iininediately recognizable in the ordinary 
W'ork-a-day world. Conscious striving after ends, 
with adaptation of inean.s to emls, is characteri.stic 
of human life. The concept of end or pur})ose is 
itself derived from observation of the human mind, 
and conative activity involving ends is central in 
human experience. But the idea of teleology is 
readily extended beyond the reference to conscious- 
ne.ss. There is a teleology below consciousness, 
just as tln;re is a teleology above con.yciousness. 

‘Neither Chri.sliaiiity nor the coral reef,’ says liosanquet, 

‘ were ever any desijrn of the men or the itiscc'ts who constructed 
them ; they lay alto^;ether deeper in the roots of things.’3 

{b) As ill human history teleology or purposive¬ 
ness appears to be present in the proticss, tliough 
the indivi<lual goes forth, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither lie goes, so it is also in the 
spheres of subconscious and unconscious life. 
Many biological processes show the appearance at 
least of pui posiveness, and Kant was right in 
saying that wo could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except under the form of the teleo¬ 
logical judgment. Tlie structure of the organism, 
the reciprocal relation of its j)arts as both means 
and ends for each other, and its growth, in whieli 
it is at once continually Helf-}»roduced and self- 
iroducing, all appeared to him to demand a teleo- 
ogical explanation. It may be that, as Kant’s 
critical pfiilo.sophy forced him to admit, the teleo¬ 
logical principle is subjective and only regulative 
of knowledge. All w'e have to say here is that 
the phenomena of organismal life have been ex- 
lained both mechanistically and teleologically, 
wtprima facie they are susceptible to description 
in teleological terms. 

1 The System of Animate Nature {Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
Ix)ndon, 1920, i. 13. 

2 (Jf. O. O. J. Wry>b, Studies in the History of Natural 
Theology, Oxford, 1916, p. 6. 

3 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 166. 
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(c) When we pass from or;^^anic to inorffanic 
nature, we meet no lon^mr vvitli tlie appearance of 
piirposiveness, because in inor;,^anic nature there 
ar(*, to tlie eyes of sight at least, no in(livi<JuaI 
Ixiings. Yet, if we were to indulge the ‘pathetic 
fallacy,’ we should look even upon inorganic 
nature, the air, the sea, a rock, as resjxmsive to 
our varying moods and thus as so far teleologically 
constituteil. 

{(1) J>iit, if purposiveiiess may not be discerne<l 
in the inorganic world, it is recognizable in pro¬ 
ducts of art and man’s device that are composed 
of inorganic elements. To our fancy a piece of 
machinery is oftem informed with life and })urposo, 
like the machines in Samuel Huthu*’s satire of 
Erctuhon, but the purposiveness resides not in the 
parts but in the processes they subserve. A 
machine, as Driesch ^ savs, is distinguished from 
other human ‘ artefacts ^ as being made for pro- 
(lesses. It is, as it were, the depository of a 
purpose. That is wliy the comparison of the worbl 
to a machine in tlie old natural theology, as by 
Cleanthes in Hume’s Dialogues^ is apt enough, 
especially when the Deity is <leistically conceived 
as purely transcendent. On the other hand, it is 
also the reason why the comparison is inept from 
tlie standpoint of materialism or naturalism, and 
wliy from sucii a standpoint nu'clianism as applie<l 
to the world is not a particularly happy term. 

{e) Nor should it be forgotten that under 
descriptive teleology may be included the 
recognition of order, beauty, and adaptations in 
nature as a whole. These things are upon that 
empirical level of reality w}ii(;h lias been attained 
by the unrellective processes of coinmon sense, and 
are consequently appreciated by all; and they 
form the sutheient oasis of the traditional argu¬ 
ment from <iesign. For order, beauty, adajitation, 
all speak the language of teleology. 

3 . The argument from design.—I’he argument 
classically expounded in the ancient world by the 
Stoic Lucilius Halbus in Cicero’s Natuni Dr.oruni, 
and in the modern world by Faley in his Ndtural 
Theologg, is doubtless made more imi)ressive, but 
is not essentially strengthened, by the multiplica¬ 
tion of curious instances of extrinsic and intrinsic 
adaptation derived from the scientilic order of 
nature. It is siitliciently based, as already said, on 
the fa(T of the emjiirical order. As an integral [lart, 
nay the very marrow and substance, of the old 
natural theology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises, the argument is liable to criticism for 
its deistic (lavour, its iiedonism, its antiipiatcd pre¬ 
evolutionary scien(;e, its old-fashioned teleology ; 
and a})art from its limiting historical associations 
it is liable, as Hume and Kant made it a))undantly 
(dear, t<j the (diarge of being e.^sentially fallacious. 
In inferring divine purjioseful agency from the 
teleological appearance of nature, it is guilty, as 
the logicians would say, of the fallacy of tran¬ 
scendent inference. Obviously it must be rest.ated 
in a profounder way, if it is to retain validity. 
The essence of the argument, says K. Flint,^ is 
that order imiilies intelligence. It is an argument 
not from but to design, and it is only to be re¬ 
garded as })art of a great cumulative argument. 
G. 'r. Ladd ^ admits that the argument is proj^erly 
an argunnmt from universal order, and he is careful 
to say that it implies the validity of the ontological 
argument. From the ‘orderly totality’ of the 
universe he would postulate a world-ground con¬ 
ceived of as absolute will and intelligence. But 
the ‘ plain man,’ with his eye only upon the 
empirical oish'r, uses the argument without hesita¬ 
tion or logical scrujile. When his mind beholds 
1 The Uist. and Theory oj Vitalism^ p. 4. 

'Th/>ism~, p. 131 IT. ; cf. also Aynodicisin (Croall Lecture), 
E<liril)urL'h, 1003, i)p. lsJ-184. 

^ The Philosophy of lleligion, 2 vols., London, 1906, ii. 59 ff. 


the chain of causes ‘confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.’^ Nor need the man of science, with his 
deeper appreciation of nature’s order, be hesitant 
to follow the ‘plain man.’ 

‘The Loffos,’says J. Arthur Thomson, ‘is at the core of our 
system, implicit in the ncinila, as now in the dewdrop. It 
slept for the most part throii^^h the evolution of plants and 
coral-like animals, whose dream-smiles are a joy for ever. It 
slept as the child sleeps before birth. It became more and 
more awake amon^ lii^^her animals,—feeling and ktiowing and 
willintf. It became articulate in self-conscious Man,~and not 
least in his science.’2 

‘There is . . . 8omethit>p,’ says D’.\rcy VV. Thompson, ‘that 
is the order of t he cosmos and the beauty of the world, that 
lives in all thing's living, and dwells in the mind and soul of 
man. . . . You may call it Entelei'hy, you may call it the 
Harmony of the World; \oii may call it the hPan vital, you 
may call it the Lrcatli of Life. Or you may call it, as it is called 
in the Story-book of ('realion, and in the hearts of men—you 
may' call it the .Spirit of (Jod.’ ^ 

B. Teleology in scientific explanation.- 
I. Cosmolog-y.—(1) Mechanical cX})lanation. — The 
teleological appearance of nature and the formn of 
life, considered above, ha.s .set a problem which 
.science no more than philosophy can afford to 
ignore. In cosmology, liowever, narrowly inter¬ 
preted as the science of inorganic nature, teleology 
IS not required as a principle of explanation, 
whether the cosmos be considered in the spatial or 
in the temporal reference, i.c. from the standpoint 
of cosmography or from that of cosmogony. The 
inorgani(; world is not teleological, for physical 
science at least, in the sense of exhibiting im¬ 
manent purposiveness. In its formulations of the 
things and jiroce.s.ses of the inorganic world scieniie 
employs only t in; mechanistic, terms of kinematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistrv ; and it has 
anijdy vindicated its right to employ mechanistic 
terms exclusively in this sphere. Whether it may 
also do so in the s))heres of biology, ])sychology, 
and sociology is another question. But in cosmo¬ 
logy it has no use for the category of end or 
purpo.se, or for that matter for the categories of 
cause and substam*e, but assumes the working 
only of the non-sjiontaneous, the automatic, the 
Kichanistic. It may possibly be that such real 
categories as substance and cause (whether efficient 
or final) are, in Mach’s phrase, tinctured with 
fetishism,’ but the exact sciences as such are by 
no means committed to a materialistic or natural¬ 
istic standpoint. Materialism and naturalism are 
ultimate positions, and scientific explanation is 
not nece.ssarily that ultimate explanation whici» 
wo would imdude under the term ‘ interj)retation.’ 
In point of fact, exact science increa.singly recog¬ 
nizes the abstract and artificial quality of its 
explanations, as it realizes increasingly the dis¬ 
tinction between conceptual formulation and per¬ 
ceptual reality. Its formulas have been variously 
characterized as syml^ols or counterfoils of reality, 
as a kind of conceptual shorthand, as economics of 
thought, as convenimit hypothetical summations, 
jr, in J. Boyce’s fav^ourite meta[dior, as the ledger 
ntries and balances of a particular method of 
hook-keeping. It is open to science, as he truly 
remarks, to enter its accounts by other methods 
of book-keeping.^ Gravitation, e.g., may yet be 
explained as a mere appearance of some more 
genuine proce.ss of nature. 

(2) Collocations ,—In view of the foregoing, we 
may allow tliat mechanical explanation, if abstract 
ami hypothetical, reigns supreme and alone in the 
physical domain. While therefore Chalmers 
strengthened the case for physico-theology by 
eviving the Cartesian distinction between the 

1 liacon, Essays, xvi., ‘Of Atheism.’ 

2 The System of Animate Mature, ii. 037. 

3 Life and Finite Individuality (two symposia of the Aristo¬ 
telian Society), London, 1918, p. .54. 

* The World and the Individual (Gifford Lectures), 2nd ser., 
New York, 1901, p. 216. 
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laws and the dispositions or collocations of matter, 
he placed his argument in jeopardy when he saicl 
that ‘the main evidence for a Divinity lies, not 
in the laws of matter, but in the collocations.’* 
‘ But what would become of this main evidence 
for a Divinity,’ remarks J. Ward,^ ‘if the laws 
of matter themselves explained its collocations?’ 
Yet, although science has been gathering the col¬ 
locations within the mechanism of nature, the 

f )roblem of order still remains. As in the bio- 
ogical sphere, so in the cosmological there is an 
ultimate collocation or configuration to be acknow¬ 
ledged which natural laws cannot explain. Says 
L. J. Henderson : 

‘Tl\e forina and states and quantities of matter and energy 
in the nebula determine the resulting solar system.’3 

So that w'e may afhnn that the universe possesses 
an original teleological character. 

(3) Fitness of the environment. — (a) But is it possible to 
discoNeran explanation of the order of nature beyond the laws 
of nature’s uniformity? Henderson thinks positive thought 
has found a clue. lie points out that, if the scientific or 
mechanistic origin of the natural order is to be explained, it 
must be through principles that account not merely for the 
general character of orderlineas in the phenomena of nature 
and the prod\icts of evolution, but also for that radical or 
fundamental diversity which Herbert Sv»encer declared neces¬ 
sary t-o the evolutionary proc^ess. Such principles, clearly, are 
to be sought not so much in the laws of nature as in the 
properties of matter. Accordingly Henderson has investigated 
the properties of the elements hy drogen, carbon, and oxygen, 
and of their compounds water and carbon dioxide, which have 
been the chief factors in both geological and organic evolution. 
Tliese properties are found to constitute a unique group of 
singular physical and chemical ('haracteriHtics, so that they 
are maxima or the fittest possible for organic life ; e.g, —to 
take the compounds, which are the primary constituents of 
ths environment—the solvent action of water is greater than 
the solvent action of any other lifjuid, and the solubility of 
carbon dioxide in water is such that it must always be evenly 
distributed betiveen the atmosphere and a(|ueous li(|uids. Or— 
to take tJrjL wjements themselves—hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
po«eH9 the gieatest number of (iot^pounds and enter into the 
greatest number of reactions, involving the greatest trans¬ 
formations of energy known to the chemist. Further (and 
here a teleological consideration appears), the aforesaid unique 
ensemble of properties is uni(juely favourable to the existence 
of systems—of which the world of physics? and chemistry con¬ 
sists—of numerous, diverse, stable systems. In fitness for 
systems no other elements and compounds even approach 
hydrogen, carbon and oxygen, water and carbon dioxide. In 
short, the arrangement of the properties of matter among the 
elements makes the diversity of the evolutionary process 
possible. 

(6) It is Henderson’s opinion, following up these results of 
physico-chemical research, that, as according to the law of pro- 
[)ahilities the connexion between the properties and the process 
(iftnnot he due to mere contingency, the properties can only 
he regarded os a preparation for the process, or, in other words, 
as rcsemhiing atlaptation. There must he a functional relation¬ 
ship between thorn—something like that known to physiology— 
which must be described as teleological. How otherwise can 
we exjiress the fact that the collocation of properties unac¬ 
countably precedes that to which they are iirKpiestionahly 
related? Just as biological organization is teleological and 
non-mechanical, so with the connexion between the properties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and the process of evolution. 
This is the positive contribution Henderson has to offer towards 
the vast problem of the contingent set for natural science by 
Lotze and Lachelier, and it goes to strengthen the philosophical 
position that mechanism and teleology are both at the founda¬ 
tion of the natural order. 

2. Biology. — (1) Evolution. —(a) The term 
‘ evolution ’ {q.v.) is itself teleological in its primary 
meaning, and denotes more than moeliani.stic pro¬ 
cess ; but it is possible that the meelianistic (i.e. 
pliysico-eliemical) expljiiiation of biological descent 
may he found sulhcient in natural science. ^ Pos¬ 
sibly the evolutionary process is mechanistically 
determined through and through by natural selec¬ 
tion interpreted as non - teleological (whether 
working upon so-called fortuitous variations or 
upon variations themselves subject to the law of 
robability), or by natural selection supplemented 
y other non-teleological factors, perhaps by some 
1 On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, i. 20, note. 

2 fiatvralism and Agnosticism, i. 47. 

S Fitness of the Environment, p. 301. 

4 Cf. Fitness of the Environment, Order of Nature, Philo¬ 
sophical Review, vol. XXV. no. 3 [1910], Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. xiil. no. 12 (19101. 
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non-teleological factor yet to l>e discovered, (^n 
the otlier hand, we have seen that Darwin did not 
regard natural selection as exclusive of teleological 
factors, and it may well be that the psychical 
principles of self-conservation and subjective 
selection, on winch J. Ward would lay stress, are 
required to give natural selection o.point d’njtpui.^ 

fb) It is a Hoarrhiug tent of the Hufficiency of mechanistic 
explanation that H. IJergson in the r61e of biologist proposes. 
If it couM he proved, he says, that life may manufacture the 
like apparatus, h}' unlike means, on divergent lines of evolution, 
then pure mechanism would he refuUhle and finality in a 
certain sense so far demoMstralile. Accordingly he examines 
the evolutionary hypothesis in the two forms of It that have 
emerged from the welter of biological controversy since 
Darwin’s time. He puts it to neo-l>arwini8m and neo-l>ainarck- 
ism alike. What is the ex|>Ianation of the structural analogy 
between the eye of a vertebrate and that of a mollusc like the 
common pecten?2 It appears inipossihlo on neo-Darwinian 
principles, wfiich enter readily into a mechanistic philosophy 
of life, to account for the production of the same (‘ITeet by two 
different accumulations of an enormous mnnher of small causes, 
whether the possibility he ur^i'-d, as hy the stricter DarwinistSv 
on the theor.v of insensible ac idental variations or, as hy de 
Vries, on the theory of sudden and siinuUam ous variations or, 
as hy Eimer, on the theory that assigns a direct rather than an 
indirect influence to the erivironimmi, explaining the evolution 
of the various organs hy a kind of mec'iiiinical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. 'I'o account for the con¬ 
vergence of effects we must appeal, ('ontinues Bergson, to some 
inner directing principle. Here HergMon’s sympathy with the 
neo-vitalism of Driesch ami Heinke appears, though he is more 
interested in their critical work than in their constructions. 
Turning to neo-Lamarckism, which explains variations not os 
acci^IcntAl or determined hut as springing from the effort of the 
living being to adapt itself to the environment, he declares it to 
he the only form of the later evolutionism capable of admitting, 
as it actually does with L'ope, ‘ an internal and psychological 
principle of development.’3 W'eisinann has shown, however, 
that the Lamarckian hereditary transmission of acquired char¬ 
acteristics is at most the exception and not the rule. How 
then may an organ sucii as the eye he develoinsl? Is not the 
organic effort a deeper ar,d more psychological thing than any 
neo-Ijamarckian supposes? So Bergson returns to his specula¬ 
tive theory of life. He finds the fundamental cause of varia¬ 
tions that accumulate and create new spcH'ies, in the trans¬ 
mission of the (dan vital from one generation of germs to the 
next through the developed organisms which bridge the interval 
between the generations. Life does not proceed by the associa¬ 
tion and addition of elements, which is the false anthropo¬ 
morphic view both of mechanism and of finalisrn. Life proceeds 
by dissociation and division. It starts with a direction or 
tendency no doubt, and is in this sense llnalistic, hut we cannot 
foretell now and where it will end. 

(‘2) Mvch((nism and vitalism. — {a) Lea ving gene¬ 
tic considerations, we lind onrsclve.s still ]mrsued 
by the mechanistic liypothesis, which affirms 
‘living matter’ to he comjiletely descrihahlo as a 
physico-chemical syslem, and organization and 
regulation—tliose distinguishing marks of living 
bodies — to be conceivable in nliysico-cliemical 
terms. But it is also maiulaiueu as against this 
tliat the way of pliysico-iOiemical analysis and 
synthesis yields hut an abstract nroduct falling 
short of wiiat answei.s to that tnio d^ensemble which 
Comte advocated in tlie study of tlie living. 

( 6 ) Meelianistic tlieory in biology may he said 
to follow two main types, so far as regards tlie 
relation to teleology. Sometimes it lias no trailio 
with teleology at all, and is still alllicted with 
what von Baer called ‘ teleophobia,’ in its jealousy 
for the mechanical explanati<m. Sometimes again 
—and tliis repres(mts the predominant tendency— 
it finds room for tlie tcdeological view, re-aflirmmg 
in tact the Aristotelian doctrine of the internal 
teleology of the living thing, which is its self¬ 
regulation. 

(c) But, with the more synthetic method in¬ 
volved in this type of mechanistic theory, vitalism 
has appeared once again in the history or biological 
theory, if in subtler and more elusive forms. The 
dillereiice between the prevalent mechanistic theory 
and the vitalistic hypothesis may be expressed in 
the distinction due to Driesch between statical 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 290. 

2 L’Evolution criaXrice, Paris, 1907, Lng. Ir., Ijoncion, 1911 
p. 60 ff. 

» lb. p. 81. 
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and dynamical teleolo^^y.^ Whereas in statical 
teleolo^^y tlie processes of life are judged to be 

n )osive in virtue of a given machine-like order 
orm undeilying theni, in dynnniical teleology 
it is in virtue of (heir possession of a peculiar 
autonomy; and dynamical teleology leads, as 
Dries(!h tiiinks, to some form of vitalism. We 
sui)pose L. J. Henderson, wlio is a mechanist, 
might then he also named a statical teleologist; 
lor, while on the whole persuaded that organiza¬ 
tion (the central issue between tlie mechanism 
and vitalism of to-ilay) is capable of explanation— 
though not as vet explained—in physico-chemical 
terms, he is also persuaded that the teleological 
concept of organization, if to he fou/jd aiso in 
sociology and in the meteorological cycle, is a 
necessary biological category, and that a mech¬ 
anistic physiology is at fault in not re(;ognizing 
this.^ Hut, tliough he thus believes wilh i)ries(;h 
in teleology as an ‘irreducible peculiarity’ of 
vital plienomena, he is not a dynamical teleologist 
in the neo-vitalist sense. He might allow that 
organisms, like machines, are inert embodiments 
of pur{)osi veness ; he would not allow that they 
are actuated by purposivenesa. 

(d) 'riie anti-mechanists also fall into two main 
groups. In the first are the neo-vitalists, of whom 
Driesch is the most prominent representative. 
They contend that biological processes are not 
properly explicable as physico-chemical processtjs 
witliin the living matter of tlie organism, but that 
some non-physical principh^ {like Driescli’s en- 
telechy or unifying causality) imiuesses itself 
upon those processc.s, to susj)cnd, regulate, or 
control the [ihy.sical and chemical reactions. 
With su(di a princi{)Ie at work, the outcome of 
events, experimentally considered at least, is no 
longer detiuniinate and unequivocal. Bergsonfs 
^lan Vital is such anotlier non-pcrceptual det«;r- 
miner. Now, as Beigson realizes,^ the (’ontention 
of neo-vitalism is relevant and weighty on the 
critical side, but on its jiositive side is beset with 
dilHcuIlies. hi von granted the existence of the 
mysterious non-mechanical semi-psychical entitj^ 
postulated in the theory, it is im{)ossible to say 
where and how it works in the biological processes. 

In recent constructions, no doubt, there is none of 
the crudity ridiculed by Molifere in the older 
vitalism wlien he declared tlie cause of sleep to be 
the ‘dormitivc virtue’ (which reminds one of the 
Johnsonian legend that the noise of wheels was 
once attributed by the learned doctor to the 
strepituosity of circumrotatory motion). All the 
same the conia'ption of ni'o-vital ism remains 
mystical in quality, and biological science is re¬ 
luctant to entmtain it. An entity such as Driesch 
formubates, which is neitlier an energy nor a 
material suInstance but an agent sui generis, non- 
spatial, albeit acting into .space, non-material, but 
logically belonging to nature, may have a strangm 
fascination for tlie metaphysician, but will hardly 
retain a place for itself in the world of scientific 
explanation. We are assured, moreover, that the 
second law of thermo-dynamics, which entelechy 
is said to be capable of suspending, will hold even 
in the obscure cases in morphology on which 
Driesch founds his theory.'* W^e are also assured 
that the non-physical soiiiethiug which is supposed 
to intervene in physical and chemical processes 
is invariably de[)cndent u{)on the existence of 
physical and (‘Iiemical conditions, yet it is not 
explained what part these conditions play in 

1 The History and Theory of Vitalism, p. 6 ; cf. also The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism (Oijbrd Lectures), 
Edlnbur^fh, 1908, ii. 

> Philosophical Itcvieu), vol. xxvil. no. 6 [1918], p. 575 f. 

> Creative Erolution, p. 44, note. 

* Jj. J. llonderaon, in Philosophical lieview, xxvii. no. 0, 
p. 574. 


bringing about the actual results. ‘ Vitalism sets 
itsel? hard task indei'd in .seeking to steer be¬ 
tween the Scylla and Charyhdis of the mechanical 
and metaphysical explanations.^ 

(3) BioU)gLsm.—{<i) Even as a scientific hypo- 
the.sis neo-vital ism appears already on the way to 
occupy an intermeiliate position. The issue now 
seems to lie between some kind of mechani.sm and 
a form of teleological theory even more anti- 
mechanistic tlian neo-vitalism. For want of a 
better name, the theory may be called ‘ bioiogism.’ 
It is the biological as distinguished from the 
mechanical theory of life. It is vitalistic in a sense, 
for it regards it as impossible to conceive distinct¬ 
ively biological phenomena in physical and chemi¬ 
cal term.s. For it the autonomy of life is more 
than a statical conception involving a teleological 
and noil-mechanical relationsliip between mechani¬ 
cal things and firocesses. The autonomy of life is 
a dynamical conception, involving a dynamical 
teleology. But it is the living organism itself, and 
not some directive force within it, as in properly 
vitalistic theory, that is dominant in organic 
activity. Tlie organism exists as such, and its 
.stnudure and activities are the expression of its 
existence. 

(6) Here, as Ih claimed by J. S. Haldane,3 a protagonist of the 
biological tlieory of life, we have a good working hypothesiH, 
nece.ssary to biologibls, and capable of overcoming the failures 
of the j)hy8i<*o-(;heinical conception. Biology, he urges, is 
something very tlilTerent from physico-chemistry applied to 
life. Its phenomena ditfer, not merely in comi>lexiLy but also 
In kind, from physico-chemical phenomena. Although physico- 
chemistry has much to teach us concerning the origin and 
dcsliny of the material and energy in the body, it fails to 
tlirow light upon the apparently teleological ordering of that 
material and energy. The iriadecpiacy of the ph.vsico-chemical 
explanatiofj appears when we eriier into the doe})er protdems 
of the organi.sm’s activity, not to say fundamental problems, 
such as reproduction and heredity. Animal heat, rehpiration, 
(Mrculation—to take these examples from physiology--all con¬ 
tain teleological {i.e. physiological) elements that do not yield 
to physico-clumiical analysis. Life is a unity of structure, en¬ 
vironment, and activity, and is not resolvable into mechanism. 
Separate a living pari from its environment, or suspend its 
activity, and you alter it comi>leLely. What tlx'refore matter 
and energy are to )>hysic8, or the atom to chemistry, the living 
organism is to biology. 

(c) Habiane is further of opinion that, inconsistent with each 
other as are the biological and ordinary physico-chemical 
theories of life (so that per.sonally he would as soon go back to 
the mythology of his Saxon forefathers as to the mechuniKtic 
physiology), a common meeting-ground between biology and 
phjsico-chemistry will yet be discovered. That will mean, 
however, not a reduction of the organic to the inorganity but 
the inclusion of the inorganic within the domain of biology.4 
In such an opinion the contrast between the principles of 
mechanism and bioiogism is sharply revealed, but with it we 
seem to be carried beyond the universe of discourse of natural 
science. 

{d) It appears to us that in their bearing upon 
scientific exqJanation tlie dilierence.s between the 
mecliani.st or .statical telooIojL,dst and the biologi.st 
or dynamical teleologist (if wo may wrest Driescli’s 
terms to our own use) is not so very radical after 
all. It is signilioant that Henderson accepts tlie 
mechanistic hypothesis as upon the whole most con¬ 
sistent with tlie evidence,® and that Haldane 
advocates the biological hypothesis on account of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the ordinary mechanistic 
{i.e. phy sico-chemical) explanation.^ They both 
accept the principle of organic autonomy, and are 
good Aristotelians (as indeed Driesch is also), and 
possibly they would unite upon the formula: 

‘ Not mechanism or vitalism, but mechanism and 
teleology.’ This is a thesis admirably supported 

* J. S. Haldane, The New Physiology, Ivondon, 1919, p. 137. 

2 Cf. R. Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, Eng. 
tr., London, 1912, p. 181. 

3 The New Physiology, p. 48 ; cf. also Mechanism, Life, av4 
Personality, London, 1913, Organism and Knvironrnent, N.'^w 
Haven, London and Oxford, 1917, Life and Finite Iruiividu- 
ality (Two Synmosia), London, 1918. 

4 The New Physiology, p. 19; Mechanism, Life, and Ptr> 
sonality, p. 100. 

® Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no. 6, p. 676. 

The New Physiology, p. 49. 
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by R. F. Alfred Hoernl6,^ who would make the 
particular point that in biology teleology not only 
18 compatible with mechanism but is ‘logically 
dominant ’ over it. Teleological terms are requirecf, 
he says, not as substitutes for physico-chemical 
terms but to express the dominancy of the struc¬ 
tures and processes of life, which—as he goes on 
to say—cannot be reduced to exclusively physico¬ 
chemical terms without disregard of the difference, 
on which Bergson insists so strikingly, between 
the living and the dead. 

(^) In an intimate and eloquent discussion of mechanism and 
vitalism J. Arthur Thomson ^ makes it abundantly clear that 
biologism is at present no more than a descriptive or methodo¬ 
logical iDheory. It distinguishes itself from mechanism in 
demanding ultra-mechanical categories, but what these cate¬ 
gories should be is not as yet determinate. He himself de¬ 
scribes the organism in Bergsonian language os ‘a historic 
being which has traded with time, and has enreglstered within 
itself past experiences and experiments, and which has ever its 
conative bow bent towards the future.’** Hesitating to inter¬ 
polate with Driesch and the positive vitalists a new agency or 
directive activity, he is content to say that the organism reveals 
new aspects of reality, transcending theoretically mechanical 
formulation. 

3. Psychology.—(1) Body and mind.- — (a) If tlie 
teleological standpoint is required in the scientilie 
explanation of the world of organic nature, it is 
also required in respect of the world of mind or 
consciousness. The world of mind is the native 
spliereof purposive activity, and only a very ah.stract 
view of it can dispense with teleological categories. 
According to VV. K. Sorley’s^ analysis, the t^or trast 
between a purely mechanical and a purposive system 
lies in this, that, althougli purpose is consistent 
with the law of causation and ti e principle of the 
conservation of energy, yet as the result of a pur¬ 
pose or mental idea there is a liberation of energy 
passing from the potential to the kinetic form, and 
the same purpose may also control, non-mecihani- 
cally, the direction of the movement. Therefore 
it is not to account completely for the activity of a 
purposive system to describe it in merely mechan¬ 
istic terms. When this position is challenged (as 
it is in psychology as well as in biology), as not 
lilting into the mechanistic hypothe.^is, the dhscus- 
sion pas.ses inevitably into the speculative sphere. 

(6) In psychology the mechanistic position founds upon the 
Cartesian law of p 83 ’cho-ph}'sical parallelism, which represents 
the relation between l>rain-j)ro(,’esse8 and psj’chical changes as 
one not of interaction but of concomitance, and it usually takes 
the form of the parallelistic hypothesis known as conscious 
automatism or psychic.al epipbenomenalism {lie[fleitenichrin- 
xnig), in which Inner or conscious states are accounte<l for as 
collateral products of the physical phenomena. On such prin¬ 
ciples as are embodied in this form of psycho-pliysical parallel¬ 
ism, the appearance of purf)Ose or ideal direction is an illusion, 
and the consciousness of purpose either belongs to a different 
order or level of reality or is simply a result or effect, however 
vague, shadowy, impalpable, of the neural organization. On 
the first alternative, every neurosis has its psychosis, hut they 
cannot affect each other. On the second alternative, every 
neurosis has its psychosis, but the neurosis cannot react even 
a very little upon tlx- psychosis. Either, then, the mechanical 
theory does not aj)plv to consciousness or the principle of the 
(conservation of energy breaks down. The mechanist must 
either give up his case or overthrow the foundations of hia 
faith. If this line of argument laid down by J. Ward 6 he valid, 
then we are free to turn from the rneichanistic hypothesis to one 
that allows full value to the teleologdcal appearance of conscious 
life, say, the animistic theory which has so long persisted in 
human thought and for which W. McDougall 8 has made out 
so strong a ca.se in recent times, or the douhle-aspeict theory 
with which the name of C. Lloyd Morgan 7 may be associated, 
and which J. Arthur Thomson favours as in line with his bio¬ 
logical contention, largely based on a study of behaviour, that 
the organism is a psycho-physical unity.8 

(2) Psychologism.~{a) But the working scientist 
need notcomtnit himself to any speculative position 
on the problem of the relation between what we 

^ Philosophical llevicAO, vol. xxvii. no. 6, p. 629 ff. 

2 The System of Animate Nature, vol. i. lect. v. 

8 Jb. i. IW. 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 3:{rd session, 1911- 
12, p. 210 ff. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. pt. iii. 

8 Body and Mind, London, 1911. 

7 Scientia, xviii. (1916] 1-16. 

8 The System of Animate Nattcre, lect. vii., esp. p, 247 ff. 


call body and what we call mind. If he is of 
ojiinion that p.sychology is more than physiology, 
as biology \h more than physico-chemislry, he can 
at least aflirin a de.sciqitive or metliodological 
‘ psychologism,’ tran.scending merely biological 
concepts and claiming teleological categories of its 
own, exclusive and irreducible. A merely physio¬ 
logical psychology, avers J. S. Haldane, is as 
inadequate as a mechanical physiology. A con¬ 
scious organism, which reacts not only in sjiace hut 
also in time, and in its temporal reactions joins 
itself at once to the actual past and the poten¬ 
tial future, shows itself to he more than a mere 
organism, such as we commonly regard a j)lant as 
being. The relation to its environment, which is 
established througli perception and volition, is no 
mere external relation, as in the case of a mere 
organism. There is a real conne.vion between the 
external world and Die intemal organic world. 
The environment is '■ t< h-ohigically dcitcrmined ’ 
by our organic needs, and hut lor this ‘ teleologi¬ 
cal determinism ’ the world of our conscious experi¬ 
ence would lack unity and coherence. To disre¬ 
gard therefore the jesycliological aspect of living 
things, espeeially human beings, and to describe 
their behaviour in other than psychological terms 
is to deal unduly in abstractions.* 

(b) If we may extend a remark of J. Arthur Thomson,* In 
which this idea of the autonomy both of biology and of jisycho- 
logy is summed up, tlit^re is not one science of nature hut 
several. There is the physical order of nature—the inorganic 
world—where mechanism is dominant (always on the assump¬ 
tion, as W. R, SorIey3 rcmiinds us, that qualitative differences 
are really reducible to quantitative difference's of molecular and 
infra-molecular structure). There is the vital order of nature 
—the world of organisms--where mechanism is in logical sub¬ 
ordination to teleology ; and there is the psychical order of 
nature—the world of mind—where purpose is dominant. In 
biology the primacy of the biological standpoint, and in psy¬ 
chology the primacy of the psychological standpoint, is to be 
naiiita ried. 

(8) Discontinuity. —It may he thougdit that dis¬ 
continuity of tlie categories makes against a unified 
theory of natures, such as mechanism offers. But 
a unified theory of nature does not require, says 
IIoernl6, ‘ the reduction of all universals to one 
kind, or the restriction of all variables to one type 
of values,’ hut may be achieved by ‘the correlation 
of dill'erent ty ])es or groups or levels of phenomena. ’ ^ 
It is such a (correlation, or cumulative integration, 
that is here supported. Nor need exception to it 
be taken in the nam('. of ultimate or metaphysical 
unity. The categories of meclianism, life, and 
mind, which are fundamental hypotheses of natural 
science, arc, in the wider view of philosophy, only 
iiovisional. It is possible, as .1. S. Haldane has 
lirited, that the })iinciple of continuity may yet be 
amply vindicated oven in the scientific order of 
nature, and that without surrender to the mechan¬ 
istic hypothesis. From hi.s own standpoint of 
]>hilosopnical idealism he can say tliat the cate¬ 
gories are the forms which the riches of the spiritual 
world assume in their progress towards the truly 
real.® 

4 . Sociolog’y.—(1) Pwo functions of psycholoay. 
—A. E. Taylor® sjicaks of two functions of psycho¬ 
logy. The fust, wliich is not its jirojier function 
hut which it exercises ‘ pending the majority of 
cerebral physiology,’ is to set forth mental pro¬ 
cesses as mechanical uniformities of sequence. 
The other function is to treat of purposive activi¬ 
ties and adjustments, and thereby to afford a 
suitable terminology for the sociological sciences, 
and in particular ethics and history. Apart from 

1 Mechanism, Life, and Personality, p. Ill ff. 

^ Introd. to Science, London, 1911, p. 163; cf. also HJ ix. 
1911], X. (19121. 

8 Moral Values and the Idea of God (Gifford Lecturesy 
Cambridge, 1918, m 407. 

* Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no. 6, p. 641. 

8 The New Physiology, p. 166. 

8 Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, p. 300. 
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the teleological s^itihols sn[)i»li(Hl by psychology 
ethical apj>reciatK)Ti an(i historical mterpretatioi 
would be iinpossihle. With this remark let n 
pass to the considcratio?! of the teleological methoc 
in ethics and hislory. 

(2) EtJncs. —d'he teleological standpoint lias iti 
place in ethical tlieory, just as teleological symbol 
ism necessaiily enteis into the appreciation oi 
conduct. Aimujg the possible divisions of ethica' 
tlicories a fundanumtal one is into the teleologicai 
and the formal or j\iral. In the first case the 
moral standard is represented by the idea of gooc 
or value, in tJie second by that of duty or right. 
The (eleological theory, which is found in Greek 
philosophy, takes the form either of hedonism or, 
as F. Paulsen,^ l)orrowing an Aristotelian term 
ihrases it, of ‘energism.’ With Aristotle as witl 
Mato the ethical eml or id(^al Nvas the gootl person¬ 
ally realized in social relations as tlie actualization 
or full fruition of human powers and capacities. 
In modern ethical theory l)oth the hedonistic and 
energistic forms of the teleological method have 
been revived. The formal or jural method is older 
than the other, as attaching itself to the legalistic 
stage of religion. Tlirough Judaism it entered 
into theological ethics, and it received classical 
exposition at the hands of Kant, the fundamental 
idea of wlio.se ethic.s is the original mental principle 
of the good will. As against a Kantian formalism 
and in favour of the teleological standpoint in 
ethical theory, it has often been urged that norms 
and motives of action are not abstract and tran¬ 
scendental principles but, as psychology and history 
teach us, generalized rules of the will which grow 
out of individual and social experience, and their 
value consists not in delining but in their power of 
promoting the ethical end.^ 

(3) History.—{(i) The teleological principle has 
also been applied to the interpretation of tlie pro¬ 
cess of history. As we have already noticed, a 
teleological view of history took shape under the 
influence of Christianity, receiving various ex¬ 
pression in Augustine and Thomas Aijuinas. But 
it wius not until liOssing and Herder, or rather not 
until Hegel, that history was rellectively and 
intimately treated in the light of the Aristotelian 
j)rinciples of continuity and development. 

(Jb) yio may disting'iiish in this connexion three tyi)e8 of 
historical theor}'. J. »S. Mill recognized the printnple of con¬ 
tinuity, but in hl« ‘inverse deductive’ method ho applied to 
historical development the atomizing, mechanizing^ principles 
of Deniocritu.s and I>esc-artes, treatinj^ history as a kind of 
social dynamics, hnnmn motives and actions as causes and 
effects, anti the course of events as a rigjorously deterinim'd 
sctiuence. A(,^ainst this view it may be maintained that the 
hypothesis of mo(diani('al ('.ausation is irrelevant in the sphere 
of history and of 8ocit)loi;y in g^etieral, as in the sphere of 
psycholoj^y in it,s most characteristic aspect. Psychical events 
are not (Inly appreciated by means of suhpersonal cAte^fories. 

A similar criticism is applicable to Herlicrt Spencer’s theory of 
history. Although .Spenc(>r, here following Comte, applies the 
idea of orcauic or super-or^^anic evolution to the interpretation 
of the historical process, he never really breaks with the convic¬ 
tion—‘ fixed proliably in his mind,’ says J. T. Metz, ‘througrh his 
en^ineerinjf education’3—that change and pro‘;re8S in smiiety, 
as m nature and mind, are explicable on mechanical principles. 

(c) The second type of historical tlicfiry is represented by 
Hepel himself, for whom the course of events is a continuity, 
not of mechanii'al (yiiisation but of evolutionary development. 

It is still a rijfidly determined movement, but it is teleologically 
conceived, the end dominalinj.;- tlie process. ‘As the g^erm 
carries within itself the whole nature of the tree, the flavour 
and the form of the fruits, so the first vestiges of mind virtually 
contain the whole history ’•* The history of society is for 
IIeg:el the riecc.ssary evolution of the immanent Idea, and the 
process is fixed in all its stages. Through human interests and 
actions the final purpose of history is carried out, but the 
urpose itself-Huch is the absolute cunning; of reason—is 
cyond and external to human interests and actions.® 

* hitrod. to Philosophy, Knj;. tr., London, iSila, i>. -121. 

Cf. O. Oallovvay, The Principles of Religiinis bevelopynent, 
f.ondon, p, ft. 

'•i Jlist. of Enropcan Thonpht, iv. 619, note. 

^ Philosophic dcr (jcschichte, ed. 1848, p. 21, quoted by 
l.'allovvay, p. 6. 

® Cf. J. Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 149. 


(d) It may be objected to this organic view that, in so 
g;eneraIizing;Ahe conception of historical development, it does 
not bring; out its true nature as a process of interaction between 
conscious and self-conscious minds. Nor doe.s it aj>f)ear to offer 
a true rationale of human progress. A better explanation of 
the historical process, in our jud'^^ment, is implied in the words 
of G. Galloway, who, following-Sieheck, sa 3’8 ; ‘Progress is the 
spiritual vocation of humanity : it is a U.sk whicn it sets to 
itself, notan inherent necessity of its constitution. The . . . 
ideal is freely pursued, and what oug;ht to be is never that 
which perforce must be.’ i In other words, the or^fanic view is 
to be replaced by the historical or spiritual view, in which the 
freedom of human personality is more clearly acknowIed|?ed.2 

(r) The fuller justification of such a position must lie in the 
metapfiysical spliere. It may be here oliserved tiiat the third 
t\ pe of historical theory inig;ht be disting;iiished from the others 
as teleolo^fical indetermiiii.sm. In it development is acknow- 
led(,jed to be epigenetic or, in Wundt’s phrase, creatively 
8\nthetic, whereas in the teleolog;ical and mechanical determin¬ 
isms above named development is the necessary effect, as it 
were, of an attraction from before or an impulsion from behind, 
of a vis a fronte or a vis a (ergo. 

if) It may be al.so ob.servcd that teleological in¬ 
determinism in the theory of historical .science 
naturally leads in metaphyHie.s to a form of spiritual 
pluralism {q.v.), that teleological determinism 
makes a ready alliance with pantheism, and that 
mechanical determinism is at hojne in a natural¬ 
istic or positivistic setting. Yet it is not without 
significance that in J. S. Mill a survival of the 
deistic tendency of thought is to be found. For it 
may be not unjustly .said tliat deism, as a dogmatic 
or theological position, with its shallow rational¬ 
izing of religion and its mechanical conception 
of the relation of God to the world, largely pro¬ 
moted what J. Koyco calls the ‘ mechanistic dogma’ 
of our time. An ‘absentee God’ may he done 
without, so long as the meclianism of the universe 
keeps going. At any rate naturalism, deism, 
lantheism, and pluralism will meet us as we jiass 
rom the world of scientific explanation into that 
of philosophical and religious interjiretation. 

C. Telp:()logy in spiritual interpretation. 
—I. Universal teleology.—As we view the world 
in its totality and seek to discover it.s moaning, wo 
pass from empirical description and scientific or 
ogical explanation to spiritual, i.e. philosopliical 
^nd religious, interpretation. Here we are face to 
Tice with the metapliy.sical aspect of teleology, 
ivhich is the a8j)ect it has chiefly presented in 
listory. The need of a philosophical interpreta- 
ion of the world has always been more or less 
lon.sciously realized, and in recent years there has 
leen a renewal of interest in the (feeper problems 
)f nature, mind, and spirit. JMiifosophy and 
eligion alike welcome the tendency among natural 
icientists to make incursions into what sciencm 
as for long regarded as the ‘ foreign field ’ of 
nctapliysics—a tendency begotten of the increasing 
ecognition that no more Uiaii materialism does 
laturalism speak the last word on the perennial 
iietaohysioal problems. This h;is been largely due to 
the liberating intluence of biology,’ ^ and is marked 
mong biologists. We have already noticed the 
lealistic position of J. S. Haldane, and Driesch 
as advanced beyond a conceptual phenomenalism, 
laving even formulated a critical metaphysic 
•vhicli leans to theism.^ The new and wider 
icientific outlook is well reflected in the signilicant 
lostscript to T. C. Chamberlin’s disciission of the 
:eogonic, geological, and biological processes in 
is remarkable book, The Origin of the Earth : “ 

‘ It is our personal view that what we conveniently reg^ard as 
lerely material is at the same time spiritual, that what we try 
o reduce to the mechanistic is at the same time volitional; Imt 
hether this be so or not, the emergence of what we call the 
ving from the inorganic and the emergence of wjjat we call the 
vaychic from the physiologic, were at once the transcendent and 
.he transcendental features of the earth’s evolution.’ 


1 Realm of Ends, p. 48. 

2 Gf. W. James, Tne Will to Believe, New York and London, 
1897, p. 246. 

3 Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 66. 

* The hist, and Theory of Vitalism, pt. ii., esp. p. 232 ff, 

® Chicago and London, 1916, 
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2 . Teleology and naturalism.— (a) It ia the 

essence of naturalism to construe tlie phenomena 
of life, mind, and society in terms of the mechani¬ 
cal and non-teleological conceptions which serve in 
physical science. liut we are persuaded that thus 
to reduce the world to a mechanism is to fail to 
account for large tracts of experience. Mechanism 
is an undeniaoly excellent methodical principle, 
but is inadequate as an ontological dogma. More¬ 
over, with the mechanistic dogma teleology cannot 
live, i.e. teleology as philosophical interpretation. 
It has ever been the contention of teleologists 
from Aristotle onwards that meaning and purpose 
underlie all material and mechanical processes, 
that mind or spirit is ideally prior to matter and 
more fundamental to reality. Naturalism, it may 
be said, ignores the distinction implied in Lotze^s 
remark that ‘ the machinery which produces the 
image of a phenomenon is not identical with the 
meaning of this image.’ ^ 

(d) The counter-contention of spiritual j)hilo- 
sophy is to be justilied on epistemological grounds, 
as by J. Ward in Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
Ward insists boldly with Kant that the intellect 
makes or fashions, though it does not create, 
nature. He shows that the fundamental principles 
of knowledge, unity, causality, and regularity 
have entered anthropomorphically into our concep¬ 
tion of nature, and that nature itself as one and 
uniform is teleological, being found conformable 
to human intelligence and amenable to human ends. 
The result is that unity of nature and man in one 
rational and coherent scheme of things, that con¬ 
fronting of human reason by universal reason, in 
which idealism or spiritualism has always consisted. 
It is the fault of naturalism, as Pringle-Pattison 
expresses it, that it prematurely closes the record, 
that it substantiates the antecedents in abstraction 
from their consequents. 

* There is no system,’ as he sayfl, * no whole o( beini?, no real 
fact at all, till the exterrial g-atliers itself up, as it were, into 
internality, and existence sums itself up in the conscious soul.’^ 

q. The essence of teleological interpretation.— 

Theological interpretation is then confessedly 
anthropomorphic, or, as P, C. S. Schiller would 
say, humanistic. It rests upon the general episte¬ 
mological principle of analogy, and is itself a 
particular instance of it. According to the tele- 
ologist, the worlds of nature and history are to be 
interi)reted after the analogy of tlie purposeful life 
of which man is conscious in himself. Since Hume 
and Kant, at any rate, the analogical character of 
the teleological principle has been widely recog¬ 
nized. We saw it in Lotze, who believed none the 
less that the category of end or purpose allorded a 
delinite clue to the nature of ultimate reality. 
We may see it in 13ergson, who, however, regards 
the cal egory of end or purpose as aj)|)licahle only 
to the lower scientific order of reality. Yet, as 
H. Hoflding’ points out, Pergson hini.self actually 
employs the principle of analogy along with that 
of intuition With him intuition is only the first 
step towards the interpretation of reality. As 
mechanism proceeds by analogy in taking the 
organism to oe a machine, and (inalism in making 
it respond to a preconceived plan, so is it not to 
go by analogy to understand life as an Han^ a 
thrust, an ellort? But in this instance, it must be 
allowed, the analogy is drawn not as in finalism 
from the intelligent self-conscious life, but from 
tlie spontaneous and semi-conscious psychical life. 
While there is force in this criticism of Bergson’s 
position, it does not follow that Bergson’s philo¬ 
sophy of life is thereby discredited. All nieta- 
physic, as Leibniz said, is founded on analogy. 

1 Kh-iru>. Schriften, iii. 22Q, quoted by Merz, iii. 649. 

3 I'hf Idea of God, n. 215 ; of. also p. S32. 

8 Modern Philosophers, Euk- tr., lx)ndon, 1915. p. 290 ff. (see 
ref. at p. 292 to Den menneskehge Tanke, French ea., pp. 318-327). 


Apart from the analogy of human experience, no 
kind of knowledge would be possible, and it is 
entirely reasonable to proceed by way of that 
analogy to the consideration of the truly and 
ultimately real. But it may be urged, as aVuiiiist 
Bergson, that the analogy of purposeful sclf-con- 
scious activity—so central a feature in human 
experience—oilers a better cine to the nature of 
the ab.soliite experience than iloes any analogy 
based on experience which is siibj)ersonaI. In any 
case what is claimed here is that teleology is a 
valid principle of interpretation, and that divine 
purjiqse may be recognized as a true cosmic 
principle. We shall see that, if divine purpose 
18 actually so recognized, the analogia nommis 
must not be pressed in detail. 'The category of 
purpose or end, viewed from tlie side of the 
Ab.solute, requires to be delicately handled. 

4. Pragmatic teleology. — Bragmatism {q.v.) 
claims to be dillerent from otln r philosopnies 
in respect of the clearness of its consciousness that 
teleology is no more than a methodological pOvStu- 
late. It is astounded at the misunderstanding re¬ 
vealed in the recent criticisnH that it assumes a teleo¬ 
logical constitution of the universe guaranteeing 
in meditpval fashion satisfaction to human desires 
and needs—an assumption out of keeping, the 
critic adds, with the spiritual [iluralism or radical 
empiricism which pragmatism generally professes. 
In reply F. C. S. Schiller‘S insists that, while the 
pragmatist makes use of the tehjological principle, 
it is not for him an a priori truth that the universe 
is going to prove goon and to be found favourable 
to his desires. His is a heuristic teleology. He 
assumes connnensurability between the Hnj)reme 
reality and human faculty, and then acts upon the 
assumption in liope. In contrast to this methodo¬ 
logical optimism, one recalls the attitude of 
Bertrand KusselJ,^ who rej)udiate 8 the ‘ will to 
believe’ as an argument and ean only face the 
universe with ‘unyielding despair.’ For, accord¬ 
ing to his naturalistic view, the universe is blind 
to good and evil and indill’erent to human interests. 
Ferhaps, as C. A. Richardson^ suggests, it is the 
preoccupation of logi(;al pluralism with the objec¬ 
tive side of experience that leads it to look upon 
the notion of teleology with doubt and suspicion. 
But more likely the attitude arises out of a j)ersonal 
conviction or resolution of character. 

5 . Teleology in personal idealism.—(«) Where 

personal idealism means spiritual pluralism of a 
theistic type, the concept of purpose applied to the 
interpretation of the universe yields a conclusion 
that satislies. Consider first now thorougligoing 
an application of this concept is emliodied in 
personal i<iealism. It conceives reality, as in the 
monadisms of Leibniz and Lotze, as consisting of 
a ])lurality of experiencing subjects or spiritual 
centres of experience. In this it builds upon the 
analogy in respect of pni'iiosiveness between human 
perso'is and tlie lower forms of organic life, and 
upon the conjecture that even inorganic matter is 
composed of purjiosive individuals. Like organic 
species arrested in their evolution, or apparently 
so, these exhibit the minimum of spontaneity and 
the maximum of habit, according to the idea 
expressed J. Ward, ‘Routine presupposes 

antecedent living purpose.’® The essential nature 
of the monads or spiritual individuals is atlirmed 
to bo their .self-activity, involving self-determina¬ 
tion (conscious, subconscious, or unconscious) in 

1 J. M. Warbeke, in Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, xvi. [1919] 207, ‘ A Medieval Aspect of 
Pra^^matisin.’ 

2 Ib. xvi. 548, * Methodolo^fical Telcolojj^y.’ 

S Philosophical Essays, Ixjndon, 1910, p. fjOff. 

^ I^iriiual Pluralism, Oainbrid^^e, 1919, p. 17. 

8 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 33r(l HeaHiori, 1911-12, 
p. 260 ; cf. also (j. A. Richardson, Spiritual Pluralism, p. 53. 
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reference to ends. Thus spirit and spontaneity 
wliich iiatiira/isni Imnislies from the world, an 
restored on this panpsychist hypothesis through 
out the whoJe vast range of experience. Jhit tlia' 
coherent experience may be made })OssibIe, i 
sym[tatbetic rapport or responsive sympathy is, as 
with ijotze, postulated among the monads. 

(b) With this the theory of nersonal idealism 
advances from its pluralistic base to its final 
theistic position, in wliich the world-ground is also 
teleologically conceived. Sympathetic rapport 
implies unity in the plurality, and unity implies 
a unifying ])iinciple, and the unifying principle 
is best stated nut in the abstract terms char¬ 
acteristic of absolutist systems but in terms of 
that conative unity, that striving after the realiza¬ 
tion of ends, which is given at once in tlie most 
simple and the most complex individual experience ; 
and in terms, moreover, of conscious and self- 
conscious activity, according to the teleological 
rinciple of the interpretation of the lower by the 
igher. Further, if we describe the world-ground 
as an ultimate self-conscious will, we are not to 
think of it, as in absolute idealism, as a purely 
immanent principle. Though God mves unity or 
system to the plurality of monads, He is not film- 
self tlie unity in which they subsist. There is a 
principle of distinction in a self-conscious mind, 
m virtue of which it belongs to itself and does 
not merely enter into other selves. So it is that 
G. Galloway,^ c.^., presses to a theistic conclusion. 

(c) 'rhe map of reality consists, according to 
this theistic argument, of simj)le monads interact¬ 
ing within a common medium or environment, 
which is grounded in a transcendent self-conscious 
will. It is claimed that the thc'ory olfers a better 
key to the understanding of unity and individual¬ 
ity than absolute idealism or natural realism can 
supply. It is a brave attempt at any rate (and 
tins is our })articular point) to justify the teleo¬ 
logical view of the universe on metaphysical 
grounds. Whether it yields too much to the 
voluntaristic psychology we do not pretend to 
jud^e ; but we apprecijite its consistency with the 
theism of the moral and religious consciousness, in 
which the teleological character of the world is felt. 

‘At the heart of relig^ion and morality,' says Siebeck, ‘ Is the 
feelinj^^ that the existence an<l development of the world is not 
&n indifferent matter, but is designed to realise a highest Uood.'^ 
When therefore ethical theism, with its religious 
conception of God as the absolutely good, is set 
beside the metaphysical theism of the pluralistic 
approach to reality, it seems possible to state a con¬ 
clusion in terms such as these. ( 1 ) In the language 
of philosophy : though individual existences and 
personal spirits have a being for themselves and 
are variously endowed with spontaneity, the 
development of experience remains in the control 
of the world-ground. ( 2 ) In the language of 
theology : though the actions of the creature are 
not absolutely b)reortlained or predestinated but 
manifest spontaneity and free<l(;m in various 
degrees, they fall within the providential govern¬ 
ment of God. ( 3 ) In the language both of 
philosophy and of theology, and in Galloway’s 
concluding words, if the vvoild have its ground in 
a self-conscious and ethical will, which compre¬ 
hends and sustains all the iiuU\idual centres of 
experience, faith in a providential order of things 
is suhiciently justilied.^ 

6 . Teleology of deism.—(a) While it may be 
said from the humanist side that the develojiment 
of the universe is towards the goal of spiritual 
personality, it is difficult to conceive of the world- 
process sub specie, ccternitatis. The deistic con- 
1 Phil wiphy of Rrb'qion, p]dinburgh, 1914, pp. 402-456. 

5 (Jrher Freiheit, FiUii icklimg, uTid Vormehxtng, 1911, p. 45 
^quoted by Galloway, p. 4:^9) 

* Galloway, pp. 447-449. 


ception of it, however, is an easy target for criticism. 
Its view of the world has been de.scribed as ‘ heter- 
otelic.’ The world is regarded as a sphere of 
divine purpose, hut divine purpose is as it were 
imposed upon it from without. There is an 
inherent dualism in this, as J. 8 . Mill realized. 

(b) In tlie traditional form of the ‘argument 
from design,’ where the setting is deistic, the 
divine Artificer fashioned the world to its present 
foini out of an already given matter ; or else, as 
in the ecclesia-stical doctrine, the matter was first 
created out of nothing by divine power, then 
shaped by divine wisdom and benencence. But 
this initial dissociation of matter and form is 
inconceivable, and lias been ‘as much a bugbear 
as a chimsera.’^ The idea of external adaptation 
sliouhl be replaced by that of internal or immanent 
purpose. God is not beyond or even alongside His 
world, says a truer theism ; He is within it as 
'mmanent life, will, intelligence. 

(c) In the sphere of history, as in the sphere of 
nature, the deistic teleology is also superficial and 
‘nadequate. Its language, if not inappropriate in 
/he world of concrete relationshins in which religion 
ives and moves, can hardly be literally applied in 

p!iiloso[)hy. It looks upon God as a moral governor 
who imposes His laws upon man after the fashion 
of an earthly potentate. But, says a truer theism 
again, the divine laws are not externally imposed, 
but are immanent in man’s heart and conscience ; 
and the divine providence is not exercised ab extra, 
but is an immanent righteousness working in and 
through free human agency. 

(d) May we not say that the end or purpose of 
fod in nature and history is His self-rnanifesta- 
ion or self-communication to personal self-con¬ 
scious individuals capable of a spiritual response 
to Him whereby His own life receives enrichment? 
But, even in so saying, we speak in the manner of 
;nen in terms of time rather tlian eternity. 

The purgation of purpose.—(a) Witli the deep¬ 
ening of its philosophical interpretation, the tele- 
dogy of theism loses undoubtedly much of its 
raditional and popular nieanin^:^, but a substantial 
iieaning may remain. The finite element of con¬ 
nivance, with external ada])tation of means to 
end, may rightly fall away from the idea of pur¬ 
pose as applied to the nature of the infinite experi¬ 
ence. No part of the world is then in danger of 
' eing handed over, as virtually in deistic theology, 

,0 mechanical necessity; and the inorganic 
leconies essentially related or adapted to the 
yrganic, and both inorganic and organic to the 
kvhole cosmic process. It is the strength of ideal- 
stic interpretation that it can thus dispense in 
Lhe cosmic reference witli the ‘ theistic Demiurge’ '' 
\nd associate itself with what has been called 
an ‘autotelic’ view of the world-process. When 
lurpose is no longer thought of as superinduced in 
reation and providence upon particular events of 
he world, but is intimately applied to the world 
n its totality, we learn to appreciate Kant’s ideal 
)f nature as a complete teleological system, in 
wliicli for the intuitive or perceptive uuderstand- 
ng tlie distinction of means and end is transcended, 
and the whole appears as the unity of its members 
and the members as the dillerentiation of the 
whole.* 

{h) If the notions of contrivance and external 
adaptation are to he dismissed as unduly anthro- 
lomorphic, is the notion of a preconceived plan to 
le retained, or is tlie so-called plan but the nature 
)T process of the whole? It would be easier for 
Impersonal idealist or theistic pluralist to retain 
he notion than for the absolutist. It was the 

> Ward. Realm 0 / Ends, p. 70. 

2 Bosanqiiet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 1S8. 

* Cf. Priinrle-Fattison, Idea of God, p. 328. 
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conviction that God cannot be regarded, except by 
the logical imagination, as devising schemes and 
selecting metliods that led Spinoza, from his 
standpoint of abstract monism or singularism, to 
repudiate the principle of human analogy altogether 
and to deny of Goa the faculties of intellect and 
will. These, as being exercised in the outcarrying 
of finite plans and purposes, could not be predi¬ 
cated of the eternal Being. There is danger as 
well as truth in such a position, luit what we are 
here concerned to say is that Spinoza’s views are 
not incompatible with the essential idea of tele¬ 
ology. He denounces externalism and anthropo¬ 
centrism, but none the less he looks upon the 
world as a significant whole, necessitated indeed, 
but necessitated by the divine nature itself, which 
is the nature of the whole. 

‘ It Is the idea,’ says Prinjfle-Pattison, ‘ of the divine necessity 
as a seif.affirnied life, and not as a blind force acting within the 
universe like a fate which it undergoes, that constitiites the 
diflferentia between a theistic and a non-theistic doctrine.’ * 

(c) In support of Spinoza’s objection to the 
notion of a pre-existent cosmic plan, it is pointed 
out that the conception of purpose therein involved 
is even inapplicable to human action of the highest 
kind, such as moral conduct or artistic production. 
We may therefore grant it to A. D. Lindsay,^ a 
sympathetic interpreter of Bergson, that, if the 
world is a purposive system, it possesses a unity 
or individuality in time as well as in space. 
Apparently such a consideration lies behind 
Bergson’s rejection of radical finalism—su<di as 
Leibniz’s—as being only an inverted meclianism, 
as implying that things and beings realize a 
programme previously ari'ange<l (‘ Tout est donn^.^). 
To postulate the totality of the real a.s thus com¬ 
plete in the beginning is to make time (^.v.) of no 
account. If time does nothing, it is notiiing. Yet, 
according to Bergson, time—not abstract spatialized 
time but concrete time or real duration (la dur^c) 
—is the very substance of our world, and there is 
no stull'more substantial or more resistant. 

(d) The force of what Bergson here essentially 
contends for is acknowledged by idealistic thinkers. 
If the course of the world is preformed and pre¬ 
determined—‘ the dull rattling off of a chain that 
was forged innumerable ages ago’*—there is 
indeed not much to choose between naturalism 
and idealism. In this connexion it is significant 
tliat naturalism and idealism, like fatalism and 
predestinarianism, often meet and, like righteous¬ 
ness and peace, kiss each other. It is also signifi¬ 
cant that the crusade of spiritual pluralism, in its 
various forms, against the absolutist systems is 
for the redemption of the spiritual values sold by 
them—‘ treacherously sold,’ says F. C. S. Schiller^ 
—into the bondage of naturalism. If then we 
aljandon radical finalism with its illusion of pre- 
formation and predeterminism, shall we say that 
‘ the history of the universe is the history of a 
great adventure’? So C. F. D’Arcy“ puts it, in 
sympatliy with the Bergsonian view. 

(e) Where idealism dill’ers from Bergsonism, if 
not from Bergson himself, is in holding that the 
adventure is not in the experience of the absolute 
but in the experience or from the standjmint 
of the finite subject. Moreover, for a theistic 
idealism there are bounds to the scope of the 
adventure. The theistic universe is fundament¬ 
ally ethical. It is the very heart and core of 
theistic faith that an eternal purpose of good is 
working itself out in the world. In terms of 

1 IdiM. of God, p. 340. 

2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, .S3rd session, 1911- 
12, p. 241. 

» W. James, Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1890, 
i. 4.'3, quoted by Pritif,jle-I*atti3on, p. 307. 

* Hu7na7iisin^, l^ondon, 1912, p. xxv. 

B God a 7 id Freedom in Hu7nan Experience (Donnella7i 
Lectures), London, 1916, p. 217. 


modern Christian theology, the world is the scene 
of tlie progres.sive realization of the Kingdom of 
God. 

if) It is but to state the complementary side of 
this faith to aflirm that the world must possess 
value and real existence for the divine experience, 
and that into the divine experience the time-pro- 
cess must enter somehow. The purjmse which 
God pos.sesses in Himself is independent of time, 
which is not as in Bergsonism an ultimate reality, 
yet it is somehow' connected with the time-process 
in which it is being realized. How time is retained 
and yet transcended in God we do not know, nor 
can we. Yet we are not without a clue. In 
mystical contemplation and in artistic enjoyment 
the sense of titne, as wo are told, may almost 
vanish from the con.sciousness ; and it is claimed 
that the life of the philosoj)her or artist bears in 
this respect some kind of analogy to the divine 
life. It is at least suggestive of the i<lea for which 
Pringle-Pattison contends, that purposive activity 
is tlie concrete reality and time only the abstract 
form.^ If this be so, then Bosanqnet’s criticism of 
teleology, in the sense of ‘aiming at the unful¬ 
filled,’ 18 .so far met. Sucli a teleology, he says, 
gives undue importance to time and to the last 
term of a time sequence.'* But, says Pringle- 
Patti.son : 

‘The last term is only important because in it is most fully 
revealed the nature of the principle which is present through¬ 
out. It is precisely this linknj^e of the first term with the last 
and, to that extent, the transcendence of the mere time- 
sequence in the conception of an eternal reality, that Hcents to 
me to be expressed by the profound Aristotelian idea of riXot 
or End.’8 

(y) The question may be raised here whetlier the 
purpose that may be attributed to the infinite 
ground of the universe is to be regarded as con¬ 
scious or unconscious. On this question Bergson 
would appear to range him.self in the succession of 
Schopenhauer (g.v.) and von Hartmann,* with this 
dillerence that for them the gates of the future are 
closed. Undoubtedly the via media of unconscious 
purpose avoids the difficulty of explaining how one 
self-consciousness may exist within another, the 
finite within the infinite, hut it possesses inherent 
difficulties of its own. It has to account for in¬ 
organic arrangement and process, and for the 
transition from the uncon.scious to tlie conscious 
and self-conscious, nor can it explain tlie reason 
why the vital impetus should tend in one direction 
rather than another. 

If,’as W. R. Sorley says, summing up an illuminatlriff dis¬ 
cussion, ‘purpose be admitted as necessary for the Interpreta¬ 
tion of organisms, and If organisms are hold to have arisen out 
of Itmrganlc material, then there is good reason to postulate 
that the process which led to organic and purposive life was 
itself animated by purpose,’ not individual nor merely racial 
purpose, but universal purpose acting, njoreover, not ‘after 
the fashion of impulse' but ‘ in the manner of mind or con¬ 
sciousness.' 8 

This theistic postulate of universal conscious 
urpose is to be justified in face of the facts of 
ysteleology,* yet it appears a more reitsonahle 
postulate than that of unconscious purpose, and 
more hospitable too of human experience in the 
realms of fact and value. 

8. Teleology and value. —The category of end 
or purpose, when purged of its finite incidents 
of preconceived plan and external adaptation of 
means to end, tends to pa.ss into the category of 
w'orth or value (q.v.). In the teleological view of 
the universe the end, w'liioh is the nature of the 
whole, is an ethical end wortby of being purposed, 
i.e. worthy, so to speak, of enli.sting the desire 

1 Pringle-Paltiaon, p. 858. 

a Prmciple of Individuality a7id Value, p. 186 tt. 

8 P. .3.32. 

< See art. Pkssimism andOj-timism. 

8 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 426 f. 

fl Cf. Haeckel, The Evolution of Man^, 2 volii., Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i. 86-88. 
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and effort of the Absolute. And may we not 
attribute desire and etlurt—conative activity—to 
God ? May we not say tliat in the rnfinite Experi 
ence conation and its correlative satisfaction are 
to be found, that, as Eosanquet' strikingly puts 
it, ‘ the contradiction of a conation co-existing with 
fruition must somehow be realized ’ ? It seems to 
us that we must say this if the world is to be re¬ 
garded as truly a ‘vale of soul-making,’ in which 
Providence rules and not fate, the concurrence of 
the living God and not the eternal decree, and in 
which s])iritual values are created and realized. 
It is our belief that God is thus present and active 
in the process of the world, and that the true 
image of Him is not the pre-existent Creator of 
the (leistic theology, nor the static timeless Abso¬ 
lute of acosmic pantheism, but the eternal Re¬ 
deemer of the religious consciousness. 

Litbraturk.—T he literature of which the writer has made 
most use is mentioned for the most part in the footnotes. For 
the historical discussion of the subject histories of philosophy 
may be consulted. For the general historv' of philosophy, 

J. E. Erdmann (Eng. tr., 3 vols., I.ondon, 1890-91), F. Ueber- 
we8:8*nd9(4 vols.. Berlin, 1898-1903), W. Windelband (Eng. 
tr., New York and Ivondon. 1893), A. K. Rogers'^ (Lomlon, 
1907), A. B. D. Alexander^ (Glasgow, 1908), C. C. J. Webb 
(fjondon, 1916). L. J. Henderson, Order of Nature, Cam¬ 
bridge, U.S.A., and London, 1917, contains a useful sketch of 
the subject from the scientific standpoint. For ancient philo¬ 
sophy, E. Zeller (6 vols., Leipzig, 1870-1909), T. Goinperz 
(Eng. tr., 4 vols., Ix^ndon, 19<jl-r2), W. Windelband (Eng. tr., 
London, 1900), R. Adamson (Edinburgh, 1908); also the works 
of E. Caird, J. Adam, aud J. Burnet already mentioned. For 
modern philosophy, H. Hfiffding (Eng. tr, 2 voU., London, 
1900), Modem Philosophers (Eng. tr, do, 1915), R. Adamson 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, liX)3, esp. vol. i.), J. T. Merz—for nine¬ 
teenth century — (esp. vols. 3, 4, Edinburgh, 1912-14), B. 
Piinjer, Hist, of the Christian Philosophy of lietiaion (vol. I., 
Eng. tr, Pklirjhurgh, 1887); A. Csildecott, 'The Philosophy of 
Religion—toT England and Ainericji—(Ixnidon, 1901). For the 
systematic discussion works on metaphysics, philosophy of 
religion, and philosophy of science may be consulted : in a<ldi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, J. Johnstone, The Philo¬ 
sophy of Biology, Cambridge, 1914 ; The Philosophical Review, 
vol. xxvii. no. 6 (1918] (a series of articles on ‘Mechanism and 
Vitalism’'); Mind, new ser, no. 113 (1920] (‘The Categories of 
Biological Science,' by F. H. A. Marshall); R. Otto, Natural- 
igm and Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907; J. Watson, The 
Interpretation of Religious Erfierience {Gifford Lectures), 

2 vols., Glasgow, 1912(historical and constructive) ; J. Lindsay, 

A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism, Edinburgh, 1917; 

O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy and Development of Religion 
{Gifford Lectures), 2 vols. do. 1894; P. Janet, Final Causes, 
Eng. tr.2, do. 1883; A. Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuch- 
ungen'^, I/eipzig, 13G'2, n. 1 IT. ; C. Sigwart, Kleine Schriften^, 

2 vols., Freiburg, 1889, ‘ Der Kampf gegen den Zweek,’ ii. 24-67 
(a useful essay); W. Wundt, Logik^, 3 vols., SUittgart, 
1906-08 ; P. N. Cossmann, Flemente der empirischen Teleo- 
logie, do. 1899 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, 
London, 1913 ; V. F. Storr, Development and Divine Purpose, 
do. 1906. The ‘argument from design’ is sympathetically dis¬ 
cussed from a theistic standpoint in the last-named work, also 
by J. Martineau, A Study of Religion, 2 vols., Oxford, 1900; 

A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of Theism'^ {Gifford Ijectures), Edin¬ 
burgh, 1899 ; C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God 
and Man, Ijondon, 1911 ; A. J. Balfour, Theism and Human- 
i»rn (Gifford Lectures), do. 1915. See also J. M. Baldwin, 
DPhP, iii. B. 2. 1, for a full bibliography. See also the artt. 
End, Epistemology, Tiikism, Tubodicy, VaIub. 

WiLMAM Fulton. 

TELEPATHY. — Telepathy, ‘ feeling from 
afar/ is a term coined by F. W. H. Myers, on 
the foundation of the Society for PHychical 
Research in 1882 , to express the apparently 
supernormal transmission of information from 
mind to mind in ‘ thought-transference’ experi¬ 
ments and the like, just as ‘ teltesthesia’ was 
suggested to cover the alleged facts of clairvoyance 
and clairaudience. It was defined as ‘ communica¬ 
tion between one mind and another otherwise 
than through the known channels of the senses.’ 

As thus defined, the notion was in the first place 
not free from vagueness. For, as a certain amount 
of hypera?stliesia of the known senses was admitted 
to occur under exceptional conditions, and this 
could be so extended as to amount to miracle, 
while it yet in a way explained away miracle, it 

1 Proceedings qf the Aristotelian Society, 83rd tession. 
1911-12, p 261. 


was not clear how hypersestliesia was related to 
‘telepathy.’ Secondly, the definition was essenti¬ 
ally negative, a declaration of ignorance, which 
suggested no agency or adequate cause for the 
phenomena it described. Now this was neither 
satisfactory nor a very strong or stable position 
logically. PA’en if the difhculty about the limits 
oniypenesthesia is not raised, and if it is admitted 
that the possibilities of communication through 
the senses may be taken as fairly completely 
explored, we are impelled to develop such a 
definition in one of two directions. We may 
imagine some unknown sort of vibration, radiation, 
or ‘ brain-wave,’ as a j)hysical explanation of the 
phenomena alleged, undeterred by the facts that 
no positive sujqmrt has yet been found for any 
such agency, and tliat, unlike physical forces, 
it would appear to bo indill'erent to distance; or 
else we may conceive telepathy as essentially 
])sycbic in its nature, and shall then tend to exalt 
it into a fundamental ‘law’ of s]»iritnal being, 
as Myers liimself subsequently inclined to do. 
But, so conceived, it is manifestly a challenge to 
further ex])]oration of the spiritual world of which 
it claims to be a law ; and yet it proves rather 
a double-edged weapon for believers in a sjdritual 
world. It enables them indeed to hold that every 
mind, incarnate or discarnate, may in nrinciple 
communicate directly with any other by telepathy ; 
but it seems to formulate this f)ossibility so broaaly 
as to render it almost impossible for a discarnate 
mind to authenticate itself by communicating in¬ 
formation. For any verifiable information must 
normally be, or liave been, known to incarnate 
minds; and, if any living mind can ‘tap’ any 
otlier, and if knowledge can ‘leak’ subconsciously 
from any mind to any other, and still more if we 
entertain the somewhat fanciful but not unsu]> 
ported hypothesis that all knowledge may be j>ooled 
in a vast ‘cosmic reservoir’ before it bubbles up in 
individual minds, the telepathic hypothesis can 
evidently be used to discredit nearly all the prima 
facie evidence in favour of ‘spirit-communication.’ 
Accordingly the o])p()nent8 of this belief have 
made great play with it, even while bolding also 
that the evidence for telepathy is itself insiiflicient 
to establish it as a vera causa.^ This objection 
the believers endeavour to meet in various ways. 
They point out rightly that, if telepathy is a 
fundamental psychic law, it cannot be restricted 
in its operations to living minds. They argue, 
however, that unrestricted telepathy between in¬ 
carnate minds, and such alone, is antecedently 
improbable, and quite unsubstantiated. Lastly, 
they try to develop metliods of experimentation 
which avoid this objection, because the informa¬ 
tion communicated, though verifiable ex post facto, 
can be shown never to liave been, as a whole, in 
the possession of any living mind. Hence the 
importance of ‘cross-correspondences’ between 
tlie information received through several channels 
and dovetailing into a coherent message; by this 
method some striking successes have been recorded, 
though different minds will long continue to vary 
widely in the estimation of their weight. Again, 
certain sorts of prediction may baffle explanation 
by telepathy. At present, however, no agree¬ 
ment, either about the nature of telepathy or 
about the degree to which it may be taken as a 
fact in nature, can be said to exist. More evidence 
is still required, and, until it is obtained, opinions 
will be determined not so much by the evidence 
itself as by the bias with which it is regarded. 

The existing evidence is usually classified under 
the heads (a) experimental and (6) spontaneous. 
The former includes the evidence of hypnotization 
at a distance, recorded especially by Gibert and 

1 Cf. art. PflYCHicAL Rbbrarch. 
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Pierre Janet, and experiments at close quarters, 
though without contact between the ‘percipient’ 
and the ‘ agent,’ in guessing such things as cards 
and numbers, in reproducing diagrams and figures, 
etc. The transition to the ‘spontaneous’ evidence 
is mediated by a few rare cases in which the 
experimental projection of a phantasm is attested, 
on the strength of which it l)ecomes possible to 
conceive the ordinary ‘ghost’ as an apparition 
telepatliically projected by the dying or tlie dead. 
In all the.se cases the transfer of information has 
an emotional interest which is generally lacking 
in experiments of the first class, and this may 
conceivably account for tlieir apparent capacity 
to override the obstacle of distance, which con¬ 
spicuously differentiates them from the former. 
Still it should be remembered that to ascribe these 
phenomena to telepathy is a hypothesis which is 
possible only if telepathy is established in<lepen<l- 
ently by experimental evidence. Accordingly it 
is on tnis that the real stress falls. Now, as 
regards this evidence, it may be said in general 
that its character is very similar to that for other 
supernormal phenomena. Much of it is bad, 
some respectable, none beyond cavil. Its quality 
is not better than that of the best evidence for 
some of the most extreme phenomena, such as 
‘materializations.’ It is liable, moreover, to the 
same or similar sources of error, fraud (in the 
shape of codes, collusion, and menda(uty), mal- 
ob.servation, lanses of attention, errors of memory, 
coincidence. The ultimate rejison for the.se defects 
is that there plainly doc.s not exist a.s yet any 
real experimental control of the phenomena and 
their conditions, so that the evidence cannot be 
accumulated at will, criKual experiments cannot 
be made, and the pragmatic test cannot be u.sed to 
apply the doctrine of the direct intercommunica¬ 
tion of minds and to distinguish the real from 
the all(‘ged phenomena. As, however, this .sort 
of situation occurs commonly enough in the 
beginnings of a science and sometimes lasts for 
centuries, it is no disproof of the reality of what 
is now provisionally called ‘ telc{)athy ; it may 
well be dispersed by pertinacious and concerted 
investigation, and in any case the matter .should 
not be left in its present ambiguity. 

Litkraturk.—T his is largely the eanie aa Riven in artt. 
PgTCMiCAii Rbskarcu and SriKirisM. There may be mentioned 
in addition E. Boirac, La Psyrhologie inco-nnne'^, l‘aris, 1912, 
and L’Avenir des sciencetf pspckiqucs, do. 1917, Eiir. tr., Ovr 
Hidden Forces and The Psychology of the Future, New York 
and London, 1918; the art. by F. C. Hansen ami A. Lehmann 
in Philosophuche Studien, xi. [ISi).*^] pt. 4, ‘ Ueber unwill- 
kiirliches Fliiatern ’; E. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, 
London and New York, 1S97; J. E. Coover, Experiments in 
Psychical Research at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, Cal., U.S.A., 1917 ; L, T. Troland, A 
Techniq'ue for the Experimental Study of Telepathy and other 
Alleged Clairvoyant Processes, 1917. All but the first of these 
attack the historical evidence, with some success, while the 
last two confess also (almost) complete failure in repeating the 
card- and numher-RuessinR experiments of the Society for 
Psychical Research. K. C. S. SCHILLKR. 

TELUGU - SPEAKING PEOPLES. — See 
Dravidians. 

TEMPERAMENT. — The doctrine of the 
temperaments is at once one of the earliest and one 
of the most persistent and popular ellorts to classify 
the diversities of mental character in relation to 
bodily characteristics. It has always been recog¬ 
nized that there are broad differences of type in 
mind, and that some of these dilferences are in¬ 
born, and, practically atle.ist, unmodified through¬ 
out life, ft was natural that these should be 
looked for mainly in the feelings and emotions, 
which appear botli more dependent upon the bodily 
constitution and less under individual control than 
either cognition or will. The temperament is 
accordingly a permanent disposition to oertain 


forms or degrees of feeling, so far as such disposi¬ 
tion is dependent on the inherited organic consti¬ 
tution. The number of temperaments has been 
variously given as two, three, four, six, eight, and 
even much larger numbers, but on the whole the 
classic ‘ four ’ has held the field down to our own 
day, as if it corresponded in some mysterious way 
to some ultimate differences in mind or body, or 
both. 

This number was derived originally from the 
four elements of Empedocles, fire, earth, water, and 
air, and the four (pialities, warm and cold, dry and 
moist; on these in turn was formed Hippocrates’ 
theory of the four cardinal humours of tue body— 
blood, corresponding to air, warm and moist; 
phlegm to water, cold and moist ; ycdlow bile to 
tire, warm and dry; and black bile to earth, 
cold and dry. From these canu? tlirongh (lalen the 
names of the main temperauKoiN, sdugninc, phltig- 
malic, choleric, and mdancjudic. Occasionally 
physiologists have suggested otliei terms for the 
phlegmatie and the melaiicliolic, as ‘lympliatic’ 
and ‘nervon*,' lymph and iuuv(* L)(;iiig at least 
known constituents of the body;' but the names 
as well ns the number of the old four l»ave kept 
their* ground. For the (Jier'k.^ tlui teiiii)eianient 
meant a mixture or union ot Mie four elements, 
(jualities, or hiimoiiis ; where this contained a 
certain ideal proportion of each, there was bodily 
and merUal health; where an excessive degree of 
one or more, or an excessive defect, there was dis¬ 
temper* or disease, 'fhere should therefore have 
been only one ideal temperament, and a large 
variety of iVitemperamcnts,^ but actually the four 
temperaments were regarded as falling witliin the 
limits of health and as imjrlying only a slight pre¬ 
dominance of one or other of the four qualities. 
With the progress of physiology, the physical basis 
of the temperaments underwent a senes of changes 
in the conception of the theorists ; first the mixture 
was sought in the blood itself, as conveying nutri¬ 
ment to all the tissues of the body— e.g., the pro- 
])oi*tion of fibrin to fluid in the blood, the width of 
the vessels, the porousness of tlieir walls and of 
those of the tissues; then stress was laid on the 
tissues of the body tliemselves, and especially the 
nervous ti.ssue, its strength and its excitability 
(Haller); and limilly on the more delicate qualities 
of the nerves as shown in intensity, and in rate, 
persistence, etc., <)f iTupre.^sion and of reaction. 
Here we are probably nearest to the truth, since 
it is with the nervous system that mental qualities 
and degrees are most directly conelated, but it 
must be admitted that we liavc no really scien¬ 
tific knowledge as yet of the precise relation of 
one to the other. 

The problem may be approached from another 
side by considering the actual characterization or 
de.scription of the four temperaments, the })sychi- 
cal qualities which each reveals ; these are inferred 
of coin.se from the hehaviour, more es[>ecially the 
emorional expre.ssions and the reactions of the will 
upon impre.ssions ; and here also there has been 
a constant tendency to 8iin|)lify by seeking the 
main features of tlie temi)eraments in two i»air8 of 
mutually opposed characters, such as rece|)tivity 
and spontaneity ; change and persistence; feeling 
and action ; pleasure and pain, etc. The most 
satisfactory of these psychological accounts is that 
of Wundt, based on the strength or weakness, and 
on the quick or slow rate of change in feeling and 
in mental life generally.® Strong and quick is 
the choleric temperament; strong and slow, the 
melancholic ; weak and quick, the sanguine ; 
weak and slow, the phlegmatic. 

1 Henle, Anthropolog. V'ortrage, i. 108. 

a Volkinarm, Lehrhuch der Psychology'^, L 207 f. 

3 Wundt, Grundzuge der physiologischen Psychologies, ill. 
637 
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As E. B. Titchener has put it, ‘ the man who thinks quickly 
and feels strongly, is choleric, the man who thinks quickly 
and feels weakly, santjuine. The phlt'^-matic thinks slowly 
and feels weakly, the melancholic thinks slowly and feels 
deeply.’ i 

The clas.si(ication does not adequately explain, 
however, the fact that the feelings of the sanguine 
are predominantly clieerful or pleasant, those of 
the rnelancliolic predominantly painful or gloomy ; 
and Hdlfding has suggested another pair of tem¬ 
peraments, or another division—‘ the bright and 
the dark temperament’—in order to explain ‘ the 
tendency to one or other of the two great opposites 
of the life of feelinj^, which gives colour and direc¬ 
tion to the whole disposition.’ 

‘ This opposition is more fundamental than that upon which 
the other four temperaments are hosed, for it has its root in 
the fundamental conditions for the preservation of the indi¬ 
vidual organism.’2 

More recently an interesting attempt to analyse 
the dominant characteristics by experimental 
methods has been given by Narziss Acb he linds 
that it is mainly on the strength or weakness of 
the ‘determination,’ along with the persistence or 
rapid falling away of the determining force, that 
the feelings, the associations, and generally the 
whole mental life depend ; accordingly he makes 
these characters the basis of bis five temperaments 
—for he adds a fifth, the reJiecAive {oesonnene) 
temperament. 

Vy hatever the ultimate characters may be, mental 
or physical, they must be such as exercise a deci¬ 
sive influence on the whole life, inner and outer, of 
the individual. The facts that tli<i pure tempera¬ 
ment is rare; that it makes, as Volkmann says, 
‘an almost uncanny impression,’ when it does 
appear ; tliat most of us are of ‘ mixed ’ tempera¬ 
ment (liowever illogical such mixture may be); 
that the old terms have lost all meaning, and that 
the scientific analysis is still to seek—these facts, 
which have led many psychologists to drop tlie 
doctrine of the temperaments altogether, do not 
dispose of the existence of broad and deep diller- 
ences of mental t 3 ^pe, mainly in the spheres of 
feeling and action, for which some names, and a 
scientific analysis, must be found. 

The organism, through the aflcrcnt nerves, sends 
from its every part a stream of influence to the 
brain ; to the functions of every tissue there corre¬ 
spond impressions and feelings which may or may 
not roach or ellect separate consciousness, but 
which j)roduce a mass-etl'ect in the ccenresthesia, 
or organic sensibility, and in the general feeling- 
tone which corresponds to it. This is the basis of 
the self-feeling : it is the inner or subjective aspect 
of the temperament. There is, as Ilenle says, a 
tonus, or degree of tension, in every nerve, even 
when the muscles which it contracts or the sense- 
organs from which it is impressed are ‘ at rest’ ; it 
diil’ers in degree in different individuals; for each 
individual it varies from time to time, under vary¬ 
ing conditions of health, fatigue, etc., but there is 
a relatively constant value for each below whicli it 
does not fall, so long as the nerves have life. Where 
the tension is high, response of feeling and action 
will be energetic and rapid ; where it is weak, or 
low, response will be feeble and slow. The tonus 
is the physiological fact corresponding to the inas.s- 
feeling—vague and indelinite as it neces.sarily is 
—out of wnich the dill'erent moods of the indi¬ 
vidual, and his emotions, his [)as.sions, down to the 
simplest feelings of sensory pleasure and ‘un¬ 
pleasure,’ emerge like waves on the sea. Like all 
reelings, the temporarnental feeling is both an 
index of bodily condition and a cause of bodily 

r An Oxitline of Pt^ychnlogy, p. 283, 

3 Outlinra of l^sj/cholngj/^ Enj^. tr., p. 350, 

* Ueh/’r (Un Willcnaakt nnd das Temperament, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 812 If. 


expression and action ; like all feelings, it influ¬ 
ence’s alike the intensity, the quality, and the 
course of thought. Hence the detailed descrip¬ 
tions of character which we lind in the older and 
even in some of the later writers on temperament 
are not without interest. 

Johannes Mnller,^ who regards the phlegmatic 08 the highest 
type—tiie idra! temperanieiiL—tlnds tiiat in suoh a man, with a 
well-developed intelhgvnce, Ids phlegm enables him to accom¬ 
plish results impossible to others, even with their livelier feel¬ 
ings and desires; easily rclaiiiiiig control of himself, he 
cannot be induce<l to acts ‘of which he would rep<'nt on the 
morrow'; he <‘an calculate in all secuiiity the (diances of the 
success of what he undertakes; in danger, at the decisive 
nuunent, he is master of hiinself, wherever it is not a question 
of sudden derision and energy ; ‘he feels his ills little, and 
bears them [latiently, nor is he much moved by those of other*’ • 
spei'd and quickness of clioie.e often gi\ e others an advantage 
over him; but, ‘when he has time before him, he arrives 
<;uietlv at the goal, while others, heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, are lost in endless side-issues.' On the other hand, 
Muller finds that the species of phlegm characterized by lad- 
ness, apatliy, inscrisihility. Irresolution, eniuii, slowne** of 
intellect, and the like, is not ttie true type, but a pathological 
form. The choleric has a remarkable power of action, both in 
energy and in persistence, under the influence of passion ; hi* 
passions inflame at the least oiislacle ; his pride, his jealousy, his 
desire of vengeance, his thirst for domination, know no bounds, 
as long as his passion moves him. He reflects little, acts with¬ 
out hesitation, on the spur of the moment, because he I* con¬ 
vinced that he i.s right, and above all because such i* his will. 
He rarely turns aside from error, hut follows the course 
of his passion to his own ruin and that of others. With the 
aan<fmne, j>lea8ure is the dominant tendem^y, along with great 
excitability, and a short duration of any mood. Sympathetic 
and friendly to others, but without persistence or constancy ; 
quick to anger, but equally (piick to regret; prodigal of 
promises, but equally ready to forget them; credulous and 
confident, he loves to make plans, which he soon lays aside ; 
indulgent to the faults of others, he claims the same indulgence 
for Ins own ; easy to appease, frank, open, amiable, sociable, 
incapable of interested calculation. With the melancholic, 
sadness is the prevailing tendency ; his excitability is equal to 
that of the sanguine, but disagreeable sensations are lx)th more 
frequent and more durable than those of pleasure. The 
sufferings of others call out his sym})athy to a high degree ; for 
himself he is fearful, undecided, distru.stful; a trifle wounds 
and offends him ; the slightest obstacle discourages him, and 
renders him incapable of reasoning toovcrc.ome it; liis thoughts 
are full of melancholy, and his sufferings appear to liim beyond 
all consolation. 

In their Taychology in the Schoolroom^ T, F. O. Dexter and 
A. H. Garlick venture to de.scrihe, on behalf of teachers—for 
whom it is neces.sary to know their puj»ils' tciiiporaments—not 
only the mental hut also the external phvsicfu appearance of 
the types. The sanguine, lively, excitable, quickly hut not 
deeply roused, with feeling generally uppennost In his char- 
ac'ter, has thecinrulatoryand respiratory systems well developed, 
has red hair, blue eyes, skin fair, and face animated. The 
choleric, self-reliant and confldent, with will uppermost, has 
the muscular system well developed, hair and eyes dark, com- 

f ilexion sometimes sallow, face impassive. The phleamatic or 
ymphatic, mind heavy and tor))id, sonietimes nearly stupid, 
patient, self-reliant, and slow’, has the abdomen large, 
face round and expressionle.ss, lips thick, l)o<iy generally als- 
inclined to exertion. Finally the sentimental (i.e. melan¬ 
cholic), with great love of poetrv, mu-sic, and nature, and 
marked indilTerenco to the practical ulfairs of life, has the 
hoa<l large, eyes liright and expressive, figure slender and 
delicate, movements (juick. 

It may be doubted whether teachers would be 
well advised to guide their treatment by such 
physical diaracters as these, when noted in their 
pupils. Nor has the attempt been very successful 
to look in the dillerent temperaments for predis¬ 
position to certain diseases of the body. It is, 
lowever, antecedently probable, and appears 
to he confirmed by experience, that difl'erent 
tem|»eraments are liable to difl’erent forms of 
insanity ; at least it is true tliat in insanity the 
difl'erenees of temperament are as clearly marked 
as in health. 

As in <lrunkenne8s one man is ‘ talkative and boastful,' another 
‘maiullin,’ another ‘ tetchy and violent,’ another ‘ melancholy 
and silent’; so ‘the lunatic of sanguine temperament ... is 
puffed up and vain, his dreams are of marble halls and flatter¬ 
ing voices ; the choleric patient suspects everywhere the plots 
of his enemies, an<i hears voices insulting him or urging him 
to deeds of violence ; and whilst his hallucinations are more 
often auditory than visual, the contrary is the case with the 

1 Handbuch der Physiologie deg Menschen, French tr.*, ii 
557. 

« Ivondon, 1906, p. 343. 
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melancholic, and especially, as the name implies, with re¬ 
ligious “ vihionuries.” ’ 1 

It is eH])ecially in tlie melancholic, nervous, or, 
as it is called in extreme cases, the ‘neurotic’ 
temperament that the tendency to insanity is 
marKed. T. S. Clouston gives a striking descrip¬ 
tion of the modern phase of tliis temperament. 

‘The man of this temperament is in body small, shapely, 
tending towards a dark complexion, thin skin, with delic-ate 
features, a well-shaped head, a quick, bright, restless eye ; in 
figure small and w'iry, nervous, nighly strung and sensitive, 
feeling pain keenly and tolerating it badly, subject to dyspepsia 
and iriKotunia, His muscles are incessantly active. He is quick 
In mind arul body, imaginative, keen, sensitive, ever alert, fine 
in the grain, subtle, fond of intellectual work, not always resolute 
in decision because bo sees there are two sides to every question, 
often artistic in feeling, ambitious, and with an ili-concealed 
contempt for fools. When run down, this man is “ ill to do with." 
When he grows old he gets thin, dyspeptic, irritable, and often 
neuralgic. The diseases he is specially subject to are nervous 
and mental.’ 2 

In religious psychology also the temperaments 
are of considerabfe importance, owing to the great 
suggestibility of some (the sanguine and melan¬ 
cholic) as compared with others, the greater excit¬ 
ability of the sanguine and choleric, the brooding 
tendency of the melancliolic or nervous, the insus¬ 
ceptibility of the plilcgrnatic, and the excessive 
self-centring of the sanguine and choleric.* 

The relative permanence of the temperament in 
the individual is not inconsistent with some gradual 
change over long periods of time, altlmugli tliere is 
no doubt that the temperament is that i>art of our 
mental and physical endowment wliich requires 
greatest ellbrt or most viohuit and prolonged change 
of circumstances to modify. It has been thought 
that broadly the different stagc.s of individual de¬ 
velopment and of racial evolution are marked by 
differences of temperament. Childhood is sanguine, 
youth sentimental or nervous, mature age choleric, 
and old age phlegmatic. The temperaments of 
primitive races are less obvious, but they seem to 
move from the phlegmatic and choleric (Negroes, 
Malayans) to the raebincholic and sanguine (Mon- 

olian, Caucasian); in Europe we have the sanguine 

'renchman, tlie choleric Spaniard or Italian, the 
phlegmatic Teuton, and the nervous Briton. 
Women on the whole are sanguine or nervous, men 
choleric or pldegmatic.^ These are of course mere 
rougli general impressions. It hn,s also been re¬ 
marked that there has been a change of fashion in 
temperaments, or in what has been regarded as the 
ideal temperament: at one time the sanguine, it 
became the dark and melancholic (in the days of 
Byron), later the phlegmatic or indilferent, to-day 
perhaps the choleric—the man of energy.® Cliar- 
acter in the highest sense of the Avord is something 
very dilferent from temperament; the latter h/is to 
do with the form and manner, the quantity and 
degree of mental life, ehaiacter with its quality, 
the intellectual, moral, and irsthetic values wliich 
that life recognizes and pursues ; temperament 
gives the foundation on which character must 
build—it setr the problems which the training and 
the making of cliaracter liave to solve ; whatever 
we may think therefore of the poiiular classification 
of the four temperaments, the imlividual differences 
themselves on which it is based—dilferences of 
sensitiveness to impressions and to feelings, of 
strength and quickness of reaction, of energy and 
endurance—are of the utmost importance. It is to 
such differences and their measurement that the 

1 E. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, London, 1897, 
p, 1^, quoting Paul Radestock, Schlaf und Traum, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 209. 

2 The Hygiene, of Mind., London, 1906, p. 00 f. 

8 See G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life: Studies in the Science of 
Religion,' York, 1908; and K. D. Starbuck, The Psychology 
o//i:Vii(/ion2, London, 1901. ... 

See L. George, Lehrbuch der PsychoLogie, p. 186ff., and 
Dexter and Garlick, op. oit. 

s Volkmann^, i. 211. 


modem individual psychology is directing its 
attention ; and from it we may liope in time to 
obtain a sc.ientitic account of temperament. 

Litkratcrk.— 1. Kant, Anthropologie in jrragnmtiscfier Hin 
sicht’^, ed. J. H. von Kirohnuuin, l.eipzig, lAsu, p. 206 ; L 
George, Lehrhuch der Psychologie, Horliii, ]S04 ; J. MiUlor 
Ilandhuch der PhynioLopie des Meiischen, Ck)b!enz, lS88-4n 
Frene.h tr.2 A. J. L. .Jourdan, Paris, 1851, ii. ; H. Royer-Collard, 
‘Des T(‘nip6raincnt8consid(^r^9 dans Icurs rat)T)ort.savee la santr, 
Mt'in. Acad. Hoy. de Mt^decine, do, 1848 ; W. Volkmann (von 
Volkinar), Lehrhoeh der Hsychologie'^, ed. C. S. Cornelius, 2 vols., 
Cothen, 1894-95; R. H. Lotze, Mcdicinische Paychologie, new 
ed., (Jotliu^’^en, lH;t6, Mikrnkosiuus, Kiig. tr. E. Ilainilton and 
E. E. C. Join s, 2 vols., l'5iinbiii-)^h, 1SS5-86 ; G. Riinielin, ‘ Uebor 
die Teinperaniente,’ l)ei((sc.he Hundsrhau, Ixiv. fl890J 897-412; 
J. Henle, AnthropnUxji.^-che Vurtro^e, Brunswick, 1876-80, i. 101, 
‘Von den Teiuperamenten '; I'heobald Ziegler, Das GeftihC-^, 
Stuttgart, 1893; G. T. Ladd, Outliyies of Physiological Psy- 
choUnjyt*, London, 1896; E. B. Titchener, Ayi Outline of Psy¬ 
chology, New York, 1897; W. Wundt, Grnnd.zugi', der physi- 
ologischen Psychot<,nief>, Lei}v/.i^r^ 19(i2-0.8, in. 687; H. HSffding, 
Outlines of Psychology, tr. .Mary K. Lowndes, Ixindon, 1898, p. 
848 IT. ; W, McDougall, An Introd. tv Social Psychologyt, do. 
1913 p. 116ff. ,J. LfwIS McI.NTYRE. 

TEMPERANCE.—There is inucli difference 
of opinion among writers on moral theology as to 
the true relatioiisliip l>etween tlie three virtues of 
sobriety, moderation, and temperance. Fhich has 
had it.s claims to he the arcln t ypal virtue, which 
includes the otliers, advocated hy representative 
writers ; but there seem to be very strong reasons 
why temperance should he regarde<l as the inclusive 
virtue, the chief being tlmt it has held a place from 
early times among the ‘ cardinal ’ or prim ipal 
virtues. From tlje first, Plato seems to accej)t 
this grouping of virtues as based upon a current 
classification, and it passes through Aristotle and 
Stoics into Christian thought. The dehiiitiou of 
temperance given hy Cicero may be accepted os 
typical : 

‘Teinperantia est rationis In libidinein, atque in alios non 
roctoH impetus animi, finna et moderata domlnatio. Ejus 
partes sunt, continentia, dementia, modestia.’ ^ 

Plato shows a tendency to identify ‘ temperance’ 
with ‘continence’; in Bep. iv. 430 E he deliries 
(TitxppoavuT) as follows : 

KoerpoK wou rt? 17 (Tu><f>pocrvyT} terri sal rjSoywy rivuty *ai tiri 0 v/jnuty 
eyKydreia. 

Aristotle, however, delines the word as peadvris wepl 
i]56yas and distingnislies it from ^yKpdreia. Tlie 
temperate man {acbcppuiu), he says, does not feel 
the pressure of inordinate desires; tlie continent 
(^ 7 /cpanJj) feels it, hut holds desire in restraint.^ 
So Cicero: ‘Continentia est, per quam cuniditnii 
consilii gubernatione regitur.^* In the NT the 
word au}c}>po'jvvy) occurs only in 1 Ti 2 ^® {atbeppooy in 
I Ti 3^, 'I'it 2'^- ®). iyKpdreia occurs in Ac 24^^, Gal 
528 , 2 P 1 * ; iyKparevopLdi. in I Co 7** ; iyKpar^ in 

Tit P. 

The general idea of temperance or moderation as 
an element in all virtue is peculiarly Greek, and it 
re-appears in Cliristianity. 

‘Temperance,' says Aquinas, ' i§ a cardinal virtue because 
that moderation whuJi is crojnmon to all the virtues is peculiarly 
pi-aisewerthy in the case of temperance.’^ 

This lias been pointed out elsewhere.® It is perhaps 
most in accordance with modern ways of thinking 
to take as a basis the fact of personality and to 
consider the Christian as standing in a tlireefold 
relationship—to God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. According to Aimustine, there is a virtue 
corresponding to each of tliese relationships, as is 
implied in Tit 2^^, tva . . . auippbywi Kal diKalios Kal 
Temperance is the form which 

1 De Invent, il. 63. 164. 2 Eth. Nic. vil. 2. 8 cit. 

4 Sunima, M. ii. qu. cxll. art. 7, concl. ; cf. Aug. de lieata 
Vita, 32 : ' Modestia utiquo dicU est a motlo, et a temperie 
teinperantia. Lbi auUmi modus est atque temperics, nec plut 
est quid(|uam nec minus.’ 

6 See art. Modkiia rioN. 

8 Bern. Serm. ? in temp. lies. 11, alludes to this passage 
‘ Ilaec enim tria sunt conversationis nostrae maxime noces- 
earla : qiioniam primum debemus nobis, secundum proximo, 
tertium Deo.’ 
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true self-love, duty to self, necessarily takes. I 
is the spirit of discipline, or ratlier the spirit o 
love consecrating itself—body, soul, and spirit—ti' 
God. 

The function of temperance ‘consista In restraining^ an' 
moderating the desires wherewith we learn for those things 
which are apt to turn us away from God’s law’s.* J 
Hence the virtue of temperance consi.sts in the 
moderate and regulated use of those plea.sures of 
sense, especially of touch and taste, which are 
most apt to draw the .soul away from (Jod, and to 
overtlirow tlie supremacy of the rational faculty in 
nian.^ Temperance imfdies the control of appetite 
at those points where its demand is most impor¬ 
tunate and ditiic’ult to resist. While ‘ moderation ’ 
{modestia) means self-control in matters of less 
ditliculty, ‘temperance’ is concerned witli the in¬ 
stincts and passions which in average human 
nature are the strongest and the least easy to 
restrain. 

The following points seem to be worthy of 
speinal note. 

1. The aim of the ‘temperate’ man is positive^ 

not negative. He aims not merely at the subjuga¬ 
tion of his lower nature, but at the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual power. Tem})erance is the 
virtue of tlie man of higli ideals who strives to win 
a ‘sovereign self-mastery.’ It implies ‘no mono¬ 
tonous restraint, but an ordered use of every gift.’® 
The temperate man faces life and uses its gifts and 
blessings in the temper of an athlete training for 
a contest (I Co ) or of a soldier engaged in a 
campaign (2 Ti He exercises self-control 

‘ not only in cutting off superfluities but in allowing 
himself necessaries’^—watchful against any form 
of self-indulgence that may bring him unifcr the 
lower of the world or of his lower nature (1 Co 6 '*’*). 
le is not hindered or overpowered by circum¬ 
stances, but controls them ; tie makes them sub¬ 
servient to his spiritual progress; he jias-ses 
through them upwards and onwards to God. 

So Augustine de.snribes teiiiporance as ‘ th.at action whereby 
the soul with the aid of God extricnles itself from the love of 
lower (created) beautv, and wings its way to true stability and 
firm security in God.’® 

2 . Temperance holds a vijry prominent place in 
the earliest Christian teacliing (cf. Ac24'‘^'’). In the 
Ac^s of Thccla the substance of St. Paul’s teaching 
is described as X 670 S deov irepl ^yKparelas Kal 
dvcurrdo-fws. In the early Cliristian usage of tlie 
word iyKpdreia was probably identified with sexual 
purity, and was gradually extended to incliule any 
form of world-renunciation and mortilication of the 
body.® The words ^yKpdreia, iyKpaT€V€<jdat occur 
frequently in Hennas, but already the tendency is 
to connote by them the temjier of self-control or 
temperance in general.’^ It includes control of 
aiipetite in the sphere of sex, food, and drink ; but 
also the temper of moderation in expejiditure, of 
sobriety in judgment and self-esteem, of self- 
restraint in matters of speecli, etc. There follows 
a list of virtues in respect of which 5a 
^KpareueaSai. According to Hennas, ^yKpdreia is 
in fact an archetypal and inclusive virtue. It is 
coupled with dTrXcixTjs in Vis. ii. 3.® It has a saving 
virtue. The ‘first command i?ient ’ is tt'a <pv\d^r]9 
Tr]v irLariv Kal ri>v (p6^ou Kal r^v ^yKpdrciavd Self- 
restraint is a fundamental duty because it is 
directly involved in that conflict betweem fl<3.sli 
and s]urit which is the condition of our mortality 

1 Aug. df Mor. Eccl. 35. 

S A(iuiti;iH, Sutnina, ii. ii. (]ii. cxli. art. 2. 

8 VVentcott, LeSi<onH from. U’e^ryt, p. 271. 

^ Bern, dc Canaid. i. 8. ® De. Mas. vf. 16, 50. 

® Cf. A. Harrmck, Expansion of Christianity, Kng. tr., 
London, 1904, i. 111. 

7 See, fl.;;., the list of things a<f)' itv «5«i rby Sovhoy tov 0fov 
iyKpaTSvtoOat. iti MiUid. viii. 

Cf. iii. 8, ‘From faith is produced self-control; from self- 
control simplicity,’ etc. 

9 Mand. vi. 1. 


and the occasion of moral victory or defeat. So 
Aiigustino asks : 

‘Cui peccato cohibendo non habemus necessariam continen- 
tiain, ne cominittaturf . . . Universalitcr ergo continentia 
nobis opus est at declinemus a malo.’ i 

3 . Temperance or self-control forms part of ‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit’ ((^al ‘ Walk in the spirit 

and ye shall not fulfil tlie lust of the flesli,’ As a 
gift or endowment of the Spirit it was suj)remely 
manifested in our Lord. 

Whore,’aakH Bernard, ‘is temperance to be found if not in 
the life of Christ? Those alone are temperate who strive to 
imitate Uis life, . . . whose life is the mirror of temperance.’ ^ 

It is of self-control that Augustine is speaking 
when he exclaims, ‘ Da quod jubes et jube quod 
vis.’* 7’he presence of the Spirit in man gives him 
liberty—the true freedom which consists not in 
following the imniilses of the lower nature, but in 
fullilling the will of God. Accordingly in Kpli 5^® 
St. Paul seems to imply that the one infallible 
safeguard of temperance is the realization of the 
presence and action of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul. 

4. The sin of intemjierance is wrongly limited to 
one particular form of excess.* It may include 
want of restraint in work, in recreation, in in¬ 
tellectual s[)eculation, in the pursuit of wealth or 
power, in the use of the faculty of speech. On 
this last point much stress is laid by some Christian 
moralists.® The fact is that the habit of loose, 
unrestrained speech paves the w'ay for grave lai)ses 
from truth, })iirity, or good faith. It ‘deliles the 
man’ (Mt 15^*). tt hindcis or weakens that power 
>f controlling ‘the whole body’ (Ja 3*) winch is 
e.ssential to Christian perfection. St. James 
'mplies that the ‘sovereign sway of the Cliristian 
'onscience’ must be exerci.sed even in what seems 
i small s})liere, and thence gra^iually extended to 
he whole held of human nature till man becomes 
Deo solo dominante libmrimiis.’® 
LiTKRATURB.—Au^tstine, de Mor. Eccl., de Continentia, 
it-c. ; Ambrose, de Ojf. Min. i. 43; Aquinas, Summa, 11 . ii. qn. 
;xli.-oxliv. ; J. Taylor, Uoly lAvimj and Holy Dying, London, 
847, ch. 2, § 2, Sermons, do. 1848, no. xvi. (‘The llouae of 
>asting,' pt. B. F. Westcott, Lessons from H'orit. do. 1901, 

>. 209ff. ; H. Kashdall, The Theory of (rood and Evil, Oxford, 
907, bk. i. ch. vii. i 4; Stopford Brooke, The Kingship of 
Love, London, 1903, senu. x. K. L. OtTLEY. 

TEMPLES.— A temple, in the original sense 
f the Latin word templum, meant a rectangular 
lace marked out by the augur for the purj>ose 
i his observations, which were taken within a 
ectangular tent. An extended sense gave it the 
neaniiig of a consecrated place or building, of 
ectangular shajie, ‘inaugurated’ by an augur, 
n this sense it was applied to the house of a god, 
hough, strictly speaKiiig, this meaning belonged 
o the redes. In its primitive sense tew'Dlum cor¬ 
esponds to the Gr. r^/xeros, a place marKed off as 
lacred to a god, in which a vads, or house of the 
jod, might he erected. As we shall see, an enclosed 
:onsecrated space often precedes an actual temple 
n our sense of the word, viz. the house of a god, a 
tructure containing liis image, and sometimes an 
iltar, thougli not infrequently the altar stands out- 
lide the god’s house (as in Greece) but within the 
acred place, in the open air, as it did before any 
lOUse for the god was erected. As images became 
lore decorative and costly, it was natural to pro- 
ide a house for them, though this might be done 
or a quite primitive image or even a fetisli.'^ Less 
>ften, how'ever, the chamber or house of the god 
contained no image ; it was merely a place w here 
' e might invisibly dw'ell or which he might visit 

i De Contin, 1. 17. 2 /n Cant. 22. 11. * Conf. x. 29. 

* For temperance in drinking seeartt. AiiCOiiOL, Drcnkrnnkss. 

® See, e.g., Au^. de Contin. u. 3 ; Ambrose, de Off, i. 2 and 3 
Sutler, Serin. 4. 

<5 An^!:. de Mor. Eccl. xxl. 

7 Of. the African fetish-hut. 
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from time to time.^ Where a god has his image in 
such a place, those of other divinities may also stand 
there or in subsidiary chambers connected with it. 
In the popular sense of the word, ‘temple,’ while 
it is connected with worsliip, is not usually a place 
within which the people worship. The priests alone 
enter it; the laity may worsnip only within the 
precincts, if even there. Temples vary from the 
simplest and smallest buildings, as they mostly 
were at first, to the most elaborate and vast 
structures. 

In studying the origin of temples, no single source 
for all can be found, as this ditiers in didercnt 
regions. Nomads could have no temples, though 
they might have tribal sacred places, or .sacred 
tents carried in their wanderings. With the 
advent of a more fixed mode of life and permanent 
dwellings, a similar dwellinj^ for the deity became 
necessary, as is seen in ‘2 S 7^. A variety of primi¬ 
tive temples is known, and it could have been only 
in the course of a long period of time that the more 
elaborate buildings came into existence, while, 
generally speaking, the intermediate stages are 
not always discoverable. 

I. Origin of temples. — (a) Sacred places. — 
Among savages, and probably ahso among most 
groups of primitive men,^ most of the rites of 
worstiip are carried on in the open air, sometimes 
because no images of divinities exist, or, wlnue 
they ao, they are not always enclosed within walls, 
ancf sometimes because spirits are regarded as 
connected with natural objects. Sacrilices are 
simply laid on sacred stones, or cast into the 
waters, or into the fire, or hung upon trees.^ 
Worship takes place in the open air among many 
of the lowest tribes (Veddas, Australians, Mnndas 
and other Dravidian tribes, Melanesians, Sakai, 
and Jakun), as well as among tribes at a higher 
level (some American Indians, l.apps, ihiriats, etc.). 
This is often the result of a nomadic life, yet even 
nomads carry sacred images with thom^ or have a 
tent for these or for other sa(;red things.® Such 
open places for wor.ship tend to become sacred and 
to be [)reserved inviolate for cult purpo.ses, and 
there images are set up. 

Examples of this are found among the Sakai, Jakun, Mun<j[a 8 , 
Fjort, and Indians of California. 

This is obviously necessary where a sa(Ted tree 
or stone stands in such a place. Sometimes .sacred 
places are assotuated witli (he traditional appear¬ 
ances of s})irits, gods, or ancestors, and must there¬ 
fore l>e lioly for all time. Tlie mere fact tliat a 
religioTis gatliering takes place in a certain .spot 
once is enough to give it sanctity, and the gather¬ 
ing becomes recurrent there. Such sacred places 
will usually he marked by images or symbols, or 
by boundary-stones forming an enclosure.'^ Single 
graves, often with a structure over them, and 
places of seiuilture also become recognize<l places 
of cult. 

The same preference for open-air worship in a recognized 
sacred place is found among; the Chinese—e.o., in the eult of 
the Altar of Heaven, which dates back to early times when the 
genivs loci was vvors))ipped at an altar under a tree.^ The 
practice is also found in the primitive cult of the Indo-European 
races, as a result of their coiice})tion 8 of deity, not dissimilar 
fron/those of savages. The sacred stone, the sacred tree or 
j^-rove, the sacred spring, were places of cult and usually 

1 Cf. the shrine or chapel of the god on the summit of the 
Babylonian zigqurat, and the Jewish Tem]'lo. 

2 But see § i (c) below. r a ^ n a r 

3 For American Indian instances see J. R. Swanton, in HAI 

"’4 0.* Hose and VV. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 180. . 

6 See § 1 (e) below, and cf. the Hebrew ‘ tent of meeting. 

6 VV W Skeat and 0. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1900, ii. 197; PRE iil. 144^ viii. y62^ ix. 

‘M 281^’ 

^ Hose-McDougall. ii. 7, 15 ; artt. Lapps, 5 7 > Landmauks and 
Boundaries, § 3 (a), (d). 

8 See art. Altar (Chinese). 


possessed an altar. The limits of the were marked 

by honndary-stones, and within these 8too<l an mtar and a stone 
or post in which the deity resided. In early Indian worship 
there were no temples nor indeed permanent sacred places for 
cult—proI*ahlv a resiilt of earlier nomadic conditions prevuiling 
after the people had become settled—and to some extent this is 
Hie case even now when temples have existed for centuries. So 
in early Rome there were holy places but no temples ; and in 
ancient Persian religion there were neither images nor temples. 1 
The cu.stom and method of building temples were borrowed by 
the Romans first from the Etru.sc.ans and then from the Greeks. 
Teutons and Celts also worshipped first in the open air, and in 
their case the earlier cult is especially associated with the 
sacred tree or grove, though a spirit or god might bo worshipped 
also on a moimtain top, in a cave, or at a spring.2 For the 
Gauls the evidence of Lucan is interesting in tiie passage where 
he describes a sacred grove near Massilia. The grove was tabu 
to the peonle; even the priest feared to walk there at midday 
or midnight, lest he should meet its sacred guardian. The 
trees were stained with sacrifii ial blood, hut there were also 
altars, and the images of the gods were misshapen trunks of 
trees. The marvels of the grove are of a mythical kind.3 

W'hile sacred groves were geiiev.il over Hie Celtic area, temples 
had begun to be built in both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 
The Boii had a temple in which were sicred the spoils of war, 
and the l8ubn(Isoinbri)hatl a similar temple.4 I'liuarch speaks 
of the temple where the Arverni hung (^-esar’s sword, and 
Diodorus of ‘temples and sacreci i)laceH.'& The temple of the 
Namnite (Sanmive) women, unrocf(;d and re-roofed in a day, 
must Iiave been a simple l)nildmg.‘> In Gallo-Roman times 
elaborate temples were Imilt alter Roman models, as well as 
smaller shrines at sacred springs. 

Similar sacred groves (.“.vi.^tcd among tlie Teutons, as many 

C os-sages of Tacitus show.^ ‘What .ve figure to ourselves os a 
uilt and walled hou.se, i csolve.s itseh, the farther liack we go, 
into a holy place untouched by Imman hand, embowered and 
shut in by self-grown trees .’0 

The use of the sai'.red grove continued during many centuries. 
But in thc.se groves 8im}>!e temples also stoori, and are referred 
to by Tacitus, while sagas and later ecclesiastical writings speak 
of them, and the latter sliow that, when they were destroyed, a 
Chri.stian church wa.« often built on the site. 

The Latin names used for these are fanum, casula, and 
templum. The first was proliahly a mere hut in which stood 
the sucretl image ; the others were more elaborate buildings, 
whether of wood or of stone.D 

The grove in thu.s a primitive holy place, which 
may liave as an acoesstiry a .small structure for the 
image which later hecome.sa more elaborate temple, 
riiis worship in groves, which might become the 
seat of a temple, is also found among lower races. 

The village shrine among the Dravidian tribes of India is an 
example. Under a sacred tree or grove stands a heap of stones 
or a mound ; this may he rejilaced by a mud platform or a mud 
hut with a Hiatched roof, or by a small building of masonry 
with a domed roof and platform. These form an aboile for the 
deity and are thus a primitive kind of temple .12 

The early Semitic sanctuary was a .^acred place 
a.s.sociat( 3 d vvith a thcojiliany or witli the continued 
pre.seuce of a spirit or divinity. This might be at 
a tree, a stone, on a hill, or in a cave. 

These holy places were sacred torritorv enclosed by boundary 
stones or walls, with altar and ash^rdh, or sacred pole. The 
‘high place,’or bdniah, as its name denotes, was on a height, 
and in the eiudosed spare or court t(i(3re were the altar, the 
ash^rdh, and the ma^i^elihah (fff.f.] the abode of the divinity), 
while coruic«-ie<i with these were ‘houses,’ probably of the 
priests, which sometimes contained images (2 K 17'2t'), though 
these were also enclosed in tent/S (2 K 2.f'^, Ezk Ifii^j). *3 These 
houses or tents represent a primitive temph; within the bdmdh, 
and, though no elear traces of actual t.emples have been met 
with in excavations, these may have lieen the origin of actual 
Canaanite temples such as those at El Berith and t4aza (Jg 94«f. 


1 Herod, i. 131; J. If. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism {UL), 
London, 1913, pp. 63, ‘225, 391. 

2 Cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. .Stallyhrass, 
London, 1882-88, iv. 130t). 

3 liucan, Pharsalia, iii. 399 f. 

4 Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Bolyhius, ii. 32. 

6 Pint, Caesar, ‘20; Diod. Sic. v. 27. 

« Strabo, IV. iv, 0. See art. Cki,ts, § .\'I V. i. 

8 Germ, 9, 39 f., Ann. iL 12, Iv. 73. 

fl Grimm, i. 09 ; cf. art. Old PiitrsHiANfi, § 4 (c). 

10 Tac. Ann. i. 51, GVrw. 40; (j'rirlirn, i. 80fT. ; B. Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, London, 18.51-52, i. 200; G. Vigfusson and 
F. Y. Pow’cll, Co?-jnis Poeficurn Rorenle, Oxford, 1883, i. 403. 

11 Thorjie, i. 212; Grimm, i. 292. 

12 w. Crooke, The, N. W. IGovinces of India, London, 1897, p]>. 
230, 244 f., 249, Natioes of N. India, do. 1907, p. 236 ; artt, 
Dravidians (N. India), § * 7 , Bengal, § 9 , Oraons, § 7 ; cf. E. E 


Tv’lor, ii. 223 f. 

13 A tent was used as a sanctuary in the temple of Beltis at 
Harran, and elsewhere (D. A. Chvvolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus, St. Petershurjr, 1850, ii. 33), and by the Carthaginians 
as a portable shrine (Diod. Sic. xx, 05). 
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KeZiM or 3h m c W «■ i ‘ a 1 O ,;,.U 8 mfgml K^yptian influ- p.vraini.ls were ln.ilt,>hi» yhapel or tyniply wa« crenl<-,l outside 
pr:rH;^^r:Viiur;no:'otflana*„«u,r^^u„.a,ar^ 

, , n fiinrrftry chapels, had lands attached to them for their 

Exaniple.s of ‘Jiigh niaces’ amon^^ other races 

are found anion^^ the Aleuts and Bldls,^ while they . . Caves and temples. —Cawen occasionally served 
existed also in primitive Greek relipon, and indeed s^r^nes of a cult, and by their shape and enclosed 
wherever a cult was earned on on hilltops. ^ ^ suj^^^ested the structural temple. 

{b) Shrines at graves.-The ^mve an a sacred caverns of mid-Macrdalenian times, which 

place may bo another point of departure tor the elaborate paintings of animals or even 

temple, when it is associated with a structure- liLmres, have been rcj^rarded as the scene 

though it he no more than an eiiclosin^^ wooden or magical rites, hut of this there is 

fence with shrubs, as among the lanii of New evidence.^ Where eave-dweJJers used 

Guineaa-wliere a cult is earned on Sometimes ^ an image or fetish, 

an aitar IS placed over a grave, as with the Mayans ^prougli conservatism still be re- 

and possibly the Nicaraguans,^ and by the Chinese dwelling of a god, when men no 

for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the used it for a dwelling. It might become a 

dead.^ .Sometimes a series of memorial atones is be associated with a temple built above 

nZ U. (hives used for hnrm] purposes ^voulddouht\e 3 H 

the menhirs and dolnien like structures of the , ^ ^. j i C j i j r 

Kl,aai«,» the stone circles ^^■ith a rectangular nich «c,,n,re a sacred character and be used for 

ir. coui 111 c 111 o 1^ 11 VC Fi tcs. 


Kh<asi8,« the stone circles with a rectangular nicli acHuue a s^cicu cuuincbcf nuu ua u^cu io/ 

in their circumference found in Algeria, therectan (commemorative rites. 

giilar, eJlinticaJ, or circular groiiOM of stones ir Tluis son.e of the Canaanite ‘ higrh places'are iwsociated with 
Ci,rT.,« 7 ..T, 1 • .} • o ■ i • • • caves, which may have been abodes of the Iivinir or biir/al- 

byria, and the stone circles in Britain, varying m and which, it has been conjectum], were used for 

size and elaboration up to that at Stonehenge. ** oracular purposes or reg'ardcd as sanctimrieH of a ^od,<'> 
These circles, /on«- reK’arded without evidence as ‘ Dniidica Natural or artificial grottoes also constituted the earliest 
tenifiles,’ were probably connected with a cult of the dead in t'hmnioian teniples.'* An example of gods incurnate in animal 
pre-Ueltic times, and so were a kind of temple, like the Fijian iniiahiting a cavern \vhi(-h served as a temple occurs in 

nanga presently to be referred to. Some have regarded such a hi the case of the gods Ndengei and Ratu-Mai-Mhulu, to 

circle as that of Stonehenge as a temple dedir.ated to the sun or ''[hom prayers and offerings were made there.^ Names of 
other heavenly bodies.divinities w'orshipped in caves among the ancient Berbers are 
Akin to these are the sni'rorl stfAn.. Arwd<..:nr..u as well as the caves themselves with inHcri])tions to 

nr « r 1 ^ cm lo.sU 1 CS. them. Sacrirmes were probably ofTered in front of the Entrance ; 

01 nanga, ot the rijl islanders, now e.xisting only itliin the cave niches contained sacred objects.‘l Rock 
as ruins. :-emples are known in early Egypt, and in N. Arabia, bub they 

These formerly presented the form of a rough parallelogram ^ Ceylon, where they are both 

enclosed by flat upright stones, divided into three compart- ,H.dnaTed in^ noddhlQM'^ ‘V’' ‘-‘'■^‘^rns. Some 

ments by cross walls called respectively the little, great, and f V many still exnst as examples 

sacred nanga, the last enclosing the sacred kava bowd Trees architectural skill—e. 51 ., at Klc})hanLa and Ellora.7 

stood round the enclosure, and outside, beyond the sacred 

TUinga, w'as the mle ta/nMi C liacred house’), a bell-roofed hut. f vVi .1 i Among the Caribs two caves were 

Here the foreskins of youths circumcised on behalf of a sick where sun and moon emerged and fertilized the earth, 

parent were offered to ancestral gods with prayers for the n places of pilgrimage, were adorned with paintings, 

patient’s recovery. In the na7!i;a ‘ the ancestral spirits are '"'ages. bpinU w'ere supposed to guard them. 

to be found by their worshippers, and thither offerings are Another reason for eaves becominL^ associated 

taken nn ali nnt->fiiai'rm<j wh.-n fVio}.- airt io K.. _1 >_j ..*^1 _1 • • ,1 . 1. » . 


taken on ail occasions when their aid is to be invoked,’ and 
here firstfruits are presented to them. They were also used in 
the elaborate initiation ceremonies, the object of which was the 
introduction of the candidates to the ancestral spirits. 

Where large chambered tombs exist, a.s they do 
in many parts of the world, tliey have been used 
for worship of the dead, either at tlie time of the 
burial or at stated intervals thereafter. To this 
c.xtent, therefore, they form tenijdes, and some¬ 
times they contain a conventional image of the dead 
like the human ligures roughly sculptured on the 
walls of rock-hewn tombs in Fiance.The struc¬ 
tures built over graves may be no more than 
large huts, of logs and thatch, like those built 
over the graves of kinp and chiefs among the 
Banyoro and Baganda, but these are regarded as 
temples, wuth priests and attendants, where the 
s]lints of the dead are consulted.^* 

In Fiji certain temples of a primitive kind are associated with 


nth worship is the belief that men first came out 
f them from their subterranean home. Exatujdes 
f this are found in ancient Peru and other parts 
f America.*^ 

Caves may also be the depositorie.'^ of sacred or 
ult objects or of images of gods, and thus serve a 
urpose to which temples are also put. 

The Arunta ertnatulunga is a rock crevice and sacred 
k)re-hou 8 e containing churinga and their indwelling spirits. 
They are visited ceremonially and are highly sacred." The Ved- 
las keen their sacred arrows in caves to prevent tliem from being 
ontamlnated, especially by women. 'a The Hopi use nlefta in 
he rock in which to place the bahog, or praver sticks, in 
onour of their deities, and the Coras and Huichols deposit 
leremonial arrows and images in sacred caves.Tiie Oslyaks 
ceep their images or stones representing the gods in sanctuaries 
n the hills guarded by a shaman.'-* 

1 A Guide to the Egyptian aoUectims in the British Mngeum. 
jondon, 1909, p. 165 f. ; ERE iv. 403. 

2S. Reinoch, ‘ L’Art et la rnagie,’ L’Anthropologie, xiv. [19Q3J 


paves and with the cult of the kalouyalo, or ancestor-gods.'8 257-IF Osborne TAs Men of the ^ ^ 

Not unlike these are the huts of reed and grass built over the tSie, p.' 423 ’ ^ ^ ’ London, 


' For the more elaborate Canaanite temples see art. Architkc- 
TURK (Phoenician); and Lucian, de Dca Syria, 31 . 

2See artt. Alkcts, § <, § 3. 

8 O. Bamler, in R. Neuhauss, Dentsch Neu-Quinea, Berlin 
1911, lii. 518. 

♦ NR ii. 799, iv. 61 f. s pj/ip i, 3 ^ga. 

I' P. R. Qurdon, The Khatie, London, 1907, p. 144 f. ; cf. art 
MHndas, § 4. 

T. E. Peet, Rough Stone Monuments and their Builders 
London, 1912, [tn. 94, 116. ’ 

'I ERE iii. 301'', iv, 408. 8 Cf. artt. Stones. 

'OR. Thomson, 7'he Fijians, London, 1908, p. 147ff. • L 
Fison, JA / xiv. [1KS5) 14 ff. 

" E. A. Parkyn, An Jntrod. to the Study of Prehistoric Art 
London, 1916, p. 158 f. ' 

J, Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 109 f. ; EiRE 
Ii. 367^. 

'3 ERE vi. 16»>, 


3 See the reff. in ERE Hi. 178, vi. 68 l*>. 

* W. R. Smith, p. 180. 

» B. Thomson, p. 114 ; T. Williams and J. Calvert. Fiji and 
.he E'uians, Ix)ndon, 1858, i. 217 f. ; cf. ERE vi 14 b 15 b 

fl EhE ii. 607b 

7J. Fergusson, The Rock-cut Temples of India, London, 
.864 ; see also artt. Ajanta, Caves, Elechanta. 

8 KRE\. 10 *. 

® J. O. Muller, Oesch. der amerikanischen Urrelinionen, Basel. 

856, p. 220. 

10 Ib. p. 312. 

Spencer-Gillen*, p. 133, Spencer-Gillenb, p. 267. 

*8 C. G. Seligmann, ‘Tlie Vedda Cult of the Dead,’ Trans- 

'.tions of the Third /ntemational Congress for the History of 
Religion, Oxford, 1908, i. 66 . 

13 ERE vi. 786b, 829«; C. Lumholtz. Unknown Mexico, 
London, 1903, it. 27, 160. 

"J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns 
Umdon, 1898, i. 162 ; ERE lx. 677*. 
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[d) The, villagc-hoiise^ meri’s house^ etc.,, as temple. 
—In many regions where sej)arate temples are 
unknown, the men’s house, council-fjouse, village- 
house, or the kiva, to some extent serves the 
pur))ose of a temple among its many other uses, 
and corresj)onds to the prytaneum of the Greeks 
and the curia of the Romans. 

Reli^fious dances or sacred dramatifj plays are held in the 
‘ village-house ’ ainonj? the Aleuts or in the ‘ assembly-house ’ of 
the (Jalifornian tribes, which may consist of a circular dome¬ 
shaped structure or a mere brushwood enclosure.^ To the 
latter corresponds the bough wurlty used in the fire-ceremony 
of the Warramunga tribe, in which certain men maintain for 
hours a continuous singing to the accompaniment of beating 
lx)omerang8.2 Among many American Indian tribes, especially 
in the south-west, religious rites are assoi’iated with a‘sacred 
house,’ as with the Ilupa, which does not differ in construction 
from other houses in the village. Here sacred dances take 
place, and traditions are connected with it.J* With the Pueblo 
tribes the kioa serves at once as sacred (jouncil-house, medicine- 
lodge, and temple of the members of a mystery society. In 
some districts kxnan of ancient date are circular ; more generally 
they are square and often below the surface of the grounci 
The pre-historic kivas of Colorado and Utah are of similar type. 
Women might not enter the kiva except to give food to 
husband or sons. Kivas are often very large, out tlie well 
openings are small, and entrance is gained by a ladder up to 
the roof, whence by another ladder descent is made to the 
interior from a hole in the roof. The walls are often decorated 
with symbolic paintings and are surrounded by a bench. At 
one end is an altar on which the symbolic olqeclsof the society 
are placed, and before it is a dry sand ‘ painting,’ representitjg 
gods and forces of nature.'* Corresponding to these are the 
sacred lodges and club-houses of Mcuanesla and Papua, which 
are generally the nearest approach to temples h) tho'-e regiotjs. 
Examples are found in the ‘sacred houses’ of the Solomon 
Islands;® in the torexi of New PriUxin, etc.—a sacred enclosure 
with a large room where the dresses and masks were pre¬ 
pared and members of the society met, whence the spirit- 
personators of the ceremonies emerged and which no woman 
or uninitiated male might approach to the rnarawot of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, a similar construction to the tortu, but 
with a special part containing images and visited by the tena, 
or magician, alone and in the bouse used in the a-sa-cult at 
Astrolabe Bay, where an ancestor-cult is practised.8 The 
structure consisted mainly of wooil and thaU-h. The ' men’s 
house’ in the same regions has often a sacred significance, and 
contains skulls and heads, effigies of the dead, and symbols 
associated with ancestor-worship, arul sometimes masks, drums, 
and flutes connected with the mysteries and concealed from 
the uninitiated. These houses are often used for the worship 
of ancestors.^ 

(6) The house-shrine as temple .—Still another 
aspeft of the primitive temple, sometimes sup:<;est- 
in<r a fioint of (h^jiarturo for more exclusive temple 
.structures, is the liiit or house a corner of which 
is set apart a.s a place or shrine for an image or 
sacred objects. This custom is well-nigh universal, 
and only a few examples need be noted. 

Among the Banyankole in each hut is a special place for 
fetishes, consisting of a mound of earth a foot high, beaten 
hard, with grass laid upon it.'O With Gold Coast tribes the 
snhrnan containing a spirit has an honoured place in a corner 
of the hut, where offerings are made to it. or, as with the 
Yoruba, the house-god Olarosa, represented in human form, is 
set up at the door, and huts have a recess in the wall for the 
fetish.If Here and there in Melanesia and Bapua images of 
incostors are kept in houses, or, as in certain islands off the 
western end of New Guinea, in a separate room of the house in 
which miniature wooden houses are placed for the souls to 
reside in. Offerings are made to them. In the chief’s house 
are shrines for the souls of all who have died in the community. 
‘Such a house might almost be described os a temple of the 
dead.’f2 Among the Klemantans images are kept in the huts. 


1 ERE\. 305*, iii. 14.3b, 1 . 14 b. 

Spencer GilIcnb, p. f. « ERE vl. S30b 

* F. S. Delleiibaiigli, Narth Aincricaiu oj Yesterday, New 
York and London, lonl, p. 233 f. ; F. W. Hodge, in UAl 1. 710; 
of. ERE i. 822*. 

® F. Ratzel, The History of Mankind, tr. A. J. Butler, 
Lomlon, 1890-98, i. 325. 

«G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 


p. 72ff. sF/fft'ix. 348f. 

» K. Parkinson, Inter. AE xiii. [1900J 35, 4‘2 f. ; M. J. Erdweg, 
Mittheilvnijen der anthropoloyischen (iesellHcha/t in Wien, 
xxxii. (liki’il 292 f. ; H. Ziahn, in Neuhauss, iii. 'iOl, 308 ; cf. ERE 
ix. 341, 349, 351, 364. 

J RoH('oe, The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1916, p. 133. 
u H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, pp. 166, 171; cf. 
ERE ix. 278b, o 3 ()». 

li. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 189, 
173 ff. ; J. O. Frazer, The Belief in Iimnortality, London, 1913, 
i, 816 f’. 


or, os also with the Kayans, stand before tliern.i The Votiaks 
set their vorfriid, or olan-god, on a shelf in the ont-lion8e.2 In 
higher religions the hou.s^'hold shrine is well known. Most 
fhiddhist Innises have their shelf \vi;h an image of Gautama. 
Shiiitoists treasure objects of private cull on a house-altar. 
In ancient Egypt emOi house had its donustic shrine, usually 
a recess or a cujihoard with the figure of a household god. 

In certain regioms the temple .seems to have 
aris(‘n out of tlie private .sanctu.'iry of the king. 
In Myceiue houses, especially the king’s palace, 
had chapels as part of the stru( lure, and the palace 
later became the temjile. With the Phoenicians 
the temple was at lirst an annexe of the palace, 
like Sol onion’s temple at .leriisalein. Where a 
cult of the hearth-div inities, wilh libations thrown 
into the lire, existed e.g., in Poman houses—the 
house itself was a tem^tle witli the hearth as altar. 

2. Actual temples in the lower culture. -We 
have seen that, while in many .'^avag*' religions 
actual temples are unknown, m;iny approaciies to 
temples exist. Vet even .aavjigi's art' not devoid 
of temples of a primitive Iciml, tor it was natural 
to siijipose tin; , as tlie worshipixT Inid a house, 
the god or spirit also .should have one, either as the 
permanent shelter of his image or as the place 
whither he might re.soit and he approached by men 
in worsliip. 

(a) The fuost primitive temples are probably 
tho.se found in Afiica, both Negro anil Hantu. 
While frequently (he ‘place of praying’ is a mere 
clearing under tlie tree in the village courtyard,* 
thus conforming to what was found in early Indo- 
European worshi}), sometimes an actual hut is 
provided for a goil, not dillering much from the 
ordinary hut. 

On the Lower Niger the temples contain images standing on 
mud platforms, and the ju-Ju fiouse in the bu.sh is secret Lo 
all but the priests, and contains images, while the walls are 
decorati'd with plates.* Similar temples exist among the Ewe, 
and that of the rain-god is painted with the colours of the rain¬ 
bow.® The celebrated scrpent-teiujile at Wliydah was merely 
a circular hut, Ihate-hcd with grass—a privilege allowed only 
to shrines and temples -standing in an oblong enclosure. In 
it the Ha< red snakes were kept.8 In Hahomey temples are 
circular huts, so low that a man must bend double to enter one. 
Images stand in them on a iilaLform of (day, before which are 
earthen pots and vessels smeared with blood, eggs, and oil. Some 
temples are elaborately decorated, and they as well as sacred 
groves are distinguished by calico streamers dutteririg from poles 
or tree8.7 Among the Yoruba—e.f/., at Benin—tlieJu-Ju temple 
consisted of a space of ground 150 yards by 00, surrounded by 
a high wall, and covered with short grass. At one end a long 
shed extended across the breadth, ami under it stood the altar, 
made of three steps the whole length of the sbod. This was 
slightly raised in the centre, and on it stood ivory tusks on bronze 
heads. In the centre of the enclosure were a kind of (;andelabra 
with hooks, and a well for the reception of the bodies of 
victims.8 Among the liaganda temples resembled the king's 
house. They were conical structures with an elaborate reed 
thatch coming nearly to the ground, and supportetl on jxiHts, 
with hide curtains for the doorw'ay. They had also a sort of 
pinnacle composed of lasers of reeds hound together and 
fastened to tlie top of the roof. The floor was strewn with & 
carpet of scented grass, dried, and cut to uniform length. 
These temjffes took some time to build, and their structure was 
frecpicntly renewed. Some had also a court surrounding them, 
and in the case of the more important gods only the priests and 
mediums could enter it. In others the tempU' attendants had 
their huts iu the court. Teinnles without courtyards could he 
appro:* ■ ned and even entered by the people. The temple of the 
god of war was surrounded on three sides by a thick forest 
sacred to him. Each temple had its priests and mediums who 
lived In huts near by, where their vestments, worn on entering 
the temple, were kept. Young girls tended tlie sacred Are 
always burning in the temples, save in those which might not 
he entered by a woman. The larger temples had estates 
attach<.‘d to them for their upkeep. Temples of gods had no 
images, for images were unknown, out they had a dais on which 
the invisible deity was supposed to sit, or on which his relics 
were kept. Sacred drums were stored in certain temples. 
Fetishes had also temples with priests and mediums, and there 
were special temples for the king’s jaw-hone and uinbilicuil cord, 


1 Hose-McDougall, 11. 7, 19. * Abercromby, i. 164. 

*0. W. Hobley, Ethnology of the A-Kmnba and other East 
African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 86; cf. ERE ii. 358*. 

* A. O. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its 7'ribes, London, 
1906, p. 46.5. 

0 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast oJ 
tv. Africa, London, 1890, p. 49. 

9 lb. p. 57. 7 /6, p 80. 

9 Ling Roth, p. 160. 
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and other* for his phost.^ Similar temples for divinities and 
for the royal jaw-l)one existed amon^; the Buao^^a, lianyoro, 
etc., but with theae and the liaganda the creator-god had no 
temple. 

(6) In J\Telane.sia temples are not common, but in 
the Admiralty I.slands wooden, thatched huts of a 
beehive sliape, with (carved door-j)osts representing; 
male and female li|;uies, serve as temjiles. The 
doorway is elo.sed by a hurdle. Skulls of pi^s and 
turtles aie attaehed to the rafters, as well as balls 
of Imman hair. A mystery was always made 
about the principal temple, which contained images, 
and was sometmies oj)en, sometimes closed.^ In 
l^dji eacli village had one or more temph?H {bure), 
built on a mound faced with stone rubble-work. 
The roof w.as high-pitc^hed, with a projecting ridge- 

f iole, and the lieight (jf tlie structure was twice its 
ireadth. Each bare had two doors and a fire-place, 
and contained images, jars, boxes, mats, etc. 
From the roof hung a long piece of bark cloth 
reaching to the floor at one of the corner-posts, 
and marking the holy place wdiich none but the 
priest approached to be inspired by the god, who 
descended by this cloth. The dead were some¬ 
times buried in the bare, but the building was only 
used for worship on special occasions and oftem 
became ruinous in the inter\ al. It served also as 
a council-house and chiefs’ club-house. Bares were 
also erected in memory of the dead, and had an 
altar for od'erings.'' fn the district of Tumleo, 
New Guinea, paraks^ or temples, built of wood 
and standing on piles, are found. They consi.st of 
two storeys and have high gables, and are ap- 
iroaclied liy ladders with hand-rails carve<l in the 
orm of crocodiles and ape-like ligures. Nothing 
but drums and llutes is found in the paraks, and 
these, played by men, sigoiify the presence of the 
spirits, for whose woiship the tenijiles exist. A 
certain degree of mystery attaches to the paraks ; 
no woman or cliild may enter them or loiter in 
their vicinity.® 

(c) In certain parts of Polynesia—Society and 
Sandwich Islands—the temples, or aiarae, were 
enclosures open to the sky and they were of three 
classes; national, local, and domestic. 

The national temples, called tabn-tabu-a-tea, perhaps because 
of their wide-spread sacredness, were depositories of the chief 
images and the places where great festivals were held. Kach 
of them was composed of several marce, some with inner courts 
for the images, altars, and sacred dormitories for the chief 
diviiiitio.s, all enclosed by stone walls on two sides. In front 
w’aa a fence, and at the back a pyramidal structure often of 
large size, with images and altars before it. At Atetuira this 
structure waS ‘JTO ft. long, S)4 broad, and 70 high. Steps led to 
the top, which had a surface area of 180 by 6 ft. Within the 
enclosure were the priests’ houses, and trees grew both within 
and around it, forming a dark grove. Offerings were placed in 
the mane. Abm alone usually took part in the festivals, but on 
the complet ion of tlu* year women and children also attended, 
but were not allowed to enter the sacred enclosure. I.iOcai 
marce were those belonging to the different districts; the 
domestic mane were for the family gods. In both of these, as 
well as in the royal marce, the dead were deposited, and were 
thereunder the guardiarishij) of the gods.® In other districts 
— e.g., Samoa- temples resembled the beehive thatched huts, 
or, again, the village house where the chiefs met served as a 
temple. In some (aises groves as well as temples were used as 
places of sacrifice.7 

Among tlui coast Veddas temple structures 
exist. One is 12 ft. by 10, roofed, and facing east¬ 
wards, with the roof carried forward beyond the 
front wall and door. Gutside this structure are a 

1 Hoscoe, The Bcujanda, pp. 271 ff., 292IT., 303, 3<J8. Cf. artt. 
Hkad. § 5(/), Mouth, § i. 

Hoscoe, 'I’hr Northern Bantu, pp. 90, 1.31, 227, 246. 

8 JA/ vi. 11S77] 414. 

4 C. Wilkes, Narrative, of the United States K.rploring 
Expedition dnri>ig London, 1S,')2, ji. 53 f. ; Williams, 

{ip, 191, 223; B, iSccinan, \'iti: an Account of a (lOrernment 
^fission in the Vitian or Fijian Islands, Cambridge, 1862, 
p, 391. 

H. Barkinson, ]>. 33 f. ; Krdvveg, pp. 295 f., 377. 

® W. Ellis, I'iilgnesian Researches'^, London, 1832, i. 339fT., 
405 ; cf. Hatzel, i. 325. 

7 O. Turner, Samoa, a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, 
IiOn<ion, ls84, pp. 19, 152, 389. 


long pole, a well, and a tree with a platform, and 
just outside the door stands an altar. The interior 
IS decorated with cloths and branches on the 
occasion of a ceremonial dance, and ceremonial 
garments are ke))t within it. Some of the village 
Veddas have temjiles of bark or of mud resembling 
their own huts. In these the shaman dances, ana 
symbols of the .spirits are kept.^ 

(c) With the Todas, worshippers of the sacred 
biillalo, tho dairy forms the temple or sacred place, 
with its ceremonial vessels and other things, which 
are preserved there ; and precautions are taken to 
prevent their contamination by the touch or look 
of unauthorized persons. Relics of heroes are also 
stored in them. These temple-dairies have usually 
two rooms, and are of the same form as the native 
Imts.^ 

(/) As an example of various stage.s in the 
evolution of temples from simple to highly 
clal)orate, over a large area, wo may cito those 
known in N. and S. America. Most of the lower 
tribes, and some of the more advanced (liurons, 
Iro(jnois^), liad no temnlcs. But nsually there 
were sacred spots or slirine.s where ceremonies 
were performed, sacrifices otlered, and images set 

iip.^ 

Aiiiotig the Ilopi «uch {)lace8 were called pahoki, ‘ prayer- 
house,’ and often had nothing to mark them hut prayer-sticks 
—sticks with feathers attached. Others were denoted by circles 
of stones—e.(/., the sun shrine with an opening to the direction 
of sunrise at the summer solstice—by a single stone, or by some 
natural mark on a rock.^ To these correspond the sites on 
which are erected bowers or lodges for the public performances 
of mystery societies in other tribes, often containing an altar 
with sacred object,s.*’ More elaborate shrines also exist among 
the Hopis and will be described later. In S. America corre¬ 
sponding to such shrines is the secret spot where the hotutn, or 
sacred trumpet, of the Orinoco tribes is kept, so that women 
and children may not see it. With other tribes the insignia of 
a piai are tabu and are kept in a H))ecial shed or hut, which is 
also used as a place where he may be conKulted, It is called a 
‘ spirit-house ’ and is tabu.7 Here also may l)e mentioned the 
special ‘ inedicine-Iodge ’ of many tribes, erected for the per¬ 
formances of the shajnari, corre,sjX)nding to that found among 
the Ural-Altaic; tribe's of N. Asia.° 

With other tril)es-e.//., the Omaha—the sac'red structure 
consisted of three sacrc'd tents, or tipis, which were carried 
from place to plac'.e, like the Hebrew ‘tent of meeting.' Thi'y 
consisted of poles tied together at the top, arranged in a circ'le, 
and covered with bison skins. Thev sheUered the three sacmed 
objects—the sacred pole, the sacred buffalo-cow skin, and the 
sacred bag.® The household tent as a shrine containing an 
altar is also sporadically found— e.g., among the Siksika, with 
whom each tent has an altar, a mere hole in the ground, in 
which sweet gum is burned. 

With the Apaches, Sioux, and others, sacred caves took the 
place of temples, where religious rites (tabu to women) were 
performed, or which were used as resorts for prayer.a in 
Florida the Apallachians had a cave-temple on the sun-mountain, 
Olaimi, 200 ft. long, and containing an altar and images. 
Images also stood at the entrance, which faced eastwards, so 
that the earliest beams of the sun fell upon it.^^ More elaborate 
still was a e.ave-temple of the Wiyataos, which had been used to 
celebrate rites by the followers of a culture-hero Wixipeoocha, 
but was later turned into a structure with galleries, halls, and 
partments. Into it the priests descended to perform sacrifices 
nd ceremonies hid from the vulgar eye.i8 
Among the Chibchas the temples, each of which was 
dedi(;ated to a god, were mere huts with clay walls, containing 
small stools on which idols were set. The floor was covered 
with grass, and mats hung on the walls. Those of greater 
importance had the distinction of having their chief posts set 
on the body of a 8a(;ri(lced slave. Small shrines also existed 
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throug^hout thig region, on hilla or by lakes.^ Amonjf gome 
Californian tribes structural temples, or vanijuechs, in honour 
of the g-od Chinigchinich, consisted of an oval enclosure, four 
or five yards in circumference, with interior divisions formed by 
branches, stakes of wood, and mats, and containing a hurdle 
supporting an image.2 The temples of the Natchez, one in 
each village, which stood on mounds, were huts about 
30 ft. square and of a somewhat elaborate structure. They 
contained the sacred fire as well as a divi.sion in which sacred 
objects were kept. On a platform rested the remains of the 
‘sun-chiefs,’ with sacred images, and in an innennostsanctuary 
wa«> tlie holy image of the sun-god or hero. This temple was 
the object of great reverence.3 Such sun-temples e.xisted over 
a wide region in Florida, Arkansas, and Virginia, and were no 
more than larjfe wigwams with thick mud walls and a dome- 
shaped roof with figures of eagles. Images stood in them, and 
women were excluded from them.* No more elaborate were the 
temples described by travellers among Virginian tribes, in the 
Mississippi region, among the Fox Indians, or in 8 . America 
with the Tupinambos.fi Among the Huichols are temples 
{tokpla), ‘ god-houses,’and sacred caves, though the difference 
between the first two is not clear. The temples are larger than 
but otherwise resemble the houses, which are circular, stone- 
built, and roofed with thatch, and which possess a low entrance 
to the east. The roof Is supported by upright beams. In the 
centre is a fireplace—a circular basin of clay. Niches in the 
interior walls contain ceremonial objects, and each of them Is 
devoted to a god, and in charge of an officer of the temple. 
F'lowers are offered with prayer in these niches. In front of 
the temple is a sejuare open space for the * god-houses,’ in 
which the officers live who watch the temple. They are 
rectangular, of stone and mud, with a thatche^l gable-roof. 
The interior contains symbolic objects to please the gods. The 
people meet in the temples for shamanistic ceremonies. Chairs 
are placed for the deities invisibly present. Images are kept in 
sacred caves in the mountains, sometimes set in miniature 
temples there.® In the Pueblo region the mom elaborate shrines 
were of the nature of temples. They consisted of sealed stone 
enclosures, sometimes witl» svrnbols painted on them, and they 
contained images and symbolic representations of supernatural 
beings. Among the Hopi tlie shrine of the earth-goddess is a 
sealed chamber in which is her image, seated. Every November 
at the * new fire ’ ceremony a slab is removed, and offerings 
are placed in the shrine, while ever> four years the image is 
carried in procession. In all Pueblo shrines are placed 
permanent onjects (images, stones, carved slabs, etc.) and 
temporary objects (prayer-meal, pollen, sticks, bowls of water, 
cl^ images).’ 

'The council-house, men’s house, the kiva^ etc., as serving 
inter alia all the purposes of a temple, have been already 
referred to.« In the case of a kiva, or lodge of a mystery 
society, this is particularly marked. None but priests or the 
Initiated may enter the sacred place ; in it are made the sacked 
objects used in the ritual; and here prayers are said, smoke 
offerings presented, and other ceremonies—s.g., purificatory 
rites—are carried on. 

The rude .stone 8tructure.s just described form a 
primitive aspect of the more elaborate stone 
temjiles of barbaric peoples in N. and S. America. 
It was also natural that, where wooden tem[>les 
existed, they should be replaced hy temples of stone, 
as soon as more elaborate architectural methods 
were attained. Intermediate stages between these 
simple structures and the massive and elaborate 
temples "the ruins of which still command respect 
—are seldom met with, but Peter Martyr describes 
one in Hayti, and Schoolcraft another at Cayambe 
—a circle of sunburnt bricks 48 ft. in diameter and 
13^ ft. high, with a small door, open to the sky.’ 
Probably many of the Peruvian temj)les were of 
such a simple character, and even the great temple 
of the sun at Cuzco, comprising many buildings 
and ajiartments, though it was richly adorned with 
gold plates, cornices, and studs, and was provided 
with gardens and fields, had no great architectural 
character—mere squares and parallelograms of one 
storey, roofless or thatched. Previous to the Inca 
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rule, the temple was strictly a lofty altar with a 
chapel for the image. Under the Incas the chapel 
increased in size, encircling the altar, and wa.s 
inade elaborate by the addition of other buildings.^ 
Certain remains of temples in Peru, however, sliow 
a greater architectural complexity than those 
described by early Spanish travellers. 

The Mexican temples, tcocalli, ‘ abode of the 
gods,’ may be dese.ribed as gigantic altars on which 
stood chai)els for the images. There were many 
temples in each city, varying much in dignity. 

The larger teocalli had a great outer court capable of holding 
a crowd of people. Within this space stood priests’ houses, 
oratories, and chapels for lesser gods. There arose from it a 
pyramidal structure of earth faced with brick or stone, rising 
In stages, three to nine in number, each with a platform, to a 
height of 80 to 100 feet. SUiirways, differently arranged, rose 
from the base to each platform, and thence to the top. Some¬ 
times the stairway rose directly from base to summit up one of 
the faces of the pyramid ; or it ascended at one of the angles to 
the first platform, at another angle to the second, and so to the 
top, in order that a religious proce^' ion in ascending might 
make a circuit of the structure. The platforms hati palisades on 
which were 8 tu< k the heads of human v ictims. On the summit 
stood a tower or chapel, or sometimes two, containing the 
image of the g(* 1 or gods to whom the temple was dedicated. 
In front of them stood the great stone of sacrifice and altars 
on which perpetual fire burned. The great o^-ocession of 
priests at the numerous religious services was visini* .i! who 
directed tlieir eyes to the teocalli, as it made the ascent.® 

The practice of placing temples on pyramidal 
structures is also foumi among the Mayans and 
throughout the whole area of Central America, 
but here the buildings were of a more ambitious 
kind, with elaborate architecture and sculpture.* 

The mounds of the Mississippi region were thought to be of 
Mexican or Mayan origin, hut it is now accepted that they were 
the work of Indian tribes—Chcrokees, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Choctaws. Nor Is it proved that every mound was crowned by 
a temple or altar. ‘Whether these were sacred enclosures, 
sacrillcial and temple mounds, are questions to be settled, if 
possible, by investigation and legitimate deductions.’ Houses 
were built on some of the mounds, but occa-sionally travellers 
speak of a temple on a mound. In such a cose the mound was 
of no great height, and the temple was a simple structure like 
that of the Natchez.* 

3. Miniature temples. —Among many Afrwan 
tribes there is a custom of making a small hut for 
the spirits, about 2 ft. high. This stands in the 
village or outside, and oflerings are made at it. It 
is supposed to contain ‘an uncanny somethin^,’ 
and is a kind of temple of the dead, whose spirits- 
are supposed to visit it. 

In Uganda the hut is a veritable sanctuary, with a sort of 
altar for offerings.® In New Guinea some of the tribes set up 
little houses in the forest for the use of ancestral Kj)irits, or 
place these within inner rooms of their own dwellings ; others 
place the skull of the dead man in such a hut in the forest.® 
Similar miniature structures fur ancestral ghosts are found in 
Indo-Ohina and among the Gilyaks.’ 

4, Temples in the higher culture. —In higher 
civilizations the temi*le usually has a prominent 
place in leligious life, and is architecturally of 
great importance. But here also it was evolved 
from simple structures, though these as well as the 
intermediate stages cannot always be traced in 
archa‘ological seipience or from historical evidence. 
I'lie serie.s of articles on Architecture deal with 
the structure of such temples in the greater 
religions, and it is unnecessary here to do more 
than ofl'er a few general remarks. 

(a) The great temples of ancient Kgypt were 
preceded in pre-historic times by a simple structure 
of dried mud or a hut of wicker-work, not diller- 
ing much from human dwellings and probably 
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resembling African native temples. The hiit was 
sometimes square, sometimes domed, and stood on 
a platform of earth to save it from inundation. 
Within it was the image of the god, and the onl\ 
t)pening for liglit was the doorway or portico, witl 
a mast at each side. In front was a court fenoec 
with a palisade. 

The hut jfave place to a stone buildinj?, but, when additional 
rooms were built round the central ‘ houne of the gml,’ and whei 
the whole structure of the temple, with its 8j)aciou8 spliinx 
^umrded approach, pylons, courts for the worshippers, pUluret 
halls for processions of priests, etc., was elaborated, the darl 
central chutnber of the ^o<l, uccessibie to the hijfher pne 3 thoo< 
only, remained as a constant factor, and contained the dlvin< 
image or the sacred animal. The door was solemnly sealec 
with papyrus and clay at night, and as solemnly opened ii 
the morning, before the day’s ceremonial began. Thus what 
had once been the temple itself was now the inner sanctuary 
of a wide-8prea<l teniple, with all its umltifarious buildings and 
chambers for purposes connected with the cult. The heigh 
of the Egyptian temple diminished from front to back.^ 

(d) Tlie great temples of JIabylon had probably 
originated in a structure of simple kind, oblong 
in shape, with a recess for an image. Excavations 
show that the great temples stood in a court with 
a vestibule, Hanked by chambers. 

The temple building consisted of a long outer hall, opening 
into a smaller one with the holy place, or jHirakhu, where 
stood the image of the divinity and an altar. The holy place 
was open to the priests alotie, or to a worshipper accompanied 
by a jjriest for special religious purposes. An altar stood in 
the court and perhaps in the outer hall also. The names of 
temples are many, and some of them show their great sanctity, 
others are suggestive of height—‘the house of the shining 
mountain,' ‘the lofty house.’ This points to the high tower¬ 
like structure, the zv]qnrat, which stood beyond the important 
temples, or towered within the sacred enclosure where stood 
many temples dedicated to various go<ls, as well as the houses 
of priests—a grouping of religious buildings found in the larger 
cities. The ziqqnrat w'os a 8toreye<l tower or pyramid, consist¬ 
ing of a series of diminishing and superimposed cubes. These 
varied in number, and symbolized the my thical mountain of 
the world. Where it consisted of seven storeys, these repre¬ 
sented the planetary zones, or the seven zones of the earth. 
Each storey was approache<i by an inclined pathway or a flight 
of steps, either directly up the face or diagonally across it, 
until the top, which formed a broad platform, was reached. 
On the platform stood a chamber for the god, containing a 
couch and throne, and perhaps an image. As with the Mexican 
teooalli, processions winding up the tower could be plainly 
seen below, and, while the Egyptian temple in its grandest 
development was spread over a large area, the flahylonian, as 
far as the ziqqnrat was concerned, aimed at reaching a lofty 
elevation, ana represented in miniature the structure of the 
universe. It seems to have been regarded also as the grave of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, and persons of importance 
were sometimes buried round it.^ 

Both Egyptian and Babylopian temples were 
endowed with lands wiiich yielded large revenues. 
Hence, outside their religious purpose, they had 

? reat inlliience on the economic life of the nation, 
n the Babylonian temple area also, as the priests 
were administrators of the law, there were courts 
of justice, chambers where national archives were 
stored, and even banks. 

(c) The Greek temple was preceded by the riixevos, 
the open sacred place with its dyaX/za of the deity, 
altar, and other sacra. In the i^gean religion 
the sacred cave served as a temple where the 
Mother-goddess was worshipped, as in the double 
cave (upper and lower) of Dicte in Crete, where 
a rich store of cult objects has been found in 
recent years.* Palaces had their domestic chapel 
or shrine, plain and of small size, with a ledge at 
one end for images and sacred objects. The ruler 
was a priest-king, and in one instance, that of 
the palace of Knosso.s, ‘the Place of the Double 
Axe ’ (Xd^pus), the whole building has the character 
of a temple.^ Free-standing shrines or temples 
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also existed, like that discovered at Gournia, a 
small enclosure 12 ft. square, in the heart of the 
town, in which Mere found many images and 
cult objects.^ With the perfecting of the divine 
image, a house to shelter it became necessary, and 
the earliest type was no more tlian a rectangular 
oblong cella, or aqKSt. To this was soon added 
an additional chamber, with open front and a 
couple of columns supporting an architrave, the 
corners of wliicli re.sted on flattened columns 
attaclied to the ends of the side walls. These 
columns M^ere at first of w'ood ; the earliest stone 
columns date from the 6th cent. B.C. Throughout 
the M'hole period of Greek religion the rectangular 
rulla remained as the central part of all Greek 
temples, though it M'as sometimes prolonged back 
and front with additional chambers, or surrounded 
by .single or double rows of columns, while tliese 
were sometimes also introduced within the cella. 
Vitruvius, indeed, cla.ssiHes temples according to 
the arrangement of the columns in relation to tlie 
cella.‘^ The temples of the gods faced eastwards, 
and opposite the entrance stood the image of the 
god. The cella also contained an altar or altars, 
votive olferings, and treasure, the last being also 
stored in the chamber behind the cella. The 
temples were never large; they were merely 
houses for the image, and hence were often kept 
closed. Tiiey were decorated with sculpture and 
painting both within and M'ithout. The temple 
stood within a ripeyos, where the great altar was 
placed, and where the worship was carried on.* 

(d) The Koman templum, as already shown, 
was originally a rectangular space of ground 
marked off by the augur, in M'hioh a tent M-as 
pitched for augural purposes, like the ‘medicine- 
nut’ of the shaman. Strictly speaking, the house 
of a god was the cedes, but the word templurn was 
now applied to such a structure, inaugurated by 
the augurs, and usually of larger and more com¬ 
plicated structure tl)an tlie ceties. In the earliest 
times divine dwellings were unknown. The grove, 
the cave, the hearth, were the earlier sacred places, 
or the sacellum, a small place consecrated to a god, 
enclosed by a fence or wall, but roofless, with an 
altar and possibly an image. The Romans, in 
erecting houses for the gods, were influenced by 
the Etru.scans and the Greeks. The Etruscan 

emples were of wood, oblong, with one or more 
chambers and an open portico. The Roman 
temple had also a central cella, but of much 
greater breadth than the Greek, this feature being 
probably a result of P^truscan influence. The 
structure of temples, whether simple or elaborate, 
was generally determined by Greek architecture, 
though there were difl'eronces in detail— e.g., the 
absence of columns at the back. Circular temples 
were also built; these had become common in 
ireece from the 4th cent. B.C., though it is not 
mpossiblq that the form may be copied from the 
early Italian house. 

Before building a temple, a space of ^ound was liheratns et 
effatus by the augurs, and consecrated by the pontifex. When 
the building was erected, It was dedicated to a god. In some 
instances, however, a building might be consecrated to religious 
use without the preliminary augural ceremony. Such buildings 
were sacra, or cedes sacra, like the temple of Vesta.^ Outside 
the temple stood the altar, and within ourned the sacred fire. 
In the temples were stored votive offerings, gifts, treasure of 
all lands, os well as the images of the gods. 

(e) During the Vedic period in India, as has 
been seen, there were no temples. No trace of 
temples in the pre-Rudd hist period is known, 
but, if any existed, they must have been of wood, 
08 tliey still are in Burma, the use of stone in 
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architecture not having been introduced until 
Anoka’s reign, as a result of contact with the 
West. Religious edifices are certainly known 
for the first time in Buddhism. The primitive 
sacred object in Buddhism was not an image, but 
a relic. This at first was not set in a temple, 
but enclosed in a stupa^ or tope (Sinhalese dCtgaba) 
—an elongated hemispherical structure standing 
on a base, the exterior often richly carved or 
ornamented, and crowned with a square capital 
and the chhattra, or umbrella. Many stupas 
contained no relic, but were erected as com¬ 
memorative objects. A path fenced by a railing 
surrounded the stupa, for circumambulation. The 
stupa was decorated with flags, streamers, and 
flowers; and it was the chief religious edifice of 
early Buddhism.^ Another religious edifice was 
the chaitya, a name applied to any religious 
monument— e.g., a stupa with relics—but also 
restricted to a building corresponding to a temple 
or church, the ^chaitya hall,’ with pillared aisles 
and an apse containing a stupa- and an altar. 

The earliest known structural building of this type— e.g., 
at Ter, Haidaruljad—consists of an apsidal chamber wnth high 
barrel-vaulted roof. In front is a square hall, or inandapa — 
perhaps a later addition, lower in height, with a flat roof 
supported by pillars. The facade above the roof of the hall 
has a niche containing now a Hindu imago, which was prob¬ 
ably at one time a window. Within iho apse stood a 
now replaced by a Vuiypava image. Ckaityan oi this t)q»e mu.st 
have been common in India. Buddhism niadc use of rfx^k 
excavations at an early time for chaitya halls, which sometimes 
pad aisle.s.‘<i 

A third structure was the vihdra —a hall where 
the monks assembled, with cells at the sides for 
sleeping. The vihdras were laler u.sed as temples 
and became the centre of monastic buildings 
grouped around them. They usually stood beside 
chaityas, though they came to be furnished with 
chapels in which religious services could be per¬ 
formed as well as in the chaitya. 

During ten centuries from Anoka’s time onwards 
cave chaitya halls and vihdras were excavated all 
over India. 

In early examples at Biller the chaitya halls are merely 
oblong chambers, sometimes with a cell or apse at the farther 
end for the ddgaba wltli its relic. Others are more elaborate. 
The fagade of the cave represents the exterior of a wooden 
chaitya in all its details. The interior is apsidal. Pillars are 
cut in the sides, and in the apse is the ddgaba, which now has 
the image of Buddha in front of it. Some of these caves are 
highly elaborate in their carving both within and without, and 
are also pillared structures with aisles. The cave vihdras have 
a central pillared hall with cells at the sides for monks. Beyond 
the hall are one or more inner sanctuaries for images of Buddha. 
These are later aflditions. Here again the arcliitcH-ture and 
adornment varies from simple to highly elaborate. The earliest 
free-standing vihdras were probably simple halls with cells 
attUA'.hed, and were sometimes of a storeyed pyramidal form, 
each successive storey decreasing in size, ami giving a series 
of pillared halls one above the other, with cells for the monks 
on the terraces. This architectural structure supplied a form 
for all the later temples of southern Hinduism.^ Attached to 
great monasWries, as at Peshawilr, was a court, or vihara, with 
cells for images, and bey ond that, opening from it, a circular 
or square court surrounded by similar cells, and with a stiipa 
in the centre. These belong to the period of Maha^ana 
Buddhism. 

One of the earliest known temples, or chaityas, is at Bodh 
Gaya, in front of the Bo-tree of Buddha’s enlightenment. 
Frequently restored, it was probably erected in the Cth cent., 
and is 100 ft. high by 00 ft. wide. It is rectangular with an 
elongated pyramidal form of nine storeys, each with exterior 
niches for images, and the interior cclla contained originally 
an image of Buddha. Such a nine-storeyed tower-temple is 
unique in India, but is found frequently north of the 
Himalaya.^ 

Hindu temples doubtless owe much in their in¬ 
ception to Buddhism, and are of great variety in 
structure, size, and ornamentation. But there are 
two principal groups, one in Southern India of the 
so-called Dravidian style, and one in Northern 
India, each of which shows great uniformity in 
general plan. In S. India the structure consists 

1 See art. Stupa. ^ See art. Chaitya. 

8 J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern ArchiUeture, 
I. 171. 

•* Ih. i. 77 f. 


of the teiiqile proper, or vinuina, * the vehicle of the 
gods’—a square building with a pyramidal roof 
which may have one or several storeys, like the 
storeyed vihdra of Buddhism. In this is the square 
cell containing the chief image of the god, and lit 
only from the doorway. Between the wall of the 
inner cell and the outer wall is the procc.ssion path, 
or pradakHna. Pillared porches or halls called 
mantapams (Skr. mandapa) precede the entrance, 
and are u.sually larger than the virnana. Vlniana 
and rtuintapani stand in a walled enclosure with 
gate-pyramids, or gopura/ns, corresponding to the 
pylons and often very imposing. Within 
tlie enclosure stand a pillarefl hall, priests’ dwell¬ 
ings, tanks, and other striiclu^rcs. These temples are 
devoted to the Vaisnava and Sai\ a cnlts, and are not 
otherwise distinguishable ajiart from the sculjitures 
and images. The eai luist c.xaiiqili^s of the vluutna 
.show its derivation from tlm Bmblhist apsidal 
chaitya hall. The apse for the rciic-shriue has 
become a cell for an image and is entered by a door. 
In another enrly exanqile the t‘ircular apse has 
given place lo a cell with altar and image, sur¬ 
mounted by a tow(;i, ami the ball in front, distinct 
from the cell, is jiillared. ( 'ell and pillared nave or 
mantaparn are reiirodneed in all Jain and Hindu 
temples of later date, together with the storeyed 
tower. The enormous size and elaborate architec¬ 
tural and sculptural design of these buildings make 
tliein still marvellous rivals of the cathedrals of 
Purope. Some, besides the original enclosure 
with its gate-pj’iamids, have a second or even 
third exterior enclosure, with gopurams, shrines, 
porches, cells, etc. The viinana in itself cor¬ 
responds to the ordinary Hindu village temple, 
ana in some examples has either been such a 
temple or is little more imposing than one of these. 
Sometimes two virnanas dedi(;ated to difl’erent 
divinities stand within the central enclosure. In 
S. India the largest group or congeries of temple 
buildings is at Srirahgam. ’I'here are seven en¬ 
closures, leading gradually to the central shrine, 
and the three surrounding the central enclosure 
are crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc., 
while in each wall there are two or three gopurams 
of great height. ‘ The idea is that each investing 
square of walls . . . shall conduct the wor 8 hipj)er 
by regular gradations to a central holy of holies.’ ^ 
While the temples of this kind are of comparatively 
late date, others of earlier date, but presenting 
the same general features, have been carved out 
of the solid rock and excavated internally, so that 
they are monolithic temples. The chief examples 
are the raths {ratha = virnana) at Mamallapurain 
and the beautiful kaildsa at Ellora.* 

The Northern temples (Fergusson’s ‘ Indo-Aryan 
style’)—g.. 7 ., in Ori.ssa—are characterized by a 
pyramidal curvilinear tower on a polygonal base 
in which is the central shrine, often quite small. 
The interior plan is square, and in the Orissan 
examples there are no jiillars, or these are found 
only in modern additions. In front is a square 
porch with pyramidal roof, and sometimes in front 
of this again additional porches. The enclosing 
wall is always insignificant, if it is present at all, 
and has no gopurains. Other shrines are always 
subordinate to the towering temple proper with its 
jiorch. Even the more elaborate temples preserve 
these essential features—e., 9 ., the KandaryaMaha- 
deva, or temple of Siva, at Khajuraho. 

In all Hindu temples the inner cell or shrine 
with its image is the central feature roun<l which 
all the other parts are grouped, and to which, how¬ 
ever elaborate, they are all subordinate. The cell 
is cubical, of small dimensions, unornamented, 

1 M. Moilier - WilUama, Brdhimivism and Hinduism*, 
London, 1891, p. 448 ; FerjfUHROn, i. 868. 

* See art. Kllora, vol. v. p. ‘271)*. 
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and unlit wav'e by the doorway, and is too sacred to 
be entered by any but the priests. The exterior 
buildin^^ surroundin; 4 ’ t)ie cell is of the most elabor¬ 
ate workmanship, often of a kind wliich oilers little 
clue to the method of nroducing it. In .some 
districts enormous numbers of temples exist, 
ancient and modern, and at Tenares, the sacred 
(dty, there are 1500, though none are older tlian 
the 18th ceiKury. 

(/) In IvJ(*pal the stupafi do not contain relics. 
Some art! of llattened liemisphevical shape with a 
souare capital, ‘ umbrella,’ and lofty tinial or spire, 
like those in Tibet and China, and stand ori a 
piintli on wliich are built shrines of the live Dhy- 
anibuddhas. Others are lower and Hatter ; and 
others a<j:ain stand on a structure with succe^jsive 
roofs. Huddhisin in Nepal is mingled with Saiv- 
ism, and the characteristic temjile is a square 
structure of several decreasing storeys divided by 
sloping roofs. Some are mounted on a {)yrainidal- 
stenped jilatform. These buildings are of wood 
and stone. ^ 

{g) In llurma the stupa {tsedi) is bell-shaped and 
stands on a series of platforms, and is crowned 
with a conical linial. The temples are of square 
form with projecting porches. In the thickness 
of the walls are narrow corridors with niches in 
which are images. A series of storeys arranged 
pyramidally and crowned with a slender steeple 
rorms the roof. Ancient Buddhist temples in 
Siam have a rectangular outer enclosing wall, 
within which is the oot, also rectangular, with a 
porch. The interior is divided by pillars into a 
nave and single or double side aisles. Within are 
the high altar and image of Buddha. Behind the 
hot stands a stupa, or phra. Vihfiras, or vifuuis, 
and karnburiens are buildings similar to the hot, 
but smaller, where the laity come to pray or hear 
sermons. The hot is accessible only to the priests. 
The mondob is a rectangular building enclosing a 
huge image of Buddha. One enclosure sometimes 
contains several of these structures, erected from 
time to time by devout Buddhists.^ 

(A) The earliest Chinese religion had no temples, 
and apparently the general use of these is due to 
Buddhism. With few exceptions the temples of 
the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, are mainly of one type, though they dilfer 
in size. The religion to which each is dedicated 
can be discovere<I only from their interior decora¬ 
tions and the images which they enshrine. 

Buddhist temples are oncdosed by a wall with an ornamental 
gateway. The tenij)Ie has a series of jxindies or halls, opening 
from each other. Two of t hese form antechapcis to the main 
structure with its altar and imaj^es of the three Buddhas, facing 
the entrance, and stalls for the monks. Before the imai^es stands 
the table for otfenn^^s, with lamps and flower-vases. Be.yond this 
another hall tMmtains a (hujaba, and a flnal one enshrines the 
imaf^e of Kwan-yin. Within the enclosure are the various 
buildintfs for monks, pajfodas, drum-tower, bell-tower, and other 
structures. The roof has the characteristic form of all Chinese 
buildinjfs, concave, with projec^ting eaves, but more elaborately 
decorated than in secular buildings. Confucian temples are of 
the same general plan, the central ‘Hall of Creat I’erfection’ 
containing the tablets of Confnci\is, his discnples, and the twelve 
sages. Tables for offerings stand before these. Taoist temples 
contain the images of the Three I’recious Ones, in imitation 
of the three images of Buddhist temples. 

(t) In Ja})an, as in Cliina, the earlier worsliip 
was in a consecrated enclosure open to the sky. 
Tradition assigns the first temples to a period near 
the beginning of the Christian era. Sliintb temples 
are not large and conform in structure to tlie 
archilcctiire of an age wlien tools were few and 
primitive. The quality of the wood used in the 
structure is of more ini})ortance than ornamenta¬ 
tion and carving, wliereas the carvings on Buddh- 

1 Fergusson, i. ‘277 f. ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, 

2 vols., IvOndoii, 18H0, 

L. Fourtu'roau, Le Siam ancien, arch^ologie, ^pigraphie, 
geographic (A Ma xvli., xxxi.), Paris, 1895-1908 ; Spiers, In Fer- 
IfUSHon, ii. 404 ff. 


ist temples are highly elaborate, and have much 
gilding, ]ac<nier-work, and painting. The oldest 
kSIj in to temples and many or the smaller ones are 
thatched. The type is similar to that of China, 
showing that Chinese influences prevailed. 

The temple area, at least in the case of the greater temples, has 
several enclosures, with fences and gateways preceded by flights 
of steps. The grouping of the various structures differs accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ground, usually on a slope, giving the 
chief eminence to the main shrine. Shinto temples, but rarely 
Buddhist, are preceded by the characteristic tori-wi, of two 
wooden uprights with cross-bars, the upper one projecting and 
curving upwards at the erid.s; they correspond to the gateways ol 
fifwpasand temples in India, like that of the tope at Sanchi, and 
to similar structures in religious architecture elsew’here.l The 
temple consists of two or three halls, one an oratory or prayer- 
hall for w orshippers, an intervening hall, and the sanctuary open 
Ofily to the priests. Shinto temples have no Images, a mirror 
usually constituting the symbol of deity. Some temples are 
dedicated to more than one divinity. An altar stands in the 
shrine. The lay-worshipper, entering the prayer-hall, pulls a 
rope attached to a gong and so announces his presence to the 
deity before beginning his devotions. Within the temple en 
closure, as in China, the grounds often being laid out artistically, 
stand a pagoda, drum-tower, belfry, stage for religious dances, 
library, votive-offering hall, store-houses, kiU’hen, priests’ rooms, 
et<;. This general description applies to both Shinto and Buddh¬ 
ist temples, though the latter are generally more gorgeous and 
imposing, and contain images, lights, votive offerings, lotus- 
flowers of silver-gilt, while the priestly ritual is elaborate. They 
are usually built of wood, with gilding and porcelain casing, 
and metal work ; the roofs are of tiles. 

{j) In Tibet tlie Biiddhi.st monasteries are the 
chief architectural structures, occupy in<j; large areas 
and containing a square for assemblies, in which 
stands the temple. 

This is a stone rectangular building, on the top of which is 
a pavilion with a root of Chinese type. The interior is divided into 
a nave and side aisles by pillars, which are painted in yellow and 
red. The three jjreat Buddhist images with their altar stand at 
one end. Other images starul along the side walls. There are 
no windows, and the interior, which is richly coloured or 
decorated with frescoes and hung with banners, is lit by lamps. 
Seats for the various ollioials and Lamaist congregation are ar¬ 
ranged according to a definite order. The temple is approached 
by a flight of steps and a gateway guarded by nemoniac 
figures. In the ve.stibule are images of the kings of the four 
quarters, and also prayer-wheels. These, in larger temples, are 
[ilaced in detached chapels, in which are images of lower divin- 
ties. Octmsionally, as at Oyan-tse, a temple is built in stepped 
terraces, like a vhnana, crowned by a drurn-like structure, on 
which are a square and a chhattra canopy. Shrines to the 
different Buddhas occupy the various storeys.The great 
‘ cathedral’ at Lhasa faces eastward, and is three-storeyed, the 
roof being of gold. The approach is through a pillared hall, 
adorned with pictures. Beyond this isau antecourt, leading to 
a pillared hall, shaped like a basilica and divided into aisles by a 
series of colonnades. It is lit from above, as there are no side 
windows. On the side walls are chapels. I^attice-work separ¬ 
ates the cross aisles from the longer aisles, and on the west the 
sacred place is approached by a staircase. This is in form of 
a square, w ith six side chapels, three on each side. An altar 
stands in the centre, and on the west is a recess with an image 
of Buddha. Here too are the seats of the Dalai and Tiishi 
Lamas, and of abbots and lesser officials, as well as images, 
relics, prayer-wheels, etc.^ 

[k] The Hebrews had dilferent kinds of sanc¬ 
tuaries before the Temple was built at Jeru.salem. 
The ‘ tent of meeting ’ referred to in E was pitched 
outside the camp in the wilderness. There Mosea 
communed witli God, wlio appeared in a pillar of 
loud (Ex 33^^*, Nu 11^*- T2“ 14^®). It is not 
described, and wa.s obviously of a simple character. 
Its one guardian was Jo.shua, who ‘departed not 
out of the tent’ (FJx 33‘^). The tent may liave 
contained the sacred Ark, a kind of abode of deity, 
as Nu 7^*^ shows (cf. 2 S 15^*), though tent and Ark 
are never mentioned together. Sucli portable sanc- 
uaries were u.sed by the Semite.s, either in nomadic 
or in more settled times, in the latter case certainly 
n connexion with war, when the images were 
carried with the army. The Hebrew ‘tent’ was 
used for sacred divination like the Semitic portable 
sanctuary, and it may be compared with tlie sacred 
tents of the Omaha.'* Tlie Tabernacle, elaborately 
> See art. Dooa, § a, vol. iv. p. 849*. 

2 L. A. Waddell, The Buddhimi of Tibet, London, 1896, p. 
287 ff.; Fergusson, i. ‘290 f. 

» Waddell, p. 300; see also his Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
London, 1905, p, 861 ff. 

* See § a (J) above. 
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described by P, and containing the Ark, was j)rob 
ably never inure than an ideal priestly constriictior 
projected upon the jiast. The Ark was later kej)! 
in a ‘ house ^ or temple at Shiloh (1 S P:3^- whicl 
may Iiave been destroyed by the Philistines, who 
carried oh the Ark. On its recovery, it was kept 
from time to time in private houses, and possibly 
in a tent (2 S 7*^), as it was so kept later by David 
at Jerusalem (2 8 6^"^; cf. IP^). 'i'ents were also 
used after the settlement in Canaan on the ‘high 
places’ (2 K 23’, Ezk ‘sewn high places’). 

What the ‘house' at Shiloh was like we have no means ol 
knowing, but probably it was not elaborate. Micah’s image and 
other religious objects were kept in an apartment of his house 
Og 17’^ When captured by tlie Daniles, these were placed 

in a sanctuary at i^ish. At Nob there was a sanctuary with its 
priesthood, containing an ephod and a table of holy bread 
(1 S 21). 

Tent and high place were succeoded by the 
Temple built by Solomon. It stood within a great 
court as one of a series of buildings, including the 
palace, and was thus dominated liy the latter, to 
some extent, though it was itself the chief building. 
It had its own ‘ court of the temple,’ surrounded by 
a wall of stone and cedar. 

The Temple was an oblong structure of stone, faced by a 
porch, in front of which stood two bronze pillars called Jachin 
and Hoaz, like those m front of other Semitic temples. The 
structure, exclusive of the {lorch, which was of equal bre.nith 
with the Tem])Ie, was 6U cubits long, 20 broad, and au high. It 
was divid(‘d by a partition witli doors into a Holy I'lace {/u'kiit) 
and an Oracle, or Most Holy I’lace (drbir )—a s^piare dark cham¬ 
ber 20 cubits in each direction, leaving a sp.'ic(‘ of lO cubits above 
it. The interior walls were lined vsith cedar, carved, and orna¬ 
mented with gold, and the floor wa.s of cypress, lietween the 
walls of the structure ujid an outer wall, running round the 
sides and hack to the height of 20 cui)iis, were three storeys of 
rooms for treasure an<l Temple ornaments. In the Temple wall, 
aho^e these, there were latticed windows. The Oracle, or Most 
Holy 1‘laco, the adytum, was the dwelling of Jahweh, and con¬ 
tained the Ark with thecluTuhim. In the Holy Place stood the 
altar of shewbread, the altar of incense,^ and ten candlestiok.s, 
five on each side. Outside the porc'.h, wliich facet! east, was the 
altar of hurnt ofTering, and near it a brazen sea supported by 
metal oxen, as well as ten smaller lavers ou wheels. The people 
gathered for worship in the court, though it is called ‘ tlie 
priests’ court.’ Tlie Holy Place was for the priests alone—a 
suggestive difference, appearing now for the first timo.'-^ 

'riius the imiin features of the Temjile were 
common with tliose of Syrian and klnenician 
temj)les of the period —porch, outer chamber, and 
adj/tuni —thougli some nave .suggested Egyptian 
inlluenccs in its construction.^ 

Ezekiel’s ideal Temjile lias the same division of 
inner and outer sanctuaries and porch, but there 
are two courts, an inner one for the jiriests, an 
outer for tlie laity ; and tlie sacred building was to 
be entirely dissociated from all secular buildings, 
and was also to be slmt out from Jerusalem by the 
lands of the Zadokite.s.** 

Zcrubbabel’s d'cmjile of the restoration period 
had an outer court with walls and gates, and an 
inner court in which stood the altar of unhewn 
stones, and perhaps a laver. Into the inner court 
the laity appear to have had .access for a time at 
least. The Tcmjile itself had a Holy of Holies, 
hut was unbpie among temples in possessing no 
represent.ation or symbol of deity, the Ark having 
been lost, 'hbe presence of deity, however, was 
marked by the ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
The Holy of Holies was separated from the Holy 
Place by a curtain, and this chamber contained 
the table of shcwbrcuid, altar of incense, and the 
seven-branched candlestick. The Holy I'laco was 
entered by a curtain. 

Herod’s Temple, built about 20 n.C., was on a 
larger scale than any of its predcce.s.sors, but the 
general plan was the same. 

1 1 K perhaps a later addition to the text. 

2 1 K Of., 2 (Jh 3f. 

3 Lucian, (ie Den Syria, 31, des.-rihc.s the tem)»le at Hierapolis, 
w'ith its court, altar, pillars, pronaon, and cello:. It faced east¬ 
wards. 

* Ezk 


A large outer court—‘ the court of the Gentiles’—was sur- 
roundfd i»y porticoes or cloisters with marble pillars, built 
against the enclosing hattleuiented wall. Wiihin the area, on 
a raised platfortn, was a second (umrt surrounded h> a terrace 
and an enclosing wall with nine gates, and with chambers and 
porticoes on its inner side. Within this none but Jews might 
enter. A w'all across the breadth of this inner court divided it 
into two pJirts, the smaller of which was ‘the court of the 
women.’ The other part was open to male worshijqiers, and 
within its area stood the temple building, surrounded by a 
breastwork of stone enclosing the court of the priests. VVilhiu 
this court priests only could enter, except when a layman 
offered a sacrifice which required his presence. The Temple 
within this inner area was preceded by a lofty porch and gate¬ 
way. This gave access to the hi’kal, or Holy I’lace, across the 
great door of which hung a curtain, and this again to the debir, 
the Holy of Holies, across the entrance to which hunj^ two 
curtains. Above these was an ujiper storey, and a side building 
of three storeys surrounded the Temple on throe sides. In the 
hekdl, w'hich was open only to the priests, stood the Uhle of 
.sliew'l.read, altar of incense, and sei cn-hr;uiched candlestick. 
The debir was empty and (luite dark, and was entered by the 
high-priest alone on the Day of Atonement. In front of the 
porch outside stood the altar of hurnt-olTcring and the laver. 
The building was of white marble, and the eastern Iront and 
part of the walls were covered with gold.* The detdr was‘20 
(Mihits square ; the hekul 40 cuints long, 20 hrnad, and 40 high. 
The porch was 100 cubits high, 100 broad, and 20 in depth, and 
extended on both aides beyond the 'I'l inplc', with its side huild- 
ings, by .soim* l.t cuhits. Herod had raise<l many pagan kunplcs 
throughout his dominions, and he erected this for the Jews in 
his capital partly as a matter of policy. 

5 . Conclusion .—A genoml survoy of temple.s 
shown that the es.seiHial part is t he op/m,or ohiimbor, 
for tbo itiiage of the god, and fliat, whatever 
additions tire made by way of increasing the splen- 
<lour of the tem[)lc or as aajuncts to it, this remains 
constant, and is indeed its mo.st important feature. 
It is the holy place, and is seldom if (wer entered 
save by the priests. The temple at Eleusis forms 
an exception, for apofirently there all was open 
to the w'orsliippers. lint generally worship tiikes 
place in the temjile area or within the hall pne 
ceding the cellar which is very often dark and unlit 
by windows. The Jewish synagogue, the Muham- 
nuidan mosque, and the Christian church are not 
strictly temples, for they are not houses enclosing 
a divine image, but places of public j)rayer. Yet 
even in the mosque the recess, or 7nihrdb, indicating 
the direction of the kiibah, towards which the 
worshipper prays, has a certain parallel to the celUt 
wdth its image which the worshipper also faces, 
riie great mosque at Mecca ahso contains the kdbah 
with the sacred black stone, and the hi bah is an 
old but reconstructed sanctuary within the mosque. 
In the Christian church the chancel and the 
sanctuary with tlie altar are not ordinarily open to 
the laity assembled in tlie nave, hut yet they 
ipproach the altar at the Holy Communion. 

Certain temples are natiijiial holy places, like 
the I’antheon at Home, the ka'bah at Mecca, aiul 
similar great tem[)les in imiiortant centres. Til- 
;rimage.s are often made to temples, and temples 
unii asylums whither criminals tlee for safety. 
Fre<inently there is much symbolism eonneiTed 
With the temple, and attention is paid to tlie 
direction in wbicli it faces, most tenqibis facing the 
east v)r tiie place of the rising sun. Very often in 
connexion with one great temple there will he a 
series of lesser slirines for other divinities, all form- 
ng a group of sacred buildings within the ar(;a. 
The area is usually enclosed by a wall wil h gates, 
wliich are often most elaborate, and avenues, while 
pillars and poles stand about it, and it is often 
lecorated with llagTS and streamers. It is interest- 
ng also to notice liow frequently with the change 
>f a religion tlie old sacred places are retained, and 
.iicce.^sive buildings occupy the old site, or the same 
temple serves for new deities. 

Litkraturb.—W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, The Archi- 
ecture 0 / Greece and liome'^, London, 11)U7; Daremberg- 
Saglio, 8.V. ‘Temple’; J. Fergusson, Ilist. of Architecture 
in all Countries^ ed. R. P. Spiers, 6 vols., Ivondori, 1891-93, 
Hist, of Indian ami Eastern Architecture, ed. J. liurgeas and 

> J 08 . BJ V. V., Ant. XV. xi. ; .Mihlmali, tr. Middoth. 
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TEN ARTICLES.— See Confessions, voI. iii. 
p. S51. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS.— SeeDECALOGUE. 

TENDAL—See Philosophy (Ja[)anese). 

TERAPHIM. — See Imagi:s and Idols 
(Hebrew). 

TEUTONIC RELIGION. — 1. Introduc- 
rORY ,— I. Position of the Teutonic peoples. — 

We have no detailed information (and indeed little 
historic evidence of any kiml) relatin^.^ to the 
Teutonic peoples before the time of Julius Ca‘sar 
(58 B.C ). For the first one and a half centuries 
A.D., however, a comparatively lar^e amount of 
evidence is obtainable. During this time the area 
occupied extended from the Uhine to the basin of 
the Vistula. From the Roman empire it was 
separated by the rivers Rhine and Danube and b}' 
a fortified line connecting these two rivers. On 
the east and south-east the boundaries of the 
Teutonic area cannot be determined with any 
precision—the plain of Hungary was occupied 
largely by Sannatian peoples, but it seems prob¬ 
able tliat the 'reutonic peoples extended into the 
basin of the river Dneister. In the north they 
undoubtedly occupied the kingdom of Denmark 
and considerable portions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

From the 3id to the 6th cent, the Teutonic 
peoples extended their dominions considerably to 
the south-east, south, and west. The Cloths con¬ 
quered a large portion of S. Russia, and from about 
260 to 270 the Romans had to give up to them their 
territory of Dacia (north of the Lower Danube); 
moreover, about the same time the Alamanni 
occupied the Black Forest region. During the 4th 
cent, bands of warriors, in ever-increasing numbers, 
began to enter the Roman service, and towards the 
close of the century a large section of the Goths 
was admitted en bloc within the Roman territories 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Between 466 and 486 
all tlie western territories of the empire were 
conquered by the Teutonic peoples, of which the 
most important were : (1) Visigoths, who occupied 
8. France and Spain after 412 ; (2) Ostrogoths, who 
occupied Italy, 489-553 ; (3) Vandals, who crossed 
the Rhine in 406, and in 429 passed over into 
Africa, which they lield for over 100 years; (4) 
Burgundians, who crossed the Rhine shortly after 
the Vandals and in 443 occupied S.E. France ; (5) 
Alamanni, who went into A Isace and Switzerland 
about the same time ; (6) Bavarians, who occupied 
the Alpine regions farther east probably about 
the same date ; (7) Franks, who conquered and 
occu)>ied successively one part after another of 
Gaul from 428 onwards, becoming supreme by their 
victory over the Visigoths in 507 ; (8) Langobardi, 
who, after occupying for some time the province of 
Austria and the Alpine regions to the south, passed 
into Italy about 568 and brought the greater part 
of the peninsula under their dominion ; (9) English, 
wlio conquered and occupied most of the soutiiern 
half of Britain from about the middle of the 5th 
cent, onwards. 

Before the end of the 8th cent, a new series of 
movements began among the Northern peoples, an 
activity almost entirely maritime and lasting 
throughout the 9th and 10th centuries ; this period 
was commonly known as the Viking Age. While 
it lasted, large numbers of piratical adventurers 


settled on the coasts of the Scottish islands, of 
Ireland, of the Netherlands, and of N. France. 
Tlie Inst named, occupied by the vikings under the 
leadership of Hrdlfr, son of Rognvald, olheer of 
Harold the Fair-haired, king of Norway, became 
after 911 the earldom of Normandy. From 866 
onwards a large part of England too came under 
Scandinavian rule, though this domination was 
only temporary. In 870, however, those Norwegian 
chieftains who were unwilling to accept the 
sovereignty of Harold the Fair-haired began 
permanently to settle in Iceland, and more than 
KX) years later, in 985, Greenland was colonized 
from Iceland. Contemporaneous with these events 
were similar movements across the Baltic, which 
probably emanated mainly from Sweden. The 
establishment of the Ru.ssian kingdom (traditional 
date 859) was due to such bands of adventurers. 
In the East we hear of raids by parties of Scandi¬ 
navians a.s far as the Caspian. 

2 . The conversion of the Teutonic peoples. —As 
conversion was in general due to direct contact 
witli the Romans, we find those Teutonic peoples 
first converted who were settled witliin the terri¬ 
tories of the empire. Before the middle of the 4tli 
cent, the conversion of the Goths by Wnlhla.s to the 
Arian form of the Christian religion had begun and 
wa.s practically complete witliin a generation. 
From them this religion must have spread very 
rapidly to the Gepidie in E. Hungary and to other 
neighbouring peoples, since the Vandals appear to 
have been converted before the great movement to 
the West began. The Rugii in the province of 
Austria, the Langobardi, and some of the Bur¬ 
gundians also adopted the Arian form of Christi¬ 
anity, while the Franks before the close of the 6th 
cent, and the English in the 7th were converted to 
Catholicism. It was due largely to the ellorts of 
Irish and English missionaries that between the 
6th and 8th centuries the remaining peoples on the 
Continent (exce))t the Danes), viz. Alamanni, 
Bavarians, Old Saxons, and Frisians, were con¬ 
verted. In the 8th cent, after great dilficulty 
Charlemagne enforced tlie adoption of Christianity 
throughout the territory of the Old Saxons who 
had been conquered by him. Among the Danes 
and the Swedes missionary enterprises met with 
some temporary success, especially in tlie 9tli cent, 
during the time of the missionary bishop Ansgar 
(826 to his death in 865). But Christianity was 
not permanently established in Denmark till after 
the defeat of Harold Gormsson by Otto II. in 973. 
In Norway Hdkon i. (934-960) and his successors 
Harald II. and his brothers (960-976) were Christ¬ 
iana, but the country was very little ali'ected till 
the time of Olaf Tryggvason (995-1000), to whom 
conversion was really due. Many of the Scandi¬ 
navians settled in the British Isles were converted 
before the close of the 9th cent., and these countries 
had become entirely Christian in the course of the 
lOth century. Some of the early settlers of Iceland 
had been converted to Christianity in the British 
Isles, but it was abandoned by their descendants 
and not established in the island till 1000. The 
traditional date of the establishment of Christianity 
in Sweden was 1008, but it was only towards the 
clo.se of the 11th cent, that the heathen religion 
was entirely abolished. The adoption of Christi¬ 
anity by the Russians dates from 988. 

1 . Authorities.—(1) The little information which we posaess 
relating to the religion of the Teutonic peoples during the 
period before their invasion of Roman territories in the 5th 
cent, is derived from the writings of Gaosar, Strabo, and Tacitus 
—especially from Tacitus' Germania, written in the Ist cen¬ 
tury. Some little evidence is also furnished by Roman inscrip¬ 
tions. Still less information is to be obtained from the perit^ 
during which the Teutonic peoples living on the Continent 
were converted, though a few scattered notices are preserved 
in the writings of Ammianus Marcellinus (late 4th cent.), of 
Jordanes (c. 660), and especially of Procopius (about the same 
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date). In the 8th and 9th centuries a little evidence is to be 
derived from laws and capitularies in which heathen practices 
are prohibited, and survivals of heathen practices are occasion¬ 
ally noticed in writings of a much later date. The authorities 
until the 6th cent, are entirely Greek and Latin, in the 7th 
Latin alone, and with the exception of Jordanes, a monk of 
Gothic family, we have no records of Teutonic nationality. 

As to actual beliefs we learn very little. The oiily myth 
which has ^me down to us is of Langobardic origin and con¬ 
nected obviously with an attempt to explain the name of that 
people. It occurs for the first time in the Origo gentis Lango- 
hardanim, an anonymous work dating probably from the 7th 
century. There are also two German metrical charms from 
Merseburg which deal with mythological subjects (10th cent. 
MSS^. Beyond this we have scarcely more than a few names, 
particularly those of the days of the week, which are trans¬ 
lations from T.atin and date probably from the 4th century. 

(2) Engliah .—In England most of the evidence available, 
which is but little, is contained in the writings of Bede (t 735), 
who in the Chronicle attached to the de Ratione Ternporuin has 
left an account of the calendar used by the English in heathen 
times. A few references to their religion before conversion are 
preservcfl also in the Ecclesiastical History. No Anglo-Saxon 
poems have come down to us in a purely heathen form, but a 
certain amount of information relating to heathen practices and 
beliefs may be obtained from Letnoulf and also from certain 
shorter poems, especially from charms. We may also learn 
something of the mythological conceptions of the English from 
glossaries, letters, and other writings. 

(3) Danes and Certain foreign Latin works throw 

light on the religion of the Danes and Swedes. Particular 
mention may be made (for the Swedes) of the Life of St. Ansgar 
written by his disciple llimbertus, and of the work of Adam of 
Bremen, who in the 4th book of his History of the Church of Ham- 
burg gives an important description of the sanctuary at Upsala. 
Later Danish historians add considerably to our knowledge 
both of religion and of mytliology for l^anes and Swedes. In 
particular wo have the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus 
(c. 1200), much of the itiformation in which is obtained from 
Icelandic sources. He himself acknowledges tins in his reference 
to the men of Thule : 

‘ Their stores, which are stocked wdth attestations of historical 
events, I have examined somewhat closely, and have w’oven 
together no small portion of the present work by following their 
narrative.’ i 

Some important evidence from earlier times is also to be 
obtained from inscriptions and sculptured monuments of the 
heathen period. 

(4) Norway and (a) For the religion of Norway and 

Iceland far more abundant information is av.ailable from the 
Icelandic sagas, the evidence of whi(;h varies greatly in value. 
First in importance arc the Islcndinga Sdgur (‘Stories of the 
People of Icel.and '), anonymous works written chiefly in the 
IStli cent,, though a few may be slightly older. These are baHe<i 
on oral sagas—stories preserved by oral tradition in a more or 
less fixed form of words—from the latter part of the lOth and 
early 11th cetituries. Among these special mention may be 
made of Eyrbyggja Saga, which in its early chapters gives an 
account of the religious practices of a certain Thbrolfr of Mostr, 
who emigrated to Iceland c. 884 to escape from Harold the 
Fair-haired. Much information relatirig to religion is also given 
in Egils Saga, Njdls Saga, Viga-Gluuis Saga. These sagas tell 
us not only of the religion of Iceland itself, but also of the home¬ 
land Norway l)Oth before and after the settlement. For through¬ 
out the period covered by the islendinga Sdgur (till c. 1030) it 
was customary for Icelanders to visit the home country, and 
consequently the scene of the sagas is often laid In Norway. 

Next in order to these come the Stories of the Kings of Nor¬ 
way, contained in the important cmllection known as tiie Heims- 
kringla by Snorri Sturlason (t 1241). As an authority for the 
period of Harold the Fair-haired, he is not inferior to Ihe writers 
of the islendinga Sogur, but his account of earlier periods, 
contained in tlie first saga, Ynglinga Saga, is legendary. 
The loriger sagas of Olaf I'ryggvason and of St. Olaf, in the 
Flateyjarbdk and in the Eornmanna Sdgur, offer a large 
amount of additional information, which in general is of a more 
legendary character than Snorri's sagas of the same kings, but all 
these sagas deal primarily with Norway. Much information too 
about religious practicies and beliefs is contained in various 
stories of ancient time-—the Fomaldar Sdgur—wh\ch, like the 
islendinga Sogur, are for the most part anonymous, but of 
which the authority is much inferior to that of the latter. In 
part they are derived from earlier poems, some of which are 
inserted in the text. But there is no doubt that much fiction is 
embodied in these .stories. The most important are Hercarar 
Saga ok Heldhrrks Konungs and Gautreks Saga. 

(b) For Norse tnythology the chief sources of information are 
tne poems commonly known as the Older Edda, the MSS of 
which date only from the 13th century. The poems themselves, 
on the other hand, are for the most part considerably older, 
most of those on mythological subjects dating orobably from 
the 10th cent, and even in some cases from the Uth, and belong¬ 
ing consequently to the heathen period. The poems which 
give us most Information are Vdluspd, Vafthruthnismdl, and 
Grimnismdl. The first deals with the cosmogony and fate of the 
gods. The second is in the form of a dialogue on mythological 
fore between Othin and tbe giant Vafthruthnir. Ihe third is a 
monologue by the disguised Othin, who gradually reveals himself 
by his mythological knowledge. Next in order of impiortance 

1 Tr. O. Elton, p. 5. 


are LoA:ase7ina, another dialogue poem in which Ix)ki attacks 
various gods and goddes.ses with scatidalo^is charges ; Skimis- 
uidl, which tells of the wooing of Gerlhr for the god Frevr • 
Hymiskvitha and Thrymskmtha, descriptions of the adventures 
of the god Thor ; Yegtauiskvitha (‘ Balder’s Dreams'), a dialogue 
between Thor and a ferryman supposed to be Othin ; Alvissindl 
a dialogue between Thor and a dwarf; Hyndluljdth, a dialogue 
between the goddess Freyja and a giantess llyndla. Much 
mythology is also contained in the philosophical poem Hdvarndl, 
and incidentally in some of the heroic poems in tbe same 
collection. 

In a<ldition to the Edda poems there have been preserved the 
so-cnlled ‘skaldic’ poems dating from the 0th and 10th cen¬ 
turies by known authors. The earliest of these (early 9th cent.) 
are fragments of poetry by Bragi Boddason, some of which are 
preserved, and wliich we know come from Ragnarsdrdpa. To 
the late 9th cent, belong the Ynglingatdl and Haustlong by 
Thjbtholfr of Hvin, a genealogirial poem describing the ancestors 
of the Norwegian royal family. To the same century belongs 
the poet, Thbrhjorn llornklofi. The Eirik.nmdl, an incomplete 
poem whose authorship is unknow'n, describes the death of 
Eric Blood-axe shortly after 054. 

There are also extant two poems by Eyvindr Skaldaspillir, the 
lldkonamndl recounting the death of Hkkon i. in 960, a copy of 
the Eiriksmdl, and the Hdleygjatdl, a genealogical poem deal¬ 
ing with the ancestors of the earls of Latlur, and modelled on 
Ynglingatdl. llefcrences to mythology are also contained in 
many other poems. 

It is to be noted that our knowledge of mythology comes 
almost entirely from Icelandic sources, for even tbe Norwegian 
poems—including the poems of the Edda, many of which were 
doubtless compoHe<l in Norway—are i)reHerved only in Icelandic 
MhS. The chief reason for this phenomenon is doubtless to be 
found in the peculiar faculty for oral tradition developed in 
Iceland during the 11th cent, or slightly earlier, for which It 
would be dilficult to find a parallel in Europe, except in Ireland. 
The unusual conditions under which Iceland was converted 
afford another reason, for there Cnristiaiiity was not forced 
from above, as in countries with monurcliical government. In¬ 
deed in Iceland there existed no strong central power which 
could effectively stamp out the observances and eradicate the 
remembrance of the old faith. The traditions of the heathen 
age survived the hostility of the Church in the 11th cent, and 
formed evidently a leading source of literary and antiquarian 
interest to subsequent generations. 

A systematic account of Norse mythology is given in Snorri’s 
E<Ida (commonly called the Prose Edda), the first part of which, 
Gyl/aginning (‘the Befooling of Gylfi’), is entirely devoted to 
the subject. Much mythology too is also introduced inciden¬ 
tally into the second part, Skdldskaparmdl (' the Language of 
Poetry ’), The chief authorities used by Snorri here are the 
poems of the Fxida (Yoluspd, V afthruthnismdl, and Grim- 
7iis7ndl). He makes use also of some lost poems and also no 
doubt of oral tradition. 

Another account, which, however, has very little in common 
with the Edda, is given by the same author In the opening 
chapters of Y7\gli7uja Saga. In it the gods are represented as 
having lived on earth as the rulers of the Swedes in ancient 
times—an a(!count in which the euhemeristic element is promi¬ 
nent. A certain amount of mythological information also is 
afforded by the Fornaldar Sogur. 

(c) Tbe chief authority for the ethics of heathen times is the 
Edda poem called Udxmndl, which, properly speaking, appears 
to he a composite work, made up of five different poems. In 
substance it may be compared with Hesiod’s Works and Days 
or with the early Egyptian Wisdom of Ptah-hetep.^ Such 
maxims occur in several other Edda poems, particularly in 
Fdfnismdi and Sigrdrifumdl. They are also common in the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon poems, though these do not often contain 
distinctively heathen precepts. The ethical standards of 
heathen times are no doubt faithfully portrayed in early Norse 
poetry and iti sagas relating to the same period. With certain 
reservation.s the same may' be said of Beowulf and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. 

4. Difficulties. — One of the greatest difficulties 
which the student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face is the question of how far the mythology and 
religious practices found in Iceland alone or in 
Iceland and Norway were shared also by the Danes 
and Swedes or by tlie Teutonic pieoples in general. 
Imlced so little evidenee is available, except for 
Iceland and Norway, that neitlier positive nor 
negative conclusions can be drawn with any con- 
Hdence. Thus we have no information excefit 
from Norwegian-Icelandic sources of some of the 
more important deities, such as Freyja and Heirn- 
dallr ; yet are we justified in assuming that these 
deities were unknown except in Norway and 
Iceland? One is forced to hesitate; for occasion¬ 
ally evidence is fortiicoming for cliaracters or 
conceptions which one might jiistiliably have 
assumed to be the creation of Norse literature. 
Othin’s hor.se, Sleipnir—to quote one instance—is 

1 Tr. by E. A. W. Budge (‘ Egyptian Library ’). 
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represented as iiavin;^ ci^^dit le/^s in Norse mytiio 
logy, and we find a clear re))i esentation of such a 
horse on an ezigraved luoniinient at Tjiingvide, 
(idtlandJ The riding valk/frjuj' too (one of the 
most i)ictureHque conceptions of Norse mythology) 
miglit well have been regarded as the creation of 
Norwegian {)Oetry, liad we not met with tlie same 
conception on a Swedish inscription at Rok ; 
indeed with great probability it may be traced also 
in an Anglo-Saxon charm. 

Another dilliculty which confronts the student 
is that at lirst sight there appears to be an irrecon¬ 
cilable discrepancy between the ac.ccjunt of Norse 
mythology given by Snorri and the references to 
religions beliefs and observances recorded in the 
tsUndinqd Sbgur. The former rcjiresents Othin 
as the chief ami most important god of the Norse 
pantheon ; and the early poems of the Edda and of 
the skalds agree with this representation. I’ho 
Islendlnga Sogur, on the other hand, scarcely 
records a single instance of worship of Othin. In 
them Thor is by far the most prominent deity, and 
after him Ereyr. It is only in tlie Formtldnr 
Sogur and in the olher sagas relating to the 
legendary j)eri()d ^ that wo lind Othin prominent. 
Tlie explanation of this fact is jnobably that the 
worship of Othin and that of 'Thor belong todilterent 
classes of the ponulalion ; the former was the god 
of the royal families and of their military followers, 
while the latter was the god of the free population 
in general. Kingslii[) never existed in Iceland, 
and very few setth'rs amiear to have been of royal 
blood, and consecjuently the god of thi.s class of 
society, though still celebrated in poetry, does not 
seem to have received any actual worship. 

Lastly, one (diaracimistic of Norse mythology 
may doubtless be acc,ount(!d for by the ta(T that 
so much of our information is drawn from Iceland. 
In peculiar contrast to the mythologies of other 
peoples, the Nor.se deities are not associatcal with 
particular localities, and herein no .student can 
ail to contrast Norse and Greek mythologies. 
Freyr indeed is traditionally associated with 
Uj)sala, and there are iiulications whi<h connect 
Gifjdn with Sjatdiand ; but these instances are 
rare. I'lie homes of the gods mentioned in the 
Edda poems—Breithablik, the home of Raider, 
lliminbibrg, the home of Heimdallr, etc.—seem to 
be purely mythical. Some evidern.'e is to bt‘ found 
in [)lace-names, however, that various deities were 
connected with localities in Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland as well as with districts in other 'I'eutonic 
lands. The reason for this con){)arative absence of 
local assodation is obviously to be found in the 
fact that by their emigration the colonists were 
cut otr from the ancient sanctuaries of their race. 

II. Gods, sdirits, a.sd mythical nLisos.— 
Since Norse literature oilers an abundance 
of material for the study of its mythology and 
religion, it seems almost necessary to make it (he 
basis of any descrijition of 'reutonic mythology 
and religion. In the following account under each 
heading an attenn»t will be made to show also how 
far the testimony available for the mythology of 
the other Teutonic peo[)les is corroborative or dis¬ 
cordant. In the lirst place, it is convenient to 
distinguish between (1) beings essentially mythical 
and (2) ladngs or {)henomena in them.selves natural 
but tieati'd mythologically. 

i. ReiM(j.s esskntiai.ly mythical.—T his class 
consists of the following: (1) aesi?' (sing, ds.'i) and 
minir, (2) jotnar (sing, jotunn), (3) drergar (sing. 
dve.rgr), (4) u//ur (sing. d//r), (5) nuniir (sing, norn)^ 
(6) valkijrjur (sing, ral'ki/ija), (7) fglgjur («ing. 
fy^gjfi), (H) Ifnidi'ncttir, (9) such impersonal con¬ 
ceptions as Yggdrasil’s ash. 

1 Cf. L)u ('luiilln, Thf Vikinf] A(je, 1. 58. 

*Cf. Vnijliihja S(uja. 


I. Aesir and vanir.— (a) Norse.—It is a peculiar 
characteristi(-of Norse mythology that it possesses 
two classes of gods. To the ncsir belong Othin, 
his sons Thor, Raider, Vali, Vitharr,^ his brothers 
Vili and Ve,* and others. To the vanir belong 
Njdrthr and his children Freyr and Freyja. 
Possibly also to the same class belongs Heimdallr, 
for, thougdi this is not altogether proved by 
Tkryniskritha, 14, yet the fact that he is often 
associated witli Freyja, ap[)arcntly as her guardian, 
[loints in this direction.^ 

The story of the relationship of the two sets of gods is told 
most fully in Ymjliiuja Saga, 4. There had been a war be¬ 
tween them, whi< h was eventually settled by an exchange of 
hostages. Njorthr and his children were given as hostages to 
the aetiir, and lloenir accompanied by Mimir was sent as a 
pledge to the vanir. This story, in part at least, is known to 
early poetry. In Viiluspd, 24, it is suggested that the vanir 
were successful, while in Yafthriithnisnid/., 89, we are told that 
Njorthr had been given as a hostage to the aesir, and that he 
would return home to the vanir at the ‘ Ragnar Rok.' 

Apart from the vanir the divine mythology is 
con lined to the aesir, in which term all the gods 
collectively are included. With them there are 
goddesse.s, known comprehensively as dsynjnr, the 
chief of whom is Fngg. wife of Othin. Often 
Freyja of the vanir is included with this group.^ 

th'sides the aesir and the vanir, we lind two 
deities who belong to neither class and who indeed 
are never brought into connexion with the Norse 
pantheon, viz. Thorgertbr lldlgabruthr and her 
sister Irpa. 'I'lieir worship was very prominent in 
Norway during the last years of the heathen age, 
especially under Earl Hakon of Lathir, who ruled 
Norway from 975 to 995 and who was specially 
devoted to their cult. Of myths connected with 
them wo have no mmition in Norse literature except 
what is apparently a confused reminiscence in 
Skdldshffntrmdl, 45. Their .story is tobl only by 
Saxo,*^ who says that I'bora (Idiorgorthr) is the 
daughter of Cuse [i.e. Gusi), king of the La])ps, 
and wife of Ilelgi, tJie (‘ponyrnous hereof Haloga- 
land. It i.s generally believed that thc‘.se deities 
hail from the north of Norway, and their character 
is Finnish (Lappish) rather than Norse. 

Under the lordship of Othin the gods form an 
organized community, which i.s evidently modelled 
after the fashion of (he ancient Scandinavian 
community. 'I’hey have a council of twelve, whose 
luty it i.s to keep up the sacrifices, to deliberate 
on the government of the country, and to judge 
between man and man.*^ Councils of this type are 
foumi in many early Scandinavian countries, and 
there caji be little doubt that in heathen times 
they hail religious as well as judicial functions. 
In Grininismdl the gods are said to meet daily at 
Yggdrasil’s ash. From the same poem we learn 
that each of the gods had a home of his own, tlie 
names of which are apparently mythical and 
generally adapted to the character of the god, 
Rrcithablik for Raider, Alfheimr granted as a 
tooth gift {at tanrifr) to Fri'yr, etc. I’lie most 
frequently mentioned is Othin’s home of Vallibll 
(‘the hall of the slain’), where he, together with 
the Valkyries, entertains hosts of slain warriors, 
who pas.s their days in combat and their nights in 
feasting. In Ggl/agimnng, 23, some ver.ses are 
quoted indicating that Njorthr loves living by the 
sea-shore, while his wife ISkathi, daughter of 
Thjazi, a jotun?!, prefers to dwell in her father’s 
home, the mountains. Wherefore a conqiact i.s 
made by which they divide their time between 
the two places—Njbrthr’s home is called here 

1 Cf. Gylfaginning, 30, 61; Griinnismdl, 17. 

* Cf. Gylfaginning, 6. 

3 Heinidallr's father is not mentioned, but he is said to be 
the son of nine mothers, whose names are enumerated in the 
closing stanzas ot // yndhdj6lh. 

* See art. (Ion (Teutonic). 

B Tr. O. Elton, p. 87 fl. 


« Cf. Oylf. 20. 
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N6atiin. The association of Freyr with Upsala 
does not belong to this catej^^ory. 

Besides tlndr individual homes, the |^mds collect¬ 
ively are said to inhabit Asgarthr. Their meeting- 
place is called Ytha-vollr.^ In Gaiitreks Snga, 7, 
the hero 8tarkathr is represented as attending a 
conference of tliem held in a forest clearing. The 
sigriiticance of this (together with Yggdrasirs ash 
and the fact that vbllr originally meant ‘ wood’) is 
seen below, § IV. 

A totally different account of the gods is given by Snorri, 
curiously enough, in the early chapters of VnijlingaSnga. Here 
they are represented as men who had once lived on the earth 
and come to Sweden from S. K. Europe. Othin is represented 
as dying and l)eing succeeded in the leadership of the gods by 
Njorthr, whose reign was marked by prosperity and peace. The 
latter on his death was succeeded l)j liis son Freyr, whose reign 
was of the same character. Freyr was succeeded by his sister 
Freyja, and she in turn by Freyr’s sons, grandsons, etc., who 
are no longer represented as gods.^i This story is no doubt of 
euliemeristic origin, but the association of Freyr with Hp.sala is 
ancient and traditional. In Saxo he is represented as instituting 
the Upsala sacritices and is said to he the ancestor of certain 
Swedish warriors. Viiglimja Saga itself is largely liased on 
an early poem Vngliiigatdl^ which traces the ancestry of the 
ancient Norwegian royal family tlirough the Swedes to Freyr, 
who is no doubt to be identified W'lth Fricco of Adam* of 
Bremen’s account.^ 

'I'hclc are many stories relating the appearances 
of the gods to men. These occur most lre(|ucntly 
in tlie Fornaidai' the deity most meti- 

tioiied i.s Olhiii.^ 

(6) Danish and Swedish. —On examining non- 
Norse .sources, we hud a iimnlier of the Norse gods 
mentioned by Saxo, including Woden (Utliin), 
'L’hor, Freyr, Frigg, and 01 hu- (Ullr), as wdl as 
Balder and lloder (Hotlir), who, however, are by 
him re[)rcsented as demi-god and human being 
re.spectively. It is not always c.bnir liow far Saxo 
draws from Icelandic souices, but there can be 
little doubt that tliese deities were known to 
him from Dfinish tradition, Freyr is constantly 
associated with Upsala and Sweden, and S.txo i.s 
also the only authority who gives the story of Oiler 
(Ullr).® With Saxo the honui of the gods is some¬ 
times called Byzantium, which apjiarently is used 
to translate Asgarthr. 

Witli regard to Swedish beliefs, we have import¬ 
ant earlier evidence in Adam of Bremen’s dt^.scrip- 
tion of the sanctuary at Upsala. This contained 
the images of thre(jgods, Thor, Woden {i.e. Othin), 
atid a deity Fricco, who is in all probability to be 
identilied with Freyr. No stories of the gods are, 
however, recorded Irom Sweden. In mucli earlier 
times we have a short account of the rtdigion of 
the people of Thule {i.c. Scamlinavia) written by 
Procopius.^ The only deity specially mentioned 
by him is Ares, and it is not clear whether liy this 
name we are to understand Othin or 'I'yr. An 
early trace of worshi[) of Freyr may be preserved 
in the name Prove(n)—the god among tlie Wagri 
of N.E. Holstein.'^ 

(c) English. — For the mythology of the lieatlicn 
English we have little or no information except 
that to be obtained from names. The A.S. word 
vSy correspoiuling to the O.N. Avx, occurs as the 
name of one of the letters of the Kunic alphabet 
(though here ai)i)arently its meaning is forgotten).” 
It also is to be found very fre(pi(mtly in personal 
names, as in Oswald, and the plural form occurs 
only in the genitive esa in an A.S. charm.^ The 
form van- does not occur, excejit rarely in personal 
names— e.g.y Wanraed—unless this is possibly the 
origin of the prelix ivan- in wanseoc (‘epileptic’), 

1 Gylf. U. 

2 Cf. Saxo, tr. O. Elton, p. 228, ‘sons of Frey.' 

8 Cf. Hut. of the Church of Hamburg, iv. 2tl. 

4 Volaunga Saga, eh. 11; ib. ch. 17; Viga-Glums Saga, 20; 
cf. Fornmanna Sogur, xi. 134. 

® See art. God (Teutonic), ® Gothic War, il. 15. 

7 Of. Helmoldua, Chrun. Slavorum, 153. 70. 84. 

8 Of. liunenlied, str. 10, C. W. M. Orcin, Ihbliothek der angel- 
%dch%. Poesie, ed. It. P. WutcVier, l.eip7.lg, IHSl-OS, i. 

9 p. »18. 


in which ca.se we might compare elf-adl in Saxon 
Lecrhdoins,^ ii. 344. 20. 

Othin’s name also is pre.serve<l— A. S. Woden— 
a.s the ancestor of all the royal families except that 
of Essex, which traced its genealogy to a certain 
Seaxneat. llis name is also preserved in ‘ Wednes¬ 
day ’ (as a translation of ‘ Mercuiius’). Thunor 
(O.N. 'I’horr) i.s known only from ‘Thursday’ 
(where his name is u.^cd to translate ‘Juppiter’) 
;ind from certain place-names, e.g., Thunresleah 
and Thunresfeld.- 

I'he name of Fri {i.e. Frigg) is preserved only in 
‘ Friday’ (as translation of ‘ Venus’), and Ti (Tiig) 
(O.N. Tyr) occurs in glossaries as translation of 
‘ Mars,’ and, like os, is the name of one of the letters 
of the Runic, alphabet llis name is pieserved also 
in ‘'ruesda\\’ In Bede’s account ot the heathen 
Fhiglish calendar two months (corresnonding to 
March and April) are said U) deiive their names 
from godde.s.ses called Khcda (Hief?) and Eostre 
(Eastre). The existence of these deities has been 
doubted by some modern writers. We also find a 
reference, in a charm whicli ajij»ears to he a mixture 
of Christian and heathen i)eli(‘.fs, to Ihce (‘Mother 
of I'^arth ’), with which we may compare Semnes 
Mate (Lettish). 

Lastly, mention may be im-ule. of Ing, the name 
of one of ilie letters in the Runic alphabet. In the 
verses dcNuling with Ing lie is said to have been 
seen first among the East Danes, but afterNvaids 
he went oast over the sea, his car speeding after 
him. 

{d) German .—Wdth regard to German myth- 
fragment relating to gods is preserved in 
one of the Merseburg charms, in which we are told 
that Wodan and ‘ Jhiol ’ were riding to the forest 
when the pastmn joint of the latter's horse was 
dislocated. Various deities tried by tbeir incan¬ 
tations to put it right. 'The names luentioneti are 
Frija and her sister Volla,^ and Sinthgund and her 
sist(;r Sunna. The only other myth recorded occurs 
in certain Langobardic writings and is rather 
striking. 

‘The two tribes of Vandals and Langobardi (then called 
Winmios) appealed to the pod.s for viotor.N in their war with each 
oilier. The Vandals approached Woden, who replied ; “ What¬ 
soever I shall tirst look upon when the sun rises, to them will I 
give victory.” The WinniicH iijipealed to Frija, wife of Woden, 
who gave counsel that at Biinrise the v\’()men of the Winniles 
should come with their hushands and IcL down their hair about 
their faces, like hoards. And when Woden saw the Winniles 
women, he said: ” Wlio are these Longheards? ” And Frija 
replieil ; “ As thou hast given them a name give them also 
victory.” AmJ lu' gave them victory.’4 

Ai>art from bbese references, the gods arc known 
from the names of the week : Domir (O.N. Tborr ; 
A.S. Thunor) tlirougliout the (German area ; Fria 
(Frigg, Fri) at letist in the gretiter ptirt ol German 
area ; Wodan (Otliin, Woden) only in the north¬ 
west and in lloll.ind ; Tin (I’l, I'ir) only in the 
south-west, Oecasiomil references to the gods are 
also found iu lives of missioiiary saints. Thus tlie 
worship of Woilan among tlie Alamanni i.s men- 
tione<i in Jona’s Life of Ctdambaniis, while in other 
cases German deities are no doubt intended by old 
names such as Juppiter. In a formula used after 
baptism and commonly sn[)posed to have come from 
the region of the Old ISaxons (though the language 
is rather peculiar) the convert is required to abjure 
Wodan and Thunor and Saxnot together witli 
otlier monsters [Unholden) associated witli them. 
This Saxnot i.s doubtless to he identilied witli the 
name that stands .at the head of tlie genealogy of 
Es.sex. Lastly, in Alcuin’.s Life of St. Willibrord 
we liearof a^od called F'osite. He was worshipped 
on a certain island, called after him and identilied 

1 Ed. T. O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft 
of Early England, 3 voIb. , Uondon IKCl-bO. 

2 Cf. Tliundcrslcigb in Essex and ThundersHeld in Surrey. 

8 Cf. ‘ Fvilla’ of Norse myliioiogy. 

4 Orujo ijeiiLin Langobardarum. 
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by Adam of liremen Avith IJalo^^aland. * Grinirr 
and others have identified this deity Avifcb Forsete, 
the son of Balder,Imt discrepancies in the spelling 
of the two names oiler dilficulty. 

In Gothic no names of <l(dties have been pre 
served, unless we place in this category the name 
of the Runic letter Knguz (A.S. Ing). The word 
ansis, however (O.N. acs'ir), is mentioned by 
Jordanes in a curiously inter(‘sting connexion. He 
states that the Goths called their chiefs to whose 
good fortune they thought they owed tlieir victory, 
‘non nuros homines sed senndeos id est anses.’^ 
In earlier times Tacitus,^ tliough unfortunately he 
seldom mentions Teutonic gods by their native 
names, twice mentions Mars and Mercurius among 
the deities of the (Jeiinans, and in the Gerinanid 
specially mentions Mercurius as the deity most 
worshipped by them. There can he no doul)t that 
the deities meant are the later Ziu and Wodan (N. 
Tirand Othin). In ch. 9 too he mentions Hercules 
and in Annals, ii. 12, a grove sacred to him. It is 
not so easy to ascertain the identity of this deity. 
Some moJern writers helieve Donar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. 'rininor) to be intended; others think the 
reference is to a tribal deity.® In the same chapter 
'I'achtus states that some of the Suevi worship with 
the symbol of a ship. Here again wo are left in 
doubt as to the identity of the (h;ity. Perhaps we 
may include tiie ‘ templum Tamfamo’ mentiom'd 
in Annrds, i. 51, and ‘ lucum (luem Baduhennae 
vocant ’ in iv. 73, if these be the names of deities. 

In Germ. 43 he speaks of a grove in which Castor 
and Polln.x are worshijiped under the name of 
deities. The fullest account, however, of a Teutonic 
deity is that of Nerthus,** who was w^orshipped by 
certain maritime peoples including the English, 
and whose sanctuary was situated on an island, 
the position of which is not clearly stated by 
Tacitus but is probably to be placed in the S.W. 
Jialtic. It is to be observed that the name Nerthus 
is identical with the O.N. Njdrthr, and, in spite of 
the difference in sex, we need scarcely doubt their 
original identity. Kites .similar to those which 
'Tacitus describes in connexion with Nerthus are 
associated Avith Ereyr, son of Njdrthr. 

Apart from Tacitus, practically the only references to Teutonic 
deities occur in inscriptions upon altars raised l)y soldiers in the 
Homan service, fiesides Mars, these inscriptions sometimes 
record a deity Nchalennia with the prow of a ship, and this may 
point to the identification with the Isis of Tacitus. In the in¬ 
troduction to Geiin. 2 Tacitus states that in their ancient poems 
the Germans trace tlie •rii^dn of their race to a jfod called Tuisto 
(‘sou of earth’). His son was Mannus (? ' man and he a^ain 
liad three sons from whom three groups of peoples were named 
and descended—the Inpaevones (or Inj^uaeones), Krmi[n]one8, 
Istaevoncs. These group-names are mentioned also by Pliny 
the Klder, and a genealojfv of the kind classifying Teutonic and 
other peoples is found in Merovingian times. We have no trace 
elsewhere of any god or hero called Lstio, but there is sonm 
slight evidence for an Irnien. The name Ingaevones (or Inguae- 
ones) is undoubtedly to be connected with A..S. Ing, who is 
associated in tradition witli tlio Danes and with the titles 
Inguina Eodor and Frea Iriguina, used in Beowulf of the king of 
the Danes. It is further to be noticed that in Norse the god 
Freyr and his descendants sometimes bear the title Yngvi, the 
full title of the god being Yngvi-Freyr or Ingunar-Freyr. His 
descendants—the ancient kings of Sweden—are known collect¬ 
ively as Ynglingar. It will be seen that there is some discrep¬ 
ancy between Norse and English tradition, the former connecting 
the name with .Sweden, the latter with Denmark. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this, the association of the word with 
Freyr, the son of Nj^irthr, seems to point to some connexion 
with the worship of Nerthus—a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the fact that Tacitus, with whom Pliny is substantially in 
agreement, describes the Ingaevones as ‘ j)roximi oce.ano.’ 

2 . Jotnar. —(<t) Giants or monsters play 

an impoi (ant i>ait in the stories of Norse mytho¬ 
logy. When viewed collectively, they are called 
jbinar or tkursar. Sometimes also we hear of the 
hriiniliursar (‘frost-giants’) and bergrisar (‘clifT- 

^ Cf. Adam of Bremen, De Situ Daniae. 

2 Cf. Gi/lf. 32. 8 Ch. 13. 

* Ann. xiii. 67 ; Germ. 9. 

6 For Irnien cf. below, IV. (/) (il.X 

5 Germ. 40. 
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giants % Most often, however, they appear singly, 
and the corresponding feminine form of the word 
jotunn is gygr. Unlike the acsir, they do not 
appear to form an organized community a.s a whole, 
thougli .sometimes individual jbinar (like Thrymr, 
‘Lord of the Thursar’) seem to have communities 
under their dominion. The homo of tlie giants i.s 
known as Jotunheimar, lying, according to early 
.story, far to the north-east, remote from Asgarthr, 
tlie home of the aesir. The general characteristics 
of the giants were huge form and superhuman 
strength. 

The story of Skrymnir ^ tells dramatically how huge and 
strong a giant was conceived to be in Norse literature. For 
the god Thor took refuge one night in the thumb of one of his 
gloves, and, when he attempted to kill the giant with a blow of 
his hammer, .Skrymnir only asked whether a leaf had fluttered! 
down into bis face. 

Although the giants may have had monster shapes, 
it seems clear that sometimes the giantesses were 
d(‘emed very beautiful, as in the case of Gerthr, to 
wliose radiant beauty Freyr lost his heart. 

It is nece.s.sary to distinguish between anbhropo- 
m()r[)hicand then’ornoiphic giants, tliougli it is diffi¬ 
cult to draw adeiinito line between them ; e.g., Loki 
la.s theriomorphic children. Many of the former 
class are mentioned in myth, the best known being 
Thrymr, Hyinir, Hrungnir, Geirrotlir, and Thjazi, 
all of whom light with 'Thor, and are slain by 
lim. 

Sometimes the jotnar are on friendly terms with the ae/rir: 
lyrrokin, a giantess, attende<l Balder’s funeral, and it was 
hrough an appeal to her strength that the funeral ship was 
able lo be launched. Further, we find a number of marriages 
between gods and giants; Njortlir married Skathi, the 
daughter of Thjazi.Freyr married Gerthr, daughter of 
Oyniir ; and even Thor, dc.spite his general hostility, had a son 
Magni by a giantess Jarn-Saxa. This giantess, with others, 
including the daughter of Qeirrothr, appears as the motlier of 
Heimdallr in UymUuljoth, but this part of the poem (the short 
''oluspd) is commonly believed to be a late comjvosilion. The 
ianta too are often represented as wanting to niarry dttynjur ; 
'hjazi carries off Ithunn, and Freyja was sued for by Thrymr. 
t may here be nientior)od that anthropomorphic giants often 
);id the power to assume the form of animals. In the incident 
etorred to above Thjazi assumes the form of an eagle, and in 
'afthruthnigindl, 87, the wind-demon Hraesvelgr is described 
as a jotunn in the shape of an eagle. 

Altliough the giants are presumably gifted with 
remendous physical strength, tliey are not always 
aeking in intelligence, for we have the ineirlent of 
Qtliin’s vi.sit to the giant Vafthrdthnir in order to 
earn of his store of wisdom. 

The chief theriomorphic jotnar are the Mith- 
;arth.sormr, or Jormundganar, and the Fenrisulfr, 
both of whom togetlier with 11 el are said to be the 
H'spring of Loki and the giantess Angrbotha (‘she 
who bodes distress’). Mitligarth.sormr is repre- 
lented in Gylfa ginning, 34, as a kind of vast .sea- 
serpent stretching round the earth. In Hymisk- 
vitfia, 23, Thor ^oes fishing and catches it on his 
hook. Fenrisulfr is a wolf which the gods succeed 
after great difficulty in fettering, though not until 
he has bitten oITTyr’s hand, which has been placed 
in his mouth as a pledge of the good faith of the 
gods.® At the end of tlie world he will burst his 
bonds and attack the gods in conjunction with 
Mithgarthsormr, Loki, Surtr (a fire-demon), and 
•ther monsters. Although usually found in the 
company of the aesir, it would seem that Loki 
belonged to the jotnar. Here also we should 
perhaps mention Zh^gir, also called Hl^r, a sea 
being, who is on friendly terms with the gods and 
visits them.^ From Fornaldar Sbgur, ii. 17, it 
seems clear that he was the son of Fornjotr, and 
n Hymiskvitha, 1, 2, he is described as a berg~hui 
‘cliff-dweller’), an epithet which is elsewhere 
lynonymous 'vi'ith jotunn. His wife is called Kan, 

1 Cf. Gylf. 46. 

2 Accorditig to ndleygjatdl, she was later also the wife o^ 
y Cf. Gylf. 84. 

^Of. Lokasenna {prose introduction); Bragaroethur, 66. 
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and is said to have a net in wldch she catches all 
who perish in the sea. There is a autogestion too 
from tlie story in FrithjOfs Sa(ja, 6 , tliat a man 
fearing deatli by drowning would do well to carry 
gold on Ilia person in order bo be received well in 
the hails of Ran.^ 

Apart from mythological works monsters are 
not infrequently mentioned both in the tslendinga 
Sbgur and in sagas of the kings, as well as in 
the Fornaldar Sogur^ though they are more 
usually called troll jotnar. 

As exanmles we may refer to the two demons (male and 
female) at Sand Haujjar in the north of Iceland encountered by 
Orettir ; 3 the female demon who ate eleven merchants in a rest 
house in the Norwegian mountains;* and the monster Brusi 
and his mother in the form of a black cat encountered by Ormr 
Stdrolfsson in the Saga of OLaf Tryggvason. 

In those Fornaldar Sbgur which deal with the 
north of Norway, viz. Ketil Saga llaenga and 
Grirna Saga Lothinkinna^ monsters are frequently 
jnentioned. It may be noticed that Thorgerthr 
Holgabrdthr once appears among them/ and 
Saxo’s Danish History abounds with such stories. 
Tales like these recall Procopius’s remark: ‘The 
rest of the inhabitants of Thule . . . worship 
many gods and demons in heaven and in air and 
in sea and certain other daemonias which are said 
to bo in the waters of springs and rivers.’ 

A Bprinpr was the home of Mimir. Hia ator^ la given in 
Ynglinga Saga, 4, where the oeair send him with Hoenir a« 
pledges to the vanir, who cut off hia head and return it to the 
aeair. OLhin then amears the head with worta t) prea^'rve it 
and keeps it for divining purposes. In Vuhntpd, 4ft, Othin is 
said to converse with Mimir’a head. Wo are told further® that 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash is Mnniabruniir 
(‘Mimir'a spring'), in which are hidden cunning and wisdom. 
Othin came to the brook asking a drink and was refused until 
he left his eye as a pledge. This he granted, and in Voluspd, 
28, the syhil says : ‘ Mimir drinks meaa every morning from the 
pledge of Othin.' 

A reference to a Miming is made by Saxo* in his 
story of Balder and Hdthr. Here Miming is called 
the ‘silvarum satyrus,’ and is said to have in his 
possession a sword and magic bracelets, the former 
of which alone of all swords will [irevail against 
the charmed life of Balder. At the beginning of 
Thithreks Saga too Mimir is the name of the smith, 
teacher of both Sigfrit and Velint. It is to be 
noted also that Miming was the name of Weland’s 
famous sword in the poem of Waldhcre, 

Perhaps originally Mimir was famed for his 
wisdom, but later tradition laid stress on his skill 
in smith’s work. His name is preserved in modern 
Swedish folk-lore—Miinis-sjd and Mimis-ii (‘sea of 
Mimir’ and ‘river of Mimir’), both of which pre¬ 
serve his connexion with water. His name is also 
mentioned in the mediaeval German poem Biterolf 
as ‘ Mime the old.’ 

{b) Anglo-Saxon.—T \\q A.S. forms corresponding 
to the jotuijn and thurs are eoten and thyrs, 

and both terms are applied in Beowulf to the 
monster Gicndel, who with his motlier dwells 
under a pool in the fens and maki^s attacks on the 
hall of the Dani.sh king whose knights he devours. 
As far as we can gather, these beings are anthropo¬ 
morphic. The story of Beowulf’s encounters is 
clearly to be connected with those of Grettir and 
of Ormr Stdrolfsson and presumably has its origin 
ill a folk-tale. In A.S. literature ancient weapons 
are sometimes described as being made by the 
giants."^ In the Gnomic Verses, which form the 
introduction to the Abingdon text of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the thyrs is said to have his 
home in the fens. 


1 For Ymir, the primeval giant out of whoso flesh the world 
wa« made, see art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Teutonic). 

^ Grettis Saga, c.h. (Sb. , x ,,, 

3 Saga of Otaf the Holy {Hexmsknngla), 161. 

4 Kkil Saga Haengs, ft. « n 

» Gy If. 16 (drawn from Vdhutpd, 29}. » F. p. 

T*Eald Bweord eoteninc’ {Beowulf, 1. 1668). The same ex¬ 
pression is used for buildings of the past: ‘ Visible from afar are 
the (cities) skilfully built bv the giants.' 


(c) German, — There is no doubt that these 
monsters were known also in Germany, where we 
find for them the words duris (i.e. thurs) and risi. 
No stories dating from very early times happen 
to have been preserved, but mediieval German 
poetry and legend abound with references to such 
beings.* 

3 . Dvergar.—(a) Norse.—Dvergar is tiie name 
given collectively to the dwarfs in Old Norse 
literature, and to many of them are assigned in¬ 
dividual names in Vbluspd, 15(1'., wiiere also their 
creation is mentioned. In Gylf(winning, 14, Snorri 
tells us that they first received life as maggots 
in the flesh of Ymir, but were endowed with in¬ 
telligence by the gods, and given human shape. 
The dvergar were said to live either down in the 
I earth or more frequently in stones (rocks), in 
front of which they were sometimes seen in the 
evening, 

Svegdir one evening ai saw a dwarf sitting under » 

stone, and, when the dwarf railed him to go into tlio stone, he 
assented, whereupon it shut behind liim and naught has been 
heard of him since 

It is peihajLs to their connexion with rocks that 
the word for echo—(‘dwarf-speoch’)— 
owes itJ? origin. In Norse lit (Mature they were 
renow'ned partiinilarly for their skill in metal¬ 
work, and many were the wonderful things 
fashioned by their hands — so inucli so that a 
eom])ound word has been formed to denote great 
skill, viz. dverg-hngr.* 

On most occasions the dwarfs appear In human form, though 
small, but in Regluiondl Andvari lives in a water-fall in the 
shape of a pike and is caught in that form by Loki, who borrows 
Ran’s net for the purpose. It is from him that Ixiki gets the 
gold required to ranson^ himself and his companions, Othin and 
Hoenir, from Hraethmarr, and this incident afterwards plays 
an important part in the Volsxinga Saga. After this episode 
Andvari withdraws into the stone and curses all who shall 
possess the gold. 

Po.sBibly, too, ‘ Mimingus, eylvarum satyrus’ 
mentioned by Saxo is associated with dwarfs, and 
possibly this Miming is identical with Vblundr or 
Weland, the most famous of all smiths. 

( 6 ) Tlie wmrd corresponding to O.N. dvergr is to 
be found in all languages of the Teutonic peonies 
extant—O.H.G. twe.rg, A.S. dwcorh. In A.S. 
literature we find a charm against a dwarf. Dwarfs 
also figure in German folk-lore. Tims in the 
Seyfriedslied the treasure which the hero won 
again after killing the dragon belonged in reality 
to sorne dwarfs, sons of Nybling. 

4 . Alfar. — For these see art. Demons and 
Spirits {'IVutonic), vol. iv. p. 633. 

5. Nornir.—For these see art. Doom, Doom 
Myths (Teutonic). 

6 . Valkyrjnr.—(a) Aor^e.—Valkyries, or‘choosers 
of the slain,’ were supernatural maidens sent by 
Othin to determine the course of battles and to 
choose warriors for Vallibll. They are also knowMi 
as valmeyjar, skjoldmeyjar, and bskmeyjar, and in 
Vbluspd, 31—if the jibrase is not an interpolation 

_thev are called nonnur herjans. By the Edda 

p<>ems, Grimnism.dl, 36, and Vbluspd, 31, we are 
given certain information about them, and of the 
former poem Snorri has made use in G]flf. 36. In 
GrimnCuidl our attention is drawn mainly to one 
aspect of the valkyries—tiieir duties in Vulhbll ; 
for Othin is reiuesented in the jioern as crying to 
lii.s maidens to bear him the ale as they do to the 
einherjar, when they are feasting in the evening 
in the hall. Here w'e have the names of thirteen 
valkyries given. 

Snorri inserts tliis stanza from Grimnismdl 
in his elaborate account of Valhbll in Gylf. 38, 
expanding it in prose and adding that Othin .sends 
these maidens to battle. He specially mentions 

1 Cf. art. Demons and Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 634. 

3 Ynglinga Saga, 16 ; also Hervarar Saga, 2. 

3 See art. Demons and Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 633b. 
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Guthr, Kosta, and Slviild, the y()un;j^est iiorn, a: 
undertaking' this work. It is this function of th< 
Valkyries that the poet of Vvluspd deals witli ii 
str. 31 of tlie poem. He gives us a picture o 
a band of valkyries, .six in number and named 
equipped and ready to ride into battle. Fron 
other references in Nor.se literature we learn tha 
they were seen ri<ling through the air and over the 
sea lopt ok log'), white and shiniim with their 
helunds, .shields, and spears—a sj)lendid company 
of maid<;n wai i iors.^ 

With the Valkyries may perhaps be compared the Slavic con 
ception of the Vila, who was thought to ride a 8o\en-year-olr 
stftff and bridle him with .snakes. Tlie characLerislir, attrihntec 
to iter by the Slavs, of discfuirg^irijf fatal <larts at men vvhih- in 
the air is especially inteiesting when compared with a similar 
reference in an A.S. charm. 

Oth(;r valkyiies, who became the wives anc: 
lovers of heroes, and are repre.sented as human in 
origin, althougli ijiclmled by Olliin among hi 
battle-maidens, are ineiitiomMl below.^ From a 
story in Saxo we hear of maidens called ‘ nympluc 
sylvestres,’ who seem to be valkyries. 

Hothcrua (O.N. Ilothr), the enemy of Balder, was huntinj? in 
a w'ood when he came to a Itjd^fe where he was (greeted by 
certain wood-maiiiena. They told him that it was their lot to 
determine the fortunea of war and that often they sccrcM ly 
assi.sted their friends in battle, and j^ained for them the vi(;tory. 

Since tlui valkyrie.s were so closely bound u| 
with the fate of warriors and the issue of battles, 
it is clear that they (iannot be entirely dissociated 
from the norns. The close relationshij) between 
the two conc(!ptions is clearly seen in the poem 
given in Njdls Saga, 156. 

There in the accomp.an\'infj;' prose account a certain narruthr 
saw women ridiny; twelve toj^ether to a bower, and, lookinj.f 
within, he saw Uiat they had set up a loom of which ‘men's 
heads served for vveijfhts, men's entruiks for the weft and warp, 
a sword for the ffkeith, and an arrow for tlie hrsvil.' They sang 
at their work and in their song seemed to describe themselve.s 
as valkyrie.s, and finally they rode away, six to the south and 
six to the north. 

Moreover, in Ggl/. 36 Skuld, the ‘ youngest norn,’ 
is included among the valkyries. In contrast with 
the norns, however, the valkyries are in Norse 
mythology assoeialed chielly with Othiu, whose 
messengers tltey are, though in one passage quoted 
from Saxo they seem to assist Mother, who is an 
enemy of the gods. 

{b) Anglo-Saxon. — In A.S. literature we find on 
several occasions the word xoadeyrge- (O.N. valkyr- 
jxir). In glo.ssaries® it is glo.ssed ‘ Erinys,’ ‘ Hel- 
loria,’ ‘Tisiphone.’ In ^Vbli is Ian’s acLI;? < 7 / 0 ,!? 

the wadeyrge are classed together with otlu^r 
undesirable ])eo})le, and in a charm mention is 
ina<le of certain women who ride over the land and 
array their forces. They burl darts at human 
l)eings, who are thereupon seized with sudden pain. 
The word wadeyrge is nub mentioned in the latter 
example, but tliere can be little doubt that the 
lines refer to them. 

{<:) German. —In German the word does not occur, 
though the idea does in the Merseburg charm, 
where they are called idisi. They are rej)r(;.sente<l 
as fastening bonds, holding hack the host, and 
tugging at the fetters. 

7. Fylgjur.—For tlie.se see art. Soul (Teutonic). 

8 , Landvaettir.—.1 ust as the j]/lgj(t presided over 
the individual, so the landraetllr presided over the 
country as its tutelary spirits. A certain number 
of references are to be found to tliem in Norse 
literature, not the least interesting being the 
heatlien law mentioned in the Lanandnythdk, iv. 

7, which ordered tliat figure-heads of ships were 
to bo removed on ajiproaeliing the island, lest they 
should frighten the landvaettir with their ‘yawn- 

1 Uelrjakvitha Hjnrvarth.'isnnar, ‘28, and UdkonaiTruil, pass. ; 

;f. art. Dkmonh and .Sniurs (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. G33». 

2 Cf. below, § 11. i. 6 (fy). 

8 Of. below, § II. ii.g. For the valkyries as swan-maidens see 
art. SWAN-M AinKNH. 
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ing heads and gaping snouts.’ In Egils Saga, 
57, Egill turns a curse against the landvaettir of 
Norway in order to force them to drive away King 
Eric and Queen Gunnhildr, from whom he was 
fleeing. Sometimes landvaettir seemed to fav(uir 
(jertain indivielu/ils, as was the ca.se ^^■il.h Bjorn, tlie 
he-goat whom they acconqianied to the assembly, 
while his brothers were accompanied by them when 
hunting and lishing.^ 

The laxidvadtir seem not always to be very 
clearly disl iuguislicd from the fylgjnr of indi¬ 
viduals; c.g., in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvasun 
{Heimskringla), 36, it seems to be sugge-sted that 
the landvaettir of Iceland seen by the wizard are 
connected in some way with the great chiefs of the 
land. Tlie word vaettr (}»!. vaettir) is identical with 
A.S. xvi/it, ‘creature,’ etce, although the latter has 
not the spei'ialized meaning of Old Norse. For 
the idea itself we may refer to the genius loci of 
the Bomans. 

9 . Yggdrasil’s ash. — Our information for 
V'gg<Ira.sirs ash is mainly derived from Vdlu.<ipd, 
Hi, ‘JO, ‘27, and Grimnisvidl, ‘29-35. Refereriecis 
oorwY \n Fjolsvinnsnidl, 13-18. From Voliispd 
we learn that the asli Yggdrasil stands ever green 
over the well of IJrthr (‘ Fate’), and from it falls 
(lew into tlie vales beneath. Under this tree 
dwell the three norns. In Grimnismdl not only 
do we learn that the aesir go daily to the judgment- 
seat under the ash, bub we are given many details 
about its afipearance. 

It has three roots .stretchitif? in three directions. Ilel dwells 
under one, the frost-giants under a second, and under the third 
the ehildren of men. Its branches arc the liomo of an eaule, a 
liauk, and a s(piirrel U.atato.skr, who hears ti)c.ssages to Nitli- 
hoggr dwelling i)elow. Four harts gnaw the topmoHl branches, 
and many are the serpents which lie under its houghs. 

fn Gylf. 15 f. Snorri adds tliat in the spring of 
Fate dwell two swans, from whom are sprung all 
birds of that race, and also from the branches of 
the ash drops dew (uilled ‘hom;y-dew,’ on which 
bees The ash is sometimes calh'd Yggdrasil, 

Askr Yggdrasils. Laeriitbr, xMjolvithr, ami Mima- 
meitbr seem to be names for the same tr«.‘(!. In 
both Grimnismdl and FJolsvinnsmdl we have indi¬ 
cations that the ash is being gradually destroyed ; 
a hart bites it from above, it rots in its side, and 
Nitbhbggr gnaws it from beneath. And, accord¬ 
ing to Vdluspd, 47 f., when the last days come, it 
will shiver and groan. The goldtiii foliaged Glasir 
vliieh stand.s by ‘ Sigtyr’s halts’^ is perhaps to 
be identilied with it. One other striking passage 
must be mentioned— lldvamdl, 138, in whieh Otliin 
is des(‘ribed as hanging on that tree of whieh no 
one knows from whose roots it proceeds. 

A similar eonceiition to that of a world-tree is 
certainly to Ije found among other d'eutonic 
peoides—e.^., among the Old Saxons, who xvor- 
shipiied the Irmetisul. Several features in Adam 
of lircmen’s description of the tree beside the 
temple of Upsala also reeall Yggdrasil’.s ash.® 
ii. Natural tiiinus vifavkd mythologi¬ 
cally.—I. Day and night.—From references in 
Vafthrutknismdl, 13, ‘25, Night, the daughter of 
Ndrr, is depicted as driving across the sky iier 
diariot and hor.se Hrfmfaxi, from who.se bit falls 
he spume which makes the dew in the valleys. 
Of Day we are only told that he is born of Dellingr. 
'n Gxjlf. 10 Snorri gives further genealogical 
letails.^ In Alvissmdl, 30, is given a list of names 
>y which Night is known among theyo^nar, elves, 
.nd gotls. In the document Uvei'su Noregr 
Bygthist we find a genealogy traced hack to Swan 
the Ked, son of Dagr, son of Dellingr, and of 
S61, daughter of Mundilfari. For the per.soni- 
fieation of Night and Day, we may compare 

1 Cf. Landndmdhok, iv. 12. 2 Cf. Skdldskaparmdl, 36. 

8 Cf. sohol. 134 to Adam of Bremen. 

* See art. Sun, Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 


8 Cotton MS, Vitellius A 16. 
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Greek mytliolo^^y, esj)ecially the allusions to the 
chariots of the Sun and tlie Moori.^ 

2 . Sun and moon.—For these see art. SUN, 
Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 

3 . Rainbow.—To the old Norse people the 
rainbow was the bridge built by the gods to span 
the space between earth and heaven, liifrdst or 
Asbru was its name, and it was triple-hued. 
Thougli it is made with cunning and of great 
strength, Snorri tells^ that the day will come 
when it shall be broken. This bridge is referred 
to as Hi frost in the Older Edda, though it is not 
explicitly identilied with the rainbow. In Gylf. 
21 Heimdallr is named as guarding it against the 
frost and clilf giants.* 

4. Winds and seasons.—In Va/thruthnismdl, 
27, 37 , references are made to the winds and 
seasons. The winds, according to the poet, arise 
from beneath the wings of the giant Hraesvelgr, 
who sits at the end of heaven in the likeness of an 
eagle. In Vafth. 27 Vindsvalr is said to be the 
father of Winter and Svasudhr of Summer. In 
Gylf. 18 f. Snorri gives further details, explaining 
that the dillerence between Summer and Winter 
is to be accounted for by the dillerence of parent¬ 
age, for each has inlierited the disposition of his 
fatlier. 

5 . Thor,— In the preceding paragraphs we have 
been dealing with mythological conce})tions which 
are scarcely distinguislied from the natural bodies 
or phenomena which have given rise to them. 
There can be no doubt, however, tliat other mytho¬ 
logical conceptions originated from similar phen¬ 
omena in early times, though their identity with 
these was subsequently forgotten. 'Ihus the name 
of the god Thor is identical with the word for 
‘thunder’ preserved in English and German. The 
identity was practically forgott(m in Norse owing 
largely to the fact that the word had gone out of 
use, but it is clearly preserved in Adam of Bremen’s 
account of the Upsala sanctuary, where bespeaks 
of Thor, ‘ qui tonitrus et fulmina . . . gubernat.’^ 
We may refer also to the ‘ malleos joviales’ which 
were carried olT by the Danish prince Magnus on 
one of his raids among tlie Swedish islands, and 
which, according to Saxo,® had been venerated as 
symbols of thunder. 

In English ami German the name of tlie god is 
not distinguished, and consequently with the small 
evidence at our disposal it is not always clear 
which of the two was meant. The thundcr-god 
(especially personifications of thunder) is of course 
wi(ie-sj)rea(i among the people of lCuro[»e. It is 
sutlicient here to refer to the Taranis of the Celt.s 
(whose name appears to be id(mtical witli that of 
the Scandinavian Thorr), Juppiter Tonans of the 
Romans, Zeus Keraunios of the Greeks. 

6 . Othin.—Many writers hold that Othin origin¬ 
ated in a personirication of the wind. This view' 
is largely ix)und up with the association of the 
god with the raging host, the antiquity of w'hich 
is not very clear. The name Woden itself, w hich 
seems originally to have meant ‘ inspired or 
frenzied,’ hardly furnishes a parallel to the case 
of Thor. 

7 . Jbtnar. — It lias been supposed by many 
writers that not only gods but also jbtnar largely 
owe their origin to personification of natural 
phenomena. The hrimthursar (‘frost-giants’) in¬ 
deed, of w'hom wo often hear collectively, can 
hardly be of other origin. The UiemWy jotunn 
Aegir is very closely associated with the sea, for 

1 E.(j., Homeric rij/rnns, xxxi. 15 f.. xxxii. 9 f., and, in par¬ 
ticular, ()<i. xxiii. -44 IT. Cf. also 2 R 'J3D. 

(Ifjl.f. 13. 

» For reference to the rainbow in other mythologies we may 
compare PC'^ i. 398. 

* iv. 3b. 

5 Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 421. 


which his name is often used in poetry. There is 
some reason also for sus[)ecting that Thrymr, the 
jbtiinn w'ho steals Thor’s hammer, may originally 
have been a counterpart of Thor, a rival thundcr- 
god. It has been pru])osed by some that the cotc 7 i 
Grendel in JjcuiruIf nrose from a personilication of 
stqrm-tloods, but this explanation is open to the 
objection that the story is clearly based on an 
early folk tale, the original lo( 5 ality of w hich has 
not yet been determinc(i. If the. jotnar in general 
had been derived from the personification of natural 
phenomena, one would expect to lin<i an obvious 
meaning for their names, as in the; case of Thor 
and perhaps of I'hrymr, but as a matter of fact 
the etymology of the majority of their names is 
quite obscure. 

According to another view', which hax obtained 
more currency in recent times, tlie jotnar largely 
represent the communities of a more jirimitive 
race or civilization, 'riiis view also can be justified 
in some cases by the records. The giant lirungnir 
lights against Thor with a Imne, w liich may per¬ 
haps represent a stone hammer, ami the word 
(‘clill-dw'eller’) points in the same direc¬ 
tion. In some stories, as in the case of (jrendel, 
tha jotn^ir have cannibal prop'uisit.ies, and for this 
practice there is thought to be evidence in the 
w'ay huuian bones are founfl mixed with those of 
animals in some caves, We may note also that 
the name IBdthr is sometimes a|)[)lied to witches 
of ‘ Finnish ’ (Lappish) origin, while in llyndlnljbth 
Heithr is said to be tlie daughter of the jbtunn 
Hrungnir. 

Occasionally also the word jbtunn is applied in 
some MSS to persons also described as Finnar, as 
in the case of Swasi, father-in-law of Harold 
the Fair-haired. In the genealogies given in a 
document Ilversu Noreyr Bygthist some connexion 
is hiiited at between /’dih uwd jbtunn. With the 
evidence at our disposal we are not yet in a position 
to determine their origin. It has been suggested 
also that the dvergar may be derived from com¬ 
munities of more primitive inhabitants. 

8. Nornir, —The nornir bear so close a resem¬ 
blance to the voUtr^ (‘wise women’), not infre- 
f^uently mentioned in the sagas, that there can be 
little doubt that they are at least partly derived 
from them. Sometimes indeed the words norn 
and vblva are used interchangeably. 

9 . Valkyrjur. — It is not unlikely that the 
valkyrjur liave a similar origin. Sometimes the 
name is applied to human beings endowed with 
supernatural powers, as, c..y.y to Svava, the lieroine 
of llelqakvitka Hjurvarthssonar^ and to Signm in 
Hclgakvithci ffimdmg-bana //., and to Sigrdrifa, 
a Valkyrie who was punished by Othin for not 
carrying out his commands. And, as most author¬ 
ities identify her with Brynhildr, the term is 
aiiplied to tlie latter also. 'J’his conception of 
human valkyri(;s is not confined to the North. 
For, i.. Wulfstan’s Serino ad Anglos:, waclryrgean 
arc mentione<i beside wiccean, among a list of bad 
characters, from which the country is said to be 
suflcring,'^ It is more difTicult, however, to ex- 
jilain how the conccqition arose. We hear of fight¬ 
ing women more than once in Saxo, and the imman 
skjdldmcyjar in the Atlakvitlia point perhaps in 
the saim; direction. 

10 . Kings.—Among other human beings we 
may notice esjiecially kings who were credited 
witii supernatural powers liotii during their lives 
and after death. Two of the legendary kings of 
Sweden, Ddinaldi and Olaf 'rri^lelgja, are said to 
have been put to death owing to had harvests for 
which they were Indd resjionsihle.* This belief 
lasted down to lat(! times, since Gustavus Vasa is 

1 See art. Dkmons and Simrits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 033*. 

2 Cf. H. 1. 6 {()). 3 Ynglinga Saga, 18. 
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said to have complained that tlie Swedes blamed 
him for bad weatlier. Nor was it peculiar to tin 
North. According to Ainniiaiius Marcellinus. 
xxviii. 5. 14, it was custoFiiary among the Jliir 
gundians to depose their kings in time of famine 
as well as after miJifary disaster. 

XI. The dead. —Norse literature shows by con 
stant reference that to the dead were attributed 
supernatiira} powers. Amoiif^ those most com¬ 
monly referrea to is that of bringing prosperity 
and abundant harvest. 

In i^nglinga Saga, 12, the Freyr ]s said to die, but his 
death is not announced to hia subjects Mie Swedes. His dead 
bod^ was preserved that prosperity mi^fht ai>ound in the land. 

A similar story is told about Halfdan the Black, for his body 
after death was cut in four pieces, which were buried in 
different parts of the kingdom, so that all sections of the land 
luight have plenteous years.l A similar belief underlies the 
‘^tory of Olaf (Jeir8tatha-alf,2 and that of Guthmundr,!^ who 
after death was thought by his people to be a god, and was 
therefore worshipped. Yet another example is to be found in 
Landndmabdk, i. 14, where Thbrblfr Smjorr is mentioned as 
being worshipped after death. A curious instance of worship 
of the dead occurs in Kristiii Saga, 2, where the missionary 
Thorvaldr is taken by a heathen Kodran to see a stone in which 
the ancestor {dr-tnadhr or spd-rnadhr) of the latter is said to 
have dwelt for a long time. Kodran averred that, when the 
missionary had sprinkled the stone with holy water, his ancestor 
had come out and complained that the water had scalded his 
little children. 

12. Yggdrasil’s ash. — Tliia is a very complex 
conception, as may be seen from the variety of 
phenomena attached to it.^ 'bhe description.s in¬ 
deed are liard to visualize and are apparently in¬ 
consistent. Sometimes the ash seems to spread 
out over the wliole world ; sometimes again it is 
represented as a delinite locality to which tlie gods 
riae or walk to hold their court. If the tree called 
badrdthr in Grininisiiidly 25 f., is to be identilled 
with the ash, as seems probable, it must be re¬ 
garded as standing very near to Othin’s hall. 
Now it was, and indeed still is, the custom for 
country Imuses in the Nortli, especially in Sweden, 
to have standing by them a tree Known as vdrdtrdd 
(‘protecting tree’), on which the welfare of the 
house is supposed to depend. Such trees were 
doubtless regarded as especially sacred in heathen 
times, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the original conception of Yggdrasil’s ash may 
have been that of a vdrdtrdd of the divine com¬ 
munity. In Vdluspd the reference to the ash 
seems to point to a tree on whicli the destiny of 
the gods depends rather than to an all comprehend¬ 
ing world-tree. That its origin is to be found in 
actuFil trees is rendered probable by the Irinensul, 
which likewise was all-comprehending {‘ universalis 
columna . . . quasi sustinens omnia’),® for this 
was a real tree, or rather a tree-trunk, in spite 
of the property assigned to it. Furtlier, the 
fuljuncts mentioned in Grimnismdl and Gylfaginn- 
ing —the harts, snakes, etc.—link it with grove 
sanctuaries. We may refer particularly to those 
of the Lithuanians and Prussians, especially to the 
sacred one at Komove. It was forbidden to injure 
any birds or animals in such groves. The descrip¬ 
tion indeed of the sacred oak at Komove furnishes 
an interesting parallel to Yggdrasil’s ash from real 
life. In the North itself we can find parallels for 
all the features involved; c.y., snakes seem to 
have disappeared from the Northern sanctuaries 
before the date of our records, yet a very interest¬ 
ing analogy in some respects is funiislied by the 
description of the sacred tree at Upsala in scholium 
134 to Adam of Bremen’s History. 

iii. CO.SMOLOQY. — See art. COSMOGONY AND 
Cosmology (Teutonic). 

iv. Esciiatoi.ogy. — See art. State of the 
Dead (Teutonic). D. E. Martin Clarke. 

1 Ynglinga Saga, 9. 3 FlaUyjarbdk, li. ch. vi. 

* Cf. the mythical Hervarar Saga, 1. 

* Cf. accountH in (irimnumdl and the Prose Edda. 

^ Eudolpli of Fulda, MGH InHcript. ii. 670. 
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III. Worship. Teutonic festivals are 
treated sejFarately under the heading Ilstivals 
and Easts (Teutonic). There are also separate 
articles on SACRIFICE (Teutonic) and Human 
Sacrifice (Teutonic). The various superstitions 
are covered under the headings DlVINA’iioN 
(Teutonic), Maoic (Teutonic), and Ordkal 
(Teutonic). It remains in this section to speak 
of prophecy and the j)riesthuod. 

I. Prophecy.—According to Tacitus, Hist. iv. 
61, luimhers of women among the Gerniani were 
considered to possess the gift of prophecy ‘in con¬ 
sequence of which many were revered as godde.sse 8 ,’ 
though lie denies elsewhere^ that tlie veneration 
paid to them was so great as this. One of the 
chief of these prophetic women was known as 
Veleda, a pro[)hetess of the Bructueri, who ruled 
over con.siderable territory. To increase the 
lonour ill which she was held, she lived at the 
top of a high tower, and Questions and oracular 
responses were conveyed between her and the 
luhlic by a near relative ‘ like a messeimer who 
lad converse with the gods.’^ The name Veleda, 
strictly speaking, does not apjFcar to he a projier 
name hut a Gaulish word for ‘prophetess.’® We 
may here mention the story of the older Drusus, 
who in his last campaign was met on the hanks of 
the Elbe by a woman taller than human who pro¬ 
phesied to him the manner of liis death even as 
t afterwanls came about.* According to Strabo,® 
lie C^unhri had prophetesses who practised divina- 
-ion with slaughtered prisoners.® 

2. Priesthood.— (a) Priest. —(i.) In Norway, and 
especially in Iceland, the duties of the priest were 
nerformed by the i)olitical leader of the peo[)le. 
During the colonization of Iceland the more im¬ 
portant of the chiefs who went out from Norway 
Imilt their own temples, not infrequently of the 
wood of which their temples had oeen made in 
Norway. 

Thus we read in Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, that Thbrbifr of Mostr 
3uilt a temple to Thor of such wood. To this temple all the 
nen in his own district had to pay a tax called ' temple-toll'; 
3ut the chief himself paid for the upkeep of the huildin^f and 
performed all the necessary duties in connexion with the temple 
and the temple services, while at the same time exercising 
judicial authority over the people of the neighbourhood. Again 
m IJra/nkel's Saga Freysgolha, 2, we are told that Hrafnkel 
r.aised a great temple in AthaIbbI, where he ‘made offerings to 
Freyr of the half of all the l)e8t things that he hod.’ Hrafnkel 
settled the whole of the valley and gave land to people on con¬ 
dition that he should be regarded as their chief and exercise 
the authority of priest over them.'? 

The priest was called gdthi, and his office 
gothorth. In each gothorth was a consecrated 
place set a])art for tlie thing (gathering of the 
people). Small settlers who were not of sufficient 
substance and authority to build temples of their 
own joined one or other of the gothorth so as to 
have the benefit of the temple services and the 
temporal protection of the gdthi. So inseparable 
was the political function from that of the priest 
in Iceland that the gothorth formed the starting- 
)oint for the foundation of the constitution of 
celand. The title of gdthi continued in existence 
after the adojition of Christianity, although now 
it had lost all religious significance and meant no 
more than magi.strate (Ibgsbgumathr). It is inter¬ 
esting to observe that the gothorth was a heredit¬ 
ary office and could even he bought and sold like 
any other property.® 

This combination of priestly with secular author¬ 
ity existed also no doubt in Norway, whence the 
original priests of Iceland came, though—and liere 
is a dillerence from Iceland — the power of the 

1 Germ. 9. 2 Hist. Iv. 06. 

8 Cf. Oa.e\.Jile, * Suetoniua, Claud. 1 

® vii. iv. 3. 

« See art. Divination (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 827. 

^ Cf. aluo Egih Saga, 86, 89 ; Eyrbyggja Saga, 16. 

Of. Vatnndaela Saga, 41 f. ; Bandainanna Saga, 8. 
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local chiefs in Norway was subordinate to that of 
kings. The word gdthi is occasionally applied to 
local chiefs— e.g.^ to Thorhaddr the Old, who was 
hof-g6thi at Maeren in Trondhjern ^—and on several 
occasions we hear of priests in Iceland who had 
formerly possessed temples in Norway. The Saga 
of Hdkon the Good [Ileiniskringla), 16, gives an 
account of a great sacrificial feast at Illathir of 
which Earl Sigurthr sustained the whole cost him¬ 
self; and from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
{Heiinskringla)^ 75, we learn that it had been the 
cuBt<^m of Olaf’s predecessors to olFer sacrifice in 
Trondhjern. In poetry we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as vorthr v6stalls (‘guardian of the 
altar’) applied to kings of the past. In all cases, 
here as in Iceland, it is clear tliat no exclusively 
priestly class existed, and that priestly duties 
were in all cases combined with temporal power. 

For Denmark very little evidence is available. 
On tliree Runic inscriptions found in Fyn, and 
dating ap|)roximately from the 9th cent., the 
Word kuthi (i.e. gdthi) is found in combination 
with some proper name to form a compound word. 
Hrdulfr and Ali are said to have been nuRaknthi 
(Nora-gdthi) and sauluakutha {Sblm g6thi) respec¬ 
tively. It has been suggested that Nori and 
ISblvi are the names of men ; but it seems at least 
equally probable that they are place-names.^ If 
this is so, Hrdulfr and Ali may have neen local 
chieftains, like those on the west coast of Norway. 
It is significant that Saxo, who frequently refers 
to the laws and customs of heathen times, makes 
no ref(!rences to a priestly class in Denmark. 

For Sweden the evitlence is more abundant. 
Adam of Rremen states in connexion with the 
gieat temple at Upsala : 

* Assigned to all the gods they have priests to present the 
sacrifices of the people.'* 

It does not necessarily follow perhaps from this 
statement that the duties of these persons were 
of an exclusively priestly nature. Elsewhere the 
evidence seems rather to point to a union in 
Sweden, like that in Norway and Iceland, of 
priestly duties with secular authority. 

Thus we read in Ynglinga Saga, 47, that a famine which arose 
in the days of the legendary king Olaf Tr^telgja was attributed 
by the people to the king’s reinifwness in ofift ring sacridees ; and 
even towards the end of the 11th cent, we read in flervarar 
Saga, ad Jin., of one Bldtsveinn (‘ sacrifleing-Sveinn ’) obtaining 
the throne in virtue of hia promise to offer sacrifice on behalf of 
the people, which he actually carried out Himbertus ^ describes 
the forjnal deification of the Swedish king Ericus ; and It will 
be remembered that the native dynasty, the Ynglingar, traced 
their descent from the god Freyr. 

Thus, while the evidence is perhaps less direct and 
convincing for Sweden than for Norway, it seems 
on the whole to indicate a close union from the 
earliest times between secular and religious power. 

(ii.) Except in Tacitus references to prie.sts 
among the Teutonic peoples are of rare occurrence. 
In later times we read in the History of Ammianus 
Mercellinus® that the priests of the Burgundians 
were presided over by a chief priest who held his 
office for life. Jordanes® states that the priests of 
the Goths were of noble extraction. 

(iii.) We learn from Bede^ that the priests of 
the ancient English were forbidden to bear arms 
and to ride except on mares. Heathen priests are 
also referred to,® perhaps the most interesting 
instance being that of Coili. 

Eddlus,® in hia description of the shipwreck of Wilfrid off the 
Sussex coast, refera to the 'princepa aacerdotum Idolatriae' 
Btanciing before the country-people on a high mound and by 
hia magic arta seeming to cast fetters on the hands of the people 
of God. 


1 Cf. Landn. Iv. 6. ...... , 

* Cf. L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runenschrift, German tr. by 
F. Holthausen, Berlin, 1887, pp. 841 ff., 8.')fiff 
8 iv. 27. * Anscharxx, 26. 

8 xxviii. 6. 14. * tiebus Geticis, ch. 5. 

7 HE ii. 18. • tb. ii. 6, and elsewhere. 

» Ch. 18. 


(iv.) Among the Teutonic peoples of the Con¬ 
tinent in ancient times the prie.st seem.s to have 
combined to a great extent spiritual with temporal 
powers. According to Tacitus, his duties were 
threefold: (1) tiie consultation of omens on public 
occasions, together with divination, the casting of 
lots, and the observation of the sacred horses;^ 
(2) duties in connexion with the tribal assembly 
such as the proclamation of silence at the opening 
of the meeting, and the administration of punish¬ 
ment at the assembly and in time of war;* (3) 
the guardianship of the sacred groves, symbols, 
and other holy objects,® which they also carried 
with the ho.st to battle.* They no doubt had 
duties also in connexion with the public sacrifices. 
Indeed it may be said that their functions as a 
whole were essentially of a public character. 
There is little or no trace of a.iy mystical relation¬ 
ship existing between the pnest and the god, or of 
any peculiarly sjiintual qualification in the juiest 
such as we find noted, 6'.y., in the case of prophet¬ 
esses like Vcleda, or in the account of the Druids 
given by Diodorus Siculus.® 

(5) Priestess. —(i.) In Iceland tin? word gythja 
(‘priestes.s’) occasionally occurs,® and seems to be 
applied to women belonging to flic ruling families 
of Iceland G.e. those who hehi got/iorfh). 

In Kristni Saga, 2, we are lolci of a woman FrithgerLhr who 
was ‘in the temple offering sacrifiocs ' while Thorvaklr was 
preaching the Christian faith hard i)y. The terra gythja, how¬ 
ever, i.s not applied to her, and it is possilfie that she was only 
acting as deputy for her husband, who was absent at the 
althingi (' general assembly ’). Mention is made in i'dpnjlrth- 
inga Saga, 10, of a woman called Bteinvor, who is described as 
a, hof-gythja (* teinplti priestess’) and who owmed a ho/uth-hoj 
(‘public temple’) and claimed temple-toll. When she wished 
to enforce the civil authority of the gothorth, she w'os obliged 
to apply to her kinsman Brodd-Helgi for help. But that she 
was conscious of her full religiovis responsibilities seems to be 
borne out by the amusing account given in Kristni Saga, 6, of 
a ‘fluting’ between Thangbrandr the priest and one Steinvor, 
the mother of the poet Ref, who is without doubt to be identi¬ 
fied with the hof-gythja of Vdpnfirthinga Saga. Here we are 
told that, after she had preached heathenism to Thangbrandr 
at some length, she nmile the startling announcement that 
‘Thor challenged Christ to fight in single combat; but he dared 
not fight against Thor 1 ’ 

Beyond tliis, references to priestesses in the old 
Scandinavian countries seem to point to persons of 
a different character, though these references are 
not very satisfactory. 

In Sturlaugs Saga Slar/sama, 18, we are told of 60 hof-gythjar 
in a temple, which, however, was Finnish. Again In Ynglinga 
Saga, 4, wo are told that the goddess kT-eyja was a bldt-gythja 
(‘sacrificial priestess’), and that after Freyr’s death she kept 
up the temple and sacrifices at Upsala. 

Here also we may mention the story of Gunnarr Helmingr, 
who is related in ch. 278 of the Saga of Olaf Tryggvaton 
{Flateyjarhdk)U)ha,\e personated the god Freyr after destroying 
his idol. Freyr’s image was kept in a temple in Sweden, and his 
shrine is said to have been attended to by a young and beauti¬ 
ful woman who was known as his wife, and with whom he used 
to make an annual progress through the land, driven in a 
chariot. This person is not actually called a priestess {gythja), 
but at all events she apparently had charge of the sanctuary 
and interpreted the answers of the god. We may here compare 
the account of Freyja, who In Yngliixga Saga, 13, Is said to 
have upheld the sacVitices at Upsala after the death of Freyr, 
(ii.) sS'o have no definite evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of priestesses in the strict sense of the term 
among tlie other Teutonic peoples. Tacitus speaks 
of ‘numbers of women or prophetic power,but 
these recall the vblur rather than the priestesses 
of the North. The former existence of a priestess 
may, however, perhajis be inferred from the 
account of the sacred grove of the Nahanarvali, 
which is said ® to have been under the charge of a 
priest ‘muliebri ornatu.’ 

IV. Temples aeD SAECTUARIES.-~{a) Iceland. 

_(i.) In Iceland the temples formed centres 

<.f jurisdiction, one belonging to each of the 39 
1 In the last duty he was accompanied by the king ; of. 

10 . 

3 /ft. 7. 11. ® Ib. 40, 48. 

4 /ft. 7. * Dibl. Hist. V. 81, 

« Eg., Landn. Ul. 4, Iv. 10. 7 Hist. iv. 61, 66. 

■ Germ. 43. 
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gothorth. One of tlie fullest descri[^)tions of siicli 
temples whicli we j>()sscss occurs in Eyrbyggja 
Saga, 4. 

Here wo are told tliat Th6r61fr of Mostr set up a fj^reat temple 
to Thor by Thor’s river. There was a door in tiie wall near one 
end. Inside stood the hiKh-seat ])illars containinff the ue^a 
which were called re<iuina(ilar (‘holy pej^s’). On one of these 
pillars the inia^'e of Thor was carved. 

‘The interior of this temple was a very holy place. At the 
end of the ten)i)le farthest from the door there was an annexe 
like the choir of a church at the present time, and there in the 
midst of the floor stood a stalli which served as an altar, and 
thereon lay a jointless rinp: weijrhinjf tw’enty ounces on which 
all oatlis are said to have been sworn. The priest wore this ririf,'- 
ui)on f)is arm at all assemblies. On the staUi stood also the 
sacrificial bowl wherein was a hleitteinn which served as a 
sitrinkler, wdierewith was sprinkled the blood from the bowl 
which was ('.ailed htaut. That was the blood w'hich was shod 
by such creatures os were sacrificed to the jfcxls. lu the annexe 
round about the Hlalli were the vfods ranged. To this temple 
all men had to pay tribute, and they were under an obligation 
to accompany the temple priests on all such journeys as thing- 
men now take with their chiefs, and the gothi kept up the 
temple at his own (mst so that it should not fall out of repair, 
and in it he upheld the sacrificial feasts.’ 

Some additional details are furnished by the 
descriptions of the temple at Kjalarnes in Kjalnes- 
inga Saga, 2, 4. 

This temple was 60 ft. in breadth, and, like the one built by 
Ingiinundrin Vatnsdaela,* 100 ft. in length. Thor was the god 
most honoured in this temple. The inner sanctuary wascircmlar 
like the hull of a ship. Thor stood in the midst of it, and other 
godson both sides. In front of them stood a stalli made with 
great skill and covered with iron. On it there was a tire which 
was never allowed to die down. They called it the 'consecrated 
fire.' On that there lay also a great ‘ ring ’ of silver. The 
temple priest wore it on his arm at all assemolies. Men took 
their oaths on it in all law-suits. On that altar there lay also a 
great howl of cop[)er into which was poured the blood which 
came from the cattle which were sacrifh'ed to Thor or from the 
men. This blood they trailed hlaut, and (the bowl they called) 
hlaut-bolli. Mon and cattle wore sprinkled with the hlatit, but 
the cattle which were sacrificed there were used for entertaining 
the company when sacrificial feasts were held. And the men 
who were sacrificed were sunk in the pool which was outside by 
the door, and which was called (‘sacrillciiil soring’). 

The temple was surrounded by a wooden fence too higfi to 
climb, and both the temple and the fence ('ontained doors that 
locked. Finally we are told that the beams of the temple w'ere 
very excellent.* 

Thorhaddr the Old, like many another, took the 
temple-mould and tlie lii<,di-seat pillar.s from hi.s 
Norwegian temple and u.sed tlicm for his temple in 
l(;eland.* We are also told tliat Jornndr gdthi 
raised a temple in Svertiii'^sstathir.'* Numerous 
other instances might be cited. 

In Krisfni Saga, 2, heathen sacrifices are mentioned os being 
offered in a temple at Uvarnm. In Urafnkels Saga Frej/sgdtha, 
3, we are told that Hrafnkel raised a great temple to Freyr in 
Athalbc*)!. This temple stood on a rock above a deep pool in the 
river and contained images of the gods which bad some kind of 
robes or ornaments upon them. A temple dedicated to Freyr 
is also mentioned in Viga Glums Saga, 6, as being ‘on the 
south of the river at Hripkelsstathir.’ 5 in ch ‘24 of the same saga 
we read that there were three temples on Kyjafirthr. Inch. 2.') we 
have an interesting confirmation of the accounts of the oath¬ 
ring mentioned above. In the temple in Diupadale on Kyja- 
flrtnr ‘ whoever took the temple-oath took in his hand the silver 
ring which was reddened in the blood of the cattle sacrificed 
ana which w'eighcd fully three ounces.’ Possibly tfie ring of 
Tomar (Thunor) which was c.arried off from Dublin by King 
Charles Malacfiy ii. in 994 w'as one of the sacred rings upon 
W’hich oaths were sworn.« Here w’e may compare the Anglo- 
Saxon Chriynicle,l where the oath-ring is represented as the 
most binding form of engagement known to the Danes. 

(ii.) Not only the temple itself, but also the 
land round about, was regarded as sanctuary. 

Thus in Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, w’e are told that Thdr<ilfr of 
Mostr held as sacrer) a hill in the precincts of his temple on 
Thorsnes. Here the (hmg of the men of the Western Firtfis was 
held. No one was allowed to turn his eyes thither unwashed, 
and no })I()od was to be shed there. Thbrc^lfr's sons preserved 
the sanctuary inviolate as long as they could ; and, when it had 
been defiled with bloodshed by the KJallekings,^ the place was 
declared unhallowed and the thi?ig removed bo another part of 

1 Cf. Vatmdaela Snga, 15. 

‘•^llere we may compare the story given in Landn. v. 12 of 
Ketilljjorn, who was so rich that he ordered his sons to make a 
cross beam of silver in the temple which th(!y were building on 
Mossfell. His sons, however, did not carry out bis orders. 

3 Cf. Landn. iv. 6 4 Ib. v. 3. 6 Cf. also 9, 19. 

8 Cf. Annals of the Four Mo'^trrs, sub an. 994. 

Sub an. 876 « Cf. ib. 9, 10. 


the promontory, where the ddinbringr is still ^intod out to 
travellers—* That was one of the holiest of })la(;e8.^ 

A curioii.s tradition of sanctity is found in Land- 
ndmabok, ii. 16. 

Authr the Deep-Minded was a Christian. ‘She was accus¬ 
tomed to say her jirayers at Cress-hills. She had crosses raised 
there, for she was baptized and a good Christian. Moml)er8 of 
her family afterw'ards showed great reverence for that liill. A 
horgr was made there when they began t.o offer sacrifices. 
They believed that they would pass into the hill when they 
died.’ 

(b) Nonvay .—(i.) From Eyrbyggja Saga, 3, we 
learn that, before Thdrdlfr of Mostr left Norway 
for Iceland, he had charge of Thor’s temnle on the 
island of Mostr, and was a great friend of Thor. 
The framework of this temple was transferred 
bodily to Iceland. Another island is mentioned 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason^ as containing a 
large temple dedicated to Thor. Guthbrandr of 
the Dales also T)ossessed a temple dedicated to 
Thor.^ Ilis preilecessor was a great friend of Earl 
Hiikon of Hlathir. They had a temple in common 
in Guthbrandsdale, which contained figures of 
Thor and of Ildkon’s patron goddesses, Thorgerthr 
and Irpa. Thorgerthr is described as being as tall 
as a full-grown man and having a hood on her 
head. Thor was seated in his car, and all weie 
adorned with clothes or ornaments and had gold 
rings on their arms. This temple and Earl Hdkon’s 
temple at Hlathir are said to have been the two 
chief temples in Norway.“ When Earl Hiikon 
first took possession of Norway, ‘he commanded 
throughout his whole kingdom that the temples 
should be maintained,’^ and later, when the emis¬ 
saries of the emperor Otto had overthrown the 
temples of S. Norway, Earl Hdkon caused them 
to be rebuilt and the heathen sacrifices to be re¬ 
established.^ 

Some interesting details of one of his temples 
(in Arkadale) are given in Faereyinga Saga, 23. 

It stood in the mid.st of a wood and was surrounded by a 
palifig and adorned with gold and silver, while the roof was 
lighted with several glass windows. Inside near the door was 
a figure of Thorgerthr llolgabruthr, beautifully adorned. The 
same story occurs in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason{ Flairyjarbdk), 
3‘26, where we are told that Olaf stripped Thorgerthr of all her 
‘gold and silver and fine clothes’ and draggea the idol at his 
horse’s tail, finally beating it bo pieces with a club and burning 
it along with the image of Freyr. 

Olaf Tryggvason systematically destroyed Hti- 
kon’s temi)les and despoiled the idols. He took from 
the door of the temple at Hlathir the large gold ring 
that HAkon had had made, and burnt the image of 
Thor which it contained.® In his missionary ex- 
pedition to Inner Trondhjern he despoiled the 
tem})le at Maer, whi(;h contained many idols fixed 
on stallar, in the midst of whom sat Thor, ‘an 
image of great size, all adorned with gold and 
silver.’’ A curious and interesting account of a 
temple and image dedicated to Haider in the district 
of fSugii is mentioned in the Saga of Frithjdf the 
Bold.'^ It has been the custom to cast doubt on 
this evide,''ce, but the details are not obviously 
lictitious, and it is difficult to imagine why they 
should have been invented. The account is at 
least as reliable as that of Kjalnesinga Saga,* 
which is usually accA^pted as probable. 

(ii.) The word Tir;/(‘temple’) frequently occurs 
in association with the word horgr. What exactly 
the horgr was we do not know. From Hyndlidjdth, 
10, the horgr seems to have been made of stones : 

‘ He madcf me a horgr built of stones. Now, this heap of 
stones is turned to glass.' 

But in Grimniwidl, 16, Njfirthr is said to rule 
over hdtimhruthtitn horgi (‘ high-timbered hbrgrsj. 

1 Flalryjarbdk, 243. 

* Cf. Saija of Olaf the Holy {Ueimskringla), 118. 

3 Cf. SyUs Saga', 87, 88. 

4 Cf. Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjarbdk), 61. 

» Jb. 87cf also :il3-315. 

6 Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjarbdk), 248. 

7 Jb. ‘268. 3 Ch. 1 and passitn. ® Ch. 2, 4. 

10 Cf., e.g., Helgakvitha Hjbrvarthssonar, 4. 
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The phrase ^ horgr and hof timbered ’ occurs 
also in Voluspd, 7. ft has been sug^cstc<l that tlie 
word ‘ liigh-timbered ’ is merely conventional and 
that the horgr was a stone structure as opjiosed to 
the wooden temples so common in Norway and 
Iceland. In Orvar Odds Saga^ 29, we are told that 
Oddr ‘ burnt a Ao/and broke a hdrgr'\ but in the 
preceding verse both hof and horgr are spoken 
of as being ‘burnt.’ //e/and horgr are spoken 
of as burnt in cii. lOr) of the Saga of Olaj Try- 
ggvason {Fornmanna Sogiir). But in ch. 141 of 
the same saga we are told that the king commanded 
^ hof and horgr to be broken and burnt.’ The 
horgr is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
women. 

Thus in Gytf. 14 the goddesses are said to inhabit ‘a horgr 
whicti was a very fair house. It was culled Vingdif.’ In Hrr- 
varar Saga, 1, Starkathr is said to have carried off Alfhildr as 
she was in the act of reddening the horgr by night after the 
great disarbl6t. After the death of Authr the Christian, her 
relatives made a horgr on the hill where she had set up her 
crosses. 

Tlie word is still traditionally connected witli 
high places in popular speech, d’hus, when the 
land licsd(‘epin snow, the Icelanders say that ‘only 
th(^ highest AAr(7('«r jut out.’ And in tlie Norwegian 
patoi.s a dome-shajied mountain is called a horg. 
Pcii'liaps the word is a survival of an older form )f 
religion \vhen places of worship were more primitive 
than the carefully e.onstructed hof. It is obviously 
connecti'd ultimately with the (J.II.G. harnr. 

(iii.) It will be seen tliattheri; are <;er(ain ol-vious 
discrepancies in regard to the use of the term horgr. 
It ajipears in some cases to liave been a (‘aim, but 
in others a building capable of liabitation. Some¬ 
times it is made of stone, in other cases perhaps of 
wood. The dilliciilty is increased by the fact that 
the word is obviously identical with the early (.hu¬ 
man word harnr, which is used to gloss the words 
neinnSy li/rns, while the (^orresjionding A.S, hearg 
is also perhaps used for ‘grove.’ Such sacred 
woods or groves were probably common in early 
times, since many place-names are compounded 
with the word (‘sacred grove’)- Moreover, 

the usual name for the place of a.ssembly in the 
North is thingvollr, which must originally have 
meant ‘wood of the assembly,’ vdllr being cognate 
with O.S. weald and U.H.G. ^mld (‘forest’). 

The legendary sanctuary at Olasisvellir ^ was probably con¬ 
nected with a holy grove, and is no doubt identical with CJlasir, 
the name of the tree by Valholl, Othin's dwelling-place, men¬ 
tioned in Skdldskapanndl, 34. It is in a forest clearing that 
the gods meet to decide the fate of Starkathr.According to a 
my thological poem,3 the go<l8 meet every day to dispense jvistice 
under Vggdrasil's ash. Perhaj)8 we may also instance Tomar’s 
wood,'* which was situate*! near Dublin. It has been suggested 
that this means ‘ grove of Thor.’ 

It is noteworthy that the two great assembly 
laces, Frusta and Gaula, are both on peninsulas, 
acred islands may also have been known, as can 
perha})S be inferred from the recurrence of such 
names as Njardlirey, Ve-ey, Thorsey, and possibly 
Halogabind. 

(,’) Sii'rdeai. —(i.) The great temple of the Sw'edes 
was at Upnala. 

‘ The Swedes have a most magnlflcent temple which is called 
Uhsola [Upsala] not far distant from the city of Sictona [Sigtuna]. 
In this temple, which is fitted (?1 entirely with gold, they wor¬ 
ship the statues of three gods. Thor, the most powerful of them, 
has his seat in the midst of the couch [’f], while Wodan and 
Fricco occupy places on either side of him. . . . Wodan they 
reiwesont as armed, just as our people represent Mars, while 
Thor with his sceptre seems to co^iy Lpiter.’O 

‘That temiile is surrounded by a golden chain which hangs 
over the roof (?] of the building, and the gleam of which is visible 
to visitors at a distance ; for the shrine itself stands on leve? 
ground v^'ith hills round ii like a theatre.’« 

(ii.) In tlie (cont^uuponiry) Hcliolium 134 we have 
an interesting account of a lioly grove which stood 

1 tJf. the Thdttr af Nornageati, 1 ; Tlervarar Saga, 1. 

2 Cf. Gautreka Saga, 7. ^ Gritnnramdl, .30. 

* Mentioned In the War of the Gaethil with the Gaill, 118. 

5 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. « Jb, scholium 135. 
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beside the temple, and which contained an ever¬ 
green tree of great sanctity. 

‘Near tfiat temple there is a very large tree stretching out its 
branches afar and always green both in winter and summer. 
No one know's what kind of tree it is. There also is a spring i,) 
which it is the practice of the heathen to do sacrifice by sinking 
a living man in it. If he does not reappear, the prayers of tlie 
people will be fulfilled.’ 

The de.scri[>tion of Yggdrasil’s ash, which i.s said 
to overshadow Asgarthr,^ is no doubt derived 
from the Ujrsala evergreen, as the description of 
the home of the gods is surely derived from some 
Northern sanctfiarv, in all probability the ideutical 
sanctuary at Up.sala.^ 

There are many other referenc^es to this sanctuary 
in both Norse and Danish authorities, and it was 
in fact the most famous one in tlie North. In 
Ynglinga Saga, 12, and in Saxo, iii. 90, its establish¬ 
ment is attributed to the god Freyr, who in the 
former is represented as having lived and died at 
(Jpsala. This is no doubt also the scene of the 
story of Gunnar Ilelmingr, although in this story 
the place is not actually meritionc/l. 

In Jdm.s'vi/cinga Saga, 12 , we are told of a temple 
in Gdlland which contained lOO gohs and also 
tern [lie treasure and temple servants to oiler the 
.sacrifices, but, ajiait from flu.; great temjilo at 
Upsnla, we know liltle of the beatlien temples 
of Sweden. 

{({) Denmark. — No records of Danish temples 
ajipear to have beim preserved. The chief .sanc¬ 
tuary of the Danes was at Leire. I’liis was no 
doubt a sanctuary of great antifjuity. It is the 
home of tlie faimms kings of the 6 tli cent., Ilrdarr 
and llrdlfr Kraki (the Ilrotbgar and Hrothwnlf of 
Bcoirnlf). In Ynglivga Saga, 5, it is said to have 
been the home of tlie goddess Gifjdn and her 
husband Skjoldr, the eponymous aruiestor of the 
Skjdldungar (A.S. Scyldingas), tlie Danish royal 
family. I>ike Upsala, the locality is reniarkabh* 
for its barrows, some of which date from the earliest 
times. 

I’lie existence of ancient sanctuaries in the old 
Danish king/lom is also implied by some of the 
place-names; e.g., Lnndr, the name of the old 
ecclesiastical cajiital in SkAney, meant originally 
a ‘ sacri'd grove.’ Cf. also V 6 borg (mod. Vi'borg ; 
‘sanctuary town’) and Ilelganes (‘holy promon¬ 
tory’) in Jutland; (3thinsA or (JthinsvA (‘Othin’s 
Sanctuary’) on tlie island of Fyen, and lIlAsey, 
he.sides many other Danish (ana Norwegian and 
Swedish) place-names. 

(c) England .—In England tlie worship of idols 
and the exi.stence of heathen temples were well 
known to Bede. In A.D. 601 Bojie Gregory sent a 
letter to tlic abbot Mellitus urging that, while he 
is to destroy the idols in F'nglaml, he is to leave 
the heathen temples standing that they may he 
consecrated for purposes of Christian worship. 
He says expressly, ‘ It is their custom to slay many 
oxen in sacrifice to devils.’* The East Anglian 
king Kedwald, who had been converted to Christi¬ 
anity on a visit to Kent, is said to liave had in 
the same temple an altar for Christian worship 
and an arula at which to offer victims to devils;^ 
and his son F'arconherct is said to have been the 
first of the English kings wdio commanded the idols 
throughout his country to be destroyed.® When 
the Northumbrian Council decided to ademt Christi¬ 
anity, the high prie.st of the Iieathen, (JoeH, rode 
to the sanctuary of Gudmanum on the Derwent, 
cast a spear into it, and commanded his companions 
to destroy and set fire to it with all its precincts.'* 
References of a historical character to sanctuaries 
in this country are rare, however. But sucli place- 
names as Thunresleah, whicdi must originally havf 

1 Gylf. 16. ^ Cf. also Skdldekaparmdl, 34 

9 II Sim. *Ib.\l.l5. 

» lb. iii. 8. « lb. ii. 13. 
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meant ‘grove of thunder,’ periiaj)s indicate the 
existence of groves sacred to the tliunder-god 
anion" tiie ancient English, and there are other 
reminiscences of heatlien worship no donlit pre¬ 
served in such place-names as Tiiunresfeld and 
Wedneshury. 

In Beowulf, 17d, we hear of oflerings made ad 
haergtrafum, wliich ])erhap 8 means ‘ shrines ’covered 
with canopies. The word haerg, identical with 
Norse horgr, is of frequent occurrence standing 
alone, and is used to translate various Latin terms 
.‘^uch as fayiuvi * and idolum. There are other 
passages in A\’hich the word seems to mean 
‘grove,’ as in German, and it is not nn(;ommon in 
place-names— 0 .^., Harrow. A number of other 
words which appear in Christian nsag'e were pre¬ 
sumably applied at first to heathen sanctuaries— 
e.g., weofod {‘altar’}.* 

if) The Continent. —(i.) Keferences to temples 
on the Continent are rare. In tlie 6 th cent, a 
Frankish temple was destroyed by Kadegund, wife 
of Chl<jtar. Gregory of 'Fours describes a temple at 
Colo'uie which contained figures of the gods and in 
widen sacrificial feasts were held. 'Fhe Frisians 
seem to liave had temples, but the notices are not 
always clear. 

(ii.) The word famim, by which these sanctuaries 
are usually denoted, is also used of the [rmensul, 
which, according to Thietmar of Merseburg,* was 
an immense wooden shaft or pillar worshipped by 
the Old Saxons in a place called Fresburg. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vita S. Alex. 3, this pillar was ‘set up 
aloft in the open.' In their own language they call 
it ‘ Irinensul, quod latine dicitur universalis col- 
umna, quasi sustinens omnia.’ It w’as cut down 
in the year 772 by Charlemagne, who .spent three 
days destroying the sanctuary and carried oflTnuch 
gold and silver. 

Among the heathen practices of the Old Saxons 
condemned in the Indiculus Superstitionum and 
elsew'liere wo hear of sanctuaries connected with 
woods, of .springs (onnected wdth sacrilice.s, and 
of various [ifaces wdiich are venerated as holy. 

The ciiief sanctuary of the Frisians was that of 
‘ Fosite’s faind.’ According to Alenin’s Vita S. 
Willidrordi, 10, it took its name from the god 
Fosite. 

‘ For fana of this were “constructed" (constnicta) on it.’ 
This place was held so sacred by the country folk that no one 
dared to touch the cattle or ar)ythin>f else that fed there. He 
also mentions a sacred spring on the island. 

Adam of Hremen® identities this land with the 
island of lleilgiland (llalogaland). In tlie Vita S. 
Bonifatii, 23, we road of a .sacred oak of gigantic 
size, the rob(/r Jovis, wdiich was cut dowm liy the 
saint amid the clainorou.s protests of the heathen. 

'I’liere is no doubt that .sacred trees and groves 
were of freipient occurrence among all the Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent. In tlie Translatio S. 
Alexandria 3, we are told that the Saxons w'or- 
shipped trees and stream.s, Claudiaii sjieaks of 
‘groves grim with ancient religious rite.s and oak.s 
resembling barbaric divinity.’^ 

'I'he O.H.G. word harac, like the O.N. horgr 
and A.S, h/iergy presents some diflicnlty, being 
used sometimes to gloss nernus, lurn.s\ sometimes 
fajiuni, delubrum. It lias been suggested by Mogk 
that the lack of clear distin(;tiou between the terms 
for the natural and tlie artilicially constructed 
sanctuary is duo to the utilization of old sanctuaries 
as .sites for later temples. 

(iii.) Keferences to Teutonic temples in earlier 
times, in the works of Tacitus, are rare and doubt¬ 
ful. In Aon. i. 51 it is stated that Germanieiis 
razed to the ground the temple which they called 

^ E.g., \n the pa.ssage.s quoU-6 above from llede, HE ii. 13. 

2 Cf. also hiisl, an old pagan word for sat^rifice, etc. 

3 Chron. ii. 1. ^ Cf. also Vita S. Liudgerii, i. 10. 

" Iv. 8. « Cons. Stii. i. 28.S. 


the temple of Tam fana and which was most fre¬ 
quented by those tribes. Again, in Germ. 40 
mention is made of the templum of Nerthus, but it 
is not unlikely that tlie word is n.sed loo.sely for 
‘ sanctuarythe holy grove on an island in the 
ocean,’ the home of the goddess Nertims, who 
visits the nations in a consecrated car covered with 
a garment. 

‘ On6 priest alone is permitted to touch it. He is able tc 
perceive when tiie godilcss is present in her sanctuary and 
accompanies her with the utmost reverence as she is drawn 
along by cows. It is a season of rejoicing, and festivity reigns 
v^-herever she dcigtis to go and he received. They do not under¬ 
take hostilities or take up arms; every weaivoii is put away ; 
peace and quiet are then only known and welcomed, unlil the 
goddess, weary of human intercourse, is at length restored by 
the same priest to her tctiiple. Afterwards the car, the gar¬ 
ments, and, it you are willing to believe it, the deity herself, 
are cleansed in a secret lake. This rite is performed by slaves 
wJio are instantly swallowed up by its waters.’ 

The indication.^ given by Tacitms are too vague to 
enable the site of tlii.s .sanctuary to he lixed wu’th 
any certainty, but it is not impossible that it was 
the I)ani.sh sanctuary of Leire. In that case 
Nertbus may have lived on as Gifjbn. Her name, 
however, is identical with that of the Norse god 
Njortlir. 

A<'.cording to Genn. 0, ‘ the Oermani deem it to ho incon¬ 
sistent with the majc'.ity of the gods to confine them within 
walls or to represent them after any similitude of a human face ; 
they de<Ucate groves and woods and call by the names of gods 
that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith.’^ 
Sacred groves are mentioned by Tacitn.s in several 
other places. Arminius’s forces a.s.seinble in a 
wood sacred to Hercules.* Civilis brings his army 
together in a sacred wood.* According to Germ. 

43, the Nahanarvali had a grove of ancient sanctity, 
ft was in these groves that tliey kept the sacred 
symbols,'* Here also were reared the .sacred white 
horses which were never allowed to do work for 
mankind, but were employed to draw the sacred 
cars, when their neighing was carefully ob.served 
by the priest and king of the .state. 

According to ib. 39, the Semnones had a wood 
of immemorial antiquity and holiness. Hero on 
certain occasions there met embassies from all the 
kindred pi^oples (the various branches of tlieSuevi) 
to celebrate their barbaric rite.s by the slaying of 
a man. The grove was lield in reverence, and no 
one was allowe<l to enter unless lie was bound with 
chains to signify his own humility and the power 
of the grove. 

Litkratukr.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Ih rlin, 

lS7t5 (b'ng. Ir., Teutonic Mythology, Ixvndun, ISSO-SS) ; E. Mogk, 

‘ Deut8(‘hc Mythologie,’ in H. P. Paul, Gi-undnss der gentian- 
ischen Philologie'^. iii. 23()-4()b, Strasshurg, P.MM) ; E. H. Meyer, 
Oennan. Myfhologic, Horlin, 18!)! ; P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, lieligion of the Teutons, Eng, tr., Hoston, U.S.A., 
ld()2 ; P. Herrmann, Deutsche Mythologie in getiu’inverstdiuU. 
DarUellung, Leipzig, ItlOfi, Nordische Mythologie, do. jyOv'l; K. 
Helm, Altgennan. Religionsqeschichte, Heidelberg, 11)13, i. ; 

H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin, London, 1899, The Origiyi 
of the English Nation, Cambridge, 1997, e.sp. cha. ix.-xi. ; W. 

A. Craigie, The. Heliijion of Ancient Scandinaoia, London, 
1900; E. E. Kellett, the. Religion of our Northern Ancestors, 
do. 1914; B S. Phillpotts, The Canibridne. Medieval History, 
ii., ‘ The ItiHo of the Sar.aoensand the Founciation of the We.stern 
Empire,’ Ijondori, 19J.3, c.li. xv. (C) ‘ (Jcrmanic Heathenism’; 

J. Brand, The Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, ed. H. 
Ellis, revised and enlarged by W. C. Ilazlitt, London, IbO.'^i; 
Tylor, /’C'-*, do. 1903 ; P. B. du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 2 
vols., do. 1889; F. Kauffmann, Deutxehe. Altertinnskunde, 
Munich, 1913; O. Montelins, in Seeriges Historia'^, vol. i.,etc., 
Stockholm, 1903 (tier, tr., Leipzig, 1900). For furtlier informa¬ 
tion on the subject see B. S. Phillpotts, hil)Iiography to ch. 

XV. (C) in Cambridge Medieval Hist. li. 780-790. 

For material on ))urial customs and arohwology in general see 
ERrn^ s,vv. MJermany’ and ‘Scandinavian Civilisation,’ with 
the bibliographies appended. 

Convenient edd. of most Norse works, both prose and poetry, 
are published by Sigurthur Krifitjdnsson, Re> kja\ fk. An Friglish 
ed. of all the early poetry with trr, is contained also in the 
Corpus Poeticuin Boreale, f)y G. Vigfiisson and P'. York Powell, 

2 vols., Oxford, 1883 (seart^e). There are also several Oerman 
and Scandinavian critical edd. of the Edda poems and of many 


1 Cf. also ib. 7, and Ann. i. 61. 

2 Ann. ii. 12. 3 Hist. iv. 14. 

* See art. Imaqks and Idols (Teutonic and Slavic^ 
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of the sagas. The following list of the English translations may 
be found useful: The Elder or Poetic Edda, pt. 1., ‘ The Mytho¬ 
logical Poems,’ tr. Olive bray, printed for the Viking Club, 
London, 190S; The Prose Edda, tr, A. G. Hrodeur, New York, 
1910; Laxdnela Saqa, tr. M. C. I’ress^ (‘The Temple (’lassies’), 
London, 1900; Eyrhygjpa Saga, tr. W. Morris and E. Magnusson 
(' The Saga Library,’ ii.), do. 1892 ; Gisla Saga Surssdnar, tr. 
O. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1806; Knrmaks Saga, tr. W. G. 
Collingwood and J6n Stefdi^sson, Ulvcrston, 1902 ; I'iga Gluins 
Saga, Lr. E. Head, London, 1860; the containing 

Ynglinga Saga, The Saga of Ildkon the Good, The Saga of OU^ 
Tryggvason, St. Olafs Saga, etc., tr. W. Morris and E. Magnus 
son C The Saga Library,’ iii.-vi.), I^ondon, 189:1-1905 ; The Saga 
of Olaf 'fryggvason, tr. J. Sephton CThe Northern Library,’ i.), 
do. 1895 (dilTerent from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason contained 
in the I f eunskrivgla); tslaiuls Landndinabdk (‘The Book of 
the Settlement of Iceland’), tr. T. Ellwood, Kendal, 1898 ; Story 
of Egil Skallagrimssojx, tr. VV. C, Green, I^ndon, 1893; Grettis 
'^aga (‘The Story of Grcttir the Strong’), tr. E. Magnusson and 
W. Morris, new ed., do. 1900 ; also tr. A. Hight in the * Every- 
man’.s Library,’ do, 1914 ; lirennu Sjdls Saga (‘The Story of 
Burnt Nj.-ll ’), tr. G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1801 (also in ‘ Every¬ 
man’s Library'); llrc^nkeU Saga Freysgdfha, tr, J. Coles in 
Summer Travelling in Iceland, I^ondon, 1882 (contains also 
Bandamaoina .S'm/a and the Tlibrthar Hraethu Saga); Howard 
the Halt (containing also 'The Banded Men, and Hen Thorir), 
tr, VV, Morris and E, MagnOsson (‘The Saga Library,’ L), do, 
1891; Volsunga Saga, tr. W. Morris and E. Magr'iisson, London 
and Pi‘Iling-on-Tvne, 1870; 'Three Morthem Love Stories (con¬ 
taining the Saga of Erithjdf the Bold, Viglund the Fair, Gunn- 
laugs Saga Ormdnngn, Hethinn and Ilogni, oi-c..), rr. E. Mag- 
nhsson and VV, Morris, [.london, 1875. A iist of Ihiglish trr. of 
other sagas will be found in Oaigie, Icelandic Sagas, ch, 7, p. 
110; Bcouadf, ed. VV. J. .Sedgefleld''^, Manc'hester, 1913; ai m 
by A. J, Wyatt and ft. VV. Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, et<-. ; 
Beouailf hM been translated by .1. ft. Clarke Hall, C. B. Tinker, 
F. J. ciiild, eto. ; Bede, Ilistoria ErclrHiastica, ed. Plummer, 
2 vols., Oxford, l89ti, tr. A. M. Sellar, London, 11407, Lr. V. D. 
Sendder (‘Everyjnan’s Library’), do. 1910. 

The most important German texts, chiefly charms, aoU be 
found in W. Braune, Althoehdeutsrhcs LesehncIP, Hallo, 1888 ; 
and in M. Heyne, Kleinere Altnicderdrntsche Denknuiler^, 
Paderborn, 1877 ; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, bks. 
i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, I8t)l ; Jotdanes, The Origin ajul 
Deeds of the troths, tr. C. Mierow'^, PrincMdou, U.S.A., 1915; 
Strabo, Geography ,tT. H. C. Hamilton and VV, Falconer, 3 vols., 
Jxmdon, 1854-57; Tacitus, Annals and Histories, csp. the 
Germany, tr. by many and various scholars {e.g., A. .1. ('hurcb 
and VV, J. Brodribb), London, 1877 ; Caes.ar, Commentaries on 
the Gallic War, Lr. T. Kice Holmes, do. 1908. 

N. Kkrsiiavv. 

THAGS.-A secret organizaf ion of robber- 
.stran^jjlers called Tha^^s existed for centuries in 
India, but it was put (iown by Lord William Lcn- 
tinck’s GovcrniiKnit in the second (ju.arter of the 
19tb century, d'heir history i.s full of incident and 
varied interest; here the rcliLo'ous and ethical 
aspects of the subject must he dominant. 

1. Introduction. — I'lie word thig, usu.ally written 
tJiiig, comes from a Sanskrit root sthaga mcanin^g 
‘ conceal,’ which in the modern vernaculars becomes 
thaq i\Tn\ means ‘ deceive.’ The earliest reference 
to Tha^.s comes from tlie middle of the 12th cent., 
and the first historical information about them 
from the end of the 13tli cent. ; hut clear and lull 
knowledjge did not become available until the 
time when the orj^mnization wa.s put down, about 
1830. At that time there were thousands of Thafts, 
well or^^anized and extremely successful. They 
were all nnm of intclli;^ence and capacity, most of 
them Hindus of ^mod caste or respectable Muham¬ 
madans. Heli^Mon controlled their operations 
down to the last detail. How far hack (he fully 
or;^uinized confcclci acy reaches we cannot tell ; hut 
scatteied frag:inent.s of information make it prob¬ 
able that in all essentitils the conspiracy had been 
the same for several centuries. 

2. Description.—Thags were ostensibly most 
respectable men, engaged in busine.s.s, farming, or 
.something else equally harmle.ss. Their metho<l 
was to start out in hands of from ten to two 
hundred in the month of October. They usually 
posed as merchants, hut on occasion ado])ted other 
di.sguises, especially the dress and marks of ascetics. 
They possessed a secret vocabulary and a number 
of secret signs, which could bo u.sed without 
danger in the presence of outsiders, d’hey travelled 
along or near the great roads ii.sed by rnercliants 
and money-porters, discovered which individuals 


or companies carried valuable goods or large 
amounts of gold and silver, and then witli much 
skill and cunning contrived to win their coutidenci^ 
They would tlien travel with them, it might lx? for 
days or even weeks, until time, place, and all (dse 
were favourable to their purpose, when, at a signal, 
they suddenly set upon the unsuspi'cting parly, 
strangled them all in a few minutes, buried their 
bodies, distributed the booty, and decamped. 
*^I’hey used a cloth in strangling their victims. 
Similar methods were t)rac,tised on the rivers. 
One of the most extraordinary features of tlteir 
history is the almost uiihrc^ken immunity whicli 
they enjoyed : it wa.s only very rarely that a Tliag 
was caught arul nunished for his eriiiH?s. 

Thags heliev(?(l their {)i()fession to he a religious 
duty, and all that they did was done under the 
.sanction of religion, tliey were /ully convinced 
that the godde.s.s Ivah, tJie wife m Siv.i, called also 
Durga and Lhawani, iind eommanded. them to 
strangle and to rob, and laid dtjwn all the 
rule.s wltich they foll.>\;e<l in the course of their 
operatiori.s. Many Ih rumians weie Tliags; and, 
when th(‘re v.as a Brahman inen.lxT in a gatig, he 
conduct(?d the ceremonies. Tlie neo|)hyte, wludher 
the son of a riuig or a new ac( ession, was initiated 
in an iinprc.vsive religions eert'inoiiy, and took a 
dread oatli of absidiite fidelity to llu? brotherhood. 
Before start ing on tiie season’s operat ions ea( h 
gang met in a suitable place, tind took part in a 
solemn act of vvorshij). As soon as possible after 
every successful operation anotlier religious cere¬ 
mony was carrietf out. Once in seven days at 
least the goddess was worshipped, and on the 
greater occasions animals were saerific?ed in lier 
honour. They would not start on a jouiiiey, 
admit a new member, or decide uj)on an act of 
murder, unless the goddess granted them favour- 
tilde omens. In every ceremony she was wor¬ 
shipped, and to her their prayers were ofiered. 
No imtigo was used ; hut the pickaxe for digging 
the graves of their victims, soVunnly consecratc'd, 
stood for the goddess, and wa.s believed to he filled 
A'ith her power and in.spired by her to guiile 
thetn. In every ceremony the ofierings oi gtir {i.e. 
coarse siigtir) and wtiter were made to the pickaxe ; 
over it every oath was ttikon ; and at all times it 
was regarded with extreme reverence, conlidenee, 
and fear, (^n every occasion when gur and water 
were otl’ered to tlie i)icktixe, every fully qualified 
riiag also tite of the gar and drank of the water. 
At the close of each perio<i of operations a percent¬ 
age of the gains was solemnly present(‘d to the 
goddess in one of her temphis. 

Among the rules which guided the Thags ner- 
laps the most noticeable was the law that tney 
must never strangle a woman. 

Sources of the system.— d'ho religious and 
])()Titical conditions of mediicval India provided 
the Holland the seed from whicli (Ids extraordinary 
organiza(ion grew. The following facts require to 
he realized. 

(a) In all parts of India to-day there exist criminal tribes,‘ 
i.e. tribes wbo.se regular caste-occupation is some form of 
crime. In eaclj case there is a belief that some divinity has 
imposed on the tribe the particular type of crime wbi(?h it 
practises and has also laid down the rules under which it is 
illowed. It is therefore the duty of every member of tho 
Irilte to m.akc the practice of the crime his regular occupation, 
and to obey all the rtdij^ious rules which are laid down for his 
^nudanco in it. So lon^,' as ho does so, he roj^ards himself as a 
reliiiioiis man. A percentage of the ffuins is re|;ularly dedi¬ 
cated to tiio g'od or gofldess who gave the tribe its criminal 
profession. A few of these tribes profess Muhammadanism, 
and dedicate their gains to some pir (Muhammadan saint) ; but 
they are probably old criminal tribes which have undergone a 
shallow (conversion to Muhammadanism. Criminal tribes an? 
primitive people of very low social standing. 

(5) All the chief forms of Hindu theology declare that the 
Supreme is exalted far above the petty distinctions of humar 

I J, N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements 171 Imioi 
New York, 1915, p. 424. 
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nuorality. The idea is to make Him truly absolute, to sever 
Him in the most dcoiHive %vay, not only from the earthly and 
the HeiiHiial, but from all human conditions as well. Thus, 
from the very fact that in Himself He is com])letely separated 
from both ^'^ood and evil, it becomes possibie to acknowledt^e 
that He is inditlerent to them and is equally the cause of both. 
Hence to that Uod sbonld \)id men do what we call 

WTon-;; secnns to the llnvlvi to be not only quite natural Wt also 
\uev\ta\)\e.^ 

(c) The Sakta sect of lluului8u\, which worships the wife of 
8lva, called Deir^^a, Kali, Bhawatu, or simply ‘the goddess’ 
(Devi), and possesses a philosophical theology, tails into two 
Buh-scets~the Hi^ht-hand and the Left-hand. The Left-hand 
sect has a (Uilt wi\i('h contains several extraordinary featuvea. 
Only one need \)e mentioned liere, viz. that for many cenUiries 
not only animal but also human sacrifice was offered. In lsnr> 
the British Government prohibited human sacrifice, but until 
then it was common in the chief shrines of the }:foddcs3 in 
North and Central India. According to the ritual law, ordy 
males can he sacrificed to her. 

((/) In the worship of the goddess in the homes of (he people, 
pot-s, pieces of metal, and diagrams are more often used tli.an 
images ; and both images and 83 'mbols, when duly consecrated, 
are believed bo be filled with the presence and power of the 
goddes,s. 

(«) in modern India there are many groups of ignorant 
Miihainiuadans who take part in Hindu worship. They not 
only join in the great festivals, hut also visit Hindu temples 
anci make offerings to the gods, in order to secure immunity 
from disease and to obtain other boons. Muhammadans of a 
low type tluis readily adopt elements of the Hindu cult. 

Tliese facts enable one to realize that, in niedijc 
val India, there might readily apjiear a (‘()inmnnity 
organized on tlie basis of the worship of the god¬ 
dess and the praef ice of murder and rohlxTy. At 
lirst it would dilfer hut little, if at all, from an 
ordinary criminal tribe ; and tlie lirstThags would 
he ignorant Hindus who had been worshi))j)ers of 
the godde.ss before they formed the society to 
strangle and rob unwary travcdlers. To pa.ss from 
participation in human sacrilice before the altar of 
th(i godde.ss to the searcli for victims for her on the 
high roads would he no violent change. Nor woultl 
even tlui thoughtful Hindu he shocke<l by the doc¬ 
trine that the goddess had ordered the jirogramme 
of murder. Hindu theology jirovidesa substantial 
basis for the idea. Furtlu'r, the fundamental 
(hxuiment on wliieli the worship of the Devi rests* 
is full of blood and horror. The story in tliat 
document of her struggle witii a demon named 
Kaktahija and her final triumph over iiim 3 vas 
made by Thag.s the starting-point of the tale in 
which she commands the original Thags to strangle 
men.^ The ritual law that only males .should he 
.^acriliced to lier is clearly the source of the rule 
that Thags must not kill women. It would also 
seem (juite natural to devotees of the goddess to 
use th(! jiickaxe as a symbol instead of an image, 
and tiicy would instinctively believe that the 
power and the will of the goddess were pre.scnt 
in it. 

Nor need we wonder that Muhammadans, in 
order to become Thags, p ere willing to participate 
in Hindu worship, simm so many are to-dny accus¬ 
tomed to sujiplement Muslim rites with the cult 
of Hindu divinities. 

(/) India fias uauall}’' been ruled, not by one Imperial 
Oovernnient, Imt by a multitude of petty states, each of which 
souglit oiilv to pocure pcaco and order within its own narrow 
territory, and cared little or nothing for what happened outside. 
Nor has the individual Indian ever felt it to be his duty to go 
out of his way to secure the well-being of the Indian people as 
a whole. If, thereforin some of the subjects of one of these 
small states jmrsued a certain L pe of (;rinie outside the limits 
of the 8tat(; and lirought iiack largo gains, whereof they gave 
con.Midorahle percentages to the Government, on tlie one hand, 
and to tlie temples, on the otiier, lioth Government and people 
were usually only too willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and to do ail that was possible to protect the men who brought 
them so much prosperity. 

'rhese and similar facts account for the almost 
universal immunity which the Thags enjoyed. 
They were found all over India, were closely hound 
to one another by oath and interest, and were 
usually only too well able to take prompt ven¬ 
geance on any wlio molested the brotherhood. 

J I.e. the Chaycji episode In the M&rkax^^^ya PiinlXM. 

2 Sleenian, Ramaseeana, p. 127. 


Thus only an Imperial Government using wide 
powers could successfully grapple with them. 

4. The rise and fall of Thagi.—It seems clear 
that the Thag conspiracy was originally a Hindu 
organization, as we have already suggested, and that 
it came into being before the Muliammadan con¬ 
quest of North India In his Srikan- 

thacharita the Hindu poet Mauhha or Mauhaha 
(ft. c. A.D. WbO) compares the thievish spring to a 
, 'Vhag.^ Clearly hy lus time the community was 
already weW known. 

H the community was very successful, it w'ould 
soon attract indigent Hindus of high caste, and 
there would be plenty of poor Hrahinans who 
w’ould be eager to enter. It seems nrobable that, 
after the Muliammadan conquest, during one of 
the many periods when anandiy was wido-.spread, 
the stranglers found unusual oj>portunitie.s for 
their denredation.s, and Avaxed .so rapidly rich that 
many ^lallamIuadan 8 became Thags and readily 
ac(piiesced in tlie established cult of the goddess. 
The great success and the wonderful immunity 
from punishment which the movement enjoyed 
would be to them clear proof of its divine origin. 
TTiere is conclusive evidence that Muham¬ 
madan Thag.s looked hack with great veneration 
to Nizam al-Din Awiiya, a famou.s Muslim .saint, 
wiio lived at Delhi in the first ouarter of tlie 14th 
cent., and that they regarded him as one of the 
fonmlers of the system.^ This fits in perfectly 
witli our theory that, at some time after the con¬ 
quest, numerous Muhammadans joined the com¬ 
munity. It is probable that the event oecurreil 
about A.D. ISOO. The story that Muhammadan 
Thags wen* all (le.seemh'd from seven famous tribes’ 
may also have a historical root. 

The confedera(^y lived and llonrished for many 
centuries, and was .still extremely prosperous at 
the moment wlien it liad the ill foi tiine to attract 
the attention of the British (jovernuumt in India. 
In special otlicers were appointed to inve.sti- 
gate tlie Hy.stem, and a serious campaign wa.s 
started for the destruction of the whole organiza¬ 
tion. Within seven years the work was done, 
'riio succe.ss of this great effort is mainly due to 
the devotion Jiml genius of Captain, later Major- 
(general, Sir W. 11. Sleeman. 

5 . Religions and ethical character of the Thags. 
—Those Kiironean.s who had extendi'd intercourse 
witli Thags, during tlie jieiiod when the Hritisli 
Government w'ere endeavouring to put the system 
down, gave very vivid descriptions of the kind of 
men they were. 

((t) Every Thug waa fully convinced that the goddess had 
creat('(l the syHletn, and that she invariably saved Thags from 
)uniHhrnent or disasU*r, bo long os they obeyed the rules she 
lad l.aid down for their operations. They were also immovably 
convinced that the consecrated pickaxe was so filled with the 
presence of the goddess as to be able to guide the Thags in 
Iheir wanderings and to bring dire disaster on every one who 
disobeyed.** 

(6) No Tha^ ever showed the slightest compunctions of con¬ 
science for his crimes. Sleeman writes : 

A Thug considers the persons murdered preciHely in the 
light of victims olTercd up to the Goddess ; and he remembers 
them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a Priest 
of Saturn the children sacrificed upon their altars. lie medi¬ 
tates his murders without any misgivings, he perpetrates them 
vsithout any emotions of pity, and he remembers them without 
any feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor 
doe.s their recollection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, 
in Hoiitudo, or in the hour of death.'8 

Never did the stren^tli of religious faith or the 
extraordinary domination which religion exercises 
over man’s moral nature find clearer illustration. 

Litrraturr.—W. H. Sleeman, Itajna^eeana, or a Vocabti- 
lary of the Language uaed by the Thuga, loith an Appendix 

^ Garbo, Reitrdge, p. 187, 

2 \V. 11. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
OJlcial, rev. and annot, ed. by V. A. Smith, London, 1916, p. 

491. 

8 Sleeman, Ramaseeana, p. 11. 

4/6. p.O. »/6. p. 7f. 
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descriptive of the Fraternity^ etc., Calcutta, ; Report on 
the Depredations corntnitted by the Thwj Gangs, do. 1S40 ; 
Meadows Taylor, Confessions of a Thug (a novel), rx)iidon, 
1839, new ed., do. 1910 ; J. Hutton, Popular Account of the 
Thugs and Dacoits, do. 1857 ; s.v. ‘TlnijfH’; R. Garbe, 

Beitrdge zu ind. Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903. 

J. N. Farquhar. 

THALES. —See Ionic Chilosoi’iiy. 

THANESAR. —- Thanosar (Skr. sthdnm^vara, 
sthdnu, a local name of Siva, iloam, ‘ lord’ ; also 
sihdne.ivarcty stlidna, ‘ shrine,’ and linara) is a 
sacred town in the Karnal District of the Fanjah, 
lat. 29^ 59' N. ; long. W 50' E., on the banks of 
the river Sarasvati {q.v.). The Chinese ])ilgrim, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, describes it under the name of Sa- 
t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo, as the centre of the Hindu Holy 
Land (Dharmakshetra, Kurukshetra) and gives the 
local legends.^ It has been identilied with the Osto- 
balasara or Batangkaisara of Ptolemy.**^ In A.D. 
1014 it was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni.* The 
most famous shrine was that dedicated to Chak- 
rasvami, Vi^nu, ‘lord of the discus.’ The statue 
is said to have been taken to Ghazni to be broken 
up and trodden under foot. It was finally 
desecrated by Aurangzib. Enormous crowds of 
pilgrims visit the place to bathe at eclip.ses of the 
sun. 

IjITKRaturr.— A. Cunningham, Arch(rological iSuroey of 
India Report, ii. [Simla, 1871] 212 (T, ; IGI x.xili. 305. 

\V. (hiOOKE. 

THANK-OFFERING.— See SACimiOK. 

THEATRE.— See Drama. 

THEFT,—See Crimks and P jnishment.s. 

THEISM.—I. Definition.-The word ‘theism’ 
(Fr. thHsme, Germ. Ihcismus) is a purely modern 
formation, im[)lying a non-e.\ist(;nt Greek Ociafios 
and an equally non-e.xlstent verb (on theanal- 
ogy of (piKiirTri^u), and the like). As there is a 

certain vagueness about the meaning of the word 
in current English, it is necessary to begin this 
article with a convention as to the .sense in which 
‘theism’ will be employed in what follows. The 
word will be used throughout as a name for a 
philosophical theory lis distinct from a practical 
religious faith. Perhaps the faith and the theory 
are'^never absolutely disjoined, but they are at 
least logically distinguishable. It mav be doubted 
whether any man wholly untouched by the spirit 
of adoration and wholly devoid of love to God has 
ever been a genuine theist in philo.so|)hy, and 
again whether one can bo in earne.st with a philo¬ 
sophical belief in God without being led on to 
regulate his life by that belief. But it is at least 
possible to jiractisi; love of God and trust in God 
without making any conscious attempt to find a 
speculative explanation of the world. There are 
many who, in George Tyrrell’s phrase, share the 
faith of Simon Peter without concerning them¬ 
selves about bis theology. The present article will 
be exclusively concerned with the philo.sonlucal 
conception of *God as the ultimate ground of things. 
Current usage seems to require a further dis¬ 
tinction. It .seems nece.ssary to discriminate 
theism not only from atheism [q.v.\ the denial 
Jod exists, and scepticism or agnosticism 
{(/ V ) the refusal to answer any q^uestion about 
the ultimate ground of things, but also from deism 
(n V.) which, in its way, ab-^o treats God as an 
ubimate ground. We shall probably not depart 
far from the implications of current languapif we 
agree to deline theism as the doctrine that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme 

1 S. Beal, Si-yu ki, London, 1884, i. 183 ff. 

'J J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 


reality which is the source of evcrytliing other 
than itself and lias the characters of being (a) in¬ 
trinsically complete or perfect and {h), as a con¬ 
sequence, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoration or worship. Belief in a ground of 
things wliich is not intrinsically complete and 
perfect, and consequently no adequate object of 
adoration, but at best of resriect an<l admiration, 
would at the present day probably be described by 
every one as deism rather than as theism. 'Thus 
the suggested <leiinition in fact coincides with the 
famous formula of St. Anselm, that God is id quo 
mains cogitari non potest, ‘ the being than which 
none greater can be thoiiglit.’ * 

It is evident that theism, thus understood, is 
ineompatible with iiolytheism (y.v.) and also witli 
any doctrine, theological or metajiliysical, which 
a.s.serts a plurality of independent and equally 
ultimate ‘ reals,’ whether in the form of a dualism 
between God, the good priiuiple, and an im¬ 
material evil princi\)le (Zoroastrianism, Manichae- 
ism [ 77 .V.]), or between God and matter, or in that 
of an ultimate plurality of iinoriginated ‘souls’ 
or ‘ persons,’ or in any other shaj)e. All such 
doctrines involve the denial that there is any 
object which answers to tlie definition id quo 
mains cogitari non potest. For this reason the 
various modern theorie.s of a finite or liniitcd deity 
are inconsistent with strict theism. For a deity 
limited by restrictions arising outside his own 
t ature is manifestly not the source of all reality 
other than himself,‘and thus not God in the sense 
in which we are using that word. And, if the 
‘limitations are asserted to he self-limitations, 
due to the naliire of God Himself (as in the 
philosophy of Hastings Kashdall), we have to face* 
a dilemma. Either tiie presence of tliese limita¬ 
tions in the deity is a defect, and the deity is 
therefore not God in our sense at all, or their 
jiresence is not a ilcfeet, and there is tlien no sense 
in calling them restrictions or limitations, as it is 
tlieir ah.seneo which would, in this case, be the 
defect. 

It is mainly on the jfrounci of allep:c(i (iinicultics in the notion 
of the divine Omnipotenco tliat tlietie theories are recom¬ 
mended. But the diiricnlties seem due to misunderstandin.e. 
Omnipotence means only power to do whatever i.s consist,out 
wit h (Jod’8 own perfection. It is no real limitation of the dn ine 
power to hold, as most tlieoloj,dans and philosophers have done, 
that (Jod cannot do what is in itself absurd—e.(/,, cannot make 
a false proposition true, or make virtue vice, or annihilate 
Himself. The old SU)io boast that the sago is in one respect 
more powerful than God, bei^ause he can put an end to his 
e-xistence if he grows tired of it, is a mere false paradox. 

It is, perhaps, more important to he clear on tiie 
point that tlndsm, as delined, is equally incon¬ 
sistent with the type of philosophic monism called 
by Jame.s Ward ‘ singulai i.sni —tlie theory that 
there is only one existent, the Absolute, and that 
this single existent is the true subject of all 
significant propositions. If we mean liy God a 
being from whom all ekse that exists derives its 
being ’’ud who can be worshiiiped, then the belief 
in Gou ncees.sarily inqdies belief in tlie real 
existence of beings who can worship God. To say 
that God is the source of existence implies tliat 
(iod is not all that exists. From a theistic point 
of view it is, no doubt, proper to call God, the 
being from whom all others are derived, the 
Absolute or uncoiidilioned being, hut only on the 
(uuulition tliat the Absolute is nut equated with all 
that really exists. The underived source of ex¬ 
istence may, in virtue of its uniiiuo intrinsic coin- 
plcteiiess or perfection, be (uilled the ens rcalis- 
siunim, but the very use of sueli a phrase implies 
that there are other entia realia. 

It will probably be readily admitted that the ev Ka.\ nay 
doctrine of Spinoxa cannot be reasonalily called theism, nor 
have the most di.stinguislied representatives of singulanHiu in 



1 Proslogum, ch. 2. 
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our own times shown any desire to ('.laim the name of theist; 
It should be recognized that the iK)|)ular lang-ua^^e about 
purely ‘ iininancnt (Jod,' as oj)posed to the ‘ transcendent (Jod 
of orthodox Christian theoloj^'y, is incompatible will 

genuine theism, inasmucli as it conflicts with the recognitioi 
of a real disLirjction beL\\ce;i the supreme soun^e of exislenC' 
and the dejiendent existents. It is just this distinction whicl 
is vital ill a rheistii; ))}iil(»s()j>h 3 ', and, for this reason, it may be 
taken as a fair test of tlie theism of a philosophy whether it: 
wa}' of conceiving the relation of its Cod to tlie worKl is con 
patihle with a real recognition of the di\ ine transcendence. 

2 . Philosophy and theism. — If we look at tin 
history of I'>nropean pliilosopliy, it may be stiit 
that in the main the general trend of jtliilosophit 
thought, even independently of the inlliience o.' 
positive religions, has been theistie, at least fron. 
the time of Tlato to our own day. Even tin 
.‘igmistieism of Herbei t Sptiiieer, when all the 
(lualihcations with which it is enunciated by its 
author are takini fully into account, has a 
recognizable theistie tendency and might be said, 
apart from its bhnuiers about dynamics, to be 
little mon; than a very crude reiiroduction of the 
‘negative theology’ which is really one-half of tlie 
orthoilox Chri.stian doctrine of (lod. As will be 
shown directly, this tendency to theism is a 
direct cunsccjiicnce of the permanent intlucnce of 
Plato on all 8 ul)se([uent developments in philos()])hy. 
Apart from materialism ( 7 .a.), which has never 
produced a philosopher of the first rank, tlie imiin 
antitheistie irilluence in modfun European philo¬ 
sophy luis hecii tluit of Spinoza ( 7 .??.), wliich has 
steadily affected metaphysical tliought, perlians 
even more outside than within the [Professionally 
nhiloso[»)iical schools, from tlie time of Jacohi and 
Lessing down to the end of the lOtii century, 
'fhis is [lartly accounted for hy the powerful 
attraction exercised by the naturalistic strain in 
S})irioza’s doctrine on the devotees of [ihysical 
science, [lartly by tlie tendency of many of the 
most jiromiiicnt 19th cent, reprc'sciitatives of the 
Hegelian line of tliought to interpret Jlegel (f/.v.) 
in a Spiriozistic s(?nse. 

Wbetlicr Mm Spinozistid iiiterprotalion of Hogrl i.s the true 
one might admit of qiieHtioM, aixf it has boon rej'‘‘:ted b.v 8U('h 
emiuefit Ibgiduin sliidentu as Hub-bison Stirling an.l J. iNf, M. 
McTaggart, in the one ease for a detinitcl.v tbei.^iic interprct.a- 
tioii, in the other for a version wbioh has more alllnity with 
the nionadism of fjeihniztr/.r.) than with Spinoza’s singularism. 
But in tlio main Hegel has become known, at least in the 
Knglish-speaking worbl, through the work of philosophers with 
strong Spinozi-stic! prepossessions, witli the cotiseipieneo that 
the influence of Hegelian ways of thinking has been definitely 
hostile to theism. Fnen among profe.sscdly Christian theo¬ 
logians allegiance to Hegel in philo.sophv has usually led to an 
extreme ‘immanence’ doctrine of Hod which at least eom- 
promiseil the theistie position. 

More epliemcral lias been the influence excited 
in the last half of tlie 19tli cent, hy the [les.simi.stic 
atheism of Scho[tenliaucr ( 7 .V.), and in the last 
twenty or twenty-live years hy the brilliant, if 
incoherent, anti-Christian pohnnics of Nietzsche 
iq.v.). ]>otli llio pessimism of Schojiciihaucr and 
the antitheism of Nietzsche are, however, too little 
reasoned and too obviously matters of per.soiial 
temperament to be regarded as of permammt 
[ihilosophical im[)ortanc( 3 . Tlie intlncnccof Hcgcl, 
also, ami still more tliat of Spinoza, wuuld seem to 
he for the jircscnt a s[)erit force. In the [u-esent 
state of ])hiI()so[)hy the most formidable rival to 
theism as an ex[)hiriatiun of the world aj)pearH to 
be tlie thoroughgoing rationalist [iluraliam of the 
‘ new realism,’ rejiri.'sented at its best by the 
writings of Bertrand Uussell and G. E. Moore. 
Of tills doctrine, as wxdl as of the 8 n])posed 
objection to tlieism arising from the evolutionist’s 
alleged vision of Nature as ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ 
bomefhing is said below^ (§ 17 ). 

3 . Plato. — The importance of Plato as the 
creator of nhiios()[)hical theology makes it 
necessary to Begin any serious account of tlieism 
as a philosopiiical theory witli a clear statement of 
tlie Platonic po.sition, so far as that [losition w’a.s 


expressed by Plato in his writings. To call Plato 
the creator of philosophic (licology does not, ot 
course, mean that the liedief in God is an inven¬ 
tion of Plato. As has often been remarked, the 
general trend of the best (ireek thought on the 
problems of human conduct and destiny—as re- 
ircsented, e.g., by such poets as Aeschylus and 
ilurijiidcs-—is in the diiau-tion of a vague mono- 
theism. And it cannot he seriously doubted that 
an earnesb juactical faith in God was cliaractcr- 
istie of Pythagoras and of Socrates. Even the 
most unreasonable sce[)ticism about the Jiistorical 
good faith of Plato's accounts of his master cannot 
obscure the fact that Socrates gave up the whole 
of iiis mature life to the exi'cutioii of a mission to 
wiiich he believed himself to have been called by 
God and died as a martyr to his calling. But this, 
so far as w'e know, was a matter of per.sonal 
religious conviction rather than of sjieculative 
theory. Even Plato liimself does not attempt a 
formal philosophical statement and jiistilication of 
the belief in God until we come to the uiagmnn 
opus of his old age, the In liis best known 

earlier waitings—c. 7 ,, the lit'piiblic —great stress 
s laid upon the importance uir the formation of 
iioral character of an ethically adequate conception 
of the divine nature. God must be thought of 
as [lerfcctly good, and current religion 111 ust be 
[)urgcd of everything wliii-h suggests that there is 
anything unethical in IIis character or that Hi> 
lealings wdth men have any other pur[)ose than 
■ heir (rue good. It is just because God is perfectly 
good that ( Thc(tflclus) the end of life may 
be said to be to ‘ become like God.’ God fashioned 
die w'orlfl and made it the best possible world 
lecause it would he unwmrthy of Jlis goodness to 
make it otherwise [Tiniams). 'I’rue piety is to be 
i ‘ bdlow’-worker ’ witli God {Eathifphro), We arc 
I Kid’s .sheep and Tie is our sheplierd [Politicus). 
I’he .souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and when tliey depart from us it is to he with Him 
rhdcdu). But tliis is, of course, the language of 
cligion, not of science, and w e are made to undcr- 
taml tlie dill'erence hy the sini[)le fact that nearly 
.11 that is said of (Tod, outside the L(n/\s\ beyond 
he one emphatic statement about His perfect 
goodness, is convcyial in ‘ myths,’ i.e. in imagina- 
ive stories, as to which w'o are cautioned that w e 
lannot undertake to juonounce on tlieir strict 
ruth. Nor is any attcm[)t made to prone either 
lie existence or the perfect goodness of (Tod. In 
larticular the story of creation in the Timaeus is, 

IS we are ex[)licit]y w'arned, not to bo taken as 
icientilic truth, hut as a (ale which is tlie most 
irohablo tliat can he told about matters which lie 
utside the region wdthin wdiich scientilic know'- 
'dge is [lossible. If wc did not possess the Laws, 

L would be legitimate, as in fact it is not, to doubt 
.vhether Plato did not agree with Kant tliat 
•easoned scientific knowledge of God is impossible, 
hough on grounds wliich are not identical with 
vant’s. In the tenth book of tlie Laws, however,* 
ve have a formal proof of God’s existence, w^holly 
'evoid of any features of mythical colouring, 
I'hich is exjircHsIy declared to be conclusive. The 
rgument, the main jirincijile of wdiich had been 
■Iready antici[),'ited in tlie Phacdnis,'^ is as 
ollows. The most universal cliaracteristic of 
lings is motion and change. Now, motions are 
f two kinds, (a) impressed, and (i) original or 
lontaneous. Or, to use Plato’s owm phraseology, 
icrc are motions which are able only to move 
ometliirig else (impressed or communicated move- 
lents), and there are motions which ‘ move 
hem.selves as w’ell as other tilings.’ And native 
r spontaneous movement is logically prior to im- 
ressed or communicated movement. We cannot 
1 887 A-699 E. 2 Phacdi-us, 246 C-E. 
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regard all moveiiieTits as in)})iessed or comnmni- 
cat(Ml without falling into an iinj) 08 sil)le logical 
rcgrcssjis in indcjinitum. Further, ‘ motion which 
moves itself’ is preciselv wliat we mean when 
we talk of ‘soul.’ ‘Soul’ is simply a 

shorteu' name for the iairrrjp Kipctp dwaiiiur}. 

Itis just when we see a thing manifestly caj)ahle 
of internally initiated movement (jr change that 
we feel hound to say that the thing in (question is 
‘ animated ’ or has a ‘ soul.’ It follows, then, that 
souls and tlieir various ‘motions’ (judgment, 
volition, hojui, desire, and the like) are prior to 
bodies and their motions or changes. All bodily 
processes are derivative from and dependent on 
‘ motions’ of the soul, and it is just for this reason 
that Plato ex[»licitly denies the doctrine, often 
imputed to him by the uncritical, that ‘matter’ 
can be the principle of evil. Further, good souls, 
in the degree of their goodness, are sources of 
orderly and hencficent motions ; evil .souls, of 
disordei'ly and evil motions. Now, the great 
recurrent niotions which science discovers in the 
universe (the periodic motions of the heavenly 
bodies) are all regular and orderly and belong to 
the class of the ‘ good ’ motions. Hem^e they must 
be due to good souls. (It had been candully laid 
down in an earlier passage that all api^jarent irregu¬ 
larities and anomalies in these motions are only 
ap[)arent and disappear as our science becomes 
more adequate.) If, then, we define God as a 
perfectly good soul, we may say that, since the 
great motions of the universe are all perfectly 
orderly, they must bo caused by God. God, 
however, cannof be the only soul, or ‘movement 
that moves itself.’ For, though the rnagnalia 
naturae exhil)it perfect regularity, there are also 
irregular and destructive motions, such as tho.se, 
e.g., of disease or tho.se due to a wicked wdll ; and 
these are just as a(dual as facts as anything else. 
Thus the tacts of the universe bear witness to the 
existence of .souls which are not wholly good. 
There must be at least one ‘ bad ’ soul, which is 
not God, and tl)c‘ro may, of course, be as many 
more as are re(juired to account for the olxserved 
facts. The transcendence of God is thus safe¬ 
guarded. 

Plftto’8 lafi^ua^'e the ‘bad’ souls has been misunder¬ 

stood both in ain.'iont and in modern times. Plutarch i thought 
that he had discos ered in Plato’s words the doctrine of an 
altiinale dualism between a >(ood and an evil w'orld-soul. This 
view did not llnd favour with the Platoni.sts of anti«juity, but 
has been revived in modern times by Zeller, from the w'oigiit of 
whose name it has ol)tained a wholly undeserved consideration. 
Plato says nothing about an evil principle, in the Laws or any¬ 
where else. What he does say 2 in merely that all motions can¬ 
not be due to a single soul ; there must be at least two, the 
‘ beneficent ’ and ‘that which has power to effect the contrary 
results.' The whole context suggests that the bad souls of 
whicl) lie is thinking are chiefly those of passionate and ignorant 
men, which, of course, are numerous. It should further be 
noted that, in the passage of the Laws containing the theistic 
argument, Plato speaks throughout in the plural of ‘gods,’ 
giving the soul which moves the sun as an example of his 
meaning. This is, however, a mere consequence of the fact 
that the legi.slation of the Laws is designed for an ordinary 
Greek ('onmmnity. It is assumed that tlm Sl^te religion of the 
colony will recognize ‘gods many,’ and Plato’s object is to sub¬ 
stitute the heavenly bodies, or rather the souls which move 
them, as types of regulaiity and beneficence, for the morally 
frail and jiassionate antliro}K)morphic deities of actual Greek 
cults. Of I’lato’s pc‘r.soiial conviction of the unity of God there 
can be no real doubt. Tfie unity of God, ‘ the host soul,’follows 
in fact, as we may see from the Tiinaeus, from the unity of the 
universe. The universe is one and is a rational system ; there¬ 
fore it is the product of one intelligence.-^ That a Greek writing 
for Greeks should allow himself to speak of 6eoi explains itself; 
what is really signifleixnt is that Plato speaks so freauently, and 
just when he wishes to he most impressive, of 6t6s.* 

From the goodne.ss of God, since God is a soul 
(fuXT)), it follows that everything in the world is 

1 De animae procreat. in Timaeo, 1014 E. 

* Laws, 800 E. ^ Timnews, 30D-31 B. 

4 In Ep. 13 he writes to Dionysius u. that he will distinguish 
letters of real importance from those which he is obliged to 
write as a matter of forma! politeness by mentioning $e6^ and 
not in the opening sentences. 


governed by a wi.se and beneheent Providence, and 
that God’s dealings with man are ixcrtectly and 
inexorably just. Thus the tenth book of tluj Luws 
definitely creates ‘natural theology ’ a.s a bianch 
of pliilosopliy for the first time aruf indicates once 
for all its main doctrines—tlie exi.^tence and good¬ 
ness of God, the reality of God’s providential 
government of the universe, the immortality of 
the soul, and the correspondence between man’s 
d(!.stiny and bis works. These doctrines together 
make up wliat wa.s known as ‘ natural ’ or ‘ pbilo- 
Hophical ’ theology, as distinct from both ‘poetic’ 
theology—the stories told of the gods by the poets 
—and ‘ civil ’ theology, wliicli consists in Knowledge 
of the ciiltu.s prescribed by the State.’ 

The question whether Plato’s theology amounts 
to a comj)lete theism is not without its dilliculties. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, as Ibirnet 
has said,2 Plato regarded his doctrine of God as 
the central thing in his wlidlc system. It is 
precisely the activity of God, the perfectly good 
.soul, that connects the worhl of ‘ becoming,”f.e. 
‘Nature,’ the world of all that we call empirical 
existence, with the .system of ddi]. The reason 
why there is a world of ‘ things’ at. all is just that 
God, the iierfectly good soul, ex isls and is eternally 
active. The [lerfectly good soul, of course, has a 
perfect knowledge of ‘the Good,’and its activity 
consists in reproduction or ‘ imitation ’ of the Good. 
Thus all existents other than God owe the very 
fact of their existence to God, as they owe it also 
to Him that they are what they are. Still it does 
not appear that the Platonic God is all that later 
theists have meant by the Supreme. He is an 
existent, though a perfect one, and beyond all 
existents there is the system of ‘ form ’ or ‘ numbers.’ 
'i’his is the pattern {vapdidetypLa) after which God 
makes heaven ami eartli and all that is in them, 
and is thus something metaphysically prior to God 
Himself. If we understand by theism the doctrine 
that God is the sole unconditioned source not only 
of existents but also of real possibilities, w'e shall 
have to say that it is only in Neo-Platonism that 
Greek philosophy succeeds in being fully theistic. 
A wont or two may he said about the argument 
by which Plato establishes the existence of God. 
It contains in itself the germs of more than one of 
the ‘proofs of the being of God’ which have be¬ 
come traditional. Its presuppositions are two: 
(1) the universal validity of the principle of 
causality, and ( 2 ) the regularity of the cosmical 
motions—the ‘reign of law’ in the physical world. 
From the princi{»le of causality, taken together 
with the assumption that there cannot he an in- 
tinite regress in the causal series, comes the con¬ 
clusion that there must he an original cause (or 
causes) of all movements, which is ‘ self-moving’— 
i.e. a ‘soul’ or ‘souls’—and from tlie regularity 
of the cosmic motions and the systematic inter¬ 
connexion between them it follows that the ulti¬ 
mate ‘mover’ is the perfectly good soul. Thus 
Plato’s reasoning combines in one argniuent tlio 
princij[)lo of the cosmological argument from the 
‘ contingency of the world ’ to the existence of a 
First Cause and that of the argument from design, 
wdiicli is not degraded by Plato, as it has often 
been by modern a[)ologists, into an argument from 
the alleged adaptation of the world to our indi¬ 
vidual convenience. As understood by Plato, the 

1 The distinction in this form became fixed in consequence of 
the fact that it was adopted by the Roman encyclopaedist 
M. Tereiitius Vurro and taken over from him by St. Augustine 
in the de Civitate Dei. The theology of the philosojihcrs was 
called ‘natural,’ not, of course, with any thought of a contrast 
with ‘revealed’ truth, hut because it was held to bo scientific 
and true, unlike mythology, which the poeLs were believed to 
have invented, and the callus of the SULe, which, as Hobbes 
puts it, ‘ is not philosophy but law.’ 

‘•i Greek Phdosophy, pt. 1., Thales to Plato, Ix)ndon, 1914, 
p. 33r). 
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argument from design is simply the argument 
from the intelligihility of the world of uetual facts 
and events to intelligence in the cause which pro¬ 
duces and sustains it.* Plato’s argument is thus an 
arffumcntum a posteriori, in tlie correct sciiolastic, 
not in the inaccurate Kantian, sense of the phrase 
a posteriori ; i.e., it is an argument from the char¬ 
acter of a known ollect to the character of its cause. 
That- there is a world of mutahle thing.s, and that, 
as Hcientilic insight advances, the pro(;esses in this 
world of mutability are more and more found to 
exhibit conformity to intelligible laws, are assunuMl 
as emjurically known trutlis, and without these 
emi)irical premisses the demonstration wo»ild not 
work. Ther(5 is no hint in Plato of the line of 
tliouglit whi(‘h at a later date crystallized into the 
one gennimdy a ])riori argument for the existence 
of (lod, (he ontological ])roof, whi(;h, if valid, 
estahlisiies its comdiision witiioiit any cinjuriral 
[n'oiuiss whatsoever. 

4. Aristotle.—Aristotle’s doctiine of flod, though 
better known to the modern world than Idato’s, 
is simply the Platonic doctrine rather more [)re 
cisely exj)ress(‘d and .sliorn of its (h-liical and 
practical appli(;ations. With Aristotle, as with 
IMato, the doctrine of (Jod is absolutely central 
and the argument is once more based upon the 
assumption of the (;ausal ])rinciide. lake Plato, 
Arisf otie coritends that comm\inicate<l or impres.se(i 
motion presu[)poses original or siiontaneous motion, 
and like Plato he regard.s as the one source of 
spontaneous movement. But hero he is h‘d to 
make a fiirther relinement. The ‘ motions of the 
soul’arise from 6p€^LS, ‘ appetition,’and appetition 
is always appetition of something a|)prehended as 
good {dptyd/xtda didri Sosei). This a[>prehension of 
an object as good is an exercise of yoOf, an act of 
immediate inlelligent api)rehension. The ai)|)re- 
hension is not itself a movement, though it gives 
rise to motions both of the soul and of the body. 
We must not then be content to trace back all 
motions to their origin in the ‘movement which 
can move itself,’ but behind even this we imi.st 
look for an ‘unmoved mover,’ an unchanging 
initiator of all change. Otluu wise we shall simj»ly 
fall into an indetinite r(‘gress, and an indelinite 
regre.ss in the order of ctlicient causes is unthink¬ 
able (the principle of the argument from the ‘ con¬ 
tingency of the world ’). d’he unity of the supreme 
h'ir.st Aiover once more follows from the unity of 
the [iliysical world. The whole {)hysical world is 
a seem; of ‘ becoming,’ in which the potentialities 
latent in things are developed into actuality by 
the agency of ellicient cau.ses which are already 
themselves developed actualities. Behind every 
process of develoi)ment lies the agency of such 
alriiady develo[>ed actualities, and thus, just be¬ 
cause there really is something and not nothing, 
there must be some actual agents which have 
never develoj)ed at all, but have been eternally 
and immutably active. P’rom Aristotle’s point of 
view, all processes of develoj)ment depend upon 
the eternally regular and uninterrupted movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Heru’e there must be as 
many ‘ unmoved movers’ as there are indei>endent 
astronomical movements. P'urther, astronomical 
movements form a hierarchy. Each of the 50 
odd concentric ‘ spheres’ which Aristotle postulates 
to account for the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies has its own proper revolution and 
its own ‘ unmoved mover.’ But there is one sphere 
which, without being enclosed by any other, en¬ 
closes all the rest, and, according to the Aristo¬ 
telian astronomy (which disagrees on this point 
wholly from Plato), communicates its movement 
1 The notion of an unoonsnioiis intelligence or reason as the 
groard of things is excluded by I’lato's doctrine that yov<; can 
oidy exist In a (^ophistes, 249 A, PhilebiiB, 30(J, Tiinaeus, 
iOB). 


to all the spheres it contains. This is the sphere 
of the tixed stars, which rotates uniformly on its 
axis in the period of 24 hours, d’he ‘ unmoved 
mover’ of this spluwe is consequently Cod. As 
that which He moves is one, and its movement is 
eternal, continuous, and regular, God is also one, 
eternal, immutable, the First Mover upon whom 
all motion in the universe de[)ends.* So far 
Aristotle’s doctrine is, in substance, that of Plato 
in the Laics, exci'pt that Aristotle has dogmatically 
committed himself to a oarticular astronomical 
theory, that of Eudoxus, which, for sound scientific 
reasons, did not commend itself to l^lato. In his 
conception of the nature of the hirst Mover 
Aristotle dei)arts more widely both from Pln-to 
and from true tiudsin God, as Aristotle describf's 
Him, is not a but a uou^. And he infers 

from Ids doctrine that the First Mover must be 
unmoved the conclusion that the divine mind, 
unlike our minds, because it is uumoving, must 
eternally think one and the self-same object, 
h’urtlier, this object must be ade(juate to occuf)y 
the divine mind through eternity. It follows that 
the object of God’s unbroken Sabbath of contem- 
dation is God Himself. ‘He thinks Himself and 
lis thinking is a thinking of thinking {virjan 
In fact, though without the j)r(‘scnce 
of God there (H)uld be no motion in the universe, 
God is su})posed to be wholly unaware of the exist¬ 
ence of the universe which He moves. He moves 
it by being an (d)jcct of appetition to it, and thus 
it is aware of Him, but He i.s no more aware of it 
than the various objects of our human api)etitions 
need be aware of us and our desire for them. The 
world’s desire after God is precisely and exactly 
the ‘desire of the moth for the star.’ This con¬ 
ception, due af)parently to Aristotle’s own Huupera- 
rnental indiHerence to the practical life, of course 
.strikes out of philosophical theology the doctrine 
of Providence and of the righteousness of (Jod’s 
dealings with man. In fact, .since Aristotle held 
that ‘goodness of character’ is a dill'erent thing 
from ‘g()odne.ss of intellect,’ he is quite consistent 
when at the end of his Kthics he exnres.sly denies 
that goodness of character or moral goodness is 
predicable of God.^ God, in fact, becomes in 
Aristotle what Aristotle himself would have liked 
to be, if the conditions of human life would allow 
it—a mere ‘magniiied and non-natural ’ scientific 
thinker. In respect of this evacuation of all ethical 
content from the idea of God, Aristotle may fairly 
be said to be the founder of nhilosophical deism, 
as Plato was the founder of philosophical theism. 

It is clear that to Aristotle and his disciple 
Eudemus, who identilies the speculative life with 
the contemplation and worship of God,^ the First 
Mover was an object of genuine worship and rever¬ 
ence, though the worship of such a being could 
have no real connexion with active good works ; 
but a non-ethical deity, who knows nothing of 
humanity’s needs and asj)irations, can never become 
the centre of an enduring religion. Hence it is 
not surprising that, while Platonism continued 
throughout later antiquity to be the creed of 
educated religious men, Aristotelianisrn was re- 
diu^ed to simple naturalism within half a century 
of Aristotle’s death by the third head of the school, 
Strato of Lampsacus.® 

5. Epicureans.—The deism of the Epicureans is 
of no significance for natural theology. For all 
practical purpo.ses the school were, what their 
opponents called them, pure atheists, since it was 

1 See for all this in partioular Metaphysics, 1072a 19-10736 17, 
Physics, ibhb 10 IT. 

2 Metaphysics, 10746 38. 

» Kthica Nicoinachea, 11786 7-23. 

^ Tov Oihv Ocpaneveiv Kal Bfutpeiv {Kthica Ptidemca, 12406 20). 

6 Cicero, Acadern. ii. 38, de Natxira Deorum, i. 35 ; Plutarch, 
ado. Cvlotern, p. 1115. 
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one of tlieir principal tenets that the gods not 
merely take no interest in the doings of men but 
)lay no part in cosmology ; the world has been 
ormed and continues to exist opera sine divom. 
dhie only use made by Epicurus or gods is a trivial 
one ; their existence accounts for the phantasms of 
superhuman beings wliicli are seen in dreams. 

6 . Stoics. —In Stoicism, on the other hand, 
natural theology of a kind idays a prominent ))art, 
though the original Stoic doctrine can hardly bo 
called theistic. The theology of Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus is a materialistic doctrine of imma¬ 
nence. d'he substance of all that exists is a single 
body ; in fact, the universe is a ‘ tire.’ The cosmic 
tire is intelligent, and it is this tire that is God. 
This iloctrine, borrowed by the founders of Stoi(‘ism 
from Heraclitus, but put forward with a conscious 
opposition, which Heraclitus would not have under¬ 
stood, to the immaterialism of Plato and Aristotle, 
is the nearest counterpart that ancient thought has 
to show to the Spinozist conception of the one 
substance with its plurality of disparate but 
‘parallel’ attributes. But with the Stoics it is 
not, as with Sj)inoza, thought, but extension, that 
is the ‘Aaron's rod that swallows all the rest’ of 
the attributes. 

As to the details of the dootrino. Ood and the world, thoii'^h 
really one, are loiri'^ally (list inj,Miiahed. At one tilin' in the 
histi^ry of the universe the ‘lire,’ or (Jod, exists alone in its 
purity and contains within itself all the <rTrep^art>coi X^yoi, or 
constitutive ratios, of everythin^;. There follows a process of 
ev()lution, identiliecl by the Stoics with the ‘downward path,’ 
or 65(>s Karu), of Heraclitus, in which the crn^piniTiKol Xoyoi of all 
thinj^s are unfolded and a world of divcrsilled existent^ pro¬ 
duced. There is a second and antitlu'tical p'oeess, rcKardea as 
identii'al witli the Ileraclitan 66 b? acw, or upward path,' and 
ending' in an fVTrv'pojcri,?, or ^jeneral confla^rration ; the plurality 
of diverse existents is once more converted into the original file, 
and (Jod is left once more as the only existent. The whole 
double proces.s of eiolution followed by involution constitutes 
a ‘ great year,’ and tlie life of the universe is made up of an end¬ 
less Huc.cc'jsion of such ‘ great 3 ears,’ each repeating the events of 
the preceding without variation (a fancy uiiich we know from a 
fragment of Kudemus preserved by Simplicius in his commen¬ 
tary on the I'husics of Aristotle ' to go back to the early P 3 tba- 
goreans, and which has been revived in our own time by 
Nietzsche as the doctrine of ' eternal recurrence ’). The details 
of the process of evolution belong to the Stoic physics and do 
not coiK’ern us here. In accord with this doctrine, Hod is 
sometimes declared to bo the same as the Kbo-/xo?, or universe, 
sometimcH distinguished from it. ‘They use the won! ic 6 cr/ao? 
ill three senses, to mean (1) GioJ Himself . . . who is, of course, 
imperishable and unonginate, tiie artificer of the world-order, 
who resumes into Himself and again begets out of Himself the 
whole of lieing in accord with certain cycles of time ; ( 2 ) the 
world-order formed by the heavenly bodies, (3) the composite of 
these two.”'^ lienee the full definition of God was that God is 

rrijp 0 ^'? ^a5t^ov eni yeyeat.y Koapov, tpnepiei\t]ff)'oi 

trai'Tac tou? anreppan-KOv^ Abyov?, KaS’ ovf e/caerra Ka0' flpappiyqy 
yivtrat, ‘a fire of craft for ‘art’] proceeding in order to the 
generation of a world, containing in itself all the eonstilutive 
ratios in accord wlierewith all tilings come to he in the order of 
destiny.’^ Strictly siieaking, this doctrine, which equates (Jod 
with the k6(tpo<;, is not theism at all, since it denies that there 
are anv real existents other than God, But religiously the 
founders of Stoicism, os wo see from the well-known Hymn of 
(Cleanthes, were fervent worshippers of God. It was character¬ 
istic of the school from the first that they insisted strongly on 
the moral side of theism. I.ike the Platonists, they were 
vigorous assericrs of Providence and used the doctrine to 
justify even such things as astrology, prophetic dreams, orai'les, 
and divination. Providence was, liowever, regarded as identical 
with absolute predestination, and scientifically explained by tlie 
rigid mechanical concatenation of all events in a single causal 
system. Hence, as may he seen from the controversial essay 
of Plutarch on The Contradictions in Stoicism (nepi aTMiKiiyy 
(yai'Ticopdrojy), the devices by which the Stoic philosophers tried 
to conciliate their ojiLimistic belief in the providential order 
with their materialistic monism were often really fatal to the 
ascriivtion of moral goodness to God. 

In the writings of the Stoics of the Roman period, from whom 
the ideas of the school have become familiar to the modern 
world, the materialistic and fatalistic side of the doctrine is 
less prominent. They often seem to be teaching a simple 

J Diels, p. 732, 26 Diels, Fragmente der Forsokratiker'-i, 
Berlin, lOPi] ii. 355, 8 . 

Diogenes Laertius, vii. 70, 137. . 

3 Aetiiis, I'lacita, i. 7, 33 (Diels, Doxographi Graxci, Berlin, 
1879 p. 305). The same definition was given of ‘ nature.’ 

Cf. Cicero, de Dear. Nat. ii. 57; ‘Zeno igitur ita naturam 
definit, ut earn dicat ignem esse artiliciosum, ad gignendum 
progredientera via.’ 


spiritual theism. It must h(> rememla-ied that all these writers 
are Liter Lliuii and were greatly iiillm need by, Pohidonius of 
Apaniea (first half of 1st cent, b.c.), who gravely moihfied the 
original doctrine of Zeno and Chry.sippus liy contaminating it 
with Platonism, as his contemporary, Antiochus of Aacafon, 
tried unsuccessfully to introduce Stoicism into tlie Academy. 

It is precisely those among the later Stouts, such as Seneca, who 
can 1)0 .shown to depimd most comjiletel v on Posidorihis in whom 
the monism and materiali.sm of Stoicism is least apparent. To 
understand the real tendencies of tlie system, it is important 
to study it 03 it was before F'osidoniuH had Plat.onizud it. 
For tills purpose the anti-Stoic essays of Plutarcii and the 
aci'ountof Stoie doctrine given in the life of Zeno by Diogenes 
Laertius are particularly valinilile. Indispensatile for special 
students is H. von Arnim’a collection of the complete fragments 
of tile Stoics of the ^)ro-Ronuin period, Stoicurum Vetenim 
Fragnienta, 3 vols., Leipzig, IbODOr). 

Tlio one retilly oii;,^inal contribution made by 
Stoicism to natural theolo<;y is the ap)peal to 
innate ideas’ and the co7i.semu.<i (jentiutn as an 
Tjguiment for the existeiK'e of (iod. 'IMk^ doctrine 
of innate ideas (Kou'ai h’voiai, notituip lyjnntnines) is 
(uinsctjucnce of tlui .Ari--t otcliaii ci il icism of Plato. 
According; to the tlicoiy of method (.‘.x[)Oun(led 
more specially in \ho Fhnedo and tlio (('ntral 
books of the the work of science boj^iiis 

with the provisional assunijition of a theory 
{vTrddeais) to account for a ;j;rou[) of observed facts. 
If the ob.sei'ved facts (ru (paLubneva) agree with the 
results of deilnctiori from l!i(‘ uTrothcris, the ‘ appear¬ 
ances’ are said to be ‘ saved ’ by the theory, and it 
is so far vimlicated. It may still, however, be 
called in question, and in that case will have to be 
(lebmded by being de(luc(Ml from some more ulti¬ 
mate premisses which I he impugner himself admits. 
It thus becomes a I ask for dialectic (or, as we 
should .say, meUijibysics), the higlmst science of all, 
to mak(i a criticjil exanhn.ation of the provisional 
assumjitions (the unproved jiostulates) of all the 
other sciences and to discover the real urifiuestion- 
able presuppositions of all knowledge. Aristotle 
insisted, as against this view, that the Hpe(‘ial 
p(jstulates of each science must be self-evident wl\en 
once they have been formulated. For the Stoics 
this doctrine, that every science depends upon self- 
evident universal premisses, created a difliculty, os 
in their theory of knowledge they were, unlike 
Aristotle, extreme sensationalists, regarding 
particular sense-perc('pti()ns as the foundation of 
all knowledge. They were accordingly obliged 
to provide some criticism or test by which those 
universal propositions which are valid generaliza¬ 
tions from S(;nsation may be discriminated from 
those wliicli are not. An obvious test suggested 
itself. Generalizations which are made only by 
certain speci.al groups of men or by particular 
individuals may fjiirly be supposed to be due to 
temperamental, educjitional, national, or racial 
bias ; those which apjiear to be made without 
exception by all men, no matter how widely they 
dilVer in temperament, education, national tradi¬ 
tions, social institutions, may be presumed to be 
formed spontaneously, and therefore naturally, i.e. 
as a consequence of the intrinsic character of mind. 
It is thu.'- reasonable to regard these generalizations 
as true and thus to take the consensus gentium as 
the best guarantee for the truth of a belief. The 
Stoie KOLval ^vvoiai, ‘ common ’ notions, are t hus 
innate in the very sense in which Descjii tes after¬ 
wards used the word. It is not meant that we c(jme 
into the world with them already in our pos.session, 
hut that the formation of them is due to the 
normal development of intelligence independently 
of any kind of hia.f. As the most obvious examples 
of such common notions the Stoics instanced the 
beliefs, 'which they held to be common to all man¬ 
kind, ‘ that there are gods and that they care for 
us.’^ All this passed, mainly through (hcero, into 
the natural theology of the 17th century, 'khis 
explains wdiy modiuii natural theologians have 
often been anxious to prove the universal difl'iision 
1 Diog. Laert. vii. 36, 62. 
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of the belief in God and why their critics have 
often laid great stress on tra\ellers’ reports wliich 
have becni supjtoset) to indicate tlie existence of 
‘atheistic’ savages. Tlie Stoics tlieniselves, in 
appealing to universal agreeiiu^nt, did not, of 
courses, incjin to deny the sporadic apj)earance of 
individual atheists, d'his could be accounted for 
a.s the conseipience of individual prejudices due to 
improper education and ‘unnatural’ institutions. 
Wdiat was supposed to be demonstrated was merely 
that belief in God and Providence is too widely 
di/fused to he regaided as anything but a sjion- 
taneoiis and ‘natural’ con\'iction. 'the position 
taken up by some modern a])oIogi.sls who deny that 
there has ever Ix'cn a single convinced and sincere 
atheist is an exaggeration of the Stoic doctrine.* 
It may be a(lde<l that the degradation of the 
aigument from design or ‘intentional causality’ 
into the ciude form which it assumes in so mu(di 
of our popular ai)oh)geLies is mainly due to the 
extravagant exaltation of man by the Stoic 
I)hilosophy. With Plato and Aristotle teleology 
means simj)ly tliat the world of }iistori<-al existents 
/ind processes is so ordered that i/ realizes an end 
whicli has absolute intiinsic w<uth.^ It is to the 
Stoics that we owe the coarsening of the thought 
into the assertion that man and man's convenience 
and comfort are the intrinsic and absolute good 
w'hieh is the end realized by the cosmic processes. 
Thus they maintained that nlants and animals 
exist, only to furnish man witn food and raiment 
convenient for him, or even w'ith agreeable luxuries. 

Porphyry 3 (juotts from Chrysippus the statement that ‘the 
gods made us for ourselves atitl one another, hut animals for us, 
the horse to help us in war and the dog in hunting, leopards, 
bears, ami lions, to prartise oursebe s in valour upon. Tlie i>ig 
was made for nothing hut to he sa('rillced, and God mixed soul 
with its flesh like a seasoning to make it readily (lige8til»le for 
us. Shell fish of all kinds and birds he contrh ed that we might 
have no lack of soups an(i entrt^t'S.’ According to Idiihireli,*’ 
Ohrysippus carried things so far that ho asserted in his v\(>rk 
wept <f)vcr(io^ that God made hugs to ])re\ ent us from 8leej>ing too 
long and mice to teaeh us to take proper care of our cuplK)ard8. 

7. Neo-Platonism. —Ill any aceoiintof the popular 
theism of aiititpiity prominence would have to be 
given to the utteraiu'es of the later Platonizing 
lionian Stoics, such as Seneca, and to the earne.st 
defence of the ethical side of theism bj writers like 
Plutarch and his contemporary Maximus of Tyre. 
Plutarch’s [ihilosophical essays which deal with 
the theistie ])rul)lcm are specially interesting, as 
his determination to treat Providence and the 
moral government of the world by God as serious 
matters leads him into sharp and a(mte criticism not 
only of the perfunctory deism of Epicurus but also 
of the Stoic pantheistic necessitarianism (especi¬ 
ally in the essay ire pi (ttioikQv which aims 

at showing that tlie materialism, pantheism, and 
determinism of Zeno and Ghrysippus are inconsist¬ 
ent with their moral optimism and professed belief 
in an ethical l^rovidcnce). Interesting, however, 

1 For a classic statfiinent of the general Stoic view of the 
place of God ill the sclieme of things see, besides the famous 
llymn of Oleiuithcs preserved in Stobaeua, Eel. i. 1, 12, ]>. 25, 3 
(critical text in von Arnim, Stoicoriun Veterum Frai/nn-nta, 
i. 121 f., also J. Adam, Texts (oUlnstrate aCourseof Elementary 
Lectures an Greek J'hilosopUy ajter Aristotle, IgDiidon and Now 
York, 1902, p. 54 f., and A. C. i'earson. The Fragments of Zeno 
and Cleanines, Cambridge, 1891), the eloijiient conclusion of 
[Aristotle] de Mumio, 397, b 9 IT. The latter gives the Posidonian 
version and hetraj s Acwdemic influence by ending wiUi a direct 
quotation from the ‘admirable I’lato ’ of Lairs, 715E-7lflA. 
Cicero’s expositions of Stoic theology, based mainly on Posi¬ 
donius, are loo well known to reipiire special mention. 

“ It is signilicaiit, as Burnet lias remarked, tliat the very 
word ‘ teleology,’ us its form shows, is derived not directly from 
tcAo? but fn^iu the adjective reXetos, * w'hole,’ ‘ complete.' 

^ De Ahstinentia, iii. 20. 

4 Cf. Cicero, de Nat. Dear. ii. 37 : ‘Scite enim Ghrysippus, ut 
clypei causa involuorum, vaginam autem gladii, sic practer 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum causa esse goncrata : ut eas 
fruges atque fructus quos terra gignit, animantium causa; 
animantes autem, hominuin. . . . Ipse autem homo ortus est ad 
mundum contumplandum et imitaiiduni,’ 

5 De Istnycoram rejjugnanfiis, lulll.'. 


as this theological li/erature is to the historian of 
Idatonism, it cannot be said to add anything of 
value to philo.'^opliical theism. The Nco-Platonist 
school, founded in Koine by Idotinus (c. A.u. 205- 
270), worked out for the lirst time a thoroughgoing 
iiu'taj)hysical theism which provided the philo- 
so[)hicai basis for the Christian tlicism of the wliole 
Middle Ages. For the purposes of tlie present 
article it will be most (•onveiiicnt to rcjuoduce the 
main features of this doctrine as it is jiresented by 
tlie great systcniatizer of tlie school, Proclus (A.D. 
410-485), in his aToix^Lcocn^ OeoXoyiK'/f, lltidimeyits of 
Platonic Theology.^ In what follows nothing will 
he (juoted from Proclus which docs not form nart 
of the teaching of the xvhole Neo-Platonic school 
from Plotinus onwards. 

In Plato’s own tluiology, or at least in the state 
ment of it which he gives in his writings, as we 
have se(m, God is not quite all that the Christian 
theist lias usually meant by God. God is the 
supremely good ‘soul’ and (lie source, it appears, 
of all existents other than IJimself. Kiit we arc 
not positively told what is the relation of God to 
the supreme princi])les of the Platonic system, the 
forms {tlh-q, ISeai) or numbers, and in the mythical 
picture-language of the TiniacAis these forms (or 
numbers) are certainly reiuesented as superior to 
God ; they are the pre-existing model or pattern 
which God coutem[)lates in fashioning the world of 
finite existents, or, as Plato calls it, the world of 
‘ becoming.’ There is no warrant anywhere in 
Plato for the psychologizing interpretation, often 
put on bis language since the time of Pliilo of 
Alexandria, xvliicb makes the forms into thouglits 
of the divine mind. This means in moilern lan¬ 
guage that, though God is n‘garded as the source 
of actuality, He is not unambiguously held to be 
also the source of all real possibility. In Neo¬ 
platonism the further step is taken. God is 
thought of as the absolute prius of everything, and 
the world of existents as dependent on iliin not 
only for its actuality but also for all its [lossibiiities. 
God is no longer regarded as a soul or even as a 
mind, but is simply identilied at once with the 
Good which is described in Jiepublicy bk. vi., as the 
source of ‘ being and knowledge,’ though itself ‘on 
the other siile of ’ botli being and knowledge, 
and with tlie One which, according to Aristotle, 
Plato regarded as the ouaLa, or formal element, in 
the forms themselves and as the same thing as the 
Good.* Tlie One thus becomes in Neo-Platonism a 
tran.scendent God of whom nothing can in strictness 
be predicated. It must not even be said to be good, 
since it is identical with goodness, nut a subject to 
wliich goodness can he ascribed as an attribute. 
Nor must it be said to be or exist; it is not a being 
or existent, but the transcendent source of all 
being, ami is tlicrefore regularly said to bo virepovaiov, 
‘super-essential,’ or ‘super-substantial.’* God, 
thus conceived as the transcendent and ineffable 
source both of aiduality and of real possibility (of 
existences and of ‘ essences’), is connected with the 
actual world by the Neo-Platonic theory of caus¬ 
ality. Tlie theory is commonly known as that of 
‘emanation,’ hut tlie metaphor of emanation is 
with Plotinus and Proclus only a metaphor, and the 

1 There is no pood critical edition of this important work. 
The least defective is that in K. Creuzer’s Initia phiiosophiae ac 
theolvgiae, 3 vols., Frankfort, ]b2U-22. 

^ 2 Metaphys. A 9876 20 : OK ouv v\r)v TO jxiya sal t6 pixpOv 
uyai apxa^, 6’ oiicritty to iy, A 988a 14 : eri r^y Tov eZ xai 
rou Kaxdj? aiTiai/, TOit aTOi;^cioi9 airsSujKtv «*caT(poi? esartpay. 

^ Here we have the oripin of the mystical ‘ negative way * in 
theology, and of the familiar scholastic doctrine that nothing 
whatever can be predicated univocally of God and of any 
creature, a.s well as of the proposition Deus est suurn esse ; i.e. 
in God the distinction between existence and essentia, valid for 
every other existent, ceases to have any meaning. It is from 
this last thought tliat the famous ontological argument for the 
being of God was destined to take its origin. 
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theory requires to be explained a little more fully, 
as it was not only influential throughout the Middle 
Ages but is tacitly ])resu[)nosed in the famous 
atteinpt of Descartes to establish the existence of 
(lod in the Tliird Mfulitatlon. Causality, as \inder- 
stood by the Neo-Platonists, does not necessarily 
imply antecedence in time and is always a relat ion 
between substantival terms, not between events. 
The relation is dyadic and subsists between a 
producer (ro Trapdyou) and something whicdi the 
activity ot the producer calls into being (rd 
Trapay6fX€i>oi>). 'I'lie cause of anything is the ground 
not merely of the existence of that thing but of its 
being what it is and having the character it has 
(the cause of its ess'cntla as well as of its actuality). 
Causality is a relation of ‘ participat ion ’ or 

‘ likeness’; i.c., the eflect Trapayd/mevop), since it 
derives the fact that it is and its whole quality 
from its cause (t 6 Trapdyop), is like its cause, exhibits 
the san»e (character but in a less perfect form.^ 

The Neo-IMatorhst theology is strictly creationist, not in the 
popular sense of rej^ardin^ the world as haviii^ been made at a 
(iehnile date in the past (all the Neo-riatonists l)e)d slron^dy 
that I’lalo, like Aristotle, meant to teach the ‘ eternity of the 
world’), hut in the philosophical sense of maintainin;^’ the 
causal dependence of ever^thin^f in the world upon (hxl and 
ut>on (Jod alone. What ‘ really is’ and w’hat ‘becomes' form a 
hierarchy of manifestations of the excellences conUiinod 
‘eminently ’ in the One, each member of the hierarchy, accord- 
us it is at a farther remove from Oo<l, exhibiting these 
excelloiK'es in a less p»,Tfect way. Proolus adds the further 
point that the causal activity of the i(i;,;lier princ'iples extends 
farther dinvn in the scale ot licing tlian that of those below 
them.'** The One, or (iod, as we have seen, is ‘above being’ and 
is ahsolutc'ly simple, not because it is \oid of character, luit just 
because* all perfections are cuunpletely and pt-rfectly united and 
interpenetrant. in it.-^ The reason why tht one creates at all is 
that the One is goodness, and goudness i.-, of its very nature, 
active. It must ‘ overllow.’** That which is imme<li;dely pro¬ 
duced by the ‘ overllowing ’ is vouv, ‘ intelligence ’ or ‘ utidcr- 
sUvnding.’ Or rather, since the fundamental inferiority of 
produced to jiroducer sliows itself at tliis stage in the form of a 
dualism, it is vov<: tegether with the objects it conteiniilatca, rd 
yorjrd, the connected system of scienti/it'<‘‘)ncepts. The two are 
insej'arahle, for the eorjrd ‘ ha\ e no suhsistence outside llie 
understanding they are not a realm of ‘ things-in-themselvcH,’ 
for wlm-h Neu-Platonism has no room. As mind or und(!r- 
standing is an imperfect image or mirroring of the divine 
One, so soul is a fnrlhcr image or mirroring >f mind. And 
mind and soul together makeup for the Neo-IMatonist the whole 
svsteiii of oi'Ta, real things, bodies, the natural world as dis- 
close«l through the senses, are images of soul and are properly 
not di'ra hut ycyy6/j.tya; they ‘are’ imi, they ‘heiiome’— i.e., 
they are ‘appearances,’ tliough we must romemher tliat they 
reaily do appear and are Llio aiipearunces or shows of souls, 
which are real oera. below these real shadows of real tliing-i, 
just as (!od was jdaced above the real t.hings themselves, stands 
that ‘ sliailow of a shade,’ irpioTi] {/A rj, bare ‘ st utT,' vvhicdi neither 
is nor apjiears, and, as a mere ])otcutlality of something better 
than itself, may jiroperly he called /it; 6r.-> 

Besides being causalb' deiieiidcrii on God, the series of orro 
and y^yl'(>/J^fya is further connected \vil li the One by ciriaTpo-lo;, 
‘ inversion ' or ‘ reflexion.’ Tlie elTect not merely proceeds from 
its cause, but is inverted or reflected back into its cause. This 
is, in fact, a (■onSC(|ueMCe of the idenlilicatioti of the First Cause 
with the universal (iood. For the g-ood of anything is that to 


1 The technical phrase of Proedus is iliat the < harac,tor3 which 
exist xaO' imap^cy- i.e. 80 as to be ))ropcrly predicahle of it—in 
the ellei'L exist xar’ mlriav in its (•aiise. 'J'he Sidmlastic way of 
putting the matter is to say that what (‘xists/erma/dc/-—as con- 
Btituling the /onmi or cs.senfid— in the elTt.-ct exists emmcAifrr or 
finini’iitiore niodo, ‘ in a more excellent maimer,’ in its cause. 
It 18 in virtue of this doctrine that tlie iihilosophical theology of 
Neo-Platonism and orthodox Christianity acejuires a positive 
side. 'I’hough we may not jiretlicate of (Jod any ‘perfection’ 
(i.c. ])ositi\ e attril»ute) of a creature, yet, since all creatures are 
produced solely by God, we may say that their perfections are 
in (Jod ‘ in a more excellent manner.’ Hence, though we are 
forbidden to predicate anything univoi'ally of (Jod and a creature, 
we are permitted to reason per analixjiayn from beauty, wisdom, 
pow’cr, goodness in the creatures to the presence of super- 
excellent beauty, power, wisdom, goodness in the Creator. 

••2 Tliis is intended to justify in particular the view that ‘ hare 
matter,' though it cannot be regarded as produced by mind or 
soul, is still created by the One, and so to get rid of the dualism 
of God and matter. 

So the schoolmen maintain, on the same ground, that each 
attribute of God, power, wisdom, and the rest, is God. 

** As the Ciuistian mystics say, ‘ love ca?inot be idle.’ 

8 The Neo-l’latonist ‘inaltor’ Is thus identical with that of 
Aristotle, but it is important that it is regarded as the remotest 
production of the One, not, as with Aristotle, as a principle in¬ 
dependent of and coaeval with God. 


union with which the thing in question aspires, and the imiver 
sal Good is therefore, according to ihe old deliriition of Eudoxus 
that ov TrdwTa f</)ieTai, ‘that wliich all tilings go for.’ As al 
things have their source in God, so all things lind their end ot 
coiiifiletion in Him. In souls and minds this process of inversion 
takes place, as Prodns puts it, yvuxrTocui?, as a yewcru, or know¬ 
ing. It is in turning hack on their source in contenqilalion 
that they come by self-knowledge, and are thus inverted into 
themselves as well as into it. The soul gets to know itself in 
learning to know pov^, and pou<; learns its own true nature in 
contemplation of the One ; in hotli cases self-knowledge is got 
by rea<-hitig out of one’s self towanls the higher.! Thus the 
transeendene.o of (Jod, though it is so conqileLe that we may not 
even prediiuite ‘being’ of Him, in no way interferes with the 
truth that the wliole world ‘ lives and lias its being’ in God and 
has no origin or sujiport hut Go<i.’^ The monotheism of this 
philo.sojihy of religion is, of course, no more afTciTed by the 
belief of the Neo-Plalonisls in an elaborate hierarchy of supor- 
Jiunian beings w’hom they' call fJtoi (ban the monotheism of 
Christians by the belief in the warious orders of ttie angelic 
hierarchy, or that of .Milton by his appliraiion of the appellation 
‘gods ’ to the fallen angels in I’anuU.'.e 

It shoiiUi be T)arti(uil:uly obsi'rviyl that tlie Neo- 
Platonic Hchoob by d(diiiitely ii',,Lkiri<_( the One 
its (iod and teacdiing that the One is ‘ lu^yond 
being,’ is committed to theism as against panthe¬ 
ism. Tlie world is in the One, hnt. pre(‘is(dy 
because the ellect is only an iiiijierfect mirroring 
of its cause, it would not be time to say in the 
same sense tliat thii One is in the Avoild. d’he 
relation between (iod and the win Id is that of 
one-sided dependence. Ood, or the One, produces 
vous, und bodies ; 1 iu'y do not procluc.e the 

One. In fact, in the mythology elaborated ))y 
Proclus tlie iyKbcrfXLOL Oeoi occupy the lowest rank 
among the orders of beings to whom be gives 
the name ‘god,’ thus corresponding to some of 
the middle ranks of the mediaeval hierjLichy of 

I'lngcds.^ 

8 . Anselm. — As is well known, when the 
Christian Church b(?gan to feel the need of a 
philosophical foundation for its theology, it sought 
that bumdatiou primarily in Neo-Platonism, d'lu; 
Neo-Platonic inliuence was exerted in throe main 
ways—through the Cajijiaducian Tathers, who, 
without incurring the condemnation which was 
passed on the speculations of Origen, incorporated 
much of Origen’s Platonism in their system, 
through the prominent part played in the develoji- 
ment of Christian theology by 8 t. Augustine 
and Boetliiiis, and through the authority enjoyed 
by the writings of the supposed Dionysius the 
Areopagite, a sunerlicially Christianized version 
of the theological and aiigelological speculations 
of Proclus. 'i'he Neo-Platonic conception of Cod 
thus beciiine jiart and parcel of orthodox Christian 
thought. It is tliis conception that 8 t. Anselm 
assumes in his famous attempt to prove the exist¬ 
ence of Cod by an argument which, in one form 
or another, has been a centre of philo.sojihieal 
controversy from tlie date* of its first becoming 
genmally known to our own day—the so-ealhsi 
‘ontological jiroof ’ of the existence of (dod. St. 
An.selm’s own formulation of his argument will 
he found in chs. 2-3 of the little tract, written 
Ix'fore ho had been called from bis monastery at 
Pec, to which he gave originally the name Jbidcs 
(pifierens intellect um and afterwjirds that of Fros- 
lo(/ion seu Alloquinm de Dei e.ci.dcntia. I’he 
object of the reasoning is to show t hat the exist¬ 
ence of God is in fact an immediately evident 
trutli. Uncertainty about Cod's existence is 
possible only so long as we are unaware of the 
true meaning of the word Dens. I'he argument, 
as given by Anselm, runs thus. By ‘God’ we. 

1 bodies are invapahle of ‘ inversion into self,’ and they are 
not inverted into their immediate cause, soul, -yi-oio-i . 

'■2 When Kinirslev in Uupatia makes his Neo-lMatonic philo¬ 
sopher misquole St. I’aul as saying that it is God who ‘ lives and 
has His hciiifif ’ in us, he is ^roing- wrong from mere ignorance of 
the doctrine he is critii-izing. 

3 For the sources of tlie preceding paragraphs see Proclus, 
Imtifutio thro/npica, jirops. 1-0 (unity and plurality), 7 14 
(o.au8ation, the good), lo-20 (‘ inversion ’), 21, 23, 24, 31-47. 
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mean ‘ that than wliich nothin;^^ greater can be 
conceived.’ It seenia that a doubt may he felt 
about the existence of anytldng answering to this 
dehnition, shice Scripture tells us tliab the fool 
has said in his heart {i.e. has tliought) that there 
is no God. Anselm, in rei)Iy to such a ‘foul,’ 
argues as follows. liven the fo(jl who doubts or 
denies the existeiiee of ‘ that than wdiich nothing 
greater can he tlujiight’ must understand what 
this phrase means before he can doubt or deny 
that there is such a thizig.^ Thus it is certain 
that God, as defined, is in intdlcrtu —a jzhrase 
which means simply that the words ‘ that than 
which nothing greater can be thought’ have a 
definite meaning. lint, if God W(*re only in 
intdlcctu (i.e., if there were no object answering 
to (he definition), could think of soniething 
greater than Go(l, for we could at least conceive 
that such a being was not merely thinkable but 
realA Thus the argument is that, if ‘ tljat than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ exists 
only in intcUrctu^ ‘ that than which nothing 
greater can be conz'eived ’ is tiot ‘something than 
which nothing gK'ater can be comuhved,’ and 
this is a formal contradiction in tcnninis. It 
follows therefore^ that God cannot b«i conceived 
as non-existent and therefore that (Jod cannot 
be conceived not to exist. How tlnui can it be 
true tliat the foul ‘ has said in his heart’ that (fod 
does not exist? Only in the sens(‘ that the fool 
attaches no sense or a mistaken sense to the word 
‘God.’^ These few lines contain the whole of the 
fflrzioiis ‘ proof’ ; the rest of the pamphlet is really 
til ken U[) with the identifi(!iition of ‘ f.luit than 
which nothing greater can be conceived ’ with the 
uziiversal Good. 


Droblfin is not whether, grantinK that Anselin’s defiiiitioii of 
has a nK'.'uiing, the actual existence of Ood la incliuled 
in that nicaiiing, hut whether the words given as the dellnition 
have a meaning at all or are not rather an ' unmeaning noise, 
like the woah e.t]., ‘line so crooked that none crookeder can 
ennceived’ or ‘ rational fraction so small that none smaller 
comk"':.' This IH .1,0 .lilHcUy which wo ,h,,ll fin. 
arising in connexion with every ver-;ion of the onmlogical 
argument which has been given by mcUifh>sicians. Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is plain that a proof of the 
Anselinian tvoc is not what is ordinarily meant in logic by 
prS oncmon^ Its real object is not to deilnce the 

existence of Ood from any more ultiinaLe or cert.un premisses, 
l>ut l<v find a delinition of Clod such that, when the dehnition 
is .suhstituted for the defuuendum, the proposiiioii There la 
one and only one (»od ’ is seen to he self-evident. The real 
function of the argument is, like that of an Aristotelian 
‘induetinn,' not to demonstrate something, but to point 
something out.’ 

Anselm’s iirgumeiit wjis fit oiico sulijocted to 
severe crititdsm by his coutcmpoi.'tiy (Tfiiiriilo of 
Abinuoiitiers, in his ‘Apology for the Kool ’ {Lihcr 
jno insipiente), a tract whitdi more than .sustains 
comjuirisou for real aeumeii with the better-known 
eriticisms of the Critique of Vurc. lu'dson. Gauuilo 
Kuiiaiks tiiat it is one of tlie premisses of the 
Anselmian argument that id quo nihil mdius 
coqitari potest exists at least in the intellect us 
even of the atludstic fool. It is assumed tliat 
(Jod exists in intellertii, and the only point di.s- 
cussed is whetlier He exists also in re. But what 
is meant by this .statement? It may mean only 
th.at tiie fool understands the meaning of the 
statement ‘God exists.’ But wo understand the 
meaning of many juopositioiis wliitdi we know to 
he bilse. Hence the existence of God is not [u oved 
by simply urging that wo know what the theist 
means when he says that God exists. To make 
(lie .argument valid, it ought to be shown that 
the fool cannot understand what the theist means 


Before going any farther, it may tie well to make one or two 
re lexiona on Llie general character of the argument as given tiy 
iU' originator. This is the more necc.s.sary as Anselm'.s rea.son- 
in.{ is not quite identical with that of Descartes, wlio gives 
hi I ov^'n ontologii'al proof in his Fifth Mi'ditation, and it is 
piincipally from Kant's criticism of Descartes' argument that 
the ontological proof is known to modern students of pliilo- 
sophy. It will be noted that Anselm expressly prosnpjioses 
the Neo-l’Iatonic conception of God; it is the One of IMotinus 
and i’ro<’Iu.s of which he undertakes to prove the reality. We 
should aJso observe that Anselm for tne first time attempts 
a proof which is a priori in the projier sen.se of the phra.se. 
The existence of the world is not one of the premisses of his 
reasoning, whereas wit.h the Neo-lMatonists the reality of the 
many is the stailiiig iioirit of all argument. Again, it is no 
valid retort to Anselm to urge that his proof dcpeiHis upon a 
detinilion and on nothing else, but nothing ('.an be proved 
siiiiply from a definition, since all definitions are merely con- 
venrions about the meaning of a sign. Anselm is not, of 
course, concerned to deny the trutti of this account of defini¬ 
tions or to maintain that men are not free to attach any 
meaning they please to tlio sign Deu.s. The real (pieslion is 
wtiethcr among all our conce]>ls there is just one, the conci'pt 
of ‘an X such that nothing greater than x can be conccivc.l,’ 
whicli implies as pavi of its mraniuij the actual existence of the 
corresponding object. It seems to the writer of thi.s article 
that Anselm is at least right in maintaining that, if we can 
frame the concept ‘thing than which no greater taan be con¬ 
ceived,’ we are bound to think of the object thus conceived 
as actual. To admit that wtiat we are necessitated to think 
may tie false is fatal to all pliilosophy and all science, and no 
except ion can be taken to Anselm’s argument on the ground 
that it excludes such an ultimate agnosticism. The really 
ditllcult question is rather vvlielher there is any such concept 
03 'tiling than which no greater can be conceived.’o The 

1 ‘ Oerte idem ipse insipit'ns, cum audit Ivic ipsum quod 
dico . . . intelligit quod audit, et quod intelligit in intellectu 
ejus est, etiamsi non intolligat illud esse ’ {ProsUxjion, cli. 2). 

‘ Convincitur ergo etiam in.sipiens esse vel in intellectu 
aliqiiid, quo nihil mains eogitari {lotest; (piia hoc cum audit, 
intelligit; et (juidquid intelligitur, in intellectu est. Et eerte 
id, quo mains eogitari neijuit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo. Si euim vel in solo intellectu est, potest eogitari esse et 
in re : (piod maius est' (ih. ch. 2). 

‘ Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo maius eogitari non potest ut 
nec eogitari po-ssit non esse ; et hoc es tu, Domine Deus noster’ 
(ch. :i). 

* ‘ Nemo intelligens id quod Deus est, potest cogitare quia 
Deus non est; licet haec verba dicat in corde, aut sine ulla, aut 
cum aliqua extranoa signific'aliune ’ (ch. 4). 

>'5 Hobbes aiKl others raised this question very pertinently 
when they replied to Descartes’ argument from our possession 
of an ‘ idea of God ’ that vve possess no ‘ idea ’ of God. 


without akso seeing that his assertion is true, and 
(launilo denies that Anselm has established this 
point. Arguing, not as an empiricist, but from 
Neo-BIatonic premi.sses common to himself with 
.Anselm, he urges tliat in point of fact we have no 
positive adecpiate concept of (Jod;* and it adds 
nothing to our information to be told that (Jod i.s 
gre.ater than all the things of which wo have positive 
concept.'^. 

So far Gannilo (who has been oddly mistaken 
by some modern critics for an empiricist) is simply 
playing oil' tlie negative or agnostic side of the 
(heology common to himself with Anselm against 
the positive, and it is signiricant of his real purpose, 
wliich is that of a mystic rather than of an em¬ 
piricist, that he (iiiietly replaces Anselm’s delini¬ 
tion of God as ‘ tliat than whicli nothing griiater 
can be conceived’ by the very diU'erent [ihrase 
‘ that which is greater than all whicli can be 
conceived.’ lie then continues as follows. Even 
if 1 admit, what is itself questionable, that I under¬ 
stand the meaning of the plira.se ‘something which 
is greater than all avliieh can bo conceived,’ 
Anselm’s argument cannot force me to admit that 
there really is such a thing. All that the argu¬ 
ment proves is that it would he inconsi.stent to 
admit that there is such a thing -and at the same 
time to deny its reality, since, if it is not real, it 
is not greater than things which are conceived 
and are real. But the ‘fool’ is not really con¬ 
victed of this inconsi.stency, since all that he 
admits is, at the outside, that he understands the 
sen.se of the words ‘ something gre;itor than all 
that can he conceived.’ To make Anselm’s argu¬ 
ment cogent, some [iroof ought to be siipplietl tliat 
this something actually exists. If this proof is 
once forthcoming, Anselm’s further demonstration 
that the something in question is all that God is 

1 ‘ Neque enim rem ipsam quae Deus est, novi’ (Pro 
Insipumte, § 3). 

2 ’ Nec prorsiLS aliter adhuc et in intellectu meo constat Illud 
hahori, cum audio intelliit,^o(jue dicentem esse aliijuid maius 
omnibus quae valeant coj^itari ’ (ih. § 4). 
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hold to be will be valid. It is to illustrate this 
second point that Gaunilo introduces the reference 
to the famous lost island by wliich lie is principally 
remembered. If this lost island wore de.scribed 
to me as wealthier and b<3tter than any inhabited 
land, I should readily understand the meaning of 
the words, and the lost island would be ‘in my 
understanding’ in the same sense in which God 
may be said to be in the understanding of the fool. 
But it would be idle to say that the island must 
also really exist somewliere in the ocean because 
it would otherwise not be, as by dehnition it is, 
richer than all habitable lands. Finally he con¬ 
tends that it is not, as Anselm had assumed, a 
proprium of (Jod that He can only be thought of 
as existing. It is true, no doubt, that we who 
know that God exists cannot think the proposition 
‘There is no (iod ’ true, but neither can we think 
any other proposition to be false which we know 
to be true; e.y., I cannot think it true that I do 
not exist at this moment, because I know it to 
be true that I do exist. There may be a sense 
in which it is possible to think of my own non- 
existences, but, if there is, it is equally possible, 
in the same sense, to think of the non-existence 
of (iod, even though we know that God does exist.* 
This last point, of course, anticij)ates Hume’s 
criti(‘ism that wliatever we can think of aa exist¬ 
ing we can equally think of as not existing, and 
if sustained is fatal to every argument of the 
ontological type. 

Anselm's leply to his critic is contained in the 
short Librr Apolorjcticiis contvft Oauniloncni re- 
spondcntr.ni pro Tmipiente. He points out, natur¬ 
ally enough, that (biunilo’s substitution of the 
phrase ‘that which is greater than everything 
which can be conceived’ for ‘that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived’ alters the char¬ 
acter of the argument, and that Gaunilo’s reason¬ 
ing about the lost island is not a real parallel to 
his own proof, which, as he insists, is applicable 
only in the case of the coiuu'pt ‘ that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived.’ What he does 
not prove, but merely a.sserts, is that this phrase 
really has a detinite meaning and is not a non- 
s(‘nsical or insignilicant sound. On this jioint ho 
is content to say that even the ‘fool’ mu.st con¬ 
ceive the meaning of the word.s before he can deny 
that they stand for a reality. 

It 18 very dilflcnilt to follow Anselm here. If his reasonin^^ Is 
sound, it will prove not only tho real existence of God but also 
the existence (in the logician’s sense) of nothing, round squares, 
e<iuilateral right-angled trianj^les, fabulous monsters, the 
greatest of all integers, since it is beyond a doubt that the 
propositions ‘ There is no such thing os a round Sfiuare,’ ‘There 
are no fabulous monsters,’ ‘There is no integer which is the 
greatest of all integers,’ etc., are true; and it may then be 
argued that, since they are true, round 8(iuare.s, etc., must 
exist in the iniellertua of the person who asserts the ])ropo-ii- 
tions. Wliat Anselm is assuming is, as he himself says, that a 
proposition cannot bo understood unless its ‘ j)art8’ are sever¬ 
ally understood. From this he infers that, if ‘ there is no such 
thing as a:' is a .signilli’niit proposition, x must be a signifii'ant 
tenn. The assuiiq tion is plainly not justil’ieil, since my ground 
for asserting tlie proposition may he precisely that x has no 
intelligible meaning. The stivto of the case, then, seems to he 
that Anselm’s argument certainly proves that, if ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ (or ‘that which 
cannot he conceived as not existing’) exists in inidlectu, it 
also exists in re. Hut the question wliether it exists in in- 
telleclu remains undecided. 

9 . Thomas Aquinas.—The history of the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of Anselm’s theistic argument is 
a highly interesting one. In the 13th cent., tlie 
golden age of scholastic philosophy, it was widely 
known and discussed by all the leading thinkers. 
In the main the mediaeval pliilosopliers seem to 
have been di.spo.sed to accept it until it was rejected 
;is a sophism liy St. Thomas, whose great authority 

1 ‘Oogitare autem me non esse, qnamdiii esse cerlissime 
g(;io, nescio utriim possim ; sed si possum, cur non ctquidquld 
aliud eadem certitudine scio? Si autem non possum, non erit 
Jam istud proprium Deo’ {ib. § 7). 


has ever since di.scredited it. The principal 13th 
cent, texts relative to the subject have been edited 
with an acute commentary by the Benedictine 
Augustin Daniels.* It is a singular fact that, 
though all the teachers of the second half of the 
I3tb cent, semn to have felt themselve.s obliged to 
make their attitude to Arrselni’s argument clear, 
no theologian of the 12th cent, appears to have 
taken any acu^ount of it. The most probable ex¬ 
planation of thissih nee seems to be that of Daniels, 
tliat the circulation of the Proslogioii was slow 
and the work unknown to theologians in general 
until well on into the I3bb century. It is certainly 
not true, as is sometimes said, that acceptance of 
the argument was coiilined to the Oxford Francis¬ 
cans, (Jf the lifteen scholastics w’hose writings 
are examined by Daniels, tliice (oue of whom is 
Albert the Great) express no opinion on the validity 
of the j>roof, ten (including Alex mder of Hales, 
Bonaventura, and Scutus) acccpi it, only two 
(B-ichard of Middleton and St I homas) reject it. 
'I'bese facts seem of themselves to show that the 
di.scredit into which the ouk logiual argument fell 
—it will be rememIxTed that, when Descartes 
revive<l it in tin* 17th cent., critics were quick to 
remind him that he was laying liimself oj)en to at 
least the suspicion of heterodoxy -was due almost 
entirely to Hie general recognition of the weight 
of St. Thomas’s criticisms. They are, in fact, so 
formidahle that they still repay the closest atten¬ 
tion and are, in the j»resent writer’s opinion, alto¬ 
gether o!i a much higher philosophical level than 
the better-known polemic of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The general position of Tliomas is pre¬ 
cisely what xve sliould exi)ect from a ])hilosopher 
whose thought lias been moulded partly by Neo- 
Flatonism and j)artly by Aristotelianism. He 
hohls tliat the existence of God can be, and has 
been, sulficiently proved a posteriori, by reasoning 
from the works 01 God to their Author, and con- 
.sequently lie accepts as valid liolli the argument 
from the necessity of an unmoved First Mover 
(tlie Aristotelian argument) and the argument 
from design, in the wide sense of an argument 
from linal or intentional causality (the Platonic 
arguimmt from order and intelligibility in the world 
to an intelligent Creator). But be rejects alto¬ 
gether and on principle the attemi)t to demonstrate 
the existence of God a ja'iori (from a mere con¬ 
sideration of the content of tlie concept of God). 

The most important of tlio relevant passages in the works of 
Tlioina.s are Smmna contra (rentiles, i, 10, 11, and Stmiina 
Theologica, i. qu. ii. art. 1, both dealing formally with the 
(piesUon whether the proposition 'God exists’ is self-evident. 
Ilia own view on this qtiestion is that the proposition is self- 
evident if the of God ia once adeqiiately known, but, 

aince we in this life do not behold the essentia of God, Hia 
existence ia not self-evident to our understanding. It ia not 
immediately evident to us that there is anytiung ‘ than which a 
greater cannot be conceived,’ or that ‘ Goil cannot he thought, 
not to exist ’; on this point St. Thomas ia in complete agreement 
with Gaunilo. Anselm's argument, in fact, is a sophism arising 
from failure to distinguish between that which is notum per se 
si in i>li Cl ter and that which is quoad nos nofttrn, evident to us. 

‘ For siinpliciter it ia aelf-evident that God exists, aince what 
God ia is hia esse’ (‘cum hoc ipsuin quo<l Deus est ait suum 
esse’; i.e., God’s essentia or ‘what’ and His existence are 
identical). ‘Hut because we cannot conceive what Ood is, it 
remains unknown relatively to us.’2 Anselm’s reasoning is 
fall.acioiia because (a) not nil even of tiiosc* who admit the 
existence of God are aware that God is ‘ that than which noth¬ 
ing greater can be e.onceived ’; and (/>), even if everyone were 
aware of this, it would not follow that God exists otherwise 
than in intelleclu ; i.e., all that would be proved is that we can 
think of such an object without absurdity. So Thomas asserts 
against Anaelm that there is no logical absurdity in supposing 
the nofi-existenoe of God.3 The same considerations are urged 
in much the same language in the article of the Snrnma Theo- 
lixfica already referred to. Thomas’s own view is^ that the 
existence of God can be demonstrated a posteriori, by reasoning 


1 Qncllenbeitr. und Untersuch. zur Gegch. der Gottesbeweise 
im IS Jahrh. rnit beg. Be rucks, des Arguments im Proslogion 
deg heil. Ansebn, Milnster, 1009. 

2 Contra Gent. i. 11. * Ib. 

* 1 . qu. ii. art. 2. 
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from effect to cau8e. Tie relies on five such a posteriori arg-u 
ments,! which are (1) the argument from (he fact of inotiotj tc 
the First Mover; (2) the ]>arallel argiummt from causal ageiKn 
bo a First efficient Cause ; (H) the argument from possibility 
and necessity, known more commonly as the argument from 
the contingency of the world \ (■() the argument from the scale 

of ‘degrees of reality,’ by wliich we infer from the existence of 
greater and lesser goods the existence of a perfect good whiiffi 
10 the cause of all lesser degrees of goodness (in virtue of the 
specifically Neo-FIatonic theory of c^msality already explained) 
(5) the argument ex yiibernatloiie. rertnn, i.e. from final oi 
intentional causality. (Even the processc's of Inanimate nature 
are ordered or adapted to the realization of an end or good 
this adaptation presupposes an intelligent intention, and, sinci 
inanimate things liave no intelligence of their own, a super' 
mundane intelligence.) St. Thomas's arguments are thus all 
of one type. They are all appeals to the principle of causality 
taken in ('omhijiation with the denial of the possibility of an 
infinite regress. Do(h the appeal to the principle of causality 
and the refusal to admit the infinite regress are direct inherit¬ 
ances from the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy. The former 
is invalidated if the soundness of the Kantian criticism of 
HpeculHti\’e theology he admitU'd ; the latter requires recon¬ 
sideration in the light of what may he called the ‘logical 
realism’ of Bertrand Russell and the ‘ new ' reali.sts. Scotus, in 
the Scriphnn Oxmiienfte,^ restates the An.scliniar) argun)ent 
with a modification which seems ohviousl}' meant to meet the 
fundamental point in Gaunilo’s criticism and anticipates a line 
of thought aft<“r\vard8 developed by Leibniz, thsl is defined 
as ‘(pio cogitato sine contradictione mains cogitari non jwtest 
sine contra<lictione,’ ‘that which can he thought without a 
contradiction Imt than which nothing greater can he thought 
without a contradiction.’ The important moilific'ation is the 
addition to the definition of the first sine contnoiietione. As 
iScotus says, ‘in cuius (^ogitatione includitur contradiidio illud 
dicitur non cogitabile.’ It thus becomes a preliminary to the 
ontological proof to show that God can l)o ‘ thoiiglit without 
oontrafliction ’: i.e., that we really have a concept of God, or 
that the word ‘ God,’ or the phrase employed as by definition 
equivalent to the wor<l, is not an unmeaning noise. When this 
condition is fulfilled, Scotus holds, the Anselmiau inference from 
the esse ui intellects, of the surnmum cogitabile sine contradic¬ 
tione to its esse in re is valid. 

10 . Descartes.— Descartes’ theism, like that of 
his mediaeval predecessors, is [)redominjiritly of tlie 
Neo-riatonic tyj)e, and i.s intimately connected 
with the assumption, wliich underlies tlie rejuson- 
ing of the 3fr({itations, that the principle of 
causality, in the very form which had keen given 
to it by Proclus, is evident by tlie natural light of 
the understanding. The extent to which the 
thouglit of Descartes is in fundamentalH IMatonic 
is probably not adequately realized }>y most of 
his rcadois. Kven the most original feature of 
his jiliilosophy, the tlioroiighgoing reduction of 
natural science to mechanics, is really a reversion 
from mediaeval Aristotelianism to the standpoint 
of the early Academy, and the mcta[>hysics of the 
yfeditations is thorouglily Neo-lMabonic, We quite 
misconceive Descartes’ meaning if we regard the 
presence of God in his system as an excrescence 
due to the necessity of artificially bringing together 
again the artilicdally sundereil worlds of body and 
mind. Kven from the point of view of a merely 
mechanical interpretation of the world, Descartes 
is, of course, mucli more true to the analogies on 
which mechanical interpretations are founded in 
assuming the direction of the mechanism by God 
tlian those modern lialf-philo.sopliers who attribute 
to the cosmic machine an inherent power of direct¬ 
ing and repairing itself, lie has not forgotten, a.s 
the modern materialist tends to do, that hcliind 
the most com])licated and perfect machinery there is 
always intelligence which is not that of the nuKrliine 
to start it, to direct its workings, and to repair it. 
But, l)(‘yond this, Descartes has rea.soiis for assert¬ 
ing the existence of God which are wholly irido- 

1 r. (pi. ii. art. 3. 

2 Thd arguineut is that whatever is merely pos.sihle or con¬ 
tingent exists at Home times hut not at other.n. Hence, if all 
things are merely possible or eontirigerit, there must have been 
a time whim nothing existisl at all. But (in virtue of the 
priru’iple of (causality), if there had ever been a momeut when 
there was nothing at all, nothing could over have come to he. 
Henc'e the fact that there is Homething now proves that there 
must he ‘something in things’ whieli in necessary , i.e. incapable 
of not existing. And the argument from the impossibdity of 
an indefinite reg'ress is then invoked to show that there must 
be one ultimate neeoHsary heine. 

3 See the relevant passageH in DanielH, pp. 105-107. 


pendent of his rev'ersion to the ninthemutictil nnd 
mechanical standpoint in physics and would have 
been equally strong if he had adopt(;d any other 
type of phy.sical doctrine. The theism of De.scartes 
is, in fact, dictated by two considerations—his un- 
qualilied acceptfince of tlie principle of causality 
and his adherence to the conception of the ‘ Perfect 
Being’as (he only adequate object of the under¬ 
standing, and therefore the ‘ natural gmod ’ of 
rational beings (the ‘ ben dell’ intelletto, to use 
Dante’.s phrase). He is a theist, not because he 
holds the mechanical view of nature, but for the 
same more ultimate reason which leads him to 
hold that view, tlnit he is, like the wliole Platonic 
siiccc.ssion, a rationalist and consequently regards 
the knowle<lgo of the ‘Snjneine Being’ as the cul¬ 
mination of science. ^ The actual ])roofs of theism 
oMered by De.scartes are two. In the third Medi¬ 
tation we have the a posteriori proof in the special 
form of an argument from our possession of an 
idea of God to the existence of God as tlie cn 
of the idea. This is, of course, strictly on Neo- 
Platonic lines. In the fifth Mcditntion the a 
posteriori proof is confirmed by an a priori proof 
which turns out to be, in principle, a restatement 
of tlie Anselmiau argument with a modilication 
which is by no means an obvious improvement. 

The w'fll-kuown argument of the third Meditation runs thus. 

I have an ‘idea’ of the ‘Berfcct’ or ‘Infinite’ Biing. My 
posscH.Hion of this idea, like any other fact, demands a cau.sal 
(‘xplanation. The exy»lanation cannot he that I am myself the 
Perfect and Infinite Being and that the idea is derived from my 
immediate awareness of myself, lieiaause I am aware of myself 
as, in many ways, defective and limited. It is not derived 
from ac(iuaintance with other persons or things, which arc all 
no less limited and finite than myself; and it has not been 
obtained by an imaginative combination of the various perfec¬ 
tion- * ^. 1 :.,-i ..... 1 ,, o..if♦ lU i,., 

inte 

of a 

merely negative exyire-sHiOM. (il it were, it mignt, or cour 
objected that, when I say ‘ infinite,’ tliere is no definite concept 
corresponding to the word.) For in the order of logic the 
infinite Is prior to the finite. If I had not already an intellig¬ 
ible concept of infinity, I could not even he aware of iny own 
finiteness. There is thus only one pf'is.sible cause of my 
possession of the idea of the Infinite Being, It must be the 
effect of a really existing Infinite Being, who jiosseases oninenter 
or formaliter all the perfection which my idea of the Infinite 
Being contains objectively, i.e. by way of representation, (iod 
therefore exists, and my idea of God may he said to bo the 
mark which the Creator has stamped on His creature. It may 
be added that, to argue the point even more generally, I who 
have this idea could not exist if the object of the idea did not 
also exist. For, since time is no more than a seijuence of 
moments, each independent of all the rest, conservation, con¬ 
tinuance in existence, is logically equivalent to fresh creation 
at every moinefit, and it is certain Miat I have no pouerto 
create myself. (This is proved by urging that it is easier to 
he.stow new excellences on what alreaclv exists than to create. 

If then I cannot bestow infinite wiadwtu or power on myself, as 
I know I cannot, a fortiori I am not my own creator.) If it is 
urged that my parents are my creators, and their parents in 
turn their creators, we fall into the infinite regres.s. Thus the 
mere fact of the existence of any finite thing is jiroof of the 
existence of the Infinite Being ; if anything whose existence 

requires an external cause exists (and the Cartesian cogitn 
"SHures me of the existence of at lea.st one such thing), there 
xists also a Supreme licing whose existence requires no 
xt(‘rnal cause (another form of the argument called by St. 
'hornas the argument from possibility and necessiu). 

The argument from my possession of an idea of GchI is 
)escartes’ own substantial contribution to the philosophy of 
heism. It must be carefully distinguished from the old Stoic! 


given the knowledge of inyKelf from which he starts, rellecti\ e 
analysis is sufiioienl to lead to the concept of an Infinite Being, 
is a sufficient rejoinder. He seems to be equally right in his 
contention that the concept of an Infinitely Perfect Being is 


[*8 eisewnero. Descartes Is clearly right In maintaining that 
le concejit of a Being who combines all perfecitions or ex- 
iwllences in the absolute internal simplicity of his own nature is 
not formed by a process of synthesis ; it is clearly obtained by 


1 ‘ Perfecta scientia,’ as St. Hilary puts it, ‘ Deum scire.’ 
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the process of • passing to the limit,’ of which mathematical 
reasoning furnishes so many examples. But we are not really 
authorized to infer from our ability to conceive the limit of a 
series or of a sum of terms that a given series lias a limit or a 
given sum a limiting value. Whether a series or a sum has 
a limiting value or not has to be discovered by examination in 
each special case ; it is notorious that mathematicians dowm to 
a very recent date have been repeatedly led into fallacies by 
the assumption that limits exist where, in point of fact, they 
do not. Thus, when we have conceded to Descartes that there 
is an idea of the Infinitely Perfect Being and that this idea is 
presuiiposed in our own judgment that we and other things are 
finite, it does not follow of itself that the series of existents, 
arranged in ascending order of perfection (assuming such an 
arrangement to be possilile), must have an actual upper limit. 
This is the very point wliich ought to be proved, and has not 
iieen proved. Dew'artes himself was presumably led to Ignore 
the ditficulty by the laxness with which he employs the word 
idea to cover alike memory-images, concepts, and judgments. 
When once he lias allowed himself to call a judgment an idea, 
it Is easy for him to think that he has bridged over the chasm 
^tween the concept of God and the judgment that Go<l exists. 

vyhole argument, it will he observetl, is based on the com- 
mnation of the Neo-Platonic doctrine of causality with the 
doctrine of representative perception. According to the latter 
doctrine, the direct and immediate object of apprehension, both 
in sense-perception and in thought, is never an extra-mental 
reality, but always itself mental or ‘in the mind.' When this 
theory is combined with the view that everything that becomes 
has a cause and that all causality ia Imperfect mirroring, w'e 
get at once the proposition of Descartes tliat the cause of any 
idea must contain eminently or formally at least as much 
perfection as the idea contains objectively. ' Eminently ’ here 
answers to the Kar* alriat^ of Proclus, ‘formally’ to his <tad’ 
Virap^iy, ' objectively ’ to his Kara 

The a priori or ontological argument of the fifth Meditation 
nins as follows. By ‘God’ I mean a being who has all per¬ 
fections. Rut existence ia a perfection. Therefore the being 
who has all perfections has existence ; i.e. <iod exists. Or, in 
other words, just as I see when I analyse the idea of a [rectilinear] 
triangle that it includea the property of having the sum of the 
internal angles eoual to it, so, whoi\ I anal>se the idea of God, I 
find that it includes e.vistence. (iod th( refore exists and exists 
necessarily. (Thus Descartes seems to assume that there is 
just one existential proposition, and only one which is, in 
Kant’s sense of the term, analMic.al, viz. the proposition ‘God 
exists.’) The objection that St. Tliomaa (now the recognized 
chief authority in all questions of theology) had rejected the 
Anselmian argument leads Descartes, in his lieply to the 
Firnt 0/>jecfi()nH, to insist vehemently that his own proof is not 
that of Anselm, hut di(Ters on a vital point. The force of his 
own reasoning depends entirely on the fact that existence is 
alrea(iy (mntained in the conc‘e})t of God. An.selnil had said 
nothing about lliis, an<l tiiat was why St. Tliomaswas reason- 
aldy dissatisfied with his argument; i.e., the all-important 
point is that, according to Desi'artes, the proposition ‘God 
exists' is analytic; Anselm had h.ft it an open question whether 
it might not he synthetic, llistorieallv this modification of the 
ontological proof is iiiqxjrtant, since Kant (who appears not to 
have known the writings of St. Anselm) makes it the main 
object of his attack on the proof to show that the proposition 
‘God exists’ is s^rithetit^ It is precisely because the proposi¬ 
tion is synthetic, though the conditions which make the 
afilrnmtion of an a priori synthetic jwoposition legitimate are, 
in this case, not fulfilled, (liat we can, a<'cording to Kant, have 
no sjieculative certainty of the existence of God. If Descartes 
should he right in reganling ‘God exists ’ as an analytic proposi¬ 
tion, Kant’s aiititheological polemic would become a mere 
ignoratio elenchi. 

Tt»e further peculiarity of the Cartesian argument on which 
Kant fastens, that it imi>roperly treats existence ivs a predicate 
or attribute, is not really of much importance. Whether ah 
propositions can without violeiu’e to tlu‘ir meaning he repre 
serited as asserting (or denying) a predicate of a subject is 
an important question for formal logic,, but seems to have no 
relevance to theology. If there is no predicate in the propose 
tion ‘God exists,’it' must he held, on the same ground, thal 
there is no ])redicate in such a propo.sition as ‘ Joscpli dreams 
or ‘ E.sau hunts ’ or ‘Tlie rich man died.’ Per contra, if dream 
ing, hunting, and dying are predicates in these ])roposition3 (as 
Kant, who professed to reg.inl logic a.s a science created perfect 
by Aristotle, ought to hold, and presumably did hold), existenct 
is a predicate in every proposition of the form ‘ x exists.’ Tin. 
only question it is relevant to raise about the Cartesian argu 
ment is the question whether in the special case of the en. 
summe perfechun existence (whether existenee be regarded a: 
a predicate'or not) can he asserted to be part of the meaning o 
aconiTpt. . ..„ 

Whether there is really so much difference as Dcscavto 
maintains between his own argument and Anselm’s may h^ 
doubted. Certainly the definition from which Anselm starts 

» The name of Anselm occurs neither in Objectiom nor i 
Descartes’ Reply. Apparently both he and his critic knew thi 
Anselmian argument only at second hand, through Thomas, 
Descartes’ point, to be strictly accurate, is that his owr 
argument turns wholly on the contention that concepts ii 
general contain only the ‘ possible existence of a correspondini 
object, blit the concept of God ‘contains the necessary exis* 
ence ’ of God. 


iod is id quo inaiun cogitari non does not s^iecify 

xistence as part of the meaning of the concept. But, since 
Vnselrn tries to show that admission of the dollmt ion is logically 
antainoiint to admitting that ‘ God cannot be thought not to 
je,’ the difference between him and Descartes seems to !)(' that 
Anselm trie.s to prove the point which Descartes Is content to 
assume witliont more ado. It is hard to believe, as Descartes 
loes, that St. Thomas, who denied that God is riotwn per se 
'uoad nos, and gave a very scn.siblo reason for his denial, would 
ave regarded the Cartesian version of the proof as an\thing 
lore than a glaring petitio principii. 

II. Spinoza.—With Spinoza’s attempt to give a 
pantheistic turn to the Neo-riiitonic and Cartesi.an 
iiies of thought it is not nec(‘,ssary to concern our¬ 
selves further tlian to remark that the whole of the 
^irst Vart of the Ethics is logically no Letter than 
*ne petitio. I'he fir.st, third, and sixth of the 
detinitions already contain tlie two assumjitions, 
j\\i\.{ji\oi\~snbstanti(tr=caHsa sni and that causa sni 
which is defined as ‘ that whereof the nature 
cannot be conceived hut as (existing’) exists. 
Where the whole doctrine has thus been taken for 
granted by arbitrary delmition, it is really super¬ 
fluous to add anything in tiie way of ‘ proof,’ even 
f the ‘proofs’ t’lemselves wer(5 nu^re free than 
>hey are from formal logical fallacy. What Spinoza 
wholly evades considering is Hie (|uestion, which 
*s really fundamental, wlietiier the delinition of 
causa s'ui is more than a ‘ ineanirigles.s noise.’ 

' care- 

iesHiiess about, his initial definitiuris iiuiy be noted. He has 
taken from Neo Platoui.sin the and most fundamental 

iction of his system), that of causa sui (to avOvnoaraTov of 
Proclus). Now, by txiiling a thing avBvnoaTaTor, the Neo- 
Platonists meant exactly what they said, that it ‘causes’ or 
produces’ itself (Trpoa-^fi *avT6). Hence they confined the 
lame avOv-noaTaTa to minds and souls and exjiressly maintained 
that the One, or God, having no cause, being unproduced, is 
not avOvnSa-TaToy ; t i.e., they understood causa in a positive 
sense. Theologians had done tiie same thing ; as Arnauld said 
In his comments on Descartes’ Meditations,'^ no theologian 
would admit that 0(xl is a se positive tanqiia)a a causa, but at 
most that God may he said lobe a se in a purely ni'gative sense 
—i.e., in the sense that He is not an effect of anytliing else, 
.Spinozism succeeds in appi'aring to satisfy our demand for an 
oliject of religious adoration only by a constant C(juiioc.ation. 

It defines causa sni (-to avOvnoa-TaTop) in the positive Neo- 
Platonic sense as id cuius essentia iiivolvit exislentiatn (to tou 
deal eavTii napaKTiKov) and then osserts of it all that Neo- 
Platon isn) had asserted of Llie uncaused One. To put the point 
rather diffidently, it deline.s God os ‘ that whereof the essentia 
.mplies existence’ and transfers to God, so denne.i, what theo- 
'o^^ians have asserted of a Goil in whom the distinction between 
existentia and essentia is unmeaning. Spinoza commits the 
paralogism In set terms in the first sentence of the Ethics : 

^ I’er causam sui intelligo id cuius essentia invo/vit existentiam, 
sive id cuius natura non potest concipl nisi existens.’ 

12 . Locke. — Locke'.s proof of thci.sm,® xvhich lie 
regards as having fiii evidence ‘equal to uiathe- 
matical certainty,’ though in some ways iierfunc- 
tory, is in its general characterof the Neo-bhitonic 
type. He docs not refer to the a priori or onto¬ 
logical argument, and refuses to pronounce any 
opinion on De.scarte.s’ own special argument from 
our possession of an idea of (Jod excei)t to remark 
that ‘ It is an ill way of establi.shing this truth and 
silencing atheists to lay the whole stress of so 
important a ])oiut as tliis u])on that sole founda¬ 
tion. (As the context shows, Locke thinks tlnil 
it would be a true and relevant criticism iH 
Descartes to say that some men have no idea, and 
others false ideas, of God.) It is not quite clear 
whether Locke regards the certainty of theism as 
eijual to the certainty with which we know actu- 
allv perceived facts or the fact of ofir own existence. 
He says that we have more certainty of it ‘than 
of anything our senses have not immediately dis¬ 
covered to us,’ and again that ‘wo more certjiinly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any¬ 
thing else without us.’ This certainty looks jis if 
Locke held (as Descartes did not) that the exist¬ 
ence of God is les.s certain than our own, and 

1 Proclus, Instit. theoL, prop. 40 ; ayayKr] dpa Tb avOvrrocTTaTui' 

flyai fitTO. TO npMTOy. 

2 Objectiones Quartae, § ‘ de Deo.’ 

8 Essay, bk. iv. ch. 10, ‘ Of our Know ledge of the Existence of 
a God.’ 
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possibly less certain than that of the objects of 
actual and present sense-perceution. But it is also 
])ossil)Ie that he only means that our certainty in 
the last two cases is immediate, but in the lirst 
depends on an ability, not found in all men, to 
follow the steps of a deduction. He may not 
intend to su;^ 7 ;est that, to the man who can per¬ 
form the deduction, its conclusion is inferior in 
certainty to any immediate cognition, ‘intuitive’ 
or ‘sensitive.’ 

Locke’s own proof is the usual a posteriori one b.'iaed on the 
Principle of causal it v and the eini)irical proposition (j^uarantecd 
)y the coijito) that something (viz. myself) exists. It is also 
assumed, as usual, that a cause must contain more reality or 
perfection than any of its eli'ects, as the Neo-lMatonists had 
taught. The argument then becomes this: I exist; therefore 
I must have a cause; this cause cannot bo ‘bare nothin;,'-’; 
therefore it is a positive somethin^r. Since ‘bare nothin;,'' 
cannot be the cause of anythin;,', therefore the cause of my own 
existence and that of all other existents must be eternal. (The 
impossibility of the endless re^'ressanfl the ‘contin;,'ency of the 
world’ are not mentioned, ljut are of course tacitly pn'sup- 
posed.) An effect must derive all it^ properties from it,8 cause. 
Therefore the ‘eternal cause’ must be the most powerful of 
things. (It is assumed that the cause has not only as much 
‘ reality’ as the elfeots, but more, and further that there can he 
only one ‘eternal cause’—a point which J^ocke is haidly 
entitled by his own meta})hysics to assume.) There is inlelli- 
K'ence in myself, the etfecL, and tfieretoio there is ititelli”ence 
(of a hi)'her de^'ree) in the cause. The ‘eternal cause’ is thus 
‘ most knowin;,'’ as well as ‘ most pow(;rful.’ From this Locke 
thinks it follows that this cause is wliat we mean by Ood ; 
whether we use the name or not is a more matter of vocabulary. 
‘There is an eternal, most powerful, and most knowin;' Bern;,'; 
which whether any one will please to call Ood, it matters not.’ 
The rest of the chapter is given to an argument in proof of the 
immateriality of the eternal cause. The goodness of this cause 
Ijocke presumably held, as any Platonist might, to he insepar¬ 
able from its wisdom. He docs not seem to reflei't that he has 
given no reason for supposing either the power or the intclli- 
gonec of the ‘ eternal cause ’ to be i)erfect. His argument is thus 
only the familiar one from causality very badly staled and with 
most of its real premisses left UMoxj)ressed. 

13. Leibniz. — Leibiiiz’H treatment of tlio subject 
is far more adequate. In lii.s system, at least as 
represented in lies best known work.s, the proposi¬ 
tion ‘ God exists’ holds a unique po.sition. It is a 
‘truth of fact,’ and therefore, like all ‘ truth.s of 
fact,’ synthetic. But it i.s the only truth of fact 
which is capable of dernon.stration. In general, 
only ‘truths of re-'ison,’ analytic proi>ositions, 
admit of formal demonstration, because the 
demonstration of a {)roposition is nothing hut its 
analysis into simpler propositions whi(di are seen 
on inspection to be identities. Tiiis is wiiy the 
‘principle of contradiction’ {A is not non-/l) is 
regarded by Leibniz as the supreme principle of 
all truths of reason. Truths of fact (which all 
assert actual existence) do not fall under tlie 
principle of contradiction, but under that of sulli- 
cient reason, and thus, with tlie one exception of 
the proposition that God exi.sts, they are not 
atialystihle into identities and cannot be formally 
demonstrated. The anornalou.s character of the 
proposition ‘God exist.s’ v;ini.sJies, however, when 
we di.scover from the j)a[)ers published by Coiiturat^ 
that Linbniz’s real view was that all truths are 
analytic, the only diilerence between ‘ truths of 
reason’ and ‘truths of fact’ being that the former 
can be resolved into idcntiti(;,s by a finite number 
of steps of analysis, the latter require (like the 
extraction of the square root of an integer which 
is not a perfect snuare) an inlinite number of inter¬ 
mediate steps.^ It follows that God, hein^ omni¬ 
scient, knows all truths of fact a priori {i.e. sees 
them to be idfuitities), just as Leiliniz says more 

* Ojmscules et fragment8 in^^dits de Leihjiiz, Paris, 1903, 
p. 51811. 

Ib. ]). .518; ‘ Sempor igitur praodicatum seu consequens 
iriCHt Huhiecto Heu anteccdeiiLi et in hoc ipso consiatit natura 
veriUiLis in uni\'or8um ’ ; p. 519: the law of sufficient reason 
itself is a conseipietice of this, for ‘alioepii Veritas daretur, qnao 
non posset probari a priori, sen quae non resolveretur in 
identicas, (piod est contra natnram veriLatis quae (semper) vel 
expressc vel itnplicite identica est’; p. 370: ' oinnes ])roposi- 
tioncs exisLentiales 8ut)t verae (piidem, sed non necessanae, nain 
tion j)OHHurit demonstr.ari lusi inflnitis adhlbitis.’ 


than once that God sees ‘from eternity’ in the 
‘notion’ of Peter that Peter will repent of his 
denial, and in the ‘notion’ of Judas that Judas 
will die impenitent, and that the distinction 
between the necessary truths of reason and the 
contingent truths of fact means nothing to him. 
Quoad nos truths of fact are, in general, con¬ 
tingent merely because we cannot perform an 
inlinite analysis. The peculiarity of the one truth 
of fact which is necessary q^uoad nos, ‘ God exists,’ 
is merely that this proposition does not require for 
its pj oot a priori an inlinite series of resolutions. 
In being capable of resolution into identities by a 
linite number of steps it resembles the truths of 
rea.son. 

(:k)n8c(|uently Leibniz is bound to hold that the Anselniian 
argunteiit a priori from the meaning of the concept of God to 
the real existence of God is in j)rini’i}>le valid, »Since ho also 
held that all propositions without exci pLion are predicative, he 
naturally adopts the form of the argument used by Descartes, 
viz. that the predicate of the proposition ‘ God exists ’ is already 
irnplicitlv contained in the .subject. Descartes’ pro(d is valid, 
ljut inconipleto. To make it complete it is only necessary to 
show that the concept of God is a gemuine conc(‘pt, i.e. that it 
contains no contradiction, i.e. does not attempt to unite Incom¬ 
patible constituents.* Leibniz thinks that this can be shown 
(ly the consideration that the ‘most perfect’ or 'most real’ 
being means the l»eing of whom no simple positive jiredicate 
can be denied. (Any being of whom a positive simple predicate 
could be denied would be without the excellence or perfection 
for which that predicate stands.) Now, all complex jiredicates 
can he resolved into simple ones, and Leibniz holds that all 
potritive siinple predicate.^ are compossible in a single subject 
Just because they are all positive. If any two ])redicato8 are 
mcomiioH.sible, one of them must deny what the other attlrms. 
But no sim|>Ie predicate denies anything. Consequently all 
simple predicates can ‘ inhere ’ in a single subject. This proves 
that ‘the most real’ being is })Ossible. And Descartes has 
proved in the fifth .)1editation that, ‘if the most real being is 
possible, it is also ac'tual.’ Hence the ' oniological ’ proof, w hen 
completed by the prelimitiary proof that the most real Ixuiig is 
pos.sil)le, is a valid demou.stratiori.'.* There is an obvious weak¬ 
ness in the argument. Leibniz assumes that, if wc have one 
proposition, ‘A is B,’ where is a ‘simple’ preclic.ate, and a 
second, ‘ A is C’,’ and the two arc incompatible, the propo.sition 
‘A is C’ must be capable of resolution into sim[)ler proposi¬ 
tions, of which one is ‘ A is not B.’ It ought to follow that, 
since the pro|>ositions ‘ A is red ’ and 'A is grecu ’ are incom¬ 
patible, if ‘ red ’ is a simple qnalily, ‘ green ’ is a complex. But, 
in point of fact, green is as much a simide positix e ‘ perfection ’ 
as rod. This seems sutlicient reason for regarding Leibni/'s 
proof (hat the ens realissitnutn is possible as a failure. A more 
promising line of thought is .sugg( sted by the short memoir of 
1701, De la Demonstration Cart^sienne de I'rxistence de Dicu 
du It. P. Laini, where Leibniz i.s cfuitent to argue that the 
en.<t a se must exist because, if th(‘rc wen ens a se, tliere 

would be no real po.ssibilities—a position ' nade familiar by 

Lotze’s .adoption of it. It is worth noting that in the chapter 
of the Nouveaiix Kssais where Leibniz is commenting on the 
corresponding chaiiter of Lockes Essay ho feels himself, as 
standing outside the Roman (dmn h, free to say expressly that 
St. Thomas was wrong in rejecting AriBelm’s proof and to 
commend Descartes for rehabilitating i'c. 

Leibniz naturally agrees with Locke tliat there are several 
ways of proving the existence of God and that none of the 
proofs should be neglected. He himself expressly recognizes 
three proofs besides the ontological.* These are (a) the cosmo- 
log-ical arg'urnent from the actual existence of the world to the 
existence of God as its cause (the standing Platonic-Aristotclian 
proof); (6) the argument from ‘eternal truths’—truths which 
involve no reference to time or particular temporal existents 
in time, and would still be true if the world of temporal existents 
had never existed—to the 'eternal' intellect of God as their 
source; (r) the arg-ument from ‘ ))re-e8tahlished harmony.’ 
'Phis is a special version of the teleological argument from the 
order and purpose revealed in the world to an ordering and 
designing intellect as its source. Any remarks which the 
present writer desires to make upon tlieso a posteriori theist.ic 
arguments will more naturally find their place in a later para¬ 
graph. But it should be mentioned that the use of the argu¬ 
ment from design introduces a curious contradiction into 
I.eibniz 8 peculiar metaphysic. From his view that all proposi¬ 
tions are predications and that all true propositions can be 
analysed into iflentitiea it follows at once that, as he consLantly 
asserts, every real exi.stent (every monad) is the ground of all 
its attributes. Since existence itself, on this view, is a predi¬ 
cate or attribute, the world of existing monads ought to be its 
own ground, and there sliould be no need of any external cause 
to account for the order found in it. Accordingly we find 

* Cf. what has been said above about the attitude of Scotus, 
by whom Leibniz may very possibly iiave been influenced. 

3 JSonveaxix Essais, iv. 10, g 7 : Meditaiiones de Cognitione, 
Verilate et Ideis. 

3 See the discussion of them in B. Russell, A Critical Exposi¬ 
tion of the Philosophy of Leibniz, ch. ix. 
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Leibniz himself at limes explaining why the actual world, 
rather than any other equally [>os8il)le world, exists, by ascrib¬ 
ing to the various possilile worlds an ‘ appetence of existence’ 
{exiaturilio) proportionate to their degree of internal harmony, 
and saying that the most orderly of them is actual just because 
its ^ziaturitio is a maximum,i but elsewhere, especially in more 
popular writings, treating existetice as something which Is 
conferred on the most orderly and harmonious of the possible 
worlds by God in virtue of His ‘choice of the bost.' Unless one 
is prepared, as the present writer after long study is not, to 
accuse Leibniz of insincerity, it seems impossible not to recog¬ 
nize here a fundamental inconsistency between his personal 
religious convictions and the logical requirements of his meta¬ 
physical system. If all true propositions are identities, philo¬ 
sophy must be atlieistic.^ 

14 . Hume.—The most importtint philoaopliical 
treatuieiit of the theistic uroitlem between Leibniz 
and Ktint is unmistakably th;it of Hume in his 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (written 
apparently before 1751, tlmugh not published until 
1779, titree years after the author’s death). In 
judf,nn^^ this work it must be borne in mind that it 
makes no pretence to ex})ound the theology of the 
author. It is strictly wliat it purports to be, a 
convmsation between a supporter of pliilosopluc 
‘natural tlieolo;^^y,’ Cleanthes, a violent fidoist, 
Demea, intended as a renresentative of orthodoxy, 
and a sceptic, Philo. The rcispunsibilily for the 
posilions mainlained by the three speakers rests 
entirely with themselves. Hume abstains from 
indicating" Ins own sympathies except in the linal 
sentence, whore he sn;;^(!sts that the ‘opinion.s’ 
(he is careful not to say ‘the arguimuits^) .>f tlie 
‘natural theolo;.;ian ’ Cleanthes" prohahly come 
nearer to tlie truth than tho.^e of Philo, and those 
of Philo than those of Demea.^ Hume’.s real 
position iu natural theology, as in nhilo.soi)liy in 
gemual, seems to liavo been that or a consistent 
Academic. Genuine scepticism is a rare thing 
and liable to l)e misunderstood. So Hume’s 
g«*neral j)hi]osophy has commonly been mistaken, 
as by 1. H. Green, Huxley, and otliers, for a 
shallow sensationalistic iilienomenalism. In reality 
he is neither a sensationalist nor a jihenomenalist. 
He holds that there are insiiperahlc dillicultics in 
the Cartesian rat ioiialism, and that, on the other 
hand, sensationalism leads to the eumdusion tliat 
science is an impossibility. Ucing unable to accept 
eitlier Cartesianism or sensationalism, and knowing 
of no third (lioice in philosophy, lie adopts the 
sceptical attitude of irroxVf ‘ suspense of judgment.’ 
'I'liere can be no question of seriously r(‘gaiding 
principles ])resupposed in all science as false ; at 
the same time ilume confesses lumself unable to 
justify these principles. His real attitude towards 
tlndsm seems to have been the same. Itisprol)- 
ably true, and, a.s tlie letter to Elliot .shows, 
Hume is very unwilling to believe that Ids leaidng 
towards it rests on nothing more solid tluin 
emotional bias, but the alh'ged [iroofs of theism 
are open to criticisms whieli Hume does not know 
bow^ to refute, ami tliere are ‘appearances’ widcdi 
it is hard to reconcile witli the theistic ‘hypothesis.’ 
\Ve have not, as it is to be wished wo iiad, con¬ 
vincing proof of its truth, tliough Hume lets us 
see that personally ho inclines to accept it. His 
attitude is neither that of a zealous ‘ iiifubd ’ nor 
that of a ‘ phenomenalist ’ and anti-theist. Neitho 

1 Cf. Couturat, La Lajiiue de Leibniz, Paris, 1901, pp 
224-220, with tho passages cited there. 

For a useful nonspeoLus of all the more important utterancei 
of Leibniz on the existence of God known before the pul>lic'a 
tion of t^outurat’s volume of OpusailrH see Rns.sell, CYit. tLpoH 
of the PhiloHuphy of Leibniz, pp. 2S4-291, and, for a ‘Hinasli 
ing,’ but by no means final, attack on all the four arguments, 
ch. ix. of the same work. 

3 That this remark is made in good faith seems clear Iron 
Hume’s letter to Gilbert FUiot of March 10th, 1751, where Jn 
speaks of Cleanthes as the ‘ hero’ of the dialogue and a-sks hr 
friend for an\' suggestions which will ' strengthen that side o 
the dialogue,*’ protesting against tho ascription to himself o 
‘an\' prof^ensity to the other side,’ by which he plainly meani 
the side of Philo. No one could suspect him of ‘ propensity ’ t< 
th« side of the ‘ mystic’ Demea. 
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le Hume of contemporary High Churclimen like 
olinson and Wesley nor the Hume of Huxley’s 
iography is the Hume of historical fact.^ 

n form the Dialorjiies, like some of Plato’s greatest works, 
re reported conversation. An unnamed narrator informs his 
'ictid Hermippiis of the discussions between Cleanthes, Philo, 
lul Demea. The narrator, it should he oliservcd, is a theist. 
‘What truth so obvious, so certain, as the liKlXO of a God? 

. . What truth so important as this, which is the ground of 
-1 our hopes, the surest foundation of morality, the firmest 
npport of society, and the only principle which ought never to 
e a moment absent from onr thoughts and incditutions? But 
i treating of this obvious and im])orLant truth ; what obscure 
uestions occur, concerning the satUUK of that divine being ; 
lis attributes, his decrees, nis plan of providence? ’ 

There is no sign of irony in this utterance, and its seriousness 
IS all the more probable that Hume proceeds to dwell on the 
intellectual dilference between the cdiaractiTS of the dialogue, 
assigning an ‘accurate philosophii-al turn’ to Cleanthes the 
theist, ‘careless scepticism’ to I’hilo, and ‘rigid inflexilile 
orthodoxy ’ to Demea.2 His oh\io'iH inlcuiion is to predispose 
he reader to find in Cleanthes the ii^r > of the work. It is with 
he same object that, until the dls. ussion is near its end, 
>einea, the zealot for unreasoning ‘fith, is made to regard 
'hilo as an ally against I ’leanthcs 1 Tce int un ite correspond- 
;nce betw'eeii what Cleantlies says ul the uiipossihihty of 
seriously acquiescing iii coinpl< te '. I 'h.ssqihicai scepticism and 
’lume’s own iitteranc<‘.‘ l,o the riaMC (Uf .-t in the Treatise nj 
' 111 man Sattire further helps to i idii ate that we are not to 
take Philo’s estimate of the thci..!;io aig iuients as meant to be 
ihat of hi.s creator. His funclirut is not to refute (Mcanthes, 
)ut to call attention to the diriV a.h and weak points in liis 
;xp<isit.ion.'* The precise position at the opening of the dis- 
aission is thia. Cleanthes aiRrrns tf;“ existemte of a ‘ cause ’ of 
,he universe and, reasfining by a[*Jilog\ from the products of 
art to those of nature, holds that tlus ('ausc is a mind resemhling 
lur own. He denies the doctrine of tho Ni'o-Platonists and 
Christian theologians tliat God is aI>solut oly simple ami there¬ 
fore unknowable in IJis essentia to us, on the ground that this 
amounts to atheism. I’hilo and Demea are agrodl in opjxising 
him, though for diff 'rent reasons -Demea because he accejit-s 
/he negative theology, Philo on thi; ground that, as we have no 
‘xpcricnce of ‘ world-making,’we are not entitled to say tliat 
he order In the world presupposes a world-building intelligence. 
Reant hes has rested his case on t he old Platonic argument from 
orderly motion,’ hut has admitted that the argument is one 
’rom analogy. Philo replies th.at there is no siidicient basis for 
an analogictal argument. He further ajipeals to the difficulties 
of the ‘infinite regress.’ If matter and mind must he effects of 
a cause, wh.v must not that camse have a more ultimate cause 
ami so on ad indefinitninj (’leanthes declines to consider the 
prolilcm : * Vou ask me what is the cause of this cause ? I know 
not; 1 care not; that concerns not me. I have found a Deity; 
and hero I stop my empiiry. Let those go farther, who are 
wiser or more enterprising.’ Philo not unnaturally rciilies : ‘I 
■>r(‘lend t-o he neitht'r; and for that very reason, I should never 
perhaps have attempted to go so far; especially when I am 
sensible, that I must at last bo contented to sit down with the 
lanie answer.’5 Philo, it must he remembered, calls himself a 
.heist, though he pnifi-sses to regard the nature of (,Jod as 
.otally unknown. The point ai. is-.ne between liim and Cleant lies 
i.s that Cle.anthes maintains that the ‘ First Cause’ is not only 
a iniml hut also ‘ a mind like tho human,’and that the teleo- 
logii'Al argument is an ‘ exp( rhnental proof'of this. These two 
pointsare what Philo disputes ajid Deim'a regards as ‘ anthro)) 0 - 
inorphist’ heresy. Philo, in fact, wislies, like Kaid., to main¬ 
tain tliat siieeuUtive theism is dependent upon the validity of 
the ‘a priori proof.' If we rely solely on the argument from 

1 That Hume was personally an orthodox (Riristian is, to be 
sure, unlikely, but tliere is no reason to sujqiose that he was 
much further removed from orthodoxy than mure than one of 
the prominent 18th cent, latiludiiiarian hisliojis or iScottisli 
‘ monerates,’and in his philosophy he ne\’er ciniiniits himself to 
atiy vie'\ not conqiatible with the completesi orthodoxy, ns 
orthodo.vv was understoijd in his day. lluxley’s anti-clerical¬ 
ism is quite incompatible with Hnmianisni. 

2 There is a certain want of definiteness almut the position 
ascribed to Demea. He is spoken of as a ‘mvslic’ and a 
dopreeiator of the power* of reason ; on the other liand, he is 
the champion of the ‘ simple and sublime argument a priori 
an odd attitude for an irralionalist. ilume does not seem to 
have distinguished between negative theology, tho creation of 
philosophic rationalists, and the sceptieisin of despair which 
arises from sheer distrust of reason. Philo’s ‘scepticism’ Is 
quite another thing, a mere declaration that, ‘as at present 
advised,’ he has not sufficient material for a definitive conelusion. 

3 Demea is. In fact, so little of a real theologian t hat he is un¬ 
aware that it is actually unorthodox to maintain that the exist¬ 
ence of God is known only ‘ by revelation.' Perha])3, like Hume 
himself, according to Johnson, ‘he Imd never read the New 
Testament with attention,’ and he almost certainly did not 
know that his position liad been formally condemned by the 
Fifth Lateral) Council. 

* Huxley’s exploitation of Philo for an antitheiatic purpose 
rests on the false assumption that it Is he who is the real ‘ hero 
of the dialogue.’ 

» Hume, J'hif-osophical IForfcs, cd. T. II. Green and T. H 
Grose, Ix^ndon, 1874-75. ii. 410. 
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effect to cau>»e, the known effect is not i>erfect and we are not 
entitled to in{3r that its autlior is free citlicr from intellectual 
or from moral Jefi:iencie9, or even that ‘several deities’ may 
not combine to construct a world as many men co-operate to 
build a house or a ship. ‘ A man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, perhaps, to assert, or conjecttire, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design : but beyond that 
position he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, and is 
left afterwards to fix every point of his theology, by the utmost 
licence of fancy and hypothesis,’! The God of Cleanthes is, in 
fact, a ‘ finite (ieity,' and a finite deity is os bad as none at all. 
And, if reasoning by analogy he in place at all, analogy suggests 
that we shonld look on the material world as an animal of which 
God is, as with the Stoics, the soul, and thus we shall be led to 
affirm the eternity of the world (contrary to the position of 
Cleanthes, who has tacitly assumed that the thing to be 
accounted for is its origin). Or, again, if the world is more like 
an animal or vegetable than a watch or loom, why should we 
not infer that worlds are propagated rather than made? A 
comet may he the ‘ egg ’ of a solar system. Demea, of course, 
comments on the absence of any data for such ‘wild’ theories. 
But this is exactly the point on which Philo wishes to insist; 
‘we have no data to estohlish any syslem of cosmogony.’ He 
insists, none the less, that such analogies as we have suggest 
that Intelligence itself is caused by physical generation. 
Generation, itself an unintelligent process, is explained to be 
a ‘principle of order in nature,’ and ‘we see every day the 
latter [intelligence] arise from tiie former [generation], never 
the former from the latter.’ (It is, of course, obvious that 
Cleanthes is here making two very questionable assumptions— 
(hat the ‘rational soul’ is generated like the l)ody, and that, 
because an oak or a spider is not rational, the growth of the 
one and the instinctive behaviour of the other are not guided 
by intelligence at all. ‘ Experience' does nothing to assure us 
of these negations.) Philo finally reaches the climax of his 
polemic against tlie a posteriori argument when he urges that 
the ‘ unguided ’ motions of material particles may give rise to 
‘an uniformity of appearance,’ and thus ‘account for all the 
appearing wisdom and contrivance ’ in nature. (As before, he 
makes the wliolly illegitimate assumption that we know from 
experience that this has really happened, ‘'fins we know to 
he the case with the universe at present. . . . May we not hope 
for such a position, or rather bo assured of it, from the eternal 
revolutions of unguided matter?' Of course, experience does 
not warrant the statement that there is or ever has been 
‘unguided matter.’) lie had himself repudiated the notion 
that chance has any place in a scientific theory, but he ends by 
suggesting that the only reason why there is order in the world 
is that ‘ it happens ’ so.^ Cleanthes reasonably retorts that the 
degree of harmonious a<laptation in the known jiart of tl)e 
universe to the needs of an intelligent civilization goes far 
beyond what I'liilo undertakes to ac(;oant for—such order as 
is necessary ‘for the subsistence of the species.’ But Philo has 
made tlio main point for which ho was concerned, tlmt the 
a posteriori argument, taken by itself, is not adequate to 
establish the existence of the all-perfect or ‘ nio.st real'being. 
Accordingly the dialogue now proceeds to consider the a priori 
argument by which the existence of the ens realissitnutn is to 
be established from an analysis of its own nature. The cv]>osi- 
tion of this argument is given to Demea, the spokesman of 
traditional tlicology, and the ol)jection8 against it are put into 
the month of Cleanthes, the upholder of the argument from 
design, as well as into that of Philo. We now find Cleanthes 
and Pliilo allied agairjsL Demea, as we have hitherto had Demea 
and Philo conibiriing against Cleanthes. The particular argu¬ 
ment regarded as con(!lu8ive by Demea is one whit;h ought 
more properly to be called a posterio-ri. It is, in fact, os he 
words it, a comhination of two of the forms of the a posteriori 
argument admitted by ,St. Thomas—the argument from the 
fact of motion to a First Mover and the argument frotn the 
possible to the necessary. Situ^e the indefirnte regress is 
illegitimate, in arguing from effects to causes, we must come to 
a First Cause, and, when we ask why the ‘ succession of causes' 
should t)e what it is and not a different series, wo are forced to 
answer that the I'drst Cause is a ‘ necessarily-existent Being, 
who carries the /I’FASOy of his existence irj himself; and who 
cannot he Hwjiposcd not to exist without an express contradic¬ 
tion.'3 (This last clause thus gets in the point of the ontological 
[)roof under cover of the argument from causality ; this may he 
the justification for calling Demea’s rea.soriing a priori. Or 
Hume tnay possibly mean that iiis argument is based simply on 
the general principle of causality and not on the special char- 
ncter of the effect under (•onsfeieration, the actual universe.) 
Cleanthes urges against the p»-oof the five following considera¬ 
tions. (1) No fact can be demonstrated a priori. ‘ Whatever 
we conceive as existent we can also conceive as non-existent. 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existenco implies a 
contradiction. Consequently, there is no being whose existence 
is demonstrable.' This agrees with Thomas's verdi(;ton Acselm 
except for the fact that Hume disregards the fine distinction 
between what is evident in se and w hat is evident f/uoad nos. 

(2) We cannot know that ‘the Deity'is a * necessarily-existent 
Being' ‘ while our faculties remain the same as at present,' and 
therefore ‘the words necessary existence have no meaning' to 
U8. Here there seems to be a direct contradiction between 
Cleanthes and St. Tliornas. But on looking more closely we see 
that Cleanthes is merely repeating his former objection in fresh 
words. By a ‘ nc<’(!Hs;iry existence ’ he means one that cannot 

1 Philosophical Works, p. 414. 2 p. 428. ^ Ib, p, 432. 


bo thought of as not existing, and St. Thomas also admits that 
‘our facmlties' do not allow us to perceive that God’s existence 
‘ flows from His essence.' St. Thomas’s argument only went to 
show that there is a being who exists always. This contention 
Cleanthes does not refute, hut merely denies without giving a 
reason; ‘nor CAn the mind over lie under a necessity of 8U]>- 
posing any object to remain always in being.’ (3) If there must 
be a ‘ neces.sary being,’ or a being which cann#t be tliought not 
to exi.st, why'may not ‘the material universe’ itself bo this 
necessary being? ‘ For aught we can determine, it may contain 
some (pialities which, were they known, would make its non¬ 
existence appear as great a contradiction as that twice two is 
five.'! (4) How can there be a first cause of an ‘ eternal succes¬ 
sion of objects'? (5) In such a ‘succession of objects’ each 
may be said to be caused by something that preceded it, but 
there Is no sense in asking for a cause of the whole chain. 
Demea adds that po.ssihly the ‘ whole economy of tlic universe ’ 
is‘conducted by a necessil v,’ undisc.overable to us, whic h he 
compares witli the arithmetical rule that the sum of the digits 
of any multiple of D is divisible by 9.'^ These reflexions really 
suggest more than they actually contain. Consideration (4), if 
thought out, raises the question whether the ‘ infinite regress’ 
is really an impossibility, and consideration (fi) is at least a hint 
of the more modern doctrine of ultimate pluralism that the 
universe may consist of a multitude of independent but inter¬ 
related constituents. Demea’s remark deserves less considera¬ 
tion. It amounts manifestly to the suggestion that the 
‘material universe' itself maybe the ‘ necessary ’ being w'hose 
existence follows from its ‘ essence,’and is inconsistent with the 
objection already urged against the ontological proof, that there 
is no existent which may not be conceived not to exist. 

*17)6 discussion now turns to the moral character of ll • First 
Cause. Philo and Demea agree in arbitrarily assuming the 
pessimistic view of the general misery of creation and in par¬ 
ticular of man. The case is argued by Philo w ith an ahundam^e 
of rhetoric and manifest want of logic whicii of themselves 
suggest that Hume is treating him with some ircniy. That 
Cleanthes declares that he feels little of this misery himself and 
hopes that pe.ssimists are not very common is a further indica¬ 
tion that it is he who is the 8poke.sman of llmne’s own convic¬ 
tion, so far as any of the characters can he said to he so. 
Demea, of course, means only to infer from the pessimistic 
e.'<timate of life that the true good of man is not to he found on 
this side of the grave, and is driven out of the company by dis¬ 
gust when Philo goes on to argue at groat length, and with still 
more obvious begging of the question than hcioro, that all the 
indi('ation8 show that the cause or causes of the cosmic order 
are either incompetent, evil, or imiiffercnt to morality. (It is 
almost incredible, again, that llnme w'as not aware that the 
whole of Philo’s eio(pjencG depends on the tacit a.ssumption that 
nothing is good but pleasure. He merc.fiy revives the old Epi¬ 
curean argument against Providence in its crudest form, and 
it is no surprise to an intelligent reader when he informs Clean¬ 
thes, after Demca’s de|>arture, that his real object has liccri 
merely to protest against the aliuse of the to}dc, of henev olcnt 
<lesign by popular preachers. It is not quite so easy to bcdioN i* 
him sincere in his as-sertion that, in spite of all that he has 
hitherto said, he thinks the evidence of rational design in 
nature overpowering and regards doubt about, the'“xisLcncc of 
a ‘ Supremo Intelligence ’ as ‘ i)e>riina('.ious ohsl inai y.’) Philo’s 
final conclusion is that the controversy betwecMi rheists and 
atheists is at bottom verbal. The order and di'.sign in the 
world prove that its cause (he (piietly abandons hi.y ow n former 
objection to the demand for su(;h a cau.so) hears an analogy, 
though, no doubt, a remote one, to the human mind. If 
theists would remember the remoteness and athei.-its the reality 
of the analog}', there would bo nothing left to dispute. But he 
objects m (oto to all ‘ religion ' vvhicii goes he.vond I he int( llecl- 
ual admission of this one proposition (and thus is jdainly 
meant to bo insincere in his assertion that his ' j)hilasophicaI 
scepticism’ is ‘the rnosl essential step,’ in an educated man, 
‘towards being a soiukI, bdievirig Cliristian’). Deism-hare 
Intellectual affirmation of the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause which exercis«\sno inflneiu^e whatever on the {)ractical con- 
dno-tof life—is manifestly what Pliiloreally means to recommend. 
(Hia attack on ‘religion’ is little more than a demiriciation 
of the ‘ horrims of the frujiiisitiori ’ and contains a logical contra¬ 
diction to which his creator must have lic'cn alive. He main¬ 
tains, on the one hand, that ‘religious moLives ' are so weak, 
by coniitarison with others, that ‘religion’ is impotent to 
influence conduct for the better, and, on the other, that it is 
so strong that all the worst evil in life is duo to ‘ priests’ who 
play on the fanaticism of the vulgar for their own interested 
purposes. It is ban! not to believe tliat Hume is treating his 
puppet with intentional malice, just as he is treating Demea 
with malice when ho represents him as welcoming Philo’s 
description of the hopcies.s wretchedness of exi.ytonce without 
any suspicion of its drift, though, as an edmrated man, he must 
have known what concimsions Lucretius had drawn from the 
same premisses.) Cleanthes, it is to be noted, listens to this 
assault on reli^don almost in silence and leaves Philo with tlio 
last word. It is to be supposed that he does not assent, though 
he may not see his way to ‘ dissolve the anopia.’ 

15 . Kant.—Mucli more closely knit is the assault 
on the whole of natural theology in Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Rcasoii. It should be remembered tliat 
Kant had not always been a disbeliever in the 

* Philogophic.nl Works, p. 432. Ib. p. 434. 
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Possibility of demonstratinfi theism. In his thesi.s 
-1 at showinf/ the irre- 

ducihihty of the principle of sullicient reason to 
the loj^ical principle of contradiction, he otters a 
proof, based on the former principle, that ‘there is 
a being whose oxi.stence is antecedent to the pos.si- 
bility of itself and of all thin*>;s, which bein^ must 
therefore bo said to exist with an absolute neces- 
sity. i bis 18 , in principle, the contention most 
fully developed later by Lotze. 

As Kant staUs it, the ar^niinent runs thus. ‘Possibility’ 
means tiie alisence of contrailirtion (non rrpvgnanlia) J.etween 
the constituents of a ‘complex notion.’ Tlie ' conslitiients ’ 
are thusjiresiippoHed as the ‘ matter’ of the ‘complex notion.’ 
Jhiisa {fOHsihility with no presupifositions, a ‘ possibilih'’ 
Wiien riothiiifr whatever has been jfivcn as actual, is mean- 
iriKleKS. It, follows ‘that notliing can be conceived as 
possible unloss tliat which is real in every possible notion 
exists and, indeed, exists with alisolute necessitv (since, if you 
leave this [reality] out of account, nothing whatever wouhl be 
possible, everytliin^r would be impossible). Further, he 
ur^os, this ‘necessary reality’ must ho a sinffle beinK^ The 
ari^unient for this is that, if we suppose ‘the reals, which are 
so to say, the matter of all possible concepts, to b»’ found .lis- 
trihuted amon;,' many existents ’ {i.e., if we suppose a plurality 
of ultimate ‘reals’), each ‘real’ will iiave limitations, i.e. 
‘privations,’ ne^falive characters. But ncirative characters 
have not, like positive ‘realities,’ an ‘absolute net'ossitv.’ The 
supposed ‘ reals’ will therefore all contain an eleimuit of con- 
tinifency. Tlie being which exists with absolute necessity must 
therefore he without any limitations and therefore infinite. 
(Bike Leibniz’s it must be the subject of every proposition 
amrniing a positive ‘ perfection.’) If there were more than )ne 
such inlinite being, the very plurality would re-introduce con¬ 
tingency. ‘Thus God, and one only <Jod, is given as the 
absolutely necessary primuple of all jK)«sil)ilitv.’ Kant thus, by 
deducing the existence of God from il.e tiriiiciple of suffir.mnt 
reason. Is already anticipating the doi'trine of the Critique that 
all e.xistential nrojiositions are synthetic without exception. 
Descartes' ontological argument is pronounced to be invalid, 
precisely because it attempts to deduce the ‘existence’ of God 
from llis ‘ essence' (thus treating an existential proposition as 
analytic), whereas, in the proof given by Kant, the ‘ poasihility ' 
of God is itself made to depend on llis ‘ existence.’ 

Kant returns to tlm siiiiject in bis .short essay 
on 77ir. only Possible Proof of the Bcinq of (lorU 
'rhe^proof ottered i.s substantially that oi’ bis tbe.-is 
of ITbr), divested of sc.holastie terminoloj.ty. Kxist- 
ence is not a j)redi(;ate or detorminat^on of a sub¬ 
ject, but the absolute positing of tlie suliject 
itself; c.y., when 1 am fully acquainted witli the 
whole story of Julius C.aesar and know every pre¬ 
dicate of tile hero of the story, it is still an intel¬ 
ligible question whether this Julius C.aesar is a 
‘rejil’ iiiati or only the hero of a fiction, and by 
(bailing lain a ‘real’ man I do not add an 
{iik'dicate to the n predit^ates wdiich 1 have already 
asserted about him in telling tlie story. Idie 
ditterence between a ‘real’ arul a merely [lossible 
thing lies not in what is posited in each'case, but 
in the w.ay in which it is posited. Tf I think of 
a tiling first <a.s possible an(l then as real, the same 
conijilex of predicates and relations is posited in 
both eases; luit in the first case this eonijilex is 
posited hyjiotbet ically (a complex of propositions 
are true about the thing if it exists), in the .second 
ease absolutely—i.e. caD'gorically. I cannot think 
of anything as possible unless its predicates are all 
compatible with one another ; e.g., I cannot think 
of a triangle with four sides as possible, but I can 
think of a triangle with a right angle as possible. 

‘ Both tlio triangle and tlie right angle are the 
(lata or material clement in this [lo.ssihility ; the 
agreement of the lirst with the second in ri'spcct 
to tlie law of contradiction is the formal element 
of the possibility.’ Since the material element 
(the data) as well as the formal is required to con¬ 
stitute a possibility, ‘ the internal possibility of all 
things presuiqioses some existence’ {irgend ein 
Dasem), and ‘ it is Avholly inipossilile tliat absolutely 


* Principiomm Priinorum cognitinnis metajihysicae nova 
dilucidatin^ Kimigsherg, IVtiG {iVerke, cd. G. narlenyteiii, 
Leipzig, 1838-39, i. 3(’>7-400). 
lb. § ii prop. 7. 

Per einzig mogliche Beweisgmind zu einer Demonstration 
des Daseins (Jottes, Konigsiierg, 17(>3 ( UVrJti’, Ii. 109 ‘ior)). 


lotliin-g should exist.’ (In ni- n- lo icni huigu 
Ids m(3ans tliat the dillerema' i, t u the logu 
lossihle and impossible dejic; d- > the comp 
lility of some predicates and il coinjinsMlu 
3f others ; thus, that there v i} so much us m 
litt’erence between what is ^ gi< : inqiossihh m 

what is possible, there n ..st ' jinmicates a 
iredicates are jiredicatc^ of netliiiig. le 3 
here must he sonictlM; , f( e the sul' <•< ,f 
iredicates if the very \vc d ‘ .sible ' is to a 

ueaiiing.) Thus we o lu k (o the ig- 

iiint of the [iroof ( ,55. Bossilulity 5 - tlly 

gre.siipjioses actual ms i3n as its f( n ion. 

riierefore there is s . i< idu actual, 1 c lina- 

ion of which wou ' > t t\i all ‘ ii ' na' possi- 

lility’; i.e. (herei i 1 m ■ lulition I 11 c.ss.ary 
>eiiig.’ Kant tf n pr ice >, as in 5, ; > prove 
hat the necessa \ oo.i.g ,ne, simp umutable, 
ind eternal, aii'k ,c.c ' 11 .if rldch eoci i the data 
if .'ill possibili'c IS in ict, the en 'lissinuim. 
I’rom these ib* rile.is it is infc tliat ‘the 
lecessary h'd. ^ is a ip'rit {GeisP, . . i this cofn- 
iletes the prix.f th% Ji d exists 

ft Htill nanaitis fo. Kr it to show thal h form of the argu- 
iieiit ‘from the jioshc 'e to the necessarv ’ is thi' only valid 
dieistic. proof. The Cartes.an proof of the Mfth Meditation is set 
aside on the ground that it treats exi.stjnco as a predicate. 
The familiar argument from the contingency of the world (the 
w'orlil is .an efTect, therefore it ha.s a cause which is itself 
un<■am^ed and therefore ‘ necessary ’) is unsatisfactory. Kant 
allows in this essay,as he does notin the Critique, that the infer¬ 
ence to an uncaused First Cause may ho valid. It is not so 
dear that ‘ this independent thing is unconditionally necessary,’ 
i.e. that it ciinnot evmi be thought not to exist, since the 
demonstration of this turns on the principle of sufficient 
reason, which is not admitted by all philosojihers. But, even 
if the point be conceded for the sake of argiuiK'nt, it is not 
proved that the absolutely necessary heiiig is what we mean V)y 
Go<l, i.e. is utterly perfect and utterly One, To establish this 
point (that 'the necessarj,^ heing=:the perfect being’) we 
require lo prove that, ‘ if A" is perfect, A” necessarily exists,’ and 
this is just the ontological argument, with its treatment of 
existence a.s one predicate among others, over again (a point on 
which Kant expatiates more fully in the Critiqxie). The teleo¬ 
logical or, as Kant calls it, the physieo-theological proof here, 
as iu the Critiqxie, comes olT heller.' Like llnnie’s Bhilo (in one 
of his mood.s), Kant is convinced that there is such evident 
system, adaptation, and benevolence in nature that Its author 
must he thought of as One, wise, and good. But, though the 
argument deserxes to he enforced in the interests of practical 
jiift V, it is not enough to jirove perfect wisdom or benevolence 
in the Oeator, and thus not enough to prove tliat lie i.s all we 
mean by God. The same criticism will meet us again in the 
CntOpie. 

The argument for tlie dependence of the world 
on a ‘ iK'ees-sarily existing being’ recurs again, in 
a slightly ditteient form, in a third ‘ preeritieal ’ 
work —Kant's inaugural lecture as professor on 
‘'The Form funl Principhts of the Sensible and 
Inlelligihle World.’ ^ As in tlie two works already 
considered, Kant assnmes the L(>ihnizian concep¬ 
tion of the universe as a complex of simple 
suhstance.s or moniids. His object is to show that 
such a complex must de])(md for its existence and 
character upon a supreme and ‘necessary’ extra- 
rnundanu. ‘substance,’ whicli is God. 'J'lie theistic 
argument is more specially contained in 17-‘22, 
and runs as follows. J'he iirincijile-s of inter¬ 
relation between a plurality of substances cannot 
have their complete ground in the existence of 
these substances. Facli .substance is indebted for 
its mere subsistence only to its cause (if it has a 
cause). But the relation of clfect to cause is 
not cornmercium (reciprocal interaction), but 
dependentin (one-sided dependence), and what 
w'e have to account for is tlie conimercium 
of the sub.stances w’hich make up the universe. 
Not all these substances can he ‘ lU'cessary,’ 
because, if they were, they would be absolutely 
williout dependence on each otlier ; there would 
be no rommercium between tliem, and they would 
not form a world at all. The world, or ‘totality 

1 De mvndi sensihilis atque. intellegihilis forma et principiia 
Riga, 1770 (ItVrfcii, ii. 395 GCr.), 
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of substances,’ is, therefore, a ‘ totality of contin- 
f^ents ’ ; and ‘the world, in virtue of its essence, 
consists of mere coiitii»;j;(!nts. Mon^over, no 
neccssarv substance is conucctetl with the world 
{mundi(s) at all, unless as cause with etlect, and 
therefore not as a part with a whole, since tlio 
parts of one and tlie same whole are connected by 
reciprocal clei)endence, a relation which does not 
atl'ect a iiec('ssary bein^. The (uiuse of the world, 
then, is an extra-mundane bein;jj and not a “soul 
of the world.” ’ And the necessary bein^ which is 
the extramundane cause of the world is one and 
not many. Tor the etVects of ditferent ‘ neces.sary 
bein<^cs’ would stand in no relations of reciprocal 
dependence, since their assumed c.auses are not 
reciprocally inter-related. Hence the unity of the 
substances composing the wnjrld in a sin;;le system 
is a eonsecinence of the de[)endence of theni all on 
one bein^% and it follows that this one Inun^^ is not 
a mere ‘architect of the univer.se’ {i.c. 57)/j.iovpy6^), 
but its Creator. Incidentally also the ar^oiment 
removes the ambi'.^mity which had haunted 
T.,eil)ni/’s account of the ‘ pre-e.st.iblished harmony ’ 
to Cod. It definitely makes the harmony itstdf 
dependent on (iod.^ 

Thus down to 1770 Kant shows no doubt of ttie possihility of 
domonstraliui^ Dieisni. The arj,uiiiient on which he relics in all 
the essays e.xainined is one and the same—the Neo-lMalonio 
aryunwnt a no.Ocnon—and rests on the assumption that the 
world as kdven is an objc(;t for which we are honiul by the 
principle of causality to seek an explanation.The i)roof, as 
with ttie Nco-Platonists, aims at ('slahlishinj; the existence of 
the One—-the sinj^do, internally simplo and perfect, extra- 
innndano soiirce of all the exislents \vhi(!h together make up 
the Kocr/to?. The peimliaiity of Kant’s special version of it is 
that, to esf-apu the critii'isms which liad been <lirected ayainst 
Descartes, he sets himself to dcdiK’C the existenc.e of a ‘ heirij; 
whicli cannot he thoii;,dTt not to exist,’ not from llic logical 
coiK.M'pt of realif^siinnin, hut from the consideration that, 
in the universe itself, so/ne comhiiiations of predicaD'S of the 
same thin'' and some comhinalions of relations between the 
same tliin;xs are possible, and others not. The existence of an 
actual extra-mundane l)(‘in^^ once established as a pre-comlition 
of the diireic'uce in intra-mimdane things hetweert w'hat is 
l>ossih]e anrl what is inipo.ssililc, the internal unity, si»nplicity, 
and perfection of the necessary hein^' are then deduced as 
consCMpienc.es of its rieco.ssary existence. If this line of ari^oi- 
ment is not fallaciousif it really jiroves that Homethin;^ 
‘exists of neccssit yit clearly has the double merit of hein;,^ 
free from the ol^jection to the ontolofjical proof, and of heiM^r 
e(]ually untouched by the considerations uryed by Philo ami 
Domca in Hume against the a poxUriori proof. If the 
principle on which Kant relies—that the ])Ossil)Ie presupposes 
the a(,1.ual—is sound, his ar^tfument seems to be a coni[)I(d.e 
specml.itive demonstration of the ‘ being; of (lod ’ reduced to its 
most succinct expression. Why, then, did Kant, in his later 
' (^riLii'al' years, prorionnce the ijuostiorj whether (lod exists to 
be transcendent—/.e. outside the legitimate limits of speculative 
invostig-ation—and all ‘[)roofs of the existence of (Jo<l,’inclnd- 
injg that for which he had himself formerly claimed ‘ gcoinetric-al 
certainty,’ mere fallacues? 

In (lealin.L^ with Kant’s drastic as.sault on spcaui- 
lative natural tlicolo^^y in the Critique, of Pure 
licdson, we may pciluips distin^oiisli two questions 
which Kant liimsclf naturally treated as one. It 
i.s one question wlntthcr Kant lias jiroved tiiat the 
demonstration of theism is impossible on the 
assumption t hat the special doctrine of his Critique 
as to the limits of human knowledge is true, but 
quite another (juestion whether (hat tboctrine is 
true, and conseviucntly whether Kant has proved 
the fallaciousness of natural theology uncondition¬ 
ally. The tirst of these two questions no doubt 
permits of only one answer. Kant is clearly right 
when he asserts that all existential propositions 
are synthetic, at any rate {to repeat ( he distinction 
of St. 'riiomas to which Kant himself pays no 
regard) quoad nos. And it follows at once from 
this single consideration that, if, as the Critique 
maintains, tlie synthesis in a synthetical proposi¬ 
tion must always in the end be etlccted by an 

1 ‘(^ommcrcium itaque omnium substantiarurn universi e.st 
externe stabilitum jut cauHrim omnium connnunetu ’ {ib. p. 2C). 

Pliilo, in Ilumo, it will he remembered, had at least 
BUff'gested that this need not t)e the case ; the inalerial world 
may he its own explanation. 


aj)})lication of formal ‘ categories of the under¬ 
standing’ to a material 8U])})lied in sensation or 
sensuous imagination, no synthetical proposition 
(and, by consctiucncc, no existential proposition) 
can he allirmed of a subjinT which is pur(‘ly 
‘ intelligible,’ a uorjrbv. And Kant expressly makes 
this a main })oint in his criticism of the ontological 
jaoof. Unfortunately, however, this doctrine, if 
carrievl out to its full logical conseiniences, would 
lead to a result w hich Kant would nave been the 
lirst to reject. Tor it follows that there can he no 
such sciences as pure arit hmetic and pure geometry. 
The subjects about which syiitlicti(*al propositions 
are a.sserted in these sciences are one and all 
Ohjekte des reinen Denkens no less than the cm 
nccessarium or tlie ens realissimum of speculative 
tlieology. No element wliatever supjilied by sens(i 
enters into tlie matliematician’s conce})tof a circle, 
a {larahola, an integer, or a real nuinher. Kant 
overlooks this all-important point because he 
assumes throughout his whole reasoning that, 
ludore I can demonstrate a jiroposi tion in geometry, 
I must draw the figure, and .similarly that, before 
I can .say wliat the sum of twm integers is, T must 
count the units of which ho supposes the integers 
to consist. 'I'lie enoncou.s character of this viev 
has been snthciently demonstrated by the suK 
sequent history of mathematical science, hut ought 
to have been clear to Kant himself. Even if all 
geometry, as he tacitly assumes, were metrical 
geometry, ho ought to have seen that Descartfrs’ 
invention of co ordinate.s had already made the 
drawing of ligiires in principle superlhious in 
geometrical science, llis conception of arithnu.'tic 
i.s even more supcuticial—in fact, on a level witli 
Aristotle’.s. As Coutiirat has correctly observed, 
Kant’s examples are all draw n from the demonstra¬ 
tion of singular propositions (such as 7-1-5—12). 
If ho had asked himself how any general truth in 
the theory of numbers is ju'oved (howg e.g., we. 
[>rove Tennat’s theorem), he would have seen at 
once the inadeejuaey of his owm tluairies. Indeed, 
mere consideration of a singular [uoposition wliich 
does not relate to integers {e.g., the j)ioi)osition 
2'5-t-3'^ —0’1(') might have taught liim tliat 
arithmetic is not the same thing as counting, and 
even suggested to him that an integer is not a 
‘ collection of units.’ 

With the discrediting; of Kant’s ‘Transcendental Aesthetic' 
and the section of the ‘ Transcendental Dialectic ’ oonlaininp; t.he 
famous antinomies, which may now be fairly regarded as a 
fait ai'i'Dinpli, our task beconu's the coinjmraLively simple one 
of consiilering whether natural theoloj,^y doi s or dors not involve 
(as Kant alleges that it doc,s)an illrLritimal(‘ use of the {irirn iplcs 
of pure logic. From Kant’s jioinl of view, to be sure, it doc^j. 
But this is just because Kant assumes that the only legitimate 
use of logical principles is t h(!ir emjiloymeiit to order a matcri d 
given by sense. If the doctrine of his ‘ Aesthetic’ is rejrcttd, 
and with it that j^art of the ‘ Di.ilcct ic. ’ in wliirh he absurdly 
tries to show that the mat liematical doelrino of inllnite series 
leads to antinomies,t it is no longer obvious that what Kant 
calls a transcendent employment of tiie principles of logic—I'.c. 
their employment independently of application to ‘ the ma/ii- 
fohl ’ of sense—need he illegitimate. In fa('.t, it is not clear tliat 
the whole of the general t.heory of arithmetic is not just such 
an employment of logical juinciples as ‘ ('.onstitutive of a 
Denkobjrkfc.' (It is certainly so if, as is prohaldy the (;ase, (he 
series of natural integers can be defined wholly in terms of the 
primitive indermables of logic.) One Kantian paralogism, in 
particular, may be noticed here, as it jdavs a prominent part 
in the assault on the theislic arguments. Kant comjdains tfuit 
all the arguments for the ‘ necessary being’ base^l on the causal 
principle depend on employing this princi})Ie, which is a mere 
rule for onlering the aj)pearance3 of the sensible world, ami 
has no meaning apart from the.se appearances, as a means 
of tran.scen<ling the world of sense.'-’ It might he a if-vitlient ni 
retort that the one form of causality with which we are 
intimately aciiuainted is our own volitional activity. In this 
activity, which Is at once elllcient and intentional causality, 
what are connected as cause and clTect are not an earlier and 
a later event in the ‘world of scnsitile appearances,’ but the 
self, which does not belong to that ‘ world at all, and an event 

1 On the absurdity of all this see, in particular, the crushing 
exposure of Couturat, De I'Infini inaththnatique., Paris, lhD6, 
hk. iv. ch. 4. 
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which does belong to it. Kant cnnld not deny the ('ausal 
relation beLweeri the rational self and events in the SinriemveU 
without ruining the foundations of his own ethics, but the 
admission of such causality ought to debar him from attacking 
natural theology on the ground that it ‘ uses the principle of 
causality as a means to transcend the world of the senses.* He 
only escapes open self-contradii'tion by his monstrous theory, 
which is not likely to find a defender at the present <lay, that 
the self with which we are acquainted is not the real self at all, 
Imt a phenomenal self apiiroliended by an inner sense. From 
the point of view of logic, the criticism is equivalent to a re¬ 
fusal to admit the validity of anv logical inference from the 
terms of a series to a limit which is not itself a term of the 
senes. It is not in itself any more absurd to hold that examina¬ 
tion of the things and events of the Sinnenwelt in the light of 
the causal principle reveals their dependence on something 
which does not belong to that world than it is to hold that a 
series of which every term is a rational fraction can be shown 
to have a limit which is not a rational fraction. (This is, e g., 
the case when we represent a surd ‘square root’ as a recurrent 
continued fraction Kach of the ‘ convergents * is a rational 
fraction, but the limit of the series is not.) The general 
argument is thus invalid. No a priori reason can be given why 
the causal principle should not enable us to transcend the w'orld 
of sense, and the only real quesLion w’hich remains is whether 
the particular arguments of theists will stand scrutiny on their 
merits. There is no general logical presumption against them 
of the kind Kant imagines. 

We are tliu.s brought to the consideration of the 
force of Kant’.s attack on natural theology' taken 
by itself and apart from its conruixion with a 
general theory of the nature of scientific know¬ 
ledge which is certainly erroneous. We may 
therefore confine ourselves to the sections of the 
Critigue of Pure Reason which profess to make 
a com[)lete enumeration of the possible proofs 
of the existen(!e of God and to convict each of the 
‘proofs’ of fallacy, together with the ‘Critique 
or all Speculative d’hoology.’ in which Kant sums 
up his results.^ The general line of argument is 
as follows. The scientific interpretation of facts 
consists in regarding any given actual condition 
of things as conditioned and asking for the 
antecedent facts which condition it. When tlu'y 
have been found, science once more requires an 
interpretation of them on the same line.s, and so 
on in indefniituin. Every set of facts has thus to 
he legarded by the scientilic intellect as con¬ 
ditioned by an antecedent state of things which 
has, in its turn, to he discovered. The scientific 
‘ ex])lanation ’ of the world is thus a task which, 
from its nature, can never he completed. Beliind 
every set of conditions, however remote, at which 
w(‘ may arrive there is always a body of still more 
remote conditions to he discovered. (The cornli- 
tions, in every case, like the facts they condition, 
aie facts ami processes of tlie Sinnenwelt.) The 
unending regress from conditioned to conditions, 
however, naturally sugge.sts the tlioiight that tlie 
jtroeess of explanation would he completed if we 
could find .something ultimate, itself unconditioned 
hut the eouditiou of everytliiug else. Thus we 
arrive at the notion of a being which ‘exists 
necessarily ’ and contains in itself the explanation 
of everything else, the one and only heiiig which 
is not contingent (f.^. a consequence of something 
otluT than itself). Next, it occurs to us that, if 
there is such a ‘ neee.ssarily existing’ being, it 
must, as the condition of everything else, contain 
in itself all that is truly leaf or positive; whal 
is real in all limited ami finite things must come 
to them from it. Thus we identify the ens 
nercssnriurn with the ens realissinium dasjenige 
was a.lle Realitdt evtludt'). Finally, since we 
oiir.selves, who are among the thiims dej)ondent 
on this being, are intelligent moral per.son.s, we 
‘personify’ this being, and thus we arrive at the 
conception of God as the Supreme Jicing and 
source of the world. But the whole process has 
no scientific worth. The inference to the existence 
of a ‘ nece.s.sary being ’ is invalid because it employs 
the causal principle, which is really only a rule 
for the interconnexion of sensible events, as a 

1 Kritik dcr reinen VemunfV^, pp. 011-070. 


means of connecting the sensible with the in¬ 
telligible (a general criticism which has already 
been con.sidered in the last [laragraph); we liave 
no positive conception Avliatcver of the character 
of this necessary being (snp})osing it to exist), 
and the attempt to find one by identifying it with 
the ‘most real being’ will not stand examination, 
since it is logically possible that there might he 
a plurality of ‘necessary’ beings, each imperfect 
and finite (one may illustrate by the theory that 
‘ultimate reality’ is a ‘society’ of unoriginate 
‘ persons’ witliout any Creator) ; and the attempt 
to prove the existence of a single ‘ most real being ’ 
directly is a pure sophism. I'lie conclusion then 
is that, tliongli speculation may suggest to us the 
possihili^ that God (conceived after the fashion 
of the Neo-Platonic ‘One’) is the source of the 
world, it can do no more. It cannot even prove 
that the possibility is more than ‘logical’; i.e., 
speculation may convince us that there is no 
internal contradiction in the notion of such a 
being; it cannot show that God is a ‘real’ 
ossibility-that there is no incompatihility 
etween the existence of (jlod and the actual facts 
of the world of experience, if we knew tliem all 
instead of being aware of a mere fragment of 
them. The whole value of speculative theism 
is to suggest this mere possiliility, to warn us 
that w'o are not speculatively justitied in regard¬ 
ing the sensible w'orld as underived, hut must 
keep an open mind. If, however, ajiart from all 
spticulative philosophy, tliero nve pracf ir(tl grounds 
for believing in God— i.e., if the r('ality of absolute 
moral obligation can only he made iritelligihle 
by appeal to our deiieiulence on God—then, for 
practtieal purposes, the open possihility is con¬ 
verted into a moral certainty. Kant im'ans, as 
he explains,^ that, in shaping the conduct of our 
lives, it faut parier. We must act either on the 
assumption that moral obligation is absolute or 
on the assumption that it is not; there is no third 
course. But all moral obligation, as is sliowm at 
length in the Grnndlegung zur Metaphi/sik der 
Sitlen,^ is absolute, and there is no fact more 
certain than this. Without God as vuler of tin* 
wmrkl, however, the system of absolute obligations 
Avould be a logically flawless construction {'in der 
Idee der Vernnnft ganz richtig’), hut would liav<‘ 
no ‘reality of application to ourselves, i.e. would 
he Avithout motives.’® A virtuous man is thus 
necessitated to a lirm rational belief in theism, 
hut that which makes the necessity is not the 
demonstrative force of the theistic arguments 
(which in fact is zero), hut the virtuous man’s 
immediate conviction of the absoluteness of moral 
obligations. Thi.s is Avhat Kant meant Avlien he 
described himself as abolishing knoAvledge to make 
room for faith.^ If our unfavoiirahlc judgment 
on the ‘Transcendental Aesthetic’ is justified, 
Ave plainly cannot concede to Kant that all 
speculative theism must he baseless. The theistic 
arguments must he scrutinized on their merits, 
not condemneil en bloc like the generals at 
Arginusae. With his usual love* for formal 
sclu‘iuatisin Kant urges that thme can he three 
and only three Avays of trying to prove tiu^ 
existence of the Supreme. We may attempt t<» 

1 Kritik der reinen Vemun ffi, p, 015 . 2 Riga, 1788. 

^ Kritik der reinen Vernnn ff-, p. 617. 

4 He must not be understood in a jir.iginatist sense. He did 
not mean that the existence of God is a sj^ocnlation which a 
man may accept or decline ‘at his own risk,’ may adopt 
‘ because up to the present it works,’ or because inferences can 
he drawn from it which gratify the believer. The faitli of 
whirls he speaks has its foundation in the conviction that the 
law of duty is absolute, and this pro})osition Is admitted l)y 
the good man not as an ‘ hypothesis aeA'e])led at his own risk 
to see whether it works,’ or because he chooses to acce)>t it, 
but because, being a good man, he sees it to be true and 
cerUiin. 
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prove the existence of (iie ‘most real bein^ ’ 
entirely a priori [i.c. without the use of any 
‘truth of fact’ as a preinis.s) by ar;^oiin;^ tliat 
existence is included in its very nature — tlie 
ontoJo^dcal jiroof; w e may, departing- from the 
strictly u priori method, employ fJie single truth 
of fact, ‘ something exists,’ as one of our juemisses, 
and then argue to the conclusion that a ‘necessary 
being’ exists—the eosniological j)roof; we may 
include among our premisses specitic assertions 
about the charaeder of the ‘ sometliing tiiat exists ’ ; 
i.e., we may argue from the marks of intelligent 
and ]»enevoIent design in the actual world 
to intelii-cnce and benevolence in its source— 
(he physicu-tlieolc^gical proof. b’ach of these 
proofs IS now to be sliown unsatisfactory. Tlie 
lirst is a pure verbal soj)liism and the second no 
l)etter, and, as })roofH of the existence of Cod, 
botli tlie second and third have to bo eked out by 
a silent combination Nvitli the lirst. 

The refutation of the ‘ onloloj^ical’proof ia one of the best- 
known pasaai^'ea of (lie Criti'jue <>/ I’xtrc Ht'ason. Kant apeaka 
of the ar^:iunent .a.a Die ' ontohij^ocul (or Cartesian) prcxif.' Ho 
examines it only in the form in whirl* it li k been revived by 
Hescyirtes, and was apparently not acquainted with its earlier 
history. His obji'cLion, put brielly, is simply this, that the 
proposition ‘ (gxl (‘.xisls’can onl.v be ^fot out of the concept of 
‘God’ if e.xisrmcc has already hern included in that concciit. 
if I define God as a ‘ realfy existing A”,’of course I ran make 
(he true proposition. ‘If tllcre is such a being as the God thus 
defined, Hum tliat being e.\i.st8.’ Hut 1 am not entitled to 
assert that there is sucli a being, and consequently not 
entitleci to assert the cofiscspjent of t he foregoing hypothetical 
proposition ('God exists') categorically. In fact existence is 
not a real predicate. The concept ‘a hundred dollars’ hu.s 
precisely tJie sanu? content wlicllicr the humlred dollars actually 
exist in njy jxjcket or not. ‘Our concept of an object may 
contain what and as much as you plea.se, nl\\\ wo must go 
outside it to impart existence to the ohject.’i Heure the 
ontol(»gical proof is not really a proof of ari^ thing. ‘Tlie Idea 
of a Supreme Heinj^ is in many respects a most useful Idea, 
hut just because it is merely an Idea it i.s wholly iiuaipable of 
extending our knowledge of what exists by means of itself 
alone.’- Since Hegel undertook to rehabilitate the argument, 
it has been fashionable to retort on Kant that, thougdi it may 
be true that tlie real existence of a sum of a hundred doll.ars 
cannot he inferred from anal) sis of the corresponding concept, 
the case is wholly altered when we come to deal with the uniipie 
and exalted conreui of the Supreme lieing. The luesent 
writer does not feel that Hegel’s wittici.sms on this point are 
any answer to Kant’s criticism. Kant is certainly right in 
.saying that mere success in dofitdng aconcei>t without cou- 
tradictioii din-s not in general warrant our as.serting that the 
c.oncept has an ‘extension.’ The logical investigations which 
l.ave issued in the creation of the modern ‘ exact ’ or ‘ symbolic ' 
logic of Frege, I’eaiio, and Russell have made this point even 
clearer than it could have been to the first readers of the 
Critique. If it is immediately evident that there is a momher 
of tlie unit-class of which ‘Hui)rcme lieing’ is tiie clas.s-narnc, 
there is neilher room nor need for proof. If this is not 
immediately evident, proof is wanted. In general it cannot 
be inferred from the definition of a class that t.he class has 
memhers. If the class ‘supreme being’ or ‘most real being’ 

IS an excejitinn, we reipiire proof that it is an exception to (he 
rule, and rieither Hegel nor any one else has ever otyore<I 
.anything in tlie way of proof. Thus, as against Descartes, 
Kant’s argument is, in the present writer’s opinion, decisive. 

Nor does he see that the original Aiiselinian proof fares any 
better. It is not directly toucliecl by Kant’s denial that 
existence is a predicate, since Anselm does not rest hi.s case on 
the assertion tliat existence i.sa jircdicate. Rut Kant’s counter¬ 
argument can eijually be statc'd without raising this question. 
Whether oxi.st<Mico is a predii^a!e or not, it is equally true that 
ue are not entitled to infer from the hyjiothetical proposition, 

‘If there is a God, that Gtyl is an existent,' the ca(.egorical 
proposition, ‘God is an existent’; and this is what Anselm 
tries to do. He is really committed, as every defender of the 
ontological line of arg^ument must he, to the attempt to jirove 
(bat It is irrational to suppose that there might have exi.sted 
nothing at all. In point of fact most of tho.se who have tried 
to turn tho edge of Kant’s criticism ha\e not attempted so 
desperate a tivsk. They have eonsciouNlv or uncon.sciously 
assumed as a premiss the iiroposition that something exists, 
and have been content to argue that, since sometliing exists, 

God exists also. In doing this they tacitly admit the truth 
of thi! contention of Kant and iSt. ’rhornas tliat no purely 
a priori proof of theism is possible. 

Kant’s attack on the cosmological proof is more elaborate 
and, in the present writer's opinion, less successful. The re¬ 
jection of the ontological proof does not depend in tho least on 
the aeceptaru e of the peculiar theory of knovvledge expounded 
Jn the Criti<pii'. The proof had been rightly treated os a 
Bophwm in all the prccritical essays in which Kant deals with 

’ Krifik der reinen Fcmim/f2, p. C'.'tQ. - Jb. 


I the foundations of natural theology. The ca.se of the cosmo¬ 
logical argument is dilFerent; Kant’s own jirecritiiuvl proof, 
based on the need for an actual ground of real possibility, vv^as 
itsell a form of the eosniological proof, and is thus among tho 
inferences now rejected as illegitimate. W’e may therefore 
export to find that the rejection of this t\ pe of argument does 
dt'pend on the 8j)ecial critical theory of the limits of human 
knouledg-e, and is thus only valid on the hypothesis that the 
doctrines of the Critique are accepted. The typical form of the 
proof as stated in the Crtdque for examination is this : (a) If 
anything exists, an absolutely necessary being exists; bnt at 
least one thing (viz. myself) exi.sts ; ergo an absolutely necessary 
being exists; (b) a neces.sary being must be completely deter¬ 
mined by its concept; the only concept which thus completely 
determines an object is the concept of the ens rralissiinuni-, 
ergo the conc'ept of tho enn realixshnntn is the only one by 
means of vvhicfi a necessary being can be thought; i.e., a 
.Supreme Reing neces.sarily exists. The argument Unis consists 
I of tv\o stages: first, the proof that, because at least one thing 
exists, a necessary being exists, and, second, tho proof that a 
necessary being can only lie the Supreme Reing, 

Kant denounces this cosmological argument with special 
vehemence, as was only natural in one who had until bis late 
middle age built on it with perfect confidence and then come 
to distrust it. His tone in criticizing it is not unlike that of a 
rather unscrupulous attorney determined to secure a vcr^lict 
against theaccn.Hed party by fair means or foul. He Ix-gins by a 
charge of general fraufiulcm'e. The ('osmolog'ical proof professes 
to appeal to experience, but it is really only the old discredited 
ont-ological argument di.shonestly di.sguised. For it only uses 
the appeal to experience to establish the re.sult: ‘There is a 
being which exists iiece.ssarily.' V\’hen we ask what this being 
is, we are referred back to the emt realinsimum as the onH 
thing w'hich meets the requirements of tlie case. Therefore 
‘ it is only the ontological proof from mere concepts vv'hicli 
contains the force of the demon.stration and the alleged ex 
perience is wholly superfluous.’! 

The complaint is surely unfair. The objection to the onto¬ 
logical argument did not lie in the concept of the ens rralis^i- 
ynnrn, but merely' in the absence of an existential premiss. If, 
then, the new argument supplies the mis.sing existential pre¬ 
miss, It IS no objection to it to say that the necessary being o\ 
which it speaks turn.s out to be the trus realLssirnutn. The 
only legitimate objection would he that the argument does not 
actually supply such an existential premiss os is really needed 
This IS what Kant next ]vr(K:et'd8 to urg'e.’- He complains that 
It ought to be shown that the necessary being is the ens rcalissi- 
mum. To prove this, we reijuire to establish two proposiLii.ns, 
of which one is the simple converse of the other : {a) evorv 
necessary being is an ens realissimiim, {b) every ens realissimnm 
IS a necessary being. Rut this second proposition is ‘deter¬ 
mined merely by a priori conce))(s,’ aiKl therefore ‘the mere 
concept of the most real being’ must be the ground for ascrib¬ 
ing to it necessary existence. Thus we commit the fallai'y of 
the ontological proof, the CHtablishment of a proposition' In 
niere analy sis of concepts. This criticism seems wholly verfehlt 
I he real objection to the ontological proof was that it aimed at 
prov ing an existential propo.sitiun by mere analysis of concepts 
There can be no logical objection to tbe atteinpt to prove by 
such analysis tho hypothetical proposition, ‘ If anything is an 
(or the) euH reali'sitntan, it is ons neeessariutn,' or the simple 
converse, ‘ If anything is ens nece.ssarixun, it is also ens real- 
issimum.’ Iloth those propositions are implications, not asser¬ 
tions of existence; the existential import i.s brought into the 
cosmological argument entirely by the preceding proof, or 
attempted jiroof, that, if anytiiing exists (as wo know to bo 
tbe case), a necessary being exists. Kant is entitled to contend 
that this hu.s not been proved; he is entitled to contend that 
the eipiivalence of ens nrcessariinn and ens reali.ssimvm has 
not been made out. He is not entitled to treat the fact that 
the equivalence is an eipiivalenco of coiK'opt.s as proof of this 
second charge. Up to this point he is merely following the 
recommendation to give a dog a had name and trust to its 
hanging him. We now come to the really relevant part of liis 
onslaught. This consist,s of the following allegations : (1) the 
inference from the contingent to its cause has a meaning only- 
in the sensible world, but the principle of causality is msod in 
this proof to traiiKcnud the scn.^ible world ; (2) the argument 
from the impossibility of an infinite series of causes in the 
sensible world to a first cause is illegitimate ; (h) the very 
notion of necessity presuj.poses conditions upon which the 
necessity in ipiestion depends, and it is therefore imivermi.ssible 
to cut short the regress from proximate to more ultimate con¬ 
ditions by tlie really empty concept of an iincondit ioned neces¬ 
sity; (4) the proof confuses the mere logical possibility of a 
concept (absence of internal contradiction) witn its transcen¬ 
dental pos.sibility, which ‘requires a princ.ijfle estahlishm-' the 
possibility of iicrforming such a synthesis,’ but this latter can 
only be estoblished 'in the field of possible experiences.' All 
Hiese objections are valid only on the hypothesis that the 
Kantian theories about tbe limits of scientific knowledge are 
true, and it has already been contended that this hypothesis 
(involving, as it does, the acceptance of the ‘Transcendental 
Aesthetic' and the consequent recognition of the antinomies of 
the ‘Transcendental Dialectic’ as inevitable) is certainly false 
In particular, it may be replied to (1) that all use of the 
principle of causality involves transcending the sensible world 
comskstent phenomenalism, as the work of such writers as Mach 
Pearson, Avenarius, abundantly shows, is bound to eliminatt 

! Krilik der reinen Vernunft^, p. 636. 2 lb. p. 6.36 
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the calory of oanaality from science; bo (2) that the ‘ coamo- 
logical ai nuinent is notan arj^uinont from tiie iinposaiVjility of 
an inniuLc 8cnc8 of evenis at all. In fact it has been often 
maintained by thinkers who, like Aristotle, deny that the series 
of events has a ftrst term, or, like Ht. Thomas, hold that it can 
only be knovMi by revelation whether the series has a first term 
or not. The real bearin',; of the arj;nment cannot be seen at all, 
so lon^ as we think of causality, a.s Kant does thron{;hout the 
Cntujuit, as a mere rule of uniform connc.Kion between earlier 
and later events. Its real fouivlation is in the conception of 
erticient causality (activity or a;;ency). The point of the ar^;u- 
nient is that, if there is not a First Mover or First Airent (or 
inovers or ‘ a^omts ’ in the plural, as the ease may be), the 
whole hist ory of the world is a mere accident. ThiiiK^s are what 
because there ‘happen to he' such ami such ajfenlH, 
and the reuHon why there are just these aj^ents and no oiliers 
IS that there ‘happen to be ’ (or ‘ to have been’) certain others 
by wiiicb the set llrst mentioned have been produced, ami so 
on in iiidcjinitum. This means that there mi-^ht just as well 
have been no world at all, or one (pnte diirerent from that 
whicli there is. An ultimate pluralistic realism, no doubt, 
might maintain tills thesis, and wo shall have to face it in the 
sequel. Hut it is an iijnoratio HencM to defend it hv assumimg 
phenomenalisman erroneous theory of tlie mathematical 
meaning of inlinite scries. The phenomenalism is furtlier in 
flat contradiction with the presuiiposilions of Kantian ethics, 
for wliich it is indispensable that every human self shall l»e a 
first cause of its own morally ami legally iuqiutahle acts. 

If ‘first (^use' really means nothing intelligible, Kant’s 
practical philosojdiy is no belter than an idle sporting with 
insignillcant words. One must add that the lull rorcc of the 
cosmological argument is only seen when it is comhined with 
the argument from intentional causality. Jf ilie liistorieal 
world-proccsa has a moaning of any kind,‘wliet her its mcauoig 
lies in_ the direclion of events towards an end or result or in 
their internal, (luasi-aesthetic harinony, the explanation of it 
cannot, in the end, he merely that tlie coiiKiiluents of (he 
universe liajipcn to bo what llu^y are. An ultimate plural¬ 
ism must, to be consi.'^tent, deny that there is any meaniiig 
at all in the world-process. Hut, again, the Kantian iiheno- 
nioiialisin alfords no valid reason for entertaimiig this view. 
A.s to the last point, it does dejiend on the speiual jiririciples of 
the critical philosopliy, and, in parti<;o'ar, on the theory that 
an apjieal to Llie senses lies at the rm. t of all valid synthetic 
pro]»osiLions. As liivs already been remarked, this theory is 
sufllciently di-iposed of by tlio simple eonsiderat ion that every 
proposition in the theory of numbers is synthetic in Kant’s 
sense of tlic word. In the present writer’s opinion, then, 
Kant’s attack on the cosmological argument (whii’h he liimself 
clearly regards as the central fe.iturc of his general assault on 
speculative theism) is a complete failure. He proves neither that 
the argument from the fact of exisiem-e to the existence of a 
‘ necessary being’ is fallacious nor that there is any sopliLsm in 
the reasoning by which he himself had formerly established the 
eciuivaletiec of the ‘necessary being' with the perfect or ‘ most 
real ’ being. This does not, of itself, jirove that the cosmological 
argument is \ alid, but it lioes jirove, if the remarks Just made 
are in princiide sound, that, Kant’s objections to the argument 
are unfounded. Kven the complaint that we have no positive 
conception of eitlier ‘necessary’ or ‘most real’ being only 
amounts to the true assert ion that we do not know what it would 
be like to he (Jod—a jiroiiositioii which no reasonable thei-st, 
least of all an ortliodox Christian theologian, need be conccrne<l 
to deny. For the matter of that, I do not know what it would 
be like to be my cat, but that is surely an insulheient reason for 
denying the existence of my cat’s mind. 

Kant's treatment of the argument from intentional causality 
—the ph> sico-thoological proof, as he calls it - may be summar¬ 
ized more hrielly. This argument, which he nsluces to the 
argument from design, lie regards uilh great respect os the 
most aiiciiuit, most olivious, and soundest of all. lie assumes 
it ns ail undoubted fact that nature, so far as we know it, 
exhibits all the marks of intelligent purjiose, and admits that it 
is correct to argue from such marks to a designing intelligence. 
It does not occur to him to explain away the aiqveurauces of 
order and purpose as merely apparent or os the results of any¬ 
thing in the nature of a struggle for cxisteiie.e. He is content 
to call attention to the limitations inqiosed on the argument by 
the imperfection of our knowledge of nature. It is only a part 
of nature with whicli we are acquainted, and any inference 
from the orderliness and juirposiveiiess of tliat }>art to thorough¬ 
going order ami ourposo in nature everywhere has at best a 
degree of probability wliich falls short of certainty. We cannot 
therefore lie sure even of tlu^ unity of the de.signing intelligence, 
since wo do not know that, if all the empirical facts were before 
us, the) would show absolute singleness of design. Even if we 
knew all tlie empirical facts, ami knew that the)' all showed 
perfect unity of purpose, we could only infer that the intelli¬ 
gence which designed the natural order was very wise, very 
good, very powerful We could not argue from any knowledge 
of cnqiirical facts to inlinite wisdom, etc. In partii'ular, we 
onlv detect intelligence in the arrarigon\erit of the ‘ stnll ’ of the 
world, and thus, even if we knew all the facts, we could not use 
them as a proof of the existence of the Supreme Being, but at 
most as a proof of the existence of a demiurge or ‘architect of 
(he universe.’ Thus, if a theologian appears to demonstrate 
the existence of God by the appeal to design in nature, it is 
only because he is illegitimately suppleiuenling his reasoning 
by a concealed appeal to the ontolo;’,ic;d argument. In these 
critici.sms, in which Kant is manifestly justitled, he is, of course, 
urging considerations with whi<’h Hume had already made 


Philo confront Cloanthes. It is abundantly manifest that no 
empirical reasoning e.an establish the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Kant's fin.al result, stated with his usual love foi 
pedantic formal distinctions, i.s given in thi; section of the 
Critique which hears the special title ‘ Oitique of all Theology 
haseil on Speculative Principles of Reason.’ Theology, wo are 
told, may be based on revelation or on mere reason. Rational 
theology, again, may think of its object (God) either as em 
rrali^^Hinium without further specification or witli a further 
determination as the Supreme Intelligence. The firKt is Iran 
scendental theology, and its supporters may be called deists ; the 
second is natural Uu-ology and is the doctrine of the theist. 
Natural theology, once more, may conceive God as the source 
of the order tliat actually exists (the natural order) or as the 
source of an order that ought to exist (moral order). It is only 
consideration of the latter fhat really gives us a rig^ht to postu¬ 
late the existence of a Su)>reme Being ; speculative theology, 
which att-cmjits to establish the existence of God as required to 
exjvlain the order of nature, is, as we have seen, condemned to 
failure, beifause it seeks to prove the reality of a being which 
caiinol be an object of possible exneiicuce. Its value is simply 
that it shows us that there is no logical impossibility inherent 
in the notion of a Supreme Being. Tfiiis it forbids us to assert 
tli.at we know that there is no God, nr ( hat. if ttiere is. He is 
not an intelligCMit being or is inipcrfc'I acd limited like ourselves 
(it saves us from dogmatic filhcisin, deism, and anthropomorph¬ 
ism), and thus Icave.s us free to maiiitaiii the existence of a 
supreme spiritual pnr'ci]»le, if the moral order proves to be 
umiitcHigihle a)i.i,rt from Llic jioslulate tint s u'h a principle 
exisLs. For the present it nnysullic.c to make tvvo observ ations 
on this, 'riunhimul loat (,lod is 'an obji- •,( of po.^sible experience 
tlepends, of coo'rse, on taking a : pv'cilir view of what is meant 
by exficricnce. if It ly indi.spensici to an e.vperience that it 
should liave an ooJccL into wliich '-ense-data enter as con- 
stituents (and Ltn.s is v/liat Kant ai vnys a-ssumes), manifestly 
God cuniio; be open diced. But it uoiv lie ob-erved Hint it is 
no ground of obji- tio-i (k) speculative theology in )varti(.uhir to 
say (.hat it claims to < i\e us kiioui.dge about a being which is 
not an oliject of ‘})o^-jble exjH'rience’ in Hiis sense. The same 
thing is fipially (.rue iirithuu tic or any other part of pure 
matliematics. The in'-' ger.s, <j., are not olijects of ex]K>rience 
in this sense ; still less would it be iioasiblo to maintam that, 
when one utters the well-known proposition, ‘ Every integer 
can be represented as the huui of tour sipiares, of which —except 
in the ca.se of the inU'ger 0—one at least is not 0,’ one is not 
trans'-cridiiig im.s.sihle experience. It would be quite iiupvissible 
b) verify the proposition by examining its validity for each suc¬ 
cessive intcg(.‘r (since there is an infinite number of them). 
Wherever I make a statement about a class with an infinity of 
members, I am dealing with an object which is not, in Kant’s 
sense of the words, an ‘object of a po.ssiblo experience.’ His 
doctrine renoses on the theory of his ‘ Ae.sthetic ’ that, in the 
Case of aritimietical propositions, I con justify such an assertion 
by counting. Hut, though I could, e.j;., prove the proposition 
(pioted to hold gooil for a few cases by actual counting, I mani- 
fe.sLly cannot verify it or any other general proposition of the 
science by this method of appealing to intuition. Again, we 
may fairly ask why experience should be assumed to be con¬ 
cerned only with objects which fall under the ‘ forms of in¬ 
tuition.’ Why are the saint’s moments of vision to be from the 
outset excluded from experience? If they are included, the 
statement that God is not an object of possible experience 
at once becomes questionable. It is a standing defect of the 
CritiqxLc that the concept of experience itself tia.s never been 
subjected by Kant to careful and searching criticism. The 
second observation which naturally suggests itself is that the 
sharp oppo.^ition between speculation and practice might prove 
on a closer examination to bo misleading. All that Kant can 
claim to have shown, even if every one of his charges against 
natural theology could be sustained, is that the facts of physical 
nature do not warrant the tlieistic hypothesis. But It is surely 
as much part of the task of a speculat ive philosophy to explain 
the facts ol the moral as it is to explain the foc.ts of the physical 
order. The absoluteness of moral obligations is a fact of the 
moral order, and, if this fact is only intelligible from the thei.stic 
stAiulpoint, then it may fairly be said that speculative jihilosophy 
is committed to tlieism. This was, indeed, Kant’s own con¬ 
viction, and his hard and fast severance between speculation 
and practice doe.s less than justice to the view ho intends to 
maintain. It gives rise to the misleading suggestion that he 
regards theism as a doctrine which is doubtfully true but had 
liptter be taught to the proletariat with a view to keeping 
them out of mischief and making them conveniently suhmlssive 
to their ‘betters.’ This was not in the least what Kant meant, 
but his unfortunate verbal distinction between theory ana 
practice is what gave colour to the jest of Heine that after 
abolishing God in the first Critique Kant revived Him in the 
second in the interest of his old butler’s morals, as well os to 
the strange view of Bernard Bosanqueti that Kant’s theism is 
an ‘unessential survival.’ 

It Avould be wholly unjust to Kant to coniine 
our attention to the destructive side of his treat¬ 
ment of jihilosophic theism ; even inoi*e inijiortant 
is his positive teachinj^, which will be found most 
fully expressed in tlie Kritik der vrakliscken 
Vernunft.^ If Kant’s object w’as to destroy the 

1 Ksnays and Addresnes, London, 1889, p. 129. 

2 Riga, 1788 (H’.o-A;.?, v. IIO-IM). 
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old speculative natural theolo^^^y, it is even more 
his purpose to rej)lace it hy a posiliv^o moral 
theolo^^y, and it is prol)al)ly true to say that it is 
primarily due to his inlhuuiee that in our own time 
it is mainly ui)oii tluj moral ar^uiment that popular 
theistic philosophy contijiues to l)a.se itself. As 
the Kantian moral theolop^y has often been very 
imperfectly understood by its critics, it is necessary 
(o state Kant’s real [)Osition rather carefully, in 
order to ])ut in tlie clearest liyht the diflcrences 
hetween Kant and th(»s(‘ who hold that the exist- 
(uice of (lod iH'mains after all a ‘pious opinion,’ 
suy;;ested but not e^tabli.sluai by the facts of tlie 
moral life, or those who hold that it is a doctrine 
rt'commended luaiidy by its comfortin^^ character. 
I'o aj){)rcciate the strength of Kant’.s }H)sition, it 
is necessary to understaml that theism is not in 
any sense an arbitrary hypothesis tacked on to 
a system of ethics, or, as Bosanquet calls it, a 
‘survival’ of belated superstition, l)ut a logi(‘ally 
necessary part of ‘practical’ [ilnlosophy. 'I'he 
ar^'ument starts from premi.sses which are taken as 
once for all established in the GrundlcguTif/ zur 
(hr Sittc.n and the Analytic of Piutcti- 
ral licasoyi.^ Tliese jiremisses are as follows, 
d’he object which all moral action has in view is 
/he realization of the higliest or comj)Iete good. 
The com{)lete good means a state of things in which 
the reasonable will finds full and complete satis- 
facfion. Such a state of things iniidies two con¬ 
stituents : virtue (a right state of the will it.self), 
and happiness (by which Kant means, as he says, 
a condition of things in complete accord with the 
rational will, i.e. the successful domination of 
rational will in the universe). If only tlie lirst 
constituent were real, i.c., if the will of every 
rational bcdng were morally wholly good, thfs 
would not of itself be enougli to sat i.-fy the demands 
of the rational will itself. We should not tliink a 
universe satisfactory or rational if it consisted of 
beings of perfect morality whose volitions were 
always defeated and disappointed by the course of 
things. The only condition of things which would 
satisfy our rational demand for the triumph of the 
virtuous will would be one in which every rational 
being should be happy (i.e. should find Ins volition 
ellective), in projiortion to the moral goodness of 
his will. Hie highest gmod—the object of the 
moral will—i.s thus a union of virtue wdth happi¬ 
ness, but a union in which the inner virtue of the 
agent is the condition and cause of his happiness.^ 
80 the highest good means a condition of exi.stence 
in which a rational being is (rr) deserving of happi¬ 
ness, deserving that his ‘ will be done, a.s in heaven 
soil! earth,’® and ( 6 ) has the hapjiiness'which he 
(hiserves as a consequence of his de.serving it. 
(More brielly, the highest good is that the actual 
order of tilings should be a moral order.) But— 
and here comes in the antinomy which Kant thinks 
indispen.sable in a Critique —the princijile, as dis- 

1 Ttiat the Crituyie of PrarXiad Peason should he divided, 
like the Cnlique of Pure lieason, into an ‘Aiuilytio’ and a 
‘ Dialectic’—of course there can be no ‘ Aesthetic’ in this case 
—and that the ‘ Dialectic ' must lia\ e its antinomy is a pure 
pi(‘ce ol pedantic formalism which Kant would have done well 
to (li.vf>c-iise with. 

^ The words of this statement are not precisely those of Kant, 
but have been chosen to express as hrielly and untechnically as 
possible the eubstanee of liis tlioui,dit. It should be (uirefully 
observed tliat the central thoiiKdit is not eRoistic. Kant’s point 
is that tlie ‘ ideal spectator,' apart from any consideration of his 
own haj)j)ines8, would jud;^e unfavourably of a world in which 
the will of the truly virtuous man was constantly thwarted by 
the ' force of circumstance's.’ M}’ own happmc.ss, as he is 
cari'ful Uj state, only comes into the consideration in so fur as I 
nm one amori;,^ tlie many rational and responsible being.s in the 
universe. Nor is hap|>ineHs understood in a merely hedonistic 
way. It is the condition in which thin;;s liappen ‘according to 
onr will ’ — i.f. in whieli the rational will is really effectual. 

^ In fact, thou'.^h Kant would have been horrified by so 
‘fanatical’ a plirase, he is at bottom (juite a^freed with 
Dionysius’ that ‘deincation’ (dtioao:) is the ultimate goal of 
[lie moral life. 


tiriguislicd from the object, of the virtuoii.s v ill is 
alway.s to act from reverence for the unconditional 
obligatorine.ss of the moral law, without any con- 
.sideration of the results of our conduct. We 
must, as moral bc'ings, will the highest good, yet 
we must also, as moral beings, will to do l iglit for 
its own sak(', without even asking the question 
whether our riglit actions will result in bringing 
about this good or not. We cannot escape from 
this antinomy, as Kant bolds we can from those 
of speculative reason, by dismissing it as illusory, 
for we are under absolute obligation to be virtuous, 
and we cannot be really virtuous without desii ing 
the highe.st good, nor yet can we be really virtuoua 
if we allow this desire to atl'ect our will to do riglit 
because it is right, regardless of consequences. 
Tliu.s, if morality is to be more than an emjity 
dream, the union of virtue and happiness must be 
realized, though wo must not set ourselves to realize 
it by treating virtuous action as a means to it. The 
realization of the univui must be brouglit about for 
us, not by us. Now, e.xperience shows abundantly 
that in tiio cniivirically known system of nature 
there is no dependence of bapjiiness on virtue. 
The most virtuous man is not regularly the man 
who.se will is actually done ‘ in earth,’ nor the man 
whose will is done the man who.se volitions are 
morally purest. The union must therefore be 
ellectea for us by a suiiieme power, not our own, 
in the ‘intelligible world’ 'which disposes the 
course of events so that, if we could see the whole 
infinite series at once, we should see that every 
man is happy in proportion to the degree in whi(!h 
lie deserves to be happy. Further, since morality 
demands not merely that the virtuous shall be 
happy but that the haiipiness shall be a conseijuence 
of their virtue, we could not regard the union of 
virtue and happiness as ellected by a mere blind 
‘ natural tendency ’ in things. The virtuous man’s 
virtue must be the motive of the disposing power 
to make him happy—i.e., this disjiosing power 
nust be thought of as an intelligent and absolutely 
loly will. Thus it becomes a postulate of morality 
that there is an absolutely wise and holy Supreme 
Being. We have already seen that the specidative 
use of reason in finding an explanation for natural 
events themselves suggested the h\q)otluisis that 
there is a Supreme Ibdng, thougli all our attempts 
to demonstrate tlie trutli of this hypothesis proved 
to rest on fallacy, ddie consideration of the pre- 
snpjvositions of morality now shows us that, unless 
there is to be a hojiele.ss conllict between our con- 
ce[itioii of the higliest good and the first nrim'iple 
of duty, such a Suiueme Being must really exist 
and, what is more, must be spiritual. Practical 
rea.son then does not introduce us to any new 
idea ; if it did, there miglit be an insoluble con- 
tliet between its suggestions and the results of 
speculative criticism. It only gives us tlie right to 
aflirm a.s a reality what speculative reason ilsidf 
unavoidably suggests as a possibility, the complete 
dependence of the world on a Supreme Being, and 
enables us to determine the character of that Being 
so far as to say that it combines perfect wisdom, 
holiness, and jiuwer. Beyond this moral theology 
cannot go. It tells us what (Jod must he if tlie 
world i.s to have moral order, and it tells us noth¬ 
ing more. Kant pushes this consideration so far 
that he is not content to say with the Neo- 
Platonists and scholastics that we do not know 
(dod secundum essentiarn suam. Recurring to his 
view that an object of possible experience must 
have sensuous constituents (must be given in 
intuition), he in effect denies that we have any 
experience of Cod at all. ‘Mystics’ profess to 
exiierience the divine, hut for that very rea.son 
Kant sets them down summarily as ‘ fanatics’ who 
must not be allowed a hearing. 
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Ihevaluoof Kant’s moral argument for Uioisin 
seems ovule independent of our iud^ment of the 
eritical philosopliy as a whole. The phenomenal- 
ism which IS tlie weakest ijoint of the system only 
alleets Kants unfavonral)le estimate of specilie 
relijriou.s experience. It ni^dit, indeed, he said 
witli an ai»pearance of plaiisil.ihty that (iod as the 
source of the suhordination of nature to the moral 
order is only hrou-ht in to solve a ditticulty which 
Kant has created for himself hy the abstract for¬ 
malism of Ins ethics. No Kantian doctrine has 
come in for more unsparing reprobation than the 
tamous theory that the moral worth of an act 
depends upon its being done from mere reverence 
tor universal law as such, and is destroyed if any 
<lesire for a specific result influences the agent’s 
motives. But, aj)art from this untenable t)i<‘oiy, 
it may be said, there is really no antithesis 
between the supreme object of virtuous willim^ 
and Its true principle ; the realization of the good 
is at once object and princmle. And tlius^the 
uoblem whieli, according to Kant, is solveil for us 
)y the existence of Cod is not a real problem at 
all. \et such criticism surely misses the mark. 

I he problem Kant has in mind still remains when 
the j)ure formalism of his own concej){ion of the 
good will has been dismissed. Om; and the same 
conviction of the absoluteness of moral values, the 
right of SiKaioavi'rj to control the world, comiiels tis 
to pronounce the world evil and our owm moral 
striving a vain show if the highest good is not 
realized or realizable, and also forbids us to aim 
directly at the realization of this highest good by 
doing moral evil that good mav come out of it or 
leaving the right undone because the consequences 
of doing right are judged by us to be, in a certain 
case, bad. It is ceitain that good often comes out 
of moral evil, and that moral integrity itself often 
ilemands action which leads to bad results wliich 
would not have followed if the agent had been 
less virtuou.s.^ Thus, quite independently of any 
special Kantian theses in ethics, we are confronted 
by the dilemma : either the order of things, rightly 
understood (the intelligible world), is a moral 
order and realizes the highest good or the liighest 
good is not realized and all moral ellbrt is senseless 
and foredoomed to failure, in which case the con¬ 
viction of tlie absolute value of the good, on which 
morality is based, is a mere illusion. If this be so, 
tin; argument from the reality of absolute moral 
value.s to the all-wi.se, all-holy, and all-powerful 
Supreme Being, in the j)resent writer’s judgment, 
holds, exactly on the lines on which Kant has con¬ 
ducted it. It is jueciscly the same argument, 
divested of its incidental traj)])ings of Kantian 
‘critical’ phraseology, which 8olovyof compressc!- 
into a sentence when he writes ; 

‘The unconrlitional principle of morality, loffically involvei 
in reliKious e.\pcrier>ce, contains the complete good (or Uu 
right relation of nil to ever} thing) not merely as a demand oi 
an i(iea, but ns an actual power that can fulfil this demand aiK 
create the perf<*ct moral order or Kingdom of God in which the 
absolute signiti(’nnce of every being is realized.’2 

i6. Lotze. — I’his article cannot undertake to 
follow the history of the treatment of tlieisin in 
philosophy beyond Kant vvitli any detail. To do 
so would require a substantial volume, and it 
does not seem to the present writer that anytliing 
which is new in jfrinciple has been added to tin 
arguments for or against theism since Kant." 
development of the moral proof in the Critique oj 
Practical Reason, An exception, however, may 
be made for Lotze, more particularly on the ground 
that he has done so much, in the face of Kant’: 

1 See the entertaining illustrations of this point in V. Solovyof 
The Justification of the Good, Eng. tr., London, 1918, pt. iii 

3 Jb. p. 180. The whole of Solovyofs book is worth readint 
as a corrective to Kant’s thesis that philosophical theology is 
exhausted by the one proposition that God exists. 


ritical repudiation of his own earlier position, tc 
indicate the speculative argument upon which 
Kant himself relied until advanced middle age.^ 

It may seem strange to describe lx)tzc as reanserting the 
^articular version of the cosmological argument which finds in 
jod the neccBsary actual ground of possibilities, in view of the 
fact that Lotze himself, in the chapter on the ‘ I’roofs of the 
Exislemce of God ’ in the GrxindzxKje der Relit]ionsphUosophic, 
nrofesses to have disposed of the cosmological proof in one or 
:wo paragraphs of not very profound criticism. Yetan analysis 
3f his own argument will show that, though it is not quite 
dontir-al with any former staiement of the cosmological proof, 

:t really follows the general lines of Kant’s pre-critical argument 
'or the ‘ being which exists with an ahsolule necessity.’ The 
itarting-point of Lotze's train of tlionght was historii'ally deter- 
uined for him by the necessity of taking up a definite attitude 
:,owards the pliilosophy of Herhart, and to a lesser degree of 
Hegel; this special concern with the problems raised in the 
netaphysicH of Herhart further accounts for the very marked 
influence of I.eihriiz.2 

iOtze starts with the fact of incessHtit change or becoming as 
the most obvious characteristic of the fciqjiriiuil world. The 
great problem of the metapl»\sici.in is to give an intelligible 
account of the pre-conditions of this nnuersal f.act of change.* 
We can neither dismiss change or hecoming as a mere illusion 
'since, even if you deny all ehange in Mie objective world, the 
Ilusion itself has to ho regarded as a process of change in the 
nricr state-s of the exisfents we call minds or souls) nor 

rcHoh e the histoev of the univ( rse into a pro<‘es8 of absolute 
becoming, a wholly la'-xless succession c-f diwonnected states. 
This would he fatal tc Hie v^’'^ihility of all knowledge whatever. 
Change or heco-nn-g, the*', is real, ai d it is always grounded 
change. This is shown t\ our suci'c s in formulating laws of 
natural proi'essos. If we find that A is legularly, though not 
always, followed i'v R, we inu.st supjiosc* that there is a reason 
in the state of thhigs in which A was present why A should be 
replaced by B rather than by 7’ or Q, and, if on special occa¬ 
sions A (which IS coir/ 'oril} fidlowed hy B) is follow’ed h}' P, 
t.hefp must again he a reu.soii wh} it is, on these occasions, 
followed not hy the usual B hut by the unusual P. At the 
stage of reflexion rea' licd in natural scieiK.e we attempt to do 
justice to this deinaml for an intelligihlc interpretation of 
•hang© hy the view tliat the world is made up of a plurality of 
difTerent ‘ things’(^4, B, C . . .), oacli exhiliiting a succession of 
‘ states ’ (ai, ajf ... hi, , iq. Cm, We tlieri say 

that the changes of state of tlie various things are intercon¬ 
nected hy laws according to which a delinite change of ‘slate’ 
in one thing ((’.<]., the ocnirrence of a stale a in /I) gives rise to 
the corresponding change in another (the occurrence of a state 
b in />). This interpretation of the facts, Lotze urges, cannot 
he final. If the universe were really a collection of independ¬ 
ent existents, or ‘ things,' how could the occurrence of a change 
of state in one of these existents be conditioned hy changes of 
state in the rest? The very fact that, e.tj., A only exhibits the 
change from state to state an on the condition that certain 
definite changes occur in a numVicr of other ‘things’ — in a 
word, the ‘interconnexion of things in obedience to determin¬ 
ate laws’—shows that the universe is not an ultimate plurality. 
We are hound to think of it as one being of which what we 
commonly call the various ‘things’are partial expressions or 
activities. We must amend the btatoinont that the changes of 
state in a plurality of things are related according to definite 
formulae into the statement that the one and only real ‘ thing' 
has a determinate nature or character of its own which it 
maintains unimpaired. It is this self-maintenance of the ‘ living 
wliole’ —3/, ns Lotze symViolically calls it — that retjuires that 
the change of which we speak as occurring in the thing A 
should he comjiensated in a definite way by connected changes, 
which we are accustomed to refer to the other things B,C. . . . 
Strictly sneaking, then, every change in any element of 3f is 
correlated with changes in all the rest. Hut some of these 
changes may be minimal and so escape our iiotit:e. Hence we 
are able for our human purposes to formulate laws which con¬ 
nect a definite change in one element w ith <lefinito changes in 
a finite nuinher of ottiers, B, C, D, and treat all the rest of the 
elements as a remainder B, which is irrelevant. The world, 
tlien. IS not a plurality hut a uiiity-in-plurality. How the 
unity IS effected is nuire than we can ever e.xpect to know. We 
may say, ‘The unity is the plurality,’ hut we must remeniher 
that the ‘is’ here is a copula of wliich the concrete modality 


1 Lotze's treatment of the subject is to be found partly in his 
Mrtaphi/.sik, latent ed. Leipzig, 1912, Eng. tr.’-^, ‘2 vol.s , Oxford, 
1887 ; see particularly hk. i. chs. 0-7, with which may lie com¬ 
pared the more condensed Grundzupe der Metaphj/sik, Leipzig, 
1883, Eng. tr., Outlines of Metaphysics, Boston, U.S.A., 1886, 
parlicularlv the chapter ‘Of Causes and Effects ’ (Eng. tr., pp. 
f)7-73), partly in the Grundzuye der Relit/ionsphilosoph le^i, 
Leipzig, 1894. A longer and more popularly w-ritten exposition 
is given in Mikrokos)nuiif>, 3 vols., do. 1H9G-1909, Eng. tr.4, 
Edinburgh. 1894, hk. ix., ‘The Unity of Things.’ Only the 
general outline of Lotze’s doctrine can he dealt with here. 

* It must be remembered that Lotze was necessarily un- 
acijuainted with Leibniz’s most important papers, which were 
mostlv unpublished until after Lotze ha<i arrived at his own 
fundamental doctrines ; hence his version of the earlier philo¬ 
sopher’s thought is not to he implicitly trusted. 

» Tiiis was precisely the problem which hod specially occupied 
Heriiart and the Herbartians. 
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fa not fully known to uh. Jfijt it is iiuportnnt In ho (juite clear 
on one point of (he first importance. The one ‘firing whole’ 
3f is not }>ropcrly deemihed as 'bul>Je<-t to universal Jaws,’ 
If we think of the world as composed of thinirs .subject to 

f general laws, it is quite iinpossible to gi\e any ultiniateJy intel- 
ijfible n(;coiint of tlie relation between the tliing^s and the 
laws. The absolute pn'v.s’ is not a complex of laws, but the 
concrete J/ ami its iiidi'. idiial acta of self-expression and 
solf-niaintenaiK'c. Sim.-c wc are part of the contenfs of Af, we 
can compare facts with facts, k co-ni/,,. likeness and difTerences, 
and 80 come to formulate neral propositions. We can e\'en 
Ci^rry this so far as, when we have formed the notions of ‘ class' 
and ‘ member of a class,’ to think of A/, the real world itsi If, as 
one memfier of a class of worlds, and to speculate on the possi¬ 
bility that there miqbt be others—* pos.siltle’ world.s, as Leibniz 
said. Then we may be led, as Leilmiz was, into the insoluble 
problem why just this world iff, and not a different one W, is real, 
lut thi.s whole way of thinkin^j of possibilities as mefaphysically 
anterior to reality, or of t he hypo* tietical propositions we call laws 
as anterior to ihe imli vidiial fact.s we c.^llI the actualized <‘ases of 
these laws, rests on illusion. MeUiphysically sjaakiny, it is the 
actual nature of M that accounls for our existence and our 
l^ossessiun of the mental capacilies which we exercise in fram¬ 
ing laws and hypotheses. If A/ were other than it is, its ele- i 
merits would be difTerent, and, if we were aiiiony 1 be^e elements, 
our vie\v ,s as to what alternatives are po.ssil>lo woiilil be dilferent 
also. It is a radical error in philosophy to confound loyical 
with mctaphy.sical prionty.f 

Ifow A/ can he the c v xal rroAAd required h>- the theory we 
cannot s.iy in detail. Ibit we can see, at any rate, that A/ can¬ 
not lie material. The only tliiny with which we are acquainted 
which, e\’eu itiipvrfc<'tly, discharges for a part of reality tfio 
functions wliich .1/ must disidiurye for the totality i.s tin* soul 
which at once has or owns a multiiilicily of states or acti\ities 
and would have no life witliont them, and is ,\et aware of it^i 
own unity and its distinction from each and all of these states 
and activities. We are tlius flriven to think of A/ in tennn nt 
spirit. It must he akin to the soul, hut must, at the same 
time, have all tlie difTerences from our souls which result from 
the ooiibideration tliat it iris nulhiny outside it, is wholly uniijue, 
and can meet with no resistance. We are thus Nsl to think <if 
.V a.s an iiiliiiite spiritual and, Lotze ud<is, per.sonal being*, all¬ 
wise (because its knowledge has not to develop under ditfl- 
(^ulties and from i>oint to ivoiiit, like our own), almighty i 
(because it is the absolute priii^, anterior to all ‘ law ’ as W’dl as 
to all fiK't), and, aliove all, all-good (Lotze weakens his cose on 
this point i)y a h.alf-lieartcd tendeniw* to Uvke a hedonist view of 
good, and so to reduce perfect goodness to mere* benevolence '; 
a Platonist would have no ditliculty, since the all-wise must 
have complete knowledge of the good, and to know the good is 
to act it out). M is also ‘out of njiaco’ and ‘ eternal,’ since 
geometrical and rclatiuna are, and are what they are, 

as a coriHei|Uon(;e of M'h e.xisting and being what it is. Thus 
the conception of A[ with which we began as ‘the one real 
being ’ i)a.s.ses into t he concei>t.ion of the almighty and eternal j 
God, and the clo.se of our historical retrospect brings us back 
very close to tlie p<.;sitif)n of Neo-Platonism ag.aiii. It calls for 
remark that, though liOtze's initial account of M, taken by 
itself, would suggest a pantheistic or immanence theory, the 
doctrine, as fulTv worked out, is definitely theistic. Lotze is 
careful to guard himself, even when he says that At in the 
world, by adding lliut * is’ here ha.s a uniipie sense which it has 
in no other judgment, and is conse(}aently not the ‘is’which 
occurs ij) an ordinary identit}'. Later on we find that each 
soul, being aware of iLs ow'u unity, is a real individual distinct 
from God and from every other soul, though it i.s from the 
creating and suKtaiuing activity of Gorl that the soul derives 
this character. And mere inanimate things are held to he a 
supertUiou.s hypothesis. There are, acemding to Lotze, only 
the one living God and His acts. Some of tlieso acts are souls 
with a real spiritual individuality of their own. In this way, 
while avoiding the customary theistic language about the tran¬ 
scendence of God, Lotze secures the same result by inaintain- 
ing not that God is immanent in the world, but that the world 
ia ‘ Immanent ill God.’ The limitation of real individualily to 
souls naturally reminds us of the Nco-PIalonic view that souls 
hold the lowest jilace in the system of nvra, bodies being not 
ovra but ycycofit'ca, * what becomes,’ or fftxoecv twv oyroty, 
‘images of iiyja.' The rehemhlance with Neo-Platonism i.s even 
more marked when Ixitze u.st s his view nt At as the metaphysical 
prius of universal laws or elerrial truths as a ground for 
urging that life, tnith, and good ness are not, as the ArihtoUdi.au 
plirase has it, ‘nalutally prior' God; God is Him.self the 
concrete Life, Truth, and Good. 

17. Logical pluralism.—The foregoing statement 
of the tlieislic Jirgunient as pre.sented by Lotze 
provides an ojijiortunity for con.siiiering the type of 
ultimate plurali.sm of which wo have .'spoken as 
the most serious philo.sophical alternative to 
theism. This t^pe of view is best rejiresented in 
contemporary English philosophy by tlie v/ritings 
of (J. E. Moore and Bertrand Ku.ssell, thongli, a.s 
neither of these authors has ever directly attempted 

1 It will be clear from these lost sentences why the present 
writer regards Ixjtze’a argument for the unity-in-inultitude of 
At as in pnn< iple identical with Kant’s pre-critioal argument for 
a ‘ neccssfiry existent' as the foundation of real poesibility. 


the eonstnicfion of a metaphysical system, W€ 
iini.st be content to indicafe t)ie general view to 
which their studies in logic, etliies, and the philo- 
.sophy of tlie exact .sciences seem to point. A 
pluralism of tlie type in ((ucstioii would take issue 
with Lotze over the validity of the ground on 
which he maintains the existence of studi a being 
as Jf. It would insist on precisely that form of 
‘ dualism ’ which Imtze a.ssiime.s to be iintbinkable 
—the ‘duali.sm’ of actual existence and hypo¬ 
thetical universal law.s. It would be maintained 
that what we actually find the ‘ work! ’ to consist 
of i.s a plurality of existing tiling.*^ standing in a 
complicated net work of relations of all kinds with 
one another, d'hese relations, it would he fiirtlier 
.said, cannot all lie reduced, as Lotze as.sunics, to 
reciprocal causal intei-connexions. Causal con¬ 
nexion is only one of the many types of relation ; 
there are otlier.s, such, c.t/., a.s the mere ‘ together- 
ne.ss ' or S^omjire.scnce ’ which l/inguage rei»r(,'sent.s 
liy the word ‘and,’ the ‘ (lisjnnction ’ symbolized 
by ‘or else,’ and so forth, in which causality is not 
a component at all, Belations are all ‘ unix ersals,’ 
and no relation is an ‘existent,’ while ‘ existent.s ’ 
are all individual. We have to accept it as an 
ultimate fact wliicli perniit.s of no explanation that 
.specific individual existents stand in certain definite 
relations to other speciJic individual existents. To 
jisk why this i.s so is to a.sk a question quite os 
illcgilimate as that which Lotze ascribes to the 
purely mechanical philosophers whom he ridicules 
tor asking ‘ iiow being is made.’ More particularly, 
the special problem wliich leads liutze to fraim* 
the concept of M —the jirohleni how a change of 
‘ slate ’ is brought about, how one thing can 
exhibit a succe.ssion of dilferent states or first 
have a relation to a sei’ond thing and then lose 
it—would be declared illegitimate. According to 
the view which has been mo.st olahoratcly devidoped 
by Bertrand Bussell,* the iiroposition tliat at a 
certain moment A changes its state from to or 
changes it.s relation to B from 7i?, t/O if expri'ssed 
accurately, only means that the whole durafiun of 
yl’s exi.steuce can be resolved into two mutually 
exclusive cla.sses of moments. In any moment of 
the one class A has the state etj, or stands to B 
in the relation ; at any moment of the other 
cla.ss A has the .state <* 3 , or staruks to B in the 
relation And, furtlier, every moment of the 
one class aj come.s before any moment of the other 
cla.ss ttj. There is no moment in the whole con- 
ioint cla.ss aj-4 at which A has both states or 
both relations, and no moment at which it ha.s 
neither. Thus, strictly sjieakin^, there is no such 
luoce.ss as that which Lotze calls cliange, and we 
live, in fact, ‘ in a changeless world.’ Fully thought 
out, this view leads to the position, adopted of 
recent years by Bussell, that all existents really 
exist only at a mathematical instant. What we 
commonly call one and the same thing or one and 
the same mind i.s an inlinite succession of different 
things or minds which wc mistakenly regard a.s 
one, because the tiling or mind wliich exists at a 
moment rn^ separated by a minute interval from a 
preceding moment 7 /q is very much like its prede- 
ce.s.sor. Thus Lotze’s argument is invalidated liy 
denying the reality of tlie facts it is emijloyed to 
make intelligible. As there are no cliangos, in 
the sen.se in whicli Lotze understands the word, 
there is no ground to assert the exi.stence of M 
to account for them. All arguments for the 
reality of a ‘ being which necessarily exists’ are 
thus invalidated ; and it is, further, at least highly 
doubtful whether we can even form the thought of 

1 In Thti PrinciplcH of Afatheynatics, Catnhricljre, l!)h3. The 
later work of Russell arid Wiiitehead, Principia Alathematica, 
Canihridj'e, 1910 and subsequent years, does not assume this 
I metaphvsie. 
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a ‘ being which cannot be conceived not to exist.’ 
Causality, as commonly understood by meta¬ 
physicians, likewise disappears. The causal prin¬ 
ciple reduces to the modest proposition that an 
observed frctjuent se(pience of an event of the 
class p on an event of the class a allords ground for 
the judgnumt that in cases not previously observed 
an event of class p is likely to liave been j>receded 
by an event of class a. How likely this conclusion is 
is then a mere problem in the matliematical theory 
of probability. W’hetlnu all events have causes or 
not remains an oi)en question, and must always 
remain so. It is elear tliat such a tlieory leaves 
no room for theism in ])hilos(jphy. If it is really 
the last word of metaphysics, belief in God loses 
all rational foundation, ihough it is, to be sure, 
still possible that the belief may ‘happen* to be 
true. It must further be admitted that the theory 
has its strong points. It is Ijy no means obvious 
that a philosopher is entitled to assume as axio¬ 
matic such a conviction about the thoroimhgoing 
interconnexion of all events as Lotze mnke.s the 
bfusis of his argument. In what sense or to what 
degree the ‘ world’ is a unity i.sa question to which 
philosopliy inu.st lind the answer. The intercon¬ 
nexion might conceivably be very much looser 
than Lotze is willing to admit. And it s(*ems 
clear Giat the mathematical analysis by wlii<*h the 
particular puzzle about change is climinatetl is, as 
far (xs it entirely justiti(;(l.^ Nor yet can it 

be denied that the very modest stadement to 
which the principle of cau.saiity is reduced is all 
that is recpiiied at any rate for the purposes of 
natural science. 

It still, h(»wevcr, remains a <piestion whether we 
could po.^sibly be content with a logical pluralism 
of (be kind just described as the iinal answer to 
our intcdlectual demand for a rat ional explanation 
(»f tlie world. For the purposes of the preH<‘nt 
article it must be enough to call attention to a 
few of the considerations vhich suggest that such 
a theoiy can only be provisional. One may fairly 
doubt whether it can really be called an exidana- 
(ion or int(u pretation at all. The systtun of inter¬ 
related existents with w hich it presents us as the 
solution of a perennial intellectual problem seems 
to be simply the problem itself stated in an 
unusually abstract w'ay. And it ought to be clear 
that, when it has l)een granted to the full that the 
special problem about the meaning of change ha.s 
been eliminated, there is a more fundamental 
problem which the theory has simply left out of 
account. However true it may be that ‘ w e live in 
a changeless world’—be., that there never is a 
‘moment’ in which anything i.s ‘ passing bom one 
state to another’’*—Lotze’s main content ion, that 
the analysis of the universe into relations and 
existents, which are the terms of the relations 
rests on the uncriticized assumption that the sum 
ces.sive ste{)s of the logical construction by which 
we try to make things intelligible correspond 
exactly to the steps of the real process by which 
‘ being ’ so to say, constructs itself, has been 
l.dt uii’answcrcd. l.ogical pluralism, no less than 
the ‘paiiologisrn’ of Hegel, .simidy assumes that 
the logically prior and the metaidiysically prior aie 
identical. The only dillercnce is that the logic of 
Hegel is so much inferior as logic, lo put tJie 
point in the simplest possible w'ay, wo ,caniiot 
avoid raising tlie question w hy, out of the mtinity 
of relations open to the study of the logician, some 

1 The question is how far docs it Jfo? 
than a mathematical ‘limit’? The Theory of 
becomes important at this point (consult A. 'y^’^ehead. 
Enquiry into the r>rinciples oj yatural hnowlt\l;}r, Cambiultc, 

^^2 Yet It is surely true, as maintained, e.o.. 

‘passage ’Is just the fundamenul fact ^ 

we^se to analyse it. ‘Nature’ is, as I’lato called it, a 

yiYy6fi€yoy. 


and only some are actualized—have existents as 
their terms. Logical pluralism has no answer to 
this inevitable question except that ‘ it happens 
to be so,’ And this is really no answ'er at all. It 
amounts to saying not merely that the w'orld niight 
liave been wholly dillcrent from what it is, but 
that tliere might equally w’ell be no actual exist- 
eiits whatsoever. The theory fails to satisfy us 
for the same sort of reason as that which prevents 
the ontological proof from producing conviction, 
dust as that argument a.ssiinies that ‘ tliere must 
be something,’ so the theory wo are now consider 
ing assunie.s that ‘ tliere might just as w^ell be 
iiotliiiig.* Now, we cannot prove that there must 
he something, nor can we luove tliat tliere inmlit 
have been notliing ; we ha\ e to .start from the faid 
that there is something and that tlii.s soinetliing has 
a definite character. Hence, to tlu; jiresent w-riter, 
Lutze seems right in contending (hat it is the 
character of this soinetliing that accounts for the 
range of logi(;al jiossibilities itself being wdiat it is, 
and Kant in arguing lliat ihei e is an actual ground 
presiijqiosed by the very d i.sLiiu tion between the 
po.ssihle and the iin possible. In fact the logical 
plnralists thmn^eive.-, seem to s.dinit as much w'hen 
tliey rightly in-^i.st that tie- so-called law^s of 
thonghraro law's net of thinking but of things. 

It is therefoie by a rightful (>xigencc of the intel- 
leit itself tliat we are driven to eoneibive of the 
structure of the Avorld as explicable only by tlie 
imdaiihyHically ‘ nrst’ character of the ‘necessary 
being’; and, w'lien once Ave liave taken this step, 
it i.s not Iiard to show that the ‘ iieees.sary being ’ 
must have the character of the rcftlLsshnuvi. It 
must be its own justilicat ion, its ow’ii raison d'Hre. 

H HO much be granted, it follows at ()nce that, 
though we can form no adeijuate positive concept 
of such a Sujueme lleing, the least inadeipiate 
way in w'hicli to think of it is in terms of the 
liighest value.s know'ii to iis--i.e. by analogy with 
the hninaii spirit at its best. How inadequate 
such an analogy is has always been jiatont. Even 
of the liunian spirit at its best w'e can only form 
very inade<]uate notions from wliat w'e see of its 
actual achievements, and our notion of the Supreme 
Reality wdiich is the source of our estimates of 
worth, as of all other possibilities, must neeibs be 
doubly imperfect when it has to be framed in so 
unsatisfactory a way. Rut we can at least say 
that such a being mu.st be all that we mean Avhen 
we think of perfection in oiirselycs, and inlinitely 
more. H we are not satislied with theories wdiieli, 
under a disguise, oiler us the unexplained detail 
of the world a.s its ow n explanation, it is only in 
the thought of the detail a.s ihroughout conditioned 
by the living Good tliat the intellect itself can 
linally acquie.sce. Of course we cannot expect to 
know in particular how each constituent of this 
detail is conseipient on the character of the Good 
—why, t.g., it is ‘ best’ for us in particular to be 
living on the particular planet on which we do 
live, rather tlian any other ; why there should be 
just the number of members of our planetary 
system tliere are ; w hy the range of colours W(; 
can perceive should be neither more nor less ex¬ 
tended than it is; and the like. Rut tlie eonvic- 

. 1 ^11 a, if ia ‘lifipnilsip ih 


tion that all this detail is as it is ‘ because it is 
best ’ gives an adequate reason why it is what it i«, 
even though wo may ho quite unable to see why it 
is best.^ And it is only the tiioiiglit of the denend- 
enco of the world on the absolute Good whicn, by 
removing the artilicial severance between the 
realm of fact and the realm of values, can achieve 

I It would be a superit'.ial ol)j('c,lion to say that ‘ beoause it is 
worst ■ would be also an answer to our questiou. Good (no one 
has done more to insist on the point than Moore) means some¬ 
thing detbiiie and positive. So ‘best’ has a meaning, but 
‘worst’ bos none, any niore than 
can be crookeder ’ has. 


* so crooked th.at nothing 
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the solution of the supreme iiit(‘lh'etual |)rohleui 
the reeoncilial ion of science with life. 

These considerations .sii^^yest certain further re 
flexions on tlio limitations of logical pluralism 
The whole theory lias manifestly been thought oui 
in the exclusive interest of jmre mathematics and 
the ap[*lication of mathematics in the natura" 
sciences, and for that purpose it works admirably, 
l>ut there is more in heaven and earth than these 
sciences take into account. Even within their 
limits it remains to be seen whether the theory as 
it stands will really do all that a philosophy of the 
sciemes should. The fundamental difliculty is 
that it is a conseouence of the theory that, as has 
already been saia, the establishment of scientific 
laws by induction comes to be simjily a problem in 
the theory of probabilities. Hut the theory of 
probabilities, taken by itself, seems to ^’ivo us no 
^.^round whatever for attributing to the comdusion 
of an inductive generalization any finiteprobabilil y, 
however small.^ Science would thus seem to be 
impossible in piincii)le unless .some as yet jin- 
discovered premiss for induction, which is not 
included in the theory of probabilities, can be 
unearthed ; and it remains to be .seen whether 
such a piHuniss, if discovered, is consisttmt with 
the rest of the theory. Again, the rej>lacing of 
the individual existonts of popular common sense 
and ordinary science by infinite series of momentary 
individuals seems an absolutely necessary conse¬ 
quence of the initial a.ssumption of the theory, 
and, 80 far as the things of the external world as 
conceived by common sense, or the constituents of 
the physical order os conceived by the physicist, 
are concerned, there might be no difliculty about 
it.‘'^ Hut it is quite another question whether the 
substitution does not destroy the whole signilicance 
of the moral realm, the system of intelligent spirits. 
It is not merely that it creates a (lifiiculty in 
psychology, thougli .surely it does create such a 
difliculty. The immediate witness of consciousness 
to onr identity as snlqccts of ex[»crience is a real 
fact wliicli no logical theory about the constitution 
of tlie world has a right to ignore. It may bo that 
‘the mind thinks not always,’ that there are 
intervals in whicli eacli of us is wholly uncon.scious, 
though such evidence as we liave does not seem 
favourable to the supposition ; but, at least wdieu 
we are conscious, every conscious act fills an actual 
interval and yet has its absnhitely unitary char¬ 
acter. A ‘duration,’ thougli a brief one, is neces¬ 
sary to think tlie siinple.st proposition, and much 
more to draw the easiest inference. Yet tlie 
thinking of the proposition or the making of tlie 
inference is a unitary act only intelligible as 
the act of a unitary intelligence. It is nonsensical 
to say that, wlien I think ‘ God is,’ this thought, 
as a mental event, is really made up of an infinity 
of nioineiitary ‘mental states’ of similar buf, 
numerically ditierent minds, or tliat the ‘ I’ whicli 
resolves on a given act and the ‘I’ whi(di carries 
out the K’solve are each an infinity of diflerent 
‘ Ts ’ with a farther infinity of still diflerent ‘ I’s’ 
between tln'm. Only the elementary blunder in 
analysis of resolving activity into mere siicce.ssion 
can account for the promulgation of such a view. 
It is a still more serious imitter that the doctrine 
is wholly incompatible with the fundamental pre¬ 
requisites of ethics. Tliis })oint is cajiahleof being 
developed in great detail and from more than one 
side, hut in principle it should be enough to .say 
that the denml of permanent personality is fatal 
to the concejition of personality as having moral 

^ See the acute discus.sion by C. D. Broad, in Mind, new ser., 
cviii. ss 9 - 4 () 4 ^ and tiie criticisms of P. E. B. Jourdain, Mind, 
new ser., cx. l()2-l.Se. Jonrdain’s criticisms do not seem to the 
present writer to arTcH the soundness of Broad’s contentions. 

2 But the philoso})hieal interpreters of the ‘Theory of 
Rr.Iativit 3 ' ’ would have sometiiinj^ to say on this point. 


worth. If we amiiyse any act upon whicli a moral 
judgment would normally be passed into an infinity 
of momentary phases, no moral jtrctlicate can be 
ascribed to any one of tlieso .stages. 'I’lie moral 
judgment for approval or condemnation lias no 
meaning if it be applied to any sucli single st.age ; 
to be significant, it must be passed on the whole 
act, considered as one, and as an expression in act 
of the inner will of a subject who is one and the 
same from its first inception in tliought to its com- 
plelion. Similarly the notion of duty loses all its 
meaning with the relegation of permanent selfhood 
to the realm of illusion. That an act is my duty 
in the present situation means that it is .something 
not yet done, hut which ought to he done and to 
be done by me. Hut if ‘ 1’ only exist at a matlie- 
matical pnnctinri temporis, the proposition that I 
ought now to do a certain act has no longer an in- 
telligihle significance. A merely momentary ‘I’ 
c:in do nothing and can be nothing except just 
what it is; ‘ought’ is a category whicli lias no 
application to it. It is no mere accident that 
Ku.s.s<d} should have drojiped signilic.int hints in 
his latest writings of conversion to the view that 
moral judgments are only ‘ subjective,’ mere ex¬ 
pressions of fundamentally irrational moods. The 
real outcome of a logical pluralism, put forward os 
the ultimate truth about what is, is not even that 
standing dualism of what is and what ought to be 
of wliieli Hotze complains ; it is rather the pro¬ 
nouncement that categories of value (there (‘,an be 
no reason to coniine the conclusion to specifically 
ethical values) are one and all devoid ot an}' real 
apjilication. For those who cannot accept this 
csult, Kant’s moral arguinmit for theism seems to 
he present writer unanswerable. For it is unlv 
f the (Joo<l is also the suiueme prim‘i])le of all 
existence that it becume.s possible to understand 
low what is and what ought to be can form one 
world,’ami from the recognition of the Good as 
he Sujireme Heing theism follows directly. 'I'liis 
icems to he illustrated by the present stale of 
4iiIoso|)hical opinion in onr own country, 'riircjugh- 
nt the thirty years or so, from the seventies of 
he last century onward, in whicli Hegelianism, 
nterpreted with a marked Spinozistie bias, was 
lie dominant philosophy in academic circles, there 
vas a natural tendency to make it almost the test 
)f a man’s pliiIosoT)liical capacity that his attitude 
owards the problems raised by the religious life 
hoiild he an emotional panth(usm ; atheism was 
n discredit as indicative (as indeed it is) of lack of 
nterost in or understanding of the whole realm of 
personal values ; theism as a supposed mark of want 
jf logical tliorougliness. In the present generation 
he issues seem to he clearing. Philosophers are 
lertainly tending, thougli not without exception, 
o range themselves into two canij)s. 'I'hose to 
whom the business of philosojiliy seems to consist 
mainly, if not exclusively, in }>roviding a logical 
basis and a metlnxlology for exact science appear 
:o be identifying theiiiscdves with the docdriim of 
ogical pluralism and t aking up a definitely at he 
Stic attitude whudi involves tlie denial of the 
ibjeetivity of judgments of value ; those, on the 
ther hand, wliu are convinced that the business 
f philosophy is to make life, as well as seieneo, 
iitelligible, and eonseqm'ntly find tliemselviis 
ibliged to maintain the validity of thes«^ categories 
)f wortli apart from which life would have no 
iignificance, are, in the main, declared theists. 

i8. Objections to theism.—It may he desirahhi 
o add some brief observations on certain typ(‘s of 
bjections wliich are often quite sincerely raised 
.gainst a theistic interpretation of the world. In 
rinci[)le none of these ditlicultics are novel ; most 
f tliem find their expression in Hume and may he 
raced hack far behind Hurne to the literature of 
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the ancient world. Popularly Uicho objections are 
often called ‘ scientilic,’ though their only con¬ 
nexion with modern natural science is tiiat its 
discoveries enable some of (hem to he stated in 
a more impressive way. For the most part th(‘v 
are all summed up in tlie antitheological assertion 
of Lucretius that the existing world is too had to 
• Vn- administen‘d by a divine 

intelligence, ‘tanta stat praedita culpa.’ Thus it 
18 urged llmt the sullVriiig „f the ainuuil creation 
18 too great, tile cost of tlie ‘ struggle for existence ’ 
too iiainful for us to aseribe a world like that we 
know to a benevolent Creator. Or, again, it is 
said that an almighty Creator miglit have made 
the human race, in particular, such that it would 
not he exposed as it is to sufleriug, to constant 
struggle with its environment, to tlie consequences 
of i(s own mistakes and wrongdoing. It is then 
inferied that, if there is a superluiman intelligence 
behind nature, that intelligence is either detfeient 
in wisdom or wanting in goodness. Now, obviously, 
criticisms of this kind rest upon [ireinisses which 
may he fairly called in question. One might 
reasonably doubt whether the pessimistic iuterpre- 
tatifin of the facts hi(‘h sees misery predominant 
every where in animal and human li!e has any r<!al 
warrant. To an unbiased observer an animal 
does not seem normally to give signs that it linds 
its existence miserable, and it is notable that, 
suicide is not common among men, and, unh ss the 
stories of the scorpions wliich kill themseU es wlimi 
surrounded by lire are true, a[>paiently as good as 
non-existent, among the lower animals. 'I'lie mis¬ 
use of tlie mctajihorical phrase which d(‘scrihes the 
process by which spceii'S aifi selected f(»r survival 
as a ‘struggle’ is too glaring to need more than a 
word of comment. If competition jtlays a promi¬ 
nent part in the economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, {us it doe.s in tlie economy of 
commerce, it no more follows that the life of < 3 very 
animal, or most animals (and? vegetables), is one 
of wretclicdness than it follows that all or most 
business iik'u are hopelessly miserable.^ Still, of 
course, it may ho said tliat there is, at any rate, 
some sutlering in the world and that perfect good- 
mjss would have permittcsl none at all. Such an 
argummit, however, tacitly assumes that perfect 
goodness can have only one end, a hedonistic one, 
and (bus permits of the answer that whatever the 
end which jicrfcct goodnes.s conjoined with omni¬ 
potence would pro})ose to itself—and we clearly 
are not in a ])ositi()n to say what that end would 
he—it i.s at least unrr'asonahh; to sui)pose that it 
can he the mere promotion of agreeable feeling, an 
end which evmi we ourselves r(;gard as a low one. 
If we could know the jiurposc of creation, it might 
well he that we shouhl see that it is entirely good 
and at tin; same time couhl not he attained without 
the presence of an element of hedonic evil in things. 
Similarly, with respect to the objection based on 
tin; view that it would he ‘better’ that human 
beings should have been jdaced in a world where 
thercT were no unfriendly or intractable environ¬ 
ment to master, and should have been ab initio 
infallible and impeccable, it is obvious that it loses 
its force if we decline to assume (1) the h(;doiiisti< 
idontitication of good with jileasurc, and (2) tin 
proposition that the good of the human race mus 
)e the sole or at least the principal design of God 
If God’s aim in dealing with us is to educate ii; 
into nolde character—a much worthier aim than 
that of making us comfortable—it may well he 
that such an end could not be obtained excc])t by 
the discipline of struggle with our surroundings, 
with our own mistakes and our own misdeeds. 

1 And is it possible, in the present state of knowledge, t< 
regard ‘competition’ as pl.aving anything like the part Darwii 
assigned to it in determining the fate of ' varieties’'!' 


^or have we the right to assume that the human 
ace must necessarily he the sole or even the chief 
hject of the divine care; we do know, unles.s 
(hies is a delusion, that a human soul is a thing 
f absolute worth ; that it is of higher worth than 
verything else which God has created is more 
ban we can know. Imleed there is a rival ohjec- 
ion which proceeds on the op[)Osite assumption. 
rVe are asked to think of the enormous spaces 
'eveah;d to us by astronomy and the number and 
)nlk of the heavenly bodies, and then to rcdlect on 
he ahsurdity of supposing that the fate of the 
nhahitants of one petty jilanet can count for any- 
/hing in the scheme of thi; universe. Yet it is 
;lear that here, too, the antitheist is reasoning (if 
t can be called reasoning) upon a false assumption. 
He is assuming that we know that the absolute 
vorth of a member of tin; unive rse; is estimated by 
ts hulk and duration. Man » iu-.t he of little value 
n the se;heine of (Lings because his body is tiny 
ind its lifetime .short, i’lainly we have no right 
o make serious ohje'e-tiuiis lo the theist’s heliei in 
jewel’s care for man on such Duimv grounds. If we 
o not know tlmt man is tlie^ tliio ^Mjf highest worth 
ri the cr(;ation, neit'ou' do wi; know that he is not. 
'’he one tiling \NhiC.h a theist can adirm is tliat the 
absolutes woiMi e>f moral pe;isonality must be re- 
pe‘e;ted in a .-ystem which is the work of Gfid. 
dustorum anim.re in manu Dei sunt’; that is all 
v <3 can say, hut surely it sullices. If the Good is 
he principle of aciiiality, that means that we can 
my that a thing has come; to l>e because it was 
)(;tter that it .sliould he tliaii that it should not; 
t is where and when it is hceiause t.his is hetl(;r 
han that it shoeild f>e e)therwhe;r(; anel otherwlum ; 
hat befalls it whieL eloes befall it hccjiuse; it is 
best that it should befall—God is alike Createu’, 
Ih'ovidenee, and dndge of His creatures. Of coursey 
f we had no grounds at all for our theistie con- 
ietion, difHciilties like those mentioned might 
orhid us to entertain it as a mere ‘extra’ belief. 
I>ut, if it is true, as has been ur'md in this article, 
hat soecnlation and practice alike point to the; 
eternal nature of God as the object in which both 
find their completion, we have a double exigence 
>f the practical and the speculative reason on the 
ide or theism, and in tlie presence of such an 
exigence we are justified in ap])lying Newman’s 
remark that ‘ a thousand difhculties do not amount 
to one doubt.’ One might add that there is a t hird 
exigence -the specifically religious. It would he 
jierhaps a more serious objection to theism tiian 
any we have yet considered to urge tliat our wliole 
])roecdure in looking for a First (kause is vitiated 
oy one -vious fallacy. The world, it might he 
said, even if it lias attained its present structure 
as tlie result of processes whitdi are in the last 
resort reducible to mere reilistrihutions of un¬ 
intelligent primary constituents, directed by no 
miml and having no end, still must, of course, liave 
a |)crfectly ileterminate structure, and, as we our¬ 
selves happen to he included iu that structure, of 
course we inevitably discover adajitatioris in our 
environment to our sjiecial needs, and are led to 
fancy that such adaptations are evidence of the 
direction of the world by an intelligence which 
aims at supplying onr needs. But the real fact is 
simply that it is not the world that has been 
adajited to us, hut we who have learned and are 
learning to adai)t ourselves to the world. If we 
did not so ada[)t ourselves, we should not he here, 
and, if a time ever comes Avlien onr eajiaeity for 
such ‘adiustiiicnt’ of our ‘inner relations’ to the 
‘outer relations’ is exhausted, we sliall cease to Ik; 
here. If the actual course of events had hci n 
dillerent, all the reactions which we now call 
good, because they further adaptation, might have 
hindered it, and those which now bin ler it might 
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have furtliered it. If in such a state of tliin^^s 
there luul been reflecting bein^^s at all, they, jud^^ 
in^ from their ytjin(l{»oint, would have called ^oo( 
all that we think evil, and evil all that we think 
^mod. They would have inferred benevolent divine 
activity from the existence of conditions which we 
should rc;i(<'ird as indicat in^^ tlie control of nature 
by m-‘ihToiant ‘ diabolical ’ intelli<j[eiices ; and their 
infeifuices would have just as mucli foundation as 
ours, 'l'l)cs(? (Dnsiderations, it mi;^ht be said, are 
a reduct'nj ad absiir(him not merely of all atlemj)t.'- 
to reason fi <nn ‘ Nature iin to Nature’s (aod,’ but 
of tlie uKJial ar;^Miment itself, since they show after 
all that standards of valuation are and must be in 
the end jmrel}' subjective. Since the human race 
('xists, and so lon^ a.s it continues to m.aintain 
its('lf, theia; must, of course, be no irri'soluble <iis- 
cord l)eLween human estitnates of value and the 
actual conditions of exi.stence. Hut, as the illus¬ 
tration shows, we liave no ri^ht whatever to ar^uo 
from this simple and obvious fact to the dependence 
of existence on an absolute ‘ (rood.’ In fact, any of 
the races which have ‘gone under’ in the struggle 
for existence would be equally justified in asserting 
that existence de{)ends on tlie absolute ‘ bwil.’ 
Hero, as it seein.s to the pres('nt writer, we are 
confronted by the real ultimate dilliculty for 
theism. If there i.s, after all, no realm of al)sol>ite 
values, a line of thought which is throughout 
determined by the conviction that the realm of 
facts and the realm of values cannot be .separated 
must manifestly be futile. It is ju.st the recurrent 
fear that the ‘ realm of value.s’ may turn out to be 
a fiction of our imagination that is, in speculation, 
the last enemy to be overcome, llow is it to bo 
juet? d’he answer, it may be siiggested, is the old 
one, given in tlie memorable utterance of Pas<‘al : 
‘'I'll ne me chercherais pas si tu ne me po.sscdais. 
Ne t’inquibte done pa.s. ^ 'I'he .sentence.s may be 
apj)li(‘d to ultimate doubt about the reality of 
every kind of human value. Is a man tempted to 
doubt whether there really i.s any absolute and 
certain truth, whether ail our ‘truths’ may not be 
mere ‘human’or even ‘personal’ points of view, 
l3poruir 56^ai ati ovk (ei irlcrrif d\y]0-/i^ 1 Let him be- 
tliink himself that it is only because he is not un¬ 
acquainted with truths that he can frame the 
notion of the absolutely true, and only because he 
has framed the notion that he can raise his doubt. 
So it is only because we are all along secretly aware 
that there are things which we ought uncondition¬ 
ally to do that the question Avhethcr any given 
accepted obligation is really unconditionai can so 
much as be j)ut. If we knew no beauty, wo could 
not even esk ourselves wiiether our judgments 
about beauty nest on illusion. In like manner it 
is only hccausc the absolutely Good and utterly 
Adorabb* has not left Himself without a witness 
in our hearts that w’e ft'cl the need of an object to 
w’orsliip and are driven on from the worship of 
trees, or s( reams, or animals, (w mighty men, or 
anthropomorphic deities, bnvards an object in 
wiiicli our adoiation can at last lind rest because 
tliat on wliicJi it i.s directed is adequate to sustain 
it. Prayer and adoratimi nei’d no more iustilica- 
tion than the questioning attitude towards thing.s 
which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things (T beauty wiiich leads to art, or the desire 
to do right wiiiiii leads to nior.’ility. It is not for 
nothing that man, as the Greeks said, is the only 
animal who has a god. If w'e look at the matter 
from this [)oint of vieAV, we may fairly .say that 
t he Stoic ap[»eal to tha coTiscnsus f/entlinn, though 
no formal dmuonstration, still contains a thought 
which goes to the very root of things. There are, 
of course, individual men who do not feel the 
impulse to seek for Him whom they may w’orship 
1 vii, 555 (ed. Brunachvir'j,'', Paris, 1905). 


wdth a ratio?i(ibilc obseqiimin, as there are men 
w'ith no sense of humour, or men to whom music 
means nothing, or men w'ho cannot be made to see 
that the dill'erence betw'cen right and wrong is 
anything more than the dillerence betw'een what 
society wdll allow them to do and what it will not 
let them do without making them un(H)mfortahle. 
The existence of such individuals is about as im¬ 
portant in any one of these cases as in any other. 
Nor docs the number of such men wdthout a religion 
.seem to be on the increase. In our ow n day the 
only ellect of persuading men that the Most High 
Is a dream ap[)cais to be that they transfer their 
worship to the demonstrably not most high ; we 
get such quaint aberrations as the Comtist worship 
of ‘humanity,’ or the eliwation of Marxian Social¬ 
ism into a faith. Tlie one ri'al question is not 
what certain individuals are unable to feel the 
necessity of searching for, but what those who do 
seek find, sed (quid inve.nicntibus ? The lives of 
the ‘saints’ are the real answer of theism to the 
last insistent perpl(‘xities of the doubter w’ho lurk.s 
in each of us. Others, without the theist’s faith, 
have often led noble lives ; they have fought a 
goo<i fight with the iintowardness of a worhl which 
they liave believed in their hearts to be stu[>id or 
malignant; yet the most clear-sighted among 
them, like Huxley, have confessed that mortal 
heroism is a losing game, a battle with the cosmic 
forces. Such heroes, after all, do but ajiply to the 
universe the saying of the Emperor Marcus about 
base men: ‘I'lie finest revenge is not to become 
like them ’; they have revenged themselves on the 
w'orld. What they lack—and one does not see 
how the lack is to be made good—is the secret of 
spiritual joy which belongs to those who are 
assured that it is the Good which is su[)reme in 
heaven and In earth. It would be tempting (o 
develo[) this argument farther, from a slightly 
difi’ereut point of view—that of love, d'o love, no 
less than to worshii), it may be said, is an ultimate 
human need. At least, if a man does not feel the 
mperativeness of tlie need, we should [irobably 
.say there W'as something ‘ inhuman ’ about him. 
-\nd love too, like w'orshije seeks its ade(|uate 
dqect that which, wdtbout any yielding to 
llusion, a man can love wdth all his heart and 
nind and strength. Love, wdth no limitations, if 
t is clear-sighted, for us at least must be an amor 
t.vccm/cu.9, and, as it has its source in good (for real 
ove is ahvays for what is good, not for wdiat is 
evil, in its object), so, unless it can at last rest in 
the supreme Good, which is good altogether, it 
must remain unsatislied. Ihit wo cannot here 
pursue the point f.irther. Only one thing more 
will be said in conclusion, and that for the believer 
n ‘.science’ who scruples at admitting the reality 
jf the (Joed. ^Vdly do we believe in science at all ? 
Why do we, as we mu.st if we have thi.s belief, 
refuse to entertain the possibility that the ‘ i»ro- 
gre.^s of science’ is only bringing us nearer to a 
point at wdiieh the whole construction wmnld he 
ound to culminate in manifest and hofxdc^ss con- 
radictions? As a mere logical possibility thme 
neem.s to he nothing absurd about the .sugge.sti<jii. 
If we dismi.ss it, as w'e do, it is because we 
believe that knowlotlge is good, and ))ecause in 
)ur lioarts, whatever we may say wdth our li})s, 
we believe that the Good is real. Therefore, 
ittle as we know of tlie facts of the world, w'e 
work on in confidence that, however drastically 
die di.scovery of new facts may compel us to 
modify our .statements of truth and to supersc'de 
IS provisional results we once thought established 
lor ever, no new fact of the infinity which might 
be discovered in an endless ‘progre.ss’ will ever 
bow that ‘science’ has been a .secular niglitmare 
•f the race. 
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Kte/mal Life, Edinburgh, 1912; W. R. Inge, The Philosojdiy 
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Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901; 
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Human Mind, do. 1919; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea 
of God (Clifford Loots.), Oxford, 1917 ; B. Russell, Critical 
Exposition of the. Philosophy of Leibniz, Camhrid^je, 1900, The. 
Principles of Mathematics, L, lOOIl, Philosonhxcal Essays, 
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Our Knowledge of the. External World, (Chicago and liondon, 
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Conte, G. H. Howison, S. E. Mezes, 'The Conception of <iod, 
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Moral Values and the Idea of (}od (Clifford Lects ), Clambreli^^e, 
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A. It. 'Paylor. 

THEOCRACY. —'Pho term ‘theocniey’ was 
coined by Josejihu.s,^ upon the analo;,^y of ‘aristoc¬ 
racy ’ and ‘ democracy,’ to denote a (UM tain kind 
of national polity. Any tribe or state tliat claims 
bo be {governed by a god or gods may be called a 
‘theocracy.’ History Inis many rlitl’crent types; 
e.fj., tlie theocratic icboi underlies Brahmanism, 
Islam, the papacy, and the theory of ‘ kin<;slnp by 
divine right.’ Yet there is jirohahly no historical 
instance of a ‘ pure ’ theocracy, dust as the British 
constitution to-<lay, wliilc jircdominantly demo- 
ci'atic, has monarcliit*- elements, so of old time tlio 
Hebrew commonwealth, for examiilo, while pris 
(lominaiitly tlieocratic, had democratic elements. 
DitVerent polities are distinguishable historic:illy, 
not because a single j)rinci[)le exhausts them, hut 
because some one jiriiiciple is dominant within 
them. The idea of government by God was the 
dominant one in Israelite jiolity. In this way it 
was unique, as d(3se[)hns claimed, among the 
politics of his time. It is the leading instance 
of theocracy for all times. It is the only one 
discussed here. 

d'lieocracy came to Israel by survival. 'Pin 
earliest form of human society, so tar as anthro]) 
ology has yet discovered, was tint clan or kindred 
I'^roii]). This ajijiears to have been world-wide 
?n religion it was ‘ lienotheistic,’ a particular go( 
belonging to a particular clan. He was part o 
it, as much a part as any human member. Hi 
relation to it was too many-sided to he summed u[ 
in any one word. In some ways a tribe’s gfnl wji: 
like a father, in some like a captain, in some lilo 
a king, and so on. But, as monarchy devidojici 
among the Semitic races, tlie relation of the god t 
the tribe came to he chiclly like that of a king 
So, among them as well as elsewhere, there arosi 
the early ‘ lienotheistic ’ ty])e of theocracy. It; 
liest-known examples are Biblical: Cliemosh riile<^ 

1 C. Apion. ii. 16. 


loah, Milcom rul(3d Ammon, dahweh ruled Israel, 
nd so on. Sooner or later, Iiowi'x cr, this kind of 
heocrac.y perished in every settled land except 
'lie. The gods of such tribes as Kdein and Moah 
»as.sed away, with the tribal indepeiideneo, before 
he attack of Assyria, or Babylon, or Persia. In 
l.lier lands polytheism supervened on henotheism. 
'here the gods slowly became rather an appendage 
f tlie stale than its rulers. But in Israel the idea 
f tlie sole rule of a single God survived all the 
icissitudes of history. It survived hy develop- 
neiit. Its liistory is tlie liistory of the way in 
vhich Hebrew thought about Jahweh’s rule evolved 
o meet the varying clialleiige of national need, 

.’o set this out fully would he to write the whole 
tory of Israel. Here a narrower question is in 
'laee; the idea of governmenb by Jaliweli being 
onstaiit in Israel, how did the ulea of \i?> method 
volve ? 

Tin; study of the metliod i)f any kind of polity 
urns largely on th(‘ nat ure of its organs, for almost 
.11 civilized governments rule through organs. Tliis 
s peculiarly so with IheocracicM, since it is only in 
3gend tiiat gods speak directly to tlieir peoj>les. 
osepluis hinisclf, in tho very passage where he 
loins I he word ‘theocracy,’ s]»eaks, not of .Jahweh, 
JUt of Moses, ns ‘our law giver.’ In Israel, as 
IscwhoK', the (*rgaria of theocratic government 
were long associated witli sacred shrines. Horeb, 
Shiloli, and Bedud are instances.^ d'he shrine, so 
<> sjaaik, gave the organ authenticity. When 
louhb or dis[)ute arose about Jahwcli’s Law, appeal 
vould be made to tlie guardians of some great 
lirine.* 'Phese came to form a priestly class. At 
he great shrines, too, tliere soon began to he hooks 
»f .Jaliwch’s here as well tliere were the 

’ew men who could write and read hooks. Tradi- 
ionally, at least, the original Law had been given, 
and its lirst edicts written, at the slirino of Horch 
r Sinai.^ In later times, no doubt, when a Hehi cw 
isited a shrine to learn Jaliwch’s will, its authori/.cil 
'Xtionent, tlie juiest, would not only read the 
ajqiropriatc law, hut (explain it. Sometimes, again, 
he would need to extend an old prmci[)le to meet a 
lew ‘ case.’ So, little hy little, the ‘ Law of Jaliweli ’ 
A'ould insensibly grow. For early Lsraid tlirce things 
A cre indissolulAc—Jahweh’s shrine, Jah well’s hook, 
Jail well’s priest. 'Plio three together formed the 
normal organ of thcociacy. 

The history of pre-monarcliie Israel, however, 
uiH traces of two other tlieucratic organs—the so- 
called ‘ ju'lge’ and tho ‘ prooliet.’ Gf these a dis¬ 
tinctive jilirase is used : ‘ tlie spirit of the Lonl 
cameutioTi’ so-and-so.® The plirase has variants,® 
hut this is its usual form. It is the earliest explana¬ 
tion of the method of theocracy.'^ 'Phere are 
some hints that tho ‘judge’ was usually connected 
with a sacred sjiot.® If so, this theocratic organ 
also cohered with tlie shrine. There was perhai»s 
a similar connexion at lirst hetw^ecn tlie shrine and 
‘ pnqdiesyingn’** Befuve tlie days of Samuel the 

1 Tho ‘ Ark of God ’ was originiilly a kind of movable shrine. 

2 Cf. Ex 21^ and })aralle]s ; I S 2'‘^'> 71^’^*. 

3 Of. Jos 24-'*, Dt lU” I S n)‘3'i. 4 Ex 344. 12. 

6 E.if., .I',r 11'”', Nu 242, 1 H U)i". « Cf. esp. Jp; 634. 

7 It is p(>ssil)lo that hi.stori(;al study will at h'lm^h sprak ol 

three (•ruvnis here instead of two, dist in-znishirg^ the ‘ juUye 
from the w.arrior-' saviour.’ For it 1ms heeii implied afio\y that 
to jndk'*, in the ordinary sense of tlie word (i f. 1 8 8> •'), was 
a funetioM of tho jiriest in Israel ; and this was not oonfmed to 
priests {e.g., Jg l S T'). Sneh ‘ in-lyeswere tl.ounht 

of as onoaris of the ‘ si'irit of Jahweh ' (cf. Nn llCti). 

had‘saved Israel’ (cf. Jg 33i Gi4 etc.) was also such an oryan. 
Not infrc(piently a ‘saviour’ became a judye as well, arul later 
Hebrew writers', used to tho ('oustant union of the captain and 
the jud"'o in the king, treated it us const ant in tlie leaders of 
earl> times too {e.g., Jy 2i'i n 3'.»n '). Yet there seem to have been 
judyes who were neither priests nor ‘saviotirs’ (Jy 103 lys ir.; 
cf. 1 S 79'‘’- 81). To ‘ save Israel,’ to judyc, to serve at a shrine, 
were distinct theocratic functions, thouyli two of them might 
unite in a single man. 

8 Jy 4-1 827, 1 s 7!.'tr., 


f Cf. 1 8 S'-Of. 919. 
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Hebrew ‘ prophet’ was probably hardly more tha; 
the war\deriii;j; saint of other Eastern faiths*—: 
man who lived a separare and so a ‘ holy’ life. I 
all lands these have friMpiented shrines, for, eve 
where they have no ‘ olhrial ’ connexion with th 
ritual, temples oiler the best ojyportunities fo 
the alms by which they live. 'I he first band o 
‘prophets’ named in the Hebrew records appear! 
as * coming do\vn from the high i)lace.’ ‘* Primitiv 
thought does not readily isolate the dillerent organ 
of a god’s activity. 

Scliohirs (litl'er about the degree in which th 
religion of pre-monarchic Israel s\irp.'iss(;d otln; 
tribal faiths, but all allow that within the period 
of th(,‘ monandiy Hebraism became unique, li 
that period all t(ie theo(uatic organs named abov 
)ersisted, but in persisting changed. JCvery othe 
lebrew shrine was eclipsed by the Temple ii 
Jerusalem, and at lengtli disapneared. So, too, 
the Temple became at last the depository of tin 
one recognized hook of Jaiiweh’s Law.** InJcru 
Salem, again, the priesthood of Isracd ultiniatel} 
concentrated. At crises in the history of the 
Southern Kingdom the high • priest sometime: 
playi'd a decisive part,* and there is evidence tha 
the 'reniple had a succession of |iriest-})rea(‘her: 
who surpassed all conlemporary priesthoods in tin 
loftiness of their t(*aching and tlie purity of theii 
lives.® Their permanent mcrnorial is the book o 
Deuteronomy. It was only at the close of the 
monarchy that they became utterly corrupt—a 
fate that also befell the ‘sons of tin* prophets’— 
and even then Jahwelds great witness, Jeremiah 
was born a [)riest. Of the three other theocratic 
functions found in the times before the kings, two 
—leadership in war and judgment in peace—whicl 
had j)re\ionsly often united in a single person' 
now permanently bbmt in the king. While, o: 
course, there were inferior (;a})tain3 and subordin 
ate j\ulges, he was both supreme ca})tain and 
supreme judge. And he was elleclively both. A 
king, unlike the earlier ‘ saviour,’held permanent 
othce, and, unlike the earlier judge, had power to 
enbjrco his decisions. And he was king by the 
will of (Jod. He w'as Jahwelds ‘son,’ as having 
His mind ami acting under His guidance.'^ He 
was ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ At times even a 
wn’cked king fell back ii])on Jalnvelds Jiel{) at the 
pinch of his })eople’s need.® It is true that one 
king after another ‘did that wdiieli was evil in the 
sight of the Lord,’ and so repudiated the righteous 
Hod of Israel, but tlie ideal of a king who, like 
David, did tlie will of Jahweli remained a part of 
the liojie of Israel. Ideally the Hebrew’ iiioiiareliy 
was theocratic. 

The chief glory of monarchic Israel, how’ever, 
w’as its prophets, d’hey were dillerent indeed from 
all otlu'r ‘prophets’! With them the connexion 
of tlu'ocraey wdth shrines, maintained hy (Ih; 
kings,^ began to loosen. At times, again, the 
I>rophet must jierforce denounce tlie [uiest. Yet 
the prophels, more than any else, W’ere the true 
organs of Iheocracy. ‘Thus saith the Lord ’ w'as 
their w’atcLword. 'I'liey spoke under the impulse 
of the Sjurit. In a sense they kept Hod alive. It 
is true that, from the time of Klijali, Israel liegan 
to refuse their guidance, that at bust the Northern 
Kingdom rejected it altogether, and that even 
in Judah they became the leaders only of a 
‘remnant.’ Ibit it w'as just this ‘remnaiit’ that 
meant so much for the future of the world. Israel 

1 1 s 10. 2isif)5, 

3 2k 22H (‘ the ' hook). ■* 2 K 11, 22. 

5 Cf. G. A. Smith, Jt'mmlem, London, 1‘>0S, ii. Ill f. 

® See footnote 7 on p. 287. 

'> Cf. 2 S 7G. The idea of a Divine monarch with an earthly 
vicegerent wa.s (piito eommon in the Semitic world (W. Robert¬ 
son Smith, Reliiii'in of ike S^inites, lect. ii.). 

« E.g., 1 K 2013. » 2 S 0, 1 K 1228 ir.. 


is unique among theocracies because of its 
prophets. 

'rhe Exile w'as a signal proof of their greatness, 
for no other ancient people survived exile. ‘ To 
be carried captive ’ destroyed, as it w'as meant to 
destroy, nations and their gods together. Even in 
exile, however, Israel believed in the rule of its 
Hod. Of this creed the unknowm prophet now 
(tailed ‘ Deutero-Isaiah ’ was i)reacher jiar excel- 
lenre. The Hebrew’ of the Return re-crossed the 
desert under the definite conviction that his Hod 
W'as leading him, as He had led Abraham.* In 
conse(iuence a decisive change in the Hebrew idea 
of theocracy became complete. Erom Isaiah on¬ 
wards the primitive notion that tlieie were as 
many gods as there w ere nations had been gradu¬ 
ally making w'ay for the lielief that there wuis but 
one Hod, and He the master of all nations. Only 
so could Jahweli save Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 
or redeem .ludah from Rabylon. Monotheism now 
entirely supplanted henotheism. While Israel 
was still Jaliu'ch’s ‘ peculiar treasure,’ His theijc- 
racy was no longer limited to Canaan, but 
sw’ayed tlie w’orld. 

Yet the immediate sequel was disappointing. 
‘Judaism’—to use the name appropriate after the 
Return—set out to be a pure theocracy. It rebuilt 
the old sliriiie ; it gathered the ancient books ; at 
bmgtii it made the ancient priesthood paramount. 
Yet it gradually became a s[)len(iid failure. The 
line of jirophets dw’indled aw ay. The Jew s looked 
in vain for kings like David. At last no jiriest 
dared, in the Lord’s name, to add to His La^v, 
And it seemed clear, Ixasides, tliat tlie Lord did 
not rule the w'orld. 'rin'ocracies tend to become 
hierarchies, and hierarchies tend to st.agnate. 
Israel w'as now’ a lii(;rarchy, aad it looked as 
though Jahweli would sink to tliti level of tlie 
gods who liad done great things in the past, Init 
who did nothing in the present. The Jewish 
theocracy thre.'itcned to ‘ fossilize.’ 

Yet it (‘scaped this fate. As the Psalms of the 
period show’, there were always Jews wdio practised 
tlie creed that their Hod was still alive, and they 
knew th.at His time w’ould come. The book of 
Daniel bears the same witness in a dillerent way. 
It is th(5 first apocalypse, and all apocalypses are 
tlie()(;ratic. So, again, in its owm w’ay, is the hook 
of Esther. The distinctive note of this epoch is 
not really its corisummated ritual or its completed 
daw, but its unextinguished hope. Israel believed 
liat the future, as the past, w'as its Hod's and its 
own. There would he a }ierfect theocracy yet ! 
Tli(i Kingdom of Hod would come ! 

There w'ere two leading opinions about the way 
>f its corning, readily se[)aiable in thought, 
hough not always separated in fact. The one 
qunion found its aptest expression in the apoca- 
ypses. Rro.adly sjieaking, these expected a 
Hiigdom based on force, in w'hich the Jew would 
•ule all other nations—a kingdom -vvori and main¬ 
lined by a superhuman organ of Hod. Tliis 
ipinion laid hold of the external form of the old 
heocracy, kingship. It had an element of truth 
n it, for the N'l' has an apocalyjise. In the in¬ 
terval before the perfect kingdom comes Christ 
loes ‘over rule’ all things and men, and this is a 
iicocratie idea. Yet tlie other o})inion is final for 
Ihristiaiiity. Its earlier exponents w^ere some of 
he later rsalniists ; it lived in the quiet circles 
hat ‘ waited for the consolation of Israel ’; its 
rerfect [ueachcr was Jesus. He ac(^epted tli (3 
brase ‘ the Kingdom of Hod,’ and so looked for a 
heocra(;y, but He gave the phrase His owm ex- 
iosition and laid down the true method of the 
vingdom’.s coming. It has been seen above 
hat from the first a man who was the organ of 
* Cf. Ezr 8‘-». 
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Jahweh was thought of as ‘ filled with ’ His Spirit. 
This was why and how he knew God’s will. More 
than once it had been discerned, even by OT 
thinkers, that a perfect theocracy, therefore, 
could come only if all its citizens, and not a few 
only, had the S])irit of Jalnveli.* This idea is 
really central in Jesus’teaching, though He was 
able to teach it only as men were able to bear it. 
With the Acts of tlie Apostles it became explicitly 
the master principle of Christianity. At the same 
time there began the evolution of the Christian 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
There can be a perfect theocracy only when every 
man acts always under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. Here is the culmination of Biblical 
theocratic doctrine. Yet here also is its euthanasia. 
For this kind of ‘ theocracy ’ does not satisfy the 
definition given above. It is not a ‘theory of 
national polity.’ The Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is naturally individual, and as natur¬ 
ally universal, but it is not naturally national.^ 
Again, the term ‘polity’ imjilies government and 
its coercions, and one of the marks of the Spirit’s 
sway just is that it is incoercive. Yet the husk of 
Israers theocratic idea held a kernel of ‘eternal’ 
value, 'riie last human society will be a Kingdom 
of God. 

LiterATURR.— For Josephus’s use of the term ' theocracy ’ see 
fIDR, M.V., vol. V. [1004] p. :i37 (V. H. Stanton); for the facts 
about the poneral Semitic notion of theocracy see W. 
Robertson Smith. The Relujion of the Setnifes, London, 1894, 
lect. ii., and T/te Prophets of fxrael, do. 1897, lect. ii. ; for the 
dcvelo]nnent of tlie idea in iHruel and in the apocalyptic 
literature see tlie standard auf horii ies on the religion of Israel, 
the theolotry of the OT, and the extra-canonical Jewish liooks; 
the corresponding: authorities on the NT discuss the relation of 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to the earlier theocratic 
doctrine. Separate treatment of the subject is unusual. 

C. Uydku Smith. 

THEODICY. — I. The term, — 'Theodicy (Germ. 
Theodizee, ada|>ted from Fr. flUodic^e, which is 
compounded of (Ir. debs^ ‘(xod’ + ‘justice’) 

means literally the (or a) justification or vindica¬ 
tion of God. Leibniz ajipear.s to have been the 
first to use the word in its di.stincti^'e sen.se. In a 
letter written in 1G97 he spoke of employing it as 
the title of an intended w’ork,^ and in 1710 the 
work duly appeared. d’he com[)lete title wa.s, 
‘Kssais de Theodic^e sur la bont6 de Dieu, la liberty 
do Tliomme, et I’origine du nial.’ Since Leibniz's 
time the word ‘theodicy’ has been in common 
use. 

2 . The concept.—In modern usage the scojie of 
the term is vague and ill-defined. Sometimes it 
is enifiloyed, as by P. Janet and G. S6ailles,‘* as 
e(]uivalent to natural theology or philosophy of 
religion. For those writers theodicy comprises the 
general problem of religion, though it is also 
understood by them in a more particular sense, as 
comprising only the central problems of the nature 
of God and tlie relation of God to the Avorld. In 
either of these senses it may escape the charge of 
being a theory put forward ‘ to save the situation.’® 
But in the usual sense it does not so readily e.scape 
such a charge. For as a rule the use of the term is 
more in keeping with its literal meaning, and 
theodicy is understood as the (or a) vindication 
of the divine providence or government in view 
of the existence of evil. The ‘ theodicean ’ assumes 
the validity of the theistic conception of God as 
powerful, wise, and good, and on this basis seeks 
to defend the divine administration : lie would 

1 E.g., Nu 1129, jer 3134, ji 228 . 

2 Except in the sense that every true nation, bem^ an orffanic 
part of mankind and set to minister to the whole, is meant to 
be * filled with the Spirit’ for this office. 

sCf. J. T. Merz, Leibniz, EdinhurK:h, 1884, p. 101. 

Hist, of the Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vole., 
liondon, 1902, vol. ii. pt. iv. . , 

0 Of. Plato, Republic, .380 A ; and A. S. Pnngle-Pattison, The 
Idea of God, p. 400. 

VOL. XII. —10 


‘ assert Eternal Providence, 

And justif^f the ways of God to men.’ 1 

3. Origin of the concept.— The need of such a 
del lence and vindication is not felt in primitive 
religion under polydmmonism, with its animistic 
or spiritistic view of nature, because under poly- 
damionism the world is subject to a multitude of 
spirits both good and evil, who limit each other 
and are themselves limited by the natural order. 
Nor is the need felt even at tne {lolytheistic stage 
of religious belief, with its multitude or hierarchy 
of gods as distinguished from spirits or godlin^s, 
because at this stage thought, if no longer naive 
and instinctive, is still uncritical, and the gods are 
conceived as being subject to fate; or necessity or 
as governing a world already given and never 
properly under their coulrol. At the monotheistic 
stage of religion, how'ever, wliere thought is be¬ 
come critical and reflective, the problem of theodicy 
arises and calls for a solution. Sometimes, as in 
Persian religion, a dualism in the divine nature is 
postulated, and the world represented as the scene 
of a grand conflict Ixitween (he principles of good 
and evil, in which good is destined to final triumph ; 
and obviously a dualistic pliilo.sophy of religion, 
if it could bo otherwise satisfying, w'ould ease 
the problem. Under a monistic philosophy of 
religion, again, the tendency is actually to get rid 
of the problem, by minimizing evil or even by re¬ 
ducing evil to illu.sion. Thi.s tendency is observ 
able in the cosmic and acosmic pantheisms of 
Stoicism and Brahmanism respectively. Only in 
a philosophy of religion in wliicm (7od is recognized 
as wholly good, and evil as truly evil, is tlm 
problem of theodicy felt in all its insistence. 
Si dens bonus, unde nudurn ? Christianity, theisti- 
cally interpreted, su)»plies such a philosophy, and 
in the course of Christian history the problem of 
theodiity received di.stinctive treatment in the 
e<‘clesiastical doctrine of the Fall. 'Whatever may 
be said as to the form of that doctrine, it stands 
for a principle which should be acknowledged in 
theistic interpretations of the w’orld, namely the 
principle of human freedom and responsibility. 
It is not without significance that the classical 
theodicy or theistic apologia of Leibniz bears in its 
title not only ‘ the goodne.ss of God ’ and ‘ the origin 
of evil,’ but also ‘ the freedom of man.’ 

4. Leibniz’s Th^odicee.^ — [ a ) In the problems 
of theodicy Leibniz had been interested since his 
boyhood, and he claims to have given more atten¬ 
tion to tlicm than most.® 'riiere are many 
references to them, certainly, in his correspondence 
during the last decades 01 the 17th cent, wdtli 
Pellisson, Bo.ssuet, and others ; and the Essa'is 
itself also bears ample witne.ss to his long-continued 
interest in them. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Essais is not, [uoperly speaking, a 
systematic-presentation of the questions involved 
in theo'licy. It is, in Leibniz’s ow n word, a ‘ tissu ’ ^ 
of wdi.it he had said and written in the course 
of the theological and philosophical discussions, 
centred in Pierre Bayle’s w’orks and esfiecially 
his Dictionnaire historique et critique, which he 
carried on w ith Sophia (uiarlotte, queen of Prussia. 
From a letter of Leibniz’s wTitten to Sir 'Thomas 
Burnett in 1710 it aiq»ears that the Kssuis was 
coinjiiled at the request of his friends and as a 
memorial to the deceased nueen.® 'The book w^s 
extraordinarily popular, ana apparently the author 
finds satisfaction in recording tliat it was welcomed 

1 Milton, Paradise. Lost, hk. i. 1. 25 f. 

2 See also art. 1 ’e.ssimism and Oitimism. 

Die philosofthischen Schriften von (iott fried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
ed. C. J. Gerhardt, 7 vols., liorlin, 1875-90, vi. 43. 

4 Ih. vi. 11. 

Ib. p. 10. Sophia Cffiarlotte died in 1705 ; a common but 
erroneous iuipressiou is that the Th^odiUe was compiled duriny: 
her lifetime. 
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by Catholica as well as Lutherans anti Kvan- 
gelicals.^ No doubt the served its purpose 

well in an a^^e t)f theoln>^^ical rationalism, and 
helped to stem the tide of scepticism which was 
now bcginnin^^ to threaten tlie foundations of 
reli^don it-self.^ But J.cibniz’s theistic apologia 
does not commend itself so readily in our time. 

(f)) It will be Hutticient for the pur])Oses of this 
article to indicate a few salient points in Leibniz’s 
theodicy, for tlie sake of illustrating the ditler- 
ence between the older and the newer theism in 
apologetic method and outlook. 

(1) (rod. —Unlike most recent exponents of a theistic philo¬ 
sophy of religion, Leibniz was of the belief that the being or 
existence of God could be denionatruted by purely logical or 
rational processes. Though he recognized, he did not make 
much use of, the ontological proof, and the proof, so peculiarly 
his own, from the ‘ pre-established harmony ’ is bouna up very 
closely with his monadology ; but the cosmological or etio¬ 
logical proof and the proof from the eternal truths are both 
characteristic of his theology or religious philosophy and 
independent of his ontological scheme. In accordance with 
the principle of the cosmological or ®tiological proof, Leibniz 
starts from the world of finite existents as contingent and 
infers an Existent which is not contingent hut metaphysically 
necessary. There must be a siiflicient reason or cause, he says, 
for the existence of the whole collection of contingent things 
which composes the world, and it is to be found in the Substance 
which names with it the reason or cause of its own existence, 
and which is consequently necessary and eternal; and that 
Substance can only be God.3 It may he objected to this 
argument that it is logically fallacious, os containing more in 
the conclusion than Is contained in the premiss : as the premiss 
is contingent, so must also be the conclusion.< As for the 
proof from the eternal truths—i.r. truths which involve no 
reference to time or to the world of existents in time—it is 
largely dependent upon Leibniz’s notion of pohsibility. Uor 
Leibniz, as not for Spinoza, the possible was wider than the 
actual, essence than existence; and he argues that, if the 
eternal or metaphysically necessary truths are real, and 
founded on something existent, that existent something must 
be the metaphysically necessary Being of God, in whom essence 
involves existence, and to he possilile is to be actual. Without 
Qod not only would there he nothing existent, but there would 
be nothing possible.® Against this proof, as handled by Leibniz, 
it may be urged that it is inconsistent in one who regards the 
poHsiljIc as wider than the acttial, the essential than the' existent, 
to regard truth as dependent upon existence; and (hat in any 
case we cannot on the premisses reach a neces-sary Being separate 
from the existent and actual world. In all such argumenis 
indeed, as B. Uusscll points out, there is ditliculty in avoiding 
Spinozism.® 

(2) The ivorld. —In presenting what may be named hi.s teleo¬ 
logical optimism I.eibniz still moves on the high plane of 
metaphysical notions and a priori verbal proof, nor condescends 
to the lower empirical world, to which Bayle would bring him 
down. Founding upon the principle of sufficient reason and 
the idea of divine perfection, he holds that this is the best of all 
j)088ible vvorlrls ; for, were a better world than this world |)OS3ible, 
God would have chosen it. (5od is absolutely powerful, wise, 
and good ; and His goodness moved Him to create and pro¬ 
duce all possible good. His wisdom led Him by a moral 
necessity to the choice of the best, His power enabled Him to 
execute His great design.? It is curious to reflect that the 
Leibnizian optimism may be associated with the most diverse 
ethical valuations of life, optimistic, pessimistic, melioristic ; 
which gives point to Schopenhauer’s objection that, even if this 
is the best possible world, it does not prove that it is a 
w'orld good enough to have been actualized. « An objection, 
this, on phil 080 ]>hieal grounds, thus meeting Leibniz on his 
own plane, but it is on empirical grounds that the Leibnizian 
m)timi8in has been most frequently challenged, from Voltaire’s 
Candide down to the present. Nor could Leil)t>iz himself 
ignore the empirical aspect of the problem of theodicy. 

(3) EinL. —Ac(;ordingIy—-apart from his meta)»hy.sical theory 
of evil as necessary limitation af)pertaining to finite existence 
and the source of both moral and physical evil—we find him 
emphasizing the instrumental theory, according to which evil, 
especiall}' pliysical evil, is to he interpreted a« an instrument 
or means of good. In advocating this theory he sought to 


1 Diephilosophuchen Schri/Un von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
p. 12, note. 

2 Cf. K. Flint, Agnosticism (Croall Lecture), Edinburgh, 1903, 
p. Ilf). 

3 'I'h^odicJe, 7 (Gerhard t, vi. lOfi f.). 

Cf. B. Russcil, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
I.flihni:, Cuuiliridge, 19(i(), ji. 175. 

® Thf^'xiict^e, 1S4 (Gerhardt, vi. 220 f.); cf. also Philosophische 
AbhandLuoqen, ix. 4.5 (Gerhardt, vi. (>14), 

0 A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leifmiz, pp. 181, 
186. 

7 TModic^e, 8 (Gerhardt, vi. 107), 116 (Gerhardt, vi. 167), 228 
(Gerhanlt, vi. 2.53 f.). 

** Cf. H. HofTding, A Hist, of Modem Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 
rols., London, 1900, i. 364. 


counter BayJe’s contention that the strength of Manich»i8m 
was due to its conformity with an empirical rather than a priori 
conception of the world. Even from the empirical standpoint, 
Leibniz would reply, physical evil may he reasoriahlv accounted 
for liy the theory of instruuienta! v.alue ; and, os for moral 
evil, it could not bo prevented by (iod witliout the subversion 
of the freedom of self-determination which belongs to sf)iritual 
beings and makes morality pos.sibic. By other empirical 
arguments also Leibniz supports his doctrine of optimism, 
but enough has been saiil to show that, while his theodicy 
is forced to recognize the standpoint of experience, it rests 
primarily — like his theistic proofs —on metaphysical con¬ 
siderations. 

(r) The difTerence between Leibniz’s tlieodicy 
and the modern attitude in theodicy may now 
be brieily stated. Leibniz approached tlie prolilein 
of evil with a God whose existence had already 
been proved, as also His cliaracter of absolute 
perfection in power, wisdom, and goodne.sa ; and 
it was therefore an altogether reasonable pre¬ 
supposition on Leibniz’s part that this worm as 
being the creation of such a (xod was the best 
po.ssible. No matter what exception might be 
taken to the case as presented, the case itself 
was excellent. But nowadays, with the spirit of 
pessimism abroad in society, ami the spirit too— 
not unakin — of anti-religious agnostnusm, the 
vroblein of evil has Ivecome more acute, and one 
las learned to sympathize with W. James and 
others in their iniiiatience with Leibniz’s optimism 
and the complacency of his attitude towards, e.^., 
a dogma like eternal punishment. The ‘ charmingly 
written TlUodic^c^ is oven described l>y W. Janies 
as a piece of ‘ superliciality incarnate ’; as a ‘ cold 
literary exercise, whose cheerful substance even 
hell-lire does not warm.’^ Such strictures are 
too severe, but let them be a reminder of the 
diirerciHie in spirit between the old and the new 
approach to the problem of evil. It would be 
quite untrue to say of modern exponents of theism 
that they compose theodicies ‘ with tlic.ir heads 
buried in monstrous wigs.’ ’^ The modiirn theist 
i.s con.scious of the failure of rationalistic or purely 
speculative theology to establish its claims, and 
of the necessity of fundamentally em})irical 
methods in theology if scientilic results are to 
be gained, and he therefore examines the world 
of experience in face of evil a.s an empirical 
problem, with the view of testing the reasonable¬ 
ness of the theistic faith in (iod as just, holy, and 
loving. And he is led to recognize that the 
observed facts of nature and history do not afford 
an unexcej)! ionable argument for tlie goodness of 
God, and that after all the most solid ground of 
belief in the divine goodness lies in the needs and 
(Jaims of the religious consciousness.^ No doubt 
there would bo a rirculus in arguendo involved 
here if such considerations were put forward as 
a solution of the problem of evil,'* On the one 
hand, it is by the faith of religion that God is 
atlirmed to be perfectly good, despite the evil to 
he found in the world of His creation and govern¬ 
ance. On the other hand, religious faith is based 
on the jiower of religion as a solvent, or at least 
a partial solvent, of the problem of evil : in 
religion men seek refuge from the various evils 
that a.ssail, from without and from within—which 
shows that a non-rationalistic theism could not 
offer a real solution of the problem of evil. Nor 
does it profess to do so. 

5. Theodicy and philosophical reflexion.—It is 

not necessary that this article should enter intc 
a comprehensive discussion of the problem of 
theodicy from the side of philosophical explana¬ 
tion. This will be found in the art. Good and 
Kvil, where it is attirmed with most students of 
the subject that ‘ every proposed solution either 

1 Pragmatism, New York and London, pp. 23, 27. 

The Will to Believe, New York and London, p. 43. 

3 Cf., e.g., G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p 440. 

4 Cf. G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion, 11. 147. 
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leaves the old question’— si deus bonus^ unde 
malum? —‘unanswered or raises new ones.’ None 
the less we should like to express our sympathy 
with a type of solution—])artial as it must be—which 
is on the lines of Leibniz’s theology, but which 
goes beyond Leibniz in its recognition of human 
freedom os real, in the sense of implying self- 
limitation on God’s part. Self-limitation does not 
niean finitude, nor freedom unqualilied indetermin¬ 
ism. Such a solution is not only consistent with the 
moral and religious consciousness, but alleviates 
also the burden of the mystery of evil; and it 
lends itself to attractive exposition in the specula¬ 
tive sphere, as in the humanistic or personalistic 
idealisms which arouse so much interest at present. 
Yet it still leaves God, as indeed must every 
theodicy, ultimately responsible for l>oth physical 
and moral evil. At the same time the recognition 
of the instrumental worth of evil somewhat relieves 
the weight of the divine responsibility. Take it 
first in connexion with the problem of physical 
evil. Pain and sull'ering are no doubt largely 
retributive and to be accounted for as the wages 
of individual and racial sin. But retribution is 
not an end in itself, and the positive rather than 
the negative pur[)Oso of physical evil is being more 
and more emphasized. Through pain, hardship, 
and loss moral energy may be stimulated and 
character moulded and shaped to finer issues. In 
this aspect of it suffering may be twice blessed, 
blessing those who sutler and those brought into 
contact with them. Take it also in connexion 
with the problem of moral evil. Here again the 
instrumental theory applies, and evil may be 
regarded as for education and discij)line. In fact 
many theists regard moral evil or sin as having 
been always und(‘r the divine control, and interpret 
it as necessary like physical evil to human develop¬ 
ment. It is the discord without which there could 
be no harmony, the shade without which there 
could be no light. Through sin man learns his 
weakness, and his need of strength from on high, 
'riirougli sin, and its direful ellects in society, he 
learns the meaning of brotherly service and the 
measure of the sacrificial love of God.^ Christi¬ 
anity looks for the time when man’s moral 
education shall ho brought to completion, and 
his suffering and sin have served their i)urpose. 
Yet, when all is said, the problem of evil 
remains. 

6 . Theodicy and the religious consciousness.— 
The discussion of the problem of evil on empirical 
grounds, and in particular of the instrumental 
theory of value, leads us to a consideration of the 
religious solution. There is a philoso{)hical 
theodicy, and there is a religious theoilicy. In 
the first, evil is explained—or an attenqit is made 
to explain it—in the light of the divine goodness ; 
in the second, evil is not explained, nor is there 
any attempt to explain it—it is simply to be 
overcome. As Eucken has remarked, ‘religion 
does not so much ex'iilain as presuppose evil’;^ 
and, as P. T. Forsyth so well insists, a religious 
theodicy is not ‘ an answer to a riddle but a victory 
in a battle.’ ^ In a religious theodiev it is not man 
who justifies God’s ways, but God who justifies 
His own ways, and that not by accounting for 
the world’s evil, hut by saving men from it. 
While this is said, religion can no more than 
philosophy escape the problem of evil. For the 
individual believer in God and His goodness the 
jiroblem receives a practical solution through the 
victory of his faith : he estimates life no more 
by hedonistic standards, but discovers the Supreme 

1 Cf. VV. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
Edinburifh, UKiT, p. ‘200. 

* The Truth of Rrligton, p. 600. 

3 P. T. Forsyth, The Justification of God , p. 220. 


Good in moral and spiritual union with God. 
From the universal point of view the religious 
solution of the problem may be stated broadly 
in terms of the teleological idea. The end or 
purpose revealed in the universe is the creation 
of free ethical personalities capable of personal 
intercourse with God and of reflecting as in a 
flawless mirror the divine image and likeness.^ 
lo that purpose the presence of evil is subservient, 
and there are traces of it even in animate nature, 
which we have too often regarded as merely a 
field of struggle and carnage. 

legitimate scientifif! Hense,’ says J. Arthur 
Thomnon, * in which it may be nald that Man is part of the 
system of Nature and the crown of its evolution ; and it is 
a8S\iredly of some sijrriificanc^o that ho (^an find in Animate 
Nature far-reaching correspondences to his ideals of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the 

We might therefore he content to state our 
theodicy in the following terms, wliich give due 
regard to the fact—made dear in moilern science 
—that our world is still in the making, and which 
also illustrate the newer empiri al as distinguished 
from tlie older rationalistic vay of approach to 
the problem of evil, as well as the pragmatic 
tendency in modern theology and religious philo¬ 
sophy ; 

‘While this world is far from as yet the best possible 

world, ncvertholi'SH in view of its K<’'ieral constitution it may 
be regarded as the best possibln kind of world in which to 
have man beirin his development, and . . . the evils which 
exi.st in the world furnish no j?ood reason for ahaniloning 
belief in a (Jod wlm is both pood enough and great enough to 
meet every real religious nerd.’ 3 

Litbratuhb.—H ofercnccs to the problems of theodicy may 
be found In works on the history and philosophy of religion, 
<logniatic theology, and general philosophy. See in particular 
the literature mentioned in the artt. Uoou and Evil, Pkhsimihm 
AND OrriMiSM. Useful discussions will also be found in the 
following works, selected chietly from recent iihilosophical 
and theological literature : O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy oj 
Reliqion'i, Eng. tr., 4 vols., London, 1886-S8, esp. iv. 1-46' 
G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Jieligion, 2 vols., do. 11)00: 
G. Gallow^, Tiie Philosophy of Religion^ tMinburgh, 1914; 
J. Miiller, The Christian Doctrine of Sin, Eng. tr., 2 vols., do, 
1H77, 1885; H. Siebeck, Lehrlnic.h. <Ur Religionsphilosofihie, 
Freiburg i. B., 1893 ; J. Kremer, Das Problem der Thcodizee 
in der Philosophie und Literatvr dcs IS Jahrhunderts, Bo.rWn, 
1909 ; O. Lempp, Das Problem der Theodizee in der Philosophic 
und Literatur des IS Jahrhunderts, fjcip/.ig, 1910 ; J. Martineau, 
A Study of liehoion'^, ‘i vols., Oxford, lhl)9 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
in Jalx liOiulon, 1904 ; C. F. D’Arcy, God and 

Freedom in Human Fxperiniee^ do. 1915 ; B. H. Streeter 
and others, in God and the Struggle for Existence, do. 1919; 
J. Arthur Thomson, The Systeni of Animate Aature, 2 vols., 
do. I9‘20 ; D. S. Cairns, 'J'he Reasonableness of the Christian 
Saith, do. 1918; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God 
(Gi>b)rd Lectures), Oxford, 1917 ; W. R. Sorley, Moral Values 
and the Idea of Ood, Cambridge, ls)]8 ; C. C. J. Webb, God 
and J^ersonaliiy, London, 1918 ; J. Caird, 'i'he Fundamental 
Ideas of C/irDlio nit I/, 2 vols., (ilasgovv, 1899; H. G. Wells, 
God the Invisible King, London, 1917 ; W. S. Urquhart, 
Pantheism and the Value >f Life, do. 1919; D. C. Macintosh, 
'Rheology ns an Kmpirieal Science, do. 1919 ; P. T. Forsyth, 
The Jutiti/icatio7i of God, do. 1910 ; R. Eucken, The Truth of 
Eng. tr., do. 1911. WILLIAM FULTON. 

THEODORE OF MOPSU ESTIA.— See 

Adoptianism, Antiochene 4'heology. 

THEOGNIS. —Theognis is tlie nauie attached to 
a collection of some 13S9crotic, convivial, rclleclive, 
and liortatory elegiac verses who.se cliief interest 
for tliis article is that they are the fullest extant 
repertory of Greek ethical comitiorii)I.‘Lce in the 
half-century preceding Plato and the tragedians. 
'J’ho collection begins with invocations to Apollo, 
Art(Muis, and the Muses, and a dedication to a 
young friend Cyrnus, to whom many of the 
quatrains and couplets are addressed, and whose 
name may be meant by the seal that perhai)S 
marks their genuineness*.'* But many verses lack 
this certification. Sonic are addressed to other 

1 IL is here that, in a more extended treatment, the ‘ theodicean 
aspect of the doetrine of iininorialily might he considered. 

2 The System of A nimate Aature, loot. xx. f. 

S i) U. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Scisnec^ 
London. 1919, p. 217. 4 Line 19. 
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friends, includincr a Simonides who may be the haps ironical) counsel to set your heel on the empty- 
poet.^ After the Hrst 100 lines there is little headed demos,» to be all thin/?s to al men,-* to 
sequence or coherence of ideas. There are many adapt yourself to your environment with the pro¬ 
repetitions, and some of the verses occur in the tective resemblance of the poljp wliich takes the 
fragments of Solon, Phocylides, Tyrtmus, and hue of the rock to \vhi(;h it is clinging,^ and to 
Mirnnermus. These considerations, and the fact (latter and cajole your (meiny well till you have 
that quotations in ^ and in a passage attri him in your power and then take your revenge, 

bnted by Stoh/rns^’ to Xonophon are .‘susceptible of The last precept appears almost as nakedly in one 
various interpretations, raise many problems about of the noblest Greek poets, i^indar.^ Plato first 


the composition of the poem, if it is in any sense 
a unity, and have given rise to an extensive German 
literature of hynotliosis most conveniently surveyed 
in E. lfarri,son\s Studies in T/icor/nis.* Harrison 
argues plausibly, if not always quite convincingly, 
that the poems as they stand form a connected 
sequence. His book concludes with an excellent 
chapter on the life and times of Theognis. lie 
was a noble of Nisavui Megara, who apparently 
at one time was also a citizen of Hybhx'an Megara 
in Sicily. He spoke of the terror of the Medes,® 
and is therefore conjectured to have lived tx) se(^ 
the invasion of Xerxes. He lived in a time of 
social and political ri'volution at Megara, vaguely 
known to us from three references in Aristotle’s 
Politics^ and from one passage in Plutarch.'^ His 
temper was embittered by the temporary triumph 
(»f the popular jiarty,® the loss of his property,® and 
the exile,*® whicli was perhaps the cause of the 
travels in Eubcea, Sparta, and Sicily to which he 
refers.*^ To these experiences we may trace his 
pessimism,*^ his cynicism,*® his harping on the 
hardships of poverty tliat constrains a man to deeds 
to wliicti his will does not consent,*■* his complaint 
that money makes the man and that mercenary 
marriages corrupt the breed of men,*® his empliasis 
on the virtue of faith*® or loyalty to caste, club, 
and mates*’ in times of trial, and his frequent use 
of ‘ good ’ and other ethical terms in the political 
or social sense.*® 

Too much has been made of this last idea by 
Theognis’s translator J. H. Erere,*® by Nietzsche, 
whose own philosophy is largely based upon it, and 
by Grote, who, however, admits tliat the ethical 


tendency. We still spealc of the better classes as 
they did in Aristotle’s time,** and Homer character¬ 
izes menial tasks as the services that the worse sort 
perform for the good.^ We cannot infer that the 
ethical idea was lacking.'*® We can only say that 
before Plato it was easier to confound pure or 
absolute ethics with prudential, conventional, 
tribal, caste, or political morality than it has been 
since, Mu(;h the same may be said of the naive in¬ 
consistency between Tlieognis’s general commenda¬ 
tions of truth, justice, good faith, and kindliness, 
and his passionate prayers for vengeance,his (per- 

1 460, 667, a A/(?no, 95 I) ff. 

< Plor. Ixxxviii. 14. 4 Cambridge, 1902. 

» 764. « 1302 B, 1304 B, 1300 A. 

7 Queest. Grctc,. IS. 8 63 fT.. 1013-1016. 

« 846, 1200, 607 (f. 10 219,832. 

U 783. 12 16.6-169, 425-429. 

1* 129 f,, 161-164, 209, 275, 299, 360, 375, 616, 621, 663, 857-861, 
1185 ff. 

1* 391, 166, 175, 267, S84, 620, 649, 667 ff., and passim. 

46 190; cf. H. Spencer, 7'he Principles of Ethics, 2 vols., 
London, 1892-93, § 233. 

18 niaT6^, 77, witii f'lato, Laws, 630; cf. 80, 88, 121, 209, 283, 
410, 629, 861, 1137, and passim. 

17 er(itpo<:, 79, 91, 96, 97, 98, 113, 116, 411, 410, 643, 861, 1169 
(the abstract Kax,eTaipir]<:). 

18 28, 32, 43, 67. For ape-nj (often in the Elizabethan gense of 
‘ virtue’)cf. 120, 147-150 (ethical?), 402, 654, 699. In 865 and 
1003 it ia courage in battle. For (rw(^pcDv, ‘sober,’ politically, 
intellectually, or morally, cf. 379, 431, 437, 454, 483, 497, 665, 
701. 754, 1138, and Shoroy in AJJ’h xiii. [1892) 361. 

1® Reprinted in the vol. containing Hesiod, Callimachua, and 
Theogms, in Bohn’s (Jlasslcal liihrary, London, 1866. 

29 A Hist, of Greece, new ed., London, 1888, ch, 9, in fin. 

*1 Pol. 1282. Od. XV. 324. 

23 Cf. 11, 147-149, 3ir)fT., 46,6. '^4 337-340, 344, 348, 362, 872. 


laid it down that the good man will not wrong 
even his enemy, and Pbito did not apply the prin¬ 
ciple to international jiolitics in the Tolstoyan way. 
Lastly, the erotic verses of Tlieognis—most of 
them, to be sure, in a separable and perliaps 
spuriou.s part of the collection,® dealing with 
tnenies repugnant to modern feeling — seem to 
us incompatible with the conception of him as a 
moralist and still more with tlie use of his elegies 
as a sciiooLbook. They were indeed, on the hy[)o- 
( heses of K. Keitzenstein,’ mainly banquet songs. 
Put, however that may he, 'riieogiiis’s own use of 
the verb ‘admonish’® classes tliem in some sorb 
witli the literature of prudential precepts and 
moral admonition known by the name of vroditjKai.^ 
And no less a moralist in his own esteem than 
Isocrates recommends the study and excerpting of 
them as entirely edifying. At any rate, whether 
in excerpts for .scliool use or otherwise, they were, 
like Solon and Hesiod, learned by heart by edu¬ 
cated (Greeks of the 5th cent., and so provide many 
texts for amplifioation in Pindar and the Greek 
drama, and for discussion in Greek philosophy.'® 
An exhaustive dissertation on this subject would 
he of interest, hut would require the nicest dis¬ 
crimination. Harrison ** collects the parallels in 
Pindar and Pacchylides, some of them perhajis 
overstrained. It is not easy to del ermine how 
many of the resemblances in tragedy are conscious 
reminiscences. The chorus in Sophocles, (Ed. (Jol. 
12'26(r., is clearly an expansion of the melancholy 
lines 425 If. : 

* Nob to be born into life were the best for us, creepers on 

earth’s face, 

Never to look on the sun’s burning at\cl pitiless rays ; 

Happiest lot of the living is theirs who come quickest to 

Hell Gate 

Laid out quiet and stark, wrapped in a mantle of earth.’i* 
Jobb on Antigone, 622, quotes Theognis, 403, as 
one of the anticipations of the untraced ‘quern 
Juppiter vult penlere <leineritat jirius.’ Antigone, 
297, echoes 'riieognis, 221, in the sentiment that 
the man who thinks that he alone is wise is him¬ 
self void of wisdom. Soph. frag. 356 repeats the 
commonplace tliat health is best ana justice 
fairest of things; *® frag. 525 the humorous fancy 
that even Zeus cannot please all, wiiether he rains 
or holds up.*^ But these are only conspicuous 
examples of an indeterminate list. When Euri¬ 
pides praises the man who is as true to absent as 
to present friends,*® we cannot be certain whether 
he IS or is not paraphrasing Tlieog. 93-95, and the 
same holds of the coincidence between Ph(t,niss(r,^ 
438-440, and Theog. 717 f. in the sentiment that 

I 847. 2 63,213. 

S 215-219, a passage much bespoken and imitated. Cf. A. O. 
Pearson, The Fratprienis of Sophocles, London, 1917, frag. 307. 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der altcn Griechen, Berlin, 1882, ii. 
224, takes it of the traveller who is to do at Rome as the 
Romans do. Ion, frag. 36, Plutarch, and Pseudo-Phocylidcs, 
47, reprobate the sentiment. 

4 363; see J. Girard, Le Sentiment relifjieux en Grhoe 
d'Hom^.re d Eschyle^, Paris, 1887, p, 157 ; Schmidt, ii. 312. 

» Pyth. ii. 84. « 1230-1389. 

7 Epigram und Skolion, Giessen, 1893. 

8 viro0^(TOfjLai, 27, 1007, 1049. 9 See Isoc. ad Nic. 48 f. 

Antisthenes is said to have written a commentary in five 

books (Diog. Laerb. vi. 16). 

II P. 314. 

12 Cf. R. C. Jebb, on Bacchyl. v. 160, in Pacchylides, the Poems 
and /'Va//menfs, Cambridge, 1905 ; and P. Decharme, Euripide : 
I'esprit de son thidtre, Paris, 1893, p. 119 fT. 

i» Theog. 256. 14 Ib. 24 and 801. 

1® Supp. 867, Hippol. 1001. 
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wealth is all-powerfnl. Plato’s saying^ that a 
spirit of reverence (aiSw) is a better inheritance 
than great riches is, the present writer thinks, a 
distinct reference to Theog. 409. Isocrates, i. 19, 
equals Theog. 72, and i. 29, Theog. 105. 

Among the chief cornnion[)laces of Greek ethics 
expressed by Theognis^ are man’s dependence on 
the gods,* and liis ignorance of what the future has 
in store,^ his duties to the suppliant and the guest,* 
and to parents,* the doctrine of the mean,of noth¬ 
ing too much,® of Kdpos and u/Spts,** the late punish¬ 
ment of the wicked,** the dangers of slander and 
of light oaths,the admonition that all true gains 
are costly,** that ill-gotten gains do not abide,*'* 
that the lust for wealth is insatiate,'* and that the 
boastful word (^ttos niya) or the forsworn forecast *”* 
provokes the gods and invites nemesis, the com¬ 
plaint that shame and reverence are exiled from a 
degenerate world,*® and that men value nothing 
but wealth.*® Other commonplaces, whether of 
ethics or of criticism of life, are the immortality 
of song,^ the praise of patience,^' the Anacreontic, 
Epicurean, or Horatian ‘Carne diem,’ evil com¬ 
munications,‘ in vino veritas,^ ^ there is no perfect 
man,*** the ingratitude of children,*** the foible of 
censoriousness and self-praise,^® and the generalized 
metaphor of the ‘counterfeit’ man.**’ His convivial 
and social precepts, his sliglit anticipations of later 
motives of satire,**® and his somewhat cynical, politi¬ 
cal,^ or worldly wisdom**® do not further concern us 
here. Lines 823 and 1181 are in apparent contra¬ 
diction on the justilication of tyrannicide. Theog- 
nis apparently does not mention the confounding 
of the innocent with the guiby, or the jealousy of 
the gods exci'pt as involved in the nemesis that 
attaches to the too con lid cut oath.*** 

As an aristocrat he, like Pindar, emphasized 
nature against teaching.*’** No teacher can put 
sense into a man,**** or make a bad man good. 
Plato®* finds a contradiction between this and the 
admonition to associate only with the good bec'ause 
from them you will learn good only. But it is 
Thcognis's belief that it is easier to corrupt tbc 
good than to niform the bad. In lines 155-159 
there is a suggCNlion of the noblest thought of 
mature Greek ethics, the idea that the mutability 
of fortune and our common frailty impose the duty 
of leniency and compassion upon all men.®® 

Especially interesting are Theognis’s direct 
appeals and jirotests to Zeus. He complains that 
the jirosperity of the wicked casts doubt upon the 
moral government of the world.**® This, however, 
i.s ratlier a development of the motive of Menelaii.s s 
speech in the lliad^'^ than the startlingly new 
thought which Croiset finds in it.**® Theognis’s pro 
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1 lyau'S, 729 Ji. 

2 See Sehniidr, i, 10; A. and M. Croiset, 
grective, I’aris, 18S7-99, ii. ]4Sf, 

S 134, 105, 171, (W7. * r>S.5, 1075-1078. 

0 13l’, 821 ; cf. IJf'siod, Warkg and Daps, is5f. 

7 220, 331, 335, 5:591. ® 219, 335, 401. 

» 151, 153, 003-000, 093. 203. 

12 395) ; Cf. 119.5. 

13 403 f., 1027 f. : ct. Hesiod, Workn and Days, 2S«fT, 

14 198-202 ; ct . 32i). 227, 5i)0, 115S. 

17 559, ‘il rie hint jurer de ricn’; cf. Archil, frag. 

Antig. 388 f. ; Pindar, 0/. xiii. S3. 

1» 291 ; cf. 80, 03.5, 017. 
l» 623f., 021, 1110 IT., 099 ff. 237 ff. 

ai 320, 355, 445, 555, .591, 037. 1029. 

*3 31. 305 ; cf. Scliinidt, i. 272. 99. 

34 799, 902. **** 27.5-278. 

27 117 , 119, 905 ; cf. Plato, Laws, 910 D. 

28 2 95 , 45 3 , 5!)5, 121.5. . v 

29 43, 2.3.3, 2X.3 IT., 3.31, 307 fT., 841, 003, 671 (the ship of state), 
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82 Scliniidt, i. 100; Hliorey, TAP A, liUO, P; 188. 

83 4 30 4.35 ( eyOerov); cf. Aiist. hth. x. 9. 3; rlati 

Rep. 518 C (eVrit^erat). 

34 Meno, 9.5 C (T. 

35 Cf. Soph. (Kd. Col. 505-569 ; Isoc. i. 29. 

38 3 73ff., 74,3{T. 37 xm. 031. 

38 Of also Hesiod, Works and Daps, 2<0ff. ; and Archil, frag, 
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test against the visitation of the sins of tlie fathers 
upon the children, which results froiu the late 
punishment of the wicked,' invites illustration 
lioth from the OT and from later ethical literature.* 

Litbratdre. —^Thc fullest recension of the t-ext is in the 
latest ed. of T. Berg^k’s Poetce Elegiaci, Leipzig, 1915 pe 
edd. of Immanuel Flekker (Leipzig, 1816) and F. O. Welcker 
(Frankfort, 1820) and the critical literature of the subject are 
discussed in Harrison’s book referred to above. Cf. also 
T. Hudson Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, Ixmdon, 1910. 

Paul Shurey. 

THEOKRASIA.—See Greek KEidOiON, vol. 
vi. p. 421 f. 

THEOLOGY.~i. Definition.—Theology may 
be briefly defined a.s the science which deals, 
according to scientific method, with the facts and 
phenomena of religion and culminates in a com¬ 
prehensive synthesis or philosophy of religion, 
.vhich seeks to set forth in a systematic way all 
/hat can be known regarding the objective grounds 
of religious belief. 

According to its etymological meaning, the 
word ‘theology’ denotes ‘discourse or doctrine 
concerning Go(L’ In this siMi.se it was used among 
the Greek.s to describe the 'work of poets like 
Homer and He.siod when they wrote of the gods 
and their doings, and that of philosojihers like 
Plato and Ari.stotle when they speculated regard¬ 
ing the supreme reality or ultimate ground of all 
things. In early Christian literature the distinc¬ 
tive appellation of ‘ tlieologian ’ is applied to the 
author of the Apocalypse, probably because he 
maintained the divinity of the \670s, asserting the 
identity of the X 670 S that liccanio flesh in Christ 
with God {QeU). In this sense the term is applied 
to orthodox Greek Fathers like Athanasius and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who distinguished themselves 
in defending the personality and divinity of the 
XAvos. But doctrine concerning God--His being 
and attributes—is only one branch or ilcjtartment 
of theology, as that is now commonly understood. 
Man’s knowledge of God is part of the (xmtent of 
that matter of human experience whicdi is termed 
religion,’ and whiidi includes other content also, 
referring to the world of nature and of man, to 
sin and death, to salvation and immortal life. 
And, as science in general deals with some definite 
department of human experience, it is more in 
accordance with the proper conception of science 
to regard theology as that brancli of science 
whichdeals with the department of human experi¬ 
ence known as religion, from Avhich experience 
man’s knowledge of God and divine things is 
uLtained. Theology is the science which, by rif,dit 
use of reason, in accordam^o with proper scientific 
method, correlates, systematizes, and organizes 
the matter of liuinan religious experience in such 
a way as to reach a uniliiHl body of coherent doc¬ 
trine, fitted to satisfy the inimrs demand for trutli 
and to furnish guidance for the practical life. 

As the science of religion it deals not merely 
with the .subjective contents of the religiou.s con¬ 
sciousness, or the opinions, emotions, and actions 
of men in the religious sphere, but also with the 
objective grounds of religion and the ultimate 
truth or reality whi<;h underlies and explains the 
religious experience of mankind, ft is not merely 
the science of religions dealing 5 vith the various 
historical religious which liave developed among 
men (though that is a part of it), but the science 
of religion regarded as an inipoitant department 
of human experience, which claims to be no mere 
subjective delusion, but to have a real and rational 
foundation in objective reality or fact. 

2 . Theology and religion.—As theology is the 
science of religion, religion precedes and is wider 


1 731 ff.; cf. 203-208. 

2 Cf. Jor 31‘-i9r ; Spencer, 
SchiriuU, i. 71 It. 


Principles of Ethics, § 140; 
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than theology and furnishes it with the matte; 
with which it deals. In all departments of humai 
life and activity experience, in which feeling 
intuition, and volition are tlie predominant facton 
and reason or intellection is as yet implicit, precede; 
theory or science, wliich seeks to exhibit and mak' 
explicit the reason, tlionght, or principles of triit! 
and reality underlying and accounting for th 
experience. Thus tlie use of numbers in the rela¬ 
tions and activities of the practical life precede; 
the science of mathematics; the practical use o 
speech })recedes tlie science of language; the us( 
of reasoning in practice precedes the science o 
logic ; and tlie sailing of tlie seas in shijis precede? 
the science of navigation. So too the experienct 
and use of religion as a practical factor in life’; 
activities precedes the science of religion, or theo 
as men may attain considerable efti 
ciency and success in various departments of life 
without having rationalized or reduced their ex 
perience to system and exhibited its underlyin; 
principles, so men may live a truly religious lib 
and liave a rich and full religious experience with 
out having attained to any very clear or coheren 
system or theology. But, while a man may bo 
religious without being a theologian, religious 
experience is necessary to enable a man to be a 
competent theologian ; and the fuller and richer 
his religious experience has been, the more likely 
is he to prove a trustworthy and satisfactory 
theologian. 

Schleiermacher was so impressed with the im- 
portarice of the part played by feeling or emotion 
in religion that he gave it not merely the pre¬ 
dominant but the exclusive place. Over against 
the long prevailing definition of religion as consist¬ 
ing^ in ‘ knowing and doing homage to God,’ he 
defined religious piety as in its es.sence consisting 
neither in knowledge nor in action but in a deter¬ 
mination of the feeling. The root of all religion 
lie held to be man’s feeling of ab.soluto dependence 
on some power or powers other than liiniself. But 
this dictum, wliile it emphasizes the important 
truth as to the large part jilayed by feeling in 
religion, if strictly taken, is one-sided and exagger¬ 
ated, in that it ignores the part played by the 
cognitive faculty in forming some conception, more 
or less definite, of the power or powers on wliich 
we depend, and the part played by the will in 
choosing and adopting means for getting into 
harmony with that Supreme Power or Being, 
which are elements characteristic of all religion. 

In theology, as distinct from religion, the cogni¬ 
tive faculty, or reason, is predoriiinant. It succeeds 
religion, and seeks by a right use of reason on the 
matter of ex{)crience furnished by religion to 
evolve out of it a system of connected and coherent 
truth to which the term ‘ science’ can be properly 
applied. 

3 - Theology and science.— The aim of science 
in any of its departments is to apply reason, with 
its powers of analysis and generalization and its 
laws of inference, induction, and deduction, to the 
data of experience in that department in such a 
way as to discover the laws or principles under- 
relating the given facts and phenomena 
and to unify the entire content of experience in 
that department into a coherent systematic whole 
or body of trutli such as may be described as 
knowledge of reality. Inasmuch as theology seeks 
to do this as regards the data of human experience 
in (he realm or department of religion, it is rightly 
described as a braneli of science. The instrument 
which tile scientist makes use of in ascertaining, 
analysing, and systematizing the facts or data of 
experience in the department selected for scientilic 
investigation is the reason with its powers and 
laws of perception, com^eption, evidence, inference, 


etc. And reason is the instrument made use of by 
the scientific theologian in investigating the facts 
and phenomena of religious experience and build¬ 
ing up a science of theology not less than is the 
case in other departments of science. Lack of 
clearness as to the jilace and function of reason in 
theology is apt to lead to confusion and disagree¬ 
ment as to what theology is and what are its aim 
and scope. Thus in some quarters it is maintained 
that theology diflers from other sciences inasnincli 
as the matter witli which religion is concerned is 
given to us by revelation and not by reason as 
in the other sciences. But tliis contrast between 
reason and revelation as .sources of knowled«^e is 
unsound. Reiuson is not tlie source from which, in 
any case, we get the matter which wo build up 
into .science, but merely the instrument by means 
of which we grasp, analyse, classify, co-ordinate, 
and systematize tiiat matter which is given to us 
by revelation from without in experience. This is 
as true of other sciences as it is of theology. As 
a matter of fact, the material which we build up 
by use of reason into tlie natural sciences, as tliey 
are called, such as mechanics, chemistry, biology, 
etc., is given to us by revelation from without in 
experience not less than the matter which we seek 
to build up by use of rea.son into a systematic 
scientific theology. ’I’lie latter is just as much 
matter of experience, which the reason must seek 
to apprehend and co-ordinate into a coherent 
whole of knowledge of tlie truth, as is the former. 
The knowledge got by using reason to grasp, co¬ 
ordinate, and systematize the given matter of 
experience is of the same kind in both cases. In 
both cases it rests ultimately on a foundation of 
faith—faith in the reliability of our faculties of 
knowledge (perception, cognition, inference, etc.) 
and on the ultimate reasonablene.ss or cognizability 
of all that is given to us in experience. We gm on 
using our powers of perception, cognition, infer¬ 
ence, etc., in reference to what is given to us from 
without in experience, never doubting that the 
knowledge thus reached is real knowledge or 
knowledge of truth and reality, even though we 
may know and realize that our knowledge in any 
department of experience is incorri})lete and leaves 
room for progress. Thus the physicist may realize 
diat he does not know tlie ultimate nature of 
natter, the mathematician may be puzzled to 
explain what space and time are, and the biologist 
nay feel that he does not know what, at bottom, 
ife and consciousness are. 

But the fact that there remain unsolved 
uestions of an ultimate kind, in regard to the 
ata of experience in various departments, does 
lot nullify or render valueless tlie results of scicn- 
dfic investigation and sy.stematization in those 
departments. It merely allows that our knowledge 
)f what is revealed to us in experience is as yet 
ncomplete, and that an adequate synthesis of 
knowledge or rnetajdiysic of being has not yet 
leen readied by us, not tliat such a rnetapbysic is 
inattainable. So too with the data of religious 
xperience. It is the function of theology as a 
•ranch of science to collect, examine, analyse, 
ompare, classify, co-ordinate, and systematize all 
hat is revealed to us in this department of experi- 
snee, so a.s to reach a whole of scientilic knowledge 
n this sphere, as in other departments of experi- 
;nce and knowledge. Wo must use our reason as 
ar as it will go in synthesizing or giving us 
•ational knowledge of what is given in experience. 
And, if there are problems of an ultimate kind in 
Miis science, as in other sciences, which still remain 
bscure or inadequately solved, this does not in- 
alidate the knowledge reached by the application 
f sound scientific method to the data of experi- 
ince, nor deprive it of the right to be regarded a>* 
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science or knowledge of truth. It merely rHows 
that our science in this sphere is incomplete and 
spurs us on to reach out towards a more compre¬ 
hensive synthesis of all our knowledge in an 
adequate metaphysic or philosophy of being. 

4. Theology and philosophy.—It is liere that 
the science of religion nasses over into the philo- 
80 |)hy of religion, that highest form of knondedge 
which is the consummation aimed at by theology. 
Science in all its departments is limited and in¬ 
complete as knowledge of reality. It leaves un¬ 
solved ultimate questions as to the nature and 
relations of matter and mind or spirit, space and 
time, life and consciousness. It is the fumdion of 
philosophy, as the ultimate form of knowledge, to 
grapple with tliese ultimate f)roblems and seek a 
satisfactory solution of them. And it is along the 
lines of moral and religious experiemte, and the data 
furnished thereby, that light on such ultimate prob¬ 
lems may most hopefully be looked for. 

Kant, in his Cj'ltiqtie of Pure Hr a son, began a 
movement in philosophy which has had far-reach¬ 
ing intlnence on modern theology as well as on 
philosophy. His contention is that in unifying 
the given matter of percej)tive experience into an 
ordered and coherent world-knowledge the mind 
or reason of the percipient subject makes use of 
forms of perce))tion and cognition wliich are sub¬ 
jective (i.e. belonging to the natuie or constitution 
of the knowing mind), not objective (i.e. belong¬ 
ing to the object or reality as it is in itself apart 
from its being known or cognized). Kant thus 
concluded that the w orld of w inch we have definite 
knowb'dge, through graRy)ing and unifying the 
^ven matter of experience by means of the sub¬ 
jective forms of perception and cogmition, is but a 
phenomenal world or a world as it appears to a 
conscious subject endowed with pow'ers of percep¬ 
tion or cognition like man, not a noumenal world 
or thing-in-itself existing exactly thus apart from 
V>eing perceived or known. Idius exact scientilic 
knowdedge, according to Kant, is limited to know¬ 
ledge of the [)henomenal w'orld and cannot reach 
to ultimate reality. The use of those very forms 
of perception and cognition w hich give definiteness 
to our knowledge makes it knowledge of the 
phenomenal as contrasted with the ultimately real 
or thing-in-itself. All scientilic or theoretic; know¬ 
ledge is thus knowledge of the phenomenal only. 
If there be a noumenal world of reality, and if it 
be in any way accessible to us, this must be in 
some other way than that of rational knowledge. 
Kant maintains that access to a noumenal world 
of reality is gained by us, not through the pure 
reason but through the practical reason or moral 
consciousness, by means of which wo may and do 
reach a kind of faith-knowledge of God, freedom, 
and immortality, which, though not rational 
theoretic knowdedge, such as w'e have in science, is 
yet of value for the moral and religious life. This 
demarcation of the limits of valid, rational, scien¬ 
tific or theoretic knowledge, and ditlerentiation 
from it of the kind of knowledge got through 
moral and religious experience or through super¬ 
natural histori(! revelation is characteristic of 
many theological wwiters since Kant. The argu¬ 
ment of the Critique of P ure Reason issu])]>osed to be 
conclusive against the possibility of our ever reach¬ 
ing any rational metaphysic or valid theoretic 
knowdedge of ultimate reality. Huxley and 
Spencer pressed Kant’s conclusion into the service 
of their doctrine that God or ultimate reality is 
and must remain unknown and unknowable by 
man, and that therefore a science of theology is 
impossible. Hamilton and Mansel endeavoured to 
reconcile the agnostic conclusions of Kant in re¬ 
gard to a rational metaphysic wdth the acceptance 
of traditional Christian doctrine as grounded on 


revelation, not on reason. The Kitsc hlian school 
accept Kant’s conclusions as to the impossibility 
of a rational, theoretically valid, knowledge of 
God or ultimate reality, and so rule out all natural 
or rational theology as incompetent; but, while 
eliminating all metaphysic from Christian theology 
as untenable, they seek to retain in large measure 
the traditional Christian theology as grounded on 
a divine historic revelation culminating in Christ, 
of which Scripture is the record. As with Kant, 
they seek to find a grounding for this in the im¬ 
mediate deliverances of the moral and religious 
consciousness, which furnishes them with a basis 
for ‘ value-judgments ’ where valid theoretic know¬ 
ledge fails. d'his sharp diflcrentiation between 
the kind of knowledge got by making use of 
eason, our cognitive familty, in grasping, analys- 
ng, and systematizing the data of perceptive 
exjierience in the sphere, say, of imysics or 
chemistry and the kind of knowledge got by using 
reason in the same way—call it practical reason or 
what you will—in grasjiing, co-ordinating, and 
systematizing the data of moral and religious 
experience is arbitrary and um onvincing. The 
w’orld of reality revealed to us in experience— 
whether the j.adinsry percepl ive experience which 
grounds j\xv common knowledge or the moral 
and rel.gious experience which grounds our 
religious knowledge—is one whole, and our know¬ 
ledge of It, however accpiired, should be cap¬ 
able of being synthesized as one coherent whole. 
The attempt 01 the Kantians and Ritschlians to 
rule out all mcta])hysic and natural theology as 
going beyond the proper limits of the reason, and 
yet to build up a tneology of value-judgments 
founded on the needs of the moral consciousness or 
practical reason or on the data of a historic divine 
revelation, is not satisfying to the inquiring mind 
that seeks for unity and coherence and consist¬ 
ency in its knowledge. Theology, as the philo¬ 
sophy of religion, is to be looked upon, not as 
the rival or oj)ponent of rational science, but rather 
as its copestone and completion. 

True theology can never come into conflict with 
true science. For it includes all the data and 
verified results of true science among its material 
or postulates. It seeks to co-ordinate or synthesize 
all our knowledge into a com[>rehensive and 
coherent whole of truth or knowledge of reality, 
based upon the data of human experience regarded 
as a whole, tested, analysed, co-ordinated, and 
systematized by sound scientific methods. 

5. Reason and intuition.—Akin to the dis¬ 
tinction which Kantians draw betwmen the theoretic 
reason, wiiich gives us definite knowledge of a 
phenomenal world, and the practical reason, which 
gives us vague knowledge of noumenal reality, is 
the distinction which more recent philosophers 
such as Henri Bergson draw between reason, or 
intellect, and instinct, or intuition, as sources of 
knowledge. Intuition, it is alleged, brings us 
more immediatiJy into touch with the living 
flowing stream of reality, of which as individutu 
persons we form a part, and enables us to adapt 
ourselves thereto more surely and satisfactorily 
than reason or intellect, whose forms of thought 
and processes of inference are ada])ted to matter 
that is fixed or static rather than to the ever- 
changing creative flux of actual reality or real 
time. But this contrast or antithesis between 
intuition and intellect, like that between faith and 
reason, is unsound. The intuitions of a rational 
being are just an implicit form of reason. And it is 
better in every way for a rational being such as 
man that what is implicit in consciousness should 
be made explicit and fitted into the comprehensive 
synthesis of rational cognition, which alone de- 
.serves the name of knowledge. The only supreme 
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authority and court of appeal for rati( rial conscious 
beings is reason based on an ultimate ineradicable 
faith in the reasonableness of our exnerience, 
which is the underlying assumption of all science, 
including theology, 'bo subject reason to intuition 
or instinct as instrument of knowle<lge is to incur 
moral and intellectual bankruptcy which is un¬ 
worthy of a rational being su<di as man. It is to 
take a step downwards towards the brutal con¬ 
dition, not upwarils towards the goal of true 
personality. 

For conscious rational beings the only reality 
whi(;h has or can have any meaning is reality 
which is or may be apprehended by rational 
consciousness. In the case of reality or which we 
are, or siijipose ourselves to be, dimly aware in 
subconscious apprehension or intuition, it is as 
sinned that to a more perfect or adequate conscious¬ 
ness this would evidence itself as real. Keality 
for us means reality ajipirehended or apprehensible 
by a conscious being. To allirni an unknown 
reality may mean simply that we are dimly awaie 
of the existence of some power or force which we 
have not yet been able to adjust to our incomplete 
synthesis or scheme of knowledge. Hut to aflirm 
a reality which is, and which must ever remain, 
inaccessible to every conscious apprehension is to 
altirm a contradiction in terms or to use words 
without meaning. 

Practical reason, faith, intuition or instinct, to 
which some would point as the [iroper guides in 
theology rather than what they call the pure or 
tlieoretic reason, are all forms of conscious appre¬ 
hension which enable us to build up the data of 
experience into some more or less coherent whole 
of knowledge. The data to be unilied and syn¬ 
thesized in a scitmee of systematic theology are 
not indeed given to us by reason from within, but 
by revelation from without. Keason, however, is 
our only proper instrument for the apprehending, 
co-ordinating, and systematizing of these data. 

6 . Theology and the Bible.—Some theologians 
conceive of tlie task of theology as that of setting 
forth in colierent systematic form thecontentof that 
revelation concerning God, the world, and man of 
vvhicli the Hible is the inspired record. Hut, while 
this point.s to a very important deiiartment of 
tiieology, it is too narrow a view to take of the 
scope and function of theology as a whole. There 
are other materials or data for theological con¬ 
struction besides those furnished by the Bible, 
which cannot be overlooked or ignored by the 
scientific theologian who takes a wide and com- 
prehensive view of his subject. The revelation of 
ultimate reality given in tlie natural world around 
us with its varied facts and phenomena, which it 
is the function of natural science to inve.stigate, 
furnishes material which the theologian must in¬ 
terpret and construe. So too the course of general 
human history, which it is the function of historical 
science to present and elucidate in the light of 
general princiiiles or laws, allords data of experience 
which are of value for theological construction. 
And the moral consciousne.ss of mankind generally, 
the investigation of which is the sfiecial task of the 
science of ethics, funiishes important material to 
the scientific theologian to help in the upbuilding 
of a system of theology. Hut the revelation given 
in the liLstory and religious experience of Israel as 
a nation and of the outstanding personalities 
among that people, culminating in the fact of 
Christ and the foundation of the Christian Church, 
is of such supreme importance and unique signifi¬ 
cance in the religious sphere that it is customary 
and convenient to distinguish between the general 
revelation to mankind as a whole in nature and 
history and conscience, which is treated of under 
the heading of natural theology, and the special 


liistoric revelation culminating in Christ, which is 
treated of under the heading of specifically Christ¬ 
ian theology, and which may be regarded not as 
something entirely different from natural theology, 
but rather as its crown and completion. 

7. Classification of theological sciences or dis¬ 
ciplines ; theological encyclopaedia.— Having such 
a vast and varied material to deal witli, theological 
science has many branches or disciplines with aims 
and methods differing according to the material 
dealt with and the purpose kept in view. To 
elucidate and classify these various disciplines is 
the function of what is known as theological 
encyclopedia, wliich itself constitutes a branch of 
theological study. 

Religion as an object of investigation has two 
aspects : {a) a historical aspect, under which it is 
to be regarded as a hi.storical phenomenon apjiear- 
ing under various forms among various peoples 
ivilh characteristics which furnisli ample material 
for historical inquiry and investigation ; and [b) a 
normative asjiect, under which it aj)j)ears as a 
jiresent inner jiower of life making claim to truth 
and to the right to regulate individual ami social 
life. Tins twofold asjiect of religion furnishes us 
with guidance for classifying tlie branches of 
theology, which is tlie science of religion, into two 
main divisions : ((t) the historical or phcjiorneno- 
logical hranches, including all those sciences which 
deal w’ith religion on its phenomenological side as 
an actual at)[)earance in history; and {b) the 
normative or constrnctive branches, including those 
sciences which deal with religion as a present-day 
reality and power, claiming to be truth by which 
the practical life of man should be moulaed and 
regulated. The distinction already referred to 
between natural theology and specifically Christian 
theology furni.sbes ground for suitable further 
subdivision of the material falling to be dealt with 
under these two main divisions, tliii.s atl'ording a 
basis for a convenient cla.ssification of theological 
rlisciplines or branches of study. 

(ri) 'riieinvestigation of religion in its phenomeno¬ 
logical a.spect may be conveniently subdivided into 
(i.) a general branch ilealing with the pbeuomcno- 
logy of the ethnic religions other than Christian 
that have ajipeared in history, which will include 

(1) history of religions, with a descriptive account 
of the distinctive features and characteristics of 
religious beliefs as they have appeared in history, 

(2) comparative study of religion, and (3) psychology 
of religion in so far as historical investigation can 
throw ligiit on that; and (ii.) a special brancii 
dealing with the phenomenology of the Christian 
religion. This will embrace, under the general 
heading of Biblical science, (4) linguistics, or a 
study of the Bible languages and the priricijiles of 
interpretation and exegesis ; (5) Biblical introduc¬ 
tion, or investigation into text, date, authorship, 
and historical setting of the various books of the 
Bible ; (6) Biblical history and antiquities, and 
(7) Biblical theology, which aims at setting forth 
by means of impartial exegesis the ideas as to God, 
man, and the world and their relations set forth 
in the ditrereiit Biblical writings; and, under the 
general heading of ecclesiastical Idstory, (8) Church 
history, or the history of the spread of the Church, 
(9) history of doctrine, and (10) symbolic, or the 
history or the dill'erent creeds and confe.ssions in 
which Christian doctrine has been embodied. 

(b) The investigation of religion in its normative 
and constructive aspect may be subdivided into 
(iii.) a general branch dealing with the presenta¬ 
tion, defence, and ajiplication of the truths of 
natural religion, including (11) the apologetic of 
religion generally, (12) natural theology, (13) philo- 
sopliic ethic; (iv.) a special branch dealing with 
the presentation, defence, and application of the 
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truth of Christianity as the hi^^hest and final form 
embraces (14) tlje apologetic of 
the Christian religion ; systematic theology, which 
includes (15) Christian dogmatic, and (16) Christian 
ethic; and practical theology, wliich includes 
(17) homiletic, (18) litiirgic, (19) catechetic, or 
paidentic, (20) pastoral theology, (21) ecclesiastical 
polity, pd (22) evangelistic theology, or the theory 
of missions; (v.) the iinal syntlu^sis of the truths 
leached in the various theological disciplines, 
historic and theoretic or normative, which is the 
aim of (23) the philosophy of religion, in which 
theology reaches its consummation. 

8 . Method in theology.— The method to be made 
use of in dealing with the data of theological 
science in its various branches will vary with the 
matter disalt with and the [mrpose or end in view. 

In the historical or ])henomenological branches 
of theology the end in view is simply the ascertain¬ 
ment and accurate presentation of historic fact, 
and the methods to be made use of are those which 
are apjiropriate to historical inciuiry in general. 

(1) Ihus in setting forth the nistory of rdi<finns 
the investigator must make himself aciiuainted as 
widely as possible, by observation and inquiry, 
with the features and charac-,teristics of extant 
religions as they now aj)iH'ar and are practised 
aniong men. He must further arapiaint himself 
with the historic origin and developimmt of th(‘se 
religions by the study of such books, monutiients, 
and other records of the past as are available. 
Careful obsmvation and industrious impiiry and 
research are thus the method; most needful for 
success in this de])ai tnient of tiieological science. 

(2) In the cumpdvdtioe study of rrliyion the 
investigator must use the material furnished by 
the history of religions, and seek by analysis, 
comparison, and spiritual insight to show the 
relations of the various religions to one another 
and their grading as manifestations of the common 
spirit of religion. This calls for more of specula- 
nve thought and philoso[)hic redexion, as regards 
nethod, than the previous discupline. 

(3) In psychology of religion the investigator 
must discuss the origin and form of religion 
generally from the psycdiological point of view, and 
seek to sliow what part the various mental faculties 
and capacities—intelligence, feeling, desire, will, 
imagination, etc. —have in religious experience, 
and liow they enter into and manifest themselves 
in religions. The methods apj)ropriate to scientilic 
psychology—observation, rellexion, induction, an<l 
deduction—have proper application in this di.sci- 
pline, 

(4) Biblical linguistics, which is the .study of 
the languages in which the Bible was originally 
written, is just a braiudi of philology, and the 
methods of philological study and inquiry have 
here their proper application. Hermeneutics and 
exegetics, which deal with the interprets.tion of 
the text of Scrii)ture, may be brought in under 
linguistics. 

(5) In Biblical introduction the methods of the 
low-er or textual criticism and of the higlnu' or 
historical criticism have a proper place. Textual 
criticism investigates the various manuscrii)ts of 
the Bible that have come down to us and the 
various readings in the texts of these manuscripts, 
and seeks by rational principles to get as nearly 
as possible at the true original text. Historical 
criticism investigates the evidences of composite¬ 
ness in dillerent books of the Bible and seeks with 
the help of tradition and of a knowledge of content 
porary history to gain reliable knowledge as to the 
composition, date, authorshi[),and historical setting 
or circumstances of the various books of the Bible, 
and to estimate their place and function as elements 
in a progressive revelation. 


( 6 ) Biblical history deals with the history of the 
Jewish people and the rise of the Christian Church 
as recorded in the Bible, while Biblical antiquities 
has to do with the archa3ology, chronology, and 
geography of the Bible. 

(7) Biblical theology (including Biblical psycho- 
logy) aims at unfolding and presenting in a clear 
and orderly form the doctrinal conceptions or ideas 
presented by the various writers of the OT and NT. 

It is the crown and (completion of Biblical science, 
Jind, for those who accept the Bible as the inspired 
record of a divine revelation, it is of supreme im- 
jortance for furnishing material to\^ards the up¬ 
building of a comprehensive, normative, systematic 
theology. But of itsrlf it is a purely liistoric dis¬ 
cipline, aiming at the accurate pres(*ntation of 
historic fact and recot(b*d tlunight in an imjmrtial 
objective way, without meantime taking into 
account tlie bearing of that on }>erinanent norma¬ 
tive religious truth. 'The metlnnis to be used in 
Biblical theology are those of sound philology and 
impartial scientili(c ex(‘gesis or interpretation, so 
as to make sure that the iilens or doctrines set 
forth are those of the various Ihhle writers them¬ 
selves, unno'dihed by any subjective tlncological 
bias of tne inter])uger. 'Tlw' work of adjusting 
the .scheuie of thought faithfully gathered from 
die ScriptuiacH by sound iinparti.al exegesis t(j a 
•omprehensive s< heme of normative systematic 
In^ology is the important task of the Christian 
iystematic theologian. 

( 8 ) Bhnrch histnry, or the history of the spread 
of Christianity, aims at recounting accurately the 
gradual enlargemimt of the area known as Christ¬ 
endom, the conllict of Christianity with anti- 
Christian forces, and the growth of the Church’s 

onstitution and cultus, showing how the polity 
and w'orship of the Christiiin Church develo])ed as 
time w'ent on, and how divisions over questions 
of constitution and government and cultus arose 
among Christians. 

(9) The history of doctrine describes the dogma, 
or body of doctrine, accepted by the Christian 
Church, and traces its development along the 
centuries. 

(10) Symbolic gives a more detailed attention to 
the various ‘symlxils’—creeds or confessions—that 

ave been formulated from time to time in the 
duirch’s history than can be given in a general 
iistory of do(‘trine. 'riiese are obviously purely 
historical disciplines, aiming at the ascertainment 
and accurate juesentation of historic facts, for the 
achievement of which the proper methods to be 
used are the methods of impartial historieal re¬ 
search and inquiry. 

( 11 ) 'VUii ((/lologctic of religion in general has as 
its function to inquire into the nature and essence 
of religion generally and to establish the truth of 
the religious view of the world over against all 
irreligious, antitheistic, or agnostic views. It aims 
at discussing and exhibiting (a) the nature and 
essence of religion in general ; (jS) the nature and 
validity of religious belief and the relation of the 
knowledge got thereby to the knowledge of natural 
objects gained through peri;eption and rational 
cognition ; ( 7 ) the truth and reality of what is 
postulated and airirmed in religious belief, as 
against atheism, materialism, agnosticism, and 
other forms of unbelief ; (5) the rational proofs for 
the existence of God or the ways in which the 
human mind by valid process rises to the appre¬ 
hension of suprefne personal Spirit as the ultimate 
reality, from rellective contemplation of the chang¬ 
ing natural world and its phenomena, of the course 
of human history, and 01 the facts of the moral 
consciousne.ss; (e) the evidence contained in the 
gcmeral revelation given to all men for the immor 
tality of the soul and a future state. 
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(12) Closelyassociated w ith the fj^eiieral apologetic 
of religion is that systematic presentation of the 
truths underlying natural religion to which the 
name of natural thcoloqy is usually ^iven. Its aim 
is to set forth in a met hodical orderly way all that 
may be known concerning God and the world and 
man, and their mutual relations, from that general 
revelation which is given in nature, mind, and 
history. It is the dogmatic of natural religion, 
as nhilosophic theism is its apologetic. 

(13) Alan to natural theology is philosophic 
ethicy w hose aim is to ground a science of pra<ttical 
conduct on the iniinediate deliverances of the moral 
consciousness and the knowledge of God and duty 
derivable therefrom. The ethic of Kant, associated 
with what he described as a ‘ ndigion within the 
limits of pure reason,’ may be taken as illustrative 
of the aims and methods of philosophic ethic, 
defective though it may be as a presentation of 
tlio results of such ethic, even as his ‘ religion 
within the limits of pure reason’ is defective as a 
presentation of the truths of nalural theology. In 
this region of natural theolog}^ and philosoj»hic 
ethic the aim is to reach not merely historic; but 
permanent normative truth, in which the mind o 
the rational thinker can find rest and by which 
practical conduct can be regulated. The methods 
by which alone, if at all, .such results can be reached 
are those of speculative thought an<l philosophic 
reflexion on the data of moral and religious experi¬ 
ence—not merely of our own personal experience, 
but of the experience of mankind generally as far 
as that can be a.scertained, analysed, and used as 
the ba.sis of rational inference, induction, and 
deduction. A great accession to the material or 
data of experience, on which a comprehensive and 
satisfactory philosophical theology and ethic may 
be grounded, is given us when w'e take into account 
the special revelation, culminating in the fact of 
Christ, of which the Bible is the record. Apart 
from this, indeed, the data on which natural 
theology and philosophic ethic seek to build are so 
incomplete that the [uobablo conclusions rea<;hed 
are lacking in fullnes.s of content and convincing 
power, d’he new data of experience furnished by 
this snecial revelation not only add cogency to the 
probable conclusions reached by })hilosophic theism 
and ethic, but also bring a greater fullness of con¬ 
tent to constructive normative theology, by which 

it is enriched and made more satisfying to the 
mind and heart of man. 

(14) Christian apologetic has as its function to 
indicate the nature and essence of the Christian 
religion, grounded on the historic revelation of 
which the Bible is the record, and to set forth in 
order the evidences of its truth. It deals with 
such questions as these ; (a) the idea of revelation, 
its spheres and modes, and the manner of itsapnre- 
hension ; (/9) the idea of inspiration and its results ; 

( 7 ) the trustworthiness of the Bible as a reliable 
record of fact and experience ; (5) the evidences of 
a progressive revelation of divine things given in 
the Bible and the signilicance of the fact of Christ 
as consummating an<l completing that revelation ; 

(«) the evidences of the truth of the gospel pro¬ 
claimed by Christ and its fitness to meet human 
need and to bring salvation and satisfaction to 
mankind. Christian apologetic clears and prepares 
the way for 

(15) Christian dogmatic, which aims at setting 
forth in accurate and systematic manner, and in 
such a way as to show its consistency w'itli all our 
other knowledge of truth, the intellectual content 
of the Christian life as that l>ecomes our inward 
possession on the ground of divine revelation 
through the receptivity of faith. It presnjiposes 
and includes the conclusions reached by philosophic 
reflexion in the sphere of theism and natural theo- 


^ logy, and gives added cogency and convincing 
power to them and greater richness and fullness 
of content to our knowledge of God the supreme 
reality, as not only intelligent nersonal Spirit but 
holy loving Father. It is usually subdivided into 
(a) theology proper, or the doctrine of God involv¬ 
ing an exposition and justification of the Christian 
conception of God as triune, which was the promi¬ 
nent feature of Greek Christian theology in the 
4 th cent, when various forms of unitarianism 
(xMonarchianism, Sabellianism, Arianism) were 
combated by Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers; (/3) Christology, or the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, to which the attention of the 
Church was particularly directed after the Council 
of Niciea (a.D. 325) by the theories propounded 
by Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches, which 
were condemned at the Councils of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chalcedon (A.D. 
451); ( 7 ) pneumatology, or the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, to which attention was first prominently 
given by the Church when the views of Macedoriius 
were condemned by the (’ouncil of Constantinople ; 
( 5 ) anthropology, or the (yhi istian doctrine of man ; 
{€) hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin, which first 
(;ame to the front in the controversy between 
Augustine and Pelagius in the 5th cent. ; (i')soterio- 
logy, or the Christian doctrine of salvation, wliich, 
through Augustine and Pelagius, became an import¬ 
ant feature in Western theology, receiving fresh 
development at the hands of Anselm, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Thomas Aquinas, who devoted 
attention to the redemptive work of Christ and its 
aj>plication to sinful men, and engaging promi¬ 
nently the thoughts of theologians in the Beiorma- 
tion period when the doctrines of justification by 
faith and reconciliation with God came into promi¬ 
nence ; (tj) ecclesiology, or the <loctrine of the 
Church and the sacraments, which first received 
prominence in the early Church at the hands 
of Cyprian of Carthage (A.D. 250), was further 
developed by Augustine (in his City of God) and 
Tliomas Aquinas (in his Summa Thcologicc), ami 
received much attention from Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic theologians at the Keforniation and from 
Ritschl and Anglican High Churchmen in modern 
times; and {$) eschatology, or the doctrine of the 
last thing.s, which has occupied a foremost place 
in recent theological discussion. 

(16) Christian ethic has as its aim to set forth 
the content of the Christian life as it works itself 
out in disposition and action on the ground of the 
self-activity that is rooted in Christian faith. It 
looks upon the Christian life from the view-point 
of man and his duty, while dogmatic looks ujx)n 
it rather from the view-point of God and His will. 
Both deal with the same subject-matt(;r, viz. God 
and man and their relations to one another, but 
under different aspects or from different view’-points, 
so that, while they belong together to systematic 
theology, they are most conveniently treated as 
separate or distinct branches of tliat science. 
Christian ethic presupposes the conclusions of 
philosophic ethic, just as Christian dogmatic pre¬ 
supposes those of natural theology. But it adds 
new fullness and ricliness of content and new 
power to j)hilosopl\ic ethic tlirough the new data 
of moral and religious experience, centred in the 
fact of Christ, which it contributes. The first 
attempts to formulate Christian ethic in separation 
from Christian dogmatic were made by Ixambert 
Daneau, a French Protestant, in 1557, and G. 
Calixtus, a imtheran, in his Epitome Theologicc 
inoralis in 1634. Since the time of Schleiermacher 
this .separate treatment of Christian etliic as a 
branch of theology has been generally foih)wed in 
Germany, Britain, and America; and numerous 
works on Christian ethic have appeared in which 
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the relevant material is dealt with under difl’erent 
divisions. A convenient division followed in the 
main by Martensen and other writers is (L) general 
irjtrodu(djon, dealing with (a) tlie de/inition and 
ttCQQQ of ' 

ciinines 
systems 

end, and motive ; (7) postulates of the 

science, tlieological, anthropological, cosmical, and 
eschatological ; (5) the source ot our knowledge of 1 
the Christian moral ideal, the content of that ideal, 
and the means of its rcali/ation ; (ii.) individuai 
ethic, dealing with the origin and inogress of the 
Christian life in the individual soul and its mani¬ 
festation in the virtues and gnaces of the Christian 
character; (iii.) social ethic, dealing with the 
realization of the Christian ideal in the various 
spheres of society—the family, the Church, the 
btate or nation. 

Practical Christian theology in its various 
departments treats of the Christian religion from 
the ooint of view of its power to expand and to 
build up Christian life in tlie Church. It includes 
those disciplines that are concerned with the 
application of Christian theology in the practical 
sphere. It is art rather than science. 

(17) Homiletic deals with the art of sermon¬ 
making. 

(18) Liturgic deals with worship and its forms. 

(19) Catechetic, or jiaideutic, deals with the 
religious instruction of the young. 

(20) Pastoral theology deals with the duties of 
the pjistoral olHce. 

(21) Ecclesiastical polity deals with Church 
government, law, and [)ro(;edure. 

(22) Evangelistic theology y or theory of missions, 
deals with the best metiiods of propagating the 
Christian religion at home and among heathen 
peoples abroad. 

'riio methods appropriate for use in the upbuild¬ 
ing of a scientific normative Christian systematic 
theology, into which the content of Miblical tlieo- 
logy as a hi.storical discipline is taken up and 
atljusted, are in part the methods commonly made 
use of by science in general—analysis, classifica¬ 
tion, inference, induction, deduction, etc.—but 
partly also the less easily apidied metiiods of 
philosophic reflexion and sjieculative thought, by 
means of which the philosopher must seek to bring 
unity and consistency into Ids entire knowledge of 
the real. The God revealed in the Bible and 
through Christ and Christian experience — the 
triune God of Christian revelation—must be related 
and liarmonized through rational thought witli the 
God of the theistic proofs and natural theology, if 
our theology is to be at once Christian and philo¬ 
sophic. 

(23) Philosophy of religion^ which is the highest 
stage or form of theology, has for its data the 
results reached as truth by the use of scientific 
method in the previously mentioned theological 
discijilines ; and its aim is to combine the.se ele¬ 
ments of truth in a coiiipreliensive synthesis of 
knowledge, such as will exhibit the relations of 
the various aspects or parts of truth and their 
harmonious cohesion in an organic whole of truth 
or reality. Its sjiecial function is to harmonize the 
results reached liy rcllective thought along the 
line of philosophic theism and natural theology 
with the results reached through believing appro¬ 
priation of tlie Christian revelation. 

If reason is indeed the means whereby we appre¬ 
hend and know truth and reality, then we should 
not rest satisfied until what we accept as true or 
real is shown to commend itself to our reason as 
reasonable, and so ‘ worthy of all acceptation. We 
must therefore strive to make our theology rational 
or reasonable, if it is to be tlie expression of tiutli. 


If, again, the Christian revelation concerning God 
and the world and man and their relations be true, 
as (yliiisti.aris l>c*Jicve it is, then the Clii i^tian pliilo 
so/iher mii.sfc strive to make iiis philosophy and 
• ' ’ uate to embrace 


and specifically 
perience. Only when theology be¬ 
comes rational and philosophy becomes religious 
can there be hope of such a union between the 
two as will yield a satisfactory piiiIo8(>[)liy of 
religion which will also be the most adequate and 
satisfactory nietaphysic of being. To reacli such 
a philosophy of religion is the worthy luspiration 
of the Christian speculative theologian wlio, while 
not ignoring the importance of faith alike in 
science, theology, and philosophy, striv'j.« to secure 
that the faith on wdiicli he rests shall b-- a reason¬ 
able faith. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—i. Definition 

and scope.—Every great religion lias two part.s, 
an inner and an outer, a Bjiint and a body, ‘ the 
knowledge of God,’ wliich ‘is Eternal Life,’ and 
its dogmas, rites, and ceremonies. The inner 
jiart, ‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,’ .spoken 
of by 8t. Paul as known to ‘ tlie perfect,’ is Miat 
whicli has, since the 3rd cent., been known in 
tlie West as ‘ theo.sopliy ’; in tlie Ea.st it has been 
known for ages under its Sanskrit equivalent, 
Brahma-vidyd, ‘ God-wisdom,’ ‘ God-knowledge, 
or ‘God-science.’ Such theu.sophy, or mysticism, 
the direct knowledge of (dod by man, belongs 
e(pially to all great religions, as their sustaining 
life, and may be possessed by any individual, 
even outside any religious organization. Tim 
lirabmavadins, ‘ Knowers of (lod,’ in Hinduism; 
the Gnostics, the ‘ knowers,’ who, Origen declared, 
were necessary to the very existence of tin; 
Christian Church ; the shnijJi in Islamic Siilism— 
the.se are typical theosopliisls from t,he standpoint 
of the modern l'hcosoplii<;al Soci(Ty. No man 
is truly a tiieosophist who has not direct know- 
le<lge of God, but be may win this through any 
religion or by hi.s own unaided edurts. 

'I'lieosophy, in tlie inodfuri as in the an(dent 
worltl, proclaims the possihility of such knowhalge, 
as the inevitable result of the immanence of (lud. 
Man is e.ssentially a spiritual being, his self, oi 
spirit, being an emanation from tlie Gni\ersal 
Self, or Universal Sjurit, God, as a ray is an 
emanation from the sun. flenee, to know himself, 
his deepest self, is to know (Cxi ; he can sink in 
consciousness into tlie dejiihs of his own being, 
beyond the body, the jiassions, the emotions, the 
mind, the reason ; these are all liis, but tliey are 
not be; he can pass beyond them all, ami realize 
himself as separate from tiiem, the ])ure ‘ I,’ pure 
being. This is the universal experience of those 
who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, ami it is followed by the recognition that 
tliis Universal Being into wlmdi the self ojiens 
transcends all the beings in m liicli it is manifested, 
and is alike in all. Out of this experience, 
repeated for every one who becomes a knower 
of God, or theosopliist, arc built the two funda¬ 
mental truths of tlieosojiliy : the immanence and 
traiiscendcmcc of God, ami tiie solidarity, or 
brotliei hood, of all living beings. The realization 
of the first truth, man’.s identity of nature with 
(b)d, as a fact in con.seiousness, ami the suhsequent 
realization of the second, his identity of nature 
with all around him, by a blending of liis self 
with their self, a consetious dwelling in tb.eir forms 
as in his own—these sum up theosopliy in its fullest 
and deepestsen.se. The man who has thus reached 
self-realization in God and in all beings is a tlieo- 
sopliist; tliose who deliberately aim at sucli self- 
realization are also generally called tbeosojibists. 

The word ‘ theosophy ’ has further, historically, 
a second meaning: it denotes a body of truths, 
or facts, concerning God, man, and tlie universe; 
and tliese may conveniently be classified under 
three hetuls: religion, philosophy, and science. 
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On these truths is based its system of ethics j 
latioual, insniiiiig, and conn)elling. In consider¬ 
ing this body of truths we are not studyini^ a 
system invented and published in modern days • 
we have to do with wliat has aptly been termed 
the Wisdom-Tradition, handed down in all civilized 
countries, ancient and modern, by a long succession 
of prophets, teachers, and writers. It may be 
traced in the Uvanisnds, PurCtnas, and epics of 

systems (darianas) 
of Hindu philosophy ; it underlies many of the 
Chinese systems, especially Taoism, and is seen 
in such books as The Classic of Purity and in tlie 
writings of Lao-tse ; it is found in Egypt, as in 
The Book of the Dead and the papyri from which 
its religion has been re-constructed ; it appears in 
the fragimmtary records of Assyria and Clialdma ; 
in tlie (Tlthas and other scriptures of the Parsis; 
in the Hebrew Scriptures as expounded by tlie 
^abbala and the Talmud; in the Christian, as 
treat(;d by the early leathers of the Church, and 
by such (inostic writers as Valentinus, Hasili<les, 
and a host of others ; in Pythagoras and Plato, 
with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic 
schools, with Plotinus, lamblichus, and the 
theurgists ; it is taken up from these by the 
doctors of Islam and the Sufi mystics; apj)(‘ars in the 
Kosicrucian stmhmts of alchemy and ashologv, in 
Rosenkreutz, Paracelsus, Hrumi, Eckbartshausen, 
Boehme, Eckhart, Vaughan, Lacon, More, Elinhl 
—all these and scores of others have assimilated 
and handed on the Wisdom-'rre.iition ; it lias lent 
its symbols to masonry, and hidden some of its 
mysteries in masonic; cmemonies ; it peeps out of 
Scandinavian and Celtic folk-lore, out of the 
Hawaiian legends and Maori traditions, the iin- 
buried temph's of the Mayas and Quicdies, the 
magic of the Zufiis and other N. American Indian 
tribes. Its revival and its systematization into 
a coherent and inter related body of doctrines, 
separated from non-essential and irrelevant teach¬ 
ings—this is mo<iern, and is the work of the 
Theosophical Society, a modern association. But 
the doctrines themselves are scattered everywhere, 
through all times, in all places. 

The test to be apjilied to a religious doctrine 
which claims to bo theosophical is catholicity. 
‘Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus’—such is the 
test. For all religions come from a single source, 
the Divine Wisdom, and have as founders divinely 
inspired men—men who have climbed up the ladder 
of evolution till they have reached perh^ction in 
humanity, and have entered on the superhuman 
evolution. Such men we call ‘masters,’ and we 
regard them as the guides and directors of the 
evolution of humanity ; the similarities in doctrines 
and ethics, pointed out by comparative mythology 
and compaiative religion, we regard as due to the 
fact that all the foumlers of religions are members 
of the one lodge of masters, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the .same princii)les. 

The universal — i.c. theosophical — doctrines of 
religion are : the unity of (lod ; the manifestation 
of God as a Trinity for the building of a universe ; 
the existence of graded orders of intelligences, 
a vast hierarchy of Ixdngs, forming the inhabit¬ 
ants, visible ana invisible, of a universe, or a solar 
system. The doctrine of reincarnation, taught 
in every religion, though in some temporarily 
overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy 
rather than to that of religion ; the immortality, 
or rather the eternity, of the spirit belongs also 
to pliilo.sophy more than to religion, when dealt 
with intellectually ; the law of action and reaction 
—karuia — falls under .science, as do the constitu¬ 
tion of a solar system and of man. 

2. Religious teachings.— («) The unity of God, 
the universal one Existence which is the source of 


all existences actual and potential, the s\i]ier life 
and super-consciousness in which all lives and 
consciousnesses inhere, eternal beneath the 
transitory, changeless beneath the Heeding, un- 
supporteu but the support of all, all-embracing, 
all-containing, the One without a second—this is 
the central teacliingof theosophy as of all religions, 
the first universal truth of religion. 

[b) The Trinity of the manifested God is the 
second great and universal truth of religion, and 
therefore of theosophy. Theosophy speaks of the 
manifested God as the Logos, borrowing ^ n term 
from Plato, Philo, and the Fourth Gospel. 

‘ Coming forth from the depths of the One Existence, from 
the One beyond all thouj'ht and all speeoh, a l>o-;:o8, by im|>os- 
ing on ilimsolf a limit, circiimsorihin).; voluntarily the ranj^o 
of His own Being, becomes the Manifested CJod, and tracinj? 
the limiting sphere of His activity, ♦ is outlines the area of 
His universe. Within that area the \i\ erse is born, is evolved, 
and dies; it lives, it moves, it h i veing in Him ; its matter 
is His breath; its forces and (‘n<‘ ^les are currenisof His life; 
He is immanent in exery atom .i 1-pervadiny ; all-sustaining; 
all-evolvin <4 ; He is its source md its end, its cause and its 
obje(‘,t, its centre and ' iimunf' ■'cnce ; it is built on Him as its 
sure foundation, it hr alh ■ . i Ifiiu as its encircling space; 
He is in everything, .. * • lylhitig in Him. Thus have the 
Sage.s of the Ancient v\ u >.> .aught us of tl)e beginning of the 
manifested worlds. ' .'ore ( he same source w’e learn of the 
Self unfolding of tin log's into a threefold form; the First 
'jogos, the Itoo*" of all 1* the Will which outhreathes and 
nhrtaithesthe w'Oilds 'r« i 'iin the Second hogos, manifesting 
the two aspects of lif vi I form, the primal duality, making 
the two poles of na.ure be' ween which the web of the universe 
is to he woven—life-form, spi; t-matter, positive-negative, active- 
receptive, Father-Mother of ^''e vVorlds—the Wisdom, or Pure 
Reason, “ mighti'y and swretly ordering all things," suitain- 
‘ng the universe ; the Thirrl Logos, the Universal Active or 
Jreative Mind, that in wh ch aU archetypically exist*, the 
source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, the 
treasure house in which are stored up all the archetypal forms 
which are to be brought forth and elaborated in matter during 
the evolution of the universe, the fruits of past universes, 
brought over as seeds for the present.’' 

(c) I'hc hierarchy of beings is the third truth 
universally accepted : the ‘ seven spirits before the 
throne of God’; the primary emanations of the 
Supreme Trinity ; the ranks of secondary Logoi, 
who rule congeries of solar systems, down to the 
Logos of a single solar system. In such a system 
the vast hosts of spiritual intelligences (the devas, 
archangels, and angels of religions), the grades 
of sj)irits encased in human bodies, the sub-hurnaii 
intelligences and those not yet even awakened 
to intelligence—all these, with the solar Logos 
at their head, form the ladder of lives, and evolve 
within the system. The sub-lniman intelligences 
include all nature-spirits, the gnomes, fairies, etc., 
who play sm great a i)art in folk-lore, the living 
though limited intelligences who make all nature 
a living responsive organism instead of a aoulle.ss 
mechanism, whom little children sometimes see, 
and who are vi.sible to the ordinary seer, 

{d) Tlie fourth truth in theosophy is that of 
universal brotherhood, the inevitable deduction 
from the preceding; since there is but one life 
in all forms, all forms must be inter-related, 
linked together, and, however uneaual they may 
be in development, they none the less make one 
huge family, are ‘of one blood.’ The universal 
brotherliood of theosophy difl'ers from the political 
conception of ‘equality,’ the foundation of modern 
democracy, in that it postulates identity of origin 
and of jiotentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
of development, the latter yielding the Uierarchy 
of beings, or lailder of lives. In this freemasonry 
resembles it, with its broad division of mankind 
into the enlightened and the profane, and the 
subdivisions of the enlightened into degrees and 
graded otlii*er3, uniting the essential ecjuality with 
a hierarchical order and due subordination. In 
this both theosophy and freemasonry are in har¬ 
mony with nature, increasing power going hand- 
in-liand with increasing knowledge and increasing 
1 A. Besant, The Ancient Wisdom. 
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responsibility. Wisdom, supported by strenj^tl 
and made manifiest in beauty, rules in a tru 
brotherhood, as in nature. 

It is interesting: to note tiiat these four primary religious 
truths of theosophy, of universal relig:ion, are hut the intel¬ 
lectual formulation—for the instruction of the people—of the 
two primary spiritual tniths directly contacted by the knowe: 
of G^, the ^fiiostic, the theoaonhiat. The first three an 
relig'ious dogmas, expressing intellectually the first spiritual 
truth ; the fourth is the expression in the outer life of the second 
spiritual truth. The spiritual truths can be knoum only bj 
Individual self-realization; they may he intellectually taugli 
and believed as the fundamental dogmas of universal religion 
theosophy. A dogma is the Intellectual presentment of a truth 
known by the spirit, and believed on external authority. 

3. Philosophical teachings. — Philosophically 
tlicosopliy i.s idealistic ; consciousness is primary, 
the one indubitable fact, which can neither be 
strengthened nor weakened by argument. ‘ I am ' 
is the testimony of consciou.sne.ss to itself, and 
naught can disprove its witness, since every 
disproof, every argument, mii.st be addres.sed to 
that same consciousness, and imply its existence. 
To the All-Self, matter is but the limitations 
imposed by Himself on His thoughts; to u.s, 
evolving in a universe which is the manifestation 
of our Logos, matter is His thought, limitations 
imposed on us by His thought and activity- 
limitations which we cannot transcend until we 
can realize ourselves in Him. Human thought, 
though feeble and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as divine thought, and increa.ses its power 
over matter with its increasing growth ; thouglit 
is the one creative and moulding power, and, as 
evolving man realizes this, and .so clarilies his 
lower nature that this aspect of the self can work 
through it, he becomes the ma.ster of tliat lower 
nature and of his surroundings, the creator and 
controller of his destiny. By tliought, mastering 
the science of phy.sical nature, he bends it to hi.s 
will and utilizes it; by thoimht, mastering the 
science of the emotions, lie builds virtues and 
destroys vices; by tliought, mastering the science 
of mind, he subdues its turbulent energies into 
orderly obedience; by thought, directing will and 
controlling activity, he briug.s all things, within 
and witliout, into subjection to the self, ‘ the inner 
ruler, immortal.’ Only by such lit rule and aue 
subjection can man attain perfect health of body, 
emotions, and mind, and reach the highest good. 
Hence many of the practical theosophical teachings 
deal with this power and control of thought. 

Tlie eternity of spirit—more loosely spoken of 
as the immortality of the soul—is an integral part 
of theosophical philosophy. Tt is an inevitable 
deduction from the identity of nature of the human 
and the universal Self; ‘unborn, undying, per¬ 
petual,’ it is eternal as God Himself. The con¬ 
tinuity of consciousness is equally inevitable, since 
the self is conscious and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all its experiences, 
of which a successive survey is memory. The ex¬ 
tent to which these memories are carried on by 
the material sheaths, or bodies, of tlie self— i.e. 
the survival of the individual and the person- 
will be better considered under the constitution 
of man. 

The method of the unfolding of this continuous 
and con.scious self in tlie human kingdom is by re¬ 
incarnation. Keincarnation is, in fact, the only 
doctrine of immortality tliat philosophy can Iook 
at, as Hume said.^ It means that the self, having 
unfolded to the human stage, appropriates matter 
from the three worlds (see helow) an<l builds it 
into bodies, suitable for life in those worlds, be¬ 
ginning in the stage of barbarism, as a savage of 
a low type. Daring earth-life he gathers experi¬ 
ences, jileasant and painful ; after death he meets 
the results of these experiences—the lower in the 
1 In his Essay ‘Of the Immortality of the Soul.’ 


intermediate world, where he siiflers in the appro¬ 
priate body of matter belonging to that world, and 
the higher in the heavenly w'orld, where he enjoys 
in the ajipropriate body of matter helonf^ing to that 
w'orld, and converts all these experiences into 
mental and moral capacities. When all are thus 
converted, he returns to earth-life, bringing witli 
him these capacities wrouglit out of experiences, 
into new bodies built to express and utilize them. 
In these he goes through a similar cycle, gathering, 
suflering, transmuting, and so on and on ; eacli 
birth brings the fruitage of the preceding lives to 
start the new pilgrimage, ami this is the inborn 
character and temperament mental, moral, phy¬ 
sical. Step by step he climbs the ladder, working 
under inflexible and inviolable laws, until he 
reachc.s the stature of the perfect man ; he passes 
through all the classes of the school of life until 
he has mastered all that this world has to teach, 
and is aftekha — he who has no more to learn. He 
is then a man, beyond birth and death, ‘ fitted for 
mmortality,’ ready for work in the larger life. 

4. Scientific teaching's.—Theosophy diflers from 
modern science in the fact that it includes under 
science’ investigations into superphysical worlds. 
Its methods are the same: investigation by ob¬ 
servation of objective phenomena, reasoning on 
hservations, framing of hypotheses, discovery of 
nvariable sequences [i.e. of natural laws), re- 
eated experiments to verify deductions, and 
‘ormulation of results. It uses the senses for 
bservation, but the senses intensified — siiper- 
enses, in fact—responding to vibrations of matter 
finer than that wdiich affects the {)hysical senses. 

As with modern science, so with theosophical— 
occult science,’ it is usually called—there is a 
)ody of accepted facts, laid down by recognized 
xperts and largely reverilied liy later expcrimciits, 
,nd a fringe of modern discoveries, constantly added 
o, revist'd, and modified. The accepted facts have 
Deen established by generations of occult exiierts, 
,nd their existence is often refened to in the 
criptures of various religions ; the more accessible 
f these are being constantly reveriliiMl by occult 
tudents to-day, but the larger cosmological facts 
,re beyond our reach. Any discoveries made by 
tudents are subject to revision and modification, 
as observations are repeated and the instruments 
f observation are imj)r()V(‘d. 

^a) The constitution of the universe .—Tho broad outline of 
ills comes from the seers of the past, and is larj^ely confirmed 
n the scriptures. It appears reasonable to us, arul is conj;:ruous 
with the observations which we arc able to make. The laws 
5f analogy and recapitulation confirm it, for we sec its outlines 
repeated in miniature \vithirj our own range of observation, and 
we see sequences rapidly repeated in iniriiature which the seers 
‘lave described as occurring iri a universe—as the »onian evolu- 
.ion of the kingdoms of nature is mimicked in the growth of 
.he embryo in the womb. A universe consists of seven kinds 
3f matter, or planes, of which the densest is called physical or 
^olid ; the next finer, astral, or watery ; the next, mental or 
fiery ; the next, spiritual or airy ; the next, superspiritual or 
jthereal; and the two finest, divine. What are called solar 
iystems are all on the physical plane of the universe, and a 
lolar system repeats within itself the seven kinds or states of 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming its 
ilanes, or worlds. 

Within a solar system these subdivisions can be mostly 
itudied by less developed seers, and we are in a field of research 
3pen to theoc^cult student of our own day. We find in relation 
to our own earth : ‘ physical matter,’ all formed by aggregations 
3f similar physical atoms, similar except that some are positive, 
jome negative ; these aggregations are grouped into solids, 
liquids, gases, and three kinds of ethers; ‘astral matter,’ 
'ormed by aggregations of astral atoms, differing from physical 
itom.s in shape, and grouped into states corresponding U) the 
jhysical; ‘ mental matter,’ forme<l by aggregations of mental 
.toms, again distingnishable by their form, and again p'rouped 
..s before; the ‘spiritual’ and ‘ superspiritual worlds’ are 
ormed on the same plan, each having its own type of atom and 
ts own corre.sponding states of aggregation. Of the ‘divine 
worlds’ we cannot directly speak. 

(b) The cnnKtitution of man is analogous to that of the solar 
jjstem, and hence the possibility of knowledge concerning It. 

said, ho is a fragment of the Universal Self, and he is clothed 
in tho matter of his system. In the divine world dwells his 
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true self, the and his consciousness appropriabes matter • 

from each of the five worlds below in order that he may know 
and conquer them ; as the continuing ' I,’ he uses matter fro.n 
the superepintual, spiritual, and the liner rej^ions of the mental 
world; this s the ‘Hpintual body - of whirh St. Paul speaks- 
It jrows and evolves tl.rouu^h the whole cvde of reincarnation, 
and beyond, but IS not chanjred or lost in birth or death ; prob- 
ably 8t. I aul refers to this when he speaks of our ‘house not 
made with hands, eternal In the heavens,’ which he says * we 
have. It 18 this spirit in the spiritual body which is the re- 
incarnatin^f E;^o, or individual, thong'll the term is often used 
to iiylicate only the consciousness workinij; In the finer mental 
matter, in what is termed ‘the causal body,' a subdivision of 
the spiritual taken separately. When the rcincarnatinfr 
takes a new birth, he appropriates some of the coarser matter 
of the mental world for his ‘ mental body,’ some of the matter 
of the astral world for his ‘ astral body,' some of the matter of 
the physu'al world for hia ‘ phynic'al body'; his consoiousneHs, 
in thitikinj 4 ‘, UHen mental inatt<'r ; in det^irin^ or sen^atinff, uses 
astral matter; In actintf in the physical world, uses phvsical 
matter, these are ‘the three worliis’ in which his evolution 
goes on, and in which he Is affe(;ted by birth and <ieath, and is 
a personality, or person, i.e. the individual, as limited in ex¬ 
pression by grosser matter; the mental body is closely related 
to the brain, though not dependent on it, save for activity in 
the physical world ; the astral body is mainly correlated with 
the oerebro-spinal and sympathetic'ganglia and nerves, and the 
glands; the three bodies interpenetrate each other, mutuallv 
acting and reacting throughout waking life. In sleep consciou^- 
nesa withdraws from the |)hy8ica! body, clothed still in its astral 
and mental garmenU, living then in the astral world, and 
sometimes, on its return, impressing on the physuval brain some 
of its experiences in vivid and coherent ‘ dreamsit keeps in 
magnetic touch with its phyaical body. In death this magMeti(; 
touch is broken off, anu the consciousness dwells for a vv'hile 
in the astral world, called often ‘the intermediate world,’ in 
relation to those who have passed away from earth. After a 
while the astral lKxi> dies, and the man jvasses in the mental 
body into the mental world, or heaven, where he abides for a 
period extending to many centuries, the length depending 
chiefly on the richness of his inieilectual, emotional, and 
artistic past life on earth. When he has assimilated all the 
experiences of this nature accumulated on earth, the mental 
body disintegrates, the consciousness withdraws to the spiritual 
body with all it has gathered to enrii-h the Kgo. Then the Ego 
builds a set of new bodies for a new pilgrimage in the three 
worlds, and returns to them by birth. Thus the evolution of 
man is carried on in three worlds, hrocnled over by the spirit— 
himself—the spirit garnering the results and unfolding thereby ; 
he is an inhabitant of the three during waking life; of two 
during sleep and for a period after death ; of one during his 
heavenly life. The lowest, the phvsical body, is at present the 
most jverfectly organi7-e<l, and therefore the most capable of 
receiving impressions from without and transmitting them to 


surviving remnants of the Lemurian are the negroes and the 
many negroid peoples scattered over the world. The fourth, or 
Atlaritean, race with its seven 8ul)-racc8—of w'hlch the Toliec, 
Akkadian, Turanian, and Mongolian peoples are typical—is still 
the most numerous. The fifth, or Aryan, race has already five 
sub-races—the Aryans of India, the Mediterranean Aryans 
(Aralw, the later higher-class Egyptians, etc.), the Iranians, 
C( Its, and Teutons—and has yet to develop two more. These 
varying types afford to the reincarnating F.gos the necessary 
varietic.s for their evolution, each Ego taking birth in the races 
ami sub-races as often as is necessary for the unfolding of the 
qualities charatgeristic of each. 

(e) Ihimnn per/ecAiou. —By repeated reincarnations under 
inviolable law, eac^li man reaping exactly as he has sown, man 
reaches his temporary goal—human ])erfection. At the present 
stage of evolution it is pos^^ilile for him to reach this goal in 
advance of the evolutionary term, which will last yet for many 
millions of years. By strenuous exertions and noble and un¬ 
selfish living, he may attract Uie at lent ion of the spiritual 
guardians of mankind, who will ^-acli him how to quicken his 
evolution, so that he may enter cm ‘ tlu‘ j>atli of holiness,’ pass 
through its five initiations -or '■i .t- s of widening consciousness 
—and hec'.ome a ‘ master,’ the of the five initiations opening 
the gateway of superhuman evoi c.fnn. lie may then pass into 
Other worlds, or enter the ranks o. U •> guardians of this world, 
08 he wills. From the hierarv he i he'-e ardiaus have come 
the founders of world-religions, the I •i^i.'-r prophets and teachers 
being their disciples. 

5 . The ethics of theosophy.—These are not 
(Icdinitely formulated into any tale, but consist 
of the and purest teachings of tlie world’s 

noblest saints, prophets, and toiinders of religions. 
All that is Rwe^'tc’.vt and most lofty in the world’s 
Bibles, all that is most ins[)ii ing and ennobling in 
the writings of its {ddlosophers and moralists, 
forms the etiii'^s of theosophy. As man lives by 
the higliest ethic he can grasp, he becomes capable 
of ap[)reci.ating et hie yet sublimer ; the tlieosophist 
strives to live bv the spirit of Christ rather tlian 
by any legal cocle, and, cultivating love, lie hopes 
to be enlightened by the lords of love. Jhoadlv 
speaking, that which works with the Divine Will 
in evolution is right ; that whicli works against it 
is wrong; and the best examples of that Will are 
found ill such divine men as the Buddha and the 
Christ. These the theosojihist looks up to as 
examples, and strives to reproduce their likeness 
in himself. 


the consuiounness. The astral body is ra|)idly becoming 
organized, and its proper senses are develo)»ing, so that it is 
receiving and transmitting many impressions from the astral 
world, though generally with a lack of sharpness and ae.(Miracy ; 
these include the pheiioiiiena of second-sight, premonitions, 
warnings, visions, perception of phantasms of the living and 
the dead, etc.—the phenomena Ui wliich modern psychology is 
paying so much attention. An increasing number of people are 
‘sensitive,’ or ‘psychii;,’ and are using the supersenses, v.r. the 
senses of the astral body, more or loss consciously. The mental 
body is becoming well organized in educated people, hut more 
in relation to its organ, the hrairij Ilian as an independent 
vehicle of conscionsness, active in its own world. Consihous- 
neas, in the mental body, is in-turned rather than outward- 
turned. The ocmiltist, having by the practice of special 
methods — meditation, concentration, etc.—artificially forced 
the evolution of the astral and mcnUl bodies beyond the 
normal, is, as regards these, many centuries ahead of his time; 
he uses the supersenses for life in the asl ral and mental worlds 
in his waking cons(huusness, and thus carries on his ime'.tiga- 
tions in them as the ptiysical scientist does in the physii-al 
world. The dying of the tlirce bixlics, and the building of new 
ones for each successive life-period, is the cause of the loss of 
meinorv of post lives; that memory is in the reincarnating 
Ego, and is shared by the consciousness when animating the 
lower bodies onl\ if,' in those bodies, the man has realized 
himself as one with the higher. 

(c) The law of action and rfaction is universal, and exists in 
the worlds of emotion, thought, and spint as much as in tiie 
physicail world. Hence .a man can huild liis character a.s 
scientifically as he can build up his body, and disregard of the 
mental and moral laws is as dc.structive of mental and rmira 
health os disregard of ph\sical laws is destructive of physical 
health. The study and utilizing of the laws, summed up as 
kninna, forms an important part of thcosophical work. 

(d) Koolution.—The monad gradually unfolds his powers by 
coming into touch with matter and appropriating portions of 
if he thus passes through the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, until in a highly devclojied animal the mtelligencc 
reaches thu human stage ; thenceforward reincarnalion under 
karma is his means of unfolding. Humanity, on our glo le, 
takes on a fresh typo- more delicately organized as to the 
nervous system-that of a root-race, when a considerable 
number of reincarnating Egos are ready to develop a higher 
quality of consciousness. The third, or Lemurian race, vyas 
the first to assume the really human type in the middle period 
of its evolution—the previous types being embryonic; tne 


6 . The Theosophical Society.—This a.ssociation 
was founded on 17tli Nov. 1875, in New York City, 
U.S.A., by Helena Petrovna Blavatslcy and Henry 
Steele Olcott. Tlie former was a Russian noble¬ 
woman, of extraordinary psychic endowments, and 
tliese had been trained and cultivated to tlie 
hi;i:hcst point by lier ‘ master,’ an Eastern occultist; 
she gave up social rank, wealth, and family to 
seek him in Tibet, and spent some years with him 
near Shigatze, after which, returning to the world, 
she gave the rest of her life to carrying out his 
directions. In America she miit, at the famous 
Eddy farmhouse, a man wlio had won high dis¬ 
tinction during the Civil War, Colonel Henry 
Steele Olcott, and be became her pupil. She 
endeavoured lirst to collaborate with the American 
jiiritualists, but, failing in tliis, slie, with Olcott, 
founded the Tlieo.sophical Socii'ty ; slie became its 
coiicHiKUiding secretary, an otlice which she held 
for many years, and he its president; its organiza¬ 
tion is duo to liim and he remained jiresident until 
iiis death in 1907, when the present writer was 
elected as his succi^ssor. 

The unit of organization is a lodge, of not less than seven 
members ; when a nuiuher of lodges, not less than seven, exist 
in any territory, they may group themselve.s into a section, or 
national society, which is self-govoniing, wiLliin the wide limits 
of the generarconstitution. The central ruling body consists 
of president, vice-prosident, treasurer, recording secretary, a 
general council consisting of the general secretaries, each 
elected bv his own national society, with not leas than five 
additional councillors, chosen liy the general secretaries. It 
meets once a year and deals only with matters affecting the 
whole Society ; hut it may not meddle with the business of the 
8e<‘tions, unless there be a transgression of the general constitu¬ 
tion. The annual report of 1917 showed 19 national societies, 
1074 lodges, with 28,073 active members. Round each lodge 
are gathered a considerable number of symjiathizers and 
helpers, but these arc not entered on the rolls. The head¬ 
quarters of the Society were first In New York; in 1879 the 
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founders left America for India, and fixed the headquarters in 
Hoinbay ; in December 188‘i tliey moved to Adyar, a suburb of 
Madras, and there the headquarters have since remained. The 
Theoaophical Soc'iety owns there an estate of ‘200 acres, with 
several fine buildings, and a library which is known all over the 
world of scholarship as possessin^f the finest existing collection 
of l/panisads, as well as some uni(pie Sanskrit .MSS. 

While (ho Societ}" exists for the purpose of 
spreaclin^^ (lie ideas foinml.ited above, it does not 
ini})OHe belief in them on its members, who, pro¬ 
viding tliey aecejit the principle of universal 
brotherhood, are absolutely free to think as they 
will. Admission to membersbij) is olitained on 
recommendation of two bidlows of the Society, 
and (he aec(‘])tancc of the following objects : 

‘ To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
witliout distinction of rac^e, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, 
and science. 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man.’ 

Tile following, written many years ago by tli«‘ 
jiresent president, states the general position of 
tlie TheoHO[>bical Society : 

‘The Theosophical Society is conqiosed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, wlu) are united by tneir 
approval of the above objc'cLs, by tlieir wish to remove religiotis 
antagonisms, and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever 
their religious opinions, and by their desire to stmly religious 
truths and to share the results of their stmlies uith others. 
Their bond of union is not the profession of a common heli< f, 
hut a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that 
Truth should he sought by study, by reflexion, by purity of life, 
by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to 
he striven for, not as a dogma to he impo.sed by authority. 
They (consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition and not it.s antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertinn. They extend tolerance to all, 
even to the intolerant, not as a j)ri\’ilege they bestow, but as a 
duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 
fuinish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divi.nk 
Wisdom, and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its 
practice to proselytisni. Peace is their watchword as Truth is 
their aim, 

Theosopliy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cimnot be claimed as the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of any. It offers a philosopliy which renders life intelli¬ 
gible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which 
guide evolution. It puts death in its rightful place as a recur¬ 
ring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway of a fuller 
and more radi.uit existence. It restores to the world the 
Science of the Sjiirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of 
intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is web^omed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true Theosophist.’ i 

There liave lieen some oh'shoots from the Theo- 
sophieal Society which have be(;ome iri<le[)eiulent 
of the ciiiitral organization, but wliich spread tlie 
same truths. There are two international societies, 
with headipiarter.s in America, and some scattered 
independent bodies in (Germany and Austria. 

LiTKRATuaK. - i. Teachings of rnEosoPHY.—C. W. Lead- 
beater, An Outline Theosophy, London, 1002; Lilian 
Edgar, Elnnenfs of Theosophy, do.. 1003; Ethel Mallet, 
First Steps in Theosophy, do, 1005; Annie Besant, Popular 
fjectures on Theosophy, do. 1910, The Ancunt IPmZom.do, 1807, 
Seven Principles of Man, do. JSO‘2, lie-incamaiion^, do. 1005, 
Death and After, do. 1893, Karina, do. 1806, Man and his 
Bodies’^, do. 1900; C. W. Leadbeater, The Astral Plane, do. 
1895, The De.vachanic Plane, do. 1898; H. P, Blavatsky, The 
Key to Theosophy, do. 1893, The Secret Doctrine., 2 vols., do. 
18S8 ; A. P. Sinnett, Esoteric Buddhism, do. 18S3, The Growth 
if the Soul, do. 1890. 

ii. On woRt.n hklkuon and the Wisdom - thaditton. 
—G. R. S. Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 
1900, Orpheus, do. 1908, Thriec Greatest Hermes, do. 1006; 
C. W. Leadbeater, The Christian CreaH. do. 1004 ; Annie 
Besant, Four Cfat Religioi]s, do. 1807, The Religious 
Prohlem in India, do. 1002, Esoteric Christianity, do. 1901, 
Popular Lectures on Buddhism, do. 1007; Isabel Cooper- 
Oalcley, Traces of a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and 
Mcdicvnal Mi/sticisin, do. 19(K). 

iii. ETHh'A I.. Ki\n\Q Besant, In the Outer Court, I.ondon, 
1805, The I'ath of Disciplc.Odp, do. 1SO0 ; H. P. Blavatsky, 
The Voice of the Silence, do. ISDO ; Mabel Collins, Light on the 
Path^, do. 1800 ; Annie Besant, Bhagavael Gi{d, trans., do. 
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1890, Studies in the Bhagava<).-G\{d by a Dreamer, do. 1894, 
The Doctrine of the Heart, do. 1899, The Wisdom of the Upani- 
shats, do. 1006, Dharma, do. 1890. 

iv. Scientific and occui.t.— Annie Besant and C. W. 
Leadbeater, Occult Chemistry, London, 1900, Thought Farms, 
do. 1905; C. W. Leadbeater, Man Visible ana Invisible, 
New York, 1903, Clairvoyance, Ivondon, 1899, Dreams'^, do. 
100 .3; Annie Biesant, Introduction to Yoga, do. 1013, The 
Building of the Kosmos, do. 1894, The Evolution of Life and 
Form, do. 1.8!)ii, Some Problems of Life, do. 1900, Thought- 
Power, its Control and Culture, do. 1001 ; Bhagavan Das, 
The Science of the Emotions, London and Benares, 1000, The 
Science of Peace, do. 1004, The Science of Social Organisation, 
Benares, 1010. A. JilvSANT. 
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which relate it closely to religion, and somewhat 
more remotely to nhiloso]>hy. It also attempts to 
determine man’s place in the universe and to solve 
the riddles of life and of death. Like religion, it 
aims at guaranteeing to its followers a more 
favourable destiny by showing them the way of 
healing and salvation. Like philosophy, it pro- 
()oses to have recourse only to the re.sources Avhicb 
nature, on tlu; one hand, and the human intellect 
on the otlier, place at its di.sposal, and it is by 
knowledge that it saves men. But the knowledge 
Avhich it obtains is not grounded on the oh.servation 
of facts which are within the reach of ordinary in¬ 
telligences: it is intuitive, dependent on the ex¬ 
ceptional clear-sightedness of men on a superior 
level, and communicated by them to Mieir disciples. 
There is then a theosophical knowledge, just as 
there is a religious and a philoso])hical knowledge. 
Beside.s, it may well l)e that the content i.s through¬ 
out matiu'ially the s;tme. Such a concejit, e.ff., as 
that of the immortality of the soul may be found 
in all three. By what distinctive marks then can 
we n^cognize that a doctrine is theosojihical ? Now 
we know tliat there is a criterion which makes it 
oossihle for us, without risk of error, to distinguish 
letween what is philosophical and what is religious. 
If a doctrine has been estaldislicd by means of 
observation, induction and deduction, it is philo- 
sojihical ; it is religious if there has been concerned 
in its origination Jin intuition operating under the 
influence of feeling and imagination ; it is only at 
subsequent stages that the ordiiniry processes of 
tlie human intellect intervene. Theosophy also 
begins with allirmations having an intuitive basis, 
and its constructions may have great emotional 
and imaginative signiliirance. Having once secured 
this foundation, it may })roceed, like tlieology, to 
construct, in accordance with the demands of 
reason, a system of satisfying coherence. The 
dili'erence between theosophy and religion lies 
neitlier in their ideas nor in their method. It is 
in the attitude which the religious man, on the 
one hand, and the theosophist, on the other, 
assume towards the objects presented. The one 
hopes to work, bv fear, reverence, :ind adoration, 
upon the will of powerful beings for his own 
aavantage ; the other de[)cnds upon himself, upon 
the immediate ellii^acy of his own knowledge and 
action ; religion is humble, whereas theosophy is 
proud. ^ 

This self-reliance the theosophist has in common 

* It is to be noticed, however, that, though the suggestion of 
pride is justifiable in connexion with the esoteric tendencies, 
the prevailing intellectualism, and calm acceptance of grades of 
religious cajiacity noticeable in modern theosophical teaching, 
yet tiiere is also an element of humility frequently to be found 
m the modern theosophical attitude. There is a constant 
reference to teachers or adepts, and it is urged that their 
teaching should be accepted with implicit faith. Tlie general 
efficacy of knowledge in obtaining the desired results may 
indeed be exaggerated and become an incentive to pride, but 
the individual thinker is not encouraged to depend merely on 
his own knowledge or even on the knowledge of his contem¬ 
poraries. He, and they also, must look backwards with rever¬ 
ence to the jiast and accept the teachings which have been 
haudcil down from remote ages and are rediscoverable for men 
of the present age when the more modern excrescences upon 
religious systems have been removed. 
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with the magician. Hoth—tiie one more con¬ 

sciously than the other—admit tlie existence in 
the universe of hidden forces, for the control of 
which knowledge of them is suflicient. Both also 
show individualisti(! tendencies. Tliey detach tliem- 
selves from the religious community and break 
througli the tradition ofllcially recognized around 
them. But we may notice at least this diflerence 
between the magicdan and the theoaophist: tlie 
one aiina at using his power in an external way— 
he desires to control nature for the advantage or 
the disadvantage of his fellows ; the other is a 
contemplative, who acts but little except on him¬ 
self and for his own sake.^ The theoso})hical spirit 
has left a very deep mark upon Indian thought. 
It is possible to trace its influence from its origin 
to our own day. India would be for the investi¬ 
gator a remarkable field for study if the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of ideas and systems were not 
enveloped in a darkness which up to tlie present 
time has not been penetrated. It is impossible for 
us to date the most important of the texts from 
which we derive our information. Many of them 
are much later than the period when the theories 
which they set forth were formulated. Under 
such circumstances it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to settle the debit and credit side of the account 
of each school. Perhaps, however, one result may 
be considered to be now established: there has 
been in India a continuity of theosophical tendency. 
The systems interlace with and influence one 
another. The intuition on which their authors 
pride themselves consists in perceiving afresh the 
‘truths’ which a kind of heredity has tended to 
fix in the Indian mentality. The task of the great 
philosophical schools has to a large extent been 
that of systemat izing the ideas already worked out 
in the Upanisads. Buddhism woulcf be unintel¬ 
ligible if the way had not been prepared for it, if 
not in these very schools, at least in antecedent 
groups bearing a very strong resemblance to them. 
And the reformers who have appeared in India in 
such largo numbers since the Middle Ages have 
drunk at the same source. If, then, we cannot 
yet dream of giving a strictly historical presenta¬ 
tion of theosophical speculations, it is at least not 
impossible to discern the order in which the prin¬ 
cipal systems have appeared. We shall follow (1) 
the development of this thought in circles which 
are, if not, strictly speaking, BrMimanic, at least 
closely related to Brahmanism (the Upani§ads and 
the Vedanta, the Sahkhya, and the Yoga); (2) the 
transformation of theosophy into religion (into 
Jainism and Buddhism); (3) its incursions into 
opular religions of long standing, with which it 
as associated itself, not without a certain sacrifice 
of its own character and significance ; and finally 
[1 This statement should, however, be slightly modified when 
applied to modern theosophy in India. On the one hand, this 
shows an affinity to magic, in that it is greatlj' interested in the 
details of existence upon planes other than the physical, and so 
takes up a slightly materialistic attitude to those existences 
which are ostensibly non-material. The inhabitants of the 
astral and mental planes might for practical purposes be 
described as materializations of spiritual entities. Again, a 
distinct claim is put forward by theosophy to the discovery and 
use of hitherto unknown laws of nature, and the power which 
is thus put into the hands of the expert occultist who is also 
a theosophist is not altogether different from the power claimed 
by the magician. But, on the other hand, it must be frankly 
acknowledged that the modern theosophist in India does not, 
like some magicians, separate himself from the community to 
such an extent as to desire to use his powers for merely selfish 
purposes. Further, the ends at which he aims are ultimately 
of a spiritual rather than of a materialistic character, and in 
this he shows his superiority over the Christian Scientist in 
respect of tlie excessive attention paid by the latter to the 
claims of bodily health. It is thus undoubtedly true that the 
modern theosophist is a contemplative, to the extent that he 

f daces the spiritual far above the material, but he is perhaps 
ess inclined than his forefathers in India to be interested 
merely in his own concerns, and he is more inclined to use for 
social purposes the powers which contemplation and thought- 
concentration have secured for him.] 
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(4) we sliall see how niotlern theoBopliy in India is 
(loininaled by ancient ]jlulos()])hi(!al tradition. 

I. The Brahmanic theosophy.—( 1 ) 'ihe begin- 
iiing<!. —The two tendencies which cliaracterize 
Hindu thought throughout its course ai>pear early 
in Hrahinanic circles. The one is the spirit of 
tradition : the rites and forinuias do not show the 
expected results unless they are repeatcal just in 
the way in whicli tlie ‘fathers’ instituted them 
at the heginning. Not only will every innovation 
and every addition lie avoided, but an even more 
necessary reouirement is that the sacred acts shall 
be jierforrned only by those who are in possession 
of liturgical knowledge, viz. by the Brahmans. 
The dh(tj'))ia, i.e. the rule, which derives its 
authority simply from its antiquity, thus gradually 
extends its domination over men’s minds. ft 
becomes systematized in one of the six dar.iatias, 
the Piirvd Mlmdmsd. Anxious ('are in observing 
traditional forms has created the power of the 
priesthood. The fathers of families have been 
deprived of their religious imyiortauce to the 
advantage of the Brahmans. The gulf between 
sacred and profane makes its<df more and more 
evident. 

Contrariwise, it is the spirit of novelty which 
manifests itself in the other tendency. During all 
the Vedic ]>eriod the treasury of hymns and rites 
is taking form and being constantly enriched. If 
the gods have at first made use of these, it is 
not the gods who have revealed the knowledge of 
them. The liave ‘seen’ and have communi- 
(mted their visions to inen.^ The gods would have 
preferred to have the exclusive proprietorship. 

Signs of this double tendency are to be found 
even in the same texts. We may be sure that, in 
circles as yet diflering slightly from one another, 
tradition and originality existed side by side with¬ 
out ollence. Why should they have entered into 
conflict? I^id not both of them find their point of 
departure in the same hymns? Most of the Vedic 
deities can scarcely be distinguished from the 
forces and elements in which they reveal their 
power. They have almost no characterization, 
and they represent vaguely the divine which per¬ 
meates the objects and phenomena of nature. Out 
of this naturalism, fre(iuently rude in character, 
there easily emerge the pantheistic conceptions 
which were so soon to dominate Indian theosophy. 
Besides, do not ritualists and innovators alike 
make knowledge the essential condition of religious 
efficacy? Are not both of them Brahmans, i.e. 
the heirs of the magicians who were charged at 
the heginning with the protection of the sacred 
rite from the pernicious influence of evil spirits? 
Finally—and most important of all—do not both 
believe that there is in every heinjj and in every 
sacred act a mysterious energy which establishes 
harmony and co-ordination between man and the 
universe? And are they not now on the earth, 
like the ‘ fathers’ of ancient times and the gods in 
the heavens, the depositaries and the a(^ent3 of 
this mysterious force, creator of order and of life ? 
When there is the thought of turning the secret 
power of the sacrifice to the benefit of the in¬ 
dividual, with a view to assuring him of happiness 
beyond the grave and guaranteeing him against 
a second death which would he final, there are 
liere the e.ssential elements of theosophic doctrine 
—desire for deliverance from suflering and death, 
hope to succeed by personal efl’ort, confidence in 
the saving efficacy of knowledge. 

(2) The ancient Upani.ptds. — Theosophical 
thought, which is to he found in germ in the 
hymns and in the Brdhmanas, obtains form and 
consistency in the Upanisads [q.v.). Certainly 
the authors of those old treatises were far from 
1 See art. Insi’iration (Hindu). 
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having broken their connexion with the traditional 
cult. But they love to give the sacred actions a 
symbolic interpretation which will relieve them 
of their mechanical and formal character. A still 
more significant thing is that they manifest a well 
marked esoteric tentfency; usually a long time is 
spent in api)ealing to the master before he consents 
to reveal the supreme truth, and the disciple is 
under obligation not to transmit it himself except 
to a particularly dear and well-qualified person. 
The method of discovery is always intuition; 
thought f)rocced8 by abrupt illuminations. Moving 
impetuously and boldly, it puts assertions side by 
side with one another without concerning itself 


presHinff hla senses destroys all contact with the outer world 
and flnds Brahman in himself. ‘The eye would not flash forth 
to meet him, nor word, nor sense, nor works, nor ascetic 
practices. But if the mind is calm, if the heart is pure, then 
one contemplates the indivisible Brahman. One cannot know 
him except in the heart.’^ If the Absolute cannot be grasped, 
one may at least approach him by intense meditation directed 
towards the symbols of him, and very especially by meditation 
upon the mystic syllable Om, for * In truth this syllable Is 
Brahman ; in truth it is the supreme existence ; it is the best 
fulcrum of existence ; it Is the ultimate ground.United with 
Brahman, the individual self has no more a distinct conscious¬ 
ness. * It Is when there are two existences that one hears, 
sees, and knows the other, but when for any one everything has 
become his own proper self, how could there be anything which 
he could see, hear, and understand ?'3 Moreover, absorbed in 
the Being who is altogether happiness, he shares in this In- 
flnite bliss. 


about their contradictoriness. It does not demon¬ 
strate ; it is content to illustrate by beautiful 
metaphors and arresting similes. 

In an as yet vague form the idea of the essential 
unity of the universe was implicitly contained in 
the Br&hmanic theory of sacrifice. There is now 
posited the existence of a Being in which all that 
18 finds its reality. This Being is called Brahman, 
the name of the energy which manifests itself in 
the sacred action. It is also designated the dtman, 
i.c. the self or the soul of all that lives. 

‘ Let one worship Brahman, knowing that he is the reality. 
Let one worship the dfman. The dtman has for body the life ; 
for form, the light; for essence space. It can take all forms 
according to its Inclination. ... It permeates all the world. 

. . . It Is the essence of life ; it is the essence of myself.’i 
Thus the theme is stated which the UpanUads go 
on to develop and repeat without intermi.ssion. 

This Being is one and absolute. He has no determinations. 
One can say nothing of him except that he is. No definition is 
possible. We may at least try to name him, so convinced are we 
still that we know the Being of which we know the name. He is 
* that,’ iat. He is * No, no,’ for we deny every quality, which 
would serve only to limit him. He ia the reality—the reality of 
realities, eatya satyaspa. Be 3 mnd the reach of all comparisons, 
he is bliss, a negative bliss, and, in cotisequence, absolute. He 
is without a second. He is my dtman, the reality of me. 
There is an identity between the dtman which 1 am and 
Brahman. ‘I am Brahman.' ‘Thou, thou art that.’ The 
universal soul and the individual soul are one. 

The world also is real. It derives its reality from Brahman, 
the only reality. A parallel between the psychical and the 
cosmical is founded upon the unity between the individual soul 
and the world soul. The cosmos and tlie (//vvtj are the two 
aspect of the same reality, and the parallel elements which 
constitute them sustain themselves upon each other. 

Finally, Brahman is the reality not only of the individual and 
of phenomenal existence, but also of transcendental existence. 
For there are two forms of Brahman, the one corporeal, the 
other incorporeal; the one mortal, the other immortal; the 
one nmbile, the other immobile ; the one manifested (sat), the 
other transcendent (fj/af).2 

In its individualized form the soul could not have the bliss 
which is the exclusive prerogative of the Absolute Being. The 
limited Elgo is in contact with the non-Ego, and is unhappy 
while experiencing the alternations of pleasure and of pain, the 
impermanence and the vanity of finite things. In truth, ‘he 
who is another than himself is suffering’ This misery is born of 
inthvidualiLy and lasts equally long. The active self, the jxva, 
is involved, through its activity, in a series of exi.stences of 
which each one is determined as to its quality by the quality of 
the existence which has preceded it. ‘According as a man 
acts, according as he conducts himself, so is he reborn.’» 
‘Through good work a man is reborn in a good state, through 
evil work in an evil state,'4 and so on, indefinitely. If the life 
is evil, it is because the man in his ignorance believes himself 
a person and says, ‘ I am such and such a one, thi.s thing belongs 
to me.’ This error and the activities which result from it 
entangle him in the meshes of a life which ever begins anew 
Thus the wise man yearns after rejiose in the Absolute, In the 
bosom of a Being In whom alone are permanence and truth. 
How shall a man succeed in quenching individuality, which is 
the cause of all suffering? It is not by means of action, since 
action on the contrary is a source of individual life. Even 
asceticism has only the value of a prop.ndeutic : it tends to- 
Wards salvation, bnt it not savo. On6 w’ay only is open 

to the soul desirous of deliverance, and that is knowledge, 
knowledge is ni'cessary, not now of rites and their meaning, 
but of Brahman himself. And since knowledge of Brahman 
noeans realization of the identity of the self and the Being who 
alone exists,one must be able to say to this Being: ‘Thou, 
thou art the atrnan of all that exists. That which thou art, I i 
am that. . Thou art the Reality.’ This saving knowledge 
c an be rea ched only througli inner vision. The individual sup- | 

1 .^atnpatha Brahmana, x. vi. 3. iff. 

2 Brh. At. Up. II. iii.'l, 8 jy {y i 

Jb. in. ii. 13, 


(3) The Vedanta .—Of the six philosophical 
schools vvliich claim coimexion with Brahmanism— 
more exactly, of the six schools which Bralmianism 
has claimed as its own and which it has annexed 
—three only have ^iven assistance to the elabora¬ 
tion of tiieosophical doctrine. They are the 
Sahkhya, the Yof^ni, and the Vedanta The 

last school is the only one of the tliree which 
devotes itself to an explicit continuation of the 
ancient Upani^ads. We shall therefore begin with 
it, although, very probably, it did not attain its 
full development until after the two others. 

The name Vedilnta does not designate a single 
homogeneous school. There is a strictly monistic 
Vedilnta : reality pertains to Brahman alone ; all 
outside of him is nothing but apnejirance(a<imt7a); 
this ia the thesis of Sankara,* at the beginning 
of the 9th century. Other Vedantins profess a 
modified monism—the Vi.sis^dvaita of Rfimiinuja 
{q.v. ; 11 th century). Others finally abandon 
monism altogether, not in the sense that they nut 
mind and matter over against each other, out 
heeause they allow an essential difference between 
the individual self and the universal self; these 
last attach themselves to Madhva [a.v. ; 12 tli 
century). But, however great their uifh^rences, 
the three teaeliera all invoke the authority of 
Badarayana, the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
Sutras, and all three have written on tliis older 
teaching a commentary which is the fundamental 
text of their respective schools. 

Ramanuja has more right than Sankara to claim 
to continue the teaching of the Sutras. But 
Sankara more than the two others, more even than 
Badarayana, is in the line of succession to the 
Upani^ads. While Ramanuja and Madhva are 
explicitly theistic and teach that God, the author 
of all grace, saves those who give to Him tlie 
worship of love and faith, Sankara attributes to 
God (Isvara) an apparent existence only, and an 
accessory rdle in the genesis of salvation. Con¬ 
sequently the liistory of theosopbieal doctrines in 
India is directly concerned with Him alone. 

The first sutra of Badarayapa thus states the object of the 
Vedjnta: 'Now comes the study of Brahman.' To know 
Brahman, it is not enough to open the eyes and the ears and 
search for Being in the world which surrounds us. Between 
the Ego and the non-Ego there is an irreducible opposition ; the 
senses and the underntanding which perceive and appreciate 
the non-Ego cither transfer to the object the qualities of 
the Bubiect or transfer to the subject that which they 
believe thev know of the object. In either case external cogni¬ 
tion is vitiated by error ; the true name of this pretended 
knowledge is 'nescience’ {avidyd). Outside of us the senses 
and the understanding give us only the cognition of the 
phenomena of ‘becoming.’ Now Being, in reality, does not 
become ; it is. If it were * becoming,’it would not ‘ be’; for 
It IS impossible to see how that which is not could come to be 
All becoming is only an ajmearance, an ilhialori. 

This Being, the only reality, retains in the Vedanta the name 
or Brahman. This i.s the absolute Brahman, without deter¬ 
mination, or, as the VcdAritins say, without quality ; beyond 
tune and space and causation, for time, space, and causation 
belong to the world of appearance, of avidyd. ‘ Being is one • 
all plurality results from false knowledge.’ As It ia impossible 
for me to doubt the reality of myself-I could not express this 


i ^^ur^d. Up. III. i. 8f. 

^ Bfh. Ar. Up. IV. V. 16. 


2 K<i\ha Up. I, ii. 15-17. 

4 See art. SankarXcharta. 
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doubt except in afflrmin^^ my existence—* I am Brahman,’ 
provided that ‘I’ arn denuded of every quality and of all 
contingency, of everything which constitutes niy individuality. 

In this way I am Brahman entire, for Brahman, being 
absolute, could not have j)art8. 

Nescience is not only a relation between the subject knowing 
and the object known ; it la also the relation which emerges 
between the absolute Brahman and the world of names and 
forms. To this cosmic power, more particularly, the name 
mdpd is given. Mdyd (o.v.) signifies the alteration which takes 
place in Brafirnan ana in the self as both pass from the 
category of the Absolute Into those of time, space, and cause— 
an illusory alteration, which afTects the ultimate Being an<l the 
self only in appearance. Maud modifies on the one hand 
Brahman and thus (Creates the world ; but it modifies also 
in the same way the Kgo and creates the individual Kgos. By 
the existence of mdi/d, the umiualilied Brahman bec-omcs the 
qualified Brahman, the effect- Brahman, the lower Brahman. 
Sankara gives to this Brahman also the name of Ood, Itivara; 
l)ut this God, His attributes, and the world which the low'er 
Brahman creates, preserves, and destroys, do not exist save in 
virtue of nescience; all is phenomenal, illusory. From the 
point of view of true knowledge, there is neither cause nor 
effect ; neither Iiivara nor w’orld ; neither agent nor act; but 
only Being unchangeable, indeterminate. Under the influence 
of rnd i/a., the at man becomes a fiva. The jlva heemmes in¬ 
dividualized through everything which serves it as a substratum, 
or upadhi—the body, the senses, the power of action, and the 
faculties of knowledge. But the attributes of the j\va have no 
more reality than those of Ifivara. Truly speaking, the self is 
not a product ; it is Incorporeal, spiritu^, immutable, infinite, 
one. 

For practical purposes and provisionally, both the world and 
the individual exist. To hotli of them even wai'ikara pays con¬ 
siderable attention. Both are subjects and objects of action. 
Their destiny is determined by karma. ‘An act cannot he 
annulled ; this is the universal law ; or, at least It cannot be 
annulled except through working out the result.' Action pro¬ 
duces life, and life produces action. The self which acts will 
l»e relx'jrn for action, and. again, for rebirth. The chain of 
causes and elTec'.ts has not had a beginning. How could it have 
an end? Fortunately, cause and effect, act and result, are the 
work of nescience. And what nescience has produced, know¬ 
ledge will destroy. ‘ As long as nescience has not heenaboli.shed, 
the individuality of the self is not abolished, and the individual 
soul continues to be tiie sphere of good and evil.' The in- 
tlividual can, by a knowledge of Brahman, escape from karma 
and the misery of a limited life. If he has di8<mvered how he 
may attain tiiis by a severe spiritual discipline, he can, through 
concentrating hi.s thought upon himself and by a kind of 
.spontaneous effort, roa('h the * perfect vision,' i.e., he cat« 
perceive the dtman in himself and thus have an intuition of 
his identity with the supreme Brahman. Tins vi.sion destroys 
in him the remnants of personality and dissipates the mirage of 
the empirical world. He is saved. He is Brahmmi, and it) 
consequence he is, in an absolute sense, being, thought, and 
bliss. 

(4) The Sdhkhya. — The Silnkliya {q.v,) is of 
ancient ori^Gii, for its influence upon primitive 
Buddhism cannot well be disputed. Ine main 

f tronouncements of tlie school are, however, of 
ater date, and several centuries subsequent to the 
birth of Buddlia. Fortunately there are other 
works— e.g.y the Mahdbhdrata and some ancient 
Buddliistic writings—whicii mark out the path of de¬ 
velopment from the Upaiii^adfi to the classical form 
of the Sahkliya. As we now have it, the Sahkhya, 
realistic and atheistical, is Brahmanical. It has 
no difficulty in including the Veda among the 
standards of knowledge. It may be that, originat¬ 
ing outside of Brahmanism, it was at a later date 
recognized by the latter, and has paid for this 
advantage by an adhesion, more or less nominal, 
to the authority of revelation. Novertheless, as 
we find in works undoubtedly orthodox the ante¬ 
cedents of several essential doctrines of this 
system, it is more probable that it has originated 
from the same circles as those in which the ancient 
Upanisads were elaborated. Its genesis can be 
best explained if it is regarded as a product of 
reaction against the radical idealism wliich is 
implicit in the Upanisads and develops in the 
Vedanta. 

The SaAkhya posits the absolute reality of the empirical 
world. If it is said that the world of things Is the theatre of a 
perpetual becoming and that it is impossil)le to predicate being 
of that which is impermanent, its answer is that a thing is not 
real only at the moment when it manifests Itself; it Itas alsc 
a subtle state, in which it exists potentially in its cause. Foi 
the effect is already to be found in its entirety In the cause 
•The effect and its cause are one.’ To affirm the reality o1 
things when they are in the subtle state is to assert that the) 
are already substantial. The ordinary man is unable to see 


hem in their causes because his senses are too gross. If, by 
icstasy or ^ a reward of exceptional merit, he intensifies’ his 
jower of vision, he will perceive the subtle as easily as the 
'ross. 

Whether subtle or gross, the world is essentially coin^Kisite 
md changing. Now every comjilex thing implies a simple 
feing for the sake of whom it is formed ; everylliing that 
fiiangcH changes only for the sake of an immutal)Ie Being, 
bus, over against a sul)8tance composite and changing, tiie 
lankhya j>hilo8ophy posits a simple and stable substance ; witl\ 
Lite prakcli, which is the sphere of becoming, it contrasts the 
■7rfn/^(a, which is Being. Kvcrytliing that acts or isacted upon, 
worytliing that changes and lives, tiie object known, the act 
,ml the organs of knowledge, all depend ut>on prakfli. This 
includes *hvxv as well as (huirn, since, in the living being, the 
'/uvij must nourish itself like the <f>vcrL^, in order to sustain life 
.nd growth. 

'fhe change which emerges in the physical and psychical 
universe is a regular evolution, taking the form of a determina¬ 
tion, a growing c.omplexit), an increasing materialitv. In its 
creative aspect evolution brings the gross out of the subtle. 
At the dissolution of the world the gross resolves itself into 
the subtle. The SHiikhya, which has minutely descrilied the 
successive phases of the evolutionary processes, posits 'Z4 prin¬ 
ciples (faffeos) which are arranged in order, from tiie pralcfti, 
the common foundation of all phenomenal existence, to the 
gross elements and their combinations. It is because the 
prakfti is not simple that it bos been able thus to produce all 
the things of the physical and mental world. It is tiireefold. 
t is composed of throe factors, themselves substantial, which 
are <;alle<i gmyas. These are sattva, rajas, and tamos, goodness, 
passion, and darkness. It is by their presence in infinitely 
varying quantities that things affect men differently. 

The 18 tattvas which in the evolution emerge between prakfli 
at the one end and the gross elements at the other unite to 
form the 'characteristic body,’ the liuga iarira. The linga 
/farira is subtle and is to the gross body as the cause is to the 
effect; it explains the differences, both physical and psychical, 
which distinguish individuals from one anotlier. Whilst the 
gross txKly is destroyed by death, the linga iarxra passes from 
birth to l)irth and constitutes the identity of the individual in 
the scries of its existences. In every life it becomes riclier or 
poorer ac<iording to all that a man thinks, docs, or resolves. It 
IS like capita! wliich bears as interest the (piality of succeeding 
existence. The characteristics of the puru^a, or the soul, are 
directly the converse of those of prakfti. The purit^a is 
simple, immutable, inactive, unproductive, without gnx^as. It 
is also multiple. Because all the souls have not the same kind 
of knowledge, and becau.'^e some are free and others are still 
iKuind, It follows of necessity tliat tliere is an infinity of souls. 
But the pnrw^a is in itself independent of all individualization 
to such an extent that we can always speak of it in the singular. 
The puru^a is light and understanding ; it is light without even 
having anything to illumine ; it thinks without even having 
any object of knowledge. 

Being and becoming, both infinite, are not placed simply 
over against each other. There is a relation established 
between them which explains creation, knowledge, and salva¬ 
tion. The neighbourhood of the pvnu<a in fact causes in the 
prakfti an excitation wliicli leads in it to tiie formation of a 
subtle Ixxiy in connexion with each purti^a. But the subtle 
body is only the substratum of the conscious life. That 
emerges in virtue of the immediate presence of the soul. It 
is the form in which is expressed the relation between the 
pnm^a and prakfti. Now this relation involves suffering for 
the soul. It is real, hut it is not inherent in the soul. Because 
it is real, deliverance is necessary ; because it Is not inherent, 
deliverance is possilde. 

Both the pnm^a and the prakfti have to submit to certain 
consequences of the relation in which they are l)ound. W'hen 
illuminated by tiie jnirxuja, the modifications which take place 
in the d'vX’7 individual become conscious. These again 

are reflected upon the soul, which thus lieoomes subject to all 
the interplay of the affections. It is in tliis roundabout way 
that the soul arrives at a knowledge of itself. For, though it 
is the subject of all knowledge, the purm^a cannot know itself 
directly. Tliis knowledge hrcome.s posnible through a reflexion 
coming from the mirror provided by the internal organ. The 
pt/rtqta, full of light but inactive, and tiie prakrti, active but 
unconscious, stand to each otlier in the relation of the paralytic 
to the blind. Their association is discovered to be beneficial 
for both. In the service of the pum.m, the prakfti is creative, 
and this creation has no other end than to make knowledge 
) 08 sihle for the soul—which knowledge necessarily eventuates 
n salvation. 

A slow and elaborate process is necessary to break the bond 
and suppress suffering, Tliis is the main intention—not to 
destroy actual suffering, which on other grounds would be im¬ 
possible, hut to make it abortive in its germ or in the persistent 
dispositions stored in subtle form in the internal organ. A 
slow internal struggle brings a man from the natural state— 
i.e. the morbid state—to absolute healing. Works and asceti¬ 
cism may prepare the ground, but it is knowledge which is truly 
efficacious. By means of study, sclf-contcnqilaUon, and medi¬ 
tation, wo may arrive at an assertion of tlie truth : ‘ I arn not; 
nothing is mine ; this is not me.’ One thus gets a direct per¬ 
ception of the distinction between the Ego and the prakftt. 
To establish this distinction is to destroy the bond and to see 
the pumtfd in its absolute purity. Henceforth the soul lias iio 
other substratum than itself ; there is no further assoination 
with the subtle body, no reflexion cost by it; the soul is healed. 
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The prakTti also derives advantaffe from a deliverance which 
in effect, Buppresses Bufferiiif^ for it, inasmuch as sufferinff ifi 
not felt except for bo lonur as the prakrti is illumined by tht 
soul. As it would not be creative oxc.ept in relation to the Bou 
and its salvation, it ceases to he active and returns to tie 
orii^inal ecpiilibrium of the gtmaa. Moreover, this healing ha 
no value except for the liljeratcd soul. ‘Since, notwithstand 
in|( the inllriitv of tune, there are still souls not liberated, ther< 
will he such to all eternity.’ ^ 

(5) The yo(pf. — It might be asked if in th 
lii.story of In(ii.'in tlieo.sopiiy the [)lace of the Yogt 
{(J.v,) is truly next to the Vedanta and the Sahkhya 
if its adinities are not in an altogether dilfereni 
direction and with the group of systems which 
thougli they a(io[)tcd many theosophical ideas 
are obviously thei.stie and devotional in tendency. 
Does it not make a place for God, for that Isvara 
who is a ‘soul apart, a unique Heing, eternal, all 
powerful, all-good, all-knowing, exposed to n< 
suffering, to no desire or change? Does not tin 
God show an infinitely benevolent activity on 
behalf of men desirous of salvation ? Does He no 
voiudisafe spiritual vision to His elect? Does noi 
tlie ijogi, to obtain salvation, surrender himself to 
God witli that feelinf' of complete abandonment 
which is called ‘pranicUmna ? Finally, is not salva 
tion obtained by means of a discipline in which 
the strictly intellectual processes have little place 
What have the recognized means for purifying tlie 
body and delivering the soul from the organ of 
thought to do with the pursuit oi jiidna^ the know¬ 
ledge which brings salvation ? 

It is easy to answer these objections. First of 
all we may remark that the r51e attributed to 
Isvara in the scheme of salvation is really second¬ 
ary. After the preliminary process is gone 
through, there is no further intervent ion of divine 
assistance to second the efforts of the yoyi, and 
everything hapiams as if he had only his own 
powers t<j rely upon. Further, the supreme end 
is not, by any means, as in thcistic religions, 
eternal life in God or near (xod ; what is desired is 
the absolute isolation of the individual soul. It 
follows that, probably, when the Yoga came to be 
systematizeci, Isvara was merely a survival of a 
period when practices^ of asceticism and sorcery 
were associated with Siva, a god wliose vigorous 
personality might seem incompatible with an 
exclusively human conception of salvation. In 
fine, ii^vara was no more an inconvenient intrusion 
in the Brahmanical Yoga than in the monistic 
Vedanta ; it is even possible that his presence was 
indirectly the sign of the penetration of the Yoga 
by the theosophical spirit. 

The Yoga, desirous of specially emphasizing the 
practical conditions of 'meditation and saving 
ecstasy, would naturally disregard study and 
rellexion, since neither of them was of service in 
securing the marvellous powers for which the 
yogi w{i.s ambitious. But, as in Brahmanizing 
it.sclf it liafl adopted very nearly in its entirety 
the doctrine of the Sahkhya, there was really no 
need to indicate the acquisition of knowledge as 
among the demands impus(Hl by the need for salva¬ 
tion. This acquisition could have been considered 
as implicitly pres{Til)ed from beginning to end. 
In any case it is interesting to point out that in an 
Upanimd greatly influenced by Yoga ideas, the 
Maitri Upani^ady the examination of reflexion 
had a place among the rnemhers of Yoga. Perhaps 
we li.Mve in tliis a proof drawn from a period before 
the \b>ga became entirely allied to the Sahkhya. 

In otlier characteristics the Yoga show.s itself 
faithful to the theosophical sj)irit. It rests upon 
very ancient IxdifTs closely related to magic. The 
remarkabbi manifestations of patience, will-power, 
and intelligence reveal the presence of supernatural 
faculties and im])ly in Uieir possessors a new 
acquisition of energy. Besides, the accomplish- 
1 Sahkhya Sutras, i. ir)8. 


ment of salvation depends entirely upon personal 
eflbrt. There is no pos.sible doubt tliat tlie Yoga 
belongs legitimately to the same spiritual family 
as the Saiikliya and the Vedanta. 

Properly speaking, the Yoga is the act by which 
the senses and the understanding are neld in 
restraint; turned resolutely in one single direction, 
the mind acquires greater force and certain new 
faculties. The processes regarded as ellicacious 
had already been employed for a long time when 
Patanjali formulated his theory of them. If, as 
is probable, the autlior of the Voya Sutras is the 
same as the illustrious grammarian of the same 
name, then this spiritual discipline was systemat¬ 
ized in the 2nd cent. B.C. But, in the inHuenoe 
which from the beginning it exerted upon Buddh¬ 
ism, w^e have proof that it gmes much farther back. 
Tlie proper object of the Yoga, as supplied with 
doctrines by the Srihkhya, is, as the first of the 
Sutras says, ‘ the suppre.ssion of the modifications 
of the thinking principle,’t.e. of the understand¬ 
ing. Freed from all chitta^ the puru^a regains its 
own nature. We are not concerned, as in the 
Vedanta, with recognizing by an effort of thought 
the identity of the Ego and tne universal self; nor 
with distinguishing, as in the Sankhya, the self 
from that wliich is not the self; the aim is to 
bring about the integration of the soul, in w'hich 
consists her salvation. 

The yogi pupil has difffcult conditions to fulfil. A long and 
painful process of preparation is imposed upon him, so that he 
may triumph overall the obstacles inherent in the feebleness 
of man. It is in the first phase of this process that devotion 
and the practice of mortification have their parts to play. 
Whenever this proi)aedeutic has fulfilled its functions, the adept 
may proceed to exercises which lead to the suppression of tne 
intellectual functions and the detachment of the soul. Accord¬ 
ing to the authoritative scheme, the programme of this gym¬ 
nastic is divided into eight members. Five of these rubrics aim 
at the bringing of the body under control. They comprise 
interdictions and injunctions, prescriptions relative to the 
positions to be taken in meditation, and others which have for 
their aim the control of breathing, and, finally, the procedure 
which has to he followed in restraining the senses and destroy¬ 
ing communications between the mind and the external world. 
There is special insistence upon the regulation of the breath, 
on the ground that individual life and thought are bound up 
with respiration, and that to control the one is to dominate the 
other. When, finally, the body has been purified, it becomes 
possible to exercise control on thought; three kinds of exercises 
ead it progressively towards unification, the destruction of 
ndivlduality, and isolation. 

Another method, more violent and more complicated, is 
’oumled upon a most bizarre kind of physiology. Through 
modifying and even stopping the circulation of the vital spirits 
in the channels of the body, the yogi succeeds In suppressing 
the natural functions of the understanding and in exalting the 
power of action and of vision. Strange phenomena accompany 
the last phases of this spiritual process; colours appear which 
are invisible to the ordinary man ; sounds are heard ; the yogi 
sinks into a ‘ mystic slumber.' Sometimes also the strain of so 
much effort ends in madness. The texts expatiate at great 
length on the manifold advantages which Yoga brings to its 
disciples. First of all there are benefits of an entirely mundane 
character: health, youth, and beauty. Especially there is 
:)btained a ‘ sovereign power ’ which enables those who possess 
•t to realize immediately all that they desire, to make them¬ 
selves at will exceedingly small or big, light or heavy ; to control 
the elements; to guide the will or sentiments of another; to 
change the nature of substances, to distribute their personality 
unongst several different bodies, etc. But for the yogi the 
ipiritual results have more value. In seven stages the soul 
)btains liberation, first of all from the external world, then from 
/he hindrances which come to it through itsassoefiatiou with the 
Tgans of the intelligence and the will. Liberated froin the 
vorld of results, the soul rejoices in pure tranquillity ; dissociated 
.*rom the internal organs, it tastes the ineffable delights of 
ecstasy, and reaches without any distraction the state of in¬ 
tegration (kaivalya) in which is Its salvation. 

Before leaving Brahmanic theosophy, we may 
Doint out that in more than one cliaracteristic it 
very closely connected with Western occultism 
q.v.). Our theosophists have, like the Veclanfcists, 
i marked tendency towards monism ; their anthro- 
mlogy has borrowed much from the Sankhya 
hilosophy; they authorize exercises which are 
lot without analogy to those prescribed by the 
^ oga. 

2 . Theosophy as the germ of new religions.—In 
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Bralimaiiisrn the tliooH(a)lueal doctrineH are placed 
alongside of the old tradition, and religious society 
remains confined to the old framework. When 
theosophy is transformed into a religion, the con¬ 
ditions are altogether altered. Henceforth a man 
becomes a numiher of a community, not because 
of his birth, but b(H;ause of his adherence to a 
certain belief ; the idea and the group are co¬ 
extensive. Moreover, theosopliy ceases to be a 
mere intellectual doctrine; it takes entire pos- 
8es.sion of the individual, and aims at maintain¬ 
ing among its adherents the unity of discipline 
and of life. 

Two religions have sprung from the movement 
of thought which we lind permeating the old 
Upanisads, viz. Jainism and Buddhism. Seeing 
that they are born in the same H})iritual environ¬ 
ment, it IS not strange that they should have many 
characteristics in common. Tlieir doctrines, their 
legends, their rules of life, have an unmistakable 
air of family relationship. The worship itself, in 
its outer forms, is so similar in various particulars 
that from the outside one might easily confuse the 
two systems ; witness only the tale of A^vagho.sa 
in which one finds King Kani§ka worshipping a 
Jain stiipa under the impression that it is Buddh¬ 
istic. Jainism and Buddhism are both products 
of the process of crystallization which was a feature 
of the period of the ancient Upanimds. Besides 
Brahmans practising strict observance of rites and 
a solitary asceticism, India has been familiar with 
what one might call wandering cenobitism. The 
teachers, accompanied by their disci])les, go from 
])la(!C to place, not settling down anywhere except 
during the months of tlie rainy season. These 
parivrdjft/cas, in the course of instructing their 
l)Ui)ils, discuss the most diverse siibjects. 'riic 
groups ar(‘. not closed. Round about a knot of 
faithful disciples there gatlnns a nurmn’ous body of 
adherents and friends. If Jainism and Binldhism 
have been able to transform themselves into 
Churches, the reason is that they have understood 
better than some other sahgha^^ how to attach the 
laity by solid bonds and to organize the community 
by hxed rules. There is now no doubt that Jainism 
is prior to Buddhism. Buddhists themselves do 
not hesitate to admit the fact. But Jain writings 
are certainly posterior — and very much so — to 
those of Buddhism. It may well be that, if there 
has been borrowing, the Jains have been the 
debtors. If we begin with them, it is not in order 
to lay stress on the relative dates, but rather 
because, on the whole, the Jainist Church has 
remained more faithful to the theosophical tradi¬ 
tion of the Upanisads. 

(1) Jainism .—Jainism [q.v.) has all the char- 
acJeristi(rs of a theosophical religion. It puts at 
the centre of its teaching the doctrine of karmu 
{(J.V.), and shows itself chielly interested in human 
tlestiny. It aims at delivering men from the 
misery of the samsdj-a. It demands that the in- 
dividi’ial should be the instrument of his own 
regeneration. It search(\s for the saving truth 
beyond phenomena and sensible perception, and, 
as a consequence, asserts the authority of persons 
endowed with exeeiaional faculties of vision and 
knowledge. It places itself outside the Brahmanic 
tradition. Nothing more is heard of Isvara. Jain¬ 
ism is a ‘ human ’ doctrine. Sankara sees in this a 
reason for its condemnation. Because it onposes 
to Vedic- tradition a new rule, this theologian 
accuses it of not being ‘ revealed.’ And yet Jain¬ 
ism also makes it a duty for its disciples to have 
faith in the words of an omniscient master, who 
made known the way of emancipation, who has 
triumplied over the world of death, and who, 
because of this, has received the surname of Jina 
(‘ the Victorious ’). 


Perhaps hecause the Jains appeal to omniscient teachers, they 
hav^> promul^-ated a theory or knowledfre vshicli forbids any 
absolute aliirmatioM or denial. Every proposition has a relative 
value only {anekdntaiutda); a thing is not thus ; in a way it is 
this ; I riin say that a thing is not, that it is, and that it fs not, 
that it ‘cannot be spoken of,’ etc., only if it is understood that 
these predit-ates are true merely relatively aud under certain 
reservations {syadvada). As far as one can conjecture from the 
examples W'hi(;h illustrate the various dialectic ‘refractions’ 
iphaiuja)^ the aim of the syddvdda is to show that nothing cjxn 
be known except in relation to the totality of the urn verses, 
where birth, duration, aud death rule together, and that, 
relatively to this indeterminate universe, things are themselves 
indetenninate. ‘Everj thing is indeterminate by the very 
fact of its existence.’ 1 The aim of this doctrine was to destroy 
at one and the same time the monistic dogmatism of the Vedanta 
and the negations of the sceptii al schools. 

Everything in the universe conies under one or other of the 
five categories of substances (lirarya) : soul (better, life), space, 
merit, non-merit, and material molecules. Souls (jiva) and 
molecules (pKt/iyafa) are iurmitely imuH rous; space, merit, and 
non-merit are single. Merit (dhanna) has the effect of further¬ 
ing the progress of the soul ; non-merit {adhanna) leaves it 
stationary. The progress of the soul is the consequence of its 
kanna. 

In fact, the soul is by its nature limited and active. As 
limited, it has the dimensions of the body, which serves as its 
Huhstratuin ; it is lessened and increased along with the body. 
As active, it receives in virtue of \tiikartna an influx of material 
molecules, which, according to their (jualiLy, are black, blue, 
grey, yellow, rose-colour, and white, and w-liich affect the jina 
by giving it various colours. This influx of karmic matter is 
the bond which links the soul to the aaihsdra. The individual 
who aspires to salvation has the task of purifying his soul. By 
ascetieism he eliminates the pndgala which slain it. By drain¬ 
ing off the acquired karma, asceticism is the essential factor in 
mrjard, or the burning up of the effects of kanna. Thus one of 
the cliaracteristics of Jainism is the extreme iniportancre which 
it assigns to tapaa. It is not sulbi'ient to annul the past; it is 
also necessary to prevent the formation of new' karma. And 
this desirable result is produced by discipline, by mihvara. In 
its two principal forms it prevents the entrance of the karmic 
pudgala into the jlva ; the two forms are control (gvpti) and 
good behaviour {aarnili). By gnj)ti the soul represses the activ¬ 
ity of the bo<ly, of speech, and of the mind ; by .su/mfi it so 
behaves as not to injure or offend any one. Reflexion and 
meditation are also elhcacious means of discipline and of defence 
against the pernicious influx. Right vision {i.e. right faith), 
right knowledge, and right conduct complete the way of de¬ 
liverance. And, just as an elixir does not heal any one except 
hiin who knows it, has faith in it, and ap]ilies it properly, so 
the Three Jewels cannot produce deliverance unless they are 
united. 

Henceforth, liberated from the mrhftdra, the zealous Jain is 
a siddfia, a perfected being. He is disburdened of all karmic 
matter. He is without colour. His soul, lightened of every 
hindrance—like a flame which rises by its own strength—begins 
its course upwards towards the higher rc'gions of the universe. 
There he enjoys a happy and eternal existence. Mok^a has the 
effect of reridering the detached and free. 

(2) Buddhism. —Budtlhisin also is a tlieosophy 
M'hicli has expanded into a religion. If the ‘ high 
priest’ of Ceylon can give his approval to the 
(falechisin drawn up by Colonel Olcott, and, still 
more, if the coinnui’nities of Ceylon, Burma, 
Japan, and Mongolia give their adhesion to the 
fourteen articles in which the saim; writer gathers 
together the fundamental beliefs of Buddhism, tlie 
reason lies in the unmistakable allinity between 
the tendencies of present-day Buddhism and those 
of MT'stern theoso[)hical socueties. But we have 
no need of external proof to enable ns to assert 
the fundamentally theosophical character of the 
teaching of Cautama Buddha. 

‘ As the ocean ha.s only one savour, the savour of water, so 
the doctrines which I teach and tlie rule which I establish 
have only one savour, that of salvation.’2 Buddha wishes to 
save men, not from sin, hut from suffering and death. 

He summons all men to salvation. ‘The gate of immortality 
is open for all beings. Let him who has ears come, hear the 
Word and believe.’ ^ 

He rejects the authority and traditional knowledge of the 
Brahmans. ‘In a lino of blind men who attach themselves to 
one another, the first does not see, the man in the middle does 
not see, the last does not see. Such are the discourses of the 

Brahmans. Their faith is without foundations.’4 

He makes salvation a personal matter for each individual. 
‘ Be your own lamps ; be your own refuge. Do not search out¬ 
side yourselves for a lamp or a refup.'^ ‘ You must yourselvee 
make the necessary effort. A Buddha is only a counsellor.’ « 

Finally, the framework of the building erected by Buddh* 

Sarvadar6ann Sutras, p. 29. 2 Chullavagga, ix. 1. 4. 

3 Majjhima Nikdya, i. 170. ^ lb- ii- 100ff. 

B Digha Nikdya, ii. 101 MahdpaHnibbdnasutta, ch. li.). 

6 Dhainmapada, v. 276. 
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ia constructed almost entirely from materials borrowed from 
the Brahinanical schools, nurtured in the teaching of the 
Upani^ads. 

The nietliodof salvation winch Buddha preaches 
to men in(diides rules of life and truths of an 
intellectual character, l^ut since it is well under 
stood that his teachin^^ has hut one savour, there 
is no hint that men should practise virtue hecau.se 
it is virtue, or search for knowlcil^e beeau.se of the 
practical or intellectual satisfaction whicii know¬ 
ledge brin^^s. Morality and learning, in intention 
at least, are looked at onlv from the narrow point 
of view of salvation. Tnence come the limits 
within which they move. In fact, Buddha did 
not wish to teach either morality or .science, hut 
only a therafieutic of the will and a therapeutic 
of the intelligence. When once a man is healed 
from moral evil and from error, he may work 
onwards towards salvation. 

(a) Therapmcic of the Only a soul puribed by 

moral di8(MpIine can rec;eive with profit the teaching of the 
Law. The most formidable enem\ of s.alvatioii is the desire for 
sensual enjoyment. Sensuality figures in all the lists of de¬ 
pravities, infections, obstacles, and hindrances. It is against 
sensuality that men have chiefly to struggle. Hence the 
imperious necessity' of exercising constant control over the 
senses. Of all tlie virtues vigilance is most characteristic of 
Buddhistic moral teaching. 

(&) 'Diernpeutic of the intellect. — Knowledge is not less 
necessary than good conduct. Like goo<l conduct, it has 
chiefly a negative value. In theosopliies closely connected 
with Brahmanism knowledge is a working out of deliverance in 
a positive manner, because upon the topics of Oo<l, the world, 
the soul, and human destiny there is a body of knowledge 
directly efiloacious for salvation. But the point of view of 
Buddha and his earlier disciples ia quite difTerent. That which 
they want is to deliver the Jiiirid from unfavourable thoughts 
which may hinder the individual or at loa.st lead him in a false I 
way. It can be understood bow difTerent are the (sonditions | 
under which the spiritual struggle presents itself according as 
one admits or denies the exi.stcn(^e of eternal and immutable 
beings, whether immanent or transcendent or both. Buddha’s 
aim was to show that in the succession of phenomena no cause 
was revealed which was not itself phenomenal, and to deduce 
from this proposition the consequences afTe<>ting the moral 
life of the individual. The earliest BuddhiHiu m'ither knew 
nor wished to recognize anything other than phenomena. 
Bhenomena, both physical and psychical, constitute dhartna. 

In us and outside of us we reach nothing but dharma, not 
f)ecause of our mental incApacitv, but because neither in us nor 
outside of us is there anything but dharma. The constituents 
of dhartna are not hung, as it were, upon a substance of whi(;h 
they are the monientary phases ; they are themselves the whole 
reality. Primitive Buddhism is thus at the opposite pole from 
the Vedfinta, which abstracts from phenomena and regards 
Absolute Being os the only reality. 

Whether subjective or objective, phenomena are Incessantly 
changing, and things are involved in a perpetual flux. 
Phenomena are just those states of individuals and objects of 
which the essential characteristic is complexity. Now only 
the simple and homogeneous can be permanent. The human 
individual is an assemijlage of five kinds of aggregates, and 
this composite is modified from moment to moment. What is 
called the individual (pudj/ala) is a series, more or less lengthy, 
of the phases of (M)mpo8ite8 continually altering. The move¬ 
ment of aggregates, or of combinations of aggregates, does not 
take place by chance, or without any system. One cause 
determines the condition of every new combination, and this 
cause is the quality of the antecedent combination. With 
oonscious individuals, who alone are interested in the theory 
of salvation, the causal combination is an agent, and his action 
produces results of two kinds ; it manifests itself externally 
as the immediate cause of phenomena, and internally as a 
modification of the doer himself of the a<’tion. Karma may he 
defined as the reaction of the act upon the subject. This 
reaction takes place generally at ‘the dissohition of the body 
after death,’ in such a way that the binding force of one 
individual life reappears In another individual life. As Buddhism 
has discarded every hypothe.si.s not connected with visibbi 
forms of existence, it does not posit a .subtle body as the veiiicle 
of karma, or an iivara as the controller of resultants. Even at 
a distance karma is a force which works mechanically. More¬ 
over, it fulfils In Buddhism the function of exi)lainlng the 
congenital differences which are found among men, and of 
awakening in the hearts of the faithful adherents the feeling 
of their moral responsibility. 

Karma is far from being a doctrine specifically Buddhistic. 

The same cannot be said of the two sets of rules the discovery 
of which transformed the potential into the actual bvddha : 
the Four Noble Truths and the Twelve Causes. These Buddh- 
!fim has always claimed as its own. The Truths are suffering, 
its cause, its suppression, and the way w hich leads to suppres¬ 
sion. ‘ What is miperinanent, that is suffering.’1 ‘The craving 


• SathynUa Nikdya, iv, 26. 


for existence and for the cessation of exi.stence are the causes 
of suffering’! ‘The suppression of suffering consists in the 
de-stnirtlon o( the cravini; t.y the 

desire ’2 We arrive at suppression liy followin^^ the NoDia 
Ei'ditfold Path—right knowledge, riglit willing, right speech, 
etc The ultimate significance of the Twelve Causes 19 to 
explain suffering without having recourse to any ])nnciple 
excent those recognized by Buddhism, viz. the aggregates, 
kanfia, and the N^ble Truths. Through one c.ausal hnk after 
another, the life at suffering is connected ^ylth ‘ieepest 
source viz. ignorance. In way there is excluded the 

notion' of a soul which would be essentially and incurably 
suffering There is eiiniinated also the interference of a God 
who imposes the suffering upon His creatures; if the misery 
came from outside, it would not be m the power of man to pub 
an end to it. It does not belong to the Ego as a permanent 
substance, and, since the older theosophy had shown that man 
cannot find God except in and through the Ego, Buddhism, in 
denying the dtnian, is compelled also to deny Drahtnan, the 
original and immanent cause of the universe. 

If Bud(lhi.sm i.s a theosophy, it is much more a 
I reli^don. JteJig;ion aims at sati.sfying nuich more 
varied needs tlian does an essentially intellectual 
doctrine. Religion is a manner of living, and not 
only a manner of thinking. The necessities of 
life and of controversy soon compelled iRiddliism to 
extend eon.siderably the range of its practical and 
dogmatic teaching. 

In ethics Buddhism was far from confining itself 
to the liinit.s imjiosed by the demands of salvation. 
In .seeking to give the greatest possible elfective- 
ness to its moral pronouncements, Buddhism does 
not take the trouble to co-ordinate systematically 
the lessons which circumstances suggest. Wlien 
it addresses itself to the laity—as frequently 
happens—it disregards the special conditions of 
the strictly religions life, and its nrecejits obtain 
a universal signilicance. The exclusive int^erests 
of personal salvation are then so far from its 
thought that the virtues which it enjoins liavo a 
social and human value—compassion, charity, 
liumility. Similarly there is an expansion of 
doctrine. Questions kept in reserve at the begin¬ 
ning soon Iiad to he investigated, and the reason 
for this was that facility might he ohiained for 
discu8.sing them wnth rival scliiiols. Ontological 
and epistemological topics soon l,)ecame the order 
of the day. It was inevitable that, even within 
the limits of Buddhism, some divergent solutions 
would he proposed. Hence the appearance of sects 
in which tendencies showed themselves which had 
hitlierto remained latent: the realistic schools 
of the Sarvastivadins, the idealistic schools of 
the Yogftcharas, the nihilist schools of the 
Madhyamikas. 

The later disciples of Buddha deliberately 
abandon the prudent agnosticism of their Master. 
Their speculations are concerned with the tran¬ 
scendental world [lokotlarn). Even the funda¬ 
mental unity of the universe is afhrmcd (doctrine 
of the tathatd). It is notewortliy also that Buddha 
himself, who from the earliest times had been 
regarded as the perfect example of humanitv, 
comes to represent, in the theory of the Threefold 
Body, at one and the same time, phenomenal 
existence, non-sensihle existence, and absolute 
exi.stence—the body of creation, the body of bliss, 
and the body of the Law. 

But, even wiien considerably amplified, conduct 
and knowleilge are not given more than a negative 
importance as regards salvation. Upon the soil 
cleared by them the problem is now to construct 
the nroperly religious life. On what plan will 
this building he erected? It will be no matter of 
astonishment that, being at once theosopiiical and 
religious. Buddhism has conceived a double ideal 
of life and has proposed two ditterent methods. 

To become arhats and accompli.sh their own 
salvation was the aim of the sthaviras of the 
ancient Churcli; they are the adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle. Those of the Greater Vehicle 


ahdxmgga, i. vi. 20, 
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aspire to become bodhisatlvas and believe in 
religions solidarity.^ It was enough for the first 
to transform a sinner into a saint ; the others 
have more ambition ; they desire that the sinner, 
following in the footsteps of Buddha, should 
become a saviour. It can easily be understood 
that the way of the arhat and the career of the 
bodhlsattva separated themselves perceptibly from 
one another. 

(a) The way to arhatship. —Conversion makes of the Buddhist 
a new man. Ife ‘enters into the current.' By an energetic 
and long-continued struggle he destroys in himself the adverse 
principles. Two roads to the goal now open up before him. 
The one Is through a series of spiritual exercises. Meditation 
and intense concentration secure in him serviceable tranquillity 
(iamatha). No more of attachment, no more of desires; the 
very residues of desire are destroyed. The results of the 
liberation of the heart are clear vision (vipa^yand) and wisdom 
iprajfln). The other way is that of enfranchisement (yimoJfc^a). 
The path to the awakening is by ecstatic contemplation 
(dhydna). From ecstasy to ecstasy the monk rises in eight 
stages (the samdpatti) to a state of being which is neither 
thought nor the absence of thought. It is the suppression of 
voluptuous ideas, of discursive ideas, of joy, of breathing—the 
abolition of the world of forms by that of space, and of the 
world of space by that of knowledge ; of the world of knowledge 
by that of the non-existence of things, and of the last by that 
in which there are neither ideas nor the absence of ideas. 
Arrived at this already very elevated stage, the arya enters 
into possession of superior powers (the six ahhijhd). But it 
is necessary to go even higher, A ninth and last samdpatti 
leads to the ‘dissolution of all conscious perception,’ to ‘the 
awakening,’ to sarnbodhi. When one has taken the way of 
wisdom or of enfranchisement, one becomes an arhat (q.v.), a 
saint. The arhat has done ‘ that which he had to do.' When 
his karma is drained off, he will l>e extinguished without his 
last thought or his lost aggregate giving rise to a further 
thought or a further combination. 

O) 77ie 7cai/io BudciAa«/up.—As the ideal is higher, the method 
is', more complicated. The career of the bodkisattva (q.v.) 
demands a long preparation and solemn pledges. There must 
emerge in the man the ‘ thought of illumination ’ (6odAicAiffa), 
that he should take the vow to do everything to arrive at the 
goal (^miidhdna ); that by an act of will he should ‘ assign ’ to 
the advantage of another his actions and the fruit of his actions 
(pari^dinana). Then commences the struggle properly so 
called. In order to obtain illumination, the wdhisattva must 
provide himsidf wcth a double e<juipment, merit and knowledge. 
The programme which has to be followed includes acts of 
worship, rules of conduct, and the practice of meditation. 
The object is to acquire successively the ten perfections (y^dra- 
wita), each corresponding to a spiritual world (a bhumi). At 
the end of this long asc(mt the hodliwattra obtains linally the 
illumination which makes him a btuldha, i.e. a liberator of 
creatures, an ultra-phenomenal being still sojourning for a time 
in the phenomenal world. 

For arhat and bodhisnttva tlto eventuality is the 
same— nirvana {q.v.), extinction. Wliat does it 
matter tliat neitlier Bnddlia nor his authorized 
discijiles liave said what nirvana is? If one knows 
that it is the abolition of sull'ering and deatli, of 
relative and individual existence, that is enough 
to make it an inllnitely desirable state. If Buddha 
has f 2 :ained control over natures of the mostdiver.se 
q^ualities, it is just because he has left them the 
liberty of imagining a nirvana conformable to 
their needs and their aspirations. 

Let us take a look backwards. We may agree 
that Buddhism has certainly characteristic marks 
of a theosopliical system. It regards ignorance as 
the source of all the evil of living, and knowledge 
as the panacea of suffering. It seeks to deliver its 
adherents from tlie fear of deatli. It endeavours 
to upset the Brahmanical methods of salvation 
It denies that texts or doctrines have any direct 
value for salvation, and it affirms the value 
of ‘ vision,’ of intuition arrived at by internal con 
centration and ecstatic meditation. It demands 
that every man should be the architect of his own 
salvation, and, even though it multiplies the 
‘saviours,’ it no le.ss emphasizes for the individ 
ual the necessity of personal effort. It teache? 
that knowledge is power, and tliat spiritual excel 
lence manifests itself outwardly in extraordinar;y 
faculties. It breaks through the traditional frame 
work and urges the individual to work withoui 
procrastination towards his regeneration and so t( 
1 See artt. IIInayAna, MAnAYiNA. 


Trange matters that this labour shall till his whole 
ife. 

3 . Introduction of theosophy into sectarian 
eligions.—Brahmanism in its dill’erent aspects was 
nly one of the forms of the religious life ; in 
very period there w’as also the popular current, 
lowertul, inlinitely varied, and mobile. Just as 
n the sacerdotal tradition minutely elaborated 
'ites occupy the principal place, gods and denion.s 
are central in the pojmlar religion, and the wor¬ 
ship wliich is given to them, mixed throughout as 
t is with superstitions and gross practices, answers 
more fully to the idea which is generally held of 
devotion and of piety. I'hese two religious con- 
'.ents have not existed side by side without exert* 
ng an inlluence upon each other. We have here 
to do only with the inlluence exerted by the theo¬ 
sophy of Brahmanism. This influence is only a 
particular illustration of the growing preponuer- 
ance which the sacerdotal caste obtainea in all the 
iioral life of India, and of which the Buddhistic 
writings themsidves give unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing is more natural than this primacy. The 
Brahmanical families had at their disposal two 
powerful forces, tradition and cohesion. In a 
society w'hich was crumbling to its foundations 
hey formed a solid group, cemented by com- 
nunity of interest and of ambitions and reinforced 
by the habits of knowledge and of virtue. Popu¬ 
lar forms of worship, legal and social rules, and 
secular poetry no doubt flourished to a large 
extent outside of Brahmanical circles; but the 
nlluence of the latter has none the less suc- 
;eeded in filtering through at every point. Just 
\s Sanskrit, the scholastic idiom 01 the Br&h- 
nans, invaded the epic and the drama, the popular 
ityle, and the literature of business, so the Brah¬ 
mans made themselves the theologians of the 
^sectarian religions. They applied to them the 
metlH)d.s of their systematizing temperament. 
They also introduced into them their conceptions 
>f being, of the world, and of destiny, hesitating 
ess to popularize tliese conceptions since Buddh- 
sm had already deprived them of their esoteric 
character. 

We have in the Mahdbhdrata {q.v.) excellent 
vidence of the appropriation by Brahmanism of 
materials which were without doubt independent. 
This document is all the more significant because 
it shows clear traces of successive accretions, and 
because its slow elaborat ion \vas carried tiirough 
during the many centuries when the Brahmans 
were gradually ekablishing their spiritual doinina 
tion. We may regard the poem as completed, in 
the form in which we know it, at the time when 
neo-Brahmanism was triumphant, i.e. in the 4th 
or 5th cent. A.D. And this voluminous encyclo- 
piedia of the traditional knowdedge of the Hindus 
IS something more than a wdtiiess ; it was also one 
of the agents, perhaps the most etlective of all, in 
the expansion of Brahmanism in India. Before, 
during, and after the composition of the great epic, 
a mass of writings emerge to illuminate or simple- 
ment its evidence—sectarian Upanisads, Dhar- 
nmidstras (as the first of which we may regard 
that which bears the name of Manu), Pwra^a^, books 
written in jirose or in verse by the numerous 
reformers of Hinduism or under their influence. 
Unfortunately the investigation of this rich litera¬ 
ture has nut yet been completed. 

By gaining entrance into works definitely popu¬ 
lar, the ideas whose development we have hitnertc 
followed in the texts of a school or in the monastic 
literature began to exert a powerful influence upon 
the general tliought of India ; and nothing proves 
more effectively the plasticity of religious thought 
than the faithfulness with which concejitions 
originally monistic and antitheistic persist, almost 
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the most 


unchan} 2 ed, in sects peiineated wit!i 
ardent devotion. 

Aa in the ancient theosophy, t)ie soul ia haunted by the 
hiought of (tenth : ‘ Kvery bemjf is in fear of t\<;i‘th > ^owe 
men in their tear of (.leutii have died of fear. 
is under the attack of Mrtyu. How dost thou not think of 
it?’ ‘ Do to-day that \^^liel^ you will have to do to-morrow, 
do this morning,' what \ou will have to do to-night. Death 
does not trouble itsihf with what one has done or with what 
one has not done. It seizes a man as a wolf carries off a lamb. ‘ 
There is not a moment to lose ; ‘ the da^s pass away 
wears to an end. Rouse yourself and run. 

The new religious conoeptions bring home to men the neces¬ 
sity and the wav of salvution ; ‘ Let a man search for a remedy 
through the suppression of suffering and let him apply it with¬ 
out murmuring. Then he will be free from misery.’^ It is the 
individual life which ia full of suffering and death ; it is neces¬ 
sary to get deliverance from it: ‘ Death has two syllahle.s, for it 
is mama, everything that I consider aa iny own. Brahman 
has three syllables, na mama, for in it nothing is mine. ® 
There is always the same hate of the body and its fugitive 
pleasures ; ‘ Let one becoming an ascetic, abandon this stinking 
body, full of lilth and urine, subjei't to old age and disappoint- 
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hau.st His miture. He has an inferior nature which 
reveals itself in names and forms, and a superior 


mont, the abode of iiialadiiis, burnt by passions and perishalile. 
'All the Joys which arise from contact v\ith the world are a 
source of suffering ; they begin : they end; the wise man do<*s 
not find in them any pleasure.'8 
How is man to he saved ? The means of salvation liave 
become more numerous and more varied. There is nothing 
more interesting than (o mark the persistence of the ancient 
Ideas and the traditional formulas. Tlie new has not destroyi d 
the old. Salvation is the result of an effort entirely personal. 

‘ Strengthening 3 0 ur soul by your soul, van<piish the enemy wiio 
reclothes the forms of desire, and who is difficult to strike.’^ 
‘The i/ofji is he wfjo finds within himself his happiness, within 
himself his pleasure, within him.self his light ‘Let a man 
establi.sh the self by the self and suffer not the self to be oier- 
whclmed, for no man has any other friend than himself, or any 
other enemy tfian himself.’u Salvation is still the result of 
knowledge, a knowledge which is a(;i|uired by concentration of 
thought and meditation ; ' Knowlinige is the best vessel (for 
traversing the sea of the sa^hs/ira ).’To know Brahman is 
to obtain peace ‘ which has as its final result nirvafia '; it i.s 
oneself to become Brahman. 

Aa may be seen from tlie last passa^^n's, it i.s the 
solution of the Vedanta whic li olitains most favour 
of all tliose proposed by the Hralimanical .m-IiooIh. 
Kecourse is had readily to tlui Sankliya when one 
wislie-s to analyze the universe and tlie sonl, or to 
tiio Yo^m for teaching as to the jnactice of con¬ 
centration and ec.stasy ; hut the theory of inoksa 
remains e.s.sentiaiiy monistic and pantheistic. A.s 
far as the evidence gathered from the great epic i.s 
concerned, the doctrine which is adhered to is not 
the radical moni.sm of J^ahkara (which w'as indeed 
later than the centuries during which the Mahci- 
hhdrata was linally redacted), out the monism of 
the UpanLmds and of Badarayana; the world of 
names and forms is real, hut it is Brahman who is 
the reality of its reality. The Bhagavad-Gltd does 
not leave any doubt on this point: 

' Others offering me the sacrifice of knowledge, give to me 
worship aa to a being at once universal and individual, who, 
under various forms, extends himself in every direction.'14 
‘The knowledge of goodness is that tlirough which is seen In 
all beings the one imperishable Being, a whole In every par¬ 
ticular being.’ IB ‘ One portion of rne has entered into the world 
of living beings, as the sonl of the individual, the imperiahable 
portion,’18 ‘The knowledge by which thou wilt perceive all 
beings without exception in thyself and then in me, will for 
ever give thee a refuge from error.’ 17 ' In the Brihman, in the 
ox and the elephant, in the dog and also in the eater of the 
flesh of the dog, the wise man secs only one and the same 
bein^.’is ‘He who sees me in everything and everything in 
me, is never far from me, and I am never far from hini.’itf 

God is immanent in all beings, but He i.s not con¬ 
fused with them ; He is the principle of life which 
animates them, the principle of all spirituality. 

Finally, lie is not only immanent; He is also 
transcendent. Things are in Him, hut He is not 
in them. The world of phenomena does not ex- 


nature w'liich is also a living soul. He is distm- 
guished from the immortal and im[)eiKshahle 
Brahman of which He is the foundation, just as 
He is the foumlation of eternal law and perlect 
blc.s.sediiess. Thus, without going beyond the 
limits of the Bfuvjavad-Glta, we can see theisnj 
,, , substitHtinK itself for the ori-inal oantbcism, and 
' a personal God taking the [daoe of Jimhnum. i he 
evolution eoni|jlete.s it.-elf m the niodihed inomsin 
of Kaniannja, and the spirituali.stic dnahsni of 
Madhva. 'Hie worshij) of the ffuru, which la so 
per.si.stent a characteristic of the modern sects liiu 
Its source in the same conceptions, God, who is 
' tlie o.s.sential excellence in all beings and in all the 
categories of being, specially manifests His ador¬ 
able nature in the persons who behold and who 
reveal the truth. 

When, in a passage from the Bhagnvad-Gita 
which has just been quoted, the god alludes to the 
‘other.s,' wlio oiler the sacriiiee of knowledge, he 
juits them over against tho.se who render tlie ^vo^- 
.ship of love. At once pantheistic and theistie, 
the poem places on the same les el tlie two metliods 
of .salvation—knowledge and bhakti. Tlie explana- 


1 Mahdbhdrata, lii. 2. 40. 
3 Ib. xii. 2B:b 9 ff. 

B Jb. iii. 219. 28. 

7 Laws of Manu, vi. 76 f. 

8 lb. iii. 4B. 

11 Jb. vi. 5. 

18 Bhag.-fritd, ii. 70 ff. 

IB lb. xviii. 20. 

17 Jb. iv. 35. 

19 Ib. vi. 80. 


2 Ib. iii. 101. 16. 

4 n>. xii. 329. 8 . 

8 Ib. xiv. 61. ‘29. 

8 Bhatjavad-Gitd, v. 22. 
19 Ib. v, 24, 

13 Mahdbh. xii. 291. 44 . 

14 lb. ix. 16. 

18 Jb. XV. 7. 

18 Jb. V. 18. 


tion is that in Hindu thought nothing whicdi lias 
once been acsjiiirod is ever altogether eliminated. 
Tradition and novadty, animism and ritualism, 
naturalism and theosophy, scholasticism and 
mysticism—in short, the most contrary idea.s— 
live together in the same minds and in tlie 
same wiitings. In theory the adraita may he 
prof(‘s.sod, but in fact the draita, and even a 
plurality of co-eternal jirinciides, is allirmed. It 
is, as it were, tacitly understood that an alhrma- 
tiori ha.s value in itself, and that it is not annulled 
by adjacent aliirmation. In his everyday life 
Sofikara was a Vhiisriava—we could hardly imagine 
this in reading his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sfdras. These men duplicate thcnrsclv'es with 
womlcrful ea.se. So it is vain to attem))t to apply 
to the Bhagavad-Giid the criti(!al processe.s devised 
for Western works. In separating the disparate 
elements and tlie successive layers, we should 
sn(;ceed only in ruining the unm^^takable artistic 
beauty of the poem. Works much later than the 
Bhagavad-Gltd exhibit a character equally com¬ 
posite. Theosophic concept ions and formulas are 
mingled with effusions of an ardent and humble 
piety. One marks this characteristic in many 
writings attributed to the founders and poets of 
the reforming sects, Kahir, TulsI Das, Chaitanya, 
etc. The most recent representatives of an en¬ 
lightened Vedanta, Kamakrsria and Vivckilnanda, 
also unite tlie hhakti-mdrga with a phraseology 
which has become traditional since the periotl of 
the older Upanisads. There has been formed in 
India as it were a stock of words, ideas, and illus¬ 
trations which belongs to every one and from 
which every one has the right to draw and is in 
the habit of drawing. One examjile will hesutti- 
cient to show how heavy a weight this theosophy 
of tlie past lays upon a thought whicli in other 
respects siiows itself to be original and independent. 

N.anak {q.v.), the founder of Sikhism, and hi.s successors 
connect themselves with the religion of bhakti. They teach 
that a tiian is saved by the fervent worship of God, or by the 
worship of the gurus, the interpreters of God, and of the Book, 
the perpetual incarnation of the gurus. But the God of the 
Sikhs is like the Brahman of the Upanisads, and frequently 
borrows His name from the latter. In His own proper nature He 
18 7iirguna, without attributes; when He creates the world by 
means of rndyd. He is also immanent in the phenomenal world 
and becomes sarvagupa, endowed with all qualities. In order 
to be saved, one must discover God in the heart; through self- 
concentration the mind eliminates all duality. To know God 
is to make oneself identical with God. God unites with Him¬ 
self the man who knows Him, and this man is not reborn. Aa 
regards this life, salvation wins for him who is assured of it 
unbounded happiness, and death has no more terrors for him. 
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The great Vai^navito and Saivite sects are, quite 
as rniich as Sikhism, imj)regnated with tiieosopliv. 
llieir appearance is in itself evidence of an iiKli- 
vidualism in revolt Jigainst tlie excessive pressure 
of a religious tradition. 'J’iiose who assert the 
authority of the Vedas are ridiculed. The frame¬ 
work in which th<i divine is placed is broken ; no 
great inipoi tance is any longer attached to the 
name which the gods bear—Siva or V^i^nu, tlui 
label is ditierent, but it is always the saine god. 
The human framework is also broken ; the religious 
value of caste is denied, and all men are called to 
salvation. The distinction between the sacred 
and the profane is abolished. Gcmerally the first 
concern of the reformers is to put Sanskrit on one 
side in favour of an exclusive use of the popular 
language. 

‘ The whole world for me,' says Ninak, * ia a aacred enclosure. 
Whoever loves the truth is pure.' ‘ All food and drink which 
come from God are pure.’l 

The mechanical and the excessively ritualistic 
elements in the old religion are removed. Keligion 
tends to become more human, more closely con¬ 
nected witli ordinary life ; the Bliagavdd-Gitd has 
already ex[)ressed sumetbing approaching a senti¬ 
ment of human solidarity, then an idea new in 
India. Moreov(*r, religious tolerance becomes 
almost universal. Royal inscrii)tions prove that 
Rrahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, Baivism, and 
Vaisnavism have their representatives in the same 
families, and the sovereigns extend their favours 
to all the communities. Is it not clear that re¬ 
ligion has become an all'air of the individual, and 
that the son is not in this respect bound to follow 
the cxam[)le of liis fjither? 

Unfortunately the sects which were originally 
the boldest very soon fall into the old errors, or, 
rather, a new tradition, also altogether tyrannical, 
is established in ]>lace of the ancient tradition ; 
or, still more frecpicntly, the older safeguards are 
restored and most weiglity concessions are made to 
the prevailing id(;as. d'he popular language takes 
on, in its turn, a sacred character. Caste and re¬ 
strictions about food recover all their influence. 
One returns to the old formalism and to the 
grosser sui)erstil ions ; and the work of reform, to 
which men constantly address themselves, has 
always to be done over again. 

Their admission into the popular religions was 
not a clear gain for thcosophical ideas. They 
remain in the outer courts, in an altogether sub¬ 
ordinate position. In the Bhngavad-GUd every¬ 
thing tliat is merely a heritage from the past, a 
survival, is thcosophical. The elements which 
are truly living and fruitful are of an entirely 
different origin. The religious emotion and the 
fervour of feeling which spring up in hearts full 
of adoration do not come from the Upani^ads 
or their derivatives. Tar from celebrating the 
triumph of theosopliic ideas in India, the sectarian 
writings rather indicate their failure, since they 
make salvation depend on the love and grace of a 
personal and transcendent God. 

4. [Theosophy and ancient Indian philosophy. 
—In dealing with the introduction of theosophy 
into sectarian religions we have been tracing what 
miglit be described as a waning of the influence 
of theosophy. In the Gita and in the sectarian 
writings thcosophical elements are largely overlaid 
by materials gathered from other sources. But 
the last few decades have witnessed a remarkable 
revival of thcosophical teaching. This is to a 
great extent connected with an incursion of 
influences from the West and especially with the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 
The authority of Madame Blavatsky has been 
largely discredited, but Mrs. Besant is still a living 

1 Cf. M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 1. 248 ; c(. i. 48. 


mr(;e and her followers are numerous. Indeed 
ndia can claim a larger number of theosophists 
h.'in any other country in the world. 'The lalest 
ivailable rei)ort (1917) shows 385 Indiiin lodges, 
with a total of 7344 memhers, among whom are 
■Jine outstanding per.sonalities. Their literary 
ctivity is great, at least in quantity, and the 
ow of pul»lications from the headquarters at 
olyar, near Madras, is unceasing and inlluential. 
Ihe imjdieit inlluence of thcosophical ideas is even 
more important than tliat which is ex[)licitly 
allowed, and thcosophical literature is frequently 
to be found in the han<ls of thinking men who 
would ilisclaim any connexion with a thcosophical 
society, 'I lie popularity of t heosophy is not, 
however, always due to i)urely thcosophical causes. 

Iheo.sophy in Ineiia glories in having no creed, 
and thus claims to appeal to men of all creeds and 
to inter[)ret for them the hidden values of their 
respective religions. But, though it is without a 
creed, theosophy has a threidold aim which is 
stated by Mrs. Besant, as follows : 


(B To form a i-.ucleus of the Universal lirotherhood of 
Iluiiiaiiity . . . ; (‘j> to ericoiiraj,fe the sLudy of (■omparative 
relitrion, philoHophx, and science; (3) to invcHti^^ate the un¬ 
explained laws of Nature and Liie powers latent in inan.’l 


The popularity of theosophy at the pre.sent time 
in India is largely due to a judicious combination 
of those tliia <; aims. Unless we give a very wide 
interpretation to the term, the two hist are not 
particularly thcosophical, but they are universally 
acceptable, and they thus strengthen the appeal of 
the third — Ihe only })i’operly thcosophical enter¬ 
prise. The lirst aim allbrds an opportunity for an 
ea.sy transition from religious to political activity 
and a reinforcement of the former through the 
popularity of tlie latter. The second sets itself 
in seemingly attractive ojtposition to the harsh 
judgments of certain apologists for particular 
religions, and ai)pcals to that specious liberality 
of mind wliicb find.s exj)res.'^ion in the oft-repeated 
a.s.sertion that one religion is as good as another. 
It calls forth the retrospective tendency which 
seems to be inherent in all theosophy and thus 
enables theoso])by to serve itself as the heir of the 
ages. Kni{)hasis is laid upon the idea of a hidden 
tradition which is traced through tlie magic of 
mediaeval Europe, through the lore of the Knights 
Templar and the mystics, through Freemasonry 
and the speculations of alchemists and astrologers, 
until the ultimate source is postulated in the Great 
White Brotherhood, a vague and indelinite society 
wliich Madame Blavatsky alleges to have existed 
from time immemorial in the mountains of Tibet 
and to have delegated one of their number to act 
as her Master during a period of many years. 
This mystic brotherhood is believed still to have 
operative power and to have charge not only of the 
education and development of the human race, but 
also of cosmic evolution. Their doctrines einbody 
the truths which are said to he at the basis of ail 
religions, hut, on investigating the matter more 
closely, we find that they are in a very special 
manner the fundamental principles of Indian 
thought. Theosophy thus gives a universal im¬ 
portance to Indian philosophical speculation and 
in so doing inevitably enhances its no[)ularity in 
India. It levies contributions from all the more im¬ 
portant Indian systems, taking from the Upani^ads 
the doctrine of a fundamental unknowable and 
characterless Unity, and the identity of the human 
and the divine ; from the Sahkhya the idea that 
spiritual advancement consists in a gradual detach- 
inent from the processes of the phenomenal world ; 
from Buddhism the idea of karwa and transmigra¬ 
tion ; and from Yoga the conception of various 
occult methods by which freedom of thought and 


1 ('People's Books'), l>ondon, n.d. [1912], p. 89. 
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spirit may be won. Furtlier, by an apf)lication of its 
iaeas of graded being and of development extended 
over many generations, it is able to allow a moder¬ 
ate amount of jiistilieation even to the grosser 
forms of tlie popular religions, and thus carry 
farther the process of infusing theosophioal ideas 
into the cults of the people which, as pointed out, 
had but moderate success in earlier centuries. 

As in Indian philosophy generally, so in theo¬ 
sophy the ultimate Being is an unknown and un¬ 
knowable ground of all things, acquiring character 
as a Logos with the triple functions of will, 
wisdom, and activity. This didereutiates itself 
into the human monads, having a similar triplicity. 
The human monad de.s(;ends tlirough various grades 
of being until it reaches the causal body, which 
has also a slightly lower mental aspect, uniting it 
with the grades of being of which even an ordinary 
man may be aware, and forming the basis of 
personality as we know it. The mental body has 
as its appropriate sphere the heavenly worhf, but 
the soul as it proceeds downwards (*nters also the 
astral world or the world of emotion and desire 
and finally reaches the physical world. Over and 
over again there is incarnation reaching downward 
ultimately to the phy.sical world, and in <‘ach 
incarnation new experiences are obtained, lead in 
if rightly used, to the development of the soul. 
The supreme aim of the soul is to rise 
upwards to its original source, and the degree 
of ascent will be j)roportionate to the u.se it has 
made of the experiences of each incarnation. The 
working of the law of karma is inexorable. A 
man will receive the fruit of the deeds done in the 
body, and according to his good or his evil will be 
the duration of the period spent on each plane 
before another incarnation takes place. The aim 
of the whole process is to get rid of the separating 
sheaths of personality and reach absorption in the 
A bsolute. 

TJieosophy is thus delinitcly committed (o the 
doctrine of reincarnation and transmigration, with, 
on the one hand, its plau.sible explanation of the 
inequalities of human life, its stern insistence on 
moral consecjuences, its distant prospect of negative 
salvation, and, on the other hand, its ethical 
weakness arising out of its tendency to fatalism 
and encourag^ement of procrastination, and its 
lonely outlook as it traces the succeeding phases 
of individual development and promises reunion 
with those we love only in a ‘ togethernes.s ’ of 
absorption in which the definite character which 
was the object of our love altogether disappears. 

The doctrines of theosophy claim a scientific 
basis in experience, but this experience is found 
to be very difi'erent from the experience of the 
ordinary man. It is dependent on the develop¬ 
ment or our latent powers, by the use of which we 
may acouire that knowledge which is already 
possessed by the masters of the human race, the 
adepts or initiates, and which may give to us a 
wonderful penetration into the hitherto undis¬ 
covered laws of nature. It is at this point that 
theosophy dilTerentiates itself most completely 
from philosophy. Once make the initial assump¬ 
tion that the operation of these powers is possible 
and that the latent faculties can be exercised, and 
all is easy. We may attain a wonderful amount 
of detailed knowledge about the lower at least of 
the su])er-physical planes. We may discover, e.g.^ 
that even during physical life the astral body 
projects a few inches beyond our iihysical body, 
and that it is shaped like an egg ; also that various 
astral bodie.s are formed by the vibrations of 
thought and desire, the vibrations of unsellish 
allection producing bodies of pale rose colour, in¬ 
tellectual efibrt resulting in yellow bodies, devo¬ 
tional feeling in blue, etc. We may di.scover also 


facts on a higher ethical level—c.y., that onr 
prayers produce beings functioning as guardian 
ammls and tiiat our thoughts eventuate in actual 
asUai existences, fulfilling the pur[»oses into which 
our va<nie wi.shes would have been transformed, 
had oimortunity waited upon our desires. In 
short with an almost total disregard of the law 
of parsimony and of the rule against the miiltipli. 
cation of entities, we may explain many of the 
mysteries of onr present life and many of the 
Idtherto unexjdained problems of nature by simply 
transferring the difiiciilty to a higher plane and 
‘ discovering ’ beings personally responsible for 
what previously appeared to be a mysterious 
occurrence. It is at least doubtful wliether modern 
tlieo8oj)liy in India distinguishes sufficiently be¬ 
tween sufcjective imagination and the controlling 
t)Ower of objective facts, and tliis considerably 
lessens the force of the rebuke which it administers 
to our materialism, diminishes the value of its in¬ 
sistence upon the power of thought and prayer, 
and weakens its encouragement to explore farther 
than has yet been done tlie phenomena of spiritual¬ 
ism and telepathy as well as the more weighty 
experiences or the mystics of all ages.] 
Conclusion.—'riie history of theosophical ideas, 
far more than that of religious ideas, allows us 
to establish the spiritual unity and continuity 
of India. Moreover, we have here an excadlent 
liehl of observation for any one who wishes to 
know the meaning of theosophy, its principles, its 
aspirations, its method, and its inlluence upon life. 
Witli the idea that Indian theosopliy is typical of 
this form of thought, we shall rai)idly pass in 
review its principal cliaracteristi(;s. 

(a) The most obvious quality is its concentration 
on the self, which not only occupies the first place 
in its scheme of thouglit, but also concerns itself 
with the Ego as if it were the only existence—as 
if everything else exist^ed only for it and in refer¬ 
ence to it. TJiis theosophical individualism is 
both proud and exclusive. The vulgar intellig¬ 
ences, concerned with superstitions and traditional 
practices, are despised, and with jealous care tlie 
precious truth is guarded for a small number of 
the elect. ‘There is nothing in common between 
popular religion and knowledge.’^ As if to show 
clearly the existence of a double current in religious 
thought, a verse in tlie Mahahharata'^ says that 
the gods, women, and the worlds have only one 
divinity, one guru only, but tliat the Brahmans 
have two, Agni and Brahman, the god of sacrifice 
and the Being without a second. 

{b) It is always flattering to belong to a privi¬ 
leged group ; esotericism was an attractive element 
in theo.sophy. And there were others. Those 
who were terrified by threatening death and 
mysterious de.stiny, tlioso who were shocked by 
the spectacle of physical and social injustice, found 
in the doctrine of hxr^na^ saimdra^ and mok§a just 
the solution fitted to give them moral serenity and 
courage to live. All the theosophical systems 
teach some way of salvation ; they deliver their 
followers from the painful prospect of a second 
death, from an interminable series of Uvea poisoned 
by the expectation of death. 

(c) Another advantage : truth is not arrived at 
slowly and patiently by study and reflexion ; it 
is grasped by sudden internal vision. Once the 
ppmisses have been given by intuition, a rigorous 
dialectic can construct a system whoso scientific 
appearance has an element of attractiveness for 
persistently intellectualistic minds eager to ‘ know.’ 

(o?) The intuitive method is not only rapid and 
apparently trustworthy ; it is also very fruiliul. 

1 ^afikara, passim \ cf., e.g., Comm, on the Veddnta-Sutras, 
p. Slid. 

2 Mahdbk., i. 95. 7. 
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It reveals that which neither analysis nor induction 
could discover—the supersensible world. Theo- 
sopliy thus gives satisfaction to the mystical needs 
in human nature. Then, wlien one knows that 
the sensible world is only an insignificant part of 
being, and that, side by side with the very limited 
realm of knowledge, there is an infinite transcen¬ 
dental world, one resigns oneself easily to the 
most glaring logical impos8ibiliti<‘s. 

(e) Finally, the laws of material nature are not 
valid except for material bodies. Theosoj)hy has 
been also a discipline of sublimation and de¬ 
materialization. Marvellous perceptions and an 
indefinite enhancement of intellectual and active 
powers are also privileges which India has always 
held in the highest esteem 

If now we ask what theosophy in fact did for 
individual and social life in India, we shall see 
that it has had some results which are excellent 
and others wliich are harmful. On more than one 
occasion it has vindicated the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual and struggled against authorities altogether 
dependent uj)on tradition. Theoretically at least, 
it lias placed itself outside of social distinctions. 
It has made salvation a personal affair of the in¬ 
dividual. It has opened the eyes of men to the 
foolishness of tludr futile occupations and the 
vanity of sensual pleasures and temj)oral posses¬ 
sions. It has taught them to seek for ha[)piness 
in the contemplative life and in peace of heart. 
But it has also taught contern))t of the ordinary 
life and of finite existence. It has ignored the 
possibility of progress in Imrnan affairs. It has 
Deen a school of p(*ssimisin. Its followers have 
searched fur the absolute and the whole, when life 
can give only the relative and the partial. They 
have thouglit it })ossil)Ie to arrive by a leap at 
truth, when in fact nothing has really been secured 
by this intuitive method and everything has to be 
begun over again. It has low'ered tlje dignity of 
virtue by making it a means and not an end. In 
condemning action and individualizmg salvation, 
it has shown itself dangerously anti-social. Fre¬ 
quently, it is true, these bitter fruits have not 
been produced, for it has, on occasion, neglected 
its fundamental principles. Buddhism, e.g., has 
preached the highest virtues without making them 
the instruments of salvation. This is intelligible, 
for in Buddhism, side by side with theosophy, 
there is a large dose of humanity. 
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THERAPEUTiE.— The Therapeutae* were a 
radical offshoot of the movement in pre-Christian 
Judaism which threw un an order like the Esscncs 
(y.y.); hut, unlike the Essenes, they were purely 
an Egyptian phenomenon, a religious confratern¬ 
ity, or diaao^, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, and particularly on the low hills to 
the south of Lake Mareotis, leading the life of 
studious recluses and organized on semi-monastic 
lines. Outside Egypt, imhicd outside this district, 
they are never heard of. They were a local 
development. 

i. Source of information.—The only authority 
for the subject is a short treatise dc vita Contem- 
plativa {irepl ^lou dcuipgriKou i) IkstCiv [dperQn], or, 
better, ^IXan'OS Utrai i) irepl dperuin rdd’), included 
in the works of Philo. It is first quoted by 
Eusebius.^ The rise of the monastic movement in 
the Church drew liis attention, and evidently the 
attention of others, to a tractate which olfered 
striking pre<'eticT)ts and paiallels for the cicnobitic 
discipline of Clufstians, and the general ojiinion 
came to he that ti e Therapeutre were really ( Jirist- 
ian monks. This anachronism can be traced from 
Eusebius and Kpiphanius onwards; it llourislied 
ri<dib down to (he beginnin*^ of the 18th cent., 
when the Ere.nch scholar, B. de Montfaucon, 
published his ^.i jre de Pkilon de la vie contempla¬ 
tive ^ etc.y traduit stir Voriginal greCy avec observa- 
ions, oil Von fait voir que les Th^rapeutes dont 
I parle ttoient Chrestir.ns (Paris, 1709). So com- 
iletely had the Tlicrapeutre been identified witii 
Jie origin of Christian monachisin that even by 
he 6th cent, vita therapeutica had become the 
Latin equivalent of dcrKijTiKos /3tos. 

This unhlstorical iuterprotation did one service ; it preserved 
he Philonic treatise. But it was responsible for vobeinent 
iscuBsion between Protestants and Roman (Jatholica—dis- 
ussion which was so prejudiced that it threw next to no light 
ipon the Therapeut® (excejit, of course, to disprove tiie 
Euseblan ecclesiastical contention); it was also responsible for 
m avenging scepticism in the 19th century. To suppose,!* on 
he evidence of Eusebius and Jerome,4 that Philo re-visited 
^ome c. A.D. 44, was impressed or converted by St. Peter, and 
eturned to join this ascetic community of St. Mark’s Christian 
lonverts near Alexandria, was to expose the de Vila Con- 
emplativa to unjust suspicion in a more critical age. The 
laivo theory provoked an equally naive 8ceptici.sm. It is not 
ircditable, but it is hardly surprising, to find that in the 19th 
lent, the Therapeut® w’ere almost blotted out of existence. 
Some Jewish scholars, especially Oraetz,!' seemed as anxious to 
isavow any connexion with the poor Therapeut® as Roman 
lalholics were to dub them monks; they attempted to rid 
udaism of these recluses by relegating them to the 3rd cent. 
,.D. as Christian monks, the treatise being assigned to some 
^ncratitic, aemi-hcretical source. Other writers® also dated 
.he de Vita Contemplativa in that period, althougfh they more 
)nidently regarded it as a Jewish sketch of some ideal, ascetic 
lommunity. It was reserved for P. E. Lucius^ to twist the 
itray threads of this scepticism into a stout denial that the 
Therapeut® had ever existed except in tiie imagination of a 
Jhristian c. A.D. 300, who ingeniously used Philo’s name and 
luthority to create a monastic community in the first half o! 
.he Ist cent. a.d. Tlus aberration of critiiusm carried awa 5 
iiany waiters great and small. Frencli and Englisii scholarship, 
lowever, came to the rescue, In L. Maasebieau's study,^ Renan’s 
lecisive judgment,** and F. C. Conyheare’s work.*® P. Wendland 
■einforced the defence,B and the historical authenticity of the 


1 See ERE viii. 782b a HR ii. n, li. 18. 7. 

3 As the de Vit. Con. was indubitably Philo’s, the only logical 
way of explaining this panegyric on Cliristian monks was to 
make Philo itimself a Christian when he wrote it. 

4 de Vir. III. 8. 5 iij. [ig03] 463f. 

« E.{f., M. Nicolas, RThPh, 3rd ser., vi. [18681 25-52, and 
L. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1874-76, 
hi. 217-22:b 

^ Di-e Therapeut en und ihre St billing in der Geschichte der 
Askese: eine kritische Untersuchung der Schrift: De vita 

confernp/aricrt, Strassburg. 1879. 

8 ‘ Le Traits de lu vie contemplative et la question des ThCra- 

peutes,’xvi. [1887J 17C-19S, 

0 Journal des Savants, 1892, pp. 83-93, as already, ib. 1874, 

^10 Philo about the Contem)dnlire Life, or the Fourth Book 
of the Treatise conccining \’irtues : critically edited, with * 
Defence of its Genuineness, Oxford. 189.5. 

11 Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift von hetchau- 
lichen Leben : ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des hellenistischen Juden- 
thums, Leipzig, 1896. 
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treatise was finally vindicated. Whether it w-as composed by 
Philo or by some contemporary Jew is another and a subordinate 
question. The important point is that the treatise is a pre- 
Christian or non-Christian desoription of actual re<;luse8 in 
the Judaism of E^^ypt about the end of the 1st cent. B.c. or 


members, for the Therapeuta) (like the Essenes) ^ decline to be 
served l>y slaves; ‘ they deem any jiossession of seivants what¬ 
ever to i»e contrary to nature,’ wliieh makes all alike free at 
birth. It is not a lianquet of luxuries; no wine, only cold 
water, hcate<l for those who are delicate ; no meat—for the 


the opening of the 1st cent. a.d. Conyheare’s edition is the Therapculte are vegetarians, living on nothing but bread and 

standard authority on ilie (Ireek text. His tran.slation i is salt, with hys.sop for the more delicate palates, the hyssop 

followed in this article, both he and Massehieau have made being adtled ‘ out of reverence for the holy (able of offering iti 

out a good case for Llic liyjmthe.sis that the de Vita Con- the sa<'rcd vestibule of the temjile,’2 to signify that the Tnera- 

templatiua ori^itially was a Be*iuel to the lost Philonic account peutre are too humble to emulate the unIeavene<J bread reserves! 

of the E.ssenes in the anoXoyia vnip 'louSaiuty, from which for the priests. Hut. before this Spartan meal is eaten, a quiet 

Eu8el)iu9 drew Ijis information, Jlut their interpretation of addrcs.s or allegorical exposition of Scripture is deli vered by the 


details in (he account of the Therapeutao is sometimes open to jwesitlent. The rest listen in breathless silence; but, if the 


2. Characteristics.—Aecording to Pldlo, the 
Thera|)eutte are part of a inovenient whitdi in known 
outside Itgypt^—the more or le.sn organized seini- 
phil<)soj)hieal, semi-religious retreat from cities 
and a corrupting civilization to the simple life of 
retirement. Though the movement i.s noteonlined 
to the environs of Alexandria, it is there that the 
Theraj)eutm are most numerou.s.^ 

They are Jew ish recluses who reside in simple huts, at a short 
and suitable distance from one another (i.e., they resembled the 
cmnobitos of Pachorniua in a later day, ijistead of being herniKs 
and anchorites). Each hut has a sacred chamber (p.var^ptoy or 
p-ovacr-rnpioy crefxyelov), reservcMi for their sacred books (the Law, 
the Prophets, the Psalms, and other w’ritings, ols < niCTr)p.J) <cai j 
evai^tia (Twav^oyrai Kai TeXeLovvTaL, ‘ by means of which religion 
and sound knowledge grow togtdher ijito a perfect whole’). 
After praying at dawn, they devo(e the day to meditation upon 
the Scriptures ; these include writings or commentaries (<ri'y- 
ypapfiara) ' drawn up by the ancient founders of their sect,’ by 
which Ihiilo probably means the literature current under the 
names of men like Enoch and Abraham, w'hom ho regarded as 
the primeval ascetics and recluses, the ideal progenitors of the 
Therapeutic movemont. The method of study is allcgori<'al 
interpretation (t^w irarpiov <i>(.\oa’o<f)Lay akXrjyopovyT*^), arul one 
ouU^ome of it is the composition of sacred h^mns. Prayers at 
sunset close the day. Such is Uie life in each liut.'* On the 
seventh day the various members meet for common worship; 
they arrange themselves according to age, sitting on the ground I 
with ‘ tlio right hand between the chest and the chin, hut the I 
left tucked down along tlie flank.' The senior recluse then I / 
delivers an address, to which all listen in silence, merely nodding 
assent, A partition, ten or twelve feet high, sej)arates the men I i 
from the women, so that the latter can hear the speaker without I I 
being seen by the male rei'luses. 

The seventh day ^ is (heir day for relaxation. On the other 
days no one cats before sunset, and some go fasting almost f 
entirely for three or even six days, in their contemplative >) 
raptures. Hut all use oil (as a physical refreshment, unlike the 'I 
f-ssenes '»), and on the seventh day all ‘ propitiate the mistre.sses 
hunger and thirst , which nature has set over mortal creatures ’; ^ 

the diet is simply water and cheap bread, flavoured with salt’ 
and occasionally supplemented by hyssop. None 7 of your t( 
drunken Oreek symposia I Philo anticipates Lucian in' his fi 
scorn of thc.se rowdy gatherings, 

Once every seven weeks« they assemble for their supreme 
festival, ‘which the number tlftv has had a.s.sitKrif.<l ’u <]i 


sjieaker does not make his meaning clear, they are allowed to 
indioate their perplexity by a slight movement of the head and 
a right-hand finger. VV’hen he is considered to have spoken 
J' long enough, all clap their hands three times. A hymn then 
i- follows, sometimes composed in honour of (Jod by the singer 
(cf. 1 Co 1420), ‘ either a new one which he has made himself, or 
r some old one of the poets that were long ago.’ P^ach member 
j lias to sing a hymn in rotation, while the rest join in the chorus. 

Only after this religious service of an address and praise 
e nothing is said of prayer 3—docs the banquet proceed. 

The linal act of the festival * is the famous jravvvxi'c, or all- 
niglit celebration of a sac.-red singing dance,^ by men and women 
■t in (,wo choruses, each headed by a chosen leader. Each of the 
e choirs, the male and the female, begins by singing and dancing 
3 apart, partly in unison, partly in aMLijihonal measures of various 
r metres, ‘as if it were a Bacchic festival in which they had 
. drunk deep of the divine love.’ Then both unite to imitate the 
I choral (Ex 15*- ' 20 - 21 ) songs of Moses and Miriam o at the Rod Sea, 

1 sung as thanks eif rby a-MTrjpa 6(by{ct. Rev 163). It is a thrilling 
performance, this choric dance and exulting symphony ; ‘but 
1 I the end and aim’of it all ‘ is holiness ’ (the exodus symbolizing, 
of course, the mystical release of the soul from material bond¬ 
age). ln,stea<l of being drowsy after this all-night ecstasy, the 
' TherapeuLn are more wide-awake in tlie morning than they were 
at the hegimiing of their vigil; they turn to the East, ‘and, so 
soon as they e.spy the sun rising, they 8tret<;h out aloft their 
h.ands to heaven and fall to praying / ‘for a fair day, and for 
truth and for clear judgment to see with.’ Then they separate to 
resume the ordinary day’s contemplation in their separate cells. 

JSiicli, says Philo, is the method of life practised 

( by these true ‘citizens of lieaven arul of tlie uni¬ 
verse.' riie term ‘ citizens ’ is deliberately chosen. 
They abjure cities, he means, but none the Je.ss, 
imbued all the mure on that ac(u>unt, tliese recluses 
belonp,'- to a hijrlier polity, 

3 - Religfious significance. — A complete reniincia- 
tion of the world, resembling^ that demanded by 
desu.y in Lk 18^, lay at tlie foundation of the 
1 lierapeutic society. What tliey abjured was 
money rather than matter. 1 n the austerity of their 
zeal they voluntarily handed over tiieir property 
to others,® since absorjition in money-making,^ and 
the care.s of life not only took u]i too much time 


Once every seven weeks« they assemble for their supreme thought but also fostered ininstice Havini^ 

from one of their leaders they arrange themselves in ranks without tuiliing back, having abandoned brethren, 
raising e3'es and hands to heaven (‘their hands, because they ^‘hildren, Wives, parent.s, all the throng of their 
are pure from unjust gains, being stained by no pretence of kindred, all their friend.sliins with connmr.innw 
money-inakmg’) and pra 3 ing for a blessing on the festival, yea their Countries in . b b '''''' 

Then the senior members recline, in order of seniority, unon Y i i a ^ in in M Inch they were boni and 

their cheap, rough couches ; on the left side of the room the f ndo de.scnbes thia W'ith a wistful 

re cl i ne. The younger novices wait upon the old er enthusiasm, as he had described the renunciation 
1 In JQR vii. [1895] 75.5-7(19. Pnoch and of Abraliam.^^ Put he is careful to 

3 Philo IS trying not only, as he does elsewhere, to show that ©Tcjilain why they [irefer solitude to cities. It is 


the recluse tendency is Greek as well as Jewish, but to link the 
Therapeuta) to the wide-spread phenomenon of cultures dei 
(a^orwrn), as their name of ‘devotees’ (Oepanrinai) permitted. 
In this way he seeks to interpret them to his readers, just as he 
had already (d^ Vit. Con. 1-2) contrasted them with the Inferior 

philosophers ’ of Greece on the one hand, and with the silly 
k.gypuan worshippers of animals on the other. Ilis attempt to 
explain depawevTai 08 pos.sihly meaning ‘healers’ of the soul is 
equally unhistoncal. So far as it is not the olllcial title of the 
community, it means what it meant in the cose of the Essenes 
whom Philo himself had ('ailed G^panevral dtov. The variant 
title Dcerat meant ‘suppliants.’ 

* De Vit. Con. 8. 

constant is their sense of God's presence that even in 
their dreams they have visions of nothing hut the divine aptjwy 
«ai bxjvapt^^v, while many men talk in their sleep of wdiat they 
have been studying. ^ 

7 ® Cf- ere V, 898“. 

/ De V It. Con. &-7, 8 g, 

^ This seems to hai e been a festival, partly modelled on the 
five weeks or nentecostal type (for here, as elsewhere the Thera- 
peutffl show distinct alfinities with Palestine) but celebrated 
seven times a year, at the expiry of every 49 (7 x 7) days. On 
the resemblances between this perio<iical festival and the Feast 
of Weeks m the book of Jubilees see A. Epstein in REJ xxii. 
(1891] 14 f., 20 f., as well os on the similar institution among the 
Abyssinian Jews (Falasha). 


explain why they prefer solitude to cities. It is 
only because intercourse with the unsympathetic 
w'orld would injure them, ‘not from any harsh 
and deliberate hatred of mankind ’—a disclaimer 

1 ERE V. 396b. a Df 9 

» Is this omission accidental ? Or was prayer regarded as a 
part of private devotion (cf. ERE x. 191 b)? 

4 De Vit. Con. 10. 

popular religious worship In Egypt (cf. ERE v 
2JSa ; and, generally, X. 369*). v 

® Miriam in some quarters of early mystical literature, is the 
counterpart of Isis and she plays an important r(ile in Gnostic 
speculations, as Reitzenstein points out (Poimandres, Leipzig, 
popularity among the Therapeuta) is 
probably another Egyptian touch. 

7 Lightfoot (Saint PauVs Epistles to the Colossia 7 is and to 
Ihilemon^ London, 1884, pp. 8.6, 372) took this to mean sun- 
worship, but the Therapeuta did not practise sun-worship any 
than the Essenes did (see ERE v. 398*, note 4). 

_ Unlike the Essenes, and the primitive Christians (Ac 243) 
with whom Eusebius (HE ii. 17) would fain connect them on 
this account, the Therapeut® did not pool their funds for the 
benefit of the community. 

9 De FiV. Con. 2. 10 pe Proem, ei Poen. 3. 

De Abrah, 3, 

He had made the same disclaimer of misanthropy in speak¬ 
ing of Abraham (de Abrah. 4). 
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of tlie odium humani generis for which Jews were 
blamed by the outside world. Philo always pro¬ 
tested aj^ainst the people who withdrew into seelii- 
sion, simply because they lacked public spirit. 
He also anticipated tlie criticism which niiglit be 
passed on tlie Phera})eutie, that they acte<i from 
a morbid misanthropy. Hence liis defence and 
admiratioTi of them. The Theraj)eutie, in fact, 
realize for Pliilo wliat he had always dreamt of, a 
small (only a small) number or ^iao-os of spiritual 
athletes, acting from the highest of motives, carry¬ 
ing out a counsel of perfection, and capable of 
making the supreme renunciation in order to 
attain the higdiest vision of God and truth.^ To 
them he applies his favourite Platonic metaphor 
of the wealth with eyes (I’.e. the mystic rapture of 
the soul enriched with the vision of truth); no 
wonder, when they possess this inward treasure, 
that they abandon their blind wealth {rbv rvcpXbv 
■M-XovTou)^ to blind worldlings ! For their renuncia¬ 
tion does not empty life. It is not a mere nega¬ 
tion ; it is the soul surrendering to a higher passion 
for God {utt' HpujTOS Apyraffd^vref ovpavlov)y which 
enriches life past dreams of avarice. The Thera- 
peutae are recluses and student.s, but their spirit 
IS an ecstatic yearning for the positive vision of 
Truth. ‘It is as easy to close the eyes of tlie 
mind, as those of the body,’Bishop Butler wrote ;* 
it is still more easy, Philo felt, to let the eyes or 
th ; mind be closed by luxury and money-making, 
and he apfjlauds tlie Therapeutie for sacrilicing 
their great possessions and position in order to 
keep the higher vision unimpaired. 

Another feature of the 1 nerapeutee which goes 
to Philo’s heart is that their allegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the OT does not render them indillerent 
to the actual rites and institutions of .Judaism. 
He disliked the ultra-spiritualists^ who evaporated 
the historical element in religion, and dropped all 
adherence to the forms of their faith. But he 
delighted in people like the Therapeutm who, e.y., 
attached, as he did, in his own enthusiasm, a high 
mystical sense to the number ‘seven,’ and yet not 
only kept the seventh day strictly but also cele¬ 
brated a special festival after every 49 days, out 
of their reverence for that perfect number and its 
multiple (7x7). This appeared to him to be a 
healthy form of mysticism. The 'riierapeutje 
appealed to Philo more than the Kssenes did, 
because they were on old Jewish lines, .adherents 
of the Mosaic law, respectful to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and capable of attaining the heights 
of contemplative ecstasy without abandoning the 
lowly duties prescribed by the 'Torah. 

A* third feature which evidently pleased the 
gentle l^hilo was their freedom from angry contro¬ 
versy and llashy rhetoric. With his eye not only 
upon the quarrels of Greek sages at their symposia 
but also upon the rabbinic disputants at Jerusalem, 
he tells of the unostentatious style practised by 
the Therapeutic speakers, of the rapt attention 
shown by the audience, and of the respectful 
demeanour of the gathering — exalting the very 
virtues which Paul recommended to the showy, 
noisy Christians at Corinth (cf. I Co Philo 

loves them for their quiet demeanour. The 
J’hera])eutm never wasteil their time over rabbinic 
exegesis of the letter of Scripture. They gazed 
placidly through that, as through a glass, into the 
mysticiil significance which held them spellbound. 
Their wisdom was pure and peaceable; it com¬ 
bined plain living and high thinking, and the 
sages never lost their tempers. 

All this, added to their philo.sophic aspirations 

1 Cf., e.g., ds Mut. Nom. 4. 

8 E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896), x. fi 18. 

♦ Cf. e 3U)b 


and their distaste for luxury, moved Philo to 
write his panegyric. He iirofesses that it is 
nothing but the bare truth. Certainly it is not a 
Defoe-like work of fiction. At the same time, his 
enthusiasm probably leads him to idealize the 
TherapeuUe; a di.sproportionate amount of .space 
is surrendered to a .scornful criticism of the (heek 
sympo.sia, in which Plato as well as Xenoi)hon is 
censured ; an<l he forgets to explain how the 
rhera[>eutre lived, if they did no work and held 
no property. Did tliey depend, like Buddhists, on 
charity? it is one ot the questions which Philo 
forgets to answer. The main outline of the sketch, 
however, has all the marks of accuracy. Though 
he was not a member of the community, it was so 
near to Alexandria that he could easily have heard 
of its life and even visited it. llis admiration 
may have heighb^ ied the colours, but it did not 
invent the conten* of his delineation. The tone of 
his account resemi -.s that in which Izaak Walton, 
in his biography of George Herbert, speaks of the 
little settlement of ■'ecluses at Little Gidden, under 
the spiritual gnida ice of Nicholas Perrar. 

The Thorapeut..e wrr arf^anized on lines resembling the later 
lanras of monasticisn- n Egypt, i.e. in a group or encampment 
of separate resiiences, with a common hall for special gather- 
ing.s ; they lived in huts, set close enough for fellowship and for 
mutual protection against an attack of robbers (which was a 
common experience of such communities). Plainly, they acted 
in self-defence when occasion required. The differences between 
them and the Essenes are patent. The Therapeut® confined 
themselves to a life of contemplation ; they were a small com¬ 
munity of men and women who had been well-born and wealthy,i 
and who lived in a Chartreuse-like retreat; they were not 
religious communists, and they had no interest in prophecy 
(their dreams being not of the future but of the celestial order) ; 
they fasted, as the Essenes did not, and their relation to wometi 
was quite different. Both the Therapeut® and the Essenes 
were ‘holiness’ movements, but the former disnlayed some 
unique features, especially the combination of individual con- 
temphaion with a periodical outburst of emotional fervour In 
the common song and d.ance. 

Nothing is known of their history. They are one of the 
local, transient phenomena of the age that baffle modern 
curiosity. A single ray of light falls on this tiny community, 
at the bridge between B.c. and a.d., but we do not know who 
founded them or what became of them. Philo's description 
was never followed up by any subsequent writer. Gibbon 2 
thought it ‘probable that they changed their name, preserved 
their niannej-s, adopted some new articles of faith, and gradu¬ 
ally became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics.’ 'This is 
guess-work, however. A community which was recruited 
like the Therapeut® could not survive like the b^ssenes ; so 
much is clear; and Therapoutism probably was an ei)hemeral 
product, an anticipation rather than an ancestor of the later 
G’hristian moriasticism in Egypt. Almaliam E. Ifarkawy, the 
Pelrograd scholar, in his edition of Kirkisani, the 10th cent. 
Karaite savant,^ points out that Kirkisani includes among the 
Jewish sects one called the Mar^atites, to whom the ‘ Alex¬ 
andrine’ belonged; this sec't prac'.tised allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion, as a rule abjured laughing, and were called Margarites, 
or ‘cave-folk.’ Harkawy idcntilles the ‘Alexandrine’ with 
Philo, and the Margarites with the Therapeut®, as a branch 
of the Essenes—a view shared by Biv^Jicr,** but doubted by 
Poznartski.^ It seems an interesting, if vague, recollection of 
the Therapeut®, lingering in the Judaism which had sur¬ 
rendered its interest in these recluses to the Christian Church. 

A. Compositions. — The Therapeuta? were not 
only ascetics but also students ; yet no trace of 
tlieir literature has survived, (a) The X6yos, or 
liynin, coloured tw Jewisli Hellenism, which is 
discussed by A. Dieterieb,® has been sometimes 
assigned to them. But it shows euhemeriatio 
syncretism ; there is nothinp^ specifically Thera¬ 
peutic about its langua^^e or ideas, and, although it 
doe.s refer to the re.scue of Israel from the Red Sea, 
thi.s is too general to serve as an identification-mark 
for the chorie song of the Theraiieutm (see above). 
'The 'Therapeiitje are less analogous to the circle of 
this hymn than an anticijiat ion of the Encratites 
{g.u.) in their aversion bo marriage and their avoid¬ 
ance of wine and animal food. 


I eiryeufcri ttai affreioi? (dr f'if. COTI. 9). 

a De.cline and Fall of the. Roman Finpire, ch. xv. note 163. 

3 Memoirs of (he Oriental Spctlon •>/ the Arch ecological Society 
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( 6 ) Nor is the book of Wisdom distinctively 
Therapeutic, as some ^ thou;^dit. 

The emphasis on o<rio? and on oaiuriji, rather than on the more 
outward euo-^/3«ia, certainly 8n;:^c>4ls that Wisdom emanated 
from some inner circle or set of Jewish pietists, hut there are 
no indications that point decisively to the TherapeuU'e, not 
even the casual use or drpanevtLv in St3f. is not in praise 

of celibacy, and, even if it were, the tendency to exalt celibacy 
in the later Judaism was not contlned to the ascetic cohabita¬ 
tion of the sexes ainon;^ the Therapeutio.simply echoes 
the common reflexion that life is measurcfi by its content of 
wisdom, not by len^rth of years ; it has nothin-^ particularly to do 
with theTherapcuti(' rc',;ulation ^ that seniority w-as rcc-koned by 
the years spent within itie society. The allusion in to the 

wise man beinjf wedcled to Wisdom (To4»i(^ awoiKovvTa . 
Tauryfy Ka'i . . . f^i)7r}cra kv^<^)t 7 k xyayicOai. inavTw) 

resembles the description of the nun-like recluses in the dr. Vita 
Contrmplativa, 8 (for the most part ‘aped virpins, that have 
fireserved intact their chastity . . . bec'ause of their zeal and 
lonpinp for Wisdom ; with whom they were anxious to live,' in 
onier to briiip- forth not mortal children but ‘the immortal 
projreny which the Ood-enainoured soul is alone able bo brinp 
forth of itself').■* But this metaphorical description applies ir 
the one case to men, in the other to women, and it is tO' 
general and c.ommon (cf., e.ij., Sir Pr 2 *^) to be confined to 
the Therapeutw ; in dr Vita Cnntrmplatira, 8, Philo is speaking 
as he speaks elsewhere.® F'inally, the Therapeutic custom of 
offering prayer at sunrise fsee above) was not peetdiar to them 
among the Jews, so that Wis 1(5-* (‘one slioiild be before the 
sun in giving thanks to thee, and one should plead with thee at 
the dawning of light’) need not he a glimpse of these recluses— 
the Jess so, that nothing is said about their eastward position 
l)y the writer of Wisdom, who is simply moralizing about the 
story of the manna. 

5 . Origin.—In view of the various Oriental and 
Hellenistic influences which were playinj^^ upon 
the later Judai.sni towards tlie clo.se of the l.st 
cent. B.C., a phenomenon like the existence 
of the Therapeutfle, with their celibacy, tbeir 
aversion to social life, their ab.sorption in a 
divine ^epaTrela, and their mystical .speculations, all 
carried out ‘in accordaru^e with the most holy 
counsels of the prophet Mosc.s,’® is not altogetlier 
surprising. 

‘ The societies of the Essenes and the Therapeutio . . . belong, 
lust as the mediieval and modern Ilassidic asceticisms belong, 
to Judaism quite as much as do any of its more oormai 
institutions.’ < 

It is still le.ss surprising to find such a gild 
or monastic settlement in Kgy])t. Tlie soil of 
Egyptian popular religion was full of ‘ mona.stic 
germs ’; there were men and women recluses in the 
Serapeuni at Memphis, whose $€pdir€v<ns embraced 
both study and mystical dreams ; the very name 
of depairevral was connected with tlie worship of 
Isis,® wliich also had its my.stie raptures, combined 
with an emphasis on asceticism and celibacy; the 
climate itself, and tlie gaunt deserts, stretching 
aw'ay from the cities and townships, invited those 
who had reclu.se tendencies. It was in Egypt that 
the monastic movement of the Church first 
developed its varied and most distinctive forms 
three centuries later, and the development was no 
more surprising upon the basis of primitive 
Christianity tlian that of the TlierapeuUe or of the 
E.s.senes upon the basis of orthodox iNlosaism. One 
of the most suggestive jiarallels to tlie Therapeutic 
discipline is to be found in the contemporary 
account of the Egyptian pliilosojiher-priests \vhich 
is given by Chaeremon, tlie Egyptian Upoypap,pmT€v^. 

It is quoted by Porphyry,'* and some sentences 

1 E.g., Ewahl, The Hist. 0 / Israel^, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1880, v. 
377, and A. Gfrorer, Krit. Gesch. deg tlrchristenthmns, Stutt¬ 
gart, 18.‘{I, ii. 280 f. 

2 KRE i. 179; K. fjake, The Earlier EpUtUg of St. Paul, 
I.rf)tidon, 1911, p. 188 f. 

5 De Vit. Con. 8: ‘For they do not regard aa elders those 
who can count their years and are inereiy aged, but, on the 
contrary, account these to he still mere infants, in cose they 
have been late in embracing" the vo<'ation.’ 

This is the Philo who had written so extraordinarily about 
Tamar {Q^uhI Drug irntmit. 29). 

® E.g., in Cfif-nihim, ]3f. ^ De V'it, Co?i. 8. 

7l. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
OAmbrid^e, l!)17, p. 121. 

ttSee the Cy/Jens inscription, e.g., quoted by A. Mordtmann, 

In RA xixvii. [1879] 2581.' 

9 De Abstin. iv. d-8. 


de.serve to be quoted here for the light they throw 
upon ‘monastic’ lines of development in pre- 
Christian Egypt. 

‘They chose sanctuaries (l«pd)&a the place in which to study 
philosophy, since to dwell with the statues of the gods was in 
harmonv w'ith their utter longing for vision (riff 0eu>pia<;). Be¬ 
sides this gave them security, owing to the reverence felt for the 
cods’since all men honoured these philosophers os if they were 
siicrcd creatures. They also lived in solitude, only noixing with 
other people at the sacred assemblies and festivals. . . . Having 
renounced every other employment and all human toils 
(rr6yovc they gave up the whole of their existence 

to the contemplation and vision of things divine . . . for to be 
in constant association with divine knowledge and inspiration 
delivers men from all lust (n-Afoi'^fia?), subdues the passions, 
and rouses life to intelligence (<rdy*<Tiy). They were also 
studious to he frugal in food and clothing. . . . Their hands 
were always inside their garments. . . . When they were not 
engaged in puritleation, they ate bread cut up along with 
hyssop, as they declared hyssop was extremely potent in 
purifyiugbre.ad. . . . Thev trained themselves to endure hunger 

and thirst and scanty food through all their life. . , . The da.\ 
thev spent in the worship of the gexis (tiv Oepaneiay rHy Ot<or) 
singing'- hymns to them three or four times, at dawn and u 
eventide.’ 

The origin of the Therapeutm lay in Jewish 
Hellenism, as that was .specially aflected by its 
Egyjitian environment. Nothing nuire is required 
to explain the ascetic and mystical habit.s of these 
recluses be.side Lake Mareotis. ]5ut it would be 
uncritical to dismiss this problem witliout some 
reference to the question which ha.s repeatedly been 
asked: Do not several trait.s of the 'riierapeiitie 
di.scipline recall Buddhistic mona.sticism— e.t/., the 
combination of a crenolitic life with study and 
devout contemplation, and the vegetarianism? 
The latter is one of the marks which sharply dis¬ 
tinguish the ThcFrapeutie from tlie Essenes, who 
were not vegetarians. But there is at least one 
feature of the Essenes themselves which is analo¬ 
gous to Indian practices,* and it is open to con- 
ecture wliether some Jbuldhistic influence had not 
lenetrated Egyptian Helicni.sm by Mie l.st cent. 
ibC., as it is sometimes held to have penetrated the 
ater Gnosticism.^ 

Robertson Smith,^ after observing that ' in Egypt, the 
doctrine that the highest degree of holiness can only be 
attained by abstinence from all animal food, was the re.sult of 
he political fusion of a number of local cults in one national 
religion, with a national priesthood that repres'^nted im{>erial 
deas,’added that ‘later developments of .Semitic asceticism 
ilinost certainly stood under foreign influences, among which 
Buddhism seems to have had a larger and earlier share than 
it has been usual to admit.’ 

he Therapeutic avoidance of animal food need 
lot, of course, be Buddhistic ; the practice of the 
Orphic societies in Egypt or of the Neo-Py tliagorenn- 
isni which all’ected the Es.senea in otiier ways* may 
account for it as Avell as for the stress on hymns,® 
he irayyvxli, and some other features. Indeed, so 
ar os our scanty data go, with regard to the 
Therapeutce or the Es.senes, the evidence does not 
appear txj warrant any hypothesis of direct Bud- 
dlii.stic influence, although tlie Orientalism which 
:iad filtered into Jewish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
L>y the Ist cent. B.C. may have contained some 
elements of Buddhistic religious tendency. The 
trade connexions between Alexandria ana India, 
and the intercourse of both countries ever since 
he 3rd cent. B.C., make it quite possible to suppose 
hat Indian merchants reached Egypt by the Ist 
lent, B.c. Kohdo points this out in another con- 
lexion, detailing the Indian and Buddhistic 
lements in Greek fiction.® But the interaction 

1 Cf. ERE y. 898b, not« 6. a Qf. %b. ii. 432, vi. 284. 

8 Rel. of the Semites'^, London, 1894, p. 802 f. 

* ERE v. 401». 

®Thi8 again distinguishes them from the E^ssenes. 0. A. 
liigge, in his recent study of the Essenes {ZNTW xiv. (1918J 
07 f.), argues that the Palestinian Essenes must have culti¬ 
vated song and music like the Egyptian Therapeutic ; hut there 
is no ‘ must’ about the matter. Had hymns been a prominent 
'eature of the Essenic cultus, they would have been mentioned 
)y Philo or Josephus. 

® Der griech. Roman und seine Vorldvfer^, Leipzig, 1900, 

I 581 f. 
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was not marked.^ A trait like the presence of the 
‘ nuns’is almost sufficient by itself to justify dis¬ 
agreement with the verdict of Mansel: 

‘ The Therapeutae . . . appear to have sprung from an union of 
the Alexandrian Judaism with the precepts and modes of life of 
the Buddliist devotees, . . . in their ascetic life, in their mortifi¬ 
cation of the body and their devotion to pure contemplation, 
we may trace at least a sutficiont affinity to the Indian mystics 
to Indicate a common origin.’ -^ 

On the otlier hand, even after allowing for the 
Neo-Pythagorean and Orphic environment, as 
well as for the fact that certain phenomena of tins 
recluse life spring up independently on any soil at 
the touch of organized monasticism,® we may leave 
open tlie possibility that the Therapeutfe and 
perhaps the Essenes more or less unconsciously 
deveh^ped features which owed their original 
suggestion to Buddhistic sources. One of the 
main reasons for hesitating to admit even this 
possibility is the fact that Buddhistic influence on 
(inosticism, two centuries later, appears to be 
almost unrecognizable, although Gnosticism miglit 
be expected to show distinct affinities with this 
line oi Indian religious practice and speculation. 

liiTRRATURK.—Besides what has been noted in the course of 
the article, the following may be chronicled as among the few 
signiflcAnt contributions which the interminable discussions of 
the subject have thrown up : the notes of H. de Valois(Vale- 
jius), the great 17th cent, editor of Eusebius ; Thomas Browne, 
Dissertatw de Therapexdie Philonis advernun Uen. Valesium, 
liondon, 1696 (Therapeutie = converts of St. Mark, who after¬ 
wards became the monks described by Palladius); two critical 
letters by J. Bouhier (Lettren pour et amtre, eur la famense 
Question^ n leg solitaires appelH th^rapeAites dont a parU Pktlon 
U Jni/, ^toient chr^tiens, Paris, 1712), which Conyheare calls 
* the best commentary on the de Vita Conteinplativa ever 
written ’; A. F. Gfrorer, Krit, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 
Stuttgart, 1831, vol. i. pt. 2, i)p. 280-299; and A. Neander. 
General Hid. of the Christian Eeligion and Churchy Eng. tr., 
l.ondon, 18.'’)0-f)8, 1. 81-85. 

None of the older dictionary or enc^clopwdia articles deserves 
mention. The main help has been given by critics of Philo— 
e.g., H. P. Delaunay, RA xxii, [1870-71) 268f., xxvi. (1873) 
12fT.,and in Moines et sibylles dam I’antigtuU jitd^o-grecgue'^, 
Pari|s 1874, pp. 10-57; B. Tideman, ThT v. [1871] 177-188; 
A. Edersheim, DCD iv. .368-371 ; L. Cohn, JQR v. flHf).3J 
38-42 ; J. Drummond, ib. viii, [1806] 155-172 (reviewing Cony- 
beare’s ed.); and E. Schiirer, GJV*. iii. 687 691 (still reluctant 
to give up his scepticism); or by writers like E, Renan, /list, 
du peuple d'Israel, Paris, 1887-95, v. 306-380; O. Zdckler, 
Askese und Monchthum, Frankfort, 1897,1. 128f.; E. Zeller, 
Die Philosnphie der Griechen*, Leipzig, 1876-1903, m. ii. 377 f. ; 
M. Friedlander, Die religiosen Rewegungen innerhalb des 
Jndenthuins tin Zeitalter jesu, Berlin, 1905, pp. 107 f.. 26.5 f. ; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jxulentums tin NT Zeitalter^, 
do. 1906, p. 686 f. ; E. Brdhler, Ijejt IdHs philosophupaes ei 
ndigieuses de Philon d'Alexandrie, Paris, 1903, pp. 321-324 ; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, J'ersonal Religimi in Egypt before 
i'll ristianity, London, 1909, p. 03f. ; O. Pfleidcrer, Primitive. 
Christianity, En j;. tr., 1906-11, iii. 1-^, 18 f. ; and H. Leclercq, 

HACL ii. 3(H>;f-;i(j75. James Moffatt. 

THERIANTHROPISM.— SeeLvcANTHROPY. 

THEUDAS.— See Messiahs (Pseudo). 

THEURGY. — Theurgy {devpyla) — the direct 
working of God—is closely connected with certain 
system.s of inystici.srn and theosophy. The word 
itself i.s not often used by tho.se who claim that 
supernatural ellects are produced through them 
by divine action ; they more often ascribe the mir- 
a(mlous ellects to good ‘ spirits,’ whom God uses for 
His })urposes, and they call this system of divine 
working ‘magic,’ frequently ‘ white magic,’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘black magic,’ which is suppo.sed 
to be the work of diabolical spirits. Vaughan 
has given a good definition of it. He says: 

‘I would use the term theurgic to characterize the mysticism 
^hich claims supernatural powers generally,—works marvels, 
not like the blac.k art, by help from beneath, but as white magic, 
by the virtue of talisman or cross, demi god, angel, or saint. 
Tims theurgic mysticism is not content, like the theopathelic, 
with either feeling or proselytising ; nor. li ke the thcosoplii e, 

1 See a. Faber’s cautious survey and verdict in his Bud¬ 
dhist ische. und Neutestamentliche Erzahlungen, Leipzig, 1913, 
pp. 10-29. 

a Gnostic Ueresies, IjOndon, 1876, p. 31 f. 

3 ERE X. 729 f. 
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with knowing ; but it must open for itself a converse with the 
world of spirits, and win as its prerogative the power of miracle. 
This broad use of the word makes prominent the fact that a 
common principle of devotional enchantment lies at the root of 
all the pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle- 
mongers. The celestial hierarchy of Dionysius and the benign 
(liBinons of Proclus, the powers invoked by Pagan or by Christ¬ 
ian theurgy, by Platonist, hy Cahhalist, or by saint, alike reward 
the successful aspirant with supernatural endowments ; and so 
far Apollonius of T>una and Peter of Alc^intara, Asclepigenia 
and St. Theresa, must occupy as religious magicians the same 
province. The error is in either case tlie same—a divine efficacy 
IS attributed to rites and formulas, sprinklings or fumigations, 
relics or incantations, of mortal manufacture.’! 

Some form of belief in thetirgy is at least as old 
as history and literature. Homer’s lieroes are con¬ 
stantly raised beyond themselves and perform 
deeds which seem to he done tlirough them by 
the Olympian divinities who come to tlnur aid. 
Oriental as well as Grecian mythology everywhere 
a.ssurnes theurgic powers. The eclectic Gnostics, 
who drew upon many popular n'ligions and sacred 
books as the sources of tlieir divine c/no.<tvt, also 
believed arm taught that great divine powers 
became avail'!hie to those who were initiated and 
who thus received sometliing of the fullue.ss—the 
Pleroma—of tl»e Godhead. 

The Neo-Platonists, especially in their later 
periods, gave t^ew impetus to theurgy and were 
unwittingly the transmitters of it into Christian 
circles. iMotinus, the founder of the moveimmt, 
was a metaphysician of high rank and a noble 
mystic whose influence on Christian mysticism can 
hardly be overestimated, but he was not interested 
in occult knowledge or in theurgic phenomena. 
His Syrian successors, however, Porphyry and 
famblichus, were concerned with the problem of 
discovering and applying divine powers or energies 
in the sphere of liuman action. lamblichu.s, who 
strongly reveals Gnostic influences, turns the ideas 
and hypostases of Plotinu.s into divinities, i.e. |>er- 
8onifie(l beings, and he holds that these ‘intellig¬ 
ences’ work wonders in the macrocosm outside and 
in the microcosm within man. The.se divine powers 
come into the soul of the mystic on high occasions, 
possess it, and enable it to ao works beyond human 
capacity. There are, according to larnblichus, 
hierarchal orders of these divine powers in vary¬ 
ing ranks, and it belongs to mystical wisdom to 
know how to invoke the higher and more benign 
powers and to gain their theurgic assistance. This 
theurgic .system is set forth in Jamblichus’ treatise 
de Mystcriis. Proclus, the last important name 
among the Neo-Platonists, was a much greater 
philosopher than larnblichus, but he also expounded 
a system of theurgy and encouraged belief in hier¬ 
archal powers, arranged in triadic orders, who 
work divinely and mysteriously through those 
who are rai.sed into union with these higher powers. 

Through the (inostic.s, through the Neo-Platon¬ 
ists, especially through the Christian Neo-Platonist 
who wrote under the pseudonym Dionysius the 
Areo{>agite, and above all through contact with 
the pagan world and its wide-spread belief in 
magic, the Christian Church unconsciou.sly absorbed 
a multiform faith in theurgy. Angels of many 
orders, saints who have been glorified, the Virgin 
Mary and her divine Son, can and do work wonders, 
it is believed, for faithful worshippers. Water and 
bread and wine and other elements of nature are by 
miraculous divine grace transformed into spiritual 
substances, become, in fact, the real divine presence, 
and supply to the recijiient supernatural powers, 
which work mightily within the soul. Many 
Roman Catholic saints and many 14th and 15lh 
cent, mystics believed themselves possessed of 
sjiecial theurgic powers. Stigmata ot nail-prints 
were believed to he divinely produced in tlie hands 
and feet of Francis of Assisi and of Catharine of 
Siena. Others had the power to ‘ levitate ’ them- 
1 Hours ivith the Mystics, i. 86. 
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selves and to soar above the earth in moments 
of possession. Otliers had tlie miraculous gift 
of suedding tears in extraordinary measure or of 
emitting fragrant odours from their body in periods 
of ecstasy, wliile still others underwent profound 
physical transformations or radiated light like a 
self-luminous body, 'rhe entire tiehl of thourgic 
plienoincna is tlius intimately bound up with the 
psychology of hysteria ami auto-suggestion. Auto¬ 
matism of many types is now scientilically recog¬ 
nized. It seems to the ‘subject,’ when parts of his 
own body p(‘rform functions without his conscious 
volit ion, as though sonic foieign person had entered 
and possessed him and were using his hands or his 
feet or his lips. Where the resufts are benelicent 
and constructive, it seems natural to believe that 
liivine jiower has (mine to liis as.sistance and is 
working a miraculou.s work tlirough liim, so that 
theurgy ajijiears, to persons of this tyjie, to rest 
upon facts of exiierience. 

An immense revival of theurgy came in with the 
rise of liumanism and during the period when 
science was emerging from the stage of .superstition 
and pscudo-.science. Tliis revival was due, in large 
measure, to the influence of Neo-Idat-onism and 
of the Jewish ^Cabbfihi, both of which the early 
humanists studi(id with zeal and enthusiasm. Piem 
della Mirandola (1463-94) gave grciat inominence to 
the .symbolical, mystical, theurgical lyabbala, and 
he also glorified ttie writings of the Neo-Platonists. 
W. R. Inge (juotes the following passage from 
Pico’s Amdogy which illustrates the mental atti¬ 
tude of the first humanists : 

‘ One of the chief charges against me is that I am a magician. 
Have I not myself distinguished two kinds of magic y (J>ne, 
which the OreeUa caU yorjreia, depends entirely on alliance with 
evil spirits, and deserves to be regarded with horror, and to he 
iinished ; the otlier is magic in the proper sense of the word, 
he former subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter makes 
them serve liim. The former is neither an art nor a science ; 
the latter embraces the deepest mysteries, and the knowledge 
of the whole of Nature with her powers. While it connects and 
combines the forces scattered by Ood through the whole world, 
it does not so much work miracles as come to the help of 
working nature. Its researches into the sympathies of things 
enable it to bring to liglit hidden marvels from the secret 
treasure-houses of the world, just as if it created them itself. 

As the countryman trains the vine upon the elm, so the magician 
marries the earthly objects to heavenly bodies. His art is bene¬ 
ficial and Godlike, for it brings men to wonder at the works of 
God, than which nothing conduces more to true religion.’! 

Keiichlin (1455-1522) carried the study of tlie 
j^abbala and of Neo IMatoni.sm still farther and 
laid the basis for the theurgy and magic which 
swarm in the writings of Cornelius Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, Paracelsus, Valentino Weigel, and, 
in a distinctly less degree, Jacob Boebme. All 
these theosonhically-minded thinkers believed that 
it was po.s.sible to come into possession of direct 
divine wisdom or light and thereby to discover 
the .secret of the universe and to use the secret in 
marvellous theurgic w'ays. Reuchlin expre.ssed 
this view, in 1517, in a passage which is translated 
in the appendix to the Three Books of Occult Philo¬ 
sophy by Henry Cornedius Agrippa.^ He says : 

‘God, out of love to his people, has revealed the hidden 
mysteries to some of them, and these can find in the dead letters 
the living spirit. For Scripture consists of single letters, visible 
signs, which stjind in a certain connection with the angels as 
celestial and spiritual emanations from G(xi, By the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the one, the others also are affected ; but with a true 
Cabalist, who penetrates the whole connection of the eartlily 
with the heavenly, these signs, rightly placed in (connection with 
each ot her, are a way of putting him into immediate union with 
the spirits, who through that are bound to satisfy his wishes.’ 

A still better account of the theurgic operations 
which are believed to work tlirough those who 
catch the divine secret and find the light is given 
in the words of ‘ J. F.,’ who translated Agrippa’a i 
Occult Philosophy into Engliah in 1651. The pa.ss- 
age is in tlie ‘Preface to the Judicious Reader,’ ! 
and is as follows : ! 

1 Christian Mysticism, p. 269, footnote 2. 

< Ed. W. F. Whitehead, Chicago and London, 1898, p. 261. 


‘ This is true and sublime Occult Philosophy. To understand 
the mvslerious influences of th(‘ intellectual world upon tli6 
celcsiial, and of both upon the terrestrial ; and to know how to 
dispose and fit ourselves ho as to be capable of receiving the 
superior operations of these worlds, whereby we may be enabled 
to operate worxierful tilings by a natural power—to duscover 
the secret counsels of men, to increase riches, to overcome 
enemies, to procure the favour of men, to expel diseases, to pre¬ 
serve health, to prolong life, to renew youtli, to foretell future 
events to see and know things done many miles off, and such 
like a.s’these. These things may seem incredible, yet read but 
the ensuing treatise and tlmu^ shalt see the possibility confirmed 
both by reason and example.’ 

Oneo more iu modern times there has appeared 
a rtu-nidescence of theurgy in spiritualistic and 
theosophical circles. Tlit^ element of fact in it 
now, as of old in the days of hiimani.sm and of Neo- 
I’latonisni, is due to tlie autoinatism.s, i.e. to sub¬ 
liminal action, emerging without the .subject of 
the action being cons(dous that it is initiated by 
him. ft seems to be done through him and not 
by him and thus is attributed to God, or to spirits 
who ‘ jKissc.ss ’ him. 

Litkraturk.— Jules Simon, /list, dc V^.cole d'Alexandria, 
2 vols., Paris, 1844-45; E. Vacherot, Hist, criiinne de I'icole 
(VAlexandrir, 3 vols., do, 1846-51 ; Theunjia : or, The Egyptian 
Mysterics, by lamhlicos, tr. Alexander Wilder, Ixindon, 1912 ; 
J. Reuchiin, Dc Verba Mirifico, Basel, 1494, De Arte Cabbalis- 
tica, llagenau, 1.517 ; Agrippa of Nettesheim, De Incertitu- 
ditw. el Vanitate omnium Ecientiarurn et Artium, tr. J. F., 
London, 1651 ; Franz Hartmann, Life atui Teachings of 
I'aracelsus, do. 1896 ; R. A. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 

2 vols., do. 1860; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticutm, do. 1899; 
R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the IGth and 17lh Centuries, 
do. 1914, esp. chaptere on Weigel and Boehme. 

R. M. Jones. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. — See CON- 

FESSION.S. 

THOMISM. — I. Name. — Broadly speaking, 
Tliomism is the name given to the system of philo¬ 
sophy and theology founded by St. Thomas Aijuinas 
((/.p.). Strictly speaking, it is the name given to a 
group of opinions taught by St. Thomas and held by 
what is known as the Thomistic .school, which is 
mainly but not exclusively composed of Dominicans. 

2 . Historical survey. —The foundation of Thom- 
i.sm is incontestably due to the personal intliience 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that Albert the Great did miicli to 
prepare the way for the birth of the new system, 
so that the names of both master and pupil will 
ever remain inseparable in the great work. 
Although there were many point.s of contact 
between the minds of Albert and Thomas, the 
genius of the one was entirely dill'erent from that 
of the other. The mind of Thomas was more 
critical than Albert’s. The latter does not possess 
his subject quite perfectly ; there is a lack of pre¬ 
cision in details and a certain want of synthesis 
necessaiy to unify his knowledge. On the con¬ 
trary, Thomas possesses his matter perfectly; 
above all, he has a power for order ; his precision 
is nicer and his analysis finer ; his vision is more 
penetrating and more embracing ; and his power of 
analysis is on equal footing with his power of syn¬ 
thesis. Albert revealed to bis age an intellectual 
world unknown to it ; Thomas with the d(^bris of 
the intellectual world of the ancients created a 
new one. Botli aimed at incorporating Aristotle 
into Christian philosophy and theology. Albert’s 
endeavour has the merit of initiative, but it 
remained incomplete and only provisional ; Thomas 
with a magician’s hand forwarded the work and 
produced a masterpiece which he embellished with 
a lini.sh iindreamed of by Albert. 

Before the time of St. Thomas several attempts 
had been made to synthesize the sum of human 
knowledge, but nothing of any great value had 
been the result. The work of reformation under¬ 
taken by St. Thomas was so vast and complicated 
that it is not surprising that he was at first a little 
hesitating and (lifTident; but, as he advanced in 
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years and learninjjj, his vision became clearer, and 
at tlio age of tliirty he took up a position that, 
with regard to most things, was definite and final. 
Being perfectly familiar with all the problems dis¬ 
cussed by philosophy and tlieology, and having 
carefully weighed the value of the respective solu¬ 
tions and examined the systematic points of view 
already attempted, he saw tliat a })erfect system 
necessarily deman(lcd the unification of the whole 
of knowledge. This perfect ordering of tlie whole 
of knowledge which he bequeathed to the world 
was due to liis sublime metaphysical sense. It is 
because St. Thomas surpassed tlie host of thinkers 
of his time as metaphysician that he produced a 
unique work. 

In philosopliy he is the first to proclaim the 
autonomy or reason ; and he has produced his 
philosophic works witliout once having recourse to 
an authority other than experience and reason to 
establish his conclusions and defend them. Start¬ 
ing from the ‘sensible’ world as from a secure 
basis, St. Thomas passes to the region of the 
absolute, to the highest and purest intelleiTualism. 
In theology he proclaims the autonomy of revela¬ 
tion. At the outset he maintains the impossibility 
of a real conflict between the natural and super¬ 
natural orders Avhiidi have the same source of truth, 
viz. (lod. Thus he synthesiz(*H natural and suptn- 
natural, nature and grace, faith and reason. To 
assimilate his thought it is iKH'essary to under¬ 
stand, above all, the functioning of his general 
synthesis, and especially of his metaphysics, wdiich 
rules the whole economy of his work. Eclecticism 
has no meaning witli regard to Tliomistic doctrines ; 
their value and strengtli reside essentially in the 
marvel of their unity and solidarity. 

3. Progress of Thomism. — d''he Dominican 
order gradually took up the teaching of St. 
Thomas, but not without opposition ; some of its 
members were still imbued with the doctrines of 
Augustinism, and tliese could not be converted to 
a new system in a day. 

Robert Kilwarhy, archbishop of Canterbury and 
a Dominican, (condemned St. Thomas’s theory of the 
unity of substantial form, on 18th March 1277. 
A few years later, however, the English Domini¬ 
cans were among the most resolute defenders of 
this doctrine. In Germany Ulrich Engelbert de 
Strasbourg (f 1277) imdined towards Augustinism 
and the Neo-Platonism of the Arabs. Eckhart 
(t 1327) was much inclined towards Neo-Platonism. 
Thierry (t towards 1315) was an Augustinist 
strongly influenced by Avicenna: the latter never 
licsitated to combat the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

In France the great adversary of the new .system 
was Durand de Saint-Pour(,*ain. In Italy Uinber- 
tiis Guidi was punished by the Dominican Provin¬ 
cial Chai)ter of Arezzo in 1315 for attacking St. 
Thomas; and the General Cliapter of Puy (1344) 
cautioned 'riiomas of Naples for opposition to St. 
Thomas. Many chapters of the Dominican order 
encouraged anil promoted Tliomistic doctrines. 
Worthy of mention are the General Chapters of 
Paris (1286), of Saragossa (1309), of Metz (1313), of 
Castres (1329), of Brive (1346). So great indeed 
was the attachment of the Dominicans to the 
Summa Theologica that the celebrated Spaniard 
Arnauld de Villeneuve (t 1311) wrote a work against 
the Dominicans in 1304 {Gladius jugnlans Thomis- 
tas), in which he accuses the Dominicans of pre¬ 
ferring the study of the Summa to that of the 
Bible.” Two centuries later Erasmus formulated 
the same reproach.^ 

4 Introduction of St Thomas s writings as 
text-books in schools.— At tlie end of the 13th 
cent, the Bible was the principal text, and the 
Sentences oi Peter the Lombard was the theologi- 
1 opera Omnia, Leyden, 1703-06, iil. 515. 
vni ytt — 7.1 


cal text par excellence. The Dominicans intro¬ 
duced the reading of the Sentences ‘ in via 'rhoniae,' 
i.e. according to the thought of St. Thomas. Other 
schools following this example tauglit the Scntrnrr.'-i 
‘in via Alberti,’ ‘in via Ihirandi,’ ‘in via Seoti,’ 
etc. Not until the end of the lotli cent, did tlie 
lloniinicans suh.stitute entirely the Suinnui for the 
Sentences. 

5 . Thomistic polemics.—The lights sustained by 
the Dominican order during the end of the Middle 
Ages in defence of their school were (1) to make a 
good stand against Augustinisni, and (2) to defend 
certain doctrines special to Thomism. 

{a) General.— \\\ favour of Augustinism a great 
reaction was made by the Friars Minor in a work 
composed by William de la Mare. The Oxford 
Dominicans rejdied in a work known as the Cor- 
ruptoriuni. A further work, ( 'nrrcctoriwm Corrup- 
torii, was published by two Oxford Dominicans, 
Willi.am de Makelsfeld and Richard Knap well. 
At the end of the 13th cent, another general 
defence of Tl cinisin was written by Robert de 
Bologne, Apol(>n 'licuni pro St. ThonKt. Last of all 
a great work (unfinished) was written by a (‘(de- 
brated 'riiomist, llervd Noel de Nedellec, master at 
the university of Paris and master-general of the 
Dominicans, Defensa doctrince Sti. Thomce Ilcr- 
lucns Natalis. 

Other importatit works written towards tho end of the 
Middle Af^os are Deffitisiones theolo(jiie did 'rhouKV A (juinatis^ 
hy John Caproolus (t 1444), who was called the ‘ princeps Tho- 
inistaruni,’ and Cli/peus 'rhomistaruin contra Jimdernos et 
.icotistaa'^ by I’icrre Nij;or (t 14S1). Diojjo de l>oza (f 1523), the 
illustrions protector of C'hristopher Uoluinl)us, w'roto two i)oleni- 
ical works m favour of Thomism, of which the more important 
is: Nuvarnrn de/ensiomon doctrina Angdid Dactoris beati 
Thomce de Aguinas super quaiuor Hbros Senfentiarum qucee- 
tioncs profundissimee et utilissimoe (Seville, 1517). 

(6) Spccird. —(1) St. Thomas formulated the 
theory of the unity of the liuman person by mak¬ 
ing the intellectual soul the only form of the 
human composite. Against tlie Averroism (taught 
at Paris) which held ( he unicity of intellect for the 
human si)ccies, and against Augustinism, which 
held the plurality of forms, several treatises were 
written by Tiiomists — e.g., by Pierre de d’aran- 
taise, Gillcs de Lessines, Wiliiam de Makelsfeld, 
Thomas de Sutton, Jean de Faenza, etc. 

Tlie General Council of Vienne defined the 
Tliomistic doctrine on this matter, wliich was 
further confirmed by the 5(h Council of I.ateran 
(1515), and by Pope Pius ix. in a letter to the 
archbishop of Cologne (I5th Juno 1857). 

(2) The question of tlie mature of religious 
poverty ami its practice by Christ and the a[K)stlca 
was liotly discussed between the Dominicans and 
the Friars Minor. Tlie discussion became so dis¬ 
astrous that Pope John XXII. condemned as errone¬ 
ous and heretical the doctrine that Christ and the 
apostles did not possess anything, or did not 
perform acts of proprief orship, viz. buying and 
selling ; etc. (12tli Nov. 1323, Cum inter nonn ullos). 

(3) There was another theological combat 
between tho Dominicans and the Minors witli 
regard to the blood of Christ shed during the Pas¬ 
sion. The Minors said that it ceased to Ix' united 
to the divinity of Christ, the Dominicans tliat the 
union did not cease. FA'entually Pope Pius li. 
forbade both parties to discuss tlie question 
further.^ 

(4) Tho Dominicans strmiuously fought against 
the nominalism of the 14th cent, of whicli Durand 
de Saint-Pourvain and William Ockham were the 
leaders. 

1 New ed., 7 vola., ed. C. Paban and T. Ptf^uea, Tours, 1900-08. 
3 Venice, 1481. 

3 All the literature of this quarrel is to be found in a MS in 
the Bibliothfeque of Paris {Cat. 12390, fol. 1-78 ; also cf. Bene¬ 
dict XIV., de Se.rvomm Dei Beatijicatwne et beatorum Canon- 
izatione, bk. ii. ch. 30). 

4 See art. Rkalism akd Nominalism. 
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(5) Tlie Avorroisrii a^^Jiinst winch Albert the 
(ireat and St. Tlioinas foa^djt was renewed again 
at tlie beginning of the 16th cent, in Italy. 
Thomas de Vdo, called Cajetan, published a coni- 
nientary on the de Ani/zia of Ari.stotle {Florence, 
IhOO). A few' years later the Council of Lateran 
(19th Dec. 1513) condemned the teaching of Aver- 
rois!u on the iH)irit, and further e.xacted that 
j)rofesMors of philosophy should solve contrary 
arguments, which Cajetan held only theologians 
could do. 

( 6 ) In the 14th cent, disputes concerning the 
Immaculate Conception arose. St. Thomas un¬ 
doubtedly leaves tlie question unsolved, but he 
was at great pains to show that the lih'.ssed Virgin 
was not excluded from the redemption. St. 
d’liomas says that the precise moment of sanctiti- 
cation is unknown ; he therefore never f»ropounded 
the question whether Mary was sane,tilled at the 
very instant of conception. He believed it better 
to V)e silent on this jioint, although, had ho followed 
his personal inclination, he had without doubt 
concluded in the alhrmative, as his lirst declara¬ 
tion witnesses in /V. Sent. I. dist. xliv. qii. 1, art. 
3, ad 3. Hut his superior theological sense did not 
let him, in presence of the sileni^e of tradition and 
the negative position of many theologians, and in 
particular (he reserved attitude of the (dhurch. 
The endeavour to drag St. Thomas to the negative 
or positive side is to force his meaning, since he 
N'oliintarily abstained from either. 

6 . Renascence of Thomism. —In the 14th and 
15th centuries th(;ro was an intellectual decadence 
in philosophy and theology. Thomism could not 
altogether abstract itself from the inlluence of the 
time. However, even in the Ibtli cent, there w'as 
notable vitality among Thomists like dohn Capreo- 
lus, 8 t. Antoninus of Florence, and dean de Tor- 
quemada. At the end of the 15th cent, the intel¬ 
lectual life of 'riiomism received new vigour, whicli 
manifested itself in the 16th cent, and continued 
for two centuries afterwards. In 1551 the General 
Chapter of Salamanca ordered the text of St. 
'Thomas’s wTitings to be used as te.xt-books in all 
its schools. Hence at thi.s time the great com¬ 
mentaries began t-o be wTitten. Cajetan wTote 
from 1507 to 1522; Conrad Kbilin on the Prvrna 
sci'undin (F^oiogne, 1512); Francois de Vjttoria 
(who.se commentaries remained in MSS) and Har- 
thblejuy de Medina from 1577 to 1578 ; Hanez from 
1584 to 1594 ; Sylvester Ferrariensis on \\\o Suizima 
contra (ientiles (Venice, 1534). The humani.st 
movement of tlie 16th cent, had a great influence 
on certain 'Tliomists. Francois de Vittoria took 
the lead ; of his di.sciples the most famous was 
Melchior Cano (t 156(1), whose w'ork, dc Locis theo- 
logii is, is a tribute to the humanist movement by 
its [)urity and beauty of style. Two new doctrines 
issued from the humanist state of thought; Am¬ 
brose Catharin (f 1553) put forward new theories 
on predestination and ;^race ; and Harthblemy de 
Medina formulated probabilism. 'Thomists com¬ 
bated the former doctrine ; w hilst in answer to 
the desire of Pope Alexarder VII. they combated 
strongly probabilist doctmes. 

7 . Thomism and the Council of Trent. — 
Thomists held an important part in this council. 
The Thomistic school had grave interests at stake 
on account of the dogmatic question regarding the 
doctrine of justili(!ation. Of the five members of 
the commission instituted by Paul ill. to study this 
question three w'ere Dominicans, of whom Harthb- 
lemy Sjiina, master of the Sacred l^ilace, was 
the most ac tive. 'The decree on justification was 
not drawn up without the help of St. Thomas, 
'fhe text of the decree as regards the mode of pre¬ 
paration for justification ^ is taken in its every 

1 Sosa. vi. ch. vi. 


detail from tho Siwizna, iii. qu. Ixxxv. art. 5. The 
decree numbers six acts preparatory to justifica¬ 
tion. 'Fhey are the same in nature, number, 
and order as in the Surmna (tor. cit.). Also, in 
the following cha[)ter of the decree the causes of 
justification are exactly those given by St. 'Thomas 
in the Sutnrna, I. ii. (ju. cxii. art. 4, and II. ii. qu. 
xxiv. art. 3. 

The olTnual catechism (publish(‘d by the council), 
in which the doctrine or the Catliolic Church is 
contained and wdiich was compiled for the use of 
the clergy, was drawn up by three 'Thomists— 
Leonard de Marinis (archbisho}) of Lanciano), 
Gilles Foscarari (bishop of Modena), and Francois 
Foreiro (theologian to the king of Portugal). 

As soon as the Council of 'Trent was finished. 
Pope Pius V. on 11th April 1567 proclaimed St. 
'Thomas a doctor of the Church. 

8. Thomism and Molinisra.—See art. Molinism ; 
also .see below § I2. 

9. Thomism and Jansenism. —In his posthu¬ 
mous w'ork Aiignstirzus (Louvain, 1640) Jansenius 
strove to |)rove that the new theology, especially 
that of Molina and Suarez, was against the doc¬ 
trine of St. Augustine and contrary to the doctrine 
autliorized by the Catholic Church.^ The Augus¬ 
tinus aroused much opposition among the Jesuits. 
After an examination of the book, the Dominicans 
found that it militated not only against Molinism, 
but also against 'riiomism. Tw'o Dominicans 
wrote against Jansenius—Alexander S^bille {de 
Augiistini et SS. Patrum dc libero arbitrio interpres 
thomistic^is adversus Cornclii Jansenii dortrinamy 
Mayence, 1652), and l^crnard Guyard {Discrunina 
inter doctrinam Thornisticam et Jaztsenianarn, 
Paris, 1655). 

10. Thomism and probabilism. —The theory of 
probabilism (g.v.)was unfolded by Harthblemy de 
Medina, a Dominican, in his Expositio in Priznani 
Secxindce J). Thornce (Salamanca, 1577). 'The 
Jesuits generally adopted this new theory. But, 
since the ease wdth which any opinion could be 
made probable, provided the contradictory was 
probable, led to grave abuses, Alexander vii. 
asked the Dominicans to combat strongly the 
probabilist doctrines. This they did, and from 
that time no Dominican theologian has written 
in favour o^irobabilism. 

11. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholasti¬ 
cism. —At the beginning of the 19th cent. Schol¬ 
asticism {q.v.) began to revive, and there foliow^ed 
a revival of 'Thomism. 'The encyclical AEterni 
Patris of Pope Leo xiii. (4th Aug. 1879) set up 
St. 'Thomas Aquinas as the great model and 
master of Catholic phi)oso[)hy and theology. 
From that time all schools have studied tfie 
w'orks of the master and have endeavoured to 
make Ids thouglit their own. 'Tlie endeavour to 
keep in touch with the progress of modern science, 
and to show that the fundamentals of 'Thomism 
are in perfect accord wdth the latest discoveries 
of science, was set on foot, not, as is sometimes 
su])posed, by the Institut Sujidrieur de Philosophic 
of Louvain University, but by tbe 'Thomist 
Sanseverino, one of the most learned and vigorous 

I iromoters of the movement. 'This is evidenced 
)y his w'ork, Philosoq^hia Christiana cum antiqua 
et nova comparata. 'This great movement nas 
been fostered and develojicd by the Institut 
Sup6rieiir de Philosophic, founded by Cardinal 
Mercier at Louvain. Certain Revues are now 
published in whi(;h the teachings of Neo-Thomism 
and Neo-Scholasticisrn are consistently set forth. 
The Revue 'llwmiste and the Revue n^o-scolastique 
de Philosophie are worthy of mention. 

12 . Essence of Thomism. —'Thomism is above 
all a system of pliilosoiihy and theology. Now a 
1 See art. jANSENi.-iM. 
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8y8tem necessarily implies harmony and solidarity 
among the doctrines of which tlie system is built 
up. In proportion as a system lacks unity, so 
much is it less of a system. Many philosophers 
and theologians have endeavoured to give systems 
of knowledge to the world, but on examination 
it is found that they lack the first essential of a 
system, viz. solidarity of thought in every depart¬ 
ment. If certain principles are laid down in 
metaphysics, no doctrine in any department of 
applied meta])hysics (as, in psychology, 

cosmology, natural theology, ethics, etc.) should 
be at variance with those principles. Moreover, 
if a system claims to be a system of the whole 
of knowledge, both of that attained by human 
reason and of that attained by revelation, then 
no doctrine formulated by natural reason should 
be at variance with the doctrines formulated by 
faith ; and conversely. It is evident that, if there 
be a system of this nature, it is eminently con¬ 
structive or synthetic. Every stone in the structure 
must be in its proper place, and, if the building 
is to stand firm, there must be some grand unify¬ 
ing principle or foundation upon which it is built 
up. Now, just as in any architectural building 
there cannot be several foundations, but only one 
ultimate foundation, so in Thomism there is one 
fundamental principle unifying the system and 
imparting harmony and solidarity to every depart¬ 
ment which it embraciis. 

13. The fundamental principle of Thomisrn.—>^1 
examination of the various departments of 'riiomist 
meta[)hysics, of ap[)lied metaphysics, and of the 
whole realm of Thomist theology will show that 
the fundamental doctrines of eacii department are 
applications to various matters of a great princijile 
inculcatiid by Aristotle in his metaphysics. It is 
the principle of the real distinction between act 
and potentiality . One has not far to seek in order 
to understand what is meant by ‘act’ and by 
‘ potentiality.’ ‘ Act’ means })crfection ; ‘ potenti¬ 
ality ’ means abs(;nce of perfection. A thing in 
the state of potentiality is in an imperfect state, 
and is therefore capable of receiving what it lacks, 
viz. some perfection or an act (as it is termed in 
scholastic language), whereby it ceases to be in a 
state of potentiality and is brought to a state of 
having some perfoedion. There are, as is evident, 
many kinds of states of potentiality and niany 
kinds of corresponding states of act, but it is not 
necessary to enter into a discussion of them, since 
the doctrine underlying them all is one and the 
same. Furthermore, it is clear that the state of 
potentiality must be really distinct from the state 
of act; for, if this bo not true, then ‘to run ’ and 
‘ to be able to run,’ ‘ to know ’ and ‘ to be able to 
kno\v,’ ‘ to be hot’ and ‘ to be able to be hot,’ are 
one and the same, which is absurd. Hence theie 
must be a real (extra-mental) distinction between 
the two states. This principle, then, may be 
formulated thus : Between the state of potentiality 
and the state of act there Is a real distinction. 
Further, the first unfolding of tliis principle 
necessarily implies that that which is in a state 
of potentiality cannot cease to be in that state 
unless it l>e ‘ moved ’ from that state by something 
which is in the state of act; e.r/., cold waiter has 
the potentiality to become hot, but it is impossibh; 
for cold w ater to become hot unless it be ‘ moved 
from that state by something that actually 
possesses heat. It will be seen that this conclusion 
IS an immediate inference of the real distinction 
between potentiality and act. Hence the pnmuple 
in a more explicit way may be formulated thus: 
Potentiality y which is really distinct Jr om act, can 
never become act unless it be reduced to act by 
something which is in act. . . , r .1 

This is the fundamental principle of the entire 


'riiomist system ; established at the outset in 
metaphysics, it is applied without excejition to 
the fundamental doctrines in every department 
of 'riiomist philosophy and theology. \Vhoever 
draw's a single conclusion w hich is in any way at 
variance with this principhi, although he may 
hold all other doctrines 01 the 'riiomist system, 
ceases ipso facto to bo a Thomist. 

14 . The application of the principle, (n) In 
metaphysics .—'bhe 'riiomist doctrine of real dis¬ 
tinction between essence and existence in created 
things, w'hcrein essence is conceived as a potenti¬ 
ality and existence as an act, is an application of 
the principle ; likewuse the real distinct ion between 
substance and its accidents, wherein substance is 
conceived as in potcuitiality to the accidents which 
are its acts or perfections; likewise the doctrine 
concerning the nature of dimensive quantity, the 
essence of which is not that it actually extends 
the parts of a corporeal substance in place, i.e. in 
triple dimension, luit that it distribut(‘s the ])arts 
of that .substance w'ithin the substance itself (which 
internal parts are only potentially distributed in 
triple dimension by dimensive quantity), and that 
it lias the capability or ])otentiality of actually 
extending those parts in place according to triple 
dimension. Upon this doctrine of the nature of 
dimensive quantity is founded the doctrine of the 
real presence of the whole body of Christ in a 
small consecrated Host; also the doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Christ, of His passing into a room, 
the doors being shut, etc. Likewise the important 
doctrine of cause and ell’ect, or the princiide of 
causality, is an application of the aforesaid funda¬ 
mental princi[)le. An analysis of ‘that which 
begins to be (ell’ect) must have a reason (cause) 
for its inception ’ shows the underlying great 
principle. 

{b) In psychology .— I'he doctrine of the unity 
of the human composite, viz. that the intellectual 
soul is the substantial form of the body, and that 
it is the only form, is an application of the same 
princiiile. The ‘ prime matter,’ a pure jiotentiality, 
which is informeil by the intellectual soul (or act) 
receives from this act all that make." it body, and 
human bo<ly, and living, 'riirough the sanui 
principle it follow's that the faculties of intellect 
and will are really distinct from the subslance of 
the soul, because they are the acts or perfections 
of the soul, which in reganl to them is a potenti¬ 
ality. As a conse<|uence it also follows not only 
that every faculty is really distinct from its object 
as potentiality to act, but also that, in regard to 
it as object, every faculty is passive, not active. 
Hence the important doctrine that the human 
intellect is a passive, not active, power or faculty, 
in that it receives, and does not make, its object 
of thought as object. 

Further (and this is most important from the 
point of view’ of 'riiomism versus Molinism), the 
human will, w’liich i.s t he faculty of choice, mu.st 
ultimately be moveil to the very act of choosing 
by .something w’hich is in act; and the reason is 
that, before the act of choosing (given everything 
nece.s.sary for this action .save this action itself), 
the will is in a state of potentiaiity and must 
therefore be ‘moved’ by something outside it to 
the state of perfect ion which i.s ‘ choosing.’ Only 
(Jod, the actus purus, can move the will to the 
very act of choosing ; if aught else did this, the 
will i/>so facto w’oukl cease to be free. 'Ibis is 
the 'rhoiiiistic doctrine of physical preiiiotion, 
which is a rigorous application of the aforesaid 
fundamental principle. r i- 1 

(c) Jn cosmology. -In this department of applied 
metaphysics the fundamental question conceriiH 
the precise nature of body, as body. Apjilying 
the aforesaid principle, I homism concludes that 
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body, as body, is a eom})()site of two {)rincij)les 
one of wlii(;)i is substantial form and tlie othei 
j)rinie imatter. Pi ime matter is n jmrn potentiaJity 
of wliich the siil>stan(ial form is (he aet ; and 
between the two, as a conse(jiience, there is a real 
distinct ion. 

(d) 1)1 v((tural tlautbHjy .—'riie classic j)roof for 
tlie existen<Mi of (iod, viz. from the existence of 
motion in tlie world, is nothing more tlian a 
rigorous a)>j)]ieation of the same princijile. Motion 
is here taken in its widest sense, emliracing not 
only local motion but every kind of ‘pa.ssing 
from potentiality to act.’^ 

(r) In rt/iics .— AH the doctrines concerning 
habits and their formation, of the passions, of 
virtues and vices, of laws, etc., liave their mainstay 
in ( he same fundamental ))rinci{)le. 

(/) In tJi('(dogy. — Vor the existence of (Jod .se 
above {(1). It is only necessary to run through 
( In; Sutnnta to see that the same principle is fiinda- 
numtal in the doctrines concerning revidation and 
concerning inspiration (in which is implied the 
doctrine of cause and ellect, and in particular of 
instrumental causality). By an understanding of 
the same great princi[do it is concluded thattlod 
alone is pure act with no admixture of potentiality 
whatsoever, whilst everything created contains 
both potentiality and act. It is further concluded 
not only (hat (Jod’s essence is identically the same 
as IIis existmice, but that llis intellect and His 
will, llis attributes of unity, goodness, truth, llis 
knowledge and love are likewise identically the 
same as His (isscnce. The same grand principle 
underlies the whole of the doctrine concerning the 
mystery of the trinity of persons in (iod. A 
further application is to be loiind in the treatise 
on the ang(ds, whoso exist(mce is really distinct 
from their essence, whoso minds and wills are 
really distinct from their substance, etc. Thus 
through the whole of the Siim^na one finds the 
same prin(!i[)le aiijilied. It wull bo necessary to 
take only twm more cases in order to show the 
solidarity of Thomistic doctrines. According to 
St. d'homas, the sacraments are the instrumental 
causes of gu'ace; they are not mere channels 
through which grace is infused into the soul ; they 
are real, physical, instrumental causes whicli 
produce or infuse grace into the soul. The soul 
in regard to the sacramental grace that informs 
it is a potentiality {'potentia obedientmlu)^ and 
grace is the act. 

The linal instance we shall take to illustrate 
the application of the fundamental principle of 
Thomi.sm concerns the doctrine of actual grace. 
Just as in the natural order it was concluded that 
the human wall is physically premoved by Hod to 
the act of choice,^ so m the supernatural order an 
actual grace is nothing more than a phy.sical 
preinotion in that order. Hence the Thomists 
speak of ‘gratia eflicax ab intrinseco,’ a grace 
intrinsically or of its very nature efhcacious, and 
not of grace, intrinsically inditl'erent, to be made 
ellicacious by consent of the w ill to accept, or to 
remain inellicacious by refusal of the Avill to accept. 
Thus Thomism, by a relentless logic, aj»plies the 
great principle to the doctrine of actual grace. To 
the mind of St. Thomas, in spite of the apparent 
dithculties, this doctrine is the only logical con¬ 
clusion. For Thomism the theory of Molina or 
Suarez bristles with more dilliculties in that the 
theory subverts the doctrines of God as the Prime 
Mov(‘r of all things, of causality, and of the great 
metaphysical jirincijile: Potentialityy which is 
really distinct from act, can never become act unless 
it he reduced to act by somethinq which is in act. 
Tn short, for the sake of a ditliiuilty in applied 

1 Cf. Sumjun, i. qu. ii. art. 3, Prima via. 

2 See above {h). 


metaphysics {i.e. the freedom of the wdll under 
God’s physical premotion), Molina and Suarez 
gain.say a j)rinciple already established in meta- 
jdiy.sics, just as he who, on account of some 
difiiculty in mixed mathematics, gainsays a 
principle of pure mathematics. 

Any conclusion other t han the one drawn above 
wrecks a system of the wdiole of knowledge in the 
mind of the Thomist. It is owing to the perfect 
consistency of application of the grand fundamental 
irinciple aforesaid to every detiartment of know- 
c<lge that I’homas bequeathed to the world a 
sublime system remarkable for its perfect unity, 
harmony, and solidarity of thought. 

I/iTKRATiiRK. — For llio tiistory of Tliotnism generally: 
Dictionnaire. d'AjwlogtUujue, tf.v. ‘ Frires I’rficheurs, Leiir 
doctrine’ (P. Mandonnet); CE, s.v. 'Thomism.' F'or the 
proj^ress of Thomism: Acta ca]>itulorum generalinm ordinis 
Pnt’dicatoniin, Itome, 1893-1904, ed. 13. M. Keichert, ii. 196-391 
(of the Dominican order). 
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THRACE {Gpqkrjy 0/)a'A-7?). — Tlirace Avas the 
name given in clasHical times to the mountainous 
region lying north of Greece proper. The in¬ 
habitants (OpT^ixes, OpfiKes, GpqLKes) were a barbarous 
leople, having no close allinities to tiie Greeks in 
angiiage, culture, or originally in religion. In 
the la.st held, however, tlieir inlluence on tlieir 
nore civilized neighbours was considerable, begin¬ 
ning early and continuing fairly late. In particular, 
they appear to have been partly responsible for the 
remarkable change in the spirit of Greek religion 
whicli took place about the beginnin^^ of the 
classical epoch or shortly before it. This cliange 
must not be thought of as something revolutionary, 
akin, e.y., to the conversion of most of N. Eurojie 
from Koman Catholicism to Protestantism at the 
Keformation ; for the large majority, probably if 
not certainly, religious beliefs and practices changed 
little if at all ; it was rather the introduction of a 
new element, which rendered possible the holding 
by many Greeks of ideas either unknown to their 
fathers or exi.sting among them in a very un- 
leveloped form, and largely forgotten Avhen first 
we hear anything definite about the Greek race. 

I. Origin and history of the Thracians.—Tlie Thracian 
invasion of the country which they occupied In historic d times 
is part of a wider movement from the north into the hilly region 
Df the Ralkan.s and the countries west and east of that district 
'Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one side, the Caucasus and 
Armenia on the other). The invaders were of Indo-European 
itock, probably originally from the Carpathians, Driven 
•erhaps by the pressure of Slovak tribes from tlio region of the 
'istula, or possibly from sheer restlessness or desire for fresh 
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territory, they occupied the country in aiiccessive waves. The 
t’hryKians (q.v.) atjd tribes most closely related to them, 
tojifether with tlie Armenians, occupied the Asiatic district for 
the most part; the Thracians seized chiefly upon the European 
sector. That Thracian and Plirvirian were related stocks was 


towards the Thra('ians, while not unfriendly,! is clearly that of 
civilized man descrihiii}? interestini^ harharians; and this is 
certainly justilied. They are, he tells us, a numerous race, of 
little political importance owinjf to their lack of unity ; their 


sector. That Thracian and PliryLoan were related stocks was culture is on the whole uniform. They despise a^aieuUure, 
already reco^i^nized in aidhiuity,! and modern philolojfy, to- counting it more honourable to be idle and to live by plunde r, 
gethcr with arguments drawn from their religious and soeial Tlnyv have, however, .some arts, as they can weavu' \’ery good 
organization, inclines us to believe that this is auhstantially 


clolh of hemp fibre. 2 To this we may adtl, what sundry later 


correct. Throughout Greek history tlie Tliracian.s, or the authors tell us, that they showed skill in making various tools 
malority of them, remained politically inde|)endcnt, protected and weapons of iron.:' They were accaistomed to dye their hair 
hotli by their great courage and by tlie dillicult nature of their and tatu their skin. They were, in some I'ases at least , 


country ; Home, after much trouble, succeeded in subduing 
them, the ferocious Daiaans finally yielding to Trajan. The> 
remained, however, an intractable, jieople, little influenced by 


polygynous ; that they lived und(>r father-right,, not motber- 
rigiit, is e.lear from tlie facts that they v>aid bride-price and that 
marital jealousy was strongly' developed, though the chastity 


the civilization of their rulers. F'inally, about a.d. 400, their of an unmarried girl was qude disregarded —be. , their women 
ancient priestly tribe, t he Besaoi, were converted to Christianity, were apparently thought of chicll y as valuable proper! y, belong- 
Some tiOU years later a .Slovak invasion swept over the country, ing to their fathers so long as they were unmarried—Iienco the 
and from that time begins the history of what ultimately light view taken of their immoralities, for any children that 


became the Balkan peoiiles. 


they might bear out of wedlock would also belong to their own 


a. Ethnology.—T'he Thracian races fall, broadly speaking, fauiily—Imt afterwards belonging to tlo ir husbands, who had 
into two groups—a northern and a southern. The latter, in- paid for the exclusive use of them. When we add t hat as a race 
habiting the region of the Ilaimos and .Strymon, included, they were cattle-breeders and especially famous for tlieir horses 
besides the Bessui alreaxly mentioned, the Bisaltai, Thynoi, from very early times,4 it is clear that we shall not be far wrong 
Bithynoi, Sakai, Dioi, Odrysai, and other tribes ; the former or in comparing them to some one of the principal P.asulo peoples, 
Oetic group consisted of a smaller number of peoples, individu- such as the Amaziilu, before the latter attained unity of 
ally more important than the tribes just mentioned. Besides government under T’Chaka. ITiysically, however, they were 
the powerful Gctai themselves, w'e must count among them the at the other end of the colour-scale, being fair skinned and 
still more formidable Dacians (Aaxot, Aa»cai, Atot), who are often yellow-haired. 

corifu.sed with them, and the Agathyrsoi, whose name seems to Finally, four points should be noted as giving the clue to 
indicate that they were held in no great esteem bv their many features ic their religion. Ac<‘or(ling to the ]iraetically 
Sc 3 Lilian neighbours (the first two syllables are probably to bo unanimous voice of antimiity, (1) the Thracians were desperatelv 


connected with Zend aqha, ‘ bad'), and who appear from Hero- 
dotosSfo have practised the very primitive custom of group- 


brave, having little fear of death ; (2) they wer* ext ilable, anil, 
in particular, lia<l a l>ad name for unrestraineal indulgence in 


marriage. On the whole, the northern group shows (certain sexu.al pas.sion ; {ii) they were heavy (Innkers; and (4) they 
cultural affinities with the Germanic tribes, the southern with were intensely fond of music, performing well on both flute and 
the Orientals, especiallv, as already mentioned, with the lyre. In addition, their country was a mountainous one, in 
Phrygians. w'hich caves were no rarity. 

3 . Language.— As the Thracians seem to have had no know- ^ Relig'ion.—Wo may take as our stiU ling-l'oilit 
ledge of writing, the few inscriptions we have from Thrace are , fnmMiic; naq^'iirp of Horodotos v 7- ‘ I'liev 

late and never in the native tongue. There remain, however, the amoU.s passdoe Ol llerodolu.s V. / . I lity 

a number of glosses, some ^6 of which we may take as genuine worship only tlie followinj^^ pxis, Ares, Dionysos, 
Thrac'.ian words ; about tio names of plants given as Thracian by and Arteiuis; but tluiir kin^^S . . . reverence 


Dioscorides ; and a considerable number of proper names, both j above all other L^ods, swear by hiMi alone, 

of persona (including deities) and of places, from these it ...... fr/.m TDo-mipw ’ 

appears that their tongue was Indo-Germanic, of the E. and say that they aie descended liom litlint . 

European group, having as its nearest ancient congeners We liiust in the lll'St place remember thiit the 

Phrygian and Armenian. Traces aopear of two distinct lin- names in the above passage are liot to be taken 
guistic stocks, the result presiimaljly of the blending of two Biprnll’ir Wlioronq n inodern writer if he said 

Faces ; and this we may consider along with the fact reported too literally. Wheieas a modem ^VlUei, ^ 

by llerodotosa that the cult practised by their chieftains that a jiarticalar race worsliipiied buddlia, vvould 
differed from that of the common people. mean exactly wliat he said, and the Hebrew 

4. Material culture.— It has been pointed out 4 that Homer ® who speaks of the name of his Clod as 

does not consider the Thracian culture as an inferior one. In 11 ^ mpnnq liiq words 

the /had the Thracians are for the most part the allies of the being great among the Gentiles means 111. 

Trojans ; Priam's treasury includes a cup of their giving the to be startlingly paradoxical, a Greek always 
son of Anlenor was brought up in Thrace and married there ;« assumes that the gods of all nations are much the 
Uhesos comes to I’riam’s aid with a strong Thracian contiiigent. same aS his own and never scruiilcs to talk of the 
On the other hand, some of them at least trade with the Greeks.® same as ‘ ^ H... IDunnii worsliiti of 

No hint is given that thev are in any sense savages; in par- Ikgyptian cult of JI trines 01 Hit Konian woislilj) or 

ticular. the followers of Uhesos encamp in a soldierly maniK'r.t* meaning thereby 1 hotli and Juno. We 

.. . •_ __ _ I .. no IfolK:.,- that. ... V 1 -L , - l_ II _ 


Homer knows nothing of the later divismn between 1 mUj-ace mentioned lis the home of the war- 

harl.arian, and that the Greeks of his day wen* not a highly Wt lliul J , Hoi.ipr ? Ares has 

civilized people themselves. A race which lived under the rule gmd, and latei W ritei .s te ho 11 o ntr. Alt. las, 

of feudal barons, practi.sed the hlood-feud, allowed wer-gelL, moreover, cei't-Jiin non-C>reek features ; Ills c.illC IS 

occasionally mutilated or otherwise ill-treated a dead foe, was ^vitliout anv of tliosc liiglier form.s W’hich 

not quite free froni Uie custom of huniaii 8acriti( e, am^ .llqtinmii^li ro Apollo or Athene and remains 

its ucad much in the fashion of the historical Thracians,"' aistinp,iii. , i , . ,, 1 ,. 

besides keeping up the old custom of bride-price and having throughout that of a war-god pure and simple. 

onlv verv rudimentarv manufactures and handicrafts, was iiot cvliole attitude towards liim IS Olie or 


only very rudimentary manufactures and handicrafts, was not 
much suiierior to the 'ITuacians of historical times. The dilfer- 
enco was that the Greeks developed with marvellous rapidity 
in the next 300 years or so, while the Thracians remameil 
backward.'! . , , 

Passing to classical authors of the later periods, we find our 
chief account of Thr.aco in Herodotos.'"-^ Hi.s whole attitude 

I oi i>pvyei &paKioy anoiKOL eterv (Strabo, x. 471). 

2iv. 104. ‘ 3v. 7. 

4 W. Helbig, Das Horner. Epos, Leipzig, 18S4, p. 9. 

6 xxiv 234 • we are not told who made the cup. 

6xi. 222fT. 7 x. 434. Hjx. 71f. 

9 X. 47i. below' 8 5 {h). 

II The present writer holds the view of Andrew Lang, van 

Leeuweii%nd other scholars that the Homeric poems are suh- 
stantiallv the work of one man, and he w'ould put their date 
about tiie 10th cent. b.g. For the Homeric customs above 
mentioned see II. ix. 632, xxii. 371, xxiii. 175 (t)ie poet Dearly 
disapproves strongly of the sacrifice), and xxm. passim (hi. xv. 
2‘^4 272flF XX. 3.^6, and many other passages. Elaborate 
manufactures or works of art are regularly the work of go<ls 
(as II. xviii. 468 fT.) or imported (as OiL jv.„015). ^ '"y 

and the like are done at home, os Od. 11 . 94. CL the account 
of Tliracian arts above. . ,, , 

12 Chiefly v. 2-8. References to other passage^ of Herod are 
cited in the notes. For fuller authorities see Tomaschek, 1 le 
alien Thraker, i. Ill IT. 


Ifomtu'\s w’liolc attitude towards liim is one of 
dislike; he supports the 'Trojans througliout; and 
in his ritual we lind one feature partillcled in 
Thrace® hard to parallel in purely Greek cult—the 
(log-.sacrifice to him undttr the name of Enyalios at 

Sparta.® 1,1,^ 

At the same time it must be confessed that none 

1 Between Greeks as a whole and Thracian.s as a wiiolo no 
bitterness seems to have existed. The references to lliracians 
as l.loodthirsty savages are mostly in comparatively late 
authors-e.a., Hor. Od. 1 . xxvii. 2. The writer is of opinion 
that the deicstable conduct of certain 'ITiracian niercenaries m 
the Peloponno.sian W’ar fThuo. vii. 2!*) may l-ave h.ad .soinotli ng 
to do with this, while later their s.iv.ige battles against the 
Koman.s prejudiced tlie latter against tlu ni. 

2 Herod, iv. 74, vii. 75. 

I! Keferencc.s in Tomaschek, i. 119. 

4 (If. Horn. II. x. 43(5. ^ Mai H'. 

0 11. xiii. 301 and elsewhere. 

^ E.q., Verg. HCn. iii. 35. . , , , . .. 

s Vita Euripidis, i. (vi.) Tavr-qv he (rpr Kvya) f^pnxei, ok edol 

PhiL Rom. 29()d ; Pans. m. xiv. 9; Arnol). adv. Nai. 

iy. 25. Such a sacrifice, however, is not wholly unknow'ii else¬ 
where in (Jrccce. 
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of the above features are conclusive ajjjainst hi 
Greek origin. Among a people bravo enough, bu 
not fond of war for its own sake, the war-go< 
might well remain ‘functional’—too im[K)rtant t 
be altogether neglected, too unpopular to develoj 
Among the traditional friends of Troy are alsc 
Apollo, Artoniis, and at tinus Zeus himself; no‘ 
much can be made from a single baiture of ai 
obscure ritiuil ; ^ and the references to Thrace neei 
mean no more than that the I’hracians, being war 
like, had a })opular cult of a w’ar-god. And w 
must remember that the cult of Ares is very old i 
Athens and Jloiotia, and that his name is not onl 
j)lausibly derived from an Aryan root, which i 
itself proves nothing, but has a characteristicall 
Greek formation.^ 

We conclude therefore, on the whole, that th 
rhra(;ians did not originate the Greek cult o 
Ares, but had from very early times a war-god ( 
their own, about 'svhose ritual we must be conten 
to rem/iin ignorant. It is worth mentioning tha 
Herodotus semus to speak of him as an oracula 
god in one rather obscure jiassage.^ 

(b) —The case of Dionysos is ver^ 

diderent, and there is little serious <loubt tha 
here Herodotos and the numerous later author 
w’ho speak of this god as Thracian are literally 
correct.The cliief arguments in favour of thi.« 
statement are as follows : 

(i.) Philological. —The first two syllahlcs of tho name nr< 
apparently to he (^onri(H.'U‘<l with the Thracian triho-name t>ioi 
Further, a l’hryK'’iari in,scri|»tion gives us the formula fxv Siax; 
^e^eXio, which almost certainly means ‘ Uy heaven and earth.’ 
VVe thus have a god wilh a name of which ttie lirst p;irt has 
e-lose Tliraco-I’hrygiun adlnitii's, while the rest is certainly not 
Greek, whose moitier is apparently the earth-goddes.s of the 
Thraco-l’hrvyiati stock.5 

(ii.) Trad it ional.Siraho definitely calls tho cult of Dionysos 
Thraco-Phrygian.*^ When first we luaar of t,he god at all, it is in 
connexion with the Edonian king Lykurg-os;7 and his cult is 
called Thracian far more pi'rsislently than that of Ares by 
authors of all ages, ^^oreover, all tra<lition is agreed t hat he i.s 
not genuine Greek. It is true that tlie usual hirth-legend (not 
tho ‘ Orpliic’ Htor^\' ; see below) makes him a Theban ; but even 
thero he is diso\Mied by his kin and has to win his way into 
prorninerne against the vi'hement oj)posilion of Pemh(‘U8;<^ 
while many similar tales indicate that his cult had to force an 
entrance info Greece. It is true that many, if not all, of these 
are misinterpreted ritual tales ; hut that tliey were persistently 
misinterpreted in the same uay, as stories of persecution, 
strongly suggests (hat a folk-memory of real opposition lies 
behind the iiiterpridation if not (he stories themselves. 

(iii.) Facf.s of cult. —On the one hand, very early Greek 
agricultural festi\'als either are not Dionysiac, like the Attic 
Thesmophnria, or jiresent Dionysos as an obvious intruder, 
like the Anthesteria. On t he other hand, the Thraco-Phrygian 
region is ( he home of all rnamicr of orgiastic nature-cults,and 
one detail of the worship of Dionysos whicii we have goo<l 
reason to su])\»ose primitive, viz, the oracle, is Thracrian and 
hardly Greek at all.io He seems alway s to have been a wine-god 

1 The odd ritual of Ares rvvac/<o0otVas (Pans. viii. xlviii, 4, 5) 
may point to Amazoniaiiiam, which is not Greek. But this is 
exceedingly doubiful. 

2 The forms ‘Aprjio? (Horn. Ionic) and apcvioi (Alkaios) indicate 
a stem in ; cf. npia-ftT^iov and npea^v^. The root is akin 
to Skr. ras, ' roar.’ See (a A. M. Fennell in CIR xiii. [1899] :fuO. 

® vii. 76, iv TouToicri Toicrt aeSpderc’Apto? eem xPV<rrgpioy. The 
context is corrujit, and it is uncertain who are referred to, 
quite possiijly not Thracians at all, 

* The counter-theory, that he is a Crtdan deity, is supported 
by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena'^, ch. viii.). Tiie arguments for 
it reduce to (a) tlie fact that a cult of a god of this type did 
exist in Crete from very early times ami remained so powerful 
that Zeus himself was absorbed by it; {h) cerlaitj very i)rinutive 
features of Cretan Dionysiac ritual. But, in view of the over¬ 
whelming arguments in favour of Thrace, these phenomena are of 
little weight. The former is common to many localities; the 
latter is naturally explained by sujijiosirig that the worship of 
Dionysos, once it was importeci, found favour in Crete because 
it was so like the native worship, and so was l)ut little modified. 

» CGS V. 94. The attempts to make Semele a thunder-clond 
or tho like are too absurd to deserve more than passing mention. 
The syllaltles -i/vao- are unintelligible, hut pos.sihly connected 
with the holy mountain Nysa, which is variously located but 
apparently Thraeian in Homer. 

^x. 471 ; vd. I’lut. Alex. 2. ’t Horn. II. vi. I3()(T. 

8 The best known form of the legend is that given in Euri¬ 
pides, Bncc/jor. Even in this the final birth of Dionysos, from 
the thigh of Zeus, does not take place in Thebes. 

9 Cf. art. ITiryqi AN.s. 

See Kur. llec. 1267 ; Arist. ap. Macroh. Sat. i, xviii. 1. 


as well 08 a god of nature in general, and a wine-god we lim, 
him in Thrace, which was a wine-growing country very early. ‘ 
Further, he is connected in cult with Sahazios, who is probably 
Phrygian. 

From Thrace, then, Iiis cult spread tbrougli 
Greece some time, probably not very lon^^ lieforc 
the daAvn of Greek history. In Homer he is ap¬ 
parently a foreign god, little known and not mneb 
regarded; of the live mentions of liim two - are 
ccMtainly inter[)olations, one^ is nnimjiortant, tlie 
others come in the story of Lykurgos, When we 
come to the Homeric hymns, however, he is a well- 
known an<l imjiortant deity, and all later literaturi* 
is full of references to him. It would apjtear then 
that .somewliere after the downfall of the Homeric 
(Aeliaiau) culture, and during the period of recon¬ 
struction, of which very little is known, his wor¬ 
ship crossed tlie border and was carried, it is no 
longer jmssihle to say exaetly how, or by whom,'* 
to all parts of Greece, meeting with considerable 
opposition, hut tinally cstaldisliing itself as part 
or the state religion and becoming largely civilizcsl 
in the [irocess, thougli recrudescences of its original 
barbarism, such as tlie well-known one in Italy,® 
were always jiossihle. 

No deCiiled descrijition of the cult of Diony.sos 
in riiruce has ((oine down to us from antiquity ; 
hut it is not diniciilt to frame one from various 
scattered notices,'^ from the wilder and more savage 
features of Ids Grecian cult, from the traces of tiie 
ancient worshii) still to he found in N. Gieece, and 
from what we know of similar rites elsewliere. 

We learn, lirstly, that tho most prominent 
feature of tin; ritual was a wild orgiastic ceremony 
held normally, if not always, at night. In this 
the worshippers worked themselves up into a 
tate of frenzy by daiudng and shouting (hence 
(In; numerous names of the god, such as Euhios, 
lakclios, and j>eilmj)s Bakchos,’ which are deriv- 
ihle from ejaculations or from words meaning 
shout’ or ‘ cry ’), to the accomjuiniment of savagi; 
inisic. They were dressed in the skins of wild 
■inimals we hear especially of fawn- and fox- 
pelts (reilpioes, fiaccrdpai )—and carried the thyrsos, 
a spear-like implement covered with the sacr(;(j 
vy, or the nartliex {feniiel-wand). ft is ol)vion.s 
hat for an excitable peo])le, not Idglily civilized, 
Tnd susceptible to strong sexual emolion, an(i 
lierefore to nervous emotion of all kinds, including 
eligious entlinsiasin,'^ tho violent exercise under 
he stimulatiiig surroundings of their mountainous 
■ountry in the clear night air would of itself pro- 
’uee an abnormal condition ; and this seems to 
ave been furtlier encouraged by tlie free use of 
.vine and [lerliajfs other aititiidal stimulants. 'I'he 
esult was, at least in many eases, and particularly 
xniong their women, a condition of frenzy, involv¬ 
ing amestliesia, abnormal strengtli and endnran(;e, 
ind other such symptoms, followed by fainting and 
exhaustion. Tlie natural explanation, to any one 
at that stage of culture, was that the wor.shipjiers 
vere pos.scs.sed by their god {(vdeoLy Kdroxoi) ; and 
Iierolore we find them called by his name {[^dKxoi, 
laKXdL). That Dionysos liimseif was [)resent was 

1 Horn. 11. ix. 72 ; Arist. loc. cit. 

II. xiv. 325, and Od. xi. 325. 3 Od. xxiv. 74. 

4 It was an age of wandering proj)hots (see iiolide, Paj/che*, 

1 . 63 IT.). The favourable reception of the women may iiave 
ad a good deal to do with il also. 

® Eiv. xxxix. BIT. 

To save a multitude of quotations, we refer the reader for 
letailcd authorities to the authors cited in the Literature at 
:ie end of this article. 

7 The root is perhaps Fax- (Curtius), in both names, lakchos 
leing FtFaKxo<;. Euhios is derived from the well-known cry 
uol. 

The present writer holds religious and sexual emotion to be 
es.sentially the same ; see, e.g., W. James, Varieties of Religious 
'xperience, Lornlon, aud New York, 1902, passim. Tho fre- 
uency of ‘conversions’ and the like during adolescence and 
he regular employment by m 3 stic8 of all nationalities of erotic 
netaphors are among the facts supporting this view. 
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a commonplace, familiar tx) us from many literary 
and artistic representations of tlie rites, from 
Euripides to Titian and Keats; ^ the skins in 
whicli the worshippers dressed were those of 
animal avatars of tlie <^od ; and the culmination 
of the rite was the tearing in pieces and devouring 
of one of these animals. 

It is far from impossible that in some cases 
the victim was a man or a child. That the 
Getai practised a form of human sacritice we 
know;^ Themistokles sacriliced three captives 
to Dionysos w/xrja-T'/js ; * the legends of Pentheus, 
etc., point the same way ; and in the modilied 
Dionysiac ritual of Tenedos^ the cow whose calf 
is to be the victim is tended like a woman, and 
the calf when born has buskins put on it before 
being killed. 

We have so far a quite normal ritual of a vege¬ 
tation deity, of the kind familiar from the Golden 
Bought 'I'he god visits his worshippers in early 
s{)ring (the time of most of the festivals),® is 
welcomed by them, and is joined to them by 
a sort of jiiimitive sacrament. Of the death or 
expulsion of the worn-out god, later in the year, 
we do not hear so much, but there are traces of 
it. In the legend of J.,ykurgos already referred 
to the king pursues the god into the sea—the 
throwing of the vegetation-spirit into water is 
a very common rite ; there was a strong tradition 
that he had died, and was buried at Delphi;’ 
and there is also a legend of his descent into 
Hades to fetch up Semele.^ We are therefore, 
in view of these facts and on the analogy of 
all similar ritual elsewhere, justified in sujijios- 
ing that his death was part of the ceremonial 
of his cult; and this belief is strengthened by 
the curious relic of Dionysiac worship found in 
Thrace hy K. M. Dawkins,*^ in whicli tne death of 
one of the characters in the mummers’ play is a 
prominent feature. Closely allied with this went 
the ceremony representing his birth and cradling 
in the \Lkvov^ or winnowing-fan. The last detail, 
however, marking him definitely as a corn-god, is 
Greek rather than Thracian. 

In the ritual of Dionysos the forms of the god 
change bewilderingly. We have reason to suppose 
him to have been conceived as bull, goat, Ivid, 
sheep, serpent, stag, and even pig,^^ for all these 
animals, besides the fox and perhaps others, were 
sacred to him, and, as he is at times said to have 
taken the forms of some of them, notably bull and 
.serpent, we may conjecture that he was more or 
less identified with the others as well. But in 
iconography he is always human, and ho had 
human avatars, as might be expected from the 
human sacrifices. 

(c) Divine kings; Lykurgos, Pentheus, lihesos, 
Orpheus .—Several of the legends seem to indicate 
that in Thrace, as elsewhere, there existed kings 
of the type familiar from the investigations of 
J. G. Frazer— i.e. incarnations of tlie local god, 
who ended by being sacrificed, possibly devoured. 
A-s the Greeks probably never had had this sort of 
king—certainly had forgotten it—they naturally 
misunderstood the legends. Thus none of the 

1 Bacchce ; Endymxon; the ‘ liocchus and Ariadne ’ in the 
National (Jallery. 

a See below, § (g). 3 plut. 7'hem. IS. 

<i8ee A^lian, Nat. Anim. xil. 34. The Thracian ritual seenis 
to have been toned down almost into a normal sacrillce. 

6 See for full references the index vol. to GB'^, n.v. ‘ Dionysus.’ 

® For a few examples see art. Fkstivals and Fasts (Greek), 

ad Jin. 

7 See Plut. de 1b. et Os. 365a. 

^GB^, pt. vii.. The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
IX)ndon, i. 15. 

» Described In liis art. ‘ Archa3oloffy in Greece (1906-1007),’ 
In J/y*5xxvii. 11906] 284 ir. 

10 Hence Dion.vsos’ title Xikvittjs (Plut. loc. cii.)\ cf. Sorv. on 
Verg. Genrij. i. 106. 

D A selection of the relevant passages will be found in CGS 
V. 303 f. 


above mythological figures exactly correspond to 
the Frazerian type. Lykurgos jiersetmtcs Dionysus ; 
but the form which his persecution takes is a 
pursuit (})robably originally ritual) of the god and 
his attendants and the flogging of them with tlie 
povTrXr)^, by which is {lossiblv meant, not an ox 
goad, but a whip of bulks hide, a fertilizin 
fehraum like the hide thongs of the. Uom\/i 
Lu])erci. He is not torn in pieces by tlm gi*is 
folloNvers, but in one way or another (the .e;t;nd 
varies in detail) is jmnislied, by blindness ot ):'ner- 
wise, and impiisijued in a cave.^ Fe) eheus 
op{)ose8 the Bakchai and is torn in pieces by chei i. 
Orpheus is a royal jii icst of Dionysos and is tern 
in pieces by the iMainades—an act for vvhich ate 
mythologizers assign sundry fanciful reasons.^ 
Khesos is a vague figure, but it ha^ been ur^ed 
that his name may be connected with 7 vx (Gotiiic 
raiks) and the royal Thracian name Bliescuporis. 
After his death he a})pears—the exaer sense and 
reading are matters of dispute—to be represented 
by the autho.*' of the play bearing his name as 
becoming an oracular deity or semi-deity (dvdptuTro- 
baLpujjv) of somewhat Dionysiac type.^ Add to all 
this the facts tlait the Getic priiist-king was called 
‘ god ’ “* and (hat we get as a royal name of frcipient 
occurrcacc the word Kotys, which is a by-form of 
Kotyto, ami it becomes at least plausible t hat the 
cult of Dionysos and other gods of tlui same kind 
in Thrace had at its head in early times‘d a priest- 
king who was the incarnation of the deity and 
ended by being violently put to death to make 
way for a fresh incarnation. 

(d) Orphism .—Of the jiersons mentioned in the 
last section one is of such importance as to deserve 
separate treatment, viz. (jri)heus. (Concerning 
this priest-king the tradition of antiquity is fairly 
constant. He is a more or less historical figure ; ® he 
existed some time before the Trojan War he was 
a Thracian,*^ son of King Oiagros and a Muse, 
usually Kalliope, sometimes Folymnia. He was a 
priest of Dionysos, founder of Dionysiac mysteries, 
public and private, and originator of the Orphic 
pio^, i.e. way of life.^ He was also a seer, a 
magician, a ‘ theologian ’ in the Greek sense of the 
word,*® a marvellous musician. His home, when 
exactly localized, is generally said by our earlier 
authorities to have been Mt. l^angaion, (he site of 
an ancient and famous Dionysiac shrine, while 
later writers locate him on the coast of Thrace, 
near the moutli of the Hebros. After various 
adventures, the most notable of which was the 
descent into Hades, familiar in later literature 
from Vergil’s handling of it in the Georgies, he was 

1 See Soph. Ant. 955 ff., and Jehb, ad loc. 

2 For exanu»les see Serv. on Ver|^. Georg, iv. 519. 

3 See Rohde, i. 161, who rather loo confidently assunu s 
Rhesos to have been a faded god. W. Leaf {JUS xxxv. (1915] 
1 fT.) i^oes loo far in the opposile direction. On the whole the 
pre^jcnt writer is of opinion that Rhesos may really have been 
a half-forifotten king of some Thracian tribe, who after his 
death was supposed to give oracles. The ancient evidence is 
to be found in II. x.; [Fur.] lihes. 055 IT.; Polyron. vi. 53, 

4 Strabo, vii. 298. 

6 Pre.sumably not in historical times, as one can hardly 
8upj»oHe that none of our authors would have mentioned it in 
that case. 

6 For an isolated expression of doubt see (^ic. de Nat. Deor. i. 
38(108), ‘Orpheum poetam docet Aristotelcs nunquam fuisse,’ 
which from Kie context is almost certainly a denial of Orpheus’ 
existence. Rut Aristotle may merely have meant to deny his 
authorship of the ‘ Orphic ’ poems. 

7 Contemporary with tlio Argonauts, according to most 
versions of their story— e.g., Find. Byth. iv. 176, and Apollonios 
Rhodios. 

« ‘Thracius Orpheus ’ (Ver. Ec. iv. 55) is his stock epithet 

^ pioi is perhaps the nearest Greek e(piivalent of ‘sect’or 
* persuasion ’ and greatly resembles the NT use of (Ac O'-*). 
It signifies a form of life depending on certain religious or 
philosophical principles and is applied especially to the Orphic 
and Pythagorean bo<lie8. 

10 I.e., not a writer on the theoretical basis of religion in 
general, or of any particular religion, but one who describoi 
the nature, relationships, etc., of aeities. In this sense Hesiod, 
e.g., is a ‘ theologian ' (^toXoyo?). 
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torn in pieces by a band of women, possessed by 
real or pretended Dionysiac frenzy.^ 

From wluit ia said above it is clear that all thi 
may have some historic foundation—i.e., that thi 
legends regarding him go back to some real happen 
ings in connexion with the ritual of Dionysos. 
The death of an Orpheus, and consequently hii 
descent into Hades, and presumably also hi: 
resurrection i/i a new incarnation, may have taken 
place, not once but many times.^ Hut traditim 
crystallizcal all these forgotten personalities intc 
one j)ictures(|ue figure, tlie founder and Mcssial 
of a religion of mystical otlnu -worldliness. 

The chief tenets, so far as we can reconstruc 
them, are as follows.® At the end of a lon« 
succession of deities^ comes Dionysos-Zagreus, tin 
son of Zeus and Persephone.® This god, while an 
infant, was beguiled by the Titans, who gave him 
a mirror and other toys and then tore him in pieces 
and devoured him, all but his heart, which was 
saved by Athene. The god was re-crcatetl by his 
father, who swallowed the heart ami re-bore the 
child; the Titans were destroyed by the thunder¬ 
bolt, and from their ashes sprang man. Man is 
therefore a creature of mixed origin, containing a 
divine j)rinciple (Dionysos) and an evil one (tlie 
'i'itans). 'Fhc main object of his existence is to 
get rid of the latter element—a task which cannot 
be completed in one lifetime. To further it, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to live in strict ritual purity, 
avoiding the use of meat, w'earing white garments, 
shunning the polluting j)resence of corj)ses and of 
women in child-l)irth,^ and j)ra<‘tising chastity,^ all 
these being observances w’ell known in ancient 
ritual and not peculiar to Orphism. In addition, it 
seems that the higher class of Or[)hics practised a 
more or less definite ethi<al code.® Side by side 
with all this went, as might be expected, a lower, 
opular form, in which a sort of begging friars 
rove a tiiriving trade in indulgences, so to call 
them, ‘ persuading not f)nly individuals but cities,’ 
says IMato,'^ ‘ that their sins can be purged with 
sa(uifices and pleasant merry-makings’; be., per¬ 
forming quasi-magical rites, eHective tx opera 
operoto, quite independently of the moral condition 
of the person concerned, at prices nroportioned to 
tin? u’c.'ilth or su[)erstif ion of their clients. 

To return to the higher forms of Orphism. 
After a lib; sjtent in moral and ceremonial purity 
the soul of the Oi[)hic believer was rewarued in 
Hades, apparently for 1000 years,or ten times tlie 
supposed maximum length of a human life, while 
those who had sinned, but not beyond remedy, 

1 For full authorities, and variants of the myth, see Gruppe. 
We give a few of the leadin)^ referenres ; priest and founder of 
luystorics: Fur. llipp. l)r,2 ff. ; Arisloph. Ran. ]():t2 ; Herod, ii. 

81 ; IMut. gieesf. Con. ii, 035^ ; scer : Plat. Prot. .SICd ; ma^dcian : 
Fur. Ale. D'jtJ (^73), Cycl. C3i) ; musioian ; rind. loc. ci(., an<l 
N’erjr. loc. cit. 

^ tyf. Proelus, x)i I lat. Rcinp. ,308 ; clts Tuiy Aiorucrou 

TtXvTiOi' r^ye^xi'.n’ yey 6 nci' 0 <: ra o/uoia Tra^cti' Xtytrai ry o-</>6T6pf.* 0 e<Z. 

The details varied (.see Rohde, ii. ; Gruppe,col. 1121 IT.y 
The Orphic writings liein^r lari^elv lost, much has to he patched 
toj^cfher from vaiious sourec.s, many of them oh.scure. 

* The theo;?o/i 3 ' does not difTer from the Ilesiodic in essentials; 
the chief departures are (he insertion of the World-egg laid by 
Night and of two vague deities, Phunes and Fnkaj)aios.' 

5/.<'. sky-god and earth-mother. Persephone--Zemelo = the 
Hemele of the Theban myth. The source of the name Za^reus 
is doubtful. 

8.See C8J). Fur. Kp^rrs, frag. 475a Dindorf, and ffipp. t)52. 

1 See llipp. 1002. Uippolytos is apparently represented as 
the ideal Orplii.^t. 

8 For reference to this see J/ipp. 992 ff., and Find, 01. ii. 76. 

0 Oorulen.'^ed from Plat. Rep. ii. .304 E, 

18 This i.s t he figure given by Flat. Rep. x. 61.5 A, B; of. Verg. 
.Fn. vi. 748; of these the former is probably Orphic-Pytha- 
gor(!ari, the latter cont.ains the Orjdiic-sounding phrase rotani 
uoluere. For otlu'r I'latonic mytiis containing similar escha¬ 
tology see J. A. Slewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 190.5; 
cf. A. Dieterich, Nekyia-, p. 84 fT. In l‘ind. frag. 98 (110) the 
Boul spends only eight years in Hades (i.e. an okt.aeteris ; cf. art. 
Calendar [Greek], § 3) before its final earthly life, after which it 
attains heroic rank. 


were puninhed for the same period. After this 
came reincarnation, not necessarily in human form. 
Next came another period in Hades, and so on, 
tlie process being known apparently as the kvkXos, 
or cycle of reincarnations.^ Release from this could 
be obtained by a series of good lives on both sides 
of the grave—for apparently each world was tlie 
heaven or purgatory of the other. After a triple 
good life on either side—three on earth and three 
in Hades—the soul had purged itself from the 
stain of ‘origin.il sin’ and was free to enter a 
permanent para<lise, with no more prospect of 
reincarnation, and in the enjoyment of divine 
or heroic'^ rank. 

This theology, and much besides, was embodied 
in a large literature, attributed either to Orjiheiis 
himself or to his pupil Mousaios,® tlie oldest parts 
of which probably date from the 6(h cent. B.C., 
while the latest representatives, the lii/mns and 
(Orphic Argonauiica, are about 1000 years later.'* 
(Of this the greater part has perished, and especi¬ 
ally the earliest and most valuable part ; and we 
have of umloiilited and fairly early Orpliic origin 
only one set of documents, the so-called Petelia 
'I’ahh'ts, gold plates found in Orphic graves in 
S. Italy. It apjiears from these that a pious 
Or])hic was in the habit of burying with his dead 
friend directions for his conduct in Hades, to aid 
him to .secure linal bliss, since no doubt it was 
charitable to suppose that tlie life just completed 
was the last of tlie .series of good lives required to 
qualify for escape from the circle.® 

The tablets prcaont the following picture of Hades. The soul, 
apparently after long and thirsty w’andcrings, travels along a 
road flanked on either side by springs. Avoiding the left-hand 
spring,8 it addresses the guardians of the rit;ht-hand one, 
declares itself to be of divine race, and beg-s for a draught of 
‘ the cold water which floweth forth from the lake of Memory.' 
The request is granted, and the soul is hailed as having ‘ en¬ 
dured that which aforetime it had never endured.’ It a<l(lres.sea 
Forsephoiie and the other deities of the under world and is 
admitted into their society. 

The poem to which all these tablets go back is 
of unknown authorship ami date, hut it is evident 
Hiat it or .something like it stands bLdiiiul tlie 
pas.sages of Pindar and Plato already cited and 
also behind much that is to he found in other 
authors, mostly late. 'I'lie connecting link is to be 
'omul in Pythagoreaiiism, which, it would seem, 
ound Orpliism already establi.slied in S. Italy, and 
ncorporated mneh of its teaching. Thi.8 results in 
i confusion between the two systems so eom]>lete 
.hat it is practically hopeless, with our imperfect 
Llocumeiits, to say delinitcly with regard to any 
eschatological passage that it is purely Di’])hic or 
purely Pythagore.an. Through the Pythagorean 
exiles who reached Greece proper after the dis¬ 
persion of their communities in ixlngna Gra;(;ia the 
ingher forms of the doctrine became known to 
lato, in whom c()nse<iucntly we find side by side 
strong Orphic-Pythagorean intluence and hearty 
contempt for Oiqihic charlatanism. Not dis.similar 
s the attitude of Aristophanes, who, on the one 

1 The word is found in the Feteliu Tablets and elsewhere in 
Irjthic literature. This account of Orphic eschatology i.s put 
X)g('ther larg(!ly from Find. 01. ii. and frag. 98-110. Iti the 
alter we take the disputable words noivav naXaiaij neuBeo^ 

18 meaning ‘atonement for her (Persephone’s) ancient grief’ 
at the murder of Zagreu.s). 

- The tablets have aAAoicri p«9' ^pdjta-aiv and also oAjSti 

icat paKapKTTt, h’ cq-t; den ^poTolo. The confusion is natural 
'uongJi in a religion which has much to say of the beatified 
lead (ypioc?) and also claims divine ance.stry for all men. 
)rdinariJy, a Greek sharply difTerentiated hetvveen a god, who 
id not (lie at all, and a hero, who had been an ordinary man 
ut continued to live in some way after bodily death. 

8 Plat. Rep. ii. 808 C, 364 E, and commentators. 

Ononmkritos edits and interpolates Musaios in the time of 
Hipparchos, son of Peisistratos, Herod, vii. 0; Orphic writings 
'alsely called pre-Homeric, Herod, ii. 81. 

5 Text and tr. by G. Murray in J. E. Harrison, Proleg.'^, 
(miendix. 

« Probably Lethe, of which a soul drinks before reincarnation. 
The finallv purified soul has no need to forget. 
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hand, parodica private myateries of the Orphic 
type in the Clou^ and, on the other, draws in the 
l\ogs on the same type of ideas for liis half-serious 
pi(;ture of the other world. 

Another problem which we cannot solve with 
any great exactness is the amount of non-Thracian 
thought which goes to the making of Orphism as 
we know it. The very name of the founder is in 
doubt, for, while to some it apj)ears a Thracian 
name,^ others point to the occurrence of Greek 
cognates^ as indicating it to be Greek. As to 
the doctrines, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the Thracians produced so elaborate and ouasi- 
philosophical a system of reincarnation ; tliis is 
rather the result of Greek reflexion on Thracian 
Dionysiac material. Thrace, on the other hand, 
is the likeliest claimant for the grotesque myth on 
which the whole system rests ; but hero again we 
do not know how much was contributed by obscure 
superstitions from backward corners of the Greek 
world. The asceticism we may not UT\fairly call 
Thracian, though the details of it are not delinitely 
non-Hellenic. 

Exactly what form the Orjdiic religion took, in 
its externals, and how long it remained a potent 
force, cannot be very precisely determineu, still 
less what proportion of the Greek peoj)les was 
seriously affected by it. With regard to the first 
fioint, however, it would apf)ear that Ornhi^m had 
but little organization, 'ihere was, and (;ould be, 
no Orphic state anywhere, and, though there was 
no doubt a considerable number of Orphic congre¬ 
gations (Oiacroi), there was no central authority to 
connect them, nor have we any right to suppo.se 
that they were identical with each other in doctrine 
and practice, ft was as if there existed a form 
of Freemasonry in which each lodge was a law 
unto itself, and there was no very definite common 
ritual and no recognized means of communication 
between the various lodges. Also, though many 
of the greatest individual minds, notably Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato, and probably Socrates also, were 
at one time or another affected Jty the cult, we 
have no evidence that it was a particularly 
numerous body. Pythagoreanism, which seems to 
have been much more organized and had de¬ 
cided political leanings, was still the faith of a 
minority, as is seen by its hel[)lessness when 
popular feeling in Italy turned against it; Orj)hism, 
)eing non-political and probably still more the 
religion of the fewq was not persecuted. As to the 
length of its existence, we have setm that Orphic, 
documents were still being wwitten in the 4th cent. 
A.I)., but, like other productions of that epoch, 
they show unmistakable traces of syncretism, and 
of Orphism we have little or nothing outside of 
literature. Therefore, on the whole, we are 
dis])osed to attach less importance than Dicterich 
docs to the undeniable coincidences between 
Orphic imagery, e.g., and that of certain Gnostic 
and Christian writings ; we would look for the 
source of that imagery, and the many common 
points of ritual and belief in Christian and non- 
Christian cults, to the numerous Mellenized 
Oriental faiths rather than to Orphism proper, 
holding that the language which once was chiefly, 
if not peculiarly, Orphic had become common 
property,3 while Orphism itself had become very 
unim[)ortant. 'fhis, however, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as settled beyond reasonable doubt. 

1 See Toinaschek, li. 52. 

2 Orphe, {ifivoM as a Laconian name in Serv, on Verg. Hue. 
viii. 29 ; tiie lUnolian name ’Op</)w^‘^as; bp<f>(k, the name of a fish 
in Nat. Aiiim. xii. 1 ; and the root of the adj. optf^vaibs. 

3 Thus the ‘cold water’ of the formula al)ove (juoted is 

found again on Osirian lomhs (tl. Kaihel, iGSiciliceet ItahfV, 
Berlin, ISIH), nos. 1705, etc.), and on at least one wliic.h 

is traditionally Greek in its wording, ib. no. i:i42; finally 
appearing as the Christian refngerium ; cf. the ‘ water of life 
of the NT. 


We may now consider briefly the moral value of 
the Dionysiac and Orphic cults. That they were 
immoral iu the obvious sense is not likely. It is 
true that Eivy,^ c.g., makes out Dionysiac orgies 
to have been horrible riots of lust and violence; 
but he is speaking of a late form of the worship, 
far from its native jilace, and has all tln^ liomai 
prejudice against any secret coiiventi(de— the sane, 
prejudice which later gave rise to the same ta’ s 
about the early meetings of the Christians, b ut 
in a broader sense we may say that all such cults 
were immoral, for they were iintnie to Hellcoism, 
rejilacing its clear cnvisageTueut of the facts of lif .3 
with a misty other-worldliness, sure to lead x> 
intellectual (leeway, however luilliant the first 
flowerings of its mysticism might he iu sm ii a 
mind as that of Plato. Not till the nona;,^ of the 
aiKiient world did such doctrines reall/ become 
prevalent; and the overthrow of the P*. thagorean 
communities, jirimarily political, may be thought 
of as also an unconscious revolt against a force 
traitorous to Greek civilization.^ 

(e) Artonis.- Hove we need have no doubt that 
Herodotos is not to be takim too literally. All 
we have any reason to believe - since of a Thracian 
origin of the cult (d Artemis propeily so called we 
have no^ I he faintest trace—is that some great 
nature-goddes.s was worshipjied in that country. 
We can gi. at least two names of such deities. 
Kofcyto, or Ivotys, tliough generally spoken of as 
Phrygian, was also Edonian.^ Another deity, 
who was to some extent naturalized in Greece in 
fairly early tinujs,'* was Hendis, whose cult is 
mentioned togetlier with that of Kotyto by Strabo.® 
Of the details of her w'orshi[) we know but little; 
the torch-race mentioned by Plato® fits well 
enough with any deity equated with the torcli- 
bearing Artemi.s, but is liy no means peculiar to her ; 
and of the native w’orship of her we hear chielly 
that it was noisy.Probalily enough there were a 
score of such female personilications of the fertil¬ 
ity of nature, worsln[){)ed with orgiastic rites not 
unlike those of Dionysos himself, possibly in 
connexion w'ith him.® 

(/) Ilcrnies. — With regard to Herodotos’ state¬ 
ment that the Thracian kings especially venerate 
Hermes, we are not aware that any very con¬ 
vincing explanation has been ofliu ed, hut, in view 
of the facts mentioned in (he next paragraph, we 
suggest that he means Hernuis Clithonios and 
i<lentilies with him some one of the deities after 
the pattern of Zalinoxis. 

ig) Zalmoxis .'-^— Our chief autliority for this 
deity is again Herodotos, who informs us^® that the 

1 xxxix. 10, and elBewhcre in his dcsin-iption of the Bac¬ 
chanalian affair. 

2 The above account of tiie ori^'-in and protfress of Orphism, 

while in our opinion the correct one, has hocn coutrovi rted by 
It. Eisler ( und. IIiinmelszcdt, Munich, 1910, ch. 
V.). lie endeavours to prove that its ori^'iu is due to Asiatic, 
particularly Persian, influences, and this theory is accepted by 
some later Writers Mrs. A. Sironpr, Apotheosis and After 

Life, Ivondon, 1915, p. 274). We hold that, with all deference 
to Lisler’s threat learnin^^ and industry, his arj^unients are 
wholly insutru-ient for the Orphism of the times of Pythagoras 
or of* Plato, whatever light they may throw on the mongrel 
system which at the beginning of the Cliristian era went by 
that name, 

3 vEsch. ’lI5ajvoi, frag. 55 Oindorf : a-epua Ktire? ey ’lI<5a>vot? ; 
cf. the common royal name Kotys. 

4 419 H.C., see Plat. i. 2:57 A IT. ; cf. schol. ad loc. and 

commentators. 

B I, or. cit. « l^oe. cit. 

7 papfiapiKOK AcXuStov, Prod, in Tint. 'Ide. 

H Or in conjunction with some of ttie other Dionysiac deities, 
such as Sahazios (Thraco-i’hr\ gian). 

»Also called Gebeleizis (Herod, loc. cit.). The name is 
generally wriitcn ZaA^ofi?, hut with one e.xception the ,MSH of 
Herodotos give As rr and ^ are often confused in 

Thr.acian, both forms in.iy be c.orrect. 

10 IV. xciv f. Part f)f this passage, xciv. 4, runs: oiroi ol 
acTo'i 0pT7iVcf? Kal nph<; ftpoyTrjv re xa't acrrpaTrgv Tofeiiovre? dv(0 
TTob? Tov ovpai’ov a.7recAe0cri rui Ofw, ovbfya aAAov deny vo/iigovre< 
efyai i>i ptrj Toy ar<f)fTfpoy. This lias been mldly misunderstood. 
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Getai worshipped him, and so exclusively that 
they rej^arded no one else as a true ^od, even the 
heavens themselves. What his nature wjxs we can 
{gather in part from the rationalistic story told of 
him, that he was a slave of l^ytlmj^oras, wdio, 
returning home, tau^^ht a variant of his master’s 
philoso])hy, insist in<^^ esi)e( ially on the immortality 
awaitino the faithful. To prove this, he dis¬ 
appeared for a time, hiding in an underground 
room ; after three years he returned, ami so made 
every one hclieve that he had been in Hades and 
was come a;;ain. It is notewortliy that the same 
story is told of Pythagoras himself,^ and it smacks 
strongly of the tales, Grecik and other, of su})er- 
huinan persons who Jive in caves or under 
mountains and thence return occasionally or in 
some way intervene in human atl'airs.'^ With this 
story we must join the decided suspicion of llero- 
dotos himself^ that Zalmoxis is a local divinity, 
not a mortal at all, and the stat(mient of St raho'* 
that he was worshiitped in an d/^rpiDofs hi 

Mt. Kogaionon. He is clearly, like J)iony.sos 
himself, a god belonging to the under world, but 
not excluded from tlie surface of the earth, on 
which, w’e may perhaps suiipose from the myth, 
he was thought to ajipear every yc^ar, as Dionysos 
frequently did every second.® As an infernal deity, 
he received a curious sacrifice, if saciilice is tlie 
proper term to apply to what seems to have been 
rather a sort of fantastic messenger service. Once 
every four years the Getai chose a man by lot, 
whom they (osse<l in the air and caught on spear- 
points. If he died, lie was deemed to have become 
immortal if not, the god had rejected him, and 
he was disgraced. Jiefore being tossed, he was 
charged with the messages of the people to the 
deity—a curious form of the idea, found among 
many races, that the dying can take to the dead 
the mandates of the living.'^ 

(A) Other religious practices.— the cult 
of delinite gods, we have a few facts relative to 
the general religious attitude of the Thracians. 
In particular, we have Herodotos’® descriiition 
of a funeral ceiemony, which sounds oddly like 
Homer’s account of the funeral of Patroklos, The 
corpse, if of an important man, lies in state three 
days, during which mourning and sacrificial fea.sts 
go on; finally there comes the actual funeral, 
w’hen the body is buried or burned, a mound raised, 
and games of various kinds, the iirincinal one 
being a single combat, are celebrated. Tliis w’as 
the usual rite, and it indicates at any rate high 
honour paid to the dead.^ The duel esjiecially 
a8 if Tui meant ‘their gO(i,’ which would involve a contra¬ 
diction in tcrniH : ‘They threaten the god they believe in because 
they don’t holieve in him.’ The correct translation is of course 
‘ Hea\ eii ’ or ‘ Zeus ’ ; cf. Ixxix. 1 f. : inf9v^^r\c^^ Aioi/vatj) Ba^xeto) 
TeAtaPrjeai ... 6 Oelx; (Zeus, not Oioriysos) fvraKrfijje /Se'Ao?, and 
many other passages in wdiich 6 means ‘sky ’ or ‘ lieavenly 
boiiics.' 

1 Herinippos, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 41. 'rhis story is perhaps 
imitated from the one in llerodotos, which probably is an 
invention of tlie Greeks of the I'ontos. 

2 Examples in Ifohde, i 111 IT. 

8 iv. 9(5. ■« vii. 298. 

5 His festi\'al.H were regularly trieteric, i.e. in alternate yeors, 
by the (ireek (inclusive) method of couutirijif. Did this ori)(inate 
In a custom of shiftiiij^ the cultivation every other year, vouched 
for by Horace, (>U. iii. 24, ‘ nec cultura placet lonj^ior annua,' 
as occmrrinj? amou)? the Getai? Amon^^ a people backward in 
agriculture the jtracticc may well have varied, the ])erio(;l of 
cultivation lasting for one, two, or three years in dilTerent dis¬ 
tricts accord in to the richness of the soil. The author owes 
this suvrttcHlion to Karncll. 

« iv. 9.1: IVVaf T0i>« ddayaTi^ot'Ta^ (this becomes their stock 
epithet j: V. 3. 

7 The idea is particularly common in modern Greek ballads. 

® V. 8. 

®Tho exact interpretation ^-iven to these facts depends upon 
the view taken of the origin of aywee? in ^'■cneral. The )>resent 
writer holds that they do not orij^^inate in funeral ceremonies, 
or connote divine or (]uasi-divine honours, though they are 
often a.sHociated wdth both. The duel, however, is, like the 
Etru8(uiri gladiatorial shows, definitely a sacrificial rite in this 
case. 


may reasonably be thought to be a form of blood 
sacrifice. Tlii.s, in some of the wilder tribes, was 
no mere form ; beyond Kre.stone, we are told, 
lived a race w liicli practi.sed sati ; the favourite 
wife, chosen, it wmula seem, after careful examina¬ 
tion of the claims of the whole hartui by tlie 
surviving relatives, was sacrificed by her next-of- 
kin at the tomb and then buried w'itli her husband,* 
The Trausoi again made a (b'atli a .sulqect of re¬ 
joicing, and moiirned at a birth.^ We .see, then, 
that the wdiole of Thracian religion was permeate* 1 
by the idea of the vast importaneo of the futuK; 

(f) Summary: general characterisiics of Thrac¬ 
ian religion. — We find in I'lirace a religion of a 
harharous kind, but by no mean.s incapable of 
<levelopment into sometliing higher and morij 
spiritu.'ih 'The cliief marks of bar)»arism, be.sidc.s 
tlie rcivolting cliaracter of some of tlie rites, were 
{n) the largely magical cliaracter of mucli of tlie 
ceremonijil, unconneeted with anything eitliei' 
ethical or sjiiritual, and tending rather to excite 
than to elevate ; ami (6) the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of the future life, (foils such as Zalmoxis live 
und(;rground, occasionally intervening for the 
bodily good of tlieir \vorshipj)eis^ and rewarding 
the faitlifnl dejiarted witli drunken fea.sts; or 
so one gatiiers from the rationalizing story of 
Zalmoxis already quoted, in which he is repre¬ 
sented as feasting the Thracians, and the taunt of 
Tlato that the inferior sort of Orjtliics considered 
eternal drunkenness the highest possible feliidty.^ 
'I’hi.s is not to say that d’hraciaii religion was 
always of a sensual idiaracter. It is noteworthy 
that the northern races, or some of them, had a 
reputalion not only for courage but also for virtue 
«and even for sujicrhuman jiowers. 

Thus the GoUj are the ‘bravest aiui most righteous ’ of the 
Thr.arians ; the holy Hyperboreans live somewliero near t-he 
Thracian region ; in and near the rjciglilioiaing .Scythian 
country are Hie Ha<;rod and ascetic Argippaioi, the Just 
Issedones, and tlie Neuroi, who are all magicians, besides the 
Sauromatai, who are of Amazonian stock ; while the glorified 
shade of Achilles haunts various localities of the Black .s^a 
region.5 

A great jiart at least of this ])ersis(ent attribu¬ 
tion of saintly or magical distinction to the 
northern districts may well liave for its justifica¬ 
tion the natural complement of the strong 
sexuality of those races—a.scetii’ism, which, as we 
have already seen, was a strong feature of Orphism. 
Another rea.son no doubt is .simply the fact that 
many of tiie.se jieoples w ere distant and unknowm.® 
Yet another is, quite likely, tlie existence, not of 
W’hole nations, hut of castes, which were priestly. 
We have already seen that tlie liessoi certainly, 
ami other tribes pruliahly, had divine kings, and 
t hi.s often enough, as in Egypt, means the domina¬ 
tion of a sacerdotal clan or caste. 

To sum up, therefore, Thrace had, so far as we 
can learn from the observations of its neare.st 
civilized neighbours in classical times, a religion 
predominantly clithonian, otber-W’orldly, orgiastic, 
gloomy, often cruel and barbaric, but not un- 
sjiiritual—a sharj) contrast with the hiiglitness of 
tlie characteristic Greek cult of the Olympian 
deities. 

LiTKRATrRK.~(i.) Ethnology^ etc., of Thrace: J. A. Toraa- 
schek, Die alien Thraker, pt. i., * Ubersicht der Stamme,’ SliA W 
cxxviii. (1893] pt. ii., ‘Die Sprachrcslc,’ SBAW exxx. [1893], 


J v. 6. 

2 V. 4 ; cf. Kur. Kpecr<h6yTr)<;, frag. 4.')2 Dind. 

8 I’lato (Charm. IfiO D) iihui lions ‘ physicians of Zalmoxis' and 
appears pla) fully to interpret aTra^aeaTt^eie as referring to their 
skill. They were prohahly a sort of shamans or medieine-men, 

ho may, like their Siberian confreres, have combined medicine 
and j^roj)hecy. 

Hep. ii. 3fi3 D, 

e See Herod, iv. 13, 82-36, 23, 26,106, 110 f., 66 ; cf. Lykophron. 

18(Jff. 

^ Cf. the piety of the Homeric Ethiopians (11. 1. 423). 
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The former de ils chiefly with history and ethnology, the latter 
with linguistics. 

(ii.) Thracian cxdta \ L. R. Farnell, 005, Oxford, 1806-1909, 
V. (Arcs, Dionysos) ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the. Stwli/ 
of Greek Cainl)ridg(', 1908 (Dionysos ; also Orphism) ; 

see also the articles ‘ licndis,’ ‘ l)ion3'H03,’ ‘ Kotys,' in Roscher. 

(iii.) Orphiam and related cnita ; see osp. E. Rohde, Payche^, 
2 vols., Tubingen, 1907 ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia'^, Leipzig, 1913 ; 
O. Gruppe, art. ‘Orpheus’ in Roscher; E. Abel, Orphica, 
Leipzig and Prague, IhSf) (texts). 

Further references to ancient and modern authorities will bo 
found in the above works. 11. J. Ko.SE. 

THRESHOLD.-Seo Dooii. 

THUGS.—See Thags. 

THUNDER.— See Prodigies and Portents, 
Storm, Storm-gods. 

TIBET.—The Tibetans are entitled to be re¬ 
garded a.s one of the moat ‘religious’ peoples in 
the world, if by ‘ religion ’ is understood not only 
‘ the belief in Hj)iritual beings,’^ but also tlie bina- 
ivfj iiitluence oi that belief, as formulated by their 
Church, for the better regulation of their worldly 
actions in everyday life, and for procuring for 
them by })ious observance of the inculcated maxims 
the satislying hope of a higher position in the life 
after deatli. Not only is the pro[)ortion of the 
population in 'Fibet which devotes its life to 
religion great(ir than that in any other country, 
being at least about one to eight of the po[>ula- 
tion —monks, nuns, non cclihate priests, and 
neophytes—hut the life of the laity is also domin¬ 
ated and pervaded by their religion to an excej)- 
tional extent. 

I, Climatic environments.—The peculiarities in 
the climate and physical character of Tibet, and 
its topographical position, between the two great 
civilizations on eitlier side, the Indian and the 
Chinese, from both of which it has derived the 
elements of its comi)osite form of Kuddhisrn, 
explain to a considerable ext<'nt the peculiarities 
of its religion. The vast awe-ins))iring solitudes 
with the rigorous nature of the climate have im¬ 
pressed themselves visibly on the religion of the 
country. And Nature has contributed, by the 
massive physical barriers slie has erected against 
access to that land, to maintain to the present day 
the isolation of that country from the rest of the 
wmrld, and thus to preserve the more ancient and 
archaic forms of religion and suj)eistitions. 

Perched on the summit of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, and stretching across over tw'enty- 
twm degrees of longitude, in the pahearcti(^ region, 
from the Himalayas to the Kuen-lun mountains 
and ^VTsteJ•n Cliina, it includes the loftiest table¬ 
land on the surface of the earth. Although gener¬ 
ally called a jdateau, it is in fact covered with 
innumerable liills and mountains, cutup by ravines, 
the stretches of level land being relatively few and 
far a])art. I'lie general elevation of the perriia- 
nently inliabited tract seldom falls below Il,uOUfeet 
above sea-level, while a very great extent of the 
country exceeds lb,000 feet, whicdi is about the 
limit tliere of j>(.‘ri)etual snow. Its highest border 
lies along the llimahiyas, rising in mountains, the 
highest on the globig from Aviiich its surface slopes 
gradually eastwards into (diina — a feature ex¬ 
plained by the fact that in not very remote geo¬ 
logical times the land of Tibet formed part of the 
bottom of the (.^hina Sea of the Pacitic; and the 
writer has picked up fossil shells on the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayas which were of the same 
.species as those he obtained from similar strata- 

1 E. R. Tvlor, PC^ i. 424. 

2 Tho census of the poi)nlation hitherto taken was that by the 
Chinese in 1737, vvhii;}) gave the proport ion of the Laina.s as one 
to tfiree of the total jiopnlation. At tho present day lUjont one 
to eight ai>pears to be near the mark, in accordance with the 
present writer’s own observations and those of W. M. Rockhill. 


formations on the outskirts of P(‘king. 'rins also 
explains why the Mongolic racial elements and 
the Chinese forms of civilization }trc(lominate in 
Tibet, ami why China has maintained for so long 
its suzerainty there, 

Geogra[)hically, it is usual to divide Tibet hiti- 
tmlinally into r^orth (Cluing) and Soutli (Kham), 
the North-land eompiising all the Noithorn an(l 
(Tnlral and mucli of Western FilnT, and the 
<’ompi isiiig Soiitli and Sou( h-Kastern rihet. 
riiis division is also gomu-ally followed hy the 
I’ihetans thcmsclv(is, though they erect Central 
and Soutli-\\ ('stern 'I'lhct (H-'l'sang), xvith their 
twin centi esof Lamaisni, at IJi.isa and rashilhunpo, 
into a se[»arn.te, and for them the chief, division of 
their country, which tlu^y call Pod (pronounced 
Pot). Tlie former division tluiy call sTod-Bod 
{nronounced d’b-Pot), or ‘ U))per Bod,’ which is 
the origin of our imxhirn nanie ‘d'ioct-,’ derived 
from tlie fdionetic spelling of tnediicval European 
travellers to w hoin only tliis nortlu'i n division w^as 
aceessiliie, and latterly a}>)»lied hy Knropeans to 
the whole of Bod, though w rongly so. This is also 
the source ol the Chinese name for the country of 
T’u-Pan, or ‘ the land of the 7”w barbarians of the 
West.’ 

The nortlu'in division, or Chang, through its 
extreme altitude, has a terrible cliimite and is un¬ 
inhabited for the greater part of the year, being 
mostly irsed as summer-grazing grounds by nomad 
shepherds and traversed by miners and occasional 
caravans of merchants at that s(*jLson. It consists 
of a scries of parallel moiintain-vanges running 
cast and w’est, with muddy valleys intervening. 
In these depressions lie a great mimher of lake- 
liasins, many of wdiich have no outlet, so that 
their wuiter i.s salt, and some of their shores are 
w'hite with liorax crystals. It is an altogether 
treele.ss region, inters})crsed with grassy tracts 
used for summer pasturage. On the other liand, 
Central and more espe(Mally Sonth-J‘histern d'ihet, 
which are of considerably low'er elevation, are 
traverseil by the Brahmaputra, and n])j)er reaches 
of the Irraw'.'idy, ^Mekong, Salw'een, and Yangtse 
rivers and their tributaries are for a considerable 
part w’ooded, enjoy a less rigorous climate, and 
are (he seat of most of the settled population. 
But the total po}mlation of the whole country is 
irobably not more than 3,5(10,000 ‘— i.e. a little 
ess than tlie entire pojmlation of Scothaml. Snow'^ 
falls more or le.ss, even at Lhasa, in every niontii 
of the y('ar. 

2. Popular religion.- Biving in such a rigorous 
climate ami isolated amidst sucli severe surround¬ 
ings, tlie ’rilaTan builds liis daily fears and liojies 
on his religion, and, despite its inveterate devil- 
worship, it is not w ithout its elevating and inspiring 
inllnence. 'i'he current of Buddhism which runs 
through its tangled paganism has hrouglit to tho 
Tibetan most of the little civilization wliieh lie 
[los.ses.ses, and lia.s raised liirn coi iespondingly in 
the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life 
of semi-harbarism by setting before him higlier 
hopes and aims, hy giving milder meanings to his 
dernonist mythology, by discountenancing sacrific^e 
of animal lives, and by inculcating nnivmsal 
charity and tenderness to all living things. Their 
Buddhism, unlike tliat of the Biirimjse, is not, 
however, an educational factor in scimhir teaching 
or in the mysteries of their religion ; for the Lamas, 
wliile living on the laity by their ministrations as 
priests, restrict their learning to themselves, like 
the Brahmans and most i»riestly orders of old, and 
they contemptuously call the laity ‘the dark 
(ignorant) people’ {mi-rtrifj-jxt) and ‘the worldly 
ones’ {}ijig rtcn-})a)y though they condescendingly 

1 This is the ostimalo of W. W. Ro(;khill {Land of the Ldmaa, 
p. 296), and it "enerally agrees with that of the pre.sent writer. 
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also call tliem ‘the givers of alms’ {sbmnhdng), at 
the same time making it understood that it is the 
donors who benefit most by the exercise of tliis 
charity. And certainly the last epithet is well 
deserved, for the Tibetans, the most priest-rid<len 
people in the world, are among the most lavish ii; 
their religious gifts. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of non 
Buddhist elements in Lamaism, derived from the 
j»re-Buddhist shamanism of the Bon-cult,^ it is 
surprising to find how deeply the everyday life 
and notions of the laity are leavened by the Bud 
dhist spirit. The doctrine of metempsychosis an( 
its kavDia and the potency of acipiired merit by 
good deeds enters into the oi<iinary Iia))it3 am’ 
s|)(a'ch of the people to a remarkable extent 
dheir proverbs, folk-lore, songs, and lay dramas 
are full of it ; and they explain human as well aj^ 
animal friendships on this juinciple. Kven praC' 
tieijs which are (dearly dishon(‘st and sinful are at 
times justified on the same principle, or ra,ther by 
its abuse. Thus the more sordid Tibetan re<;<m- 
cilcs cheating to his conscience by naively convinc¬ 
ing himself that the jiersori whom he now attempts 
to defraud had previously swindled him ‘in a 
former existence,’ and that justice demands retri¬ 
bution. Congenital defects, even such as blind¬ 
ness, dumbness, and lameness, and also accidents 
are viewed as retributions due to tlie individual 
having in a {)revious life abused or sinned with the 
particular limb or organ now affected. Indeed 
this is the orthodox dogma of Buddha’s own teach¬ 
ing and forms the basis of the JfttdkaSy or (ales of 
the previous births of Buddha, which are diffusc'd 
by itinerant or friar Lamas, and greatly imprt'ss 
the peoj)le ; a few’ of the better-known .'Jdfahns in 
manuscript copy or in block-pi inted booklets form, 
with the manuals of ritual and divination, the 
chief bocjks of those 'I’ibetari laity who are able to 
read ; and they also form the subjtat of tin; chief 
dramas enacded by the laity, 

d’iiis wide-spread Ixdief in metempsychosis also 
influences tin; people in the treatment of their 
cattle and other dumb animals, riie}’' treat these 
exceptionally humanely, and life is seldom wan¬ 
tonly taken. The taking of animal life unneces¬ 
sarily, even for food, is largely prohibited, and, 
although in such a cold climate animal food is 
an essential staple of diet, t In; professional butchers 
are stigmatized assinin;rs and ai e the most despised 
of all classes in the country. Yet human prisoners 
are at tinn;s cruelly tortured and mutilated, 
possibly in .some measure after the example .s(;t by 
the Chinese, and j)OSsibly in some mea.sure as a 
deterrent from crime among a rather lawless 
people. But nearly every crime, even the most 
heinous, tin; murdering of a Jaima, may be con¬ 
doned by a fixed scale of fines ; and, when the line 
is not forthcoming, tlje punishment is inflicted, and 
the m isoner, if not actually killed, is .set free, muti¬ 
lated or jnaimcd (as there are no {)risons), to serve 
as a public warning to other evil-doers. Many of 
the maimed and blind beggars who swarm around 
Lhasa are criminals punished in this w'ay. 

The tolerant spirit of Buddhism 1ms, however, 
stamped more or less distinctly the national char¬ 
acter, the mildness of which contrasts strongly 
with the rough and semi-barbarous ext<;rior of the 
people, 'rcstimony to this trait is afforded by the 
ex})ericnces of all intimate observers of the people 
in their own country, as recorded by the present 
writer and otlmrs. Iluc, writing of tlie lay regent 
of Lhasa, describes him as a man wliose ‘ large 
features, mild and remarkably [)allid, breathed a 
trnlv royal majesty,’ while ‘his dark eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, were intelligent and gentle.’^ 

' See below, § 3 . 

2 Travels in 7\irtary, Thibet, and China‘s, Kn);. tr., il. 1G8. 


Similarly Bockhill and others have described many 
of the iieadmen and leading Lamas with whom 
they came into intimate contact.^ The spirit of 
consideration for others exnresses itself in many 
grateful acts of genuine politene.ss and kindness, 
'rihetans usually present a stirrnp-eup of wine to 
the dei)arting vi.sitor or traveller, bidding him 
(h)d-.speed and adding, ‘ May we be able to j)resent 
you with another as welcome on your return.’ 
The seller of an article other than eatables usually 
gives his hlc.ssing to the buyer in terms such as 
these : ‘ May good come upon you,’ ‘ May you live 
long,’ ‘ May no sickiu'ss hapnen,’ ‘ May you grow 
rich,’to w’hich the bu,\er replies with ‘Tlianks’— 
' Thug-rje chhe,' literally ‘(heat mercy,’ wdiich 
recalbs the French mciri tendered on similar 
oceasions, 

d'he personal names of botli hoys and girls are 
largely horrow'ed from mystical Buddhism—c.g., 

I)or-je-tshe-ring, ‘the thunder-bolt of long life,’ 
Dolma (spelt sgRokitui, the Tibetan translation of 
the Sanskrit name Tara, the Indian godde.ss of 
men-y); and the intluenee of this religions habit is 
also .seen in the names of various places. 

d'ho common oaths or plight.s 01 asseveration are 
mainly Buddhist in character. 'I’he oath most 
commonly used by merchants and the laity as an 
ass(;verati(m in orjlinary conversation is, ‘ Ily the 
Bowerful Saint’ (S.ikyamuni, i,e. Buddha), (U' ‘By 
the three Holiest Ones’— the Buddhist Trinity. 

The non-Bmldhist features and practices of the 
Tibetan religion, how’cver, are also conspicuous, 
and reflect tlieir pro-Buddhist cult, the shaman- 
istic Bon. The physical environment of their life, 
in their rigorous climate where they see Nalure in 
lier roughest mood, in pitiless fury of storms and 
cold, terrorizing the brave as w’ell as the timid, 
has impelled them to worshi]) the more obvious 
forces of N/iture as malignant (hmions which seem 
to wreck their fields an(.i Ihxks, and vex them 
with disea.se and di.saster. Their inveterate erav- 
rig for materijil protection against those malignant 
^^ods and demons, a.s they tliouglit them to he, has 
caused them to pin their faith on the eflieaey of 
charms and amuuds, which cherished ol>j(;(!ts are 
seen ev’erywherc dangling from the dr(;ss ot every 
man, woman, and (liild, not even excepting the 
Lamas themselves. These charms, as we have 
seen,^ are mostly sentences of Sanskrit texts 
horrow’cd from mystical Indian Buddhism, and 
they are sii])[)lemented by bodily and other relics 
of holy Lamas, such as hits (;f their dress, cnimhs 
Iropped by them, nail-parings, etc. ; and by these 
diarms the Tibetans believe that tliey muzzle or 
bind or banish the devils. 

A more cheerful and graceful side to their wor¬ 
ship i.s seen in their popular practice of planting 
the tall inscribed ‘ prayer-llags,’ which j[)ieturesquely 
llutter in the breeze around every village, and in 
he strings of in.serihed flaglets wTiieh flaunt from 
liouse-tops, bridges, sacred trees, and passes, and 
trom other place.s believed to be s})ecially infested 
by malignant syurits or sprites. 

As the people live in an atmosphere of the 
marvellous, no story is too absurd for them to 
credit, if only it is told by Lamas. They are ever 
on the outlook fur omens, and the everyday afhiirs 
of life are governed by a superstitious regard for 
lucky and unlucky days and tlic influences of nn- 
propitious planetary portents. Although s))eeial 
divinations are sought from professed astrologer 
Liuiias in the more .sei ious events in life—in birth, 
marriage, sickness, and death, and often in .sow ing, 
reaping, building, etc.—each layman determines 
for him.self the auguries for the more trivial matteri 

1 Sec, e.g., the description l)y the present writer of the rejfent 
ot Tibet (Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 401 f.). 

2 See art. Charms and Amulets (Tibetan). 
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of his ordinary business, for travelling, buying and 
selling, mending, etc.^ And yet we are apt to 
forget that Confucius and Cicero—to mention only 
these instances—believed in astrological auguries. 

Pilgrimages to sacred shrines are very i)opular ,2 
and little is thouglit of tlie hardships and expenses 
of long journeys for this mirpose. Every opnor- 
tunity is seized to visit c.clcbratod slirines ana to 
circumambulate the numerous holy buildings and 
sacred spots. 

Prayers ever hang upon the lips of the people in 
the intervals of their work and even during their 
work. But the prayers are addressed chielly to 
devils, threatening them with punishment tlirough 
the saints and deified Buddhas, or imploring them 
for freedom or release from their inflictions;* or 
they are plain, naive requests for aid in obtaining 
the good things of this life. At all spare times, 
day and night, the people ply their prayer-wheels 
{(J.V.), and tell their beads and mutter especially 
the mystic Sanskrit six-syllabled spell, Oih ma-ni 
pnd-mc Hum /, ‘ Om ! the jewel in the lotus Hum,' ^ 
the sentence which, they are led to believe, gains 
them their goal, the glorious heaven of eternal 
bliss, the paradise of the fabulous Buddha of Bound¬ 
less Light (Amitabha) or ‘the Boundless Life’ 
{Amitayus [7.1;.]). Yet with all their strivings the 
Tibetans seem never to obtain real peace of mind 
in religious matters. 

3. Bon or pre-Buddhist religion.— bhe aboriginal 
pre-Bu<ldhist religion of Tibet is called by the 
people Bon (pronounced Pon) ; and those who pro- 
less it are called Bon-pa, i.e. ‘the Bons.’ The 
meaning of the word is unknown. It is essentially 
a shamanist, devil-charming, necromantic cult 
with devil-dancing, allied to the Taoism of China, 
and, like the latter, has become largely intermixed 
with Bmldhist externals. But it stiil retains its 
essentially demonist character. It was actively 
sup[)ressed and its establishments were destroyed by 
tin; Tibetan rulers on their conversion to Ikuldhism 
from the 7 th cent. A.D. onwards, at the instigation 
of the LauiMs, as it indulged freely in animal and 
human sacrilices ; and it is still strictly forbidden 
by the Lanuiist hierarchy which holds the temporal 
rule in Central and Western Tibet. But it is still 
hu gely and openly professed over the greater part 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
])()pulous part of the country, which for many 
centuries has been under Chinese rule and outside 
the domination of the Grand Lfiiuas. Indeed it was 
an appeal by the people of these provin<;cs to 
China to protect them and tlnur Bon religion that 
induced the Chinese to administer these provinces 
on behalf of the Bons. This unsuspected fact of 
the wide prevalence of the Bon rciligion there was 
brought to light by W. W. Rockhill in his exten¬ 
sive travels in these i)rovinces,'^ where he found 
it to be much more poiuilar and prevalent than 
J.amaism. It was especially i)opular among the 
settleil agricultural people, whilst the nomads, 
whos(5 business led them into the territory of the 
Grand Lamas, were more attaithed to J.runaism. 
So numerous were its adlu'rciits that Bockhill 
estimated that about two-thirds of the population 
of Tibet were Bons. In Central and Western 
Tibet, where the repre.ssive policy of the Jaimas 
prevents the profession of the Bon cult, it is rare 
to meet with any Bon priest. The present writer 
has met only a few itinerant priests who were 
clandestinely performing their demonist rites for 
villages in remote places ; they were wholly illiter¬ 
ate and uncouth-looking men, exceptionally dirty, 
with long shaggy hair, and bedecked with little 


1 See art. Divination (Buddhist). 

2 See art. I’ilgrimaob (Buddhist), 5 (d). 

8 See art. Praykr (Tibetan). Sec art. Jbwkl (Buddhist), 

fi Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, pp. hS, 86f. 


tufts of wool and tiny Hags ; and they indulged in 
devil-dancing antics and incoherent chants. 

In Ea.stcrn Tibet, however, where they are free 
to practise their cult, the Bon prie.sts live in large 
nourishing monasteries, which they call goui-pas, 
like the Lamaist establishments ; and they have 
many images of gods and saints and demons 
generally resembling in appearance those of 
Lamaism, but bearing dillerent names. Their 
chief god they call gShen-rabs Mi-bo, who is 
reputed to be a deili(;d priest analogous to the 
Lamaist Padma Sambhava. They have bulky 
printial and MS books of ritual, which Kei'khill 
loiind to consist of a Sanskritic- jargon for the most 
part intersjiersed with other meaningless words. 
The {ireseiit writer obsmved that the words in 
.some of their MSS, which are written in the 
'ribetan scri[)t, were the Lamaist Sanskritic words 
spelt backwards : the lotus-jewel bjrmula of the 
Lamas ^ was spelt ‘ Muh-cm-pad ni-mo,' thus, while 
atti'.sting their borrowing from Lamaism, eiuiihasiz- 
ing their anti- laimai.st character, 'I'he suMistika also, 
which they use extensively, is invarialdy figure<l 
with its ends or ‘ feet’ turned in the; reverse direc¬ 
tion to tliat of the swustika [iroper (the feet of the 
latter turn to I he right in the direction of the sun’s 
course), and thus imlicate the Boii cult to be of a 
lunar character, which is evident not only fiom 
the bloody sacrilices, but also from the predomin¬ 
ance of the dragon-worship therein. 

A significant glimpse into the original character 
of the Bon cult is obtained from the Chinese annals 
of the 5 th and 6th (umturics A.D. {i.e. before the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet), where the 
rites of the Tibetans are described : 

‘The officers (Tibetan) are asseinliled onco every year for the 
lesser oath of fealty. They sacrifice slieep, doj^s, and monkeys, 
first breaking their legs, and then killing them afterwards, 
exposing the intestines and ('uLting tliein into pieces. The 
soreerers having lieen summoned, tiiey call on the gods of 
heaven and earth, of the mountains and rivers, of the sun, moon, 
stars and planets, saying : “ Should your hearts become changed, 
and your thoughts disloyal, the gotls w'ill see clearly and make 
you like these sheep and dogs.” Every three years there is a 
grand ('eremony, during which all are assembled in the middle 
of the night on a raised altar, on which arc spread savoury meats. 
The victhnn nacrijiced are me.ti, horses, oxen, and asses, and 
prayers are offered up in this form : “ Do .\'ou all with one heart 
and united strength cherish our native countr}'. The god of 
heaven and the spirit of the earth will l)oth know } our thoughts, 
and if you break this oath, they will cause your bodies to be cut 
into pieces like unto these vuitims.'' ’ 2 

Even in the Buddhist period, in the 8th cent. A.D., 
similar bloody rites were celebrated by tbe profess¬ 
ing Bmldhist king of I’ibet in concluding a treaty 
with the Chinese.* 

'I’he attire of the Boii priest in his special cele¬ 
brations'* is a coat of mail armour, from the 
shoulders of which project small Hags, and a high- 
crowned hat bordmed by effigies of human skulls 
and ornamented by flags and tufts of wool ; a 
sword and shield are in the hands to fight the 
demons. (The black-hatted devil-danccrs are of 
the lion sect.) On ordinary occasions they wear 
a red rolie, and occasiomilly have human skulls 
embroidered on their dress. Their hair is worn 
shaggy, and not tonsured like the Lamas. They 
offer on their altars wool and yak hair, and images 
of men and animals made of dough, presumahly, 
as shown by the jiresent writer, instead of the 
sacriliced animal of the primitive cult. 

Whifstthe pre.sent-day Bon religion has acquired 
many of the externals of Lamaism, many of the 
cleiueiitsof the old Bon religion have been iiicor- 
poratetl into the latter, just as so many of the 
pagan rites of Roman and Celtic heathendom have 

1 See art. Jkwri. (Bud'ihist), § 7 . 

2 S. W. Bushell, ‘Early History of Tibet from Chinese SourccH,' 
in JR AS, 1880, p. 411. 

•'» Cf. L. A. Waddell, ‘Ancient Historical Edicts at Ijhasa,’it? 
JR AS, 1909, p. 941. 

■* See the figure in L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 30 
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been incorporated into the later Cliristianitv. The 
reformed Lamaist Ctmrch of the Yellow-hat sect 
employ many rites which are transparently Bon, 
such as the necruinantic expellinf:^ of the death- 
demon and the demons of sickness, and much of 
their divination-rilnal. The unreformed Ued-hat 
sects practise (he old Bon rites to a much ^Mcatcr 
extent, including" tlie erection of masts attached 
to doj^cs’ and sheep’s skulls, to ‘bar the door’to 
the earth- and sky-demons.^ 

4. Lamaism and its sects and rites.—The various 
asj)ects of Lamaism and its sects and rites have 
already been described in previous articles. 

JaTKRATi'RK.— S. W. Busliell, ‘The Early Hiatory of Tibet 
from Chineae Sources ’ In .S', 1880, p. 435 fT. ; A. Griinwedel, 
Mytholo^ie des linddnisinns in Tibet xind der Mongolei^ Leipzig, 
nieO ; E. R. Hue, Travels in 'Tartari/, Thibet, and China, 
ISUt-Lfi, En^. tr., 2 voIh,, London, C. F. Koppeii, Die 

Unnaieche Uierarchie xind Kirche, Derlin, 1S50 ; C. R. Mark¬ 
ham, Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to TibeG, Lon¬ 
don, 1879 ; W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Ldnuts, do. 1891, 
‘Tibet from Chinese Sourc^es,’ in JRAS, 1891, pp. F 2 '.)l, Diary 
of a Joximey throxigh Mongolia and Tibet in 1S9I and JS'.iS, 
Waahinffton (Smithsonian Inst.), 1894, Notes on the Ethnology 
of Tibet, do. 1896 ; E. Schlagintweit, Bxiddhism. in 'Tibet, 
Leipzig, 18(53 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, I>ondoti, 
1895, Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1906, ‘ liuddha’a Diadem,’ in 
Ostasiatische Zritschrift,\. [1912-13] 133-168, ‘ Dhiirayi Cult in 
Luddhism,’ 16 . ii. [1913-14] 166-195, ‘ Dharayia translated from 
Tibetan,’in/A xliii. [1914] 37-95. L. A. WaDDELI.. 

TIME.— I. Introductory.—Tem])oral eluiraeter- 
istics are amonf^ the most fundamental in the 
objects of our oxi)erience, and therefore cannot 
be detined. We must start iiy admitting that 
we can in certain cases jndf^e that one experienced 
event is later tlian another, in the same immediate 
way as we can judj^e that one seen object is to tlie 
right of anotlicr, A good example of the immedi¬ 
ate judgment in (piestion is when we hear a tune 
and judge that of two notes, both of which (Hiine 
in our specious present, one j)rece(le3 tin; otlier. 
Another direct judgment about earlier and later 
is made in genuine memory. On these relations 
of before and after which we immediately recognize 
in certain objects of our experience all further 
knowledge of time is Imill. 

It must he noticed that the relation, as given in 
exj)erieiu*e, eonneets wluit we may call protensive 
events, i.e. events that liavc; some duration, and 
not momentary events or moments. We are not 
directly aware of events witliout (hiration, still 
less of moments of empty time, and tlierefore are 
not directly aware of the relations between such 
objects. Alomentary events, moments of time, 
and the rt'lations whieli order them in a series are 
all known only after a long proee.ss of reflexion, 
abstraction, and intellectual construction. 4 'liis 
does not necessarily im))ly that they do not exist 
in nature, still less that tliey are subjective and 
arbitrary ; all that is meant at present is that they 
are not the objects of direct awareness. Again we 
must notice that the relations of before, after, and 
simultaneous with, as given in experience, are not 
mutually exclusive. Lrotensive events may very 
well overlap, and tlierefore we must recognize that 
the most general relation hetween them is that of 
partial precedence or consequence. Of course, 
when we become familiar with the conception of 
momentary events and see how convenient it is, 
W’e tend to define partial precedence in terms of 
tliem and tlieir relat ion of total precedence. But 
the ojiposile direction must he followed if w'e want 
to start with the experienced facts and trace the 
logical devclojmient from (hem of the scientific 

1 Buddhism of Tibet, p. 484 f. 

2 See artL Abbot (Tibetan); AtIha ; HimitAn, ItcDnniSM in; 
Cklihacy (Tibetan); Charms and Amudkts (Tibetan) ; Cmortbn ; 
Dkath and Dispuhal ok thk Dkad (Tibetan); Dkmons and Spirits 
(Tibetan); Divination (Luddbist); Festivals and F'ast.s 
(Tibetan); Images and Idols ('rihetan); Incarnation (Tibetan) ; 
Initiation (Tibetan); Jkwki. (Buddliist); Lamaihm ; Lotdh 
(Indian); PadmahaSibiiava ; Praykr (Tibetan), 


notion of time. We must take the experienced 
relation of partial precedence as fundamental and 
define niomeiitary events, moments, and the re¬ 
lation of total precedence in terms of partial pre¬ 
cedence and events of finite duration. 

That such a course is possible is shown by the 
fact that it has recently oeen follow ed to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion by Norhert Wiener in the Trans- 
actiom of the Camhridcfe Philosophical Society, and 
by A. N. Wiiitehead in liia Princijtles of Natural 
Knowlcdye,. We may compare the duration of ex¬ 
perienced events wdth the extension of visible and 
tangible objects, and the relation of partial pre- 
cedcnci; with the partial overlajiping of twaT ex¬ 
tended objects in the licld of vision. The jiroblem 
of defining momentary events, moments, and the 
serial relation of before and after in terms of pro- 
tensive events and partial precedence is closely 
comparable to that of defining material points, 
geometrical points, and the relations of before and 
after on a .straight line in terms of extended objects 
and their jiartial overlapping. The problem for 
time is, how ever, easier than that for space, because 
in the former w e have only to deal with a relation 
tliat generates a one-dimensional series, wdiilst 
w'ith the latter tlie experienced facts force us to 
define a three-dimensional manifold. 

2. Time and space.—The analogy between time 
and space has Ioi»g been recognized ; and it wall be 
useful to consider at this point just how’ far it goes 
and where it is snjiposed to break down. Let us 
consider the likenesses and the alleged ditierences. 

(rt) Likenesses. — (1) Most objects of immediate 
exi>crience possess a kind of magnitude called 
ex tensity, and sudi objects st and in certain im- 
niediately recognizable relations to otlier objects 
of the same sense experienced along with them¬ 
selves. Also the parts of any one such object have 
relations of this kind to each other. Similarly the 
objects of our ex}>erience have anotlicr kind of 
magnitude ealletl protensity or duration. Such 
objects have to others of the same kind the re¬ 
lation of Jiartial (or, in special cases, total) pre¬ 
cedence, and this relation can he recognized im¬ 
mediately. Likewise the parts of a single specious 
present can he seen to have this relation to each 
other. 

(2) 'I’he relations in each case have magnitude. 
Just as one object in the field of view can be more 
to the right of another than a third, so one event 
in the field of memory or in tlie specious present 
can precede another event by a longer interval 
than .‘^onie third one. 

( 3 ) In eaeli region there is the same close and 
peculiar connexion hetween the kind of magnitude 
posse.sscd by the terms and the kind possessed by 
the relations. It is possible to say that the in¬ 
terval hetween two events A and P is as long as 
the duration of some event C, just as it is possible 
to say tliat the distance hetween two sticks laid 
in the same straight line is the same as the length 
of some third stick. 

( 4 ) It is commonly believed that, wdien the 
analysis is made into moments and momentary 
events, all the events in the history of the world 
fall into their places in a single series of moments. 
So too it is sujiposed that, when the analysis is 
made into material and geometrical points, all the 
jioints in the world take their jilaces in a single 
three-dimensional series of geometrical points.^ 

[b) Alleged differences. —( 1 ) It is commonly held 
that all events have tem[)oral relations to each 
otlier, but that psychi(’al events have no spatial 
relation.s. This is denied by a small number of 
philosophers, notably by Samuel Alexander. 

1 We shall consider later what the Theory of Relativity has to 
say ns to the Impossibility of separating- time and space and as 
to the notion of one single time-series. 
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Without quentioninf? the possibility of correlating 
psychical events >vith positions in space, we must 
nold that this alleged diil'erenco is a genuine one. 
If in introspection we do contemplate our states 
of mind in tlie same sense as in perception we con¬ 
template other objects, it seems clear that our 
states of mind show no trace of being extended or 
standing in spatial relations, but do have duration 
and stand in temporal ones. Alexander would, 
however, deny that we can contemplate our state.s 
of mind. If this be so, it would of course be quite 
j)0ssible that we shouhl fail to become aware of the 
spatial chaiacteristics of our mental states, even 
though they [)ossess them ; but of course we have 
no right to pass fiom this merely negative position 
to the conclusion that they actually do possess 
them. Alexander’s positive reasons are bound up 
with a large and complex metaphysical theory into 
which we cannot here enter. In any case the 
present dillcrence is merely an external one, and 
would not allect the essential similarity of space 
and time. 

( 2 ) A much more important point is that time 
is said essentially to involve the distinction 
between past, j)resent, and future as well as that 
between before and after. Now notliing in space 
obviously corresponds to these distinctions in time. 

( 3 ) Closely connected with this alleged diHerenct* 
are a number of rather vague statements often 
made—e.^., that parts of sjtace co-exist, but that 
only the present moment exists. 

Those two supposed dillerences between space 
and time may be treated together. They rest 
largely on confusions into which it is very natural 
to fall. The distinction between past, present, 
and future is not one wdiicli, like that between 
luifore and after, lies wholly in tlie experienced 
objects, but is one that rests on the relations 
between experienced objects and the states of 
mind in which they are experienced. To begin 
with, the distinction between presmit and not- 
present at any rate may bo usefully compared 
with that between here and elsewhere in space. 
Here means near my body; elsewhere means 
distant from my body. If we want an analogy to 
tlio distinction hctweiui past and future, we can 
lind one in the distinction between things before 
and things behind our body. It is true, however, 
that this anahjgy is incomplete, and that for an 
important reason, though one extraneous to the 
nature of time. The reason is that our practical 
and cognitive relations towards the future are 
(lifTerent from those towards the past. We know 
a part of tlie past at any rate directly by memory, 
but we know the future only indirectly by probable 
inference. There is no analogy to this in space ; 
our knowledge of what is behind our body is of 
the same kind and of the same degree of certainty 
as our knowledge of what is in front of it. But 
we may imagine that a distinction like that 
between past and future would have arisen for 
space also, if we had been able to see straight in 
front of us but had never been able to turn our 
heads or our bodies round. 

The distinction is sometimes drawn that the past is fixed and 
unalterable, while the future depends, in part at any rate, on 
our volitions. In what sertse is tni.s true? 

Without involvinpf ourselves in eoiitrover.sies a]>out free will 
and determinatiof), vve may at least assume that the laws of 
logic apply to propositions about the future. Ucnce any 
proposition asserting the oecurrence of any future event must 
be true or false, and cannot bo both. In that sense the future 
is 08 determinate as the past. But two points have to be 
noticed, (i.) However much 1 may know about the laws of 
nature, I cannot make probable inferefioes from the future to 
the past, because ( am not directly accjuainted with the future, 
but I can make probable inferences from the past to the future; 
i.«., although every possible proposition about the future is 
even now determinately true or false, I may be able to judge 
now, from my knowledge of the past and present and of the 
laws of nature, that some propositions about future events are 
much more likely to be true than others. (It must of course 


be remembered in this connexion that a proposition that is 
actually false may be much more likely to \)o true on mv 
present itiformalion than one that is a<',tually true.) (ii.) I 
know with regard to certain classes of events tiiat sueh events 
never occur urilcss preeetied Ijy a desire for tlu‘ir oe('urrene,e, 
and that such desires are generally followed by the o( I'urrenee 
of the corresponding events. But the existetiee of a desin- for 
X does not iner<‘ase the probability that x Ac.v hapi>ene(l. If it 
did we might be said to ntTect the past in exa(;Lly the same 
sense in which we are said to affect the future. Thus the 
assertion that we can affect the future hut not the past seems 
to come down to this : (a) that j)ropositior)8 about tlie future 
can be inferred to he highly probable from a knowledge of the 
past and present, hut not conversely, heeause of our lack of 
direct acquaintance with the future;'and {(>) that the general 
law's connecting a desire for x with tlie occurrence of x always 
contain x as a conseiiuent and never as an antecedent. 

3. Relation of time to logic.—This brings us 
to the very important question of the relation of 
time to logic. If we say of any event e that it is 
present, this proposition will generally he false, 
and will be true only at one moment. It seems, 
then, as if the trntli of the pro[)osition altered 
with time. Any other proposition asserting the 
occurrence of an event—c.^., Queen Anne is dead 
—seems to he equally at the mercy of time. Then 
again there seem to be other propo>itions that are 
totally independent of time— e.gr., 2x2 = 4 . These 
are sometimes called eternal truths; tliey always 
state relations between nniversals, and all our a 
priori knowledge is of such firopositions. Lastly, 
there are nropositions which essentially involve 
time, but claim to apply to any time; c.f/., ^vhen- 
ever it rains and I am out without my umbrella, I 
get wet. Thus, on the face of it, there seem to be 
tlireo kinds of propositions as regards relation to 
time: (1) eternal truths, which are independent 
of time because they deal with the timeless re¬ 
lations of timeless ohjiicts; (2) hyjiotheticals 

asserting temporal relations between classes of 
events—these contain an essential reference to 
time, but not to any particular time ; ( 3 ) proiiosi- 
tions which assert tlie occurrence of particular 
events, and which seem to be true at certain times 
and bilse at all others, though tliis is not really so. 

There are two rxiints to notice about tlie last class of pro¬ 
positions. (a) All propositions about events essentially contain 
a reference to time, and all projiositions about particular events 
essentially contain a reference to the particular time at whic.h 
the event happens. This reference is not always made explicit; 
but, until this has been done, wo cannot say that the verl)al 
form stands for any definite proposition, {b) We have to dis¬ 
tinguish lietween the time at which a judgment is made and 
the time involved in the proposition that is judged. When the 
latter is not made explicit in the verbal expression of the 
judgment, it is a convention of language to assume that the 
time in the proposition is intended to ho that at wiiich the 
judgment is asserted. Thus, if 1 say ‘It i.s raining,’ this verbal 
expression, since it clearly intends to refer to a particular 
event, is incomplete and stands for no definite projiosition ; 
for it says nothing about the time at wliicli it rains. It there¬ 
fore seems t<i he sometimes true and sonietiines false. But, os 
actually asserted, the words would he taken to express mv 
judgment of the proposition, ' It is raining at the time at which 
I say “ It is raining.”' And this proposition is timeU'SHly true 
or false, But)ject to a furthc'r correction which we shall add in 
a moment. In fact, whenever we are told that a proposition is 
sometimes true and sometimes false, we know that we are 
dealing with an incomplete statement about an event, and 
that the real state of affairs is that a propositional function of 
the form happens at f’gives true jiropositions for some 
values of i and false projiositions for other values. But the 
propositions themselves are timelessly true or false. 

It is important to notice that in practice there 
is always the pos.sibility of any verbal statement 
about events, no matter how carefully [)ut, being 
sometimes true and sometimes false. We are not 
directly aNvare of moments of time, and so can date 
events only by other evemts. And the persons 
who read or hear our verbal expressions may know 
only by some description the event which we use 
for purposes of dating. Now we can never be 
certain theoretically that only one unique event 
answ'ers to any descri})tion however comjilicated, 
and often there is real ambiguity in practice. 
Take, «.</., the amended expression ottered above: 
‘ It is raining at the time at which 1 say “ It is 
raining.’” To any reader of this article the. 
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expression remains am])i;j;uous, lu'cause he knows 
the event tliat is used for datin^^ only by tlie very 
ambiguous deseii[)ti()n, ‘ The writer’s statement of 
tlie words “It is raining”’—a description whie.li 
applies to dozens of ditlerent events. In praeti(;e 
tlie difliculty is solved in conversation by the fact 
that all the manifold circumstances under which 
the particular conversation takes place go into the 
destTiption and make it practically unambiguous. 
In writing, the ditlicnlty is solved practi(^ally by 
using as the origin of dates some event, .such as 
the birth of (Christ, wliose full description is so 
complicated that it is almost certain that only one 
event answers to it. But the theoreti(;al dilliiuilty 
remains, and so we are tempted to say that any 
proposition about events is sometimes true and 
sometimes false. But the projier thing to .say is 
that any verbal exjiression referring to events, no 
matter how carefully put, always runs a theo¬ 
retical risk of ambiguity-—it might with equal 
proiuiety make one reader think of one proposition 
which i.s true, and another of another proposition 
which is false. 

We can now apply these general results to the 
special ease of events being sometimes future, and 
tlien present, and linally past. The statement 
is present’ is essentially inconqilete and ambigu¬ 
ous, for, as we loosely say, it i.s sometime.s true 
and sometimes false. The first thing, then, is to 
fill in the special time involved in the proposition. 
We then get ‘«is [uesent at where t is some 
definite moment fixed by some system of dating 
from a well-known and presumably unicjue event. 
What does this statement mean? Assuming that 
there are such things a.s moments, it means that e 
is at the moment t in an analogous way to that in 
which an object is at a position in space. The 
statement ‘ e is present at t ’ may be compared with 
the statement ‘ Mr. Asipiith is present at the meet¬ 
ing,’ which means that his body is in the place 
where the meeting is held. In all complete .state¬ 
ments of the form ‘e is at ^ ’ we must understand 
the word ‘is’ as standing for a timeless copula, 
and distinguish it from the ‘is’ of the present 
tense, which is contrasted with ‘was’ and ‘will 
be.’ Let u.s denote the ‘ is ’ of the pre.sent ten.se liy 
‘ i.s now.’ 'fhen the statement ‘ e is now [iresent ’ is 
an inconijdcte statement which is interjueted in 
use to mean ‘ e is at (or occupies) the same moment 
as my assertion that it is now' jiresent’; ‘e is now 
pjist' = ‘^ w'as i)rescnt’ = ‘ e is at a moment earlier 
than my assertion that e is now jiast.’ Similarly, 
‘e will be r)resent’=‘e is now future’ = ‘e is at a 
moment suiisequeiit to my statement that e is now 
future,’ Idle laws of logic are of course concerne<l 
w itli the timeless copula, and they presuppose tliat 
statements containing tenses are reduced in tlie 
way suggested above. 

4. Past, present, and future.—We see, tlien, 
tliat tlie real source of the distinction betw'een past, 
uesent, and future, and of tlie dill’erence here 
jetAveen time and space, is that our judgments as 
w'ell as the events judged about are in time, whilst 
our judgments about tilings in space are not in any 
obvious sense in space. These three distinctions 
correspond to the tliree jiossible temporal relations 
between our judgments and the events wdiicli our 
judgments are about. These distinctions are im- 
i)ortant, and they have been enshrined in language 
oecause they are correlated witli important epis¬ 
temological and psychological din’erences. Some 
.state.s of mind aie es.sentially contemporary with 
their objects—e.c/., the immediate awarene.ss of 
visual .sense-data when I open my eyea.^ Other 
Mt is better for the present not to call these states of mind 
either perceptions or sensations, because the object of a percep¬ 
tion is i^cnerally supposed to bo a physu'al object or its state, 
and this may exist millions of years before the perception— e.g., 
the percejjtion of a distant star. Similarly, to call these states 


states are essentially later than tlieir objects— 
memories. If we exclude the possibility of prophecy, 
w'e may state the important epistemological pro¬ 
position that all states of mina which give us an 
immediate knowdedgo of exi.stents are cither con¬ 
temporary w'itli, or later than, their objects. 

It is inij)ortant to notice that these statements 
are not merely analytic. There is a psychical diller- 
ence betw een memories and awarenesses of contem¬ 
porary sense-data whiidi is open to introsjiection 
(though, of cour.se, there may be marginal eases 
wlicrc tlie dillercnce falls below the threshold of 
distinguishability), so that the statement that the 
former succeed and the latter are contemporary 
with their objects is a synthetic proposition. 

We must, moreover, take into account the facts 
dcscrihe<l in ps^'chology as the specious pre.sent. 
In the first place, w'e must say that, if an object be 
known directly by a state of mind w hich succeeds 
it by more than a certain short time t, which seems 
to he fairly constant for a given individual, the 
state counts introspectivcly as a memory, and the 
object is judged to oe jiast. If the period between 
the object and the direct awareness of it be not 
greater than f, the aw’areness does not count foi 
introspection as a memory, and the object is judged 
to be present. To say, then, that an object has 
been present and is now jiast means that {a) it is 
(timelessly) the ohiect of an immediate awareness 
which succeeds it by less than t, and [h) that my 
statement ‘ It is now past ’ succ'ceds it by more 
than t. We have still, how ever, to consider what is 
meant by the presentness of a state of mind. This 
seems to mean that, if a state of mind be the object 
of an act of introspection wdiich siujceeds it by le.ss 
than a certain short period, the state presents a 
certain peculiar (;haracteristic which it does iiol 
j)resent to any later act of introsp(;etion. 

We can now deal with such statemeuts as that 
only the pre.sent exists, or that the present is a 
mere transition from one inlinite non-existent to 
another. The.se phrases are mere rlietoric rooted 
in confusions. It is perfectly true, of cour.se, that 
the whole history of tlie w’orld is not a complex of 
co-existing parts (in the sen.se of parts existing at 
the same time), as a table is. But this does not 
mean that it is not a whole, or that one part of it 
exists any les.s than any other part. To say that 
X no longer exists, or does not yet exist, simply 
means that it occupies a moment before or after 
my statement about it. At another moment I 
may make another statement of the same verbal 
form about x, and, since this no longiu stands for 
the same proposition, it may no longer he true {i.e. 
no longer stand for a true firojiosition). But thi.s 
involve.s no change in x itself. That x exists at a 
certain moment simply means that x occupies that 
moment, and tliis is timelessly true. Similarly, 
the fact that thi.s moment has a certain temporal 
relation to any delinite assertion that I may make 
about X is timelessly a fact. That it has dilferent 
and incom])atihle temporal relations to various 
assertions of the same verbal form made by me is 
also timele.ssly true, and is not merely comjiatible 
with but also a necessary consequence of x'a exist¬ 
ence at its own moment. An event must continue 
to be, if it is to continue to stand in relations; the 
battle of Hastings continues to precede the battle 
of Waterloo, and therefore both these events must 
eternally be at their own resjiective moments. 
That both have ceased to be present merely means 
that they precede any assertion that I or my con¬ 
temporaries can make about them ; that botli w'ere 
once pre.sent merely means that both are contem¬ 
porary with some assertions made about them. 

of mind sensations would lead to nu.sundorHtaridinp;9, owinjf to 
the ambiguities of that word and the widely held belief that 
Ben.sations do not have objects. 
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The fallacy which we have to avoid is that of 
confusinj^ two dill'ercrit senses of co-existeiico. In 
one sense the parts of any related whole co-exist; 
in anotlier only those events that occupy the same 
moment of time co-exist. It is clear that tlio whole 
course of history does not co-exist in the second 
sense, and it is tliou/^dit that this prevents it from 
co-existing in the lirst. Yet this is necessarily 
false, since it is admitted that events do have and 
continue to have temporal relations, and therefore 
they must form a related whole all of whose parts 
have being. The confusion is increased by the 
belief that past, present, and future are essential 
characteristics of objects in time in the same way 
as before and after are, instead of being analysable 
into the temporal relations of states of mind and 
their objects.^ 

When it is once recognized that tlie whole course 
of events is in a certain sense a tot urn simuly it 
becomes easy to see the answer to the famous theo¬ 
logical problem : How can God’s foreknowledge of 
men’s actions be compatible with the freedom of 
men’s wills? The answer is as follows. Whether 
men’s wills be free or not, every man’s future actions 
are as completely determinate as his past ones; this 
is a mere consequence of the laws of logic. If inde- 
termijiism be true, then no amount of knowledge 
about events previous to a moment G and about 
the general laws of nature or the particular habits 
of a man, will enable us or even (Jod to infer with 
certainty what the man’s volition at t actually 
is, although it is eternally perfectly determinate. 
Tliese two statements are clearly quite compatible. 
Finally, in spite of the fact that God cannot infer 
the man’s volition at G may at any and every 
moment be directly aware of it in i)recisely the 
same way as we are aware directly (and not merely 
inferentially) of certain events through memories 
which are themselves later events. The facts that 
at a certain moment G have a state of 

mind whose immediate object is the volition of a 
man at some later moment and tliat no amount 
of knowledge of events before G would enable Him 
to iyifer the volition at G» perfectly compatible ; 
and they cease to be even paradoxical when we 
compare the case of memory and note that there is 
no essential ditrereuce between past, present, and 
futuie.‘ 

5. Reality of time.—A great many philoso])hers 
have been concerned to deny the reality of time. 
Their aiguments fall into two groups: (1) those 
that dc})end on the su]>poscd inlinity and continuity 
of time, and are therefore e(inairy applicable to 
space; and (2) those that dcjiend on the 8ui>posed 
peculiarities of time— e.g., on the distinction of past, 
present, and future. Jlcfore considering the argu¬ 
ments in detail, it will be useful to make some 
quite general rellexions. 

(i.) It is a matter of direct inspection that the 
immediate objects of some of our states of mind 
have temporal characteristics. It is as certain that 
one note in a heard melody is after another in the 
same specious present and that each has some 
duration as that some oVqects in my field of view 
are red or square and to the right or left of each 
other. It is then quite certain that soine objects 
in the world have temporal characteristics, viz. the 
immediate objects of .some states of mind. Now 
it is also certain that tliese objects exist at least 
as long as I am aware of them, for, in such cases, 
I am Obviously not aware of nothing. Hence 
there cannot be anything self-contradictory in the 
temporal charactei istics found in these objects, for 
otherwise we should have to admit the existence of 

1 The point can perhaps he made clearer by reflecting that a 
tun ; has a pattern in time in exactly the same sense as a wall¬ 
paper has a pattern in Hpace. 

3 We can, of course, remember nuich that we could not infer. 
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objects with incompatible characteristics. Hence 
there is no obvious reason why temporal character¬ 
istics should not also ajijdy to what is not the 
immediate object of any state of mind. It follows, 
then, that criticism cannot reasonably be directecl 
against temporal characteristics as such, but only 
against the descriptions that we give of the (emporal 
characteristics of experienced objects, and the con 
elusions that we draw from them or the construc¬ 
tions that we base on them. And arguments that 
refer to the infinity and (‘ontinuity of time are 
really directed again.st a construction based on 
what we conceive to be the essential chai acteristics 
of the time element which is undoubtedly present 
in the objects that we experience ; for we are not 
directly aware of infinite duration or of the con¬ 
tinuity—in the mathematical sense—of time. If 
M’e suppose that such criticisms are successful, the 
conclusion ought not to bo either that reality has 
no temporal characteristics (for it is ipiite certain 
that at least some parts of it have), or that time, 
as an inference or construction extending the 
temporal char tcteristics of experienced objects to 
others, is unreal (for this goes much too far). The 
only justifiable conclusion would be that one 
particular way of describing and extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects is 
unsatisfactory, and that it behovc.s us to look for 
a better one. 'I'liis point has not commonly been 
grasped by philosopliers who claimed to dis})rove 
the reality of time. 

(ii.) It is thus obviously of importance to be 
clear as to what is the iiarticular view of time 
that is attacked by special argnimmts. The 
important distinction for us to make is this : it 
is possible to hold {a) that there is a series of 
moments of time, and that events occupy some 
of them but are distinct from them, and have 
temporal relations to each other in virtue of those 
which subsist between the moments that they 
occupy; or (b) that there are no such things as 
moments distinct from events, hut that events 
really do have direct lem])oral ndations to each 
other ; or (c) that there ar(i no moments, and that 
even events only oppear to have tenqioral relations 
to each other. It is chnirlv })0 sihle to deny {a) 
without denying {h). To uo this can hardly be 
called denying the reality of ti/ne; it should 
rather be called denying the al>solute theory of 
tinu* in favour of the relative tln'ory. It is only 
philosophers who deny both (o) and (0) and support 
(c) who can strictly be said to deny the reality 
of time. It is (juite possible, however, tliat some 
arguments might he eipially fatal to (a) and to (b). 

It will be well at this point to eay what we can about the 
controverHy between ahsolutistH and relativistH. The absolute 
theory strictly means that temporal relations between eventt 
are reffarded as compounded out of two relations—(1) that of 
an event to the moment of time which it occupies, and (2) the 
relation of before and after between mornentH of time. The 
relative' theory holds t iiat there are no moments, but that 
temporal relations hold directly between events. Its most 
important philosoithical upholder is Leibniz, thou^'-h he goes 
a good w'ay fart.her in the direction of (c); it is also held, with 
a good deal of mi.sunderstanding and confusion, by many 
modern physici.sts of a philosophical bent. We may say that 
tlie relative theory stand.s at one remove, and the absolute 
theory at two removes, from what w'e find in the ohjccts of 
immediate exjierience. Here we lind, as we have seen, events 
of Unite duration and relations of ]mrtial jirecedence. The 
relative theory replaces these obji-cts by serie.s of momentary 
events of no duration, and the relations by those of total 
precedence and simultaneity. The absolute theory takes the 
farther step of introducing a new set of entities, viz. moments 
which have no duration and stand in relations of total preced¬ 
ence but never of simultaneity, and a new relation, viz. that 
between a momentary event and the moment whic^h it occupies. 

Neither theory has been very accurately stated by most of 
its supporters ; c.f/., NewTon, the chief upholder of the absolute 
theory, was mainly concerned with the measurement of time 
and the desire for a constant rate-measurer. But the two 
theories, when thought out, may be reduced to what has been 
stated above. We may say at once that we know of no way of 
deciding conclusively between the two. But, although moments 
and momentarv states 7nai/ exist, wo now' know that all their 
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work can be done by certain lo^'-ieal fund ions of nothin}^' bu 
evenlR of (inite duniiion and their relations of partial prc' 
cedence. Hence both theories may be said to sin by assuMun<r 
entities \vhi(d\ are not necessary to science atvi cannot be eitbe 
directly or imlirc'ctly veritiod (viz. inoinentarv events in tin 
relative theory, and inoments in the absolute the-'ry'), and the 
absolute theory is the \sor.so 8inr)er of the two. As certair 
log-ical fund ions of what act ually exists (viz. certain da.s.ses ol 
classes of evmts), nionierits do exist; hut whether there also 
e.xists anythin),'- leaving the same lof:;ioal relations hut of the 
type of in(li\ idiials and not of that cjf classes of classes it seems 
totally impossihle to determine. It is, however, often con¬ 
venient to continue to speak in terms of mometjls, and this 
is harmless for Die reasons given aliove. 

We (tin now deal with the special ar^^uiiients 
a^^■linst titjic. 

(I) 'Those liased on it.s .suppo.sed inlinity coininonly 
(•oiifus(‘ iiiliiilfy with endlessness. They ^anierally 
proceed on tiie assumjition that wliat is meant hy 
tlie inlinity of lime is that it lias mdlher a first 
nor a hast niorneiifc. Ihit this would he perfectly 
eompatihle witli tlte wliolo course of time lastin^^ 
for no more than a second. 'Tlie fractions hetweeii 
0 and 1, arraiipeil in order of ma<j:nitude, luive 
neither a lirst nor a last term, and yaa the interval 
between any two of them i.s less than unity. But 
all attempts to prove that time or the scries of 
events must have an end fail. So do attemjits to 
prove; tlial tljey cannot have ends. 'The most 
celebrated ai'^aiment on both sides of this question 
i.s contained in Kant’s first antinomy. Hi.s 
ar^,uinient ap:aiii.sb the endlessness of time, inter¬ 
preted as charitably as possible, comes to tiie 
statement that, because there are delinite points 
in the time-series—in j^articular, the jioint which 
we liave reached wlieri we read Kant’s argument— 
therefore the series must liave a dehnite he^^inninj.^ 
point. OtluTwise, Kant says, the series of events 
could never have reached the delinite point whi(*h 
it admittedly has reached. 'The ar^oiment is, of 
course, a complete Tion-scquitur, for it practienlly 
amounts to sayin;^^ that a series cannot have anj/ 
definite term unless it has end points. And tins 
is sutliciently refuted l>y eonsidcuin/.,^ that (h(' 
niimher + 2 is jierfectly definite, altliou^di the scuies 
of nuinhers with si^uis has neitlier a lirst nor a last 
term. 

Ar;4uments to prove that time or tlie series of 
events in time cannot have a bc^iiiriin^" are 
jicrliaps more plausible. It is dillicult for us 
jisychologically to imagine a first event or a first 
moment, liecause all the events that we can 
renieniber have boon preceded hy others. Also 
there are sjiccial difficulties connecte<l with causa¬ 
tion in tlie notion of a first event, which do not 
ap])ly to a first moment or to a last event. A 
first evtuit is one whieli no event precedes, though 
there may of course be moments tliat preectie a 
first ev(*nt. Now, the only [ilausihle general 
proposition about causation .seems to be that, if 
tlie whole universe were completely quie.scent for 
a finite time, it could not begin to change.^ This 
means that, if the universe be in the same state 
at any two moments t. and t., and at all moments 
between them, it will be in Uie same state at all 
moments later than Now, to say that a change 
ha{)])ens at means that, if the state of the uni- 
ver.se at he .Vj, and if it abso be at any later 
moment fo, then there is a moment between and 

at wlii( h its state is dilTerciit from s^. It follow's 
from this definition that to say that a lirst event 
hapjiens at t involves that the nniverse has been 
in the same state for a finite time before t. And 
this is contrary to our j)ro[)osition about causation. 
If, then, we accept this proposition as an a priori 
truth, there cannot be a first event, though there 
might he a first event in certain isolated parts of 
the universe {e.g., the creation of the world) pjni- 
vided that there had never been a first event in 

The universe here must be taken to include God, if there 
be one. 


other parts [c.g., in the mind of God). But, of 
course, tliere remains the doubt whether oiir axiom 
about cau.sation be nob a mere jirojudice mas¬ 
querading as an a priori law. 

It must be carefully noted that, if there be a 
fir.st event, there need not bo a first moment of 
time, and that, if there he a lirst moment of time, 
there need not be a first event. Again, if there 
he a first moment of time and no first (wcnl, either 
there might he no moment, except the first, that 
was not occupied by an event, or tlieii* miglit be 
a duration unocciqiied by events. These con- 
.scquenccs follow from the continuity of time, 
and have ofttui been overlooked hy pidlosophers 
ignor.ant of the mat hematical theory of continuity. 

Leibniz based his main argument ag-iinst the 
absolute theory of time on the fact that, if it 
were true, there might be a period, linitt; or in¬ 
finite, before any event happened. 'This period 
mast be definite*; and yet, the moments ot tim(‘ 
having no intrinsic dilTerence, tliore is no reason 
wliy it should be ended or limiled hy one moment 
rather than another. If, on the other hand, we 
avoid this hy as.siiming that there is an event at 
every moment of time, there is no reason for 
a.ssuming both events and moments, for the series 
of events will .suffice. 

This argument is a sound one against assuming 
that there moments, though it certainly cannot 
disprove that there may be moments, ff there 
wore moments, they would doubtless have intrinsic 
(lifTerences, though we could not discover them ; 
we must further recognize some ultimate facts, 
amt one of these might he that the course of events 
is preceded by siicli and such a duration of empty 
time. 

We may sum up our conclusions as follows. 
.Arguments to disprove the reality of time from 
its inlinity and continuity cither confine them- 
iclves to criticizing infinity and continuity as 
Dicli or introduce considerations about causality. 
Argutiients of the first kind would he e((ualiy 
fatal to any infinite or (;ontinuous series, and 
therefore prove too mmfii, for tiiey would destroy 
the s(‘ries of real numbers. And we now know 
hat all such arguments do rest on confusions and 
on an insufficient analysis of the notions of infinity 
and continuity. 'There is therefore no reason why 
tiie series of moments at any rate should not he 
either (a) endle.ss or (b) of infinite length, 'fhe 
second set of arguments can apj)ly only to events 
and not to the supposed series of moments, 
because causation is concerned with events and 
not with emjit}'^ time. We saw that, if a certain 
dausihle axiom about change be true, there cannot 
>e a lirst event. 'This would not, however, prove 
that the whole series of events has lasted for an 
infinite time, though the present writer knows of 
no objection to such a possibility. There is no 
more objection to the series of events being end¬ 
less than to any other series being eiidles.s—i.c., 
there is none at all. The result is that all danger 
of a valid antinomy against time vanishes, (i.) 
Whether the axiom about change be true or not, 
it is equally possible that the series of moments 
shall he (a) endless or terminated, and {b) of finite 
or of infinite lengtli. (ii.) If the axiom about 
change be true, the scries of events cannot have 
a beginning, but may {a) have an end or not, and 
{b) lie of finite or of infinite lengtli. 

(2) Arguments ag^ailist the reality of time which 
turn on the distinction of past, jiresent, and 
future may be dealt with shortly. One argument 
asserts that the past and the future do not exist, 
and that the present is a mere point without 
duration. It is then supposed that what occu; ies 
no finite duration cannot oe real, and this disjx^sea 
of the present. An argument of this kind is used 
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by Leibniz absolute lino*, tlioiigli it woubl 

presumably apply to events just as well. It is 
met, of eourse, by the consideration that past, 
present, and future are all always equally real, 
and that these characteristics do not bcIon;jj to 
events as such, but in virtue of the temp(u-al 
relations between them and certain psychical 
events. 

A somewhat dillerciit argument aj^oainst the 
reality of time has been produced by J. M. lb 
McTa^^/^^art.^ His ar^unumt is tliat every event is 
past, present, and future ; and that the attempt to 
avoid the incompatibility of these predicates by 
sayin^^ that tlie event has been future, is present, 
and will be [)ast involves a vicious (urcle or a vicious 
in Unite rejj^ress. The answer is that, whenever we 
consider any definite statement about the pastness, 
presentness, or futurity of an event, we can see 
that there is no contradiction. Take a delinite 
statement by Mcl’a^^art that Queen Anne's <learh 
is now past and has been present and future. 
Suppose we interpret this to mean that Queen 
Anne’s death is not the direct object of any aware- 
luiss (even a memory) which is contemporary with 
Mc'rap:yart’8 statement, but that it is cont(uuj^o- 
rary with some states of mind Lord lb)linj.^- 

broKe’s) which precede McTa;4;,^•lrt’s statement; 
and that it is later tluin some tbou;.^hts about it 
(p.y., William Ill.’s), ^vbich also j>re{;(''de the state- 
numt. Then those three proi>ositions seem to be 
timelessly true, perfectly comj»atible, and to con¬ 
tain all that is meant in tin; assertion by McTny:yoart 
that Que(m Anne’s death is past and has been 
present and future. 

We may conclude, then, that no satisfactory 
proof has been ollered even that absolute time is 
unreal, still less that the series of events and their 
direct temporal rtdations are unreal. 

6 . Measurement of duration.—It seems to have 
been the question of a rate-measurer that led 
Newton to the theory of absolute time. Newton 
considers a number of periodic events whi(di are 
rouj^hly isochronous, and compares their rou;.,di 
isochronism with ‘absolute time, whicli flows 
uniformly.’ It is an unfortunate way of intro- 
ducin/j; ansolute time. In the first i)lace, it is of 
no ])ractical use to any one. Whether absolute 
time Hows uniformly or not, we can only observe 
events and must use them, or processes based on 
them, as our rate-measurers. Again, the statement 
that ab.s(diite time flows uniformly is thoroughly 
obscure. Time cannot be said to flow, for this 
seems to imply that time changes ; and this would 
make time consist of a series of events in time. 
Nor is it at all clear what Newton meant by uni¬ 
formity in this connexion. Ihesumably the mean¬ 
ing must be that the moments of time form a series 
like the real numlaws. What we really want to 
know is -wlnTher we can find any periodic process 
such that the time that elapses between corre- 
y)onding stages in each rei)etition is the sanie. 
But no essential reference to absolute time is in¬ 
volved here. We must beware of confusing the 
two statements: (1) there are definite intervals of 
a certain determinate duration, and this duration 
is independent of our methods of measurement; 
and (2) there are absolute moments of time, an<l 
the interval between any two of these has a delinilo 
magnitude. Idie latter implies the former, but 
not conversely. The real problem is: Uranted 
that there is a definite interval between pairs of 
evcTits, how are w'e to measure it? 

There is a special dilliculty in measuring intervals 
of time between events which is not nearly .so much 
felt in measuring the distance between thing.s. 
This difficulty is in the temporal analogue to super¬ 
position. We may carry a rod about with us in 
1 'The Unreality of Time,’ Mind, newser., xvii.n»081 457-474. 


Space, and wa* may have fairly good reasons to 
believe that it has not altcifd in hmgth. IMie 
(;<)rres[»onding [uocefluro in time-measuremenL is to 
find some process w'Inch can bo start('d and stopped 
at any moment and can be assumed to have the 
satne period wdieneveu' it is repeattsl. Such pro¬ 
cesses may be called isocdironous. But, even when 
an isochronous procc'ss has been secured, it cannot 
be used to mea.sure time in tin: same direct w;iy in 
w'hich a rod can be used to measure length. A rod 
will not as a rule; lit an exact number of times into 
what we want to nieasnic ; it is tinu'efore divided 
int(> a number of equal parts. Similarly w'c want 
an isochronous j)roce.ss that can be divicbsl into 
equal subdivisions which can be ('a^ily recogniz(‘d ; 
be., we w'ant a j)roccHs which itself consists of a 
number of similar processes wdiich all occupy (?qual 
tim(‘s. Now, it is not nr'arly so easy to be sure 
that a process takt's the same time w|w>n(!ver it is 
repeated as to be sure that a rod kecqis tin; same 
length wherever we use it; and it is much hrss easy 
to divide a process into parts that occupy (spial 
times than to divide a rod into parts that h/ive 
equal lengths. I’he recognizable divisions in a 
process of change are largely fixed for us, wdiile 
divisions on a rod can be (ixed by us with marks 
without atVecting the rod as a whole. 

Nevertlndess the assumiitions that have to be 
made, and the {)eculiar mixture of observation 
ami convention that is involved, are the same in 
princij>le for the measurement of time and of space. 
The lact is that we can make immediate com¬ 
parisons both of length and of time wdth a certain 
amount of Jiccuracy. We believe that these judg¬ 
ments are the more accurate the nearer the objects 
to be compared are in time and space, and the more 
similar the circumstances under which each is 
inspev’ted. Trusting to these immediate judg¬ 
ments, we see reason to believe that both tlie 
lengths of rods and the time taken by processes 
may vary w'hen the rods are moved or the processes 
repeated. But w^e believe I hat the variation always 
ilepends on the fact that change of [losition in space 
Dr time involves change in the relations of the rod 
or t he process to pieces of matter, and that mere 
changes of position in absolute time and space— 
if such could be—make no dillerence. We have 
learned by experience what are the most important 
factors that determine r hange of length or of period, 
and w'e can allow for them. It is found that the 
periods of recurrent processes are, on the whole, 
more largely afl'ected by changes in the surround¬ 
ings than are the lengths of such bodies as steel 
rods. 

Our method of determining an ideal rate- 
measurer is somewhat as lollows. We begin with 
some process which is sensiblv isochronous—e.^., 
the swung of a pendulum, or trie time taken for a 
complete rotation of the earth on its axis. We 
can judge of this isochronism with a certain amount 
of accuracy by direct comparison in memory, just 
as w'e can comiiare h;ngth8 by looking at them. 
We <-an go farther than this. Just as w e are grc'atly 
helped in our comparison of lengths by putting 
the objects to be compared side by side, so we 
can use expedients to help our judgments of the 
isochronism of processes. If we start two j>en(lu- 
liims together and their periods be not exactly the 
same, the divergence w ill become more and more 
marked the longer they swing. If no divergimce 
be noted after many sw ings, we may conclude that 
each awing of one takes the same time as the 
corresponding swung of the other. This does not 
prove that the succe.ssive swungs of either are 
isochronous ; for the period of eacli may be varying 
according to the same law. But, if w^e also lind 
that the period of one of these processes synchron¬ 
izes with the corresponding period of some other 
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^ i • ~ f.,v<»iirnl)Ie cases WO can immediately judge that 

sensibly isochronous process winch is ^ve experience is after anotlier 

very didereiit, it becomes very imiuobablc that .jgj^ce. Other people can make similar 

there should be any law by which the successive thatwetxpeiience. ^ 


Liiere sjiuiuu ue any ia» 7 imi.mwuits about events ill their experience, liut 

periods of two such very ditleiemt juocesscs alter J ^ ^ , jj t|yju(lgo 

in precisely U.e siin)e way. \\ e are tJiereforo 'vo>-aniif‘V/ytjy J ^ Matters 


in precisely the same way. »V e are uiereiore 
justilied in concluding tc^tdtivi'hj tli.it tlio succes- 


event.swliicliwedonotdircctlyexperience. Matters 


justilied in concl.uline tenuaivay tnat tne succes- y’" ; r ji.g footing witli spatial re- 

sive periods of these sensibly isochronous piocesses are mi ^ ^ lately aware that one 

are actually isochronous. i w In niv licld of view is to tlie right of another 

The next step is to state all the laws of nature object in "^yj^ .ui. 


are actually isochronous. 

The next stej) is to state all the laws of nature 
which involve time on the assumption that equal 
intervals of time are mea.sured hy complete periods 
of such processes. Wo find, (■■</•, that, ii it be 
supjiosed fluit the successive rotations of the earth 
on its axis are isochronous, the laws of motion can 
be very sinijily stated and are very nearly verilied 
hy all the mechanical phenomena that we can 
observe. So far we are entirely in the region of 
wfiatcan he experienced or rendered very probable 
from what we experience. But now a conventional 
element enters. We sliall probably find that, when 
time is measured hy an actual physical process and 
when our Jaws Jiave been stated in terms of time so 
measured, a closer investigation shows that there 
are slight diverp:ences from the laws which cannot i 
be accounted for hy mere experimental errors. ^ 
The last stage in the determination of the e(juality t 
of times now begins. W'e argue that the suggested c 
laws are .so siiiijile and so nearly true tliat the 
most reasonable plan is not to keep the same time- 1. 
measures and complicate the law s, but to suppose t 
that the laws are rigidly true but the time- d 
measurer not perfectly accurate; t.e., that suc¬ 
cessive periods of this ph3^si(‘al process are not t 
iierfectly isochronous. We therefore erect the 


perfectly isochronous. We therefore erect the 
laws into princijiles, define equality of times hy 
them, and apply the necessary corrections to our 
old time-measurer. There is nolliirig particularly 
arbitrary about this. We believed, to begin with, 
as the result of direct judgments assisted hy the 
use of such expedients as have been described 
above, that a certain periodic process is isochron¬ 
ous. We admitted, however, tliat deviations from 


,1 in the same field, and another man may be able to 
s make .similar jmlgmenf.s about lus visual sen.se- 
e data But if remains to he seen what is meant by 
1 savin- that an object which A experiences is at the 
, rigl,t'’of one wl.ieli B experieuee.s ; or again what 
1 is meant by the statement that of two objects 
, ivhicl, no one experienees-c.f/., two atoma-one is 
■ to the right of the other. What w wanted 13 to be 
■ihle to dale events in a time-series wliieh is neutral 
as between A’s experience and B'b, and shall contain 
events that do not fall into the direct experience 
of any one. In this problem w’C must caiefiilly 
distinguish between tw o questions w hicli are liable 
to he ('Oilfused : ( 1 ) I low do we come to understand 
the nature of the relations in the neutral time- 
series r, (‘J) IIow do we know w ith regard to any 
two ilefinite events, e^ and ^3, whether is before 
or after or simultaneous with 63? 

Tlie answer to the first question is that the re¬ 
lations in the neutral series are regarded as having 
the same logical properties as those which we 
directly experience, or at any rate as being eajiable 
f definition in terms of the logical properties of 
these relations. Possibly a temporal relation as 
xporienced hy A lias a sensuous particularity 
difi'erent from that possessed liy one experienced 
hy fi ; just as it is imjiossililo to say whether tlie 
juality of what A sees and that 01 what B sees 
are precisely the same when they say that they 
perceive tlie same colour, and no available test can 
letcct any di.scordance between their experiences. 
But, of course, the sensuous particularity is what 
s shed when w’e consider a neutral time-series, 


isochronism so small as to escape the notice of any 
direct method are [lossible. We tlien stated our 
laws in tiuiiis of time as measured by this jirocess, 
and found them to be simple and very nearly true ; 
but, if they are to retain their simple form and 
become quite true, a small correction must be 
made in the assumed isochronism of the process. 
This contradicts nothing that we have deibiced 
from our experience; for we admitted all along 
the possibility of errors too small for direct detec- 


and only the logical properties of the relations 
e.q., transitivity, asynnnetry, etc.) are imiiortant. 

The distinction betw'eeii tlie sjiace and time of 
each man’s experience and a neutral space and 
irne runs parallel with the distinction between 
he immediate objects of each man’s ex[)erienee 
ind neutral (or, as we call them, physical) objects, 
lowever we suppose pli^^sical objects to be con- 
tituted, and whatever we supjiose to be the re- 
ation betw'een our minds ana them, it must be 


tion. The procedure has tlie least trace of arhi- assumed that physical objects are in the neutral 
trariiiess if, as is often the case, w'c can see the space, and that their changes take place in the 
physical cause of the lack of complete isochronism ;ieutial time and make themselves know n to us by 
in our time-measuier and can fully explain this orre.hited changes in the immediate objects of our 
lack in accordance with the laws which we have experience. 

erected into principle.s. This has happened, e.q., It is not necessary here to consider how^ n 
with the earth as a time-measurer, where w’e (;an luimhcr of people, . . . 71 /,j, come to agree 
explain its small defect from i.sochroiiism, when hat certain events, . . . e,,, in their respec- 

once we have to assume it, by the frictional ell’ect ive sense-data are all correlated with the same 


of the tides iicting according to the laws of )hysical event. But it is necessary to notice that 
mechanics. Even when no physical cause can be Eey will lind, first of all in the case of sound, 
detected for the jiresumed lack of isochronism, it that, if their physical laws are to give at all a 
is always possible to suggest a hypothetical one. simple and complete account of what they may 
But, in so far as this has to lie done, our procedure expect to hear under given circumstances, they 
does become more arbitrary ; and a point may be must assume that tlie sounds heard by various 
reached w’here a full exjdanation of all the pben- people, and all correlated by them with a single 
omena demands a real change in the form of the physical event, are not in general contemporary 
law^s w ith or without a change in the tinie-measiirer. with each other. The greatest accuracy and 
This has happened in recent years to the laws simplicity is introduced into the law^s of sound by 
of motion, mainly through investigations on the supjiosing that the hearing of the sounds by the 
movements of small electrically charged particles various jioople takes place at times dependent on 
with a velocity comparable to that of light. the positions of their bodies in physical space and 

7. Theory of Relativity.—The next })oint to be on the spatio-temporal position of the single 
considered is the criterion of Ix'foreness, afterness, physical event correlated with all these sounds 
and simultaneity among events w hich are not the This example brings out three very importani 
objects of any one experience. We have seen that points. (1) The determination of the temporal 
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relations between events in the minds or in the 
immediate objects of the minds of dillerent people 
can be accomplished only when these events have 
been correlated in some definite way with supposed 
neutral physical events ; ( 2 ) the temporal relations 
then assigned are such as to make the laws telling 
.18 what sensations to expect in given circumstances 
as simple and accurate as possible ; ( 3 ) it follows 
from tliese considerations that the determination 
of a neutral time-series and of the positions of 
physical objects in a neutral space must proceed 
pari passu. 

Suppose, e.g., that we say that the velocity of sound is v 
centimetres per second ; (1) we want to connect all the known 
facts about the sounds which people hear under circumstances 
that can be directly experienced ; (2) we want to do this com¬ 
patibly with the assumptions which have already been made as 
to what heard sounds are to be classed together as connected 
with one physical event; and (3) we want our laws which sum 
up the known facta and antic;ipate experience to be as simple as 
is compatible with accuracy. We find that these ends can best 
be accomplished by supposing that .d’s hearing of «a and /f’s 
hearing of {sa and Sb being both correlaU'd with the single 

^(7 

physical event S) take place at times t + and f-f respec- 

V V 

tively, where t is the date of S in the neutral time-series, and 
Xa and are the respective distances between the place where 
S happens in phj'sical apace and /I’s and B's bodies as physical 
objects. We must remember that the correlation of several 
sounds heard by different people with a single physical event 
and the assignment of positions in neutral space to physical 
events are themselves carried out on the same general principles 
as the dating of events in neutral time and as the measurement of 
duration already described ; t.«., we start with instinctive judg¬ 
ments of rough accuracy, and then jiroceed to a more accurate 
determination of our terms, g»iided by the general motive of 
maximizing the accuracy and simplicity of scientific laws. 

As we have seen, sound is the first and most 
obvious case where it is necessary to assume 
difl'erent dates for dilFerent mern]>ers of a group of 
sense-data which are all correlated with a single 
physical event. The more accurate researches of 
science necessitate a similar process for dealing 
with the sense-data of sight, and so the notion of a 
velocity of light is intrcjduced. These velocities, 
once determined, furnish a criterion of before and 
after among nhysical events, and, through them, 
for events in dillerent minds. 

liCt U8 d('note any mumeiit at A by the symbol ^fr, nml an 
event which happens at the point A at the moment'‘<r hy 
lj<‘t U8 use the same notation for events and moment.3 
at B. Then we can say : An event 'Vr precedes an event Vs if 
a disturbance leaving A at "fr reaches B not later than 
Now it is found that sve have no reason to believe that any 
disturbance tra\el8 faster than light. It can be shown that, if 
the above be our sole criterion for before and after between 
events at different fjlaces, there will be pairs of such events of 
which we have no reason to say tliat one is either before, after, 
or contemporary with the other. 

To see this, consider the following case. Let happen at 
A at A signal which leaves A at cannot reach /? br/ore. 
a certain moment ^'fo. Again, a signal that reachc.s A at ^'fi 
cannot have left B after a certain moment On our criterion, 
therefore, is before any moment that is after ^'fo and is after 
any moment that is before I3ut how are events at B which 

happen between and related in time to the event ‘Vj f 
Take an event such that ''t^ is between and V2. You 
cannot say that it is before ; for a disturbance leaving D at 
btx would reach A later than ^'fj. But you also cannot say that 
"fi is before it ; for a disturbance leaving A at "tj would reach 
B laUr than (viz. at Hence on our criterion we can 

neither say that V, is before nor that ^ei is before V^. 
Moreover, tliere is an infinite number of events at B of the 
forni Vj where x is between 0 and 2. Thus we cannot cut the 

knot by saving that, since they arc neither before nor after 'Vj, 
they are contemporary with it. For they are not contemporary 
with each other. Thus one and only one of the class of events 

can be taken to he contemporary with 'Vj, and the rest, so 
far as our criterion goes, must he held to be neither before, 
after, nor simultaneous with "f’l. We are thus compelled to re¬ 
cognize that we may have no means of deciding whether a pair 
of events at different places in physical spac^e are contemporary 
or not in physical time. 

We can, if we like, accept this result, and build 
up our [)hysics on tlie assumption that physical 


time really is non-connexive; i.e., that, though 
all events have temporal relations to some events, 
none have temporal relations to all events. This 
lias recently been done very fully and ably by 
A. A. Kobb.* Or we may take the more usual 
course of a.ssuming that physical time really is 
connexive, but that in certain cases all criteria fail 
to determine the actual temporal relations wdiicli 
subsist between events in dillerent places. We 
then must simply make a convuuition (to return to 
our example) th.'it one [larticuhir event of the class 
of event.s at B, wlioso t(;mporal relations to are 
left doubtful by our criten.a, is contemiiorary with 
"Cj, and that whatever precedes this one precedes 
"Cl and whatever follows it follows "e,. Tt is 
customary to assume that the event at B which 
comes midway between and is contemporary 
with ; but it must b(‘ noticed that this is a mere 
convention, though doubtless the most reasonable 
one to make. (On our notation this event would 
naturally be^Cj.) 

We must notice furtlier that, for this convention 
to be determinate at all, we must assume that we 
know that the time-measurer at B goes at the 
same rate as that at A, and that both go uniformly. 
Now, if the tune-measurers cannot be moved 
about, their synchronism can be determined only by 
sending signals from one to the other—e.^., light- 
signals. And. even if they can be moved about, 
our only test for the continuance of their synchron¬ 
ism, when they have been moved apart and are no 
longer in view together, is by light-signals. On 
the other hand, the (question whetlier our tests for 
synchronism by light-signals are genuine tests (i.e. 
involve synchronism in physical time) depends on 
whether the velocity of light relative to the system 
containing the time-measurers is eonstaiit in time 
and the same in all direci ioTis. And this last point 
cannot be det(uinined utitii the time-measurers in 
two places luive been synchronized ; for it is 
obvious that to measure a velocity W(5 need to 
know the time in two places. VV'e see, then, that 
the possibility of synchronizing time-fueasurers 
and the uniformity of the velocity of light stand 
and fall together, and that neither can be proved 
independently of the other. If we allow that the 
velocity of light relative to the system is constant 
and uniform in all directions, our tests for syncliron- 
ism and uniformity in cur time-measurers are valid ; 
if we allow that the critmia ensure physical 
synchronism, the physical velocity of light (as 
distinct from its nutncrical measure on our con¬ 
vention) will be constant and uniform. But 
neither question is or ever will be capable of in¬ 
dependent settlement; and therefore we simply 
have to make a convention that the meaning to 
be att5iclie<l to syiichr<mism in dillerent pl;us!s is 
agreeuHUit with the tests based on light-signals, 
and another convention that distances shall he so 
measured that the measure of the velocity of light 
relative to tlie sy.stem is independent of time and 
of direction. 

Suppose now that the peojilo on a system S 
determine tludr spatio-temporal co-ordinates in 
this way, and that tlie peojile on anotlier system 
S\ moving with uniform translational velocity 
relative to aS', determine their spatio-temporal co¬ 
ordinates .similarly. Let them arrange, as they 
can do, that the time-measurers at the origin of 
each go at the same rate; and further let them 
arrange their units so that tlie velocity of light as 
measured by eacli from experiments with sources 
and mirrors lixed in tlieir own system shall have 
tlie same numerical measure, 'Then {a) it can be 
proved that ea(;h will lind the same numerical 
measure for the velocity of light, even though tlu’ 
sources and mirrors be in unitonii motion relative 
1 A Theory of Time and Spare. 
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to the two systems, {b) It is possible to lim 
equations connecting the spatio-temporal co 
ordinates which the })e()])le on S give to an^ 
momentary event whicli they observe with tliosc 
which the people on give to the same event 
'These are the celebrated transformations of th 
Theory of Relativity. They are, as we shouh 
expect, perfectly reciprocal, since the relative 
motion of S and is a perfectly mutual phenome¬ 
non. lint (e) they lead to certain rather startling 
results. (I) Lengths along and at riglit angles tc 
the direction of relative motion whicli are judged 
to be equal by the people on one system will be 
judged to be unequal by those on the other. The 
ratio depends on the relative velocity and on the 
\ alue of the velocity of light which is common to 
the two systems.^ (2) Events in dillercnt places 
wliich are judged to be contem])orary by tlie people 
on one system will be judged to ocmir at dillercnt 
times by those on tiie other system, and the 
dillerence of time will depend on theilistance apart 
parallel to the direction of relative motion. 

Although the observers on the two systems thus 
differ, they cannot criticize each other. Each has 
pursued precisely the same plan in setting out his 
co-ordinates and synclironizing his time-measurers. 
And it would be quite futile for one to claim that 
Ids results are the right ones because his system is 
at rest and the other is in motion. T'or the 
relative motion is completely reciprocal, and 
neither absolute motion nor any consequence of it 
can be observed. Lastly, it is equally futile for 
one to say that he is at n‘st ‘ relative to the ether,’ 
while the other is in motion ; for we know that no 
experiment whatever has heeri able to <lemonstrate 
motiim ‘relative to the ether,’ and this motion 
may fairly be dismissed as a liction. The upshot 
of the matter is that there is nothing to choose 
between their respective judgments, ami that all 
the laws of nature can b(3 stated as truly ami will 
have precisely the same fonu, no matter Avhich of 
an infirdto number of systems in uniform trans¬ 
lational motion lie taken as the basis for spatio- 
temiioral co-ordinates. ’This result, with the 
matliematical conscipiences that flow' from it, is 
known as the 'Tlieoiy of Relativity. Tts philo¬ 
sophical im|)oi tance is that it enables us to see the 
tacit assunqitions that are made when we talk of 
events at dilleient places being eontemporary ; and 
the fact tliat moasiirernent of distance is entangled 
with tiimg since the distance between two objects 
at any time involves a decision as to what is meant 
by the same time in two dilliuent [ilaces. 'Though 
it no more completely refutes tlie {m.ssibility of 
absolute space and time than does any other 
argument (for after all it only deals with our 
numerical measures and leaves it open whether one 
system of time-measurers is pliysically uniform and 
synchronous and one system of space-meaHures 
directly represents distances in phy.sical space), 
yet it helps to reruler the notions of absolute sjiace 
and time still more spectral and remote from all 
possible ex[)crience than before. For it enables us 
to see that there are a certain indetcrminatene.ss 
and conventionality even in the measurement of 
the distance between physical objects and of the 
lapse between events ; and that therefore what we 
can know is even at a farther remove than we had 
thought from the points of absolute space and the 
moments of absolute time. 

The Theory of Relativity sketched alx)ve was 
hrst fully stated by Einstein in bis classical y)aper, 
‘Uber das Kelativita,tsprinzip und die aus dcmsel- 
ben gezogenen Folgerungen,’ which appeared in 
the Jahrb((<'h dcr Hadioobtimtat und KUdetronih 
for 1907 . d'liis may be called the restricted Theory 
of Relativity. It may be biicily characterized as 
1 This is the famous Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction. 


con.sisting of an experimental fact and a jdiilo- 
sophical nrincijde suggested by a gr^t number of 
facts. 'Tlie jdiilosoyihical jirinciple is that, siiHje 
we can never observe absolute time, space, or 
motion, even if there be such thing.s, the laws of 
physical phenomena as learned from experiment 
and observation must retain the same form for 
acts of observers in uniform motion relative to 
each other. This persi.stence of form (or covari¬ 
ance, as it is technically called) in the differential 
eijuations that express the laws of nature does 
not in general imjily that tlie actual magnitadca 
measured hv two observers in uniform relative 
motion will be the same. 

E.g., an observer moving with his instruments relative to an 
electrically charged body will detect magnetic as well as elec¬ 
trical forces, whilst one who is at rest with his instruments 
relative to this body will observe only elec^tricral forces, ihit 
the differential equkions connecting the effects noted by one 
observer with each other and with his t, y, z, and t co-ordinates 
will be precisely the same as those connecting the effects noted 
by the other ob.server with each other and with hi» x, y, z, and 
t co-ordinates. 

This principle by itself, however, would be of 
itllo use, fiim^e it does not enable us to say what 
;onnexion exists between the co-ordinates of the 
two observers. Rut, if there be some physical 
magnitude, which is not merely covariant but also 
tuvariant as between dilferent observers in uni¬ 
form relative motion, tlie transformations connect¬ 
ing the two sets of co-ordinates can be found. 
Now the velocit}’’ of liglit m vacuo is found to fulfil 
this condition ; its actual numerical value is found 
to be the same by all observers. The mathematical 
eonse<[iiences of this fact lead to Einstein’s set of 
syuations connecting the x, ?/, z, t co-ordinates of 
>110 observer with tliose of another who is moving 
elative to the first. 'The jireeise significance of 
i‘unstein’s principle of the ‘ Constaney of Idght 
Velocity’’’ has been indicated alxoc, and shown to 
he coniu'cted witli tlie way in which we are forced 
X) lay out a system of co-ordinates and to define 
ininltaneity between events in ditl'erent places. 

Einstein’s restricted theory lias gained many 
Tiumpbs. It explains at once wlial- is known as 
Fresnel’s dragging - coellicient for light jiassing 
Jirongh matter that moves relative to the observer, 
t also accounts for the change of mass with 
elocity which is observed when small particles 
iiove witli speed comparable to tliat of light. The 
rinciple nece.ssitates slight changes in the previ- 
nsly accepted form of some ef the laws of nature, 
daxwell’s equations and the equation of continuity 
n liy^drodynamics do indeed at onee and without 
nodilicatiori fulfil the condition of covariance, 
dnt the laws of mcchfuiics, as they stand, are not 
n accord with the principle and need modifications 
vliicli only become practically important in dealing 
vitb the motion of matter M’ith velocities com¬ 
parable to that of liglit. 

Considerable pliilosoiihic importance, in con- 
ex ion with the nature of time, attaches to the 
vork of Minkowski. 

On the ordinary Newtonian mechanics the form of the laws 
f nature is unclianged if the three spatial axes be twisted in 
mce about their origin as a rigid body. Now Minkowski 
lowed that the Lorentz-Kinstein transformation is equivalent 
o a twist of the same nature performed on a set of four 
nutually rectangular axes in a four-dimensional space. Three 
>f these axes are the ordinary spatial ones, the fourth is the 
line axis multijiled by c, the velocity of light, and t, the root of 
■1. .So far the theory must be regarded as a merely elegant 
lathematieAl device, since the fourth axis is imaginary in the 
mthematio.al sense, and the angle of solution is also imaginary, 
ut, if we do not assume that the geometry of the four-dimen- 
lonal ‘space-time’ is Euclidean, a much more Important mean¬ 
ing can be attached to Minkowski’s interpretation of the 
elativity transformations. If we suppose the geometry of 
space-time’ to he hyperbolic (i.e. the geometry of Lobat- 
hewski), the relativity transformation corresponds to twisting 
. set of four real axes as a rigid body through a real angle about 
-he origin. The axes are now x, y, z, and cf, and c simply 
iepends on the different units that we use in measuring time 
and space ; so tliat really we are dealing with a four-dimensional 
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manifold In which space and time are homojfeneous with eac-h 
other, hut whose geometry is not Euclidean but Lohut- 
chewskian. 

The work of pliilosoplueal matlieinaticians since 
Minkowski’s death lias consisted largely in de¬ 
veloping the notion that the ultimate data in the 
world are events in space time, i.e. events extended 
both in space and in time. 4 ’he content of a 
specious pri'scnt forms an example of such data. 
Space ami time as used in the sciences only emerge 
at the end as elaborate mathematical constructions 
built on the immediately perceptible relations 
between extended events. 

The best expedition of this point of view is con¬ 
tained in A. N. Whitehead’s Pririciples of Natural 
Knowledge, which begins with a severe criticism 
of the concepts of classical physics and proceeds to 
elaborate the notions of space, time, and matti^r 
from the crude data of sense and their immediately 
given spatio-temporal relations. It seems hardly 
])ossible to iloubt that this is the right path for 
further research, but it demands a combination of 
diilosophical and mathemafical abilities of so 
ligh an order that few can tread it successfully. 
Alexander in his Gijford Lectures at <llasgow has 
tlevelojied the notion of space-time with great full¬ 
ness from the purely philosophic side, but, at the 
time of writing, his lectures have not appeared in 
print, and it is imjxissible to give a fair account of 
his vi(!ws from the short synopses which are alone 
available. 

It remains to say a few woids about the geni^ral- 
ized 'I’iieory of Ibdativity. So far we have only 
considered observers in uniform relative motion 
and have laid down a jirinciple of relativity for 
them. Minstein has oceu[)i(;d himself in the last 
few years in removing this restriction and thus 
bringing gravitation, which fell outside the obh^r 
theory, into the scope of the 'Theory of Relativity. 

A particle is said to he un(l(;r the action of no force if it move 
unifornily in a straigiit line. Lint t he question whether it moves 
in a straigiit llrio and whetlier it moves uniformly is elearly 
relative to our spatial axes and to our mease re of time. If, e./;., 
a particle moves uniformly in a straight hue relative to tlie 
rectangular axes x a)td y, it will not do so relative to axes which 
rotate about the origin in tiie xy plane. Accordingly, relative 
to one set of axes it will be said to be under the action of no 
force, wliilst relative to the second set it will be said to be under 
the forces needed to produce the ol)served a(x;clerati0n8. Now 
the ‘ forces ’ introduced by these mere changes of our axes of 
reference are in one rcs]>cct very much like the force of gravita¬ 
tion, They, like it, alTect all forms of matter inditTerently and 
depend only on the mass, not on the special ruiture of the 
matter. On the otlier hand, a genuine gra\ ibvtional held cannot 
be altogether transformed away hy a suitable change of axes, 
as a purely geometrical field can be. For any otie particle this 
(ran be done by clioosing axes fixed in the particle, hut relative 
to these axes tlie otiier particles in the field will still he 
accelerated. N(jw it seems clear that a mere change of axes 
could not make any dilference to the form of the laws of nature, 
and thus, if gravitation were capable of being transformed away 
merelv by a suitable change of axes, the principle of relativity 
would assert that the presence of a gravitational field makes no 
dillerence to tlic form of the law’s of nature. For the reason 
mentioned aljove the principle of relativity cannot l»e taken in 
this unrestricted sense. It may, how'ever, bp taken to assert 
that the form o^ tbo law of nature is unaltered in a gravitational 
field up to a certain (as jet undetermined) order of differential 
coelUcitmts. 

It i.s now neco.s.sjiry to .see the bearing of these 
results on the constitution of the ‘ space-time ’ of 
nature. 

It has been proved by Ricmann that the metrical geometry 
of any space is conqiletely det ermined when the ‘ linear eiement,' 
i.e. the interval between any pair of infinitely near points, is 
cxprcs.sed as a known function of the differentials of the co- 
orainates. Tims a three-dimensional Euclidean space is com¬ 
pletely defined by the equation 

for the linear element. Now the metrical properties of four¬ 
dimensional space-time w'ill be completely determined when ds"^ 
(the interval of any pair of adjacent points in it) is expro.saed as 
a known function of dx'^, dy'^, dz'^, dt'^, dxdy, dxdz, dxdt, . . , 
etc. In space time, therefore, the ten coefficients of dx2, 

. . . must be known in order to determine ds2 in general 
these coefficients will be functions of x, y, z, t ; they are denoted 
by the letters gzx, Qyy, {Jxy, etc. Any transformation of axes 
corresponds to a change in these g’s and therefore to a change 


in the form of the linear element. It follows that, a.s regards 
forces introduced 8imi)ly by clianges of axis, it is a maUer of 
perfect indifference w'hether we say (a) tliat tiic geomefry of 
space-time is such and suc.h and that such and such forees are 
acting, or (h) that the geometry of space-time is sucii as to pro¬ 
duce the appcararuMi of these forces. TIk' p’s can f)e rcg.snled 
either (a) a.s completely determining the forces on a given 
assumption about the geoinetrj’of space time ; or (A) os deter¬ 
mining the metrical properties of space-time itself. The ex¬ 
tended Theory of Ilelati\'ity prefers to take the second view- of 
them and to drop all reference to forces; on the first \ icw the 
(j 8 are of Mk? nature of potent ials. Now, in theory, any function 
whatever might 1)0 chosen for the y's. Hut, in fact, all parts of 
nature are sul)je('t to gravital ion. This means that the choice of 
<fs i.s not absolutely unrestricted, ])iit that m every j^ermissible 
system of ax(“s for descni)ing nature the y’s will Im* subject to 
a sot of differential e(iuatious (mnnecting tiiein with each other 
and with the x, y, z, and t of that system. These eipiations 
then express the law of gravitatitm and at tlie same time 
express it as a fundamental property of 8})ace time. 

It is extremely dillicult to rmulfu- Kinstoin'.s 
theory intelligi!)le witliout inatlieiiiiilics, and the 
mat.heinatics needed i.s sennewhat fuiniiilablth It 
i.s hoped, however, that the above sketeli 

may illustnite that extreme entjLri'dement of time 
witli .Hp.ace and with matter which undoubtedly 
occurs in our < .tide sen.sedata and is now seen to 
))ersist even in the most relined .speculations of 
mathematical jdiysics. It may jierhaps he .added 
that Kithst Mu's igeneralized theory, as (listinct from 
tile .sjfecial phdosojihic interpretations wliich may 
Ite put on it, is not a mere idle speculation, but 
h.as already oxphained the anomalies in the [leri- 
helion of ’Nlei’cury, and has correctly foretold the 
amount of deviation in <a ifiy of li.uht duo to its 
passing near Ji heavy body like the sun. 

8 . Historically important speculations about 
time.— Our know led^e of tirm; as of space owes nioi e 
to the labours of mathenuiticifins and jihysiidsts 
than to t hose of jirofessed j)hilosopliers. 'The sliarj) 
distinction between time and what changes, and 
between space and what moves in it and is ex¬ 
tended, is largely due to the diwidopmcnt, lirst of 
iiKfchanies, and latterly of electrodynamics. 

'To tlie Greeks w'e owe much less with regard to 
tinnj than with legartl to mo.st matters of philo¬ 
sophic or scientific .speculation, 'j'liis may jiei haps 
be ascribed to the late (hwelopnient of dyiianiics ; 
the (ireek apjiroach to the juoblems of (imewois 
mainly by way of astronomy. ()f course, Zeno’.s 
celebrated arguments have an important hearing 
on change and continuity, and, whatev(‘r may 
have been the real intention of their author, they 
remained the best discussion on tho.se subjects so 
closely related to time until tlie final treatment of 
inlinity find continuity by Dedckind and Cantor 
in the latter jiart of the 19 th (‘.entury. '^Tinie plays 
an important part in the Tiniwus of I’l.ato; and, 
although his tre.atmeiit cannot be calhsl sjitisfac- 
tory, it has lue merit of distinguishing time from 
what is in t ime. 

IMato says that God wished the created w’orld to 
resemble the intelligible one as far as possible. 
Now', it w’as not jio.s.'-^ible for it to be eternal, and 
the nearest analogue to eternity whicdi Me could 
provide was to make ‘ a moving image of eternity.’ 
This is time, and it is closely connected with tlie 
motions of the heavens; eternity ‘rests in unity,’ 
hut the iimige ‘ has a motion according to number.’ 
before the heavens were created, there were no 
days, years, etc. ; but, when God created the 
heavens, He created these divisions of time also. 
Time was thus (;reated witfi the iK-avens, and, if 
one w'ere to be di.ssolved, .so would tlie other be. 
But Blato does not apixijir to identify time with 
the motion of the heavens, though it is dillicult to 
see w'hat he HUj)i>o.ses it to be in itself. According to 
Plato, past and future are crcfited sjiecies of time 
which we wrongly transfer to the eternal esseni’e ; 
strictly ‘was’ and ‘will be’ fire to be assiuti'd 
only of generation in time, for they are motion.M. 
'I’he analogy of the moving image to the etmiuil 
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is that tlie created heavens have been, an*, and will 
be in all tiine. This view lias sonietliin^ in common 
with that of S[)in()za, ho makes things as they 
really are for rdtia timeless, hut holds that this 
timelessness cannot he grasped by inutgination, 
which re])i c.sents it confuscylly as duration through 
endless time. 

Aristotle ddines time as ‘ the number of motions 
relat ive to before and after.’ Number here ajipears 
to mean what is numbered. 'The now is borne 
along with the movable as a point may be regarded 
as moving and making uji a line, fto in a sense 
there is only one now, tliough in another sense 
there are many nows. 'This is obviously a very 
unsatisfactory metajihor, and there seems no reason 
to think that Aristotle was really clear as to the 
distinction between time and motion. 

d'he Schoolmen in the main adojited Aristotle’s 
views, thougdi with certain moditications. St. 
Thomas A(|uinas, in the tract de dis¬ 

cusses time and change with some fullness. He 
draw's a distinction betwetm the time in which 
angels jierform their aihs and that in wduch men 
aiul matter opmate. I'he time of angels is dis¬ 
crete, that of men continuous ; the dill'erence ari.ses 
from the fact that continuity is ess(*ntially con¬ 
nected wdth matter, while angels are separated 
substances. An instant for an angel is the time 
occupied by a single act; it may thus corresjiond 
to a long period in our time. This may bo com¬ 
pared with Uoyce’s view's about the varying lengths 
of the s[>ecious [iresent in various beings. 

fri modern philosophy the men who have most 
concerned themselves with time are I.eibniz and 
Kant, fadbniz argued strongly for the relative view' 
of time in his letters to Clarke, who represented 
N(iwton and the absolute theory. His arguments 
turn mainly on the identity of indiscernibles and 
tlui principle of suflicient reason. Jicibniz (care¬ 
fully distinguislncd duration from the relation of 
before and after, and he compared duration to the 
extension of matter. Leibniz’s view is that time 
is a syst(un of jiossible positions of i)ossible events 
r(dated by Ixdoie, afticr, and simultaneous with. 
He holds that all possible worlds must be in time, 
though, of course, the j)articular temporal rela¬ 
tions of tin* actual world are contingent. To make 
I.eibniz’s theory coherent, it w'ould be necessary to 
be much clearer than he is as to the relation 
between the time-series of each monad and the 
time-series of the universe. He attempted to 
explain tlni relation betw'een successive states of 
the same monad by saying that the earlier ones 
have the quality of being desires for the later ones. 
As an at(em[)t to replace rel.ations by qualities 
this (dearly fails, since ‘desire for’ anything is 
clearly a disguised relation. And as an attempt 
to (lejhui before and after it also fails; for it is 
clearly a synthetic proposition that desire for X 
[)rece('l(*s .i'. Then again it seems essential to 
licihniz’s doctrim; (d the lellexion by one monad of 
the states of another that we should have some 
account of the temporal relations between corre¬ 
sponding st.ates in diU'erent momids. The state of 
a mojiad at a givcm nnunent- in its ow’n time-series 
is |)resumahly the rellexion of the cuntmnporary 
states of other monads; but we are not told w'hat 
is nnuirit by a time-series common to the monads, 
nor is it elesir that this would be consistent with 
Leibniz’s dislike of relations. 

The absolute theory of time has !icver had much 
]»hil()S()phic, sujiport; there can be little doubt that 
Leibniz had tine better of Clarke, l^erhaps the 
best arguments for absolute time and space are to 
be found in Leri rand RusseH’s 7Viac//>^c.9 o/ Mathe- 
'They do not seem to the present writer to 
li(‘ conclusive, and their autlior has latterly taken 
i much more i(‘lativistic view'. ’ i 


Locke, J3(ukeley, and Hume insisted that the 
notion of time comes from the succession of our 
ideas. But they never made it clear how their 
temporal relations are conne(‘ted with tin* time 
that is used in i)hysics, Berkeley and Hume in 
particular fail to give any reasonable account of 
the distinction that we certainly make between 
the temporal order of our ideas and the temporal 
order or the objects which we (daim to know' by 
tliem. It is a great merit of Kant to have seized 
on the importaiK^e of this point in his ‘analogies 
of cxi)erience,’ though the distinction will certainly 
not Ix'ar the sui)erstriicture whicdi he built on it. 
He attempted to prove that the distinction involves 
the permanence of substance (which he seems to 
identify with the chemical law of the (conservation 
of mass) and the law of causation among experi¬ 
enced objects. But his arguments are entirely 
incon(dusive even to prove that, in order to make 
the dislinction, we must believe in these princi})l(!S ; 
much less to prove, what the transcendental method 
always tends to confuse w'ith this, that the prin- 
ciph*s are true. 

rime plays perhaps more, and more important, 
parts in Kant’s philosophy than in any other. 

(1) In tlie /Esthetic he tries to prove that it is a form of 
intuition, the form appropriate to the internal sense. This 
seems to mean that, just as w’e can only perceive physical 
objects as being in space, though there is no reason to think 
that things-in-them.selves are spatial, so we can only perceive 
ourselves an<l our mental states in introspection as being in 
time, though there is no reason to think that we really are in 
time, 'rius certainly seems to raise the special ditllculty that, 
unless we know ourselves as W’o are and not merely as we 
ai*pear, we cannot know what our forms of intuition are, but 
ordy what they appear to be, whilst Kant's argument certainly 
.assumes that we know w'hat they are. (2) In the Dialectic, as 
we have seen, Kant has an antinomy about time. This 
apparently would, if valid, overthrow not merely absolute 
time hut also the temporal (character of events and the tem¬ 
poral relations between them. We have already seen how grave 
are the dilHculties in the w'ay of any such conclusion, aneV how 
entirely powerless Kant’s arguments are to prove it. (It) In 
the Analytic time plays an important part in the dillicult 
doctrine of the schematism of the categories. The position 
seems to be that the cat(>goric8 as pure conceptions of the 
understanding cannot be applied innnediatel>' to the manifold 
given in setise, even after that has beeji synthesized by imagina¬ 
tion. They have to be mediated through time ; thus the cate¬ 
gory of ground and consequent, which is purely logical, can be 
applied'to the world of sonsibie experience only after it has 
been schematized into the temporal form of cause and elfect. 
The whole argument hero is confused and w-eak to a remarkable 
degree ; the principle appears to be that the nmnifold of sense is 
provided w'ith temporal characteristics by intuition ; that these 
remain and are elaborated by the syntheses of imagination ; 
and that then the categories can be applied if they bo first 
scheuiatiz.ed so that they and the synthesized nruiifold share 
the temporal characteristic in common. (4) Kant’s critical 
solution of his own antinomy is that the infinity involved in 
time is not an actual infinite, as It w’ould have to be if time 
applied to things-in-them-selvis, but is only the power that we 
have of always synthesizing farther than we have yet gotje in 
constructing a temporal series. To this Lotze makes the very 
pertinent criticism that it surely depends on the nature of 
things-in-themselvcs whether we shall be indefinitely supplied 
with material to synthesize. 

Th« modern development of our knowledge 
about time is due mairdy to two .^ets of people : (1) 
philosophical mathematicians, like Dedekiud and 
Cantor, who have given a satisfactory analysis of 
intinity and continuity, and thus linally refuted 
all antinomies based on these ; (2) mathematical 
[)hysicists who have been led by their studies in 
the optics of moving systems to elaborate the 
Theory of Itelativity. 'I'lie [)iorieer in this work 
is Lorentz ; the tlieory itself was first formulated by 
lunstein ; and tlie matliernatical and philosojihical 
conse(iueiices have been drawn and elaborated 
by Kin.stein, Minkowski, Robb, Whitehead, and 
others. 

It is also necessary to mention among recent 
philosophers Bergson, in whose works time, nomin¬ 
ally at any rate, plays an importiirit part. Bergson 
holds that the attempt to treat time as similar tc 
space is a perverse one philosophically ; it may 
work very well in dealing with dead matter, hut it 
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ahows its falsity in l)iolo;,-y, psycholo^^y, and philo- 
so{)hy. lie also falls foul of the niathenuitical 
theory of the continuum as apj)lied to time ; he 
admits that it is internally consistent, but denies 
that it describes what anybody really means by 
cdianj^e and motion. Ilerj^son’s arguments seem to 
rest partly on a comj)arison between chan^^e as 
a sense-datum the peculiar characteristic of 

what we see when we Iook at the second haml of /i 
watch as distinct from the hour hand) and physical 
change, and partly on the erroneous view that a 
whole of related states cannot be a change unless 
each of its terms be a change. Again, in some of 
his remarks about memory he seems to suppose 
that, because a memory-act is a later awartmess 
of an earlier event, the earlier event and the later 
awareness must somehow bo contemporary. 
Finally, he seems to think that the ordin:»ry view 
of time is refuted by the facts, of which he is 
strongly convinced, that no two total states of 
mind at dillerent times can be exactly alike, tliat 
tliere are not, strictly speaking, distinct elements 
which can recur as parts of did'erent mental states, 
and that no amount of knowledge about earlier 
states will enable us to foretell later ones com¬ 
pletely. But Bergson’s most characteristic doc¬ 
trines belong to the subject of change rather than 
to tiiat of time. 

Literatcrr.— (a) Uistorical. — Plato, Tiiniv.m\ Aristotle, 
Physics', St. Thomas Aquinas, de Instanlihus. (b) Absohifs 
and relatine theories .— Leibniz, Letters to Dr. Samuei Clarke, 
Ix)ridon, 1917; Bertrand Russell, The Principles o/ M<ithe- 
matics, Uainbrid^jc, i. ic) Reality of fom?. —Leibniz ; 

Ka.nt,Criti(/ueo/ Pure. Reason', F. H. Brnd\^, Appea ranee a7id 
Reality, lirul ed. revised, London, 1902 ; J. Ellis McTag-gart, 
‘The Unreality of Tijne,’ Mind, new ser., xvii. [1908) no. 08, 
p. 437 fT. ; H. Bergson, Tirtte and Free-will, Eng. tr., London, 
1910, and Matter and Memory, F^ng. Ir., do. 1911. (d) Measure- 
ment of time, and Theory of Relativity. —H. Poincar6, Science 
et iru>thode, Paris, 1908, and La Valenr de la science, do. 1908 ; 
H. A. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, I^ondon, 1909; H. 
Minkowski, Raum und Zeit, Ijcipzig, 1909 ; L. Silberstein, 
The Theory of Relativity, London, 1914 ; C. D. Broad, Per¬ 
ception, Physics, and Reality, Cambridge, 1914 ; A. A. Robb, 
A Theory of Time and Space, Ijorulon, 1911 ; A. S. Eddington, 
Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation, <lo. 1918. 
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C. I). Bload. 

TINNEH.— See Deni5:s. 

TIPITAKA.— See I. itehature (Buddhist), vol. 
viii. p. 85 'A 

TIRUPATI. -Tiiupati, vnlg. d’ripctty (Tel. 
Tirupati, thii, Skr. .h'l, ‘ venerahle,’‘lord’), 
a town in Cliittoor District, Madras (hit. 13 ° 38 ' 
N., long. 79° 24 ' E.), is a famous place of pilgrim¬ 
age, situated on the Tiiumalai or sacred hill, 
usually known to Europeans as ll[)per Tirupati, in 
contrast to the lower town at its base. The whole 
area is considered sacied, and up to 1870 ha<l never 
been visited by Euroj)eans. Mark Wilk.s states 
that he was on duty for eighteen months in the 
neighhourhooil, and, though he frequently climbed 
the adjoining hills, he co\iId never catch even a 
distant view of the pagoda.^ I’he belief that much 
crime was committed without detection in the holy 
town led to the issue of an onler by Government 
that it should be thrown open to the District 
otlicials. This at first produced considerable local 
opi)()sition ; hut European visits now cause little 
sensation. The sauctity of this hill-range rests on 
the legend that it forms part of the sacred moun¬ 
tain Meni. 'Die range has seven principal peaks, 
each of which is sacred and has a name and legend 
of its own. One of the peaks, know'u as Sesha- 
chalam, ‘ serpent hill,’ takes its naine_ from the 
belief that it was torn from Meru by Adi Sesba, 
the primordial snake, who contended in a trial of 

1 Uist. Sketches of the South of India‘S, Madras, 18C9, i. 240 n. 


strengih with the wind-god, Vayu. Vayu raised 
so great a tempest that tlie peak was blown away 
and fell to earth in its present position. Near this 
peak the great temple stands. Little (;an he seen 
of it, and no European has been allowed to enter 
it. It is a building of little architectural beauty 
or importance, but (he cnltus of the deity is 
inter(^sting as an example of tlie amalgamation of 
local non-Aryan belieds with orthodox worshi[>. 
Within a small chamber lighted by lamps is the 
idol, a stone image of Visnu, seven feet in height. 
It represents the god as Chatui bhuja, ‘ four-armed,’ 
one of the right hands holding the discus [chakra), 
one of the left the conch-shell [sankhn), the second 
right hand [minting to the earth to draw attention 
to the miraculous origin of the holy hill, while the 
remaining left hand gias[)s a lotus. The deity 
l>osse^ses 1008 titles, the most cojumon of which 
are li^riniva.sa, ‘dwelling with Sri or Laksmi,’ 
god«less of prosperity, and VenkaLichahipati, the 
title of the sacred hill, which has been ado[)ted into 
Sanskrit from the Tamil ven, ‘white,’ kadam, 

‘ hill slope,’ thus showing that the deity was 
adopted into Brahnuinism from a Dravidian cult. 
By visitors from the Deccan and N. India he is 
generally known as Balaji, which, according to 
iMonier-Williams,^ is the name of a human incarna¬ 
tion of Vii^nii or Krsria of whom little is known, 
save that he was remarkable for many extra¬ 
ordinary ([ualities, and that he lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sacred hill. Hence visitors to the 
shrine generally invoke him by the title of Govinda, 
‘cow-keeper,’ one of the nanu's of Krjjim. It is 
remarkable, however, that, according to common 
belief, the image worshipped w^as originally one of 
Siva. The transformation of the Sai\ a cult to that 
of Vi^nu is traditionally ascribed to the reformer 
Ramanujjlcharya (born c. A.D. 1017 ). It is said 
that ho procured a conch-sliell and discus of gold, 
w'liicli he placed before the image and closed the 
temple doors. Wlien the shrine was opened next 
day, it was found that these emblems of Visnn 
w'ere grasjied in the hands of the image, and t here¬ 
fore it was really Vi.snu. 4 'he tangled hair [jata), 
the cobras carved nj»on the body, and various other 
[leculiarities indicate that it w’as intended to re- 

f »resent Siva, and the priests, wOio are Dikshita 
Irahmans, admit that they belong to the Saiva 
sect, d’he god is ])rovided w ith a consort, Padma- 
vati, said to be the incarnation of a mortal woman, 
and the oll'erings are believed to have been origin¬ 
ally collected to provide for the marriage of the 
pair. In an ante-room there is a brass ve.ssel with 
a bag banging in it, into which money and jewels 
are placed. On the other side are two gongs, one 
of which, when struck, utters the name Govimla, 
the other Naniyana—both titles of the god. Many 
pious persons obscu ve the custom of collecting in 
their homes monthly contributions which are placed 
in a money-box and hiially ollered at the shrine.’ 
The anthro{)oniorphism of the cult is shown in the 
belief that the deity annually announces to certain 
persons that he needs shoes, which they make and 
present.^ Various rites indicate the nun-Aryan 
character of the worshij). T'hiis a feast calle<l 
Gangdjdtra^ ‘Ganges festival,’ is held in the early 
spring, when a ligure is made of clay or straw', 
before wdiich animals are saci itic(Ml—a custom 
quite opposed to true Vaisnava beliefs. Even 
Brahmans, who wdll not attend personally, send 
victims. When the sacrifices are over, the image 
is burned, and much rude merriment follows. 
Some votaries carry on their heads a structure 
made of bamboo, resembling a car, adorned with 
coloured j)a))er, and supixiited by iron nails that 
1 Brahmanism and Uinduism*, London, 1891, p, 267 f. 

2 E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, 
p. ,3.92. 

^ Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, iv. 810 f. 
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often jiierce the lle.sh of tlie ))earer, who suhrnits 
cheerfully to the torture. At the unganiind 
festival held at tlui temple ‘ laii;j:ua^^e truly hlthy 
and ohseene ’ is used to the K^>0d(iss herself.^ The 
explanation of this custom is obscure. 

'Al)usi\e is lieliovf'd in certain circumutanccs to 

i)ring- g-ood lus'k to tlio person a;<ainst whom it is directed .'2 

(Jn (his theory tin* obscenity may po.ssihly he 
re^mnh'd as a iorm of mimetic ma^dc intended to 
repel the powers of evil from the deity, and thus 
advtiuce her i>uwers of promoting fertility,^ 

A^ain, on t(io roa<( leaiiin'^ up Lo tlie temple ‘small stones 
heaped uji in the form of a lu-artli, and knots (iisl in the leaves 
of tia* Nonn^,^ date jmlms may he seen. 'Da-so are the vvork of 
virions who ais-ompimy the parties of pilyo'ims. The knots are 
tied in order to ensure the tyin^ of the tali strirtp^on their ne(;ks 
[at marriage], and the lueiphi'jf up of stones is done witli a view 
to ensurink^ the birth of < hildren to them. If the kirlu revisit 
the hill after marriage and the birth of eihldren, they untie the 
knot on a leaf, and disarrariko* one of the liearilis. Men cause 
their namea lo he cut ou rocks by the wayside, or on the stones 
with which the path leading to the tem]>le is paved, in the 
belief that ^ood luck wdl result if their name is trodden on.’"* 

'Flic hope of recovery from sickness and the 
desire for male ollspriu;^ aie the chief causes of 
vows beinkT made to t he kTod. The vow need not, 
be performed immediately on receipt of the hh‘ss- 
inj.^. Deatli mer(dy transfers the onli<;ation to (he 
heir, and it is said that the j.?od is never deframhal. 
A common otlerin^ by women is the hair of their 
h(‘,ads, wdii(di is sliorn otf by barbers, more than 
half the women who visit the temple returning with 
their heads clean shaven. J. A. Dubois® de.s(;rihes 
a custom of l)inding the idol in chain.s of silver, 
a})parently with the object of preventing him from 
leaving the temi)]e. Idie same writer’^ speaks of 
the custom of women who desire children passing 
a niglit in the temple. He also all(‘ges that at the 
festi\'al, when the image is taken in procession, 
the Ihalimans select the most beautiful women as 
wives of the god ; they are branded with a hot 
iron, and, aft(‘r serving for .some years, are dis¬ 
missed with a certilicate of good conduct which 
ensures that, as they Avander through the country, 
their wants wdll he abundantly supplictl.'^ By 
other a(t(!Oiints, wdien such a woman heconu'.s too 
old to please the deity, the priests make a mark 
on her hrcuist, the emblem of tlie god, and give her 
a j)a(ent certifying that she acted for a certain 
nnmh(T of years as one of his wives, tJiat he i.s 
now tired of her and recommends her to the 
charity of the public. IT, A. Stuart, however, 
denies that any aancing-girls attend the god ; but 
he admits that the state of morality among priests 
and pilgrims has deteriorated, even celih.ate 
Bairagis and priests taking their paramours with 
them up tlie sacred hill. In the Dcccan it is very 
common for a woman to make a vow that, if slie 
is relieved from sickness or other trouble, she wdll 
shave her head to the god at Tiruj)ati. After 
being shaved, she walks thri(;e round the temple, 
w’orsliips the image, jiays a fee to have lighte<i 
camphor waved round t he idol, receives a pinch of 
the sugar oll'ered to the god, distributes food to 
the poor and to the monkeys wdiich swarm round 
the temple, otters charity, and returns home,® 
The tonsure of children is al>o performed at the 
temple.® 

Litkhaturr.—T hig art. is mainly ha.sed on an excellent 
aci-ouiit of the place l)y A. F. Cox, Manual of the N. Arcot 

1 Madras Government Museum Ihilletm, Madra.g, 1901, ill. 
2b7 f. 

2 J. O. Frazer, Pansanias, London, 1898, ii. 492. 

3 Gn'\ pt. i., The Manic Art, London, 1911, ii. 100. 

** Thurston. Kthno'jraphic iNotes, p. 3 r»l. 

Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies'-^ tr. H. K. 
Leaucliani]), Oxford, 1900, p. 591. 

6 1'. r ,93 f. 

7 1 *. 001 f. ; cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, ii. 117; N. 
Manur.ci, Storia do Mogor, Lng. tr., London, 1907-08, iii. 143 f. 

S PG xxii. [1884] 04. 

'' .J. F I’.adlield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1890, p. 97 f. 


District, Madras, 1881, p. 140 (T., 8 up])leinented by later informa¬ 
tion Hni)plied by its writer. In addition to the authorities 
(pioted, see J. B. Tavernier, 'Travels in India, tr. from ed. of 
lt;70 and ed. V. Hall, Ijondon, 1889, ii. ‘243. For various refer¬ 
ences to the worship of the ^od amon^t the peot)le of S. India 
see al.so E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, i. 195, 3.3.5, 389, ii. 43 f., 112 IT., iii. 42, 461, iv. 310, 320 f. 

W. CllOOKF. 

TITANS. -Tlie Tit Jins, like the (iiants (y.o. ), 
are potencies belonging to an early ])re-OIymj>ian 
stage of (Jreek mythology. The two tend to he 
confused by late authors, hut in origin they are 
distinct. The Titans are distinguished from (Aants 
by the following well-marked characteristics: (1) 
they are gods {Oeol), and as such immortal, whereas 
the Giants are mortal ; Tirgres Oeoiy ‘Titans, gods,’ 
is a fixed formulary in Hesiod’s TIuiogony ; (2) they 
are sky-})otencies {Ovpai'lueves)^ as contrasted with 
(he (iiants, wdio are earth-born {ypyevch) ; 'I’itans 
jirid (Ji.'ints alike are to Hesiod the oirs[)iing of 
Itarth and Heaven, hut the Titans tend skywards, 
the Giants witli their snake-tails earthw'ards. To 
Shakespeare 'Titan is the sun, 

‘ And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 

W'itti burnirnf eye did hotly overlook them.’* 

'To l^aiisanias® Titan, according to the local legend 
of'fitane, is ‘ brother to the sun,’ and Ihiusanijis 
him.self held tliat Titan ‘was great at marking 
seasons of the year.’ Empedocles holds ;i less 
s[)ecialized and perhaps jnstor view ; he phices .side 
by side 

‘ Gaia and liillowy ocean and air with itg moi.sture, 

And J'Jher, the. Titan, enihraciiik^ tlie All in a circle,’* 

'The 'Titan Phaethon is the sun and sun’s chario- 
tem’; the 'Titjiness Phoebe is the moon ; the 
'Titans Atlas and Prometheus are the sky-pillars 
supporting Oiirjinos. 'The Titans are Jin in((*gral 
p.'irt of tiuit primeval cosmogony of cjirth and sky, 
ousted in Greece by the anthrofiomorphic Olym- 
Tnins, but rememhered ;is pjirt of their Iiido- 
‘birupean heritage by the Northern Muses who 
came to Helicon and taught their lore to Hesiod. 

'The etymology of Gigas, ‘giant,’ is nncertjiin ; 
that of 'Titan is hajipily secure, and it throws a 
Hood of light on the function of t hese sky-potencies 
of older date and exjjlains in a Ihish the two 'Titjui 
myths—the 'Titanomachia, [h] tlie ri.uiding of 
/jtgreus, which, hut for this etymology, must have 
remjiined obscure. 'I'hree glosses of Hesycliius 
make it certain that Titan means sim})ly ‘ king.’ 
'They jire as follow’s : riTpraL’ /:^atrtXt5es (the W’ord 
glos.sed is from a lost phiy of rEschyius); titjut) (for 
TLTpufj)' i] fiacrLKiaara, Jllid rtVa^' ^vTijxo’i, i) dvrdcrTrjs. 
6 (iacriXevs. 'Titan is king, ‘ honoureil one,’ hut 
—and liere is the interesting point, or rather series 
of vitally interconnected points—lie is the king of 
the old order, the king-god or divine king, and os 
such he is a sky-putency, for one imiin function of 
the old king-go(i was to order the goings of the 
heavenly boilios and generally to control the 
wcjither. Here we have that odil blending of 
pliysicai fihenomena with human and social poten¬ 
cies which lies at the back of most gods and 
certJiinly of Zeus himself. 

'The 'Titanomachia is at once clear. For on the 
physicjil })oinb of view’ it is, as described in Hesiod,* 
just a half-humanized thunder-storm, Zeus, the 
new’ sky- and thunder-god, fighting the old sky- 
potencies ; from the theological point of view it is 
the new anthropomorphism against the old religion 
of the king-god or medicine-man who controls 
the weather. The Olympian religion naturally 
regarded the.se old Titan kings as criminals, rebels 
Jigainst high heaven, condemned to Tartarus for 
their sin of v(3pis ; they are the counterpart of the 
arch-'Titan Prometheus. 

^ II. V. 808. 2 Venus and Adonis, 177. * ii. xi. 6. 

* FT. Dielrt, Die Fragments dcr Vor sokr aliker, Herlin, 1903, 

p. as 

'fheog. 006 Cf. 
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The second Titan myth, the rending of Za<:^rfnis, is 
less transparent, but in the light of the Titan kings 
even more iiluininating, for we catch the king in 
his earliest stage of all, when he was tribal elder or 
medicine-man, m^t yet fully develope<l itito king- 
ship. The Titans, according to a vtirsion of the 
story as early as Onomakrltos,^ lure away the 
infant Zagrens, dismember, and (in some versions) 
cook and eat him. The story is an initiation myth 
based on the familiar initiation ritual of the mock 
death and resurn'ction of the initiate. The initia¬ 
tors are the elders or dynasts of the tribe, the 
einhi yo-ldngs.^ 'Fhe Titans as old-world kings are 
well in ])lace ; as a form of giant they are absurd. 
The name Zagrens takes us to Crete, and in Cruta 
we lind the Titans in a connexion that again points 
to initiation mysteries. The Cretans, according to 
Diodorus,^ said that in the time of the Kouretes 
those who were called Id tans ruled over the region 
of Cnossos, where were shown the foundations of 
the house of Khea and a sacred cyjiress-grove of 
hoary antiquity. These Titans again must have 
been the okl king-nKidicine-men, contemjiorary 
with the Kouretes and, like them, initiators into 
the ‘ men’s liouse ’ of the Mother Khea.'‘ On a red- 
ligured hydt'la in the British Museum® Zjigreus 
is depicted as actually devoured by the Titans, 
and tnese 'Titans wear the characteristic dress of 
Thracian chieftains. We may safely'' infer that the 
Titan myth of the rending of Zagrens was known 
from Thince to Crete, and we may suggest that it 
arose in that early stratum of ‘ satem’-speaking 
population known to the later Creeks as ‘ IVI- 
asgian ’ — a stratum specially addicted to the 
mystery-cults of the son of Semele. 

fiirKKATCRK. —M. Mayer, Dio. Giijantt'u and Tit a non, Herlin, 
1HS7. For the Tilans as ()uraiiioii(>9, J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cainbrid^je, 19ri, p}). 4r)d-4t)(). The rij^lit etynioIOK’y of Titan 
from tlie root ti, ‘ iionour,' was fir^t seen by L. Preller, O’r, 
Mytholoijie'^, licipziij;, 1S94, p. 44. Its meanirig as was 

iiiade (dear by F. Solinsen, in Indoijerinanische Forsehtnujen., 
.\xx. [ISH'ij 37). The full Hi^niflcanee of the * king ' incarhnix in 
ndation to the inyatcry-rite of the oinophayia, as pra(aise(l in 
Urete and by Thracian chieftains, was ofitablishcd by A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, f 'ainl)ridge, 1914, i. G^f) ff., in relation to his rc'pub- 
lication of the J’.ritish Musc^uin vase in pi. xxxvi. The previous 
literature of the HuI)joct will be found in Cook’s notes. On 
p. (155, note 2, he right,!}• ]wints out that the present writer’s 
fornuT derivation (IGoleijutnena to the Stmiy of Greek 
lielifiion^, Cambridge, 19(18, p. 493, and Themis, p. 1.5) of the 
word ‘ Titan ’ from Ttravo?, ‘ white-clay man,’ is erroneous. As 
initiators the Titans probably were daubed with white clay, but 
the name is m^t derived from the disguise. 

d. K. llAKRlSON. 

TITHES.— I. Origin and purpose.—Tithes are 
connected, on the one liamX religiously, with 
od'erings of lirstfruits {q.v.); on the otlier liand, 
})oliticjilly, with tribute and taxation. While 
taxjitiun often took the form of a tenth, the 
amount might vary, less or more, though the 
name ‘tenth’ {dccima, SeKarr]) was retained. 
Voluntary olTcring.s to a deity soon became 
customary, and even necessary, esjiccially where 
kings began to impose taxation and tribute, and 
where a g^id was now thought to he a divine 
monarch. To keep up his sanctuary was as much 
an obligation as to keep up tlie royal person and 
court. An early example sliows this. The people 
of Tyre paid tithes to Mclearth as king of the 
city, and the Cartliaginians similarly sent their 
tithes to Tyre." W. K. Smith shows that in this 
case the tithe was as much [lolitical as religions. 
'The voluntary olTering noce.s.sarily became tribute 
also, as the ritual of a sanctuary became more 
elaborate, the sanctuary itself more splendid, 
and the attendant jiriests more numerous. Why 
a tithe or tenth should have been fixed on so 

1 Pau8. vm. xxxvii, 3. 

Sec art. Kocrktks a.no Korybantrs. 

3 V. G6. 

See artt. Mountain-Motukr and Koiirktes and Korybantes. 

B K. 24G. " Died, Sic. xx. 14. 

7 Religion of the Semites'^, p. 24G. 


generally is not clear, but probably it is connected 
with primitive views about numbers, or with 
methods of counting— e.g., by lingers and toes.’ 

In Babylon, wlietlicr the tithe was native or 
borrowed, its use is found in the time of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar II. Earlier evideiu;e is so far lacking, 
and there is no trace of it in tlio As.syrian jsn iod. 
It was a due jiaid lo the temple of a god from the 
land, and was paid by all, including the king, 
who assigned to tcinj)les founded by him an 
annual amount from (mlLivahal lands and from 
tlie treasury. Numcious tablets concern tithes, 
and show tiiat the peoj)le were taxed for support 
of the temple. Tithe was of the nature of a lixed 
charge on the land and even liecame negotiable. 
Such tablets may he regarded as of the nature of 
a recei[)t for payment of tithe, which was generally 
jiaid in kind — corn, oil, sesaim;, datirs, Hour, oxen, 
sheep, and asses—though this might ho commuttid 
for a money payment. One man sometimes paid 
it collectively for a group of men, and possibly 
this signilics a systematic collection of tithe in 
one district by an authorized person.'^ At the 
saim; time Babylonian kings had a tithe of all 
imports, as liad also Bersian satraps.^ In S. Arabia 
tithes were used for the erection of sacred monu¬ 
ments.'* Cyrus, oil the advice of Citesns, causcul 
liis soldiers jo devote a tenlh of their booty to 
Zeus.® 'Th(i tithe as a tax <jii land was well known 
in Greece and Koine, and the payment of a tithe 
to temples on special occasions was not uncommon, 
lhausanias gives many instances of tliis— e.g., a 
tenth of war-booty being set aside to make an 
image or a vessel for a tenqile. 

In T'gyi)t there was ajijiareiitly gniater fnmdom. 
'Temples were usually provided with lands for 
their upkeiip, but the gods expected to receive a 
share ot the produce of fields, viii(;yards, on hards, 
and lish-ponds. 'I'he kings in time of war dislicated 
a tenth of their booty to the temples, as well as 
of tribute levied on vassal states and of prisoners 
who wore made slaves of the coiHjuei or." 

Zoroastriari literature refers to the fourth rank 
of men—traders, artizans, market dealers, etc.- - 
who should pay a tithe to the high priiists and to 
the king.”^ Chinese named liteiature immtioris a 
tenth of the produce of ‘ the lields ’ being annually 
levied ; whetlier as a religious tribute or not is 
not clear." 

Tlie (.'dufucian Analects^ toll how ‘ the Duke (lao eruiuired 
of Yew,10, sa^iri^, “The year is one of scarcity, and the returns 
for o\|'eiiiliture are not siitfieient. What is to done ? ” ’ Me 
desired (o take two tenths, iustiaad of the usual statutory single 
tithe, from the allotments cultivated in common, a^^jairist which 
Yew J<5 protested. 10 

2. Tithe in the Old Testament.—Among the 
llehrmvs the relation of Lillies to hr.sLfruit.s ** is 
complicated, and opinions dilTer as to whether 
they were distinct or not. Eirstfruits would 
naturally vary in quantity. Tithe exi»resse.s more 
or less a lixed proportion. Perhajis the tithe re- 
pre.s<mts lir.stfruits made .systematic, <jr dilTerent 
names may luive hemi favoured at diirereiit times 
and in dillerent localities. 'The tithe is called ‘an 
heave olTering’ in Nu 1S“'‘, but tlie two are apjiar- 
onl ly sojiarato in Bt 12'’”^-. In the later legislation 
lirstfruits and tithes ajipear to be distinguished. 

'The tithe, which is not mentioned in the Book 
of the (’ovenaiib, appeals first in tlie Northern 

1 See art. Numbers (Introdu('.tory). 

2 C. 11. VV. Johns, liabylnnian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, 
and. Letters, j>p. xi, 295 f. ; M. .Jasirow, The Religion oj 
Rahytonia and Assyria, HdmIou, U-S-.A., 1898, p. (3G8; G. 
M.i^pero, The Dawn of Civilization, Lr. M. L. McClure, Loudon, 
1-91. p. (i78. 

•'1 Aristotle, (Feon. 13455, 1.3525. 4 W. R. Smith, p. 247. 

•'* Herod, i. 89. 0 Maspero, p. i2G. 

7 Riiuiyats (SHF xxxvii. [1892] 425 ; cf p, 413). 

H Shi Ring, vi. 7 (SRF iii.2 [1899] 370 f.). 

9 Rk. xii. ch. ix. §§ 1-4. 

j. Le^ft^e, The Chiriese Classies, Hongkonjf, 1861-72, i. 119. 

n See art. Firstkkiuts (Ilehrew). 
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Kingdom in the time of Jerobonm ii. as the 
material given for a feast at the sanctiiarv (Am 5^*; 
cf. 4^), though the feast was one for the rich at 
the expense of the poor. Here it appears as a 
fixed tribute. In (In 28'*^ (E) Jacob promises a 
tentii of all to (»od—perliaps a reflexion of later 
custom, though not neeessarilyso—and Melehizedec 
receives a te/ith of all (14“^}. In 1 S 8 ^®-tithe is 
paid to the king, and perliaps he devoted this to 
the upkeep of some sanctuaries. The titlie in the 
Deutcronomic Code is not a forced tribute. I'he 
titlie of corn, wine, and oil, with the heave ofler- 
ing, free-will ollering, and firstlings of herd and 
flock, are to be brought to the sanctuary and 
eaten there as a feast with servants and Levite 
(I)t 12 '’'* Here the connexion with firstlings 
suggests that the tithe Avas the lirstfruits of pro 
(luce, or perhaps included these. This was t 
irivate feast at the sanctuary, and may have 
leen a reform due to the fact that the ruling 
classes, as in Am 5'h secured the best for them¬ 
selves. It Avas not a direct due for the priesthood 
or for public religious services. If, hoAvever, the 
distance to the central sanctuary Avas too great 
for the ollering to be taken there, it might be 
commuted for money, and this would furnish the 
material for the feast at the sanctuary as before 
(Dt 14-f^ ). Every third year the tithe Avas to be 
laid aside to furnish a feast or feasts at home for 
the Levite, stranger, fatherle.s.s, and widow (14=« 

Does the tithe here referred to form the 
eijuivalent of the lirstfruits, the ritual of Avhich, 
as perliaj)s forming part of the tithe, is detailed 
in l)t 2(3*'- ? Probably they are ultimately the 
same, including an ollering of part as lirstfruits, 
and a feast for Levite and stranger, just as in 
18“* firstfrnits are to be given to the priests. If 
so, the Avords in 26^^ ‘ Thou slialt rejoice in all 
the good which the Lord thy Cod hath given unto 
thee, and unto thine house, thou, and the J.evite, 
and the stranger,’ would refer to the feast and be 
ecjuivalent to the feast on tithe of while the 

earlier part of ch. 26 Avould refer to the ollering 
of part as a lirstfruits oll’ering.^ 

Is tlie third year’s tithe additional to tlie tithe 
given each year, or is it a special form of treating 
tithe in the third year ? Here again opinions 
dill'er, but most regard it as a diverting of the 
usual titlie for the benefit of the hx'al priesthood, 
Avho would be dejirived of the tithes through the 
neAv custom of feasting at the central sanctuary. 
Others regard it as a second tithe, and this is 
supported by the LXX, which reads for ‘ the year 
of tithing’ ‘ the second tithe,’ rd deurepoy ^-rndeKaroy. 
Hut two tithes in every third year would mean 
a large amount, and it is unlikely that such 
demands would be made, or, if made, carried out. 

In tlie Priestly Code tithe assumes the form of 
a fixed due. A tithe of the produce of the land, 
of fruit, and of the herd and flocks {i.e. of their 
yearly increase) is ‘ holy unto the Lord.^ If com¬ 
muted for money, one-lifth part of the value is 
to bo added (Lv 27^^-). This is probably the tithe 
of produce referred to in Nu 18-^*^', Avhich Ava.s to 
he given to the Levites, they in turn giving a 
tenth of it to the storehouse for the sii[)port of 
tlie priests (cf. Neh KL”' ), avIio rec(uved iioav also 
lirstfruits of corn, oil, and Avine (Nu 18'^}. The 
tithe of cattle and sheep in Lv 27^^ Avhich is to 
be ‘holy unto the Lord,’ may represent the 
firstlings used at the Deuteronomic tithe-feast, 
but claimed latiir by the [iriests (Nu as apart 

from the Levites, but it is not referred to in 
1 Cf. 8. Ii, Driver, Deuteronomy {ICC), Edinburgh, 181)5, 
inloc. The paSBa^e in Dt ]8) assigninjr firitfriiits of corn, wine, 
and oil, and of wool to the Lcvite.s iti out of harmony with the 
other DeiUcronomic leg-islation, if lirstfruits and tithe were one 
atid the .same. 


Neh 10^^, Avhere the tithe is described (cf. 12** 
13®- *2), and may be a later addition. It is, how¬ 
ever, mentioned as jiaid to the priests in To 1®, 
by Philo,^ and in the Boo^ of Jubilees (32*®). 
Kabbinic authorities regard it as furnishing, 
along with a second tithe of produce (Lv 27'^)— 
additional, therefore, to the tithe of produce in 
Nu 18‘*—a feast for tlie titber and guests at 
Jeru.salem, as ordained in Dt 14"'*- The purpose 
of the Priestly Code Avas probably to abrogate 
the law of the tithe in Deuteronomy, but later 
harmonizers did not take this view and spoke of 
tAvo tithes, and even three, the third-year tithe 
of D(uiteronomy being regarded as an additional 
one.^ Tlie law of P is reflected in Hezekiali’s 
legislation, which ordered that lirstfruits and 
tithes of produce, sheep, and oxen should be 
brought for the priests and Levites (2 Ch 31*); 
hence, if the tithe of animals is in addition to the 
original law of Lv 27**^’*-, it may have come into 
force after Nehemiah’s time. 

In Nell lirstfruits and firstlings and lirst- 

fniits of dough Avere for the priests, and tithes of 
produce for the Levites—the latter collected by 
the Levites under the sii[)ervi.sion of a priest, and 
a tithe of the tithe being given to the jiriests 
(cf. 12**). The tithe, however, Avas not ahvays 
paid to the Levites, as Neliemiah discovered, 
and they had to cultivate their own land. At 
Nehemiah’s remonstrance it Avas paid (13*^*^-). At 
a later time the priests themselves collected the 
tithe,® and the subsequent history of the Levites 
in connexion with it is obscure, Avhile they no 
longer shari'd in the tithe, either from tlio time of 
Ezra* or from that of Jolin llyrc.arms, 

^ The Pharisees, as Avell as tne regulations of the 
Talmud, considered minutely the things to be 
tithed (Lk 11*-), the former even paying tithes of 
garden herbs —mint, anise, cumin. 

Under the Habbinic system of three tithes 
referred to above, the first was collected yearly ; 
tlie second was due in the first, second, fourth, 
and fifth years ; the third in the third and sixtli 
years. Tavo Avere thus taken every year, except 
in the seventh year, when the laml lay fallow. 

1 he iioor’s titlie sn^^gested tithing of earnings, 
all ot Avbicli Avas given to them. Extravagant 
(daims were made for the virtue of tithe; e.g., 
through it Israelites escape the tAvelve months’ 
punislmumt in hell Avhich is the lot of the Avicked.® 

In Ezekiel’s jfroposed IcKislation, which marks the transition 
to P, the Ilrst of all the Hrstfriiits of evorylhin;? is reserved for 
the support of the priests. There is besides a tax paid to the 
prince for the .support of ritual and feasts out of wheat, oil, and 
flocks 4f))^'*; cf. 20*0^^ jsjo mention is made of tithes, nor 
are the payments to be made to the priests as in P. 

3. Early and mediaeval Church usage. —In the 
Christian Churidi tlie need of sujmorting tln^ 
clergy, avIio Avere early Avitlidrawn from secular 
business, Avas recognized, but the system of tithe' 
Avas not generally re.soi ted to for several centuries. 
Once it did become general, tithe Avas regarded, 
on tlie analogy of its use in the Jewish Church, 
as dr. Hire dlrtno, and supportcal by such passages 
as Mt 10'®, Lk 10^, 1 Co —an argument Avhicli 

Selden Avas the first to sboAV groundless, in 
liis Avork on the subject. Until tiie 4tli cent, 
little is beard of it, and some Avriters regard tlie 
matter from a totally dillerent point of view from 
that Avliicli Avas later adopted. Ireincus, referring 
to titlies in tlie Jewish system, says cliaracteristic- 
ally that Christians, as ‘ those avIio have recieived 
liberty, set aside all their })ossessions for the Lord’s 
puriioses, bestOAving joyfully and freely not the 
ie.ss valuable portions of their property.’® Origen 
' Philo, de Prauniis Sacerd. ^2, de Can't., § 10, 

2 ,Jo.4. Ant. IV. iv. 3 f., viii. 22 ; cf. ix. xiii. 3 ; To lk 
•Mo8 . Ant. XX. viii. 8, ix. 2, Vita, 12, 15 . 

* So the Talmud, Vfbhdmdth, 86 ; (Iflllin, 131 ; Kethnbhdth, ?6 
^ JE xii. 161i. 0 Adv. llcer. iv. xviii. 2. 
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regards tithes as something to be far exceeded in 
Christian giving%^ and Kpiphaniiis says that tithe 
is no more binding than circumcision.'^ Augustine 
regards the titlie as something due by Christians 
to God, though he and others are prompted also 
by the finer ideal of freedom in all Christian 
giving. It was inevitable, however, that, as the 
Church sj)read far and wide, circumstances should 
make it necessary to fall back upon rule, based 
upon legal provision, and the old standard of a 
tenth was set up, and the Christian priest was 
compared in this matter to the Jewish priest and 
Levite. Ambrose and many other Fathers accord¬ 
ingly maintain that tithes should be given, but 
their views were not generally accepted in the 
Eastern Church. Even in the West there is 
evidence that ‘ this species of ecclesiastical property 
was acquired not only by degrees, but with con¬ 
siderable o[)position.’* The moral duty of paying 
tithe was now generally taught, but, even after 
it was made a matter of law, tithe was paid 
reluctantly and irregularly. In A.d. 585 the 
Council of MUcon ordained its payment, while 
priests were to use it in helping the poor and in 
redeeming captives. He who refused to jiay it 
was to be excommunicated. Other councils en¬ 
joined it, but it was not until the time of 
Charlemagne that it became matt(;r of law. In 
one of his capitularies he ordained it to be paid 
to churches and clergy. Preaclnns had already 
exhorted strenuously towards its payment as teml- 
ing to Christian perfection, and doubtless it was 
now more generally rendered. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that, apart from ecitlesi- 
astical law, under Roman law colonists had to pay 
a tenth to the State as rent from the ager piiblicus. 
This had already in large measure fallen into the 
hands of the Church. While the ecclesiastical 
tithe was usually paid to the bishop, wdio ap¬ 
portioned it, Charlemagne’s ca})itulary regulates 
its division into thiee parts—for the bishop and 
clergy, for the poor, and for the support of cliurch 
fabrics. In later times tithe was often appropriated 
to particular churclu's and to monastic foundations. 
Once the i)ayment of tithe bi'came a matter of 
legal due, excommunication or temporal penalties 
were decreed against those who refused to pay it. 
Meanwhile abuses had risen in connexion with 
the appropriation of tithe. Sometimes, instea<l 
of appropriating it to a church, monastery, or 
diocesan treasury, a pro|)rictor would appropriate 
it to his own uses or even sell it. It ha<l also 
become common for ecclesiastics to grant tithes to 
laymen as an award for service or in recognition 
of their protection. These were now regardtsl as 
evils, and it was set forth as a legal maxim that 
all tithes are of ecclesiastical origin. Where they 
had ))een ap[)ropriated by laymen, they were with¬ 
held from the Church only by robbery or by feudal 
grant [decimoi infcu(J(ii(c). No layman could 
possess tithes wdlhout risking his salvation. Hence 
the Third Late.ran Council of 1179 forbade deten¬ 
tion of tithes by laymen as well as transference 
of them to other laymen. J’hc Council also de¬ 
clared that any one who violated this demce 
endangered his soul, and would be deprived of 
Christian sepulture. As a result of this, many 
tithes w'ere restored to ecclesiastical use. Tow'ards 
the 13th cent, tithe was also extended from the 
fruits of the earth, or predial tithes, to all kinds 
of profit and w^ages. It w-as divided by the 
canonists into ( 1 ) predial—derived from the fruits 
of the ground ; ( 2 ) mixed—of things nourished of 
the soil, or those due partly to its productiveness, 
partly to human skill and labour ; (3) personal — 

1 In Nmn. horn, xi, " Ila’r. 50. 

3 H. llallain, Viciv of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Agrs^^, London, 1S55, ii. 145. 


from the prolits of trade and merchandise. But 
generally the second division is included in the 
lirst. Ecclesiastical law in the Middle Ages laid 
down precise rules regarding what was tithable 
and w’hat wnis not, those who were exempt, the 
sale or transference of tithe to laymen (a custom 
which gradually came into use), tlie superiority 
of tithe to State taxes, and the like. 

4 . English law and practice.—In England legis¬ 
lation on the subject seems to date from the latter 
part of the 8 th century. Fopo Adrian in A.D. 785 
(mjoined payment of tithe on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. This wnis confirmed in later ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, sometimes by royal orders. 
The idea that the civil grant of tithe dates from 
an alleged charter of IThelwulf (A.D. 855) is now 
abandoned; and in any case it nppears to grant 
a tenth of the land, not of produce.^ In King 
I'idgar’s reign failure to pay tithe was made legally 
punishable (A.D. 950). Towards this time the 
grow'th of parish churches w'as attended by their 
endowment with part of the tithe paid by the 
landowner, who was usually the founder of the 
church, to the diocesan or monastic trcjisury. In 
course of time, and with the extension of the 
parochial system, it became a matter of legal pre¬ 
sumption that the local tithe was the j)roperty of 
the rector. In many places rectories with their 
tithes wero, tlie ju’operty of monastic establish¬ 
ments, a vicar being ap[)ointed to perform the 
duties of the charge. 1 he Reformation brought 
about great changes, and, where tlie rectorial 
tithes belongeil to monasteries, at thedr dissolution 
the tithes became the })roperty of the crown. 
They w’cre now frequently granted to lay impro¬ 
priators, thus being completely dissociated from 
their original jiurjxjse. The rectorial tithe was 
the 'greater’ tithe, and such tithe or part of tithe 
as was paid to vicars was the ‘ smaller.’ The 
greater tithes were generally predial ; the smaller 
were mixed and personal. 'I'hese distinctions 
were practically wiped out by thedhthe Commuta¬ 
tion Act of 1836, although long before that date 
commutation of tithe jiaitl in kind for a money 
payment had been general. By the Act of 1836, 
titlie, with a few' exceptions, was now commuted 
for a fixed rent-charge, based on a seven years’ 
average of the price of corn—wheat, barley, and 
oats—the amount being that whicli formed the 
legal tithe at the date of the Act. With the 
dill'erence in values since 1836, the result has not 
been for the benefit of the recipient of tithe. 
Further legislation has modilied details in pro¬ 
cedure. The Tithe Act of 1918 amends the Acts, 
1836 to 1S91, and orders that the sum payable 
under tiiese Acts in respect of tithe rent-charge on 
or ladore 1 st Jan. 1926 shall be the sum payable, 
as ascertained by the septennial average juices 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, in January 1918. 
Tithe rent-charge is thus fixed u]> to 1 st Jan. 1926, 
at 4^109, 3s. 1 hi. But the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall, after 25th Dcu;. 1925 and in 
sucireeding year.s, comjmte in the same manner its 
for this septennial averagm the aveiage price of 
corn for the preceding jiftcen years. liie sum 
jtayable as titlie rent-charge after 1 st Jan. 1926 
sliall be ascertained on this fifteen years’ com¬ 
putation. 

5 . Teinds in Scots law.—In Scotland tithes are 
kiiow'n as teinds, and are almost entirely predial, 
including dccimtr. mixltB, and only in exceptional 
ca.ses personal. They were divided into parsonage 
and vicarage teinds, the former being leviable 
from grain (wdieat, oats, and barley), the latter 
from natural grass or bog-hay, certain vegetables, 
butter, cheese, calves, lambs, herring, etc. Where 
an incumbent was ajipointed by the jiatron, he 

J lliillarn, ii. 203. 
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reccivo<l Iho wliole teind. In otlior or ‘patri- 
nionial’ parishes tlie teiTul l»elonjj;e(l to the bishop. 


rarliainent in Kidd, and still eontimic to re;^oilate 
the rii^ht to teiiids and tlie j)aymerit of stipends of 

or to' a reli'do’us lionsV and (he' vicir who serve<l ininisrcrs of tlie Kslablislied Church.^ 1 he whole 
or to a it li^ioiis iions( and i f.n.uls matter of teinds was vested m commissioners, but 

the parish received '?^ti-ansferrc(l under the Union of J7U7 and sub- 

Hornetimes a small jiart of tin M(ai,v(. tunds. A\a. i ■ . I nrds f)f t^nineil and Session 

When teinds first be^n as such in Scothuid is not sequent A<- s o he 

known with cerlainty, hut (io'y are frequently aetin^^ as a ( , mj^tti'rs rc^ardinL' 

mentioned in chaiters of the 12th cent., as well as Court of 1 einds 1 ‘ h !a a 1 (lafms 

in rvrits of tliat period to enforce their j.avmciit. tcinds, and in paiticii ar 

Canons of provineial councils in the pre-Heforma- anpmientation of stipend out of the unexhausted 
tion period ivpihUe this jiayment and approjnda- or tree teinds where ^ 

tion. Many abuses arose reyanlin- teinds. and V *Yv^V 

the deerees of the Lateran Council were often (dainis can he preferieil oii } t\y nty > eai. after a 


iynoied. Certain ecclesiastical Jands (i.e. lands 
M'lii(d) were t he projieriy of monastic orders) were 
freedom from payment of title' hy papal 
j»rivi/e; 4 es. \Viien su(;h lands u'ere feued to laymen, 
this exemption also passed to them. In view ot 
(he eomin^' Reformation, ecclesiasti(;.s frequenlly 
made poants to landowners, called tilulars, cmi- I 
ferrin;,'- heritahh' rip,dits to (einds hy feu or hy lon^'- | 
lease. At the lo'formatioii ehurcdi lands j)ass<‘d 
in(o the hands of la 3 'men h^^ ;j^rant from tlie erowii 
oi' olherwise, l)ut puymient of teind still continued, 
thouf^h the stifiemls of nlini^ters were eidirrdyat 
the will of pr()|)ri(*(ors and were of the scantiest 
amount. In lolC the fbmeral Assemhiy petitioned j 
(ho Ib'iv}^ Council to make permanent provision 
for the maintenance of ministers. The Council 


claims can he preferred only twenty years after a 
u'ovioiis claim has been upheld.^ 

Invul.iinir tcinds under tlu* Act of lii.ri, (Me va/uation was 
niadeeiiher in or in money. Wficrc Mi|>cnd m payable 

I .accordiii"' to \aliie oi ^^rain, it is valii|>'i accordiii^s^ to flars price* 

I of the co7uity, as dctcnniried by a IoimI court who strike the 
I \.alue for tiie crop and car. 

I ijTEiiATcitK.--J. M. Duncan. The Parochial Krclesiastical 
Lau\of Srotlan<i-\ cd. C. N. Jclinstr.n, Kdinlmr-li, liKH ; (irren't 
A'nei/i-iojHr/l in of the Lau’ o/ Scot la nil, new ed., ed. J. (diisholm, 
do. liiOO 14 ; C. H. VV. Joiiiis, Pahylojiiaa and Agsj/na)i Laws, 
(’oaf /acts, and Letters, do. liKU ; H. Lansdell, J'he Sacred 
Tenth, ‘Z v<»l.s., lanidon, 1110(1; A. S. Peake, art. ‘Tithe’ in 
IlDB-, G. F. Moore, art. ‘Tillies'in KPh \ R. J. Philliniore, 
Peelesiaetiral Late (>f the Church \>f EnjlaiuC, ed. W. 0. F, 
I’Inlliinorc ami C. F. .(cinmett, 2 \o]h., I-ondon, ISHl); J. .Selden, 
The Ilistiny of Tithes, do. UUS; W. R. Smith TIlc Retbjion 
of the Semites'^, do. ]S'J4, })p. 244 IT., 4r)S IT. ; Jolm Spencer, De 
l.eaihus Ilehra'orum ritnalibus, et eannn rationibus, Cain- 
bridKm, 1GS5. J. A. MACtJULLOCTI. 


thcrtaipon decreed that one-third of all ecclesiasti¬ 
cal revenues sliould ho divided between ministers 
and the crown. On the rmit-rolls hein^ made up, 
tliis sum wa.s found to amount to over ilGOOd. Hut, 
as a result of imjierfect returns, remission, ami 
refusal of paynnuits, mucli h'ss than half of tliis 
sum w’a-s available. In 1507 I’arliament, under 
the stdieme known as the ‘assumfition of thirds/ 
ordered that ‘the haill thrids of the haill heiu'lices 
of this realine’ be paid now ami for all time 
eominy to ministers until ‘the Kirk come to the 
full possession of their patrimonie, quhilk is the 
teimles.’ This third was ne\'er [iai<l in full, fmt 
the sy.stem remained in force until 1633. While 
Parliament thus reco^mized the rij^dit of the Kirk 
to teiiid.s—a pioju ietary riyht fully eiijo^’ed by the 
pre-Keformatiori eler^A'—"as nullilied, 
ami teinds had been ‘evicted from their former 
oAvncTs, diverted from their former use, and 
acijuired and dealt with hy tlie crown and noliles 
as their own projicrty.' ^ 7\n Act of 1017 afipointed 
a commission authorized to au^mient stijiends out 
of teinds, and a number of stipends were so treated. 
In 1627, a.s a result of Charh'S I.’s intention to 
receive surrenders of alieiiatcd church lands and 
teinds, and of the opposition wliieh this roused, a 
commission w^as ajqiointed to deal with the subject 
and to make provision for cburclies. Submissions 
were made to the kin^ by tliose wlio had beneiited 
by grants of teinds or were interested in them, 
ami as a result he issued his ‘ docreets-arbitrai,’ 
which were coniiimed by Act of Parliament in 
1033, and commissioners were appointed to d(‘al 
with the whole matter. Teinds were to be valued 
at ‘ the fifth part of the constant rent which eacli 
land payeth in stock ami teind where the same are 
^■alued jointly,’ or, if valued ajiart, the commis¬ 
sioners were to declare their value. Titulars of 
teinds \vere to sell them to lieritors at nine years’ 
nurchase, hut only so far as not already devoted 
locally to the minister of the parisii, 'I'he valua¬ 
tion tliiis made fixed the amount of teind for all 
time coming, and the minister’s stipend was to be 
paid out of tlie commuted teinds as a permanent 
endowment, with a further possible augmentation. 
Stipend tlins forms a paramount claim upon teind. 
'Jdiese decrees were confirmed by Act of the Scots 

I J. M. Dnncan, The Parochial Ecclesiastical Law of 
Scotland^, p. ‘2:^0. 


• TITHES (Greek).—It is dilficult to separate 
tithes {dchdrf]} ami lirstfniits {dTrapxv), since the 
tithe is only a special form of lir.stfruit, ^^any 
nations and tribes, if not nearly all, have had the 
eiistom of .setting apart a portion of their goods 
for the gods; and wlien, as wa.s sometimes the 
ease, the king or chief was a sort of god, lie took 
his .share by compulsion. It seiuns to have lieen 
a wide-.spread belief that some sacrifice was due 
to the lo(!al spirits wlieiiever im'ii broke new 

round, built a .'-ettlement, or liridged a river; 
and it was certainly common in very early times 
to h'ave a portion of tlie new land to Ihii posses.sion 
of the old divinity. Perhaps for the same reason 
portions of the fruits of tlie earth were left, or 
otherwise given to the gods. It, is not likely that 
thi.s portion was always the same fraction of the 
whole ; but tlie tentli was found to be a convenient 
fraction early and in many nations, among them 
tlie Jews. 1^0 doubt the decimal numeration had 
something to do with tliis choice.^ In fJreece a 
few traces are known of tlie early custom just 
mentioned— c.g., the sacred groves of Artemis, 
with game that no men might kill except in a 
sacred hunt.* 

The Pelasgians are said by Stephanus to have 
offered the tithe, which in later ilays they dedicated 
at Delphi and Herodotus® tells how the Hyper¬ 
boreans usetl to send their annual tithe to Delos. 
The tithe is not mentioned in Homer; and the 
earliest records come with tlie inscriptions, although 
legendary titiling is spoken of earlier. When 
Agamemnon conquered Myceme, he is said to 
have dedicated a tenth to the gods.® An epic 
poem, the Europia, two lines of which are quoted 
uy Clement of Alexandria,’' mentions the (ledica- 
tion of tithes at Delphi. The Riparians, on con¬ 
quering the Etruscans, dedicated a titlie of the 
sjiuils at Delphi.® After the Persian invasion the 
Greeks took an oath to tithe all those cities w'hich 

1 Green's Encyelopecdia of the Law of Scotland, ed. J. 
Chisholm, xii. 103 (. ; Duncan, p. 313 f. 

2 6eKar«vii~' I COVUlt.’ 

8 Philostr. Imag. i. 28, Heroicus, 286 = 00.^; Xon. Anab. v. S 
9; IG Sept., Berlin, 189‘2-1008, iii. 1. (^54 (2n(l cent, aftei 
Clirist); cf. the Upoi' KvvTjye<ri.ov mentioned in Demosth, c 
Arisfogeitona, A, Introd. 

^ .StephanuB, e.v. ’A/3opcyfi'*? ; Dionyeins, i. 18. 49. 

® iii. 33. ® Diod. xi. 66. 

7 Strain, i. 349 (Bylbnrpf). ** Diod. v. 9. 
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had sided with the enemy.* Titlies of that great 
struggle are also mentioned as being u})on the 
Athenian Acro))olis.^ A lielmet exists tliab was 
part of a war-titlie, dedicated by Hi(TO probably 
from tlie spoils of Cuime.^ Tithes of spoils are 
recorded also from tlui battle of the Eurymedon.'* 
'Jdtbe is a certain restoration in the in.sciij>tion 
that records how the Cnidians built their Orja-avpds 
at Delphi.*’ Statues on the Sacred Way at 
Branchidie bear the inscri))tion of tithe.® T'wo 
colossal ligures were puicliased with the tithe of 
riatica;’ the Clitoiiaris also dedicated another 
as a ‘title! from many ci(i(!s.’® A bronze Ajiollo 
in the Bythium at Athens belongs to the 4th cent. 
and an archaic bronze liguie of the ‘Apollo’ type 
bears the word ‘ tithe.’Ev^en the private j)erson 
speaks with pride of the tithes that he ollc.red 
to Athene, to the amount of more than half a 
talent.** Most of the dedications of arms and 
spoils are without the distinctive word : but the 
war-tithe is recorded from the following places : 
Apollonia,*'^ Athens,*® Jheotia,*** Branchidie,*^ 
Crete,*® Mantinesa,*'^ Megaia,*® Sparta,*** Thes¬ 
saly;'*® at Delphi by Athenians,'-** Ca[)hyes,-- 
Cnidians,**® Idparians,*^* Spartans,-** and d'aren- 
tines ; ^ at 01ym})ia by Clitorians,'^ Eleans,*^ Mes- 
senians,-® Si>artans,®® Thurians.®* 

Other tithes are mentioned in Anaphe,®** 
Arcadia,®® Argolis,®* Atlums,®'* Bo'otia,®® Calabria,®’ 
Calymna,®*^ Cyrene,**® Delos,** Delphi, 

Di(iymi*® and Epidaurus*® in Argolis, Halicar¬ 
nassus,** Ithaca,*’ Megara,*® Naxos,*’ Ih'cstum,*® 
Paros,*** Bhodes,’® Samos,®* 'I'hera,®® Siphnos.®® 
They are dedicated by men or women, or by 
groups of persons, to Ai)ollo, Artemis, Athene, 
Demeter, Ilerach's, Zeus. 4'he articles tithed are 
all kinds of produce, corn and the fruits of the 
earth, hunting, fish, gotten minerals, or the prolits 
of trade and industry. Thus we find theSiphnians 
tithing the output of their mines,®* tlie Corcyreans 
their fish,®® (he Samian merchants their jnotits.®® 
Before tlte Persian invasion the farmer oilers a 
tithe of his farm;®’ other early de<lications of 
tithes are made by fullers®® and shijiwrights.®** 


^ Herod, vii. 132 : StKarevcrai. 2 [)cin. J'imocr. 741. 

8 C/G, 10 ; IGA, 510. ■* Diod. xi. 02. 

» Pans, X. 11, f); Bail xxii. 592. 

* 0. T. Newton, Hist, of Discoveries at fralicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Rrancliidct, London, 1802-03, inscr. vol., no. 00. 

7 Herod, ix. si ; Pans. v. 23. 1, x. 13. 5. 

8 Pau.s, V. 23. 0. 9 CIA ii. 1154, 1204. 

10 American Journal of Archaeology, new aer., ii. [1898] 50. 
u r, 3 's. Dolystr. 080. Pans. v. 22. 8. 

13 C7/1 i. 334 ; Pans. i. 28. 2. 

14 IGA, 191 ; Amer. Journ, Arch., new ser., ii. 250. 

15 Newton, p. 777. 

I'l M(muinenti Antichi, iii. [1891] 402 ff. 

IGA, 100; H. Coilitz, Saovnlung der priech. Dialckt- 
inschriften, UoltinKCO, 1884-1905, i. 1198. 

l« IG Sept. i. 37. i» Pau.s. iii. 18. 7. 20 JQ Sept. (Thera). 

21 Pans. ix. 13, 9. 2-J j;ci{ xviii. 177 . 23 //;. xxii. 592. 

24 Diod. V. 9. 25 Xen. Anah. v. 8. 4 ; Pint. Aoes. 9. 

20 Pau8. X. 13. 10. 27 Ih. V. 23 . 7 . 28 ll). vi. 21. 4. 

2» Die, Inschriften von Olympia, Perlin, 1896, p. 259. 

30 Pans. V. 10. 4. 31 j(jA, 548. 

32 k; Insulannn Maris ^DJgii, Berlin, 1896-1908, iii. 257 f. 

33 Collitz, i. 1198. 

^ Ib. iii. 3407 ; CIG, 1172; 10 Peloponnesi et In.sulanim 
Vicinnriiin, Berlin, 1902, i. 580, 977. 

36 CIA i. 210. 30 /<; Sept. i. 173910, IGA, 191, etc. 
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38 L. Rohs, Inscr. Graecai ined., Naples, 1834-35, iii. 298. 
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51 Herod, iv. 152. _ ®2 Iii. 67. 

63 IG Insularum Maris JEgii, iii. 431. 
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We al .‘^0 read of a butdier,* a court('s!in,2 and 
others who sjioak generally of a tithe ef then- 
work.® Sometimes friend.s or relatives oiler tlie 
tithe for another.* Some of the female statues 
of the Aerojiolis were tithes.® See also art. Eiust- 

KKUIT.S (Creek). 

fuTBRATURK. — Daremberg-Sa(?lio, s.v. ‘Dekate’; Panly- 
Wissowa, s.vv. dnap^ai, 6tK,n o; H. Lansdell, The Sacred 
Tenth, 2 voIh., London, 1900; \V. H. U. Rouse, Greek I'otiee 
()''eriiujs, Cainhridi^f', 19U2, eh. ii. and index ; J. Selden, The, 
IIi.st. of Tithes, London, lOls ; W. R. Smith, The Religion 
of the Semites'^, do. 1894, pp. 214 <T., 15s (T. 

W. H. D. House. 

TLINGIT.—'the Tliugit, who occupied the 
coast of Alaska from Portland Canal to Copper 
Uiver, were organize<l into two main [ihrati ies and 
one subsirliary phratral group, and the [ihiatries 
were subdivided into * bans. The character of 
their country and their manners and customs were 
almost the same as tliose of the llaida [q.v.), 
though the northern towns liad not ado[)ted the 
elaliorately carved po’cs so characteristic of the 
latter, and their potliitches were conducted in a 
somewhat diUei(!nt manner. 

I. Cosmological beliefs.—The outlines of Tlingit 
belief were like tho.se of the llaida and indeed of 
tbeotlu'r tribes of (ho North Ibicilie coast, hut in 
details there were con,-iderahIe divergences. Like 
the Haida, they believed that the eartli was flat 
and tlie sk}' a solid vault hung above it like an 
inverted cup and tenanted by various supernatural 
beings. The stars were sujiposed to lu! towns and 
their light the rellexion of the sea. The sun and 
moon were also oeeiijiied by special beings, ami more 
regard was jiaid to the sun than by tin; llaida. 
Shooting stars were supposed (o be liva; coals Cirown 
down by dejiarted sj)irits, and the northern lights 
were those spirits at play. Under the earth was 
an old woman called Old-woman-uuder-tlie-carth, 
who supported a great post, on which the solid land 
r(‘sted. According to one .story, she was the sister 
of four brothers, who were favourite heroes of 
'I'lingit mythology, and wlio in (!;n ]y days travelled 
all over (ho worhl killing harmful animals, putting 
things in order, and establishing customs for future 
generations. One of these brothers, Kasbkatlk, 
was a powerful sliaman wdio succeeded where bis 
brothers bad faileil, and was frequently calh'd iifion 
to restore them to life, wdiile another, lllkayak, 
was always getting them into trouble by his 
im))ctuous and trilling character. He was sus¬ 
pected of an amour with bis own sister, and, when 
bis brothers discovered that their suspicions were 
well foiinded, they drove him away, and lie became 
the wielder of the thunder. His sister, overcome 
witli shame, went down into the enrth at a place 
wlieie the extinct crater of Mt. Edgecombe now 
is, near Sitka, and became Old - woman - under- 
tlie-earth. The remaining brothers and their 
mother were turned into rocks while trying to 
cross the St ikino lliver, and they may bo seen 
there at the pre.sent day. According to the 
version of this story told at Wrangell, the sister 
w'as also tinned into rock at that ))lace and Old- 
woman under-t he-earth was an entirtdy diU'erent 
person. Old-woman-nnder-the-carlh liked to re- 
cc'ive food and piayers from liurnan beings, 
and she was esjiecially fond of girls because 
they made the lircs on earth wiiich warmed 
her*. Wlien siie did not get enough attention 
from mankind, slie became angry and moved 
her [lole, causing an eartlKiuake. Others said 
that the eaitlupiake was caused by her anger 
at some persons who were teasing her, and Veni- 

1 IGA 54.3. 2 Korod. ii. 135 ; cf. BCU xv. 113. 

3 KAT 172, BCU\’\. 19263. 

4 CIA i. 349 ; Collitz, iii. 3448 ; IG Insularum Maris A'lgii, 
ii. 258. 

•6 S.g., the pillar base 150 in Acrop. Museum ; cf. CIA iv. 1. 
373J02' 196. 
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aminofT' was told tliat it was l.ooause Kaven was 
angry with mankind and was tiving to drive hoi 
away in order tliat tlie earth iiiif^ht fall into tlie 
sea. Though HI kayak was said to cause thunder, 
it was more often ascrih(Hl, as in the case of the 
llaida, to a luige bird ; the flapping of its wings 
produced the thunder and the opening of its eves 
the lightning; it Uved principally on wlialcs, 
which it carried up into the mountains, and tlieir 
bones were often found there. Still another stoiy 
relates that sev’cral brothers became wizards in 
order to rescue their sister from a giant slug which 
had dragged her up on the side of a steep clifl*, and, 
having ioariied to fly, afterwards became thunder 
beings, Wiien a peal of thunder was heard, people 
shook themselves and jumped into the air, crying, 
‘'take all my sickness from me.’ 

2 . Supernatural being's. — Kveept in tlie general 
way common t<> all A mori(‘!in tvihe^, we do not 
hear much of sky-beings. The ‘ above people ' of 
the Haida were said to have })een first heard oi 
tlirough tlie Tlingit, hovever, and the coneeptioi 
of Tfixct’s lioiise also originated witfi f hem,although 
they did not recognize any special being of that 
name. 

The four brothers have been referred to as the 
originators of culture and customs, but tliey by 
no means supplant Kav(*n, Avhose personality, 
functions, and attributes were the same here as on 
tlie (^ueeii Cliarlotte Islands.^ It is etlinograpbi- 
cally important to note that he began his career 
on (lie Nass lliver, and, according to some accounts, 
returned to its bead as his final liome. 

In connexion with Kaven we liavo the nearest 
approach to a sunrimie deity that the d'lingit seem 
to have possessed, for the heaven-god of the llaida 
appears to be entirely wanting among them. 'J'his 
]jersonage was called Jtaven-at-tlie-liead-of-Nass 
(Na.ssbak'iyelil), and it was from liirn that Kaven 
obtained the .siin, moon, stars, and eiilachon to 
distribute all over the world. Some of the more 
tfioughtfiil Indians at tlie jiresent day elevate this 
being to a position far above that whicli he occupied 
aboriginally, but tlierc is no doubt tliat he always 
had a real existence. He was called in some 
stories ‘ the king of birds,’ and Kaven was therefore 
subordinate to liim. Up to the present time, how¬ 
ever, no account of him has been obtained in the 
northern Tlingit towns—a fact which may indicate 
that Tsimsliian and Haida influence has been 
instrumental in creating liim. 

AUhougli bold in considerable regard, killer- 
wbales did not receive a titlie as mucli attention 
as among the Haida, nor do they appear to liavc 
been associated with points and reefs. Land- 
otters, however, and the land-otter men [Icushta- 
ka )—the Idingit equivalent of tlie gnglhit —jdayod 
a great part in Tlingit mytliology and in the rites 
of sliamaiis, and were viewed with even greater 
terror. We also find a counlcrjiart of the Haida 
Property-woman called 'i’lenaliidak, and a counter¬ 
part of Masftw-carjienter, The increased imjiort- 
ance of hunting is shown by the conception of 
Mountain-dweller, who lived far back among the 
mountains and had a house always abundantly 
stocked with game. Mountains generally were 
called upon for a fair wind. (Jtlier patron-deities 
were undoubtedly believed in, but the tendency in 
tins direction docs not appear to have been as strong 
as among the Haida. Anotlier belief jicculiar to 
the 'I'lingit was in a race of seal-men. When one 
of these was seen, tliey })Oiired a bucket of fresh 
water into the ocean. The grizzly bears and 
moiintain-shee[), whicli are wanting in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, were naturally held in greater 
regard than there, and, when bears were killed, 

^ Ap. A. Krause, Die, Tlinkit-TiuUaner, p. ‘JUS f. 
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tlieir skins were liung up and adorned with eagle 
down and red paint, being addressed meanwhile 
with sootliing words. If this were not done, it was 
feared that tlie bear’s relatives would be angry 
and would kill the hunter. Favourite among 
Tlimdt myths was that of a hunter named Kats, 
who^vas captured by a female grizzly bear that 
killed her bear-hushand in order to marry him. 
His children by her were a famous race of bears 
known as ‘ Kats's children.’ They destroyed many 
people and committed great dei.redat ions, but were 
at last killed, and in later times figures of them 
served as heraldic crests in many of the most 
prominent families. There were also sq^eeiaJ tabus 
regarding mountain-sheep and the liandlingof then- 

People obtained good hick by grasping at the 
sun’s disk and protending to put it upon anything 
that they de.sired to he lucky. Like the Haida, 
the Tlingit gave food to any thing or any being 
that they wished to help them, and called to it, 
mentioning their wants. I^Keryfhing was believed 
to have a .sj)iiit connected with it—there was one 
in every trail that a person followed and in every¬ 
thing that he did. 

3 . The dead.—Tlie regions of the dead are said 
to have been three—one below and two aliove the 
>lane of earth. The first was the country of the 
v'iller-wliales, and was for tliose wlio liad been 
drowned, and the third, or highest, was for those 
who had died by violence, corresponding to the 
'I’axet’s house of the Haida. The ap{)roacli to 
(his place was through a hole reached by a single 
log, and this was guarded by a person who 
admitted only such as had perislied in the pre¬ 
scribed manner. The trail thitlicr was infested 
by grizzly hears and other animals. All other 
persons pas.sed after death to the lower sky-country 
►Sagi-kawu-ani (‘.souls’ liome’), which corr<.‘sponded 
closely to the Ui(*t(]gai of the Haida. 'I'he person 
who was (o go thither found liimself on a trail, 
and, following it, came to a fork. One of tlie 

wo paths had lieen much trodden ujion, while the 
ither wa.s very faint. The former came out on 
he bank of a river, beyond which were the houses 
if the departed, but, how’ever loudly the new-comer 
liouted to the other souls to carry him across, 
hey paid no attention until by chance he yawned, 
when they exclaimed that a soul had arrived, 
erried him over, and gave him food. This river 
was said to he formed liy the tears which women 
shed over the departed, and tlierefore it was not 
ood to weej) much until one’s friend had ero.ssed 
the river. A story recorded l)y Krause' adds the 
important fact that only the souls of those who 
had friends among the s))irits got to the other side, 
the remainder being forced to wander about 
niserahly, and also that the river itself was as 
green and hitter as gall. Tlui souls were dependent 
for their food on what their friends j)ut into the 
lire for tliem, and all had to do tlieir own work 
exc(‘pt tlio.se for whom slaves had heen killed. 
Cremation, which was well-nigh universal among 
the Tlingit, Avas accounted for hy the belief that 
only tliose Avho.se bodies Avere burned could go near 
the fire in the snirit-Avorld, the others being forced 
to shiver near tlie doors of the houses. According 
to Veniaminoff,* tlie jiatli of those whose friends 
Avept much Avas muddy and watery, but for tliose 
Avhose friends Avept le.ss it was smooth and even. 

A world for wicked persons was sometimes spoken 
of, called YelilkiwakaAvo (‘Kaven’s home’), and 
Avould seem to he in the jilace where Kaven lived, 
but it is pos.Kilile that the belief was due to 
missionary influence. 

4 . Rebirth.—As among the Haida, belief in 
rebirth wa.s general—so inuoli so that it is said 

1 P. 280. ^ Ap Krause, p. 282. 
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that a poor person would wish to die in hope of 
being reborn in a higlier position in life. If a 
j)regnant woman dreamed of some dead relative, 
it was believed that her child would contain his 
soul, and in consequence the cliild was given the 
relative’s name. A belief in four rebirths followed 
by annihilation has also been recorded, but this 
was perhaps a distorted rendering of the Haida 
idea of reincarnation.^ 

5. Shamanism.—Shamanism reached its highest 
development among the Tlingit, and nowhere on 
the coast were shamans of such exalted social rank, 
so well thought of, or so powerful. When perform¬ 
ing, the Tlingit shaman was dressed much like his 
flaida counteri)art, but he also assumed a wooden 
mask, and, besides being possessed by one principal 
spirit, he was, if not possessed, at least accom¬ 
panied, by several subordinate ones. The latter 
were renrcsented on the masks by small figures 
round tlie eyes, jaws, ears, etc., of the principal 
figure, and were supposed to strengthen the cor¬ 
responding features of the shaman. Still other 
spirits had charge of his rattle. With each of the 
masks went a certain number of songs. One of 
the most j)opular s{)irits was the wood-worm, which 
enabled tfie shaman’s mind to ])ieice through any¬ 
thing iust as the wood-worm cuts through wood. 
In addition to liis other neck ornaments, the 
shaman sometimes had a biril's head tied in front. 
He had an assistant, who took charge of his para¬ 
phernalia, beat time for him, and told the other 
{)eople what to do. This assistant was generally 
the man who was to siuiceed to his ollice. Acconl- 
ing to Veniaminofi',^ the successor was a son or 
sist er's son, but for a son to succeed to his father’s 
position seems to have been the exception. The 
right to certain spirits might be inherited, and in 
saying that this seldom happened Krause has gone 
decidc'dly too far.^ 

Not infrequently the s[drit came to a novitiate 
shaman on tlie death of his predecessor, but often 
he was compelled to stay as long as two weeks in 
the mountains and woods before it showe<l it.self. 
When it finally made its appearance, it usually 
sent him the land-otter, the tongue of which ho 
wrenched out, catching tlie blood on a little bundle 
of sti(;ks. Krause^ says that the shaman killed 
this land-otter by exclaiming ‘ Oh ! ’ four times 
very loudly, each time in a ditl’erent tune of voice. 
He also notes that none of the stii^ks in his bundle 
were retained exccfit those on which the blood had 
falhm. As the shaman drew out the tongue, he 
exclaimed, ‘ May I be skilful in my new calling,’ 

‘ May I be able to charm and dance well,’ etc. 
The tongue was afterwards concealed in the 
bundle, which was then kept in an out-of-the-way 
place, for, if an uninitiated person were to come 
u})on it, he would lose his reason. The skin he 
removed carefully and preserved as a visible mark 
of his calling, but he buried the flesh in the earth. 
Tlie jiart )»layed by land-otters in shamanism 
and in mythology generally inspired the Tlingit 
with such respect and dread that, before the 
coming of the Kussians, they would not shoot one 
of them. 

If a person could not otherwise succeed in becom¬ 
ing a shaman, he might go at night to the grave of 
some dead shaman and take from the body a tooth 
or the end of one of the little hngers, and jilace it in 
bis mouth. A shaman who did not observe certain 
regulations carefully might be killed by his own 
spirits, and, on the other hand, he could throw 
them into one who did not believe in him and 
destroy him. 

The great exhibitions or performances of the 
shamans were undertaken only during the new or 

1 See art. IIaida, | 17 . ^ Krau»e, p. 284. 
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full moon. Shamans then called upon their spirits 
to bring gmod fortune and health to their town and 
people. From the morning of the day before that 
apjiointed until the following morning none of the 
relatives of the shaman who were to assist him 
inight eat or drink. They cleansed themselves 
internally by drinking water and introducing a 
feather into the throat to bring on vomiting. At 
sunset all entered the appointed house, which had 
been thoroughW cleansed and provided with new 
floor-planks. Tlien the shaman came out from 
behind a screen and began to run round tlie fire, 
his friends singing all the time, until the spirit 
came to him. 

VeniaminofI' divides the spirits that spoke 
tlirough sliamans into spirits trom above, land- 
spirits, and water-spirits. Tlie first were the souls 
from the above-country already referred to. The 
land-spirits appeared iii the form of land-aiiimals, 
but were saiif to be the spirits of those who had 
died a natural <leath and wlio had tlicir dwellings 
in the distant north. The water-spirits appeared 
in the forms of sea animals, and were in tact tlie 
spirits of (hose animals. According to Krause,'^ 
every Tlingit, whether sliainan or not, had his own 

f irotecting spirit, but t!iis belief does not seem to 
lave assumed the impurtence whicli it bears among 
the inland Indians. 

6. 'Witchcraft. — As shamanism had reached its 
highest development with tin? Tlingit, so also had 
witchcraft, which might almost be described as a 
diseased shamanism. A wizard aecomplislied his 
object by obtaining some portion of tlie person 
or clotliing of the victim and laying it oy an 
unburned body, among the ashes of a burned 
body, or on the body of a dog. When a person 
was suspected of being a wizard, his hands were 
hound behind his bacdv and ho was imprisoned 
in an empty hut without food and with nothing 
to drink but sea-water. There he was kept until 
he confessed, lost liis reason, or died, unless his 
friends were powerful enough to liberate him. 
The person wno confessed to having bewitched 
any one was forced to wade out into tlie sea with 
the medicine or compound which had (*aus(Ml the 
illness and to scatter it upon the water, aceom- 
panying hi.s actions with certain forniuhe. Instead 
of being impri.soned, a suspected wizard was some¬ 
times bound hand and foot and exposed on the 
beach for the rising tide to cover him. Some¬ 
times ho was dealt with in a still more summary 
manner. Among otiier aeeonqilishments, \\ izards 
and witches were universally believed to possess 
the power of flight. 

7. Charms, etc.—The [irineijial families and 
many in humbler circumstances kijpt charms to 
bring weal Mi and good fortune. They believed in 
all sorts of signs, which they extracted from, 01 
rather read into, natural phenomena, and they 
thought that natural phenomena would be afl'ei^ted 
by tlie breaking of this or that tabu. After a 
jierson had died, his body was carried through a 
temporary hole in the side of the house, and a dog, 
dea<l or alive, was (brown out after it, cither that 
the spirits might follow it out of the liouse or that 
the dead man might be protected in his journey to 
tlie spirit world, 

LiTEitATCRK.— The nioniuncntfil work of A. Krause, Di^ 
Tlinkit-lndianer, Jena, ISSf), ig the authority on the siibjeet. 
Most of the important in} ttiolo;,M<;al material containefi in I. 
Venlaminoff and other early writers has been g'athered into 
it. See also J. R. Swanton, ' Social Condition, Heliefs, and 
Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,’ in liliEW 
(ItihS), p. Sill IT., and ‘Tlingit Myths and Texts,’ B'nll. S9 BE 
[I'JOtlJ; F. Boas, report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada,’in /{rport of the British A t^son'nt ion for the A<ii'ftnee- 
ment 0 / Science, \HSQ, HOI tf. JoiiN K. SWANTON. 

TOAD. - See Animals. 
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TODAS.— Tlio Todiis are a small community, 
about 700 in nun)]>er, livin^^ on the undulatin;^ 
rdateau, about 7000 ft. above sea-level, of the 
Nilgiii hills in Southern India. Ihey are a purely 
pastoral people who eschew all other occupations. 
They are provided with the ])roduct.s of a^'^riculture 
by the Badaf^as, a Cana?-ese tribe wlio also live on 
the plateau, while the Kotas, allied to the jun;,de 
peoples of Southern India, furni.sh their metal¬ 
work and pottery. Except for these commercial 
relations, the 7 ’odas form a AvhoJly separate com¬ 
munity and have few other relations with the 
Bada^as or Kotas. With the Kunimbas, a jungle 
tribe living on the slopes of the Nilgiris, the Todas 
have even less frenuent relations, and the.se arise j 
chioily out of the Toda belief that the Kurumbas 
are sorcerers. 

I. Social organization.- The r)eople are divided 
into two sections called the Tartliarol and the 
Tcivaliol, each of which is strictly endogamous, 
though irregular unions are allowed between men 
and women of the two. Each section is divided 
into a number of exogainous clans. Each clan 
owns a number of village.s, or rnad (commonly 
called tiiand), and takes its name from the etudrnad, 
or chief of these villages. The villages are small 
settlements, sometimes con.sistiiig of only one or 
two hou.ses with a dairy and bullalo-pen. They 
are scattered over the hills, but most of the villages 
of a clan are near one another. Each clan is 
divided into two divisions called kudr, ‘horn,’ 
which should properly be, and usually are, only 
two in number. These divisions are of importance 
only in ceremonial. Another division of the clan 
is the polin, by which the sharing of communal 
expenses, such as those incurred in the repair or 
rebuilding of the chief dairies of the clan, is 
regulated. The 'Todas recognize the existence of 
the family, or kudupel, as a social unit, and this 
often corresponds with the point. One clan, the 
Melgarsol, has an exceptional position in that, 
though belonjj,dng to the TartharoX it shares many 
duties and privihiges with the Teivaliol. 

Descent is always patrilineal. A man belongs 
to the clan of his father. The elFect of fatherhood 
is not determined by marriage, however, but by a 
cenjmony of giving a bow and arrow which taKes 
place at the seventh month of pregnancy. This 
(!eremony is not performed at every pregnancy, 
but a person is regarded as the child of the man 
wlio was the last to perform this ceremony with 
his or her mother. 

The 'fodas practise polyandry, nearly always of 
tlie fraternal type.^ Formerly this practice was 
possible in a pure form owing to the existence of 
female infanticide. Though girls are probably 
sometimes killed at birth, the practice is now 
less frequent. There i.s still a considerable exce.s.s 
of men, hut jiolyandry is often combined with 
polygyny, producing a state which may be re¬ 
garded as a variety of group marriage.^ Tn ad¬ 
dition to orthodox marriage there is a regular 
system of unions in which a woman has connubial 
relations with one or more men called mokhthod- 
vaiol. This kind of union may take place between 
a 'Tarthar man and a Teivali woman or vice versa, 
thus diHeriiig from marriage })roper, which is con- 
lined to members of one section. The orthodox 
marriage is between cross-cousins, and this institu¬ 
tion is reflected in the nomenclature of relationship 
wliich in several respects resembles that of the 
Tamils. The cross-cousin is clas.silied with the 
spouse, the mother’s brother with the father-in- 
law, and the father’s sister with the mother-in- 
law. Betrothal in infancy is customary, and this 
practice is probably responsible for a custom of 
transferring wives from one man to another which 
1 ERK viii. 427 . a Ib. 


lias now become very frequent. The custom seems 
to have been originally one by means of wliich a 
widower could obtain a wife in a community 
where, through the practice of infant betrothal, 
every woman is already bespoken, but it has now 
become a jirocess set in action whenever one man 

desires the wife of another. ^ , 

The people are governed by a council of five 
called the naim, one of the meml>ers of which 
should properly be a Badaga. 1 his council is 
chiefly engaged in settling disputes arising out of 
tJie transference of wives. It is also tlie business 
of the ;iaim to arrange when ceremonies shall be 
performed, especially those of the more important 
dairies. There is a lieadman called monegar, but 
he is chiefly concerned with the payment of the 
as.sessment to the Government, and the institution 
is almost certainly recent. On the other hand, 
the headship of the clan is certainly an old in¬ 
stitution. rts functions are not especially im¬ 
portant, and this also holds good of the headship 
of the kudr and pohn. 

2. Religion. — The Todas believe in certain 
superior beings who may be regarded as gods, and 
speak of them as 1600 or 1800 in number, but 
these are the customary Toda expressions for an 
indelinitely large number. The two most import¬ 
ant are On ami Teikirzi. On is a male deity 
who presides over Amnodr, the world of the dead. 
He is believed to have created the Todas and 
their bulTaloes and to have been himself a dairy¬ 
man. More imi)ortant in tlie minds of the people 
is Teikirzi, a female deity, who is believed to 
have lived on the Nilgiris and ruled tlie people. 
Most of the Toda social and ceremonial laws are 
ascribed to her ordinance. These two deities are 
not especially connected with liills, but nearly 
all the others seem to be hill-deities, each being 
associated with a special hill-top. Two are river- 
gods, a3.sociated with the two chief rivers of the 
district. 

The ritual of the Toda religion is concerned 
almost exclusively with the buflaloea and the 
treatment of their milk. The dairies are the 
temples; the dairymen are the priests; and 
various incidents in the lives of the buflaloes, such 
as their movements from one grazing ground to 
another, the flrst milking, and tlie giving of salt, 
have become the occasion of ceremonial which has 
a religious character. This ritual stands in a 
definite relation to the gods, for these beings are 
mentioned in the formulas of the dairy ritual, the 
general character of which indicates that they 
must be regarded as prayers. The names used 
for the deities in these prayers difl'er from those 
used in ordinary speech, anil form part of a series 
of expressions called kwarzam, in w’hich special 
names of deities, buflaloes, dairy utensils, and 
other objects are uttered, preceded by the word 
idith, said to mean ‘for the sake of.’ The dairies 
and the buiralo-herds form a somewhat complicated 
organization, especially among the Tartharol. 
Every village has a number of buflaloes devoid of 
any element of sanctity, and their milk is churned 
in a dairy, also devoid of sanctity, with no special 
ritual. Most of tlie buffaloes, however, belong to 
herds with special names with varying degrees of 
sanctity, and in correspondence with these there 
are great differences in the elaborateness of the 
ritual with which the milk is treated and in the 
cepmonial regulations of the lives of the dairy- 
priests. This complicated system is confined to 
the buffaloes of the Tartharol, the Teivaliol having 
only one variety of sacred buffalo, but the most 
sacred kinds of dairy of the Tartharol must be 
tended either by Teivali men or by men of the 
Melgars clan, which occupies an intermediate 
position between the two main sections. 
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'The lowest grade of Tarthar dairy is called tarvali. Its ritual 
is comparatively simple and is contlucd to the evening milking 
and churning. When the dairyman enters the dairy, he bows 
down and touches the threshold with his forehead, touches 
certain dairy vessels ceremonially, lights the lamp, and utters a 
prayer before beginning to churn. After churning he holds the 
churning-stick to his forehead, uttering the sax'.redi syllable ‘ Oh.’ 
lie also repeats the prayer of the dairy after milking. 

The dairy next in order of sanctity differs in the possession 
of a bell {mani). The dairyman is not allowed to put his 
food on the ground ; both curd and milk are put on the bell 
with the utterance of the sacred syllable; and the chief imlk- 
vessel is beaten three times with the bark of the sacred tudr 
treo {Meliosina pnngens and Wightii), the same syllable being 
uttered. The dairymen of this grade are allowed to sleep in 
the ordinary hut only on certain days of the week. Ordinary- 
people are not allowed to drink the milk of buffaloes tended 
at this dairy. 

Certain villages have dairies w'ith special features of ritual, 
but the next kind of dairy in order of sanc'tity which occurs in 
every Tarthar clan, except the Melgarsol, is the vnirauli, the 
dairyman of which must he taken either from the Teivaliol or 
from the Melgars clan. The restrictions on his conduct are 
more numerous and the ritual of milking and churning is more 
complex, special features being that ho wears his cloak In a 
particular way, and that the proceedings of both morning and 
evening have an equally ceremonial character. In many dairies 
of this rank there are two rooms, the inner of which contains 
the more sacred dairy vessels. The dairyman, or umrsol, is 
allowed to sleep in the village and have intercourse with w’omen 
only on two nights of the week. 

All these dairies are situated at the villages whore the people 
live, though they may be at some distance from the <lwelling- 
houses. The highest kind of dairy, called the ti, on the other 
hand, is situated far from the villages. Each herd has several 
dairies, all of which are remote from the dwcdliiig-places of the 
people. The dairyman, called palol, must he of the Teivaliol, 
and his attendant, the kaltvxokh, must come either from the 
Teivaliol or from the Melgars clan. The palol is not allowed to 
visit a village or have intercourse witli any persons other than 
dairymen of his own rank, hxskaltmokh, atid meti of the Melgars 
clan who are privileged to visit the ti dairy and drink butter¬ 
milk. Intercourse with women is entirely forbidden except on 
one occgision after the palol has held oin<'e for eighteen years. 
The ritual of the ti is far mors complex than that of any village 
dairy. In tliis dairy the vessels are more numerous and have 
special names different from those of the less sacred forms of 
dairy. The more sacred vessels, viz, those which come direi'tly 
into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, are always kept in 
an inner room, together with the bell or bells, and are not 
allowed to come into contact with the vessels which, being 
used to contain the products of the churning, are regarded as 
less sacred. The details of milking and churning are more 
elaborate and more strictly regulated than in the village dairies, 
and the prayers are longer and more frequently repeated. 

The proceedings when the buffaloes move from one grazing 
l^round to another have a definitely ceremonial character. This 
IS especially elaborate in the case of the ti dairies. The more 
sacred vessels ore carried by the palol, while the others are 
taken by the kaltmokh, assisted by a man of Melgars, who 
leads the way. There are elaborate ceremonies of purification 
of the dairy which is about to be occupied, and a special prayer 
for the welfare of the buffaloes is offered before going lo rest. 
On the following day there is a ceremony In which the kaltmokh 
takes a leading part. Ilis head and body ore rubbed with a 
mixture of milk and clarified butter, and he Is given a ball of a 
special kind of food larger than he can pos3il)ly eat, the re¬ 
mainder of which he has to leave on the spot where the cere¬ 
mony has taken place. An invocation is uttered that evils of 
many kinds may afflict the boy, and this is followed by another 
invocation that these evils may be averted. At some dairies 
milk and butter are rubbed on certain stones. 

Before eiiterinpj upon office every dairyman 
undergoes certain ceremonies whicli may be re¬ 
garded as a kind of ordination. The.se increase 
in complexity with the increasing sanctity of the 
dairy, hub the chief feature common to all is a 
process of purification by drinking and wa.shing 
with the water of a stream wliich is u.scd only for 
ceremonial purposes. The ceremony is named 
either after this process or after the act of lighting 
a lamp, this being the first duty of the newly 
ordained dairyman. An important part of the 
ceremony is the use of certain leaves to rub the 
l)ody and as drinking vessels. The ordinary 
dairyman uses the leaves of a bramble for this 
purpose, while the wiirsol and palol use the leaves 
and bark of the sacred tudr tree. Another feature 
is the use of the special kind of cloth which is 
worn by the palol. A fragment only is used by 
the lower grades, while the wursol and palol 
assume a complete garment of this material. The 
village dairyman of the lower grades touches the 
various vessels of the dairy, beginning with the 


less sacred, as tlie final stage of his ordination, 
while t\\Q wursol and the dairymen of certain other 
villages toueh a buried va-ssel, called lau, specially 
disinterred for the occasion. The ordination of 
t\\^ palol is preceded by a qualifying ceremony in 
which after certain purifying rites the candidate 
in a state of nudity receives food from an old 
woman. Though the woman must be past the 
age of child-bearing, the original object or the rite 
is probably to test whether the candidates are 
likely to submit successfully to the abstinence 
whicli is incumbent upon the holder of the otliee of 
palol. In the ordination ceremony pr()[)cr of the 
a dairy the rites of puritication last for a whole 
week, and in the later stages of the ceremonial 
the candidate drinks water from the sacred tudr 
leave.s three, seven, and nine times seven times. 
'Idle ^alol touches a bar of the opening into the 
pen in which the sacred hiillalocs are enclosed at 
niglit as the final act with which he enters into 
office. 

An important ceremony of another kind is named 
after the buttermilk, called pep, which is put into 
the mil king-vessel before milking is commenced. 
A vessel called mu is kept buried in the buffalo-pen 
of the chief village of each clan, and, if this has 
been tampered with, or if a dairy has been defiled 
or the bell of the dairy has been taken to a funeral, 
a new vessel has to bo procured and consecrated, 
the ceremony, however, being called the consecra¬ 
tion of the buttermilk. The chief feature of the 
ceremony is the sanctification of the new vessel 
with the earth of a buffalo-pen taken from the 
footprints of one of the buffaloes. 

Another ceremony is performed about flie 
fifteenth day after the birth of a calf to one of 
the sacred buffaloes, and still another when salt is 
iveti to the buffaloes. There seems to l^e little 
oubt that the great ritual development of the 
business of the dairy is connected with a belief in 
the sanctity of the milk of the sacred buffaloes. 
At the present time the buffaloes themselves are 
not regarded with any special veneration, and it 
would seem as if this had been transferred to certain 
cattle-bells called mani, so old that their tongues 
liave been lost, and to the vessels which come 
directly into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, 
while another specially sacred object is the vessel, 
called mn, which is buried in tiie ouffalo-pen of the 
chief village of each clan (see above). 

3. Sacrifice and offerings.—An important cere¬ 
mony is one in which a male biifl’alo-calf is killed 
and its flesh eaten, this being the only occasion on 
which a Toda should eat the Mesh of a buffalo. At 
the ti dairy the ceremony, which may be regarded 
as sacrificial, takes place three times a year ; at 
the other dairies it should probably be annual, but 
now takes place more frequently. After a prayer 
in which tne calf is asked to appear to certain 
deities, and after it has been stroKed with leaves 
of tudr, the animal is killed by being struck with 
a log of the tudr tree, the bark and leaves of which 
are prominent in the dairy ritual. The right fore- 
liinh is of esriecial importance, being placed near 
tlie middle 01 the fire at which the flesh is roasted 
and eaten together with the pelvis, feet, and head 
by tlie dairyman. 

Tliere is an annual ceremony in which a fire is 
lighted by the palol at the foot of certain hills, 
the summits of wliich are believed to be occupied 
by ^ods. Clau.ses are added to the ordinary prayer 
asking that fruit may ripen and honey abound. 

The ceremonies which have been described are 
performed regularly, and their occasions arise 
chiefly out of the nece.s.sary events of the pastoral 
life, the last described standing alone in its refer¬ 
ence to vegetation and means of subsistence othei 
than those provided by the buffaloes. The cere- 
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monies now to bo doscribed are more oooaMional 
and depend on the (‘ommission of some act which 
has oll'ended the j^ods aiul tlius brought illness or 
some oth(;r misfortune upon tlie olleiuler. In these 
eases the central feature of the ceremony is an 
offering to the gods of eitlier a hulbilo or a bullalo- 
calf, a piece of the cloth worn by the more sacred 
dairynum, or a ring. 

The simph'st kind of offering, often made when 
some mistake has occurred inadvertently in a 
ceremony, is to undertake not to kill or part with 
a buffalo, but allow it to die a natural deatli. In 
this case there is little ceremony, the donor simp 
stating that he is giving the buHalo to the go( 
while he salutes an elder. A more ceremonial 
offering of a buffalo-calf is made if a misfortune is 
ascribed to some serious offence against the dair^, 
such as stealing milk or its products, quarrelling in 
the dairy, or going to it in an im])ure state. In this 
ease the calf is given by the offender to the people of 
the other kudr of his clan. All members of the 
kmir of the offender have to leave the village for a 
month, at the end of which, after purilication with 
fasting, the calf is driven across certain ceremonial 
stones to be received by members of the other 
kndr. J^^or minor o/huices a piece of cloth or a ring 
is offered with similnr rites, the o/huing pas.sing in 
every case from the k/fd/' of the o/render to tin* 
/>copJe of the other kudr of the ('him In all eases 
/uviyers are ot/’cicd, which iuchide in stone case 
Mipplications for tlui health of the people and thei 
Imihilocs, 

4. Divination.—The otlcririgs ju.st dc.Mcribed an 
made as tlu; result of the linding of diviners called 
tcAiol, or god-men. 'Idje decisions are given when 
the tcuol are in a state of frenzy and in a langu 
which is said to be Afalayalam. ft is believed that 
they are the utU^rances of some of I he gods. 'Die 
diviners are often consulted at funerals, usually to 
discover the cause of death or illness either of men 
OT of bullaloos, or the cause of any harm which has 
napneiusl to a (biiry or its contents. In the case 
of illness they usually find tuther that the patient 
has committed some offence against the dairy 
or that he is the victim of the sorcery of the 
Kiirumhas. 

5. Birth and childhood ceremonies.—Two cere¬ 
monies are [)erforme<l during pregnancy; in the 
first the wrists of the woman are burnt while she 
is undergoing seclusion, while the second ceremony 
is that already mentioned in which the presenta¬ 
tion of a bow and arrow determines the fatherhood 
of the child. Various ceremonies occur at the end 
of a period of seclusion which follows childbirth. 
Until a child is three months old no one but the 
mother is allowed to see its face, and at that age 
a ceremony is performed in which the face is un¬ 
covered and the child is allowed to look at the sun. 
Ceremonies are akso jierformed wlien the name is 
given, Avhen the ears are pierced, and when a lock 
of hair is cut, the last ceremony only taking place 
on the day after the second funeral (see below) of 
a Tarthar man. 


placed before cremation in a special throe-roomed 
dairy. Uuffalocs are killed, varying in number in 
different clams. In each case the right hand of the 
dead man is made to clasp one of the horns, and 
lamentations are uttered in which each person 
addresses the dead buffalo by the same term of 
relationship as he would use to the decea.sed. 
Immediately before the body is burned, it is swung 
three times over the lire upon a representation of 
a bier. When the body is consumeil, a piece of 
the skull is recovered from the ashes and kept, 
wrapped with some of the hair in a cloak, for the 
second funeral ceremony. In the interval these 
relics are kept in a sp(‘cial village, where they 
are saluted by any Todas who visit the pbu'e. 
formerly the body was smoke-dried, after it liad 
been evi.scerated, if the cremation ceremony wa« 
delayed. 

At the second funeral ceremony the earth-throw- 
im^ rite is rejauited. At a Tarthar funeral a cere¬ 
mony is performed in which the relics are sprinkled 
with* the blood of a buffalo mi.ved with the bark of 
the fadr tree, d’his is done by a Teivali man, 
wearing the cloak in whi(‘h the remains have been 
wraj>ped, after which he touches the remains with 
a bow' and ai iow, Jlullaloe.s are killed, as at tlu' 
first cereinonV, and the men dance with a tali pole 
htained fivin Malabar. During the following 
..ight the final ceremony takes place, in which the 
reFi('s together with a number of other objects are 
binned within a stone-circle. The ashes are in¬ 
terred at an opening in the circle, and the grave i.^ 
covered with a .stone. A bell is then rung and a 
new pot broken on the stone, after whieii all go 
away witliont turning back to look at the resLing- 
(daeo of the ashes. 

The (lead are believed to go to a j)lace called 
Aninodr in the west and })eIo\v the i;ai’tb, ddu' 
god On presides over this world of the dead, 
where the people live much tlie same kind of life 
IS on earth. The dead travel to Amnodr by a 
lefinite route, which differs in some respects for 
'rartbarol and Tcivaliol. In each case the dead 
aerfonn acts on the way by whicli they lose theii' 
ove of the earth and regain the vigour of health, 
riiey have also to cross a bridge of thiasad, running 
the risk of falling into a river full of lecelies. 
Tho.se 'rodas who have offerided against the dairy 
or have been Hellisli and jealous an^ thus d(daye<l 
in their journey to Amnodr. One of the Tarthar 
clans, that of Taradr, lias an Aninodr, distinct 
Tom the rest, at Tmithi in the Wainad, where 
-here are still some Toda siittlements. 

7. Sacred days and numbers. -Many Toda cere 
nonies must be performed on definite days of the 
kveek, and this is probably connected with an in¬ 
stitution in which each clan has one or more day.s 
on which a large number of activities are forbidden. 
'Thus, on the inadnol, or village day, neither 
dairymen nor women are allowed to leave the 
illage, and nothing may he sold or taken away. 
There are various restrictions on conduct, and 
uneral and other ceremonies may not be held. 


6. Death.—The funeral ceremonies are very 
elaborate and take place on two different occasions 
often separated by many months. At the first 
ceremony the body is cremated on a pyre, the 
orthodox position being face downwards. Several 
rites are performed before cremation, among them 
being one in which a cloth is given by a near 
lelative of the deceased to men who have married 
into the family, the cloth being then jilaced on the 
corpse by the wives of tliese men. In the case of 
a man the cremation is {uecedod by a ceremony in 
which earth is thrown tliree times into a buflalo- 
pen l)y the Teivali dairyman at a Tarthar funeral 
and ]»y tlie relatives if the dead man is one of 
the Teivaliol. In most Tai l liar clans the body is 


Among the Tartharol there are similar restrictions 
n days sacred to each kind of dairy, so that in a 
illage which has dairies of several different kinds 
Tw days of the week are left for the performance 
if the ordinary activities of life. 

Sacred numbers are very prominent in the ritual, 
diree and seven being the most important. Many 
ritual acts are performed three times, a threefold 
rite being usually associated in the dairy cere¬ 
monial witli the utteiance of the sacred syllable 
Oil.’ This number is also iiroininent in the funeral 
rites, especially in connexion with tlie ceremonial 
throwing of earth and the swingung of tlie body 
over the pyre before it is burned. The sevenfold 
performance of ceremonial acts only occur.s in the 
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dairy ritual and is especially proiuimuit in the 
ordination ceremonies. Several of the most ancient 
lamps of the dairy are said to have had seven 
cavities or seven wicks. 

8. Sorcery.—Two kinds of sorcery are practised, 
in one of w hich an incantation is uttered over some 
hair, preferably that of the person it is designed to 
injure. This is then hidden in the thatch of the 
proposed victim’s hut. In the other form the 
sorcerer uses a bone or lime, which is then buried 
near the village of the proposed victim. In each 
case the incantation resembles the ordinary form 
of nrayer, but with less explicit reference to the 
gotls. It consists mainly of an enumeration of 
the misfortunes which it is hoped may fall upon 
the victim. The trouble is removed or averted by 
a corresponding formula as the result of negotia¬ 
tions with the sorcerer to whom the misfortune 
lias been ascribed by one of the diviners. 

There are many noints of similarity between the 
ceremonial of the Todas and that of the Hindus, 
the sanctity of the milk-providing animal being an 
important feature common to both. There is 
leason to believe that the twm main sections of the 
'I’odas dill'er in origin, and it is proliable that the 
Teivaliol represent the earlier settlers and that 
t hey mixed with an indigenous people who practised 
interment of the dead preceded by some kind of 
mummilication. The Tartharol seem to be later 
comers, who either brought the [)ractice of cremation 
or accentuated its importance. The complexity of 
the dairy ritual is probably duo to their influence, 
and they seem to have adopted the practice, so 
frequent in India, of employing the earlier settlers 
as tlicir jiriests. 

A point of especial interest is the relation of the 
Todas to the stone-circles and other megalithic 
structures on the Nilgiri hills. I'he people at 
[iresent take little interest in these monuments, 
and this is intelligible if they wertj erected by the 
older stratum of the population representcal by the 
'Teivaliol, whose beliefs have been jml into the back¬ 
ground by the greater inlluencc of the purely 
pastoral 'I'artharol. Stones of various kinds enter 
into the ritual of the dairy. The burial of the 
ashes at the entrance to a stone-circle at the end 
of the second funeral and the ritual throwing of 
earth into the bulValo-pen at both funeral rites 
suggest that the body w as once interred in a bulTalo- 
pen, and this is perhaps contirmed by the burial of 
the dairy-vessel called 7 nii in a pen and by the 
sanctification of this vessel with earth taken from 
this spot. These features of ritual point to the 
circular pens as ])art of the culture of the older 
[)eople, and in this (connexion it is notew'orthy that 
the most ancient dairies are circular and afi’ord 
characteristic examples of the round house with 
conical roof. It may also bo noted that these 
dairies are surrounded by stone walls, in one case 
by tw such woills. 

LiTKiiATCRB.— H. Harkness, A Dcficription of a Smgular 
Aboriginal Race inhahiting the Summit of the Neihjherry 
Hills, lA)iiclon, is:ri; W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist among 
the Todas, do. 1S73; W. J. Breeks, An Account of the. Primi¬ 
tive Tribes and Monuments of the Rilagiris, do. 1873; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, do. m)i\. NV. II. K. KivEKS. 

TOHUNGANS.— See Polynesia. 

TOKEN.—In its broadest sense a token is any 
portable object serving as a sign or proof of authen¬ 
ticity or credit, by which the issuer guarantees 
that the claim indicated by the token will be satis¬ 
fied on its presentation in the proper quarter. In 
numismatics it signifies a coin-like piece of metal 
or other material representing money of much more 
than its intrinsic value, for which money the. 
issuer undertakes to redeem the token when jire- 
sente^l; it is also loosely apjjlied to tickets admit¬ 


ting to certain privileges, such as the holy com- 
munion, or serving insteail of letters of recommen¬ 
dation or other forms of credential. 

I. Antiquity. — Many vague statements lijur 
been made as to the use of tokens or tesserce [si/m- 
bola, syTfthcinatn) for identifying persons who bad 
been initiated into mysteries, but nothing of tlie 
kind has been identili(.‘d. I'csscrcv, were largely used 
in Koinan times for giving admission to shows or 
entitling to sliare in the distribution of grain {tr.s- 
seroi f rumcnt(irice), and some of tliese bear Christ¬ 
ian .symbols (one is extant in ivory bearing an 
anchor, two fishes and Ail). No (diristian tcsscrcE 
hospitalitafis (memorials of hospitality for which 
a return might be claimed when they were jue- 
sented) have been idimtihed as extant. Tesserrr. 
w'ere also used as credenLials, serving instead of 
litterm commendatitice or comincndatoy'uv.^ Such 
tesserce would have been used when j»ers()ns w'ere 
sent to confes.sors in prison to minislm- lo them. 
Tesserce may also have been used te) identify the 
faithful w'lien tliey desired admission to religious 
gatherings. Such use isrr priori possible ami prob¬ 
able, blit it i.s imjiortant to remember that nothing 
of (lie kind, -<o far as is knowm, has survived from 
antiquity bearing a specially Cbristian cluuaeter. 
Even among pagan tesserte, those relating to 
religious bodies are rare. A certain nnmher are 
extant bearing the names of the inagistri and other 
dignitaries of the sodalittifcs who made distribu¬ 
tions at festivals, such as the nut gist ri Miner miles ; 
there are also tessene inscribed ‘ Sacr(a) I..ani(vina) 
iuven(alia),’ wdiich were useil at the festival of the 
college of Iiivenes at Laimvium. 

As regard.s Pyzantine times, a (certain number 
of tesserce of churches, convents, confraternities, 
and other pious institutions have been described ; 
they may liave served, as in the West, for the dis¬ 
tribution of alms and also for the control of various 
jiaynumts due to tlie personnel of clmrchcs and 
religious bodies. Such are, c.g., an anonymous 
bronze tessera with the busts of the Virgin and St. 
Demetrin.s, and another with God the Eatlier 
(inscr. dyiosdyios dycos) and a hunch of grapes on the 
reverse, which, it lias been siigg(;sted, may have 
been used for the renniiieration of cantors. Tlie 
pieces used for charitnlile distributions are inscribed 
(in Greek) with such texts as ‘ He that hath [)ity 
upon the poor lendoth unto the Lord,’ ‘ Blessed are 
the mcr(‘iful, for thi‘y shall obtain mercy.’ 

2. Mereaux of the Roman Catholic Church.— 
The token, or /eto?i de presence, issued to the 
clergy in c.ollegiatci churches as a record of their 
presence at mass, at the canonical hours, and at 
other ollices, in order that tliey might claim the 
statutory payment for their .services, was most 
commonly known as a mfreau. 'The Latin word 
niercllits (tneralTtis, ninralns, etc.) is of uncertain 
derivation. Other names met with are: plomb 
{plane, ploin met, plumbus, etc.), even wlien made of 
other metal than lead {plommez de cuyvre at Aire 
in 1527 ), enscigne, signnrn, marque, manucl,palot 
{jut I lotus), moneiu capitnli, simoolum, etc. Many 
of the.se terms, signifying merely distribution- 
token, on the presentation of which a share in 
funds or privileges could be claimed, were not 
conlineil to the tokens of religious bodies, hut 
extended to all kinds of cor])orations. It is un¬ 
certain when m&reaux rajntulaircs were first intro¬ 
duced ; the mention in a chaiter of the cathedral 
church of Tours ( 1216 ) of a distributio mtmmorum 
matutinaliurn docs not necessarily refer to such 
mereaux as distinct from ordinary coins, and tlie 
mereaux which are mentioned in charters of 1167 
and 1173 a,re jiasses, or tesserce of identification, 

1 (.’f. tlie phrase of Tertullian, de Pnvscripl. xx. ; ‘ duiu eet 
illis [i.c. ecclesiis) coniinuiii(;atio pacis, et appellatio fratenii- 
tatis, et contesseratio hospilalitatia.’ 
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without any special connexion with religion. The 
earliest undoubted documentary reference to their 
use in churches seems to date from 1375, when 
Charles V. granted to the canons of the collegiate 
church of Langeac (Haute Loire) the right of liaving 
struck at the Royal Mint of JSt. Rour<;ain merdli 
for distribution to clerks and canons present at 
offices ; they were to be of copner, lead, or tin, 
and to be carefully distinguishecl by their types, 
which are speciliod, from coin of the realm. None 
of these seems to have been identified. Next in 
date comes a reference in 1401. In a clause of his 
will Charles VI. ruled that the distributor of the 
Sainte Chapelle ‘ ne bailie les m6reaiix jusqu’h, la 
tin des Inuires de Notre Dame.’ In a letter of 18th 
July 1401 he announces his intention of carryin 
out during his lifetime the new system outlined in 
his u'ill ; no one of the clergy wlio misbehaved or 
absented liimself was to receive rn^reaux. A 15th 
cent, statute ordered that on every Saturday all 
the canons, chaplains, and clerks of the Sainte 
Chapelle should attend in the pay-room and bring 
their m^reaux to show what each had earned. 
But there are extant d\\\xv\\ m6remix which by 
their style must be earlier than the documents 
referred to, and the substitution of these for the 
cu.storn of paying in actual money at the time, or 
for pricking in, or for tallies, may date from early 
in the 13th century. In 1557 the canons of MUcon 
claimed that they had had for ‘ more than three or 
four centuries’ the right of distrihution of leaden 
jetons for the payment of choristers and other 
priests serving in the church ; what foundation 
their claim possessed is not known. Nearly all the 
example's known come from France or the Low 
Countries, where m^reanxw^vo, also used by abbeys, 
convents, hospitals, infirmaries, parish churches, 
and confraternities. The popular English term 
‘ abbey token ’ for what are really reckoning- 
counters must not be taken to prove the existence 
of the custom in England ; there is no evidence for 
such use in this country.^ 

Such tokens were cashed from time to time by 
the receivers of tlie various funds on which they 
were issued ; sometimi;s they could bo exchanged 
by the cellarer for victuals ; and they often had 
a inodilied circulation. As long as this did not 
extend outside, so as to encroach on the currency 
of the realm, no objection was raised to any body 
issuing such mtreaux. But, when it was the 
custom, as it was at Saint-Amd (Douai) or at 
Arras (wherewere used inscribed ‘ rnerellus 
mandati pauperum’), for the clergy to give away 
such tokens, entitling to portion.s of victuals, as 
alms to the poor, it is ea.sy to see how the circula¬ 
tion might extend outside. In 1577 the Cour des 
Monnaies had to forbid the u.se of m^reaux issued 
by the chapter of Autun except for distributions 
to the clergy ; they had got into circulation in the 
town. In the case of certain jiieces, e.specially of 
places in the Low Countries, it is matter of dis* 
ute whether they are really chwxdx-m&remix or 
ase coims, of which the circulation was enforced 
by local authorities ; such are the lead deniers of the 
Abbesses of Maubeuge, which circulated through¬ 
out Hainault until they were forlndden in 1541, 
the cojiner deniers of Notre Dame de Termonde, 
the ‘ yellow-money ’ of the chajiter of Notre Dame 
do Cambrai. The rare rn^reaux of Carthusian 
foundations, such a.s the Certo.sa at Favia or St. 
Mary Magdalen at Louvain, were used not for the 
remuneration of the clergy, but for alms-giving. 
A similar subsidiary use of m^reaux is illustrated 
by the custom at Lembeke (near Eecloo, E. 
Flanders), where m^reaux were used for the dis¬ 
tribution of alms under the foundation of G. Ker- 
remans (1717); tokens of the value of two patards 
1 See, tiowever, 5 6 below. 


were given to each of the poor who attended at 
catechism in preparation for communion, and of 
one pdtard to children who were zealous in pre 
paratioii for their first communion. 

The metal of which church-?/nb’cowa: are made is 
usually lead, co])per, or brass ; the ruder specimens 
in the baser metal may be cast in moulds, but a 
large proportion are struck from engraved dies. 
The slate moulds used for casting the rnireaux of 
the jiarish church of St. Julien at Ath, mentioned 
in letters-natent of 1478, are still in existence. 
Non-metallic substances such as leather or paper 
could also be used, but specimens in such material, 
if they survive, are very rare ; a find made in de¬ 
molishing a wall of the cathedral of IJrnoges seems 
to indi('ate that ndreaux of leather were used there. 

A few typical inscriptions and types found on 
mtreaux may be mentioned. The St. Orner piece.s 
are inscribed ‘ Mo(neta) Ecc(lesiae) Santi Audo- 
mari,’ with the arms of the chapter, and ‘ Presenti- 
bus dabitur ’ ; those of St. Martin des Champs 
read ‘ Distributio pro beneticiatis.’ The series of 
the Ste. Chapelle dating from after 1448 reads 
‘ Capella Keg(u)alis Palacii Parisiensis.’ An ordin¬ 
ance of that year shows that those used for pre¬ 
bendaries and cantor bore a long cross with the 
crown of thorns on it, those for chaplains and 
clerks had a royal crown ; other kinds then in use 
were ordered to be withdrawn : such were pieces 
marked with a cross, lance-head, and nail, repre¬ 
senting relics in the chapel. Some series bear the 
names of the various offices for which they were 
used, as matines, prime, tierse, rnissa, sexte, nonne, 
vespreSy compilies). Dates do not appear before 
the 16th century. The value in money which the 
pieces represent is frequently exi)ressed as ‘ VI . 
D . T’ (‘ six deniers tournois ’). A series mentioned 
in the archives of St. Pierre d’Aire (Artois), and 
described by Kouyer,* may be given as typical. 

There were (a) plornhs dfs mafincs or deniers Marchant, 
w'orth one denier Paritns, dintributed daily after matins, and 
paid from the fund known as dn Marchant ; these occur from 
1484 to 1637; (b) plmnbn d^ la Croix or dt la proceamon du 
vendredi and the plombt Lambert or du ir^nrier ; these 
represent particular foundations, and were of different values, 
given to canons, cantor, or other clerg-y ; they are not men¬ 
tioned after the 17th cent. ; (c) plombs obituairee, i.e. monetae 
anniversariorum, j^iven to tliose who assisted at anniversary 
obituary services; (d) ploinbu des heures cajwniales, instituU'd 
2()th June 1571, distributed to each canon present at the 
canonical hours; (e) plomljs des revHns, distributed in the 17th 
and 18th centuries at the masses said at the high altar to the 
canons who assisted the celebrant as deacons or sub-deacons; 
(/) plombs des jours capitulaires, for ordinary meetlnjfs of 
chapter, from 1671 onwards; (g) ploynbs des chapitres spiritnels, 
from 1758, for chapters dealing 8 }>ecially with matters of cult; 
(h) plombs des vicnires, poor priests or clerks employed bv 
canons to take their more arduous duties, as early as 1406 ; (i) 
plojnbs de la cor\fr^rie de JS'otre Dame Paneti^re, or ploynbs du 
^alne, from about 1.520 down to 1790, for offices of the confra¬ 
ternity. 

Some specimens of the moneta anniversariorum 
have survived ; one belonging to St. Pierre d’Aire 
has on the obvei.se a death’s head, on the reverse 
a bone and a key in saltire between three stars. 
Another inscribed ‘Moneta anniversariorum’ has 
a crowned A between two lilies; on the other side 
‘Kequiescant in pace,’ the mark of value ‘XII.,’ 
and three lilies. Yet another is inscribed ‘Obit 
solenel ’ and dated 1585; and there is a pair of 
m^reaux inscribed ‘Orate Deum pro vivis’ and 
‘Orate Dcum pro defuntia’ respectively. 

A subsidiary use of tokens, more or le.ss corre¬ 
sponding to the use as communion passes,^ has at 
times prevailed in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is a tradition that Cardinal Pole in Queen 
Mary’s time made use of such tokens in order to 
listinguish those who conformed from those who 
did not. Communion certificates in the shape ot 
tokens or tickets were given to those going to 
communion at St. Andrew’s, Gla.sgow, from 184C 

1 Rev. num.fr. xiv. [1849] 363 flf. 

‘4 Described in § 3 below. 
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to 1850. At certain churches in Kome communi¬ 
cants at Easter receive them after they have been 
[jresent. 

3 . Tokens of the Reformed Church. —The 

earliest mention of m^rcniix [marrcaiix^ inarroiis^ 
marcqs) in the Reformed Church abroad is in the 
re'T^islers of the Geneva Council ; on 30th Jan. 
1500 Calvin advised their introduction, hut there 
is no evidence that they were actually used at 
Geneva before 1605. On the other nand, the 
French Protestants immediately adopted Calvin’s 
su^^gestion, and there are tokens of the Walloon 
Church at Amsterdam as early as 1586. The.se 
tokens (which in the first Helvetic Confession are 
called tesscr(e) were used for quite a difierent pur¬ 
pose from that of the 7n6reaux of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they were certificates, issued to 
all pcr.sons considered after examination to be 
satisfactory in regard to religious knowledge and 
moral character, admitting them to partake of the 
sacrament of tlie Lord’s Supper. In 1584, 

Mine. Duplessis-Mornay and all her household were 
refused tokens for communion at Montauban 
because she dressed her hair in the coui t fashion 
instead of wearing the Huguenot hood. Extant 
specimens of these French Reformed Church tokens 
seem to be not earlier than the 17th cent. ; they 
hear appropriate types, such as a chalice, or a 
shepherd feeding his flock, and the initials of the 
names of tlic churches, and sometimes dates; such 
inscrij)tions as ‘ Ne crains rien, petit troupeau ’ 
also occur. Copjier m^rcaux with an angel- 
shepherd, and the in.scription ‘ In unum conducam 
reliquum Israel, Mich. 2 ,’ or ‘Christ est le painde 
vie,^ of good 17th cent, workmanship, were prob¬ 
ably made for Protestants in Paris. Another 
similar piece reads ‘Christ habite en nos cceurs 
par foy,’ and bears a flaming heart transfixed by 
two arrows. 

The first French church to employ this kind of 
7iUrcaux was at Nimes (before 1562). Except at 
Sedan and Troyes (where it was introduced in 
1564), none of the Reformed churciies of the East 
is known to have used it. It was especially 
popular in Poitou, no fewer than 45 churches in 
that district being represented. 8 uch pieces are 
commonest from 1740 to 1840, and are often very 
rude, being the handiwork of the elders them¬ 
selves. The material is usually lead, tin, or a 
mixture, and they are most commonly cast (five 
moulds are extant), though some are struck. The 
French Reformed church at Erlangen in Bavaria 
began to use vUreaux in 1689, and the same mouhl 
has remained in use down to present time.s. 

In England the books of 8 t. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, show that communion tokens were 
u.sed as early os 1559. It was the custom at South¬ 
wark to collect Church dues by ‘selling the com¬ 
munion’; thus, in 1596, 2000 tokens were sold at 
2^0. each ; and a similar practice prevailed at St. 
Peter Mancroft, Norwich. At Durham and el.se- 
where in the 17th cent, it was the custom to take 
Easter reckonings of such people as partook of 
the holy communion, and account with them and 
deliver and receive tokens. The names of com¬ 
municants were written down, and they received 
tokens which at the time of the administration of 
the sacrament were demanded again, so that it 
might be known who had paid their Easter offer¬ 
ings and %vho had failed to do so. The u.se of 
tokens in Presbyterian churches in England was 
derived from Scotland towards the end of the 
17th cent., but the earliest actually bearing a date 
is of 1724 (Etal). 'rokeiis are know n of the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland, the Independent Presby¬ 
terian party, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
or Cameronians, the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Associate Secession Congregation, the Relief 


Church, the General Associate Congregation, the 
United Associate Congregation, the United Presby¬ 
terian Church, and the Free Church of Scotland. 
Printed cards have now^, as in Scotland, generally 
ou.ste<l metallic tokens. 

But it was in Scotland that the sacramental 
token \va 3 most generally used. By tlie law of 
the Church of Scotland, no one was jiermitted to 
ct)mo to the Lord’s Sui)per unless he or she had 
been provided with a communion token, which 
was is.sued after examination had shown tlie 
would-be communicaTit to be of good character 
and properly instructed. The tokens w’ere some¬ 
times kept as certificates of character, serving the 
same purpose as ancient tessera;. The Scottish 
tokens were at first probably written or stamped 
cards; such ‘ tickets ^ were in use as early as 2 nd 
May 1560 at St. Andrews, and continued often to 
be u.sed after metal tokens were introduced ; the 
w'ord ‘ticket’ is frequently used inditrerently of 
either. Written tickets were used as late as 1656. 
The date of the introduction of metal tokens has 
not been determined. The use of them has con¬ 
tinued in both the ihesbyterian Churches and in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church down to the present 
day, although in the larger towns they have been 
almost entirely sunerseded by printed cards. 
Recently established denominations, such as the 
United Free Church and the Free Presbyterian 
Church, a])p( 3 ar to use only the latter. The 
metallic tokens are most often made of lead, tin, 
or a mixture, but brass, iron, cojiper, and even 
leather (the last only at the Secession congrega¬ 
tion at Ceres, 174,3) have been employed; the 
Crowm Court Chapel, London, and the Presbyterian 
Churcli at Charleston used silver tokens, and for 
the first Reformed Presbyterian Church of New 
York they were made of ivory. They are gener¬ 
ally ca.st in stone moulds, l>ut are sometimes 
struck from dies. The oldest extant dated piece 
is of 1648, but a dated one of 1588 is recorded 
(Glasgow). At first they w'ere distinguished 
merely by the initials of the parish (and this occurs 
as late as 1866); later came tlie initials of the 
minister, witli ‘M.’ prefixed, lncu.se numerals 
sometimes indicate the table to which a communi¬ 
cant was admitted when the number was very 
large. Religiou.s symbols (heart, burning bush, 
vine, lily, chalice and bread) appear towards the 
end of the 17th century. The Covenanters’ con¬ 
venticle tokens bear sinijile texts, such as ‘ Holiness 
to the IjOrd,’ without indication of parish or date ; 
and texts are common from the beginning of the 
19th century. The cross, which is common on 
Episcopalian tokens, also occurs on some of Pres¬ 
byterian origin. In some largo towns we find 
the burgh arms and the initials of the deans of 
gild. Views of churches first appear in the 18th 
century. 

From Scotland the Presbyterians naturally 
carried the u.sage, not only to England, but to 
other countries such as Ireland, where the oldest 
dated token known to have been struck is that of 
the Old Presbyterian Congregation of Larne, of 
the year 1700. Stamps and moulds for many of 
these Irish tokens are illustrated by G. R. and 
D. Buick.^ 

4. Monnaies des innocens et des fous. — A 

curious phase of Church life is illustrated by 
satirical ‘coins’ issued by the bishops and other 
dignitaries (including archbishops, cardinals, and 
even popes) who were elected by the clergy at the 
ecclesiastical saturnalia known as the jUes des 
in nocens or fetes des fous. Such festivals flourished, 
according to documentary evidence, from the 13th 
to the 17 th cent., especially at Amiens, but also 
at other places such as Cliartres, Reims, Laon, 
I See reference under Literature. 
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Senlis, St. Qiu'iitin, lioye, roronrie—chit^tly there¬ 
fore in tlie north of Fraiioe, hut also as far south 
Jis Besanron. Tlu'se (ii;.,uiitaries i.ssued tokens 
struck III lead, heariii}.: such inscriptions as ‘doha. 
h'ournier ei)s. 8. Au;^^ lolio,’ ‘ Moneta nova Adritani 
Stiiltoruni l’aji((').’ ‘Moneta e})i(sco[>i) innocen- 
(tium),’ as well as texts such as ‘ lionu) non in solo 
pane vivi(t),’ ‘ ludica Doinine nocentes me,’ ‘ Stnl- 
toruiii inlinitus est nunierus.’ d’lie type.s aie 
soinetinies sainfs, as on Jean Fournier’s piece Just 
]nen(i(jned, which was struck by the Aiii^ustiniain 
at A miens and hears 8t. Anjj^iistinc. Kehuscj- 
are also iu (;oniniori use. Most of these piecav'- 
come from Amiens, and ])ear dates fiom 1499 t(j 
1583. The custom of issuin^^ tok('n.s on these 
(xa'asions also juevailed at 'I’luhouanne, lalle, and 
perhaps Aire, hut in those j)l;ices no attempt was 
made at humour, and the types are reli;<iou3 or 
allei^'orical. 

5 . The boy-bishops. -The hoy-hishops wlio were 
(dected at certain churches in I'mgland on St. 
Nicholas’ Day and held otlice for a week are also 
suppo.sed to have issued h'aden coins. The extant 
sj)ecimens, which seem all to come from Bury St. 
Kdmunds, all hear a head of St. Nicholas or a 
mitre and are modelled more or less on the ^uoats 
and pimce of the 15th century, d'hi'y are usually 
inscribed with an invocation to St. Nichola.s on the 
obverse ; on the other sith; we (iml inscriptions 
such as ‘ Ave rex gentis,’ ‘ Ave rex gentis Anglor. 
Milo,’ ‘ Ecce nova facies quia, ha;ce reges Angel- 
or(iim).’ The words ‘Ave rex gentis Anglorum 
miles Regis angeloriim ’ are the b(‘ginning of an 
anthem for the Feast of St. Edmund. The con¬ 
stant association of tliose pieces with St. Nicholas 
suggests that they were issued by the hoy-bishops. 
On the other hand, it has been argued that they 
w(ue used for the same purpose as the m^reaux or 
jetons de presence d(\scrioed in § 2 . It would, it is 
true, be strange if such a nietliod of distribution 
wore confined in this country to a single chapel 
(that of the Hospital of St. Nicholas) in St. 
hhlmundsbury ; but this argument cubs both ways. 
Another Bury f)iece inscribed ‘Siglum Oilde Sci. 
Nicho(lai)’ round the bust of the .saint on the 
obverse, and on the reverse ‘ Congregacio Duooe’ 
round the letters ‘ S T N,’ appears to be connected 
with the ( lild of the Translation of St. Nicholas ; 
but from the published description it may j)erhap8 
be a seal and not a token. 

6 . Church tokens of the Near East. —Tlie right 
of coinage hy sacerdotal authorities has always 
existed iu the Levant and is revived in periods 
of stress. During the Kusso-Turkish War the 
churches and convents and the Jewish communi¬ 
ties of Constantinople is.sued much token-money 
for small change. After the Peace of San Stefano 
the Turkish authorities called in from the prov¬ 
inces all the metallic token-money i.s.sued in the 
first half of the 19th cent., but the custom still 
persists. Silver, copper, and lead were i.ssued for 
the metallic tokens, but many of these i.ssues 
took the form of small cardboard tickets of differ¬ 
ent colours. Tyjiical examples are the silver ‘ obol 
of St. Irene’ (from Smyrna), the copper of St. 
(jleorge’s (from Smyrna), dated 1775, and the card¬ 
board pieces of the churches of Maronia ( 20 , 10 , 
and 5 paras, 1894), of St. George at Apolloniada 
(Apollonia ad Khyndacurn, 10 and 5 paras), of St. 
Michael at Goulion near Apollonia (10 and 5 paras, 

‘ legal tender inside t)»e church ’), of St. John the 
Divine at Yeronda (14idyma, 5 paras); while the 
Sefarite synagogue, the synagogue of Akrida, and 
other Jewish communities are represented by both 
copper and cardboard. 

Literaturh.—<1) Antiquity.—F. X. Kraus, [1886], s.v. 
‘Tessera)’; G. Schlumberger, ‘Morium. nuin. et 8})hrag. du 
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TOLERATION.—I. The policy.—The word 
‘ toleration ’in its legal, ectdesiastical, and doctrinal 
application lia.s a peculiarly limited signification. 
It connotes a refraining from j>robibition and 
persecution. Nevertheless it suggests a latent 
(lisajutroval, and it usually refers to a condition 
in which the freedom which it [Xuniits is both 
limited and conditional. Toleration is not equi¬ 
valent to religious liberty, and it falls far short 
of religious equality. It a.ssurnes tlie existence 
of an authority which might have been coercive, 
hut which for reasons of its own is not juished 
to extremes. It implies a voluiitaiy inaction, a 
{lolitic leniency. The motives that induce a 
policy of toleration are various, such as mere 
weakness and inability to enforce prohibitory 
measures, lazy indiflerence, the desire to secure 
conciliation by concessions, the wisdom to [lerceive 
that ‘force is no remedy,’ the intellectual breadth 
and humility that shrink from a claim to infalli¬ 
bility, the cnarity that endures the objectionable, 
respect for the right of private judgment. 

However lamentable the fact may be. It Bhould not surprise 
U 8 that greater intoleranc’e has been found in Christian nations 
than among any other peoples. Polytheism allows of an 
Indefinitely enlarging pantheon. Its theology admits the exist¬ 
ence of separate national gods among the various nations. 
But monotheism not only denies the existence of any such 
divinities ; it regards the homage offered to them as a deroga¬ 
tion from the worship due to the true God. Christianity, 
therefore, as well as the Judaism on which It is based, is 
necessarily intellectually intolerant. The same idea applies to 
Muhammadanism, which is always an intolerant religion as 
regards doctrine, even when it is not actively persecuting alien 
faiths. Then both (Christianity and Muhammadanism claim 
to be universal religions; they are essentially aggressive; and 
the positive missionary work which this fact implies easily 
passes over into overt acts for the repression of idolatry and 
polytheism, contrary as they are to the genuine Christian 
temper. Add to this the fact that moral earnestness, at its 
best mounting to enthusiasm, in extreme oases degenerating 
into fanaticism, urges the devotees of a missionary religion 
towards a militancy which the hereditary adherents of non- 
aggressive religions have less inducement to adopt. When 
paganism is not tolerant, this is generally due to resentment 
against those who have attackea it, unless political motives 
are the real grounds of action. The persecution of Elijah and 
the adherents of Jahweh by Jezebel was occasioned by the 
prophet’s vehement opposition to the introduction of the rites 
of the Plufinician Baal into Israel. The persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes was due to their refusal to admit 
Ilellenizing iiracticcs into their national life. 
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2. Indian toleration, -ft lias been asserted tliat 
Ifindiiisin is the most tolerant of relijj^ions. This 
may be true as regards otliers than Hindus, 
because, bein/jf entiiely racial and here<litary, it 
cannot proselytize. *)udaism is also racial and 
hereditary, but not exclusively so, because it can 
admit ])roselytes. Hinduism has no op(‘ninj^ for 
such. Accordin}:;ly, it must tolerate alien faiths, 
unless, like 'ribcTan Buddhism, it forbids immigra¬ 
tion. Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism in 
India (3rd cent. B.C. ), liad monuments of his 
le^dslalion cut in storui expressinj^^ his liberal 
treatment of reli^^ion as follows : 

‘The hi lovcd of the honours ever}' form of 

n lij^ious faiLh, but eonsi(iers no j'iftor honour ho imudi aw tlie 
inoreawe of the Kul)stance of reli^^ion, whereof llii.s in idie root— 
to reverence ouc’h own faith and never revile that of others.’ 

The Muhammadan invasion ])ut an end to 
olerance in India by introducing^ cruel {)ersecu- 
cion of Hinduism with a wholesale (bistruction 
of the teniides ; but this was intermittent, the 
incursions of 'rurks, etc., taking the form of niids, 
from the 11th till the ITthcent., when the Mughal 
empire was established in Delhi. Akbar, the most 
famous of the Mughal emperors, aimed at combin¬ 
ing all the inhabitants of his religion in his own 
eclectic theism. He held disputations in his 
palace every Criday when brahmans, Buddhists, 
and Ikirsis expounded their views as freely as 
Muhammadans. 

3. Greek toleration.—The toleration of tlie 
Greeks for great varieties of religious Ixdiefs may 
be attributed to their intellectual breadth, but 
also to the syncretism which admitted a plurality 
of divinities into its pantlieon. Accordingly, as 
Arl.'im remarivs, 

‘There was comparatively little persecution for rolig-ious 
beliefs in Cl reek antiquity. Ueligious iristitutlons ami cere¬ 
monies were carefully guarded ; hut in respect of dogtna 
the limits of toleration were very wide. We may infer from a 
remark of the Platonic Socrates that the Athenians in general 
cjired liule what a man believed, so long as he did not attempt 
to prosel} tise.’^ 

The Orphic believers, who, as the same authority 
states, were ‘analogous to modern dissenters,’ 
were tolerated since they showed no sign of 
abstaining from the rtdigioiis .services whicli tlie 
city ordained. The Pythagoreans, on the other 
hand, were attacked because they used their 
religious organization for political ends.^ Tlie 
death of Socrates ajipears to have been due 
mainly to animosity against the })hilosopher on 
account of his friendship with proscribed leaders 
of the aristocratic party. He was seventy years 
old at the time, and his daring teaching had 
long been tolerated without any interference on 
the part of the authorities. 

4. Roman toleration.—It was a principle of 
Roman state policy to allow conquered nations 
to continue the practice of their indigenous 
religious rites {‘Cujus regio ejus religio’). The 
old Latin cults were not propagandist, and they 
a<lmitted of alien rites for alien peoples. Never¬ 
theless dillicmlties arose, imposing limits on this 
easy tolerance in several ways; (1) by provincials 
coming to Italy and evvn to Rome with a claim 
to bring their own religions with them; (‘2) by 
missionaries of these alien faiths propagating 
them and by Roman citizens adopting them ; (3) 
by the enforcement of the new state worship 
of the em])cror throughout the em})ire ; (4) by the 
dread of dnngeroiis magic and the suspicion of 
immoral and cruel proceedings among the adherents 
of the foreign cults ; (5) by a notion tiiat public 
calamities might have been caused by neglect of 
tlie worshij) of the old divinities {‘atlieism’). 

1 J Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece {Gifford 
Lectures), Edinbur^di, IDOS, p. 7 ; cf. J. K, Harrison, Rrolajo- 
Ttonm to the Study of Greek Religiem, Cambndjfe, 190:k 
See Adam, p. 865. 


Ibit there were dillcrenccs. 'I'lie 'twelve 'tiihles 
had forbidden the introduction of n(‘w gods into 
Rome. Nevertheless for connnercijil reasons the 
Jews lia«l a dispensation granted them to [)ractis(* 
tlieir religion in various [)arts of the ciii[)irc, 
including the imperial city. But they were 
supposed to be conlincd to tlunr own quarters 
in each locality—the ghetto, dhey spread their 
i<le:is, howevaw, ('s{)ecially among women of 
the iipjier elasscs - - in j»artienlar in Rome 
arid Damascus, w Innc it hccanic the fashion to 
‘Sahhatize.’ At lirst the Christians obtained 
tolerance on account of their .Jewish origin, and 
it wa.s not till their separation from the Jews 
became marked that they were interfered with 
by the authorities ; nor was tlial tin' ease at once 
even then, '['he Acts of tlie, Aiio>tles shows us 
('hristians protected by Roman magistrates and 
l»olice when attacked by Jewisli mobs. By the 
time of Nero, however, in Rome the distinction 
between the two communities had become evident, 
and then the Christians were no longer sheltered 
by the liccrne for Jews. Christianity was not a 
rcligio lirita. It is true that many unlicensed 
cults were winked at, in ]»articiilar the udigions 
of Syria and Lgypt- the worshij) of Mitlua, the 
Dea Mater, SiTajiis, etc. 'I'his was due to their 
^;reat pojnih'n ily. Christianity was mjt jxipnlar ; 
it wa.s too .shu n on the vices of jiaganism. \V. M. 
Itamsay lias shown rea.sori fur thinking that the 
tolerance of the Klavian emjicrors did not secure 
the protection of the Christians from local out¬ 
breaks. Niwcrthelcss, on the whole, previous to 
the great Decian jieisiwution the authorities were 
not disjiosod to initiate active measures agninst 
them. When Pliny wrote to 'braian exjiressing 
his perjilexity at the CJiristianity 01 Bithynia and 
the consequent desertion of the pagan altars, the 
emperor rejdied ordering him ( 1 ) not to seek out 
the Cliristians, ( 2 ) to discourage informers, but 
(3) to jninish convicted jiersoris who had been 
brought before him for judgment. This rescript 
has been described by some as a persecuting order 
and by others as a decree for the easing of the 
case of the persecuted Christians. In fact it was 
both. Evidently Trajan was opposed to active 
persecution and favoured a policy of leniency; 
but hi.s clear pronouncement requiring the punish¬ 
ment of definitely convicted (’hristians left no 
alternative but sentence of death for such peojile. 
'I’his was the lirst formal order to that cHect. 
Previously Christianity was implicitly illegal ; 
henceforth it was to be exjilicitly illegal. In this 
resjiect the rescript was a limitation on the Roman 
policy of toleration. The persecution which had 
been carried on with exccjdional ferocity at Jjyons 
and Vienne under the gentle Marcus Aurelius was 
stayed by his worthless son Commodus owing to 
the intercession of his concubine Marcia, who 
ap))cars to have boon a Christian catechumen. 
J'liis act of toleration cannot be raised to the 
level of state policy. It was |)urely personal in 
its origin, and it emanated from an unprincij)led 
character. 

W'hen the emperor Valerian was ca})tured by 
the Persians, tlie persecution which lie had in¬ 
stigated was brought to an end hy his son 
Gallieniis, who issued a rescript in A.i). 2G0. It 
has not been preserved. But Eusebius^ quotes 
a letter from this emperor to the hisho{)s of Egyjit 
written in the following year, in which he gives 
directions in accordance with his rescript. He 
there states that he has issued an order through¬ 
out all the world encouraging all to come out of 
their religious retreats and ordering tliat no one 
may molest them. Eusebius adds that tliere is 
another ordinance addressed to other bisliojis in 
1 UK vil. 18. 
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whicij the emperor ^rautH thrm j)ermission to 
recover their cemeteries in wliich they worsliipped 
{rdwot OpriaKevdifiol). (lallicrnis’s rescript has be(in 
(ilainied as tlie lirst Koinaii ('diet of toleration ; but 
Ulilliorn and Harnack have slionn^ that oui‘ 
knowled^^e of it does not indicate that ( hristianity 
was now mad(* a rehgio lU'ita. Two tiiin;^s only 
are ordered ; the ('hristians are not to be molested ; 
their pro])erty is to be restored. Sinc(; the churches 
had re^dstered themselves as burial clubs and 
mutual b(‘nefit societies {collegia/ratrum, collegia 
te7i uiorti/n), it Avas in their social relations and 
with re^oird to tlieir possession of ])ropertv that 
tlallienus was now protectin^!^ their ri^^lits. Never¬ 
theless, althouj^di Christianity was still ille;;al, in 
point of fact, since it v.as not to be moh'sted, 
llii.s was a policy of toleration. It cannot be 
justified on ^oounds of consistency ; but practical 
j)olitics are often guilty of inconsistem'}^ and prove 
themselves all the more humane for their Ireedom 
from le^al pedantry. In the line that Gallienus 
was taking we see the exact opposite to liis fatlier’s 
calculating measures of repression, devised with 
the deliberate, but now boneless, design of stamp¬ 
ing out Christianity. Gallienus’s mild policy by 
no means gave to the Christians the legal rights 
which could assure them against future persecution. 
They enjoyed in consemience a whole generation 
of immunity from attacK ; but all along this was 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, since 
nothing had been done to settle it on a sound 
legal basis. We might compare tlie situation to 
that of the Stuart ‘ Indulgences.’ Christianity 
was not yet a religio licita. 

Legalized toleration did not appear till after 
the last and greatest piusecution. It was then 
seen in two stages. The first of these was 
spasmodic, insincere, and illogical, but still definite 
and .eflective. (Valerius, the fierce instigator of 
the persecution which bears tlie name of the senior 
emperor Diocletian, who had been Ids reluctant 
associate in it, seized w'ith death-bed terrors, 
issued the most extraordinary decree ever 
conceived by a Kornan emj»eror (Amil, 311). 
Galerius lirst takes credit to himself for en¬ 
deavouring to bring the Christians back to the 
ancient laws and disci[>line of the Komans, and, 
after a jibe at their divisions, for winch he sugg(‘sts 
he has supplied a wholesome corrective, he gives 
orders that his subjects may again be Christians 
(‘ut denuo sint Cliristiani’) and hold tlieir 
assemblies, ‘provided they do nothing contrary to 
the discipline.’ Galerius concludes with the re¬ 
markable sentence, ‘ and for this indulgence the 
Christians will make the prayers of loyal subjects 
to their god.’ 

Toleration was not yet the settled policy of the 
empire. Where it was practised, it was too much 
subject to the ca])rice of the individual ruler. 
Maxentius at Rome was openly anti-Christian 
and Maximin Daza elaborated subtle devices for 
the destruction of Christianity ; even later, during 
part of his period of government, Licinius favoured 
the pagans to the detriment of the Christians. 
The final stage was readied in the Edict of Milan. 
That magnificent Magna Charta of religious liberty 
issued from a meeting of Constantine with Licinius 
at Milan towards the end of the year 312, after 
tlie defeat of Maxentius. Maximin’s evasion of 
the order of toleration granted by Galerius was 
the occasion which gave rise to it, but the new 
edict was much more statesmanlike than its 
curious predecessor, resting on a broader basis, 
breathing a nobler s])irit, and establishing a surer 
poli<;y. It was issued throughout the wdiole 
empire in the year 313. The Edict of Milan is 
the work of the great emperor Constantine, who 
induced his colleague Licinius to join him in it. 


There can be no doubt that Constantine was 
thoroughly convinced by the enlightened princijiles 
that it contains. His colleague's assent must he as¬ 
cribed to [lolitical necessity, and .siibse(|nent events 
sliowed tliat Licinius w'as by no means loyal to it ex - 
cept under comimlsion. Unfortunately the original 
rescript has been lost, but Licinius’s edition of it, 
sent out a few montlis later, has been jireserved, 
both the original J.atin by Jaietantins,^ and a 
(Leek translation, slightly ditleriiig verbally, by 
Eusebius,^ The toleration granted is absolute and 
unconditional. It is exi)ressly applied to the 
Christians, for wdiose benefit it clearly shows that 
it wars primarily intended. But it also includes 
devotees of all other religions. This went far 
beyond the sj»irit of the ancient w'orld, and indeed 
only occasionally and in the teaching of excep¬ 
tional and rare minds has such toleration reap- 
[)eared until quite modern times, wlieii it has been 
seen in Cavour’s dictum of ‘ a free Cliurcli in a 
free State.’ 

Constantine did not live up to his own principle. No sooner 
lid he adopt Christianity than he ht-ffan to i)atronize it, and 
liis l^atl•ona^fe soon took the form of interference and control. 
The Christian eniperors were rarely more tolerant than the 
Church of their day ; and, as this Church was stern in the 
denunciation of heresy and schism, too often the imperial 
government stepped in to ^ive efTect to the ecclesiastical 
sentence, Somtilitnes it went farther, the emperor takinjf 
sides and enforcing his own will, if for ortho<loxy against ti»e 
heretics, if in favour of iieresy, as in the support of Ariatiism 
l)y Constantius and later l)y Vulens, against the Catholics. 
Later emperors interfered in the ChristologicAl controversies 
with the Neslorians and the Monop)i}Hite8. The iconoclastic 
emperors were regarded as persecutors of the Church w’her> 
they took strong measures to put down image-worship. There¬ 
fore, while Cluistianity is not only tolerated but legalized as the 
religion of the State, the policy of toleration so brilliantly antici¬ 
pated by Constantine is now buried out of sight, like an un¬ 
timely birth. The tables are turned, and paj^anism, ceasing to 
]>ersecute, comes to be itself persecuted. First magical rites 
are prohibited as dangerous to th»‘ State and the citizens ; then 
the worship of the old gods is prohibited and their altars and 
temples are demolished. Theodosius ii. is the most considcu- 
ous figure in this anti-pagan crusade. On the other hand, it is 
to be noted that the Christian emperors never went the lengtlis 
in murderous violence to which the per8e('uting pagan etuperoi s 
had gone. There was nothing approaching the devastating 
Decian and Valerian jiersecuiions. On the rare occasions wt\cn 
the <leath penalty was inflicttMl this was marly always for 
magic and sorcery, not as tiie supiJression of a false doctrine 
but for the extirpation of a dangerous practic e. The persceii- 
Lion of paganism naturally Usi ius eham])ioiis to preach tolera¬ 
tion. Lihanius argued for the principle of absolute toleration. 
The pagan reaction under Julian was based on a profession 
of toleranc'e, but the emperor was not entirely true to his 
profession.^ 

5. Early Christian toleration. —The early Christ- 
an Fathers advucated toleration, not merely in 

self-defence, but on princijtlo. Tertullian was 
most emphatic in as.seiting tliis principle: 

‘ Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est uniculque quorl 
utaverib colere, nec alii obest aut prodest alterius religio. 
ed nec rellglonis est cogere religionern, quae sponte suseipi 
debeat, non vi: curn et ho.stiae ab animo iibenti expostulentur.'^ 
Lactantius maintained the inherent wickedness 
of persecution.® The bigotry which appeared 
among the Fathers of the 4th cent, was not allowed 
to prevail without protest. Athanasius advocated 
a conciliatory attitude for winning heretics back 
to the faith. While Augustine denounced heretics 
and schismatics—especially Pelagians and Donat- 
ists—Hilary of I’oitiers was a thoroughgoing 
advocate of toleration. Ambrose condemned the 
persecution of the Priscillianists, and Martin of 
Tours denounced it as an atrocious crime because 
t went BO far as killing. The Fathers were 
slow to sanction the death penalty for heretics ; 
Augustine, while advocating milder measures of 
persecution, Avas opposed to tliis extremity. 

6. Mediaeval toleration. —During the early part 
of the Middle Ages persecution was comparatively 
rare, even in tlie case of sorcery, which, it was 
thought, could be counteracted by the more potent 

1 he Morte Vers, 48. ^ HE 6. 

Of . art. Fkhskchtion (Early Church), 

4 Ad Scapulam, 2. 0 See Div. Iiist. v. 20. 
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influence of the rites of the Cliiirrh. But with 
the rise of the Inquisition in the 13tli cent, a 
greater rigour of ecclesiastical discii)line crushed 
out tlie spirit of tolerance. 

7 . Toleration in the Renaissance and the Re¬ 
formation.—The irreligious and pagan habits that 
ap’oinpanied the Benaissance issued in an easy in* 
diilerence wliich favoured an unprincipled tolerance. 
But the intellectuality and breadth of view that it 
engendered went farther an<l gave rise to a reasoned 
doctrine of toleration. JSir I'honnrs More, while 
sanctioning ])ersecution, admitted the abstract 
excellence of tlie op})osite course. Montaigne’s 
scepticism and liberal idea of life made for toler¬ 
ance. On higher grounds Erasmus laboured in¬ 
cessantly for the same end, combining inimitable 
wit with immense learning, exposing the folly as 
much as the wickedness of ignorant, narrow¬ 
minded persecution. The duty of absolute tolera¬ 
tion was insisted on by Castellio, a Frenchman, 
vho had been a friend of Calvin when the Ke- 
former was a professor at Basel. Denouncing the 
execaition of Servetus, he argued that, if the end 
of Christianity bo the dilliision of a spirit of bene¬ 
ficence, persecution must be its extreme antithesis, 
and that, if persecution can be the essential element 
of a religion, that religion must be a curse to 
mankind. 

Most of the Reformers were not advocates of 
universal toleration ; but Zwingli regarded error 
as not inherently blameworthy and held that it 
should be tolerated. He went farther and showed 
a comprehensive apj)reciatiou of human excellency 
apart irorn religious diflerences. 

Loelius Socinus was a i)ronounced advocate of 
religious liberty, and a clear assertion of the prin¬ 
ciple is put forth in the Socinian Catechism of 
Kakow. The German AMaba[)tists and the Dutch 
Arminians also advocated this princij)le. 

8 . The German settlement. — The Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) was arranged between the Roman 
Catholics and tlie Lutherans ; it excluded the Re¬ 
formed Church, both Zwinglian and Calvinistic, 
as well as all the minor sects. Further, this 
arrangement left it to the princes of the several 
states to decide which of the two permissible types 
of religion should be adopted and imposed on their 
subjects. Disagreements between the two parties 
concerned and the exclusion of the Reiurmed 
Churches led to the Thirty Years’ War. This 
was concluded with the Peace of Westphalia 
(24th Oct. 1618), to which there were three parties 
—the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the 
Reformers. It made provision for none of the 
minor sects, d’he princes were allowed to pass 
from one of the three religions to the other and to 
require their selected religion to be imposed on 
their subjects to the exclusion of all other religions, 
or to admit other religions, as they saw lit. This 
right was called ihejusreformanai. It implied a 
limited and optional toleration. 

Subsequently two influencea arose to widen the conception of 
reliijiouH liberty : (1) pietism, which, as both non-dogmatic and 
charitable, tended towards universal toleration ; and ('2) the 
effect of the school of natural law. Pufendorf maintained that 
no one could l)e compelled to embrace a ffiven relijirion and held 
it to be a fatal necessity tliat dissensions should exist within the 
Church. Christian Th'omasius, the typi<^al illuminist, bases the 

C rinciple of religious lilierty on his fundamental conception of 
iw. He distiii'tuishcs morality from law, on the ground that 
law is coercive while morality cannot he coerced. Much more 
is this the cose with relitfion. The difference between the 
spheres of the prince and the clergy is that it is the duty of the 
prince to coerce and the duty of the clergy to teacli. The 
clergy should fight heresy with instruction, not by appealing 
to the secular arm. While urging these principles in all his 
works, Thomasius devotes three treatises especially to the 
exiiosition of them, viz. the two ‘ Programmata,’ I’rogramma dft 
U^rnntia dishulentimn in controveraiia rdigionu (10113) and 
Programrna varia testirnonia Martini Lntheri de tolerantia 
disaidentinm in religione coinplectens (10117), and the more 
popular work in the vernacular entitled Das Rrcht evcnvjeliticher 


Filrsten in theologisc.hen Streitigkeiten (1090). In these works 
he maintains that all di.ssidents are to be tolerated so long as 
they do riot disturb the public poaee. Frederick William 1 . 
of Prussia used Ihc jus refonnandi in favour of allowing Uomun 
('atholics to live in his Protestant state, and his son Krederit'k 
the Great adopted a policy of toleration for ail religions with 
the cynical idea that, since they arose only from the iguoraru o 
of the people, they w'ere ecpiivaient in the region of dogma and 
to he distinguished only by their greater or less ethical import. 
Thu.s, since morality is iruie])endent of articles of faith, absolute 
religious liberty should be conceded. In a rescript of ]5th June 
1710 he H.ays : ‘ All religions are equal and good so long as those 
who profess them are upright people.' There was a tcmiiorary 
reactlori under Frederick W illiam 11 ., after which the riglit of 
religious liberty spread tlrst through i’russia and then through 
the other German states, although the territorial state recogni¬ 
tion of the three favoured religions remained—a policy of 
general toleration, but not of religious etpiality. 

9 . England and America. In the I 6 th cent., 
under the Tudors, the extreme I’uritan party, 
wliich had shared wdtli otlior Brobestant.s m the 
persecutions of Roman Catliolic times, did not 
obtain reli^^ions liberty. But tlie jirinciple of 
toleration was maintained by the Bajdist.s and tlie 
Congregationali.st.s, althou^di there were some limit.s 
to the applications of it. The early (’ongre^a- 
tionalists would exclude from its jnivileges both 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics, the latter as 
themselves a jiersecnting T>arty and a daimer to 
Protestant lilnnty. iRit John Robinson, a larji^e- 
mimled man of liberal views, drew’ up a C’ovenant for 
the PiLrim Lathers who sailed in the ‘Mayflower’ 
and founded New Kn<^dand. The hist instrument 
of this covenant conferred equal civil and religions 
rights on every member of any commonwealth. 
A little later the colony of Maryland, founded by 
a charter from Charles I., granted toleration to 
Roman Catholics as w’ell as to Protestants. Its 
first law runs as follows : ‘ No person professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ shall be in any way 
molested or discountenanced for his or her religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof.’ 

'the Pilgrim Fathms, who liad claimed liberty 
at home, liave been blamed for the inconsistency of 
intolerance in their own colony when they were 
settled in America. The defence is that the ex¬ 
clusive theocracy that they established implied 
that tlicy regarded themselves as a (diurch rather 
than as a State, and as su(;h would refuse inember- 
shij) to unlit persons in accordance with a funda¬ 
mental Congregational principle. But tliey have 
often been unfairly accused of narrowness through 
a confusion of two diMcnerit po.sitions—tliat of the 
early settlers in New England who had come from 
John Robinson’s church in Holland and were the 
real Congregatioiialist immigrants, and that of 
the Puritans who settled later in Massachusetts. 
The latter were Presbyterians who had never 
adopted the principles of religious freedom. It 
was not until the separation from I'higland that 
complete equality in religion was established in 
the united States. 

10 . The English problem.—In tlie 17 th cent, 
neither the bulk of the Presbyterians nor the 
Ejiiscopal party as a w hole had any idea of tolera¬ 
tion. Under tlie early Stuarts Laud and the High 
Church, Jiaving the ujijier hand, iicrsecuted tlie 
Presbyterians. Under the Long Parliament the 
Presbyterians tried to force the (Covenant on 
the wliole nation. Cromwell took a w'ider view 
and ordered his ‘triers’ not to molest ITotestant 
godly men who preached the gospel, wliatevei 
their ecclesiastical principles might bo, and he 
gave the Jews a legal footing in England. 

At this time the Jiaptists, the Congregationaliste 
(tlien known as Independents), and the Quakers 
maintained the princqile of religious liberty—the 
last-name<i body basing it on their doctrine of the 
inner light, which excluded all ecclesiastical and 
ollicial interference with the individual soul. Tlie 
protest of the live Indenendents at the Westminster 
As.‘^embly (1643), which w’as mainly Presbyterian 
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ill conijiosition, in;iin(.’Linctl llxi iLIit of I'olij^ion: 
liberty. 

Later, on tlie Presbyteriaii side, Kieliard Baxte 
laboured for lar^u* UK'.-isures of eoin])rehensi()n, aiu 
Jolin (Luxhvin, j^euejally rt'/^eirded as a Ci)n^Te;;-a 
(iorialist, but described by Itnlini aa ‘a Puritan .ivo 
(jcnen\s'—;i ralioneJist Puritan,’ maintained tlia 
every religion, sect, or schism should be toleratei 
so as there was no attem}>t to interfere wit! 

the si'ciirity of tlie State. Milton, claimed by 
both Ihcsbyterians and Con^re;^oitionalists, but not 
wholly c'oniiiiitted to euther party, in triumphant ly 
vindical in;; t he freedom of the pn'.ss, jileadial 
(do(jnently for reli;;ious toleration. In tlie Arco- 
pnqifu'd be showed that jierseeution was both iin- 
jM'cessary for the pieservation of truth and a 
hindrarn.'e to the dis(.‘o\’ery of truth, lie wouM 
tolerale all Protestants, ineiudin;; Soeinians, 
Arininiana, and Anaba])tists, but not Roman 
('atholics. On the An;;lican Ohurch side the more 
lihmal-niinded writers wmi' in fa\'our of toleration 
.and coinjn (diension. (dhillin;;worth adirms that 
Protestants are inexc.usable if they do violence to 
t hfM'onsciences of otliers. He holds it to be a ^reat 
Nin to forci' on otlier jit'ople our own interpretations 
(d Scri|tture, ar;j:uin;; that this Avas the cause of all 
the schisms and disi'ords .of Christianity. .John 
11 .lies took a similar line in his tractate Schism 
(Dul Srhismnticks (IblJb). .Jeremy d’aylor, in his 
famous Li}>€rty of Prophcsj/iny (16t6), was oon- 
(endini; foi' freedom of .speecli ae:ain.st the tyranny 
of the (Jlo\enant under tln.i Lon;^" ParliannuiL 

'The reaction at the Itivtoration ami the passin;; 
of the Aet of Uniformity (IGb'i), followed by the 
(Jonventieb', Live Mile, tuid 'Id'st Acts, narrowed 
the State (Jhureh position and imposed ;;reat dis¬ 
abilities on Nonconformists ; these wiui; to some 
extent relieved a little later by Jame^ ll.’s In- 
diiL'ences, but at the ex^iense of the ri;;ht3 of 
Parliament. L(‘L;al toleration did not appiiar till 
the Revolution. In the Declaration of Rreda 
diaries il. jiromised to respect tender consciences ; 
but, when well (‘stablislu'd on the throne, he had 
not the moral coura;;e to stand to his word. 

William III. obtained bis invitation to En,<;larid 
mainly as the cbam[)ion of relij^ious liberty. His 
aim was to brin;; about an a;;reement between the 
Church of En^dand and Protestant l)i.s.sentcrs. 
While in his own country, he liad been profoundly 
airected by the ideas of tlie Dutch Arniinians. In 
En;;land his most trusted adviser, Bishop Burnet, 
had adumbrated the nolicy which the king after¬ 
wards adopted in a modest and Free Conference 
hedween a Conformist and a Nonconformist 
William first aimed at comprehension in ‘A Bill 
for Uniting their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects.’ 
'Die failure of tliis measure to pass in the Hou.se of 
(himmons ncccs.sitatcd another line of action. 

II. The Act of Toleration.—I’he Act of Tolera- 
tion, whicli was jiassed in tin; year 1689, gave relief 
to Nonconfoiniists from their chief disabilities; 
))ut it did not grant complete religious liberty ; 
much less did it establish religious equality in tlie 
(‘yes of the law. It exeiufited Nonconformists from 
tiie pains and nenaUies of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Live Mile Act; at 
the same time it required people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiiince and suiiremacy ami make a statutory 
declaration against Romish sujierstitions, and it 
ordered Nonconformist ministers to subscribe to 
the Articles of the (Jhureh of England with the 
exception of three—those rebu ring to the traditions 
of (he (Jhureh, to the homilies, and to the conse¬ 
cration of bisbo})s and priests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
for B.'iptist ministiirs. Purther, it enacted that 
every Nonconformist place of worship should be 


certiliial by a bishoj>, an archdeacon, or a justice of 
the [leace. Quakers were allowed to make a.solemn 
declaration insti'ad of taking the oaths and were 
reipiired to declare their belief in the 'rrinity and 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Neither Roman 
(Jatholi(;s nor Unitarians were included in the con- 
c('ssions allowed by this A (it, and even orthodox 
Nonconformity was still illegal, the persecuting 
laws remaining on the statute-books, and only the 
exaction of their jienaltii's lieing forbidd(‘n. VVhile 
this measure was logiiially inconsistent, it was 
[tracti(‘all 3 ^ scrviccabbt as far as it went. Itsecuri'd 
a considi'raltle amount of toleration. 

The .same year (1689) saw Locke’s liist Letter 
Concern}ny Tvlerntion published anonvmously in 
Holland in Latin. It was translated into English 
immedia((‘Iy. A second and longer letter, and a 
third longer still, followed in rejtly to ansxvering 
letters. Vet a fourth letter C()mpb‘tes the scries 
in J.ocke’s work ; t his is not finished. 'Lhe collec¬ 
tion ha.s become a literary classic on the subject of 
toleration. Locke bases his argument on the 
ground that the rightful sphere of the State Ls 
wholly conlined to externals and does not extend 
to religion, which is internal. He hold.s that not 
mly the doctrines and ‘articles of faith,’ but also 
the outward form and rites of worship,’ are out 
jf the jirovince of the civil magistrate. Such a 
(osition goes beyond toleration. Logically it in- 
olves disestablishment, because, if the State is 
not conux'ttmt to thail with religious matters at all, 
t follows that it should not patronize or sujiport 
i favoured religion any more than persecute a 
eligion of which it disa}»[)roves, Witli regard to 
lersecution, Locke holds that it is anti-Christian, 
ince love of our fellow-men is of the essence of 
Jhristianity, and it cannot be maintained that 
•ersecutors are actuated by love to tludr victims 
n the cruelties which they perpetrate. But, while 
)n thes(i principle.s Locke would tolerate .Jews a.s 
veil as all Protestant sects, his toleriition does not 
xtend to Roman Catholics or atheists. With 
•(\gard to the former, though he does not name 
hem in his argument on the subject, he says : 

‘ Th.al (‘hurch (^an have no ri^ht to be tolerated hj’ the 
agislrate, wtiich is constituted upon such a bottom, that all 
hose who enter into it, do thereby, ipsojaelo, deliver themselvea 
p to the protection and service of another prince.’ i 

H<i would also exclude persons who hold views 
ubvmsive of society and atheists, who, he con- 
iiders, are to be included in that category.^ Thus 
le regards both th(‘se parties as obnoxious to the 
State and to be excluded from toleration on politi¬ 
cal grounds, not for their religious views. Locke 
larrie.s his idea of toleration beyond the political 
qdiere to the ecclesiastical, arguing for liberty of 
diought within the Churches tliemselves. He 
writes : 

‘ What think you of St. Athanasius’s Creed? Is the sense of 
hat so obvious and exjiosod to every one who seeks it; which 
so many learned men liave e.xplained so different way.s, and 
which yet a great many profess they cannot understand ? Or is 
't necessary to your or my salvation, that you or I should 
:)elieve and [>ronounce all those damned who do not believe 
.hat creed, i.e. every proposition in it? which I fear would 
‘xterid to not a few of the church of England ; unless we can 
hirik that people believe, i.e. assent to the truth of propositions 
hey do not at all understand. If ever you w’cre actiuainted 
with a country parish, you must needs have a strange opinion 
Df them, if you think all the ploughmen and milkmaids at 
church understood all the propositions in Athanasius's Creed; 
t is more, truly, than I should be apt to think of any one of 
,hem ; and yet I cannot hence believe myself authorized to 
udge or pronounce them all damned : it is too bold an intrench- 
ng on the prerogative of the Almighty; to their ow n Master 
hey stand or fall.’ 3 

Under Queen Anne the toleration that had been 
btained by the accession of William and Marj 
'a.s threatened by the Schi.sm Act, which made it 
legal iind(;r heavy penalties for any one to kee[) a 

^ Works, new ed., London, 182.’!, vi. 46. lb. p. 47. 

3 lb. p. 4lOf. 
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private school or tca(;li in a seminary unless he 
si^med a declaration of conformity to the litnr^^y of 
the Church of Eiij^land ami obtained a bishop’s 
licence to teach on [)ro(lnotion of a eertilicate that 
he had taken the communion accordinj^ to the rites 
of the (duirch of l^n^dand durin^^ the preceding 
year. The queen’s death stayed the execution of 
this drastic measure, and it was repealed in the 
nd^n of her successor, Ceoiq^e I. From this time 
onwards toleration with re;j:ard to reli^^ious views 
and practices was tirmly established ; but its limi¬ 
tations were still numerous. It was the minimuni 
of concession to those who had previously l)een the 
victims of })ersecution. Active persecution was no 
lon;j:er allowed. But the nej^ative poli(;y of ex¬ 
clusion and prohibition left {.,uillin;^ grievances long 
unrelieved. 'Foleration is far from religious equal¬ 
ity. The very j)ractice of it involves an exalted 
position of j)ower enjoyed by the people who toler¬ 
ate asoj>posed to an inferior position in which the 
tolerat(‘d are living. It is not inconsistent with the 
monopoly of privileges by the one class and the re- 
tusal of them to the other. If those privileges are 
rights of citizenship, toleration is even })ossible side 
by side with serious injustice. The tolerated may 
be denied political power, the parliamentary and 
municipal franchise, the ojqiort unity of election as 
members of Parliament or of corporations, access 
to public, schools, colleges and universities, whethm’ 
as pupils or as teachers, and a host of other national 
lignts and itrivih'ges. So it was that umhir the 
< leorges,an(l even throughoutmuch of the Ihthcent., 
Nonconformists, Koman (Catholics, Unitarians, 
Jews, and others suiVere<l from various forms of 
exclusion. The abolition of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, the permission to dispense 
with the member’s oath cxtraided in order to meet 
the case of Mr, Bradlaugh, the thro\\ing oiien of 
the universities to Nonconformists, the enlarged 
foundation of grammar schools, and the extimsion 
of [)Opular education genmally, iirespective of 
(!cclesiastical distinctions, were all steps beyond 
mere toleration towards the goal of religious e(]ual- 
ity—a goal which in several directions its advo¬ 
cates have not yet com[)letcly attained. 

12 . Toleration in France.—The tight for religious 
liberty which was waged princupally in (Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to France in the 
18(h century. The Kdict of Nantes(1598) had con¬ 
ceded toleration for Protestants ; the revocation of 
that Edict (1685) restored and aggravated jiersecut- 
ing intolerance, Bayle established the intellectual 
basis of toleration in his Dictionnaire and in a work 
entitled Cominentaire philnsophUjue sur ces parole,,'^ 
de J^sus-Christ: Contrain-les d'enfrer —a refutation 
of the misuse of a text po[)ular with persecutors 
from the time of Augustine. He holds it to be 
immoral to compel men to j)rofess religion in Avhich 
they do not believe, and also irrational, because it 
discourages the discov(uy of truth. No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such complete 
possession of truth as not to need to compare his 
Ideas with those of other men. Montesqiiieu, in 
De rEsprit des lois (1718), argues for religious 
liberty and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Rousseau, in his Contrat soci(d,^ affirms the com¬ 
plete liberty of individual beliefs; neverthclc.ss, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Chri.stian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil 
profession of faith in trutlis indisj)cnsable to a 
well-organized social life, including that of the 
existence of God. But it was Voltaire who by his 
scathing sarcasm did more than any other man 
in France during the 18th f;ent, to put an end to 
persecution and seemre tolerance for the Protestants. 

1 Fik. \v. ch. 8. 


The ideas of those cham})ions of rtdigious libcity 
))owerfuIly moulded the course of the Krencli 
Kc'volution in regard to religion and the universal 
toleration that has since prevailed in Prance. 

13. The present situation.— A policy of tolera- 
tion now obtains throughout Wb'stern Europe, 
North America, the British, French, and Italian 
colonics, and India, where it is asaleguard of peace 
and good order under British rule. It is estab¬ 
lished in Japan and practically observed through¬ 
out tin* provinces of (.’hina. It is also {)racti.se<l 
generally throughout S. America. Eastern Purop(‘ 
and Western Asia are still excluded from its 
privileges. The exclusivcmess of 'I'ihet is n.ational 
rather than religious in charact('r. 'riius it is 
apparent that the poli(;y of toleration has been 
adoptinl throughout the greater part of the civilized 
world. 

Apart from the liberalizing of legislation, great 
progre.ss has been made by means of Modernism in 
koman Catholic countries and by the general 
sjuead of Chiistian charity, culture, knowledge 
of history, .scientilic methods of criticism, and the 
study of compar.'it ive religion, by the soflening of 
manners, by scej)ticism, and by religious inditl'er- 
ence, all (ending to cool the ardour of tin* persecut 
ing spirit and so to establish toleration. The 
(diampions of liberty now resent the use of the 
term as requesenting a gracious concession on the 
part of the privileged and claim to go far beyond 
it in their demand for the abolitifin of all theo¬ 
logical and ecclesiastical iirivileges and the estab¬ 
lishment of absolute religious equality. 

Cf. also art t. Pkksfcu’I'ION. 

Li iKitATCRK.- Tilt! lit(.'raturo of tolciatirni i,s immense. A few 
of the more important works are Tertnllian, ad Sccipulam ; 
Lactaiitiiis, Divi/uv Institufiorr^ ; Vincentins, Epistolce, 93, 
17 ; Marsilius of Padua, Dplennor Pads, 13lh cent. ; Faustus 
Socinus, Opera, 2 vols., Irenopolis, 1650; Milton, Arcopagi- 
lira, London, 1644; John Goodwin, IHea for Liberty of Con- 
science, 1644; Locke, Epistola de Tolerantia, (Jomla, 1689, 
Euf?. tr., Jx>ndon, 1689 ; P. Bayle, Coiniitentaire philosophimte 
sitr res paroles de Ji^Hns-Christ: Contrain-les d’entrer, 2 vols., 
Cantorherv, 1686, Supplement du Commentaire, eU;., Hamburg, 
1688; S. Pufendorf, be. habitn religionis Christianas ad vitam 
cidlein, Hremen, 1687, En^. tr., London, 1608 ; C. Thomasius, 
Disputatio an haeresis sit crimen, 1697 ; Rousseau, Co7itrat 
Social, Laris, 1762 ; F. M. de Voltaire, Traits sur la toU.rance, 
do. 1763, etc.; J. S. Mill, On Liberty, lA)ndon, 1859; Jules 
Simon, La Li be rO de, conscience^, I’aria, 1872; J. C. Bluntschli, 
(Jesch. des liechtes der religiosen Bekenntnissfreihdt, Elherfeld, 
1867 ; P. SchafT, The Progress of Religioms Freedom as sheion 
in the IJist. of Toleration dcf.v, Now York, 1889 ; H. Fiirstcnau, 
f}as (imndrecht der lieligionsfreiheit nach seiner geschichtl. 
Fntwicklvng und heutigen (leifung in Deutschlana, I,eipzig, 
1891 ; M. Creighton, Persecution and Tolerance Ixindon, 1895 ; 
Wallace St. John, The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in 
England, Chii^ago, 1960 ; L. Dubois, Bayle et la toldance, Paris, 
19(12; L. Robert, Voltaire et I’intoldance religieuse, do. 1904; 
Luigi Luzzatti, La Libertd di Cojiscienza e di Sdenza, 1909, 
Erench tr., Paris, 1911 ; G. Bonet-Maury, Hist, de la liberty 
de conscience en f'ranee (L'r.d-VJoS)'^, do. 1909 ; W. E. H. Lecky, 
ndt. of the Rise and Injluenc,e of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe, auth. ed., London, 1910 ; A. A. Seaton, The Theory 
of Toleration under the later Stuarts, Oamliridge, 1911 ; H. F. 
Russell Smith, 7Vn» Theory of Religious Libertv in the Rei^jns 
of Charles 11. ami James //., do. 1911 ; Lord Acton, Hist. 0 / 
Freedtan and other Essays, London, 1907 ; Francesco Rufini, 
Religious Liberty, Eng. tr., do. 1912; J. B. Bury, A Hist, of 
Freedom of Thought (llome University Library), do. 1913. 

W. F. Adeney. 

TOLERATION (Muluammadan). Muslim 
toleration may be considered under two distinct 
aspects, with respect to (i.) the faithful themselves, 
and (ii.) non-Mu,slims. 

(i.) Within the circle of the Muslim Church the 
ba-sis for toleration is found in the saying tradition¬ 
ally attributed to Muhammad : ‘ Ikfitildfa uminati 
rahmat^^,' ‘ Diilerence of opinion in my community 
is a (manifestation of divine) mercy. In accord¬ 
ance with this principle, it has beiiii possible for 
the four schools [viadhhah) of theologians and 
h'gists into which the Sunnis are divided, viz. 
yanafi, Malikf, Shali'i, and ^anhali, to exist side 
by side, and for each of them to permit dillerencc 
of opinion even in its own midst. 'I'here lias beep 
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abundance of (‘onlrovoisy l)etn'oen (.licse scliooly, 
but instances of ojx'n violence have been rare.^ A 
similar basis for toleration was found in the tradi¬ 
tional say in^^ of the ih()i>l»et; ‘ My community 
will become divided into 73 sects,’ and rendered 
possible the ample sectarian development in the 
Muhammadan world. Instances have occurred 
from time to time of the persecution of one sect by 
another,^ but a more characttuistic feature of the 
Muslim Church has been the freedom allowed to 
t he exposition of religious doctrine, and the common 
sentiment of princes and peoi)le has generally 
condemned intolerance on tlie part of professed 
theologians.* 

(ii.) The recognition of rival religious sjesteins, 
as possessing a divine revel,ition, gave to Islam 
from the outset a theological basis for the tolera¬ 
tion of non-Muslirns. Judaism and Christianity 
are represented in the Qur’an as forms of the 
j)riniitive faith given to man and taught by a 
series of prophets from Adam onwards : 

‘Men were of one reliKOon only; then they disagreed with 
one another.’ 4 ‘ Mankind was hut one people ; then God raised 

up prophets to announce glad tidings ai»d to warn, and He sent 
down with them the Book with the truth, that it might decide 
the disputes of men.’® 

But Jewish and Christian teachers had corrupted 
the purity of this primitive faith, which Mii^iam- 
mad as ‘the seal of the prophets’* came to pro¬ 
claim anew. 

This recognition of a common God is put forward 
in the Qur’an as the basis for friendly relations 
with the followers of rival creeds, in the following 
verses; 

‘ Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
ignorant, Do ye accept Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, are 
they guided aright; but if they turn away, then thy duty is 
only preaching."^ ‘Those wlio have inherited the Book after 
them the Jews and the Christians) are in perplexity of 
doubt concerning it. For this cause summon thou (them to the 
faith], and walk uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden, 
and follow not their ciesires ; and say, In whatsoever Books God 
hath sent down do I believe ; I am commanded to decide justly 
between you ; God is your Lord and our Lord ; we have our 
works and you have your works; between us and you let there 
be no strife; God will make us all one, and to Him shall we 
return.’ 8 ‘ Dispute ye not, save in kindliest sort, with the people 
of the Book ; save with such of them as have dealt wrongly 
(with you), and say ye, “ We believe in what has i)een sent down 
to us and hath been sent down to you. Our God and your Qod 
is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered.” 

Muslim theologians have found a sanction for 
the toleration of religions other than Judaism and 
Christianity in passages sucli as the following : 

‘To every people have We appointed observances which they 
oijserve ; therefore let them not dispute the matter with thee, 
hut summon them to thy Lord ; Verily thou art guided aright: 
But if they debate with thoe, then say ; God best knoweth what 
ye do.’10 ‘ If any one of those who ^oin gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum in order that he may hear 
the word of God; then let him reach his place of safety.'n 
‘They who had joined other gods with God say, “Had He 
leased, neither wo nor our forefathers had w’orshipped aught 
ut Him, nor had we, apart from Him, declared anything un¬ 
lawful.” Thus acted they who were before them. Yet is the 
duty of the ai) 08 tlcs other than plain-spoken preaching?’!> 

The clearest injunction of toleration is in the 
verse, ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion,’^* 
and forcible conversion is conuoinned in the words : 

' But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world 
would have believed together. Wilt thou then compel men to 
become believers? No soul can believe but by the permission 
of God.’i< 

In harmony with the injunctions of the Qur’ftn 
is Muhammad’s letter to the bishops, priests, and 
monks of Najriln promising tliem the protection of 
God and 11 is apostle for their churches, their re- 

1 .See RUR xxxvil. (1898) 178f. 

2 .See art. Pkrskcution (Muhammadan). 

* O. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘ Le Droit rnusulman,’ RIIR xxxvii. 
174-184; 1. Ooldziher, DU ^dhiriten, Leipzig, 1.884, p. 94 fP., 
Vorlemngen xiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp, 61-6J, 
183-185. 
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ligiou.s services and monastic institutions, and free¬ 
dom from distiirhance or any interference with 
their rights, so long as tliey remained faithful to 
their oidigations.^ He permitted the Jews in 
Medina to practise their own faith, until their 
implacable hostility led to their exjmlsion from 
the city, and he gave instructions to Mii'fldh b. 
Jabal, whom he sent on a mission to Yaman in 
10 A.H., that he was not to compel any Jew to 
abandon his religion.^ 

The teaching of the Qur’ftn and the practice of the Prophet 
thus served as a clear basis for toleration of the Christian and 
Jewish faiths. As mention is made of the Sabians in the 
(Qur’an,3 they also were considered to have received some divine 
revelation and therefore to be entitled to toleration ; it is 
possible that the Harraniaris (r^. r.) and Mandieans ( 7 . e.) claimed 
to he Sabians in order to enjoy the same toleration.* Their 
practice of heathen rites naturally gave offence to orthodox 
Muslim feeling, and the khalifah al Qahir (9;{‘2 934) is said to 
have consulted the jurist Abu Sa’id al-Istakhri as to whether 
the Sabians should continue to be tolerated or not, and was told 
that, as they were neither Jews nor Christians, but worshipped 
the planets, they ought to be exterminated ; however, the 
khalifah allowed the Sabians to buy themselves off and dis¬ 
regarded the decision of this pious theologian.® About forty 
ye.irs later his successor, Ta’i h-amrlllah, promulgated a fresh 
edict of toleration in favour of the Sabians, guaranteeing to 
them protection for themselves, their wives, and property, and 
free access to their temples and places of prayer, and the un¬ 
disturbed performance of the rites of their religion.® Their lost 
temjile was not destroyed until 1230, and then by the heathen 
Mongols.? 

Political expediency, and the desire of the jurists of the 
2nd cent, of the Hijra to make the religious law tally with the 
accepted practice, prompted the exten.sion of a similar toleration 
to such faiths as were not mentioned In the Qur’an, but were 
found to have adherents in the rapidly growing Muhammadan 
empire; e.g., when Arab rule was extended into Persia, it was 
averred that Mul^ammad had given directions that the Zoroas- 
trians were to be treated exactly like the Ahl al-kitab (‘people 
of the Book ’).8 

The Zoroastrians appear to have been but little disturbed in 
the exercise of their cult up to the period of the fall of the 
'Abbasid dynasty.9 There is even an account of a Muhanvmadan 
general (in the reign of Mu'tn^im, 833-842) who ordered an imam 
and a mu'adhdhin to be flogged because they ha^l de.stroyed a 
fire-temple in Sughd and built a mosque in its place.*® In the 
lOth cent., three centuries after the conquest of Persia, fire- 
temples were to be found in almost every province.** 

Even the Maniohasans (7.V.), though not entitled to toleration 
according to Muhammadan law, survived as a separate sect 
until the end of the lOlh cent. ; in the reign of Ma’mun, 
Yazdanhakht, the leader of the sect, held a public disputation 
with the Muslim theologians in Bagh<la<l.*3 
The severe condemnation of idolatry in the Qur’an *3 seems to 
have made any toleration of idol-worshippers impossible for a 
Muslim ruler, but already in the reign of Harun Muslim law 
iiad granted the privilege of paying iizyah to idolaters—wor¬ 
shippers of idols, fire, and stones—and thus gave them a place 
among the tolerated cults.** The khalifah 'Uthman, in dealing 
with the heathen Berbers, followed the precedent of 'Umar in 
regard to the Zoroastrians, and allowed them to pay juri/aA.*® 
In India the Br&hmans appear to have paid jizyah from the 
earliest days of Arab domination,*® and to have been allowed to 
retain their faith undisturbed, but the building of new temples 
was held to be illegal.*? Though during the later Muhammadan 
conquests there was a considerable destruction of Hindu 
temples, the settled Muhammadan governments appear often 
to have respected the state endowments granted by the former 
Hindu rulers to religious foundations, as was done in the case 
of the temple of Brahmanibad In the province of Sind, where 
Muhammadan rule was first established in India, At a much 
later date, in the 16th cent., the Muhammadan government of 
Bengal is said to have raised the large sum of £ 100,000 a year 
by licensing the worship of Jagannith in Orissa,*® and even 
Haidar 'All and Tipu Sul(.an, usually so notorious for their 

* Cwfcani, Aiinali delV Islam, Ii. 351. 

3 Balddhuri, Futuh al Bulddn, p. 71. 

8 ii. 69. v. 73. 

* Al-Nadim, Kitdb al-Fihrist, ed. O. tTiigel, Leipzig, 1871-72 
i. 320. 

® Al-Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 
Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 726. 

® Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 11. 637 f. 

? Ib. i. 232. 8 Baladhuri, pp. 71 (fin.), 79, 80. 

** D. Menant, * Les Zoroostriens de Perse,' RMM iii. [1907] 212, 
Chwolsohn, i. 287. 

*1 Mas'udi, Les Prairies d'Or, Paris, 1861-77, iv. 80; see art 
Oabars. 

*‘3 Al-Nadim, p. SS 8 . 

*3 iv. 115-120, xxi. 98-100, Ixvi. 9, etc. 

1* Abu Yusuf, Kitnh al-Khardj, p. 73. 

1® Bal.idhuri, p. 80, lines 16-17. 

*8 Elliot, The Ilist. of India, i. 176, 476. 

I? Ib. iii. 380. 

*8 W. VV. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, xvHJ 
[Ixtndon, 1877] p. 190. 
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intoleranoe towards their Hindu subjonta, made •rranta of 
money to the monastery of Srin^^eri, one of the most famous 
shrines in S. India,i The same tradition survives irj present 
Muhammadan states in India, such as Haidarabad ana liaha- 
walpur, which still assign revenues for the support of Hindu 
temples.'^ 

Even in such a barbarous country as Haluchistan the Hindus 
enjoyed reliy^ious toleration in consideration of their payment 
(A jizyah. ‘They were free from persecution and molestation ; 
in any dispute with the tribesmen they could appeal to their 
protector or the headman for a fair hearing? and a fair settle¬ 
ment ; the honour of their women was respected ; their relig^ion 
waui tolerated ; no one tampered with their customs.’ ^ 

The noii-iMiiHlini living under a Muhammadan 
government was styled a dhiinml (lit. ‘ one witli 
whom a compacd has been made ’), and the condi¬ 
tions under which he lived were supposed to be 
regulated by the agreements made witii the Muslim 
conquerors as tlicv extended their dominion over 
various cities and districts. As an example of 
such an agreement, tiio conditions may be (quoted 
that are said to have been drawn up when Jerusalem 
came under Muslim rule in A.D. 6118 : 

‘ In the narue of Ood, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! This 
is Hie security which 'Umar, the servant of God, the com- 
luAnder of the faithful, grants to the people of Aelia. He 
grants to all, whether sick or sound, security for their lives, 
their possessions, their churches and their crosses, and for all 
that .mneerns their religion. Their churches shall not be 
changed into dwelling-places, nor destroyed, neither shall they 
nor their appurtenances ho in any way diminished, nor the 
crosses of the inhabitants nor aught of their possessions, nor 
shall any constraint be put upon them in the matter of their 
faith, nor shall any one of them be harmed.’"* 

The theory was that the dhimmi^ in return for 
tribute paid and in consideration of good behaviour, 
receiveci protection from the Muslim government 
and immunity for life, property, and religion. 
'Iradition attributed to the Prophet a warning 
against the disregard of this compact: ‘Whoever 
wrongs one with whom a compact lias been made 
[i.e. a dliiniml] and lays on him a burden beyond 
his strength, I shall be Ids accuser.’® ‘Whoever 
torments the torments me.’® A similar 

consideration for them was shown by the khalifah 
'Umar, who in Ids testament enjoined on his 
successor: ‘ I commend to your cate tlie dhimmls 
of the Apostle of God ; see that the agreement 
with tliem is kept, and that they be defended 
against their enemies, and that no burden be laid 
upon them beyond tlieir strength.’'^ Sindlarly, 
All, when he appointed Mu),iammad b. Abi Bakr 
governor of Egyjit in 36 A.H., bade him do justice 
to the dhiinnils.^ In a like spirit, the Turkish 
code ordains that the dhimmls are not to be dis¬ 
turbed in the exercise of their religion.'* 

The actual practice appears to have varied 
according to local conditions and the cliaracter of 
the local government; and by the 2nd cent, of the 
Hijra, when some codification was made of the 
law relating to the dhimmls, more harsh and in¬ 
tolerant regulations had come into force than 
those of earlier times. Hut in the lirst centiiry of 
Arab rule the various Christian churches enjoye<l 
a toleration and a freedom of religious life such 
as had been unknown for generations under the 
Byzantine government. Wo have the contempor¬ 
ary testimony of the Nestorian patriarch, Isho yabh 
III. (A.D. 650-660), who, writing to the primate of 
Persia, says; 


1 An 7 iual Ueport of the Mysore Archceological Department 
for the Year VJIG, Bangalore, 1917, pp. 73-75. 

2 M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Relvjion, Oxford, 1909, v. 246; 
Punjab States Gazetteers, vol. xxxviA. (Lahore, 1908] p. 183. 

8 Census of India, 1911, vol. iv. [Calcutta, 1918], Baluchistan, 
pt. i. p. 176. 

4 Tabari, i. 2406. . . . , ,, . ^ j 

0 Baiadhuri, p. 102 ; Yal^ya b. Adam, Kitdh ahkharaj, Leyden, 
1890, p. 54, ad fin. 

8 Al-Makin, liistoria Saracenica, Leyden, 1625, p. 11. 

■7 Abu Yusuf, p. 71. _ ^ ^ X, 

8 Taba*"*. 1. 8247, line 1; cf. his instructions to Maqil b. tjaya, 
1. 3430, lino 14. , . „ . 

» M. d’Ohsson, Tableau giniral dc Vempire othomaii, I ana, 
1820, iii. 44. 


‘The Arabs, to whom Ood at this time had givon the empire 
)f the world, behold, they are among you, as e know' well • 
and yet they attack not the Christian faith, but, on the con- 
trary, they favour our religion, do honour to our priests and 
the sainta of the Lord, and confer ))ene(U8 on chnrchea ami 
monasteries.’ i 

Indeed, the Church to which this ccclc^^iastic 
belonged exhibited a remarkable expansion under 
Muliaiumadan rule; missionaries were sent from 
Persia to China and India, both of wliicli were 
raised to the dignity of metropolitan sees in the 
8th cent. ; about tlie same period the Nestorians 
gained a footing in Egypt, and later Hjiread the 
Christian faith right across Asia, and by the 11th 
cent, had gained many converts from among the 
Tatars.^ But by the 2nd cent, of tlie Miihainmadan 
era the condition of the Cliristians had become 
less tolerable. The victorious armies that estab¬ 
lished Arab rule over Syria and Persia appear to 
have been little swayed by religious considera- 
tion.s, and under the rule of the Umayyads the 
Christian and other non-Muslim religious com¬ 
munities seem to have been little regarded except 
as 80 urje.s of levenne; but under the 'Abbiksids a 
change in the attitude of the government made 
it.self felt. The orthodox reaction which supported 
this dynasty and the union of the spiritual and 
temporal power which characterized it tended to 
make the administration of the existing laws more 
oppressive. In the course of the long struggle 
with the Byzantine empire the khalifaha had liad 
occasion to distrust the loyalty of their Christian 
subjects, and the treachery of the emperor 
Nikephoros was not improbably one of the reasons 
for the harsher treatment initiated by Hfi-riln al- 
llashid (786-809), who ordered the Christians to 
wear a distinctive dress and give up to Muslims 
the government posts which they lield. But the 
prescriptions of the jurists and theologians ® were 
often more intolerant than the actual practice of 
the government, and it would be rash to assume 
that the treatment meted out to the non-Muslim 
population corresponded exactly with the prin¬ 
ciples which they faid down. Hilrun’s great jurist, 
AbQ Yusuf,* leaves no alternative to the Arabs of 
the Riddah (i.e, the Defection, after the death of 
tile Ih'ophet) or to the idolatrous Arabs, except 
death or the acceptance of Islam, but Cietani® 
has proved that the early conquerors had no i)Ower 
to enforce such a jirinciple, and historical facts do 
not show that any such alternative was actually 
imposed on the heathen Arabs. 

But protests against cruelty towards the dhimmls 
are not wanting in the works of Muslim legists 
tliemselves; e.g,, Abh YQsuf® claims for the 

dhimmls gentle treatment; they are not to be 
beaten wlien called upon to pay jizyah, or to be 
made to stand in the sun, or to be tormented in 
any way ; and ho makes an earnest ap()eal to his 
patron, Hariln, on their heluilf : 

‘ It ia incumbent on the commander of the faithful (may God 
g:rant thee hia aid I) that thou deal ijently with those that have 
a covenant with thy Prophet and thy couflln, Mul^ammikd (the 
peace and blessing of Ood bo upon him 1), and that thou take 
care that they be not wronged or ill-treated and that no burden 
lie laid upon them beyond their strength, and that no part of 
their belongings be taken from them neyond what they are in 
duty bound to pay, for It is related of the Apostle of God (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him 1) that he said. Whoso¬ 
ever wrongs one with whom a compact has been made (t.e. a 
dhimml] or Imjmses a burden on him lieyond his strength, I 
shall be his accuser on the day of judgment.’’^ 

Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi (f 1512) maintains that the 
majority of Muslim jurists hold tliat dhimml 
must be treated witli kindness and consideration 
and not with contempt, when he comes to pay the 

1 J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome, 1719-28, vol. 
iii., pt. 1., p. 131. 

2 j. Lai>ourt, De Timotheo /. Nestorxanorum Patriarcha, 
Paris, 1904, p. 37 fl. 

^ See art. Persecution (Muhammadan). 

4 P. 73, ad fin. 
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jizyah} Commentin^^ on this passage nearly two 
centuries later, al-llir/ua\vi (t 1694) enters a pro¬ 
test against such f/inatical glosses on Qiir'miy ix. 
29, as are refeinsl to in art. PERSECUTION, and 
holds that the phrase ‘being humbled’ imi)lies 
only conformity to the regulations of Islam in 
regard to the dhiinmis^ and that these words give 
no jnstification for the rough treatment sometimes 
inflicted on a dhirnrnl wlnm he naid jizyah — e.g.y 
that he should be made to stand with bent head 
and back before the collector of the tax, who 
should slap his face and pull his beard—for (as he 
rightly says) there is no evidence that the Propliet 
or any one of the khalifahs acted in smfli a 
maruKT.^ 

A powerful influence in the dire(‘tion of tolera¬ 
tion in a period when feeling was acm liated against 
th(‘ Christians, and when tlie disorder in Muham¬ 
madan administration made their position more 
)recarious and exposed them to the tyranny of 
ocal oflicials, was the extension of the religious 
orders, esf)ecially that of the Qadiriyyah, and 
tlie po[)ularizing of that mystical f)rcisentalion of 
religious thought in which devout Muslims found 
consolation after the devastations of the Mongol 
conquests, ‘Abd al-t);idir al-Jilani {tll66 ), tlie 
found(;r of the order referred to, emphasized the 
virtues of charity and meekness, and his attitude 
and that of his followers towanls the (.’hristians 
was kindly and sympathetic.^ The tendency of 
Persian mysticism was ojtposed to any empliasiz- 
ing of rerigious dillerences, and the tcjadiing of 
the poets who wrote under the influence of this 
mysf ical movement often made for Cderance ; a 
^\elbknown example is the story of Abraham in 
Sa'di’s Ihlstd)!,* in which the patriarch is rebuked 
by Cod for refusing bis charity to an aged lire- 
worshifiper on the ground of his iniiilelity. Put 
in the present article attention may ratlier be 
drawn to instances of folcaation in contrast to the 
fanati(*al usage of h'gislation ; e.g., tliough the 
so-styl(id Pact of 'Umar® forbade the building of 
new cliurches, there was considerable variation of 
ojiinion among the Muslim h'gists themselves on 
this (question, from the more liiieral I^anafi doc¬ 
trine, which declared that, though it was unlawful 
to build churches and synagogues in Muslim 
territory, those already existing could be repairiMl 
if they had been destroyed or had fallen into 
decay, while in villages where the tokens of Islam 
were not apjiarent new churches and synagogu(‘s 
miglit be built, to the intolerant I.Ianbali ruling 
that they might neither be erected nor be restored 
when damaged or ruined. Some legists held that 
the [)rivileges varied according to treaty rights: 
in towns taken hy iorce no new \\ouses of prayer 
might be erected by dhimmis, but, if a special 
treaty Iiad been made, the building of new 
churches and sy/jagogues was allowed. But, like 
so many of the lucubrations of Muslim legists, 
these prescriptions bore but little relation to actual 
facts. Schoolmen iiiighi agree that the dhiinnns 
could Imild no houses of luayer in a city of Muslim 
foundation, but the civil authority permitted tlie 
Copts to (weet cburclu's in the new capital of Cairo. 
The fact that 'Umar h. 'Abd al-'A/.iz (717-720) 
ordered the destruction of all recently constructecl 
cliurches, and that more than a century later the 
fanatical al-Mutawakkil (847-861) had to repeat 
the same order, shows lioiv little the prohibition 
of the building of new cliurches was put into force ; 
and both (^hiistian and Muhammadan historians 

1 lath al Qanh, ed. L. W. C. van den Berg, Eevtien, 1894, 

p. ajr.f. • 

- IJashii/a'ald Khnrh Ihn Qunim al-(rhazzi, Cairo, 1879, p. 
Vm. , y > 

^ T. W. Ar/iold, 'J'hi' Preaching of lHlaTri‘^, p. 

4 ii. 37' fi4, ed. U. Graf, Vienna, p. Mlif. 

■' See arc rpusKcuTioN (Muhammadan), vol. ix. p. 7t?7. 


record numerous instances of the erection of new 
churches, some of them buildings of great magnili- 
cence.^ Al-Muqtadir (908-932) even gave orders 
himself for the rebuilding of some cburclies at 
Bamlah in Palestine, which had been destroyed 
by Muhammadans during a riot.- 

Muslim law made death the imnishment for 
aiMistasy ), and the convert to Islam was not 
allowed to return to his former faith, hut in.sbinces 
are not unknown of a more tolerant view vindicat¬ 
ing freedom of conscience in such cases. 

Even the mad Il.akim (996-1020), whose persecutions caused 
many .Jews and Cfiristians to abandon their faith, ordered tlie 
churches that had been destroyed to he rebuilt, and the pro¬ 
perty settled on the churohes that had been taken from the 
Christians to ho restored to them, and allowed the unwilling 
converts to return to their old faith.^ It is stated by more 
than one Muhammadan writer that Moses Maimonidcs under 
the fanatical rule of the Almohads in Spain feigned conversion 
to Islam, hut fled to Egypt and there openly declared himself 
to be a Jew ; that towards the end of his life a Muslim juris¬ 
consult from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and 
demanded that the extreme penalty of the law should be 
inflicted on him for this offence ; hut the case was quashed hy 
al-QarJi al-Fadil 'Abd al-Uabim b. 'All (one of the most famous 
of Muslim judges and prime minister of Saladin), who authori¬ 
tatively declared that a man who had been converted to iHlam 
by force could not rightly be considered to be a Muslim.4 
Jewish writers, jealous for the honour of their great co-religion¬ 
ist, have disputed the accuracy of this story, though the first 
who narrates it, Ihn al-Qifti, was himself a contemporiiry of 
Maiii)oni<lo 8 hut in reference to Muhamma^lan toleration it is 
of interest to note that the decision of al QacJi al-l'ailil is re¬ 
ported without contradiction or condemnation. In the same 
spirit, when (lhazAn, ilkhan of Persia (1295-1394), discovered 
tnat the Bud<ihiHt monks who had become Muhainmatlans at 
the beginning of his reign (when their temples had been 
destroyed) only made a pretence of being converted, he granted 
permission to all those wl»o so wished to return to Til)et, where 
among their Buddhist fellow-countrymen they vvould he free 
once more to follow their own faith. J. 15. Tavernier^ tells a 
similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were so grievously 
persecuted hy the governor ‘ that either by force or cunning he 
caused them to turn Mahometans; hut the king (Shah'Ahlias 
II. [1642-1()()7]), understanding that oidy power and fear had 
constrained them to turn, suffer’d them to resume their own 
n'ligion and to live in quiet.’ The Yazidi.s who were forced to 
accept Islam under the oppressive rule of I5adr Khan Beg in 
1H41, were permitted by an imperial tlrman to return to their 
own creed three years later.? 

Tbe |)ra(*tice of MiibanimatbLii governmenta 
Hceins, generally, to h.ave been to Uuive to each 
separate proteeted eoinnmnity the management of 
its internal aflairs, and to permit tlie religious 
leaders to administer the laws as to marriage, 
inheritance, etc., in aeeordtince with the ordin- 
.‘inces of tbe particular faith as accejded by tbe 
persons concerned, in some instances in criminal 
cases also,^ though, according to Abfi llanlfah, 
there was no obligation resting on tbe Muham¬ 
madan government to recognize the decisions of 
such a judge or on tbe dhbnmis to conform to 
them.® But, if an a}>peal was made to tbe Muslim 
judge, ke \vou\v\ decide Vke ea^e eu Uve Basis of Vke 
an and Muslim law, and some jurists \\e\d t\\at 
I be State could even insist on tbe application of 
Muslim law in cases of inheritance in wdiich the 
public; treasury would thereby derive more lauietit 
than if tbe special law of tbe d him nils concerned 

1 For exanipIcH Hoe Arnold, The Preaching of ldam‘^, pp. 
06 (iS. 

Eul\chins, Annalcx, ed. L. Ulmikho, Pari.s, 1900-09, ii. 82. 
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were a[)i)lie<l.^ It is recorded of Kliayr b. Nii’aym 
a jnd^^e in Egyj)t about the middle of the 8th cent, 
that, after liearing the cases of the Muslims insid( 
tlie mosque, he would sit on the steps outside tin 
gate in the afternoon and liear the cases of tlie 
Christians and Jews, testing the value of the 
evidence of the witnesses by inquiring into their 
credibility among tlieir co-religionists.^ 

An important testimony to the toleration of 
Muslim rule is the fact that jiersecuted Christian 
and other sects took refuge in Muhammadan lamls, 
to enjoy there the undisturbed exercise of their 
several cults. When the Byzantine emperor, Leo, 
in 714, instituted a persecution against the Mon- 
tanists and the Jews, forcibly compelling them to 
submit to baptism, while some burnt themselves 
alive rather than suffer the loss of religious free¬ 
dom, others fled for safety into the neighbouring 
Arab territory.* The persecuted Spanish Jews at 
the end of the 15th cent, took refuge in Turkey in 
enormous numbers.^ The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Transylvania and the Unitarians of the latter 
country long preferred to sul)mit to the Turks 
rather than fall into the hands of the fanatical 
house of Hapsburg;® and the Protestants of 
Silesia in the 17th ccmt. looked with longing e^x's 
towards Turkey and would gladly have purchased 
religious freedom at the price of submission to 
Muslim rule.® The Cossacks, who belonged to the 
sect of the Old Believers and were persecuted by 
the Russian State Church in 173G, found in the 
dominions of the sultan the toleration which their 
Christian br<;thren denied them.'' 

Of toleration in the Muhammadan world gener¬ 
ally it may be said that it was more ojierative in 
the earlier centuries of the Hijra than in the days 
of the decline of the khalifate or the unha])py 
period of the Mongol conquests or in modern times 
when the pressure of Christian Powers exasper¬ 
ated Muslim feeling. Th(‘ civil government has as 
a rule been more tolerant than the clergy, and the 
regulations of jurists have seldom been ])ut into 
force with all their rigour ; though pra(;tice has 
varied with time and [»lace, the persecutions® that 
have occurred have been excited by some snecial 
and local circumstances rather than inspired by a 
settled })rinci[)le of intolerance. The judgimmt of 
A. de Cobineau is on the whole justified by the 
facts of history: 

‘.SI I’on s6pare la doctrine relijjfieuse de la n^cessiW politique 
qui souvent a parl6 et agi en son rjom, il n’est pas de religion plus 
tol^rante, on pourrait presque dire plus indiff^rente sur la foi 
des hoinmes, que I’lslam. Cette disposition orgiinique est si 
forte qu’en dehors des cas od la raiso?i d’Etat mise cn jeu a 
port6 les gouvernements rnusuliuans i se faire arme de tout pour 
tendre iv, I’uniU de foi, la tolerance la plus complete a <it<5i la 
founiie par le dogme. . . . Qu’on ne s’arrfete nas aux 
V lolenecH, aux eruaulCs couuuvsea dans u\»e oceiwon ou dans une 
autre. 81 on y regarde de prfes, on ne tardera pas ^ y dCcouvrlr 1 
des causes toutes poliluiues ou toutes de passion huinaine et 
de tenipi'‘rajnent cnez le souverain ou dans les populations. 
Le fait religieux n’y est invoqu(i que comme prdtexte et, 
en realit*^, il reste en dehors.'» 

To this sober conclusion of the historian may bo 
added the eloquent outburst of one of the Spanish 
Muhammadans who was driven out of his native 
country on tlio occasion of the last expulsion of 
the Moriscocs in 1610 : 

‘ Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Christianity out of Spain, when It was in their power? Did they 
not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their rites 
at the same time that they wore their chains? Is not the 
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absolute injunction of our Prophet, that whatsoever nation la 
conquered by Musalinan steel, should, upon tlio payment of 
a moderate annual tribute, bo permitted to persevere in their 
own pristine persua.sion, how absurd soever, or to embrace 
whatever belief they themselves best approved of? If there 
may have been soiiio e.xamples of forcetl conversions, they are 
HO rare as s<!arce to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by 
men who had not the fear of Clod, and the Prophet, before their 
eyes, and who, in so doing, liave acted directly and diametri¬ 
cally contrary to the hoi}' precepts and ordinances of Islam 
which cannot, without sacrilege, he violated by any who would 
he held w'orth}' of the honourable epithet of Musalmun. . . . 
You can never produce, among ns, any bloodthirsty, formal 
tribunal, on account of different iiersiiasions in 2 >oints of faith, 
that anywise approaches your execrable ItKjuisition. Our arms, 
it is true, are ever open to receive all \vho are disposed to em¬ 
brace our religion ; hut we are not allowed by our sacred Alcoran 
to tyrannize over consciences. Our proselytes have all imagin¬ 
able encouragement, and have no sooner jirofessed God's Unity 
and His Apostle's mission hut they become one of us, without 
reserve; taking to wife onr daughters, and being enqtloyed in 
posts of trust, honour and profit; we (contenting onrsehes with 
only obliging them to wear our habit, and to seem true believers 
in outward appearaiuce, without ever offering to examine their 
consciences, provided they do not openly rc'vile or 2 )rofane our 
religion : if they do that, wo indeed punisli tliem as they deserve ; 
since their conversion was voluntarily, and was not by compul¬ 
sion.'1 
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T 0 LST 6 Y.— I. Early life and manhood. —Lev 

Nikoldevic.li Tol.st/iy (18‘28-1(H0), noveli.st, Hocial 
reformer, and religious mystic, was born on ‘2StIi 
Ang. (O.S.), 1828, at Yi'isn.'iya l^olytina (‘Bright 
iTlade’), the liome of the family, in the government 
)f Tula, about 130 mile.s soutli of Moscow. Lev 
was the youngest of four sons. His mother having 
died when he was three, and his father live or six 
ears later, tlie hoy went in 1840 to the university 
A)\vn of Kaziln in eastern Russia, where he lived 
under the charge of an aunt, wliom lie liehl in 
grateful remembrance. After two years’ study \\e 
left the university witliout a degree. 'rUe blame 
is usually laid upon the professors, but some portion 
of it must be attributed to Tolstdy’s own dissipated 
and irregular life. Returning to his estate, ho 
interested himself in the life of his peasants, witli 
the disappointing results recorded some years later 
in his A morning of a Landed Proprietor (1856). 
Ho a<lmits that he did not reiilly know their life, 
and that he was aiming at their betterment only 
from the outside. It was, however, the beginning 
of that interest in ‘ the people ’ which led him at 
last to throw in his lot with the peasants and the 
poor. In 1851, to escape from the idle dissipation 
of his class, he fled to the Caucasus, wliere lie 
wrote his earliest works— ChUdhood, A Morning 
of a Landed Proprietor, and The Incursion —and 
planned The Cossacks, sold ten years later to pay a 
gambling debt. 

Childhood (1852), Boyhood (1854), and Youth 

1 J. Morgan, Mahometism Expla^ined, London, 1728-26, it 
297 f., 346. 
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(1856) form an autol)io<^fra})hical fra; 4 ^mcnt, tliinly 
(iis^iiiscd under lielitioiiH names. Here, as else- 
where, Tolst/ty doubles himself, to brin;j;' out the 
dual nature, tie; natural and the spiritual man of 
which h(i w;i.s always conseious in himself. Irtenev 
represents tin; lower natun;, his friend Nekhlyiidov 
the hi;^dier. 'the latter reaj>[)ears in the Landed 
rvonrirtor and in Jiesnrrrction, just as in IVrtr 
and Peace Pierrt; lleziiklii, and in A nna Karenin 
Konstantin I^evin, are Tolstoy hirnstdf in that 
strue;.de hetween llesh and s[)irit which ended only 
with life, d’here is truth in I.eo Witmer’s state¬ 
ment t hat even tin; Christ of his religious writings 
is still th<‘ ima; 2 ;e of the author, and that ‘it is 
(dirist-d’olsthy that hccomes the final and lasting 
sta^e of his sjdritual evolution.’^ d’his atitohio- 
eraphieal fra;j;ment reveals d'olstoy as an awkward 
child, morhidly s(uisitive to his app(‘.ai'anee ; a hoy, 
eonfessin;^^ frankly every shade of evil in his heart, 
such as tlie rise of sexual feiding ; and a youth ‘ in 
search of an ideal,’ whose; one faith was in the 
j)ossihility of vii tuous perfect!hility. Beyond this, 
ids creaul, t hou^^h retaiidn}^ the forms of the Ortho- 
<lox (hiurch, had hecome dust, ready to crumhle at 
a touch. Yet we see (he h(';.(inninos of many 
thin ;^^8 which app('ar and reappear in his writin;;s 
to tlie (uid—a shame of hein^ rich while otlnus 
want, a deej) hatred of injustice, and the clear 
poetic vision of Nature and her loveliness. 

The (Jossacks (18()d) re[)resents Tolstoy’s revulsion 
from the ai tilicial and vicious life of cities and his 
class. I’he nal ives had their vices, l)ut they sinned 
naturally and frankly, and thus escaped the deeper 
corruption of hidden immorality. In contrast with 
tfieir hold outdoor life, d’olstoy saw himself (the 
()16nin of the story) as a de^^enerate w'eakling. 

doinin^; the army in 1851, 'holstoy commanded a 
battery at SevastojK)! ; and in his (hrei* sketclics 
—Sevastopol in DcA'canher, tShlf, Sevastopol in May, 
IS55, Sevastopol in yi uynst, 1S55 —we find the seeds 
of tliou^tht tli/it were to fructify in his War and 
Peace, and many an indicnant denunciation of the 
violence by whi<‘h nations are ^mverned. The con- 
vi<;tion of the sheer wu'ekedness and brutality of 
war sank d( 5 e[) into his soul and grew witli the 
years. The sketches i)rohal)ly saved his life; by 
the emperor’s orders the young man was removed 
to a place of safety. On the fall of Sevastonol in 
1855 he was sent with dis|)atches to St,. IN;terHhurg, 
and his car(;er as a soldier came to an end. 

Of this period, and up to his marriage in 1862, 
Tolsthy could never afterwards think without 
shame. Betwecui 1857 and 1801 he travadled in 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, England, 
and Belgium, to study their educational methods, 
wrote many hooks on education, and started schools 
for peasant children on his estate. Yet alongside 
this generous interast in ‘ the people’ the tides of 
the passions of the natural man never ceased to 
flow. His own words in his My Confession^ 
frankly reveal this moral duality : 

‘ I cannot recall thone years wiUiout dread, loathinff, and 
anjfuish of heart. I killed peoithi in war and challcnj^ed to 
duels to kill ; I lost money at cards, wastinj/ the labour of the 
peasants; I punished them, fornic'ated, and cheated. Lyin^'', 
Htealinpf, a<a8 of lust of every description, drunkenness, violetice, 
murder—there was not a crime which I did not commit, and 
for all that I was praised, and my coniempnrarieH have regarded 
me as a comparatively moral man. Thus I lived for ten years.’ 

On 23rd Se|>t. 1862 Tolstoy married Shliya, second 
daughter of a Hr. Behrs of Moscow, who boro him 
thirteen children, several of whom died in infancy, 
fifteen years of unbroken domestic happiness 
followed. Tolsthy w'as busy with his schools, his 
works on education, the management of his estate, 
and, above all, the writing of his greatest novels. 
War and Peace (1864-69) and Annn Karenin 

1 Lev N. Tobit6y : an Analysis of his Life and Works {Com¬ 
plete Vt'or4s of Coxint Tolstdy, tr. and ed. L. ^^Tener, xxiv. ‘2'.)3). 

- rh. ii. ( Works, xiii. H f.X 


( 1873 - 77 ), ill which appear all the problems round 
which his mind never ceased to work -war, the 
jieasants, the land and the serfs, education, the 
universal duty of manual labour, and, at the root 
of all, religion and the ethical duties flowing tlierc- 
from. 'Then suddenly, to the dismay of tlie literary 
world, 'rolstby (tast aside the art in which he was 
acknowledged the griuitest living master, and de¬ 
voted the remainder of his life to moral and religious 
tales for [leasants and children, and an examina¬ 
tion of the Gosjiels, the theed, and the foundations 
of violence on which he believed the entire system 
of civil govauTiment ri'sted. His literary ambitions 
had been tr<‘ason to the deepest convictions of his 
soul, 'the lit(‘rary caste set up to teach what they 
iliil not know, and for the sake of his family he 
had shareil Hudr delusions; 

‘The new conditions of my happy family life completely drew 
me away from all search for the i,a‘neral meaning of life. All 
my life during that time was centred in my family, my wife, 
my chiMren, and, therefore, in cares for the increase of the 
means of existence. The striving after perfec tion, which before 
had given way to the striving after }>erfection in general, after 
progress, now gave way Him])ly to the striving after making it 
as comfortable as poBsilde for me and my family. Thus another 
fifteen years passed.’ t 

'fho struggle to lirettk uway from this treason to 
the higher life led to great ftimily unhappiness, 
and ultimately to his mysterious and tragic end. 

2. Ethical and religious ideas.—Tolstbv’s jirinci- 
pal works after his ‘ conversion’ are My Uo?ifession 
(1879-82), Critique of Dogmatic Theology (1880-82), 
The Four Gospels Ilarmeniized and Translated 
(3 vols., 1880-82), My Religion (1884), What shall 
we do then? (1884-8(i), Moral and Religious Tales, 
The Kingdom of Cod is within yon (1893), What is 
Art ? (1897), and Resurreetion (1899), his last great 
novel, in whicli he sums up his indictment of 
Church and State and the entire structure of 
society. It is from this vast mass of literature 
that we must now attempt to deduce the religious 
and ethical convictions into whicli, with endless 
vacillations, Tolstoy finally settled. 

( 1 ) Tolstby’s fundamental conviction is that the 
one purpose of life is to know God hy bringing all 
relations of humanity into harmony witli His wdlk 
In reply to the decree of the Holy Synod which 
excommunicated him in 1901 he states his creed : 

‘ I believe in God, whom I understand as Spirit, as Love, as 
the beginning of everything. I ])elieve that He is in me and I 
in Him. I believe that God’s will is most clearly and compre¬ 
hensibly expressed in the teai'hing of the man Christ, whom 
to understand as G(xl and pray to I consider the greatest 
blasphemy. I believe that the greatest true good of man is the 
fulfilment of God’s will, but His will is this, that men should 
love one another and in consecnience of this should treat others 
as they wish that others should treat them, os. Indeed, it says 
in the Gospel that in this is all the law and the prophets. I 
believe that the moaning of the life of every man is, therefore, 
only in the augmentation of love in himself; that this augmenta¬ 
tion of love leads tlie individual man in this life to a greater and 
ever greater good, and gives after death a greater good, the 
greater the love is in man, and at the same time more than any¬ 
thing else eontrihutes to the establishment of the kingflom of 
(iod in the world, that is, of an order of life with which the 
now existing discord, deception, and violence will give way to 
free agreement, truth, and brotherly love of men among them¬ 
selves. I believe that there is but one means for success in 
love, and that is prayer, not public prayer in temi^les, whi(;h is 
directly forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 6-13), but sm h os Christ 
has given us an example of,—solitary prayer, which consists in 
the establishment and strengthening in our cjonsciousness of the 
meaning of our life and our independence of evor 3 'thing except 
God’s will.’2 

(2) Tolstby warns us that, when he calls God 
‘ Eather’ and .spo/iks of Hi.s ‘ will,’ he is not to be 
understood as meaning that God is a personal 
being. He admits that, when he prays, he is in¬ 
consistent Mith his doctrine of the impersonality 
of God : it is a necessity forced on him oy the fact 
tliat he himself is a person. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is blaspliemy. Metaphysical speculations 
conceal God ; nothing reveals Him but love in its 

1 My Cirnfession, ch. iii. (Works, xiii. IG). 

5* Amywer to the Decree of the Synr4 xxiii. 235 f.). 
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application to liuman life. IMie fundamental idea 
of The Kingdom of God is within you is tliat 
(lod is, in every man, tlie revelation of life and 
the power by which man lives aiid acts upon the 
world. Whatever a})f)roves itself to the (lod 
within has divine sanction and right. Since God 
thus acts naturally through man, miracles are 
im[)os.sil)le. 

(3) Tolstdy’s conception of Christ passed through 
many fluctuations. In the Crimea he dreamed of 
a new Chri.'^tianily ‘ j)urged of dogma and mysti¬ 
cism,’ giving hapjuness here on earth. At Ids 
brother Nibaddy’s funeral he projected ‘a Life of 
Christ as a Materialist.’ After reading a German 
work on the (ilosi)els he inclined to agree with the 
author that Christ never existed. In the end, 
while admitting His existence, he denied in¬ 
dignantly His divinity. ‘To recogrdse Christ as 
God is to renounce God.’^ On the theory of His 
divinity the Temi)tation becomes absurd—‘God is 
tempted by God Himself.’ 'I'he miraculous Birth 
is an invention to covcw His mother’s shame. T'he 
Resurrection is ‘a trite, contemt)tible invention,’ 
contrary to reason and needing the invcTition of 
other miracles to support it. He is ‘ the living 
Christ’ only in the sense in which all men live on 
in the spirits of those who come after tliem. Jesus 
is grou])ed with other great ndigious teachers of 
the world, such as Confucius, Iluddha, Lao-tse. 
These views are asserted with a peculiar earnest¬ 
ness ; ‘I am standing with one foot in the grave, 
and 1 have no need to feign.’ The truth is that 
Tolstoy had almost a personal interest in thus 
em|)hasizing the human side of Christ: lui found 
in it those elements of wavering of wliich he was 
conscious in himself. The 'Temptation, the shrink¬ 
ing of His soul at tlie visit of the Greeks, the agony 
in the Garden, the cry ‘My God, my (7od ’ on the 
Cross, seemed to bring Him nearer to his own 
weaknesses and vacillations. There was even a 
moment, ho held, when Christ resolved to u.se 
violence against violence and advised His followers 
to sell their garments and buy swords ; and it was 
only in the Gard(*n that He was able to overcome 
the terrible temptation by i)rayer. 

(4) 'Tolstoy’s attitude to Scri{)ture Rettlc<l down 
into acceptance of nothing that did not commend 
itself to the God within himself. The OT is non- 
essential to Christianity. The Church doctrine of 
the infallibility of Scripture—myths, miracles, con¬ 
tradictions, immoral stories, and all—only commits 
the soul to untruth. Yet ho admired the O'T 
stories and the (Gospel parables as the highest form 
(jf art, taught them to the i)easant children in his 
schools, and advocated that cheap unabridged 
copies be given them, not one word omitted : 

‘ The book of the childhood of the race will always be the best 
book of tho childhood of eacdi luaii. . . . There is no book like 
the Bihle to open up a new world to tho pupil and to make him 
without knowledge love knondedge.’ 

Aft(‘r giving elaborate interpretations of the 
Four Gospels, he warns his readers against all 
interpretations : let each man read for himself in 
the spirit of a little child. To get nearer the 
original meaning he learned Greek ; and he used 
bis new-found instrument in the most uncritical 
and arbitrary way. The Four Gospels were the 
heart of the Bible ; the Sermon on the Mount was 
the lieart of tho (jIos})els ; and a few sayings of 
Christ formed the heart of the Sermon. Whatever 
in Scripture did not harmonize with these few say¬ 
ings and Tolstby’s vast ‘ private interpretation ’ of 
them was set aside without scruple as no part of 
the true original teaching ; and, as one has said, 
if he cleared away super.stitions of the Church, he 
created others of his own. 

1 Three Letters on Reason, Faith, and Prayer {Works, xxiii, 
472). 

2 The School at Ydsnaya Polydna {Works, iv. 808, 810). 


(5) In substance, Tolstoy reduces Cliristianity 
to live commandments of Clirist in the Sermon on 
the Mount: 

(a) Tlwxt shall not he. angry (Mt 5^1 —He bakes this probi 
bit.ion ab.solulely, oinitliiig ‘ withovit a cause.’ It forbids, not 
kdling merely, Init the anger from which violence hows. In his 
own ex])erien('e he found that contenp't was the root of anger ; 
and, since contempt was possible only to inferiors, ho strove 
to divest himself of the worldly poshi ssions, etanding, and 
privileges whic.h gave him a false sense of 8 Ui>eriority ovaw those 
who were sons of the one Father. If it be said that Christ in 
this passage speaks of the penalty of judgment and fire for 
this sin, Tolstoy replies that He never j)resc.ribed this penalty, 
the mention of which only indicates the severity of His con¬ 
demnation of it. In his dis ussion of Mt 2.‘t he does not seem to 
recognize that Christ’s indignat ion against the I’harisees must 
be a breach of His own law against anger, if understood in the 
absolute sense. 

{h) Thou shall not commit (uUiltcry (Mt Tolstbv 

interprets the words in ‘saving for llm cause of fornica¬ 
tion,' as meaning that the husband by divorcing bis wife ‘ causes 
her also (as well oa himself) to commit adultery.’ His views 
pass through several stages and are inlluencod by his own 
early lapses. For the first fifteen years of his married life his 
ideal for w'oman wa.s the duty of motherhood. He disapjvrovcd 
of celibacy and held that monogamy is ‘the natural law of 
humanity.’ The close of IF/iaf shall ice do then f is an impas¬ 
sioned appeal to women to fulfil ‘ the highest act of life,’ the 
duty of maternity. Domestic Haypiness however, warns 

against basing the happiness of marriage on tho romantic, 
fever of the senses ealled love, from which motherhood is the 
true escape. This view persists through War and J'cac^ and 
/Inna Kan'nin. In the latter a young and beautiful woman, 
married to a man much older than herself, turns to feed her 
starved heart to an illicit passion ; and the suicide in which she 
ends is, in the author’s intention, far less the punislunent of her 
infidelity to her husband than of her unfaithfulness to her 
lover and their child—the burning out through jealousy of her 
lover's afTection, and her unworthiness of her own maternity. 
The Kreutzer Sonata {\'6'S{)) marks the extreme development of 
hi.s view's—a Kor<lid story of the murder of a guilt>’ wife and the 
acipiittal of the husband on the ground that he liad merely 
defended his honour. The title implies that in Tolsiby’s view 
Beethoven’s music irritates and hv pnot i/.es soul and sense into 
crime. His final position is given in his Epilogue to the 
Kreutzer Sonata (1890), written to defend himself against many 
attacks. In substance, he deiiiunds an absolute chastity, 
whether in the married or in the unmarried life. The teac:hing 
of tho gospel is ‘ in the first place that a married man must not 
he divorced fnun his wife, in order to take another, and that 
he must live with the one with whom he has come together 
(Matt. V. .81-82; xix. 8 ); in the second place, that for man in 
general, both married and unmarried man, it is sinful to look 
upon woman as an object of enjoyment (Mal t. v. 28-29), and, in 
the third place, that for an unmarried man it is better not to 
marry at all, that is to be absolutely chaste (Matt. xix. 10 - 12 ).'I 
He admits, however, that this absolute chastity is not a precept, 
l)ut an ideal, to which the race is meant to approximate. To 
the objection that this ideal would annihilate the race ho 
replies coolly, Why not? Both Church and science foretell an 
end of the world ; why should it not come through tho increase 
of virtue? 

(c) Thou shall not sircar (Mt 8 ^ 8 -^“),—This means much more 
than mere simplicity and truth of speech : ‘ Yea, yea ; nay, 
nay.’ Christ forbids us to bind ourselves by an oath to any 
human power or authority. To do so is to abjure the frecdotu 
of v'.onscleuce, which is the divine witliin ns, and to make our¬ 
selves the slaves of a huniati will which may be the enemy of the 
will of Oofl, It is the deliberate renunciation of Christianity. 
In short, this command of Christ strikes at tho root of all 
military power, since all armies rest on an oath of allegiance to 
some human authority ; and this plain command the Church 
explains away, knowing that, if it were obeyed, the entire 
structure of society, and its ow'n institution as part of it, would 
fall to the ground. 

{d) Resist not evil (Mt 72 .i etc.).—This doctrine of non- 

resistance dominates all the rest of Tolstby’s teaching. It was 
the first command of (Christ w hich he understood, and itojxmed 
the meaning of all the others. Physical force, being an outrage 
on the freedom of conscience, wliit^h is the Kingdom of Cod 
within the soul, must never be applied to make any man do 
what he does not wish to do. Compulsory military servicie, the 
whole system of civil and criminal law and government, par¬ 
liaments, courts, judges, police, jails, taxation, even the 
payment of debts—all stand condemned as uiK'.briwtian. 
Property must be abolished, since it rests on force ; it is not 
merely theft, hut murder, becaiiso human life is the price paid 
for it. He prophesietl the bankruptcy of the present system of 
violence; and, were he alive, it is conceivable that he would 
point to the Great War and the horrors of Bolshevism as the 
fuHilment of his prophecy. Non-resistance is the only way to 
destroy violence. ‘ As fire does not i)ut out fire, so evil does 
not put out evil.’ Given a non-resisting community, ‘no 
enemies—neither Germans, nor Turks, nor savages—woubi kill 
or torture such people.’ His fanatical and uncompromising 
Rnssian mind admitted no limits to this doctrine. If ho saw 
a madman attack a child or a horde of savages fall on hir 
own wife and children, this command of Christ forbade Mini 

I Works, xviii. 4.30. 
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absolutely to protect them by force. The worst that can 
happen by not resistinu' is death, \vhcn‘as to resist is to ‘act 
contrary to the law of Christ, whicdi is worse than death.' We 
need not hesitate to say tliat this ('arries the <loctrine to the 
point of insanity. The natural instinct of a norinal conscience 
is to protect the weak and the defenceless from a drunkard or 
a madman. 

(e) H'a[/e no war (Mt Lk —The five comnmnd- 

mente of Christ form five widening- circles : ( 1 ) the individual 
heart—harbour no anger ; ( 2 ) man and woman, the family— 
avoid carnal lust; (.‘0 private worldly relations with others - 
bind the conscience by no oath or promise ; (4) relations to the 
State—resist no evil by force ; (5) the human race—regard tio 
nation as your enemy ; ‘ If they make war on you, submit, do 
good, and wage no war.’ It is absurd to say that Christ, who 
forbade nngc'r to the individual, now allows anger, and murder 
which IS the fruit of anger, to communities and nations. 

From the Sevastopol Hk(T('.hes, on through War and Peace, 
The of God is within yon, and intuunerable pam]>hletH, 

etc., Tolstoy never ceased to strip war of its ‘ glory ’ and to hohl 
up its naked falsity, cruelty, ami bestiality. Under all its fine 
name's its true purpose is murder. Three causes are named : 
‘( 1 ) the unequal distribution of jiroperty, that is, the robbing of 
one class of people by another, ( 2 ) the existence of a military 
class, that is, of people educated and destined for murder, and 
(3) the false, for the most part consciou.sly det^eptive, religious 
teaching, in which the young generations are forcibly educated.’ ^ 
Patriotism is the chief war-criminal—a sentiment fostered by 
pageants which hypnotize the people into ‘loyalty,’ by alliances 
with or against other nations, hosed on an unreal love and a 
created hate. There is no such thing as a good patriotism, the 
aim of all patriotism being that of ‘ Deutschland uber Alh's,' 
to exalt our own nation over others, by violem-e if need be. 
ft is this sentiment that puts into the iiands of rulers a dia¬ 
bolic weapon, making possible military conscription and all the 
cruelties, atrocities, and bestialization of invasions and battle¬ 
fields. 'The one remedy is the substitution for love of country 
of love for man as man, and the refusal of individuals to sub¬ 
mit to military service, be the consequences what they may. 
Tolstc'iy had a profound distrust of pe.ace congresses and coiirts 
of arbitration, because ‘ the decision of the court of arbitration 
against the military violence of the states will be executed by 
njeans of military violence. 

(6) following out liis doctrine of human freedom, 
Tolwtdy attacked all current forms of education as 
tlie forcible ruin of life and ethics. The school.s on 
his e.state were based on absolute freedom. The 
children came when they pleased, sat where they 
liked, were at liberty to speak, had no home 
le.ssons to torture them. Yet the order and atten¬ 
tion were perfect. The teaching; inclmlod walks in 
the fields, e.xplanations of natural .sights and 
sounds, history, folk-tales, stories and parables 
from the Bible, by far the finest instrument of 
education. Tolstby wrote a series of tales, which 
had a ;^reat success in Ku.ssian school.s; but lui 
held that it is the i)easant children who can teach 
us to write, not we them : they are nearer the 
original harmony of beauty, truth, and {goodness 
than men, whose education has been a system of 
destroying that harmony. His views are summed 
up thus ; 

‘ 1 atn convinced that the school ought not to interfere in th.at 
part of the education which belongs to the family; that the 
school has no right and ought not to reward and punish ; that 
the best police and administration of a school consist in giving 
full liberty to the pupil.s to study and settle their disputes as 
they know best.’^ 

He opposed ‘ popular education ’ because it was not 
opular, but compulsory, based on violence, and 
ated by both parents ami cliildren, who forgot its 
artificial results as quickly as they could. 

‘Schools which are establi.nhed from above and by force are 
not a shepherd for the flock, but a flock for the shepherd.’ 4 

From infant school to university the system was 
arbitrary, mechanical, and out of relation to life 
and its needs. To compel all child-natures to pass 
through a standardized system, without freedom of 
choice, is torture. In line, education has become 
an elaborate system of demoralizing child-nature, 
which is good, in the interests of the world and its 
evils. At an early age it severs tlie natural bond 
of ])arent ami child, and of the great mother. 
Nature herself, and it does so in a way which 

1 Who is to Blame t, Letter on the Transvaal War {Works 
xxiii. 45S). 

* Concerning the Congress of Peace {Works, xxhi. 440). 

3 The School at Ydsnaya P<ilydtia {Works, iv. 237). 

4 On Popular Education {Works, iv. Ifi). 


fosters lying, hypocrisy, and vice, and destroys 
individuality. 

(7) In U7iai it Art? Tol.stdy sweeps aside with 
contempt all theories of mere aesthetics and ‘art 
for art’s sake,’ and reduces the criteria of art to 
the following: (1) art must spring from a genuine 
feeling in the artist ; (2) this feeling must liavethe 
power of infecting others with the same emotion ; 
(3) it must have the power of uniting men by this 
infection of a common hope, joy, love, or whatever 
it he : if it separates men, it is not art. Tlie more 
widely it unifies men, the more worthy is it of the 
name. ‘ Upiier class art,’ dependent on an arti¬ 
ficial training, springs from no living infectious 
emotion in the artist, w'ho has to write, paint, etc., 
to please his ricli patrons, who lead idle, artificial, 
and parasitic lives. Such art grows ever narrower 
in its appeal, and its patrons ever prouder of its 
exclusiveness, whereas ‘ giqii-t works of art arc 
only great because tlieyare accessible and compre- 
hemsible to every one,’ like the story of Joseph and 
the parables or Christ. Whole generations of 
artists, .singers, poets, players, artisans, workmen, 
are practically serfs for the production of false 
exclusive art—an art which is 8imi)ly the expre.s- 
sion of the juide, sensuality, and weariness of life 
of the men and women who pay them. 

All good art, being nniver.sal, dejicnds on uni- 
ver.sal emotions which unify men by infection. 
What these are is revealed by ‘ the religious per¬ 
ception ’ that all human good is contained in ‘the 
fraternal life of all men, our love-union among 
ourselves.’ 

Hence ‘the Chri.stian art of our time (ran be an'l isi of two 
kinds: (1) art transtniltinjf feelinys flowinjf from a rolij'ioua 
perception of man’s position in tlie world in relation to Ucxl 
and to his neiudibour—rcli;<ioiis art in the limited jneaninjf of 
the term ; and (2) art transmitting? the simplest fcelirij^s of 
common life, but sm'b, always, as are a(’ces,sil)le to all men in 
the whole world—the art of common life--the art of a people— 
universal art. Only these two kinds of art can be considered 
^?ood art in our time.’i 

The name of art is denied to emotions which 
divide men, as patriotism, or religious sectarian¬ 
ism, or the honour given for wealth, education, 
rank, or profession. 'I'lie theory has met with 
much ridicule ; but, making allowance for some 
exaggeration in Tolstby’s dislike of the conventional 
forms in which every art seeks cx[)resHion, we may 
agree with Kropotkin that What it Art? is a 
much-neeiled protest against the ovcr-artiliciality 
into which modern art lias drifted. 

(8) Tolstdy’s doctrine of tlie future life may be 
(biscribeil as a kind of pantheistic immortality. 
Ilis novels overtlow with studies of death and the 
process of dying. The higher ranks meet death 
with reluctance and complaining, the poor with 
cheerfulness and faith. Of NatAlya, the old 
stewardess in the home of his childhood, ho says: 

‘ .Slie executed the best and liighest act of this 
life,—she died without regrets or fear.’^ During 
the [leriod of his ‘ conversion ’ thoughts of suicide 
became so strong that he had to hide a rope that 
hung in his dre.ssing-room and could noc trust 
himself to go out hunting with a gun. There was 
no meaning in life, no end to which it moved. 
He was saved from suicide by the discovery that 
the end was God, God in whom he lived, and moved, 
and was. The fear of death is a ‘superstition’ 
due to tlie fact that men live in a mere fragment 
of their own nature and of the world, and this the 
lower fragment of their carnal and personal being, 
instead of their rational consciousness in its rela¬ 
tion to the sum of things, whicli is God. Life is 
given to be a ministry of life to the world, and 

1 yVhat is Artf, ch. xvi., tr. Ayliner Maude, London, 1905 
(of this tr. Tol8t(')y in a Preface says : ‘ I request all who are 
interested in my views on art only to judge of them by the work 
in its present shape.’ The tr. is from the original MS, and it 
free from the mutilations of the Russian censor). 

'^Childhood, ch. xxviii. {Works, 1. 13fi). 
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it lasts just HO lonp^ as this ministry is bein;^ ful- 
hlled. To cast it away in sjucide wlicn it becomes 
unpleasant to us is sinful, partly because just then 
is probably the time when this ministration truly 
begins. Moreover, it is in this life of universal 
ministry that man finds the only true imnjortality. 
Personal immortality is irnjiossible, because true 
life is the deJilxirate sacrilice of all oersonal ends. 
Resurrection and reincarnation woiild be nothin;^^ 
lietter than a return to the carnal and personal 
relations which are s])iritual death. Lire is an 
ever onward movement of reason and love, and 
the only real death is to arrest the movement 
at any ^dven j)oint. Live onward beyond tiie old 
self, and life becomes a livin^^ ];)art of the grow¬ 
ing good of the world. This is the life eternal 
and the only true immortality for man. 

3. The last phase. —The life of the great Russian 
ended in a mysterious tragedy of conscience. For 
many years his life consisted of a struggle to bring 
his practice into harmony with his princiides by 
escaj)ing from his class, his wealth, his family. 
In jffy Religion^ written in his tifty-sixtli year, he 
lays down live conditions of human hapniiicss; 
(1) a life that does not break the link with Nature 
—the open sky, sunlight, fresh air, soil, plants, 
animals ; (2) work, physical labour, giving appetite 
and sleep ; (3) family life ; (4) a free and living 
intercourse with all the various clashes of man¬ 
kind ; (5) health, and a natural and painless death. 
'I’h(3se conditions are open Tuost widely to the 
peasant, and grow narrower the higher you rise 
in the privileged classes, the Tsar, e.a., liolding 
intercourse with none but a few of his jailers. 
Hence Tolstdy’s later years were one long etlbrt 
to transform himself into a peasant; and the 
asceticism which formed part of his strangely 
comidex nature linally struck out the third con¬ 
dition, the family life. He transferred to his 
wife the responsibility of managing his estates, 
and, although he contiTiiicd to live in the family 
mansion, it was, as far as possible, as a poor man 
working with his hands. It was a compromise 
wliich gave no peace of conscience. More than 
once he left his home intending never to return, 
hut family aHection always drew him back. The 
family fri(;tion which resulted is portrayed in the 
form of liction in Walk in the Light, while ye 
have Light (1888). Ones sympathies are not 
entiredy on the husband’s side ; the countess bad 
much cause for complaining that the burden of 
(he children, the estates, and the publication of his 
hooks was transferred to her shoulders. In spite of 
a tr\ie all'ection between them, they drifted apart. 

Tol8t6y’8 actual departure from his home came about 
liirough the question of the copyright of his works. From 
issc-h3 the countess, to counterhalance her husband’s neglect 
of the estates, became the publisher of his writings; and in 
1 H94 she deposited in a public museum for safety large 
(juantities of his manuscripts, produciiifj; evidence afterwards 
that they were given her by Tolstdy. This was done, evidently, 
to protect herself from a deliberate attempt by one of his 
disciples, V. O. Tcliertkbf, to deprive her of them and of all 
control of their publication. In 1891 Tolstdy, having convinced 
himself that to make money by his moral and religious writings 
was sinful, made public announcement that any one was free 
to publish his works written from 1881 to the tijne of his 
death. About the same time he gave Tchertkdf the right of 
first publication, in Russian and in English, of his future 
writings. Although this was almost e(iuivulent to copyright, 
Tchertlt6f was not satisfied with it, and set about a long series 
of intrigues to induce Tulstby to make a will in his own favour, 
and without the knowledge of the counters, on the ground 
that only through him would his works bo publi.shed in accord¬ 
ance wit^h his publicly expressed wishes. An unhajipy aspect 
of tlIe affair is that his youngest daughter, Alexandra, was in 
the intrigue against her mother. After many tentative wills 
had been drawn up and signed, a final one was made on ‘J-3nd 
July 1910, bequeathing all his productions and the manuscripts 
themselves into the full possession of his daughter Alexandra 
An ‘explanatory note ’ stated his wish that ‘ all papers extan' 
at the time of his death shall be handed to V. (1. Tchertkdf 
that he may examine such documents and publish w'hat hi 
may consider suitable.’ This will was signed on the stumn o 
a tree near Tchertkhf's house, after a long series of unscrupulous 


intrigues, and when the old man of eight\-two was fast breaking 
up in both bo<ly and mind. At 5 o’cdock on the murning of 
i.'Sth Oct. 1910 he left his home for c\ or, accompanied by hia 
daughter Alexandra and his disciple Dr. Makovilsky. His son 
Ilya, in his Remind xce nee a ^ of his father, traces his llight to the 
ntolernble moral torture of the dilemma of confessing all to Ins 
wife or of repudiating the will. He started with no object but 
.0 hide himself somewhere, anywhere. He went first to see his 
lister Mary, a nun of (,he Shamardino convent, and e\i)reHsed 
:o her his intention of taking a iieasant’s cottage and li\ ing near 
her ; but his daughter, fearing that her mother should dis('over 
’ is whereabouts, carried him olT secretly, w'ith the intention of 
ecuring a passport and leaving Russia. The old man, however, 
was nearing his end. At A8l:ipo\ o he had to be removed to the 
house of the stationmaster, w here he lingered on till the morning 
■)f Sunday, 7th Nov. 1910 (:9)lh, N.8.). Tchertkhf, profes.sing 
to guard him from intruNion, refused to allow the countess— 
who had learned where he was only through a message from a 
newspaper olllcc—to see her dying husband until he was in the 
artieJe of death and past, the power of rei ognizing her. 

Thus passed away in darkiu'.ss tin* pjreatest of 
noderii JLi.ssians. Nevertheless, he liad attained 
.noral and spiritual unity as nearly as was jiossihle 
to a nature so vn.st uiid turbulent. 'The coninion 
.(lea that his life i.s luoken into two di.stinct parts 
aS a mistake. His ‘conversion’ is simply the 
emerg^ing into chuar con.sciousness of those ideals 
of truth aibi rig;lit towards which we .see him 
strivinjg even in the midst of his most dissolute 
life, llis IIaihI idea was (i!od, and, in spite of all 
appearances, the ellort to make God all and in all 
gave to Ids life a great and solemn unity, lie 
was like a wild tumultuous river with the fall 
of the mountains behind it, tlnvarted by rocks, 
gorge.s, pre(U])ices, but never ceasing to turn and 
twist and foam around and over every obstacle in 
its thirst for the .sea. 

IjiTKRATifRK.— The Complete Works of Count Tolstoy, tr. and 

ed. Leo Wiener, with an Analysis of his Life and Works, 24 
vols., London and Boston, U.S.A., 1904-05 (vol. xxiv. contains 
an extensive bibliography in English, German, and French un 
to date of publication) ; Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, vol. 
i., The First Fifty Years, London, 1908, vol. ii.. The Later 
Years, do. 1910, abridged ed., Leo Tolstoy, do. 1918, Tolstoy 
and his Problems, Ixindon and New York, 1901 ; C. E. Turner, 
Count Tolstoi as Fovelist and Thinker, London, 1888; C. A. 
Behrs, Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy, Eng. tr., do. 1893; 
Paul Birukoff, Leo Tolstoy: Uis Life and Work (autobio¬ 
graphical memoirs, letters, and biographical material, compiled 
bv Paul HirukotT and revised by Leo Tolstoy), Eng. tr., do. 
15)00; P, A. Sergyeenko, JIow Count Tolstoy lives and uorks, 
Eng. tr., do. 1899; Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by his son. Count 
Ilya Tolstoy, Eng. tr., do. 1914 ; E. M. de Vogu(5, Lc Rmnan 
riisse, Paris. 1880, Eng. tr., do. 1913, Le Tolstoisme et Vanarehie, 

do. 1900 ; G. H. Perris, Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik, A Study 

m Perso)ial Evolution, London, 1898 ; C. T. H. Wright, in 
ERr^^, s.v. ; M, Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 2nd ser., Ijondon 
ind New York, 1888 ; G. Brandes, Impressions of Russia, Eng. 
vr., London, 1889; P. Kropotkin, Russian Literature : Ideals 
and Realities, do. 1905; W. E. Henley, Yieus and Reviexes, 
do. 1890; F. Grierson, Modem Mysticism, London, New 
York, Toronto, 1014 ; C. Sarolea, Europe's Debt to Russia, 
Ix)ndon, 1916; Review of Reviews Annual, IWb : Tales and 
Talks of Tolstoy, ed. W. T. Stead. J . S. CARROLL. 

TOLTECS. -I. Origins.—The beginnings of 
the 'I'oltec peonies are enveloped in the fogs of 
mythology. Tlicir origin is rather mysteriously 
attribute(l to the acts of a certain hero-god, Qnetzal- 
eoatl (‘a twin '), eompounded of two words qaetzalli, 
a plume of green feathers, and coatl, a seriient, in 
otlier words, a pluined-serpent (-god). Some wild 
s})e(‘nlatioiis and pious conjectures have identified 
him with St. Thomas, and others with tlie Messiah. 
Another mysterious hero-god (personage) who lias 
been closely linked with Quetzaleoatl was Votan, 
tlie reputed founder of the civilization of the Mayas, 
for a time a contemporary and rival people with 
the 'roltecs. 

In the pre-Toltec period of history in Mexico and 
Central America the Nahiia and the Maya were 
the two leading civilizations. Quetzalcoatl, the 
plumed-serpent divinity, was tlie creator of man,’ 
the founder of the new order of things among the 
Nahuapeojiles. Like the Maya peoples of Yucatan 
and Central America, the Nahuas did not confine 

1 Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Eng. tr., lx)ndon, 1914. 

Bancroft, F R iii. 272, ‘275. 
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tlieir coloiiie.s or judivitios to any ono area o 
territory, tliou;;li their inn in settlement was on the 
plateau of Mexico. In the Gtli and 7th centuries 
the ToJtcc Cliicliinu'c trihes, representing the 
Nahua ]»ower, migrated from Centnil America and 
settled down on (he Mc‘xi(an j)la(eau, in proximity 
to the wonderful hikes of that region.' Of the 
Nahua tribes who made their homes in this region 
the Toltecs were one of the j)rominent secitions, the 
begdnnings of whose separate and independent 
existence cannot he sharply depicted. 

2 . History.—At the opening of historic tirne.^ 
the Toltecs were in ])03session of Andhuac^ (a section 
of thc‘ plateau ()f Mexico) and outlying territory. 
While the cd\ilization was old, the name Toltec 
was possibly derived from i’ollari or Tiilari, 

the original capital of the empire. The boundary 
lines of the Toltec sovereignty cannot bo hxecl, 
though it probably did not exceed that of the 
Aztec domain of later times. It is tlionglit to have 
extended so far west as to have covered Michoaean, 
which was never conquered by (he Aztecs, and 
stretched eastward to tlie Gulf of Mexiem, includ¬ 
ing also the Totonac territory of Vera Gruz. Tlie 
many trihes and peoples of which the Toltec empire 
was composed cannot be identified by name witli 
any of the later nations found in AnAbuac. Out¬ 
side the so-eallcd Toltec empire, the ])eoplc‘8, par¬ 
ticularly in the nortli, were regarded as barbarians 
ami were popularly known as Cliicliimees. 

trom the 7 th to the 12 th cent, the Toltec empire 
was in the main ruled by a confederacy which 
resembled the alliance of a later time lietweeii 
Mexico, Tezeueo, and Tlacopan with capitals at 
(mlliuacjui, Otompaii, and ToIIan respectively, 
hacli capital in its turn became tlie dominant force 
in the confederacy. Tollan on the river Quetzalatl 
is reputed to have readied tlie highest point in 
culture, splendour, and fame. It is now repre¬ 
sented by tlie little village of Tula, about 30 miles 
north-w est of the city of Mexico. Cullmaean was 
the only one of the three capitals of the confederacy 
to survive hy name the bloody revolution by wdiieli 
the einpire was finally overtlirown, and to maintain 
anything of her earlier great ne.ss. Tlie confusion 
and often contradiction between the numerous 
report and records and iiianuscripts of the native 
and Spanish writers lays a heavy burden upon a 
historian ; but IJamTuft and Nauaillac are a[)par- 
ently faithful to the liest evidence available in tho.se 
w'liters. J^et us make a survey of the history and 
constitution of tlie Toltec empire, so called, during 
its five centuries of domination in the central 
plateau of Mexico, based on the representations of 
Bancroft and Nadaillac.'^ 

The pre-eminent personage in the beginnings of this new 
agglomeration of triijes and peoples was lineman the prophet. 

It was through his litie that a powerful priesthood ruled the 
destinies of the Toltec empire from its inception to its downfall. 
The government was in reality a theocratic republic, In which 
each leader directed his own tribe l>oth in war and In peace, 
but all were more or less subservient to their spiritual leader in 
all matters of national import. Seven years after the arrival of 
these peoples in Tollan the heads of families and chiefs met in 
assembly and decided to change their form of government, and 
establish a monarchy, in order to consolidate their strength 
against any possible future challenge to their rights as a people. 

On the advice of lineman, the chiefs sent an embassy to the 
reigning king of the Chichimecs to ask for a son or other relative 
to be crowned king over the Toltecs, accompanied by a specific 
requirement of agreement on the part of the Chichimec king 
that the Toltecs should ever be a free and independent people, 
owing no allegiance whatever to the ('hichiinecs, although the 
two powers would enter into an alliance for mutual defence and 
aid. The Chichimec king was only too ready to seize such an 
opportunity, and sent hack with the embassy his second son 
with the recpiired guarantees, to be crowned first king of the 
Toltecs at Tollan under the royal name of Chalchluh Tlatonac, 
‘shining precious stone.’ This young king, by his splendid 
bearing, fliio character, intelligence, and amiability, immediately 
won the admiration and affection of the people. His coronation 

* NR V. ch. iii. 

a Pre historic America, Eng. tr., new ed., lA)ndon, 1896. 


and accession (o the throne took place about the first quarter 
of the 8th cent., between 710 and 720. > Immediately after his 
accession the young king and his counsellors laid down a law 
that the time limit of a king should be 52 years, at the end 
of which he should abdicate in fai our of his oldest son, to 
whom he might, however, act as adviser. If the king should 
die before the time limit had been reached, the unexpired term 
should be filled by magistrates elected by the iteople. The next 
task of the king was to find a wife to provide an heir to the 
throne, 80 that the dynasty might be iierpetnatcd. Tlie amiable 
young king loft this choice entirely to his subjects -at least so 
the records say—to their joyful satisfaction. Ttieir choice fell 
upon the daughter of Acaj)iehLzin, who himself had been a can¬ 
didate for the throne when it was nroposetl to found a kingdom. 
Two N’aliua iloeumcnts give a rival story of the beginnings of the 
monarchy, but the main features are not so widely different.^ 
Ch.alchinh Tlatonac, the first Toltec king, died at the end of 
52 years and was buried in the chief temple, about A.i). 771. 
His son and successor was Ixtlilcuecbahuac. He had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign. The signal event of his rule, and near 
ita conclusion, was a meeting of all the wise men under the 
direction of the old prophet Hucmati. This assembly collected 
all the Toltec, ancient and modern documents, and after a pro¬ 
longed conference and careful investigation, compiled the 
Tcoamoxtli, ‘book of Hod.' C)n its pages they inscribed the 
Nahuaannal.s from the creation down ; also their religious rites, 
their governmental system, laws, and social customs; their 
methods of agriculture ; their arts and sciences, and esjiecially 
astrology ; their methods of computing time and iriter]ircting 
their writings. To these wealthy pages was added a chapter 
on the foreca.st of the future events of the kingdom, incluning 
the disa.ster through which it was crushed and destroyed. 

The third king, Ilnetzin, succeeded to the throne about 828. 
The fourth king, Totepcuh, sometimes given as the second king 
of Culhuacan, came to his father's throne at the end of 52 years ; 
and handed it down at the same time limit to his son Naeaxoc, 
the fifth king at Tollan, w’ho was succeeded by Nauliyotl, or 
Mill. This sixth reign stretched over 59 j’oars. During all 
these six reigqis there was j^reat advance made in building new 
cities, beaulif^ving old cities, erecting new temples, ono of 
especial magnificence at Quauhnahuac and another at Tollan 
rivalling even the Temple of the Sun at Teotihuacan, a city 
which Rurpa.sfted Tollan in extent and beauty. These more 
than 30<) years saw the Toltec empire well and prosperously 
"■stablished over a large territory and many peoples. 

Looking back at some of the details of those 
reigns, we gather a few significant facts. 'Flic 
annals of Culhuacan mention Totepenh (the fourth 
Toltec king) as the second king of that city. He 
waged several successful war.s, notably in the pro¬ 
vince of Hnitznahuac, wliere he fonmi, conquered, 
and married a princess Chimalman, wlio boro him 
an heir named Ceacatl Qiietzalcoatl. Thi.s notable 
scion of the royal family succeeded in establishing 
certain laws of succession which prevailed down to 
tlie end of the empire ; but the most far-reaching 
act was the conclusion of an alliance between the 
crowns of Culhuacan, Otompan, and Tollan. Each 
king was to be independent in his own domain; 
but in aH’airs of general interest the tliree rulers 
were to constitute a council, in wliieh the king of 
Culhuacan was to rank first, with a title almost 
equivalent to emperor. Otomjian took tlie second 
';ank and Tollan the third. Tlie date of the 
orination of this confederacy or empire was about 
A.l). 856. 

After Quetzalcoatl had ruled in Culliuacari about 
ten years, lie met obstinate opposition to his 
authority from his enemies. He was a radical 
refornicr whose ideas ran counter to those of the 
reigning pontifls. He modified iniich of the religi¬ 
ous ritual and aliolished human sacrifices. These 
sacrifices had liad a first place from pre-Toltec 
times at Teotiliuacan, and more or less general 
acceptance in Culhuacan and Tollan. He absolutely 
proliiiiited them in the temjiles of Tollan, and so 
stirred up the enmity of the powerful priesthood of 
Otompan and Culhuacan. The nobility of Tollan 
also, who resented the curbing of their religious 
liberties, became jealous of their brothers of equal 
rank among other peoples of the empire. Never¬ 
theless, Tollan became the metropolis of the con¬ 
federacy. In the magnificence of her palaces and 
temple.s, in tlie skill and fame of her artists, if not 
in her population, Tollan surpassed all her rivals 
on tlie plateau. This was too mucli for the other 
centres, and active aggressive opposition, political, 

1 NR V. 244 ff. a 76. v. 248-260. 
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magical, and religious, raised its weapons of warn¬ 
ing. Quetzalcoatl’s aversion to the shedding of 
blood is said to have caused tlie abandonment of 
his throne, against the ardent wishes of his more 
w’arlike friends, and his crossing over to the eastern 
part of tlie plateau of Huitzilapan in 805. His 
successor in Tollan, Naeaxoc, known under several 
otiier names, w^as the fifth king of the 'i'oltecs. 

The reign of Nauhyotl, or Slitl, the sixth king 
of Tollan, was marked with great prosperity and 
peace. His entire energy and strengd.h were 
devoted to the promotion of the glory of his city, 
where he re-allirined ami carried out the reforms 
of his ])rede(!essor. Cholula, a rival sacred city, 
really stirred liim to vigorous action, in building 
greater tem[)les and more attractive shrines to 

f revent pilgrimages from Tollan to the rival city, 
le also built superb tem})les in other provinces to 
the south outside the boundaries of Andliuac. 

NautivoLl, or Mill, at his death, was succeeded by his (jneen, 
Xiuhtialtziii, who rei(fned four years. She showed w'oiiderfiil 
wisdom and skill in lier direction of public affairs, and her death 
was ^^reatly lamented l)y her Hubje<'ts. Her son and successor 
was Matloc(;oatl, wliose reign covered 940 to 073 ; he was 
succeeded by Tlilcoatzin, who ruled from 973 to 994, and who 
wjis followed by Tecpancaltzin. The records of this period are 
almost a l)lank, except that in Culhuacan t^uetzallacxoyatl was 
succeeded in 953 by Chalchiuh TtUonacfii.) and the latter In 
985 by Totopeub, the second king of that name. 

We now api)roach the ])eriod wlien the Toltec 
empire was descending the slopes of ruin. The 
annals of this period are scarlet with the sanguin¬ 
ary struggles between the powerful tribes and 
bands from tlio north and mjrtli-west and tlie civil 
and religious autliorities of the emjiire. The 
extensive records of the period of the downfall of 
the Toltec empire are confusion worse confounded. 
They abound with tales of marvel and mystery, 
as if intending to throw dust into the eyes of the 
reader. 

Spanish writers still speak of Tollan as the empire, but Nahua 
documents find in that city the ‘ occurreiu'es which caused the 
destruction of the Tolto<'. j)Owcr.’ Whether tl»is is the truth or 
not, it seems that a battle was fought between the king of 
Culhuacan and the king of Tollan, and, a bile this contest was 
goirig on outside the city, a party of invaders was admitted into 
Tollan. Civil strife followed in the streets between three rival 
sects, until the city itself was nearly in ruins. The three allied 
powers fought eacli oUicr, and later there c^une a period of 
famine and pestilence in the land. These events occurred 
between 1040 and 1047. 

Defence was so weakened, the reins of government so loosened, 
that dependencies took advantage of their opportunity to 
renounce Toltec authority and declare their independence. 

The other Toltec cities of power, Culhuacan, Otompan, and 
Tezeuco, seem to have gone down before Tollan. Invaders 
from tlie north and north-west, from the powerful Chichimec 
tribes and Nahua peoples, fell upon the weakened Toltecs with¬ 
out mercy and took iios.session of all their cities and territory. 
The cities of the confederacy were plundered and burned except 
Culhuacan, whose king seems to have made a ‘delivering’ 
alliance, about a.d. 10(30. 

I'lie Toltec power was oveithrown. The last 
years of its struggle for existence are inextricably 
mixed. Plots, intrigues, battles, invasions, a 8 .sas- 
sinations, blot the escutcheon of the once noble 
kings of the Toltec empire. Many of the nobility 
of the Toltecs are said to have migrated before tlie 
storm burst. They went to foreign provinces with 
their families, their treasures, and their other 
movable wealth. But the Toltec peoples of the 
humbler classes remained in Amihuac. Some of 
them are said to have maintained a national exi.st- 
ence for a time in Cullmacan, and j)Ossibly in 
Cholula. But tliey finally became the subjects of 
the invaders, whose language and customs were 
probably identical with their own. Even the san¬ 
guinary records do not warrant us in believing 
that the Tultecs as reported were reduced to 
merely a few thousands in number. Bhe Toltec 
collapse was the fall of an empire, not the annihila¬ 
tion of a nation. The succeeding period was a 
struggle to secure the authority which fell from 
the hands of the Toltec rulers. 


3 - Physical features and culture.-The Toltecs, we are told,i 

'ere tall, well built, with clear ^k'IIow complexions ; their eyes 
./ere black, their teeth white, their hair black and gUissy, their 
liu8 thick, their nost's a(iuiliiie, and their foreheads receding. 
They had thin beards, and little hair on their tiodies. Thwir 
.nouths made an agreeable imyiression, hut their facial ex- 
pressioii was severe. They were brave, cruel, and vengeful, 
and their religious ritc'S were sanguinary. 

They were intelligent, eager to h'arn, and are said to have 
been the first [in Mexico] to construct roads and aijueducts; 
thew used the ordinary metals except iron, cut preinous stones, 
built houses of stone laid u]> in lime mortars; knew how to 
spin, weave, and dye cloth ; and built mounds similar to those 
found BO ])lentifully in the Mississippi valley.Their cities were 
marvels of construction, beauty, and durability. Their temples 
were ornate with sciilptureii bas-reliefs and hieroglyphic^s, cut 
in porjihyry, basalt, ami oltsidian. 

Their commerce was important and iiioneering. Their pro- 
du(!ts vvere exliihitod yearly at fairs, H)ir( ad lieforc the public in 
the cities of Tollan and Cholula. Though they seemed not to 
have used iron, they did work in gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
lead. They were skilled in making tine jewellery, in which 
precious stones, sucii as emeralds, turipioises, ami amethysts, 
were mounted. Cholula was famous for its pottery in t he form 
of vases, utensils for the liouse, idols for the temples, and 
ornaments for the people. 

The weapons n.se<l by the Toltecs were slings, hows and 
arrows, spears, and darts pointed with silex,obsidian, porphyry, 
coj'per, or h<)ne. The warriors wore padded ('otton armour, 
practically im|i. netrahic to arrows or javelins, and so iioavy 
that a warrior <-I,(;e fallen ' ould not always get un again. Their 
round shields "f light tlexihle bamboo were decorated with 
feathers and covereii with cloth or the skins of animals which 
tiu'y had killed in hunting. The shields of the chiefs were 
decorated with plaipies of gold as a mark of their rank. 

4 . Human sacrifice. — Prisoners of war were 
ofUni .‘sacrilieed to their gods. Funeral ceremonies 
were also aeeoinpanied uy the burning of women 
upon the ftiiieral pile of their husbands; this the 
women joyfully aeceyited bccauHO it ojtoned to 
tlnnn the door into the first celestial sjiliere, where 
they (tould follow tlieir linsbands and thus avoid 
Mietlan, a gloomy and solitary abode. 

5. Religion.—Tlie religious system of the Toltecs 
is a chaos of ceremonies and ritual, so entangled 
with the pre-'roltec era and moditutd in the sub¬ 
sequent Cniehimec-Azloe period that little definite 
and .siiecilic (din be affirmed beyond those items 
alreacly mentioned above in § 2. Even tbe many 
extracts from native and Spanish writers given by 
Bancroft and Nadaiilac convey merely a hazy idea 
of the so-called religious systems of the Nalma 
nations of whicli the Toltecs were a ])art. Their 
multitudinous polytheism only adds t (3 the con¬ 
fusion and attests that religion, mysticism, and 
mythology were such a conglomerate of everyday 
life tliat even the alleged documents of native 
writers could not disentangle them. 

6 . Calendar and hieroglyphic language.—Tlie 
so-called Mexican calendar, found on a block of 
porphyry uncovered in the old city of Mexico in 
1790, probably sunplics us with the Aztec astro¬ 
nomical cycle. Tlie Mexicans kept a solar year, 
and a lunar year only for religious holidays ; the 
latter was divided into jieriods of thirteen (iaj^s, 
corre.sponding to the phases of the moon.* 'rhe 
Toltecs (and Mayas) had a month of twenty days, 
apparently based on the normal number of a man’s 
fingers and toes.^ The key to the ancient hiero¬ 
glyphic language of the neoples of Mexico and 
Central America, as found on their great monu¬ 
ments at Palenque and Coi)an and other remark¬ 
able ruins, is practically lost.® A few signs are 
known, but, until a sure key is established, we 
shall have to rely mainly on the native sources, as 
rei)orted to and by Spanish writers, for any in¬ 
formation regarding the hieroglyphic era of the 
pre-Aztec, and even of the Aztec, peoples. 

Even the most comprehensive works on the 
Toltecs are inadequate and insufficient in method 
to clear up the problems that native and Spanish 
authors pour out on the table of the modern 
student of ancient Mexico. 

1 Nadaiilac, p. 275 f. 2 yR j. 24. » NadmlUac, p. 800 

* Hee art. Calendar (Mexican and Mayan). 

5 NR ii. 119. 
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Violent, the Mischievous’), who was, of course, 


Dead. There were, however, older gods than any of 

these. One was called Tama - bo‘nli - ala - mafoa 
TONGANS. —I. Introduction.—Tonga—or at (‘ Son-of-the-Darkness-that-can- have-a-dawii ’). 
least the Tonga of this ai tide—is the name of a Some accounts represent him as the original deity, 
group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying to Another of the primitive gods was ‘Eitu-matubu‘a 
the north of New Zealand, the east of New Cale- (‘ ‘Eitii-of-the-olden-time’). He is sjioken of as the 
donia, and the south of Fiji and Samoa. It is father of the Tongan people. Another of these 
sometimes knoMui as the Friendly Isles, the gods was Hikiile‘o, the Ton^^an Satan. Hikulc'o 
name given it by Captain Cook. I’he Tongans means ‘the echo,’an<l there is no doubt that this 
who inhabit this grou[) are a tiny nation of the was the original signification of the name; but as 
Polynesian race. Altliough few in number—about it might mean ‘Watching Tail,’ the legend grew 
20,000 only--their nationality is clearly marked, un that the tail of this deity was so long that 
and they can easily be distingni.slied from their when he, the god, went about, the tail kei)t watch 
neighbours the Fijians and Samoans. Typical at liome. But even now the Tongans, when they 
d’ongans are tall, lar^e-limbed, of a light oollee hear an echo, say it is Hiknleh) walking in the 
colour, witli u()right hireliead and straight hair; ivoods ; and the other explanation was evidently 
hut a little acquaintance with them .show's that an afti'rthought. 

there has been an admixture with a race that These with others were the original gods of 
was short and had receding forchead.s. This agrees Tonga. By and by a division of departments took 
with their traditions, which .state (hat, when the place. To the Tangaloa wa-s assigned the Sky (or 
Tongans came to the group, some five or six Heaven); to the Maui group the Under World ; and 
centuries ago, it was already occupied by an ah- to HikiiIe‘o the World and Bulotii (Hades). But 
orig-inal race. Traces of these have been found in in order to keep Hikule‘o in his place, as he was a 
one of the volcanic islands, hut the vestiges have god that delighted in mischief, a cord was attached 
not IxM'ii scientifically examined. vStill it is clear to him, one end of which was liidd by Tangaloa in 
that the Tongans, and Polynesians generally, have the sky, and the other by a Maui in the under 
♦•migrated from a distance; and the most [)rohahle world, to prevent his leaving Bulotii to damage 
theory is that of Fornander, that they came from the w'orld. This division was ettccted by an older 
the licad of the I’cTsian Gulf. god than any, namely, Taufulifonua (‘Frequent- 

Old navigators used to speak of the Tongans as Upsctter-of-tlie-land’), w'ho also assigned the sea 
‘ the most s()Ieiidid savages in existence,’ and they to Hemoana, and the woods and dry land generally 
were certainly the terror of the neighbouring to Lube (the Dove). Hemoana’s name is some- 
grou()s, all of which are said to have been once times pronounced Heirnoana, and the present writer 
conquered by them. They aekiiowledge them- believes that Tongavalcvalo spoke of him as Hea- 
selves to he mentally inferior to the European; Moana, though he is unable to speak positively on 
hut it cannot be said that they come very far he- that point, //ea-dfeana would signify‘Hea-of-the- 
hind ; and occasionally students at Tuhou College d<;ep-Mea’; Hemoana would he simply ‘the Deep 
have achieved results that could be equalled only Sea’ = Oceanus. His shrine was the banded sea- 
hy the best pupils in I'.nglish schools. A fair snake. These were the Olympian gods of Tonga; 
measure of the size of tlnnr brains may surely he hut, with the exce])tioii of nikule‘o, they were 
found in their language, wdiich contains, it is rarely worshi()ped, and few if any temples were 
estimated, at least 10,000 words in use. The verbs erected in their honour. The exception is due 
have about 20 voices, and the f)ronouiis are de- to the fact that Hikule‘o w’as a mischievous god, 
velofjcd to such an amazing extent that there are and must therefore be propitiated, 
more than 100 w^ays of saying ‘our,’ against two (2) The second (‘lass of gods were an inferior race, 
in English, ‘our’ and ‘our owm.’ As the adjec- who had their shrines in animals, birds, fishes, 
tives, too, have many degrees of comparison, and trees, whales’ teeth, clubs, and even stones. Yet 
there are more than two articles, shades of mean- these w’ere the gods worshipped by the people, and 
ing can be produced to an almost infinite extent, their temj)les were to be found in every village. 
That the Bible translates well into a language like Here are a few of them : Tu‘i ‘Ahaii (‘ Kin^ of the 
this is not surprising; hut geometrical treatises, town of‘Ahau’), whose shrine was a volcanic stone 
and such works as Milton’s Paradise Lost, can also of peculiar .shane ; Tu‘i Lalotonga (‘ King of Raro- 
he well rendere*]. tonga,’ or perhaps of the world below Tonga), 

Ibiy.sirally, then, and mentally, the Tongans whose shrine was the dragon-lly; Taliai Tuliou 
stand high; and it comes as a sur[)rise that tlieir (the god of the reigning dynasty wliile yet heathen), 
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whose s\\ruie was a sliark [Mariner renders Talini ' 
Tubou by ‘ Wait there, Tubou,’ which is certainly 
incorrect; 'raliai 'rvi\jo\i was pro\)ably the name of 
a km[^]; Bulotn Katoa (the rleroma of the spirit 
Worlu, who presided over hurricanes, and agri¬ 
culture), whose shrine, we think, was a tree at 
Kolonga [Mariner mentions several the present 
writer has never heard of: Tubou Toutai (‘Tubou 
the Mariner ’ ; Tubou is the familiar designation 
of the king, and one of his family is usually called 
Tubou Toutai); llala‘cvalu (‘ Ihght Ways ’; also 
the name of a chief) ; ‘Alo‘alo (‘ the Fanner’), the 
god of wind and weather, rain, harvest, arnl 
vegetation; Tu‘i Hulotu (‘ King of the Spirit 
World’)]. Other gods resided in the turtle, the 
cuttle-fish, the kingfisher, etc. Fonokitangata’s 
shrine was a war-club. These were, so to speak, 
tlie private gods of the people, and the .shrine of 
each was tabu to its worshippers. Thus the people 
of Te‘ekiu were forbidden to eat the octopus, that 
being the slirinc of their god. In the neighbouring 
villages, however, it would be freely eaten. In 
Nonvuka one particular family were tliiis debarred 
from eating turtle, while tlie rest of the town w'cre 
free to partake of tliat delicacy. 

(3) In addition to these there w'ere a number of 
supernatural bein^ whose position in the Tongan 
pantlieon is not clear, d’hey were looked upon as 
gods, and the term expressive of highest deity was 
applied to them ; but they were never worshipped, 
nor were temples built to them. On the contrary, 
they w’ere looked upon wath contempt, and their 
follies freely portrayed and laughed at. It is 
curious to see these ascrifitions of high divinity 
and expressions of contenii>t standing side by .side. 
Is it that these were the gods of the inferior race 
which the Tongans found in the group when they 
landed ? 

Take an instance or two. Jiji and Faij^-a'a were two goddesses 
in this class, who had set their affections on a Tongan of great 
masculine h(>auty called Bajikole. He, tired of their attentions, 
plaik'd two large tiaskets of cocoa-nut leaves, put one goddess in 
each, and, Hhouldering them like a Chinaman, conveyed them 
into the hush, and hung them on the branch of a tree, and left 
them there for two years, until the baskets rotted, and they 
fell to the ground. They made another attempt on Ids affec¬ 
tions, and he tlnally got rid of them by inveigling them into his 
fish traps, and leaving them at the bottom of the sea, where 
they lay until Tangaloa took pity on them, and sent a god to 
release them. Take another instance. In this case also it was 
two goddesses, who set out to meet a mortal lover. While 
waiting for him, they took off their heads to dress their 
hair. Suddenly his footsteps were heard, and they put their 
heads on again ; but in the hurry one of them put hers on hind 
before ; and when she attempt^ to move, her face went one 
way and her legs another. It is extremely puzzling to meet 
w'ith tab’s like these, referring to those to wdioin the titles of 
highest deity are given : and yet, after all, they do but recall 
the vagaries of the Olympian deities as described by Homer, 
when 

'Unextinguished laughter shook the skies.’ 

On the subject of ancestor-worship, Mariner 
speak.s po.sitivcly (voL ii. p. 97) : ‘ Tliat then* 
are other Hotooa.s or gods, viz. tlie .souls of all 
deceased nobles and matabooles.’ The present 
wnter was disjiosed to agree with him at first, 
especially as it was a custom of the people to go 
to the ccnietiTies to pray, even after a sacrifice 
had been presented at the temple. But further 
inquiry has convinced him that they did so because 
they fancied themselves nearer the spirit-yvorld in 
such places. Intelligent chiefs like Vain, who 
were acquainted with heathenism, are equally 
positive in the other direction, and deny that they 
looked upon the spirits of deceased chiefs as go<l.s. 
We think the truth lies hetwi'en the two state¬ 
ments, and that Mariner himself gives us a key to 
the solution of the question. In vol. i. p. 376, he 
speaks of Feeiiow as being frequently inspired by 
the spirit of Mumui (a late king of Tonga). Now 
we can readily understand that in such <drcum- 
stanccs keenow would pray to Mumui, and others 
would join him ; so tliat in tinier Mumui would be 


looked upon as a god. 'this would account foi 
sueh gods as Tu‘i Lalotouga, Tu‘i ‘Alum, Taliai 
Tubou, and others. All the inquiries of the jiresent 
writer negative the assertion that the spirits of 
chiefs as a general thing became gods. vVe may 
then look upon the gods of the first class as priiui 
tive, brought by the Tongans from their original 
home, and the third class as the gods of the 
ahorigi’ials whom they conquered. The second 
class contained also some primitive gods, hut was 
recruited largely from the s])irits of ancestors— i.e, 
the spirits of certain deceased chiefs by wdiom 
kings and notable personages faneied themselves 
to have been possessed. 

The other point the present w riter made special 
infjuiries about was whether the Ton^mns wor¬ 
shipped the club.s, wdiales’ teeth, animals, trees, 
stones, etc., before which they placed their ofler- 
ings, or the god who w'as supposed to be tempor¬ 
arily re.siding in them, d'he answer was decisive. 
The clubs, trees, etc., were simply the vaka, the 
god itself was sfiiritual. Vai^a signifies a ‘mode 
of conveyance,’ usually acanoe, but also a carriage, 
or anything by which one is conveyed from place 
to place. 

Ikobably we may see here a development of their 
spiritual ideas. Tlie oldest class—'Tangaloa, Maui, 
Ilemoana — were undoubtedly corporeal. Their 
bodi(*s performed all the functions or human l>odies, 
and they w'erc inflamed with human passions. But 
the Tongans had long ceased to pray to them, and 
scarcely any vestiges of their worship remained 
when the missionaries came. The third class of 
gods, too, w^ere corporeal, but there are no signs of 
w'orship being paid thiun at any time. These two 
classes existed side by side ; out long before the 
introduction of Christianity both had been dis¬ 
carded as objects of w'orship, w'hich was paid only 
to the second class. In other words, the 'Tongans 
had worked out a tlieolog^q which had, at any rate, 
this noble feature in it, tliat God was a spint, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in sjiirit. 

Theg'encral Tonf^an term for supernatural hein^^s h fa'ahikehe. 
Tills is often shortened intoand when the adjective lahi 
(‘^■reat’) is added—/a'aAi/flAi—the idea conveyed is that of full 
deity. /VUaAt sig-nifies projierTi' 'a party/ ‘ a side ’(as in cricket); 
or it may he short tot fawaking a * kind,’ ‘class/ ‘ race,’ ‘ species,’ 
‘g-enus.’ AVAe.-:= ‘other’ (iTepo<:, notoAAo?), 80/a'a/tikrhe is ‘diff¬ 
erent folk,’ ‘other kind of peojile.’ The usual word for ‘Uod ’ is 
HHtm. Mariner spells it ilotona, but there is no A in it. The 
inverted comma represents a guttural, a half k, which is one of 
the difficulties of the language. It is not readily recognized by 
the European car, and is mostly negb’cted by foreigners, while 
being a.s intractable os the Ayin in Hebrew. The present writer 
has failed to find any derivation for *0(uci, or meaning other 
than ‘Hod,’ and believes it to l)e a priinitke PoUriesian word. 
In some parts of the Paeiffc it apjx ars ns Atuti. 

The otlier great word is ‘A’A-t ^ ‘ Ford,' which is used as in 
English for both earthly and heavenly lords. Hence it is not so 
high o term as 'Otvn. Indeed it seems sometimes to mean only 
‘ supernatural.’ Thus a corpse is called ha in-c'a/aka'eiki, which 
apparently signifies ‘a thing belonging to the spirit world.’ Pro¬ 
bably Mariner was thinking of this when he said (vol. ii. p. I.’IO) ; 
‘The human soul after its separation from the body is termed 
hotooa, i.t. a god or spirit.’ He is eertairdy wrong in that state¬ 
ment. It is clear that 'fiki was not the original form of the 
word, which the laws of the language point out to have been 
ikeiki. 

\Vc must not pass over tlie fact that the rncnibcrs 
of one of the dynasties of kings were ri’gardcd as 
gods. This was the earliest line of kings, and their 
t itle was 7’u‘i 'J'o7ign (‘ King of 'Tonga ’). 'They were 
certainly looked upon as in some sense divine 
beings; and instances are on record of [irayers 
being olTcred to them. AVords applied only to the 
gods were used in addressing them ; such as ‘A’i, 
already rch'ired to, hd'clr., and ‘q/io, used of the 
movements of deity, 'khe face of the Tu‘i Tonga 
was termed the ‘sky,’ and to him, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the gods, were presented the ‘first- 
fruits.’ This eereniony, called the Hngji, or ‘por 
tioii,’ is (hiserilKsl by Mariner (vol. ii. p. 196). Wlieri 
a 'Tu‘i 'konga died, he was said to be ‘missing’ 
{hnla), and lie was buried in a zlqqnrat, or pyramid 
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of steps. This was called a lanqi, or ‘ heaven ’; and 
many of them remain in tolerable preservation, an(‘ 
excite the wojider of the visitor by the hii<^^e size o; 
many of the stones, some of which measure over 
20 ft, in len^dJi. 

Many, probably most, of the names of the Tu‘ 
Ton^m liave been preserved, and their history 
curiously reminds us of the story of the Carlovin 
Luaiis and Merovin^dans in France. One of th( 
Tu‘i Ton^ui, calhid Takalaua, was murdered, am 
his son and successor Kau‘uIufonuafekai, from 
weariness or fear, devolved the duties of ^mvern 
ment on his youn^mr brother, reservinj^ to him 
self tlie lionours and emoluments of th(i ollice, 
His brother assumed the title of I'u'i lla‘a 
d'akalaua (‘Kin^ of the Takalauans’)> ^^i^d soon 
<n>t all the pow'er into his hands, the Tu‘i Tonga 
becoming a roi fdin^ant. After a few generations 
how'cver, the Tu‘i Ha‘a Takalaua became ell’ete, 
and the government was handed over to another 
branch, called the Tud Kanokubolu {‘Kin^ of 
KanokulK)lu,’ the town in which he lived). I’hij- 
is the title of the present dynasty. Uepre.senta 
tives of the other two lines, however, still exist, 
but the titles are not used. The representative, 
how'Cver, of the Tu‘i Tonga holds even now a 
quasi-sacred position, and is still addressed as the 
gods us(sl to be ; and words sacred to deity arc 
us(;d for all his movements. 

Mariner mentions another semi-divine person called the Vcac'hi 
(vol. ii. p. 80). This part of his narrative is very ncrple.xing, 
aa neither V'eeaoii nor Thoniaa nor any of tiie monern chiefs 
knows anything about him. 

The word used all over Polynesia for ‘religion,’ 

‘ wmrship,’ ‘prayer,’ etc., is h)tu. Fortunattdy 
this has a meaning in Tongan, and signilies ‘a 
seekin*^ for something that is hard to lind.’ Thus 
when famine prevails, the peo[)le lotu kni^ i.e. go 
all over the land looking for foo<l. It is also used 
for the restlessness of a cag<sl animal seeking an 
outlet, and for tin; cry of an animal for its mate or 
companions. This is not the only word common 
to Polynesia which linds its meaning in Tongan. 
Tabu (or taboo), no\v of world wide u.se, signilies in 
Tongan that something which might be opened is 
closed. These and other considerations lead one 
to think that the Tongan language comes nearer 
than most of the dialects to the original Polynesian 
tongue. 

3 . The religious rites of the Tongans were few. 
There was nothing in their religion corresponding 
to our idea of worship. If they wanted something 
—rain, fair winds, good crops, successful fishery— 
or if they wished to prevent some calamity—such 
as sickness, death, hurricanes, war—-they would 
seek the favour of a god, would oiler sacnlice and 
pray. Hut to come into his temple, to worshij*, to 
sing his praises, to dw^ell upon his attributes—this 
was a foreign idea altogetlier. Hence there was 
very little in the Tongan religion to cultivate the 
conscience, or to control the passions, or to elevate 
the thoughts. Mariner thinks otherwise, and we 
w'ould gladly believe his favourable report of the 
Tongan character. But all our information—and 
mmii of it goes back to Mariner’s time—contradicts 
his .statements. He even contradicts himself. The 
Feenow he speaks so highly of was a monster of 
iniquity ; and there is no doubt that for centuries 
theft, murder, lust, treachery, and almost every¬ 
thing in the catalogue of evil, have been rife in 
Tonga. No man’s life or property, and no w'oman’s 
honour, w’as safe for a day. 

They never w^ent to their gods empty-handed ; a 
piece of kava root for making the native drink was 
a sine qua non. Baskets of food, too, were usually 
brought in addition, and presented to the god or 
his priest. One of the party would then state the 
object of their visit, and implore the deity to grant 
their request, or use his inlhienoe with the gods of 


Bulotu in their favour. Sometimes the priest would 
remain silent; at other times he would object that 
their gifts were too small. If he spoke at all, he 
spoke as the god, being supposed to be ‘possessed 
by the god at the moment. John Thomas says 
(Farmer’s Tonga, 128): ‘Often there was another 
person present, the friend of the god, wdio acted a.s 
mediator, and addresscnl the priest on behalf of the 
ofl'erers.’ Hingano, a chiei lady of great age, 
described to the present w'riter how .she and otheis 
wmuld take baskets of food to the door of laliai 
Tubou’s temi)le in Nuku‘alofa, and, bowing down, 
w'ould implore the god’s favour. Shortly a white 
{sic) foot w'ould bo protruded from beneath a 
curtain, which they would kiss and then retire. 

If their object was to d(q)recato a calamity, as in 
a ca.se of sickness, the rite assumed a darker hue. 
Fingers were cut oil, w'lapped in banana leaves, 
and presented ; or children w^ere strangled, and 
their bodies brought as a sacrifice. When prayers 
were otl'ered to Fonokitaimata, the sacrilice was 
always an adult. (lenerally a man obnoxious to 
the community was hunted down and killed, and 
his body brought in a basket and lai(l before the 
prie.st ; hut AJariner speaks of a chief of rnnk 
oeing killed in one instance. The ollercrs, clothed 
in old and dirt}' mats, and wearing necklaces of 
chestnut leaves, wmuld squat on the ground at a 
distance, and wa:ep and beat their breasts, while 
the j)riest, holding in his hand a w^ar club, the 
shrine of the god, w’ould listen to their prayers 
with his eyes lixed upon the club or u}>on the 
ground. Sometimes he wmuld reply in hi« ordi¬ 
nary voice, but more often in unnatural tonc.s, as 
if .some one were speaking in him ; and frequently 
he w’ould begin to shake as if in a lit, and to roll 
about and foam at the mouth. Any words he 
might utter whilst in tliis condition were eagerly 
caught up /IS the <lirect utterances of the god. 
.After a while the sb.aking would cesase, and the 
priest, striking the ground with the club, would 
announce that the god had dej),'irted. Mariner 
ivol. i. p. 160) has a good description of this kiiid 
of pos.session ; and he evidently thought that the 
phenomena were not altogether voluntary, but 
that /I rcjil possession of some kind took j)lace— 
beli(jf which was shared by some of the earlier 
nissionaries. 

4 . The 'rongans believed in the immortality of 
he soul. Alariner, Vecson, and Tliom/is are 
igreed on this joint. 

Veesoti says (Farmer’s Tonga, p. l.'U) ; ‘One day they wtie 
lonvcr.sing- about a person that was latel}' dead, and said, “ He 
^;oe8 to the island through the sky.” “ flow can ho he,” said I, 

“ in that place, when he is dead, and his body here? Did you 
not bury him some moons ago ? ” Rut all they answered was, 

‘‘ Rut he is still alive.” A/id one took hold of rny hand, anfl, 
apicezin^ it, said, “This will die, hut the life that is within 
you will never die”—with his other hand pointiriff to my 
heart.’ 

Mariner and Vccson, too, agree in stating that 
-his immortality is enjoyed only by the upper 
classes : the souls of the liFa.s, or common people, 
die with their bodies. This, no doubt, was the 
belief of the uj)per classes, wdio looked down upon 
the Tu‘as as little better than animals ; but it is 
no evidence of the belief of the Tu‘ns themselves. 
Thomas says more truly : ‘ Of the faith of the 
common people there was no certainty.’ 

The ‘ island ’ referred to w^as called. Bulotu, and 
through the sky’ meant ‘over the horizon.’ 
Bulotu is, the present wuiter thinks, a primitive 
Polynesian wmrd, and is the name for Paradise in 
ill the <lialects. It was situated west or noith- 
west of Tonga, and could be reached by sea. At 
least the ballads speak of canoes touching there ; 
but how the disembodied spirits ^ot there is not 
dated. Mariner tells us (vol. li. p. 101) that 
ilulotu W’as believed by the Tongans to be a 
arge island, stocked with all kinds of useful and 
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ornaiiiental plants in a state of perfection, and 
that when these were pluek('d otliers would imme¬ 
diately oecuj)y their place, d'he whole atmos])here 
was hlled with a most deli^ditful fra^^rance ; there 
were also beautiful birds of all kimls, and abund¬ 
ance of hogs—all of which were imuiortal unle.ss 
killed to provide food for the gods. At the moment 
a bird or a hog was killed, anoth(;r living bird or 
hog came into existence. Further on he gives 
another account of liulotu brought by a canoe 
which touched there : 

‘ The crew lauded, and proccedcfl to pluck soiiio brca<lfruit ; 
but to tlu'ir imgpcakable aglonisluuf'iit, ll)cy (‘.ould no niore lay 
hold of it than if it was a Hhadow. They walked through the 
trunks of trees, and passed throu^ai the substance of the liouses 
without fccliuir any resistance. They at leuK’th saw some of 
the Kods, who passed throuf^h the siihstance of their bodies as 
if there was nothin;,' there.’ The ;,'oda were Huy)i)osed to have 
no canoes, not recpiirin;' them ; ‘ for if they wished to he any¬ 
where, there they are the moment the wish is felt.’ 

Now, is this agtiin a development? For the 
ballads, which date from a time long antecedent 
to the visit t)f Mariner, give a very dill’ercnt de 
scription. According to them, everything in 
Bulotu was material. Its entrance was guarded 
hy a woman with eight tongues. There was a 
large canoe for the gods to voyage in, which was 
calTe<l J^angotangata (‘the human-rollered’)> 
cause it was dragged down to the sea on living 
rollers, each being a human being. The same 
trees grew as on earth ; eoeoa-nnts, breadfruit, 
yams, etc. ; and provision was made for the 
favourite pastimes of (‘hi<‘fs. d’liere were emi- 
TUinces for netting wood-pigeons, reefs for shark- 
catchinL% 'ulna to he fished, and gigantic clams to 
be dived for. Ovens of food were cooked as on earth, 
and kava was [trepared and <lrunk. 'hhe houses 
had solid posts, and the rooks were constructed in 
the usual way. One of the halls in Bulotu was 
panelled with the pupils of men’s eyes ‘which 
sparkled and flashed.’ The women had a hall 
lined with mirrors—a veritable crystal palace. 
There was a Vaioln^ or Fountain of Life, whose 
waters were so potmit tliat a child plunged into it 
grew up to mauliood in a few days. There was 
also a Vai-lolofdfanga, or Idmntain of Perfumery, 
and other delights of women (see ‘Voyage of 
Fairnalie,’ Tiihou College Magazine, vol. iii, p. 39). 

5 . Cosmogony,—The earliest eliapters of the 
Tongan genesis ran somewhat as follows : 

Some seaweed and slime clung together, and were cjirricd 
away by the sea, and wa,shed up on the i.sland of Totai in 
Bulotu. By and by there grew up between them a large 
metallic stone called Tou'iafutuiia (‘ rregnant-how-long-ago I’). 
Suddenly it began to shake, and sent out a sound like thunder ; 
and, splitting, there sprang out a male and a female twin. The 
male was called Biki (‘ Sticky ’) and the female Kele (‘ Slimy ’). 
Again the huge stone rolled about as if there was ati earth¬ 
quake, and other twins sprang out: the male called Atun- 
gaki (V), and the female Maimoa'alongona (‘ Vagaries of-sound ’V 
Again the stone groaned, and twins sprang out, called ‘ I>an(l- 
turtle ’ and ‘Sea-turtle.’ Again the stone sounded and earth- 
(juaked, and twins sprang forth, llemoana (the Sea-snake), and 
Lube (the Dove). 

They grew- uji and married, i.e. the first pair and the second 
and the third. The eldest child of Biki and Kcle was a son, 
Tanfnlifonua (‘FTeciuent-overturner-of-the-land ’ i). The next 
was a girl called Havea-lolofonua tllavea-of-the-nnderworM ’). 
The second j)air had a girl callecl Vele Labi, and the third pair a 
girl called V'ele Ji’i. ( Vrle signifies ‘ longing ’ or ‘ desire ’; Vele 
La/u'-‘Desire the Elder,’ Vele ‘ Desire the Younger'). 

Sticky and Slimy created a new land calle<i Tonga Mama’o Dis¬ 
tant Tonga ’), and put on it Tanfnlifonua and Havea-lolofonna. 

[The next incident is unprintable, hut is a realistic setting of 
the words, ‘ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed,’ They were ignorant even of the 
sexual function, which they discovered only by accident. The 
result was a boy called Hikule'o (‘ the Echo,^ the Tongan Satan ; 
see aboveh ] 

Then llavea said to Vele Labi and Vele Jl‘i, ‘Come and marry 
vour brothers as 1 have done, for there is no man for you.’ 
They did so, and Vele I>ahl gave birth to the Tangaloas, and 
Vele Ji‘i to the Maui family. Then Taufulifonua aivided the 
heaven and earth a-s stated above. 

In process of time the Tangaloas ordered Tangaloa ‘Atulongo- 
longo to go down and see in what condition the world was. So 

1 Tau is sometimes intensive. This would then mean ‘ com 
plete-overtumer. ’ 


he entered into the Kiu (? ‘Sea-lark ’), and wemt down, and flew 
in all directions, but could not see any land, only shallows. 
Then wa nt be up to heaven and reported to the Tangaloas that 
there was no land, only something that looked like shallows. 
Said the heavenly chief, ‘Wait seven nights, and then go 
again and see’; so Tangaloa ‘Atulongolongo remained seven 
days in the sky, and then went dow'ii to look at the shallows. 
The bottom was e\idently coming uj), and he reported to 
heaven, ‘ It looks like a reef.’ He said also, ‘ I can find nothing 
to stand on ami rest.’ So they said, ‘ (lo to Tangaloa the 
Smith, and let him throw down the dust of the pumice he 
.shaiq)ens his axes with.’ So Tangaloa Tufunga did so, and 
threw down the dust of his grindstone, and prodmted the island 
of ‘Eua. On this being reported, Tangaloa was sent down t<i 
stand tliere and watch. By and lyv a luL of the shallows would 
become dry, and ultimately a large land grew' ui>, which con¬ 
sisted, however, only of sand, 'i'angaloa reported, * My land is 
i large, hut nothing will grow on it.’ Then said Ix)rd I'angaloa, 

I ‘Take this seed, and set it in the land \ ou iiave discovered.’ It 
was a f^ie (convolvulus). So he set it, and it overspread the 
land. Then said he, ‘ Th(Te is vegetatif)n enough, hut no 
peo|)le ; and Lor<l Tangaloa and the other heaveidy chiefs replied, 
Go and split the root of the fue.’ He did so, and it rot ted and 
>roduced a grub. So he reported to the sky, ‘ A great thing is 
lying in the Jae I split.’ They ordered him to cut it in two, 
,nd to call the head kohai (‘ Who is it ? ’) and tlie tail Koau (‘ It 
s I ’). He did so, and both parts became men ; as did also u 
it tie j)iece tliat had adheied to his beak. Tliis was called 
ilomo (‘Little Bit’): and he with the other two were the 
first men. 

Now at that time .M.aui the Elder ordered his family to go on 
board a canoe, and fish up lands. There were four Maui in the 
canoe; Maui Loa, Maui Buku, and Maui ‘Atalaiiga with his 
son Maui Kijikiji ; and they took their mother \’ele with them. 
SVie was the maker of mats and fine robes. They called at 
Manuka, a part of Samoa that was already above the waters. 
And Maui kijikiji, ieaiung ashore, went to get a fish-hook. 
Meeting the ehit f s wife, he ravished her ; and she, taking kindly 
to him, revealed her hushaii(l’.s secret, that the niagic fish-hook, 
which would bring up lands, was not a bright and glittering one, 
hut an old and rusty hook, stuck in the reeding. So they got 
the hook, and, having tried it svicccssfully near Samoa, sailed on 
boldly, and p\illed up Tonga and many other groups of islands. 
Wlien they Civnie to ‘Kua, and saw the three men, they asked 
whether they had any women ; and on their replying ‘ No,’ they 
went and fcbdied three, so that they might have one each. 

At that time the sky was very low, and an ironwood tree that 
stood in Tonga reached quite up to heaven. So ‘Kitu-Matuhu‘a 
was wont to climb down, and visit the earth ; and, ('ohabiting 
w ith a woman in one of the i.s]and3, had a child hy her called 
‘Aho’eitu. When he grew to man’s estAte, he asked who and 
w'here his father was ; and was directed hy his mother to climb 
up the ironw'Oo<i tree, and seek him in the sky. He finds him, 
is recognized, and sent to play with his brothers, who become 
jealous, and finally kill and eat him. ‘Eitu, finding this out, 
makes them vomit into a large tub, and covers the disjecta 
inemhra with the leaves of the tree of life (\<mu). By and by 
the fragments cohere, and ultimately ‘Aho’eitu is found sitting 
up alive. His brothers are punished by being turned out of 
heaven, and have to serve ‘Aho'eitu on earth, who becomes the 
first Tu‘i Tonga, superseding the children of the ‘grub.’ The 
Maui afterward.s pushed the sky higher up, as it is at present. 

Now the Maui dwelt in the under world, but one of them, 
Maui ‘Atalanga, said to his brethren, ‘Have you any objection 
to my living on the earth, if I visit you from time to tune?’ 
And they said, ‘ No.’ So ‘AtAlanga went up to the earth, taking 
his young son Kijikiji with him. He lived in Vava’u, ana 
married a mortal wife. Now Maui ‘Atalanga did not plant In 
N'ava’u ; for he was a mighty planter, and there was not land 
enough ; so he had his plantation in the under world. He kept 
this, however, a secret from his son Kijikiji, for he was such a 
mischief. But Maui Kijikiji tracked his father hy his footsteps, 
and, seeing him lift a bush and descend into the earth, waited a 
while and followed him. Many tricks did he play, until one 
day his father sent him to Maul the Elder to get a fire-stick. 
Kijikiji kept (luenching the fire and going back for more. At 
last old Main told him to take the whole log. This w'as of 
enormous size, but the young Maui took it up with ease. Old 
Maui, who had not recognized his grandson, perceiving that he 
was a superhuman being, challenged him to wrestle—with the 
result that the elder Maui was thrown and left for dead. 
‘Atalanga, hearing of it, strikes his son with his spade and kills 
him. On going, however, to see how his father was faring, he 
finds the old man alive, and rather pleased than not with his 
defeat by his grandson, and angry with his son for having killed 
him. They apply, however, the leaves of the tree of life, and 
Maui Kijikiji revives. His next exploit is to carry some fire 
from the under world to earth, in spite of the efforts of his 
father to prevent him. They then devote themselves to fighting 
with and destroying the monstrous animals that infested the 
world—a huge rat, a gigantic bird cAllcd the Moa, a lizarxl, and 
some carnivorous trees, etc. Maui ‘Atalanga is at last devoured 
hy a huge dog that lived in a magic cave which opened and 
closed automatic^vlly ; and his son, after killing the dog, died of 
grief for his father, etc. 

Literaturr.—T he principal authorities on the state of Tonga 
in early times are these: William Mariner, An Account oj 
the Maiives of the Tonga Islands'^, Ix)ndon, 1818 ; G. Veeson, 
Authentic JSarrative of Four Years' Residence in Tongatabu, 
do. 1810; S. S. Farmer, Tonga and the Friendly IslaiuU, do. 
1856. [Mariner’s Is a most valuable work. He gives evidence 
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of beinilf possessed of no cointuon al>ili(y, and of fin cxccllcii 
memory ; ami, if the present writer has ventured to differ froe 
him, it is for the following'" reasons : (I) the shortness of Manner 
stay—only 4 years; (2) Ihs ob\ious want of aetpiaintmice \Mtl 
the niceties of the larift-iia^-e ; (.'<) the considerable time tha 
elapsed between his bvivni;^'' and the writinfj down of he 

reminiscences; ( 4 ) the fact that the present writers 
ance with Toii^^a e.vtcnds over a period of 40 years; (..) thal 
most of his information was taken down from the lips of the 
‘ /.ast of the Hards,’ a once heathen chief calks! Tontravalevale, 
who was the repository of their folk-lore and ballads; ((i) that 
h(- has had access to the unpublished journals of the Itcv, John 
Thomas, Wb'skyan minister, who went to Tong-a in 1820, and 
was the’first missionary to make a lengthened stay.] 

J. JuJAN Moulton. 

TONGKING.— Ethji();^^r!il)liifally Tun^,ndn<^ is 
divided into two parts: Soutli Ton^"ki^J^^ tlie 
stieciai (ioJiiain of the Annaniese ra(;e, and Nortli 
'1 oii^^kinp^ bounded on the north iiy the Annaino- 
(diinese frontier, on the (ui.st by the sea, on the 
4\c.st by the ran;^e wliere the waters separate into 
the Red and Rhiek Itivcrs (Song-Koi an«l Son<j;-Ro), 
and on the south by a line bisecting tlie provinces 
of Kwan;^^-Yen, Rae-Gianjj:, 'riiai-N^kyen, Tuyen- 
Kwanp:, and Yen-Ray. Tliis Upjier 'Foiij^kinj^^ lias 
an area of 54,700 stpiare kilometres, and a popula¬ 
tion of 374,528, belonging to 26 dillerent ethnic 
p^roups. There are no Annamese or Chinese except 
ofHcials and rnerchants ; tlie country is peopled 
eliiedy by Tai, Man, or Yao, Pa-Ten;,% Meo, Lolo, 
Muonj^L and a very small number of representa¬ 
tives of far more ancient ethnic j^roups, such as 
the iva-tchi (La-ti) and the Keu-Lao. 

1. 7’d/.—The Tai eleimmt, most important in 
jioint of numbers (239,179 individuals—about 60 
per cent of the total population), is divide<l into 
numerous sub-j^roups, the most important beinj^ 
tlie d'h 6 (146,000), who are found round (.’ao-Rarij^, 
(he Nun^" ( 66 , 000 ), and the Rlaek Tai (14,500). 
I'he dhii have a stronj^^ admixture of Chinese and 
Annamese and are thus closely related to the 
Siamese and Laotians. 

I. Physical characteristics.—The Tai are strong and of a 
lively disposition, careless, fond of pleasure ami play, and 
extraordinarily indolent. 1'his rm e seems to be on Oie 
decrease ; there are few births, and infant mortality is very 
high. They are not absolutely averse to mixed marriages : 
their daughters may marry (Chinese or Annamese if they choose, 
and their sons take wives from any variety of the race what¬ 
ever, even from the Man ; these mixed marriages produce a 
stronger and more provident race than the pure Tai. 

The Tai live in the plains and low valleys by preference. 
Their houses are, as a rule, built on piles, the ground-floor 
being reserved for live-stock and poultry, the upper storey for 
the inhal)itant8. The Nang and several other tribes dress like 
the Chinese ; the rest of the Tai follow the Annamese fashion, 
hut wear much brighter colours—indi^foblue is almost universal 
—and far more ornamentation. Rice is tlie staple food. The Tai 
also use beans, sweet potatoes, and gourds; pork is their most 
usual meat, chickens and ducks being reserved for feast-days; 
they also eat fish. Tea is their chief beverage, though they 
sometimes drink too much wine or spirit made from fermented 
grain. The use of tea and betel is practically universal among 
them ; opium is confined to the rich. 

The Tai are essentially farmers. They cultivate rice, maize, 
iiuck-wheat, beans, pea.s, sweet potatoes, and sesamum. In¬ 
dustry and commerce are practically non-existent owing to the 
iiidoleuce of the race. They can, however, distil alcohol, 
weave cloths, make rich embroidery, and do fine basket-work. 
The Th6 even spin a little silk. 

2. Religion. — On tlieir original animism the 
Tai liave sujierimposeil a confused mixture of 
'Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucian idea.s, derived 
from tlie Chinese and Annaniese. A few priest.s 
or lettered men have a vague knowledge of the 
cosmic system of the di-kinh. 

They believe that the primordial principle of nature gave 
liirth to the male and female princijiles, from which issued 
everything and everybody. The male principle is the sun, the 
sky, the intellectual soul of men ; the female is tlie dark earth, 
the moon, the vital and sensual soul of beings, Man has three 
subtle souls, or Aon, which emanate from the male principle, 
and seven or nine (according as the sex is male or female) 
vegetative souls, or vid. At death these vid return to the 
earth whence they came, while the h6n go to the infernal 
regions. Here we see the influence of the Huddhist doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls and their pnriflcAtion by punisii- 
ment. After undergoing the punisluucnls which they have 
merited, they may approach the throne of the emperor of Jade, 
the 8U)>reme Taoist idol. 


7 ’be gm-it m.'ijondy of the jteople, n most .super- 
.stitioiLs race, conlnie tliemselves to tlie worship of 
tlie evil spirit.s wiiich infest the air and lie in wait 
for man even in tlie most insignilicant actions of 
his life. These* are combated by means of fore- 
thmiglit and olferings, and especially by the help 
of more powerful good spirits wliich are rendered 
propitious by devoted xvorshi}). Among tlie good 
spirits tlie genius of the hearth and the tutelary 
deity of the village are held in highest honour; 
of the evil spirits, whicli have different names in 
the various Tai groups, the most dreaded are the 
sjiiiits of people who have died a violent death 
and the chicken-sjiirits that insinuate themselves 
into people, especially women, and give them the 
evil eye. Of course tlie 'Tai believe in white and 
black magic, spells, lots, and jiliiltres. 

'Lheir priests are chiefly sorcerers, who earn 
dieir living by ottering sacrilices to the spirits, 
‘xorcizing the sick, and warding olT all the evils 
nvoked against man. They also choose the 
material with which to build villages or houses, 
the propitious day for begirmiii^r any work, etc. 
Among the Tai tliey are nearly all connected with 
an ollicial cult, but there are independent sorcerers 
and sorceresses. 

The only temples that the Tai possess are small 
rustic jiagodas, nearly all iledicated to the tutelary 
(‘11 ins of the locnlity. 

'Flieir religious festivals arc borrowed from the 
Annamese; hut among certain tribes, particularly 
the White and Black Tai, there are some festivals 
A'liich seem peculiar to the race. ( 1 ) Kin lao 
tuto (‘drink,’ ‘alcohol,’ ‘drunk’) takes place in 
Seiitemher. All the inhabitants of the village 
noot in one of tlieir houses for a ham]net, which is 
ollowed after sunset by music and singing. 'I'lie 
east lasts three days, during which no one may 
nter or leave the village. ( 2 ) Kin^ pang (‘to eat 
•read’) takes jdace in January. It is character- 
zed by round dances to the accompaniment of 
bants. Among the White Tai it is the women 
. lio dance, among tlie JBack Tai tlie men. (3) 
Cm ticn (‘to eat coined money’) takes place in 
lecemher in honour of the dead. It lasts three 
ays, with banquets, dancing, and singing. Both 
en and women take part. 

Ancestor-worship exists among the Tai, hut 
niy a more or less slavish imitation of Annamese 
itiialism. It is practised chiefly among the Tho, 
v'ho preserve the names of their ancestors to the 
ourtn generation, make offerings at prescribed 
imes, and train their children to honour the dead 
s the protectors of the hearth. Only those who 
ave die<l a natural death have a place on the 
imily altar ; those who have died a violent death, 
lit of iloors, have only a small outside altar, 
sually built in the garden.^ 

3 . Myths and legends.—Among all the Tai is 
lund the tradition of a universal deluge, from 
diieh the god of tlie earth saved only a brother 
,nd a sister—a poor hut pious couple—who shut 
hernselves at liis command inside a hollow 
Jimpkin, with some rice for provision. After the 
uhsideiice of the waters the present-day races 
I'ere horn from the union of this couple. 

4 . Medicine.—The Tai regard nearly every ill- 
icss as the work of evil spirits, and the best 
iiedicine is the sorcerer ; the more enlightened 
iiemhers of the race sometimes admit that tlicro 
re natural ailments, which they treat with simples 
,nd mineral products borrowed from the Chinese 
•liarmacojiceia. 

^ It should he noticed that the Tai know nothing of the pro- 
erty called Au’d’n/; hoa in Annani—an inalienable part of the 
atriinony reserved to meet the expense of the cult of the dead 
nd the upkeep of the tombs. As a rule after a few months, at 
i 08 t after four years, the Tai have nothing more to do with 
e tombs. 
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5 . Marriage.—Although the manners of the 
Tai are not so free and easy as those of the 
Laotians, youths and maidens meet freely to sing 
and play—which often leads to sexual relations; 
all that Tai morality requires is that there he no 
tangible proofs of these relations, and lienee re¬ 
course is liad to abortive measures or the suppres¬ 
sion of children. 

d'he father is the unquestioned head of the 
family, yet it is only among the highly Annami- 
tized Tai that he chooses a mate for his child ; 
among the Tai of the right bank of the Ued River 
the young peo[)lo make their own choice. The 
proposal is made by a go-between ; the young man 
pays a dowry, and the engagement is settled after 
a sorcerer has compared the genealogical forecasts 
of the couple, in order to see whether any suner- 
natural inlluence onposes their union. The 
engagement is generally long—from three months 
to three years—and is ratlier expensive for the 
firtne^-, who is expected to give a great number of 
presents. The engaged couple are bound to ob¬ 
serve tlie strictest reserve ; they are not allo\ved 
to take any notice of each other until the wedding- 
day, while they have coin[)lete liberty in their 
relations with the other young people of both 
sexes. The marriage-ceremony itself is borrowed 
from the Annamese. 

The outstanding characteristic of marriage 
among the Tai—with the exception of the Thd in 
the west, the Nung, and the 'I'lio-Ti—is the quaint 
custom of separating husband and wife after the 
celebration 01 their union : among some tribes the 
wife spends a fortnight with her parents and a 
fortnight with her husband ; among others she 
cannot go to her husband except when invited. 
This state of allairs comes to an end witli the 
appearance of pregnancy, or, in cases of sterility, 
at the end of the fourth year of married life, w’hen 
th(i wife takes her place at the family hearth. As 
the separated husband and wife retain complete 
liberty of behaviour outside with people of their 
own age, Tai morality sull'ers some strange draw¬ 
backs from this custom. The Tai youths marry 
usually between tw’enty-three and tw'enty-five, the 
girls between sixteen and eighteen. 

The Thd of the west and several other tribes 
practise marriage by adoption and marriage by 
contract also. A poor young man can enter a rich 
family without nayin^l the usual dowry, on condi¬ 
tion that he takes liis father-in-law’s name, and 
lives w ith and works for liis father-in-law. Should 
he wash later to live apart with his wife, he is 
liable to pay an indemnity to his father-in-law. 
A young man can also marry without paying a 
dowry and wdthout changing liis name, by under¬ 
taking a contract to serve his wife in her father’s 
hou.se for a stated number of years—from four 
to seven. If he dies before the contract has 
expired, his wddow^ is responsible for his debt. 
The.se tw'o forms of marriage, which are not held 
in high esteem, entail no long engagements and no 
costly wedding-feasts. 

Polygamy is allowed by the Tai, but seldom 
practised ; the number of wives is usually limited 
to two, only the first having honour and authority 
at the hearth, the other being practically her 
servant. Among tlie White Tai, how'ever, the 
daughter of a chief has the rights of first wife, no 
matter when she is married. The Tai woman, 
though she enjoys a life of jierfect freedom in her 
outh, becomes after marriage a sort of beast-of- 
urden ; all the hard work in the fields and in the 
house falls on her. She has no real individuality 
till she becomes a mother. Divorce is rare ; by 
right only the husband can seek it; in actual li/e 
it is the wife who applies for it. Repudiation is 
still more rare and is nearly alw’ays due to sterility. 


6. Birth.—The house of the mother is forbidden 
to strangers during and for a certain time after 
confinement. If they did enter, they might them¬ 
selves be contaminated and bring harm to the 
cliihl. The confinement is made known to those 
outside by a branch of shaddock and a piece of 
coal among the Th 6 of the west, by a piece of 
wood, a knife, and a green branch among the Thd 
of the east, fastened to the ladder of the house. 
'File first visitors to enter the house of the mother 
have to pass over a burning brand or a pail of 
w'ater, into which red-hot iron is plunged. The 
Tai woman is delivered nearly alway.s in a stand¬ 
ing position, holding on to rones with her hands. 
The eastern Thd alone light a luazieron the camp- 
bed whither she is afterwards carried. The 
placenta is secretly buried by the midwife. The 
birth is announced wdth libations to the ancestors 
by the head of the family. A propitious day is 
cfiofcen for jiutting the child in the sack that does 
duty as swaddling. The choice of a name is sur¬ 
rounded with the same superstitious fears as are 
found among the Annamese, and the same un- 
{ileasant designations are chosen. 

7 . Death and disposal of the dead.—The Tai 
originally y)ractised cremation and still do so for 
certain chiefs. Asa rule they have now adopted 
burial. Funeral honours are paid only to men 
over 18 years of age and to married women. The 
rites are imitations of those of the Annamese. 
The medicine-man determines the position of the 
coflin and the situation of tlie grave. 'Die deceased 
is dre.ssed in his best clothes and a pair of new' 
sandals, and is tmt into a coflin containing about 
10 kilogrammes of ashes. On the bier are [ilaced 
.some duck-feathers to help him to ford the riveus of 
the other w'orld, and a pencil and paper for him to 
make his wishes knowm. On the day of burial— 
usually the third after death—the corpse is jilaced 
on a paper catafalque and taken to tlie cemetery 
with great ceremony. The one idea at this 
juncture is to prevent the dead from returning to 
torment the survivors at home and at the same 
time to protect him from evil spirits. It is for 
this purpose that tlie medicine-man is employed ; 
he brandishes his sword at intervals round the 
coffin and the mourners, who strew’ the road with 
gold and silver paper in order to tempt tlie evil 
spirits to stop and gather it up. The coffin is then 
put into the grave under tlie protection of tlic 
medicine-man’s sword ; food is placed on tlie tomb, 
near w hich the catafalque is burned—a house for 
the dead in the other world. Among the Chong- 
Kia Tai, when the coffin has to cross a river, the 
children stretch a piece of cloth from side to side 
for tlie souls of tlie dead, to keep them from 
wandering. Commemorative rites are. not observed 
regularly by the d’ai, except where they are very 
much under Annamese inlluence. 

8 . Tabu.—There seems to be only one kind of 
tabu among the Tai, viz. the entering or leaving 
a village during a local festival. Strangers are 
warneif to turn back by notices placed outside the 
village. 

II. Man .—This Chinese name, which means 
‘ barbarous,’ ‘ rude,’ is applied in Tongking to the 
ethnic group of the ‘children of Pan-llh or Phien- 
IIii,’ wlio claim to be descended from the union of 
the dog Pan-Hii wdth the daughter of the emperor 
of China, wliose inveterate enemy had been van¬ 
quished by Pan-Ilii. The Man, or Yao, probably 
inhabit the high parts forming the basin of the 
Li-Kiang in the north, and are about 50,651 in 
number in N. Tongking and much more numerous 
in the w’est than in the east. Their various groujis 
have been classified in six great families issuing, 
they say, from the six sons of Pan-IIii: the Man 
COc, or ‘ horned Man ’; the Man Ti 6 n, or sap^qne 
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Man ; the Man Lan-Tien, or ‘ in(li'j:o-tinted Man’ ; 
the Man QiiTin 'I'nliiK, or ‘ blue-trousered Man ’; 
the Man Quan Coe, or ‘ short-trousered Man ’; and 
the Man Cao-Lan, or ‘ crcat rainbow Man.’ ’Fbe 
Man Cbe, most numerous and most important, live 
in the ]ii;,diest j)art 8 of the country ; lower down 
are the Man Ti 6 n ; the Lan-'l'ien hardly ever are 
found at a greater altitude than 300 metres; the 
others follow by various stages to the bordtus of 
the deltic plains ; as a rule, they all tind life in the 
valleys uncongenial. 

1. Pliysical characteristics.—The Man are not ho tall as the 
Tai, but are more robu.st. more intellijrent, an<l inu«*h more 
active. As the}' have no rice, tlieir staple food is maize, vejre- 
Uibles, and ^ ams. They cat meat yparinjjly, chielly pork, rarely 
buffalo or ox, never the dojj—for this is the totem of their 
race. Thev do not chew betel, but both men and women 
smoke toba(H-o and the rich consume opiiim. 

Their houses are built Hometimes on the ).jro\ind, sometimes 
on pili H, and sometimes half-and-half. A random ffroup of 
tlu'se houses forma a villa^^e, and the villac-e i.s scarcely ever 
surrounded by a wall. The Man borrow their stvle of dres.s 
from either the Chinese or the Annameae according to their 
locality. The women’s p;-arment8 are embroidered on the 
skirts, facinys, neck, and sleeves with brivrht red and blue 
designs HO intricate and elaborate that it takes three years to 
end)roider one costume. Their hair-dreHsinj.^ is also elaborate, 
and is nearly always finished off with a larjje turban having 
coloured edj^ing; and embroidery. 

The Man are (‘ascntially aj^riculturists ; V)ut they are also 
pood blacksmittis, and can make the trinket.8 that their women 
use, and also paper from bamboo-fibre. They are ^ood fishera 
and hunters. 

2 . Religion.—TlK'ir beliefs are like tbo.se of tbo 
Tai, but even more confu.scd—a few vague notions 
from the three great religions of China ; but the 
mass of the people are anlmists, though not quite 
.so suj[)ei'stitious as the Tai. Ancestor-worship is 
held in great honour among them, 'they have the 
same flood legend as the Tai. 'the Man have only 
a few pagodas dedicated to the tutelary deity of 
the village. They are nearly always built against 
a fruit-tree, d’hey have medicine-men who present 
oflerings, exorcize spirits, and work cures. 'I'he 
reputation of these sorcerers varies with the 
Man CAc according to whether they have or 
have not received complete initiation to the third 
degree. Among the other tribes initiation gener¬ 
ally comprises only one degree. The Man worship 
consists ill sacrilicos, songs, and dances. Tliey 
oliserve the Chinese feasts with varying regularity, 
'riiey have also two curious local feasts celebrated 
with great nomp, espoi^ially by the Man C 6 c. 'I’he 
one takes place every three years in certain tribes, 
every live years in others, and commemorates the 
rescue of tlie Man race when—so long ago as to be 
in the region of hy[)othesis—it was shipwrecked in 
sight of the Clnnese coast on its way from an 
island in the east. 'The second feast, called ‘ the 
grejit fast,’ com prises live days of extraordinary 

)omp, and occurs only once in ninety years. We 
lave no data of any value on its oa igiii or symbolic 
meaning. 

3 . Medicine. 'I’heir medicine comes from the 
Chinese, hut the Man would not believe in the 
efficacy of any medicine that wfus not accompanied 
by incantations and exorcisms. 

4 . Metamorphism.—'I'lie Man believe that their 
neighbours, the Mao, have a third cutting of teeth 
in tlieir old age, and after death escape from their 
gravies and reappear as tigers. 

5 . Marriage.—The Man do not attach much 
irnjiortance to virginity. When a ciiild is born 
before marriage, it is suppre.ssed without a thought 
of tlie law which demands a fine for such an 
oll'ence. Violence is also punished by a fine. The 
young pcojile themselves, and not tlieir parents, 
arrange their marriages. 'I’he young man makes his 
choice, tlien tells his parents, who send a go-between 
to make proposals to the parents of the girl. 
After examining the genealogical forecasts, the 
go-between may, at a second visit, discuss the 


amount of the dowry and t he priisents to he offered 
by the suitor. 'I'lie eiigageimuit i.s concluded when 
the young man himself brings all or some of tiie 
presents. All intercourse between the engaged 
couple is stopped until the wedding-tlay, which 
is signalized by the customary lianqucts; the 
couple drink a cup of rice-wine together and 
prostrate themselves liefore tlie ancestral altar, 
'riiey live together after the marriage-ceremony. 
'I'he daught(‘r-in-law must scrupulously avoid 
touching her husband’s parents, though she serves 
her fatlier-iii-law at table. 

'The Man are also familiar with marriage^ by 
adoption and contract. Among the Man Cao- 
l^an the newly-married couple do not live together 
until two or three months after the marriage- 
ceremony. Among the Man Qutln 'riAng tlie 
marriage is jircceded by a term of three years 
spent by the young man in his future father-in- 
law’s house, the gdrl being usually about thirteen 
or fourteen at tins time. 'I’he youth may marry 
her at the beginning of the three years on condi¬ 
tion that ho indemnifies his father-in-law for the 
three years’ .service which he owes. If pregnancy 
occurs during tliis term, the parties are hound to 
each other ; if the youth changes his mind before 
the end of the term, he can leave without paying 
or receiving anytliing ; if he is dismi.s.sed, lie can 
claim an indemnity for the service rendered. After 
marriage the coujile serve seven years in the pater¬ 
nal home of the husband. 

Polygamy is practised among the Man ; the 
number of wives i.s usually restricted to two, the 
lirst alone having authority in the house. 'I’lie 
Man QuAn 'ITitrig allow polygamy only in exce][)- 
tional cases. 'Die material status of woman is 
high among tlie Man, the men doing all the heavy 
work; her legal status is dill’erent: she is tlie 
property of her hushand, who can give her away 
ami repudiate her. She, on the other hand, is not 
alloweil to leave him. In cases of adultery the 
hushand has the right to send his wife hack to her 
parents and reclaim tlie dowry that he paid for her ; 
if he kecj )3 her, he can claim damages. 

6 . Birth.—From the third month of pregnancy 
sexual relations cease, and the woman abstains 
from fat, green vegetables, and garlic. She is not 
allowed to sew or embroider except outside her 
house. 'I'he Man Lan-'l’ien believe that, if a preg¬ 
nant woman were the first to cross a new bridge, 
it would fall ; that the touch of such a woman 
spoils rice and alcohol ; the Man Qiifin Trftng, on 
the other hand, keep her away from these things 
for her own sake, in case they should cause mis¬ 
carriage. The birth is announced to outsiders by 
a bunch of grass hung on the door among the Man 
(' 6 (!, by threads stretched across the door among 
the QuAn 'I’l-.^ng ; no announcement is maile among 
the Lan-'l’ien. 'The Man woman is delivered sit¬ 
ting on a little stool. No fire is put under the bed 
after delivery. 'I’he placenta is taken far away 
and hidden in a hole in a tree or rock ; it is buried 
under the mother’s bed among tlie Man Lan-'l’ien ; 
if eaten by an animal, it would bring misfortune 
on the child. Children Ikuti out of wedlock among 
the Qiitln 'I’rtlng belong to the mother ; but the 
father, if known, is liable to pay a line and give 
two months’ service free in the house of the 
mother’s parents to repay them for the loss of 
work caused by the birth. They practise adojition 
freely and thus receive into their families many 
y\nnamese (children as their own. 

7 . Death and disposal of the dead.—The Man 
CAc used to burn tlndr dead, and this custom sur¬ 
vives west of the basin of the lied River. 'I'lie 
Lan-'I’icn nearest the delta buried only those over 
lifty ; the Qufin 'I'rAng buried all the heads of 
families. The burial rites are copied from the 
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Annainese. The IVTaii (A'ic do not make ‘ the white 
silk soul ’ or catafalque ; a sorcerer of the second 
degree exorcizes the tree from which the coitin is 
to he made so tliat the tree-spirit may not come to 
torment the dead. 

III. Pa Teng. — Tlie Pa-Teng, about 200 in 
number, live near the Man on the heights separat¬ 
ing the Red River and tlie (Hear River (Song-Ra). 
They are often classed witJi the Man, but are 
really separate linguistically. Their beliefs and 
customs are practically those of the Man. 

IV. 71/A’O. — The Meo, or ‘cats,’ numbering 
21,471, are found in ( ’ao-lhing, Pao-Lac, Lao-Kay, 
and Coc-Len as well as in the provinc.es of Thai- 
N^uyen and Yen-Pay. They claim to have come 
originally from the Chinese provinces of Yun-Nan, 
Kwei-Chu, and Tse-Chuen. 'rheir last invasion 
into 'Fongking, in 1860, was very violent. 

I. Physical characteristics.—The Mco are little and Hijuat, 
very vipforous on their short left's, hravo, hardy, and independ¬ 
ent ; they can he very al)Htpniious, bat arc inclined to eat and 
drink heavily. Maize is their staple food; they eat very little 
meat, and drink a great deal of alcohol, hut tobacco is not 
used and betel is unknown among them. Their rustic huts, of 
or mu(i, are dirty to rcpulaiveness. 

2. Religion. — Their traditional beliefs are 
borrowed from China and are very imprecise and 
wavering. They dread evil spirits—among others, 
the souls of beheaded people and of the unburied 
dead. A vague form of ancestor-worship is prac¬ 
tised ; it amounts to a few prayers and ollcrings of 
food, which are quickly consumed by the survivors. 
They are familiar with the flood-legend of the 
couple saved in the hollow pumpkin. Their priests 
are sorcerers. 

3. Marriage,— Paternal authority is not strong. 
The young people make their own choice of mates, 
and marriage is accomplished through a go-between. 
In some districts the suitor has both to pay a 
dowry and to serve his future parents-in-law 
for two years before marriage. The Meo marry 
freely with other ethnic groups. Marriages are 
always accompanied by dances, songs, and games; 
if the bridegroom cannot allord the expense, he 
may leave it for his father-in-law to bear, on con¬ 
dition that he and his wife give so many years’ 
work in payment. Marriage W capture is also 
found ; the youth may carry on the girl who has 
been denied him, and he atones for his oHence by 
paying a heavy dowry. Polygamy is allowed, but 
is not practi.sed except when the first wife has no 
children. In adultery the husband ha.s the right 
to kill the culprits, but as a rule he is content with 
repudiating hia wife and taking back the dowry. 

4. Birth.—There is nothing to mark the house 
on the occasion of a birth ; the mother is delivered 
sitting and remains indoors for 33 days. The 
placenta is buried in front of the house, if the 
child is a boy ; under the fire-place, if it is a girl. 

5. Death and disposal of the dead.— 'Fhe Mco 
bury their dead. The watch by the corpse con 
sists of three days’ feasting and dancing ; the chil 
dren of the deceased invite him to join in the ban 
quets, and even slip a piece of food between his 
teeth. Ry the side of the corpse, which is dre.ssed 
in new clothes and fixed in an upright position ti 
a wall of the hut, a de.ad dog, killed for the purpose 
is placed. The two are bound together by a strip 
of paper going from the dog’s mouth to the dea<' 
man’s wrist. The dog’s duty is to guide hi: 
master in the other world. The coffin and th 
body are taken to the grave separately ; the bod> 
is carried on a litter and is followed by the sorcerer 
the family, and some friends, while guns are fire( 
to frighten the evil spirits. When the grave i 
filled in, the litter is broken over it, some foot 
(which must be renewed for several days) is place< 
on the tomb, and the funeral-procession returns b 
a banquet at the deceased’s house. 


V. Lolo .—The Lolo, a j)e()j)le almost cmt.ainly 
riginaling in the Rrahmaputra valley, are about 
:30() in number in Tongking and live chietly in the 
^gion of Bao-Lac. 

1. Physical characteristics. —Of niedimn height, muscular 
u(f well built, with Hue regular features and a coj)i.('r roiu- 
Icxinu, they recall to the Westcru mind the Bohemians of 
'.uropc. They are luxurioiis and indolent, niarr\ing only 
luong themselves ; but their race is degenerating through the 
i.se of opium. Their chief foods arc* rice, maize, vegcl.ahles, 

gourds, meat being reserved for festivals. They make 
hoi irom fermented maize. They use no betel and very 
ttle tohaeeo, hut indulge in 0 ]>inm to excess. 

Their houses are built on piles in the rieh villages; in i)Oor 
llages they are w’retched Imts plac(*d on the ground. In 
re.'^H the Lolo re.scmbh! the Chinese or the Thd according to 
>cality, but their garments (those of the women in j)articular) 
.re shorter and much more elaborately embroidered. The 
jolo are great agriculturists and hunt and fish a little. 

2 . Religion.— Their beliefs and [isyebical life 
•ary aeeording as their villages are next a Tai, 
.Ian, or Meo elan. Their ebief cult aj)peais to be 
bat of evil siiirits, and they countenance ancestor- 

orsbip, theoretically. 'Fhey also have the story 
f the Hood and the survival of their ancestors in a 
umpkin. 

3. Marriage. — Marriage, which takes place 
ui ing the night, comjirises no religious ceremonies, 
ait simply banquets and dances. After marriage 
be wife lives only two or three nights with her 
usband, and then returns to her jiarents until 
Tegnancy privileges her to take her jilace in her 
lusband’s home. Marriage by capture is prac- 
dscil, the captor paying a double dowry. Adultery 
s punished by the death of both ollenders. I’oly- 

gamy exists only in theory. 

4 . Birth.—The rites connected with birth have 
tio peculiarities among the Lolo. Adojition is of 
'requent occurrence, either by free consent or as 
the result of a bargain, ami is the occasion of 

reat festivities. 

5 . Death and disposal of the dead.— Burial takes 
,.lace, without ceremony and in presenc.e of rela- 
1 /ives only, three days after death. For nine days 
n the case of a man, eight for a woman, and six 
or a child, the family keep a fire burning on the 
:omb, and after that take no more trouble. Certain 
:,rihes exhume the dead, after one or three years, 
with great piomp, and put tlie head or all the hones 
into a little wooden box, which is then placed on a 
neighbouring rock, where the survivors can see 

t while at work. Their ancestor-worship is very 
crude. The place of the tablet is often taken by a 
rejire-sentation of the dead made from an orcliis 
stem and little hits of paper, placed against a par¬ 
tition or between the wail and the roof of tlie nut. 

6. Tabu.—Women after puberty are forbidden 
to eat pork, chicken, duck, or dog, and must not 
even cook tbeir food in dishes which have been 
used for preparing these foods ; hence the neces¬ 
sity of two fire-places and two utensils in a Lolo 
house. 

VI. Muoeg or 71/0^. — The Muong or Mon 
are an ethnic group centring in the province of 
IIoa-Binh. They are of uncertain origin, but 
apjiear to he closely connected with the Annamese, 
whom they resemble strongly in physical type, 
dre.ss, and customs. Their religion is a develop¬ 
ment of the popular animism of the Annainese. 

It should he noted that in one thing they are 
very dillerent from the Annamese : among the 
Muong the relations between the sexes before 
marriage are very free. Whenever a girl becomes 
pregnant, her family and that of her seducer are 
made to pay a line to the village. As among 
the Annamese, the blood-test is applied when the 
father of a child denies his paternity. Marriage 
is celebrated according to the Annamese rites. 
Accouchement lakes place on a camp-bed under 
which the usual fire is Kept burning, and the house 
is marked to outsiders, after the delivery, in the 
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same way as among the Annamcse. The 
is buried underneath the house itself, 
are buried in accordaiiee with the Annarnese rites. 
The cor})se is placed in a cofliu made from a hollow 
tree-trunk and set up in front of one of the doors 
of the hut. Outside, and facing it, tliere stands 
on a bamboo tri])od a basket containing a little 
dog killed for the j)urpose, some rice, alcoliol, and 
incense-sticks. A s[)ccial cord binds the tripod to 
the coffin. After the cofhn has been let down and 
tlie grave filled in, a wide-mouthed jar is emptied 
near the stone wldch marks the po.sition oi the 
dead man’s head ; and, if rain-water comes and 
fills this jar again, it shows that the grave has 
been well chosen and it brings a thousand blessings 
to the survivors. The bodies of the quan-lnng 
(village chiefs) are kept, it appears, for three 
years before burial in front of the ancestral altar ; 
a long bamboo tube leading from the hermetically- 
.sealed coffin right up beyond the roof of the hut 
preserves the hut from mephitic vapours. 

VII. KEU-LAO.—'n\ii Keu-Lao, of whose origin 
and customs we know next to nothing, form an 
ethni(! group of seven families in the neighbourhood 
of Dong'-Vdu. 

Vfll. La-tchi, — The La tchi or J.a-ti are , 
nhout twenty in number and live in the village of 
Chi Ka, near the up})er valley of the Son^-Chay. 
Though rescinhliiift the Annaiuese of the delta in 
physical type, they claim to be aboriginals. They 
are very )ittle known and seem to live like the 
Meo. Their characteristic trait is'their abstention 
from pork, the diet par excellence of the Far East, 
because, they say, their orphaned ancestors were 
fed by a sow. 

LiTERATCRB.—E. Luoet de Lajonqui^re, Ethno(jraphie du 
Tonkin septentrional. . Paris, lOCO ; A. Boijifacy, ‘ContcH 
popalaires des Mans de Tonkin,’in BvlL de i'Ecole fr.d'Ext.- 
Or. ii, [1902] 2aS-279, ‘ fetude sur lea lan^ues parU^es par lea 
populations de la Ifante-Uivi^re Claire,’ ib. v. [1905] 30(3-327; 

A. Ch^on, * Notes stir les MuonK' de la province de Soritay,’ ib. 

V. .328-367 : E. Dig-net, Etxcde de la langtie. Tax, Hanoi, 1896, 

Ijes Montagnards du Tonkin, I’aris, 1908. 

ANTOINK CAI5ATON. 

TONGUE. — I. Physiology. — The e.s.sential 
organ of taste is ‘the mucous membrane wliich 
covers the tongue, especially its back part, and 
the hinder j)art of the palate.’^ Here are found 
certain cells, arranged in group.s which are known 
as ‘ taste-buds ’ and are connected with twm cranial 
nerves. Sen.satioii.s of taste are intermingled with 
accom[)anying sensations of touch, and often of 
smell. ^ 


, placenta pihnitive tl.onKl.t i.s obviously j".};''' 
'/he .lead laculty of speech, to which ‘tfontnhutesO^ether 
with the throat and lips, in the modulation of the 
voice That vibration of the vocal cords wdiich is 
called ‘voice’ is modihed by the varying shape of 
the resonant chamber formed by the mouth, riie 
tongue, however, is not indispensable to si)ce(;li ; 
Huxley refers to a case in wdiicb conversation 
remained quite intelligible though the tongue had 
been completely amputated. _ 

2 . Localization of psychical function.—lhis 
characteristic of primitive thought concerning the 
physical organs ^ is freciuently illustrated by 
primitive practices in regard to the tongue. 
Since the nervous system and the minuter struc¬ 
tures of the tis.sues w'ere unknowm to the ancients, 
the tongue was thought to possess an inherent 
faculty of siieech, as something residing in it, so 
that the faculty or its special qualities could be 
transferreil by acquisition or assimilation of the 
tongues of specially gifted animals or men. 

Thu 3 , among the TlingiW of Alaska, the chief of the spirits 
sends the candidate (or shamanism ‘ a river-otLcr, in the tongue 
of wliich animal is supjiosed to be hid the whole power and 
secret of sharndnism. ... If, however, the spirits will not visit 
the would-be shaman, or give him any opportunity to get the 
ottc'r-t'Ongiie as described above, tlie neophyte visits the tomb 
of A dead .shanidn, and keeps an awful vigil over night, holding 
in his Jiving mouth a finger of the deiwl man or one of his teeth ; 
tills constrains the spirits very powerfully to send the necessary 
olter.'^ ‘In lloheinia the tongue of a male snake, if cut from 
the living animal on St. George’s Eve and placed under a 
pi'rson’s tongue, will confer the gift of eloijuence.’^ ‘A North 
American Indian thought that Iirandy must be a decoction of 
hearts and tong-ues, '‘because,” said lie, “after drinking it I 
fear nothing, and I talk wonderfully,”In H.E. Australia 
‘ one of the W’akolbura was observed to take the tongue out of 
a certain grey-and-white lizard called Htingah, and give it to 
his little son, a child of about thirteen months old, and ^ave as 
a reason for doing so that after eating the tongue his child 
would soon be able to talk.’ 5 ‘ When a cliild is late in learning 

to speak, the Turks of L-entral Asia will give it the tongues of 
certain birds to eat.’ ® The converse is illustrated by the belief 
that the saliva of a queen touching the tongue of a bird gave it 
human speech.7 Among the Nubians, ‘ before the tongue of 
any animal is eaten, the tip is exit off; on human analogy they 
believe that “ here is the seat of curses and ill-wishes.” ’« It is a 
common custom of hunters to out out the tongues of animals 
that they have killed. Perhaps ‘ the removal of the tongues is 
sometimes a precaution to prevent the gh.i.sts of the creatures 
from telling their sad fate to their sympathising comrades, the 
living animals of the same sort, who would naturally he 
frightened, and so keep out of the hunter’s way.’y The 
cannibal practice of eating the toneme of a slain enemy ii 
partly ha.sed on the idea that the loe^alized qualities are in this 
way acquired. 

3 . Ordeals.—The idea of tlie localization of 
psychical function and its ethical qualities under¬ 
lies 


lies dill'erent forms of the tori'Uie-ordeal. 


‘ There appear to be distinct terminal organs for hitter tastes, 
for sweet tastes, (or acid tastes, for salt tastes, and possibly for 
other tastes, all differing from the terminal organs for tactile 
sensations, and from the structures, whatever they may be, 
which are concerned in general sensibility.’-'* 

Modern knowled<j;e of the physiology of taste 
began (166.5) with Malpighi (1628-94), who 
employed the newly invented mi(rosco}>e.^ The 
.sense of taste was grouped by Aristotle under that 
of touch, both operating only through immediate 
contact.® Pliny notes that the human palate also 
I)osse.sses the sense of taste, and he gives many 
detail.s about the variety in the tongues of 
animals.® An Anglo-Saxon leech-book, in pre¬ 
scribing ‘ for men in wlioin the string under the 
tongue is badly swollen,’ .says that ‘through the 
string first every disorder cometh on the man.’’ 
But the cliief significance of tlie tongue for 

1 T. II. H uxley, lyessons in Elementary Physiology^ new ed., 
London, P.luO, p. 364. 

'•( O. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^, London, 1904, p. 
196. 

8 M. Foster, A Ti’xt-book of Physiology^, pt. iv., London. 

1900, p. 1519. 

^ M. Foster, Lectures on the Hist, of Physiology, Cambridge, 

1901, pp. 94, KMl. 

5 f)e Anima, bk. ii. ch. 10. « UN xi. 37. 

7J. F. Payne, English Medicine Amilo-Saxon Times, 
Oxford, 1904, i>. 1.6 1. 


I^ady Anne Blunt records an interesting case of this in connex¬ 
ion with a dispute as to the parentage of a child : * The matter, 
as all such matters are in the desert, was referred to arbitration, 
and the mother’s assertion was nut to the test by a live coal 
being placed upon her tongue.’h Here the original thought 
seems tx) have been that the* truth would he elicited when the 
inherent falsehood of the tongue was, if necessary, burnt out. 
Similarly, in case of theft among certain W. African tribes, use 
is made of a needle which the operator ‘ thrusts through the 
tongue of each nieinher of the household In succession, to dis¬ 
cover the thief, it being believed that it will fail to pierce the 
tongue of the person who committed the theft.’ i’-* 

Reference to the tongue-ordeal among E. African natives was 
recently made in the British House of Commons: *A native 
chief was investigating a case of cattle tlieft in the presence of 

I See art. Bonv, vol. ii. p. 7.65 ff. 

2iVR iii. 147, (juoted by IL Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
London, 1.S73-1910, i. 266 n. 

8 UIP, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 270. 

* Jb. p. 147. 6 Howitt, p. 402. 

0 GIP, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 147, 

7 LP i. 97. 

«E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 111. Tlie 
thrusting out of the tongue in derision or contempt (Is 57^; 
Livy, vii. 10 ; Cicero, de Oratore, ii. 66 [266]) may be in origin 
a concentrated curse. 

** GIP, j)t. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii, 269 f., 
where numerous examples and parallels will be found, 

® J. Rohinsohn, Die Psychologic der Naturvblker, Leipzig 
1896, j.p. 64, 67. 

II A Pilorimage to Nejd^, Ix)ndon, 1881, i. 10. 

A. B. Ellis, 'The Tshi-Speaking l^coples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1S,S7, p. 201. 
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the District Oomralssioner, Mr. Dundas. The chief called on 
the accused, one of his people, to go through the native form of 
ordeal by fire, by licking a hot knife. Mr. Dundas did not 
prohibit this procedure, but took care that the knife was not 
sufficiently heated to burn the tongue of the accused.'^ An 
ordeal of a different kind is undergone by the inedlcine-man in 
certain tribes of Central Australia. The tongue is mysteriously 
mutilated, and ‘remains throughout life perforated in the 
centre with a hole large enougn to admit the little finger .’2 
Rut this may rather be an example of the frequent practice 
of mutilating an organ before its special use in order that it 
may be used with Impunity (cf. circumcision, etc., at puberty). 

4. Religious usages.— The tongue is not often 
named as a separate oll'ering in the rites of 
sacrifice. 

The Homeric Greeks concluded a feast by casting the tongues 
of the victims upon the fire, over which they poured the drink- 
ofYering.s ‘ According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victims were assigned by the Greeks to Hermes, as the god of 
speech, or to his human representatives, the heralds.’^ The 
Yaiut made a special sacrifice, for a sick man’s recovery, of 
tongue, heart, and liver, consuming the rest of the meat them- 
seRes.® In the horse-sacrifice of the shamanists of N. Asia the 
tongue of the sacrificed animal is torn out (in order to make its 
8i)int dumb under the shaman’s control ?).« 

iloney was placed on the tongue of one who was 
being initiated into Mithraism, as was the custom 
with newly-born infants ; we may compare with 
this the ceremonial tasting of milk and honey by 
those being bajitized into the Ciiri.'^tian faith.In 
this connexion may he noticed the miracle of 
healing ascribed to Martin of Tours, wrought by 
anointing the tongue of a dumb girl with oil after 
exoicisni.^ 'I’lio wide-spread rule <>f .silence {q.v.) 
during particular religious ceremonies falls beyond 
the scope of this article, hut ( ho idea of the local¬ 
ization of function probably iindoilies the Indian 
usage recorded by Devendranatli 'Tagore: 

‘ On auolher elephant sat the Rajaguru (religious preceptor of 
the Raia) dressed m the ascetic’s brick-coloured robe, and silent. 
He bad bis tongue encased in wood, lest ho should speak .’10 

5. Penalties. —In the light of these illustrations 
of the fundamental idea of localized function (or 
‘dilTused consciousness’), we may hotter under¬ 
stand certain barbarous mutilations widely 

)ractised by way of penalty or revenge. These 
lave often survived into times relatively more 
civilized than thost; of their origin, when tlie idea 
tliat first prompted them has been lost, viz. the 
idea of penalizing the guilty organ in which the 
original evil resides. 

The Laws of yammurabi enacted that in certain cases an 
adopted son denying his new parents was to have his tongue 
c-ut out.il According to 2 Mac., when the seven brethren were 
being tortured, tiic king ‘commanded to cut out the tougue of 
him that had been their spokesman ’ (7^). Judas Maccjabams, 
‘cutting out the tongue of the impious Nicanor, said that he 
would give it by pieces to the birds' (15!^). Maximus and two 
(jther opponents of Monothelotism were dra^^ged from Rome 
to Constantinople, where their tongues and right hands were 
cut off, before they were driven into exile.Blasphemy for the 
fifth time was punished by excision of the tongue, ac^cording 
to a law (1347) of Philip of Valois (12U3-135U).'3 Evagrius writes 
of the heretic Ncstorius : ‘ I learn from one who wrote an 
account of his demise, that when his tongue had been eaten 
through with worms, he departed to the greater and everlasting 
judgment which awaited him.’14 The instinct which doulitless 

1 As reported in the Manchester Guardian of (ith May 1914. 

2 Spencer-Gillen^, pp. 023-625, with accompanying photograpli. 
A Hebrew name for an enchanter is ‘ a master of the tongue ’ 
(Ec IQU). 

3 Od. iii. 333-341. 

4 GB-^, pt. v., of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 270, 

where references will be found. 

6 F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist, of Religion’^, London, 
1902, p. 146. 

6 W. Radloff, Au8 Sibirien’^, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 28. 

7 F. Cutuont, Les MysUres de Mithra^, Brussels, 1913, p. 162. 

8 ii. 388>'. 

» Sulpicius Severus. Dial. iii. 2 ; cf. Mk 7'^^. 

^0 The Autobiography of Maharashi Devendranath Tagore, 
Eng. tr., London, 1914, p. 181. 

11 0. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, 
Edinburgh, 1903, p. 42, § 192 ; cf. 8. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses 
and the Code of Ifammurabi, London, 1903, p. 134. 

W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, Edinburgh, 
1908, p. 130. 

1 * Fernand Nicolay, Uist. des croyances, superstitions, moeurs, 
usages et coutuines (selon le plan du Dicalogue), Paris, 1902, i. 
880 (numerous other examples given). 

14 UE i. 7. 
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created this legend worked also in Fulvia’s savage ev'Alon, when 
she thrust her needle through the tongue of her dead enemy, 
Cicero.i * The Clarendon Papers, quoted by Southey, state that 
at Henley-on-Thames, as late as 1646, it was ordered that a 
woman’s tongue should be nailed to a tree, for complaining of 
the tax levied by Parliament.'2 

6 . ‘Figurative’ usages.—The selected evidence 
already given will prepare us to recognize a deeper 
meaning in many phrases of ancient literature 
which the modern mind is apt to dismiss as simply 
figurative and poetical. The Biblical usages will 
sutliciently illustrate this. The quality of ‘a 
hackbiting tongue’ is as inherent as that of ‘an 
angry countenance ’ (Pr ; a lying tongue hates 
those that it wounds (‘2()'^); the tongue devises 
wickedness, like a sharp razor (Ps 52^); Job asks 
more literally than most readers suppose, ‘ Is there 
injustice on my tongue?’ (6**°). The Servant of 
Jahweh declare.s that his Master has given to him 
the disciple’s tongue, that he may know how to 
help the w'eary by his words (Is 50‘). In the 
Mi ‘ssianic future the tongue of the stammerers 
will he prompt to sjieak jilainly (32^), the tongue of 
the enemies of Lsrael will consume away in their 
mouth (Zee 14*-). The tongue is not named in the 
well-known narrative of Isaiah’s call (Is 6), hut the 
cleansing of his lips by the live coal illustrates the 
principle of the localization of psychical function. 
So in the N'T, when the tongue is said to delile the 
whole body, and to he a restless evil, full of deadly 
jioi.vm (Ja 3®- “), there is a hidden intensity of 
meaning derived from primitive thought. The 
importance of this is seen in regard to such a 
phenomenon as the ‘gift of tongues,’^ whicli 
implies that the local and quasi-indepeiulent organ 
lias been taken po.ssession of by the Spirit of God. 
This is more dithcult for the modern mind to con¬ 
ceive sympathetically than it was for tlie ancient, 
largely because we have lost toucli with the idea 
of the localization of psychical function and etliical 
attributes, and liave replaced it by that of the 
cerebral centralization of consciousness. 

Litrratijrk.— J. G. Frazer, GB^, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, Ixindon, 1912, ii. 269f. (where a number of 
primitive practices in retfard to the tongue arc culletded in 
a long footnote); J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of Jaines^, do. 
1910, pp. 219-221, discusses the ethical aspects of the use and 
abuse of the tongue. See also H. Wheeler Robinson, art. 

‘ Tongue ’ in/OAC’. H, WHF-ELER UOBINSON. 

TONGUES.— See Charismata. 

TONSU RE.— Tonsure is the shaving or cutting 
of the hair after a particular fashion as a sigii of 
n^ception into the clerical order and to the jirivi 
leges pertaining thereto. As a rite it is prejiara 
tory to the reception of holy orders, and is ad¬ 
ministered by the bishop or uy a mitred abbot or 
liy certain privileged [uiests in whom its adininis- 
tiation has been vested by the pope. At first it 
was part of the ceremony of oruination, but was 
siqiarated from it towards the end of the 7th 
century. The origin of the tonsure is oh.scmre, hut 
from passages in the Fathers it is clear that long 
hair in men was considered elleniinate or worse, 
and this was particularly true in the case of 
monks. Kpiplianius censures some Mesopotamian 
monks for tlieir long hair against the rule of the 
(Jiurch, and Jerome is particularly indignant at 
the custom.* A monk’s hair had thus to be cut 
short, though not shaven, as this was the custom 
wdtli the priests of Isis.® The earliest tonsure was 
probably no more than a close cutting of the hair 
of the entire head, thoutdi this may liave become 
a shaving of the w'hole head after the manner of 

1 C. Merivale, Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, new ed., 
London, 1904, iii. 206. 

2 t;dward Eggleston, The Beginners of a Nation, London, 
1897, p. 67. 

3 See art. Charismata, vol. iii. p. 370. 

4 Epiph. flair. Ixxx. ; Jerome, F;>. xxii. 'ad Eustoch.,’ § 28. 

!> Herod, ii. 86 ; Martial, xii. 20. 
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the Naziritos and those ur).lei‘ a vow (Nn 6^®, Ac 
21'^*).^ It may also ha\'e Ihm'ii adopted by monks 
as a symbol of a penitc^nlial life, since penitents 
had their liair shorn. Tliis is the Eastern form of 
tonsure, or that of St. rani. Hede tells how 
Theodore of Tarsus, before^ liein^ consecrated by 
Pope Vitalian in A.n. Ctts, waited four months for 
his hair to ^^row, that it mi;^ht be shorn into the 
sliape of a crown (the second or Western form of 
tonsure, or St. Peter's), ‘ for he had the tonsure 
of St. Paul the apostle, after the manner of the 
Eastern pe<>j)le.’^ The P<‘trine tonsure consists in 
leavin*^ oJiily circlet of hair round a shaven crown, 
this symbolizing the crown of thorns or the crown 
of Christ’s royal priesthood. It had <!isplaced the 
Pauline form in the West, and is first mentioned 
by Cregory of Tours (6th cent.), and was worn by 
IVpe Cregory the Great (A D. 590-604), who sent 
Augustine to England.^ It is oriicred in the 41st 
canon of the Council of 'Toledo (A.D, 633) -that 
all clerics must sh.ave tlic \\ hole fronf. part of the 
head, ami leave behind only a cir<mbar crown ’ (»f 
hair on the lower part. While tonsure arose as a 
monastic custom, it was soon adof)ted by all ebugy, 
pro))ably before the end of the 6(h cent., and the 
Qiiinisext Council of 692 a|ipointH it for such lesser 
orders as readers and singers. 

A third fortn, that of St. dohn—or of St. James, 
as its upholders (daimed -se(*ms to have been 
peruliar to the Celtic Church, and oc<';ision(*d great 
controversy with the missionaries from Pome, wJio 
were astonished to find it in use in Hiitain, and 
vigorously combated its use. Neverthele.ss it 
con tin 116(1 to be used long after the Synod of 
Whitby (A.D. G64), wdjich decid(‘d against it. 
W'liat pretdsely it.s nature uas i.s unc<‘rtain. The 
Irish Druids are known to have us(al a tx)nsure, 
perhaps denoting servitude to the gods, as it wa.s 
(mstomary for a warrior to vow his hair to a 
divinity if victory were granted him.'* The 
Druidic tonsure seems to have c(jnsisted in cutting 
all the hair on the anterior part of the head from 
ear to ear, c.xcei)L a small ji;it( h at the foreliead.® 
This was looked upon a.s the tonsure of Simon 
Magus, regarded as the archdruid or Magu.s. It 
has been thought that the Celtic Christian tonsure 
resembled this and was retained through national 
feelings. Pnit there was apparently some dilTer- 
ence, possibly slight, and it is hardly likely that, 
while otbwT Ilruidic observances were banned, this 
would be retained. Two views are held regarding 
the Celtic Christian tonsure. (1) It left the hair 
long at the back, the upper part of the front being 
shaved »o as to leave a band of hair round the 
forehead from ear to ear,^ This view was first 
mooted by Thomas Innes, who .says : 

‘The tonsure of the Scots was not fully round and did not 
reach the hindenuost part of the head, and therefore resembled 
a crescent or semi-circle.' 7 

(2) All the front of the head was shaved, to a 
line from ear to ear, beliind which the hair was 

1 And also as a mark of servitude to Qod, since Roman and 
Greek slaves had their heads siiaven. 

Bede, UK iv. 1. 

Greg. Vilce Patrum, xvii.; Joannes Diac. S. Oregorii Magni 
Vita, in PL Ixxv. 230. 

Adamnan, Life of St, Colurnba, ed. W. Reeves (‘ Historians 
of Scotland'), Edinburgh, 1874, p. ‘.>.37 ; J. II. Todd, St. Patrick: 
his Life and Mission, Dublin, 1S(')4, p. 455 ; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, I.ondon, I9u.3, i. 234 ; J. Rliys, 
The Origin and Growth of Religion as illnstraied by Celtic 
Heathendom (UL), Ijondon, 1888, p. 213, Celtic Britain^, do. 
1908, p. 7.3 f. 

^ L. Gongaud, Les Chr^tienUs celtiques, Paris, 1911, p. 198, 
quoting MS Cotton, Otho E, xii. fol. 112^, 

® J. Dovvden, ‘ An Examination of Original Documents on the 
Question of the Form of the C’eltic Tonsure,’ Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xxx. [1895-96] 32.5 ff. ; John 
Smith, ‘de Tonsura Cloricorum,’ Appen(lix to Bede, HE (PL 
xcv. 827 f.). 

7 Civil and Kccles. Hist, of Scotlayid, A.D. 80-818 (Spalding 
Club Publications, xx.), Aberdeen, 1853. 


grown.^ Each of these forms has strong sup¬ 
porters, but the former is probably conlirmed by 
Ceolfrid’s account of his di.scussion with Adamnan, 
who wore the Celtic tonsure, and to whom he said ; 

‘ You who think you are advancing to the crown of life whicli 
has no end, why do you wear on your head the representatioa 
of a crown wiiich has an end, os Simon Magus did ? His 
tonsure rcseinhlcd a crown in front but on closer inspection 
was seen to be imperfect.’ 

The adherents of the Petrine ton.sure generally 
ascribed the origin of the Celtic to Simon Magu.><, 
by way of con tern [d , or, for the .same reason, to 
tlie .swine-herd of King Loigaire MacNeill.^ At 
an earlier time St. Patrick, who was tonsured after 
the then prevailing Koman manner, viz, the wliole 
head shorn, tried to induce its adoption, but 
ai)parently in vain.'* According to Pede, the 
community at Iona and the others subject to it 
accepted the Petrine tonsure about A.D. 716, but 
other Britons did not conform then.® The Celtic 
tonsure, carried by emigrant Britons to Armorica, 
wa.s known there in the 9tli century. 

The Latin form of ton.sure with regulars l(‘aves 
often no more than a circlet of hair ; with seculars 
it i.s smaller. According to the »Synod of Placentia 
(A.D. 1388), it was to be of the breadth of three 
lingers. Once the ton.snro has been received, it 
must always he retained. 

Litkratcrk. — Besides the works cited, see E. Mart^ne, df 
Antiiniis Kcclesiae Hitihus, Venice, 1783; artt. ‘Torisur’ in 
PIin\ and in H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Kirchenlexicon'^, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1882-1901. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

TONSURE (Buddhist).—There is no mention 
of tonsure, and no regulation as to the method to 
be adopted in wearing or not wearing the hair, 
in the ‘227 original i nles of the IJnddhi.st order of 
mendicants. But in the Khindhakas, or collection 
of subsidiary and sn])plemental rules, comnleted 
at tl»e end of the lirst century after the Buddha’s 
death, we find tlie following paragraphs : 

1. ‘ You arc not, O Bhikkhus, to wear long hair. Whosoever 
does 80 , shall he guilty of a minor breach of the regulations 
(/.<?. of a dukkala], I allow 3 ’ou, O Bhikkhus, hair that is two 
months old, or two inchc.s Imig.’ 

2. ‘You are not, O Bl)ikkhu8, to smooth the hair with a 
comb, or with a 8nak<‘’H hood [i,e. with an ivory instrument 
80 shaped], or with the hand held in that shape, or witli pomade, 
or with hair-oil.’ . . . 

8. ‘ I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of razors, of a hone to 
jharpen the razors on, of powder prepared with Sipapka-gum 
to prevent them rusting, of a sheath to hold them in, and of all 
the apparatus of a barber.' , 

4. ^ You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have the hair of your heads 
or on your face cut by barbers, nor to let it grow long.’ . . . 

6. 'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have your hair cut off with 
a knife.’ ® 

We should not draw, from the fact of these 
paragraphs being found among the subsidiary 
rules, any conclusion tliat they belong to a later 
time than the original rules. The subsidiary rules 
refer quite often to what were evidently older 
customs in the order, and only legalize and give 
authority to practices already followed, thougli 
not mentioned in the older rules. But we should 
notice in the first place that there is no mention 
of scissors. The reason of this is curious ; scissors 
had not then been invented. This is confirmed 
by an exception to rule 5 above. If a hhikkhu had 
a sore on the head, and the hair round it could 
not be removed by a razor, then a knife might be 
used.'^ In this case no doubt, if scissors had been 

I Reeves, Introd. p. cxiv ; Todd, p. 487 ; Bede, v. 21. 

3 The tonsure here referred to was a mere segment with a half 
circlet of hair in front and the hair worn full behind. 

Bede, v. 21 ; Rhys, Celtic Britain^, p, 74 ; Gougaud, p. 197. 

4 A. W. Hoddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1869-78, ii. 292, 328. 

® Bede, v. 22. 

8 Vinaya, ii. 107, 134, tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. 69 f.. 138f. 

7 The word satthaka ( Vin. ii. 116) has been rendered ‘ scissors' 
by Sten Konow, JPTS, 1909, p. 66. But this cannot be »‘ght 
See Buddhagho^a as quoted in Vinaya Texts, iii. 90. 
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then known in the Ganges valley, their use would 
have been allowed, at least as an alternative.' 

The inoinbers of the order, we see, were to be 
shaven, not only on the face, but all over the head ; 
and the shaving had to be performed, not by a 
barber, but by fellow-members. Why was this 
the rule? Undoubtedly because this was the 
custom previously followed by the religieux be¬ 
longing to tlie other orders that we know to have 
been older than the Buddha’s time. It was only 
natural that men who had devoted themselves 
to the higher life, and whose main duty was the 
learning bv heart and the repetition of texts 
dealing witii the higher life as they conceived it, 
Hhould have thought it becoming to themselves 
to avoid, not only the use of fashionable clothing, 
but also the elaborate hair-dressing tlien habitually 
used by men of the world. The medallions carved 
in bas-relief on the stone railings round the 
Bharhut tope may serve as illustrations of these 
turban-like arrangements, in which strips of 
brocaded cloth are intertwined with the hair (left 
long), the faces being clean shaven.^ d’hough the 
sculptures are later in date, earlier texts conlirin 
the general style by descriptions ambiguous with¬ 
out the help of such illustrations. 

There is one passage in a very early text, about 
the same age as the live paragraphs, which confirms 
the suggestion that those paragrai)hs probably give 
us the earliest customs as to shaving followed in 
the order. That is Dlgha^ i. 90, in thoi Anibattha 
Sattanta^ where a Brahman, reviling the adherents 
of the new movement, and in fact referring to the 
Buddha himself, calls them ‘shavelings, sham 
friars, the ofl-scouring of our kinsman’s heels.’^ 
It is clear that, in the view of the compilers of 
this passage, the members of the order had their 
heads shaven. Another such passage is preserved 
in the popular anthology called Dhammapacla, 
264, which says : ‘ Not by his shaven crown is one 
a samaha' (a member of any order of rdigieux, a 
‘religious’), if he be irreligious. It should be 
noticed that the technical word used is not bhikkhu 
(a member of the Buddhist order), but samahay 
which included non-Buddhist orders also. 

In the much later legend of the Great Renuncia¬ 
tion—it is at least about seven centuries later 
than the event which it purports to relate—we 
are told that the first act of the future Buddha 
after he had ‘ gone forth ’ was : 

‘Taking his sword in his right hand, and holding the plaited 
tresses of his hair, and its twisted decoration with his left, he 
cut them off. So his h.air became two inches long, and lay 
close to his scalu curling from the right, and so it remained his 
life-long ; and his beard the sarae.’^ 

Now the oldest representations of the Buddha 
that we possess — the so-called Gneco-Buddhist 
bas-reliefs and statues—are an endeavour to re¬ 
produce the coiffure thus described. This story, 
therefore, as to the imperfect form of the tonsure 
habitually followed by the Buddha himself, 
must have been credited, incredible as it seems 
to us, at the date of those sculptures, not only 
in the Ganges valley, but also beyond the present 
frontiers of India, in the extreme nortn-west. 
In the second place, the inventors of the story 
ascribe to the Buddha the belief that every 
religieux —not only Buddhists, for there were none 
then—should have the hair cut quite short. In 
other words, they claim a pre-Buddhist origin 
for the custom followed in the Buddhist order. 
Perhaps the whole episode is merely invented as a 
popular explanation of the odd rule as to two inches 
in the first of the five paragraphs quoted above. 

1 Vinayay ii. 134, tr. Vinaya Texts, iii. 139. 

3 See ngs. 21 and 22 in Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indiay 
pp. 94-97. 

^ The whole episode is translated in Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
y the Buddha, f. 112 ff. 

4 Jataka-niddna, p. 64 (vol. 1. of the Jdtaka, ed, Pausboll). 


At the present time the bhikkhu, in Burma, 
Siam, ami Ceylon hold theoretically to the tw(,- 
inch rule, but in practice never api)ear in public 
without the head and face clean shavim. 'fhc 
numerous sects of Buddhists in Tibet and iMongolia, 
China, and Japan have long ago forgotten, if they 
ever knew, the ancient rule. But wo have nc 
exact particulars as to when and where they have 
enacted and carried out any newer rules of their 
own. 

Litkraturk. — Vinaya Pi(.aka, ed. H. Oldenberg, f) vole., 
Ix)ndoti, 1879-83; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, 
Vinaya Texts, 3 vols.,Oxford, \HHih-S5 (SBt: xiii,, xvii., xx.); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indm (‘Story of the Nations’ ser.), 
London, nHJ3, DinUxiuesof the Bnddha, 'i vols., Oxford, 1899-1910 
(SBB ii., iii.) ; The ,/ataka, with ,ts donum ntary, ed, V. Fausbdll 
tr. Rhys Davids, Ix)ndon, 1877-97. i. 

1\ W. Buys Davids. 

TONSURE (Chinese).—i. Confucian.—Con¬ 
fucianism, being a system of (dhic.s, lias no jiriests 
or inonk.s. The tonsure is therefore unknown 
in it. 

2 . Buddhist.—(a) Monk.s. —'fhe Buddhist tonsure 
was brought into China by monks from India, 
'fhe whole head is shaved once a month or oftencr. 
With boys brought uj) in monasteries, being either 
dedicated by their parents to a religious life or 
bought by the monks fur that purpose, the tonsure 
takes, place early, but with others the age is often 
eighteen or twenty. At the reception of a novice 
the liturgy directs that the introducer of tlie 
candidate shall ask the chapter as.semhled tliat the 
tonsure may be granted. This acceded to, the vows 
are taken.' A rite which is apparently a constant 
sequel of the tonsure consists of tlie branding of 
the head with from three to eighteen small circular 
spots.^ A mulilation of one or more lingers is also 
.sometimes undergone. An explanation of tlie 
Buddhist tonsure given by some of th (3 Chinese 
is that it indicates the ‘desire to put away . . . 
everything of the world, so that the monk does not 
claim as his own even his hair.’® 

{b) Nuns. —Aspirants are received at the age of 
ten into the nunnery, and their novitiate continues 
till they are sixteen. During these years only the 
front part of the head is shaved, hut all the hair is 
shaved when they become nuns. A woman desir¬ 
ing to become a nun must obtain the consent of 
parents, husband, or guardians. 

* One of these must act as sponsor to her at the time of initia¬ 
tion and nmst hand the razor to be employed in shaving her 
head to the I’rioress who is to perforin the ceremony.’ 4 

3 . Taoist.—(a) Monks. —'I’aoist monks shave all 
about the crown, but the rest of the hair is allowed 
to grow long and is gathered together into a to}»- 
knot fastened by a wooden article like the back of 
a tortoise.® In some cases all the hair is allowed 
to grow.® 

{b) Nuns. —Taoist nuns do not shave their heads, 
but iiave their hair done up on the top of theii 
heads."^ 

4. Dislike of the tonsure.— Though Buddhism 
has henelited largely in the past from the favour 
of emperors, the tonsure has often been very ob¬ 
noxious to the governing classes in China, who 
doubtless took it as the outward sign of the celi¬ 
bate priesthood, which severs its connexion with 
the family, entirely against Chinese ideas of the 
paramount importance of domestic life. Memori¬ 
alists inveigh strongly against it. The following 
are instances: 

In A.i). 624, in a memorial to the emperor requesting the 
suppression of Buddhism, it was stated that it caused people to 


1 L. Wieger, Buddhisme chinois, Ho Kftn Fu, 1910, i. 151. 

S. Couling, Encyclopaedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1817, s.v, 
•Tonsure’ ; The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, ix. [1878] 181 ff. 

3 J. Doolittle, SiKiol Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, it ‘241 

4 H'oman’« Work in Chma, vii. [lS83j 2'7 ff. 

» W. Milne, in The Chinese Repository, xiii. [1844] 26. 

6 Doolittle, ii. 243. 

7 J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, 1. 104. 
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' shave ( hihr h 
The mcninria! 


., 1 , „„.i 

t Hays a^a 


Ik'fore U.e Western Tsin Dynasty 
[A D 2f)G-.S17J reiLaiea, tne ruling dv nasties enaeted strin^rent 
aw. bv Whirl, iht^ptoulc Of thr Kuitrhom were prevented 

from sliaviri'^ tlie lioad at pleasure.’ ‘ .... 

In A.i). i>;>h an ediet ttireat eneil severe punishment to those 
were ‘ shaved snrrepti I iously ’ without first obtaining per- 
initUion of their dislriet pretVet to beeome monks or nnns.^ 

In A.D. 1 h)S it was decreed that,, ‘ if any person surreptitiously 
took ttio tonsure to licconie a monk,’ he should be punished 
with a term of Jiard I.abour, and after that become a husband¬ 
man.4 


TJio del('iniination of the Chinese (government 
to keop (he tonsure as well as the age of receiving 
it under their control is seen in other enactments. 
Taoists are also mentioned in some of tliese (;ases.® 
F.ight blows was the punishment under the Manc.hu 
dynasty to Buddliist or 'Ihioist who in the one case 
took the tonsure and in the otlier did up his hair 
on his own account.** At the same time monks 
were not allowed to go alioiit without tlie tonsure, 
and pn[>il.s adojited by the Buddhist clergy had to 
he tonsured. 'I'liose in monasteric.s without the 
tonsure had to return to secular life, being neither 
monks nor laymen.^ This was tlie case also in A.D. 
1458 for those who had been tonsured after twenty, 
but the cul})rits were to be banished for life and 
in A.D. 1537 it was decreed that not only tho.se who 
jirivately shaved their heads, but also their parents, 
mdghboiirs, and helpers,^ wore to be punished. 

5 . Ridicule of the tonsure.—The ton.sure of the 
Ibiddhist lends itself to tlie derision of the Chine.se, 
who are very susceptible to anything that opens a 
way to mockery or banter. One term applied to 
the Buddhist monk is ‘ bald-headed ass,’ anotlier 
is ‘bald-headed thief.’As a further example of 
the way in wliich the shorn and shaven jiriest is 
despised may be instam'ed the curious custom of 
shaving tlie head of a young boy in order that the 
f.wil .spirits may think tliat he is of no consequence 
—in fact wortliless to tho parent.s—and tlius pass 
him by uninjured. Tlio hoy is then called ‘ Bud¬ 
dhist priest.’ The [ireseid writer saw an instance 
of this in the case of a neighbour’s son in Canton.** 

6 . The Manchu tonsure.—A species of tonsure 
was practised by every mal(! except monks in China 
under the Manclm rule of the country. The hair 
is now allow’ed to grow, instead of the greater part 
cf it being .shaved olK 

7 . Tonsure of children.—Young children’s heads 
are also .shaved to a large extent. 'Idie first shav¬ 
ing of an infant’s head, when a month old, often 
lias a religious cliarac(<;r, being done before an idol 
or the ancestral tablets.** 


liiTRRATUHK,—See the works referred to in the footnotes. 

J. Dyeii Ball. 

TONSURE (Hindu).— Chndd, ‘ tonsure,’is the 
name of an ancient rite in India, also calh’d 
'hfuldJcdi'finmti or chfuldkarina, vhaulam, which i.s 
performed on hoys, sometimes on girls also, and 
derive.s its name from the tuft of hair left on the 
top of the lioy’s head {c.hilda). According to the 
ancient rule, this rite is to be performed when the 
hoy is three years old, or, in the lower castes, in 
his fifth or seventh year. The hoy is dre.ssed in 
new clothes, and jihLced on his mother’s lap. A 
barber cuts liis hair wdtli a razor, wliile .sacred 
verse.s from the Veda are recited. The hair is 
thrown on a heap of cow’-dung, and afterwards dug 
into the ground (see HiJlehraridt, Rituallitterntur, 
Strassburg, 1897). It is interesting to note that this 
rite, as pointed out in Gerini’s monograph on the 
tonsure rite in Siam, has spread into Siam, together 

1 J. J. M. do Oroot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China, AiuHtordam, liio;!, p. 87. 

'•*//>. p. 8'c>. 3 76. p. 73f. 4 76. p. 8.3. 

lb. pp. 07, 114. 6 Ji)_ p, 100 ; also see p. 80. 

" 76. p. 114. 8 lb. 85. 9 //>. p. 88. 

0^ E. J. Dukes, Every-day Life in China, London, 1885, p. 183, 
and Hce also OhintHC-Ent^liHh dictionaries, 
n Also see (irav, i. 11‘2, note 1. 

12 Doolittle, i. i22f. 


with other Bnihnuuiical institutions. In India it 
has been invested with some Jegai iinportance, the 
Saii.skrit lawbooks stating that a hoy on whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been jierformed in the 
family of his birth is no longer capable of being 
afliliated to another person (.see dolly, Tagore Law 
Lectures, Calcutta, 1885). Tlie tonsure rite is 
carefully kcj)t by many castes of tlie present day, 
though the time of its fierformance varies. Thus 
the Kanoj Bnihinans of Poona perform the rite 
when a hoy is from .six months to two years old; the 
Lingayats, after a year ; the Vanis, at any time 
from six months to five years. Sometimes the chilil 
is taken to I he village temphi for the ceremony, )r 
after its jicrformance (see the Bombay Gazetteer', 
passim; llai Bahadur L. B. Nath, Hmduism, 
Meerut, 1899). d’he tonsure rite is supposed to 
belong to the common heirloom of Indo-European 
nations, hecau.se similar rites and superstitions 
occur in the Avesta of the Zoroa.strians, and, par¬ 
ticularly, among some Slavic nations, such as the 
Servians and Bohemians. 

liiTKiiATi'RK.—J. Kirste, ‘Indoprermanische Oebriiuche beirn 
Ilaarschrieidcn,' Analecta GraecUnsia, Graz, 1893; Potansld, 
Die Cenotwnie der Uaarschur bei den Slaven und Gennanen, 
Cra(;ow, 1890. J. JOLLY. 

TOPHET. — Although the OT references to 
Toohet, the scene of the Moloi’.h sacrifices in the 
Valley of Hinnom, leave no doubt as to its great 
importance in the popular religion of Judah in the 
period before the ndormation under Josiah, the 
place itself is mentioned only in the following 
places: 2 K 23*«, Is Jer 7****’ 19**’**• *’''*8. The 
similar word in Job 17® is clearly not to Ihj under¬ 
stood in this connexion. The original pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word, which is transliterated in the 
LXX Tdeped or Oacptt), is unknown, the Ma.soretic 
pronunciation in t his case, as in others, being due 
to the substitution of the vowels of ‘shame.’ 
Moreover, the etymology of the word is (]nite 
uncertain, and it cannot he detennined whether 
the final t i.s radical or is merely tlie feminine 
ending. In I.s indeed the form is which, 
if the text could he trusted, would he evidence of 
the former alternative, unless the word should he 
umlerstood as having a double feminine ending 
such as nipviif'; (Ps 3®). But against this .sn[)position 
is the fact that the word is construed as ruasciiline 
in its immediate context. In any case, since, Avitli 
the exception of Is 30®®, it always has the definite 
article or i.s capable of being so pointed, it i.s 
evident that it is not strictly a proper name. We 
may reasonably infer that there were several 
tophets, although we know only of the one which 
was situated in the Valley of Hinnom. 

Robertson Smith,* arguing from the fact that 
‘at the time when the word nen first apjiears in 
Hebrew, the chief foreign influence in Judjean 
religion was that of Damascus (2 K 16),’ sought to 
connect the word wil.h the Aramaic tfnya, which 
means a ‘ stand or tripod .set upon a fire ... of which 
we might, according to known analogies, have a 
variant tfdth. The corresponding Hebrew word 
is (for shfdth), which means an ashpit or 

dunghill, but primarily must have denoted the 
lireplace.’ But this exjilanation of the word by 
an Aramaic etymology takes for granted that the 
cult practised at the tophet, or at any rate the 
precise ritual of the cult, was a comparatively 
new-fangled thing in the 7th cent. B.C., and there 
are grave difliculties in such an assumption. Even 
if Aliaz did bring from Damascus a new contriv¬ 
ance for burning the children’s bodies, why should 
it have kept in Hebrew its Aramaic name, when 
the Hebrew language itself possessed the same 
word with the ordinary dialectic difference ? When 
the same king introduced in Jeru.salem the innova- 
1 The Religion of the Semites'^, p, 377. 
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tion of a great stone altar, it was called by the 
Hebrew word for ‘altar,’ not the Aramaic. More¬ 
over, it is extremely imnrobable that such a 
practice as the sacrifice or tlie first-born should 
nave been suddenly introduced into Jerusalem as 
late as the 8 th cent. R.c. When it is considered 
how hard debased superstitions have died in our 
own country—if indeed they are dead—we can 
understand the survival or even the recrudescence 
in Palestine of aboriginal superstitions, but not 
the adoption of so terrible a rite as human sacrifice 
by a peo[)le wlio had reached an altogether higher 
le\elof religion. The OT is unintelligible unless 
it is recognized that the population of Palestine 
in the days of the kings of Judah and Israel was 
not so homogeneous as later writers imagined it to 
have been, and that the true-born Israelites were 
in a minority. In a fusion of races there is, no 
doubt, a tenaency for the higher to be drawn down 
to the level of tne lower. When a man of fairly 
good intelligence, but not possessed of any strong 
religious convictions, marries a thoroughly super¬ 
stitious woman, it is the wife’s superstition rather 
than the husband’s intellect that will be the 
dominant factor in the household. And that the 
sacrifice of the first-born was a deeply-rooted 
fJanaanite cult is jmoved not only by the excava¬ 
tions at (lezer,^ but also by more than one passage 
in the OT. It is most signilicant that the K docu¬ 
ment of the Pentateucli rejtresents God as com¬ 
manding Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Gn 22‘^), and 
that the same document in its legislation (Ex 22'^^-) 
puts the first-born of men and cattle on exactly 
the same level, not reouiiing the redemption of 
the former as is orderecl in 34-^® (J). And that 
a law allowing, if not recpiiring, the sacrifice of 
the first-born was at one time issued in Jahwell’s 
name is evident not only from Ezk 20 -®^*, but also 
from Jeremiah’s protest (7^^; cf. 19®} that Jahwch 
had never commamled or contemj)lafed any such 
cult. Although Ahaz is the first Icing of Judah of 
whom it is detinitely stated that he sacrificed his 
lirst-borii, it would be unsafe to conclude that he 
was the first who actually did so ; for what had 
been done by earlier kings unheeded may well 
have called forth a vehement protest in the days 
of Isaiah. Certainly, if the stories of David re¬ 
corded in the books of Samuel are based on a 
sound tradition, and are not merely what later 
prophets of the non-reforming party thought 
David must have done, there Mould lie no difh- 
culty in suyiposing that even David had presided 
over tlie Moloch cult at the tophct in the Valley 
of Ilinnom. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that, as the story of the Kechabites 
proves, certain strata of the population remained 
till a late period aloof from and uncontaminated 
by the Canaanite elements, and it is doubtless these 
non-Canaanite elements that Ave ought to credit 
with the attempts made from time to time to 
abolish the worst of the i)re-Israelite superstitions 
wliich threatened to sw amp the religion of Jahweh. 
There is no rea.son to question the statements in 
the book of Kings that reforms were attempted in 
the days of Asa and of Jehoslianhat. 

While it is not improbable that the method of 
burning the bodies at the tophct in the Valley of 

1 That the skeletons found at Gezer belonged to children who 
had been sacrificed appears more natural than the explanation 
adopter! by J. G. Frazer pt. iv., Adonis, Altis, Osiris, 

r.ondon, 1914, i. 108 f.), nor is the ^eater ago of some of the 
children whose skeletons were found in Tell Ta'annek conclusive 
proof to the contrary. It is evident that the redemption of the 
first-born must have Ix'on a not uncommon custom before it was 
retjuired by law (Ex 34). Parents would endeavour to save 
their children by substituting some other victim, and, if all 
went well afterwards, would assume that the god had been 
satisfied In time of great distress, however, it would be im¬ 
agined that the god had not been contented with the substitute 
and demanded his real due. See art. Rkdemption. 


Ilinnom was the same as that axlojited elsewhere,^ 
it is by no means clear that either the cult itself or 
its ritual came from Damascus. It must not be 
overlooked that the tophct, or at any rate the 
)lace of the tophct, is called in Jer 19® 32’^® ‘tlie 
ligh places of the Baal.’ The point of Jer 7*‘ is 
that in the massacres w'hich may be expected 
corpses not slain in sacrifice wdll be buried at the 
tophct —proof of the impotence of the tophct sacri- 
lices to avert the divine wrath. 

Kobertson Smith, in discussing the meaning of 
Is 3(P, w'ritcs as follows ; 

* It appear.s that Tophet iiK ana a pyre, such as is prepared 
for a king. But the HebrewH tbemnelves did not burn their 
dead, unless in very exceptional cases, and burial was equally 
the rule among their PlKonician neighbours, as is plain from 
researches in their cemeteries, and api>areritly among all the 
Semites. Thus, when the prophet dc'seribes the deep and wide 
pyre “prepared for tlie king,” he does not draw his figure from 
ordinary life, nor is it conceivable that he is thinking of the 
human sacrifices in the valley of Ilinnom, a referetice which 
would bring an utterly discordant strain into the imagery. 
What he does refer to is a rite well known to Semitic religion, 
which w'as practised at Tarsus down to the time of Dio 
Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives in the Greek 
legend of Ileracles-Melcarth, in the story of Sardanapalus, and 
in the myth of <^ueen Dido .’2 

But surely at a time when sacrifices w’cre being 
olfered to Moloch, i.c. the king, at the tophet, a 
statement that a tophct luis been nreparea for a 
king must have suggested the riliutl of the Valley 
of Ilinnom ; the [irophet dechires with grim 
Hebrew' irony that a tophct has indeed been pre¬ 
pared for a king, only in this ease the king will 
be the victim ami not the reci}>ient of tlui sacrifice. 

How long tophets remained in Bales!iiie it is 
impossible to say. It is asserted (2 K 23'^') that 
the one in the Valley of Ilinnom was defied by 
Josiah ; but this statement occurs in a iiassage 
wliicli appears to be secondary, and, even if .Josiah 
tried to put a stop to the cult, there may liavc 
been a recrude.seence of it after his (loath ; and 
beyond the litnils of liis dimiriiitive kingdom it 
probably continued considerably hater. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see Avhy Jercmiali should have i>ublished 
his denunciation of the tophct in the fonrtli year 
of .Jehoiakiin, if it liad been abolished once for all 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah. And if, as .seems 
probable, Deuteronomy is to be dated in the Gtli 
cent. B.C., it is evident that as late as that time 
it W'as still necessary, at least in some parts of 
Palestine, to protest against the sacrilice of 
children (Dt 18^*^). Moreover, the prophecy in 
Is 3D, though based on a genuine ulteraneo of 
Isaiah, bears many evidences of having been 
modilied at a later date, and, if Assliiir here, as 
in and 19^'^* (cf. Ezr 6“-^), means the Seleucid 

empire, the king referred to in the ]>resent form of 
the passage may be Aiitiochus Epij)banes. It is 
certainly not impossible that in some outlying 
districts of Palestine, such as Ammon, Moab, or 
Edom, the cult associated with the tophets held its 
own down to the 2nd cent. B.C. 

Litkraturk.—S. D. F. Salmond, art. 'Tophet, Topheth,’in 
UDIi; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Remites'^, 
Ix)ndon, 1804. K. H. KeNNETT. 

tOrAh. —See Law. 

TORCH (Greek and Roman).—In common with 
other races, tlie Greeks and Romans lield many 
festivals at night, w'hen torchlight was a practical 

1 ‘The human holoraust is not burned on an altar, but on a 
p 3 Te or fire-pit constructed for the occasion. This appears 
both in the myths of Dido and Heracles and in actual usage. 
At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected yearly for the burning of 
Heracles; in the Carthaginian sacrifice of boys the victims fall 
into a pit of flame, and in the Harranian ox-sacrifice the victim 
is fastened to a grating phieed over a vault filled with burning 
fuel: finally, Isaiah’s Tophet is a broad and deep excavation 
filled with wood exactly like the fiery trench in which, according 
to Arabic tradition, Ihe victims of *Amr b. Hind and the 
martyrs of Nejran found their end ’ (Robertson Smith-^, p 376 f.). 

3 P. 372 f. 
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necessity, and need have no i)articular religious 
significance. But the torch was also important in 
various ceremonies where its presence was not 
merely utilitarian ; and in many cases where it 
may have been originally used for merely practical 
pur[)oses it acquired a sacred or symbolic meaning. 
In agricultural festivals, e.q., the use of fire is a 
well-known rite, although its prcci.se significance 
may be doubted. Mannhardt and Frazer have 
collected a large number of customs which illus¬ 
trate fire-ritual as a means of promoting the 
growth of crops and animals.^ The undenying 
idea may sometimes be a belief that earthly fire 
represents the sun ; and torches, carried over the 
fields, may be the means, by sympathetic magic, of 
‘ making siirisliine.’ It is more probable, however, 
(flat the fertility which the use of fire is believed 
to cause is to be explained by its purifying jiower. 

In (Jreek myth and ritual the torch is specially 
('onnected with Demeter. According to the 
Homeric hymn, the goddess, after the rajie of 
1 ’ersephone, rushed wildly in search of her daughter 
with lighted torches in her hands. The liymn 
deals with the Eleusinian mysterie.s, and it is 
probable that the actual rites oh.served by the 
initiated were attributed to the example of the 
goddess. The Eleusinia^ included a ‘torch-day’ 
[Inmprxdiim dics)^ wlien the gecrrai roamed along 
the shore with torches. They supposed themselves 
to be imitating the wanderings of Demeter; but 
the original meaning of the rite was doubtless to 
jairify the land and ward oil pestilence from the 
crops. In the same way the early Eleusinians 
seem to have purified their children by making 
them pass over the lire, as the myth of Demophon, 
in the same hymn, apj)ears to indicate.® The most 
solemn ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, 
when the hall of the ni^^steries (guerrtAr^s 56fxos) was 
lit by torches. One of the chief officials was called 
the ‘torch-bearer’ {d(^dovxos), and a priest bearing 
the same title took part in another festival (the 
Lenrea), and assisted at a rite of purification or 
atonement of sin.^ Juvenal® speaks of the torch 
as the special emblem of the Eleusinian priest. 

The torch is an attribute of various Greek 
deities besides Demeter. Persephone has the same 
(•mbiem as her mother. In literature and art we 
find the torch regularly associated with Hecate, 
perhaps as a moon-goddess.® Artemis is also 
commonly represented with a torch in literature^ 
and in art from the 4th cent. n.C. Here the torch 
may be the symbol of a moon-goddess; but 
Parnell,® who holds that Artemis was originally 
an earth-goddess, thinks that it belongs to her as 
a deity of vegetation. The torches which in art 
are a frequent attribute of the Mmnads are perhaps 
best explained by reference to their nocturnal 
festivals. Finally, Ares sometimes carries a torch, 
an appropriate emblem for the god of war.® 

In Greek custom the most conspicuous example 
of the use of torches is in the torch-race {Xafnradrj- 
(popla, XajbLTradrjdpoiiia, or, most often, simply XagTrdr). 
This competition is best known as Athenian ; but 
it is also recorded for other Greek states, and 
Alexander included it in most of the fe.stivals 
which he established in various cities. In Athens 

1 W. Mannhardt, Der Barnnkxdtus der Germanen und threr 
yachbarstdmme, Berlin, 1876, p. 497 f. ; J. O. Frazer, 

London, 1900, iii. 313, and OB^, pt. vii., Balder the Beauti/ul, 
do. 1913, vol. i. ch. V. 

3 See art. Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), § x (a). 

3 Sec K. Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg i. Br,, 1894, p. 29; F. D. 
.Tevona, An Inlrod. to the Hist, of Religion, Lonaon, 1890, p. 
306 f. ; T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, do. 
1904, p. 9f. 

^Suidas, p. 1404: Aibt K<^ioy \ L. R. Farnell, CG'5', Oxford, 
1896-1909, iii. 161 f. 

® XV. 140. 

® Roscher, p. 1888 f. ; but see also CGS ii. 6051. 

7 First in Soph. G'Jd. Tyr. 206. 

« CGS iii. 459. 


the torch-race was a feature of various festivals, 
in honour of Prometheus, Athene (in the Pana- 
themea), Hejiluestus, Pan, Bendis, Hermes, and 
Theseus. It Nvas even held in the festival of the 
dead {iirirdcpia). The date of its institution is un¬ 
known, but it was first held in honour of Pro¬ 
metheus, the fire-bringer, at whose altar the 
competitors lit their torches. As regards the 
festival of Pan, we know that the race was in¬ 
stituted after tlie battle of Marathon. At the 
Bendidea it was run on horseback, and was a 
novelty in the time of Socrates; elsewhere the 
race was on foot. The competitors were appar¬ 
ently chosen from the several Attic tribes. The 
torcli was passed from one member of a team to 
another, at fixed intervals along the course, and 
the victory rested with the team whoso lighted 
torch first reached the goal—an altar on which fire 
was kindled with the torch. This procedure gave 
rise to the famous simile of Lucretius (‘et, quasi 
cursore.s, vital lampada tradunt’), the idea of 
which is found in Plato.^ An equally famous line 
in ^schylus^ also refers to the race, although the 
exact point is doubtful. 

yEsclo'JiiH iiiiglit i>os.sibIy have meant that all the runners in 
the winning team have an equal share in the victory, the last 
no less than the first; but more probably he refc'rs to the fact 
that the winninp; torch was handed in by the last to receive it. 
This man would be first in relation to the rival teams, but last 
n relation to his own. 

The Greeks themselves explained the torch-race 
as a commemoration of the gift of fire by Pro¬ 
metheus;® but the original motive must have 
been something more than a mere commemoration. 
The es.sential feature seems to lie in the transfer¬ 
ence of fire from one altar to another at the 
reatest possible speed. It is probable, therefore, 
that the underlying idea is the need of carrying 
fire from a pure source to take the })lace of a 
lolluted fire. At Athens all (ires were extinguished 
before the race began (at least in the Promethea), 
and were rekindled from the new fire. A belief in 
the pollution of fire is shown in the Argive custom 
of extinguishing fire after a death, and rekindling 
t from another source w? pLepnaapAvov.^ Similarly 
die fires at Platma were defiled by the presence of 
barbarians, and new fire was brought from the 
sacred hearth of Delphi. The attraction of such 
a rite to the cults of Prometheus and lleplimstus 
needs no explanation. Athene, too, might well 
have adopted a torch-race, as being the patron of 
handicrafts and metal-working, for which lire was 
a necessity ; but more probably she claimed the 
torch-race as the suiireme head of the city. The 
race seems less appropriate to the other gods, with 
the possible exception of Pan. The theory that 
he was a sun-god cannot be accepted ; but fire 
certainly played a part in his ritual, and an ever¬ 
burning lamp was maintained in his cave under 
the Acropolis. Most probably, however, tlie 
Athenians instituted the race in his honour to 
lommemorate his appearance to the runnci 
Phidippides after the battle of Marathon. Once 
established, the race became pojiular, and was 
attached to other festivals without any special 
•eligious fitness. 

The lionians had no torch-race, and the torch 
was less prominent in their ritual than in Greek 
eligion. But the same ideas can be traced in 
Italy as appear in Greek fire-rites, althou^^h it is 
not always possible to distinguish the indigenous 
from the borrowed element; e.g., the festival of 
^)iana at Aricia (Nemi) no doubt belongs to a 
primitive Italian stratum, but it is impossible to 
3 ay how far Greek influence may have modified its 

1 Lucr. ii. 78; Plato, Laws, vi. 776. 

^ Again. 314 : vlk^ 8‘ 6 npu>TOt sal TeX«vTat 09 Spafiutr 

3 II\p;inu8, Astron. ii. 16; Anth. Pal. vi. 100. 

Pint. Qxurst. Grmo. 24. 


9 Cf. Soph. (Pd. Tyr. 27. 
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details. In this festival women whose prayers 
before child-birth the goddess favourably heard 
bore lighted torches to her shrine. It is ditlieult 
to say whether this custom is a survival of a purifi¬ 
catory rite (Diana r(;presenting a forest deity or 
the goddess of agriculture) or whether the torch 
is only a symbol of the moon-goddess, who was 
the natural patron of women in child-birth. 

In (Ircek and Koman private life the torch was 
an imjiortant feature in marriage, as the bridal 
piocession took place at night or toAvards evening. 
As early as Horner^ there is mention of this torch¬ 
light procession. It was the duty of the bride’s 
mother to light tlie nuptial torch.In Italy the bride 
was also escorted to her new home by torch-light, 
under the prot ection of Juno Domiduca or Iteniuca. 
Hence the god of love, botli in (Ireecoand in Rome, 
is often re[)resented with a torch—an idea no doubt 
assisted by the common conception of love as a 
‘ tire.’ 

The torch had also funereal associations to the 
Homans, being used to light the pile on which the 
corpse was burned. Those who applied the torch 
averted their faces.^ I’he ‘two torches’ (of 
marriage and death) are mentioned by Propertius'* 
and Ovid.” 

Litkratcrk.—T he \aix7Ta5rf<f)opia hua been frequently dis- 
niisHed— e.fi., by A. Mommsen, Lleortidogie, Leip/.ii?, 1864, j>. 
l:s‘2 : P. Foucart, in Herne de Phil, xxiii. (18!>S)) 112; N. 
Wecklein, in Fiennes, vii. [Is72] 437 ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 

‘ bampadC'dromia ’; J. R. S. Sterret, in A./F^h xxii. (UK)!] 

K. K. SiKKS. 

TORRES STRAITS. -See Ni:\v Guinea. 
TORT.— See Dklict. 

TORTOISE. —See Animals. 

TORTURE.— Qucpstio, said Haldus de Periglis, 
an interpreter of that word of dire significance in 
Homan law, ‘is a certain kind of inquisition made 
for the purj)ose of tearing out the truth (‘cruendae 
veritatis’) by torments and l>odily [)ain.’ Few in¬ 
stitutions have more signally failed even to atlord 
rational excuse for their evil existence as a method 
of extracting evidence. Starting from a deep 
instinct of violence, it consistently made manifest 
its inherent viciousness, which no fuiulauientally 
good intention could redeem and no humane after¬ 
thought of qualification and exception could with¬ 
hold from pernicious and cruel consequences. Un¬ 
like the ordeal {q.v.), which was in some measure 
an api)eal to a lairly equal chance, torture Avas 
without even the negative virtue of oflering a per¬ 
centage of probahilities of right and truth in its 
results. It is difficult to think of any principle 
which could make it really assist in evoking truth 
from reluctant witnesses or reliable confe.ssion 
from accused persons. The one point of affinity 
to ordeal was the resort to torture Avhen there w'as 
a deficiency of direct legal evidence. Its ba-sis in 
injustice is shown not only in its penalizing the 
innocent and unconvicted, but in the fact that its 
applicability was long confined in both Greece and 
Rome to slaves—significant of its palpable unfitness 
for freemen. It never was universal, though in 
ancient use among Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes, 
and Japanese ; it does not appear in the early laws 
of Chinese, Hindus, or Jews. There is no mention 
of it in the OT record. The metaphoric heaiung 
of coals of fire on the head probably refers to 
torture, a.8 appears from a Muhanima<lan ])enalty 
of a live coal laid on a lascivious palm. From a 
remote age torture prevailed in Greece for slaves, 
and, although freemen were generally exempt, the 

1 II xviii. 492. 

2 Etir. Iph. in Anl. 732, PFioen. 344, Med. 1027. 

8 yfry. y«n. vi. 224. ■* iv. (v.) 11, 40. 5//<>r xxi. 172. 


exemption was overborne in ca.ses of conspiracy 
and murder. Slaves in Athens were subject to 
torture iti causes civil jis well as criminal. At 
times the actions were determined by balancing 
the testimonies of the slaves of the opj)osing 
litigants put under the pressure of the wheel, tin* 
ladiler, the rack, or the burning tile. Grecian 
practice has not transmitted any code ; that was 
reserved for Roman law, which unfortunately 
hardened into permanence the crude tradition of 
force which it snared with Greece. 

In this exposition we are not dealing with 
torture as a method of punishment, to which some 
speculations give an (‘.arlier place than belongs to 
the torture of witncss(‘s or accused persons. It is 
as a j>rocess for obtaining testimony or confession, 
chiefly in cause.s criminal, that torture has histori¬ 
cally played its most nnr(iasr)ned and baneful part. 
In the Roman Republic it had wide curr(‘ncy in 
spite of sharply defined restrictions which instruc¬ 
tively exhibit the (dibi ts, too tardily inatbi and not 
thoroughgoing enough, to modify and restrain an 
institution for whifdi abolition was the only remedy. 
And yet cre.dit mii^t b(« given to the insight and 
humanity of sonu' of tlie distinctions made. J’he 
exemption of freemen gave way under imperial 
impulses when lese-m:ijesty was imputed. The 
general safeguard that there must be vehement 
presumptions of guilt before resort to the torture 
was clear enough in theory, but was widely ignored 
in practice. Most curious fact of all jicrhaps is 
the frankness of the authorities groujied in the 
Digest on the [>rimary desirability of doing without 
torture, on the frailly and peril of the method as 
an engine for a.scertaining facts, on the delusive 
character of confessions induced by modiis which 
were tests not of t rutlifulness but of jiliysical en 
durance, and on the dunger to third i»arties from 
the allegations wrung from men willing to say 
anything to save themselves. Evidence of slaves 
under torture was dcclaiiid inadmissible against 
their masters, but there were exceptions of some 
intricacy. The apostle Haul (Ac 22 -^**') jileaded 
with success his right as a Roman freeman as a 
protection from examination under the scourge. 
Mainly used only in causes criminal, the in.stitu 
tion made good its footing in some civil causes 
also. Exemptions of minors, patricians, priests, 
and pregnant women were inapplicable when 
charges of treason were made. The direction of 
Antoninus Fius that torture was not to be used to 
secure betrayal of alleged accomplices was as wise 
as it was humane, but the very object of getting 
at other culprits came ultimately to be a main 
occasion of its employment. 'I'lio provisions of the 
Digest^ and the Codc'^ systematize several contra¬ 
dictory doctrines ‘ de quaestionibus ’ illustrative of 
a considerable develoi)ment. The emperors were 
not long in discovering what Dante was to illus 
trate by extreme examjdes, that treason was the 
worst of crimes. This was the creed too of Anglo 
Saxon as well as of later feudal criminal lawg and 
it encouraged violent |)rocesses of detection. In 
Rome the Icind of torture with wddest currency 
was that of the equi/leus, or rack, which passed 
on as perhaps the wor,->t legacy of Roman law to 
media'val Europe. 

The abolition of the barbarian ordeal by the 
Lateran Council of 1215 left a vacuum whi(m was 
partly tilled by a still w or.se expedient—the Roman 
method of ‘tearing out tlie truth.’ Under the 
Salic law ordeal and torture had co-existed, but 
the latter for slaves only, the provisions obviou.sly 
echoing Roman practice. Ine Ripuarian code 
apparently countenanced ordeal alone. The re 
nai.ssance of Roman law' exjilains the return of 
torture after some measure of abeyance. In 
1 xh'iii. 18. *ix. 41. 
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France and Italy it seems to have re-establishei 
itself during tlie IStli century. Continonta 
charters cite(l by Du Cange ^ gave cxeinj^>tion fron 
torture. Its Frencli name, gchenne, was lit enough, 
There were many modes — tlie hrodc.quiii^ th( 
estrapade, the chevalct —all used in the question 
prt’paratoirCy preliminarily in the trial, ami in the 
definitive question pr^nldhle after conviction tc 
disclose ac(;omplices. In Fingland, though without 
[ilace in the common law, it was practised as an 
abuse notably in the anarchy under King Stephen 
and in King Jolin's processes of extracting treasun 
from the Jews. The peine forte et dure^ however 
or torture by pressure of weights to compel a 
{irisoner to jmt himself ‘upon the country’ o: 
verdict of a jury, appears about 1300. Undei 
Edward ll. in 1311 papal inquisitors in the tria 
of the 'remplars applied torture a<lmittedly never 
legally countenanced in England before. Though 
long without regular sanction in the courts for 
crime, the practice of torture crept in with what 
may be called council government under the 
Tudors. As always, secret courts favoured se(net 
methods, and torture loved the darkness. With 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists 
‘rack’ ami ‘strappado’ were househohl words. 
Coke might excommunicate the institution fron: 
the common law, but Coke and Hacon alike 
countenanced it in practice when the scent of 
treason was strong. 

In Scotland the law and practice aj)^^ear to have 
nearly paralleled the state of things in England. 
Isolateu examples of torture, such as that given 
by way of j)unishment to the murderer of James i., 
may have been preceded, as one annalist asserts, 
by judicial torture at his trial. So late as 1542 
the point of law was establi.shed that a confession 
procured by bn tiire was null, (ieorge Buchanan, 
in .si)ite of the risks that he himself li/id run from 
the Inquisition, recognizes without censure the 
obtaining of proofs by torture. The d(?plorable 
inhumanities resultirm from the witchcraft craze, 
nurtures! in Scotland by the sapience of the 
dernonologist James vi., and absolutely paralleled 
by the like frenzy in England and France, were a 
distressing combination of the mi.schiefs of torture 
with a recrudescence of the ordeal. The victims 
were often old, miserable, and insane ; the pitiful 
and pitiless mania, however, was not merely a 
British but equally a European crime; its creed 
on the Continent was of one context with that in 
Britain ; everywhere the witch-tinders u.sed the 
same metliods of pain. It was the last stage of a 
sort of common law of torture, although the variety 
of local usage shows a wide range of divergence in 
detail. In the Covenant time a last outburst of 
persecuting zeal revived the decadent engine of 
violence. A dubious tradition traces the tlnimbi- 
kins in Scotland to a Russian origin.^ Museums 
of torture such as those of Nuremberg, The Hague, 
and the Tower of London—competitions in horror 
as they are—unite in a kind of commonplace 
of malignancy. Authorities on torture in like 
manner dwell with the same tedious insistence 
on the indicia, or preliminary evidences needed to 
justify torture, ana on the conditions of its inflic¬ 
tion. The Sumina Angelica, a great cyclopedia 
of instruction to confessors, enjoins the interroga¬ 
tion to judges in confession whether they had put 
people to torture without sufficient indicia, which 
was very rightly classified as a deadly sin. Now 
and again a tractate of law and practice of torture, 
such as that of Paulus Grillandus, breaks away 
from its companions in the great folio vol. xi. of 
Zilettus (1584) by its superior realism. Grillandus 

A Glosaarinm Medict et infimee Latinitatis, new ed., Niort, 
1883-87, vi., «.v. ‘QirdBslio,' 

3 Maclaurin, Artjutnents and Decisiorui, preface, p. xxxvii. 


distinguishes with grim precision the five degrees 
of torture: now a mere threat, now a susiiension 
on the rack for the space only of an Ave Maria or 
a Paternoster, now a graver siisjiension for the 
space of a Miserere, now for a period which might 
reach into hours, and, last degree of all, where the 
victim’s limh.s, weighted down, were jerked and 
twisted till the agony was greater than the 
amputation of the hand. It is marvellous how 
men endureil such torments, but that they did so is 
attested by occasional observations by the judges 
or assessors of court who wrote the treatises. 
Grillandus, e,.g., drawing upon his experience at 
Ihsa and at Rome, registers the wonderful case of 
a most cunning thief whose absolute impassiveness 
was ascribed to certain words that he whispered 
when the torture was applied until a slip of paper 
was found bearing as a charm the Scri[)tural text 
(well known for its use in amulets) ‘ Jesus autem 
transiens.’ Finally, however, with the charm 
removed altogether, this stout malefactor defied 
the torture again by his whispered invocation so 
that it was necessary to abandon the torture. 
And still greater cases, the commentator concludes, 
were seen at Milan and Rome when certain words 
touching the milk of the Virgin enabled the victim 
to go through the torment as if he slept. This 
)articular variety of charm was reported to be no 
ess etlective as a counter-eharm, but Grillandus 
shows no faith in its potency as an aid to the 
proseemtor. 

An unfortunate feature of torture was its ado})- 
tion by the iiujuisitorial courts of the Church for 
the investigation of charg(;8 of blasphemy, heresy, 
and the like. Was persecution not, like the In¬ 
quisition itself, a confusion of a secular with a 
sacro<l function, in which the analogy of treason 
to an earthly potentate carried [>riests of religion 
to extremes not compatible with the concejdion of 
a majesty which, though wounded, was divine ? 
Wluitever of error lurked in the concei)t itself, the 
tribunal whiidi was its executive of vindication 
adde<l to the wrong in principle by a series of false 
directions of the practice in prosecution. It surely 
was a blunder worse than a crime to adopt methods 
which doubly branded with public odium courts 
which were (Icsigned by processes of barbarism to 
repress the freedom of the human mind. The fact 
that already by the middle of the 13th cent, papal 
lispen.sations to churchmen were needed for irregu- 
'arities in the use of torture casts a lurid light on 
Jie [jrocedure. No safegu.ard of institutions is so 
sound as publicity—the liberty of moderate criti- 
jism, the ireedorn of defence, end the avoidance of 
die abuses which wait upon invisible dungeons 
and courts. Secrecy inevitably means tyranny 
and obscurantism. The refusal of counsel for the 
accused was a fundamental and far-reaching error 
in a ‘ court of in([uisition into heretical depravity,’ 
which by its very object tended to unite the zeal 
and interest of both prosecutor and judge against 
Mie heretic. The double sanction of royal and 
icclesia.stical authority sometimes enabled the 
nachinery against heresy to be used for political 
’ather than spiritual ends. The most notorious 
lersecution of the 16th cent, was in the Nether- 
ands, and torture was the keynote of its procedure 
The Renaissance had not wholly escaped the per- 
lecutions which rose to their evil eminence during 
4ie transition period in which the swaying bound- 
Ty-line came to a stand between Lutheran reform 
,nd Roman orthodoxy. In 1532 the Constitutions 
f Charles V. codilied for Germany a system which 
ncorporated torture among the fundamentals of 
iroeedure. His establishment of the Inquisition 
n 1550 inaugurated a period of atrocities perhaps 
vorse than any other in human history. Philip ii. 

4 Spain found in the Duke of Alva a spirit of 
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merciless executive in the Netherlands, scarcely 
less jealous of public liberty than of private creeds, 
and Alva’s Aorrcnr/a of death penalties earned 

for him not only his downfall but also the execra¬ 
tion ever since attached to his name. Out of that 
fierce time aptl}’ came its straiif^^e definitive and 
callous expression in a contemporary book, the 
Praxis Rerum Criminalium of Jossede Damhoud^re, 
a councillor under both Charles and Philip in the 
Netherlands, published in French and Latin in 
1954 and repeatedly afterwards, remarkable amon^ 
t)ther thin^^H for its matter-of-course attitude to 
torture, which makes only too intelligible the 
excesses of practice under the most illustrious and 
excellent Alva, whose honour and sagacity a pre¬ 
face in some editions incidentally extols. Wood- 
cuts queerly illustrate the varieties of crime, while 
seven whole chapters on torture make transparent 
the vices of a system the radical barbarity of wliicli, 
despite its antif|uity of sanction expounded bv 
generations of civilian glossators ami jurists, all 
its touches of humanity—and there were some— 
were hopeless to redeem. Larnhoudijre harrows 
the modern soul perliaps most by his passionless 
exposition as of a principle doubtless imperfect, yet 
itself of the nature or things. Leacling modes 
indicated are by the rope {i.e. the rack), by 
water forced througli the mouth, by oil internally 
administered, by burning pitch or lime, by hung(!r, 
cold, or the thumbscrew, by mice or parasites that 
gnawed the flesh, or by (ire intensified by basting 
the body with oil—these were only a few of at 
least fourteen species of torments. What wonder 
that Damhoud^re after this enumeration should 
consider that torture often could most happily 
(felicissimc) be ai)pried by scourging alone? Two 
pictures complete the impression, one showing a 
victim girt and twisted with ropes and swung 
stretched out with weights at his feet, the other 
an idyllic group of the doctors, knights, priests, 
old men, children, ami prospective mothers, who 
were benignly excusable from torture. 

It was a law from which no conceivable evolution 
could eliminate the initial anomalies ( 1 ) of punish¬ 
ing an accused by torture before he was found 
guilty or a witness before he was proved a per¬ 
jurer ; or ( 2 ) of torturing an accused after con¬ 
viction when torture was no part of the sentence, 
and when the judge’s function was ended and the 
process was no [»art of the trial. These were dilem¬ 
mas from which no escape was ever devised, and 
they gave eil’ectual leverage to criticism when— 
late in the day, it must be owned—the opposition 
developed energy enough to make abolition of 
torture a direct object of humane propaganda. 
Illustrious opinions against torture were many ; 
those in its favour were perhaps less illustrious. 
Augustine, Ulpian, Quintilian, and Montaigne 
could be cited on one side, and Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Hodin, and Pothier on the other. But 
the lawyers were indiirerent, and their neutrality 
and acquiescence gave the practice a long lease of 
life. Roman tradition persisted little sliaken in 
Europe till Beccaria and Voltaire threw a new 
intensity into attack on abuses, and the objection 
to torture passed from being a mere dissent into a 
positive and earnest movement to repeal what was 
at once a futility and a cruel injustice. From the 
middle of the 18th cent, until the beginning of the 
19th the Continental countries by degrees followed 
the example of repeal set by Great Britain. Tor¬ 
ture had died out in England by the middle of the 
17th cent. ; it was abolished for Scotland by statute 
in 1708. Its extinction on the Continent has been 
assigned in Prussia to 1740, in Portugal to 1776, in 
Sweden to 1786, in France to 1789, in Russia to 1801. 
But in the last-named country it is said that so late 
as 1906-07 political prisoners underwent grievous 


treatment in a ‘museum of torture’ comprising 
brutalities in which ‘ scorching of the feet at the 
fire’ was among the least revolting. In the Far 
East the jausistence of the evil has been still 
greater. In (diina tlie usage has long held, and 
nresumably still holds, place as a fundamental 
law. But in Japan it w'as abolished in 1876. 
Suspicion, however, obtains that in Oriental lands, 
despite reforms and proliibitions, illegitimate tor¬ 
ture is still secretly carried on. One main fact in 
Europe is perhaps that, while the lawyers 2000 
years ago already saw (he fallacy and futility of 
torture, seventeen centuries had i)as8ed before its 
abolition was taken firmly in liaml. The many 
:enerations of clerical jurists and judges did no 
letter than the laymen, acce])(ing the institution 
and ‘passing by on the other side,’ if indeed the 
ecclesiastical tribunals were not the worst olienders. 
The divorce of the judges from all legislative 
function has much to answ er for in checking the 
critical initiative of amendment sometimes induced 
by judicial ex{)erience. Abolition at last came 
neither from the logic of the law nor from the 
impulse of the Church, but from the impassioned 
zeal of humanitarian philosophy. 

Litkkaturk.—H. C. Lea, Siij>ersfition and Forced, Phila- 
deli)hia, 189'2, op. 428-590; F. Helbing, /)(> Torlxir, 2 vol8., 
Berlin, 1902; James Williams, art. ‘Torture’ in A’^rU ; F. 
Zilettus, Tractaius Ifniversi Jxirin, Venice, 1584-86, vol. xi., pt. 
i., pp. 24l-.‘{06, including treatises de Torivra bv Jacobus da 
Arena, Guido de 8uzaria, Franciscus Casnims, Baldusde Periglis, 
Pa>ilu8 Orillandus, and others; J. de Damhoudfere, Praxis 
Ilerum Craninalixirn, new ed., Antwerp, chs, .86-41; 
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TOTEMISM. —I. Introductory. — The word 
‘totem’ is derived from ototemnn, which in the 
Ojibwa and cognate Algonquian dialects means 
‘his brother-sisier kin.’ Its grammatical stem 
ote, meaning the consanguine kinship between 
uterine brothers and sisters, the group of persona 
recognized as by birth or adoption collectively 
related together as uterine brothers and sisters 
who cannot intermarry, is never used alone. The 
word was introduced into the English language 
by J. Long^ in the form of totnm. This he wrongly 
delined as the favourite spirit which each of the 
savages (Chippewa or Ojibwa) believes watches 
over him, ailding: 

1 J. N. B. Hewitt, in HAI ll. 787. .mi 

a Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader 
London, 1791. 
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‘ Tliis totam they conceive assumes the shape of Bome beaf' 
or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal 
whose form they think this totam bears.’^ 

The first to give an account, a(auirate as far as 
it goes, of totcniisin on tlie American oontinen' 
was Peter Jones, fiiinself an Ojibwa chi<‘f, bn 
an ordained Wesleyan Methodi.st minister am 
inissionaiy to his trib(‘. He wrote the History o 
the Ojehway Iiol'ntns, publislied without a date ii 
London after his death, which took place in 1856 
11 e says: 

' Their helief corieerninj^ their divisions into tribes is that man 
vears di^o the (Ireat Spirit ^'■ave his re(J children their toodaino^ 
or IrihrH, in f^rder that they might never forget that they wen 
'll! nl.ited to each other, and that in time of distressor win 
:hey were hound to help each other. When an Indian in 
I ravelling meets with a strange hand of Indiana, all he has tode 
IS to seek for those liearing the same emblem as hi.s tribe ; am 
havin/,’- made it known that he belongs to their tootlaini, he ia 
sure to he treated as a relative. Fornu'rly it was consi<lered 
unlawful for parties of the aame tribe to intermarry, hut of lute 
\ e.ii s this cu.stom ia not ohaerved. . . . Each tribe ia di.s- 
liiiLTuished by certain animals nr things, aa for instance the 
()je|)\viiv nationa have the following toodaima ; the Eagle, 
lieiiideer, Otter, Hear, HufTalo, Heaver, Catllsh, Hike, Birch-hark, 
White Oak tree, Hear’a hiver, etc. etc.. The Mohawk nation 
have only three divisions or tribes—the Turtle, the Bear, and the 
Wolf.’ 2 ‘ 

What Jone.s calls a tribe is now usually called 
a clan or gens, meaning a group, not necessarily 
localized, of per.sons regarded as united by a bond 
of kinship real or fictitious, extended beyond the 
family properly so called to a brotherhood bearing 
the same name and including strangers wdio have 
been formally adopted into it. This brotherhood 
or clan may, and fretiuently does, extend also 
beyond the boundaries of the local body called 
by Jones a nation, hut now usually know'ii a.s a 
(rihe. 

In the meantime Sir George Grey, then governor 
of S. Australia, in the account of his travels in 
W. Australia, drew attention to the similarity 
between the Australian k(tbong and the American 
totem, describing the kohovg at some length and 
giving genealogical lists to illustrate the mode of 
descent.^ A scries of article.s in the Fortnightly 
Review^ on ‘Tlie Worsljip of Animals and Plants’ 
by J. F. McLennan ^^/ls suggested, at all events 
in part, by Grey’s observations. It was thi.s scries 
of articles, with McLeniian’s important but 
erroneous speculations, which finally brought the 
subject of totemism before the scientific public in 
Pritain. Among others whose attention they 
attracted were Lord Avebury (then Sir John 
Lubbock) and W. Ilohcrtson Smith. It was 
especially the use made of totemism by the latter 
in tlie s])cciilatioiis embodied in his important 
work, The Rrligiuyi of the Semites, that started 
tlie controveisics incessantly waged on the 8ubj<*ct 
from that day to this, 

2. Definition ; plan of the article.—Totemism 
as exemplilied in N. America and Australia, 
where it has been found in the fullest develop¬ 
ment, is a form of society distinguiished by the 
following characteristics: (1) it is composed of 
clans or bands of men each united among them- 
stJves bv kinship real or fictitious, a kinship 
frequently extending beyond tlie limits of the 
local tribe ; (2) the clan is distinguished by the 
name of some species of animal or plant, or more 
rarely of some other natural phenomenon, such 
as the sun, rain, etc. ; (3) the species or ohiect 
which gives its name to tlie clan is conceived as 
related to the clan, and to every member of it, 
in some mystic way, often genetically; and in 
this case every individual sjiecimen of the object, 
where it is an animal or ])lant, is regarded as 
belonging to the clan ; (4) such species or object 

1 B. 87. 2 p. 138. 

JojimaU of Two Erp^ditionn of Discovery in N.W. and W. 
Australia, London, 1841, ii. 22r) flj .S91. 

4 New ser., v. (1809] 407 ff., 5(32 n., vi. [1870] 194 ff. 


is usually the subject of a religious or quasi¬ 
religious emotion, and every individual specimen 
is The subject of tabus or jirohibitioiis: subj(?ct 
to certain limitations, ceremonial or in self-defence, 
it may not be injured or killed, or (where eatable) 
eaten ; (5) moreover, as in all societies organized 
on the basis of kinship, the members of the cla*i 
are entitb^d to mutual defence, protection, and 
re.sentment of injuries. They may not marry or 
have .sexual intercourse within the clan. 

Tlie.se cliaracteristics are general, but th«‘y vary 
to .some extent not merely from area to area, but 
from tribe to tribe. After detailing a few tyjiical 
examples, it will be neces.sary to mention others 
where totemism seems to be decadent, and then 
to consider whether it lias ever prevailed among 
leoples where it is not now to be found, and 
a.sHy to inquire into its origin. Various inlluences 
tending to modif.y, submerge, or destroy it will be 
indicated from time to time in the course of the 
article. 

3. Typical examples.— [a) America. —Some¬ 
what fuller accounts than that of I’eter Jones are 
now available concerning the totemism of the 
Ojihwas. d'hey w’ere divided into about 40 
jxogamous totemic clans, of which those of the 
Jrane, Catfish, J.oon, Pear, Marten, and Wolf 
ivere the principal, and the first five aiijiear to 
lave been the original. The other clans are said 
;o have been formed by the segmentation of these. 
Nearly all the clans are named from animals of 
ither land or water. Members of a totem-clan 
kvere held to be closely related to all other persons 
f the same totem, even though belonging to 
illerent tribes.^ Wo have no information wbelliei 
he Ojibwa clans regarded themselves as having 
de.scended from the totems whose names they bore ; 
hut the clans of some other Algonquian tribes 
laim such descent. Thus, among the Delawares 
'1* Lenape the J'urtoise, Turkey, and Wolf clans 
the three chief clans of tlie tribe),^ among the 
sauksthe Fox, Ihigle, Pear, Peaver, Fish, Antelojie, 
Liid Paccoon clans,* among the Menomini the Pear, 
lolden Eagle, Wolf, and other clans,* and among 
be Ottawas the Carp clan,* are specilied as tracing 
heir lineage to the animals after which tln'y are 
tamed ; and in the last-mentioned tribe the Pear 
Ian a.scribed its origin to a bear’s jiaw without 
x})laining the precise nature of the relationshij). 
However this may bo, the Ojibwa Pear clan was 
‘ eld to re.semble tlie bear, its totem, in disposition, 
’lie members were surly and pugnacious, the 
.cknowleilged war-chiefs and lighting men of the 
:ommunity ; the war-[ii[)e and war-chih were com- 
litted to their custody. Tlie Ciane clan took its 
lame (Pus-in-as-sec, ‘ Echo-maker ’) from the loud, 
:lear, ringing cry of the crane ; members of the 
Jan were tiiought to jiossess naturally a loud 
inging voice, and they were the acknowledged 
•rators of tlie tribe.* We are not informed 
vbethor in their personal appearance, dress, or 
irnaments the Ojibwa totem-clans were ordinarily 
n the habit of imitating the totem-animals, as 
lome other tribes do. The Abenaki, also an 
Vlgonouian tribe, painted their totems on their 
rms, lireasts, and legs.’ An Ojibwa sometimes 
;ad the ligure tatueJ on him, or carried some 

1 J. G, Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 46ff., citing 
arious authorities. 

2 Ib. p. 40, (juoting J. Ileckcvvelder, Trans. Hist, and Lit. 
'om. Amer. Eldl. Soc. i. [1819] 240f. 

Mary A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, 
joridon, 1904, p. 8. 

* W. J. Hoffman, U RBEW [1896], pt. i. pp. 89-41, 43. 

® Frazer, iii. 55-67, citing Lettres ^dijiantes el curieuses, new 
d., Baris, 1781, pp. 168-172. 

^ lb. p. 65, citing VV. W. Warren, Coll. Minnesota Hist. Soc. 
[1885] 48 ff. 

Hoffman, p. 65 n., quoting J. A. MaurawW, Uist.des Abenakis, 
[uebec, 1866, p 28. 
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other token by 'which liis totem mi;j;ht be knownJ 
Unfortunately our reports are cliiefly confined to 
the social aspects of tlie Ojibwa orj^anization, so 
tliat we have little or no information as to the 
religious outlook. Religion is inextricably mingled 
with other aspects of savage life ; hence we may 
he sure that it reacted upon social and political 
life. Among their neighbours, the Sauks or 
Musquakies, dances in lionour of the totems Avere 
held. At these dances — a religious exercise— 
those who took part were covered with masks and 
dresses to resemble the totemic animals, so dread¬ 
ful that the women were seriously frightened, and 
the old masks were therefore destroyed and milder 
ones substituted.* Special ceremonies were per¬ 
formed by the Bear clan of the Ottawas to soothe 
a bear when they killed it, including an oflering 
to the dead animal of its own flesh. Wlien a 
member of that clan or of the Carp clan died, he 
was buried, whereas by command of the totem a 
member of the Great Ifare clan was cremate<i— 
it least, whenever he died at a distance from 
aome.* Among the Menomini a member of the 
bear clan who, when hunting, met a bear would 
apologize and ask forgiveness before killing it; 
and no member of the clan could eat of the meat 
(though members of other clans might do so) 
except the hunter himself, who was permitted to 
eat of the paws and head, the bones of the head 
heing carenilly i)reserved in a jilace of honour in 
the wigwam as a relic of the t-otem-animal to which 
due reverence must be |>aid.'‘ 'bhe Ojibwa reckoned 
descent and kinship tlirough the father only ; but 
there is some evidence that they formerly reckoned 
through the mother only —a change possibly 
a('c(dcrated by white, and particularly missionary, 
influence. Such a change is known to nave occurred 
elsewhere,® 

'i’lie Iroquois, a confederacy of six tribes in what 
is now the state of New York, on the other hand, 
were matrilineal. They Avere organized in totemic 
clans, of Avhich all of them j)ossf ssed three—the 
Bear, Wolf, and Turtle—some of them eight, 
d’here is some reason to think that the larger 
numbers Avere derived by segmentation from the 
diree oriLdnal clans, though it is possible that, in 
some of the cases at all events, the number of the 
three clans ma^ have been augmented by the 
adojAion of captives from other tribes, who formed 
sej)arato clans. The clans Avere exogamic, but in 
the eight-clan tribes they Avere formed into tAvo 
l)hratries. The members of the clans Avere not 
alloAved to many indiscriminately into any other 
clan ; they could marry only into a clan of the 
ojq)osite phratry, the phratry thus becoming the 
exogamic. unit in place of the clan. On the social 
side of Iroquoian totemism Ave have fairly full 
information. The members of a clan Avere united 
for mutual defence and the resentment of injuries ; 
and the pbratries, Avhere the tribe Avas organized 
in jihratnes, had certain important functions at 
the death of a chief and the election of his 
successor.® On the religious aspect, hoAvever, 
our information is sadly deficient. Tliere is one 
account by a chance traveller, in which the 
Iroquois Avero stated to believe in their de.scent 
from the turtle (or tortoise), the liear, and the 
wolf—their three chief totems;'^ and among their 

1 Frazer, p. 69, quotinpf E<lwin James, Narrative of the 
Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, London, 18.30. 

‘■I M. A. Owen, p. 61 f. 3 Frazer, iii. 67, 6(5. Hoffman, p. 65. 

9 E. S. Hartland, Mem. Amer. Anth. Assoc., iv. [1917] 48; 
cf. Frazer, iii. 63 ; cf. also the derivation of ‘ totem' at the 
beginning of this article. 

» L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society, London, 1877, pp. 70-98, 
League of the ifo-d^.-no-sau-ne, or Iroquois, new ed.. Now York, 
1(K)4,1. 74-120; H. Hale, The Iroquois Hook of Ritc^, Philadelphia, 
1883, pp. 48-76. These are all summarized by Frazer, iii. 7 ff. 

7 Frazer, iii. 18, citing T. Dwight, Travels in New England 
and Netv York, London, 1823. 


niyths one has been preserved by a scientific 
inquirer relating how tlie turtle became a man 
an<i the progenitor of the 'rurtle clan.' But 
neither L. H. Morgan nor Horatio Hale, to Avhom 
Ave are indebted for nearly all that Ave know of 
the organization of the Iroquois, has told us any 
thing concerning the intimate relations betwcMUi 
the totem and its clan, or the aspect in Avhich tlie 
totem Avas regarded by the clan, or the members 
by one another. 

The Irofiuois, however, had otic custom common to a number 
of N. American tribes. I'.ach clati had a stock of personal naiucb 
ajipropriated to it only, which other clans of the same tribe 
were not permitted to use, so that, if a person's name was known, 
it was possible to say to what clan he belonged. To such a 
length was this custom carried by some tribes that, when 
the clan organization began to dc'cay, a child could Ite 
assigned to another clan than that into which liy hereditary 
descent he was horn, by tlie simple nrocess of giving him one of 
the personal names belonging to tlie latter clan -at all events 
if the clan recognized the child and thereby confirmed the 
choice.The clans of some of the N. Americ.an tribes per 
formed ceremonies for the control of their totems for the 
common good of the tribe. This was the practi<'c, r.g., among 
the Omaha.3 Put its utmost development is found in the soul h- 
west of the Fnited States among the various tribes of Pueblo 
Indians.^ 

{b) Australia. — In Australia totemism has been 
crossed, and among some tribes superstuled, for 
exogamic puiqio.scsby a system of marriage-classes.* 
The consequent variation in the social arrange¬ 
ments of tlie dillerent tribes has introduced a 
confusing factor into the totemic organization. 
Among tho.'^c tribes whose organization has been 
least allected is the Dieri, inhabiting part of the 
Lake Eyre basin in S. Australia. Tliey possess a 
number of clans of Avhicb the names of 27 are 
knoAvn. Their totems belong chietly to the animal 
Avorld ; but the list includes some vegetable totems 
and such objects as rain and rod ochre. It seems 
to be common to all the tribes in the Lake b^yre 
basin, though it is not ascertained whether all the 
totems are recognized by every tribe. Each tribe, 
like some of the Iroquois tribes, is divided into 
two moieties, or phratries, some of the clans be¬ 
longing to one phratry and the rest to the otlier. 
The.se iihratries are called by the Dieri Kararu 
and Matteri respectively; and, as among the 
Iroquois, not only the clan but also the phratry is 
exogamous. A Kararu man must marry a Matteri 
Avoman, and conversely a Matteri Avoman a Kararu 
man ; but Avitliin the limits of the opposite phratry 
the mate may belong to any clan. Both the clan 
and the phratry descend in the female line, the 
children in all cases taking those of tlie mother.® 
The Dieri clans do not claim tlieir totemic animals 
or plants as ancestors. More than one legend 
accounts for them. 

According to one story, the totems (murdus, properly madou) 
came out in an unfinished condition from the earth in the midst 
of Lake Perigundi and lay on tlie sandhills around the lake 
until the warmth of the sun strengthened and raised them up 
as human beings, whereupon they separated in all directions. 
Hence the madas (totemic clans) are now scattered all over the 
country. Aca^ording to another story, a malignant mura-mura, 
or supernatural being, was killed by the people for his misdeeds, 
but came to life again. He followed footprints, and, finding 
the people busy fishing, opened his mouth and swallowed 
water, fish, and men. Some escaped, running off in all direc¬ 
tions, and to every one as they ran he gave a mada. In proof 
of the story, rocks are pointed out which are said to be the body 
of the mura-mura in question, and his teeth. 

If Ave may tru.st one account, the Dieri do not 
regard the animal or ])lant Avbicli is their totem as 
sacred, but Avill kill or eat it.® It is not, hoAvever, 
certain that Ave can rely on this statenumt. Its 
author, for a long time a mounted constable in the 
district, and hence brought much into contact with 

^SRDEW [1883], pt. li. p. 77. 

2 Morgan, Ancient Soc., p. 78 ; Hartland, pp. 86, 40. See, on 
the organization of Iroquoian clans, Amer. Anthrop. xlx. [1917] 
392 ff. : also Frazer, iii. 13, 42. 

3 3 RDEW [ISSA], pp. 238, 240 f., 248 ; cf. p. 227. 

4 See below, § 4 . 9 See below, § 4 ( 6 ). 

e Howitt, p. 90 ff. 7 i5. pp, 476, 779-781. 

»JAI xxiv. 118061 168. 
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the natives, was, we know, mistaken in otlier 
matters with respect to them. In general through¬ 
out Australia the clansmen regard their own totem 
with reverenee. 

Thus, in the Wakelbura tribe we are expressly told that the 
totem-animal is spoken of as ‘ father.’ ‘ For example, a man of 
the Binnung-urra (Frilled-lizard totem) holds that reptile as 
sacred, and he not only would not kill it, but would protect it 
by preventing another person doinj? so in his presence. Simi¬ 
larly a man of the Screech-owl totem would call it ‘‘father,’ 
and likewise hold it sacred and protect it. ... A man who w-as 
lax as to his totem was not thought well of, and was never 
allowed to take aJiy important part in the ceremonies.’ i In the 
tongue of the Wotjobaluk yaxieTin, ‘ Hesh,’ is used for totem, 
indicating the clo.se relationship of the totem and the totem- 
clan.tlrey, writing of the tri^s of W. Australia, reports that 
'each family [clan] adopts some animal or vegePible as their 
crest or sign, or kobong, as they call it,’ ami that ‘a certain 
mysterious connection exists between a family and its kobong, 
80 that a member of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep; 
indeed he always kills it reluctantly, and never without affording 
it a chance to cscane. This arises from the family belief (hat 
some one individual of the species is their nearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a great crime. Similarly a native who has a 
vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under certain circum¬ 
stances and at a particular period of the year.’^ So far is this 
belief in a connexion between the totem-clan and its kobong 
carried that in the Wakelbura tribe, ‘when a matu'ould not gel 
satisfaction for an injurious action by another, he h.as beeji 
known to kill tliat beast, bird, or reptile which tliat man called 
“ father,^'and thus ahtuin revenge, and peril,aps eaiise the other 
to do the same, if he knew of It.’’* Such is the iulhicnce of 
belief that the killinif of a man's totem has bee/i knovvji to 
hasten bis death. 

Art interesting' development of totemism in 
Australia is the assignment of a nuniher of snh- 
totems to each totem. TIiu.s in the AV'otjoha/uk 
tribe tlie Deaf Adder totem ha.s f<ir sult-totem.s tln^ 
Native Cat, Bhick Swan, 'I’igei-Smike, Suljihur- 
crested Cockatoo, Crow, and Dingo; an(i tlie otker 
totems liave .similar li.sts,® Where, acconling to 
the peculiar e.xugamic regulations, the phrafries 
developed into marriage-cla.s.se.s, the sub-totems 
were attached to the latter. Ultimately tlie re.sult 
wa.s to divide the univer.se between the various 
classes and .sub-classe.s—a result expre.s.sed in 
diagrammatic form in accordance with the points 
of the compas.s by the Wotjobaluk, who buried 
their dead orientated to agree with the diagram 
thus obtained.^ What the rea.sou was for a.ssign- 
ing these .sub-totem.s to the diil'erent totem.s and 
cla.s.ses has not been a.scertained ; to us it seems 
arbitrary. At any rate the Australian native 
extended tlie regard for his totem to the .sub-totems 
oompreliended in the totem-clan or cla.Hs to which 
he belonged. 

A man of the Buandik tribe, we are told, ‘ docs not kill or use 
for food any of tlie animals of the same sub-divi.sion with him¬ 
self, excepting when hunger comjiels ; and then they express 
sorrow for having to eat their warigong (friends) or tuniang 
(Lheir flesh). When using tlic last word they touch their breast.s 
to indicate the close relationship, meaning almost a part of 

Ihcmselves.’7 

Another custom develojied extensively in Aus- 
tialia, but (as already intimated) not unknown 
among the Sioux in I^. America, and elsewhere, 
is that of the performance of ceremonies by a 
totem-clan for the pur[)ose of exercising control 
over the totem— e.g., for multiplying its numbers, 
esjtecially where it was edible, or for ensuring its 
capture, or, where it was injurious, for driving it 
away. Tlie intichiuma ceremonies of the Arunta 
have by the investigations of Spencer and Gillen 
become the best known ; they are nerhaps the most 
elaborate, but by no means the only, ceremonies of 
the kind. The uieri and other tribes perform such 
ceremonie.s, though it is not clear in all cases that 
the performers are conhned to members of the 
totem-clan. From the analogy of cases both in 
Australia and in the islands of Torres Straits we 
1 ITowitt, p. 117 f. 2 /ji). p. 241. 

» JournalH, ji. ‘228. * Howitt, p. 148. 

6/fi. p. 121. 6/6. p. 4.^3 f. 

f L. F'ison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, Mel¬ 
bourne, 1880, p. 108f., mioting u corresijondent; cf. E, M. Curr, 

The Australian Race, do. 1880-87, iii. 400. 
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that they are. Whether 
these ceremonies should be called religious or 
magical is a question of terminology, though it 
seems certain that the performers are under the 
inlluence of emotional excitement such as Ave 
usually connect with reli^dous rites. 

Little is known about the relations of the clans¬ 
men ill Australia among themselves. From vagme 
references by Howitt and others it would seem that 
they enjoyed mutual defence and responsibility. 
But oU'ences were brought before a tribal council, 
by who.se decision blood-revenge was ])ursued in a 
quasi-legal manner and, if resisted, ultimately in¬ 
volved the whole tribe in the blood-feud. 

(c) Africa.— Another area in which totemi.sm has 
been found is that large portion of Africa whicli is 
occupied by the Negro and Bantu races. Of the 
totemism of some of tlieso peoples, particularly 
of tlie Negroes, our information is fraj^mentaiy. 
Concerning the Tslii-speaking Negroes of the Gold 
ttoast we have on the whole most information. 
'I’liey are divided into toternic clans, or ‘ families,’ 
of wliieli the principal are twelve in nuniher, viz. 
Lvoiiard, BulValo, Idog, I’arrot, Plantain, Corn¬ 
stalk, Servant, Ived-l'ku tli, Palm-oil-Grove, Abadzi, 
and Dumina or Dwimina. The meaning of the 
name.s of the last two clans is uncertain. The last 
is probably a local variant of the name of tlie 
Nsonna, or Bush-Cat, clan ; and, according to some 
accounts, Abadzi, whicli may mean ‘cannibal,’ is 
snotbername of the Ntwa, or i^og, clan. About 
certain of the clans little or nothing beyond the 
name is known, and (juestions of identity arise on 
some of them. Tliese diiiieulties are incidental to 
tniditional lore wliere we are dcqiendeiit upon 
native.s who are not familiar with all tlie clans 
about which inquiries are made. To the Leopard 
elan the leopard is sacred, though members of it 
are reported now to abstain from the flesli of all 
the fclidcB. No member may kill a leojiard ; if lie 
were to do so by accident, ho would exclaim, ‘I 
have killed my brother,’ and would put nalrn-oil 
on the wounds. If he sees a dead leoptird, lie must 
scatter slireds of white cloth ujion it and anoint the 
muzzle with palm-oil, as a sign of respect and 
.sorrow, if a dead leopard is brouglit into tlie 
town, the members of the clan smear themselves 
with (dialk (a sign of mourning) and bury tlie body. 

If on a journey a member of the clan were to meet 
a leopard, he would turn back. The Bud'alo, 
Bush-Cat, Dog, and Parrot clans abstain from 
eating the totem-animal. The liush-Cat clan, it 
is said, abstain from killing not only a bush- 
cat, but also a crow, under penalty of sores 
on their bodies. Formerly, if they found a crow 
or a bush-cat ilead, they would bury it, and with 
tlie crow a piece of white cloth, with the hush-cat 
a niece of speckled cloth. The traditional accounts 
which have reached us of the origin of these clans 
do not generally claim genetic descent from the 
totem. 

One account states that ‘people ori^nnally came from the 
earth, sky, sea, mountains, and the animals, etc., that came with 
them are their totems’; e.g., the Parrot clan came with the 
parrots on their loads ; the Dog; clan came from a river with a 
broom and with a dog carrying fire. 

Other claii.s, fewer in numbers and conjectured to 
bo of more recent origin, claim tliat they are 
descended from an actual animal which jiossessed 
the jiower of assuming human shape at will. In 
the case of two such clans tales belonging to tlie 
Swan Maiden type are told to account for them. 
Tlie totem-animal is revered. It is addressed as 
‘grandfather,’ a title of respect used in addressing 
the kings of Ashanti. It is supposed to help the 
clansmen in various ways ; and restraint is said to 
be placed upon it in order to compel it to grant the 
wi.shes of the tribe. There are no marks or dres.ses 
distinguishing the clans ; but, when a member of 
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the Leopard clan dies, the mourners {clansmen) 
make spots on their bodies with red, white, and 
black clay to represent a leopard, and scratch the 
figure of a leopard on the wall of the house and on 
the coffin. Tlie Nsonna clan in the like case put 
white clay or white clotli round their necks, 
because the crow which the clan respects has a 
white band round its neck. The clan is always 
matrilineal and exogamous ; and it has a common 
burial-place. There is said to be a belief that at 
death a clansman becomes or transmigrates into 
an individual of the totemic species, and, further, 
every clansman’s life is bouna up with one such 
individual, so that, if it dies, he will also die.^ 

The Lantu have for the most part advanced 
from maternal to paternal descent, though among 
some tribes we find an intermediate stage. This 
has not been without its ellect upon their totem- 
ism, which in several ways varies from the pattern 
of true matrilineal totemism. The Bechuana, who 
occupy the centre of S. Africa, are divided into a 
number of independent ‘tribes’ generally called 
by totemic names and having totemic practices and 
beliefs. In many cases, however, these ‘tribes’ 
are not true totemic clans. Since the wife always 
goes to reside with her husband, the result of tlie 
cliange to [)aternal descent is to collect the mem¬ 
bers of the clan together, instead of distributing 
tliom as in a matrilineal people, and hence the clan 
tends to become identified with the geographical 
and political tribe. Every Bechuana tribe is ruled 
by a chief, whose totem is recognized as that of 
tlie tribe. Tlie political conditions were such that 
before the European occupation of the country 
memb(.‘r8 of a tribe who were discontented with 
their chief used to desert him and go to a neighbour¬ 
ing rival, with whom they were sure of a welcome. 
Thus a })owerful chief was liable to be reduced to 
weakness, and perhaps conquered by a neighl>our, 
if his rule was unpopular. It followed that a 
tribe frequently comprehended members of many 
totemic clans. But they all accepteil the chiefs 
totem, and in time became indisting'uishable from 
the true clansmen, though we do not read of any 
formal adoption into the clan or of any bloou- 
covenant. The chief is always addressed by the 
name of the totem, as ‘O Crocodile !’ ‘O Lion 1’ 
The Bechimna word for ‘totem’ is siboko, which 
has led Van (jJenmq) to projio.se the name ‘ sibok- 
ism ’ to distinguish the S. Afri(;an variety of totem¬ 
ism. The chief’s totem is held sacred, and the 
animal, plant, or other object is regarded with fear 
and reverence. 

Thus the Baiioku, ‘they of the porcupine,’ are reported to 
‘ sing,' i.e. ‘ worship or revere ’ that animal. ‘ When they 

see any one maltreat that animal, they ntllict themselves, 
grieve, collect with religious care the (juills, if it has been 
killed, spit upon them and rub their ejehrows with them, 
saying ; '* They have slain our brother, our master, one of ours, 
hiiu whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if they eat 
the flesh of one.’ Yet they doctor a new-born child with it, 
mixed with the juice of certain jiJants.'-^ The Bakuena, ‘ they 
of the crocodile,’call the animal their father; ‘ they celebrate 
it in their festivals, they swear by it, and make an incision in 
the ears of their cattle, by which they distinguish them from 
others.’ They call it ‘ one of them, their master, their father.’ 
Similar practices are recorded of other clans. ‘No one dares 
eat the flesh or clothe himself with the skin of the animal the 
name of which he hears. If this animal is hurtful, as the lion, 
for instance, it may not be killed without great apologies being 
made to it and its pardon being asked. Purification is neces¬ 
sary after the commission of such a sacrilege.’ The Hataung, 

‘ they of the lion,’ ‘carefully abstain from touching his flesh as 
other people do ; for how could one think of eating hlsantiestor ?’ 
Nor does even the chief dare to wear, like other chiefs, a lion’s 
skin by way of royal mantle.3 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 206 ; J. M. Sarbah, Faiiti Customary Laws, 
do. 1897, p. 4 , JAI xxxvi. [1906] l78fT. 

^ T. Arhousset and F. Daunms, Narrative of an Exploratory 
Tour to the N.E. of the. Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, tr. 
J. 0. Brown, Cape Town, 1846, p. 176. 

3 Jh. p. 213 f. : E. Casalis, The Basutos, Ix)ndon, 1861, p. 211. 


But totoriiisin is decadent among the Bechuana, 
and ha.8 been so for a period wbitdi probably dates 
from before the coming of tlie European,^ due 
partly to the change to i)aternal lineage, ])artly to 
the i)olitical conditions, and partly to the keeping 
of lierds of cattle, a en.^tom that seems to have 
l>een adopted from the Hottentots. 

America, Australia, and Africa are the thrcMi 
chief areas in which totemism has been found 
widely spread and fully developed. It will ho 
penauved that eacli of them has its own type, 
though variations in detail are found in individual 
tribes and })eoples. The remaining areas are India 
and Melanesia. 

{(i) India .—In India totemism is found only 
among the nori-Arv.iTJ tribes, and cl>i(‘lly among 
the Diavidians. < )f Ci/cse we may take the Oraon^ 
on the plateau of (_l>«)tfi Nagjair in Bengal a.s 
representing the t^pe. Though (bey have to a 
great extent emrrgHd fj^om the hunting and pas¬ 
toral stages of culur>‘, fotemism ‘still forms the 
fundamental f* aune of their social organization 
in so far as kinship, marriage, and relations of 
the sexes are o»»ncerne<l. d’hey are divided into a 
numherof exogamous elans distinguislied by names 
sup])lied liy ‘ the fauna and tlora of tlieir })ast and 
present liahitats’ ; and. to tliese, ‘ with tlie acquisi¬ 
tion of a knowledge of agriculture and the use of 
metals, a few new totem names liave been since 
added.’ The animal and vegetable names amount 
in number to 62. There are also (probably of more 
re(’ent origin) two mineral totems, thosi* of Iron and 
Salt ; two wliieh may be called place-totems, viz. 
Bamlh, an embanked reservoir of water, and Juhbi, 
a marsh or surface-spring; and two which Ixdung 
to a class known elsewhere, called ‘split-totems’ 
as involving tabus of a portion only of an animal 
or vegetable, and fri'quently known by the name 
of that portion. Among the (draons tliese split- 
totems are Anvir (rice-soup) and Kispotta (pig’s 
entrails). Sexual union within the totem-clan is 
reckoned incestuous, tliougli at the present day, if a 
marriage takes place in which the rule is infringed 
wittingly or unwittingly, the ott'ending pair, after 
paying a fine and giving a feast to the clansmen 
by analogy with tlie usual caste practice in India, 
are formally re-admitted to the tribe and their 
union is thus legalized. Tlie remaining ordinary 
totemic tabus are observed. ‘An Oraon must 
abstain from eating or otherwise using, domesti¬ 
cating, killing, destrojung, maiming, hurting or 
injuring’ his totem. A wife, in addition to the 
tabus of her own elan, is required to observe those 
of her husband’s while she actually resides in his 
village. Men of the clan whose totem is any kiiul 
of tree may not go under the shade of the tree oi 
use its produce in any sharie. But some modifica¬ 
tions have been introdm^ea where the totem is an 
indispensable article of diet or household use. 

Thus memberH of ttie Baddy clan abstain only from eating; the 
thin Hcum on the surfaeo of rice-sonp when left standing in a 
cool place ; memlxjrs of the Salt clan abstain only from taking 
raw salt, the tabu not extending to food or drink in which sail 
is an ingredient or flavour; members of the Iron clan abstain 
only from touching iron with their lij^s or tongue ; memt)ers 
of the I’ig (dan are forbidden only to eat tlie head of the 
pig; memi)er8 of the Bara clan, of which the Ficus Indica 
18 the totem, may cat the fruit whole, but not by dividing it 
in two. 

On the other hand, the tabus of some clans have 
been extended to objects having a real or fancied 
resemblance to the totem or hearing the same or a 
similar name. 

Thus members of the Tiger clan not only have to ob.serve 
various tabus in reference to the tiger and to the wolf, hut also 
must ab.stain from eating the scpiirrel’s flesh, since the squirrel 
is striped like the tiger, and they may not marry in the 
month of Milgh (Becemher-January) because the name Magti 
rhymes with bdgh, the Hindi word for ‘ tiger.' 

1 W. C. Willoughby, JAI xxxv. [19(F>1 298. 
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In this case the forci^^^n word bdfjli points to a 
late and hifi;hly ai tilicial origin for such a tabu, 
which is obviously due to tlio timidity of super¬ 
stition. Other additional tabus have been sug¬ 
gested to bo due to the fusion of clans, just as .some 
‘ split-totems ^ may have arisen from the opposite 
process of the division of elans. 

‘The general attitude of an Orfion to his clan- 
totem is that of a man to his enual—to his friend 
and ally,' though some periodical practices seem to 
indicate a more religious regard—at any rate for 
its effigy. But totemism is now in decay, as it is 
over the rest of India. An unintentional breach of 
a tabu is no longer believed to entail any serious 
consequences, though looked upon with social dis¬ 
approval. There is no difference beUveen the 
clans in personal dress or adornment, nor is a man 
supposed to partake of the qualities of the totem. 
There are very few traditions of the origin of 
totem-names. Such as there are do not reveal any 
belief in the descent of the clan from the totem 
hut rather in some other relation between the 
totem and the human ancestor of the clan. The 
Oraons are patrilineal.^ 

(e) A/e/anesia. — In Melanesia (including New 
(ruinea and the islands of Tories Strait^) tfiero is 
a tendency to associate with the princi[>al totem of 
a clan a number of subordinate totems which have 
been called ‘ secondary,' ‘ sub.sidiary,’ or ‘linked’ 
totems. The western islands of 'forres Straits 
have for many years been the scene of successfiil 
missionary enterprise. Under this influence the 
totemism which formerly existed among the people 
has almost disap})eared. But twenty years ago 
the members of the Cambridge Anthro]H)Iogi(’al 
Expedition, who spent some time on the islands, 
were able to recover very definite evidence of its 
existence. The population was divided into a 
number of exogamous totemic (dans. As a rule 
each clan had subsidiary totems in addition to its 
cliief totem. ‘ In some cases two or more clans 
might have the same chief totem, while differing 
in their subsidiary totems’—whicdi looks like the 
fission of an original clan. Members of a clan 
were distinguished by wearing an emblem of the 
totem, or more rarely bearing it in cicatrices or 
keloids on the flesh. Personal belongings also, it 
is said, were adorned with a representation of the 
owner’s totem. Descent was reckoned in the male 
line ; but adoption seems to have been practised. 

In conformity with patrilineal reckoning there was 
a tendency to a geograpliical distribution of the 
clans. This, however, was apt to result in quarrel¬ 
ling; ind the missionaries had accordingly suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the peoi)le, at all events of one 
of ibt slands, to abandon the localization of the 
clans, 

'The solidarity of the totem-clan was a marke(i feature in 
the social life of the people, and it took precedence of all other 
considerations ; not only so, but there was an intimate relation¬ 
ship between all members of the same totem [-clan] irrespeo 
tive of the island or locality to which they mij^ht belong and 
even warfare did not affect the friendship of totem-brethren. 

Any man who visited another island would be looked after and 
entertained as a matter of course by the residents who belonged 
to the same totem as himself .’2 

The clans were grouped in two cla 88 e.s or 
phratries. On tlie islaruf of Mabniag these two 
phratries were respectively known as ‘ the children 
')r people of the Great Totem ’ and ‘ the children or 
people of the Little d’otem.’ The former com¬ 
prised the Crocodile, Cassowary, Snake, and Dog 
clans (all land animals) ; the latter the Dii^ong, 
Shovel-nosed Skate, Shark, Ray, and Green liirtTe 
clans (all water animals). On this island there is 

1 8. Chandra Roy, The Ordoni of Chotd Nagpur, Rinchi, 1916, 
p. S24 ff. ; cf. Frazer, li. 284 ff., and the authorities there 
referred to. 

2 A. C. Iladdon and W. II. R. Rivers in Reports of the Cam¬ 
bridge Anthrop. Kxped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-08, 


no siillicient evidence that the phratries regulated 
marriage during recent times ; hut there is reason 
to think that they were exogamous on some otlier 
of the islands. Members of a clan might not kill 
or eat the totem ; but this did not anply to the 
Diigong and Turtle clans, for both dugong and 
turtle ”vere important articles of food on the 
islands, which are somewhat barren. Members of 
the clan, however, were not allowed to eat of tlie 
lirst dugong or turtle caught, hut might partake 
of those subsequently caught. They performed 
ceremonies to entice the animals to the island 
and ensure a good season. They could, on the 
other hand, by magical rites with the contrary 
intention, prevent them from coming. A mys¬ 
tical relation was held to subsist between the totem 
and the clan. He was said to be ‘ all same as rela¬ 
tion, he belong same family.’ The Cassowary, 
Crocodile, Snake, Shark, and Hammer-headed 
Shark clans were reputed to be truculent and to 
like fighting. The peaceable clans were the Shovel- 
nosed Skate, Ray, and Sucker-fish ; while the Dog 
clan was sometimes peaceah/e and at other times 
quarrelsome—all like the totem-animal. Certain 
of the clans, possibly ail, had formiilm which they 
repeated in going into a fight, and Avhich were 
either magical or in the nature of invocations to 
the totem. The prayer is in some stages of civil¬ 
ization near akin to the spell.^ 

4 . Decadence of totemism. — The foregoing 
exarnples will sufficiently indicate the chief char¬ 
acteristics of totemism in the live great areas in 
which it has been found. It is apparent that in 
each area totemism was by no means a new plieno- 
menon. It arises in a low condition of savagery 
and is connected in its typical forms with matri- 
lineal descent. But, even before contact with 
Europeans, it had begun to assume forms very 
divergent from what we understand by normal 
totemism, leading in some cases to degeneration 
and disintegration. 

(a) America .—Among the divergences found 
in N. America those of the coast-dw(dlers of the 
north-west are the most remarkable. The Tlingit, 
inhabiting 8 . Alaska, are divided into two exo¬ 
gamous phratries or classes, called after the raven 
and the wolf respectively and these two pliratries 
are again divided into a number of totemic clans. 
I’he members of a clan are believed to he related 
to one another more closely than to those of other 
clans even of the same phratry. They reckon 
descent through the mother and as a consequence 
are not gathered at one [dace, but distributed as 
social groups and not gec^grapliical. Yet each 
clan usually derived its origin (and most of them, 
at the present day, their names) from some village 
or camp wliich it once occupied. They seem, 
however, to have had alternative names (if F. 
Boa.s’s account is correct) derived from the animal, 
or one of the animals, which they claimed as a 
badge. In point of fact the emblems or representa¬ 
tions on the north western coast, generally called 
totems, are rather badges or crests. The clans of 
eacli phratry, indeed, all use the totem of the 
phratry ; they also use a number of other badges, 
some of which are the special property of the clan, 
or of some sub-clan, and are guarded witli much 
jealousy. They carve and paint th(^ badge on the 
so-called toterii-poles erected in front of the dwell¬ 
ing-house, or on a grave. These poles are, how¬ 
ever, less frequently erected by the Tlingit than 
by some of their neighbours. The badge is also 
exhibited on many other articles of property, worn 
as a mask or hat used as a disguise at dances, 
potlatches, and funeral ceremonies, and paintecl 

1 Ilarldon and Rivers, ih. v, 163-186. 

2 J. R. Swanton, SG RUNIV (1908], p. 407, BUggeeta that these 
two phratries may have had a racial origin. 
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oil the faces of the clansmen. It is not now lichl 
t.liat the clan or phratry is descended from the 
totem or animal represented, thou<,di it may be 
suspected that in former times this was believed. 
At present stories are told by the clan or sub-clan 
claiming a badge of its acquisition by an ancestor 
through an adventure with the animal in question, 
such animal being often conceive<l as of super¬ 
human power. 

Aa Frazer points out, many of ‘these talcs have the true 
totcmic ring about them ; they point clearly to the former 
identification of the elanspeople with their totems, which is 
only another way of flaying ttiat the j)reHent people are sup¬ 
posed to be descended from the totemic animals.* l 
To this it may be added that, according to Boas’s report, 

‘ the animal and a member of its clan are considered relations. 
Thus the wolf gens will pray to the wolves, “ We are your 
relations ; pray don’t hurt us ! ” But notwithstanding this 
fact they will hunt wolves without hesitation .’2 
The truth is that the more or less permanent 
settlement of all the tribes along the coast—at 
least from the 'riingit to the Kwakiutl—in villages, 
and their increasing civilization, have led to the 
division of the population into ranks or castes and 
to a continually higher value being set on the 
crests or badges as marks of rank and wealth, and 
as symbols, if not guarantees, of descent from a 
distinguished ancestor. Idiis has resulted in an 
accumulation of crests, some clans or sub-clans 
obtaining a larger number than others ; and some 
of the crests were used by more than one clan. 

‘The great majority of Tlinglt personal names referred to 
some animal, capecnally that animal whose emblem was par¬ 
ticularly valued by the clan to which the hearer belonged.’^ 

Of these names many seem to have been peculiar 
to one or other of the clans. Idie solidarity ordin¬ 
arily subsisting between members of a clan is 
found, among the Tlingit, rather between the 
members of a phratry. 

‘According to the unwritten Tlingit law it was incumbent 
upon everyone belonging to a phratry to house and feed any 
other member of that phratry w ho should visit him, no matter 
from how great a distance he might come ’; and it was a mark 
of good manners, therefore of high caste, not to abuse such 
hospitality.-* 

Any serious collision at a potlatcli arising out of 
the rivalry of opposing parties of dancers was 
averted or .s^tayed by the host’s people, who rusheil 
between them hearing the emblem of their phratry 
or making the call of the animal whose name was 
that of the pliratry. When a man died, the 
funeral ceremonies were conducted by the opposite 
phratry, who were afterwards entertained at a 
mourning feast by the relatives of the deceased. 
On the whole it may be conjectured that the two 
phratries reiiresent original totem-clans, out of 
which the existing clans or groups, whether social 
or lo(5al, have developed. There was also reckoned 
among the I’lingit population a small group at 
Sanya, called the Nexddi (‘ People of Nex, a creek 
in the neighbourhood), who stood outside both 
phratries and might marry into both. They bore 
the Eagle crest or badge and had })ersonal names 
having reference to the ea^le. They were doubt¬ 
less a small intrusive population, which Swanton, 
the latest inve.stigator of the Tlingit, suggests as 
perhaps of Athajiascan derivation.® 

Coming down from north to soutli along the 
coast and islands of Alaska and British Columbia, 
we lind a similar organization, dill'ering however 
in detail, among the various peoples, with an 
increasing emphasis laid on rank and tlie possession 
of crests, until we reach the Kwakiutl. The 
Kwakiutl proper (or Southern Kwakiutl, as they 
are often called to distinguish them from the 
Ileiltsuk, their northern congeners) are organized 
in ‘ tribes,’ which in turn are subdivided into 

* iii. 273 f. 

2 Report of 59th Meeting of British Assoc. 1889, p. 819. 

* Swanton, S6 RBEW, p. 421. * Ih. p. 427. 

»f6 RBEW, pp. 396-449; Boa 0 , Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1889, 
p. 819 flf. 


exogamic gronjis distinguished not, as a ruh‘, h\ 
totcmic names but by the collective form of tin; 
name claimed as that of an ancestor, by gi'u 
granhieal names, or by ‘names of honour.*^ I'he 
evideiiee seems to show that they are neitlnn 
delinitely patrilineal nor matriiineal in descent, 
but in a state of transition, since a child may 
belong to any ‘clan’ or exogamic group to which 
one of its ancestors belonged at the arbitrary dis 
eretion of its parents. Each exogamic group, lik(‘ 
the ordinary elan of several of the tribes east of 
the Kueky Mountains, had a number of personal 
names appropriated to it; and to assign a child to 
such a group it was enough to give it one of these 
names. In this way it ayipears to have become 
ipso facto a memlvi of the group ; it might even 
belong to more th.in wue at the same time. What 
was more important ’a Kwakiutl society was the 
possession of crests and the privileges that they 
carried. These were obtained in three several 
ways; ( 1 ) they might inherited by direct patri¬ 
lineal descent from an ancestor who acquired them 
through an at.venture in the course of which he 
obtained the orolectioii and guidance of a manitii, 
or spiritual helper, for himself and his descendants ; 
direct inheritance of this kind, however, was 
comparatively rare ; ( 2 ) more usually they were 
obtained by marriage ; the payment of a hrido-price 
secured not only the bride, but also the right of 
membership in lier ‘ clan ’ or exogamous group, the 
crest and privileges of the bride’s father, and a 
good deal of other property ; (3) the third method 
was to obtain them by killing tlie owner, as in tlie 
case of the position and privileges of the King of 
the Wood of Nemi. The privileges include not 
only the use of the crest but also the right to the 
membership of certain societies and the ownership 
and exclusive right to practise certain dances 
connected with the ceremonials of the societies. 
They are, however, not acquired for the benelit 
of the son-in-law in the case of marriage, but for 
his successor, whoever he may be. Seeing, more¬ 
over, that the number of noblemen is fixed, and 
there is only one person at a time who personarte.s 
the ancestor and has his rank and privileges, the 
person entitled must wait for a vacancy before he 
can be admitted to them. He may wait in vain ; 
for before a vacancy occurs the owner may change 
his mind, or even after the person entitled has 
obtained the privileges he may devest them and 
confer them upon some other successor. 

This is manifestly not totemism, for the societies 
operate only during the winter, when they domin¬ 
ate the social organization to the exclusion of the 
kinship and local groups. It may have been 
influenced by true totemic conceptions, from which 
it may even have sprung. But its cause must be 
sought in the increasing power of wealth, the con¬ 
sequent development of rank, and the desire for 
di.splay.^ 

The transformation that thus seems to have 
overtaken totemism among the Kwakiutl is in 
process also among the Pueblo tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona. Here the cause is different. 
In these tribes, originally organized in totemic 
clans and phratries with matriiineal descent, the 
struggle for existence in an arid country has 
evolved a sense of dependence upon the super¬ 
natural powers and a religious ritual and elaborate 
ceremonies, partly religious and partly magical, 
for the production of rain and maize. At first 
these ceremonies appear to have been performed 
by the appropriate clans, as we have found in 
other areas. In some cases they are so still, a.s 
among the Zufii, but aided and superintended by 
the priests of the various deities. In other cases, 

1 Boas, Rep. U.S. National Museum, 1895, Washington, 1897, 
pp. 384, 338, 840, 842, 868. 
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as among the Hopi, the Snake 
seded for this ourpose by an order s .y* ^ 
members of wfiich were The”JX 

recruited exclusively t 

now ,'Xn H'e me^'l'er^ of the 

Td^trare ^■;;;;:leties or^fratenli'ti'ce 

;?re^;oLt:::vayan,n.e;o„^ 

^0 Cr^ot,Urr towara. their 

=T,rxs3:f»r'!K^;i^ 

the totemic animal or plani. i ni. 

;‘v these spirit-1,iiaren. The cere,non.cs are her- 
perfornwd hy the clan in 

renting in dramati.^ fashion tlie i 

of the chin. The Warivununga ami the tn'as f 
(ho north of them me dehmtely /fatnlinea \Mtli 
oxoganiJC clans; but the members of the cbm in 
ecery p^eneriition are believed to be continual le- 
inc-arnafions of <leeea.sed ancestors. I’he Aninta, 
on the other hand, have ceased to regulate their 
marriages by totemic exogamy and now regulate 
them solely by class-divisions consisting of tlie 
pristine moieties of the tribe, which have l)e«Mi 
doubly subdivided, so that they are now eiglit in 
number. There are various i)laces in the terrifoiy 
of tlie tribe which arc totemic centres belie\e<l to 
l>e haunted by the spirit-children of the original I 
ancestors. One of tlicse spirit-children is held to | 
liave entered the body of every pregnant woman, 
according to tlie totemic centre near or at which 
sfie first felt herself pregnant. In this way the 
‘ clan ’ of the child is .ascertained, ami in no case 
does it flepend upon that of the fatlum or mother. 
The resulting group passing under a totemic name 
is clearly no true clan. 

‘Ttioro is no such thinj? aa the members of one totem [-group] 
being bound tog(?ther in such a way that they must combine to 
fight on behalf of a member of the totem [-group] to whicti liiey 
Ifclong,’ 

In.asniiicli as every (le.'itli is sujiposed to be due to 
witclicraft, revengm has to lie taken by somebody. 
Normally this duty would fall on tlio clansmen of 
the deceased. Hut among the Arunta it would 
sfteiii to be the members of the local group who 
undertake it. 

‘ In fact ’ say 8p(*ncer and Gillen, summing up the subjcfd, ‘ it 
is perfectly easy to spend a considerable time amongst the 
Arunta tnlje without even being aware that each individual 
has a totemic name’; but the fact of his belonging to one or 
other of the divi.sioiis governing marriage is soon apparent. 

These groujis thus [lassing under totemic name.s 
oerforrn under the direction of their respective 
headmen from time to time, as the headman 
concerned decides, tlie ceremonies known as 
intichiuma. Tliese ceremonies are not, like those 
of the Warramunga, the property of the entire 
group, but eacii of them belongs to a specific 
individual, who alone has the right of performing 
it or of rcque.sting otliers to do so. One conse"^ 
uuence of this is that tliey are not performed in a 
(leliiiite series: tliey are fragments and may be 
given in any arbitrary order. They have ceased 
to be a representation of the traditional history of 
the group; they have become mere magical rites. 
Further, in the tribes both south and north of the 

1 The various minutely detailed accounts of the Pueblo 
Indians and their ceremonies have been admirably summarized 
by Frazer, iii. 195 ff. 

2 A. L. Kroeber, ‘ Zufii Kin and Clan,' Anthrop. Papers of the 
Am. Mm. Nat. Hist., xviii. [New York, 19171 146 n.. 160flf. : 

J. W. Fewkes, 19 RliKW [1900], pt. ii. p. 906. 


Central group, consisting of the Arunta and their 
immediate neigdibours, a man is forbidden to kill, 
iniuve or eat his totem. In some of tlie tnljes, 
though patrilineal, the prohibition also applies 
more or less absolutely to the totem of the clans¬ 
man’s motlier-^probably a relic of an older rnatri- 
lineal condition. Among the Arunta, however, 
tli(M-e is no such prohibition. Indeed the niembcrH 
of a totem-group are expected to eat of the totem 
aurin‘«- the ceremonies; and they have liberty to 
,lo .s()”at other times, though only sparingly, 'riic 
conchi.sion from these and other facts is irresistible 
that the CJentral tribes of Australia are linding 
their way out of normal totemism, and that ut 
these tribes the Arunta and their immediate 
neiehhours to the nortli (the Kaitish, Uiimatjeia, 
arurothers) are the farthest advanced on the road. 
Their totemic organization is not merely decadent; 
it is obsolescent. Sucli remains of it as persi.st are 
preserve<l only as societies held together for tin' 
performance of certain magical or religions rite> 
jiml as the carriers of certain religious traditions, 
but no longer as organic social groups.‘ 

Hut decadent totemism often takes another 
course in its transformation. In most totemii 
(•ommiinities it is customary to assemble the grow¬ 
ing youths for tlio purpose of wliat are generally 
called the juiberty ceremonies. Hy means of these 
ceremonies the youths of the tribe are taken from 
their mothers’ care and out of the society of women 
and children, are submitted to tests of courag^eand 
endurance, educated in sexual matters and in the 
customs and traditions of tlio tril>e,and lifted hence¬ 
forth to take their part in the life of the tribe a- 
I a<lult and fully admitted members. Such initiation 
rite.s are prominent all over Australia. Among 
I the Central tribes they have been develojicd beyond 
all otliers, Tliey have been made very severe, nof 
to say cruel ; they liave been elaborated into four 
ilistinct stages and protracted through years, 
though not of course (‘ontinuous during Miat ix'riod. 
'riieir fierforrnance is everywhere one of tlH3 im¬ 
portant occasions on wliii'li the tribe comes to- 
getlier. The members are summomsi })y special 
messengers with traditicmal fornifilities. * Jbit the 
actual performance of the greater part of them is 
secret, in the sense that no one is allowed to 
witness or take part in it who lias not previously 
been in a similar manner initiated. 

(c) Africa .—There is evidence of the existence 
of totemism in W. Africa from Senegambia soutli- 
ward in almost all the pojmlations. In many 
places, however, whc're it is decadent or obsolete 
it is replaced by secret societies wliich dominate or 
suiiplement the nominal government. Thus at 
Old Calabar there is a very [)()werful society known 
as Kgbo, divided into numerous grades. The king 
is the liead. It has in a rough and ready way the 
whole administration of tlie law in its hands.* 
Farther south, in the cataract region of tlie Ijowei 
Congo, i.s a secret society known as Nkimha. 
According to the latest researches, it is entered 
about the age of juiherty. The candidates are 
chosen hy the nganqa^ or medicine-man. The 
ceremoTiies take place in the forest, where tike 
camp is jealously guarded from all intrusion. 
There the candidates remain for a period variously 
stated as from one or two montlis to live or six 
years. They are [lainted white, and a narcotic is 
administered. They are subjected to a number of 
tests, such as tlie im[)Osition of a new name and an 
oath of secrecy, and to flagellation. They arc 
circumcised, if not already in tliat condition. 
Tliey are taught a new language, and it is believed 

1 Spencer-Gillen'^, pp, 34, 112-127, 167-211, 467-473; Spencer 
Gillenh, pp. 143-226. 

2 11. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908, p, 
115£f. ; Journ. African Soc,, iv. [1905] 306. Of. art. Skc’rk'» 
SociKTiES (African). 
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by the women and other non-initiated that they 
are ^ut to death and brought to life again. They 
are instructed in the religious beliefs and moral 
rules to which they must in future conform. 
Various prohibitions are enforced during and after 
their retirement. If approved for the purpose, 
they may become feti8h-[)rie8t8 or medicine-men ; 
otherwise they become simply adult men, read^ to 
take part iu public life. Tliis is obviously little 
more than the puberty rites of ordinary totemic 
peoples; but there is reason to think that the 
Nkimba tends to become more magical in its pur¬ 
view. Those who have passed through it have 
acquired a character in some degree sacred and 
mysterious; a special tie is established between 
them ; they regard one another as brethren and 
render mutual aid. Another society called Ndembo, 
often confounded with the Nkimba, exists on the 
Congo. A Ndembo is not held periodically, but 
one is established whenever the elders of the village 
direct. It appears to have a specially sexual aim ; 
men and women are admitted, and sexual licence 
is said to be encouraged in the camp ; and to such 
a length is the comedy of death and resurrection 
carried that, on returning after the conclusion of 
the ceremonies, those who have been subjected to 
them })retend to have lost all reiiHunbrance of their 
previous life, act in the most foolish manner, and 
are only gradually recalled to ordinary sense and 
behaviour. The object of the Ndembo appears 
moreover to be more specialized, more decidedly 
magical, than that of the Nkimba.* It seems 
probable that all these secret societies have been 
developed from, or at least deeply inlluenced by, 
the initiatory rites of totemic tribes. 

The Ilercro of S.W. Africa, who have been 
massacred and almost entirely destroyed by the 
Germans, offer a peculiarly difficult problem, not 
yet entirely solved. They were divided into clans 
called eanda (plur. oimtanda) reckoning descent 
exclusively through the mother. A tradition of 
their origin is related, deriving it from a pair who 
emerged from the trunk of an ornhorombon^a tree 
in the far North, whose children were all daughters 
fructified by contact in some way or other with 
various objects of the external world. These 
objects became the totems of tlieir descendants. 
Among them may be enumerated the sun, rain, 
the tree, the marmot, the koodoo, the chameleon, 
besides others the sigiiilicance of whose names is 
disputed. The members of an eanda called them¬ 
selves brothers-in-law (not brothers) of the totem. 
The blood-feud attached to the eancla^ which more¬ 
over, formerly at least, was exogarnic. Side by 
side with the eanda stands another organization, 
api)arently of more recent origin, the oruzo (plur, 
otnzo). The oruzo descends exclusively in the 
paternal line. It is also totemic ; and among the 
totems appear the chameleon, the sun, the koodoo, 
rag, necklace of beads. The members of an oruzo 
are distinguished by the mode of dressing their 
hair, by their food-tabus, and by special sacrificial 
regulations. The colour and shape of the horns of 
the cattle which an oruzo possesses also differ from 
those of every other oruzo. The institution of the 
oruzo is attributed to the medicine-men ; and there 
can be little doubt that it is specially a religious 
organization for the maintenance of the sacred fire 
of the family and the worship of ancestors. All 
cattle belong to the oruzOy for the Herero are a 
pastoral people, and their wealth consisted of cattle 
until the Germans deprived them of their stock. 
The cattle never descended to or through females, 
at all events if there was a male descendant to 
inherit them. The food tabus of the Herero are 
probably not all totemic. The Herero have no 

1 E de Jonghe, Les SocUUs seerHes au Bas-Congo, Brussels, 
1907, p. 16 ff. 
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totemic badges or signs.* The totemisin prevalent 
among them is thus widely divergent from the 
common tyj)e. Its twofold organization iw mani- 
fe.'^tly the result of a conflict between matrilineal 
and patrilineal institutions. How that conllict 
originated is obscure ; but it is obviously not un¬ 
connected with the growth of ancestor-worshij) 
and the introduction of herds of cattle among a 
hunting and perhaps rudely agricultural j)eople, 
and the consequent changes of mode of life ami 
social arrangements. The country wdiich they now 
inhabit is stepi)e, almost desert, and (juite unsuit¬ 
able for agriculture. After the rains there is for 
a time abundiint [)astnre, which at other seasons 
must be sought in tbt' (leep and shedtered dales 
with which the land 1 ; inter•ted. I’he change 
to a pastoral life may ^e surm’'-<cd to have occurred 
when or shortly before they penetrated to their 
present possessions, not rrobabi'y more than five or 
six centuries ago. The conseque*nt development of 
their institutions is even yet mr^)mplete. 

At the other extremity of the area occupied by 
the Jkintu are found the Ilaganda, the most highly 
civiliziid of the race. They were governed by 
kings probably descended from a Harnitic stock 
which conquered the. country several centuries ago. 

‘The Bajja;i(ia arc divif’fd into a large number of totemic 
clans, the meuibers of which ebserve the two fundamental 
canons of normal totemism, since they ahslain both from 
injuring their totem and from marryiii'^ a woman of the same 
clan.’ Each clan has a prin :ipal and a secondary totem, and 
takes its name from the former. ‘ Both totems are sacred to 
members of the clan, who may neither kill nor destn.)}' them. 
Other people, however, may kill or dost roy them for a reasonable 
purpose, without hurtinjf the feelings of members of the clan.’ 

The Ibiganda trace tln ir lineage in the male 
line; but a woman’s children were taught in 
infancy to respect her totems and to avoid them. 
When they grew up, they adoj)ted their father’s 
totems and ceased to regard those of their mother. 
Yet they were forbidden to marry into their mother’s 
clan. For these and other reasons it seems clear 
that descent had originally been reck<med in the 
maternal line, and that, as in the case of the 
H(‘rero, though on dillerent lines, the transition 
had been recently and incompletely etlected.^ 
l>ike the clans of certain N. American tribes, each 
clan had special names appropriated to its children ; 
hence the clan to wdiich a man belonged w'as re- 
cognizeil by his name.^ The king had a large 
harem. His children, however, took the totem of 
their mother; and it was naturally deemed an 
honour for a clan to give a king to the realm by 
means of the union of one of its female members 
with the king. From this honour certain clans 
w'ere excluded for reasons w hich are now^ unknown. 
To obviate this some of the excluded clans joined 
more favoured clans, so that their daughters might 
marry the king and have children wlio might be 
in the succession to the throne. Another reason 
for the union of clans was to better the position of 
a despised clan. Clans so associated obtained the 
right to use the totem of the more honourable clan ; 
yet they were so little regarded as relations by the 
members of the latter that intermarriaf^e betw^eeri 
members of the tw^o clans was not forbidden. The 
Lung-fish clan (the largest of all) also was in an 
exceptional position in that its members w'ere not 
subject to tne rule of exogamy.® The totems are 
usually some species of animal. A few species of 
trees and other vegetables are found as totems, 
besides beads and other articles of human manu- 

1 F. Meyer, Wirtschafi und Recht der Herero, Berlin, 1906, p. 
26ff. ; E. Dannert, Zurn Rechte der Herero, do. 1900, p. lift. ; 
Frazer, li. 356; fS. African] Folklore Journal, i. [Capetown, 
1879] 37 ff., ii. [1880] 61 ; Report on the Natives of S. W. Africa 
ana their Treatment by Germany, London, 1918, p. 87. 

2 p'razer, ii. 472 f. 

3 Ilartland, Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., iv. 18. 

* J. Roscoe, 7'he Baganda, Ix)ndon, 1911, p. 136. 

5 Ib. pp. 187, 137, 148, 134. 
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facture; and ‘ snlit-toteins ’ and other anomalous 
totems (as a tail less or a spotted cow, and rain¬ 
water from roofs) are not unknown.^ Notwith¬ 
standing the existence of a system of law and 
administration of justice, the sense of clan-solid¬ 
arity remained strong. The blood-covenant was 
practised and was considered more binding than 
common oatlis.^ Murder was rare ; but cases of 
murder and manslaughter, when they occurred, 
were taken up by the clan. The clan of a murdered 
man might accept and .share a fine, instead of in¬ 
sisting on the punishment of death ; and, on the 
other hand, the clan of the wrong-doer contributed 
to the payment. ‘When a member of a clan 
wished to buy a wife, it was the duty of all the 
other meniber.s to help him to do so’; when a 
person got into debt, or was fined, the clan com- 
Inned to as.sist him to pay the debt or line.® Thu.s 
the totemi.sm of the Baganda, while preserving 
many, if not most, of the essential features 
normally present, departs w idely from more tyjucal 
totemism. The religious aspect, though not quite 
absent, has fallen into the background before poly¬ 
theism and the cult of the dead. The kingship 
and the organization of the kingdom have been 
imposed by a non-lkintu conquering people, which 
brought a military class, imperfectly a-ssimilated 
by the bulk of the people when the English occu 
|)ation took place, d'his j)eojd(^ probably intro 
diKjed domestic animals, some of which liavr 
become totems ; and its inlluence is perhaps al.se 
to be traced in the ‘split-totems.’ Secondary 
totems are met with elsewhere, as we have seen. 

Totemism is decadent also among the tribes of 
the Congo. It there manifests itself chiefly in 
tabus, though totemic tabus are only a few or the 
tabus observed. Among the Jlangalaof the Upper 
Congo the totem-animal may not he killed or eaten. 

A woman after marriage observes her husband’s 
totem as well a.s her own. A child born to them 


Mftncham(cot); members of this sept avoid sleeping on ooU, 
(4) Arigala scrohicxdalum): members of this sept do 

not use this grain as food ; (f>) Chintaginjalu (tamarmd seeds) . 
these seeds may not be used or touched by members of the 
sept • (6) Puccha (water-melon): the fruit may not be eaten by 
meinliers of the sept. 

Moreover, the names of various exogamous Kapu 
septs are suggestive of totemism, such as the Cow, 
Grain, Bullah), Sheep, Fowl, Goat, Elephant, as 
well as various plant-narne.s, though others, such 
as Cart, Army, Hut, Harrow, Woman’s Skirt, 
Plough, are more doubtful.^ 

This is not an uncommon type of caste. It suggests that the 
caste in question is a transformed tribe, and that the divisions 
of the caste originate from totemic clans, many of 
their totemic names and some of their tabus, though other sub 
divisions have forgotten them or origmatec in a different 
manner. The Kbangars are a low caste of village watchmen 
and field-labourers in the Central Provinces, almost certainly 
of non-Aryan origin. They are divided into numerous exogaru- 
oiis septs, all of w'hich are said to be totemic. The members 
of the sept usually show veneration to the ohjeiCt from which 
the sept takes its name.' Tims the Barha sept is named from 
. . .... t .. 1 .:_♦v.u TAifr • t.hp l.hirfti from 


tabued by the sept; the San from mn, ‘ hemp,’ pieces of wluch 
are placed by members of the sept near their family gpxf. The 
Hammian sept is so called from the monkey-god, and the Vnjpu 
sept from Vigyu, the god worshipped by it.‘^ 

In the United ITovinces there are til so many 
tribes and castes, ^irobably of Dravidian origin, 
among whom rotcniism is traceable. Such are the 
Agariya of Mirzapiir, who have seven septs, all 
exogamous and apparently of totemic origin : the 
Markam named from tlio tortoise, which the 
members will not kill or eat; the Goinlr from a 
certain tree which they wull not cut; the Parasw’ari 
from a tree {Butcd frondosa) which they will not 
cut and who.se leaves they will nob use for platters ; 
the .SanwAn from hemp {san), which they will nut 
.sow or use; the Baragwar from a tree {Fims 
Indica) wliich they will not cut or climb and 
from the leaves of which they will not eat ; the 


take.s the totems of both parents, until a council of 
both families determines wliich totem it is to take 
jiermanently—usually the father’s. The Bangala 
are natrilineal.^ 

(a) India.—In continental India the decadence 
of totemi.sm has been cau.sed chiefly by the spread 
of Hinduism, and with it the extension of the 
caste system. The origin of caste ha.s not yet been 
entirely cleared up. Within the Hindu system it 
i.s largely, if not mainly, occupational. As applied 
to the Dravidian and other races of the peninsula, 
it is transforming, or has transformed, independent 
tribes into castes ; and by means of legenas, some 
of them doubtle.ss consciously forged to manu¬ 
facture claims, these tribes have succeeded in 
gaining reluctant and often strongly contested 
admi.ssiun as castes into the Hindu social hierarchy. 
The Keddi or Kapu, the largest caste in the 
Madra.s Presidency, are [irobably descended from 
a Dravidian tribe which in the early centuries of 
our era was powerful in India. They are now a 
g^eat caste of cultivators, farmers, and squireens 
in the TeJugu country and rank next to the 
BrAhmans in Hindu society there. Tliey are 
divided into a number of sections, for whose names 
fanciful etymologies have been found, and for some 
of them legends have been invented. One of these 
sections, the Panta Kapus, are again severe<l into 
two endogarnous divisions. But tliey are said also 
to have true totemic septs, of wliich the following 


Banjhakwar, said to he named from ‘frog,’ 

which the members of the sept will not kill or eat; 
and the GidhlS, the members of which will not kill 
or even throw a stone at a vulture [gid/i). The 
Agariya are patrilineal; and they have been deeply 
inlluenced in other ways by Hinduism. Indeed they 
call theni.selves Hindus in religion, though they 
^vorship none of the regular Hindu deities. There 
are, however, traces of a previous matrilineal con¬ 
dition. They practise tatuing, and many of the 
marks in.scrilicd on their bodies are probably 
totemic in origin, ‘but the real meaning has now 
been forgotten, and they are at present little more 
than charms to re.si.st disease and other mi.sfortunes, 
and for the jniriiose of mere ornament.’* The 
.social and political conditions of India are such 
that almost the only possible relics of totemism 
consist in the names of the septs and the pro¬ 
hibitions of marriage within the clan and of eating, 
killing, or using the totem. Hindu influence leans 
to the a.scription of descent to human beings rather 
than to animals or plants, concerning which tales 
are told to account for the totemic name and 
observances. The organization of the tribe or 
caste by means of a council and the police regula¬ 
tions render unnecessary the union oi members for 
mutual protection. Hence, and owing to the uni¬ 
versal tendency of caste to subdivision, the sense 
of solidarity is greatly weakened and is daily 
decreasing in force.* 


are examjiles: 

(1) {Pandamis fancictdaris ): the women of this sept 

do not, like thone of other castes, adorn themselves with the 
flower-bracts ; and a man of the sept ‘ has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mats, because they were tied with 
the fibre of this tree'; (‘2) Ipj)! (Ransia lon<pfolia) : this tree and 
its products must not be touched by members of the sept; (3) 

* Roscoe, p. 13.3 ff. 2 H, j). 208 

8 76. pp. 20. 20B, 268, 12. 4 jra / xl.’nOlO] 365. 


1 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
iii. 222 ff. 

^ R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India, London, 1916, iii. 439. 

8 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, i. 1 ff. 

* .See H. If. Risley, The People of India^, ed. W. Crooke, 
London, 1916, pp. 96-109, for a general consideration of the 
evidence; and, for the evidence itself, also his Tribes and 
Crnttes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891-92, passim; Crooke, 
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(e) Melanesia. —There are signs that totemism 
was developing in tlie islands of Torres Straits 
into an anthropomorphic cult. Traditions are 
found of culture-heroes associated with various 
clans. Of these Sigai and Maiau on the island of 
Yam appeared first in the likeness of a hammer¬ 
headed shark and a crocodile respectively. For 
each of them a shrine was erected, the essential 
feature of which was a turtle-shell model repre¬ 
senting either a hammer-headed shark or a croco¬ 
dile ; under each of these was a stone in which the 
spirit, the so-called augud (‘totem’), resided. 

Uninitiated persons were not allowed to visit these shrines, 
* nor did they know what they contained : they were aware of 
Sigai and Maiau, hut they did not know that the former was a 
hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile ; this mystery 
was too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates. When the heroes 
were addressed it was always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names.' l 

Each was associated in his animal form with one 
of the two phratries or groups of totem-clans. 
Warriors before going to battle prayed to them. 
Totem-dances were celebrated and songs were sung, 
which were believed to have an cfi'ec^t upon the 
weather, by the shark-men and crocodile men, 
dancing separately and wearing feathers coloured 
white or black according to the party to which 
they belonged. On Mabuiag and Miiralng the 
hero was Kwoiam, a warrior-hero, who himself 
was called an augud. In the Muralug group of 
islands he was regarded as the ‘big augud^ and 
‘ the augud of every one in the island.’ 

He is said to have made and worn ‘ two crescentic oblects of 
turtle-shell, which blazed with light when he wore them at 
night-time, and ho nourished them with the savour of cooked 
fish. These ohjf'cts w’ere termed auf/tci ; . , . and they became 
the insignia of the two phratries into which the old totem-clans 
of Mabuitig were grou|>cd.' 

‘ When attacking an enemy the warriors formed into two 
columns, ea(;h of which was led by a head-man who wore the 
Kwoiam emblems.'8 

Like Sigai and Maiau, he possessed a sacred shrine. 
It was situated on the island of Fulu ; there his 
crescentic emblems were kept, imd thence they 
were taken with certain ceremonies to be borne 
before the aj)pi upi iate phrati y in war.** 

A similar evolution has been observed in Fiji. 

'The people of the interior of the island [of Viti Levu] form a 
number of independent communities which may probably be 
regarded as tribes, and each of these has a number of (iivisions 
and subdivisions, which in the relatively high development of 
Fijian society have departed widely from the character of the 
septs into winch a toternic community is usually divided. The 
animals from which descent is traced, and whose flesh is pro¬ 
hibited as food, are usually associated with the larger groui>.s 
which seem to correspond to tribes, though the divisions of the 
tribe often have sacred animals or plants peculiar to themselve.s 
in addition to those which are tabu to them as members of the 
tribe.’» 

Rivers goes on to give examples. 

The tabued animal of the people of Cawatdsa is an aqtiatic 
creature called the dravidravi, from which they believe them¬ 
selves descended ; and none of the divisions have restrictions 
peculiar to themselves. The sacred arumal of the Na<lrau or 
Navuta people is the qilipnijo ; some of its divisions have re¬ 
strictions peculiar to themsehes, the Wailevu division eating 
neither the dog nor a llsh called dabea, the Kaivuci respecting 
the snake. Other animals were held sacred in other parts of 
the island, the peo])le believing in descent sometimes from the 
tabu animal of the tribe, sometimes from that of the smaller 
group. Marriage is regulated by kinship alone, and there is no 
evidence at present of toternic exogamy. It is manifest that 
this kind of totemism is widely divergent from what is usually 
reckoned normal totemism. Nor is this to be wondererl at, 
seeing how far Fijian civilization has progressed. Yet it pre¬ 
sents ‘the three characteristic features of the institution: 
belief in descent from the totem, prohibition of the totem as an 
article of food, and the connection of the totem with a definite 
unit of the social organization.’ Rivers discovered evidence 


Trih^i and of N. W. Provinces and Oudk, passiyn ; and 

the other works referred to in Crooke’s notes to Risley’s ob¬ 
servations. Cf. also Crooke’s observations in PR- ii. 148-169. 

1 A. C. Haddon, in A nthropoloqical Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylo^, Oxford, 1907, p. 186. 

^ fb. p. 181. 


3 Ib. 


4 Re-ports Cainb. Anthrop. Kxped. v. 
Frazer, ii. 18-24. 

3 W. II. R. Rivers, Man, viii. [1008] 134. 
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among these hill-tribes ‘ that the sacred animals had become 
gods, which had, however, retained their animal form definitely.’ 
Certain rules of conduct given to the Nadrau people by the bird 
giliyago showed an early stage in the evolution of a god from 
the totem-animal. In the Kewa district in the low country 
things had gone a step farther. ‘ Here each village had a deity 
called tevoro, with a name which usually showed no sign of an 
animal origin, but in many cases these deities had the power of 
turning into animals, and in such case the people of the village 
in question were rmt allowed to eat the animal.’ Thus the 
people of I.asakau, a division of Bau, had a tevoro who turned 
into a bird called sese. ‘ The bird could not be eaten, and here, 
as in the hills, it was clear that the restriction extended to the 
whole people and was not limited to either of the two divisions 
of which the Lasakau people are composed.’ i 

Tliose are not the only casen which he rnention.s ; 
but they are probably mough to render the evolu¬ 
tion plain. 

It 18 almost unneces-siry to remark that totem¬ 
ism may decay, especially where it comes under 
European influence, I y snnph' lu^glect. 

Thus the Winnebago, a Hijuaii tribe of N. America, tracing 
their descent from animals who were transformed into human 
beings and became ancestors of the various clans, treat the 
totem-animal in no way differently frou: other animals, hunting 
it and eating it if edible. Descent is patrilineal, and a child 
used always to take a name of lus father’s clan ; hut this is 
falling into desuetude. The reckoring of descent has become 
irregular; and the sacroi bundle of the clan occasionally now 
posses out of clan-poHsesiJion.'-^ 

Again, the Diegueno of Califorr 'a were all formerly toternic. 
Des<'ent is paternal. Clan exogamy is still observed by many 
of the clans, but not by all. Some, like the Blue Wild-Cat clan, 
regard the totem-animal as brother. But many of the clan- 
names have ceased to be toternic, and the clans have become, or 
are becoming, mere local groups. The clan-name Is frecpiently 
taken as a personal or family surname under modern conditions.3 

Such cases may be found elsewhere than in 
America. 

5. Traces of totemism among non-totemic 
peoples. —Over a large area of the globe, embrac¬ 
ing lOurope, the gretiter part of Asia, S. America, 
and Polynesia, the north of Africa, and the 
extreme north of N. America, inhabited by the 
Fskirno, totemism is now unknown. Rut among 
many of the peoples of these regions certain beliefs 
and practices liave been reported which seem to 
bear traces of a former prevalence. 

(a) Polynesia. —Rivers' discoveries, just referred 
to, in Melanesia lind their analogies in Tonga and 
Tikopia. 

In the former he learned that ‘each family had its ofna (a 
Polyne.sian word, usually written atua, meaning “god” or 
“ancestor”], some of which were anitnals and some stones, 
while a man might also he an otna. Examples of animal otua 
were the octopus, the flying tox, and the pigeon. . . . An 
animal was never oaten by those whose otua it was, and I was 
told,’ he says, ‘that there was definite belief in descent from 
the animal.’ Similarly on the island of Tikopia he found a 
number of animals called atua. ‘ Some of these animal atua 
belong to the whole community and may be eaten by no one 
on the island ; others belong to one or other of the four sections 
into which the peojde are divided.’ Thus the octov)U8 is the 
atua of the Kavika ; but it is forbidden as food not only to 
them but also to the whole people. The Taumako may not eat 
the sea-eel or a bird called rujie —prohibitions limited to this 
division of the people. The Fangalele may not catch an one 
flsh. The Tafua may not cat the fresh-water eel, tlie flying fox, 
or the turtle, the two latter ‘being also prohibited as food to 
the whole community, though regarded os especially sacred to 
ttie Tafua.’ There was also evidence that the Kavika were 
believed to he descended from the octopus, the Taumako from 
the eel, the Tafua from the flying fox ; and it was believed that 
one man of this division became after death a fresh-water eel, 
while two men of the Fangalele became, the one an OJie fish, 
the other a ynoko bird. Tliere are also plant and vegetable 
atua, to w'hich corresponding restrictions attached.4 

Thus there is reason to think tliat totem ism had 
at one time existed and had left traces attribut¬ 
able to no other cause. Elsewhere in I’olynesia 
there are relics more or less distinct of the same 
conditions. 

(b) Kgypt. — We are naturally reminded of 
Egypt. The origin and early development of 
Egyptian religion are obscure. What we (ind is 
that in the earliest period known to us by tlie 

1 Man, viii. 134 f. ; JRAI xxxix. [1909] 168. 

‘-4 Amer. Anthrop., new ser., xii. [1910] 212, 214. 

3 Univ. of California Publications, xiv. [1918] 167 flf. 

4 JRA / xxxix. 156 fT. 
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- All this WHS <loubUesstlie result of the agricultural 

monuments each iioriie or district had “S ncciiiiatioiis of the people. What were the rela- 

peculiar object of adoration in some animal, which occu] at ^f the clan to one another or 

Ls regarded with indiliereiice or, in « totmn we are not informed, 

of local quarrels, with hostility in the adjacent to _Scientilic controversy has raged over 

nomes. Moreover (in spite of changes diirin„ the ' ' ,j ^.^ether remains of toteniisni are dis- 

country’s long history, in .so; e o Jhe evo • o„ t « que-^f Greece. Salomon Keinach, 


country 9 - -- - , . , in ancient Greece. Salomon Keinach, 

into higher polytheism and of the syncrelisni which ® , y Gennep have been the jirotagon- 

graduaby won its way, at all events among the .‘""t'*'"; X-w Lang pointed out the various 

edncatotl classes), the same attitude towards these is s. animal-worship amon^ the Greek 

Animals revailed to the end One no.ne ve.ier^ “aly M.o MyrmirUs claiming 

ated the ibis, one the crocodile, one the cat, one I • revering ants; in the 

the gnat, one the ram, one the oxyrhynchus hsh, d • islands the mice sai^red to Apollo 

and^o on. Some of these are domesticated ^ 

animals; in the earliest period, however, domesti- of the wolf at Delphi and 

cated animals do not appear. The monarchy seems » , c . on Samos ; the descent of 

to have been introduced by a jicople which in- ^ ^/enedos, from a swan ; the 

vaded Egypt and conquered the aborigines. The ‘ , Tlecate as a (lo<^’and the sacritico to 

invaders carried the standard of a falcon, from the invocat o ^ ' Artemis of Arcadia, identified 

name of which {hern) that of Horns later regarded ^ )j ,vho is fabled to have been 

as the laist of the gods wlio reigned over Egypt, is with Cal . , ^ .she-hear, from which the 

derived. Wlien the objects of adoration took ‘ j ^^^oent • the siniihir ^ 


iiuiiirtii loriii, ttiiLxii 

these were identified wdth various animals, an ' 
are represented on the monunient.s with the heads 
of the a/)/)ropri(it e animals. I'ho anitnnls remained 
.sacred, as their numerous ninniniies attest; an<' 
various legends were told to account for their 
relation to the rosjiective god.s. At Biibastis, 
wliere the cat wa.s venerated, the godd<;ss Bast 
had her seat; Umbos, where the crocodile was 
honoured, was the .sacred towni of the cro(‘odilc- 
headed god, Sebak; tlie ram-Jieaded god, Khnum 
or Ammon-Ka, w'as worshipped at Thebes, and 


Arcadians ciaimeo , . , 

Brauronian Artemis in Attica, servwl by gir . 
called hears, dancing with the gait of hears and 
probably in archaic times wearing hear skins; and 
a hundred other such myths, rituals, and meta- 
morpho.ses.2 Nor has he been alone in discerning 
that .such cases pointed to a primitive totemism, 
outgrown and mi.sconstriied before the dawn of 
authentic history. The social organization of 
Athens has also been examined. The y^^'o^ and 
(ppuTpla have been pronounced parallel in all 
essentials with the organization of tlio Australian 
totemicclan and phratry.^ 'J'here are good reasons 
for suspecting that originally matrilineal descent 
was the rule, of wdiich vestiges subsisted down to 
historical times.^ Though this view has been 
(diallenged,® and it is undoubted that agnatic 


- .A*,..vA, and his myth in- pv/jj 

eluded a story of how the various gods fled, dycemean age > 
‘ disgni.sed in brutish forms,’from the rage of his by a jiatrilineal 
enemy Typlion. In sliort, all .sorts of devices are wdio formed the 


1 nuL wiLiiuuL sojHi louiKiaLioii. j ronaoiy Liie 
re-historic population of the period called the 
rlycemean age wa.s matrilineal and was conquered 
)y a jiatrilineal military peojile from the north, 


adopted to account for the local gods and animals 
venerated in the dillerent cities and districts and 
to unify the religion. These devices w'ere probably 
known to, or at Ica.st accepted by, the educated 
classes only. All the other cla.sses remained attached 
to their local deities.^ The evidence points to the 
prevalence at one time in the valley of the Nile of 
a form of totemism, which possibly included various 
trees and other vegetables (for these, though less 
prominent than animals, are not unknown in 
Egyptian religion), and which by a series of .steps 
was slowly merged and elevated into a polytheistic 
worship tending ever in the minds of the educated 
more and more to monotheism.'* 

Of the original social organization, however, we 
know little beyond the fact that it was matrilineal. 
The woman was mistress of the house; the 
husband on marriage was received as a guest or 
wont to reside with her. Those men who could 
ati’ord it kept harems, the members of which were 
under the governance of the chief wife. It i.s a 
probable conjecture from the available informa¬ 
tion that society was constituted of clans, in later 
ages directly or indirectly giving hirtli to trading 
and other gilds. The custom of the husband 
going to reside with his wife secured the local con¬ 
centration of the clan and facilitated the conver¬ 
sion of the clan-settlement into the nome and the 
dominance of a single animal-totem in each nome. 

^ A. Lang, Mj/th, Ritual and Religion, ii. ch. xv.; E. Naville, 
RUR Hi. [1905] 357ff. ; RHR li. [1905] 238; A, Wiedemann, 
Religio7\ of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., rx)ndon, 1897, chs. 
vii.-viii. 

2 A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Edinburgh, 1SH)‘2, p. 116. 


e, and under whom Greek society was trans¬ 
formed and reorganized. On the whole w'e are 
justilied in accepting with L. It. I'arnell the 
theory that various remarkable cults—the rcadian 
worsliip of Zeus Lycams and of Artcmi.s Calliste, 
the Attic worship of Zeus Polieus, and peiha[is 
some others—can he explained only by a survival 
of what is in etlect totemism.® But, if so, then 
other cults and myths of which the connecting 
links have been lost may with tlie more likelihood 
be as.signed to the same origin. 

{(1) Ireland ,—Over the rest of Europe the traces 
of totemism are still more uncertain. They will 
be fourxl, ns in Greece, if at all, on the side of 
belief and practice which may ho called quasi- 
religious rather than in social observances such 
a.s marriage restrictions ; for under the dominance 
of Christianity and the social ideas, Hebrew and 
Roman, carried with it society has been shaped 
for two millenniums. In Connemara and the 
islands off' the west coast of Ireland persons bear¬ 
ing the name of Conneely, who are descended from 
the clan Conneely, an old family of lar-Connaught, 
claim ‘that they have seal’s blood in them, and 
that is why they are such good swimmers.’ 

A story is told of some members of the clan who at a distant 
period were changed into seals. Since then, it is said, nu 
(lonneely can kill a seal without afterwards having bad luck. 

1 Myth, Ritual and Religion, i. 277. 2 /ft, jj. 211. 

2 A. W. Howitt and L. Fison, JAI xiv. [ISS.'i] 142 ff. 

4 Hartland, Primitive Paternity, rx)ndon, 1909, i. 266, ii. 18. 

»L. R. Farnell, ARW vU. [1904] 70; H. J. Rose, FL xxll. 
[1911] 277 ff. 

e CGS, Oxford, 189^-1901, i. 41, 68, 91, ii. 434, 441 (cf. iv. 116, 
V, 106 ; and J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, 
esp. ch. V.). 
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Seals are said to bo re^^arded with profound veneration. They 
arc called Oonneelj s, and are said to be the souls of departed 
friends. We are t4)ld that ‘in some pla<',e8 the story bos its 
believers who would no more kill a seal, or eat of a slaughtered 
one, than they would of a human Gojineely.’ ^ 

Both in Ireland and in tlio Scottish isles are 
stories and customs which point to an extinct 
toteniism as the best explanation ; and the same 
explanation has been onered, with more or less 
nrobability, of various beliefs and practices in 
Wales and England as well as in other European 
countries.^ 

(e) IV. C/iina.—Jn W. China among the Lolos, 
an aboriginal mountain people of Szechwan, there 
is sometliing more than traces of totemism. 

Their ‘ surnames always signify the name of a tree or animal or 
both tree and animal,' and ‘ these are considered as the ancestors 
of the family bearing the name. This name is often archaic. 
Thus the surname Bu-luh-beh is explained os follows:—Bu-luh 
is said to be an ancient name for the citron, which is now 
known as 6a~lu. The common way of asking a person what 
his surname is, is to inquire “ What is it you don’t touch?” and 
a person of the surname just mentioned would reply “ We do not 
touch the sa-^w or citron.” People cannot eat or touch in any 
way the plant or animator both, which enters into their surname. 
The plant or animal is not, however, worshipped in any way. 

People of the same surname may marry if tiiere is no obvious 
relationship. There are, however, groups of two or three 
surnames amongst whom intermarriage is forbidden ; and no 
exj)lanation of this is given. There are also groups of two or 
three surnames who are called comrades, and intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured.’ 

The Chinese themselves are on a higher plane 
of civilization, and totemism is unknown. But 
from sundry prohibitions its existence has been 
suspected. Among some other r)eoj)les of S.W. 
Asia and vario\is islands of tlie Iriaian Archi[)elago 
totemism has been either found or suspected. In 
Madagascar and in the Polynesian islands a number 
of superstitions have been ascribed wdth more or 
less j)robability to an original totemism no longer 
forming part of the social organization. 

{f) American. —In Central and S. America also 
customs and beliefs have l)een interf)reted as traces 
of totemism. Thus in Peru, where the various 
clans w’cre localized, each clan worshipped its 
ancestor, and the tendency seems to have been for 
such objects of w'orship to assume the form of an 
animal, vegetable, or some other natural pheno¬ 
menon. Each clan, moreover, had a distinctive 
dress. But our information is too imperfect to 
)ermit of a definite opinion on the subject.'* The 
lororo of Brazil claim to be araras (a bird with a 
red plumage) and believe a neighbouring tribe, the 
rrumai, to be water-animals, while a certain 
cannibal tribe is descended from the jaguar.® in 
N. America it was usual for a young man at 
adolescence, or a man wdio wislied to acquire 
special powers, to go out into the woods and fast 
for (lays in order to acquire a guardian spirit, 
which usually took the form of an animal. It 
was revealed to him in a vision in wdiicli his 
austerities culminated ; and when it took the 
form of some animal, a portion or symbol of that 
animal became his fetish or medicine. Thereafter 
he obeyed the restrictions and prohibitions believed 
to have been communicated to him bv the vision. 
There w’as a tendency among some triues, particu¬ 
larly in the north-west, for the guardian spirit 
(sulia or manitn) to be inherited by his descend¬ 
ants. And some writers have seen in this the 
origin of totemism.*’ A variety of the practice in 

1 FLJ if. [1884] 259 ; FLR iv. [1881] 104 ; C. R. Browne, 
Proc. Roy. Irish Academy, Srd ger., v. [1899] 262; JAI ii. 
[1873] 448f. ; O. L. (ioniriie, Archceol. Rev. iil. [1889] 219. 

(1. L. Gomrne, /oc. cU. ; N. W. Thomas, FL xi. [1900] 227ff. ; 
RUR xxxvlii. [1898] 295 ; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths and 
Religions, Eng. tr. i. 1. 

SJAI xxxiii. [1903] 105. 

E. J. Payne, Hist, of the New World called America, Oxford, 
1892-99, i. 400, 403 n., 462, 463 ; Man, xiii. [1913] 116. 

5 K. von den Steinen, [Inter den Naturvdlkem Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 352. 

6 0. Hill-Tout, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 2nd ser., ix. [1903] 
61 ; and JAI xxxiv. [1904] 326 ff. 


Central and S. America is known under the name 
of nagualism (Quiche naual, ‘the knowing one’ 
or ‘sorcerer’), in wdiich some natural ohj( 3 ct, 
commonly an animal, is believed to have a parallel 
relation with a human being, so that for weal or 
woe tlieir fates are mutually dependent. The 
naqual is sometimes chosen by divination for an 
infant at birth, but more often ohtaiticd, like a 
manitu, \)\ fasting and prayer.’ It seems that 
the naqual is a purely j)ersonal acquisition and is 
not inlierited like the sulia. It should, liowever, 
be pointed out that neither the belief of tlie Bororo 
nor the manitu or naqual of other tribes has the 
marks of true totemism. It has no relation to a 
clan, nor is it in any way related to the social 
organization : where the inanitu descends, it is 
only to the cliildren or remoter issue of the original 
possessor, and in such case the descent has only 
taken place undei the inlluence of patrilineal 
kinship. 

[g] Australia. — In Australia among the Kurnai 
and some other tribes of tl)o south-east the two 
sexes have animals respectively regarded as their 
protectors, with whom the life of individual 
members of the sex is supposed to be bound up. 
Fights between the sexes on behalf of their sex- 
totems often oc(uirred, as a means, or a |)reliminary, 
to marriages.* Here again, nnd for the same reason 
as in nagualism and the other American beliefs 
just referred to, the sex-totems are, whatever their 
origin, entirely unconnected with true tolemism. 

6. Origin.—The origin of totemism has been the 
subject of much discussion and speculation among 
anthropologi^;ts. It is only necessary here to refer 
to a few of the hypotheses oll'ered. That which is 
identified with the name of Hill-'Tout has already 
been incidentally dealt with. I'hough accepted 
by some American anthropologists, it has not 
generally found favour on either side of the 
Atlantic. Frazer, having jireviously ado])ted the 
theory that the totemic clan was in its primitive 
form and j)urpose a society for the multii»lication 
by magical ceremonies of the totem-animal or 
vegetable, and so for ensuring a continuance of 
provision for the food and jtrosperit}' of the com¬ 
munity, so far as the totem-animals and vegetables 
were edible or otlierwise available for iise,^ has 
relinquislied that hypothesis. Instead, in his 
latest conjecture he is now incliiusl to the opinion, 
suggest(‘d by observation on the part of Sjiencer 
and (Jillen of tin* peoples of Olentral Australia, and 
on the part of Rivers of the Melanesians, that 
totemism originated in a primitive explanation of 
conception and childbirth. Tlie latter people hold 
that their mothers were impregnated by the 
entrance into their wmmbs of spirit-animals or 
spirit-fruits, and that they themselves are sever¬ 
ally nothing but the particular animal or fruit 
whicli effected a lodgment in the mother and in 
due time was born into the world as a human being. 
Hence they partake of the character of the animal 
or fruit in question and refuse to cat all such animals 
and fruits. The sup})osition is tliat these beliefs 
become in particular cases hereditary and result 
in the evolution of clans derived respectively from 
ancestors who originated from tlie animals or rriiits.* 
Such a theory, however, encounters the same diffi¬ 
culties as the theory which ascribes the origin of 
totemism to the manitu become hereditary. 

Earlier than either of these theories Fra/.or had suggested 
‘ that the key to totemism might be found in tlie theory of the 

1 O. Stoll, Die Et/nwlofjie der liuUanerstamme von Guatemala 
(Suppl. to AE i.), Leyden, 1889, p. 57 ; D. O. Brinton, The Myths 
of me New World^, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 122, and Nagualism, 
do. 1894, p. 69; D. D. Granada, Reseha Jfisturico-descriptiva de 
antiguas y rnodemas Supersticioncs del Rio de la Plata, Monte 
Video, 1896, p. 591. 

2 llowitt, p. 148. 

3 Fortnightly Rev., new ser., Ixv. [1899] 647ff., 836 ff. 

4 Frazer, iv. 57 ff. 
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Andrew Lang, towards the close of 


led to eriijiliasize the social asjiect of toteinisin 
He adv'ocalf'd a tlieory .Kimihir to that hrst j>ro 


his life, was it is an impersonal god without name or 
f toteinisin Jnonnnent fii tlie world, dillused in an innumerable 


immo.iient m tlie w( 
multitude of things, 


It is, in short, mana {q.v.) ox 


poun(I«‘(l , . 1 . . - 

(ierm.'in scfioiar, J. Likler,® that the origin is to he 
xsoiight in names. According to this theory, hands 
of men, having been given names front outside, 
either hy way of ilistinetion or ns nicknames, 
accepted these names and came to fancy that they 
themselves were in a mystical eonnexion with 
tJiem, or rather with the things signilied hy the 
names, and then the course of social organization, 
from one cause or another, led lirst to the prefer¬ 
ence for wives of another band having a dillerent 
nam(‘, and suhseqiiently to a pfisitive prohihition 
to marry a W'oman of the same hand and necessarily 
having the same name—in other words, to (dan- 
exogamy.'* The inlluence of names, and the invet- 


erhert Spencer, and adoiited hy the orenda. It is not, however, rejiresented umJer its 
ir ..11 o .1 . .1 I - . . . r 1 i. •- fr,#w J oci o 


abstract form, hut is conceived as a species of 
animal or vegetable—in a woid, under a sensible 
form—each group of men taking for en.sign the 
animal or vegetable ditlused most plentifully in tlu; 
neighhourhood of the place where tlie group wa.s 
accustomed to assemble. Tlie totem is really only 
the material form under which this immaterial 
substance, this energy dilliised through all sorts of 
heterogeneous l>eings (which is the sole object of 
tlie cult), is represented to the imagination. It is 
the symbol not only of the imjiersonal totemic 
principle or god, but also of the delinite society, 
the (dan, of whi(di it is the totem. It is the 
standard, the emblem, by which each clan distin- 


erate tendency t() regard a name as a real obje(dive guishes itself from the others, the visible sign of 


existence belonging to and having a mysHcal con- its personality, the mark borne by every one that 
nexion with the person or thing signilied by it, are mak(‘s part of the clan, whether men, beasts, or 
practically universal in the hjwer culture. But anything else. All are sacred in varying degrees ; 
why these names were appropriated and ac('e[)(.e(l hut most sacred of all—more even than the totem- 
hy the various bands is^ left unexplained, l.ang animal or other object itself—is the artllicial 
apparently ag'rees with Frazer that the institution standard or emblem of the clan. Since all who 
of exogamy is distinct from toternism, and that communicate in the same totemic principle are 
toteinisin as a matter of fact preceded exogamy.® sacred, the totem is the source of the moral life of 


ft certainly is a usual, hut not (inito invariable, 
accompaniment of it. Lang in(le(ui otters explana¬ 
tions of the origin of exogamy, hut it cannot be 
said that his speculations are more satisfactory 
than those of previous inquirius. 

A. C. Haddon some time ago hazarded a sugges¬ 
tion of the‘|)Ossihle origin of one as[)ect of toteinisin ’ 
It is that there were niiiiieruus small human groups 
in favourable area.s, each occupying' a r(‘strict(‘(I 
range in wliich a certain animal or plant or groufi 
of animals or plants might be specially abundant, 
and that they consequently utilized thcxse as a 
foo(Lsu|)ply and for other purposes, the superfluity 
of whicli could be bartered fur the superfluities of 
other groups. 

Thus ' the group that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally 
traded in crabs might well be spoken of as “ the crab-men ” by 
all the groups with whom they came in direct or indirect con¬ 
tact. The same would hold good for the group that dealt in 
clams or in turtle, and rei'iprocaily there might he Hago-iuen, 
liarnhoo-mcn, and ho forth. It is obviou.s that the men who 
persistently collected or hunted a particular group of animals 
would understand the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would naturally 
arise. Tlui.s from the very beginning there would he a ilistinct 


the clan, and all are morally bound to one aiiotlier, 
with definite duties towards one another of lielu, 
vendetta, and so forth. Tlie totem is thus not only 
a material hut a moral fort'e, whitdi may easily 
transform itself into a divinity juouerly so calle(i. 
Toternism therefore is bound up witli the organiza¬ 
tion of society. It is practically assumed as the 
earliest form of religion and of society everywhere.’ 
In tlie striking work of which the main thesis is 
here imperfectly summarized Durkheim elaborates 
this thesis with infinite pains and abundance of 
illustrations. Jtot everything rests on the assump¬ 
tion of primitive universality, which no attempt is 
made to prove. Large spaces of the world, how¬ 
ever, remain in which toternism has never yet been 
found. More or less jirohahle traces of it may, 
indeed, be discerned in these areas ; or tluiv may 
hereafter be discovered. Meanwhile Durkliein/s 
theory remains a brilliant conjecture, and nothing 
more. 

In its insistence on an attitude towards nature 
and on a psycholog}'dilferent from that of civilized 
mankind it avoids the rock on which most of the 


relationship between a group of inrlividuals and a gr<iup of 
animals or plants, a relationship that primitively was based, 
not on even the most elementary of psychic concepts, but on 
the mo.st deeply seated and urgent of human claims, hunger.' 

Here Haddon agrees with Lang that the name 
of the group was jirohably imposed from without 
and adopted by the group thus named. Once 
accepted, the name and the regard for the animal, 
or whatever was the object signified hy the name, 
would result in a mystical connexion being held to 
exist between the object and the human grouj), 
which might issue in the object being tabueil 
instead of used as originally, and, on the other 
hand, iti magic being worked to secure a continuous 
supply of the object. As part of the tabu, or 
incident to it, exogamy, originating in a prefer- 

1 Frazer, p. 52. 2 7 ^. p. 55 . 

^ Der CIrs]rrxing des Toteimionus, Berlin, 1900. 

4 Lung, The Secret of the Tutem^ chs. vi. and vii. 

'' iv. 9. 


hypotheses heretofore considered have split. This 
was also emphatically laid down, as the condition 
of success in solving the question of the origin of 
totcunisni, by IC. Keiiter.skiold, a Swedish scliolar, 
in an article which appeared almost contemjiorane- 
ously with Durkheim’s work. This article is an 
extension of part of a previous essay hy the same 
author published in 1908. He urges that toternism 
is connected with an irnjiersonal conception of life. 
A group of men are allied with a grouj) of animals. 
There is nothing personal, nothing individual, in 
their union. It is an as.sociation peculiar to the 
jiriniitive mode of thought, wliich does not compare 
one thing with another : if it finds likeness between 
them, it identifies them. For primitive man the 
individual is nothing ; the group or the species is 
I A. C, Haddon, Presidential Address to Anthropology Section, 
Report of 72nd Meeting of Brit. Aasoc.y 1902, p. 745 IT. 

Les Fonnes Hiinentairen de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, pp. 
269, 294, 334. etc. 
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everything. Man did not picture himself as lord 
of creation. He did not sever liiniself in thouj^ht 
from other living creatures ; he was only a part of 
a great community. He felt himself closely united 
with a kind of animal living in his neighbourhood 
and coming in touch with him. It was no accident 
that he associated himself with one or other species. 
Totemism has its various sides—religious, magical, 
and social. These were in the origin undistin¬ 
guished from one another. The distinction be¬ 
tween them came later, with the development of 
individualism and analysis.^ 

In this way Ileuterskiold would explain the 
origin of totemism. Without saying that he has 
completely solved the question, the opinion may 
be expressed that he has realized the conditions of 
priinitive life and thought sulliciently to define at 
all events some of the conditions to be fulfilled and 
so lead to a solution. In endeavouring to explain 
the attitude towards nature of the tribes of Central 
Hrazil Von den Steinen not only says that they 
draw no strict line of demarcation between man 
and brute ; he uses the emphatic expression that, 
to understand it, ‘ we must think the boundary 
completely away.’ There is thus no impediment 
to their assimilating theins(dves to one or another 
animal. Indeed, the Bororo declare, as we have 
seen, that they are red araras, not tliat they will 
become araras after death, nor that they were araras 
in a previous existence, but tliat they are araras 
here and now. From this attitude of mind we can 
see how it follows that in their stories human modes 
of life and thought are attributed to the lower 
animals, and indeed, as frequently in savage tales, 
it is often impossible to say whether the actors are 
human or brute ; it follows also that marriages 
between the former and the latter are in the tales 
contemj)lated without aversion or are even regarded 
as natural, and that interchanges of shape are 
quite ordinar}^ incidents. It is no question of 
naming. Totemism is founded on something 
deeper than that. It assumes a community of 
nature between men and other creatures ; and the 
existence of the individual is ignored, except as a 
small and subordinate part of a group, thought of 
as a whole. It was part of the organization of 
society which is bound up with the general concept 
of the world indicated above—a concept by no 
means confined to totemic peoples, but not always 
issuing in the same type of organization. How or 
why particular totems were chosen is a difficult 
question, but, however interesting, relatively 
unimportant. 

In strict acceptation of the term totemism is not 
a religion. The respect of the clan for its totem 
arises out of the attitude of mind just explained. 
'The relation of the clan to its totem assumes a 
mystical aspect and generates an intense feeling of 
kinship. This frequently is expressed in the belief 
that they are descended from the totem-s])ecies. 
As civilization evolves, this belief becomes modified 
into the shape of a story of the adventure of a 
human ancestor with the totem-species. Although 
regarded with reverence and looked to for help, 
the totem is never, where totemism is not decadent, 
prayed to as a god or a person with powers which 
we call supernatural, in fact, in that stage of 
;*ullfure totemism usually co-exists with the cult of 
the dead and often with tlie worship of other spirits 
and gods accurately so called. 

Its connexion with the social organization, on 
the other hand, is very intimate. Probably begin¬ 
ning in a more or less inchoate recognition of kin¬ 
ship, it develops the clan-feeling and the clan- 
organization and by means of clan-exogamy binds 

1 A/i IF XV. [1912] 12 ff. The author’s previous work, to which 
reference is made, is entitled TiU fragan om uppkorriHten af 
gakrarne.ntala m&ltider rned adrskiUi hdnspn till J'oternisrnen, 
Upsala, 1908. 


the whole tribe together. Whether exogamy 
actually precedes totemism in point of time or not, 
there can be no doubt that the inti'raction of the 
two strengthens and develops it, until exogamy is 
seen as an essential element of totemism in its full 
force. When, in the course of evolving civilizat ion, 
totemism begins to decay, exogamy may and often 
does continue to exist independently. And the 
cases are numerous where the clan-system and 
exogamy have arisen and existed for long periods 
without any other element of totemism, so far as 
we know. So various are the forms of totemism 
that it has been maintained with plausibility that 
they are due to a fortuitous concMirrence of causes 
which has united elements originally diverse but 
tending to converge into a system on the whole 
marvellously similar wherevetr it obtains, just as 
the disintegration, and in many cases the dissolu¬ 
tion, of the system have historically been due to a 
concurrence or a sequence of causes of the opposite 
kind. 

Litkraturk.—T he most comprehensive account of totemism 
is J. G. Frazer, ToteinUm and Kxogainy, 4 vols., London, 1910. 
It ifl indispensable every student of the Huhjcia, and it 
includes .a reprint of his early work, 'I'otfvrism, Kdinburj^h, 1887, 
and of his sui)se(pient artt. in I'he Fortniqldly lieviet(\ new ser., 
Ixv. [1899] 047 ff., 835 ff., and Ixxviii. [1<)()5] 102 ff., 4f)2ff. Other 
important works are Andrew Lang^, Social Origins, London, 
1903, The Secret of the Totem, do. 1905, and his earlier work, 
Myth. Ritual and Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887 ; W. Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semites'^, hkiitiburf^h, 1894; F. B. 
Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist, of ReligUm, London, 1896 ; 
four artt. by L. Marillier, on ‘ La Place du totiimisme dans 
revolution religiouse,’ in RIlR xxxvi. (1807) and xxxvii. [1898]; 
Salomon Reinach, Cultes, Mythe^ et Relujions, vols. i. and ii., 
Paris, 1905-08, Kng. tr., London, 1912, Orpheus, Paris, 1909; J. 
Toutain, ‘ L’Hist. des religions et le totemisme,' in RHR Ivii. 
[1908], and A. van Gennep’s rej>ly in Rll li Iviii. [1908] ; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Totemism, an Analv ti(’Jil Study,’ in J A FL xxiii. 
[1911], with replies by R. H. Lowie in A merican A nthropolo<jist, 
new ser., xiii. [1911], by A. Lang, ib, xiv. [1912], by W. D. 
Wallis, ib. xv. [1913], and the consecpient discu.ssk)n8, including 
an art. by A. A. Goldenweiser, in ib. xx. [1918]. Articles 
bearing on totemism will bo found in various volumes of ASoc, 
1897-1907. Works in German are numerous, but of less import¬ 
ance. The remaining literature in Lrigliah will be found in the 
usual anthropological periodicals and other works published in 
England and America, many of which have been referred to in 
the text. Other important works have been indic.atcd in the 
course of the article. E. SIDNEY HaUTLAND. 

TRACTARIANISM. — Sec Oxford Move¬ 
ment. 

TRADE.— See Commerce. 

TRADE UNIONS. —A trade union has been 
(lelined as ‘ a continuou.s aswociatioii of wage- 
earners for the puri)ose of maintaining or imj)r<jv- 
ing the conditions of tlieir emjiloyment.’^ Tins 
didinition would not be regarded as an adequate 
account of the objects of a trade union by many 
labour leaders of the |)iesent time, but ib may 
stand with the proviso that tliere are large ques¬ 
tions of politics and industrial reconstruction whicli 
undtir modern conditions have a direct or indirect 
bearing upon the ‘ im[»rovcment of conditions.’ 
The underlying basis of tlie movement is the powei 
of combination, and the progressive realization of 
this power by the masses of tlie workers in various 
countries has gone far to revolutionize the face of 
civilization. Labour is no longer a su[)j>liant [)lead 
ing for justice, hut a strong man armed, presenting 
demands which he has the power to enforce. How 
will that power be used ? The time seems appro¬ 
priate for a eonsideration of the ethical aspects of 
the trade union movement. 

I. Historical. —Traile unionism, like parliament¬ 
ary government, is the child of the passionate in¬ 
stinct of the British ])e()ple for civic freedom. It 
has been transplanted to the colonies, adopted by the 
working people of every nation in Europe, carried 

1 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade ifnionism 

p. 1. 
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across the Atlantic to America. It pervades the 
whole world of intelli;^ent white labour, but 
England was its cradle. 

Attempts have Ixmn made to trace its descent 
from the craft gilds {q.v.) of tlie Middle Ages, but 
those institutions are to be regarded as associations 
of masters rather tlian of men, and there is little 
or no evidence of the existence of permanent 
associations of wage-earners before the 18th cen¬ 
tury. It was then that tlie diderentiation between 
(unployer and employed became more and more 
marked until a great gulf was finally set between 
them by the transformation of industry effected 
1)^ the introduction of machinery and the institu¬ 
tion of the modern factory system of production on 
a large scale, ddie trade union movement was a 
<lirect response to tlie change of conditions. 

In the early part of the 18th cent, continuous 
;isso(;iation.s of wage-earners generally took the 
form of friendly societies, with .sick and funeral 
funds attached ; but, as the century wore on, and 
the effecds of tlie industrial revolution, in divorcing 
the worker from the instruments of production and 
degrading his position, became more apparent, they 
inevitably assumed a diflerent character. The 
imictings of the clubs affonled opportunities for 
talk about questions of wages and (Minditions of 
labour, and we find Adam Smith writing : 

‘ People of the Haine trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and discussion, but the conversation erjds in a con- 
.Hjiiracy again.st the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. ’ i 

'This was what the early trade unions appeared to 
he to the governing classes of those days—‘a con¬ 
spiracy against the ymblic’—and they were only 
taking tlie same view as had been taken hy the 
governing classes long before. Combinations of 
workmen were held to constitute a danger to the 
State, and from early times a series of statutes 
had been directed again.st them. The earliest of 
these appears to have been the statute 33 ICdw. i. 
e. 1 (130o). 

It Htam{»efl as (;ori.spirators ‘ all who do confeder or bind them¬ 
selves by oath, covenant or other alliance, as relates or extends 
to comhinations or conspiracies of workmen or other persons to 
obtain an advance of, or fix the rate of, wages, or to lessen or 
alter the hours or duration of the time of working, or todecrea.se 
the quantity of work, or to regulate or control the mode of 
(tarrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the 
managoment thereof.’ 

i''rom this it may be seen that labour questions, 
including the limitation of output, were much the 
.same in tlie lirst part of the 14th cent. a.s they are 
to-day. The statute goes on to declaro ‘ combina¬ 
tions or conspiracies of masters, manufacturers, or 
other persons’ to be equally illegal; they too were 
regarded as constituting a danger to the State; 
and the princijile that all combinations, whether 
of masters or of men, should be suppressed in the 
interest of the public may be said to underlie most 
of our earlier industrial legislation. But, as time 
went on, the tendeni^y was for tlie laws against 
labour to be rigidly enforced, while those in its 
favour were very laxly administered or allowed to 
fall into oblivion. 

The Act of Edward I. was followed by a series 
of others of the same nature. In the 18th cent, 
they became more and more frequent with the 
rise of the new as.sociation.s. At least fifteen were 
enacted in the reign of George ill. before th;e year 
1800. I’liat year marks an epoch. The whole of 
the existing Combination Acts were consolidaterl 
in a new law w’hieh made all as.sociations of work¬ 
men (and of employers) ille|^al, and membersliip of 
such an association a criminal offence (39 ancf 40 
(ieo. in. e. 106). 

The position of the workers now was that, while 
no attempt was made to extend already existing 
State regulations as to wages, liours, and condi- 
1 Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch, 10 


tions of employment so as to apfily tliem to the 
altered circumstances of the times—and many or 
them had become practically inoperative — they 
were debarred by statute from what seemed the 
only chance of escape, a.ssociation for mutual pro¬ 
tection. But, in spite of this, associations were 
formed, .‘^ome of which, as the direct result of this 
repre.ssiv’^e legislation, took the form of secret 
societi(?s with strange oaths and revolutionary rites, 
and the next twenty-five years were full of trouble 
and discontent. Eventually by the Acts 5 Geo. IV. 
c. 9.5 (1824) and 6 Geo. IV. c. 129 (1825) the Com¬ 
bination Laws were repealed and as.sociation for 
the purpose of regulating wages or hours of labour 
was expressly legalized. 

The jio.sition of the trade unions vva.s now secure. 
Some lorty-five were discovered in 1824 to liaye 
nninaged to maintain a precarious existence in 
spite of the Combination Laws, but, when the laws 
were re[)caled, trade unions sprang into life all 
over the country. The next few years were a 
period of great industrial activity, and the work 
of org.anization was taken in hand in earnest. It 
was also a time of great political activity, and 
soon after the passing of the Keforin Act of 1832 
we lind that tlie unions had already accumulated 
members and funds sullicient to make them a dis¬ 
tinct power in politics. They threw themselves 
heartily into the movement initiated by Kobert 
Owen—the membership of his ‘(.Irand National 
Con.soliilated Trades Union’ in 1834 has been 
estimated at half a million—but on the whole 
stood aloof from the Charti.st movement which 
played such an important part in the history of the 
working classes between 1837 and 1848. Between 
1850 and 1860 trade unionism made rapid strides 
on the old lines, and then there was a markeil 
increase of political interest with the Reform Ihll 
of 1867 as its centre. 

Tlie Trade Union Act of 1871 marked another 
stage. Though the repeal of the (Jombination 
Laws had left the workers free to combine, all 
combination.s ‘in restraint of trade’ wore still 
illegal. The funds of any such society therefore 
did not enjoy the protection of the law, but were 
at the mercy of any ollicial who liad access to 
them. Asa matter of fact the trust liad been very 
schlom abused, but the position was unsatisfactory, 
and the Act remedied it, and also strengthened 
the position of the unions in other respects, In 
1875 a further Act recognized em[)loyers and work¬ 
men (they were no longer called master and servant) 
as equal jiartie.s to a civil contract, and ‘ peai.’cful 
picketing’during a strike was expressly permitted, 
riius ‘collective bargaining, with all its necessary 
accompaniments, was after fifty years of legislative 
struggle finally recognized by the law of the land.’ ‘ 
Ten years later the movement entered upon a 
new jihase. The leading spirits were no longer 
content to proceed steadily upon the old lines, and 
John Burns and Tom Mann became the apostles of 
a more militant and aggre.ssive creed. A ‘new 
unionism ’ came into existence which was inspired 
by the doctrine.s of socialism (q.v.). Its spirit was 
manifested in the labour unrest of 1889-90. This 
has been in its turn outpaced by the still newer 
unionism of the 20th cent., which is syndicalist 
instead of .socialist and regards the general strike 
as its weapon. But, at all events up to tlie out¬ 
break of the war in 1914, the great bulk of trade 
unionists seem to have been content, as Josepli 
Clayton has .said, 

‘ to proceed steadily on the old lines—distrusting revolution¬ 
ary sentiments, favouring the return to Parliament of their 
ortlcers, of whoso abilities and honesty they are well aware, 
believing that by collective bargaining they can achieve a 
more comfortable life for themselves and their families and that 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 276. 
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legislation of a social character is also needed to lin|)rove 
their position.’ l 

Beyond the outbreak of tlie war we do not propose 
to Ko. 

Tlie total number of trade unions in existence at 
the end of 1919 is ^iven in the Lnhour Year Book 
as 1135 with a inembershii) of just under four 
millions—more than double what they had been 
ten years before. 

2 . Moral and economic justification of trade 
unionism. —No one would be likely to deny that 
trade unions are a necessary feature of modern 
industrial life, and most people would admit that 
they are on the whole a salutary feature. Our 
forefathers may have been sincere in their belief 
that the State could not adord to allow such 
associations to exist, that they constituted a real 
danger to the public ; but in those days there was 
little knowledge of the conditions under which tin* 

‘ lower classes’ lived and little sympathy with the 
workers tluimselves. Moreover, the existing order 
was taken for granted. Tt was recogni/e<l that 
there were evils which called for alleviatioi\, but 
the ideas of the most sym{)athetic did not gel 
farther than palliation ; prevention was beyond 
their scope. Such attempts as were made in early 
times to regulate industry by legal enactments 
were crude ; and, when tin; great crisis of the 18th 
cent, arrived and there was the most urgent need 
of strong and intelligent control, there was no one 
who saw the meaning and implications of the 
change. The industrial revolution went its way 
unfettered ; the old industrial order was swept 
away and chaos supervened ; whole classes of 
workers became invoivcsl in a condition of unpar- 
allele<l servitu<b', })Overty, and degnadation. But 
the governing classes failed to realize that, if there 
was a possible element of danger in the existence 
of combinations of workers, the existence of smdi 
a state of things was a far greater danger and in 
addition an intolerable disgrace to any civilized 
(;ountry. From the fetter.s rivefed u})on us in 
those evil days we as a nation have been for a 
century endeavouring with infinite struggles and 
effort to set ourselves free, 'the conscience of the 
public was at last aroused, but long before it was 
aroused the workers had learnt to help themselves ; 
the State at last awoke to some sort of a sense of 
its resj)onsibilities, but the driving power which 
lay behind the various enactments was the power 
of the associations of workers, 'rids is the first 
and broadest ground of justification of unionisni. 
It has laid the foundations of a new industrial 
order, and those foundations were laid in the 
power of two far-reaching ideas—the realization 
of the power of combination and the conception of 
the organization of labour. 

Another debt which the country owes to trade 
unionism is the emancipation of large sections of 
its population from the cold and selfish individual¬ 
ism of past days. It is a debt which is not 
generally realized and seldom acknowledged ; but 
no one who knows anything of the actual working 
of trade unions, or is brought much into contact 
with their members, can fail to see how strong the 
bonds of fellowship are, how clearly the members 
realize their dependence upon one another, how 
ready they are to bear one another’s burdens if 
occasion arises. Trade unionism is full of para¬ 
doxes, and none of them is more .striking than 
that action which appears to be hard and selfish is 
found sometimes upon investigation to be based 
upon the most unselfish motives, or that practices 
which intelligent workers themselves admit to be 
unjustifiable in theory are invested with a strong 
moral sanction as the only means for the protection 
of the weak. 

1 Trade Unions, London, 1913, p. 27. 


On these two broad general grounds—that it 
has pointed the way to tin; establishment of a new 
industrial order, and that it has recalled us to a 
sense of a forgotten side of our social order—it 
may be said that the trade union movement has 
abundantly justified itself. We shall now proceed 
to consider some of the special manifestations of 
its activity which have been at different times the 
.subject of criticism. 

(rt) Strikes, —d'lie strike (q.v.) has always been 
the trade unionist’s most eflective weapon. He 
can do much to protect himself by the method of 
mutual insurance or collective bargaining, but the 
strike gives him the power of bringing pressure to 
bear if he desires to enforce aii agreement or to 
secure an iin[)r()vement in wages or conditions of 
labour. The question whether it is a fair weapon 
is tluirefore fundamental. At present the right to 
strike has been practically acknowledged by the 
law, but the com ession has only been gradual. 
At first all .strike's were regarded as conspiracies 
and illegal ; then there came a stage at which the 
right to strike was tacitly acknowledg(Ml, but the 
courts condemned them on the ground of assumed 
‘malicious intent’; next attem])ts were made to 
discriminate betw(a‘n diflerent kinds of motive; 
and now the temhmey seems to be to uphold the 
right to strike as such. 

'I'lie relation between miiployer and employed 
has been regarded in law since 1875 as a civil 
contract between two theoretically free and equal 
individuals. It is in some cases a contract of very 
short duration, but it does not difl’er in nature 
from long(;r contracts. A weekly-wage-earner is 
in this respect in the same position as a highly 
placed salarie<i official. He therefore has the 
light to terminate his contract when he pleases, 
so iong as he does not contravene its terms. But 
the essem^e of a strike is that it is the simultaneous 
termination of many contracts, and it derives its 
power from the fact that it is imamvenient or 
even harmful to the employer, and generally 
meant to be so. Now no one would deny that 
any worker where wages are inadequate or con¬ 
ditions intolerable has the right to .say to an 
employer, ‘ I will not work for you for such wages 
or uncler such conditions.’ Nor will it be denied 
that many of the workers have a right to say this 
simultaneously as a joint protest. Finally, it is 
hard to see how they would be xvrong in endeav¬ 
ouring to persuade others to do the same. If these 
three points are conceded, the right to strike is 
established in principle. 

The strike then, regarded as a protest, is a law¬ 
ful weajion, but the days are long past when 
strikes were simply protests. To-day in the 
majority of cases they are used as weapons of 
oflencc. Even as such they are doubtless often 
justifiable, but weapons of ofl'ence are used to 
threaten or to inflict injury: that is what they 
are for; and, if it is conceded that the use of such 
weapons is allowable in industrial warfare, there 
would seem to be need of some controlling power 
to see that they are used fairly. A strike may be 
simply an instrument of tyranny and oppres.sion. 

Moreover, the whole question has assumed a 
new aspect in recent years as the result of closer 
association between different classes of workers 
and the enormous increase of power which the 
strike has derived from their simultaneous action. 
A strike on a large scale is no longer a mere matter 
between employers and employed : the whole nation 
may be affected. An unpleasant feature of some 
recent strikes has been the frank admission by 
their promoters that it was their deliberate in¬ 
tention to cause such general inconvenience and 
even injury as would force a settlement in their 
favour, simply to put an end to them. Sucli 
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action is narrow and seltisli and is condemned b; 
public opinion. In no civilized country can an 
one body of men be allowed to bold the nation t 
ransom at their pleasure. 'Vhe State is greate 
than any of its comjionent parts, and is morally 
bound to take measures to protect the nation ae 
a whole from exj)loitatioti by any section of it. 

The question of picketing is closely connectcf 
with that of strikes. A strike really is a devic 
to starve an employer out; its etlicacy depend 
upon the completeness with which his supplie: 
of labour can be cut oti”. It is therefore of th 
first importance to the strikers to see that no on 
else takes their place, and that none of the worken 
continue their work. Hence an elaborate systei 
of sentries and pickets. There is nothing to be 
urged against ‘peaceful persuasion,’ but it i 
obvious that, at a time when strong emotions ar* 
aroused, sucli a practice needs careful watchin 
if the persuasion is not to be allowed to degenerate 
into intimidation or even violence. 

The Act of 1876 rendered liable to a fine or iinpriaoriinen 
‘every person who, with a view to coninel any other person tc 
abstain from dointf or to do any act which such other person 
has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and 
without legal authority watches or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides or works ’; but declarer 
that attending at or near the house or place ‘in order merel} 
to obtain or communicate information ’ shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting. 

(b) The limitation of outpiU .—There are some 
things about trade unionism which will never be 
understood unless they are regarded as projected 
against a background of injustice and petty 
tyranny. The deliberate limitation of output 
is one of them. It has been, and is still, the 
practice of some unions not to alIo\v their members 
to do more than a Luveri amount of work in a 
given time. A bricklayer, may not lay more 
than a given number of bricks in a day. Tliis 
practice i.s unjustifiable from the economic point 
of view, because tlie obioet of industry is produc¬ 
tion and the w'orker who systematically produces 
Jess or worse work than ho might is not true to bis 
trade. It is also morally unjustiliable because 
every one is bound in lionour to accomiilish to the 
best of his ability the task which he has taken in 
hand. And intelligent labour is ready to admit 
this. On what grounds then is it defended? On 
the ground that it is the only protection that can 
lie devised for the weak against the lowering of 
the rate of wages by an unscrupulous employer. 

It was found that an emi)loyer who had already 
agreed to a certain piece-rate, on linding that the 
best of his men were earning wages whieli seemed 
to him in his short-siglitedness preposterous, went 
back upon his word and proceeded to cut the rate, 
with the result that the slow or weak among the 
workers were no longer able to earn the weekly 
wage whicli he himself had considered as fair when 
he fixed the original piece-rate. Labour, in order 
to remove /my such excuse for a lowering of wages, 
re.solved that no member of tlie trade, whatever 
his strength or speed, should be allowed to outpace 
the rest. The best workers were called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but it was made readily and it 
rested upon altruistic motives. It is an anomaly, 
and it is injurious to industry. As the progre.ssive 
organization of industry proceeds, the need of it 
will probably disappear. Meanwhile it remains, 
not without a touch of pathos, as an indication of 
the dislocation which has invested in the eyes of 
the workers a practice which they would not really 
defend with the sanction of self-sacrifice. 

(c) ‘ Ca caur?y.’—The policy of limitation of out¬ 
put is sometimes adopted upon less defensible 
grounds. We do not refer to those cases in which 
a man does less than he might, or as little as he 
can contrive, out of f)ersonal resentment towards 


an employer or as a protest against a system whicli 
he believes to be unjust. Such cases are not un¬ 
common, but it is doubtful whether any union 
would deliberately support tliem with its formal 
sanction. But many unionists believe that there 
is only a certain amount of work to be done, and 
that there will not he enough to go round if tbe 
standard of i)rodiietion per man is too high. Ibis 
‘luiiip-of-labour’ doctrine of the worker is the 
complement of the old ‘ wagos-fund ’ theory of the 
capitalists of the 19th cent., who believed that 
there was only a certain sum available for wages, 
and that, if one set of workmen got more, it meant 
that of necessity another set would get less. Both 
were equally fallacious. There is neither a fixed 
amount of work nor a fixed sum available for 
wages; both are elastic. The way to increased 
wages lies through increased production, for it is 
out of the value of the product tliat wages, like 
salaries and tbe cost of raw materials, are paid. 
To limit production is to lessen the fund out of 
which wages are paiil. There is also a belief that, 
if the best workmen /ire allowed to force the pace, 
tbe result will be/i subtle reduction of tbe st/indard 
of earnings of the average worker—a, ‘ bell-wether’ 
is regarde<l as an abomination—and tbe best pro¬ 
tection against this danger (which is a real one) 
is lield to be a sort of staiKlardization of output 
comparable to the standardization of hours and 
wages in wliich the workers have found protection 
and safety. But it seems indispiital)le that, if 
tlie best Avorkers in a trade are circumscribed and 
shackled, the whole trade must be the worse for it, 
Avorkers included. 

(tl) It is difficult to estimate the truth of the 
h/irges of tyranny, intimidation, and violence 
whicli have often been brought against the trade 
unions, 'riiere have doubtless becui many cases 
of such things in the industrial liisfory of the 
last 150 years. Violence has been used against 
employers; intimid/ition and violen(!e have been 
,ised against other workeis A\ho f/iiled to come 
nto line. \\ hat Ave Avant to knoAv, ;in<l what is 
r’ery difficult to find out, is to Avliat extent, if at 
all, the unions have condoned such action. We 
ihould be safe, however, in asserting that violence 
brms no part of the trade union programme, and 
Ave may go further and say that Avitli the growtli 
)f trade unionism there has been a distinct im¬ 
provement in the conduct of strikes. Violence 
and bloodshed are certainly less common now than 
hey Avere. 

(e) It has been said that the organization of 
abour on modern lines is an idea which Ave owe 
o tlie trade unions. Has this organization in 
iome cases been carried too far? Employers often 
joiiiplain that they find themselves fettered and 
>bstructed bv trade union regulations Avliich seem 
o them to he merely meticulous and vexatious, 
’’here is probably some truth in this. Trade 
nioni.sm, on its defensive side, has surrounded 
tself Avith an elaborate system of bulwarks against 
;very conceivable possibility of an attack. These 
egulations are not arbitrary ; the initiated knoAv 
hat they are applications in detail of some prin- 
iple Avhich the Avorkers regard as important. 
Tiey are born of mistrust, and they Avill not 
isappear until emiiloyers and emnloyed learn to 
nderstand one another better and feel that they 
re co-partners in tbe same enterprise. But it 
liould be realized that industry cannot work in 
bains. 

Trade unions are ‘an inevitable product of 
lodern economic life.’ They are now almost 
niversally recognized, and the recognition is 
'a.sed upon the fact that tbe conditions of labour 
re noAv group conditions and that the Avorker avIio 
onus a simple unit of a largo group is [/oAverless 
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to bargain succeBsfully with an employer. The 
employer occupies a superior strategic position, 
ana the worker’s only hope is in association. It 
is undeniable that, where large associations of 
industrial units are formed, there is a danger of 
tyrannous action, and the larger the association, 
the greater the danger ; but it is equally undeni¬ 
able that the circumstances of the time seem to 
call for such associations, and the danger should 
be confronted. The advantages to be gained are 
great, and the danger can be met with the assist¬ 
ance of the legislature and the law-courts. 

Litkraturr.— Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Uvst. of Trade 
Unionmn. I>ondon, 1902, Industrial Democracy, do. 1911 ; 
H. H. Scnloesser, Trade Unionism, do. 1913 ; A. and M. P. 
Marshall, Economics of Industry, do. 1881 ; G. Howell, Trade 
Unionism New and Old, do. 1907; C. M. Lioyd, Trade Union¬ 
ism, do. 1915; C. Watney and J. A. Little, Industrial War¬ 
fare, do. 1912, L. V. Lester-Garland. 

TRADITION. —The word ‘tradition’ means, 
etymologically, ‘ lianding over.’ The conception 
of tradition, therefore, implies (a) a ‘deposit’ 
which is handed over, and {h) ‘depositaries,’ i.c. 
persons who are in i)ossession of the deposit, and 
are commissioned to preserve it and transmit it to 
successors. Most religious systems claim to bear 
within themselves a deposit, consisting of cere¬ 
monial, myth, dogma, or ethic, or of some of these 
elemenis, revealed by some ultimate divine or 

uasi-divine authority, and meant to be handed 

own to posterity by a succession of duly Qualified 
trustees. This article discusses the part which the 
jirinciple of tradition has jdayed in the history of 
Christianity. 

I. Christ and Jewish tradition. — There is not 
much uncertainty regarding the attitude of the 
Founder of Christianity towards the Jewish tradi- 
t ion which He found already in existence. Ho was 
Himself a member of tlie Jewish Church, and dis¬ 
claimed any idea of being a rebel against it: 
‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fiillil ’ {Mt 
5^'^). It would l>e generally agreed that His object 
was, not to abolish the traditional Mosaic deposit 
or to annihilate the depositary society—tlie ‘con¬ 
gregation of the Lord,’ the ‘Israel of God’—but 
rather to develop and expand the then existing 
Jewish Ecclesia into the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ and to 
reform and purify the deposit by blending it with 
the gospel, or ‘ good news,’ of a glorious age to 
come. In regard to the reform of the deposit. He 
insisted primarily upon its re-moralization. The 
classical passage for this is, of course, the famous 
saying about Corban (Mt 15'‘^, Mk 7“'^), with the 
allirmation, which follows, that it is not the things 
which go into a man, but those which come out of 
the man, that defile the man. This may appear, 
at first sight, to challenge in principle the whole 
conception of the ceremonial deposit and brusquely 
to deny any spiritual value to outward observances. 
It certainly claims an infinitely higher place for 
ethical values as com])ared with ceremonial pre¬ 
cepts ; it might be taken, further, to imply that 
the sole seat of religious authority for a pious Jew 
lay in the written Word, the T6rdh, and that the 
oral tradition of the Rabbis was comparatively 
worthless An even stronger implication as to the 
transitory nature of the Rabbinical tradition is 
contained in the saying about the ‘new wine’ and 
the ‘old wine-skins’ (Mk Mt though it 

is to be noted that Luke (S®^*) appends a saying 
which may seem to point in the other direction— 
‘ The old (wine) is better.’ 

It may perhaj)S be said also that, to a certain 
extent, Christ demanded the ro-intellectualization 
of the deposit. The authority of tradition is sub- 
ordinatea, not merely to that of the moral law 
embodied in the written W ord, but to that of 


common sense. This is illustrated by His various 
sayings on the subject of the Sabbath. The im¬ 
pression which we gain from a review of the teach¬ 
ing of Christ, as recorded in the Synoptic. Gospels, 
is that His attitude towards the Rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion was simultaneously both reverential and 
critical, both conservative and progressive. There 
are two other ])ieces of evidence which should be 
considered in this connexion. Oi)inions differ as 
to the amount of historical value which should be 
assigned to the Fourth Gospel ; but it is to be 
ju'esumed that the exceedingly hostile attitude 
assumed by the Johannine Christ towards ‘the 
Jews’ is at least based u[)on genuine reminiscences 
of one side of the teaching of .Jesus; and the 
declaration that the worship of the future was to 
be conducted neither on Moiiiit Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem, but tlnoughout the whole earth, ‘in 
snirit and in truth,’ represents an attitude as anti- 
Ivalibinical as it is }>/>ssil)le to conceive. On the 
other hand, sayings recorded by ‘ Mattliew,’ the 
Kpecifi(;ally .Jewish evangelist, seem to rej^resent 
Jesus as a wliole-beai t'al sup[)()rter of tradition, 
though a severe; critic of the moral shortcomings 
of its deqtositaries. ‘ Not one iota or one vowel- 
aunt shall pass away from the law until all be 
ullilh'd’ (Mt 5’®) is a passage in wdiieh the char¬ 
acteristic Jewish doctrine of the eternity of the 
TOrdh seems to bo proclaimed ; lie adds that, 
unless the zeal of His converts for the literal 
observance of the Law exceeds even that of the 
scribes and Phari.sees, they cannot hope to enter 
into the Messianic Kingdom (5'“*^). The ollicial, as 
distinct from the personal, authority of the Rabbis 
appears to be allirmed in the saying, ‘I'lie scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses"^ seat: all things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe : but do not ye after their works,’ etc. 
(23-^-). Another saying in the same chapter con¬ 
tains the warning that Christ’s insistence upon the 
supreme imjxirtance of moral conduct is not meant 
to imply any contempt for ceremonial minutia;, in 
their proper place: ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and 
faith ; but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the otber undone ’ (v.“). On the other 
hand, it is fair to remember that the denunciations of 
the hypocrisy and quibbling casuistry of the Rabbis 
recorded by St. Matthew equal in intensity and 
bitterness the Johannine Christ’s most vehement 
invectives against ‘the Jews.’ It seems probable 
tliat the Rabbinizing utterances in the First Gospel 
represent ironical sayings of Christ, which the first 
evangelist has misunderstood and taken literally, 
in accordance with his Judaistic presuppositions. 

We may sum up this sect ion of our inquiry by observing (a) 
that, in the view of the Founcl»-r of Christianity, the Jewish Church 
was in any case (leslinod to he exj^anded and transformed into 
the ‘ Kingdom of God,’ and that ilis attitude towards Jewish 
tradition must, therefore, have been of an interim and pro- 
\isional nature, which will not necessarily give us the clue to 
His attitude towards the whole principle of tradition, as such, 
in religion ; (6) that, for the time being. He had no desire to 
deny the value or divine origin of the main body of the Jewish 
deposit; it seems that His invectives against the dr/aefo de¬ 
positaries had reference rather to their personal shortcomings 
than to the otheial authority which they claimed ; (c) that He 
insisted upon the subordination of the existing oral tradition to 
the authority of Scripture, the moral law, and common sense ; 
and ((f) that He was a deadly foe to that tendency towards the 
hypertrophy of ceremonialism, and the evanescence of moral 
and intellectual content, which is familiar to the historical 
student os the weakness to which traditional religions are 
peculiarly liable. 

2 . Christ and Christian tradition. — We now 
approach a question on which opinions are, and 
have been for manv centuries, acutely divided. It 
seems clear that Christ did not, on any showing, 
contemplate the eternal permanence of the Jewish 
tradition ; but did He Him.self mean to found n 
new one? Did He design to promulgate a new 
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deposit, a body of do^nnatic and etlucal truth 
revealed by Hiniself for the first time? Did He 
mean to found a society' as the ;;uardian of this 
deposit and its authorized expounder? Did He 
institute a class of depositaries within the society, 
empowered to decide as to its true contents in 
cases of dispute? Or did He mean to make a 
complete breacii, in tlicory and princijile, with the 
ffreat reli^nons of the ancient world as tliey had 
historically ^'•rowii ii]}, and to propa/^^ate, not so 
much an organized reli^j^ion as a philosophical 
point of view or a mode of emotional feeling? In 
other words—Is Christianity to be regarded as the 
jierfect trailitional religion, the crown and flower 
of that whole jirocess of traditional evolution which 
may be traced down the centuries, possessing a 
deposit of immutable truth and authentic, life- 
giving sacraments, and preserved by a majestic, 
supernatural society, a Kingdom which is in this 
world, vet not of it ? Or was Christianity, as 
designed by its Founder, meant to involve a com¬ 
plete break with the past, and an entirely fresl 
start upon non-dogmatic, non-sacramental, non 
ecclesiastical lines ? 

3-‘Catholic’ view of tradition.—It is a 

well-known fact that at the present day three 
quarters of Chrislendom would return an un¬ 
hesitating allirmative to the question, Did Christ 
intend to be the Founder of a traditional religion ? 
'Vc may refer to this great majority of Christians 
as the Catholic ’ part of Christendom—not with 
tliG Objoct of any controveishil questions, 

Hit merely in order to have a convenient label for 
denoting that system of faith and practice u’hich 
IS, in Its general outlines, common to the ‘nre- 
l.eformation ’Churches-/..^, to the noman, Eastern 
/ii Armenian, Syria 

-and wine 1 was inherited hy /hem from 
ancient nndtvidct’ ‘ ’ 


logieal or imdajiliysical terms), and (2) a depositary 
class, consisting of the twelve men whom He had 
designated, in apocalyptic language, as the satraps 
of the future Kingdom. It would be hardly correct 
to speak of Him as having instituted the depositary 
body, the Church, inasmuch as this was conceived 
of as being, not a new society, but the only 
orthodox remnant of the old Jewish Church. 
in tiiese rudimentary beginnings the possibility of 
I a magnilicent development was given. The living 
force of the Christian tradition spontaneously 
generated the same complex mechanism for its 
own preservation and perpetuation as may be seen, 
emleavouring to struggle into existence, in the 
tiehls of Zoroastrianism and Buddliism. The first 
element in this apparatus to appear was the canon 
of Scripture. At first the only Scrijitures wliich 
the Christian Church possessed were tliose of the 
Jewish Church, or, ratlier, of the Jewisli Church 
as it exi.sted outside Palestine. The Bible re¬ 
cognized in most parts of the earliest Christian 
Cfliurch was the Septuagint Old Testament, con¬ 
taining the hooks now called Apocrypha; so that, 
from the first, the oral tradition, vested in living 
depositaries (the apostles and their successors), 
was, to a certain extent, controlled by the existence 
of M ritten documents, believed to embody some al 
least of the main constituents of the (lej)osit. The 
Marcionite controversy of the 2nd cent, compelled 
the Churcli to form a collection of ajiostolic writ¬ 
ings for the p\irj)ose of dtunonstrating the identity 
of the deposit, as she maintained it, with that 
committed by Christ to the original dcj'ositaries, 
am! refuting the Cnostic claim to possess a secret 
Iradition other than, and op]M.sO(l to, the ecclesi- 
astical tradition. This ajaistdic colletdion became 
eanom/ed as 'the New Testament’ of erjual 
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hod, in theory, the lifjlit to put before tlie council 
that version of the laith which he had received 
from his predecessors and which had been handed 
down to his local church from its first founder, the 
greatest weight was naturally attached to the 
testimony of the great * apostolic sees.’ Complete 
unanimity in the acceptance of one particular 
version of the faith would, of course, have stamped 
it in the minds of Catholic Christians as unquestion¬ 
ably authentic and apostolic; but, if complete 
unanimity had been possible of attainment, it 
would t)robabIy have been unnecessary to summon 
councils. The principle was, therefore, arrived at 
that an overwhelming majority of the depositaries, 
especially if it included the occupants of one or 
more of the great apostolic sees, had the same 
authority as the whole body. This principle is 
expressed by St. Vincent of Lerins when he says, 
or implies, that the consensus of ‘paene omnes’ is 
as good as that of ‘omnes [sacerdotes].’^ Hence 
it follows that a small minority of the depositaries, 
contumaciously refusing to submit to the authority 
of the majority, necessarily becomes schismatic. 
Another famous expression of the right of a 
majority among the depositaries to decide what 
is the true version of the deposit is to be found in 
St. Augustine’s celebrated aphorism: ‘Securus 
iudicat orbis terrarurn, bonus non esse, qui se 
diiiidunt ah orbe terrarurn in quacumque parte 
terrarurn.’ ^ 

It is true that moat of the ao-callod ecumenical councils were 
not actually representative of the total ej^istiopate of the world. 
They became ecumenical in virtue of their acceptance, im- 
me<liate or gra<iual, by the majority of bishops. We are here 
concerne<l solely with theory, and need not (fo into the question 
as to how far theolo>(i('Al controverHies durintj the first thousarid 
years of Christianity were merely the reflexion of political, 
national, or racial antagonisms. It is sufficient to note 
that ea^ih of the great decisive doctrinal formulations of 
the conciliar period waia followed by a split between the 
majority, which accepted, and the minority, which rejected, 
it. Thus, after Nic:ea and Constantinople, a separate, ‘non- 
juring,’ Arian Chunih came into existence among the Goths and 
other northern barbarians; after Ephesus a ‘non-juring’ 
Nestorian Church ^ was constituted in S^ria and Persia; after 
Chalcedon the Monophysite Church,-* which still includes most 
of the Christians of 1‘Vypt and Armenia, split off from the rest 
of Christendom. Hut, whilst shedding, so to speak, these 
dissentient bodies round its periphery, the ‘ great C)hurch,’ the 
Church of the majority of the depositaries, the Chun^h of the 
Oreoco-Roman Empire, the ‘ Melkilo ’ or ‘ Imj)erial ’ Church, as 
it was derisively culled by the Eastern schismatics, held to¬ 
gether round the imperial throne and the great apostolic see 
of Rome, maintaining its majestic unity unbroken, w'ith the 
brief exceptions of tlie Zenonian and Photian schisms, for a 
thousand years. In the ‘Great’ or ‘Melkite’ Church, as it 
stood on the eve of the Great Schism of 10.’>4, the fourfold 
structure of traditionalism, towards which the Huddhist and 
Zoroastrian faiths had been dimly groping their way, had 
come into full, explicit, and conscious existence, in the most 
imposing and magnificent form which has ever existed upon 
earth. The Church, the hierarchy, the canon of Scripture, 
and the e<mmenical coumnls are all there, each fulfilling its 
harmonious part in the task of preserving, elucidating, and 
defining the apostolic deposit 

4 . The Reformation and tradition. — The 

Keformation {q.v.) was, in es.sence and in its 
earlier stages, a revolt not so much against the 
authority of the deposit or of its Founder as 
against that of the existing depositary class in 
Western Europe—a revolt occasioned by the 
corruption anci exactions of the pope and the 
hierarchy. In the first fervour of indignation 
against the vices of the clergy it seemed necessary 
to deny the whole principle of a body of men 
divinely commissioned to safeguard the Christian 
revelation. The mental outlook and Weltan¬ 
schauung of the earlier Reformers was just as 
scholastic as that of the mediaeval theologians, 
and demanded, just as imperiously, a clear-cut 
body of dogmatic theology as an essential element 
in religion. Hence, only those elements in the 
deposit were discarded the rejection of which 
followed immediately from the rejection of the 

1 Cormnonitoriurn, iii. 6. ^ c. F4)Ut. Panrwn. iii. Iv. 24. 

® See art. Nkbtohianihm. * See art. MoNOt’ifYsmsM. 


hierarchy ; and a new basis of atlio , ,. 

found for the Christian tradition. T ..s ; - rs 

found in ‘ the Bible, and the Bible only .’ < a e 

seen that, for Catholic Christians, the stiu' i )f 
the orthodox faith was raised upon two j i) ir 
the oral tradition of the Church and the SoTij , es. 
The logical effect of the Keforma ai vi,. to 
knock away the first of these pillars < 8 n , the 
second standing; and so adamantirn \Nas id is) 
the cohesion and solidarity of ortl "do.v ( iristi- 
anity that for three hundred years iu vjva ible t . 
remain practically intact tlirough iit Ft ‘testant 
Europe, balanced upon the solitary snr' ivi r.g pillar. 
The last hundred years have wi i uessc 1 th 3 gradual 
erosion of this jiillar, thr(ju;,<'i tlie continual 
dropping of the rains of Biblii cnlicisui, and the 
consequent collap.^'C in tlios* .doin the super¬ 
incumbent structure. Idiis ( suit, u.-. ever, could 
not then have been foreseen Tin gr at orthodox 
Protestant theologians ' the 1» 11 and 17th 
centuries only designe ' ■ iodif\ the Catholic 

theory of authority in th* ' Ihj’*m sense : 

‘We quite agree with the (^ai /li(' ’n h.flding that there 
a changelesa deponit of eternal .riln, a id that thia was im¬ 
parted by Christ our Lord to the ajx sties as depositaries, 
during His earthly life and the “ gr' t, forty days ; but we 
deny that the functions of the ajioslK's a.s depositaries were 
meant to be transmitted, or were tranHinittcd, by them to any 
successors. Their functions os guaidians of the truth were 
purely temporary, and ended at Lc-ir deaths. They were, 
however, divinely inspired to write the New Testarnent, in 
which, together with the Old Testament, tlie deposit is fully 
and sutficiently contained. Thenceforward, the sole autliority 
for the content of revealed Irutii was and is to be found in the 
written Word of God ; and councils and synods have no 
authority otlier than that which may attach to the piety and 
learning of their inemlx'rH.' 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to a.ssert that thi.s 
doctrine of the Bible, i.solated and abstracted from 
the life of the teaching Cliurch, as the .sole fount 
of religious truth, necessarily prpsn[)p()sea the 
mechanical theories of ‘ verbal insjiiraiion ’ which 
prevailed during the era of Protestant scholasti¬ 
cism, though it certainly did much to encouraf^e 
them. Two ditficnlties, however, at once made 
themselves felt: (1) ‘If tlie authority of the 
Church is practically nil, how do we know what 
“the Bible” is, t.e. what hooks ought to he in¬ 
cluded in the canon and what not? Because, 
hitherto, it has only been on the authority of the 
Church that we have believed in the canonicity 
and inspiration of these particular books.’ (2) ‘ As 
some parts of the Bible are admittedly written in an 
obscure style, how are the unlearned to decide what 
the true meaning is ? ’ 'Die former ditliculty, which 
the Catholic theologian.s of the conn ter-Reforma¬ 
tion were not slow in pressing upon their opponents, 
at once raised the question of tlie canonicity of the 
Apocrypha, hooks which were uncongenial to the 
Reformers because of the passaj^e (2 Mac 12^'*®) 
commending prayers for the dead. A similar 
difficulty was created for many Prote.stant Christ¬ 
ians by the prirna facie inconipatihility of the 
Epistle of St. Janies with Lutheran solifidianism — 
a fact which caused Luther to describe it as an 
‘ epistle of straw.’ The second was empliasized by 
the fissiparous tendencies which immediately 
began to manifest themselves in reformed Christen¬ 
dom, converting it into a chaos of sects, which 
ranged from the high schola.stic orthodoxies of 
Luther and Calvin down to the Arianism of Socinus 
and the crazy extravagances of the Munster 
Anabaptists. The patent contradiction between 
the Protestant theory of the simplicity and 
obviousness of the meaning of Scripture and the 
infinite diversity of opinions held by those who 
professed to acc^t it as the sole authority for the 
outlines of the Cnristian deposit was satirized in 
the celebrated couplet of Werenfels of Basel : 

‘ Hie liber est in quo quaerit ana dogmata quiaque 
Irivenitef. pariter dogmata quisqne siia.’ 
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To the former of these objections the Reformers 
rej)lie(l by taking the short I’alestiniaii canon of 
tlie OT, as now liehl by tlie .lewisli Clmreig on the 
ground that (as Jerome had urged) the Jews must 
surely themselves know what their own Scriptures 
were (thus abandoning the primitive Christian 
tradition Avhich had taken over the longer, Septua- 
gintal canon from the Hellenistic Jew) and by 
ailirining that, so far as the NT Scriptures were 
concerned, (lieir authority was manitest on the 
face of tliein, in virtue of the sublimity and 
elevation of their style and doctrines. 'This reply 
obviously settled nothing as to the disputed case 
of tlie Epistle of St. James, inasnnich as the 
question at issue between Lutlier and his oj)ponent8 
on tlie subject of this book was precisely this— 
Were its doctrines to be called ‘sublime’ or 
pernicious? To the second question, also, no very 
satisfactory reply was ever given. In logic the 
orthodox Protestant divines were compelled to 
maintain, and did in fact maintain, that tlie whole 
system of Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine could 
be deduccsl with unerring certainty from the text 
of the NT, given a prayerful and reverent spirit on 
the part of its readers. Hut the ‘ suhordination- 
istic^ passages in St. Paul’s Epistles (ef. 1 Co IP 
15^® etc.) and those in whieli the Logos and the 
Spirit are aj)pa!ently identilied (cf. Ko 8“^*, 2 Co 
3^), together with the patent fact that Sbcinus 
and his followers regarded themselves as ‘prayer¬ 
ful’ and ‘reverent,’ must have made the orthodox 
Protestants doubt in their inmost hearts whether 
the matter really was as simple as this ; and hence 
they sometimes show signs of being, unwillingly, 
driven back upon the conception of a teaching 
Church as the authorized interpreter of Holy 
Writ.^ The ’Thirty-Nine Articles characteristically 
take up a position which may be interpreted as 
consistent cither with the Catholic view of tradi¬ 
tion and Scripture as joint authorities for the truth 
of the deposit or with the Ihotestant conception of 
the book of the Scri[)tures as the sole authority, 
independent of any living exponent. 

So we are told that ‘Holy Scripture contaiueth all things 
necessary to salvation,’3 that the three creeds are apparejitly 
only to be believed ‘because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy 8(Tii)t\ire,’3 that ‘General Oouncils 
may err, and Hoinetime have erred,'and that ' things ordained 
by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture.’On the other hatid, ‘the Church . . . hath 
authority in controversies of faith ’ and is ‘ a witness and a 
keej>er of Holy Writ.'® 

So far as a coherent conception of the relation.s 
of tradition to Scripture can be wrought out from 
these statements, it has been attained by Hooker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity a[)pear.s to be based on 
the now anti(piated assumption that the Chalco- 
donian theology can be deauced from the text of 
the NT as directly and irresistibly as the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies can be deduced from 
a set of astronomical tables. A characteristic and 
explicit expression of the thoroughgoing Catholic 
view within the Anglican Communion is to be 
found in Thorndike’s declaration that an indis¬ 
pensable mark of the true Church is ‘ the preaching 
of that word and that ministering of tlie sacra- 
nents which the tradition of the whole Church 
confineth the sense of the Scriptures to intend.’® 

It is well known that the new Protestantism of the Continent 
would go much farther than the old in its attack upon the 
Catholic tradition, and that it would in fact dispute not merely 
the authority of the depositaries, but that of the deposit and 
the Founder Himself. Its contentions may be summed up 
under two headings, (1) philosophical and (2) historical. (1) 


1 Cf. the affirmation of the CoTifession of Wilrtemberg : 
' CredimuH ct confitemur quod . . . haec ecclesia habeat jus 
ludicandi do omnibus do<‘trini8,’ quoted by E. C. 8. Gibson, 
The Thiriy-Mne Articles, Loudon, 1896, p. 613. 

2 Art. 6. 3 Art. 8 . 4 Art. 21. » Art. 20. 

® Theological Works, 10 vols., Oxford, 1844-60, iv. 896. 


I'hilosophical.—iii&Tlxwfr from Kant’s denial of the validity of 
the categories of the theoretical understanding within the 
noumeiial sphere, Hitschl {q.v.) and his followers would deny 
the po8.sibility of a deposit of intellectual truth altogether. 
Owing to the creaturely limitations of man’s understanding, 
intercourse with God is a matter of emotional feeling and right 
conduct, not of strictly intellectual apprehension. (2) Histori¬ 
cal.—It is admitte<l that the essem^e of the Catholic deposit and 
of the traditional concei)tion of Christianity can be traced back 
from the ecumenicjil councils, through the suh-apostolio writers, 
into the NT itself; and the modern liberal Protestant llnds no 
difficulty in allowing their natural sense to such passages as 
2 Th 2*®: ‘Stand fast, and hold the traditions (ra? napa66crfi<;) 
which ve were taught, whether by word, or by letter of ours’ ; 
3« : ' Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received of 
us ’ ; and notably to the Paulino, or deutero-Pauline, injunction, 
irapaB^KTip (jnjXa^ov (1 Ti 62«), in which ‘the deposit' is 
expressly mentioned. 

it woiild now be conceded that St. Paul regarded Christianity 
as a dogmatic, sacramental rlej)Osit, of which the ‘apostles' 
were, in a general sense, the de}>ositaries. Put it is contended 
that in this respect there is an absolute gulf between the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus and that of Paul ; that Jesus regarded Himself 
merely as a teacher of ethics, or as the pro})het of a new 
eschatological enthusiasm ; that the movement which He in¬ 
itiated was of a purely emotional kind, though fraiight with an 
Intcrirnsethik valid only for the very brief period of time which, 
in His view, remained before the collapse of the existing world- 
order and the inauguration of the New Kingdom ; and that, as 
Jesus believed in the imminence of this catastrophe, He could 
have had no idea of promulgating a deposit or constituting a 
depositary class. On this view it is Paul himself who was the 
real founder of Catholic ChrisLianily. It was he who trans¬ 
formed the vagtio and formless upocaly])tic enthusiasm of the 
first Christian generation into a in^'stery-eult, with wonder- 
w'orking sacraments ; it was he who taught Christendom to 
identify the Prophet of Nazareth with the Logos of Platonic 
and Stoic metaphysic, thereby laying the foundations upon 
which later ages were to biiild the elaborate structure of Trini¬ 
tarian and Christoiogical dogma; it was he or his immediate 
successors who taught primitive Christians to regard themselves 
as members of a mystic itjternational brotherhood, the iiew 
Ecclesia or Congregation of God, thereby institutionalizing 
Christianity as a Church and a hierarchy. It is obvious that 
this view, if it c^n be historically sustained, destroys the svhole 
traditional cotu^eption of Oliristianity by severing the connexion 
between the deposit, as it stands, and its alleged founder. The 
history of Christianity then hcconies exacdly analogous to the 
history of Mazdioism and of B\uldhism. It is the history of the 
gra<lual overlaying of the teachings of the founder by dogmatic, 
sacramental, mystical, and hierarchical integuments derived 
from other religions : ‘ Catholit isin ’ is to authentic Christ ianity 
what Ixainaism is to primitive Buddhism. The classical ex¬ 
pression of this view is still, perhaps, Harnack’s great History 
of Dogma, in which the majestic pageant of Chnr('h history if 
exhibited as a gradual working out of that ‘ acute sccnlarizatioii ’ 
of Christianity Initiated by the well-meaninK^ thouuii mistaken, 
desire of St. i’aul to commend the new religious movetnent to 
persons who had grown up in the atmosphere'of the Hellenic 
and Anatolian mystery-religions, ft follows from this view 
that the whole of the ‘Catholic’ deposit, including the great 
central doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, 
must be eiiscarded, and not merely those comparatively peri¬ 
pheral portions of it which were droppe'd by the great 16th 
cent. Reformers; so dogma as an essential element in Chris¬ 
tianity will disappear entirely, and institutionalism will be 
reduced to the minimum consistont with the practical efficiency 
of religion. Despite the many conscious or unconscious 
attempts that have been made to becloud the issue, this question, 
Is the Catholic deposit in tvto substantially what was promul¬ 
gated by Christ, or is it a vast mass of Gneco-Roman accretion 
w'hich has nothing whatever to do with His authentic teaciiing?, 
is the primary and crucial question that lies before the religious 
thought of Europe at present, and will probably have to be 
answered decisively, in one sense or the other, before one 
hundred years are over. 

5. Recent developments.— Witliin the sphere of 
traditional Christianity tliree additional develop¬ 
ments deserve brief mention. ’These are all, it 
may be ob.served, confined to the We.stern or J^atin 
Church, as in the East the era of petrifaction, 
which set in with the deatli of St. John of 
Damascus and precludes the possihility of develop¬ 
ment, still holds sway. (1) ’Ehe lirst of these is 
analoj^tous to what may be noticed in the case of 
Lamaism, viz. tlie tendency to concentrate the 
functions of the depositary class in the hands of a 
sin^de chief depositary or supreme pontiff. So, 
witliin the Roman Church, the pope was declared 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 to be endowed, 
when performing his office of supreme pastor and 
teacher of Christians, with the same infallibility 
iq.r.) as that which Catholic traditionalism attri¬ 
butes to the Church ; and this belief is concisely 
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summed up in the ‘ I am tradition ’ of Pius ix.—a 
remark in vvhicii an unfriendly critic might discern 
a recrudescence of the old priest-king idea. (2) 
I'he second development is tiie tendency, analogous 
to what we see in Judaism, with its attempts to 
form ‘a liedge around tlie Law,’ to protect the real 
deposit by surrounding it with a kind of secondary 
deposit as with an armour. In Judaism this pro¬ 
tective armour or integument was sunplied by the 
dicta of the Rahbia. In Latin Catnolicism the 
opinions of theologians have, in i)ractice, come to 
assume the same position. Outside the central 
nucleus of the deposit, consisting of doctrines 
which are strictly de, fide, there is a fringe, or 
penumbra, of ‘ pious opinions ’ which are proxivia 
fidei, based, not upon the decrees of ecumenical 
councils, but ujjon the consensus theologorum. To 
deny tiiese opinions is not indeed heretical, but 
may be censured as ‘ temerarious ’ or ‘ ollensive t(> 
pious ears.’ In practice the distinction between 
the dogmas of the primary deposit and the pious 
opinions of the secondary does not appear to be 
very clear ; and even local traditions regarding the 
authenticity and sanctity of particular holy places 
and objects, which in jirinciple are merely a matter 
of ordinary human evidence, are sometimes treated 
with as rnucli respect—and criticism of them is as 
much resented—as though they belonged to the 
inner nucleus of the deposit of faith. (3) The third 
development represents a reaction against the 
former two, and is popularly called ‘ Modernism.’ 
In its extreme French and Italian forms. Modern¬ 
ism (y.v. ) is logically identical with the extreme 
Uitscrilian Protestantism sketched above. It denies 
that Christ meant to promulgate a deposit, or 
would have had any authority to do so if He had 
so meant; and regards Him rather as a religious 
genius, not exempt from the errors and limitations 
of His age and country, who merely gave the first 
impulse to a wave of emotional feeling, which has 
reverberated dowm the centuries and is still affect¬ 
ing myriads of human souls, riiis view is, of 
course, entirely destructive of Catholic traditional¬ 
ism as described above. In England, Cermany, 
and America, however, the Modernist movement 
has taken a more moderate form ; and, within the 
Anglican Church, the corresponding movement 
has raised a very interesting problem—that of the 
relation between the spiritual contents of the 
tleposit, which the Anglican Modernist would not 
deny that Christ promulgated, and the conceptual 
forms borrowed by the early Fathers and councils 
from Creek metaphysic to contain it. Whilst the 
Anglo-Catholic would maintain that the Church 
was divinely inspired to choose the right conceptual 
forms, and that these, having received ecumenical 
sanction, cannot be discarded by the indivhlual 
believer, the Anglo-Modemist regards the forms 
as having no more than a purely human authority, 
and as capable from time to time of variation or 
even of supersession.* The question of the deposi¬ 
tary class does not seem to have been directly 
raised in these discussions, but it is nrobable that 
the Anglo-Modernist would regara the whole 
Church or Christian people, and not any specialized 
class within it, as being the depositary. 

Litbraturr.—J. L. Jacobi, Die kirchl. Lehre von der Tradi- 
tionundheiligenSchrift^MerXxn^l^il \ H.J. Holtzraann,Xa7ion 
und Tradition, Ludwigsbtirjc, 1859, art. 'Tra<iition' in RGG \ 
A. Tanner, Uber dan kathoL Tradit. xind protest. Schrift- 
pHneip, Lneerno, 1802 ; A. W. Dieckhoff, Schrift und 'Tradi¬ 
tion, Rostock, 1870 ; P. Tschackert, art. ‘Tradition’ in TRE^ 
XX. 8-13; Otto Ritschl, Dogmengesch. des Protestantismus, i. 

* Bibllcismua und Traditionalismua in der altprotestant. Theo- 
logle ’ Leipzig, 1908; A. M. Fairbairn, Catholicism: Roman 
and Anglican^, London, 1899; A. Sabatier, The Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, Eng. tr., do. 1904; 

1 Of. W. Sanday and N. P. Williams, Form and Content in 
the Christian Tradition, for an exhaustive comparison and 
contrast of these two points of view. 


W. Sanday and N. P. Williams, Form and Content in (he 
Christian 'Tradition, do. 1910. The Roman Catholic point of 
view may be studied in J. B. Franzelin, Ite divina traditione 
et scriptura'i, Rome, 1875; L. de San, De divina traditione et 
scrqdura'^, Bruges, 1903 ; J. V. Bainvel, Do Matjisterio vivo et 
'Praditione, Paris, 1905. N. P. WiLLlAMS. 

TRAGEDY.— See Drama. 

TRAINING (Keligdous).—Religion is an atti¬ 
tude towards God. It expiesse.s itself in acts of 
}U)j)reciation of values hy individuals and groups. 
These actions are rooted in the basal instincts. 
Tliey may be few and irregular ; they may be 
gross expressions of wild passion ; or they may be 
refined and well-disciplined reactions of the wnole 
personality in tlie j)re.sence of eternal values. The 
difl'erenees are determined chietly by training the 
inner life to reatT consistently to higher ideals and 
motives, and by training comlmd to habitual and 
adequate expression of ai»preciation. 

J'here is a broad sense in which religious train¬ 
ing is a feature of all forms of religion, from 
primitive animism with favourite incantations up 
to the cultured forms of ritual, all tratismitted 
to successive generations hy imitation and other 
educative processes. But this article deals only 
wuth the specilic types of religious training now' 
practised or proposed in the Knglish-speaking 
world. 

By religious training is meant a systematic 
eflbrt to preserve, improve, propagate, and trans¬ 
mit religious life, by methods commonly used in 
education, such as imitation, instruction, discip¬ 
line, and irisj)irational and ideal-forming agencies, 
in correlation with other means of promoting 
religion. It goes even farther in some minds ; and 
not w'ithout justilication the claim is made that 
educational training, no matter how secular or 
tcclinical, is not complete or adequately motivated 
unless in its aim and sjiirit it leads up into that 
social purpose which is the chief part of religion 
(Herhart, Coe). 

I. Background. —The types of religious training 
which now prevail have arisen by connected de¬ 
velopment (1) out of a long and diversified history 
of maladjustment between childhood and the 
Christian Churcli, (2) out of numerous artificial 
theologies and individualistic theories of religion, 
and (3) out of an utter lack, until recently, of any 
psycliology of religion or of childhood. 

(1) The historical background of religious train¬ 
ing may be found (a) in the stereotyped forms of 
worship and religious expression handed down to 
successive generations through church and family 
life ; (ty) in the catechism and confirmation class, 
w’here formal drill and authoritative doctrine and 
precept have long })roduced educational results of 
some importance in religious life, (r) A nearer 
background exists in the modern Sunday schools, 
first with their memorized Bible lessons, and since 
1870 witli their uniform lessons tauglR by rather 
feeble hortatory methods. 

(2) The tiieorotical background is found in an 
individualistic theology. The corner-stones of this 
theology were the natural sinfulness of every man, 
the impending judgment of punishment therefor, 
and the miraculous atonement of Jesus (Tirist, 
which made possible the repentance and pardon of 
the individual sinner. The supernatural factor 
was magnified ; the human ways and means were 
subordinated, and the ethical discrepancies passed 
unnoticed. The process was conceived as judicial on 
the basis of a retributive penology now discarded 
in the best judicial practice. The instruction given 
w'as not regarded primarily as educative, but rather 
as dogmatic, evangelistic, and hortatory. No 
important significance was attached to the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus about the growth of the spiritual 
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life or the conditionH of tlie ground into which tli 
seed shall fall. 

The social gospel lately found to be so conspicu 
ous in the teacliuig and life of Jesus was unknown 
For lack of it the process of salvation was essenti¬ 
ally self-regarding, wliich is douhtles.i the inair 
reason why Christianity has been so long and sIom 
in making its way in the world. When the era o. 
modern missions dawned, three significant thing 
Jiaj)})cned. {a) Tlie individual gospel was pro 
claimed from social and really Christian motives 
and the result was good so far as it went, bul 
incommensurate with the effort expended. (6 
Actual conditions in mission fields and the emer 
g(‘nce of social ideals at home forced an expansion 
of missionary aims so as to include social service— 
a gosj)el which was not always well correlated with 
the other, (c) As soon as this social gospel had 
time to rev(ial its character and possibilities, 
results became overwhelming ; and the missionary 
jirayer is no longer for the opening of doors, as it 
was a half-century ago, but for teachers, doctors 
nurses, farmers, and skilled workmen, by hundreds, 
to carry a full-orbed Christian civilization into all 
the lands whose Macedonian calls are coming un- 
.solicited. 

(3) Until the last quarter of the I9th cent, psy¬ 
chology was a thing remote from religion. It had 
not then as now stressed the unity of the self, as 
against a number of more or less independent 
‘faculties’ bearing little relation to religion. Nor 
had child psychology made known the extent to 
which the mind is at first rudimentary, and subject 
to the continuous and slow changes which the long 
human infancy makes possible. 

Psychology and social and educational science 
have found no place in the theory of religion until 
the last generation, and even yet ther<‘ arc those in 
every religious body who shudder at the thought 
of apidying scientific methods to the propagation of 
religion. Jlut it is out of these diverse conditions 
ancient and modern that a tlieory and practice of 
religious education is now rapidly taking shape. 

2. Theory and aim.—ddiere is a tyj>e of religious 
education which perpetuates the theoretical back¬ 
ground of intellectualisrn and individualism. Its 
propositions are arranged in logical order, and not 
in the order in which they arise in human experi¬ 
ence. Th(!y are held to be authoritative, and are 
(aught in dogmatic form. Under this theory the 
service which education renders to religion is to 
make these formula3 known, and here the service 
ends. 

Under the other type the service rendered by 
('ducation to religion is much broader. The know¬ 
ledge to be imparted is not dogmatic but inspira¬ 
tional ; not an end, but a means to spiritual values ; 
not generalized arid abstract, but presented con¬ 
cretely and made illuminating to the i)U[)il’s present 
life. This type of religious training includes 
habits of worship, attitudes tow^ards the natural 
world, ideals of life, dce<Is of service, the relations 
sustained to the smaller and larger groups of one’s 
fellow-men, and, in fact, every form of useful ex- 
)ression which can be given to inner spiritual 
ife. 

(1) The theory on which any adequate plan for 
religious training is based includes the following 
fundamental ideas as to the development of religion. 

(a) TJie presence of the religious life is felt not only 
in worship and in the conventional forms of religi¬ 
ous expression, but especially in character and in 
social purpose, wdiich subordinates all interests to 
the supreme values of life, {b) The religious life is 
a continuous growth, not a thing produced arti¬ 
ficially, or judicially instituted at the moment of a 
passing experience, (r)'Phis growth involves not 
a special organ or faculty, but the wdiole person¬ 


ality. It involves even the group of persons, and 
it tends to realize in them their oneness with the 
larger wliole of society and of the world in God. 
(rf)'’Finally, the growth of the religious life is 
normal, vigorous, and healthy, in proportion as its 
tiuc nature is understood, as favourable conditions 
for its growth are provided, and as consistent vvork 
and jiainstaking devotion are given to its cultiva¬ 
tion.^ 

(2) The following educational facts and principles 
are also involved in the theory of religious train¬ 
ing. (u) The .subject of an educative juocess is 
a per.son with all his inherited equipment of ra(;e 
instincts and family traits, as well as his unde¬ 
veloped mental, moral, and religious powers. It is 
the busine.ss of education, not to eradicate or sup¬ 
plant any of these, but to develop and cultivate 
them, and subordinate them to the highest ends. 
{b) Fducation is more than instruction. It not only 
l>uihi.s up many and rich concepts, w'hich shall 
serve as a basis for judgment and action by a mem¬ 
ber of society ; but it also takes measures to estab¬ 
lish desirable habits, and to create ideals of com- 
mamling dignity and emotional power, (c) Edu¬ 
cation uses concrete materials for this purpose. It 
selects for its use those human experierues best 
lifted in character and grade to accomplish the 
particular purpose in view. The treasures of the 
race have become very rich in such material, so 
that the selection ancl pre})aration of it is a task 
demanding the skill of educational ex[)erts. 

(3) The tiling that is aimed at in religious edu¬ 
cation is {a) to j>ut one as eai ly and as comjiletely 
as possible in possession of that rich treasure of 
exjierieiK’e which has come dowm from the past, 
and has been gathered from the ends of the eartli, 
3sj)ecially those parts of it w’hiiJi are richest in 
their meanings for a man’s life in the world w’itli 
>ther jieople and as a worker with God. (b) A 
further aim is to turn the full force of that exjieri- 
ence, in the form of socialized ideals ami purposes, 
as a motive power upon conduct and upon the 
ordering of the programme of life, d’his is an 
‘ndividual aim, but it is far more. It enlists 
‘hurches, homes, and communities in this motiva¬ 
tion of conduct for the well-being of society at 
large, (r) It is helievinl that the instruction to be 
gathered from the parable of the soils (Mk is 
a lesson of education, in whicli the minds mellowed 
by long processes of nurture are those which 
respond (luickly and wdjole-heartedly to the evan¬ 
gel. Such nurture would seem therefore to be the 
most direct and ellective w ay of co-operating w ith 
the Spirit of God for the evangelization of the 
world. 

3. Content. —Since religion and its promotion 
are understood to be, to some extent at least, an 
enterprise in education, it is necc.ssary to clioose for 
"uch instrucl ion that material wdiich will be most 
ruitful religiously. Rather vague ideas prevail 
>n this subject, duo to lack of critical analysis of 
he values to be sought, and to incomplete know- 
edgm of how to produce and conserve tliose values. 

The educational reformers of a century ago estab- 
ished the principle of gradation of material— i.e., 
Jiat the ability of children to understand and 
naster material changes as they grow older. The 
naterial must therefore be chosen with reference 
to this changing ability ; the incident of a boy 
-'obbing a bird’s nest can be understood and remem- 
jered by a tive-year-old child, but the moral inter¬ 
relation of the same incident is better suited for 
mind several years older. 

The fallacy of catechetical instruction is partly a pedagfog-ical 
•ne. It consists in presenting adult abstractions to children — 

;n offering strong meat instead of milk to babes. A similar 

1 George A. Goe, A Social Theory of Religioui Education 
'Jew York. 1017. 
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fallacy has vitiated much of the Bible teaching in Sunday 
schools where ‘uniform’ lessons have been chosen for young 
and old alike. If the children had a story whi(;h they could 
understand and remember on one Sunday, they must feed on 
Prophets and Epistles for several weeks before they might 
expect another (diildren’s lesson. Of course adaptations b}' 
editors and teachers could do something to overcome the dis¬ 
crepancy in grading, but it is only making the best of a bad 
case. It is wholly unnecessary for religious instruction to be 
subjected to these hindrances, now that the principles of grad¬ 
ing are understood and have been applied to the materials used 
in religious training. 

There is also a religious fallacy in catechetical Instruction, 
appealing as it does exclusively to the intellect with logical 
propositions dogniati('ally conceived and expressed. The 
emotional and social aspects of the child’s religious life are 
the first to be required for the development of ideals and the 
motivation of conduct. The intellectual formulations satisfy 
better the mature religious needs of adults, and the different 
needs of children should be provided for. 

In selecting and grading the materials for religi¬ 
ous education there are a number of considerations 
to be provided for. 

(1) The language of religion must be acquired. 
As in any held of human ex[)erience, the language 
and the thought develop together. Some terms 
are advanced and technical, but many are elemen¬ 
tary. The liistory and practice of religion, the 
reading of the Bible, ana the social environment 
ohered by a religious community can make familiar 
to children, nurtured in such an atmosphere, all 
the elementary concepts of religion, and the words 
and phrases which express those (!onc(;pts. They 
can make known a few of tlie landmarks of religi¬ 
ous history, at least by their names and by some 
characteristic incidents assocuated with those 
names. 

A jiroperly graded curriculum therefore provides 
for young children a selection of simple Bible 
incidents on subjects within their experience, or a 
like class of subjects taken from biography, litera¬ 
ture, and life. For this purpose one may choose 
stories about children, animals, natural objects, and 
the things familiar to childliood, especially those 
which contain some of the language and forms of 
religion, but none of the generalizations and ab¬ 
stract principles in which religious teaching is so 
often couched. 

(2) The child inherits certain cajiacities for a 
moral and religious life. But each individual must 
shape his concepts of that life from the examples 
of other experiences seen and heard by him. His 
education consists in becoming acquainted with 
these selected experiences of others, in reading 
meaning into them, and in sha])ing Ids own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, with reference to the experi¬ 
ences so set before him. This formation of con¬ 
cepts represents a later stage of religious develop¬ 
ment than the language stage mentioned above, 
l)ut the later mingles with the earlier stage, and 
they move forward together. A class of more 
meaningful experiences is chosen for this purpose, 
such as the parables of Jesus, tales of moral hero¬ 
ism, events in which service and sacrifice are 
exemplilied, the revealings of motives and of char¬ 
acter and of loyalty to nersons and to ideals, and 
the superiority of moral and spiritual values over 
those values which are chiefly carnal and com¬ 
mercial. 

It is therefore the business of religious education 
to bring into the life of youth an abundance of 
human incidents rich in moral and religious mean¬ 
ing ; to present these exneriences with sufficient 
detail and pedagogical skill to assure tlieni an 
atmosphere, an emotional vitality, and some 
permanence; and to give delinite guidance to 
each youth in the construction of his owm habits, 
judgments, and ideals, out of the concrete materials 
furnished to him. The selection of material for 
this purpose out of the Bible or from other sources 
is the most responsible and difficult task of religious 
education. It is also the point at which failure 
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has been most complete in nearly every curriculum 
thus far proposed for religious training. 

(3) While it belongs to the jirovince of science 
and general education to develop in youth a con¬ 
ception of the causal connectedness of the world 
and of its unity, consistency, and organization 
under natural law, it is a well-known fact that 
this is not generally done. Such reflexions arise 
more frequently in connexion with religion than 
elsewhere, and it is proper that religious education 
should provide in jdace of discarded cosmologies 
a better instruction, whicli can serve the common 
people as a credible philosojiby of nature. Noth¬ 
ing can do more to disintegrate religious faith and 
moral integrity than hu^k of a believable philo¬ 
sophy of the world. ISuch a tihilosophy is entirely 
within the mental compass oi enlightened youths; 
and they have a right to it as a supjiort for their 
faith and as a part of their eduiation. Indeed 
they will have it. The only uncertainty is as to 
how good or how poor a plnlosoithy they shall 
work out for themselves if wise help is withheld 
from them. 

For the few but important lessoiw on this subject 
the creation stories and a few other portions of 
Scripture will serve as occasion for wise and 
modern inst ruction. A few of the great chaptcTs 
in the history of .science ar(; required. These need 
to be corndated, not only with the names of dis- 
coveries and inventors, but with the forward 
movements in the world’s life, and the human 
values which they have enhanced. 

(4) A task of religious education still more im¬ 
portant is the interjU'etation to young minds of 
the world of human life. We live and act in a 
world of purpose and meaning, as well as in a 
world of natural law and causal connexion. It is 
out of this jmrposive life that real values arise ; 
and it is with those values that religion is con¬ 
cerned. 'I'here is no gain for religion in knowledge 
of the Scripture, or of the facts of nature, and no 
benelit in formal covenants and ordinances, unless 
in the human heart there is an idiial which throws 
over all these things an emotional glow that 
enriches them with meaning and value. It is 
doubtless the same thing that is spoken of as the 
Spirit of God in the human heart taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us. 

Religious tea(‘,hers generally try to do this. 
Most expository Bible teaching is so intended. 
8o also is the preaching. But the ell'orts are 
desultory, and the results are not cumulative. A 
need is lelt for a programme or a delinite policy, 
based on a sound philosophy and on educational 
principles, to give continuity and cumulative ell'ect 
to the propagation of religion. It can hardly be 
claimed that such a programme has yet been 
proposed, although ell’orts have been made in 
that direction, and in some cases with gratifying 
results. 

The choice and arrangement of material awaits a fuller 
agreement upon Christian ideals and the fundamental philo¬ 
sophy of religion. In this task the interpretation of the world 
of human life is the chief factor. What is called the social 
gospel has already gone far to supplement and modify the 
individualism of the former day. But ‘a theology for the 
social gospel,’ os Walter Ilauschenbusch calls his hook.i has 
not yet formulated itself in popular thinking. In the light of 
such a theology and philosophy, there is required a re-defining 
of the virtues and of the unifying principle by which those 
virtues are correlated in the good man. The new sense of the 
structural character of society, the place and function of the 
individual within the structure, and the interactions between 
the structure and its members must have much weight in 
determining what the content of a religious education curri¬ 
culum ought to be, and what educational aims and values 
ought to be conspicuous in that mati^rial. 

(5) The great i.ssues over wliich men and nation.s 
have struggled in the world’s forward movement 
need to be made known to young people, and 

1 New York, 1918. 
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tlieir meanings interpreted. Su(di issues were 
drawn in OT times by the prophets against 
royal and ecclesiastical dignitaries. Jesus defined 
an issue between the PJj;irisees and the new re¬ 
ligion of the inner life. Every forward step, every 
reform, every moral and spiritual achievement 
from that day to tliis, can be of great service to 
those whose motives and ideals are forming. 
They are needed as a background for the tasks 
and probbmiH of to-day, as a guide in delining 
present and future i.ssiie.s, and as an inspiration 
to loyalty in trying situations. Here will appear 
biographies of men and women who have caught 
visions of an inifiroved world and have helped to 
realize those visions. Here also belong the rise 
and fall of institutions in res})()nse to the changing 
needs of the world. Out of such ri(;b and varied 
sources are being selected the graded and siftetl 
materials for a curriculum of religious training. 

4 . Method and organization.—While the liistory 
of pedagogy has been progressive, and general 
education lias profited by every improvement, 
religious training has been slow to take up im¬ 
proved methods. Memoriter cateclietical teaching 
IS still common. Hortatory and .semi-expository 
teacdiing of the Bible is quite general in churcli 
schools, the aim being evangelistic and not 
primarily educative. 

d’here is a marked tendency to reconstruct, not 
only tlie curriculum in ways already indicated, 
but also the metliod and organization. In method 
these changes consist in a larger use of direct 
narrative in eonnexion with concrete story material 
used in the lower grades; the immediate oral re¬ 
production by pupils of the narrative .so presented ; ^ 
tlie increased use of pictorial and graphic repre¬ 
sentation, and the tendency to substitute for tlie 
leallet, pamplilet, or bare Uible specially prepared 
text-hooks of A more permanent and attractive 
character. 

but the most important tendency is towards 
things to be done, a.s an exf)ression in real life of 
the moral and religious impul.ses, as they awaken 
in childhood and youth. Daily conduct, positions 
taken on moral questions before as.sociates, 
missionary work, community betterment, neigh¬ 
bourly and charitable >vork, and wortbjy .social 
activities in general, oiler a welcome lield for 
religious training in thi.s growing aspect. Out 
of such activities arise deeper and truer thinking 
and liner emotional responses than any didactic 
metliod can produce. 

Modern forms of church organization provide 
for a department of religious training in the local 
church. This department is free to adof)t methods 
in li.armony witli improved educational and re¬ 
ligious ideas, ami to introduce a curriculum 
sometliing like that outlined above. Only in 
those local churche.s where the broad full meaning 
of religious education has been discussed and 
appreciated has the reconstruction taken place. 
Hut the number of these (diurches is increasing; 
they are profiting by experience ; and their re.sults 
are w’atclied and reported. 

In several American communions, notably the Protestant 
Episciopal, the Congregational, and the Presh^-terian, important 
steps nave been taken to reconstruct the denominational 
machinery on educational lines. Numerous officials are em¬ 
ployed to propagate the principles and ideals of religrious 
training in the local churches, and to aid in the installation of 
better systems. These methods are especially successful in 
missionary Helds, (1) because there the need is more obvious, 
and (2) because these fields are not hound by tradition to 
antiquated methods as many of the churches are. 

While the prospect for the future of religious 
education is be.st in tlie direction of denominational 
organization, there is also a distinct movement on 
foot for community organization disregarding 
ecclesiastical divisions, or at least bringing them 
^ W. J. Mutch, Graded Bible Stories, Rlpon, Wis., 1914. 


into co-operation.' Tliis plan call« for a local 
board and a .superintendent, who shall inanguiaie 
a school sy.stem parallel to the other system or 
system.s in the same community. Less tune would 
be required for tlie religious than for the general 
and vocational schools; yet the ellectiveness of it 
cannot be estimated by the time soent. In addi¬ 
tion to the direct values of such training the 
material of general education is re-interpreted 
and given new meaning and dignity from the 
spiritual aspect. Teacliers who liave training in 
the principle.s of education, as well as personal 
litness and inspiring leadersliip, soon make ap¬ 
parent the large poHsil)ilitie.s of leligioiis training, 
both in its own lield and in its ellects on the whole 
structure of .society. 

In BriUin and in Home other European countries the schools 
supported at piddic expenne are expected to furnish some 
instruction of a religious nature. Kccogmlion is made of 
denominational preferenccH, and teachere are assigned to 
grouj.8 with thiH in ...Ind. In France religious instruction is 
entirely excluded from all public and private schools of gt'i^raJ 
education, and tlie members of religious orders are dis(|iiaiiiiod 
as te.achcrs. This of course does not prevent the teaciimg of 
n'ligion in the churche.s. In the United SUtes of Amenca 
religion is excluded hy the laws of the States from the public 
schools; but entire freedom is given for this instruction under 
church or communitv supervision. In some States the pupils 
are released for one‘session each week from required attend¬ 
ance at a public school on condition of spending that time 
under .approved religious instruction, proportionate credit being 
given if such work is satisfactorily done. 

In general it may he Haiti that the ideals and 
content of religious education have been reton- 
.structed in accordance with modern idea.s. Tlie 
realization of tlie better ideals lias been achieved 
in a limited degree, and every year marks di.^tirict 
gains. But tlie progress is retarded (1) hy eon- 
.servative traditions among earnest religious 
people, who have not seen tlie spiritual values 
in a religious life conceived developmentally and 
socially; (2) hy inadequate conceptions oi and 
facilitie.s for training in religious activity and 
.self-expression, and (3) hy lack of united and 
traiiiea leaderahi]) in the re-organizntion of re¬ 
ligions education in local eommnnities. It .seems 
to he the task of Christian colleges to rai.se u[) a 
generation of men and women who have the re- 
ligiou.s and educational ideals and the ability and 
enthusiasm to organize them into the life of our 
time. 

A good central organization for the study of 
religious education, for the eompari.son of results, 
and for the promotion of tliis large interest in the 
life and thought of the world exists in the Ke- 
ligion.s Education As.sociation (Henry E. Cope, 
Secretary, 1440 East 57th Street, Chicago, Ill.). 

It was founded in 1903 by repre.sentatives of all 
religious faitlis. It has lield important annual 
conventions, mostly in American cities. These 
conventions have done mucli to shajie thought, 
guide efiort, and stimulate experiment. The vol¬ 
umes of the bi-monthly magazine of the Association 
entitled Eeligious Education furnish mucli material 
in the history and discussion of this subject. 

Other related article.s in this Encyclopiedia may 
he referred to as follows: EDUCATION (Moral), 
Christianity, Church, Confirmation, Cate- 
CHLSMs, Bible, Sunday School. 

Literature.— H. F. Cope, Religious Education in the 
Church, New York, 1917; B. S. Winchester, Religious Educa- 
lion and Democracy, do. 1917 ; W. W. Smith, Religious Edu¬ 
cation, Milwaukee, 19C9; W. S. Athearn. The Church School, 
Boston, 1914; G. A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, 
New York and London, 1904, The Psychology 0 / Religicyi. 
Chicago and London, 1917 ; E. S. Ames, The Psychology 0 } 
Religious Experience, London and Boston, 1910. 

William James Mutch. 
TRANCE.— See Hysteria, Dhyana, Yoga. 


TRANSCENDENCE,— See Immanence. 


I W. S. Athearn, Religious Education and American jt>e- 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. — The term 
‘ transcendentar plays an important part in 
Kant’s Critique of trie Pure Reason —‘ transcen¬ 
dental aesthetic,’ ‘ transcendental analytic,’ etc.— 
and through the influence of the critical philosophy 
the term has become familiar in modern thinking 
and even in popular literature. Kant did not 
originate the term ; but he gave it new vigour 
and a new orientation. 

I. Pre-Kantian transcendentalism. —(1) Use of 

the term in scholastic logic .—Before Kant’s time 
‘transcendental’ and ‘transcendent’ were familiar 
terms in the scholastic logic and were practically 
equivalent in meaning, although he sharnly dis- 
tinguislied between them. To the scholastic 
logicians these terms were used of those most 
general notions that could not be subsumed under 
the ten Aristotelian categories. They rose beyond 
or transcended them. Spinoza uses ‘ transcen¬ 
dental ’ in this sense of the most general notions 
and gives his view of how psychologically they 
originate.^ Strictly speaking, these tran.scen- 
dentalia or transcendentia belonged to a realm 
above ordinary categorical logical thinking and 
as such were beyond the province of logic proper. 
Various enumerations of these transcendental 
notions are given. Albertus Magnus gives ens^ 
nnum, horxum^ and verum\ and very generally 
these, along with res and aliqtiid, make up the 
list of the six transcendcntalia. Their interrela¬ 
tions are stated and various subtleties regarding 
them introdiu'ed by difl'erent schoolmen. Rris w'as 
as a rule regarded as super-transcendental, the 
rest l>eing ])assions or modihcations of being 
ipassiones entis). This category in .scholastic 
philosophy was pretty much what the ‘ Ab.solute ’ 
18 in modern philosopliy.^ 

(2) Use of the tenn in theology .—To the school¬ 
men, however, logic was only the handmaiden of 
theology, and so we find these terms more or less 
always moving into the area of theological specula¬ 
tion. These transcendental notions had their 
reality in the mind of God, who is transcendent 
nar excellence. 'I'he passage in Augustine^ where 
lie posits the transcendental i<leas in the divine 
mind became classical and is quoted by all the 
great niedi.Tvalists. It is historically the fusion 
of Greek thought with Christian experience. 
Plato speaks of the good {rb dyaObif) as transcend¬ 
ing being {iTrlKeiva Trjs ovoias)^ and Plotinus uses 
the phrase often.® Transcendent is simply the 
Latin equivalent of inlKeiua, ‘ beyond.’ At times 
this tendency became extreme, as in the case of 
Erigena and the mystics who speak of God as 
above all predicates— vTTfpaXrjdys, vvlpaocpos, vwepai- 
aa/foj, ‘above truth,’ ‘above wisdom,’ ‘above 
eternity.’ 

Transcendentalism in theology, then, means the 
position that God’s knowledge and character are 
perfect, absolute as distinct from man’s knowledge, 
which is imperfect, and from man’s virtue, which 
is immature ; os such it is part of the very e.s.sence 
of theology and the unmovable conviction of re¬ 
ligion. But it may become falsified through over¬ 
emphasis and dangerous through over-refinement 
of subtlety. Ordinary living religious experience 
speaks of the divine in plain speech, ascribing to 
God organs, actions, passions, movement, change, 
purposes, and this is done without any feeling of 

1 Ethics, pt. ii. prop. xl. schol. 1. 

2 For the sfholasOc logical usage consult ^a^von Prantl 


IsiuVTii*. 198*; also Reid, Works'^ (ed. Hamilton), do. 1849, p. 
687 f*.; R. Eucken, Gesch. der pkilosoph. Terminologie, I.#eipzig, 

Divtrsis QxLOSsiionihus, i. 46. f Jfep. 609 B. 

» E.g., Enneades, v. i. 6, where God Is descnbed as t-niKtiva 
kndvrwv, ‘ bejond all things.’ 


ncongruity—even when the divine spirituality ia 
dearly recognized. Transcendentalism becomes 
)ver- 8 ubtle when it objects to this, and it is usually 
when religious experience is at a low ebb and 
beset by foes that this form of transcendentalism 
.^ains a hearing. Even in the OT, as ISchult/. 
points out,^ we have the beginning of rellective 
branscendcntalism. It is more evident in the 
Septuagint translation and in the post-Bil)lical 
Jewish literature, and it operates dominantly in 
Bhilo until (iod beconu's the Great Unknowable. 
In the history of Christian theology we find the 
superimposiiion of this metaphysical and mystical 
transcendentalism on the direct religious thought 
of the NT. Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibl^rt 
Lectures,* maintains that the great creeds of 
Christendom buried religion under this meta¬ 
physic; and in his zeal lie has (jve‘stated the 
case; for transc'endentalism in the simse of God’s 
absoluteness is an integral part of religion and of 
tlnmlogy, but, when it makes this a mode of 
throwing discredit on man’s knowledge and of 
undermining man’s notions of riglit and wrong, 
when it empties God of feeling, purpose, and 
initiation, then it becomes false and dangerous. 

It is better to deal here with the special forms 
of tran.scendentalism in th s sense, before discuss¬ 
ing the Kantian and nost-Kantian usage of the 
term, as these forms of thinking have their roots 
in a soil dillerent from that whiidi is sjiecilically 
and <lominantly under the influence of Kant. 

2. Extra-Kantian transcendentalism.—Tran¬ 
scendentalism in the theological and philosophical 
sphere means, in a general wuiy, the recognition 
of God as exalted in thought and character above 
man and sensible objects. It is thus contrasted 
with phenomenalism, naturalism, and materialism, 
and, one may say, also agnosticism, for, although 
the agnostic maj^ grant the existence of such a 
Being, the concession i.s of no value either for 
knowledge or for morality. In this sense every 
religious view of the world is transcendental. 
When, how’ever, W'e ask what the relation betw’een 
man’s knowledge and virtue and God’s is, the real 
problem of transcendentalism emerges, and, ac¬ 
cording to the answer given, thinkers fall into 
dillerent cla.sses, which for purposes of clearness 
may be distinguished as follows. 

( 1 ) Extreme transcendentalism .—Those who hold 
that God is utterly incomjuehenHible to us, and 
that knowledge and virtue in Him are quite 
dillerent, not only in quantity but also in quality, 
from what wm mean by these terms, are extreme 
transcendentalists in the .sphere of ontology. 
Modern examples are Hamilton and Mansel, who, 
borrowing a Kantian distinction, maintained that 
our predicated know ledge of God is regulative not 
speculative truth, that it was given, not to satisfy 
the reason, but to guide the [uactice of man, not 
to tell us what God is in His absolute nature, but 
w'hat He wills us to think of Him in our present 
conditioned state. This phase of transcendentalism 
arose as a protest against what Hamilton calls 
‘ the scheme of pantheistic omniscience so pre¬ 
valent among the sequacious thinkers of the day.’* 
Speculative theologians have always had leanings 
tow'ards this mode of reasoning regarding the 
divine, and its influence can be traced in theology 
from the days of Origen. While the ordinary re¬ 
ligious con.sciousness speaks of God as wise and 
good, and cannot help so doing, yet these terms 
in reality do not apply to Him, and are to be 
understood anthropopathically. He has deigned 

1 OT Theology, Eng. tr., Ekllnburgh. 1892, 11. 114. 

3 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Church, 
ed. A. M. Fairbairn, London, 1890, ch. lx. 

3 Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, etc., Ixindon, 
1852. pp. 1-37, quoted by H. L. Mantel, The Limits of Religunu 
Thoxignt^, p. 19i. 
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to accommodate tins revelation to our limited 
intelligence, but it is, after all, only an accom¬ 
modation {(TvyKardliaa-i^), and the true method of 
theology is to strip a\vay all these prc<licates and 
to proceed vi(i nc(/af.ionis. The clanger here is 
obvious, viz. forgetting of the truth that man is 
made in the image of God, and forgetting that 
thinkers are apt to cut apart («'od and man, and 
thereby religion and rcmson alike become unreal 
and untrustworthy. Under this impulse religious 
men fall back on an authority which has no basis 
in our rational or moral nature, or on some occult 
faculty a]>art from reason; and others, strictly 
adhering to the working of the under.standing. 
Iciave the transcenclental sjdiere of lleing alone. 
Outside the small circle illuminated by the under¬ 
standing there may be Something, but to us it is 
unknown and unknowable. gnosticism as re¬ 
gards uKimate reality is the result of this attitude. 

(2) Religious transcendentalism. —Others, again, 
maintain also God’s transcendental character, but 
timy hold that man’s knowledge is accurate as far 
as it goes, that in quality, though not in quantity, 
it is the same as God’s, and that morality in man 
can nc^t be dillerent in essence from what it is in 
the divine, that the pathway of true knowledge 
pd moral progress leads to God. God’s revelation 
is certainly an accommodation, but this accommoda¬ 
tion itself is an edu<;ation of man by God, progress¬ 
ing from less to more and conserving in its^more 
nei feet st-ages continuity with the earlier, and 
besides the process is self-correcting. J. H. 
Mozleyi gives a very fair view of this position 
as regards the OT. God dealt with men as they 
were, but in such a way as to lead them onwards 
and upwards. Man makes God in his own image, 
but it is because God first made man in His image. 
Augustine, who often apeahs of God as incompre¬ 
hensible—as indeed every religious mind must do, 
so that liarnilton has no diffiiuilty in com])ilin«'‘ a 
catena of such passages from various writers — 
yet maintains that our intellectual and moral 
strivings are but a returning to the Source wiience 
intelligence and goodness spring. The human 
mind and heart participate in transcendent know- 
ledge and goodness, and the aim of theology is to 
ascend by this road to (iod ; only to nian the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is necessary to initiate 
and guide this que.st. The method liere is not so 
much that of negation as of eminimce {via ernin- 
evhiE), and it dilier.s from pure philosophical or 
efusteniological transcendentalism both in its in¬ 
sistence on the need of grace and in its proper 
valuation of other aspects of experiem^o besides 
tlie pure intellect. It is this that ‘ Rabbi ’ Duncan 
defines tran.scen dental ism as 
the denial of that which renders man’s knowledge 
an inferior kind of knowledge ’; ^ and it is in this 
sense that K. D. Maurice is a transcendentalist 
when in somewhat exaggerated fashion he fathers 
on Mansel s theory such frightful consequences. 

(d) Kinstcmological transcendentalism. —Distinct 
trom this again is what one may call pure epistemo- 
qgical transcendentalism, according to which the 
highest knowledge in man becomes identical with 
and indistinguishable from, the divine knowledc^ 

I bus Boethius : 

plotted in material substance. Imairina- 
tion figures alone without matter. Thought transceiKhis 
univcrsals considers the 

intelligence is 

J Rfdtng in Early Ages, I>ondon, 1877. 

^ PenpaUtica\ ed. W. Knight, Edinbui^h, 1871, 

p. PhUosophy, tr. H. R. James, London, 1897. 


From the plane of intelligence, according to 
Boethius, all the contradictions of the ordinary 
experience are reconcilable. Thus to God they 
harmonize, and to ns as far as we look at them 
from tlii^ point of view. No one can fail to notice 
the similarity between this and the method of 
modern absolutist transcendentalism, with its 
solving of contradictions and its transcendental 
intuition. This school speaks in such a way as 
to lead the ordinary reader to suppose that the 
individual can attain by knowledge to the divine 
point of view-a claim which it is extremely 
dillicuit to (listiiiguisli from omniscience. 

( 4 ) Moralistic and mystical transcendentalism.-- 
The term, however, may be ajipliod, and often is 
applied, to those who are keenly ('onscious of the 
limitations of the human mind, and impatient and 
sce]>tical regarding its slow ratiocinative processes, 
but wIjo hold that man’s moral nature or his feel¬ 
ings or intuitions can give immediate access to the 
divine. Typical thinkers of this school are Pascal, 
Schlcicrmacher, and Kitsclil. 'I'hey lay stress on 
t he supremacy of the heart—‘'I’he heart makes 
the theologian’—or on the value of feelings or 
intuitions; and a strong cunent to-day draws 
many along the patliway of tlie subconscious to- 
wariis God. Thus we have schools of moralistic 
and mystical transcendeiitality. They disparage 
reason and logii*, and find refuge in the alogical 
<b‘partments of tlie soul, 'Die so-called New 
England transcenderitalisnG combines both my.sti- 
cisni and moralism wit h a large element of vague 
eclecticism, but it may, for purposes of classifica¬ 
tion, be included here. 

3 , Kantian transcendentalism.—To appreciate 
modern transcendentalism both in its philosophi¬ 
cal and in its more popular application, we must 
brielly review' Kant’s view of knowledge. 

( 1 ) The factors in knowledge. —To Kant knowledge—mathe¬ 
matics and the physical sciences—involved two fuelors, one due 
to the activity of the mind, the other due to sense-data. He 
did not doubt the fact of knowledge itself, nor did he concern 
himself with its psychological origin. He found in knowdedg*' 
a Hynthesis of these two elemenUs. Nothing could form llic 
subject-matter of knowledge hut wdiat came from setiso-dat.i 
hut then sense-experience itself was a chaos without the prin- 
cq>Ie8 supplied by the understanding and the activity of the 
mind; even perception itself reejuired apace and time—mental 
forma To him Hod, the world, and the soul could not become 
the objects of scientific knowledge and therefore they were 
transcendent; i.e., they were ontaiile the limits of posailile 
knowledge. There can he no doubt that Kant had a horror of 
those who sjvoke familiarly of Hod, as if He were an object of 
sense-perception, and that his real anxiety to mark dearly the 
boundaries of possible knowledge was largely due to fear of 
intrusion from this quarter, ffe thus distinguishes clearlv 
between minianent principles which apply solely witnin the 
limits of possible experience’ and transcendent principles 
which are Intended to reach beyond these limit.s.'2 
Kant did not deny the reality of Hod, or of the soul, or the 
ultimate essence of matter, hut he did stronglv insist that the 
pure reason got mtq hopeless di/ficnities when it tried to apply 
t le principles valid in the sphere of phenomena to these extra- 
phemornenal entities. To him we owe the very prevalent 
mdomain—it includes all 
knowledge, though not all reality—and religion and morality 
have their domain ; that the marches between them should he 
dearly defined ; and that there should be no raids, excursions, 
or alarums from one side or the other. 

( 2 ) Transcendental principles. — Having thus 
excluded transcendent realities from the domain 
ot the under.standing, because wo can have no 
scientific knowledge of them, he shows that in 
knowledge itself there were principles like causal¬ 
ity the categories, in short—which were not due 
to sense-data. Those principles are tran.scendental 
(as distinct from transcendent), which means both 
tfiat they are not due to sense and that they can 
be shown to constitute knowleilgo. Without sen.se- 
hlind ^ but sense without tliem ia 

1 ranscendental to Kant then means constitutive 

1 See § 4 (1) below. 

y^nnfl. ed. Q. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 
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of valid knowledge, and a transcendental infjiiiry, 
such as his own critical method, ‘ concerns itself, 
not so much with objects, but with the way in 
which we know objects in so far as this may be 
possible a priori ' ^ Wiiat reality in itself may be 
IS not the aim of the critical philosophy to deter¬ 
mine, but to find out that element in knowledge 
which makes it valid and to guard knowledge 
against the admission of anything which cannot 
be scientilically known. Kant is not concerned 
with ontology but with epistemology, and the two 
to him are not identical. Kant thus sharply dis¬ 
tinguishes between transcendent and transcen¬ 
dental. He uses the former term in a disparaging 
sense, while the latter means constitutive of know¬ 
ledge—what makes knowledge possible. 

‘ The term transcendental,' says R. Adamson, ‘ probably has, 
for English ears, an unpR^asant rirjg, atid will suggest meta¬ 
physical efforts to transcend experience. It must be under¬ 
stood, however, that transcendental method is simply the 
patient and rigorous analysis of experience itself. For aiijy 
(luestion or theorem which might pass beyond possible experi¬ 
ence, Kant reserved the term transcendent ; and the di.stinction, 
if not the mode of expressin^j it, is accepted by all his suc¬ 
cessors. Neither in Kant nor in Fichte is there anything in 
the slightest degree resembling what la commonly called meta¬ 
physics.’^ 

David Ma.sson® traces through all hi.story two 
tendencies in regard to the origin of knowledge— 
one fathering all knowledge on sense-experience 
(this may be called empiricism), the other main¬ 
taining that ‘ there are elements in knowledge, 
the origin or reason of which transcends or lies 
beyond the horizon of historical conditions.’ His¬ 
torically it is the conflict of these two that we find 
in the controversy between Locke and l.,eibniz or 
between Mill and Hamilton. The transcendental 
position is summed up in the famous phra.se; 
‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu—nisi ipse intellectus.’ There is no doubt 
that Kant is a transcendentalist in this sense, yet 
for him transcendental meant something diircrent. 
He is not interested in innate ideas or intuitions. 
He is dealing with knowledge os it exists, not as 
it grows, and he finds in it what sense alone does 
not explain, but rather what explains sense, uni¬ 
fy inc^ forms or principles, supplied by the mind 
itself, which give recej)tivity to sense-data and 
combine them together into adequate knowledge. 
LItimately the formal unity of the mind itself is 
involved in knowledge. Thus he might agree 
even with the physiological psychologist in his 
analysis of knowleage and yet maintain the neces¬ 
sity of the unity of the mind. 

(3) Pure and practical reason, —Although Kant 
maintained tluit God, the world, and the soul as 
noumenal realities could not be objects of know¬ 
ledge or constitutive of knowledge—that they were 
not transcendental in his strict sense of the term 
—yet he allowed that they were present in know¬ 
ledge regulatively. The mind was constrained to 
aim at unity, and this striving was due to the 
regulative influence of these i<leas of the rea.son. 
It is this part of his system that he himself calls 
transcendental or critical idealism. As ideas in 
the mind they were transcendental, though only 
regulatively so ; yet in themselves as realities they 
are transcendent as far as knowledge goes—they 
are beyond the bounds of knowledge. Sometimes 
indeecl he speaks of the reality of the material 
world as the ‘ transcendental object,’ where we 
miglit expect him, if he were strict in his own use 
of terms, to use transcendent. And he speaks of 
it in sucn a way as to suggest a substratum which 
is the outward cause of our perceptions, but for the 
understanding it is simply x, an unknown quantity. 
His transcendental object is the limit which our 

Kritik der re.inen Vemnnft,\\\. _ 

s Fichte (Blackvs'ood’s Piiilosophical Olassica), Edinburgh, 
1881 p. 112, note. ^ ^ 

* Recent British Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1866. 


understanding can reach in dealing with phen¬ 
omena from the side of the receptivity of mind, just 
as ‘the transcendental unity of apperception’ is 
the limit on the side of the mind’s synthesizing 
activity. Neither of these is noumena for the 
understanding, for it knows nothing of noumena.* 
If one W(‘re to regard this only as Kantianism, the 
first review of the Kritik —that of Christian Garve 
of Ibeslau, in the Gbitingische Gehhrte Anzeigen 
of 19th Jan. 1782~might have force : 

‘This work . . . is a system of the higher or transcendental 
Idealism—an idealism which embraces both mind and matter, 
transforms the world and ourselvc.s into idea-s, and represents 
the objective world as derivt'd from upjx'arances which the 
understanding combines in the interdependent whole of experi¬ 
ence. . . . The cause of these ideas is to us unknown and 
unknowable.' 

But what pure reason cannot attain to, practical 
reason can. Morality needs transcciulent realities 
as postulates, and, because the sphere of morality 
is to Kant more real tlian, or as real as, the sphere 
of knowledge, this postulation is necessary and 
vali<l. The tran.scendent of knowledge becomes 
the tran.scendental of morality. God, the world, 
the soul, freedom, and immortality become real 
here. We cannot j>rove their existence, it is true, 
by cognitive methods, but they are imperatively 
demanded by the facts of the moral life, of w hicn 
facts he had no doubt. 

4. Post-Kantian transcendentalism. - - Kant’s 
system was profound in its etlects, ditlerent thinkers 
adonting those parts of it which served their turn, 
so that the complexion of their transcendentalism 
is determined by their point of contact with his 
view. His intluence touched the English-speaking 
world at first largely through the works of Cole¬ 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emerson. 

(1) 7'Ae teaching of Goleridgty Carlyle, and 
Emerson .— Colericlge’s philosophical function ‘ may 
be defined by saying that through him was trans¬ 
mitted an oi)portune sufrusion 01 Kant and Schel- 
ling into England as of light softened through a 
stained-glass medium, and that into this suffusion 
he also resumed whatever of Anglo-Platonism had 
been floatinj' long ne<dected in the works of old 
English Divines.’* Inus the distinction between 
the ‘ rea.son ’ and the ‘ understanding ’ became 
familiar, and ‘transcendental philosophy’ acclim¬ 
atized in English speech. The rea.son could over¬ 
come the impotence of the understanding and get 
hold of unseen realities. 

* As the elder Romans dislinpulshed their northern provinces 
into Cis-Alpine and Trans-Alpine, so may we divide all ihe 
objects of human knowledg^e into those on this side, and those 
on the other side of the spontaneous con.sciousness ; citra et 
trans conscientiam cornmunem. The latter is exclusively the 
domain of pure philosoph.v, which is therefore properly entitled 
transcendental, in order to discriminate it at once, both from 
mere reflection and re presentation on the one hand, and on the 
other from those flights of lawless speculation which, al)andoned 
by aff distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculties, are Justly condemned, 
as transcendent.’* 

It is clear that Coleridge has no interest in accur¬ 
ately re[)roducing Kant. To him transcendental¬ 
ism IS just emphasis on the sj)iritiial side of man’s 
nature, and this is the meaning also to Carlyle ; 

* The grand unparalleled peculiarity of Teufelsdrockh is, that 
with all this Descendentalism, he combines a Transcendental¬ 
ism, no less superlative ; whereby if on the one hand he 
degrade man below most animals, except tho.so jacketed Gouda 
Cows, he, on the other, exalts iiim beyond the visible Heavens, 
almost to an equality with the Gods.’® 

Under the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle, 
and the general romantic movement of tiie time, 

1 See J. P. MahafFy and J. H. Bernard’s ed. of Kant’s Kritik, 
London, 1889, ch. xiv., and also his Proleyoinena to any 
Future Metaphysic, ed. J. P, Mahaffy, London, 1872, Appendix 
B. 

2 Quoted by W. Wallace, Kant (Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics), Edinburgh, 1882, m 00. 

3 Masson, Recent British Philosophy, p. 54. 

4 S. T. Coleridge, Diographia lAtcrana, Ijondon, 1817, vol. i 
ch. 10 (Everyman’s Library ed., do. 1906, p. 129), 

® Sartor Resartus, bk. i. ch. 10. 
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transcendentalism came to mean the recognition of 
supersensible realities, and the spiritual nature of 
man—that man was more than * an omnivorous 
biped that wears breeches.’ A pa.ssage from Cole* 
riage shows the influence of this attitude in the 
sphere of interpretation : 

‘The iiitellijfible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair iiunmnities of oM relij^ion, 

Tile power, the heaut}', atuf the majesty 
Tliat lia'l their liaunt in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, li\ slow stream, or pebbly spring?, 

Or chasms, and wat-ery depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They live no lonjfer in the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a lang-uage.’i 

Tlie faith in ‘ the light that never was on sea 
or land,’ ‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ the 
fight against a crude interpretation of man’s 
spirit as ultimately matter, and the protest 
against literalism in all its forms, characterize 
transcendentalism at this stage ; and tliis is still 
the sense of the word in extra-philosophical 
literature. In New England Emerson and others, 
rebelling against an orthodoxy that tended to 
make men wholly sinful and corrupt and tiie will 
of man necessarily in bondage, and impatient of 
dogmas derived from a revelation confined to one 
book, initiated a movement that got the name 
‘ transcendentalism ’ more in derision than in 
honour, but the term was accepted, and the claim 
made that all the best in the world’s thought 
was here included. Carlyle, wlio, in spite of his 
sympathy with Emerson, saw in this movement 
an extravagant disregard of facts and an enthusi¬ 
astic eclecticism, warned Emerson against the 
dangers aliead : 

^ * You seem to me in danger of dividinj; yourselves from tlie 
Fact of tfie Universe, in which alone ugly as it is can I find any 
anchorage.' 2 

James Martiiieau—himself a tran.scendentalist in 
the Carlylean sense, whose intellectual history i.s 
a pilgrimage from the bondage of empiricism — 
does not take Emerson seriously. No doubt New 
England transcendentalism became extravagant, 
welcoming the ravings of the Swedenhorgian and 
of the unregulated mystic as possible revelations, 
yet it never became a system, and it.s airy optimism 
18 explicable and defensible as a [)rotest and a 
reaction ; yet to its influence is largely due the 
fact that to many, if nut to most, in our day 
tran.scendentalism means hopeless and unwarranted 
idealism — unworkable dreaming. It was not 
atient enough to be lasting, and, with all its 
oasted catholicity and insight, it was blind to 
the facts that gave the old orthodoxy its serious¬ 
ness and its power of rejuvenescence. On the 
other hand, it was a refreshing and liberalizing 
movement. 

(2) Science and transcendentalism,— in¬ 
fluence was felt in a very dilVerent quarter—among 
those whose interests were devoted to science. 
Thus Lange, the historian of materialism, inter- 
nreting Kant, as he thought, confines man’s 
knoAvledge of reality to the results of science, 
but contends for a world above this created by 
our moral and spiritual needs—an unsubstantial 
world of ideals, a tran.scendontalism which is like 
a painted cloud ; and this attitude has more or 
less existed since, differing according to the amount 
of reality the individual thinker gives to this 
beautiful but airy realm. It is found in the 
historian Buckle, and has been well de.scribed 
as a ‘consolatory private transcendentalism.’” 
Herbert Spencer’.s magnanimous liandiiig over of 
the Unknowable to religion is an example of thi.s 
‘private transcendentalism.’ It is due to a one¬ 
sided exploitation of Kant without regard to 
* The Piccoloiniin, act ii. sc. iv, 1, 123 IT. 

If Carlyle and Emerson, London, 1883, 

^ Masson, p, 249. 


Kant’s moral certainty. To Kant the moral 
nature of man planted man in an intelligible real 
world, although knowledge left him only in the 
phenomenal, with just a glimmer of the noumenal 
breaking through, but this transcendentalism 
which, as in Lange’s ease, pretends to be its law¬ 
ful heir finds the phenomenal the real, and the 
transcendental the vague and the shadowy. 

Others more alive to the reality of religion have 
.sought to place this transcendentalism side by side 
with scientific results, while conscious all the time 
of the hostility between the two. Thus W. 11. 
Mallock^ attempts to hold by the results of 
science and yet to allow the demands of religion 
validity ; and this attitude was j)rovalent in the 
pa.st century. 

In psychology the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
exhibits the same tendency—a species of eirenicon between 
phenomenalism and transcendentalism. The results of science 
are accepted ; its principles are unquestioned ; and then these 
same facts are explalriea as if nothing hut psychical data were 
involved. It is a truce born of perplexity—a compact that real 
issues will not he raised on either side. It is not aittlcult to see 
how closely related to Kant these tendencies are, for it may not 
unfairly he said that he himself adopted without questioning 
the results of science and also the (feliveran(;es of a spiritual 
philosophy due to religion and held thorn both without con- 
.sistontly uniting them, 

I’aulsen, one of Kant’s moat faithful modern 
di.scijilea, contenda that science will never give up 
its claim to exjilain everything mechanically ; yet 
metaphysics mu.st give to this realm of science an 
idealistic interpretation. One may be the most 
rigid materialiat at one moment, and yet be wholly 
transcendent ali.st as a philo.sopher at another. 
The scientist will never admit any supernatural 
agent, and the only way of peace is to admit hi.s 
claim ; yet somehow to transform all into spiritual 
reality is the ta.sk of the philosopher. It is because 
of this felt dualism that transcendentalism in its 
pure form as absolutism claims for itself to be the 
true heir and rightful corrector and interpreter 
of Kant. 

(d) Absolute transcendentalism. —‘Transcen¬ 
dentalism’ in modern philo.sophy is used of tliat 
world-view known at times a.s absolutism, objective 
idealism, neo-Hegelianism, or rationalism. The 
term ‘ transceiKientali.sm ’ traces this system 
historically to Kant's theory of knowledge. As 
we saw above,^ ‘transcendental’ to Kant meant 
at least two things, (a) Tiiose principles in know¬ 
ledge which in the nature of the case did not 
originate in sense-experience are transcendental. 
In this sense of the term Kantianism allied itself 
with that tendency in British thought which re¬ 
cognized a priori or original data both in know¬ 
ledge and in morality—what may be generically 
named intuitionalism. Leibniz’s famous revision 
of the empirical formula may he taken as the 
watchword of this school : ‘ Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non j)rius fuerit in sensu nisi ipse intellectus.' 
The controversy between Hume and Keid, between 
Mill and Hamilton, is one between psychological 
empiricism and psychological transcendentalism, 
just 518 tlie controversy between hedonism 5 ind 
intuitionism is a i)lia.se of the same in the sphere 
of ethics. This wtis the outstanding miestion in 
British philosophy for many a day. Masson in 
his Recent British Philosophy gives a readable 
ac(;()uiit of the state of matters in his time, and 
‘ transcendentalism ’ is used by him of those 
sy.stems which recognize in tlie mind more than 
sen.se-data. Spencer considers it one of tlie merits 
of evolution that it supplied a means of reconcilia¬ 
tion between these opposing views. According 
to him, what was native to the individual was 
the re.siduary deposit of racial experience. Thus 
evolution reconciled empiricism and transcen- 

1 R'^hnion as a Credible Doctrine, Ixjridon, 1902 

2 .Son 5 3 . 
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dentalism. (ft) But ‘transcendental’ meant to 
Kant constitutive of knowledge—tliose principles 
which, though not due to experience, yet made 
experience itself coherent, above all, the unity 
of tlio self. All the content of knowle<lge ca»ne 
from exnerience, Imt the active self made know¬ 
ledge. Besides, reason had as regulative princijdes 
the ideas of the self, the world, and God, and in 
its practical working reason got into touch with 
these realities. It was this side of Kant’s teaching 
that issued in transcendentalism, as it came to be 
understood in English-speaking countries in the 
first half of the 19tli century. Hamilton welcomed 
the Kantian system chiefly because he found it 
in harmony with the limits of our knowledge as 
propounded by himself, but others welcomed it 
Decause in their view it taught that man by his 
reason was more than a mere creature of the 
senses. Thus Carlyle, in his paper on Novalis,^ 
points out that German transcenaentalism denies 
the absolute existence of matter, that it makes 
space and time forms of the understanding ; there¬ 
fore to God ‘Time and Sjiace are not laws of His 
being but only of ours,’ and so He is omnipresent 
and eternal ; and ‘ the black Spectre, Atheism . . . 
melts into nothingness.’ Again the transcendental- 
ists recognize a higher faculty than understand¬ 
ing, viz. reason. Thus the invisible world is 
brought near us, and we feel in every thought 
that in God ‘ we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ It was in this way tliat transcendentalism 
also at first became known in America.'-* 

The transcendental unity of the self which Kant 
understood of the individual knower, and which 
by theoretical reason ^ave him no substantial 
subject or soul, was raised by Kant’s successors 
in Germany to the level of a universal principle 
and an active subject, and thus knowledge was 
made adequate to grasp all reality. Reality now 
became subject and object, and epistemology 
became ontology. The transcendent of Kant 
vanished completely; it became immanent in 
knowledge. Fichte laid stress on the creative 
activity of the self in such a way that the object, 
the world, was called into being by the subiect. 
Sclielling, whose views changed considerably from 
one stage in his history to another, regarded the 
Absolute as the background of subject and object 
alike, but itself a neutrum of inditterence, and he 
made intellectual intuition the eye by wliich in¬ 
telligence grasped this whole. Hegel tried to do 
equal justice to both subject and object: ‘the 
real is the rational,’ and ‘the rational is the real,’ 
and Absolute Spirit is the whole, which becomes 
conscious of itself through a dialectical process. 
For some time this mode of thinking, through its 
novelty and obscurity, was unintelligible and 
obnoxious to English thinkers,® but, when it did 
take a hold in Britain, it was with such force that 
it conquered the philosophical chairs in our uni¬ 
versities with few exceptions, and exercised an 
orthodox tyranny against which it was ditficult 
to contend. To Hamilton,® who viewed with 
extreme repugnance the philosophy of the Absolute, 
must be attributed the revival of philosophical 
speculation in Britain, and his pupils were able 
to understand the German philosophy which then 
was an enigma and a puzzle to others who in 
Britain interested themselves in speculation. 

1 Miscellaneous Essays (People’s Edition), London, 1872, ii. 
183 ff. The essay was originally published in the Foreign 


(4) Modern develoj^ments. —Perrier’s Institutes 
of Metaphysic'^ was perhaps the first systematic 
exposition of transcendentalism in our tongue, 
although others had by that time acquainted 
thern.selves at first hand with its varied exposi¬ 
tions in Germany—some repelled by it (c.<7., John 
Cairns),2 others enthusiastic in their advocacy 
(e.gr., Hutchison Stirling, whose Secret of Hegel 
was an elaborate attempt to make Hegel intellig¬ 
ible to English-speaking students). It was, how¬ 
ever, through the teaehing and writings of Tliomas 
Hill Green {q.v.) that transcendentalism became 
a philosophical force in Britain. Evolutionism, 
while it attempted to reconcile the older empiri¬ 
cism and trans(!endentalism, did so from below, 

f-^ying relate man’s knowledge and man’s 
morality with animal life and animal activity in 
general, but the new transcendentalism, while 
acknowledging that in one sense man is a part 
of nature, yet explained knowledge and morality 
from above. Knowledge, according to this view, 
is explicable as the reproduction in man of the 
eternal self-consciousness of God, and morality is 
the realization of the immanent Eternal. The 
following passage from William James describes 
the spread of this movement in Britain : 

* For many years adlierenta of this way of thought have 
deeply interested the British public by their writings. Almost 
more important than their writings is the fact that they have 
occupied philosophicAl chairs in almost every university in the 
kingdom. ... It follows from their position of academic 
authority, were it from nothing else, that idealism exercises 
an influence not easily measured upon the youth of the nation 
—upon those, that is, who from the educ-ational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the leaders 
of the nation's thought and practice. . . . Carlyle introduced 
it, bringing it as far as Chelsea. Then Jowett and Thomas 
Hill Oreen, and William Wallace and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee and David Ritchie—to mention only those 
teachers whose voices are now silent—guided the waters into 
those upper reaches known locally as the Isis. John and 
Edward Caird brought them up to the Clyde, Hutchison 
Stirling up the Firth of Forth. They have passed up the 
Mersey and up the Severn and Dee and Don. They pollute 
the bay of St. Andrews and swell the waters of the 0am and 
have somehow crept overland into Birmingham. The stream 
of German Idealism has been diffused over the academical 
world of Great Britain. The disaster is universal.’3 

‘Transcendentalism’ came to be used of this 
new movement, although the term was not a 
favourite one with the idealists themselves. It 
was used by Henry Sidgwick® especially of the 
teaching of Green ; by A. J. Balfour,® who con¬ 
tributes a chapter of criticism, and who even then 
could say : 

‘In English-speaking countries it Is within the narrow circle 
of professed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of 
thought; while without that circle it is not so much objected 
to as totally igm.red.’ ^ 

William James used it of all objective idealists, 
however these may difler among themselves, while 
Caldwell uses it of Bosanquet’s teaching in his 
Gifford Lectures, which he describes as ‘the last 
striking output of British transcendentalism or 
absolutism.’^ 

(5) Neo-Hegelianism and Christianity. —What 
gave this philosophy its vogue, to begin with at 
any rate, in Britain was undoubtedly the fact that 
to many minds it appeared as a defensor fidei. 
It seemed to supply an answer to materialism and 
empiricism on the one hand, and a vague scepticism 
ana agnosticism on the other. It could be preached, 
and was preached often, by men who adopted the 
familiar phrases of sacrosanct religious thinking 
which were associated in the public mind with 
Christian values, and thus it came to be regarded 


Revieto [no. 7] in 1829. 

2 See J. Veitch, Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Edinburgh, 
^^8 See J.^Vl Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, 2 vole., Edinburgh, 


1866, Preface. ., /rv- 

4 See hia ‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned’ {Ducussxons on 
Philosophy and Literature, pp. 1 ff., 605) where he oscril^s the 
theory of Bchelling and Hegel to Cardinal de Cuaa-a sufficient 
Indication of the value he placed on it. 


1 Edinburgh, 1854. 

2 See A. R. MacEwen, Life and Letters of John Caims, 
London, 1895, pp. 160-1(33. 

3 A Pluralistic Universe {IIL), Ixindon, 1909, p. 6SL 

4 Outlines of the Hist, of Ethics'^, London, 1888. 

» The Fmindations of Belief, Ivondon, 1896. 

6 Jb. p. 137. 

7 Pragmatism and Idealism, p. 14. 
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as a type of Christian philosophy. Hutchison 
Stirling found in llegelianisni a new version of 
Calvinism, (iieen used it to demolish the tra¬ 
ditional English sensationalism and hedonism, 
and amidst the scepticism which prevailed re¬ 
garding the hist<uical elements of Christianity 
used it to rear a Christianity of ideas and ideals, 
from whicli dualism w e are still .sullering—witness 
the controversies concerning the historic Jesus and 
the eternal Christ. Jolin Caird, afraid of the 
inroads of Spencerian and Manselian scepticism 
and Ihixley’s agnosticism, found in llegers 
teaching an ark of refuge and a citadel of defence. 
It was tiius a movement of deliverance, of reform, 
and of religion. Not a few of its most zealous 
advocates were men destined for tlieology who 
found here a more congenial home. But, as time 
went on and this system began to be developed, 
the diHiculties, tendencies, and obscurities in¬ 
herent in it, as well as the dangers, revealed 
themselves. Just as in (jlermany Hegel’s system 
allied itself at first with orthodox theology and 
tlien, in the hands of Strauss and Eeucrbacli, 
swung back to practical atheism ami materialism, 
80 also in our own country time has made it })lain 
that this system is no guarantee of Christian faith 
or morals. Green ^ speaks with philosophic sorrow 
of those who find in poetry and religion tlie satis¬ 
faction for their ideals and aspirations, though 
they harbour scientific views which contradict 
these. He is sorry because such peoj)le do not 
proceed to frame or ado{)t a coherent philosophical 
system ; forgetting that what gave transcendent¬ 
alism its interest and vitality among the educated 
was not its speculative scheme—that was always 
a puzzle more or less—but the idea that this 
philosoj)hy conserved spiritual values, and that 
what is fast loosening its hold on this class to-day 
is the feeling, rightly or wrongly entertained, that 
these interests are being betrayed or disregarded 
in the interests of tlie coherence of the system 
itself. J’o begin with, it is widely felt that tran¬ 
scendentalism speaks too confidently of its own 
power to present a perfectly explicable view of 
the world—to exhibit all reality in thought cate- 
gones. Its manner is ai)t to strike the observer 
as being haughty and supercilious, and its language 
would lead one to think that a claim to something 
like omniscience is arrogated—a claim so contrary 
to our broken experience as human beings, and so 
opposed to that numility which serious thinkers 
have always regarded as the fitting attitude for 
all searchers of truth. 

(6) Faith and knowledge. —No one has done more 
among our professional philo.sophers to abate this 
soaring gno.stici.sm than Campbell Eraser, with 
his insistence on the function of faith as lying at 
the very basis of knowledge itself, as accompany¬ 
ing and regulating its advance all along its opera¬ 
tions. Reality is richer than thought, nor is it 
missible to factorize reality into thought terms. 
The limits of human knowledge are obvious even 
in the most daring schemes of rationalism, and 
philosophy has again to face the problem of the 
relation between faith and reason. 

Again, it is felt that transcendentalism does 
not do justice to the reality of the external w'orld. 
To it the external world is only an object for a 
subject, and the tendency of all idealistic schemes 
is to lapse into 8olij)si8m. This solipsism may be 
of the liuman individual or of the One Supreme 
Subject, but in essence it is the same. Sidgvvick 
suggested the term ‘mentalism’^ as a more 
adc(juate description of this tendency. Wliatever 
terra we use, the tendency itself is undeniable, and 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics^ Oxford, 1883, p. 2. 

2 The term ‘rnentalism’ or ‘ immaterialism' is also used by 
James S. Perrier. 


the reaction is seen in the movement known as 
neo-realism,^ but the tendency is acutely ftdt by 
reasonable idealists, as, e.g.^ by A. S. Fringle- 
Pattison yet one wonders if his own view of 
creation is not just a residuum of this old leaven 
of mentalism wliich he cannot purge out of Ids 
system. He has no dilHculty in regard to the 
creation of souls, which, if it means anything, 
means something new, but he cannot admit the 
creation of matter. Yet, if God existed in His 
fullne.s 3 before any person now living existed—if 
such an assumption is tolerable—why should 
creation as applied to matter be considered in¬ 
credible? It is futile to try to explain matter as 
thought elements, either in the mind of man or 
in the mind of God. When a philosojiher arrives 
at such a view, it is surely the sane course for him 
to examine his reasoning again. 

(7) The problem of personality.—ThOi personality 
of man in this system, as we see from its modern 
developments, becomes insecure, or, if tliat danger 
is avoided, it is at the price of God’s personality 
that man’s is safeguarded. Thus there are those 
who, like Bosamjuet, lay stress on the Supreme 
Personality or Individuality, and tend to make 
men but aspects of this Being’s life. Others lay 
stress on man and make God the totality of men— 
a coll(‘ge or community of spirits, eternal a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. To conceive or God 
as a perfect personality, above and apart from 
men and the world, and yet originating and sus¬ 
taining both, seems an absurdity to this scheme 
of thinking. 

‘ History is the biography of the Absolute; science the 
natural history of the Absolute ; philosophy the self-coriscious- 
ness of the Absolute, recalling and arranging its past being in 
unconsciousness, and discovering thereby the laws of its own 
thought.'^ 

I'lie outcome is seen in a book like Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality^ in which the Absolute is 
everything—God, men, nature, spirits good and 
evil—and yet somehow it is all that in the bliss of 
an aUsoliitely consistent whole. Personal idealism, 
pragmatism, and, above all, theism, will never 
take such a theory sfu iuusly. 

5. The task of philosophy,—The modern world 
is alive to the fact that tlic intellect alone is not 
man, and that reality is not to be construed solely 
by its means. Emjdiasi.s is now laid on the will 
and the emotions as well, w'ith the result tliat the 
moral life—the spliere of ideals—is given its own 
place. Wlien tliis is recognized, then it becomes 
clear that reality is not a perfection w'hich the 
mind has to mirror, hut an ideal which has to be 
achieved. Nothing is more deadening and more 
untrue than to think of reality from man’s point 
of view as a perfect ‘ is ’; for the moral life at any 
rate reality is in ideals —‘ the best is yet to he.’ 
Thus only can man’s freedom be saved from tlie 
cloudland of illusion, and thus only can evil and 
sin—the root of all oiir intellectual as w'ell as of 
all our moral problems—be faced os our moral 
nature imiieratively calls on us to face them. 
Our duty in regard to these, unless our whole 
nature he itself a delusion, is not so much to 
explain tliem as to abolish them. To tell us that 
‘this very jiresence of ill in the temporal order 
is the condition of the perfection of the eternal 
orderis to treat mans moral nature wdth in¬ 
sincerity. Transcendentalism has no eschatology, 
because to it the Absolute— i.e. all that is—is 
already perfect and cannot be more so, and yet a 
philosophy or a religion without an eschatology 
otters nothing to man’s needs, imposes a veto on 
man’s passion for reformation, and does away with 

1 See art. Rbalism, 

2 The. Idea of God (Gijford Lectures), Oxford, 1917, ch. x. 

3 Cairn«, in Life, by MacEwen, p. 163. 

^ J. Royce, The World and the Individual {Gifford Lectures), 
New York and London, 1900-01, ii. 385. 
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hia felt need of redemption. These are some of 
tlie diliiculties tliat most modern thinkirij^ men 
feel in regard to modern transcendentalism, and 
the recoj^iiition of them has led to a very general 
revolt against it in recent years from within the 
[)hilo.soj)hic world itself. Pragmatism, neo-realism, 
neo-Kantianism, personal idealism, are but some 
of the phases of this revolt. It cannot be said 
that these views, any or all of them, are free from 
difliculties ; and at the present moment it is im¬ 
possible to say what the future may have in store 
for philosophy. The best we can wish for it is 
that it free itself from the tyranny of phrases and 
become intelligible and interesting; that it may 
have the humility to attempt to solve real prob¬ 
lems that i)erplex men ; that it be fr<'ed from its 
disdain regarding men’s abiding convictions; that 
it abstain from any language which would throw 
doubt on the great ideals and values of life; and 
that it realize the necessity of satisfying the heart 
as well as the head. God, nature, man—these are 
the realities. Transcendentalism tends to forget 
the second, and to make the first and third co¬ 
equal ; pragmatism forgets the first, and natural¬ 
ism the first and third. The task of philosoj)hy is 
concerning these three, and transcendentalism is 
valuable when the claims of naturalism become 
exorbitant; but it must not, without becoming 
false, succumb either to humanism on the one 
hand or to [)antheism on the other. 

biTKRATUKK.— The OED (fives at) idea of the variety of mean- 
Injf attaclied to the word ‘transcendental,’ and R. Eisler, 


Wnrterbuch der philosoph. Begriffe^, 3 voIh., Berlin, 1910, give* 
thf' iihilosophii'al usage. For the i>re-Kantian logical usage and 
the incdiaival theological usage the Histories of I'hilosophy and 
of Iheology must be consulted. For New England iranscen- 
dentalisni aee art. Fmkiison. Joseph Cook, TTanucnidenlaliHm, 
UoHloM, U.S.A., 1877, is a vigorous popular criticism of Finer- 
Boniaiiistn in the interests of orthodoxy. The literature under 
artt. CoLKHiDoK and Carlyi.k is instructive for the early 
iiilluence of German transcendentulism In a popular form in 
Britain. 

A short aextount of the history of British transcendentalism, 
or ahsoliitism, is given by Robert Mackintosh, fleqel and 
lIiyHianism, Fdinhurgh, chs. vi. and vii. O. Pfleiderer, 
HrfigioiLydulosi.pInc an/ grsrlnvhU. Grandlage, Berlin, 1878, 
and Development of Theology, Kng. tr., Ijondon, 1890, gives the 
history of post-Kantian idealism from a theological point of 
StirlinK T H. Green. John Caird^ fedward 
Watson, H. Jones, W. Wallace, J. I^oyce, J. 
Macbncle Sterrett, G. S. Morris gi\e u version of Hegelian 
tr.an8ceiidet)tahsm of a religious character. F. H. Bradley 
Appearance, and Reality^, KoikIod, 190:!, ia mainly negative 

For the revolt against trails.. in (Icrmany see H.’ 

Vaihmger, PhUoaaphie den Ob, Berlin, 19ll French 
philosophy since (’ousin and Reiioin ler, down to Bergson, has 
been more or less gerierallv anti-ratioiialistic and persomili’stic. 
James Seth, hnghsh 1‘hiiosophrrH and Schools oj Philosophy, 
laondori, lOl'i, is instriK'tivc for English thinking; an older 
liook by D. Masson (ipioLed above) deals with Mill and 
Hamilton the coiilli(,;t between transi'eiidentalism and in- 
tintionism. The works of A. Campbell Fraser. Henry 
Sidgwick, and A. J. Balfour la\' stress on primitive con¬ 
victions and are in sjiirit against Hegelian gnosticism. See 
the literature under artt. Nko-Kantiamsm, ItKALlSM, and 
I‘RAO.MATiHM. William Caldwell, Praginotism and Idealism, 
London, lOl.g ^ives aiiijde inloriuatioii a.s to ant 1 rationalistic 
literature in Britain, Germany, France, and America. 

I). Mackenzie. 

T R A N S F O R M AT I O N,— tSee Metamor¬ 
phosis. 
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Introductory and Primitive (N. W. Thomas), 
p. 4‘J5. 

Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 4‘29. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 430. 

Egyptian (W. M. Flindf.ks Petrie), p. 431. 

TRANSMIGRATION (fntrcKluctoryand Primi¬ 
tive).—Keincarnation i.s the passage of the soul 
from one body to another, usually of the same 
.species, among higher races often with etliical 
im[)lication8, the lot of tlie soul on earth being <le- 
termined by its behaviour in a former life. Trans¬ 
migration, metempsychosis, and other terms are 
often used in an almost identical sense, but also in 
a vaguer way, imjilying at times that the soul 
itself assumes an animal form, sometimes per¬ 
manently, sometimes only as a prelude to another 
reincarnation or to final uestruction or absorjition. 
Somewhat difl’crent is the creed which may be 
termed ‘alternation of existences’; it involves 
the belief that man is double, a counterpart in 
another world corresponding to the earthly body 
or embodied soul in this world and taking the 
place of the latter when its turn comes to (jiiit 
this world. Senarate existence, reincarnation, 
annihilation, ana transmigration are the possi¬ 
bilities that present themselves to the primitive 
mind when it inquires into the fate of the soul. 
We cannot say why one belief ratiier than 
another has been adopted in any specific instance; 
but it is clear that the re.semblance of children 
to parents (or otner relatives) has played some 
art, especially in W. Africa. The complex of 
eliefs is therefore to .some extent a semi-scien¬ 
tific creed, taking the ulace of a biological account 
of heredity, and based on reasoning that we can 
follow. It seems ecpially certain that the wide¬ 
spread belief in transformation (or change of bodily 
form) during life must have had its ellect on eschato¬ 
logical doctrine ; and here the creed goes back to 
what must be some of the most archaic elements 
of human speculation. Those two factors are, 


Greek and Roman (A. 0. Pearson), )>. 432. 

Indian (K. Garbe), p. 434. 

Jewish (M. G aster), p. 435. 

Teutonic (B. Dickins), p. 440. 

however, at times to some extent combined, wlien 
a rise or fall in the scale of existence is put down 
to the merit or demerit of previous births. Both 
in reincarnation and in transmigration doctrines 
the life or lives that succeed the human life on 
earth are sometimes regarded as limited in duration, 
sometimes as indelinitely prolonged ; where some 
accident interferes with the due course of reincar¬ 
nation, the lot of the soul may be a kind of third 
state, neither reincarnation nor annihilation (or ab¬ 
sorption), but sejiarate existence (as an evil spirit). 

Many wi<lely distributed customs appear to be 
connected with the lielief in reincarnation. Thus, 
in Africa and America children are buried by the 
wayside, near the mother, under the eaves, or in 
other situations that would in the eyes of the 
natives facilitate reincarnation ; in parts of Central 
Australia and in Africa people are buried in the 
place of their hirtli.^ But it must be recalled that, 
generally speaking, the common feeling tliat it is 
well to be buried with one’s own people implies no 
more than the view that this is necessary to ensure 
the solidarity of the family in the future life. The 
custom of killing the hrst-born ^ has heen explained 
for some areas by the belief that this child is, in 
special measure, an embodiment of the father or 
grandfather ; and tlie abdication of a king, as in 
Taliiti, in favour of an infant son has been put 
down to the same cause. The belief in transmigra¬ 
tion again in certain areas has led to the sacro- 
sanctity of certain species, and the totemisra [q.v.) 
of some regions, such as S. Africa and Oceania, has 
been referred to this origin. 

1 See art. Dkatii and Disposal of tub Dead (Introductory an^ 
Primitive), § VII. 3 (e). 

2 See art. First-horn (Introductory and Primitive), 9 3 . 
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A well-developed scheme of reincarnation o: 
transmigration, if we except the anomalotis case o 
the Central Australian tribes, as to whose real 
belief there is some doubt, is generally found onl> 
among peoples wlio eitlier have attained a certain 
stage of culture, as in India, or have almost 
certainly been in contact with or influenced bv a 
higher culture, as among W. African tribes. The 
W. African tribes among which a reincarnation 
creed has been recorded in more or less detail are 
the Mandingo, Ewe, Edo, and Ibo. Tlie belief ii 
also known among the Yoruba, who lie geographi 
cally between the Ewe and the Edo ; but details 
of their ideas on the subject are lacking. 

I. West Africa.— {a) Mandingo. —As regards 
t»li« Mandingo, we have only a summarized account 
of their beliefs,^ wdiich dillers widely from another 
account from a portion of the area ; ^ a summarizecf 
account is always liable to mislead, and, in view o 
the large divergences recorded in otlier areas in 
the transmigration and reincarnation beliefs, it is 
prudent to await further details from the Erencl 
territories before classifying the belief as aberrant. 

According to Delafosae, every living being and every natural 
phenomenon depends for its nature on a niaina, ‘ dynainir 
spirit’; the word nia is applied to a gcniuH, niama to a spirit, 
which may be that of a gemus, a human being, a sacred objct'.t, 
an arumai, a rock, etc. The niamn of a dea(l man can reside 
where it likes—in the corpse, in the hut, in a sacred object, or 
In the body of a living being whose nxama it absorbs. Certain 
magicians attriliute their powers to the possession of the niaina 
of a genius or of a dead man. The niama of a man for wliom 
the due rites have not been performed may reincarnate itself in 
a solitary animal, or in a human being, who goes mad. It is 
therefore clear that, though the niama may he reincarnated, it 
is by no me.ana ni\ariahly the case, and, where reincarnation 
takes place, it differs in kind from the reincarnation in which 
the more easterly tribes l>elieve (see below). Si<le by Hi<le with 
the niama we have the dia, or hreatli of life, which passes at 
death into another being ; it is not the ohjeot of any cult ; it is 
found only in living beings and passes only into another being 
Of the same species, save on the rare occasions w'hen it animates 
the body of a totem. This belief is, in form, on all fours with 
those of other Negro tribes ; hut it is hardly possible to speak of 
reincarnation, which implies some degree of identity, some 
measure of personality. 

According to Montcil, the Khassonke believe that dpa is soul, 
force, or shadow, while ni means breath ; if this is correct, the 
meanings are Just the reverse of what they are in the foregoing 
account of Mandingo beliefs, and it seems clear either that we 
are in the presence of a far-going disintegration of creed or 
that, as has probably happened farther east, the belief has come 
from without and has been worked up by each tribe in its own 
fashion. In any case it seems improper to give a generalized 
account of the beliefs of a mass of tribes if such varied views 
have to be regarded as identicjil. 

(b) Ewe. —According to the Ewe belief, every 
man has two soul.s—a luwo aghedo, or life-HOuf, 
and a luivo kiito, or deatli-.soul ; the former is 
vi.sible when a man ctusts a sliort shadow, the latter 
when he ca.sts a long shadow. The deatli-soul 
accompanies a man into the grave and then goes 
to the land of the dead ; the life-soul leaves the 
body at death and goes sighing mournfully and 
seeking for a restinj^-place ; each man has also a 
breath-soul. Tliat tne shadow-soul is more than 
a shadow is clear from the fact tliat sleep is 
attributed to the absence of the shadow-soul, 
waking to its return, and dreams to its activity 
outside the body. 

Tlie land of the dead appears to be the same as 
Amedzowe, the place of man’s origin—a land not 
on earth, but in heaven, where everything cor¬ 
responds more or less closely to the things of this 
life. In Amedzowe are yams, corn, cotton, busli, 
and all that surrounds a man in this life, not, how’- 
ever, in bodily form, but siiiritiially, so to speak ; 
and the human inhabitants of Amedzowe live and 
thrive on these things in tlieir spiritual form. 
Life in Amedzowe, however, is more tlian a dupli¬ 
cation of this world ; for, wlien a child dies .soon 
after birtli, a priest may declare that it was a 
great king in Amedzowe and has died in order to 

J Delafosse. Uaut-Si^nt^gal-Niger, lil. 165. 

^0. Moiitcil, Les Khanmnh^, p. 149. 


return to the scone of its former glories. Con¬ 
versely, the things of this world may influence the 
course of events in Amedzowe; if a man remains 
too long away from the other world, he will fall 
ill, for the dwellers there prepare to break down 
his hut; and, to save him, his associates in this 
world must each bring a blade of grass and lay it 
on the roof of bis house, as a symbol of the re-roouug 
of his spiritual house. In Amedzowe a man has a 
spiritual aunt {tasi) and other relatives ; from her 
he must obtain permission to leave the world of 
spirits and come to the world of men.^ Some of 
those who come to tliis world are so dearly loved 
by their .sjuritiial relatives that they have to give 
a promise, called gbeisi, to return after a short 
time; these are the cliildren who die young; this 
promi.se lias been personilied and is regarded as in 
some measure an evil genius, for it incites men 
who break it to evil deeils and especially to suicide 
or to acts that will bring about a violent death. 
CJcnerally speaking, the lot of a man in this life 
and his abilities are determined by the fate 
announced to him by his tasi; but here, as else- 
where, there is a fundamental contradiction in tlie 
creed of the Ewe, for, as will be seen below, the 
aklama, or genius, is also held responsible for a 
man’s lot in this life. 

Side by side with this curiously untlieological 
creed we find the belief that Mawu, the supreme 
god, is a dweller in Amedzowe and is the king 
who sits in judgment on the departing soul before 
it takes up its abode in this world. Not only so, 
but we find also tlie view tliat the lot of man, or at 
least his term of life, is determined, if not by 
Mawu, at any rate by Mawu’s intercession with 
Deatli, wlioiii he begs to spare one of bis earthly 
(diildreii. If, as afijiears to be the case, tlie Ewe 
beliefs are the result of syncretism, there can be 
no doubt as to which are the older elements in 
tlieir creed ; for the god of death, Ogiiiwn, is found 
al.so among the Edo, from whom they were 
.separated by the Yoni))a influx, and whose views 
as to reincarnation at the present day come much 
closer to those of tlie Ibo, their neighbours on the 
east. 

There is, however, another side to the Ewe 
beliefs ; this is the aklama, kla, or, in the lan¬ 
guage of the neighhouring Twi, okra \ it is often 
identified with the luwo, but an older and more 
correct conception seems to be that it is a genius 
or tutelary spirit. Another authority says that 
kra is the collective name for hunu, all the 
spiritual beings tliat surround a man, whetlier 
they be evil or good, human or demonic. Wester- 
inann connects the word aklama with Efik akaha, 
a promise to return to the other world. If this 
derivation is correct, the conception of aklama as 
a tutelary spirit has arisen in tlie same way a» 
that of its counterpart, gbetsi, by the personifica¬ 
tion of a promise, but Efik is a member of a 
different group of languages and topographically 
remote; the tferivation must therefore be received 
witli caution ; it is none the less possible that both 
words are derived from the same root or form, 
especially if it should be tlie case that the reincar¬ 
nation idea has l>een introduced from without or 
fostered in its growth by foreign influence. 

Every man has a kla, or, perhaps, properly 
speaking, one or more, for the aklama figurines 
worshipped by a man are often in duplicate, male 
and femafe, in any case with only a single arm, os 
an indication of the identity of a/clanuiAwd human 
being. Children sometimes carry an aklama 
J It is perhaps not without si^fniflcance that the tagi is the 
’ather's sister ; for the Ewe are niatrilineal, or at most in a 
transition stage ; and we can hardly suppose that the father’s 
ester has normally such iriHuence In the family ; the belief In 
question therefore either must be young or, more probably, hae 
come to them from without. 
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figurine on their backs, and, in the case of twins, 
each carries the figurine of the other ; it is not 
without importance that these twin figurines are 
found in areas, such as Sierra Leone, wliere the 
reincarnation i)elief is not found, at any rate at 
the present day. One name for these figurines is 
aiiie we, luwo^ ‘ the soul of a man ’—a phrase which 
makes clear the present deeply-rooted confusion 
between hiwo and aklama. The aklama lives in 
Mawuwe, probably the same as Amedzowe, till 
Mawu gives it permission to enter a man, which it 
does before birth ; the child to which it is assigned 
is known in advance, however ; for the priest can 
interrogate the aklarrut as to the future lot of the 
unborn child. In some places the kla receives 
o^i■ering^s annually, probauly on the birthday of 
the child, for the kla is named from the day of the 
birth and is also known as the younger brother of 
Mawu. The aklania seeks only the welfare of his 
ward, so long as the latter fulfils his obligations; 
otherwise he may punish him with disea-se, mad¬ 
ness, or other ills, or, more properly, may allow 
him to fall a victim to them. The obligations just 
mentioned include abstention from certain foods, 
generally, or for a period, or on certain days. In 
some unexplained way the aklama, is as.sociated 
with a man by virtue of his being made by Mawu 
out of certain earth; for, when a thief has a 
thievish son, it is said that Mawu formed both of 
the same earth, and hence their aklama are alike. 
A man comes to the world with his character 
formed once for all, and it seems in reality to be 
that of his aklama ; a man’s nature {dzofjbc) is 
said to leave him at death, and, though it is 
believed to be conditioned by his aklama, it seems 
difficult to distinguish them. 

So far as we have gone, there has been some 
confusion between aklama, dzogbe, and hiwo; 
after death this confusion is increased. The 
images of the aklama. are broken in pieces or 
thrown away, for their owner needs them no longer. 
The aklama seems now, like the luwo, to be termed 
no/i (‘ gdiost ’ or ‘spirit’) and is questioned a few 
days after death to find out who was resyionsible 
for his death. The final destination of the noli is 
Tsie or ALOime, the [)lace under the earth, the 
road to wliich passes through a river ; Kutiarne 
is the ferryman, and his fee is twelve cowries. 
Another account says that the dead man meets 
Liagbe at the entrance of a town, and she ques¬ 
tions him as to his deeds in this life; she has a 
great wound, which ho must lick ; and, though 
this is a detail on which we have no other infor¬ 
mation, it seems highly probable that Liagbe 
should be identified with the spiritual aunt {tasi). 

Native beliefs are rarely so clear and unambigu¬ 
ous as a written account commonly assumes them 
to be ; but it is impossible to study the foregoing 
gummary without feeling that syncretism must be 
reckoned with as a possible explanation. A know¬ 
ledge of the beliefs of the peoples to the east of the 
Ewe can only strengthen the probability of this 
explanation ; for here too we find diverse ideas 
combined, and some of them agree so closely with 
the Ewe creed that any possibility of separate 
origin must be rejected ; at the same time, the 
general balance of the elements of the creed is so 
aifl'erent, and the terminology so dillerent (except 
where the creeds agree, as noted above), that we 
can hardly accept the theory of a common origin 
of the whole complex as the explanation of the 
points of agreement, which are not relatively 
numerous. 

(c) Ji:do.—The Ewe language is clo.sely akin to 
the Edo and forms a member of the group of 
languages named from the best known memW, 
which 18 spoken in Benin city and the neighhour- 
hood. It IS somewhat surj)rising that as regards 


die subject of this article the terminology diflers 
m toto from that of the Ewe, as is made clear by 
^he following table : 


Edo 


Geniu* . . aklama, ehi, ckosi. 


kla iina 

Shadow (rouI) Ivtvo a;fogo 

Breath . . ; gbogbo eii 

Hpirit . . orio (f) 

Ghost . . Aoli 

Ward 


Other world . Amedzowe Elimi 
Promise . gbetgi . 


H, efi ; cf. ikeYigaA 

onyiiiyo, ndd. 
ildb, urne, uzy,. 
mwo. 

cf. akalagoli.^ 
{'hw)ago. 

Owaiiiwo, Okwa. 
akafia ; cf. ikeiiga. 


Broadly speakinff, ehi corresponds to our idea of soul, for the 
agogo is said to disappear on the day that a man's body is put 
into the grave; in the Kukuruku country there are traces of 
belief in a breath-soul ((di), which does not, however, correspond 
to the dya, for eti is said to be the breath of ehi, which dies in 
Elimi before it comes to this W(jrld. Osa (j^ofl) is said to take 
a man’s eti to Elimi, where it turns into a man with a body 
(t.s. ehiy Two ehi are usually distinguished, ehinehi {fhhxowa) 
and ehinoha, sometimes identific ! with ekoai, sometimes with 
ehogai, the of a childless person. Some say that ehinowa 
is in Elimi, while ehiiwha is on the hack of a man’s neck ; others 
say that ehinoha is a man’s shadow in Elimi, or that ehinowa is 
on the top of a man’s head ; the latter slaternent was qualified 
by the addition that there was another ehi in Elimi. Some say 
that ehinowa comes to earth when a man dies, thus reproducing 
the idea of alternatior. already found among the Ewe, others 
that ehinoha lives in Elimi and comes to earth as ehinehi when 
a man dies. It is also said tiiat ehinowa goes at death to Elimi 
and returns for sacrifices and offerings; in Elimi this ehi niay 
lay claim to a woman for whom his earthly counterpart paid 
bride-price without being able to secure her as a wife. Some 
say that ehinowa is sent by Osa to animate a child already con¬ 
ceived, others that it l)ring8 a child to a man, otiiers again that 
it ‘does things for a man,’ i.e. is his genius. Ekinoha’s 
functions are equally a matter of opinion ; it is on the back of a 
man’s neck, or is the servant of ehinowa and takes sacrifice to 
him in Elimi, or lives in Elimi and comes to earth when its ward 
dies, or is a man’s shadow in Elimi, where ehinowa is also, or 
corresponds to e^e —a man’s enemies (perhaps, rather, evil 
spirits), to whom ho sacrifices on the road. 

We roach a somewhat different cycle of ideas when we find 
ehinoha regarded as a ' hush soul,’ injury to which means sick¬ 
ness for the human being. It is also said to be the ‘ king of the 
bush ’ and to be richer than ehinotva ; when it receives a sacri¬ 
fice, it is satisfied and turns its buck. The prevailing view is 
undoubtedly that ehi brings a child from Elimi but is not identi¬ 
cal with it; some say that the dead go to Elimi and are 
reborn seven times in the same or another family, alternately 
as male and female. Though there is some confusion between 
the ehi, they seem to be clearly distinguished from the man 
himeelf; they are real genii, but so far bound up with their 
human counterpart that his health is sometimes regarded as 
dependent on tne state of the bush ehi. On the whole, the 
ehinoha is a had genius that leads a man astray, spoils things, 
and, so far a.s the identity of man and ehi is accepted, refuses to 
remain in this world. ’The wonl chi is found in Kukuruku in 
the form ezi, with which may be compared the Ibo efi,8 e^. 

{d) Ido.--Among the Ibo, who number several 
millions, there is much diversity of view ; but only 
a small percentage of the tribes have been ade¬ 
quately investigated; the following summary 
relates to the Awka and Asaba districts. West of 
the Niger the belief is that an entity known as ci, 
sometimes identihed with en, sends the new human 
being into the world ; the reincarnated person and 
the reincarnation are known resjicctively as a^o 
and hwago. Tlie ci is normally a dead person, but 
in some areas may be the father or rnotlier of the 
child. East of the Niger the ci is in the main, 
like ikchga, a personal i)rotective deity, with only 
slight traces oi a connexion with the reincarnation 
belief ; there is no explicit statement that the hi 
sends a child into the world. Tlie ikchga may per¬ 
haps be equated with the Ewe gheisi, especially if, 
as .seems probable, it is etymologically connected 
with Elik akaha, the promise to return to the 
other world. 'I'lie Ibo are quite clear in their 
belief that a person is reincarnated, normally in 
hi.s (or her) own family, at any rate if he has been 
buried with his fathers ; children of tender year.'^ 
will assure the inquirer with the utmost solemnity 

1 A personal protective spirit. 3 Evil spirit 

^ X represents a hre.'ithed r. 
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that they are their (iccease<l ^n andfathers or grand¬ 
mothers ; and the identity of tlie ancestor is deter¬ 
mined by divination. A cliild that speaks before 
it opens its eyes is sai(i to be relating what it saw 
in Owamwoand is at once exposed in t\\GajoiJia ; it 
is also asserted tliat a man who has been unlucky 
in one existence may decide, on opening his eyes 
for the hrst time in a new life, that it is the same 
world in which he was unhappy before, and resolve 
to give up the struggle, whereupon the new-born 
child dies on the s|)ot. 

The relation between H and afjo, west of the 
Niger, may be compared with that of godchild and 
god parent; the relation sets iij) a bar to marriage, 
and a man may not evtm marry into the iimnniKt 
(sej)t) of his ci ; two people who have the same ri 
may not marry, noryet may their children, tliough 
apparently a man may marry the fellow iiwngo of 
his sister. There is a saying that the child who 
is one’s ago {hwaqo) slioiild have been the child of 
a man’s own loins ; both must lie of the same 
(jnarter; if the ci has no lieir of his own, the 
ago inherits the [iroperty. Curiously enough, tlie 
onye hi owe, the reincarnated person, who is sent 
into the world by the (living) ci, and who ought by 
analogy to stand to the child in a closer relation 
t han tlie is in point of fact regarded as a com¬ 
parative stranger ; he may come from another 
(cjuarter) or from a diU'erent tribe altogether, and 
his ritual prohibitions do not concern the child, 
who lias to observe those of his ci. 

There are traces of the view that ci and hwago 
form two links in a continuous chain, at any rate 
where the ci is not a living person, the hicago of 
one generation being the ci of the next; anti this 
allbrds a satisfactory explanation of the views as to 
prohibitions. At tlie same time, it mmst be re¬ 
membered that the H is properly a personal pro¬ 
tective deity, in fact a personal alose, and that 
the facts are, in other directions, best accounted 
for on this liy[)othesis ; it must not, however, be 
forgotten that east of the Niger an may bo 

the H, or, according to another account, may itself 
be reincarnated. East of the Niger also we some¬ 
times find the view that the ago goes to the next 
world with a dead man, wdiile the oglisi ])egs that 
represent it are thrown away ; so that here the 
ago is regarded as the ci ; it is, at any rate for a 
time, to some extent represented by the ndicie, 
or ancestral figurines. Curiously enough, the 
iimunna (sept) claims to have a collective ago, just 
as it has a collective ndicie, though in the nature 
of things an ago which sends to this world a cor- 
))oration, not individual human beings, is unthink¬ 
able. 

West of the Niger there is a good deal of con¬ 
fusion between ci and ejd, which is properly a 
genius, and may [lerhaps originally have been a 
breath-soul (td. IvukuriiKU eti, ‘ breath ’).^ If this 
is the case, Cfi is now none the less distinct from 
the man, for ceremonies are performed to bring it 
to the liouse, and in many cases it is identified with 
ci. Perhaps two streams of belief flowing together, 
one pl.'uhng ci in Owamwo, the other locating epi 
in this world, have coalesced, so that ideas associ¬ 
ated with ci came to be attached to efi, and vice 
versa. 


J The following forms may be compared : 


1 

Edo 

Sobo 

Kukuruku 

Ibo 

ehi, eti 

eri 

ezi 

eri. 


Cf. also the undoubtedly related words for ‘ ear ’; 


«ro I ezo nti(^eti). 


Tt has been })ointod out that the words akaha 
and ikchga are in all probability connected ety- 
niologically ; it is by no means unlikely that laa 
and aklama are from the same root; for la and na 
may rvell be alternative forms of a sullix, and the 
transition from kala to kla is a well-established 
phonetic change in W. Africa. There is some 
reason for supposing that the original idea is that 
of a promise, thoiigli in Ewe the term gbetsiisnow 
used in that sense, while aklama has become a 
genius; but further research is needed in other 
areas before any definite pronouncement can be 
made. It is tempting to connect the root ka with 
the Egyptian ka, which was a double of the man 
and believeil to be after death, with the mummy, a 
denizen of the tomb ; ^ but, though there are clear 
traces of miimmilication in W. Africa, probably 
due to Egyptian influence, anil though nothing is 
more probable than tliat Egyptian ideas in tra¬ 
versing the continent would have undergone fun¬ 
damental changes, there is no i)ositive evidence to 
connect any of the beliefs mentioned aliove with 
.•iny article of the I^gyi)tian creed.The possibility 
of Egyptian influence must, however, be kept in 
mind, for Egyptologists appear to accept the evi¬ 
dence produced by L. Erobenins^ as to Egyi)tian 
influence in the present Yoruha area in the 6th cent. 
H.C. Tliat tlie terms of the Yoruha language show 
no connexion with those cited above is of no import¬ 
ance, for there can be little doul)t that the Yoruha 
tribe has come down from the north and may 
not have been in occupation of the area in 
question, if indeed it existed, at the period in 
question. 

2. South Africa.—In many parts of 8. Africa, 
and sporadically in other j>arts of Africa, there 
is a belief that the dead are transformed into 
certain species of animals, or at .'iny rate that they 
assume this form to appear to the survivors ; it 
has been maintained, not quite convincingly, that 
some Hantii tribes^ suppose themselves to he 
transformed at deatli into their totems. This 
belief is, however, delinitely rej)orted from the 
w'est coast, among the Siena and the Twi, as well 
as in the north-east of the Congo Free State. 
Among the Zulu the transformation is supposed 
to be into a sf)ecics of serpent. 

3. Madagascar.— In Mada^rascar the belief in 
transformation is also found, though here doubtle.ss 
of Indonesian origin ; and w’e see a different lot 
in the future state assigned to various social 
grades; this is of course a common feature of 
eschatological doctrine not connected with the 
theory of moral retribution. 

4. Central Australia. — According to Spencer and 
Gillen, the tribes of Central Australia believe that 
children are reincarnations of their ancestors 
(totem) and are continually reborn;® but the 
testimony of Strehlow, a witness well acquainted 
witli the language of the Arunta tribe, directly 
contradicts this ;® for he maintains that the native 
belief is that the soul of every man goes at death 
to the Isle of the Dead, there to be annihilated 
by a flash of lightning; in certain cases it is 
believed that a totem-ancestor is himself reborn, 
but after this reincarnation lie does not return. 

1 8cc art. Dkatu and Disposal of tub Dead (Eg-yptian). 

2 III moilern Egyptian folklore the quarma, equated by 
Seliguuan with the ka, is held to be the spiritual counterpiirt 
of a man, which iias nothintr to do with his immortal soul; it 
plays the part of a pood or bad anpel. It is of course possible 
that this resemblance to present-day W. African beliefs is clue 
to converpenco; we can hardly assume that botii are simple 
replicas of ai cHent Epyptian beliefs, noryet that the course of 
development has l>een identical ; but there is at least Apriina 
facie case for imjuiry. 

^ Und A/rika Sprach, Berlin, 1912. 

4 See art. Ba.ntu and S. Africa, § 3 f. 

5 Spencer-Oillen», pp, 123, 127 ; Spencer-Olllenh, pp, 146, 174. 
^Globus, xci. [1907J 285, xcii. [1907] 123; see also literature 

below. 
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Strehlow’s account of Aranda (Arunta) belief 
is as follows: 

The totcm-anceators dropped some of their chtiringa, which 
were transformed into trees, rocks, etc., from whicii proceed 
ratapa ; tiiese are completely formed ho^'S and jfirls of reddish 
colour and have hotfi horly and soul ; they are invisible to ordin¬ 
ary mortals. When a woman passes a spot (knanakala) where 
the transformed body of an ancestor is, and where consequently 
the ratapa associated with that ancestor dwell, one of the 
latter, when it recto^nizes a suitable (r.<?. of Llie correct clan) 
woman, enters her body and causes various symptoms. The 
child belon^^s to the totem of the ancestor associated with the 
spot. 

There is a second method by which an ancestor Impre^n.ates 
a woman, but this does not seem to imply any kind of reincar¬ 
nation, though the ancestor is called in both cases the inuv/iikna 
of the child. The ancestor Is said to (!ome out of the earth and 
throw a small bull-roarer (yiainatuna) at a suitable w'oraan, in 
whose body it takes human form. 

Both kinds of impregnation are said to be equally frequent, 
and the difference is recognized in the face of the cliild, which 

narrow in the first, broad in the second kind. 

An iningvhia can also, very rarely, enter a woman’s body 
'n person ; and a child thus originated has light hair; in such 
a case the soul goes at death like other souls to the Isle of the 
Dead, and is annihilated by a flash of lightning. Tliere is 
therefore no question of repeated reincarnations, and only in 
the third case can w'e really speak of an Aranda belief in the 
doctrine, so far as can be seen from Strehlow-’s narrative. 

This account agrees with nuiclt of what is 
reported by S})eneer and (lillen;' though these 
authors speak of reincarnation of ancestors, they 
really mean an incarnation of spirit-children left 
behind hy the totem-ancestors. And even among 
the Aranda we hear of the totem-ancestors^ living 
in watcr-lioles. 

Perhaps it is most probable tliat large local 
variations of belief account best for the ditlerences 
l)etween Strelilow and the English authors. In 
this connexion the account of K. 11. Malliews^is 
of interest, though it must he rememhered that 
he is probably relying on information derived from 
others. Some of the ( liingali believe in repeated 
reincarnations of ancestors, and a change of sex 
oc(!urs each time ;* otloTs say that women are not 
reincarnated and (!onsc(]iiently deny at any rate 
the cliange of sex ; the northern Chingali deny 
the reinenrnation creed altogether and come very 
near the doctrine set forth by Strehlow for the 
Aranda. 

5 . Other areas.—Tlie totemism of Indonesia® 
and Oceania® lias been trac(*d botli by \\’ilken and 
hy Rivers to the belief that the sacrosanct animal 
species is the residence of ancestral souls. Trans¬ 
migration theories are also found sporadically in 
New Guinea {q.v.) and N. and 8 . America. The 
Bororo Indians of Brazil believe that tliey become 
nrara birds after death and in dreams; other 
tribes say they pass into other birds. The arara 
is kept as a pet and mourned at deatli, though 
the wild bird may be killed for its featliers ; yet 
the Bororo say, ‘We are arara.' Aecor<ling to 
von den Steinen, the earliest form of the belief 
was that the native said, ‘I have a bird,’not ‘I 
am a bird,’ which dies at night and whicii rcinains 
as the natural form of the per.son wlien a magician 
or other evil-disposed being hinders his return to 
human form {i.c. causes his death). But it is only 
in parts of Australia and W. Africa that tijese 
forms of eschatological creed are an element of 
real imimrtanco. 

Litkraturk.—J. G. Frazer, GB'^, xii., Bihlioqraphy and 
General Index, s.v. ; BUR xxxvii. [1S981 385 ; N. W. Thomas, 
Anthropological Report on the Edo-Spcakmg Peoples of higena, 
2 pts London, 1910, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-S2)eak- 
iiw 'Peoples of Nigeria, 6 pts., do. 1912-14; K. von den 
Steinen Pnier den Natnrvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 
1804 pp’.3.53, 612 ; B. Hagen, Unter den Papuas, Wiesbaden, 
ISOo! p. 225 ; A. van Gennep, Tabon et toUmisme d Madagascar, 

1 Spencer Gillen'’, pp. 156f., 161. 

3 Spencer-Gilleii'^, p. 445. 

I Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Queensland, xxii. [19071761. 

* Cf. Spencer-Gillen*^, p. 148. 

» 8ee art, Indonesians. 

« See artt. Australasia, Mrlanksiaws. 


Paris, 1004; Raessler-Archiv, ii. [1911] 73; M. DeLafosso 
Ilavt-ShGgal-Niger, Paris, 1912; C. Monteil, Les l\has\(,nk/, 
do. 1915 ; C. Strehlow, ‘ Die Aranda- und l.oritja Slamine iil 
Zentral-Auslralien,’ in Veroff. stddt. yulker-Mvscnin Frankfurt 
a. M., 1908ff., 1. ii. [1908] 61 ff., etc. N. W. TllOMAS. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Buddhist). —Tlieoreti- 
cally Buddhism teaches neither the existence of 
the soul nor its transmigration, but insists on the 
revolution, or ‘ stiT'am ’ {samsdra), of existences. 
In its practical inlluence on the popular mind, 
however, this doctrine amounted to much the same 
as any other doctrine of transmigration. It amal¬ 
gamated everywhere with the animistic conception 
of the soul, wlietlier human or other ; it inspired 
the people with the feeling of a certain continuity 
of life-rclation.siii[IS throiigli various existences ; it 
impressed the popular mind witli a dogrei^ of fatal¬ 
ism—the hcliet that eveiy event in one’s life was 
the result of jiast deeds. Tlie doctrine, when for¬ 
mulated, contained more or less smisuous descri])- 
tioiis of the better lives in the hc.Tvens, besides 
boirifying details of purgatorial existences; and 
these aspects of the teaching resulted in the growth 
of a resjiec-tahle volume of visionary liteiature 
during the course of the history of the religion in 
various countries.^ I'lius, in sjiite of the liigher 
doctrine of theideal Buddhist perlcid ion in nirvdneiy 
and in spite of tlie psychological and mct;i})hysical 
formulations of llie t(‘aching of karma and dnttay 
the Buddhist concejition of transmigration may be 
treate<l in the same category as other doctrines of 
the same kind. 

According to the regular teaching, the savisdra 
consists in an indefinite revolution of renewed 
existences produced and prolonged according to 
the (qualities of the karma {(piy.), which is the 
matrix as well as the vis a terqo of the enduring 
existences. It is said rcjieatodly ; 

* No beginning is known of the eternal revolution (sarhjara) 
of the beings, stre.aming and flowing to and fro (in the oeean of 
births and deaths), being (covered by ignorance {avijjd) and 
fettered in thirst {taythayi 

In this vast ocean of renewed births there are 
innumerable streams of existenc'es, conditioned by 
their respective deeds and retributions, flowing 
uninterruptedly not only in the continuity of tlie 
individual being but also in the solidarity of a 
group of existences. Now the groups of existences 
are classified into five gatis (‘courses,’ ‘modes of 
life’) — the heavenly life, the human life, the 
animal life, the ghostly life, and the purgatorial 
(or hellish) life; or into six, by adding the asura 
(or furious spirits).® Another classilication is that 
of the hhava {‘ being ’) or Ivka (‘ realm,’ the cosmic 
installation of beings) into three — the formless 
lieavens, tlie heavens with forms, and the material 
worlds with desires and greed.^ In this connexion 
it is to be noted that the Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration emphasized the atiinity and solid¬ 
arity of tlie karma and all its consequences within 
a group of existences, whether a specific world in 
the cosmic system, the local division of the abode, 
or the class division in social life; in short, any 
and every link, material, physical, moral, emo¬ 
tional, intellectual, or social, is the cause and a 
manifestation of the solidarity of existence due to 
the common karma. The principle of the solid- 

1 In Sayhyutta-nikdya, ii. 264-262, Maha-Moggallina, the 
great disciple of Buddha, well versed in supernormal attain¬ 
ments, narrates to his fellow-monk Lakkliana his visions of 
beings tortured and purified in the purgatories and the causes 
of their sufferings. Thence we have a long series of similar 
narratives, for which see, e.g., the opening of the Mahdmstn 
(ed. K. Senart, Paris, 1882-97, i.), or B. Nanbo, A Catalogue *>J 
the Chine.se Translation of the Byiddhist Tripi{aka, Oxford, 
1883, nos. 561, 077, 670, 706, etc. 

‘■i Saihyutta-nikdya, ii. 178 f., etc. 

3 See art. Cosmogony and Cosmoloot (Buddhist), esp. H 5-8 

4 The five or six circles are graphically represented in the 
bhavachakra (the cycle of existence^ for which see art. Ajanta, 
on the Niddna (vol. 1. p. 258^). 
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arity is the hirma, and its manifestation is the 
hhnva or dhatu, tlie latter of wliieli means the 
characteristics (common to tlie beings within a 
group), the sjiecific circle of existence, community, 
common destiny. 

IIow the different dhatus are produced; what are the 
reciprocal actions and reactions of the psychical factors and en¬ 
vironmental factors in the processor the (ievciopinentof karyna ; 
what are the conditions of the individual kanna bein^f attracted 
to and in('or]iorated into the common d/ntfn—these aiul associ¬ 
ated ouestioiis nave rise to varied speculations in the Ihiddliist 
schools, (he whole forming a web of subtle argument and 
grote8<|ne fancy, in which are mingled Buddhist cosmology, 
psychology, etfiics, and sociology. This is a subject which 
awaits further iinestigation.i 

The practical efiects of the Buddhist doctrine of 
sammrn Avere a det'pening and broadenin;' of the 
feeling of the continuity of life. Thougm often 
vulgarized through its amalgamation witli animistic 
beliefs, the effect of the doctrine was to extend 
affection and attachment in human relationships 
to the former and coming lives, even to animal 
and plant life, which was held to be continuous 
and closely associated with lium.an life, and to 
elaborate those sentiments (hrougli the belief in 
deeper causes, remoter connexions, and wider 
aBjiccts of being than those of the jiresent life. 

This point can be illustrated from the folk-lore and literature 
ot every Buddhist people, and one of the Howers of mmaritic 
literature—the Japanese literature of the 11th cent.—is domin¬ 
ated by this sentiment of continuity. There the delicate yet 
strong tie of human affection was associated with the idea of its 
continuity through lives beyond death, as well as with (he idea 
of nature as inspired by physical flurroundiugs and their 
changes. Unfortunately both W. G. Aston and Karl Klorenz, 
in their histories of Japanese literature, hardly touch this point.’ 

Another j)oint in the etfeet of the teaidiing of 
savi.mra is the belief in the occtisionnl aj)f>earance 
of persons wlio can retnember their former Jive.s. 
in fact, it seem.s that Buddha himself regarded 


precision of Itis words ; if the latter, it must be 
admitted tliat, according to the belief of the Celts, 
the pasHJige of the soul into another body does not 
follow immediately ujion death, and that, while 
tlie soul awaits its reinearnation, it continues to 
live, though under conditions which are not those 
of the life on earth. Tliis interpretation would 
make it nossible to reconcile thepassage.s in Cmsar 
and Diodorus with the evidence of aiieient writers 
who have transmitted Celtic concejitions regarding 
Miefuture life in which the ideaof inetemp.sychosiM 
doe.*^ not occur. 

Diodorus goes on to say : 

‘Therefore, during tlie funerals of the dead, they throw into 
the funeral pyre letters written to the dead relatives in the ex- 
jic<rttttiou that the dead will read them.' 

It .seems, therefore, that the man whose Uxly ^vaH 
burned acted as a me.sscnger between the livino 
the ancestors wiiom lie was about to meet 
again in tlie other world. It is the idea of the 
iminoitality of the soul and of anotlier world that 
is emphasized h}' the Latin writers. 

Valerius xMaximus (ir. vi. Id) tells that there 
was an ancient custom among the (lauls of lemling 
each other sums wliicli were repayable in the lower 
world, so lirmly were they persuaded of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Pomjionius Mela (iii. 2) 
after stating tli.at, according to Die druids, the soul 
is eternal and that there is a second /ife among the 
manes, add.s that they burn and bury along with 
the dead things which are useful to the living, and 
that, fonner/y, they jm.sfponed t/ie .settlement of 
hnsine.ss ntfairH and deltts until the time when 
debtors and creditors would meet in the lower 
world; there were even pcojile who vohintarily 
cast themselves into the funeral pyre of their 


this bieulty as one of Ids s.iperm^rmal attainments h'‘ m 
(idd/a) nnd one of the criteria of saintliness, wi, i ^ d tiew life after 
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that of the just; the other life is ncuther a punish¬ 
ment nor a recompense, and, in fact, the idea of 
justice is entirely absent from the Cel tic conception. 

2. We have another source of information in the 
legends preserved by Irish epics, ■which tell of 
historical personages and seem for the most part to 
be anterior to Christianity. 

In the middle of the 6th cent, of our era St. Finnen met at 
Magf Bile (Moville, Co. Down) a warrior named Tuan Mac 
Cairill, who lived all alone in hiH den ; at first he would not 
allow the saint and his disciples to enter his dwelling, but he 
*/ided by making them welcome and showing them hospitality. 
They refused to accept anythirjg from him, however, until he 
had told them of his adventures, which were by no means 
ordinary. Than Mac Cairill had come from Spain to Ireland 
312 years after the Flood along with the first inhabitants, 
Partnolon, the son of Sera, and 24 couples. When the number 
of Immigrants hod increased to 6000, an epidemic destroyed 
them one after another, until only one survived to tell the 
tale, that one being Tuan Mac Cairill. For 22 years he was 
the only inhabitant in Ireland; then Nemed, son of Agnoman, 
who also came from Spain, landed on the island, after a storm, 
with four men and four women. On his arrival Tuan went into 
hiding ; he fasted for three days, and, having lain down to sleep 
one night, he awoke in the morning in the form of a stag. He 
led the herds of deer in Ireland until the extinction of the race 
of Nemed. Then he became a boar, and remained in that shape 
as long as the men of Seinion, son of Stariat, from whom tne 
Firbolg are descended, were in possession of Ireland. He next 
became a vulture during the reign of Beothach, son of larbonel, 
an ancestor of the Tnatha D(i Danann ; and, once more, a fish, 
when the sons of Mil6 contpiered Ireland. One day he w'as 
caught by a fisherman, brought to the wife of king Cairell, 
cooked, and eaten by her. At the end of the usual period he 
was born again as an infant and was called Mac Cairill, i.e. son 
of Cairell. Up to his second birth as a man Tuan had lived 320 
years : 100 as a man, 80 as a stag, 20 as a boar, 100 as a vulture, 
and 20 as a fish. 

Certain details of this metempsyclio.sis should be 
noticed ; in all his successive shapes Tuan pre¬ 
served the consciousness and recollection of his 
j)ievious existences, and his human intelligence 
)ersi.sted (iuring his lives in the bodies of animals ; 
lis metamorphosis took place only when he had 
reached the extreme limits of old age and decrepi¬ 
tude ; it occurred only in the neighbourhood of 
the house in which he lived during his iir.st life as 
a man ; and, finally, his change of body took place 
only after a fast of three days. 

Th(‘re is another Irish legend dealing with 
metempsychosis, though in a less varicsl and 
definite manner than that of Tiian—the history of 
Mongdn, son of Fiachna. 

One day Mongiiii had a discussion with his fdi, Forgoll, a.H to 
where king Fothad Airgdech, who was slain by the Fian Caoilto, 
had fallen. It was agreed that if, in the space of three days, 
Mnugiln failed to prove that Fothad had fallen at the river 
Larne in Ulster, and not at Duffry in Leinster, as Forgoll main¬ 
tained, his goods and his person should become the property of 
(he Ji/i. .Mongdn's wife broke into lamentations which iri- 
creased as the tame wont on, but Mongan waited calmly in the 
firm belief that a witness svould come from a distaint country to 
attest the truth of his statement; for Mongiln heard the steps 
of the mysterious traveller from afar. On the third day, at 
nightfall, a warrior appeared, who, when brought into the 
presence of Forgoll, pointed out the e.vact spot where Fothad 
had been buried, and even gave the inscription on his tomb. 
While narrating the death of Fothad, the warrior called Mongdn 
as witness to the truth of his story, and named him by the name 
of Fionn. The warrior was Caoilte, and Mongan was thus a 
reincarnation of Fionn, living about three centuries after him. 
The legend gives us no information about the incarnations of 
Fionn between the end of his first life and his reincarnation in 
Mongdn, but probably they were similar to those of Than Mac 
Oainll. 

Other Irish legends allude to cases of meta¬ 
morphosis, hut they do not seem to take place 
at tne end of a life. There are also epic stories 
presenting beings which liave had a .second birth, 
Imt tho.se beings belong to the world of fairies and 
have no hearing upon the study of human metem¬ 
psychosis. 

3. The Welsh romances also contain numerous 
examples of metamorphosis. Perhaps there are 
traces of metempsychosis in the romance of 
Taliesin, in which he tells in verse of all the places 
where he has been since the beginning of the 
world, and in the poem entitled Kat Goddeu 
(‘Battle of Goddeu’), in which the poet enumer¬ 


ates all the shapes wliich he has taken : sword, 
star, book, eagle, ship, serpent, etc. But the 
story of Taliesin is preserved only in MSS of the 
17th cent., and the ancient poems attributed to 
the celebrated bard of the 6th cent, cannot he 
earlier than the 12th. It is difficult to disentangle 
the real archaic elements contained in them. 

To sum u[): it is practically only in the texts of 
the writers of antiouity that definite evidence is 
found of a Celtic belief in nietemp.sychosis : among 
the Irish, metempsychosis is an exceptional pheno¬ 
menon, a kind of privih'ge enjoyed by heroes ; 
wliat we find among the Wch h is a literary tradi¬ 
tion rather than the traces 1 f an ancient belief. 
Whatever may he the ingenui y of modern scholars, 
it cannot on this sul»ject mti kc np for the lack of 
documentary evidem c. 

Litkraturk.— H. d’Arbois de j ibainville, Le Cycle rnytho- 
logiijue irlandais et la inythologie ellviue {('ours do litt^.rature 
cettigue, ii.), Paris, 1884 ; The Voyage of Bran, son of Febal, 
ed. K. Mayer, ‘ Wilh an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 
happy Othorworld and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth,’ by A. 
Nutt, Ix)ndon, DotTIN. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian).—There are 
three dill’erent idt^as which refer to changes of 
personality: (1) the union with a god, (2) the 
transmigration of the soul into an animal for a 
life-time, (3) the voluntary metamorpliosis of the 

1 )erson temporarily into another form for his own 
lenelit. 

(1) The divine union is often stated in the Book 
of the De(rd^ as ‘ I am Ra ’ or ‘ I am Thoth ’; this 
was the person entering into such union with the 
god that he had all the compelling power and 
safety of the god. Even in the earliest inscrii)tions, 
on tlie cylinders before the 1st dynasty, the dead 
is S(’ny or brother, to a go<l ; or sensen, allied, 
associated, in touch, or united, with a god. 

(2) The question of transmigration has been 
disputed. The Greek authors refer to it ns an un¬ 
doubted belief; but there seems to be no Egyptian 
text which refers to tlie idea. Two scenes have 
been supposed to indicate it; these are judgment 
scenes (8eti 1. sarcophagus and tomb of Raineses 
lil.)^ showdng a pig being driven from the judg¬ 
ment. Yet, as referring to justified men, it cannot 
be the soul driven away as a i)ig. In most judg¬ 
ment .scenes there is present the devouring monster, 
a blend of hippopotamus and crocodile, waiting to 
devour the guilty ; but no such monster ajipears 
where the pig is, and so it seems likely that the 

{ Hg is the flesh-eating animal, driven away so as to 
le quite apart from the justified king. l''he Greek 
testimony is so strong tliat it seems unlikely to 
have all been derived from the metamorphoses. 
As all the authors are post-Persian, it is possible 
that the idea really did blend with Egyptian belief 
during the Persian occupation, when other Indian 
ideas came into Pgypt, such as asceticism. Trans¬ 
migration is plainly stated in the Kore Kos 7 nou, of 
the Per.sian period, probably about 500 B.C.'-^ After 
this it is natural that the Greek writers, Herodotus, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Plutarch, and others, sltould 
ascribe the belief to the Egyptians of their times, 
uncon.scious that it was a new importation.* 

(3) The belief in metamorphosis {q,v.)\va^ general, 
as a magic process. The earliest Egyptian tale 
turns on a wax model being transformed into a 
living crocodile. Tlie J^ook of the Dead lias a series 
of magic chapters (76-89) to give power to the dead 
person to he transformed into ‘ whatever form he 
pleases,’ into a golden hawk, a divine hawk, a god, 
a lily, the god Ptah, a phoenix, a heron, a swallow, 

I 1. Rosellinl. Monmnenii del Culto, Ixvi., Pisa, 1834 ; J. O. 
Wilkinson, The Mamiers and Customs of the Ancierit 
Egyptians, new ed., liOndon, 1878, iii. 467. 

‘•i W, M. Flinders Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt hejort 
Christianity, Ixindon and New York, 1909, pp. 43, 47. 
s See passages quoted in Wilkinson, iii. 462-464. 
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TRANSMIGRATION (Greek and Roman).— 
I. Greek ,—The notion of transmigration (iraAty- 
yev€(jla.],^ i.e. the passage after death of (he hiimai 
nr animal sotil from the mortal body to a new 
incarnation in another body of the same or .an¬ 
other sfiecies, necessarily rests upon a lielief that 
(be soul itself is immortal, or at any rate more 
la.stiiio than the liody. Pbere(;yd('s,2 who was 
liorn about 600 li.C. and is reputed bo have been 
the teacher of Pytha^^oras^ — which doiis not 
necessarily me.an more than that lie was earlier 
in time—is said to have been the (irst to introduce 
the doctrine. On the otluir hand, Herodotus^ 
declared that it was the invention of tlie K;<yi>tians 
and w.as derived from them by those Greeks who 
adopted it, and whose names, though he knew 
tliem, he declined to mention. It has been recoo. 
nized that this is an allusion, at least in iiart, to 
Kmpedocies; for Herodotus would have liad no 
scruple in ;^dving the names of Pherecj'des and 
Pyth.'ij^roras, who were already de.ad. It is, how¬ 
ever, iiujios.sihle to accept Ilerodotiis’ account, 
because (1) the I)e.st autliorities are inclined to 
doubt whether the Egyptians ever held the 
doctrine in question,® and ( 2 ) the Greek evidence 
indicates that the belief, if not indigenous, j^oes 
hack to a remote past. Moreover, the notion that 
Pythagoras was inHucnced by Indian modes of 
thought with wliicli lie became acquainted in 
Ionia or elsewhere® is altogether unconvincing. 
The truth seems to be that a belief in the trans¬ 
migration of human .souls into other bodies after 
death was a relic inherited from the primitive or 
savage ancestors of the Euro))ean peoples. It is 
expressly attributed to tlie Gauls,'' and less ex¬ 
plicitly to tlie Thracians and Scythians.® In fact 
it must have developed independently in many 
parts of the world,without direct transmission 
from place to place, especially in connexion with 
the idea that the limited sujiply of souls neces¬ 
sitates the reaiipearance of the same soul in 
various eartlily bodies. Thus in popular tales 
the change of a man into a beast involves the 
assumption that, though the body is dillerent, the 
soul remains the same; e.tj., in the metamorphosis 
of Odysseus’ companions into swine their intelli¬ 
gence remained nnatl’ected.^® Not tliat this popular 
tradition ever became widely ell’ective : except for 
1 8erv. on ,'Kn. iii. 68. Snid. ft.v. 

3 Diojr. Laert. i. 118, viii. 40. 4 ji. 123 . 

8 How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodolutt, London, 
1912, ad loc. ; ( f. art. Transmigration (Ej^yjitian). 

«T. Uoinpeiv., Creek Thinkers, Eiir. tr., London, 1901, i. 127. 

7 C8B8. de Bell Cali. vl. 14 ; Diod. v. 28. 

Pomp. Mela, ii. 18. 9 PC ii, 2fl. 

If’ Horn. Od. X. 240 and the schol. 


doctrine from the Orjihic inysterie.s than indirectly 
through tlie Pythagoreans.® The prevalence of 
fliis mystical belief and its religious potency are 
illustnited witli remarkable clearness in certain 
iuseriptions on golden tablets found in S. Italy, 
near Home, and in Crete, which are chiefly attri¬ 
buted to the 4 t li or 5th centuries B.C. and published 
as an Anpendix t8) J. E. llarnson’s rrulcgomcrm to 
the Stuay of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903 , p. 
660 Ir. One of these contains some words which 
form part of the appeal of t he purified soul: ‘ I have 
flown out of the sorrowful weary Wheel ; I have 
jiassed with eager feet to tlie Circle desired.’ This 
refers to the m^^stieal Wheel of Fortune which in 
*ts revolutions symbolizes the cycle of successive 
ives nece.s.sary to be traversed by the harassed 
soul before its final release. This Bjiecifii^ cycle 
of progress, as well as tlie more general concejition 
of a xcxXo5 in human allairs, is traditionally attri¬ 
buted to the Orphii; • Pythagorean sjdiere of 
bought.'^ In the Oijihic hymns® this has so far 
Jeveloped as to include a statement that an exact 
eproduction of the movements characteri.stic of 
he nresent world-era may be expected when the 
•evolving wheel comes round to the .same point 
•.gain ; hut it is not easy to reconcile this with 
he opjiortunity which, as we have seen, is given 
.0 particular souls to obtain their release.* 
Aristotle’s reference to the Orphic poems as an 
authority for the opinion that tlie .soul enters the 
body from outside in the jiroces.s of respiration 
ccord.s well enough with the doctrine now under 
iscus.sion.^® Eurtlier, the Orpliic proliihition of a 
iet of animal flesh, evidenced by Euripides and 
Aristophanes," points in tiie same direction. 

In popular estimation transmigration is par- 
icularly as.sociated with the name of Pythagoras. 
Much of what has been established as belonging 
.0 the Orpines, the iiiqirisonment of the soul in 
he body as a retribution for past ill-deeds, the 
indeviating reinirrence of the cycle of existence, 
he prospect offered of ultimate escape after pnri- 
ication,^^ and the abstinence from a flesh diet— 
united, however, by the reservation that it did 
ot apply to the fiesli of such animals as are 

1 Epigr. ed. O. Kaibel, Berlin, 1878, p. ,304. 

2 Here. Fur. 0.3.311. 3 J>h(rd. 62 B, Cratyl. 400 C. 

4 Fraj^^ 96 Suhr. 6 Ql. ii. 68. 

® E. Zeller, J*re-Socraiio Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1881, 
71 ; hut see sehol. on v. 104. 

7 .See a note by the present MTiter on Soph. frag. 871. 

8 Frag. 225. ® Frag. 226. 

De A nim. i. v. 410& 28. H Hipp. 951; Ran. 1082. 

12 C’f. Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, iv. i. 131, Twelfth 
'•Cghl, IV. ii. 54. 

43 Diog. Laert. viii. 14 ; Zeller, i. 474, note 2. 

4^ E. Rohde, Psyche^, Tubingen, 1910, p. 166, note 2. 
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offered in sacrifice to the Olympian gods^—is 
establislied for the Pythagoreans by not less 
convincing testimony. It would seem, therefore, 
that, wlien founding his brotherhood, Pytliagoras 
appropriated much tliat was characteristic of con¬ 
temporary religious asceticism. Nevertheless the 
reincarnation of souls in various bodily shapes is 
so closely associated with the person of Pythagoras 
that he must be held to have inculcated it with 
peculiar vigour. There is a good deal of legendary 
matter relating to him, most of which can be 
traced to the authority of lleraclides Ponticiis.* 

To this source we owe the famous story that it was permitted 
to Pythaj^oras to retain the memory of his previous incarnations, 
and that he estahlislied his crediliility on the occasion of a visit 
to the Ilcraeiim at Arjjos by identifyiny: as his own, before 
seeing: the inscription, the shield of luiphorbus, son of Panthus, 
which he was Ijearinj? when slain by Menelaus before the walls 
of Troy.J* lleraclides was also re 8 ponHii)le for the statement 
that l^ythaf^oras claimed to have lived as yEtlialides, the son 
of Hermes and herald of the Arg’onauts, before he became 
Euphorbus, that as ifithalides he obtained from his father 
Hermes the offer of any g-ift he miglit choose save immortality, 
and that thus he received the privilege of remcnd)oring his 
previous fortune while on the earth and in Hades. After 
Eupiiorhus died, he l)ccame Hermotiinus and 8 til)sequently 
Pyrrhus, the Delian fisherman, before his final re-l)irth as 
Pythagoras.Further, Pythagoras declared that after the 
lapse of every 207 years his soul returned to the light of the 
sun.s Accordingly, if the l)irth of I’ychagoras is placed in 672, 
the date of Euphorbus will be 1193 and of yiOthalides 1400. 


There is, however, much better evidence tli.an 
these fal>lea that Pythagoras seriously taught tl>e 
doctrine in the almost contompovary verses of 
Xeno})hanes: * tlicy say tliat once, as be was 
passing by, be pitied a dog that was being beaten 
and exclaimed ; ‘ Heat him no more ; for his soul 
is luy fri(md’s, as I rec^ogniztMl wlien T heard his 
voice.’ It was therefore his belief that the same 
soul could dwell in a beast as in a man, and that 
there is a universal kinship between all living 
things."^ He did not hesitate to ascribe reasonable 
souls to animals, holding that the activity of their 
n.'ason was impeded by the unsuitability for its 
exercise of their ])hysical organs.® Aristotle de¬ 
scribes the possibility of any soul taken at random 
passing into any body as a Pythagorean fable.* 
The punishment of souls for their misdeeds by 
successive incarnations in corporeal dungeons was 
a theme developed by the Pytl>agoroans in a 
manner hardly to be separated from the Orphic,** 
and the results of their joint intluence are to be 
found in the Platonic myths. 

Empedocles in Ids poem entitled ‘ Purifications’ 
{Ka.da.py.oi) took over the doctrine of transmigration 
from the Orpldc-Pythagorean school without 
making any attempt to coml)ine it with his philo¬ 
sophical system. Indeed it is diflicult to see how 
it was T)ossil)le for him to advocate the immortal¬ 
ity of tlie soul consistently with his doctrine that 
the vitality of the soul is tlie result of an aggrega¬ 
tion of corporeal substances. Thought and con¬ 
sciousness are concentrated in the blood which 
envelops the heart.** Aristotle’s assertion that, 
according to Empedocles, the soul is compacted 
from all the elements*^ is generally discredited as 
a misconception ; and his further remark in the 
same passage that each of the elements is soul is 
equally ndsleadiiig. But, even if the materialism 

’ Iambi. V'it. Pyth. 85 ; Aristoxeims, ap. Diog. Eaert. viii. 20, 
maKos the |)roliibition apply only to the ram and the plough-ox. 

I’anlv-Wissowa, viii. 476. 

8 Hor.' Od. I. xxviii. 10; Ov. Met. xv. 160 ff.; schol. Horn. U. 


4 Diog. Laert. viii. 4,6; gchol. Ap. Rhod. i. 645; schol. Soph. 
El. 62. 

5 Diog. Laert. 14. 6 B 7 Diels. 

7 Porph. Vit. Pyth. 19. , . ,• 

8 Act. Plac. V. XX. 4 (H. Diels, Dozographi Grceci, Berlin 
1879, p. 432, 16). 

9 be Anim. i. 8 4076 22. 

10 For an attempt to distinguish Pythagoreanism from 

Oqihism see F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy 
London, 1912, p. 198ff. ^ 

11 B 106 Diels. *2 De Anxm. 1. 2. 4046 11. 
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f Empedocles is somewhat less explicit than is 
lometimes represented, logical justification is still 
>0 seek for his pronouncement concerning the 
mnishment of guilty souls in a purgatory lasting 
or 30,000years* and his personal experience of the 
wretchedness of the wandering spirit which is har¬ 
assed by its weary passage through air and sea and 
earth : ‘ Ere now liave I been a youth and a maiden, 
a bush and a dumb fish in the sea.’ ^ A discrimina- 
don of the degrees of transgression is involved in 
dje assignment of the less ba.se souls to the higher 
forms of animal or plant life: these inhabit the 
bodies of lions among beasts or apr)ear as bay 
^rees in the world of vegetation.® The best of 
hern become prophets, bards, physicians, and 
fiiieftains, and at last return as aivine beings to 
he company of the gods.^ As a consequence of 
his doctrine Empedocles, like the Pythagoreans, 
_)rohibited the eating of fiesli and the slaughter of 
animals, which he stigmatized as the shedding of 
kindred blood, the murder of a sou by his father 
T of a father by his son.® 

In several of liis dialogues, i)articularly in the 
'^haufo, Phredrus, Republir, and Thnerus, Plato 
associates the doctrines of the immortality and 
pre-existence of the soul with its transmigration. 
The variations to 1)6 found in his descriptions are 
not of serious moment and do not admit of being 
discussed in detail. 


According to the Pheedo,^ those who In this life have failed 
uO emancipate Ihcmselvts from the burden of the corporeal ele¬ 
ment cannot rise to the purer element above, but, being 
Iragged down Into the visible world, haunt burial grounds as 
ifho.stly apparitions until they are again imprisoned in another 
body. Or these the sensual bcicome asses or similar animals, 
he violent and unjust wolves or kites, but those who, though 
acklng the philo.sopiiic impulse to virtue, have lived an ordinary 
espectable life may l)ecome bees or ants, or oven meri who in 
,heir next incarnation prove themselves just and moderate. 
-)nlv those who have devoted themselves irj this life to philo¬ 
sophy are entirely exempt from atiy further incarnation and 
pass to the pure ethereal lioines destined for them Iri the upper 
world.7 In the Pheedrus^ the souls of the dead are punished 
ir otherwise treated according to the measure of their human 
actions for 1000 years, until the period of reincarnation arrives, 
when they are allowed a limited area of choice, so that it often 
happer )8 that the soul of a man comes into life as a beast, and 
:hat of a beast which had formerly been human again enters 
nto the body of a man. A much more elaborate account is 
given in the myth of Er the son of Armenius, how a great 
variety of choice comprising the lives of every animal and of 
men in every conditiorj is offered to the allottees whose time 
’or reincarnation has arrived. The order of choice is deter- 
nined by ballot, but even the soul which drew the last lot had 
plenty of opjvortunitics for selection left. The narrator of the 
myth was a witness of the choices made by some of the famous 
heroes of antiquity ; how Orpheus chose to be a swan, Tham^yras 
a nightingale, Ajax a lion, Agamemnon an eagle, and Thersites 
a monkey, while Odysseus, who drew the last lot. wearied of 
his former ambition, was delighted to find still available for 
him the life of an ordinary man free from all anxiety.® In the 
Tiinvertjs 10 the creator fashions as many souls as there are stars, 
and distributes one to each star, in order that later, after a 
period of contemplation, they may be embodied inhuman form. 
If during the time of probation the soul lived well, he would 
return to his ethereal habitation; but, if he failed, he would 
suffer a new incarnation as a woman ; and, if his wickedness 
continued, he would sink down among the beasts until his cor¬ 
poreal taints had been thoroughly purged away. In the same 
dialogue Plato explains the evolution of birds and other 
animals as arising from the deterioration of human souls. 
Birds, with their feathers taking the place of hair, are developed 
from men who are harmless but light-minded. The four-footed 
beasts of the earth were originally men who had never given 
themselves up to the study of philosophy, since they no longer 
heeded the revolutions in the ncad, hut followed the impul^ 
of those parts of the soul which are situated in the bre;i«t.D 


Critics have not been entirely agreed as to how 
far Plato was a serious believer in transmigration,** 
some holding that the entire description was 
purely a play of fancy, and others that, though 
he may have credited the successive incarnations 


1 B 116, 6 Diels. 

8 B 127 Diels. 

B B 136, 137 Diels. 

7 Ih. 114 C. 

9 Republic, 617 D-620 D. 

10 41 D. 

1- See the authorities quoted 
618 A. 


2 B 117 Diels. 

4 B 146, 147 Diels. 

8 81 E. 

8 249 B. 

n Jb. 91 E. 

by J. Adam in his note on Rep. 
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of human eouls, he cannot liave ex fended hia belief sumption whicli underlies not only Buddhism and 
to their passaj^e into anitnal shapes. It should of Jainism, but also the philosophi(;al systems of the 


course be noticed that all tliese descriptions, if Brahmans and the whole of Hinduism. In the 
not actually parts of a myth, liave a mythical ancient Vedic period it had as yet no existence, 
colouring, ana must be read subject to the warn- At that time the Indian peoples were still filled 
ing given by the Blatonic Socrates in the Phmlo : ^ with a keen delight in life, and the righteous 


ing given by the Blatonic Socrates in the Phmlo : ^ with a keen delight in life, and the righteous 
‘No Bensibie man will affirm that these matters took place man looked forward to eternal continuance of 
exactly in the way that I have described. But to hold that existence after death. They believed that good 
either this or sornethinff like it is the truth in rcijnrd to our i i i ^ 

souls and their habitations, apiK^ars to me, </t<t firm/Aas •neii ascended to heaven to the companionship 

to mt/nor^a/, to be no unreasonable or unworthy of the gods, and there led a painless existence, 
venture.' fr/mi oil i>!n thlv imtmrfocfinrifl— a. hmuiv Hfp 


So long as this limitation is borne in mind, there 
is no valid reason for mistrusting Plato’s sincerity. 
Transmigration does not cohere with the Stoic 


men ascended to heaven to the companionship 
of the gods, and there led a painless existence, 
free from all earthly imiierfcctions—a hajijiy life, 
which was n.sually depicted as an enjoyment of 
seii.sual pleasure.s, but was yet occasionally con¬ 
ceived in a higlier siiiritiial sen.se. The necessary 


doctrine of the soul’s nature; but there are some consequence of this belief was the view (very 
grounds for thinking that Posidonius held the rarely expressed in the Veda) tliat the souls of 
pre-existence and immortality of the soul in the the wicked sank down into the abyss of hell, 
limited sense in wliich it was pos.sible for a Stoic This naive representation of the bouPs fate after 


to affirm them consistently with a belief in the death experienced a real change whcH, suddenly 
^kTTvpuxTi^.^ It was, moreover, natural that a Stoic and without any transitional stages that wo can 
should speak of a periodic reincarnation’ as a jierceive, the Indian people was seized by the 
consequence of the dogma tliat every conflagration oppressive belief in transmigration, which holds 
introduces a new era in which the experience of it captive to the present day. The conviction that 


the past will he exactly repeated. But that either 
Posidonius or any of the Stoics believed in a series 
of successive incarnations within the limits of 


every individual enters again after death ujion a 
new existence, in which he gathers the fruit of 
merit earlier acquired, and has to endure the con- 


the current world-period is, notwithstanding the sequences of sins previously committed, meets us 
isolated statements of certain of the doxographical for the first time in a work belonging to the 
sources, ofien to very grave doubt.® second period of Indian literature, the katapathxi 

According to Plotinus, the future destiny of the Brdhmana, ‘the Brahrnana of the hundred ways.’ 
soul depends on the use it has made of its several Since then this thought has been regarded in India 
lunctions and capacities during each particular as a doctrine that needs no proof, which only 


incarnation. Hence we should constantly strive 
upward, not yielding to the images of sen.se or 
carnal cravings. 

Thim he who haa exerofsed his human capacities airain 
becomes u man, but those who have lived by sensation alone 
become animals. If, without yielding to active passion, they 
have remained immersed in 8lujf^,M8h perversity, they may even 


the adherents of a crude materialism could doubt. 
It i.s a significant fact—to which H. Oldenherg 
first drew attention—that belief in transmigra¬ 
tion at its very first appearance in the literature 


becomes,; man, but those who have lived by sensation alone j 7, / ^ppuaiaiiee iii uio iiccraiure 

become animals. If, without yleldin^r to active passion they the form of tllO harassing thought of a 

have remained immersed in slujr^rish perversity, they may even Continual recurrence of death. How tllis belief, 

Could 


lire . me oaa master becomes a slave, the abuser of wealth a 
poor man ; the man who has murdered his mother becomes a 
woman and is murdered by a son.? On the other hand those 
souls which are pure and have lost their attraction to the 
^rporeal will cease to be dependent upon body. So detached 
they will pass to the roj^ion of beinjr and the divinity, which 
cannot be apprehended by a human vision as If it were akin to 
the corporeal.® 


take the place apparently immediately of the 
innocent joy in life whicli greets ua in the ancient 
times in the hymns of the Higveda is an inter¬ 
esting question, but one that can he amswered with 
only a certain measure of probability. Certainly 
tlie Indian doctrine of tran.srnigration is not bo he 


II. POMAN.-^There is no evidence among the t^crived from one definite eource alone; there 


Romans of an indigenous belief in transmigration, 
hut several of their poets acknowledged the influ¬ 
ence of Greek speculation, and of Plato and 
Pythagoras in particular. IIomeR mPTitlona » f 


undoubtedly several streams of thought, which 
hardly a(lmit of being definitely traced, hut which 
were distinct in their origin. In order to ascertain 


ythagoras in particular, Horace mentions® the main source, we must have recourse to General 
Pythagorean dreams’ of Ennius, who thought folk-lore. 


that his soul had once inhabited the body of 
riomer and earlier that of a peacock.*® Vergil, in 


Among peoples in a low stage of civilization in 
very many parts of the earth there is found the 


nif 1 • introduces Pythagoras him- following alternatives. We must suppose either 

siau htei of animal life, based upon the identity closer contact with the rude aboriginal inhabitants 

our bodiel of the Indian peninsula, receW Jfrom the^ 
rL».7: .... .. existence of men in animals 


and tlieirs. 


idea of the continued existence of 


"4 «r* the works trees, and appropriated it to themselv 


“'"t E. Zeller .nciiUoncd above* 
For P^thapTorofl see art. 1’vtijaooras ; also A. E. ChaiVnet 

fsf/'Tnrt for Parie, 


that this conception had maintained its hold upon 
the lower strata of the Aryan people themselves 
from savage times, and then in an age adapted to 


lO-vo. „ j J r.. . w y X y,,, ,, ,r/(/rr, z, VOJS., I'aris. r i^J ic I ll»C 1VCS 

l90^’ Oxford, f^'^iii savage times, and then in an age adapted to 

’’’n r'Prrp?'r’’ tlmuRUtfurmen C Brt 

A. C. 1 EARSON. themsfdves to develop from it the theory of trans- 


TRANSMIGRATION (Indian).-The doctrine 
ot the transmigration of souls is in India the pre- 

1 114 D. f 


192 ^der miUleren Sloa, Berlin, 
3 M. Ant, xi. 1, 

t n'*!'',' Or<Kci, pp. ITf), 571. 19, 587. 19, 614. 18. 

Kohde, 11 . .125 n. 6 }<lnn. iii, 4. 2, 


^/6. iii. 2. 13. 

» Epist. n. i. 61, 
11 .En. vl. 748, 


® //>. iv. 3. 24. 

10 Pers. vi. 10. 

Met. XV. 98-142, 163-258. 


migration. The second of these two po.ssihilities 
IS the more iirohahle. Whatever view, however 
may he accepteef as correct, under any cireum- 
stances tlie primitive beliof-whether H be that 
of the Indian aboriginal tribes or that of the lower 
strata of tlie Aryan people—gave merely the first 
impulse to the formation of the doctrine of trans- 
migration ; for no primitive people possesses more 
than the conception of the immediate prolongation 
ot human existence in animals and trees. Among 
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the Aryans of India tlie theory, as it meets ns for 
the first time in the literature, appears already fully 
formed in the shaj)e of belief m a i)ermanently 
continued but ever-cban^in^ existence. And the 
dillerent forms under wbich the individual lives 
are in their rank, and the measure of happiness 
or misery which they experience is regarded as 
dependent on moral conduct. At the basis of 
the Indian conception of transmigration lies the 
immovable conviction that there is no unmerited 
happiness and no unmerited misery, that each man 
shapes bis own fortune down to the smallest details. 
This conviction has given to the Indian people a 
power to endure sullering which has often enough 
excited the wonder of foreign observers. 

Since the Indian recognized that no explanation 
of the apportionment of happiness and misery, of 
joy and sorrow, by the moral state of the indiviilual 
was to l)e found in the present life, he conclude<l 
that man’s fate is determined by his good and evil 
deeds in a former existence. A moral qualification, 
therefore, according to this view, attacdies to the 
soul ; and this corresponds exactly to the sum of its 
good and evil deeds, and demands reward or punish¬ 
ment in the next existence, if not in the present. 

Granted, then, that we endure in the present life 
the consequences of our own behaviour in the past, 
the conditions must have been precisely the same 
in the {)revious existence ; the joy and sorrow that 
we ex[)erienced therein were again the consequences 
of our own actions in a preceding life, an<i so on 
without end. For that part of the individual, 
therefore, which was involved in tlie cycle of 
existences no beginning could be assigncil. It 
was tlius that quite early in India the theory of 
the endless j)re-existence of the soul was developed; 
and the doctrine of the soul’s eternal duration in 
the future was inferred according to the law that 
that whi(di is without beginiiin^^ is also endless, 
and in accordance witli the ancient popular view 
of the permanence of personal existence in heaven. 
The belief in the eternity of soul was followed by 
belief in the eternal existence of the universe. 

Life for the ease-loving Indian was overshadowed 
by the belief in transmigration. The thought 
of wandering perpetually through the bodies of 
men, animals, and plants, of being compelled in 
each existence to ex))erience more jjain than joy, 
and j)erpetually to renew the pangs of deatli, 
occasionally also to sojourn for a time in hell—this 
thought must have been dreadful for the Indian. 
Nor would he be sufficiently compensated by the 
prospect of being able to gain heaven by his merit, 
and to raise liimself to divine honours. For with 
the very ascent to divine honours no more than 
a transitory success has been gained. Even the 
gods, according to the transmigration theory, are 
involved in the cycle of existence, the savisdra, 
and must again descend to lower forms of life 
when their time comes round, that is, when the 
power of former merit is exhausted through the 
enjoyment of divine position ami honours. The 
poi)ular gods, therefore, have ceased to be eternal and 
omnipotent beings, as they were in Vedic times. 

According to tliis view, therefore, the wheel of 
existence rolls on without rest or intermission, and 
hurries living creatures perpetually to renewed 
sullering ana renewed death. Naturally, then, 
the question must have been raised whether there 
is no deliverance, no release, from this constantly 
renewed existence upon earth. 

The hypothesis that once in the course of time 
the previous deeds of a living being may meet 
with their complete reward or punishment, and 
that, therefore, the basis for a re-birth may and 
will disappear, was not made in India. According 
to the Indian view, when a living being dies there 
always remains a remnant of merit and guilt still 


unrewarded and unpunished, from which is derived 
the germ of a new existence. Even saciitice and 
deeds of piety or asceticism cannot deliver from 
the necessity of renewed birth and death. In the 
Satapathd Urdhinana it is said that the i)owers 
of death which pursue men from one exislxoice to 
another may be appeased by sacrificial ollerings, 
and that by such oflerings release may be obtained 
from the return of death, d'his thought, however, 
is soon abandoned, jiiid is snj)planted by the con¬ 
viction that no sacrifices can (lo more than secure 
temporary happiness in higher forms of exist¬ 
ence. 

Since, then, in India it had become the supreme 
aim of spiritual endeavour to find this release, the 
issue could not fail to be the conviction that 
success luid been attained ; not by the way which 
had been ])reviously followed and which no longer 
aflbrded inward satisfaction, but by the way of 
knowledge, which, in fact, inigdit be trodden only by 
a few. In the knowledge or the essential nature 
of things, which is veiled from ordinary sight, was 
found the means of deliverance from the })res8ure 
of worldly existence. This saving ‘knowledge’ 
removes ‘iterance,’ i.e. the empirical view of the 
universe which is natural to man, but is mistaken 
and perverted. With ignorance disaj)j)ears also 
desire, which fetters man to existence, and is the 
cause of all action ; as, on the other hand, successful 
resistance to the desires of the senses promotes the 
entrance of knowledge. Saving knowledge has the 
jK)wer—to use the technical Indian expression—of 
‘consuming the seed of works,’ and so making impos¬ 
sible for all future time a continuance of migration. 

The entire course of thought as hitherto developed 
is already contained in substance in the ancient 
Upani^ads {o.v.). F’or them saving knowledge 
consists in the recognition of the sole existence 
of the Brahman, the soul of the universe, of the 
illusory nature of the jdienomenal world, and 
especially of the identity of t he individual soul, the 
iitinan, with the Brahman. In what way the saving 
knowledge is conceived in Buddhism, in the religion 
of the Jains, and in the philosophical systems of 
the Brahmans (8{\nkhya, Yoga, Mimarhsfi., Vedanta, 
Vnisesika, Nyaya), must be ascertained from the 
respective articles. Cf. also art. Mok{?a. 

Litkrati’rb.—L eopold von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur 
und CuUur, 1887; A. Barth, lieliuioruf of India^, 

London, 1891 ; E. W. Hopkins, Relwions of lyuiia, London, 
1896; P. Deussen, Philosuphie der (fpavishads, lx;ipzijf, 1899, 
Enjf. tr., Edinburj^h, 1900 ; A. E. Gough, Phtloxophy of the 
UpanUhadti'^, Ix)ndon, 1891 ; H. Haigh, Leadinn Ideas qf 
Ilinduiein, Ix)ndon, 1908. K. GAKBE. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Jewish).—Metempsy¬ 
chosis, or the migration of the soul (Heb. gilgul, 
‘rotation’ or ‘cycle’), is a doctrine which forms 
part of a .system of esoteric mysticism tolerated 
rather than approved or furthered by Judaism. 
Its beginnings are difficult to trace. Whether 
they were Egyptian or Indian—probably through 
Gnostic or Manichoean intermediaries — this doc¬ 
trine, no doubt, had to accommodate itself toother 
Jewish conceptions before it could be assimilated 
and adopted, and it had to undergo such a profound 
modification as to give to Jewish metempsychosis 
a character of its own. 

The belief in the migration of the soul presup¬ 
poses the existence of the soul; and a whole esoteric 
system about the creation of the soul, and the 
conception of sin and redemption, are the funda¬ 
mental principles upon which such a doctrine must 
rest. The relation between spirit and matter, soul 
and body, must be determined, as must the ques¬ 
tion of pre-existence as well as that of the finality 
of soul and body. An attempt will here be made 
to do justice to tiiese problems, however succinctly. 
The questions of iiunishment and reward, of God’s 
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justice and mercy, are also involved. It must be 
borne in mind that any theoiy, if it was to be 
acce})tcd by Jews, had to be subjected to a process 
of close adaj)tation to tlie fundamental princi])les 
of Judaism, and must not run counter to the Law. 
Now, if migration of tlie soul is to be accepted as 
a part of philosopliic speculation concerning sin 
and redemption, it has to formulate its theory in 
accordance with .Judeism. 

I. Creation of souls.—God is the creator of 
evcrytliing ; therefore souls are His (U'cation. Hut 
does God continue His act of creation? Does He 
continually create souls as soon as any human 
being is on tlie [mint of being born ? I'be answer 
of the believer in metempsychosis is that He does 
not. His creation eame to an end witli the close 
of the sixth day. At tlie beginning the souls were 
created. 'I’he [lower of God is tlius limited to 
what He had done on that occasion. Hefore creat 
ing Adam, God had finished the creation of all the 
souls of man, hut, His work of creation being 
ov’crtakcn by the end of the sixth day, He did not 
continue it, and jiroducial only those evil spirits 
wliicli hover between tlie [uire divine soul ami the 
earthly matter (tlie mazziqiin ; see art. MaGIC 
[Jewish]). 

A distinct line of demarcation is not drawn 
however, and, as will be seen, a soul can assum 
the form of a demoniacal sjiirit. The .souls created 
then, are of a limited niimher, as the creation wa: 
only a limited act, and had to come to an end at 
a definite [xuiod of time. These souls are God’s 
creation, not any emanation from God. 'I'lii." 
very essential point should he remembered, for 
it seriarates Jewish nielxeupsychosis widely from 
Huduhist. The souls at tlie end of tlie migration 
are not absorbed into a kind of divine [lantluustic 
fluid; they are eonceive<l as having an individual 
existence ; they live sejiarately and fully con.sidous 
of their individuality ; they dwell in the heavenly 
halls or in Paradise in rapt contemplation of the 
divine glory ; tliither they are allowed to return at 
the end of their peregrination through the lower 
world. The souls of the born ami the unborn, of 
those who liavo already been in (he .suhlunar world 
and of those who have not yet been in that world, 
are dwelling together in (lie heavenly halls, or in the 
treasury of God (Dt No clear dis(inetioii is 

made between these two categories of souls. It 
is all HO vague i/i this world of theosoiihic s[)ccula- 
tioris, and contradictions are not seldom found ; 
schools of tliought have .sometimes blended their 
teacliing without any successful attempt at har¬ 
monizing contradictory views. All that comes is 
readily accepted, so long as it is not diametrically 
opposed ana so long as it comes as an ancient 
mystical tradition. Thus the pre-existence of all 
human souls aflects the Messianic e.schatology. 
The soul of the pre-existing Messiah is fully con¬ 
scious of its own individual pre-eminence in this 
world. Though a spirit, the Messiah dwells among 
tlie other souls, and He is fully aware of the tribu¬ 
lations of the peo[)le of Israel; He weeps over their 
sufferings and anxiously asks the angel who is in 
His company when the time will arrive for His 
revelation (M. Gaster, Chron. of Jerahmeely Lon¬ 
don, 1899, XX. 9). Moses in his ascent to heaven 
see.s the .souls of the great and pious, of those who 
have lived upon earth, and of tho.se who are to 
come to life hereafter—among others David and 
Ai|iba {ib.). This view is found al.so in the book 
of Enoch and in other Ajiocalypse.s, though the 
theory of migration is not there clearly connected 
with it. 

The one definite outcome is that no new goals 
are created for each cliild that is born, the number 
of souls being limited. Everything created has 
a specific purport. Even the angels have not 


been created without purpose. Tliey are Go^» 
measensers; they carry out His wislies “-"J 
mands in the heavens above and on the cartn 
beiicatli; above all, they are created for the pur- 
nose of simdng to their Master and of praising 
Him in angdic choirs. Such, then, is the purpose 
of ( he entire creation. Tlie angelic action is typi¬ 
cal of the human man, the highest and mo.st perfect 
creature after the angels. He must by his action 
approach the divine, and his whole life must be a 
lum^-sustained hymn of [uai.se to God. Hut man. 
made of the dust of the earth, cannot rise to .such 
perfection unless the divine soul lifts liim up and 
unle.ss the divine Law guides him steadily upwards 
towards he/u'en. His life is a constant stiuggle 
between tiic gro.ssly material inclinations inherent 
in his earthly nature and tlie high spiritual ])rom})t- 
imes of his divine soul. According to the way in 
which he inclines, his .‘^oul will become moie or 
les.s contaminated by the contact''ith matter; it 
will lo.se more and iiioi'c of its s[)iiitu;il lustre and 
[unity. lor man lias absolute free will ; ho is 
master over hi.s own actions. This is an axiom ; 
otherwise the wliole [>rinei[)Ie of reward and [uinish- 
meiit has to he ahandoiu'd. And yet, with that 
nai\e inconsistency so eliaraeteristii; of tliis mystic 
[)hilo.so[)hy, predestination is not exeliided. No¬ 
thing ha[>[)ens which has not been [ire-ordained, 
yet no attem[>t is made to bridge this gulf. 

2 . Incarnation of souls.—The souls have been 
created for a s[)ecitic use ; they must eiiUu- liuiiiaii 
bodies; but the ehoiee is not left to them, either 
of the bodies to he selected or of the time of entry 
and the time and manner of exit. As soon as a 
woman conceives (see art. HliiTM [Jewish]), an 
angel appears hefore God with the s[)erm, and God 
deen.'es the future life of the yet unborn liabe. Its 
w'liole life is theri'by determined—whether it will 
1)0 ri(di or [)oor, liigh-stationeii or lowly, wise or 
oolish, long-lived or short-lived, good or had, [lious 
or wi( ked ; even it.s future Iielpmeet is [irocIaiiiK'd 
1 heaven to the joy and satisfaction of (he lieavenly 
hosts. In order to obviate too glaring a contra- 
liction in a later version of this h'gend of the 
Creation of the Child ’ (see Gaster, Jera/nnecl^ 

19 L), the moral qnalilications of the future 
man and woman have lieeri omitted. J’he soul, 
which is very reluctant to give u|) its lieavenly 
abode an<l enter the human body, es|)eeially if tlie 
shell i.s that of a wicked one, i.s forcibly seizeil 
by the angel and carried through the bliss of 
heaven and the agony of hell, to see the reward 
for good action.s and the punishment for evil deeds. 
Although the soul forgets it all with entry into 
this world, yet a dim recollection remains, a sub¬ 
conscious image, which is the guiding principle in 
elementary recognition of good and evil. 10very 
man litus within liirnself a standard of right and 
wrong given to his soul in its pu’emundane exist¬ 
ence. Another version {Zbhdr, li. 96611.) describes 
the incarnation of the .soul in the following manner : 


Ood created all the aoula from the heginninif, in the very 
form in which they would afterwarda appear in this world. 
He beheld them and saw that some of them would he wicked. 
At the time when the soul is to deH('end, the IjOrd calls it and 
says, ‘Go to such and such a place.’ The soul replies, ‘ Let me 
remain here and not be defiled in that other world.’ The Lord 
answers, 'From the beg-inriinj^ thou hast been created for the 
purpose of ^ettin^ into this world.’ Then the soul submits, 
and descends against its will. The Law which helps the soul 
says to it, ‘See how the Lord had mercy on you. He has given 
you His precious pearl (the IjUw) to help you in this world, so 
that ye may return pure.’ But, if laden with sin, the soul must 
obtain purification so as not to be delivered to Oehinnom; for 
two rows of angels and demons are waiting for the soul; the 
good to lead to Eden and the evil 8i)irits to Oehinnom ; and 
to be saved from punishment the soul migrates from body to 
body. 


3. Life of the soul on earth ; migration ; defeat 
of evil spirits.—Now the soul begins its course 
upon earth. It must endeavour to obtain the 
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absolute mastery over the body and not to become 
its slave. In the first entry tiie soul is absolutely 
pure and without blemish. It is not met by the 
obstacle of ‘original sin.’ The principle upheld 
throughout is that ‘ each man dieth by his own sin ’ 
(Ezk 18‘^). But the weakness inherent in matter 
soon makes itself felt, and, moreover, there are 
the temptations placed in its way through the 
envy and spite of the evil spirits {mazziqim)^ who, 
though they partake of some spiritual character, 
are imperfect compared with the pure soul, and 
are anxious to drag it down to their own level. 

A still greater cause lies at the root of this 
attempt of the evil spirits to lead the pure soul 
away—a desire to frustrate by the means of sin 
and transgression the divine plan of creation. 
God has created the world and man in it for His 
glory. Through trial and trouble man must win 
the crown of eternal bliss. The finite number of 
souls forms part of this divine plan. A term is 
thereby set for man’s spiritualization, for an in¬ 
finite number of souls might make tiiat end im- 

f tossible of being reached. But, as there is a 
imited number, it is obvicjus that tlie desired 
consummation would set in as soon as the last 
soul had passed tlirougli the human body, or, 
rather, had entered the last human body. For 
then all the souls created would have fulfilled 
their mission upon earth, and all the human beings 
through whom they had passed would have reached 
the highest degree of moral development of which 
they were capable, so that the proj^ress of mankind 
and of the world would have attained its ultimate 
goal, or, to put it in the words of the mystics, the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth would then be 
established, the time reached for the advent of the 
Messiah. Already in the Talmud the saying is 
found, ‘The son of David will not come before all 
the souls in bodies will come to an end.’ The 
power of the evil spirits would then be entirely 
broken, and only good would reigri in the world. 
The spirits, therefore, try to entice the soul and 
defile it by all manner of temptation and sin. The 
result is that the contaminated soul must be kept 
out of the heavenly bliss, and the divine plan is 
ellectively checked, lake a ‘shell’ the 

evil spirits surround the soul, making the material 
covering still more impenetrable to light and truth, 
as they are clinging close to tlie body like an ad<ii- 
tional covering. In the later develo{)ment of this 
system the evil spirit ‘cleaves’ to the body of the 
person whose soul is to be obstructed, and the spirit 
IS then called dihbnq. It has entered into a more 
intimate connexion with the body, and is no longer 
an outer covering, or qdifah, originating from the 
‘other camp,’ the sitrd (tkardh. 

But the demons strive in vain to impede the 
steady development and unfolding of God’s plan. 
Tliey may delay its speedy consummation ; they 
cannot indeiinitely frustrate it. The soul which has 
been contaminated can be purified again ; the sin 
committed can be atoned for, and even here the 
means is given to the soul to achieve its own 
purilication. The soul retains its own conscious¬ 
ness and is sensible to its own failings ; it realizes 
the bitterness of punishment and the tragedy of 
not being allowed to ascend on high and stand 
again before God in its pristine purity. For it 
flits about the world as a disembodied spirit, 
hovering between heaven and earth, and waiting 
for the chance of atonement or punishment. This 
comes to it by being re-embodied, and thus the 
soul migrates from one being to another. It is 
not made clear, however, whetlier the soul in this 
new incarnation remembers its former existence 
or whether it realizes it when it is leaving this 
second body, and continues its migration until all 
the blemish lias been eliminated. This transmigra¬ 


tion is thus the means of defeating the work of the 
evil spirits, of hastening the emptying of the 
divine treasury of unborn souls, and of bringing 
about the close of the cycle and the advent of the 
Messiah. 

4. The justice of God. —(a) Theories of rewards 
and punishments .—Tlie migration of souls is made 
to serve another and still higher and more direct 
purpose, the justice of God. The grave problem 
which has haunted every form of faith has been : 
how to reconcile the happiness of the sinner and 
the trials and sufierings of the pious and good 
with the justice of God. Every religion has 
endeavoured to form a theodicy. Most of them 
have relegated the solution of this problem to the 
life after death, finding the answer in rewards 
and punishments to be meted out in another world 
lilleit with bliss and unutterable torments. Such 
teaching presupposed the eternity of the soul, and 
in some form or another a combination of soul and 
body if the latter is to sufliir the torment of hell, 
unless it was supposed that the souls would con¬ 
tinue an individual conscious existence capable of 
enduring torments as well as reioicirig in heavenly 
bliss. This is, however, not the place to follow 
further this extremely complicated problem. It 
was, after all, a subtle way out of the difliculty, 
and it was not (piite free from a possible reproach 
of selfishness. J'he goodness of the soul or the 
purity of life obtained for that individual soul 
alone happiness and bliss. No one else was 
directly benefited by it, except perhaps that such a 
good and [tious man served as an example to others. 
But the world in general a[)parently had nothing 
from him, and his virtuous life led nowhere 
except to his own exaltation. Not so with the 
belief in the migration of the soul. Here, upon 
earth, in the sight of all, the sinner—whosoever 
he might be—had to expiate his sins. Here he 
had to suffer for the wrong committed, and here 
obtain, as it were, the pass for the heavenly 
regions. By this slow purilication and reunion 
with the other purified souls, moreover, a cycle 
was completed, at the end of which the Messianic 
period would begin. By his actions the whole 
world would benefit, and the general progress and 
welfare of mankind would be hasteneil and con¬ 
summated. 

Th\is the soul of Adam, because he had sitmed, had to 
a period of migration through other bodies and thus pivsa 
through David, who, by the sin which he had committed with 
the wife of Uriah, impeded the complete purilic-ation of Adam’s 
HOul. But, by its final entry into tlie laat descendant, the 
Messiah would also bring ahoui the desired result meant by 
the divine plan when Adam, the first man, was created. 

The soul of Abel passed into Moses, or, uccordintr to another 
theory, the soul of Adam passed into Moses, who sinned at the 
rook, and then into David, who sinned with Uriah’s wife, and, 
finally, into the Messiah, thus linking the first with the last. 

Tliere are, as it were, succeRsive incarnations of 
the same pre-existing soul, and for their sakes the 
world has been created. There cannot be any 
doubt that these views are extremely old. Simon 
Ma^us raises the claim of former existences, his 
soul pa.ssing through many bodies before it reaches 
that known os Simon. Tlie Samaritan doctrine of 
the taheb teaches the same doctrine of a pre-existing 
soul which was given to Adam, but which, through 
successive ‘incarnations’ in Seth, Noah, and 
Abraham, reached Moses, for whom it was origin¬ 
ally formed and for whose sake the world had 
been created. The element which is absent here 
is that of migration for the purpose of purification. 
The latter gives to ‘ migration of souls’ a peculiar 
character. Not only is the world perfected there¬ 
by {tiqf^un)y but the sinner expiates his sin in this 
world in the new existence in which his soul re¬ 
appears. It may enter the body of a pious man, 
and by his good deeds he will cleanse the dross 
still adhering to the soul and facilitate its ascent 
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on high. If the pious suller, it is only and solely 
for sins coinniilted in a jiiovioiis existenee, and 
thus suffering is not a punishment for sins now 
committed, hut a ‘ purgatory ’ for evil deeds of a 
former life. 'I’lie explanation of the prosperous 
sinner is not (jiiite .so (dear. Here use had l)een made 
of the other doctrine of punisliment and reward 
after deatli. The .sinner benefits from the good 
deeds that he had jierfonned in a previous exist¬ 
ence. He prospers now, so that alt his reward is 

.. I.:... ..—u 


Hence the reason why the 


stages of {niriiication. 

eliild born was to be cam^v* m i.i»v n<«,niu kh tnnuo- 
ceased, thougli it does not follow that it must bear 
the same name. In fact, the child of Kuth, which 
was a ‘restorer of souls’ to Naomi, did not bear 
tlie name of Kutli’s dead husband. The new-born 
babe would receive the soul of tlie dead and con¬ 
tinue his earthly life. 

5 . Number of migrations.—There is a difference 

_ _,_,_ _,_ _ ____ of opinion as to how many times “ soul would 

eaten nj) hy him in tliis world, and nothing but migrate before it had run its entire course. The 
puni.Mhment and tortures is reserved for him in majority of kabbalists incline to the opinion that 
the life after death. This presnj)poses that the mio^rates through more than three bodies, 

soul of the wicked is beyond ‘ redemption ’ in this The real course is that in which the soul has 
world, and is sent to Gehinnom for punishment, performed the whole of the 6 I.S commandments of 
This seems to be the view taken by ‘the Saba’ in tlie Law, by whicli alone perfection is attJiined. 
the ZCthnr in the pa.s.sage quoted above (§ 2 ). The in one existj'nee f 

..velA of Jo fr.,o Ti. '4 _ 1 .. 


'by 

called ‘ in the name ’of tnede- 


Kor the shortcomings in one existtmee the soul is 
punished in the next, and then also performs some 
good deeds. Others think tliat the soul passes 
througli a greater number of change.s. It is held 
that tlie fate of the soul of the sinner is decided 
after three migrations, at the end of which a 
thoroughly wicked soul becomes an evil spirit—a 
demon—while that of the pious may be reincar¬ 
nated times witliout number. In this case the 
a.'^eent of the soul from the lower to the liiglier 
<legree of [)nrity and perfection is asserted. 

6. Various other theories ; purposes of metem¬ 
psychosis.—It is held that liiiilders of the 'i'ow’er 
of Babel w'ere divided into three categories, which 


cycle of the soul is thus broken. It is not made 
quite clear how it is to be completed ; but it seems 
that, according to some, a soul which ha.s just 
sunk to this lowest level of contamination, instead 
of being sent to Gehinnom, becomes an evil spirit 
in this world, which is anxious to enter living 
bodies for torment or for that punishment whicli 
starts from the lowest rung of the ladder and is to 
lead np to the higliest witliout recourse to pnni.sh- 
nients in ‘ hell.’ Such a soul becomes a dibhuq. 
lo exorcize it, to free it from this temporary exi.st- 
ence as quickly as possible, and thus hasten the 
new cycle of evolution, is a meritorious deed, a 
real ttqqnn, an ‘ improvement ’ and iierfection. 

No attempt is made to reconcile these tivo 
separate sy.sterns of pnni.shment and reivard ; they I lost the unity ot ianguag 

are often mentioned side hy side in the ZoViar and / n/>on the face of tJio eorfii. I’lie sei'ond —a* more 
other kabbalistic treatises. In the "i’argnrn to Kc 8 ^ / daring calegoiy—were changed into nil kimls of 
the snf enng of the pious and the Jiappiness of animals, and their souls were sent into animal 
the wiokeil have already been explained in a some- bodies, d’be thir<i-tiie tboroiighly wicked section 
wftr I'ion.s -were change<l into demons. The change of the 

,'/Wf(n7 “! T, 7 ’ of Nelmoliacliczziir into a wiW aMima), aa 

nut ot some good deed> here, so that hereafter he to the possihilitv of a liuman .soul dwellirxr in on 

uruf h.n.unL. t}itory oi ^^uienn<r accompanied rest upon the same /uim nd(‘ of 

thereby possibly saving a/fciiitcnt soul from dwell¬ 
ing too long in the body of an animal. It is 
iherated by a religions act whicli a.s.sists it in 
Its further migration. All this forms part of the 


were i)unishe<l in accordance with the degree of 
wickeaness of which they were guilty. The lir.st 
lost the unity of language, and were dispei'sed 


... / ; - . ..i.a iicn L^iieoiy 01 suilennii 

and happiness, not for sins and good deeds per- 
tonued III the person's lifetime, but for sins done 
during (previous existences. The puni.shment was 
expected to fit the crime. Tims, if a man bad 


istence. Moral sin.s wouIiT'have to be ex^niaTed in a wifh ^either 

siinilar manner ; for’according to .some of the oldest oathwifh^r^ Hns covenant and this 

and most accredited teachers traMHniifrrnfir»r« ^ « 1 '• ’1 him that standetli here w ith us 

not limited Lo that from one human body to another him tlmt is 7 
bunian body. The soul of the wicked na.sse.s alsn fnr III r f '"^7 
into luiinial liocjiea correapondinf,' will/ tlie cl,nr but aho to 

lioily of a fcaale .stork, for it ^ l.cK tlnU 1,7 lo H.'.'T ‘=«'"Wi.sl,e,i! wl.iX lo.i 

Htorln punish adultery with death.> Thus an .staois of hhcIi souls in the vaiious 

I xjd.uiation wa.s foil,,,! for tho _ ... \f fioned liefore, the soul of Abel oi' 

ten broThepf Joseph tile .souls'of'ihe leii 

.nartyrswd,™utl;eh.,e.^^ 


cxjdanation was found for the proliibition of 

£S;' sts i,=jc', 

iniin o7:,;; t'r,'Si', ’’fo it'‘'''“ 7' 

remain,.,! Inrr,., ,n d 7 fource. for the soul has 
before it j ^ •'^bort in its eartblvcareer 

l^fore .t ha,s been able to pass througl/aU the 

ty a popular 

ious.' expi,lined to mean ' the chaste' or ‘ the 


forf 41- ‘cu/iLcmfK)r- 

by^I uria^ Vif Hpeeubitiona established 

y JiUiia, Vital Calabrese, and others intri « 
>e«nlar system. Lists have been drawn .in and 

fVan'fcfo^rifisilT ■ ’mg.Gillnhn, 

•mod on 1’ 'J" ‘ ‘'‘'® ’■eincarnations of the 

Kood and evil men of the past have been duly 
iceoided. .Such .spiritual genealogies-if we may 

I j’l' p'’"® ' 7 found their way even into 

hibhographical and historical compilations. In 
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addition to the complete reincarnation, there came 
the newer doctrine of impregnation (ibbur). The 
soul of a good man is sometimes not strong enough 
to fight successfully the temptations of the world, 
and another soul is temjmrarily grafted upon that 
which he already possesses, so that it is made 
almost unassailable. The older teaching runs that 
the spiritual forces of man are regularly heightened 
on babhath eye by the temporary addition of a 
new soul, which departs with the close of the 
Sabbath. In the same manner a soul is grafted 
temporarily on to the pious man. The obje<d of 
all this is to hasten the perfection of the world 
and the a<ivent of the Messiah. By means of 
migration the soul has fulfilled the object of its 
creation—to pass through man and to lift man 
higher and to bring him nearer the divine. This 
doctrine, being a justification of God’s ways with 
men, is, at the same time, a source of comfort to 
the pious, and a source of terror to the sinner. It 
reconciles man to suflering and trials, and at the 
same time exj)lains the hidden meaning of many 
a law and ceremony which seem obscure. It is a 
vindication of the divine character of the Law, for 
its ultimate result is to be the rule of heaven 
upon earth. 

7. Date and origin.—This doctrine of migration 
is nowhere to be found systematically developed. 
Wherever it occurs, it is tacitly assumed as well 
known, and no ex])lanation is given in detail. It 
has, therefore, been pieced together and recon¬ 
structed by the i)resent writer mostly from the 
Zoharistic literature, viz. the Z6fuir, the Z6hdr 
Jfudash, and the Tiqqunim, which represents a 
more or less homogeneous view on migration, 
whenever it is referred to. While these are by far 
the most complete writings, they are by no means 
the oldest. Tnis brings us to the Question of the 
date and probable origin of this aoctrine among 
the Jews. 

All the beginnings of esoteric teachings are lost 
in the mist of anti(juity, and, when such doctrines 
finally see the light of day, they have, as a rule, 
a long history behind them. It is, therefore, a 
fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis among 
the Jews from the time when it liecomes known 
publicly in the 9th or 10th century. The masters 
of the occult science never doubted its Jewish 
character or its old origin. Was it not part of 
that heavenly mystery handed down from Adam 
on through all the great men of the past? With 
great ingenuity they endeavoured to lind [)roof8 
for it in the Scriptures by means of an exeg(;sis 
which was fantastic in the extreme. A few 
examples will sullice. They are taken at random 
from the Znhnr, and they are found in large 
numbers in ]\Iana.sseh ben Israel, Nishmat JJaytrn, 
bk. iv. chs. 8-10. 

‘Till Miou rc^^urri unto the ground’ (On 31 **) i-s interpreted to 
mean that the body alone retiirng to the ground; the spirit, 
however, is r(‘born. 

‘ Naked sliall I return thither’(Job 1^1) ia interpreted liter¬ 
ally as meaning ‘ to the womb,' i.e. being reborn. 

‘The word wiiich he commanded to a thousand ffenerations ' 
(I’s 10r)«) is interpreted to mean that it refers to the same soul 
])assin|^ throu^di innumerable i^enerations, for God’s command 
had been j,dven once to all the souls, and these souls are re- 
iucarnated over and over again. 

‘ One generation gocth, and another generation coineth ’ (Ec 
!■*). The fact that the paHsing away of the generation is men¬ 
tioned first is a proof that Lids must have existed before ; 
otherwise it ought to read ‘one generation cometh and another 
generation goeth.’ 

‘ W hich are already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive ' (Ec 4-) is interpreted to mean that the living are still un¬ 
certain as to the future fate of the migration of their souls. 

A proof of ‘ impregnation,' or the addition of a soul, is also 
detluced from the following verses : ‘ Ye shall therefore separate 
between the clean beast and the unclean,’ etc. (Lv 20-5g mean¬ 
ing that a clean soul sliall be added, not an unclean. ‘Shall 
docks and herds be slain for them, to suince theniT etc. (Nu 
1122), is tahim to mean the addition of souls. ‘O God, the (;o(i 
of the spirits of all flesh,’ etc. (Nu lti‘-2), means also those that 


are added to strengthen them ‘ should one man sin ’ whose soul 
proved too weak, os it had no support. ‘ DoeLh good to his own 
soul’ (Pr 1117) means that a man attaches another soul to 
himself. 

The letters of tlie name of Ad(a)m have been 
taken a.s the initials for Jdam, David, J/osch, and 
J/es.sias; lienee it was proved that the soul of 
Adam passed tlirough all these. The letters 
of tlie name M{o)sh(e)li (Moses) are the initials of 
J/oses, N'cth, and //abcl (Abel); hence the soul of 
Abel passed through Seth to Moses. The numerical 
value of the letters of the names of the ten 
tribes corresponds to the numerical value of the 
names of the rejuited ten sages who sutt’ered 
martyrdom. These examples could easily be multi¬ 
plied from later kabbalistic literature, but they all 
follow the same line of argument. There cannot, 
however, be tlie slightest doubt that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis was borrowed from other religious 
systems, and is not Jewi.sli at all. It will remain 
an open question whetlieT ,ie denial of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead atfru>utcd by Josephus (AnL 
XVIII. i. 4 [16]) to the badtlucee.s implies denial also 
of reward and punishment, or wlietlier it extended 
only to tlie life beyond tlie grave, and that they be¬ 
lieved in the reward and punishment in this world. 
IIis allegation that they believed that the soul 
ilied wdtii the body is too strange to be accurate. 
The vindication or God’s justice would most easily 
be found if it means that the soul migrates from 
one body to another, as they did not deny the 
divine origin of the soul. Whatever the remoter 
origin of it may be, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the atmosphere of Palestine was saturated with 
mystical and esoteric teachings of every kind, one 
among tliem being that of metempsychosis. The 
Gnostics and Maniclueans held fast to it; Neo- 
Platonism did not deny its possibility, and tlius 
almo.st insensibly it crept into Judaism, 'riio 
Palestinian ’rargumim show traces of it, inasmuch 
as in some places they speak of a second death (so 
Dt 33®), which can only mean at least a life twice 
repeated upon earth ; tliis is possible only if the 
soul migrates from one body to another (so also 
Babya, ad loc. ; cf. also Targum to Is 22**). 
Saadya Gaon (1942) in the lOtli cent, inveighs 
a^^ainst such tenets, held, as he says, hy a certain 
Karaite sect, altliough it was probably rather a 
mystical heterodox section of liabbanite Jews 
who believed also in (be migration of souls. A 
few centuries later Abraham Bedaresi (1280), a 
rationalist jdiilosopber, in his letter to K. Solomon 
ben Adreth, no. 8, protested against this doctrine ; 
but they were tlie only opponents, for the wave of 
mysticism was rising steadily with the narrowing 
of tlie political outlook and the change of social 
conditions. Witli the appearance of the ZCfidr 
the older kabbalistic literature was pushed into 
the background, and many an ancient mystical 
treatise was forgotten, unless it became embedded 
in the Z6hdr — e.r/., the treatise by ‘ the Saba,’ ‘ the 
venerable’ {i.e. Kab. llamnuna), in the form of 
a commentary on the Biblical section " Mishpditm,' 
Lx 22, which is found now in the Zohdr Ex 
94*-114*. In older writings, Qdnd and Bdhir, and 
in those of Nabnianide.s (1263), K. Solomon ben 
Adreth (c. 1.300), and Isaac of Akko (c. 1330), faint 
traces of this doctrine can be detected. They 
show that in these mystic scliools echoes of the 
older tlieory of metempsychosis had been heard 
and recorded. Whenever referred to, it is always 
an ancient tradition. Since the 13tli cent, the 
ZOJidr has swayed Mie mind of Mie larger section 
of a Jewry despondent and broken by rutliles.^ 
persecution. 

The dark Middle Ages began for the Jews when 
they came to an end for the other nations in 
Europe. The writings of Kekanati (14th cent. 
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and Bal?ya(14th cent.) prepared the way for the 
development. 

Palestine—in a lesser degree the adjoining 
Baby Ion—seems to have been throughout the centr( 
of mystical speculations. I’hither Natmanides ha( 
gone, and a great school nourished in Akko foi 
some centuries from the l‘2th onwards. The Hov 
of the Spanish emigrants at the end of the I6th 
cent, was also towards Palestine. In Safed thert 
arose the school of Luria (1534-72; commonly 
known by the initials of his name Ari = /labb' 
/saac Ashkenazi), Vital Calabrese, Cordovero 
Poppers, and others. Among other doctrines, they 
developed, in the writings Kavvdndth^ 'Es llnyitn, 
etc., much further the tenets of metempsychosis at- 
a punishment for the wicked and an e.xalted re 
incarnation for the pious, d’he tiqqun^ or improve 
merit of the world by delivering souls from tlie 
(Jiain of migration, became one of the prominen 
features of this school, which led to that of tic 
Hasidim. Remarkable legends of such deliver 
ance are hencefortli told. Every pious and great 
kabbalist performed them, none, however, so 
ell'ectively as the master Luria himself. The 
history of the deliverance of such a soul in Safed 
is one of tlie most vivid autobiographies of a 
‘wandering soul’ (lirst published in the 'Kmcq 
futta-Melekk ol Naphtali llerz, Amsterdam, 1618), 
The belief that certain persons are the giUjiil o; 
other persons who had lived before them is stil 
strongly held by those to whom the ZOhdr is ai 
inspired book and the teaching of divine rcvela 
tion. This belief strengtlums in them the concept 
of God’s righteousness, and the conviction that, if 
the time were hastened for all the created souls to 
pass tlirough the human body, the advent of the 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God upon earth 
would be hastened. 

IjItrraturk,—T he hooka mentioned in the course of this 
attempt at a synthetical exposition of tlie doctrine of nietem- 
psychoais—the first of its kind—form the only literature that 
can profitably be mentioned. Manasseh ben Israel, Nishinat 
Haulm, hk. iv., treats it apolovretioally. A. Franck, La 
kahbaU''\ Furifl, ; A. Jellinek, zur Gesch. der 

Kabbala, Leipzi;,^, lS51-f)2 ; D. H. Joel, Suhar, Leipzi^^ 184!), 
have inciileiitaliy, of course, referred briefly also to this 
apparently unimjiortant section of kahhalisiie Zoharistic specu¬ 
lation. See also literature to art. Kabb.vla, 

M. GASTER. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Teutonic). — It is clear 
that the doctrine of metemjisychosis was held by 
the early 'leutonic peoples, though the amount of 
evidence is limited and for the most part dates 
from a time when lieatlien beliefs, if not forgotten, 
were at least misunderstood. Sucli evidence as 
exists is chieily derived from Scandinavian records. 
I'lie only leference in early fioetry is to be found 
in Sig}Lr'iSurknih(L hiiin shtinma, 45, wliere liogni 
refuses to hold Brynhild back from self-destruc¬ 
tion : 

‘ Let no man stay her from the lon^ journey, and may she 
never be born again {aptrburin).' 

More striking evidence for the belief is furni.shed 
by the prose passages contained in Ilclgriktn\)a 
Itjorvar^ssonar and lldgakvi \)a Hundingsbdna, ii. 
At the end of the former it is said that Ilelgi 
and SvAva, the hero and heroine, were born again 
[endrburin) ; in the latter we are told that the 
heroine Sigriin was S\{iva reincarnate, and later 
that both she and her Inisbarul Helgi Ilundingsbani 
were born again as Kdra and Helgi Haddingjas- 
kati. A reference i.s given to Kdraljb^, a poem 
now unfortunately lost, which dealt with the 
adventures of these persons. Moreover, in the 
Gautreks Saga, c. vii., Starka^r is reviled as an 
endrborinn jotunn^ a ‘giant’ reincarnate; his 
grandfather Starka^r is said to have been Skjotunn 
(c. iii.). 

With the introduction of Christianity metem¬ 
psychosis came at last to be regarded as * an old 


wives’ tale.’ For a time it still survived among 
the half-heathen population : to his horror St. 
Olaf found himselr regarded as the reincarnation 
of a legendary king, one Olafr GeirBta(5ari».lfr 
[Flateyjarbbky li. 135). 

It is not to be overlooked that in all these cases 
the men—though not the women—bear the same 
names in each incarnation. As among certain 
primitive peoples of the present day, the name is 
regarded as something more than a mere label ; it 
is intimately connected with the soul of its pos¬ 
sessor, HO that a child inheriting the name of a dead 
person neces.sarily inherits the soul as well. An 
interesting reference to this belief may be cited 
from Flateyjarbdk^ i. 255 : Thorsteinn Uxafot, a 
follower of Olafr Tryggvason, is visited in a dream 
by the ghost of a man called Brynjarr ; it bestows 
a treasure on him and asks in return that one of 
'I’liorstcinn’s children should be baptized under the 
name Brynjarr, since it desires a Christian rein¬ 
carnation for its heathen soul. 

In tlie Islendinga Sogiir there are no actual 
refmenccs to metempsychosis, though the practice 
of naming children after lately deceased kinsmen 
[Njals Saga, ch. 89, Kyrbyggja Saga, ch. 12, 
Laxdicla Saga, clis. 36, 56) points to the existence 
of some such belief. ILit tlie passage in SturLunga 
Saga, ix. 42 —\)eiin nit, Kolbcinn aptr kumiiin 
ok endrborinn —is no true instani'e of this kind, 
since Thorgils BoOvarsson, referred to here, was 
born in 1226, nineteen years before the death of 
Kolbeinn Arnorsson, of whom he seemed to be the 
reincarnation. To the present day, however, it is 
believed in Norway and Iceland tliat, if a ghost 
ajipears to a pregnant woman in her sleep, it is 
seeking a name.'-.ake {gaar r.fter Navnet) ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the child is baptized witli the name of 
the dead per.son (cf. K. Maurer, Zeitsrhrifi des 
Vercins fur Volkdcunde, v. 9'J). iSophus Bugge, 
moreover, states that he had heard reise vp/) a tie 
(‘raise up again’) u.sed in the west part of Tele- 
marken witli reference to the naming of a cliild 
after a dead person [Home of the Eddie Poems, 
London, 1899, p. 333). 

Among the otlier 'i’entonic j)eo]des tlie evidence 
for anything in the nature of miitempsyc-hosis is 
very meagre. An Anglo-Saxon charm ('L'. (). 

Cockayne, Leechdoms, IVortcunning, and Stareraft 
of Early ICngland, London, 1864-66, iii. 66 11'. ; C, 
W. M. Grein, Bibliothrk der angelsachs. Pocsic, 
Giittingen, 1857-65, i. 326 11'.) advises a woman wlio 
cannot bring forth a child to step thrice over the 
grave of a dead man, using an incantation for the 
safe delivery of lier ollsjuing. It is a question 
much in need of investigation whether the same 
idea can be tra<cd in certain usages said to be 
practised in connexion with burial-places of the 
leathen age in various parts of Northern Europe. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that Ajipian 
Hist. Pom. iv., ‘ de Rebus Gallicis,’ 3) describes the 
jermans who followed Ariovistus as ‘scorning 
;leath because of their hope of rebirth’ [davdrov 
KarapporyTal 5i’ ^Xirlda dvaftid)cr(cos). In view of 
what is said of the Gauls by Diodorus, v. 28, and 
Lucan, Pharsalia, i, 45411'. (with the scholia), it 
,s not unlikely that the reference liere is to a 
belief in metempsychosis, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that Appian’s statement may 
be due to a misunderstanding of the Valhalla 
doctrine. 

Litkraturr.— G. Storm, Arkiv for Nordisk Filoloqi, ix., new 
ser., V. [181)2] ll)1)-222 ; K. Maurer, ZeUschr. deft Pereitis fur 
olkHkimde, V. [181).')) 98 ff. ; P. Herrmann, Nordische Myt bo¬ 
ogie, Leipzijf, 11)03, pp. 35-37 ; O. L. Tiriczek, ‘ Seelonjflaubori 
ind Nanien^ebufiK,’ in Mitt, der Schlcs. Gesellsch. fur Volks- 
kunde, i. 3 [Breslau, 189.5] 30-35. BRUCK DiCKINS. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—See E.u 

IHARIST. 
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TRAPPISTS.—Trappiats is the popular uanie 
for the Reformed Cistercians, or Cistercians of tlie 
Strict Observance, now tlie chief division of the 
ord(!r. 

The art. Monasticism ^ outlines the successive 
reforms named after Benedict, Cluny, Citeaux. 
By 1600 tlie Cistercians themselves had yielded to 
the spirit of luxury, despite the restoration in 
Spain prumoted by Martino de Vargas. Though 
Richelieu and Mazarin furthered many attempts to 
recall them to the letter of their vows, and though 
tlieir centralized constitution might have facili¬ 
tated this, a general reform was refused. Here 
and tliere a few abbeys did return to the ideals 
of St. Stephen Harding, the Jansenist reform of 
St. Cyr and of Port Royal being well known. 
Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Ranc6 (1626-1700), 
abbot m commcndam of La Trappe from the age 
of ten, abandoned court life in 1662 and entered 
one of the reformed abbeys os a novice. Two 
years later, having again professed, he came to 
take charge of his own inaccessible Norman abbey. 
Finding that the few monks had not shared his 
experience and would not share his ideals, he 
pensioned them oil' and colonized the place from 
otlier reformed abbeys. The community improved 
on the original austerities, taking only one vege¬ 
tarian meal daily, abstaining from literature and 
from speech except for urgent purposes. The 
ideals were published by de Ranc6 in his 'TraiU dc 
l(t S(iintet6 et dcs devoirs de la rie monastique (1683), 
.Mild in his posthumous lidqUmeMS gtntraxix de 
iahbaye de la Trappe (1701); but only a single 
community of nuns and two Italian monasteries 
ailo[)ted them. For a century they were unim¬ 
portant, though otlier Reformed Cistercians under¬ 
took missions to Africa which had some temporary 
success. 

The French Revolution broke up the home; the 
abbey was suppressed, and the premises were con- 
vuu'ted into a foundry for cannon, bhis was the real 
lurth of the order. Tn 1791 Dorn Augustine de 
Lestrange, m.ister of the novices, took a score of 
monks to V^al Sainte, Switzerland, imposing a rule 
stricter than ever ; postubants llo(;ked in ; colonies 
weie sent to many lands; a congregation was 
formed, and Dom Augustine was appointed father 
al)bot. \N hen the 'rr;tpj)ists were hunted to 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, their zeal only in¬ 
creased. A nunnery was formed at Stapehill near 
W imborne; a party of monks that wandered 
through Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois returned to France on the fall of Napoleon, 
occupying Fa'frappe and Belle Fontaine ; presently 
live priories were established in France, and a 
gieat college at Soligni. Before hi.s death in 1827 
T)om Augustine saw abbeys grow up in Belgium 
and Italy, besides two more in France. One was 
founded at Coalville in Feicestershiro and named 
aft(‘r the great Bernard. The cowl of his friend 
Alberie. was taken in 1848 by an expedition from 
La Meilleraye in Brittany, which settled in Ken¬ 
tucky at an abbey named Gethsemane. Mount 
Melleray in Ireland sent another colony to 
Dubuque in Iowa, and both establishments thrive, 
though all the fathers are aliens, A second Irish 
abbey arose at Roscrea in Co, Tijiperary. 

Outward disasters again intensilied the spiritual 
life. La Trappe was destroyed by lire in Aug. 
1871 ; 1450 fathers and brothers were again ex¬ 
pelled from France in 1880 ; but the aptere ideals 
were embraced by nearly all Cistercians outside 
Austria-Hungary. After two constitutional 
changes they were formally recognized in 1892 
as the Order of Reformed Cistercians, with an 
abbot-general at Rome; and this success was 
crowned six years later by the purchase of the 
1 Vol. viii. p. 792 f. 


original premi.ses of Citeaux, In 1903 they were 
expelled from France in common with most otlier 
congregations ; two communities went to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, one to Oregon, one 
to Brazil; two tiny groups have taken refuge near 
Kingsbridge and Salisbury. Belle Fontaine has 
endeavoured to uphold the agricultural ideals of 
St. Bem*dict, especially by its Canadian oflshoots 
at La Trappe, where the Ottawa joins the St. 
Lawrence, at Lake St. John, and in Manitoba. 
No establishment in England offers even to its co¬ 
religionists any educational, medical, or philan¬ 
thropic service. S^'ttlements in Japan, China, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Algeria, Belgian Congo, and 
Natal have undertaken mission work, but no im- 
jiartial observer has anything to say as to results. 
The finest Protestant tribute is that an abbey is ‘ an 
asylum for the jioor and helpless, the shi])wrecked, 
the conscience-stricken, and the broken-hearted.’^ 

Attached to each of the 71 monasteries and 
annexes is a body of brothers who do the rougher 
field work ; in all there are about 2000 of these, 
and 1600 j»rofe.ssed fathers. Twenty-one priories 
contain 2000 nuns and lay sisters. Three Italian 
monasteries still follow the rule of de Railed as 
once used at La Trappe, but do not belong to the 
Reformed Cistercians ; they have only 50 members. 

Litkhatckb.— A. F^libieii, Description de L'Abhaye de la 
Tra/fpe, I’aris, 1071 ; P. de Maupeou, Vie tin I'ere A. J. Le 
Bov chillier de liance’^, 2 vois., do. 1709; J. Marsollier, Pitf de 
doin Annand Jean le BovthdUer de liance^ abbe de la Trappe, 
2 vols., do. 17(>:1 ; P. H^lyot and M. Bullot, Hist, des ordres 
monaUiqves religieux et inUitaires, do. lS00(ori^;. ed. 1714-19), 
vol. vi. ch. i. ; Dictionnaire des ordres religieux, ed. M, L. 
Badiche, 4 vols., do, 1S6S 59 (fonuin>r ser. i. vols. xx.-xxiii. 
of J. B. .Migiie, EncyclvpdiU th6ologiqve, do. lS44-()(i); F. 
Pfannenschinidt, lllmtrUrtc Gcsch. der Trappisten, Baderborn, 
187;i; Use oj (he Cistercian Muns of the Strict Observance of Our 
Lady of La Tra})pe, London [188G]; J. L. Allen, in Century 
Magazine, new ser., xiv. [1H8SJ 4S3-496 ; M. Hartry, Triurn- 
phalia Chrorxologica Monaslerii S. Crucis in Hibernia, ed. D. 
Murphy, Dublin. 1891 ; Hyacinthe de Charencey, Cartulaire 
de I'abbaye de Hotre-Darne de la Trappe, Paris, 1891 ; Us de 
I'ordre dcs cisterciens rijonn^s pr^chU de la rigle de S. Benoit 
et des constitvtitins, Westnmlle, 1896 ; C. F. R. de Montalera- 
bert, 'The Monks of the En^f. tr., 6 vols., London, 189t); 

Abregd de Thi.stoire de Tordre de Citeaux par un moine de 
'Thyviadeuc, til. Brieuc, 1897; Odyssie monastique Dom A. 
Lestrange et les Trappistes pendant la litU:olution, Impriinc^rie 
de la CJrande Trappe, 1898; Les Trappistes au Japan (Hong, 
kotig, 1899J ; L’abbaye de Motre-Dame du Lac et Tordre de 
Citeaux au Canada et dans les Utats-Unis, Montreal, 1907; 
Max Heimbucher, Die Orden und lionnregationni der kalhol. 
KircheJ, 3 vols., Baderborn, 1907-08; Wetzer-Welte-, t’.v. ; 
HRJ’P,8.v. W. T. VVlllTLKY. 

TRAVANCORE.— Travancore (Malayalam 
'riruvitankur, ‘ place where the goddess of pros¬ 
perity resides’), a native state in tlie extreme 
south-west of the Indian oeninsula, takes its name 
from Tiruvankod, 30 miles south of the capital, 
Trivandrum. 

‘ It has been trvily remarked that “it will be difficult to name 
another land wliich, within so narrow limits, combines so many, 
so varied, and such precious natural blessings.’”^ 

1. History.—Travancore is said to have formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Kerala. During 
the 1 Ith cent. A.D. it was conquered by tlie Cholas ; 
in the 13th cent, it was invaded by the Pandyas of 
Madura. The present kingdom was founded in 
the lirst half of the 18th cent, by Martanda Varma, 
and in 1795 it became a protected state under the 
British Government. Since then it has enjo3^ed 
prosperity under a w^ell-regulated government, 
and it has been consnicuous for tlie maintenance 
of order, religious toleration, and encouragement 
of education. 

2 . Area and population.—The area of the state 
is 7593 sq. miles, and the total population at the 
census of 1911 was 3,428,975, of whom 93*8% are 
rural and 6’2% urban. The density of the poi)ula- 
tion is high : 452 per sq. mile for the whole area, 
and 686 if mountains, lakes, and forests are ex- 

1 J. L. Allen, Century Magazine, new ser , xiv. 484, 

a/G/ xxiv. 2f. 
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eluded. The peoi)le Jire of tlie usual S. Indian 
Dravidian type, and they preserve many character¬ 
istic usages, in particular t he matriarchal forma of 
the household and system of marriage. 

‘ Amonp: till! MaruuifikkaUiyom [Malayalam rnaru, ‘next,’ 
‘other,’ i/takkal, ‘ rhildi eii,’ tdyam, ‘portion’] Hindus the 
family is malriarehal, i.e., traces its descent from a common 
anccHtreHS. 'I’he Tarwad (Malayalam famedh/, fam, * villajj^e,’ 
patu, ‘place'I, as the family is called, consists of brothers and 
sisters and the descendants of the latter along the female line. 
The eldest male member, called the K;\ranavan (‘oriLdnator’], 
manages the Tarwad. In HU(;h a system the wives and children 
of the male members have no place. It may happen, how'ever, 
that a Karanavan may l)e allowed to bring in his wife and 
children to lua; in the Tarw.ad, hut this is not necessary, nor 
have they any legal status in the family. The male members 
who are married usually visit their wives in the houses of the 
latter. VVlien, however, under modern conditions, they feel 
able and itadined to support themselves, living apart from tlie 
Tarw.ad, they settle with tlieir wives in houses of their own. In 
this way the putting up of separate homesteads receives a 
stimulus. Rut the Tarwad, as such, is sjilit uji only when a 
partition takes jilace with the consent of all the members. 
Among .Makkatayom Hindus tlie joint family does not generally 
continue single after the lifetime of the parent, especially the 
male parent. At the death of the father the sons divide and go 
and li\'e in wepar.ate houses with their wives and children, the 
mother residing with one of the sons in the original household. 
The unmarried sons, if any, usually live with the mother. In 
regard to the Namput.iri Rrahmays, however, the eldest son 
alone marries, the other sons living with him in the family.’ i 

The cl lief ca.stes are the Nayar ([ 7 .V.] honorific 
|)lural of Nayan ; Skr. nCtyaka, ‘leader’) number¬ 
ing 59'^,()').">, best known on account of tiieir neculiar 
marriage customs.^ The Izhuvans or Illavan.s, 
who take tluur name from Izham, the Malayalam 
name for Ceylon, are immigrants from tliat island, 
cultivate coco-niit and palmyra palms, make 
the drink known as toddy (Skr. ‘tlie 

palmyra tree’), and distil country spirits; they 
number 546,265. The Pulayans {pula^ ‘ pollution ’), 
numbering 185,314, are agricultural labourers. 
The Channan or Shanan (Tamil shdru, ‘tod<ly’) 
cultivate the palmyra ]>alm and make coarse sugar. 
Prahmans number 55,64,3 ; among them the most 
remarkable are the Mamliuri, Namhutiri, or Nam- 
budri (Malayrdam navihu^ ‘the Veda’; otha^ ‘to 
teach ’; tiri, Skr. §ri^ ‘ holy ’), who aim at following 
the original Vedic rites and jiractise elaborate rules 
of inirilication, wliile they allow the younger sons 
of the himily to enter into polyandrous relations 
with Nayar women. 

3. Religion.—Classified by religion, the popula¬ 
tion consists of: Hindus, 2,28*2,617, 66*57 % ; Chris¬ 
tians, 903,868, 26 36%; Muhammadans, 226,617, 
G’6l%; animi.sts, 15,617, *46%; Jews, Buddhists, 
and Jain.s, 100. 

(a) Hindus .—Of the triad, Brahma, Visnn, Siva, 
the cult of Visiiii is most popular ; in the form of 
Anantfv Padmanahha (‘the endless, from whose 
navel s])ringH the lotus’) he is the patron deity of 
the state, with a famo\is temple at the cajutal 
I’rivandrum, which is visited by crowds of [)ilgrim‘^. 
Among the minor deities the following are the 
cliief: Vighnesvara (‘obstacle Lord’), the Gane.sa 
or Gana])ati of otlier i)arts of India ; Suhhrarnanya, 
Skand.'i, IvArttikeya, or Velayudha, like Ganesa a 
son of Siva, the guardian who {)rotects the helple.ss 
and })unishes the wicked—a cult ^sj)ecial to the 
'I'amil and Malayalam i)eoi)les; Sasta (‘ruler’), 
Aiyappan or Aiyanar (‘honourable father’), the 
most |)opular minor deity, chief of the gliosts 
{fdiutd), wlio rides over tne land mounted on a 
lioise or ele{)hant, sword in hand, to disperse all 
obno.xious s[)irits. Besides these the lowe.r classes 
worship a host of godliiigs or minor spirits, male 
and female, the females attendants of the gocldes.s 
Bhadrakali, the males (fiassed as followers of Siva. 

1 CeuKJis of India, I'Jtl, vol. xxiii. pt. i. p. 41. 

2 H. H. llisley, The People of I ndia'^, London, 1915, p. 20()1T. ; 
L. K. Ananlha KriHluia Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
London, 1912-1.1, ii. 22 (T. ; V. Nagaiii Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, ii. 152 (T. ; )<*. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
Madras, 19u9, v. .'10711. ; K. \V(!st<‘nnarck, The llist. of Human 
Marriage, London, 1891, pp. 110 f., 452 f. 


(b) Christians. —These show a notable increase, 
from 498,542 in 1881 to 903,868 in 1911. The Hindu 
comj)iler of the Travancore Census Report for 1911 
writes : 

* It may be remarked here that the degeneration of the socio¬ 
economic institution of caste that showed itself in the seques¬ 
tration and neglect of the labouring classes, the indilTercrice of 
lay and ecclesiastical Hindu bodies in the matter of the 
preservation of their faith as a living force in the intellectual 
and moral life of the people, the atmosphere of unsuspecting 
toleration one breathes on all sides, the great sympathy and 
help axteorded by the rulers of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjoys, and last hut not least, the self-sacriflcing 
zeal and devotion of the missionaries as a class and of the 
pioneers in particular—all those gave vigour to the work and 
assured the results. While natural increase has been unsteady 
and irregular, propag-aiulist activity has been such os to make 
it dillicult to reduce to dellnite proportions the augmentation 
which it succeeds in bringing about—so rapid and great it has 
been.’i 

The following are the details of the Christian 
population : Syro-Roman, 293,407; Syrian Jaco¬ 
bite, 202,059; Roman Catholic, 173,7*24; Con- 
gregationalist, 81,573; Reformed Syrian, 74,866; 
Anglican, 56,251 ; Salvationist, 16,794. Tlie 
Cliuieh Mis.sionary Society eommemu'd work in 
1816, the London Missionary Society in 1806, the 
Salvation Army in 1891. 

(c) Muhammadan missionaries are 

said to have visited Malabar as early as A.D. 710, 
and the story of the conversion of the last of the 
I’eriimals suggests that traders from Arabia arrived 
as early as the 8th cent, a.d.^ In more recent 
tirne.s, under the rule of Haidar 'All and 'rij)U 
Sultan of My.sore (A.i). 1761-99), compulsory 

proselytism a<lded !arg(3 numbers to the faith. 
The present Muhammadans are either indigenous, 
immigrants from the Coromandel Coast, or recent 
settlers from Arabia, Sindh, Gujarat, Kachh, or 
Bombay, who came for purposes of trade. The 
first difler little from the Hindu population except 
in matters of belief. Those who were converted 
by the Mu.salman kings of Mysore are known as 
51oplah (Malayalam Mappila, probably ‘great 
child,’ an honorary title conlerrcd on converts), or 
Jonaka, Shonaga, acorrn))tion of Yavana, ‘(ireek.’ 
The Moplahs are notorious fanatics, and in several 
cases bodies of them have fiercely resistful British 
troops. The Mettan are descendants of old Musal- 
man merchants and of their converts. The Tuliik- 
kan (Skr. Turashka, ‘ Turk ’) belong to the 
immigrant class. 

{d) Anitnists ,—Animism prevails widely among 
the hill tribes. Si>irits {chdou, chdvar, ‘death,’ 

‘ the dead ’) are invoked by those alllicted with 
disease or sufiering from starvation, a long string 
of the names of ancestors being recited. These 
spirits are of two kinds: (1) those who have met 
with a violent death from wild animals ; (2) those 
who have died before the age of seven. They are 
pr()[)itiated by animal sacrifice and oblations of 
spirituous li(juor on a platform erected for the 
jurpose. 'riie forest spirits must be propitiated 
lefore a tree is cut, and special patches of the 
forest are left uncut because they are supposed to 
he inhabited by some spirit. The hill people also 
worship godlings who fiossess neither priests nor 
temples, the oldest member of the family oliering 
sacrifices and oblations to trees in which they are 
believed to dwell. Totemism has not been recog¬ 
nized among the hill tribes, but they respect tlie 
cow and will not kill the ele{)hant, the vehicle and 
manife.station of Sasta. In November-Decemher, 
the harvest season, they worship their weapons 
and tools, bows, arrows, sickles, and knives. 

Litkraturk.—N. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Census of India, 
VJOl, vol. xxvi., 2'rai;(i/ioor(;,'rrivandrum, 1903, Census of India, 
1011, vol. xxiii., do. 1912; V. Nagam Alya, Travancore State 
Manual, 3 vols., do. 1900 ; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. 1. p. 196. 

2 lb. p. 104 If. 
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of Dhdratavar^a or India, London, 1893; S. Mateer, Native 
Life in Travancore, do. 1883, The Laiui of Charity, do. 1871. 

W. CllOOKE. 

TREASON.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

TREATIES. — I. Their place in international 
law and ethics.—Tlie liistory of treaties, as formal 
agreements between nations, ratilied by the 
res[»ective governments, throws some light on the 
development of international ethics; and the for- 
mulai and ceremonies connected witli the sanctions 
employed at various times, to give validity to the 
pacts, are of interest to the historian of religion. 
Throughout the whole of antiquity the gods pre¬ 
sided over all treaty-making, and the oath was a 
predominant factor; the transition from ancient 
to modern times is marked by a steady decline of 
this religious element. Tor the present purpo.se 
the juristic aspect of treaties may be ignored. 
But it is necessary to deline their general position 
in regard to law. They belong to the sphere of 
what is known os ‘ international law’; but tlie 
rules known as international law ‘ lie on the 
extreme frontier of law,’ ^ and it is only more con¬ 
venient, not necessarily more correct, to treat 
them as a branch of law rather than of morals. 
L'he dilficulty of regarding them as properly a 
branch of law lies in the fact that there is no fixed 
authority (unless it bo a universal League of 
Nations) that can lay down and enforce these rules 
as between nations, and the rules are liable to be 
broken with impunity by any nation that has the 
power and the will to defy them. No pact between 
two nations can bind a third which was not a con¬ 
senting j)arty. But treaties, which are one of the 
most important means bv wliich ‘ international law ’ 
is laid down, are valuable as a record of the develop¬ 
ment of morality, for the very reason that they 
‘express national opinion in a peculiarly deliber¬ 
ate ami solemn manner.’^ The liistory of treaties 
accordingly illustrates the growing sense of nations 
—which, by a legal fiction or a bold metajihor, are 
moral persons^—for morality in international 
relations. It also illustrates the constant struggle 
to discover some means of enforcing the observance 
of pacts. 

‘ Upon a scrupnlouH fidelity in the observation of Treaties, 
not merely in th«‘ir letter but in their sjiirit, obviously deptmds, 
under Hod, the peace of the world. Pacta sunt servanda is 
the pervofliri;; maxim of International, as it was of Roman 

I>aw.’ 4 

In the earliest times of which we have record tliis 
tidelity was reinforced by religious ceremonies, 
calling of the gods to witness, with oaths and im¬ 
precations.® In modern times these religious 
appeals, as also the giving of nledges, hostages, 
and the like, have generally fallen into desuetude 
except in the case of treaties with savages, and 
the observance of treaties has been left to the con¬ 
science of the parties ; but, as this could no more 
be relied upon than when it reciuired to be fortified 
by oaths, one of the cliief objects of treaties in 
modern times has been the establishment of a 
balance of power in one form or other, so as to 
make the violation of them a risky undertaking. 
Finally, the impossibility of obtaining permanent 
equilibrium between groups of nations has raised 
the question of a universal League of Nations, 
which, in the form whi(;h it has assumed in the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919, may be regarded as 
the highest development that the treaty has so 
far reached, since, by cTcating a determinate 
authority capable of enforcing the rules, it seeks 

1 W E. Hall, Treatise of International Laio*, Oxford, 1896, 
p. 17.' 

2 /ft. p. 9. 

3 De Harden, flist. g(*n^rale des traitt^s de paix, vol. i. p. ii. 

4 R. J. I’hillimore, Commentaries upon International Law, 
ii. 5fi. 

3 See arlt. Oatu. 


to merge international law and (so far as law can 
make men moral) international morality in one. 
Freviously to this treaty, little had been done in 
this direction beyond the general recognition that 
promises and signatures are futile, and that the 
only security lies in ‘ the establishment of a just 
and stable order.’^ But how to ensure that the 
wrongdoer who, feeling himself strong enough, 
wantonly violates his word and destroys the peace 
of tlie world or breaks the laws of war shall be 
lunished has seemed an insoluble problem, since 
lis very act implies an assurance of impunity. 
VV. G. F. Fhilliiuore suggested ^ that each state 
that is a party to a treaty should contract with 
each and every other state that is a party, that, 
in the event of war between it and any other state 
that is a party to the treaty, it will ob.serve to¬ 
wards the state with which it is at war all the 
agreed rules of the laws of war ; and, if the rules 
are violated, then any other state party to the 
treaty may consider it an ollence against itself 
that the law has been violated, such violation being 
considere<l an indirect injury, by reason of the 
lowering of the standard of conduct. The weak 
point of this arrangement is that interference on 
the side of law and order is merely permissive ; it 
re(]uiies to be made imperative, and its scope 
extemied so as to cover the maintenance of the 
peace of nations, and not merely the observance of 
the law.s of war. 

It is ;^enerally agreed that ‘ iuternational morality—if not 
international law—calls upon every State to use every means at 
its disposal, without jfivirijf offence—for example, friendly sug¬ 
gestion, moral sna.sion—to prevent the outbreak of war, or, 
when it has begun, to help the contending parties to compose 
their differences. A war between two nations directly or 
indirectly concerns all nations, members as they are of the 
international community. There is not and there cannot be 
any principle of law, of ethics or of religion, prohibiting peace¬ 
ful States from doing their utmost to bring about a cessation 
of carnage and devastation.’3 

The League of Nations converts this negative into 
a positive injunction to interpose, and removes 
the ollence from the most forcible methods of doing 
so. For art. 16 of the Covenant of the League 
declares that any resort to war in breach of its 
covenants by a member of the League is an act of 
war against all other memljers, which is to be met 
by a complete severance of relations of every kind, 
personal, linancial, and commercial, with the 
olVender, 8up[>orted by the necessary military force. 
The provisions of this article may even be extended 
to (-over the case of a state whic h is not a member 
of the League and refuses, in the case of a dispute, 
to adopt the obligations of membership. It is 
obvious that even this machinery will not sutlice 
to suppress the ambitions of a state that feels 
itself strong enough to defy the greater part of the 
world ; but it is equally obvious that such a state 
will be less ready to take the plunge than it would 
be if no such machinery existed. 

Although the experience of the Great War of 
1914-18 dashed the high hojies which were enter¬ 
tained as a result of The Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1997, it is unreasonable to regard those 
u'oceedings as a mere ‘misprint in tlie world’s 
listory.’ They were attended by the representa¬ 
tives of nations so numerous and so important 
that it was possible to say that in the result of 
their deliberations ‘ we have what may be regarded 
as the common judgment of mankind expressed in 
the most solemn manner in which an international 
engagement between nations is capable of expres- 
.sion ’ on such vital questions as the desirability of 
substituting arbitration for war.'* For the lirst 
time, too, an interuntional court was established 

I W. (i. F. Phillimore, Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace 
p. 14(1. 

■3 /ft. p. 1(57. 

3 Coleman Philllpson, Termination of IFar, p. 76. 

4 Choate, The Two Hague Conferences, p. 34. 
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to give effect to the principle agreed upon by the 
conference. Now it is true that this solemn judg¬ 
ment was abrogated by the wanton action of a 
single one among the signatories, and the whole 
fabric of international relations tottered. But 
the foundation remains, to which The Hague Con 
ferences contributed certain elements of solidity, if 
only by producing unanimity among a greater 
number of nations than had ever before been 
parties to a treaty. Such unanimity was secured 
again among an even greater number, and, when a 
fresh start was made in 1919, the problem of secur 
ing adequate sanction for the engagements between 
the nations by means of a League of Nations was 
attacked with the more insight and chance of sue 
cess, because it Nvas known wherein the old con 
ferences had failed. 

Among the chief reasons for the failure of treaties 
to preserve the peace are the misconception of 
their object as tlie termination of war merely, and 
not also the establishment of permanent peace, 
and the lack of elasticity in their terms. If they 
are drawn merely to settle the questions out¬ 
standing at the time, without care being taken not 
to sow the seeds of fresli contlict by imposing harsh 
conditions, restraining progress and liberty and 
ignoring the claims of the peoples concerned, they 
do little more tlian temporarily suppress force.*- 
which break out with the greater violence at the 
lirst o[>portunity. For the same reason, they 
should not be so rigidly drawn as to prevent recon¬ 
sideration in the light of new conditions, and 
should include the necessary machinery for such 
reconsideration.^ 

2. Historical development: antiquity.—(«) The 
earliest treaties of wliicli we have any detailed 
record relate to the two cities of Lagash and 
Umma, on either side of the .Sliatt-el-Hai in Baby 
Ionia.* 

Enternena, patesi of Lagash (about 2850 b.o.), records an 
arbitration of earlier date in tlie time of Mewilini, king of 
Akkad. The actual patesis of l^agosh and Umma are not 
named ; the dispute is setLled by the gods ; the god Enlil pre¬ 
sides over tfie co/)fcren{;e and iM\ ites the parties to make tlie 
treaty ; the boundary is fixed at bis commami by Ningir.su, god 
of Lagash, and by the city go*! of Umma ; even AJe-Silim acts only 
at the command of his godde.ss Kadi. Tiii.s is obviijusly an 
extreme in.stance of the religious sanction ; the parties are sup- 

f )osed to live and move and have their being entirely in their 
ocal gods. 

A second treaty between the same two cities was made about 
2t>00 B.c. by Earinatum, patesi and king of Lagash, and Ena- 
kalli, patesi of Umma. A great boundary-dii.ch was dug, and 
the plain of Ou-edin, which was in dispute, was rest<;rcd to 
Ningirsu, god of Ijagash. Shrines to Enlil, Ningirsu, and other 
gods were erected along the new frontier beside tlie pillar.s of de¬ 
limitation, and it was doubtless at tlie altars of these shrines 
tiiat the parties took oaths in ratilying the treaty: ‘On Uie 
men of Umma have I, Eannatuni, ciist the great net of Enlil. 

I have sworn the oath, and the men of Umma have sworn the 
oath to Eannatuin.’ lie invokes the vengeance of Enlil on the 
men of Umma if they * alter this word.' He also invokes other 
gods, to whom he has made suitable offerings, to enforce the 
treaty. 

In the third treaty, the terms of which were imposed on 
Umma by Enternena of Lagash (.al>out b.c.), we have a 
similar imprecation ; ‘If tlie men ol Umma ever violate the 
boundary-ditch of Ningirsu or that of Nina, in order to lay 
violent hands on the territory of f^agash . . . then may Enlil 
destroy them, and may Ningirsu cast over them his net, and 
set his hand and foot upon them.’ The imprecations recall 
those which are invoked on the violators of liabylonian boundary- 
stones ; naturally the same means were employed to secure 
the validity of legal engagements of all kinds. 

(d) The famous treaty between Bameses II. and 
Klietasar (IJatLusil), prince of the llittites (c. 1300 
B.C.), is recorded in three copies, of which two are 
hieroglyphic, at Karnak and in the Kaniesseiini, 
while the third is the HitLite-Babylonian version, 
or rather fragments of two copies thereof, from 
Boghaz Keui.^ Two Hittite envoys brought the 

1 Graham Bower, in Grotim Soc. Papers, iii. 

3 L. W. King, Hint, of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, pp. 
101 fr., 12(5 ff., 1(54 ff. 

* R. von Scala, Die Staatsvertrage, 1. no. 13 ; Mitt, der deutsch. 
Orient-GeAelischa/t zu Berlin, no. 86, p. 13 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, | 


text of the treaty written on silver tablets, the 
design of which is described : 

On one side ‘ a 6gure in the likeness of Setekh, embracing 
the hkeneaa of the great chief of the Kheta, surrounded by the 
words : “ The seal of Setekh, the ruler of the heavens ; the seal 
of the treaty which Khetasar . . . made.” That which is 
within the frame of the design is the seal of Setekh, the ruler 
of the heavens. That which is on its other side is a figure In the 
likeness of the goddess of Kheta, embracing the figure of the 
princess of Kheta, surrounded by the following words : “ The 
seal of the Sun-god of the city of Arinna, the lord of the land ; 
the seal of Petahep, the princess of the land of KheUi, the 
daughter of the land of Kezweden, the priestess (?) of Ernen, 
the mistress of the land, the votaress of the goddess.” That 
which 18 within the frame of the design ia the seal of the Sun- 
god of Arinna, the lord of every land.’ 

Thus the treaty is reinforced by being placed 
under the seals of the god.s themselves. In 
addition we find the following invocations, corre¬ 
sponding to similar paragraphs usually attached 
to other documents which were intended to be 
permanently valid : 

‘ As for the words of this contract ... a thousand gods, 
male goils and female gods, of those of the land of Kncta, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of 
those of the land of Eg} pt, they are with me as witnesses to 
lhc.se words: “the Sun-god, lord of the heavens,” and various 
other gcxis, including tho.so “of the mountains and the rivers 
of the lands of Kheta and of Egypt, of the heavens, the earth, 
the great sea, the winds, and the clouds.’" Tiiese are invoked 
to desolate the house, the land, and the subjects of the violator 
of the treaty, and, as for him who keeps it, to preserve his 
health, and his life, together with his issue, his land, and his 
subjects. 

(c) The covenants recorded in the OT are for 
the most part between single persons ; but certain 
form.s and ceremonies were tfoubtless common to 
such covenants and international treaties. 8uch 
were the set ting up of a jiillar and a heap of stones 
a.s witness, the invocation of the Hod of Abraham 
and the Hod of Nahor, Jacob's oatli ‘by the fear 
of his father Isaac,’ and the sacrilice and eating 
of bread in tlie mountain, in the covenant between 
Jacob and Lalian (Hn The treaty between 

Isaac and Abimelecli (Huis similarly accom¬ 
panied by feasting and oath-taking. In Joshua’s 
peace with the jieople of (iibeon the jiriiices of the 
congregation swore by the J.ord Hod of Israel 
(Jos 9‘^'The ceremony of cutting an animal 
in twain and jiassing between the halves was u.sed 
by the Hebrews in covenants between God and 
man (Gn 15’^*’^-, Jer as by other nation.s in 

connexion with purilication and oath-taking ; but 
tlie derivation of the jihrase mn n-iD from this 
division of a victim is doubtful, to ‘ cut a covenant ’ 
being rather jiarallel to dpKca TapvtLV and faulus 
ferire or percutere or iccre ; * whether these phra.ses 
refer to the cutting down of the victim, however, 
seems uncertain. 

{d) The writers of antiquity give details of a 
number of more or les.s picturesque ceremonies 
accompanying oath-taking in treaties between less 
civilized nations. Of these the most important 
is the blood-covenant.® 

The Scythians mixed w'irie with their own blood in a bowl, 
dipped their weapons into it, took oaths and uttered iiiipreca- 
tions, and finally pledged each other in the mixture.'^ The 
Arabians made the incision with a sharp stone, smeared the 
blood on seven etone.s, and invoked Orotalt (Dionysos) and 
Alilat (Urania).6 The locus classicua is Tac. Ann. xii. 47 (the 
Armenians suck eacli other’s blood): ‘ id foedus arcanum 
habetur, cpiasi mutuo cruore sacratum.’ It was also in later 
days a Saracen custom, and it was a reproach to Isaac Arij^^eltif 
that he conformed to it in making peace with that nauon.* 
Other ceremonies are collected by Duiuont.7 In China the 

Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, iii. [1900] 373-391; 
8. Langdon and A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian ArchcB' 
ology, vi, [1920] 179-205. The passage quoted is from the 
Egyptian version, in which the Egyptian scribe has turned the 
llittito sun-goddess into a male deity. 

1 E. J. Pilcher, in PSBA xl. [1918] a-14. 

2 E. McClure, ib. p. 41. 

8 See art. Brothkrijood (Artificial). * Herod, iv. 70. 

8 Herod, iii. 8 ; cf. i. 74 : Medes and Lydians. 

8 Nicetas Choniata, de Isaacxo Angelo, ii. 6 (630); PG cxxxix 
76. 

7 Corps universel diplomatique, vol. i. p. xxxlv ff. 
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bloo<i-covenant was also In use, and treaties were confirmed by 
oaths and imprecations and accompanied by the sacritice of an 
ox. In a treaty of 544 n.c. the formula is: ‘May the j^ods of 
the hills and the rivers, the spirits of former emperors and 
dukes, and the atu’cstors of our seven tribes and twelve States 
watch over its fulfilment. If any one prove unfaithful may 
the all-seeinpf pods smite him, so that his people shall forsake 
him, his life bo lost, and his posterity cut off.' i 

{e) Coniinj^' to the We.stern nations, we find that 
the international relations depicted in the Homeric 
poems, thou<,di primitive, include the making of 
truces, wit h oaths, for the burning of the dead 
oaths, invocation of the ^ods, imprecation on the 
treaty-breaker, with sacrifice and feasting, also 
accompany a treaty between Greeks and Trojans.® 
In the historical period in Greece we find certain 
primitive survivals, as when Aristeidcs administered 
the oath to the Greeks and took it himself on be¬ 
half of the Athenians, throwing pieces of hot iron 
{^J.v^pol) into the sea. Hut as a rule the oaths are 
the ordinary ones {ud/xLiioi UpKoi) in the name of the 
chief gods (^pxiot) ; or, as in tlie alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinina, and Elis (420 n.c.), the 
instruction is that each party should swear its 
most binding national oath over perfect victims 
{t 6 u iTrLX<^pi-Ov 6 pK 0 v rbv pL^yicyTov Kara l(pu)v 
The tendem;y is to increase the number of go(ls 
invoke<l, in the futile liope of increasing the force 
of the oath. 

In a treaty between Carthage and Philip v.4 in 216 B.c. the 
following deities are invoked ; Zeus, Hera, Apollo, the Cenius 
^4 the Carthaginians, Heracles arid lolaos, Ares, 
Triton, Poseidon, the gods of the army (^eol oi cre(rTpaTfuo/if rot), 
the Sun, Moon, and Karih, the rivers, harbours, and waters, 
all the gods who rule Carthage, all the gods who rule Macedon 
and the rest o! Creece, all tlie gods who preside over the 
campaign (ol Kara crTpartiai’). The Magnesians in allying 
theiiiselvoa with Smyrna (mid. lird cent. r.c.)8 swear by Zeus, 
Earth, Sun, Ares, Athene Areia, Artemis Tauropolos, the 
Sipylene Mother, Apollo 6 Har5otc, all the other gods atid 
oddosses, and the Hood Fortune of King Seleucus. The 
inyrnreans substitute Aphrodite S'tratonikis for Ajvollo and 
omit the Hood Fortune of the king. 

The inscriptions frequently omit the instructions 
as to the gods in whose naitie.s the oaths are to he 
taken, prescribing merely the nat ure of the under 
taking, as; 

' I will fight for the Bottitmns who enter into the pact, and 
will keep Hie alliance with them faithfully and without guile, 
showing all zeal according to the pact; and I will hear no ill- 
will because of what has happened in the past.’® 

FormuliC of imjirecation frequently accompany 
the oath ; in the simplest form (as in the alliance 
between Athens and Corcyra in 375 B.C.)'^ it is • 

‘ If I keep the oath, may much good befall me, 
but if not, the contrary ’; but destruction is 
sometimes invoked on the perjurer and all his 
house.® The inscrijitions give some information 
as to the machinery for administering the oatli.® 
The more distingui.shed the oatli-taker, the more 
Bolemn was the oath. Erequently the oatli was 
taken cn masse ; thus in the peace witli Selymbria 
(408 H.C. the Athenian generals, trierarchs, 
hoplites, and ‘any one else who wius there’ tool 
the oath for Athens, while the whole peonle of Hk 
S elymbrians swore on the other side. Provision 
was sometimes made to keen the consciences of tiie 
parties alive by a periodical renewal of the oath— 
e.p., at each Olympiad (Eretria and Histicea)" or 
every year (Athens and Dionysius 

The gradual moralization of international rela 

1 C, Phillipsou, Internal. Law and Custom of Anc. Greece am 
Rome, i. 387 f., who adds that 'amongst the uncivilized race 
of to day the formal oath, imprecation, and sacrifice—sometimes 
of human victims—are the invariable accompaniments of the 
conclusion of treaties.’ 

2 E.g., II. vii. 875 f., 408 f. 

3 Ib. iii. 103 f., 26S-801, Iv. 166 f. * Polyb. vii. 9. 

® Michel, Recueil d'inscr. grec. 19. ® IG i. 62; o. 422 B.o. 

7 Hicks and Hill, Greek Hist. Inscr. no. 106. 

8 Michel, (oc. df. , 

2 See L^crivain in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Frodus. 

10 See Hicks-IIill, no. 77. Michel, 7. 

12 Hicks-Hill, no. 112, if the restoration is correct. 


>ns in the Greek world is well illustrated by the 
Teatics of asylia, which have for tlieir object to 
o away with the rough-and-ready metliods of 
eprisals between individuals or states.' 'The most 
amous instance is the treaty between (Eiintheia 
md Clialeion (oth cent.), restricting seizures to 
lie open .sea, imposing lines for breach of the 
T.gulations, and prescribing the f)ro})er tribunals 
or trying cases.Tlie Greek attitude to the 
thics of treaties does not dill'er from that of 
Lher nations; practice also, as usual, fails to 
lonform to precept, and tliere is tlie customary 
aying of the blame for breach of oath on the other 
■arty. 

Archidanios before I’lalasa calls the gods and heroes of the 
'lata!ans to witness that it was (hov and not the Ucedav 
moniaris w'ho first broke their oath.3 The Athenians took the 
rouble to record a breach of faith by the haced.i nionians on 
he stone on the Acropolis which bore the text of (he broken 
reaty.^ Again, the Athenians and Ceians inscribed on a stone 
he names of certain people of lulis who had broken faith and 
)een condemned to death; these people, however, returning 
o O.'os, tore tip the stone ; and, finally, the Athenians again 
•rovided for the restoration of tlie stone with the names of the 
■ffenders ii.c,).5 

(/) Roman usage shows, as might be expected 
from tlie Roman legal genius, a more liighly 
organized conception of international rehitiuns. 
'riie whole juoccdiire of making treaties was laid 
down, and carried out by a delinite body of oflicials, 
the college of /eludes, whose function was® to be 
the guardians of good faith in international rela- 
tions.7 Thi.s reJigion.s body represented the Roman 
jicople in all public internatiomil acts, such as 
making war and jieacc. Their origin was early, 
and was attributed to one or other of the kings ; 
in fact neighbouring communities, such as the 
li.atins and Stirnnilcs, had analogous magistrates, 
so that the institution must liave been Italic in 
oi igin. The derivation of their name is uncertain, 
riu'ro were twenty in the college, one from each 
curia of the two primitive tribes, Rarnnes and 
rilienses, men of good family, in early days at 
least of course non-plebeians. Their head was 
known as the magister felialium. A fetial mission 
for contracting a jicace con.sistcd of at least t\vo, 
the }mter patratns and the verhenarius. The 
jiroccdure Ava.s as follows, supposing that the peace 
as to be made outside Rome. 

The verbenarius inquire d whether he and the pater patratus 
were to make peace ; if bO, he asked leave to take the verbence 
(herba purn, or sagmina), i.e. a piece of turf from the soil of 
the Capitol, which rendered the iiersons of the misaion inviol- 

■ • ' - - .u 1. .,..1 (1,. + ;^,, nf ftn 


Jupiter bapiH, a pninaivu ujuru^num m.^ ^ 

patratus wore priest’s clothing, not of linen, and a woollen fillet 
on his head. The verhenarius selected him from his colleagues 
by touching hi.s head with the sagmina. They proceeded to 
the place selected, and, in presence of the generals and armies, 
and the fetials of the enemy, the terms of peace were read, 
and the pater patratus swore to them on the sceptre of Jupiter 
Feretrius, calling to witness JupiU-r, Mars, Quirinus, and all 
present. He then slew a pig® with the flint knife, invoking 
death on the Roman people if they should break the peace. 
Then he threw away the stone (a detail recalling the throwing 
away of the axe in the Attic Buphonia) saying : ‘ If I wittingly 
violate my oath, may all others prosper, while Jupiter casts me 
out, even as I cast away this stone.’ 

The scene of the swine-sacrifice by fetials is re¬ 
presented on Roman coins of the time of Augustus 
commemorating the ancient treaty between Rome 
and the Gabines, and an analogous sacrifice by 
warriors, evidently engaged in making a treaty of 
some kind, is a common type on other Roman 
coins, as well as on those of the Italic revolt 

1 See Li^crivain in Daremherg-Saglio, s.v. ' Foodus,’ p. 1204. 

2 Von Scala, i. no. 58. ® Time. ii. 74. 

4 Ih. v. 66. 3. ^ Hicks-Hill, no. 118. 

® Varro, dc Ling. Lat. v. 15 (86). 

7 See A. Weiss in Dareinherg-Saglio, and E. Samter in Pauly* 
Wissowa, s.v. ; Phillipson, Ini. Law and Custom of Anc. Gr 
and Rome, ii. ch. xxvi. 

8 Cf. Virg. jEn. viii. 641. 
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against Rome in 91-8S h.c. ^ When Livy ^ deseiibej' 
a similar ceremonial amon;^' the Carthaginians, 
substituting a lam for a ])ig, lie is perhaps only 
attributing Roman customs to them; I’olyoiiisis 
careful to distingiiisli, saying tliat the Cartha 
ginians swear by tlieir own gods, while the 
Romans ])erform tlie ceremony evidently regarded 
as peculiar to tiiernselves. After the ceremony 
the fetials signed the text and brouglit it to Rome, 
and the wliole (;olleg(i plfslged itself to secure tliat 
it should ho duly observed. It is hardly too mud 
to say that the account given of tlie functions of 
the fetials reveals as higlily organized a system, 
and as dignilied a conception of the legal essence 
of the treatyg as has ever been realized. But it is 
a mistake to sujipose that this organization is the 
expression of a higli ethical standard."* 

3. Middle Ages and modern times.—(a) The 
Pax Romana makes records of treaties during the 
empire scanty.® The swearing of oaths lingers on 
into the modern jteriod. 

In the treaty hetueen Justinian and Chosroes (a.d. 661) the 
12 th article contains the invocation of God and the prayer that 
God may be compasHionate to him wlio keeps the pea«"e and 
may fight on his side, hut that he may be the adversary of the 
deceitful man who seeks to overthrow the pact. The oath 
taken in the treaty of Andelot between Giintram, king of 
Burgundy, and Childebert, king of Austrasia (a.d. 6S7), la ‘by 
the name of Almighty God and the iridiviaible Trinity, and ail 
things divine, and the awful Day of Judgment.’ In 842 l.ouis 

II. of Germany and Charles n. of France swear ‘ per Domini Dei 
amorem et Christiani Populi et nostrani corninnnern conserva- 
tionem.’ A treaty made in the 12lh cent, by the city of 
Spalato® contains an imprecation: ‘in the name of the Triune 
Go<i, of the 118 Fathers, the 12 Apostles and all the Sainte.' 
The oath is sometimes taken over relics, but most commonly 
over the Holy Gospels; e.g., in the peace between Pope 
Alexander iii. and the Emperor P'rederick i. (1177) the repre¬ 
sentatives swear: ‘lurainus in manibus vestris super haec 
aancta Dei Evarigelia quod pacem , . . lioria fide servubimus, 
et absque fraude. Sic Deus nos adiuvet, et haec Sancta Dei 
Evangelia.' 

The formula ‘Juror en son Ame,’ ‘jurare in animam suam,' 
appears fre(piently in treaties between England and France or 
the Low Countries, 

Excommunication was tlie logical sequel to 
violation of a treaty-oath (as specilied, ejj., in the 
truce for the renewal of the Treiiga Domini at the 
Council of Narbonne, 10o4). Gradually the oath 
fade.s away into the promi.se. 

In the treaty of commerce between Henry vii. and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy (1405), the commissioners, in a declaration 
‘to all faithful Christians , . . Eternal Greeting in the Lord,’ 
bona fide promise and oblige themselves, on the pledge and 
obligation of all their goods present arul to come, to procure 
the observance of the treaty ; these obligations are to be 
delivered to the deputies of each side in the church of the 
Virgin Hary at Calais. The king’s undertaking to ratify the 
agreements made by his commissioners is given ‘ bona fide and 
on the word of a King,’ and the duke promises * bona fide and 
on the word of a Prince.’ In the treaty of 1604 between Philip 

III. of tSpain and Janies i. of England the gradual obsolescence 
of the oath is markedly visible in the clause : ‘They shall make 
a like promise on the word of a King and Prince, and even 
swear on the Holy Gospels, if they are thereto required by the 
other party.’ 

The mo.st modern example of an oath is said to 
be that taken in the cathedral of Soleiire in the 
alliance between France and Switzerland in 1777- 
Tims linally disappeared that element which was, 
‘in a certain sense, the underlying basis of the 
whole body of the ancient laws of nations.’ ’ 

It was not uncommon for a party to a treaty to 
obtain absolution from his oath. 

Thus Maximilian i., a few months before the League of 
Cambrai (1508), had marie a treaty with Venice; one of the 
articles of the League summoned him by a papal brief to the 


1 H. A. Qrueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum, London, lOlU, ii. 56, 98, 3.T2, etc. 
xxi. 45. ^ iii. 25. 

* J. S. Reid, in JRS vi. [1916] 172. 

® For treaties before Charlemagne see harbeyrsLc’s Suppltiment 
to Dumont's Corps uninerscl diplomatique, from Charlemagne 
onwards Dumont’s work itself, and for the modern period the 
various collections, especially Martens’. 

® Dumont, i. 88. 

^ Phillipson, Ini. Law and Custom of Anc. Gr. and Rome, i. 
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aid of the Church and gave him reasons for breaking his oat^ 
The pope dispensed Francois i. from his oath taken in the 
Treaty of Madrid (1520) and Henri 11 . from his oatli at Vaucelles 
(1550). 

A second clause was sometimes in.serted, intended 
to prevent /my jiarty from seeking, or accepting 
the oiler of, disjicn.sation from his oath {c.fjf.., in the 
ce.ssioii of the Spanish crown to Charles HI. in 
1703).^ But, since relea.se from this second obliga¬ 
tion could obviously be obtained in the same w/iy 
as from the first, it was as futile as an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of a 1/iw by inserting a clause 
Imposing a de/itli-penalty on any one who should 
jiropose such repeal. Modein trcaty-cu.stom re¬ 
cognizes tlie vanity of all such artilicial supports 
to good faith. 

The most sweeping and perhaps most futile example of 
absolution from a treaty-oath is provided by the bull of Pope 
Innocent X, describing numerous artic-Ies in the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) as ‘null, vain, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, 
(*ondeinne<I, reprobated, frivolous, void of force and effect,' and 
dispensing anybody who pleased from his oath taken thereto.^ 
The explanation of* this outburst lies in the fact tiiat this treaty 
was ‘the first fundamental pact of Europe which struck at the 
root of the foreign temporal authority of the Pope.’# 

The king in recent treaties merely engages and 
pronounces iiiion his royal word that he will 
sincerely and faithfully perform and observe tlie 
terms of the contract.* Finally, the parties to 
Mie Treaty of Versailles (1919) merely ‘ agree ’ to 
he covenant of the League of Nations and the 
closing formula is simply: ‘In Faith Whereof 
the ahovenamed Plentij»otentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty.’ 

(6) Religious formuhe are also used to a consider¬ 
able degree as introductory clauses from inediawal 
jnies onwards, but in this feature tre/itio.s merely 
’all into line with all imiiortant documents. The 
eommonest introductory lormuhe are ‘ In the name 
)f the Most Holy and tJndivided Trinity’ (c.f/., in 
he treaty betw(3en Charles the Simple and Henry 
. of Germany, 926, or in the Treaty of Vienna, 

) June 1815) and ‘ In the name of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ A more florid style is naturally observable 
in the treaty between Frederick ll. ami Ahii- 
Zakaria-Yahia, king of the Saracens of Tunisia, in 
231. 

‘In nomine Dei misericordis, migeratoria. Incipimug cum 
ude Dei nmximi et, invocatione illius prelaudata, petimus 
■roHperitatem. Laiia Deo, scieriti abscondita, future, extantia, 
ui eat eternug, pogt llnem omnia viventis.’ 

riie importance of the religious sanction made 
t long a moot point whether nations of diflerent 
eligiori.s could make valid treaties with each other 
a point, however, which Grotius deci<led in the 
Tiodern sense), or, again, whether it was obligatory 
>n all Christian nations to be leagued together 
against the inlidel. In modern times it is recog¬ 
nized that treaties are governed by natural law 
lone, and the religious element, either in the 
content or in the phra.seology of treaties, has 
naturally become much less discernible—to such a 
degree that the profession of Cliristian principles 
in the Holy Alliance (26th Sept. 1815) betM'een 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia makes a deep and 
ustifiahle impression of insincerity. 

In this remarkable alliance (the real object of which was antl- 
•evolutionary) the contracting parties ‘solemnly declare that 
the present Act has no other object than to publish in the face 
>f the whole world their fixed resolution, both in the adminis- 
,ration of their respective States and in their political relations 
with every other Government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of the Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, 
Christian Charity and Teace, which . . . must have an im- 
nediate Influence on the Councils of Princes and guide all their 
iteps as being the only means of consolidating human institu¬ 
tions and remedying their imperfections.’ 

t is sip^iiflcant that the pope was not invited to 
ioiri this alliance, and that Britain was prevented 

1 J. J. Schmauss, (7arpi«yum(;<;nfiu7n, Leipzig, 1780, ii. 1166. 

2 Phillipson, Termination of War, p. 208. 

3 R. J. Phillimore, Comm. li. 58. 

* Oakes and Mowat, Great European Treaties, p. 4 . 
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from doin^ so ‘ by the forms of the British 
constitution.’ ^ 

(c) Apart from professions of this sort, the actual 
protection of the reli<,dous freedom of peoples in¬ 
volved in a settlement by treaty has often formed 
the subject of special articles.^ 

An early and remarkable instance is in the treaty between 
Justinian and (^hosroes, in a.d. 6<U, in which a special article 
provided that (’hristians in Persia should enjoy freedom of 
worship, and on their own part should not attempt to make 
proselytes amon^ the Ma^d. In modern times the Treaty of 
Westphalia marked an advance in reli^dous toleration. The 
Treaty of Paris in recojfnizintf the conquest of Canada, 

made special provision for liberty to the new Roman Catholic 
subjects of the kin<? of Britain to follow their own relij^ious 
worship. The Treaty of Oliva in 1(360 (between Poland and 
Sweden) protected the co-reliKOonists of either power in the 
territory of the other. In lS(w, when Russia ceded Alaska to 
the United States, it was provifled that the civilized Inhahitants 
shotild not he interfered with in their relipfion. Arid in 1913, 
by the Treaty of Constantinople, Muslims resident in Bulj^arian 
territory were puaranteed the enjoyment of relijfious liberty, 
and the name of the sultan as khalif was to continue to be pro¬ 
nounced in their public prayers. ‘It is incumbent on the 
acquinnvr soverei^ to allow to the inhahitants of the annexed 
territory the free exercise of their religion when it is not in¬ 
compatible with pfood order and the fundamental dictates of 
morality. The ohliffatlon is not, of course, a lejjal one, but its 
sanction is rooted more deeply than that of positive enact¬ 
ments.'* 

Hence tlie neces.sity of actual stifuilations, such as 
those enumerated, is not usually felt. 

{d) Of more importance, as indicating moral 
progress, than professions relating to religious 
principles, or even than provisions for religious 
freedom, is the degree of solicitude shown by the 
contracting parties for the general interests of the 
peojtle. W. G. F. Phillimore* remarks that, 
except in the matter of religious toleration, the 
Treaty of Westphalia paid scant regard to the 
interests of the people. From 1648 to the recogni¬ 
tion of American independence in 1783 the cliief 
consideration in treaties is paid, as in older days, 
to the rights and interests of sovereigns and reign¬ 
ing families. In the next period, down to 18r)9, 
there is increased recognition of the rights of states. 
Still, by the General Act of the Congre.ss of Vienna, 
e.g., states and populations were traflicked in, with 
absolute disregard of the peoples concerned, who 
might as w'ell have been slaves or cattle. 

Since 18fi9‘little rejfard is paid to the supposed ri^hta and 
interests of individual 80 vereiR:n 8 or reljfnlnj? families, and a 
new principle has arisen, viz. the rights of nationalities.’® 

4. Conclusion. — Certain moral considerations 
which arise in connexion with treaty-making and 
treaty-breaking may be stated, though no solution 
is necessarily olfered of the questions involved. 

(n) The construing of treaties is a matter of 
equity. They are covenants boniK fidei, and are 
not therefore to he technically construed. 

• Discrimen actuum bonae lldel et stricti juris, quatonus ex 
jure CHt Romano, ad jus gentium non pertinet.’ ® The principle 
of the Diijrst, ‘ voluntatem potius quam verba spectari ]>lacuit,’ 
applies with especial force.' ‘There is no place for the refine¬ 
ments of the courts In the rough jurisprudence of nations.’ 

In antiquity a famous instance of the breach of 
this princijile was the murder of Hippias by 
Paches.® The classical example in modern writers, 
however, is the action of the French who, having 
destroyed the fortifications of Dunkirk in accord¬ 
ance with the Treaty of Utrecht, proceeded to 
construct a still stronger place at Mardick, a few 
miles away. The principle by which a provision 
may be ‘ extended ’ so as to include a case to which 
the same reason applies as applied to the case 


1 Oakes-Mowat, p. 84. 

a W. G. F. Phillimore, Three Centuries, pp. 66 f., 146 ; Phillip 
son, 0 /H'ar, p. 809. ^ . 

8 Phillipson, loc. cit. ^ Three Centuries, p. 14. 

B Ib. Doubts are already heino: expressed as to the per¬ 
manent value of this principle; cf. Sir A. W. Ward, Securities 

^’^s^roUus, d» Jure Belli ac Pads, ii. 16. 11; see E. J. 
Phillimore, Comrn. M. 79. 

7 219 o HalU, p. 006 . 

» Thuc'. iii. 34. 


originally envi.saged, or may he ‘restricted,’ so 
that an ally excludes the ajiplication of a provision 
to a case obviously imjuojier (as when, having 
promised to aid an ally in all its wars, it is asked 
to join in an unjust war)—this principle of exten¬ 
sive or restrictive interpretation assists contract¬ 
ing parties in adhering to the spirit rather than 
the letter of the treaty.^ 

{b) Since goverinnents are representatives of 
justice, morality, and religion, it is assumed® that 
a treaty containing an engagmnent to do or allow 
that which is contrary to morality or justice is 
invalid. ‘ Pacta, quae turpem causam continent, 
non sunt observanda.’® Since a large number of 
treaties are forcibly imposed on a conquered by a 
conquering state, it is obvious that this principle 
provi<les innumerable opportunities for dispute and 
iej)mliation, under the next heading. 

(c) How far is a treaty invalidated by the employ¬ 
ment of force on the part of one of the parties? 
To this it is generally agreed to answer that there 
is no force in the plea tliat one of the parties con¬ 
sented through fear, or in face of superior force, 
such a-s would invalidate a private confract, since 
such treaties are only a way of terminating war, 
which is entirely determined by force. ‘ No in¬ 
equality of advantage, no lesion, can invalidate a 
Treaty.’'* But it is equally clearly held that 
treachery or duress exerted against the representa¬ 
tive of a state amply iiistilies the reoiidiation of a 
treaty. The classical instance is Niipoleon’s ex¬ 
tortion of terms from Ferdinand vii. at Bayonne. 

(<^) Fraud is also clearly held to invalidate a 
treaty, for tlien there i.s no real freedom of consent 
on the part of the deceived party.The distinc¬ 
tion is sometimes a little delicate between positive 
fraud and suppressio veri. 

In the negotiations for the Webster-Ashburton Treaty (1842) 
Webster suppressed a map which was favourai)le to the British 
cause. The map could have been found, as Greville admitted, 
if the British authorities had caused proper search to be made, 
and Lord Ashburton agrees that he had no legal cause for com¬ 
plaint.® Yet it is to such coses as this that the remark of Hall t 
may be applied : ‘ It is recogniz.ed that there is an international 
morality distinct from law, violation of which gives no formal 
ground of complaint, however odious the action of the ill-doer 
may be.’ 

(e) The question of how far a party can liberate 
itself from obligations has been hrouglit into 
8]»ecial prominence by Germany’s rejiudiation of 
its pledge to Belgium in 1914. To the doctrine 
that ‘ necessity, when real and bona fide, overrides 
the obligation of the promise’ R. J. Flullimore® 
rei>lies : 

‘ It is manifest that the State, like the Individual, which takes 
advantage of every change of affairs to disengage itself from 
the otiligations of a solemn covenant, weakens the foundations 
of that good faith on which the peace of the world depends.’ 

So too Hall 

‘ Modern writers, it would seem, are more struck by the 
inq)ossi»>ility of looking at international contracts os peiqietu- 
allv binding, than by the necessity of insisting ujwn that good 
faith fietwecn States without w'hich the world has only before 
it the alternatives of armed Busjiense or open war, and they 
too often lay down canons of such perilous looseness, that if 
their doctrine is to be accepted, an unscrupulous State need 
never he in want of a plausible excuse for repudiating an in¬ 
convenient obligation.’ 

Pedants .such as tho.se on wdiom h>oderick the 
Great relied to justify his acts are to be found in 
all ages and countries. The Conference of London 
(1871) made the declaration : 

‘It is an essential principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, or 
modify the st qmlations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powe*^ by means of an amicable arrangement.’ 
This declaration, which was signed by all the 

1 R, J. Phillimore, Comm. ii. 96 f. 

2 Jb. ii. 64 and 111. ^ D 17 . it. xiv. 27. 4. 

4 R. J. Phillimore, Comm. ii. 68 ; cf. Phillipson, Termination 

of War, p. 162. 

8 IlalK, p. 342. 

« Crandall, Treaties, their Making and Enforcement, p. 14. 

7 p. 15. 8 Comm. ii. 100. * P. 366. 
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leading l^oners of Europe, was provoked by 
Riissijvs attempt to evade its obligations under 
the 'Treaty of Paris of 1856, on the ground that 
lapse of time liad ehanged the contlitions. Al¬ 
though no specific declaration to tlie same eflect 
apj)ears to be included in tlie covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the treaty with Germany, 
the case seems to be covered by article 16, which 
providers for the prevention or punishment of 
br(‘ach(‘s of covenant in general. 

(/) flow far does honour demand the interven¬ 
tion of one of the guarantors, in the case of a col¬ 
lect ive guarantee, when agreement is not reached 
between all parties?* Hiuntschli holds that each 
guarantor is bound to act separately in such a 
case. Lord Derby (in (connexion with the Luxem¬ 
burg Convention of 1807) held that honour (but 
not legal obligation) compelled each guarantor, in 
concert with the others, to maintain the engage¬ 
ments ; but that, if concerted action was not 
obtainable, then a guarantor w’ould have the right, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act. 
It is obvious that this dillieulty could be avoided 
by care in drafting, and that, unless Bluntschli’s 
view be accej)t(;d, the collective guarantee is not 
likely to be very valuable until w-e have rcache<l a 
higher code of international iionour than prevails 
at the j)res(mt time. 'Die covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint inter¬ 
vention obligatory on all its members. 

Litkraturb. — ^ V7’/(y/’7/7’r. — J. Diuiiont, Corps universal 
diplomatique, du droit drs gens, I’ariH, 1720-31, vol. i. p. 
xxxiv (T. ; A. E. Egijer, h'fndes hist, sur les (rait^^s publics chez 
Its Grccs et chez les llomnin.s'^, I’ariw, 1800 ; Dareinberg-Saglio, 
ii. 2 [181H5], 8.VV. ‘FotiaUia’ (A. WeLss) and ‘iMLjdus’ (C. 
L^crivain and G. Humbert); R. von Scala, Die Stantsver- 
trngt des Altcrtnins, Leipzig, 1898, i. ; C. Michel, Hecveil 
d’inscriptions qrocqiu's, Laris, 1S90-19()(); W. Dittenberger, 
3ylloye Inscriptionum Grcvraruin’^, Leipzig, 1898-1901 ('gOlO- 
); E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of Greek Histori¬ 
cal Inscriptions, rev. od., Oxforrl, 1901 ; E. Samter, art. 
‘Fetiales’in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. [I!M)9); C. Phillipson, The 
International Iaiiv and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
2 vola., London, 1911. 

Mf.D1.KVA I. AND MODERN — Besides the general 

treatises on international law from (Jrotiua onward ; T, Rymer, 
Foedera, 20 vols., London, 1704 -32; A General Collection of 
Treatys, Declarations of War, Manifestos, mid of Public Papers 
relating to Peace and War, 4 vols., do. 1732; Dumont, Corps 
iiniversel dij>loniatique, 8 vols., with SuppGrnent by .1. 
Barbeyrac and J. Ronsset, 5 vols., Amsterdam, 1731); G. F. de 
Martens, Recueil des trait^.s . . . des puissances et Hats de 
VEurope depuis 1761'^, 8 vols., Gottingen, 1817-1835, with the 
continuations ; G. de Garden, Uist. ^^nHale des traiUs de 
paix, 15 vols., Paj:^.s, 1848-87 ; R. J. Phillimore, Commentaries 
upon Infernation(k Law, London, 1864-01, vol. ii., ohs. vi.-ix.; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, TraiD^s de paix et de commerce . . . des 
chrHiens avec les Arahes de l'Afri<ive septentrionale au rnoycn 
doe, Paris, ISO.'i; S. B. Crandall, Treaties, their Making and 
Enforcement, New York, 1904; C. Phillipson, Termination of 
War and Treaties of Peace, London, 1910 ; W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Three Centuries of 'Treaties of Peace and their 'Teaching, do. 
1917 ; A. Oakes and R. B. Mowat, Great European 'Treaties 
of the Nineteenth Century, Oxford, 1918; Graham Bower, 
Treaties of Peace (Grotius Hoc. Papers, iii. [1918]); Sir A. W. 
Ward, Securities of f'ence, London, 1919. 

'The IIAoiJE ("ONFERKNCES. — ]. H. Choate, 'The Two Hague 
Copferenr.es, l.ondon, 1913 ; F. W. Holls, The Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague-, do. 191.''); P. Zorn, Die beiden Hanger 
Friedens-Kunferenzen von ISUO und 1007, Stntlgart, 1915 ; J. B. 
Scott, 'The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1800 and 
1907-, London, 1910. Gf. 11 ILL, 

TREES AND PLANTS.-i. Introductory.— 

All plants are sacred. 'This principle of tlie 
followers of Zoroaster lies at the root of all plant- 
lore, all trce-cults. All plants po.s.s(‘ss the gifts 
of immortality and health.^ The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramifications 
are traceable in different aspects and degrees from 
the tree of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest coticej)tions of the unity of life in nature, 
in the sense oi communion and fellowshij) with the 
divine centre and source of life. The oak of 
M arnre, (he ash Yggdrasil, the (iRherCih^ the oak 
of Dodona, the Ficus riiininnlis, the Hodlii-trees, 
niall, p. .390. 2 A’G’GMi. 606. 


the pine-cones, and the seven-branched candle* 
sti(.‘k, even the modern Christmas-tree with its 
lights and its fruit and its fillets, are instances of 
the vast area in folk-lore, tradition, and social 
custom which has been influenced by early rever- 
em‘e for the sacred tree. 

The sacred tree is thus dee])]y rooted in the 
primitive religious ideas of the human race. The 
spring, the rock, the tree are all visible manifesta¬ 
tions of the divine spirit. They are found associ¬ 
ated in the most ancient sanctuaries as different 
symbols of life ; and this life, in earth or water 
or tree, is one with human life. The same divine 
spirit lives and w'orks in all and manifests itself 
in eacli and all. The secret of religion is the 
recognition of this life as divine ; its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and worsliip which comes 
of this recognition. 

In the earliest stage the sacred tree is more than 
a symbol. It is instinct witli divine life, aglow 
witii divine light. It is at once the tree of life 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
'This animistic stage is traceable in folk-lore and 
myth, in traditional survivals in later ritual, and 
in savage cults in more recent and even modern 
times. In the history of religious development it 
lies behind the liistoric era. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this earliest stage. 

In tlie second stage the sacred tree is planted 
in holy ground. It is representative of the deity. 
It is dwelling-place of the deity. The priest- 
king is its champion, and is himself the embodi¬ 
ment or incarnation of the god.* It is as priest- 
king at Mamre that Abraham arms his trained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
eartli. Tt is an archaic survival in an archaic 
fragment (Gn D*'*^-). The cliampion of the tree- 
god must be loyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be consecrateil by tlie [ilanting of the sacred 
tree, tliough not always of tlie same tree. The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted under certain con¬ 
ditions the white p()|)lar and tlie ])lane. Abraham, 
the champion of the oak or terebinth of Mamre, 
planted a grove, i.c. a tamarisk, at IJeersheba. 
Agamemnon, as guardian of a sacred tree, and 
hirii.self enjoying the divine title dvdpQv and 
w'orshinped as a chthonian Zens in J^aconia, 
planted a plane-tree at Deljilii and another at 
Gafihym in Arcadia.** Tlie.se [)lantings are ex¬ 
amples of the second, or representative, stage of 
tree-w'orship. 

The third is the symbolic stage. The ‘grove,’ 
or as/it’?'dh, tlie common adjunct of the Canaanite 
shrine, is the most familiar example of tliis stage. 
It was a wooden |)illar, re[)resentative like the 
living tree of the deity, ‘the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it.’* 'There 
are traces of it in the sanctuaries at Samaria 
(2 K 13*^), at Betliel (23‘®), and even in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (23**). 

The dilTerentiation of the one deity into the 
gods many and lords many ’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic representation of the tree- 
god. The stump takes human shai)e. The 
Hermce, w’ooden or stone [lillars swelling towards 
the top, were crowned with the liead of Hermes. 
The rude ligure of Priapus as protector of gardens 
was of a similar character. The caduceus of 
Hermes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
al.so to his origin as a tree-god.* Silvanus is 
re})resented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a symbol. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pausanias 
1 A. B. Cook, CIR xvii. [1903] 277. 2 Jb. 

^ L. R. Farnell, ERE vi. 3979. 

^ O. SeyfFert, A Diet, of Classical Antiquities, ed. H. Nettle- 
ship and J. E. Sandys, Ijondon, 1904, pp. 2^ ( , 616; Mrfl. 
’’hilpot, The Sacred Tree, do. 1897, p. 76. 
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and Pliny is significant, that in ancient times the 
images of the gods were made of wood.^ And with 
the differentiation of the deity into the gods of the 
nations there came the dilferentiation of the tree 
into the trees sacred to the several gods. The oak 
was specially sacred to Zeus. The Ficus ruminalis 
of the Palatine was originally the sacred tree of 
Koine, though Juppiter was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Ilill.^ The cult, in early 
times as wide as the world, was narrowed when 
no sanctuary could be dedicated to Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the growth of his sacred 
laurel.^ 

Primitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and communion with the deity. 'I'he 
vestment of the worshijiper was the sheep-skin 
or the goat-skin specially sacred to the deity 
worshijiped, as the white robe of righteousness is 
the symbolic vestment of the Christian worshipper. 
This is generally traceable in theriomorphic cults, 
as in the Lupercalia. Put it is traceable also in 
tree-worship. The victor in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human representative of the 
tree-god. lie was decked with olive and crowned 
with a helmet filleted and crested with the twig 
of the sacred troe.^ The English Jack-in-the- 
tJreen of the old May-day sports and the Kentish 
Uolly-boy and Ivy-girl of the Shrove tide revels® 
are reminiscences of this worship. 

Sacrament and worship are closely linked to¬ 
gether. In the archaic tradition of Abraham 
(On 14^®) Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine ; and he was ‘ priest of the 
most high Ood’ (El Elyon). Sacramental com¬ 
munion with the deity is the essence of the 
mysteries, and the mysteries belong to the 
primitive stages of religion : ‘ I fasted ; I drank 
the kykeon ; t took from the basket.’ This was 
the touching of the sacra, the sacramental core of 
the mysteries of Eleusis. They were rites sacred 
to Dcmcter the Earth-Mother.® She is the 
Mountain-Mother {q.v.), the mother of the gods, 
repre.sented with her pillar-shrine, the pillar of her 
sacred tree. Slie may be compared not only with 
Isis, but with llathor and her sacred sy(;amore. 
Hathor nourished the wandering souls in the 
cemeteries of Egypt with food and drink. The 
Cretan Demeter in her mysteries nourished her 
mystics in life. The mysteries of Dionysus belong 
to the .same c3Hde of ideas. Dionysus combined in 
himself the rites of the beer-god 8abazios of Thrace 
and of the mystery-god Zagreus of Crete.The 
haoma of the Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
the ainbrosia of tlie Olympian gods, were all means 
of sacraimmtal communion, a partaking of the 
tree of life.*^ 

The sacred tree, instinct with the divine life, is 
vocal with the word and the will of the deity. A 
prominent feature of the Zeus-cult of Dodona was 
its oracle. ‘ And the giving of oracles was a 
chthonian prerogative.’® David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulberry-trees before he attacks the 
Philistines (2 S 5^’*). God called unto Moses from 
the midst of the bush in Horeb (Ex 3^“*). The 
sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
partake of the acorns of Zeus was to acouire 
wi.sdom and knowledge.^® The burning Dush 
points to the symliolic meaning of the seven- 
branched candlestick in the Temple. It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 37*'^'^*). The 
imagery of the rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Pranch growing out of his roots, the setting of 

1 Philpot, p. 32. 2 ih. p. 28. 

» Ib. p. 36. * CIR xvii. 274 f. 

5 vSee art. Shrove-tidb. 

6 J. E. Harrison, The Religion of Ancierxt Greece, London, 
l{)06, p. 48. 

7 Jb. p. 63. ® Philpot, pp. 122-127. 

» CIR xvii. 179. Philpot, p. 36. 
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the sevenfold gift of wi.sdom, is another illustration 
of the same truth (Is ID®; cf. liXX). And thi.s 
again illuminates the meaning of the tree of tlie 
knowledge of good and evil (Gn 2^'^). It is the 
oracle 01 the God of righteousness, as the seven 
lamps are ‘the eyes of the Lord . . . beholding 
the evil and the good’ (Ps 15®; cf. Zee 4^®, 2 
Ch 16®). The tree of knowledge is the oracle of 
religious and moral wisdom. 

2 . The animistic stage in tree-worship. —The 
tracing of this stage in its original simplicity is 
almost as elusive as animism itself. In pre¬ 
historic times it was already being ab.sorbed in 
higher religious conceptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and religious and ethical 
development of the human race. Jahweh ‘finally 
triumphed over the not by avoiding them, 

or by destroying them, but by ausorbing thom.’^ 
This is the principle in all religious development. 
I’he burning bush was not merely the oracle of 
Horeb; it was the dwclling-i)lace of Jahweh 
(Dt 33'®). The fable of tbe trees and the bramble 
king was spoken ‘ by the plain [oak or terebinth] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9®'‘^'). It 
is a survival of ancient religious conceptions, an 
apologue or parable familiar in early tree-worship. 
The story of the thistle and the cedar is another 
(2 K 14®).2 

‘Tree-worship pure and simple, where the tree is in all 
respects treated as a god, is altestt'd for Arabia ... in the 
case of the sacred date-palm at Nejran. It was adored at an 
annual feast, when it was all hung with fine (clothes and 
women's ornaments.' ^ 

The sacred erica in the temple of Isis at By bios 
was said to have grown round the body of Osiris. 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with myrrh. It represented the dead 
god. It is suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the draping of the ashcrah (2 K 23’).^ There 
are similar survivals in Greek ritual. Incense was 
burned and the tree was decked with fillets ami 
honoured with burnt olferings. Mrs. Philpot 
gives® an illustration of a fruit-tree dressed as 
Dionysus—another example of draping as part of 
this early ritual. Cook in his exhaustive mono¬ 
graph on the cult of the oak-Zeus® has traced it 
through all the earliest sanctuaries of the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Crete, and 
has given his conclusion as follows : 

‘Zeu8 was at each of these cult-centres conceived as a triple 
divinity (sky-god + water-god-fearth-god) dwelling in a sacred 
oak arid served by a priestly-king, who was regarded as an 
incarnatiorr of Zeus himself and whose duty it was to maintain 
the sun’s heat by magical means.' 7 

The Minotaur, the /Egean horns of consecration, 
and the axe® are also features in this ancient ritual. 

'riiis survey of the primitive cult is a key to the 
early worship of the sacred tree, not only in Celtic 
folk-lore and Gaulish sculpture, but in the sur¬ 
vivals of pagan worship. E. Clodd gives a study 
of the ‘primitive pagans’ of S. Nigeria which 
sums up the animistic conception of tree-worship. 

‘A recent traveller among the “primitive pagans" of 
Southern Nigeria reports this speech from a native : “Yes, we 
say, this is our life—the big tree. When any of us dies his 
Hi>irit does not go to another country, but into the big tree; 
and this is why w’e will not have it cut. When a man is sick, 
or a woman wants a child, we sacrifice to the big tree, and 
unless Oso'wo wants the sick man, our request is granted. 
Oso’wo lives in the sky, and is the Big God. When any of us 
dies away from this place, his spirit returns to the big tree.'"® 

Among the Hamitic tribcB the crude animism 
has developed into a sort of polytheism with one 
highest god, Waq.'® He is the big god of the big 
tree of Nigeria. 

1 ERE ii. 291b. 

2 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Edinburgh, 
1889, p. 126. 

3 lb. p. 169. 4 Ib. p. 176 n. 8 P. 31. 

GCIR xvii. I74fif., 268ff., 4()3ft. ; xviii. [1904] 76 ff., 325fl, 

360 ff. 

7 Ib. xvii. 403. » Ib. xviii. 86 

8 Animism, Ix)ndon, 1906, p. 74. lo ERE i. 66b. 
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The tree-cult of the al)ori^;iiial Africans is tc 
day largely associated Nvith ancestor - worship 
Trees planted round the graves of their ancestor 
acquire a sacred character. The great tree on th 
verandah of a dead man’s home becomes the shrin 
of his spirit. And it is iield that the highly 
developed tree-cult of tlie Ifereros is a direct oH 
shoot of ancestor-worship. One tree is hailed wit! 
the words: ‘ Ht)ly art thou, our ancestor.’^ Tli 
facts must be accepted, but the inference may b 
questioned. Tlie polytheism and tlic ancestor 
worslii[> are botli to be traced to the more primitiv 
forms of animism represented in /Kgean evideiic 
as tlie cult of the Great Spirit or the oak-Zeu.'i 
'Fhoy are both due to the principle of dillerentiatioi 
in tlie development of religious conceptions. 

' Anthropoinorphiam is in some cases precofled by therio 
morphiatn, but theriomorphism is never gmierateci out o: 
.ifithropoiuorphiam.’ 2 

AH life in primitive ages is one, and in its move 
ment inspires fear, not only the fear of Go<l, bu 
the ‘fear’ of Isaac (Gn It is Jacob wdn 

‘ aware by the fear of his father Isaac ’ (81®^). Aru 
Jacob by his wrestling attained the title of Lsrae 
(32^). Abraham was the priest-king of Mamre 
Melchizedok the priest-king of Salem. At Olympi? 
and nrobably at Dodona the challenge of tin. 
priest^ king gave rise to a regular athletic contest.* 
Minos a.s priest-king of Cnos.sus had a reign o 
limited duration. He was king for a period o 
nine years, when he w’ithdrew to the Idcean cave 
to hold converse with Zeus.'* Theseus, by lii.« 
victory over Minos under the guise of Taurus, 
succeeded to the sun-king’s rights as champion o 
the oak-Zeus.® Is it not evident that, behind anc 
prior to the hero-worship of Theseus and tlie venera 
tion for Israel, there is the ritual and there are the 
sacra of the deity, whether Zeus or El Elyon or 
Jahweh, the Great Spirit of primitive animi.sm ? 

3. The sacred plantation.— The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove is a farther step in the develop 
ment of tree-worship. The primitive priest-king 
does it as champion of the tree-.'^pirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar example of a sacred plantation (Gn 2®'-). 
The practice of primitive religion colours the lan¬ 
guage and imagery of poet and profdiet (cf. Nu 24*^-, 
Ps 104^®, Is 6H). The riddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual: 

‘Afireateagle , . . came unto Lebanon, and took the highest 
branch ol the cedar ; He cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of trafflek ; he set it in a city of 
merchants. He took also of the seed of the land . . . ; he 
placed it by great waters, and set it as a willow tree. And it 
grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature’ (Ezk 17^*^; 

cf. vv.2^r24). 

In Aegean art the living tree is represented soine- 
time.s singly, sometimes in group.s of three, or in 
groves. It is at times close to an altar, or even 
growing from it; in one case the goddess sits 
under it. The palm-tree, the fig, and the cypress 
are moat frequent; but the pine, the plane, and 
the vine also appear.® It may even spring from 
the hucrania, or ‘ horns of consecration,’ which 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the therio- 
morphic repre.sentation of the oak-Zeus. 

At Athens the original cult was that of the oak : 

‘ Nondum lauru8 erat; longoque decentia crine 
Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus.' 7 
There are in the Caryatides, or nut-maidens, traces 
of a nut-grove, the nuts themselves being known 
as the acorns of Zeus. Later, after this first stage 
of substitution, ‘ Zeus took over the olive.’ ® These 
^ERE 'x.m^. 2/fc. i. 673*. 

8 Cf. Ovid, Met. i. 446. * Od. xix. 179 ; Strabo, 476. 

» Cook, CIR xvil. 411. 

® ERE i, 142-144 ; cf. Cook, CIR xvii. 407. 

7 Ov. Met. i. 460 f.; cf. Cook, CIR xviii. 84 : Drymaa, Aegeus, 
Codrus. 

8 Cook, CIR xviii. 86. 


ddrjvai, or nurses of Zeus, gave their name to the 
city, and later to the goddess whose cult over- 
shadowed that of Zeus on the Acropolis.^ In the 
Academy at Athens there were twelve sacred olives 
in the precinct of Athene.^ Dernoter bad her 
.sacred oaks, and the boy who pronounced the 
Eleusinian formula at Athenian weddings, t^iryor 
KaKdy, -qvpov d/neivoPy was wreathed with oak and 
thorn.^ 'riiere wa.s a grove planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by tlie Pelasgians before they migrated 
from Thes.saly to Cnidus. And Ovid, telling the 
story of tlie judgment on Erysichtbon, speaks of 
the tree of Demeter as an oak, adorned with lilleta 
and tablets by tbe people.* 

These jilanting.s are wide-spread, and traceable 
to tlie earliest sites. Hercules planted two oaks 
at Heraclca Fontica in Ihthynia.® yEneas planted 
a huge oak-tree, lopped and decked as a tropliy, 
on the tomb of Mi‘zentiu8 the Etruscan. The 
crown of golden oak-leaves from Vulci implies 
that the Etruscan kings were representatives or 
ebampions of tbe oak-Zeus. The tree planted by 
zEm^as was itself identibed with the king: ‘ mani- 
hu.sque meis Mezentius hie est.’* The identifica¬ 
tion of tree, god, and king is general. Romulus 
and Kemus were worshiiiped in the Cornitium 
under a sapling planted from the Fictis rtiminalis 
on the Palatine. The Bodlii-tree of Anuradhapura, 
long the < apital of (Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa—a branch of the original 
Hodhi-tree, at Gaya in India.’ The sanctuary of 
'Uzza at Nahla near Mecca consisted of three 
trees®—anotlier link with the wide-spread cult of 
a triple tree-god, as sky-god, water-god, and earth- 
god in one. 

The ciiain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West; the triple-headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
cross-legged on their throne as in India, point to 
clo.ser contact with the neolithic ago than even 
Greece and Syria. Tbe sacred Hint of tbe temple 
of Jupiter Eeretrius on tbe Canitoline Hill at Rome, 
tbe ‘antiquum Jovis signum,' the home of Jupiter 
^.apis, has been regarded as an unhafted neolithic 
;elt, pre.served among the aborigines of Latium 
rom an immemorial past.® 

The sacred tree, the sacred plantation, was the 
leat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for council ‘ in aesculeto.’ The senate 
>f the Galatian Celts met at a place called ^ipvv4- 
fxerosy doubtless .sacred to their national cult: 
eXroi a^fiovai fxh Ala, dyaXpLO. dk At6$ KeXriKbv vxj/rjXi^ 
Deborah the jirophetess ‘ dwelt under the 
mlm tree of Deborali, . . . and the children of 
\srael came up to her for judgment’ (Jg 4®; cf. 

. S 22®, Jg 6“). In 458 B.C. the Roman envoys 
were sent to comjilain that the AEqui had broken 
. treaty concluded in 459. They were bidden to 
nako their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas under the shadow of whose branches the 
ACquian commander had his quarters.The 
rcetorium under the sacred oak is certainly a 
rimitive trait. 

A sacred rowan-tree in Ireland derived its origin 
rom the rowan of Duhhros, the Black Forest, in 

Sligo. 

The tree had g;rown from a quicken-berry dropped by the 
'uatha D 6 Danann, who had brought it from the Land of 
romise. It waa guarded by a giant named Searbhan, who could 
nly be slain by three blows rrom his own club, and had a single 
road fiery eye in thr uiddle of his black forehead. He was 
vercome by Diarmail, the culture-hero of Irish folk-lore.is He 

1 Cook, CIR xviii. 86 . a ERE i. 69*. 

3 CIR xviii. 84. 

4 Ih. p. 76 ; Ov. Met. viii. 738 ff. 8 / 6 . p, 79 . 

« Verg. /fin. xi. 6-16; CIR xviii. 362. 

T ERE I 5m. 8 / 6 . 1.660b. 

9 CIR xviii. 866. 

JO Max. Tyr., Dissert, viii. 8 ; cf. CIR xviii. 79, 369. 

H Livy, iii. 25. Ja ciR xviii. 'm, 

Khys, Celtic Heathendoiri^y p. 366 ff. 
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dwelt In a hvit among the branches and was so great a magician 
that he could not be killed by fire, water, or weapons of war. 

Here again there is the sacred tree, the fierce-eyed 
guardian, trit)ly inviolate, the challenge, and the 
contest so frequently met with in the legends of 
the sacred grove. And in Danu (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother of the Tuatha D6 Danann, is 
there not a link with the Demeter of Greek myth, 
and in the name itself an echo of tlie Adv (acc. Aav) 
of the oak-Zeus, and of Jana, Diana, Artemis on 
the slope of the Aventine? She is the earth- 
goddess, the Dea Dia of the Romans, tlie Dan of 
the Dorian Greeks : ol yd,p Awpcets y^v 5dv \4yovaL 

Kal dlay.^ 

4. The sacred stump.—The Lion Gate at Mycenm 
is one of the earliest aniconic representations of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The pillar of which 
the lions are the supporters tapers downwards like 
the ancient Herm.^ The subject has been very 
fully treated in art. Poles and Posts ; but some 
further links may bo noted. 

The pillar-shrine of Cnossus with its sacred 
doves is recognized by Cook as a ‘ conventionalised 
but still aniconic form of a triple tree-Zeus.’® The 
Lydian cult of Zeus da-KpaToi was connected with 
the oak. A coin of Halicarnassus represents him 
‘ as a bearded god crowned with rays and standing 
between two oak-trees, on each of which is a bird.’ ^ 
In the same city there was a cult of Aphrodite 
daKpaLa. This cult gave its name to the city of 
Aphrodisias. 

The (’.oins of thia city ‘ show the leafless trunk of a tree with 
three branches. Sometimes the three branches rise separately 
from an enclosure of trellis work. Sometimes they spring from 
a single trunk, on either side of w hich is a naked man wearing 
a Phrygian cap : the one on the left wields a double-axe; the 
one on the right kneels or runs away, turning his back upon the 
tree [a feature still preserved in folk-lore]. Sometimes . . . 
the tree is flanked by two lighted altars.’® 

The priest of the Cappadocian cult of Bellona at 
Rome 18 represented with a branch in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the otlier—a further 
link with the oak-cult of Crete.® 

Amid the early rites of Etruria and tlie sacra of 
Rome there are further a.ssociations with this cult. 
Hermes is represented in a fragment of Aristo¬ 
phanes as rpiK^(f>a\os ; so also is Janus on a coin of 
Hadrian.'’’ Janus is also repre.sented wdth a spear ; 
and his title Quirinus is understood in reference to 
the oak-gwl. The Sabine curis, the oaken spear, 
the Quirites, the men of the oaken spear, are thus 
related to Janus Quirinus or Jupiter (Quirinus.® 
The spear is a variation of the sacred stump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, sceptre, or 


spear. 

The trixylon aHsociated w ith Juno Sororia and Janus Curiatlus 
is a symbol of this triple Jatius. It consisted of two vertical 
beams and a cross-bar, the rude form of a cross. The ‘yoke’ 
under which the confjuered were forced to march was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus Ouirinus. 
The door-posts (jantue) were sacred to him, os the threshold 
was to the Elarth-Mother.i* 

The sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts in 
Hebrew ritual (Ex 12^, Ezk 45‘®) and the shaking 
of the threshold in the vision of Isaiah (Is 6'* RV) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas—the 
sacredness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity. 

The caduceus is another variation of the sacred 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the central 
shoot forming the handle, the two side shoots being 
folded back into a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in the folk-lore of the West. It is not lucky 
to burn it. Judas hanged himself from an elder- 
bush. The lituus of the augur is another variation 


1 Etymologieon Magnum, 
60. 8; CIR xvli. 177. 

2 SeyfTert, pp. 60, 286. 

* Ib. 416. 

6 Seyffert, p. 96. 

8 Ib. pp. 869, 873. 


1. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1816, p. 

8 CIR xvii. 407. 
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7 CIR xviii. 867, n. 19. 

» Ib. p. 369. 


of the sacred rod. So also the mysterious twisted 
rods used in what is probably a funeral procession 
in the decoration of Etruscan tombs at Norchia 
and Tarquinii.^ In the fresco at Tarquinii, wliilo 
most of the figures have the twisted rod, ‘the 
symbol of tlie Etruscan Hades,’ one of the leading 
figures has the lituus, and jirominent among these 
is the hammer borne aloft, ‘ a frequent emblem of 
supernatural power.’^ The figure of the god with 
the hammer is frequently met with on Celtic 
monuments.® The Y cross with its mystic Pytha¬ 
gorean meaning has also some ancient link with 
thc.se E:truscan rods.* A hazel-twig of this shape 
is in use as the divining-rod for tracing water. 

The Etruscan lucumones, or kings, were repre¬ 
sentatives of Jupiter. Their crown was of golden 
oak-leaves, with acorns, gems, and fillets. Tliey 
acted as vice-gerents of the oak-god. Their golden 
bulla was the svmbol of the sun-god—another link 
with the oak-Aeus. They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and were preceded by the lictor bearing the 
axe with the bundle of rods. Cook suggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute for the trees 
of the tree-god.® These were all part of the royal 
insignia of the ancient king. Is it not possible to 
trace the origin of the Ehiglish regalia to the same 
source ? 

In the Inventory of 1649 are enumerated the ' larj^e staff with 
a dove on the top, formerly thought to be all gold, but upon 
trial . . . found to be the lower part wood within and silver- 
gilt without’; the ‘ small stafT with a fleure de luce on the top 
. . . found to be iron within and silver-gilt without’; ‘one 
staff of black and white ivory with a dove on the top ’; and the 
two sceptres, one with the cross, and one with the Jove.® 
These are all symbols of authority, such as are 
found in the sacra of the ancient races of Europe. 
The sceptre with the cross, the wooden rod with 
the dove, the rod with the ‘ lleure de luce’ may be 
compared with the tau-cross, the blossoming stump, 
and the dove-pillars of the Etruscan and Aegean 
cults. The rods laid up before the Lord in the 
tent, ‘one for each father’s house’ (Nu 17^ RV), 

‘ twelve rods,’ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v.®) 
point to similar associations on Semitic soil. And 
the cro.ss with its spolia opima was the most 
honoured sign of Jupiter P'eretrius at Rome. The 
feretrum, from which he took his name, was the 
lopped trunk of the ancient oak, venerated by 
the shepherds of old, forming a wooden cross to 
which votive armour was attached.^ The cross in 
the folk-lore of Rome was a sign of the primitive 
oak-cult—a token of the presence of the oak-king, 
a shrine for the offering of the trophy of right to 
the oak-{^od.® Was Pilate altogether unconscious 
of this when he said : ‘ What I have written I have 
written’(Jn 19^^)? And was St. Paul too in his 
‘ foolishness of preaching,’ and in his witness to the 
power of the Cross and of Christ crucified, un¬ 
conscious of the other tradition of the power of the 
cross, when he wrote : 

‘ Unto the Jews a stumbliiif^block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God ’ 
(1 Co r-af-)? 

5. Trees many and gods many.— The .sacred tree 
signified univer.sally in primitive ages the presence 
of the deity. The one tree with its nursery-grove 
was the shrine of the one God. But east and west, 
in hill or in valley, in north aspect or in south, the 
tree varied.® And, as the tree varied in species, 
the god varied in name. Tlien the tree and the 
god of the clan grew to be the tree and the god of 

1 G. Dennis, 2'he Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, 
1848, i. 253. 

•■i Ib. pp. 810-312. 

3 G. Grupp, Kultur der alien Kelten und Qermanen, Munich, 
1905, p. 164 f. 

4 Dennis, i. 263. ® CIR xviii. 861 f. 

« W. H. Stacpoole, The Coronation Regalia, Ix)ndon, 1911, 
p. 83 . 

7 CIR xviii. 364 f. 8 Verg. x. 423, xi. 16 f. 

» Verg. Georg, ii. 109-113. 
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tfie district, and in turn the tree and god of tir 
nation. The parable of the bramble king (Jg 9®“^* 
is true to fact. I'he olive, the lig, tlie vine hac 
established their fame and their rule; they \vouk 
not submit to another ; the bramble had ambition 
to riv’^al even the cedar of Lebanon. 

Trees many led on to gods many.^ d’he oak 
Zeus at Atliens took over the olive. Apollo re 
maincd true to his sacred laurel. This develoj)meii 
is most marked in Gieek art and Homan verse: 

‘ ropulus Aleidao gratisRima, vitiR laccho, 

Forniosae inyrtuH Veneri, sualaurea I’hoebo.’* 

The Semitic n.ations stand apart from this tendency 
to assign a particular tree to a ])artieular god,^ 
whethi'r from reaction to monotheism or from ad- 
herence to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacred trees in 
great number, but they were all sacred to one god 
localized in village, clan, or nation. In India each 
liuddha had his own tree, and (iautama himself, 
after having })assed through 411 incarnations as a 
tree-.spirit, eventually found wisdom under the 
sacred tree of Brahma, the />//?o/-tree, or Ficus 
rc.I iqiosn.^ 

'this triumph of the gods over the nations and 
the conseqiK'.nt interlacing of the tree-cults, some¬ 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resulted in certain cases in the distinction between 
tre(5-gods and tree-demons. As the jinn or genii 
of the Arabs were gods out of touch with imm, 
outlaws, dehumanized, ‘abominations of Moaband 
Ammon,’so the wood-demons of the German forest 
or the Polynesian islanders were the foes and the 
dread of their conquerors—or their neigfibours. 
And in the controversy betw'een the 8iifq>orters of 
ancestor-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spirit 
this wide-sftread belief in w’ood-domons and unlucky 
trees is in favour of the latter. In an age wlnm 
‘every valley had its king,’® and every hill its 
shrine and its sacred tree, as in these islands in 
Celtic times, and when feuds were frequent between 
(4an and clan, the jealousy of the clan wouhl 
separate between god and god, and between tree 
and tree, and j)eopie the forest-clad hills with 
every form of terror and danger. The only bond 
of safety w'as in the nation’s god and in the king 
as the champion of his rights. All around was 
danger and death : ‘ for I the Lord thy God am a 
'ealous God’ (Ex 20®; cf. 2 Co IP). This is the 
anguage of religion, not the language of ancestor- 
wor.ship ; and it may be traced in tree-worship and 
demon-lore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stricken oak might be the mes¬ 
senger of misfortune : 

‘ De coclo tactaa memini praediccre qiiercns.’« 

The Abors in Assam regarded the rubber-tree as 
the abode of twH) malignant spirits; another 
haunted the i)lantain and stinging-nettle.^ The 
satyrs and devils of the OT, the jinn of the 
Arabian stories, the centaurs and cyclops, fauns 
and dryads of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maiden.s, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
chfttel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world.® The Neraides of Macedonian folk-lore 
are tree-spirits. It is not well to lie down in the 
shade of a tree, for it is there that the tree- 
demons appear. At this day the country-folk 
avoid esnecnally the plane, the poplar, and the 
fig-tree, for these are favourite haunts of fairies.® 

1 Verjf. Georq. ii. 116 f. 2 Verg. Eel. vil. 61 f. 

3 Philpot, p. 39. lb. p. 14. 

8 C. I. Elton, Origina of English Ilisiory'^, London, 1890, 
p. 238. 

e Verg. Eel. i. 17. 7 ERE i. 88*. 
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In Ireland ghosts and apparitions haunt isolated 
thorn-bushes.^ To call up the Tolcarne troll near 
Newlyn, an incantation was necessary, and three 
dried leaves must be Imld in tlie hand, ‘ one of the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of the thorn.’® 

‘Sin>? Oak, and Ash, and Thom, g-ood Sirs, 

(All of a Midsiunmer morn) ! 

Enifland shall bide till Jiid^nnent Tide, 

By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn ! '3 
The creation myth of the Tanganarin natives in 
Australia holds that Punjil fashioned man out of 
the hark of a tree. Another tree w^as tahii, and 
haunted hy a hat; the tabu wois broken ; the t ree 
wa,s violated ; the bat flew away, and death caim; 
into the wmrld.* Daphne is the name both of tlie 
laurel and of the spirit within it. The numen of a 
palm-tree is not called d’amar, hut Ba'al Tamar. 
The former concej)tion is Indo-European, the latter 
Semitic. 

‘ The Indo-European could never free himself from the identi¬ 
fication of his gods with nature. . . . The Semite, on the 
other hand, was aecnstomed from the earliest times to dis- 
tuiK'nish between the objetd and its ba'al.'^ 

Among the nymphs w'ere Philyra, tlie linden, 
Ivlnra, the pomegranate, Helikc, the willow', and 
Da{)hne, the laurel. Mrs. Philpot notes : 

‘In later times an attempt was made in some cases [^.q., 
Daphne in Laurjim, rx)tis in fjOtum, Dryope in Arhoreml^ to 
ex|>lain the connection hy metamorphosis . . . but it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that this was an inversion of the primitive 
nexu0,'7 

Idle cla.s.sic passages for tlie oak of Dodona are 
Horn. 0(/. xiv. 327 f., xix. 29f> f. In Horn. fl. xvi. 
233 f. the oracle is mentioned ; Vergil refers to it 
in Georg, ii. 15 f. Tlieoak was also .sacred to Ceres 
before harvest worship must be rendered to her, 
,nd the w orshipper must be crow ned wdth a wreath 
f oak.® ddie willow is as.sociated with Hera 
%t Samos, and with Artemis at Sparta. Artemis 
ivas the goddess of the nut-tree and the cedar in 
Arcadia, of the laurel and the myrtle in Laconia.*® 
The laurel is sacred to Ajiollo ; the priest-king 
Aniiis is guardian of the tree and 1 he shnne.*^ ddie 
live is specially connected with the cult of Athene 
t Athens. The pine is associated with Pan and 
ilvanus, the cedar with the Accadian deity Ka, the 
lycamore with the Egyptian godde.ss Niiit (llathor). 
The cypress was sacred among the Persians, and in 
he West, together with the jioplar, it belongs to 
he chthonian deities. The vine and tlie ivy were 
losely connected with the rites of Dionysus.*® The 
ash and the elm appear in Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the lirst w’oman (Embla), 
and the ash Yggdrasil is connected with the court 
d the gods.*® 

Celtic folk-lore has many points of contact with 
he ancient oak-cult of the Mediterranean area, 
with variations due to local developments under 
northern conditions. The dpurofxos of Dodona, the 
aiyeLpordfxoi, or jioplar-fcllcrs, at Athens, the klj- 
(rorbfjLoi at Phlins,*^ liave their representative in the 
-ree-felling god Esns on the Paris monument.*® 
The ancient axe-ritual of Dodona, Crete, and 
Etruria appears in the sculptures of Sucellos and 
"'ther deities in Celtic lands.** On the Trier momi- 
iient tlie deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
hree cranes. The 'Farvos trigaranus, the bull, 
jefore the oak-tree, with two cranes on the back 
,nd one between the horns, is another variation of 
he Paris altar.*^ 

* W. Y. Evans Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, 
xford, 1911, p. 70. 

lb. p. 176. 

8 Riulvard Kipling, Puck of Pook's Uill, London, 1906, p 32. 

* ERE i. 34, 36*, li. 36^, 46^ 6 p. 285. 

« Ovid, Met. i. 452, ix. 346, 860-893. 

7 P. 69 f. 8 Ovid, Met. viii. 741-713 
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The cult of Cernuniius another link. 

He is represented in tlie Cluny Museum with slab’s 
horns, the ring on eaeii horn referring to the sun.^ 
In the silver bowl from Gundestrap in Denmark he 
is cross-legged, Thiddlia-like, with stag’s horns, 
and on his right a stag and a bull.‘‘^ In a wax 
tablet at Pesth he is called Jui)iter Cernenus; on 
a Kheims monument he is with a stag and an ox, 
and at Saintes with several bucrania. The presence 
of the sun-wheel in Paris, and the bull-masks at 
Saintes, point to bis original identity with tin; 
Zeus of Oete. In one case he is represented with 
a chain.His name is almost certairdy connected 
with the horns. In folk-lore he inobably surviv(;s 
in Windsor 1^'orest as Herne the Ilunter, wdio walks 
‘ round about an oak, with pjrcat rajjf^’d horns ; 

And there he hlaete the trees, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner.' ^ 

It is not urdikely that the Horn-damiers of Abbots 
Bromley in Stallordshire commemorate some early 
pagan rite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Cernunnus. Bagot’s Park is a celebrated oak- 
forest. The village-games in old times took place 
round the Beggar’s Oak. Thougdi now held early 
in September, in Robert Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took }»lace about Christmas. The dancers wore 
stag-horns (reindeer, kept in the cdiurch). It is 
noteworthy that the Pesth tablet of Jupiter 
C(nnenus has also an echo in a modern dance—a 
horned ligure among the mummers of Mohacs on 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a rain-god. On the Lycacan mountain of 
Arcadia was a shrine sacred to Zeus, in which yvas 
a spring to which the priest went in time of 
drought. He touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapour would rise and spread in 
fruitful showers over the land. In Brittany the 
fourdain of Barantin in the Forest of Br^cilien 
served the same pur[)Ose. Water was thrown on a 
slab near the s[)ring, and rain would then fall in 
abundance, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-hero, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree. Rhys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, the slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus.’ There is a 
similar story connected with the Snowdonian tarn 
Dulyn, the Black Lake, where the slab was called 
the Red Altar.'* There is also in the moorlands of 
Stallordshire, near Ipstones, a strong spring over¬ 
shadowed with oak and mountain-ash long known 
as the Thundering Well. The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among tlie sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zeus as rain-god. Within the last few 
years a Celtic chambered tomb has been dis¬ 
covered within a short distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Ireland. 
In the parish of Borrisokanc, Co. Tipperary, there 
was in 1833 a huge ash called the Big ‘ Bell ’ tree.® 
The name is derived from the word ‘ Billa,’ which 
occurs in Magbile, ‘ the plain of the old tree,’ the 
resent Moville.'^ This name has been connected 
y Windisch with bile or ‘ Beli,’ king of Hades, 
the consort of Danu. This Beli represents Cronos 
in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that the Big ‘Bell’ trees of Irish folk-lore were 
ash-trees sacred to the Celtic Cronos.® The ash 
was also sacred to the Celtic Silvanus: ‘ Silvane 
sacra semicluse fraxino.’ He presided over wood¬ 
lands, clearings, and gardens.® 

1 Gnipp. p. 164. n>. p. 2S8. 8 Jh. p. 164. 

4 Shakegpeare, The Merry of Windsor, iv. iv. ‘ZO. 

» Rhys, Celtic Heathendom'^, p. 183 ff. 

6 W. G. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, vol. ii. pp. 165-100. 

7 The Mariyrology of Gorman, ed. Whitley Stokes (Henry 
Bradshaw Soc. Publications, ix.), London, 1895, p. 319. 

8 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 678. ^ I'o- p. 66. 


The white-thorn has also its sacred associations. 

It is unlucky to cut it down. A ‘lone thorn’ is 
regarded wdth special veneration. Christianity 
took over its sanctity. The Ciown of Thorns was 
.said to have been made of wliitii-thorn. An old 
thorn near Tinahely, (’o. Wicklow, is still called 
‘ Skeagh Ihnlrig,’ or ‘ Patrick’s book.’ In Britain 
‘the holy thorn’ of Glastonbury has similar vener¬ 
able associations. The hazel aj)pcais in Irish 
rotnance as the tree of knowledge. The yew among 
the Druids was a symbol of immortality.^ Celtic 
folk-hue has many other traditions of tree-w’orship. 
The lirst man s[)rang from an alder, the lirst 
woman from a mountain-ash. The berries of the 
rowan are a charm against all disease. There are 
also trees which were inauguration trees. One, an 
ohl .sycamore in Coolleinoneen in the parish of 
Killadown, is called ‘the lioney-tree.’ A tr(;e in 
the })arish of Kilmactaign is called ‘ the fern-tree,’ 
i.e. the alder. 

6 . Tree-offerings and tree-rites. The cult of 
the sacred tree liad its otlerings and its rites. 
There are (;ycn survivals of the ollering of the 
highest sacrilices. The natives of the V indhyan 
uplands of India until lately ollcred human sacri¬ 
lices to trees." In the animistic wmrshipof the Ainus 
the worship is vocal.^ At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the bear is set up on a pole, 
called ‘ the pole for sending away,’ and the skulls 
of the other animals which arc hung up wdth it are 
called ‘divine preservms’ and are at times wor¬ 
shipped.^ This is a link with the biicrania which 
form .so integral a })art in the sacrificial tokens of 
Aryan worsliij). Plutarch states that Theseus on 
his return from (’rete put in at 1 )elos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labyrinth. 

‘ He danced it round the altar Keraton which was built 
entirely of the left-side horns of beasts.’^ 

This was known as the ‘ crane dance,’ and is cer¬ 
tainly in some way as.sociated w ith the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god ISucellos or Ksus wdth his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvos trigaranus of the Paris 
monument.® A note in Langliorne’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commonly flies in the ligure 
of a circle, wdii(di together with the swastika, or 
conventional labyrinth sign, is symbolic of tlui sun- 
cult. The dance, round the May-pole and the Jack- 
in-the-Green festivities within our own memory in 
May Fair, London, are survivals of the same rites. 

The grilhns in Assyria and in Asia, in their atti¬ 
tude of ilevotion,'^ have their counterpart in the 
vision of the Temple in Ezekiel: 

‘ And it waa made with cherubima and palm trees, so that a 
palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub ’(41iw). 

In a Mexican MS the tree breaks into two brandies 
in the shape of a tau-cross, each branch w ith three 
blossoms; the tree is surmounted by a parrot, and 
is supported by two men, standing, each with his 
right liand raised in the attitude of devotion.® 

Trees w'ore hung with votive oflerings. In India 
the sacred banyan-tree is represented with six 
elephants in the act of w’orship.® In Egypt it is 
the sycamore wdth jars and fruit, and the wor¬ 
shipper before it has the right hand raised.Else¬ 
where it is a tree sacred to Artemis, hung with the 
weapons of the chase.Wreaths were worn and 
garlands were carried in various (jlreek rites ; and 
this use of wTeaths points to some analogy with 
tree-w'orahip in the two pillars before the Temple 
at Jerusalem.Robertson Smith gives a coin 
from Paphos wdth similar detached pillars before a 
tem[)le, each surmounted above the cornice by a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrine of Crete. W hether 

1 Grupp, p. 145. - ERby\. 3 , 5 b. 3 yf;, p. 248’'. 

4/6. p. 250b. 

® Pint. Lives, tr. J. and W. lian^borne, new ed., London, 
1823, i. 65. 

Grupp, p. 165. 7 Philpot, p. 6 . ” / 6 . p. 17 , fig, 9. 

I* lb. p. 42. Ib. p. 44. lb. p. 45. 

W. R. Smith, p. 469. 
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they were candleHticks or not, they were wreathei 
in pomegranates.^ On lh(^ eastern gateway of tin 
Buddliist tope at Sanchi tlm sacred tree la repre 
aented witli worsliippeis. It divides into two inai'^ 
branches, like tliat in Mexi(!o, and there are tw 
smaller trees, one on either side. The central trei 
is being wreathed in garlands.The Bodhi-treeo 
Kanakaimini breaks into three branches and is als'^ 
hung with festoons.* This custom still survives i 
the West. Rhys has collected recent evidenc( 
from Glamorganshire of holy wells overshadowec 
by tiiorn or otlier trees, on which rags wer 
fastened.^ And the present writer some thii'k 
years ago saw a bnsli hung with red rags in one o 
the islands of Aran oil’ Galway. It is one of th 
last relics of the cult of the sacred tree, like th 
practice of ‘ touching wood ’ to avert a change o 
‘ luck,’ still in use in this country. 

The tree is also a trophy of victory. As late a; 
the 4th cent, of the Christian era a pear-tree ai 
Auxerre was hung with trophies of the chase am 
venerated as a god.® The ‘ IStock-im-Fd.sen ’ in th 
centre of Vienna is the stump of a sacred larch 
now studded and bound in iron, the last remain 
of trophies with which it was originally hung 
The Irmensul had a similar origin.'^ Komuhr 
celebrated his victory over the Cmninenses by hi: 
institution of the spolia opima in honour of Jupi 
ter Re re trills ; 

‘ IIo cut down a great oak that grew in the camp, and hewee 
it Into the figure of a trophy : to this he fastened Acron’j 
whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form. Then hi 
put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel on hi; 
head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the song of 
victory before his troops. . . . This procession was the origin 
and mould of future triumphs.’? 

The 6th cent. Gallican poet Venantius Fortunatns, 
author of the Vexilla repis, who lived when the 
lionour of the sacred tree wa.s still more familiar 
to the Gauls than the shame of the Cross, lifts up 
the old faith in his great hymn of the Passion : 

‘ Pange lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis 

Et super crucis tropaoo die triumphuin nobilem, 

Qualiter redemptor orbis immolatus vicerit. 

Orux fidelis inter omnes arbor una nobilis 

Nulla tamen silva profert fronde, flore, germlne : 

Dulce lignum dulci clavo dulce i>ondu 8 sustinens.’S 

7. The tree of life. —The sacred tree was the 
source and the sustenance of life. Worship, sacra¬ 
ment, and mystic charm are closely linked together. 
The 507/m-plant, the Iranian haonui, is t he sacred 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
ambrosia of the Greek world.® The Vedic amfia 
or soma had in it the principle of life and was with¬ 
held from ordinary men : it was, however, to be 
taken by the initiated.*® 

In Sjiarta, in early times, the dead were laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive. In 
the forest land of northern Europe hollowed oaks 
were used in the burial of the dead.** The practice 
among the Oddfellows of each member dropping a 
sprig of sweet herbs on the coflin in the grave is a 
survival of the same early rites. In Abyssinia the 
branches and twigs of the ghost-tree are used by 
the pagan Kunamas as a protection against sor¬ 
cery and as charms and amulets at childbirth and 
death.** In Babylonia the idea is more strictly 
defined. The god Nin-gish-zida is ‘ master of the 
tree of life.’ ** In time of drought the priest of the 
Lyesean Zeus let down an oak-branch to the sur- 

I 9*- 2 Ch a philpot, p. 16, fig, 8 , 
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face of the water.* Codrus, when he devoted hia 
life to his country, dressed as a woodman. Cook 
notes: 

‘ If the last of the Athenian kings on so solemn an occasion 
appeared as an oak-cutter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the ancient ritual costume 
of an oak-king.’ 

The cult of the sacred tree embraces the highest 
rites in life and in death. The rite of tree- 
marriage in India in its surviving forms is mainly 
conventional.* The idea of reincarnation may in 
some cases exi)lain it, but the rites seem to ])oint 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agariil, a 
Dravidian tribe of Gliota Nagjair, have a special 
regard for tiie 5d/-tree, which is used at their 
marriages.* The bali, or totem, system prohibited 
marriage between those who have the same totem. 
Among the Marathas the devaks, or marria<re- 
guardians, though they no longer form a bar to the 
union of two worsliijiiicrs of one devak^ still have 
some share in the marriage-rite. 

‘ The devak is usually some common tree such as the bel, fig 
banyan, or the sanii. In its commonest form it is the leaves of 
five trees, of which one, os the original devak of tlie section, is 
held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly at the time of 
marriage.’^ 

It has already been suggested that in primitive 
ages every valley, as Elton says, had its own king. 
Each king would be the champion and ])riest of the 
sacred tree, and this tree as indwelt by tlie divine 
spirit would be .sacramentally united in all rites of 
initiation or other social sacra with the tribe or 
clan. The five leaves represent a jieiitapolis, or 
La*oup of live states, one or other, as in ancient 
Rome,® choosing the common priest-king of the 
live, preference therefore being given to the leaf 
which represented his sacred tree. Similar customs 
banning all marriage within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of S. Africa. 
The mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem. 

Again, it would appear that the root idea in the 
animistic cult of the sacred tree is religion rather 
than toteniism or ancestor-worship; these are 
perhaps only relics of the juimitive age—results of 
anthropomorphic development and dillerentiatioii, 
degenerate conceptions of the earlier animistic 


principle of the unity of the divine .spirit of life. 
The mistletoe-bough in the Christmas fea.st a 


and 


kissing under the mistletoe’ are relics not only of 
the oak-cult of the Druids, but of its connexion 
with primitive marriage-rites. This cult rests on 
the authority of Pliny,® and the special virtues 
ascribed to mistletoe are also referred to by him. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the nii.stietoe, 
^vhich give support to Erazer’s conjecture ‘that 
die sun’s lire was regarded as an emanation of the 
mistletoe.’® Cook bases his argument on the cult 
□£"1^405 'AwdXXujy at Ixiae in Rhodes, a town named 
after the mistletoe. The cult is not definitely 
"eferred to in connexion with the oak, but ‘it is 
uobable, because the Rhodians regarded the oak 
a.s the sun-god’s tree.’ In tlie story of the punisli- 
ment of Ixion there is, he suggests, another link 
between the mistletoe and the sun-cult. Ixion 
was the father of PeirithoUs, whose constant 
associate was Dryas. 

The relationship thus established between the niistle- 

oe and Apuos the oak is scarcely fortuitoua ’ 

Y scholium on Euripides, Pheen. 1185, reads : 

‘Zeus In his angler bound Ixion to a winged wheel and sent it 
)inmng through the air. . . . Others say that Zeus hurled him 
to Tartarus. Others again, that the wheel was made of fire,’ 

his flaming spin-wheel has been commonly under- 
itood as the sun-god. Cook concludes : 

1 CIR xviii, 88 ; Paus. viii. xxxviii, 8. 

* CIH xviii. 84. 8 ere vlii. 481. 

* 76. i. 180; cf. 1. 283. e 76. ii. 388*>. 
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‘It has not, however, been hitherto observed thoug'h indeed 
the fact is obvious, that is derived from and that tlie 

mistletoe was on Greek soil thus intimately associated with the 
sun-god.’1 

An old Staffordshire custom of keeping the 
mistletoe-bough througliout the year and then 
burning it in the fire under the Christmas pudding 
probably rests on some tradition of the perpetua¬ 
tion of the sacred fire. Tlie mistletoe represented 
during tlie winter the ‘sap of the oak,’^ and this 
formal burning of it, like tlie feeding of the sacred 
tire of Vesta from the oak-grove of the Palatine 
slopes, expresses the principle of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the decoration 
of churches at Christmas; but W. Stukeley* 
reports a curious custom from York : 

‘ On the Eve of Christmas Day they carry mistletoe to the 
high Altar of the Cathedral and proclaim a public and universal 
liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four 
quarters of Heaven.’< 

There was in Plutarch’s time a shrine of Fortuna 
Viscata on the Capitol at Rome. This may be the 
Fortuna Priniigenia near the temple of Jupiter, 
whore stood the oak of Jupiter Feretrius. 

The rota Fortnnee survived till lately at Douai, when about 
midsummer ‘a large wheel called the roite d« /ortune was 
carried in procession V)cfore a wicker-work giant known as le 
grand Gayant, and other figures called Irs enfants de Gayant. 
These wicker giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whose 
colossal images of wicker-work are described by Caesar’;® ‘Alii 
immani magnitudine simulacra habent; (juorum contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus complent: quibus succensis, 
circumventi flamma exanimantur homines.’ 

The mistletoe-bough and the various customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, spears, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
worship of tne sacred tree. The mistletoe-bough 
is made the type of the Golden Bough : 

‘ Ouale solet silvis bruinali frigoro viscum 
Fronde vircre novlt, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et crooeo fetu teretes circumdare truncos : 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 
Ilice.’7 


The yew was also regarded as a 8ymlx>I of 
immortality.® The name ebiiros, mid-Irish ihhar 
(Taxns),^ enters into place-names and clan-names 
— e.g., Eburacum (York), Eburodunum (Yverdon), 
t^burones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity. 

There was a yew in Belach Mughna in the w^est of Leinster— 
‘ a great sacred tree, and its top was as broad as the whole 
plain. Thrice a year did it bear fruit: it remained hid<len from 
the time of the Deluge until the night on which Conn of the 
Hundred Hatties was born, and then it was made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its height was 
three hundred cubits. However, Ninine the poet felled that 
tree.’ 


Cell-eo in the Martyrology of Gorman is the 
‘church of yews.’ And there is an ancient 
hallowed site in Stallordshire, with only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the New 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now marked 
by the Hanchurch Yews. The churchyard yew is 
an ancient symbol of the tree of life. 

In the story of Eden the command went forth : ‘ Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely oat: But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it t for in 
the day that thou catest thereof thou shalt surely die' (Gn 
No ban is put on the tree of life till the command 
is broken. Was the tree hidden like the yew of 
Mughna? Could it be found only by those 
initiated and instructed, as in the quest of the 
Golden Bough? It stood in the midst of the 
garden: 

1 ClII xvii. 420. ^ ERE iii. 295^. 

8 Mt'dallic Uidory of Caraustus, London, 1767-59, il. 
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‘ Latct arbore opaca 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, 

Junoni infeniae dictus sacer: hurn; togit onuub 
liucus, et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae.’ l 
Was it so shut in and shadowed that it could not 
be found? Is there anything parallel in the 
imagery to that of the Cretan labyrinth ? 

It has been suggested that in an earlier version 
of the Eden story tliere was but one tree, the tree 
of life, and it is to be noted that in Gn 3^ tlie tree 
with its forbidden fruit is described as being ‘ in 
the mid.st of the garden,’ as is the tree of life in 2». 
And in most of the myths of paradise there is the 
conception of tlie one tree. 

The Norse Yggdrasil in its complexity is the central tree of 
the universe ; ‘The chief and most holy seat of the gods is by 
the ash Yggdrasil. There the gods ni(?et in council every day. 
It is the greatest and best of all trees, its branches spread over 
-'1 the world and reach above heaven.”^ 

The garden reached by the Chinese king in quest of the 
glories of paradise had ‘a wondrous tree in its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, from which four rivers, flowing to the 
four corners of the earth, took their rise, ’a The central tree 
with its fruit in the old willow pattern dish is a familiar 
illustration : 

‘The Chinese temple, there it stands 
And there’s the tree of many lands’ - 
in other words, the universe-tree of China. 

Hercules, in the garden of the Hesperides, ‘conquered the 
protecting dragon and secured the golden sun-fruits from the 
('.entral trce.'4 The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
trees, the chief of which was the paridjata, ‘the flower of 
which preserved its freshness throughout the year, contained 
in itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. It was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing its 
splendour in the hands of the sinful, and preserving it for him 
who followed duty.’^ 

It was but a step in the development of myth to 
differentiate between the tree oi life and the tree 
of knowledge ; and it was a step in the revelation 
of truth. The tree of life has the promise of 
immortality and bliss. 

The sacred books of the Parsis state that' the orif^inal human 
pair, Maschia and Maschiana, sprang from a tree in Heden, a 
delightful spot where grew homa or haoma, the marvellous tree 
of life whose fruit imparted vigour and immortality. The 
woman at the instance of Ahriman, the spirit of evil, in the 
guise of a serpent, gave her husband fruit to eat and so led to 
their ruin.'^ 

The story of Eden ends in ruin, but it is ruin 
which has the promise of regeneration (Gn 3^®). 
There is the way of tlie tree of life, and Cliristian 
mysticism found it in the way of the holy Cross. 
The drama of religion closes with the vision of the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, and the throne of God 
and of tlie Lamb : 

In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations ’ (Uev 22 ^). 

Ethics and religion have each their part in 
keeping ‘ the way of the tree of life ’ (Gn 3^); they 
are the supporters of the wheeling sword, the 
whirling flaming circle of the .solar disk, the most 
sacred .symbol of the Sun of Righteou.snes.s. 

8 . The tree of knowledge. —The oracle is an 
integral part of tree-worship. 

Joshua at Shechem ‘ took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
Joshua said unto all the people. Behold, this stone shall bo a 
witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto us’ (Jos 24''*^^-). 

It was a witness to the oracle at Shechem. The 
‘plain of Meonenim ’ is the ‘terebinth of the 
diviners (Jg 9®^). In Africa the trees planted 
round the ancestral graves were tended by women 
whose oracles were listened to in times of crisis.^ 
Tree-divination was practised by the Ainus.® The 
oracular virtue of the oak of Dodona was assigned 
to the depths of its root.® The oracle was 

1 Verg. jEn. vi. 136-139. 

2 The Prose Eddas, tr. G. W. Dasent, Stockholm, 1842, ap 
Philpot, pp. 113-116. 

3 Ib. p. 184. 

4 Hesiod, Theog. 215 flf. ; Philpot, p. 186. 

5 Philivot, p. 129. « Ib. p. 180. 

T ERE i.lM*. B i6. i.‘248b. 

9 Philpot, p. 94. 
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clithonian. The witch of hhulor raised spirits from 
the earth {1 8 28^-^). 

‘ Altior ac pc'nil uy icrrae defij^itur arbos ; 

Aesculus III pritnis : qtiac* (jaaMluin vertioe ad auras 

Aethereas, tantuin radice in tartara tendit.’i 

At Delj)hi the sacred laurel of Apollo grew in the 
cleft or tlie rock.^ The clithonian rock-altars on 
the Areopagus at Atlieiis are carpeted in spring¬ 
time witli asphodel. Did this suggest the phrase, 
Kar d(r(po5e\6p Xd/xQva, in Horn. Od. xi. 539, xxiv. 
13? Both [lassages are assigned to the very latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The rustling in the mill berry-trees (2 8 has 
its counterpart in the story of Abacus. He con¬ 
sulted an oak, a sajiling from Dodona: 

' Tu inihi da oives : et inania niocnia repJe. 

Intrernuit, ramisque souuin sine flaini/ie motis 

Alta dedit quercus.’ 3 

The sacred cedar of the Chahheaiis was not only 
the tree of life hut * tlie revealer of the oracles 
of earth and heaven.’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdom, was supposed to he written on its coro."^ 
riie hazel appears in liish romance as the tree 
of knowledge. Tlie mystical fountain known as 
Cuniila’s Well was overshadowed by nine mystical 
hazel-trees. The nuts were of the richest crimson 
colour and teemed with the knowledge of all that 
was choi(;est in literature and art. The nuts fell 
into the spring, where they were eaten by the 
salmon which frerjuented the srning. Therefore 
the salmon wuia the wisest of all things. In the 
story of Killhwell, in the Mahinogion^ the salmon 
of Elyn Elyw is stated to have been the lirst 
animal ereate<l, and its memory to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the bmckbird. 
'riie source of its wisdom was the many-melodied 
hazel of knowledge.^ The culture-god of the Celt i(‘, 
world has been identified with Mercury, and with 
the Gaulish deity Ogmios, the god of eloquence 
and wisdom. Ilis name in Welsh survived in the 
word ofyddy one skilled or verseil in anything. In 
Ireland he appears as Ogma, <nio of the ancient 
Goidelic grou[) of the Tuatha De Danann. He 
was in a special sense the diviner or discloser 
among the gods.** The divining-rod is the surviving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel is the 
favourite tree from which it is cut. In France 
it was the custom to cut it on Wednesday, 
Mercury’s day. This also points to the associa¬ 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was known also as the god ‘qui vias et semitas 
commentus est,’ and the custom of beating the 
bounds with a hazel-switch is another link with 
ancient rites. 

Irish literature rejuesents (uimson nuts as form¬ 
ing the food of tlie gods.^ The crim.son berries of 
the mountain-ash exjilain its sanctity. It has 
been suggested that it is the original counsel-tree 
of the Northern races.In Ireland the mountain- 
ash and the birch are still held sacred, and in 
Staffordshire in the 17th cent. Plot states that it 
was held dangerous to do wanton damage to the 
tree.^ It is still, under the name ‘ wickv,’ a 
favourite tree in the country districts. Evelyn^" 
states that it was held in such veneration in AVales 
that it was found in every churchyard. It is still 
found in old burial-grounds in Yorkshire. In 
Derbyshire a little cross made of the witch-wi"gin 
is held as a protection against witchcraft. The 
rites oliserved in cutting it belong to the earliest 
ages of tree-worship. It was to be cut on 8t. 
Helen’s Day. It must be cut stealthily from a 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by which the wood-cutter had gone 
* Verjf. Georg, ii. 290-292. ^ Philpot, p. 98. 

3 Ovid, Met. vii. 628-030. 4 philpot, p. 131. 

5 Rhys, Celtic Ueathendoin^, pp. .'i54-656. 

^ lb. p. T) (T. V /6. p. 356. 

8 J. Holden MacMichael, Aniupiary^ xlii. [1906J 369. 

» lb. p. 370. 10 lb. p. 371. 


on his secret and sacred quest. ^ As the care-tree 
it has been taken over by the Church in the 
rhyme : 

‘Care Hunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Easier Day.’ 

Care Sunday is Passion Sunday, the Sunday before 
Palm Sunday.“ 

The holly is the Irish cAiilcnn, the Welsh celynen,^ 
the O.E. holegn; it is not a variant of ‘holy.’ 
The persistence of its rod berries in winter and 
its Christmas associations give it a high i)lace 
among the trees of the north. It enters into 
place-names in Ireland, as in Druiinm Cuiiinn, 
now Drumcullen, barony of English, King’s 
County. More noticeable is its occurrencii as a 
personal name, Macc Cuiiinn, bishop of Lusk.^ 
The elligy of the Holly-hoy in the Kentish Shrove¬ 
tide revels may he regarded as a substitute for the 
oak with it.s ancient religious a.ssociatioii. At the 
clo.se of the revels it was burned.* The Christmas 
burning of the Yule-log is another link in the 
same chain, as the hurning of the misthdoe-hough 
is the evidence of the continuity of the sacred lire. 

The Christmas blossoming of tlie (Hastonbury 
thorn and the Christmas-tree (of late introduction 
in England), with its lights and (lowers and fruits, 
have been associated with the ‘strange blossoming 
power of nature connected with St. Andrew’s Day ’ 
(30th Nov.). These were transferred in the Midcfle 
Ages to the Christinas festival.® 

‘Christinas-Eve was given to the memory of Adam and Eve, 
and this lc(i to the Paradise-plays which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity-plays. The Cross of Christ was held in ancient 
legend to hive been made of “ a tree which had sprung from a 
slip of the Tree of Knowledge.” In the Paradise-play this tree 
wfus brought in laden with apples and decked with ribbons.'6 
The lights form an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tree-ritual. 

In old Icelarnlic legend there is the story of a mountain-ash 
at Modhrufell which on Christmas E\e was ciovered with lights 
that the strongest gale could not e.xtingnis)i. These light.s 
were its blossoms. In French legend, Perceval comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousaixl candles ; and in another 
story Durmals le (Jalois twice saw a magnillcent tree covered 
with lights from top to bottom.7 

In Icelandic folk-lore lights are seen in the rowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-lore the scarlet berries of 
the rowan-tree are the .source of wisdom. Is there 
not liere a link between the light of wisdom and 
the bright fruit belonging to the tree of know¬ 
ledge? The llamens wore the S(;arlet tuft in theii 
cap.s.^ 

‘Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which d^^geus 
gave, but a svjarlct one, dyed with the juice of the flower of a 
very flourishing holm-oak, and that thi.s was to be the signal 
that all w'as well.’ 

The story of /Egeus and Theseus has its parallel 
in the sign of the ‘ scarlet thread ’ at Jericho 
(Jos2‘«). 

The rod of Aaron wa.8 the rod of the priesthood, 
and the jiriest's lips were to keep knowledge 
(Mai 27). 

At the return from Captivity ‘the Tirshatlia said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till there 
stood up a priest with Urim and with Thummim’ (kl/r 2*^3). 
The breastplate of ludgment contained these sacred lots 
(Ex ‘2830). The satired oracles are in the charge of the priest: 

‘ for he is the messenger of the Ijord of hosts ’ (Mai 2"). 

The rod was the token of this authority ; and the 
rod of Aaron was a rod of almond. Tlie Hebrew 
word for ‘almond’ is shcikMh, connected with the 
root ‘to watcli.’ It is the tree of watclifulness, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the priests of 
Anathotb, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of aii almond-rod. It is the token of 
the w'atchfulness of God : 

^ Macmichael, Antiquary, xlii. 422. 

2 lb. p. 426. 

3 Martyrology of Ct^ngus, pp. 382, 431 ; cf. 202 f. 

4 Brand, i, 68 . 6 Philpot, p. 167. 

6/5. p. 109. 7/5. p. 171 f. 

8 Plut, ed. Langhorne, i. 189 n. 

/5. p, 51; cf. l^Bi, col. 4316. 
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'Then said iho Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen: for I 
will hasten my word to perforin it’ (Jer 
And in the open vision of deatli it would seem 
that the blossoming of the almond-tree symbolizes 
the light of the presence of God (Ec 12^), the 
light of wisdom and knowledge: ‘ liecause the 
preacher was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge ’ (12^). 

The early cult of the sacred tree among the 
Jews left its mark in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
liobertson Smith notes that, as the two pillars 
.Jachin and Hoaz, so also the golden candlestick 
had associations with this ancient cult.^ The 
pillars were wTeathed with pomegranates; the 
candlestick was a budding and ulossoming ahnond. 
If the former witness to the tree of life, the latter 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 

Light was the lirst of the gifts of life ; and it 
is in the light alone that religion can fulfil the 
duties of life. A Babylonian seal figured by Mrs. 
Bhilpot shows the sacred tree with seven branches, 
three on the right and four on the left, with a 
fruiting branch drooping on either side. On the 
right is a figure sitting with outstretched hand, 
the head crowned with the horns of a bull ; on 
the left is another figure sitting, without the. hull- 
mask, but wdth a snake behind it.” It recalls in 
some points the story of Edtm ; hut it is also a 
link in the development of the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Temple, 

The sacred twig, the sacred fire, the priest-king 
who is guardian and champion of both, and who 
is also the representative of the majesty of the 
sun, each and all witness ‘ at sundry times and 
in divers manners ’ to the religious fellowship and 
communion which man enjoys with the divine 
spirit. Silent adoration is called for in the presence 
of the tree of life. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine 
wisdom : 

‘And I turned to see the voice that 8;i:ike with me. And 
beinff turned, I saw seven poldon candlesticks; And in the 
mid.Ht of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man 
. . . and hia voice as the sound of many waters ’ (Kev It- 15). 
This voice is the voice of divine wisdom, vocal 
at Dodona and Cnossus and Deljdii, vocal in the 
burning bush, and vocal to-day in ‘ the si)irit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness . . . and the spirit of God’s holy 
fear,’^ And this fruit of the Holy Spirit is the 
fruit of the sacred tree : 

‘ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Branch shall ^'■row out of his roots : And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him ’ (Is Illic¬ 
it is true to-day, as in the earliest ages of 
animistic religion, that ‘ the fear of the Lord is 
the bcL^inning of wisdom’ (Bs 

LiTEaATURR.—The authorities are quoted in the footnote.s, 

Thomas Barns. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF 
LIFE.— See Trees and Blants. 

TRIADS.— See TiuMiJiaT, Trinity. 

TRIMORTI.-' rhough the Eigveda does not 
contain the conception of a supreme spirit mani¬ 
fested in three forms {triinurti), which is the Hindu 
doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements which 
have contributed to form that belief. In the lirst 
place, Agni as the god of fire has three forms : ho 
IS the sun in the sky, lightning in the aerial waters, 
and fire on earth. On this idea is based much of the 
mysticism of the Vedic period, and it is reflected 
in the ritual by the threefold character of the 
sacrificial fire. Secondly, in prayers such as * May 
Surya protect us from the sky, Vata from the air, 

1 P. 467 f. P- 130. 

8 Book of Common Prayer, Order of Confirmation ; cf. 
IB LXX. 


Agni from the earthly regions,’ ^ appears a tendency 
to reduce all the gods to manifestations of three 
chief deities, each representative of one of the 
three divisions, sky, air, and earth. Yaskatells 
us that his predecessors in Vedic inter[)retatioii 
held that all the gods could be reduced to three, 
Agni, Vayu or Indra, and Surya, though he him¬ 
self does not adopt this view. A further stej) 
towards the amalgamation of the go<ls is seen in 
the Maitr(i.if((nl Sainldta,'^ which holds that Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya are all sons of Brajapati, the 
creator god. 

The further develojiment of the doctrine occurs 
only in the later Up((nisa(ls as the outcome of the 
adoption of the princijile of the absolute [brahman 
or dtman). In the Taittiruja Aranyaka'^ or 
MahdndrCiymut llpayiisad the liighcst .self [param- 
dtman) is identified with Jbahinan (by which 
Brahma is probably meant), Siva, Ilari, and Indra ; 
the identilicatit)!! with Hari is probably a later 
interpolation, as it spoils the metre, but it is 
ilonbtless an old change in the t(e\t. [n the 
Maitrdfpini Upanisad^ Brahma, Kudra, and 
Visnu ajipear as forms [tanarah) of the absolute, 
whicli itself is incorporeal, and again® are declarecl 
to corresjxuid respectively with the rajas, tanias, 
ami sattmt aspects of the absolute. The same 
triad is found in other texts such as the Frdndg- 
)u/iofra, Brahma, Nrsiinhutfamtdpaniya and 
Rdniotlaratdpaniya U}>auisads 

The comparative lateness and esoteric character 
of the doctrine are shown by the almost total 
absence of the conception from the epics, where 
it aiiiiears definitely oidy in the statement of the 
Mafdbhd7'(cla : ^ 

‘In the form of Brahma he creates; his human form [i.e. 
Visyu) preserves ; in his form as Rudra will he destroy ; these 
are the three states of Brajapati.’ 

This is the classical form of the doctrine which 
is repeated in the Jlarivatida, in Kalidasa’s 
Knrmlrasamhhava, and not rarely in the later 
literature. The personality of the trinity is varied 
slightly^according to sectarian preferences : thus 
in the Saiva view® the absolute, w'hich is Siva, is 
manifested as Brahjna, Visnu, and Bhava, the last 
a personal form of Siva ; tlie Nimbarkas and other 
sectsidentify Kr^na^vith the absolute, distin*mish- 
ing him from Visnu as one of the trinity. There 
is .some uncertainty whether tin; formation of the 
definite idea of a trinity was preceded by the con¬ 
ception of Visnu and Siva as merged in a unity, 
attested by the term Harihara, which appears 
first in the llarivanda ; this view, however, is 
rendered pro]>able by the fact Uiat the epic a})])ears 
to have identilied Visnu and 6iva as eipials before 
it combined Brahma with them as their peer. A 
charijcteristically late idea recognizes a trinity of 
the Saktis, or personifications of the power of the 
threi; gods : Vach or Sarasvati as that of Brahma ; 
Sri, J..aksmi, or Kadhaas that of Visnu ; and Uma, 
Durga, or Kali as that of Siva. For this there is 
no Vedic parallel, though in the dnri hymns of the 
Uigueda a triad of sacrificial goddesses is found in 
Sarasvati, Ida, and Bharati. 

Serving as it does to reconcile rival monotheisms 
with one another and with the philo.sophic doctrine 
of the ab.solute, the theory of the Trimurti presents 
no such close similarity to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as to render derivation from Christ¬ 
ian influences either necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the existence of such influence is 

1 X. clviii. 1. 2 vii. 6. 8 iv. xii. 2. 

* X. xiii. 12; cf. P. Deussen, Sechzig (Ipanishad’e des Veda 
Leipzijf, 1005, p. 252, n. 2. 

5 iv. 5, 6. ® V. 2. 

7 III. cclxxii. 40—-an interpolation, according to E. W. 
Hopkins, Great Epic of /ndia, New York, 1002, p. 184. 

8 LiiXga Purdira, i. xviii. 12. 

8 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^iiavism, Saivi.'on, and Mino* 
Religious Systems [^GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1013, p. 70. 
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quite possible. It is, however, conceivable that 
the idea develope<l under tlie inlluence of Mah&yana 
Buddhisjii, which possesses the notable triads of 
Buddha, Dliyani-buddha, and Dhyani-bodhisattva 
on the one hand, and of the Dharina-, Nirmftna-, 
and Satnbho<i;a-kftyas of a Buddha on the other. 
Tlie Buddhist art of Gandliara, followed by that 
of Tibet, China, and Japan, is prone to depict 
groups of til roe deities, Biiddlias, or bodhisattoas^ 
and it is to this inlluence tliat we may assign the 
existence of such sculptures as that from the cave 
of Elejihanta, Bombay, which presents the three 
gods in one statue, and allords the inspiration for 
the ekd rniirtis trayo devah of tlie Matsya Pnrclna,^ 
a passage often wrongly interpreted to mean * One 
God and three persons.^ 

I.iTKRATURR.—J. Muif, Original Sanski-it Texts, iv.s, London, 
1878; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology { = GlAf^ iii. 1), 
Strassburg, 1897 ; A. Barth, The Re.liiiions oj India, Kng. tr,, 
Ixindon, 1882 ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, do. 189C ; 
A. B. Keith, Indian Mythulogy ( - Mythology of All Races, vi.), 
Boston, 1917 ; A. Griinwedel, Ruddhist Art m India, Kng. tr., 
London, 1901; L. de ia Valine Poussin, JRAS, 1900, pp. 
948-977 ; N. Sdderblora, in Transactions of the Third Internal. 
Cong, for the llistory of Religions, ii. (Oxford, 1908J 891-410. 

A. Berrikdalk Keith. 
TRINITARIANISM. — See Trinity, Ke- 

ligious Orders (Christian). 

TRINITY.—I. The term and concept — (a) 

The term ‘Trinity’ (from Lat. trinit^is) appears to 
have been first used by Tertullian,^ while the 
corresponding Greek term ‘ Triad ’ (rptds) appears 
to have been first used by Theojihilus the Christian 
apologist,* an older contemporary of Tertullian. 
In Tertullian, as in tlie subsecpient usage, the 
term designates tlie Christian doctrine of God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 

(6) Although the notion of a divine Triad or 
Trinity is characteristic of the Christian religion, 
it is by no means peculiar to it. In Indian religion, 
e.g., we meet w'ith the trinitarian group of Brahma, 
Siva, and Yisnu ; and in Egyptian religion with 
the trinitarian group of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, 
constituting a divine family, like the Father, 
Mother, and Son in niediieval Cliristian pictures. 
Nor is it only in historical religion.s that we find 
God viewed as a Trinity. One recalls in particular 
the Neo-Platonic view of the Snjireme or Ultimate 
Reality, which was suggesteil by Plato in the 
Tiinccus; e.g.^ in the philosophy of Plotinus tlie 
primary or original Realities {dpx^KOil uwoordaei^)* 
are triadically rejiresented as the Good or (in 
numerical symbol) the One, the Intelligence or 
the One-Many, and the World-Soui or the One 
and Many. The religious Trinity as.sociated, if 
somewhat loosely, with Comte’s philo.sopiiy miglit 
also be cited here: the cultus of humanity as the 
Great Being, of space as the Great Medium, and 
of the earth as the Great Fetish. 

(c) What lends a snecial character to the Christ¬ 
ian doctrine of the Trinity is its close association 
with the distinctive Cliristian view of divine in¬ 
carnation. In other religions and religious philo¬ 
sophies we meet with the idea of divine incarnation, 
but it may be claimed that nowhere is the union of 
God and man so concrete and definite, and so uni¬ 
versal in its import, as in the Cliri.stian religion. 
As Augustine said,® if in the books of the Platon- 
ists it was to be found that ‘in the beginning was 

^ J. N. Farquhar, Religioxis Literature of India, Oxford, 
1920, p. 149. 

2 ‘ Cast^fiiatur ocAcoro/uca? sacrarnentum, quae unitatem in 
trinii.nU;in (lini)onit ’ (arfy. Frazean, 2). 

^ TTjv Tpid6o<:, Tou &€ou Kal ToO \6yov avrov *cat ttJv (ro<^tar 
^lrrov (ii. 15). But perhaps the earliest appearance of the term 
ia in Clem. Excerpt, ex Theod. § 80; cf. A. Harnack, Uist. of 
Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., Ixjndon, 1894- 99, ii. 209 n. 

4 Enn. V. 1, cited by C. 0. J. Webb, God and Personality 
(Gifford Lectures), London, 1918, p. 43. 

* Conf. vii, 9; cf. C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations 
pf God and Man, London, 1911, p. '236. 


the Word,’ ^ it was not found tliere that ‘ the 
Word became flesh and dwelt ainong us.’=^ It is 
the very central truth of Christianity that God 
was historically manifest in Christ, and that He is 
still revealed in the world as the indwelling Spirit 
of the Church or community of Christ’s founding. 
This Christian faith in the incarnation of the 
divine Word (X^yoj, sermo, ratio) in the man Christ 
Jesus, with whom the believer is united througli 
the fellow.ship of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the 
distinctive basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. , 

2. The development of the doctrine.—1 he limits 
of this article preclude any attenii)t to trace in 
detail the development of the 'Prinitarian idea 
from its beginnings in the Bible to its final formula¬ 
tion in tlie orthodox creeds. In various articles of 
this Encyclopiedia tliis ground is traversed, such 
as the comprehensive art. GOD; the nrtt. on 
particular developments of ancient Christian 
I bought like the Alexandrian, Antiochene, and 
Capjiadocian Theologies ; the artt. on iiidividnal 
Christian tlieologians like Athanasius and Angms- 
tine ; the artt. on heretical phases of Cliristological 
and Trinitarian belief like Adoptianisni, Arianism, 
Monophysitism, Nestorianism. It will be con¬ 
venient, however, to take here a general con¬ 
spectus of the develoiunent in question. 

(a) Tlie Old Testament could hardly he expected 
to furnish the doctrine of the Trinity, if belief in 
the Trinity is grounded (as stated above) upon 
belief in the incarnation of God in Christ and upon 
the experience of spiritual redenijption and renewal 
througn Christ. It is exegesis of a mischievous, if 
pious, .sort that would discover the doctrine in the 
lilural form, ‘ Eloliim,’ of the Deity's name, in the 
recorded appearance of three angels toAhraliam, 
or even in the ter sand as of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It may be allowed, however, (hat the O'i’ 
ideas of the Word of (xod and the XV’isdum of God 
are adanibrations of the doctrine, as recognizing 
the fruth 
one God. 

{b) In the New Testament we do not find the 
doctrine of the I’rinity in anything like its devel¬ 
oped form, not even in the Batiline and Joliannine 
theology, although am])le witness is borne to the 
religious experience from which the doctrine 
spring.s. None the less Christ is acknowledged as 
the eternal Son of God and the snprenie revelation 
of the Father, and the quickening Spirit of life is 
acknowledgeil to be derived ‘ from on high.’* And 
so, wlien the early Christians would describe their 
conception of God, all the three elements—God, 
Christ, and the Spirit—enter into the descri}jtion, 
and the one Cod is found to be revealed in a three¬ 
fold way. This is seen in the bapti.snial formula,* 

‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy (Biost,’ which at lea.st rellects the 
u.sage of the apostolic Church, and in which the 
members of the Trinity are already all three 
a.ssociated together. It is also to be seen in the 
familiar w'ords of St. Paul,® ‘ The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Clirist, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.’ This last has 
been called, and justly so, the great Trinitarian 
text of the NT, as being one of the few NT pass¬ 
ages, and the earliest of them, in which the three 
elements of the Trinity are set alongside of each 
other in a singde sentence. If the passage contains 
no formulated expression of the Trinity, it is yet 
of great significance as showing that, less than 
thirty years after the death of Christ, His name 
and the name of the Holy Spirit could be employed 
in conjunction with the name of God Himself. 
Truly, if the doctrine of the Trinity appeared 

* Jn IL i Jn IH. 3 Lk 244». 

4 Mt 28i». tt 2 Oo 1814 
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somewhat late in theology, it must have lived 
very early in devotion. 

(c) The story of the Trinity in ecclesiastical 
history is the story of the transition from the 
Trinity of experience, in which God is self-revealed 
as the Father or Creator and Legislator, the Son 
or Redeemer, and the Spirit or Sanctifier, to the 
Trinity of dogma, in which the threefold self-dis¬ 
closure of Go(l is but the reflexion, as it were, of 
a threefold distinction within the divine Nature 
itself. With the transition from the Trinity of 
experience to the Trinity of dogma the theological 
statement tends to lose touch with the gracious 
figure of the historical ChMst. In the Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, in which the Eastern 
development of the doctrine of tlio Trinity culmin¬ 
ated, the dogma still retains its connexion with 
its p^ositive ground and basis in the incarnate life 
of Christ; but in the Athanasian Creed, which 
represents the form which the dogma finally 
sisaumed in the West, it appears to have lost the 
connexion altogether, and to move entirely in the 
transcendent realm. 

Five stages in the dogmatic development may 
be distinguished.^ (1) The formal identification 
of the pre-existent Clirist (of the Pauline and 
Johannine theology) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. In the N'T the identification is in the 
ractical rather than speculative interest, but in 
ustin Martyr and the apologists it may be re¬ 
garded as the first step in the logical process 
whereby the historical figure of Jesus Christ was 
caught up into the purely speculative sjihere. (2) 
The doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Logos or Son (hitherto regarded primarily as the 
cosmological principle of revelation and not there¬ 
fore co-eternal witli God). This doctrine, due to 
Origen, which may be expressed in other words as 
the eternal Fatherhood of God, entered into the 
Athanasian theology. Formulated in the interests 
of the divinity of Christ, it conserved also—as 
against Sabellian views—the distinction between 
the Father and the Son. On the other hand, the 
sulxirdinationisra it implied and acknowledged, 
while countering dyothoistic and tritheistic tend¬ 
encies, lent support to the Arian conception of the 
Son as a creature, especially after the Origenist 
theory of eternal creation (which enabled Origen 
himself to regard the Son as still primarily a cos¬ 
mological principle) had been abandoned. (3) The 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. This was affirmed against Arianism 
at Nicma, where the concept—if not as yet the 
actual term— homoousios {6/j.oova-ios) as applied to 
the eternal Son was amply vindicated. As 
Athanasius taught, in jealous regard for the 
divineness of the Christian incarnation and re- 
demj)tion, there was an absolute likene.ss between 
the Father and the Son, and also a co-inherence or 
mutual immanence {ir€pix<^pv<^^^f circumincessio) of 
their Persons.^ (4) The doctrine of eternal distinc¬ 
tions within the divine Nature, according to the 
formula of ‘ three Hypostases in one Ousia or 
Substance’ {rpeis viroa-rdcreis, p.La ouaLa). To the 
Cappadocian theologians (Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa) we owe the final 
settlement, for which this formula stands, of the 
dogmatic terminology. In distinguishing between 
hypostasis and oicsia, the former denoting a real 
principle of distinction within the divine Nature 
and tlie latter the divine Substance or Nature 
{(pviTis) itself,® they sought to lift the orthodox 
doctrine out of the Sabellian modalism which 
recognized no distinction in reality between the 

1 Cf. W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Edin- 
ourgh, 1907, p. 142. 

2 Cf. Jn 1721. 

3 See, further, art. Triturism, 3 . 


Father and the Son, so impairing the significance 
of the historical Christ, and at the same time to 
vindicate it against the opposite error of heatlien 
polytheism (trithei.sm), of which it was so oft«'n 
accused. Moreover, tlie Cappadocians gave to the 
third member of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the 
definite place and character which He now pos- 
ses.ses in the Eastern orthodoxy, as being also a 
Hypostasis in the Godhead, consubstantial with 
the Father, and proceeding from the Father 
through the Son. (5) 'The doctrine of the double 
proces.sion from the Father and the Son (the 
Jilioque clause, added to the Nicieno-Conatantino- 
politan Creed on canonically indefensible grounds ^) 
—a doctrine which represents the dillerence 
between Western orthodoxy and Kastern (with its 
view of procession as from the Father alone, the 
unitary source of deity ^) ; which was conceived, in 
the interests of the divine unity, as counteractive 
of the subordinat ionisin contained in the Eastern 
formulas ; and which under Augustine’s influence 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed. 
Curiously enough, tlie Athanasian Creed (so 
called) thus diflers theologically from the Nicieno- 
Constantinoj>olitan (Teed in its original Eastern 
form on a point on which Athanasius’s own sym- 
|*athies would have lain with the Eastern symbol, 
rhe Greek (Athanasian) theology found the divine 
unity in the Father, the one fountain-head of 
deity, so leaving room for the conception of the 
Son and the Spirit as subordinate to the Father. 
The Roman (Augustinian) theology found the 
divine unity in the divine Nature or Substance, 
with the result that, eus the distinctions between 
the three Hypostases or Persons became weakened 
under the doctrine of the co-inlierence, so attrac¬ 
tive to the non-metaphysical Westerns,® there re¬ 
mained no proper foothold—so to speak—for the 
doctrine of subordination. 

3. The statement of the doctrine.— (a) The 
ecclesiastical doctrine whose stages of development 
have been indicated may be briefly stated as 
follows, and the form of statement would com 
mend itself as a whole alike to the Weetein or 
Roman Catholic and the Protestan': Church. For, 
although the doctrine of th** Innity was the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion dogmatic and si)eculative, 
in the Middle Ages ana at the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion, and ha!^ been since, it has been formulated 
all along on the lines of the Nicamo-Constantino- 
]K)litan and Athanasian Creeds. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants—generally speaking— 
yield formal adherence to these symbols, and the 
old orthodoxy remains still the new. 

(6) There are then (as the statement may run) 
three Persons (Hypostases) or real distinctions in 
the unity of the divine Nature or Substance, 
which is Love. The Persons are co-equal, inas¬ 
much as in each of them the divine Nature is one 
and undivided, and by each the collective divine 
attributes are shared. As a ‘ person ’ in Trinitar¬ 
ian usage is more than a mere aspect of being, 
being a real CTound of experience and function, 
each divine Person, while less than a 8ei)arate 
individuality, possesses His own hypostatic char¬ 
acter or characteristic i)roperty {idojor-qs). The 
hypostatic characters of the Persons may be viewed 
from an internal and an external standpoint, i.e. 
with reference to the inner constitution of the 
Godhead or to the Godhead as related to the 
cosmos or world of manifestation. Viewed ab 
intra, the hypostatic character of the Father is 
ingeneration {dyewqcrLa), of the Son filiation, of the 
Spirit j)rocession ; wherefore, ‘the Father is of 
none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is 

1 Cf. T. B. Strong, A Manual of Theology"^, London, 1903, p, 
168 ff. 

2 uttt WTTyrj B*6rrfTO^. ® Strong, p. 170. 
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eternally begotten of the l<'/itlier ; the Holy Glios 
eternally proceeding from the Idither and the Son.’ 
Viewed cw extra (for Ja>ve functions externally a 
well as internally, is centrifugal as well as centr: 
petal'^), the hypostatic character of the Father ‘ 
made manifest in creation, whereby a world 
provided for beings wlio should be capable of ex 
periencing fellowship with tlie divine Love; tie 
hypostatic character of the Son in redemption 
whereby the alienating power of sin is overcome 
and the hypostatic character of the Spirit i 
sanctification, w hereby human nature isquickenei 
and renewed and shaped to the divine likeness 
Yet, while this is said, as there is no separation i 
the unity of the Godhead, so the one God is man 
tested in the threefold work of creation, re 
demption, and sanctilication ; moreover, each 
the Persons as sliaring the divine attributes i 
active in the threefold work, if with varying stres 
of function. Verily the doctrine of the Trinit; 
exit in 7nysteriu7n. 

{c) It should, ])erhap'<, he (unpliasized that th 
Trinitarian statement is never tntheistic, in th 
sense of aflirming three separate self-conscious air 
self-deUirmining individualities in the Godhead 
Wdien it is aflirmed that there are three Person; 
in one God, the w’ord ‘person’ is used archaically 
and not in the modern sense of a centre or core o 
personality. It was a w'orc.! ernjiloyed by Tertull 
ian ^ as on the wliole the best word by w hich to 
convey the idea of an inner [irirndple of <listinctioi 
or individuation {virbaTaci^) \ and it was a goO' 
<mough word when it bore a vaguer and more 
flexible meaning than it Ix'ars nowadays in \\d‘^t 
ern Europe. To say that there are three set)ara(e 
j)ersonalities in the Godhead would lx; pedytheism. 
To say that there are three eternal ju inciples of 
distinction or mod(\s of subsistence in the (fodhead 
is not polytheism -although in tlie speculative 
construction of the Trinity it might Iea(h and has 
sometimes led, to a theoretical pluralism or poly¬ 
theism. 

4 . The speculative construction of the doctrine. 
— {a) vMthough the Christian Church soon came to 
look upon the d’rinity as an incomprehensible 
mystery of revelation, which reason might not 
probe, her theologians have not refrairicd wdiether 
in ancient or in modern times from speculation 
upon the doctrine. In media;val times, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity w^as ‘ the high school of 
logic and dialectic.’^ Then, as before and since, 
recourse w^as often made to the juineipleof analogy, 
in order to throw' light upon the mysterious notion 
of tri-personality in the Godhead. It is a principle 
that has received classical treatment at the hands 
of Augustine, who employed in j)articular the 
analogies of the human self-consciousness and the 
relationshij) of love. It is not pretended, however, 
that by smdi analogies the doctrine of the Trinity 
may he rationalized. And, clearly, such analogies 
fail on one side or the other to satisfy the con- 
cej)tion of ‘three Persons in one Nature.’ On the 
one hand, the psychological analogy of the self- 
consciousness does justice to the unity of the 
Nature, but not to the distinction of the Person.s. 
This is as true, it has been remarked,® of Dorner’s 
construction founding upon Hegel’s ‘being in 
itself, being for itself, bein;i in and for itself,’ as 
of Augustine’s ‘ memory, umlerstanding, and will 
(in each of which he found the whole rational 
nature expressed), or, as we might add, of liis 

1 Westmimter Confession, ii. S. 

2 Cf. S. A. McDowall, EvolutUm and the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, (.arnbridK^e, 191S, p. 63 f. 

8 Ado. Praxean, 11 f. 

• Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, vi. 183. 

T. Haoring, The Christian Faith, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1913, ii. 918. 

8 Meimrria, intelligenlia, voluntas ; cf. de Trin. ix.-xv. 


‘mind, self-knowdedge, and self-love.’^ On the 
other hand, the social analogy of love does justice, 
more or less, to the distinction of the Persons, but 
not to the unity of the Nature. In this case the 
three elements of the analogy are the loving 
subject, the loved object, and the mutual love 
which unites them. The subject and the object 
possess, to be sure, more than suHicient independ¬ 
ence for the purpose in view, but it is dillicult to 
see how the love which unites may be accepted as 
a distinct person, even in the vaguest sense of that 
term. The application of the psychological analogy 
may be regarded as an attempt to satisfy the 
ihcoretical interest attaching to the traditional 
dogma for wdiich the Logos-conception stands, 
namely, the explanation of the relations between 
God and the w’orld. On the assumntion that the 
human individual is a microcosm, bearing traces 
of the divine Personality u[)on him, it would seek 
to make more intelligible the unity in diversity, 
or more j.recisely the unity in triplicity, allirmed 
in the orthodox view’ of the Godhead. Again, the 
construction of the Trinity which is founded upon 
the social analogy may be regarded as an attempt 
to satisfy the praciicnl interest attaching to the 
traditional dogma, namely, the vinilication of the 
truly divine character of the Person and W ork of 
Jesus Christ. On the assumption that the love- 
created social unit is the real microcosm, it would 
make more intelligible the triplicity in unity which 
is also alHrmed in the orthouox view of the God¬ 
head. Perhaps the social analogy has been the 
more influential of the two. 11 certainly otl’ers a 
picture of the inner constitution of the Godhead 
t hat corresp(m«ls to the Christian Gospel: ‘ The 
love of the Flornal Father is for ever satislied in 
the Eternal ISon ; the F'atlier and the Son art; for 
ever bound togetlier in the Holy S])irit, who is the 
bond of I he Divine Love.’^ 

(/>) In modern constructions of the doctrine of 
tlie Trinity there is a tendency to make much of 
the microcosm of human personality as carrying 
traces of macrocosmic Keality. God is to be in¬ 
terpreted, it is saitl, according to the teleological 
|)rinciple of the highest, and human peis(,)nality is 
the highest thing we know’. The lesult is that, 
as C. C. J. Webb^ has indicated, we hear a good 
leal now adays, even in non-Unitarian Christianity, 
jf ‘ the Personality 0 / God,’ whereas the historical 
loctrine is that of ‘ Personality in God.’ This 
aises the question w’hether the future of Christi- 
inity lies in its associating itself w ith the modern 
philo.sophical movement of personalism or in the 
enewal of its old alliance with Platonism. Into 
uch a question we may not enter, but we w’ould 
;ite a recent instance of a discussion of the Trinity 
n whic.h human personality figures as the key 
M the mystery of the Godhead. It is S. A. 
McDow’all’s'* contention that there is more than 
analogy between human and divine 
there is also identity in their nature. 

A’ithin us is more than suggestive of tl 
n God personality is also triune. If we might 
sorrow tlie language of Julian of Norwich,® the 
made Trinity ’ actually points to ‘the unmade 
•lessed Tiinity.’ If the Godhead be a Personality, 
t must indeed be a unity, but the unity—like the 
inity of human oersonality—is composed of three 
lersons, Avhich, although not self-existent but com¬ 
pletely interpenetrating, are dilierenGated from 
lach other by the stress of their individual func- 
ioning.® Personality, whether in God or in 

1 Mens, notitia, amor ; cf. de Civ. Dei, xi. 26. 

2 Strong, p. 106. 

3 See Cod aiid Personality, lect. iii. 

4 I'p. 02 f., 96. 

5 Cf. W. 11. Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 
907, p. 28. 

8 McDowall, p. 108. 
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man, could not really exist if it did not thus 
involve an internal manifold.^ For the elaboration 
of these positions reference must he made to the 
book itself. The discussion is cited here only as 
illustrating a recent tendency in the application, in 
Trinitarian speculations, of the principle of analogy. 

5. Economic and essential trinity.— (a) The 
transition from the Trinity of experience to the 
Trinity of dogma is desciibable in otlier terms as 
the transition from tlie economic or dispensational 
Trinity {Tpdiros dTroKaXv\l/€U}s) to the essential, imma¬ 
nent, or ontological Trinity [rphTro^ cTrdp^ecuj). At 
first the Christian faith was not Trinitarian in the 
strictly ontological reference. It was not so in the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as reflected in 
the NT and other early Cliristian writings. Nor 
was it so even in the age of the Christian apologists. 
And even Tertullian, who founded the nomen¬ 
clature of the orthodox doctrine, knew as little of 
an ontological Trinity as did the apologists ; his is 
still the economic or relative conception of the 
Johannine and Pauline theology. So Ilarnack 
holds,^ and he says further* tliat the whole history 
of Christological and Trinitarian dogma from 
Athanasius to Augustine is tlie history of the 
displacement of the iiogos-concention by that of 
tlie Son, of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute Trinity for the economic and relative. In 
any case the orthodox doctrine in its developeil 
form is a Trinity of essence rather than of mani¬ 
festation, as having to do in the first instance with 
the subjective rather than the objective Being of 
(iod. And, just because these two meanings of the 
Trinity—the tlieoretical and tlie practical, as they 
might also be described—are being sharply <iis- 
tinguished in modern Christian thought, it might 
be well if the term ‘Trinity’ were employed to 
designate the Trinity of revelation (or the doctrine 
of the threefold self-manifestation of God), and the 
term ‘ Triunity ’ (cf. Germ. Drciciniqkcit) 
as the designation of the essential Trinity (or the 
doctrine of the tri-personal nature of God).^ 

(6) It should be observed that there is no real 
cleavage or antithesis between the doctrines of the 
economic and the essential Trinity, and naturally 
so. The Triunity represents the elldrt to think out 
the Trinity, and so to aflbrd it a reasonable basis. 
The first Christians liad with 8t. Paul a saving 
experience of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the love of God, and of the communion of 
the Holy Ghost;® and the theologians of the 
aiudent Church sought to set forth the Christian 
exjierience in logical terms of reason. In the 
etlort they were led, inevitably, to effect an alliance 
between the gosjiel of their salvation and the 
speculative philosophy, and more especially the 
Platonism, in which they had been trained, while, 
in making room for the Christian gospel within 
the world—not altogether hospitable—of the Greek 
j)hiloso{)li;;, they found themselves translating their 
empirical knowledge of God—the God and Fiither 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—into a doctrine of 
diversity or multiplicity, as distinguished from 
merely abstract unity, within the divine Nature 
itself. In other words, in thinking out the Trinity 
they arrived at the Triunity. None the less the 
'greatest and most influential of the Christian 
Fathers, Origen, Athanasius, Basil and the Greg- 
ories, Augustine, all acknowledged that, for all the 
light thrown upon it in the Biblical revelation, the 
divine Nature remained for them a mystery tran¬ 
scending reason.® 

1 McDovvall, p. 218. 

a Hist, of Doqma, ii. 209, 260. * Ih. iii. 8. 

^Cf. W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1898, p. 161. 

6Cf. 2 Co 1314. . ^ j 

8 Cf. J. R. Illingworth, The Doctrine of the Trinity, liondon, 
1907, ch. Vi. 


(c) It is claimed, how'cvor, esjxMually by Catholic 
thinkers, that, logical m 3 "stery as the d'linity un¬ 
doubtedly is, it not only conserves the spiritual 
values of the Gospel, but may be said to enshrine 
or enca.sk(‘t them. The Athanasian Creed, c. 7 ., is 
declare<l to be in effect a sublime and magnificent 
hymn of the Christian faith, having a power all its 
own to stir and uplift the souls of believers with 
the greatness and mastery of the divine redemp¬ 
tion in Jesus Christ. That being so, it may be 
allowed that there is justice in the contention that 
act^ejitance of the 'rriunity does not commit one to 
the adoj>tion of obsolete mod(!s of thought, but 
only to acceptance of the authoritative Christian 
tradition which the te.nus of the Greek philosoiihy 
served to symbolize, and with whose continued 
vitality they have become invL‘st(Ml.' 

(r/) Ibit in consequence of a w ide-sjiread failure, 
especially within the Protestant Cdiurch, to appre- 
ciat<; the .symbolism in which tlie traditional Christ¬ 
ian convictions are embodied, and to recognize in 
the doctrine of the Three in One any more than a 
.sacred mysterious foi inula, modern Christ ian theo¬ 
logy is thrown liack more and more upon the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ and the in- 
w'ard experience of Christian believers as the 
practical ground and basis of Trinitarian doctrine, 
being less conciuTied with wdiat God is in Himself 
than with what He has shown Himself to bo—less 
concerned with the 'Piinity of essence than with 
the Trinity of manifi'.station. It is part of the 
modern empirical movement in theology, chiefly 
associated with the names of Schlciermacher and 
Kitschl. When thus employed practically, as 
interpretative of Christian experience, rather than 
theoretically, as a doc trine or reality beyond and 
e\en apart from experience, the Trinity may be 
regarded as summarizing the different ways in 
w’hich the knowledge of God may be held. ( 1 ) 
He may be thought of as the self-disclosed Goci 
and, as such, known to men as the ultimate and 
ab.solute Being, whose ways are past finding out. 
(2) He may be thought of as the self-disclosing 
God and, as such, known to men in nature and 
history and, above all, in the character and pur- 
po.ses of Jesus Christ. (3) He may be thought of 
as the self-imparting or self-communicating God 
and, as such, known to men as indwelling power. 
God revealed, God revealing, God abiding—in these 
three ways God makes Himself known, and they 
correspond to the elements of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit in the Trinitarian formula. 
If then, theoretically, the Trinity is ‘ the affirma¬ 
tion of a full rich life in God as distinct from all 
abstract and barren conceptions of his Being,’ it 
is, practically, ‘ the affirmation that the true 
nature of God must be learned from his historic 
revelation in Christ, and from the experience which 
Christ creates.’ ^ 

(e) Doubtless such a statement is liable to the 
charge of Sabellianism (modalistic Monarchiani.sm), 
but it may readily be defended against such a 
charge. In Sabellianism tbe divine nature is an 
abstract undifferentiated unity known only in 
three successive modes or manifestations, none of 
which is complete or iiermancnt; they are but 
names,* and may not be translated into funda¬ 
mental factors in the divine experience. Here the 
elements of the Trinity are acknowdedged to be 
rooted eternally in unseen reality, so that God is 
always the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, al¬ 
though know n through the threefold self-manifesta¬ 
tion or not knowui at all. 

(/) In the system of Christian theology the 

1 Cf. Illingworth, p. 2:i8. 2 Adams Brown, p. 162. ^ 

8 KpiphaniiiB, Uerr. Ixii. : elvai ty fxicfvnoarda-tLrpeUhvofia 

o-ia?; cf. J. Tixeront, Hist, des dogvies dan$ VantiquiU chre 
tienne, 3 voIh., Paris, 1909-12, i. 349, 488 f. 
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ing the Son ancl the Spirit. None the les.s, it Is 
quite possible vitally to relate the Irinity, tmn- 
ceived .seripturally as a Trinity of manifestation, 
to the general Christian conception of God.^ (1) 
There is no difliculty with the doctrine of the 
Father, who in the new formula aa in the old is 
(tO( 1 in all His fullness of being and life; from 
which fullne.sa the Son and the Sjiirit subtract 
nothing. (2) The doctrine of the Son is not with¬ 
out diiiiculty in this connexion. The old formula 
rested on the a.ssumption that the divinity of 
Christ (the Christian conviction of which wa.s the 
experiential ground of the doctrine of the Son) 
wa.s to he discovered in the metapliyaical constitu¬ 
tion of His person, and accordingly by the way of 
analy.sis, whereas the new formula founds upon 
the principle that the secret.s of personality do not 
yield themselves to ‘searching’ but to observation, 
and that acconlingdy the divinity of Christ is to be 
traced and recognized, if anyw here, in the unfold¬ 
ings of His character and life. Moreover, the old 
formula also implied that there exi.sted a funda¬ 
mental dilFerence of nature between God and man, 
80 that the incarnation of the divine Word w'as 
nothing if not a stupendous miracle. The new 
formula, under the ruling modern conception of 
divine immanence, would imply that the divine- 
human Christ may be reached along the lines of 
God’s normal working in Hia world, (^od is to 
be conceived aa alway.s present and active in the 
world, manifesting Himself continuously in nature 


P?rsonality, Ix)ndon, 1901 TR- L-Ottley, Di^trineof Vie 
Incarnation 2 volw., l/iiidoii, 1896; H. R. Mackintosh, The 
Chrlt, tMinhur^h. 1912. In IJDB DOG, and 


DAC then are elaborate articlnH, with bibliographical not^s, 
on the 8c. ip ural and early Church doctrine of the Trinity. 
See also the literature under art. Gon. W. F ULTON. 


TRITHEISM.- 1 . Definition.—Tritlieism (Gr. 
Tpfis, ‘ three,’ and 0e6^, ‘ God ’) is the belief in three 
(bids. As such, it is a form of polytheism, de¬ 
fined as the belief in many Gods or in more Gods 
than one. 

2 . Christianity and tritheism.—So far as the 
pre.sent writer is aware, no liistorical reli^don may 
Iiroiierly he called tritheistic. Where divine triads 
or trinities are found, they are not distiimuished 
from other divinities aa true or real gods from 
idols. ( 1 ) On tlie other hand, the charge of being 
tritheistic has often been preferred against the 
Christian religion, as presented in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. (2) The Christian Church lia.s, liow* 
ever, expressly dissociated itself from Trinitarian 
views tending to tritheism. (3) Moreover, liability 
to the charge of tritheism is regarded as sulliciently 
damaging also to speculative constructions of the 
Trinity. In what follows the writer would ex¬ 
pound these three statements one by one. 

3 . The charge of tritheism.-(a) The accusation 
of being trithei.stic, wliich lias often been made 


and history, yet manifesting Himi^tdf supremely against Christianity, is in a sense justilied. For 
and fully only in the Iverson and Work of Jesus undoubtedly tlie doctrine of the Trinity has been, 
Chri.st. In Jesns C/irist we have at once true man , and is still, conceived among simple uneducated 


Chri.st. In Jesns C/irist we have at once true man 
arising out of humanity and true God coming forth 
from the Godhead. In other words, Jesus Christ 
is the perfect exjiression of the divine Nature in 
terms of human character and life. With such a 
new criterion of divinity, and such a new concep- 


and is still, conceived among simple uneducated 
I Cliristians in a naively tritheistic way. Some¬ 
times al.so a naive tritheism i.s fouria even in 
theological statement, as when in so-called trans¬ 
actional theories the Atonement is represented as 
tlie result of a bargain between the first and 


tion of tlie relation.ship between the divine and the second Persons of the rrinity. 
human, an assured place may be found — it is ( 6 ) But the Christian religion, like other 
claimed—for the doctrine of the Son in the modern historical religions, must be judged by the affirma- 
doctrine of God. (3) The doctrine of the Spirit tions of its best and most representative minds, 
may also be seen to be fulfilled in the new doctrine and not by the crudities of the uninstructed or the 
of God towards which modern Christian thought aridities of theological pedantry. It is alhrmed by 
appears to be advancing. For the Spirit is but the representative minds of Christianity that the 


the immanent God Him.self, working more freely 
in the souls of men as righteousne.ss and power 
because of the new channels of influence He has 
opened up for Himself through Jesus Christ. In 
snort, God Himself (S\os ffeds) is the Father 


and not by the crudities of the uninstructed or the 
aridities of theological pedantry. It is alhrmed by 
the representative minds of Christianity that the 
accusation of tritheism is uniustilied, being largely 
founded upon misunderstanifing of the theological 
terms in which the Trinity is formulated. They 
would insist that there is a world of difference 
between the formula, ‘ There are three Gods,’ or 


revealed; God Himself is in Christ revealing; even the formula, ‘There are three distinct or 


God Himself is the Holy Spirit abiding. The form 
jf the ancient dogmatic conception may be changed. 


separate individuals in the class known as God,’ 
and the formula in wliich the orthodox doctrine 


but the sub-stance of it remains. Still as of old we may be summarized, ‘There are three Persons in 
know God in His threefold relationship to men, one God.’ In fact the Trinity is declared to be at 
and in each relationship we have very God Him- bottom an assertion of the divine unity. If in the 
self. \\ iierefore we may still unite in ascribing light of the Christian revelation we are led to 
giory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the affirm three eternal distinctions in the Godhead, 


Holy Spirit, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 

Litrratdrr.— See the historiea of Christian doctrine by A. 
Harnack, F. Loofs, R. Seeberg-, J. Tixeront, G. P. Fisher, 
*. F. Bethune-Baker ; also works on dojmiatic theology, such 
as the classical expositions of John of Damascus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and John Calvin ; and, arnon^ modern expositions, 
those of F. Schleiermacher, A. E. Biedermann, M. Kohler, 
F. H. R. Frank, H. Martensen, I. A. Dorner, R. Rothe, 

W. N. Clarke, The Christian Doctrine qf Qod, Edinburgh, 


we must still hold fast to the old faith of Israel’s 
I prophets and .saj^ ‘These three are one.’ Admit¬ 
tedly, however, there are ambiguities and associa¬ 
tions to mislead in the Trinitarian terminology. 
In particular, the ambiguity of the word ‘ person ’ 
is allowed to be a source of much misunderstand¬ 
ing. To set forth the true theological meaning of 
this word should be enough, it would be added, 
to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity against a 
charge so obnoxious as that of tritheism. We are 
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reminded in this connexion of how the early 
Christian thinkers abhorred the suggestion even 
that in atiirming the Trinity they were reinstating 
heathen polytheism. 

It shovild be remembered i that there was no word ‘ person ’ 

In the vocabulary of the Orcek-Hpeaking theologians, who 
shaped the doctrine of the Trinity to the authoritative form it 
assumed in the Nicieno-CoriHtantinopolitan Creed. ‘Person’ 
(Lat. persona, ‘an actor’s mask’), as it appears in the Athan- 
asian Creed, was intended to represent the Greek yrrocTTatTis. 
Now ' hypostasis ’ (‘sediment ’ or ‘dregs,’ lit. ‘ standing under 
or below’) was used about the beginning of the Christian era 
to signify a real concrete existence or actuality in contra¬ 
distinction to a mere appearance having nothing solid or 
permanent underlying it, such as a comet iii comparison with a 
rainbow. Through Origen’s inilueuce it came to be employed 
in the theological terminology as the designation of a member 
of the Trinity, as in the Cappadmuan formula, ‘Three Hypo¬ 
stases in one Nature or Substance ’ oucrta).^ ^ ‘ Hypostasis' 

then stood for a real Independence—a real principle of in¬ 
dividuation or distinction— within the Being of God, and ceased 
to he regarded, as in the Stoic use, as theologically equivalent 
to ovdia or 4>v(Tif. It may be that the term ‘ hypostasis ’ os 
applied to the members of the divine Trinity suggested an in¬ 
dependence nr individuality of too complete a sort, as though 
the P’ather, Son, and Spirit were as separate in the class God as 
Peter, James, and John in the class named man ;3 but this 
suggestion was corrected, at least for speculative minds, by the 
Ix)gos-Chri 8 tology deriving from St. John and 8 t. Paul, in 
which the idea of immanent distinctions in the unity of the 
Godhead received recognition. On the other hand, the trithe- 
istic suggestion was in a sense accentuated for the l^tin- 
speaking theologians by the selei'tion, due ]>robably to Ter- 
tuIlian,^ of the word ‘ person ’ as the translation of vnocrratru. 
Though persona, as its original meaning might show, implied 
only a temporary and superficial kind of individuality (an 
implication more definitely conveyed by TrpocrwTrov, lit. ‘ face,' 
bv which persona w-as often rendered in the later Greek 
theology), it implied also the dignity and worth of a rational 
nature. A ‘ person ’ in the early centuries of the Latin Church 
was an individual viewed in a legal a 8 )>€Ct (the word often 
meant a litigant or a party to a contract as well os a player) 
as the subject of rights and duties, if not as yet in the philo¬ 
sophical sense of a self-conscious and self-determining E(fO—a 
sense which has attached itself to the word in modern times. 
Yet even the ancient legal and relative associations of ‘ person’ 
would impart ambiguity to its theological use. especially In 
popular thought, and tne ambiguity would tend to increase in 
European usage as the word approximated more and more to 
the modern philosophical sense of personality. So it is not 
surprising that there has been a strong tendency to tritheism 
in Western theology, especially among the people; and that 
non-Christian thinkers, notably Jewish and Muhammadan, 
have so often viewed the doctrine of tri-personality in God as 
virtual or veiled tritheism. 

4 . Tritheisra as a heresy of dogma.—(a) 

AlMiongli aberrations from the orthodox doctrine 
were in tlie Ea.st towards a modalistic Monarchian- 
ism (Sabellianism) rather than tritheism, it was in 
the East—among the Greek-speaking theologians 
—-tliat a form of tritheism actually arose to meet 
with the condemnation of orthodoxy. The move¬ 
ment in question illustrates the reaction of 
Christological discussion and controversy upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Christology lay in the 
heart of the Trinitarian dogma, and the develop¬ 
ment of Christology naturally led to a revision of 
the dogmatic terms. . 

( 6 ) As a deiinite phase in the history of Christ¬ 
ian thought trithcism appeared c. A.D. 650 in 
Monophysite circles, being associated chiefly with 
the names of John Askusnages and John Philopon. 
Tlio latter, an Alexandrian philosopher and a 
distinguished Aristotelian, of whose work entitled 
AiaiT'qT'fji important fragments have been preserved 
in the writings of John of Damascus,® appears to 
have been the most influential of the school. As 
a Monophysite John Pliilopon was opposed to the 
Chalccdonian de.scription of the Person of Clirist 
as consisting of ‘ one person in two natures (^i' 
xpSaojTTOv or fxia virdaraai^ ir dvo (pvaecLr), and con¬ 
tended that Christ’s was a single nature com¬ 
pounded of the divine and the human. That is 

1 See the recent discussion of Trinitarian terminology in 
C. C. J. Webb, God and Personality {Gifford Lectures), London, 
191H, esp. lect. ii. 

2 C:f. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxix. H f. . . 

8 Greg. Nyss. ii. 188, and other writers quoted by R. Seeberg. 
Lehrbiwh der DoginengeschichU, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1396, 

* 4^^ dV Praxean, 11 f. ® ^ 


to say, in Christology (pvaiz or ovala and u7r6aTaan 
were to he viewed as synonymous terms. 

(c) When this Cliristological position is applied 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, the que.stion is at 
once raised as to whether the ortliodox formula of 
three Hypostases in one Substance can he main¬ 
tained. If one oucrla, is there not but one 
utrSarTaais ; if three vv oar doe is, are there not three 
oucrlail The aflirmative to tlie first que.stion leads 
to a form of Unitarianism, the aflirmative to the 
second to a form of tritheisin. 

{({) John Pliilopon started from the consideration 
of the tliree inroardcreis and reached, accordingly, a 
tritheistic conclusion as to the div ine ovala or (poais : 
((TTOJ rpeis (pucreis X^yeiv Tjp-ds iirl ttjs dyLas rpiddos.^ 
So he and his followers were named by their 
opponents ‘tritheists’ {rpiOttrai), although we are 
told'-^ that they would not actually have confessed 
themselves as believers in three Gods. If theirs 
was a theoretical, it was not also a jiractieal, tri- 
theism, like the I'rinitarian notions of the trans¬ 
actional theorists mentioned above (which amply 
justified the jjiotest of the earlier Unitarians). It 
appears, however, that John Philopon admitted 
the notion of a common Nature (oucrla kolut)), if 
holding it in what might have been named later 
a nominalist sense; hut Damian^ (578-606), the 
Monoiihysife patriarch of Constantinople, held so 
pronouncedly realistic a view of the one f8uhstance, 
at the same time apparently regarding the three 
Persons as true reals or separate individualities, 
that, like Peter the Lombard in a later day, he 
was accused of teacldng a C^uaternity rather than a 
Trinity, and his followers were labelled ‘ tetradites ’ 
(T€r/>a5fTat). The tritheists were definitely opposed 
in the name of the orthodox dogma by John of 
Damascus, who in seeking to emplia.size as against 
them the unity of the Godhead gave—as Augustine 
did—a modalistic flavour to his theological ex¬ 
position.^ 

5. Tritheism as an error of speculation.—It has 
been remarked ® tliat in the tritheistic movement 
(so called) and the counter-movements it evoked 
we may find the roots of the mediieval controversy 
between nominalism and realism. The remark is 
illustrated by the case of Koscellin, the best- 
known representative of the older nominalism. 
According to Koscellin, universals were not reals, 
but mermy subjective conceptions (flatus vocis).* 
And, if this principle holds of the Nature or Sub¬ 
stance of God, then the Persons of the Trinitarian 
formula must be regarded as distinct self-con¬ 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the Godhead as but 
a nominal and generic unity. Thus on philo¬ 
sophical principles Koscellin reached a theoretical 
tritheism, whicli, however, at Anselm’s instance, 
w'as condemned at Soissons in 1092.'^ And oyer 
and over again, from the beginnings of Christian 
theology down to the present, speculative con¬ 
structions of the doctrine of the Trinity have had 
to encounter—sometimes in the irony of things— 
the damning charge of being tritheistic. In the 
ancient Church, as Callistus accused Hippolytus 
of dyotheism, so Dionysius—maintaining the 
Koman tradition of unspeculative adherence to the 

1 Leontius, de, Sectis, actio v. c. 6 , quoted by J. Tlxeront, 

Hist, des dogmes dans VantiqniU chrHienne, 8 vols., Paris, 
1009-12, iii. 190; cf. also Phoilus, Biblioth. codd. 21, 24,76; 
John of Ephesus, Eccl.v.l-12. 

2 Timothy, de Receptions Hcereticorum (PO Ixxxvi. 1, col. 61). 

3 Ib. col. 60. m . 

4 In de Fide orthodoxa. For summary discussions of Tn- 
theism as a heresy of dogma reference may be made to the artt. 
‘Johannes Askusnages,' ‘Johannes Philoponus,’ in PRE^ lx. 
and the art. ‘ Tritheislischer Streit ’ in PRF^ xx. 

6 A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 
1894-99, iv. 120 n. „ . 

6 Cf. Anselm, de Fid. tHn. 2 f., Ep. li. 36 41. 

't Roscellin and the nominalists were dubbed by Anselm 
dialectice hceretici (de Fid. tnn. 2); cf. F. Loofs, LeitfacUn zum 
Studium der Dogmengeschicht^, Halle, 1893, 5 W, 4. 
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unity of the Godhcad-prefoned the aecusation of 
tritheisin aj;ainst Origcn s teacliirig.' Yet Origeii s 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the JiOgoa 
or Son entered into the orthodox forinulaa, and 
a follower of Origen, (iregory Thaumaturgus 
mightily championed the unity of the Godhead 
a<oainat the polytheists (tritheists).^ Again, in the 
nrediawal Church even Ahelard was suspected of 
tritheism, and yet it was Ahelard s aim and 
endeavour to mediate between the extrenies of a 
tritheism like Itoscellin’s and mire modalism, and 
his sympathies lay with modalism rather than 
tritheism.^ Once again, if it is not invidious to 
select so modern an instance, W. Adams Brown 
comments fis follows on VV. N. Clarke s construc¬ 
tive presentation of the essential Trinity ; 

•It is hard to see how these “centres of conscious life and 
activity " can he distinguished from separate personalities. 

And yet W. N. Chirke^ so emphasizes the Trinity 
of iimnifeatiition, as distinguisiicd from the Trinity 
of essence, as to be far away indeed from tritliefsm. 
It nil illnst rates the fact that, while the iloct rine 
of tlu’i 'Prinity', as set forth in the Nicivno-Gon- 


st aDtino}H)litan and Athanasian Creeds, will have just man Plato declares 


(transmigration) is not at laittom etliical, and the 
corresponding piety consists not in submission to 
that order as somctliing good, but in the desire to 
escape from it, an 1 in tlie exercises through which 
the ''oal of nl>sc>rption in Ilrahman is attained. 
Rhfinavatism, it is true, acknowIc<lge,s a single 
(iod'ivho i.s personal and gracious ; and in its con¬ 
ception of MnWi, or devotional faith, as tlie way 
of deliverance from the wheel of birth and rebirth, 
resignation api>car3, if nol; as a constituent, at 
least as a fruit.' Hut >.« pr Io.ss ethical 

trust than a mystical ‘ abiding in the Adorable, 

and the piety of Idiagavatism as mirrorcil in the 
Bhd(javad-(rUa, intense though it is, is for the 
most part of the usual Indian type. r i>i + 

In the religion of tlie Creek dramatists, of I iato 
and of the hiter Stoics, trust holds an assured 
though not a prominent i>lace. Sophocles ex¬ 
presses the conviction that, however ^ nng.s may 
seem to ns in our short-sightednes.s if ' e ^ ^ 
only see the purposes of the gods in t itir totality, 
ue should know them to he pood, and 
iiiiX to which the pods lend man is base. Ut the 


no tratlic with tritheism, it is dillicult in th< 
thcolopical exposition of the dogma to steer a safe 
course between tritheism and a Sahellinn modalism 
(in which the leather, Son, and Spirit are merely 
three modes or aspects of the one God)—which 
serves to give point to Augustine’s famous remark 
that the alternative to the alHrmation of the three 
Persons is silence ; ‘dictum est tres jiersonae, non 
ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur,’® 

Litbraturr.— See art. Trinity. "W. FulTON. 

TRUST.—In the wide sense of confidence in a 
.supernatural Power on which man feels himself 
dependent, trust enters as an element into practi¬ 
cally all religions from the lowest up to the high¬ 
est. Savages rely on their fetish to bring them 
success in the cha.se, and other peoples on tlieir 
national god to give them victory in war. But 
such tru.st possesses no ethical quality and need 
not further detain us. Only when the superior 
and siijiernatural Power is conceived in more or 
less etliical fasliion can a trust emerge tliat has 
ethical and religious value. Religious trust, in the 
only sense worth con.sidering, is confidence in and 
reliance upon the eternal Power on whicli we hang, 
as one that is working towards a worthy end and 
guiding the course of events in wisdom and good- 
ne.ss. It is the trust that comes to expression in 
Ps 36®®’-: 

‘Thy lovingkindness. 0 Lord, is in the heavens ; thy faithful¬ 
ness reacheth unto the skies. Thy righteousness is like the 
mountains of God. . . . And the children of men take refuge 
under the shadow of thy wings.’ 

Were the facts of life uniformly of a kind to render 
the moral purpose and control of God obviou.s and 
unmistakaide, the exercise of trust would make no 
particular demand on our energies. iSinee, how¬ 
ever, they are far from being so, the world not 
seldom seeming to ride roughshod over man and 
his values, trust always carries with it tlie idea of 
a triumph over ditficulties. In the E[)istle to the 
Hebrews it is presented in the light of an act of 
heroism : ‘ He endured, as seeing him who is in- 


‘ Even when he is in poverty or sickness, or any other seem¬ 
ing misfortune, all things will in the end work toget her for good 
to him in life and in death : for the gods have a ('.are for any 
one wliose desire is to become just anil to bo like God, as far as 
man can attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue.' 
Even more striking are the words of Epictetus : 

‘ Do witli me what thou wilt: my will is thy will ; 

I appeal not again.st thy judgments.’^ In the 
Epiamim, a dialogue wrongly ascribed to Plato, it 
is said: ‘Pray to the gods with trust.And of 
Soeiat<!S Xenophon says that he must have believed 
in the gods, .since he tru.sted them ; TTKarteuiv beO^ols 
TTuis QVK dvai Oeovi 

But, though in the higher Greek religion trust 
Iiad a firm basis j)rovi(le(i for it and secured a 
certain amount of recognition, its full signiilicance 
was far from being realized. Nowhere do we find 
’t j)ut forward as a central element in piety or a 
spring of strengtli and goodness, ft was in the 
Hebrew projihets and their spiritual siK'cessors 
that it first really came into its own. Everywhere 
n the Bible we aie met by utterances of fervent 
ind steadfast trust in (Jod. And its religious im¬ 
portance is clearly recognized. Isaiah sees in it 
-lie only source of safety : ‘ If ye will not trust, ye 
ball not be established’ (7®). Jeremiah .speaks to 
he same effect: ‘ Cursed is tlie man who trusts in 
nan and makes flesh his arm, and whose heart 
aims aside from Jahweh. . . . Blessed is the man 
who trusts in Jahweli and whose confidence Jaliweh 
(17®-*^). d'o trust in Jaliweh and do good is 
presented in Ps 37 as the sum of religion. In tlie 
K’r the idea of trust, deejiened by a new feeling 
a>r God’s care for the individual, occupies a position 
‘f still greater prominence. Outside the Synoptic 
Jo.‘<pels, however, it is to a large extent merged in 
he idea of faith (q.v.). It is faith in the sense of 
•elief that is estahli.shed as the condition of salva- 
aon. This change of emphasis—as we shall see, it 
mounts to nothing more—is intelligible when we 
•emember that the gospel was preached as, in the 
irst jilace at least, a message to be received, 
Sone the less it created for the Church a serious 


visible’ (11'-^). 

Trust of this kind is not of cour.se to be looked 
for in tlie religion of })rimitive races or in religions 
that are merely national. Nor does it emerge 
with any distinctness in the pantheistic religions of 
India. The Indian conception of the world-order 
as governed by the principles of kariria and sarhsdra 

1 Cf. Harnack, ill. 90, 93. a Ih. ill. 101 f. 

8 lb. vi, 182. 

4 Christian Theology in Outline, E<iinbiirKh, 1907, p. 162. 

5 In his Outline of Christian Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, and 
more especially in his Christian Doctrine of God, do. 1909. 

fl De Trin. v. 9. 


Toblem and one that had to wait long for a 
satisfactory solution. The problem has to do with 
-he mutual relations of faith and trust. By St. 
*aul,®and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith 

1 See art. Biiakti-MAroa. 

2 Ih’p. X. 013 (tr. B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plato^, Oxford, 
.892, iii. 329). 

^ Quoted from A. Schenkl, Epicteti Dissertationes, Leipzig, 
.894, p. 158, by L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
Ijondon, 1905, p. 205. 

4 TrtorTeuora? Toi? deoU evxov, quoted by W. H. P. Hatch, The 
'aulinc Idea of Faith (Harvard Theological Studies, iii.), 
Camnridge, Mass., 1917, p. 09. 

8 Memorabilia, i. i. 6. • ^-9’, Ro 4. 
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is conceived in a way that makes the two practi¬ 
cally identical. But what if its object is thouj^ht 
of as a doctrine which must first be assented to 
before trust can enter? In that case faith, while 
includinf' trust, will contain in addition a purely 
intellectual element, either intellectual submissiun, 
if the doctrine is authoritatively given, or in¬ 
tellectual insight, if it is the product of a rational 
)roceH 8 . Adopting the first alternative, the older 
h-otestant tiieologians in their analysis of faith 
establislied notitia and assensiifi as the necessary 
preliminaries to Jiducia. The vice of this solution 
IS that it destroys the independence of faith—in 
other words, of religion—by binding it to an act 
external to it and without moral (quality. The 
faith described by Paul as trust inClodis presente<l 
as at bottom subjection to the Church or the Bible 
as the guarantor of religi<jus truth. And its in- 
d(?|)endcnce is equally subverted if, adopting the 
second alternative, we regard it as receiving its 
object from philosophical reflexion. The true 
solution of the problem lies in the recognition that 
in faith itself there is a cognitive element, and 
that its object is given not in the form of a doctrine, 
but in the form of an id<nil value. Face to face 
with the great values that are supremely embodied 
in the life and cross of Jesus and that are summed 
up in the conception of a kingdom of the good, we 
allirm them on the ground of their worth as the 
manifestation of the eternal Power that works at 
the heart of things, the eternal llcality on which 
the universe no less than our human life is founded. 
Faith is nothing else than just this feeling for the 
ideal and, above all, the moral values and this 
affirmation of their cosmic signifi(!ance. So inter¬ 
preted, it is one and the same thing with trust in 
God, for what is trust in God but trust in the 
good as the central might on which we and the 
whole universe bang? If there is a difference, it 
is that in the idea of faith the emphasis falls on 
the cognitive aspect, and in the idea of trust on 
the volitional. 

Litkraturr.—S ec the works referred to in the footnotes and 
those jfiven in art. Faith (Christian). W. MORGAN. 

TRUSTS.— See Economics. 

TRUTH.— See Error and Truth. 

TSHI-SPEAKING TRIBES.— See Negroes 
AND W. Africa. 

TSIMSHIAN. —The Tsimshian belong to the 
northern group of coast Indians, but differ markedly 
from the Ilaida and Tlingit {qq.v.) in language. 
Their social organization is also somewhat diver¬ 
gent, since instead of two phratries they have four 
—Eagle, Wolf, Kanhada, and Gyispawaduweda— 
each embracing many small local groups or clans. 
There are three chief Tsimshian divisions: the 
Tsimshian proper, living on the lower Skeena 
River and the coast to the south, the Niska of 
Nass River, and the Kitksan of the upper Skeena. 
The last does not border on the coast and is inter¬ 
mediate between the coast tribes proper and the 
true interior tribes of Athapascan lineage. Most 
of the information that we possess regarding Tsim¬ 
shian religion is from the Niska, but there seems 
to have been little difference between their beliefs 
and those of the other divisions. 

I. Cosmological beliefs.—The earth was believed 
to be flat and circular. It was supported by a 
man named Amala (‘ smoke hole’), wlio lay on his 
back and held upon his chest a spoon made of the 
horn of the mountain-goat. This wi^ filled with 
grease, and in it stood a pole, on which the earth 
rested. When he became tired, he lifted the pole, 
and the earth shook. The pole, with the earth on 
voi,. XII. —30 


1, was turning round in the bowl of the spoon, the 
4 rea.se in which served to make it revolve easily. 
Sun, moon, and stars belonged to the sky and did 
'lot turn with the earth. This reference to the 
urning of the earth seems to point to White influ- 
mce, but the association of grease with the being 
inder the earth is naralleled by something related 
if the Haida Atlas, Sacred-one - standing-and- 
moving, .and is proliably genuinely aboriginal. 

2 . Supernatural beings. — The sup(‘rnatural 
beings, so far as we are aecpiaintod with them, 
were much the same as those among the Ilaida 
iq-v.). They had a supitene heaven-god called 
T.aha (‘on tin; air’), a pinfect counteiqtart of the 
laida Power-of f he-shining-hea\ ens. From the 
nfonnation regarding him gathered by Boas, how¬ 
ever, it seems that ho a]»proach(Ml much nearer to 
the monotheistic idea of a supreme b(Mng. 

‘ Heaven is the ^^reat deity who li:is a nmnher of mediators 
-.ailed Neqno'q. . . . Heaven rut s the destinies of mankind ; 
Heaven UuK^it inaii to disliiij^Miish hetweeri ^ood and hiwl, and 
trave the reli^^ions laws and institutions. He.aven is K^r^nitled 
by the mere existenee of man. He is worshipped hy offerintfs 
and prayer, the smoke risiiif,^ from tires bciii^ espeeiiilly agree- 
ahle to him. Murderers, adulterers, and those who l)ehave 
'oolishlv, talkirnr to no purixise, and makin!.t noise at nittht, are 
‘sp(*ciallv hateful to him. Tie loves those who take pit.v upon 
the poor, wt )0 do not tr}' to Ix'come rich hy sellintt at hi;.th 
pri<-e8 vN'hat otliers want. His im ssen^ijers, i)artieularly sun and 
moon, must he treated with respeet. Men make themselves 
ayreeahle to the deitv by eleariliiK'ss. Therefore, they must 
bathe and wash their whole bodies before prayin(;t- I5e 

same reason they take a vomitive when they wish to please the 
deity well. They fast and abstain from touehint,' their wives if 
they desire their prayers to be successful. They offer every* 
thin^jj that is considertxl \aluablG—eatjle-down, red paint, red 
cedar bark, good elk-skin lines, eU-. The otfering is burnt.'T 

The ethics ef this, especially in the matter of 
acquiring wealth, seems so diflerent from tlie 
aboriginal code found elsewhere tliat it is probable 
that the native informant’s statements were tinged 
with missionary teaching, and that Heaven, or 
Laha, was elevated to a position above that which 
he occupied in earlier ilays. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the existence of a sky-god 
first among equals.’ 

'fhe Tsimshian prayed less often to their heaven- 
god than to the minor deities, or ‘mediators,’ 
whom they generally asked for food and fair 
weather. Sometimes they prayed to the super* 
natural beings collectively. 'J’he most important 
‘mediators’ are stated to have been the sun and 
moon, Spirits appearing in the shape of lightning 
strokes, and animals. The Raven, also called 
Skiiinsem, was believed in and had the same 
functions and general character as among the 
Tlingit and Haida. They also believed in tlie sea 
grizzly bear, or Hagulflk, which may have been 
originally a Haida conception, since bis homo was 
mlled Helahaidek (‘ near the flaida country’). In 
lis hou.se he had four kettles called Lukewarm, 
Warm, Hot, and Boiling. The killer-whales seem 
to have been his servants, since they were known 
as ‘ Hagultlk’s men.’ There was also a one-legged 
man similar to the Master-hopper of the Ilaida.^ 
Besides praying to the deities, a person could 
force them to grant his desires by rigid fasting. 
He had to abstain from food and from seeing his 
wife for seven days, lying in bed motionless all 
that time. Then he miglit rise, wash him.self, 
comb the right side of his head, and paint the right 
side of his face, after which he might look at nis 
wife. A less rigid form of fasting extended over 
four days only. To make the ceremony very 
successful, the man’s wife must join him, but, if 
the wife should be untrue to her husband, the 
ellectof the fasting would be destroyed. What¬ 
ever twins wished was believed to be fulhlled, and 
they were appealed to especially to control the 

1 Boaa, in Rep. of Brit. Association for Advancement of 
Science, 1889, p. 845 f. 

2 See art. Haida, § 19. 
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weatlier and brin^ eulaclion and Balinon. Numbers 
of tabus governed hunting and fishing, partieularly 
the (ishing of eulaelion, which run into the Nass 
River in great numbers and are, or wens a prineipa* 
source of wealtli to the [)eople. Tlie first of tliesf 
fish to be caught were roasted on a peculiarly 
shaped frame made of elder-berry wood and witl. 
special ceremonies, the man w ho handled it pray 
ing meanAvhile for an abundance of fish. 

3 . The dead.—Tlie princi})al world of the dead 
was reached by following a trail and crossing a 
river. According to one story, a man who faintei' 
and fiassed to the spirit-worla was saved by a per 
/orated stone hung round Ids neck as an amulet, 
which thwarted the endeavours of four shamans t( 
remove his heart. Whether those who had died by 
violence or drowning went to regions distinct fron: 
the others is not recorded. At least at the mort 
nary feasts food was put into the fire for the dead. 

4. Shamanism. —Nothing is known of Tsimshian 
shamans which w’ould in any way distinguish them 
from those of the Tlingit and Ilaida, exce|)t that 
their bodies, like those of the common people, were 
cremated. 

5. Witchcraft. —The wizard cast his spell by 
lutting .some article taken from the victim into a 
)OX containing portions of a human body. Strings 

Avere fastimed inside this l>ox, and, if the wizard 
wished his victim to die slowly, he fastened the 
object some distance above the body, but, if he 
desired him to perish at once, lie cut the string, 
thereby precipitating the object upon the body. 
Afterwards he had to go round the house in 'which 
the person whom he had killed by witchcraft was 
lying, and later he had to w'alk round his grave 
and rub himself, protending to cry all the time. 
Unless he observed the.se rules, he would himself 
oerish. If it w’as believed that a person had been 
killed by witchcraft, the Tsimshian would take 
out his heart and lay a red-hot stone against it, 
wishing at the same time that the wizard might 
die. If the heart hurst, it was expected that their 
wish w'ould ho fulfilled ; if not, it was a sign that 
their suspicions w’ere unfounded. 

Litkratcrk.— Nearly all the available THinishian material is 
contained in F. Boas, report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada,’ in lirport of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, 18H0, p. 801 ff., report vi. ib. 1890, p. 6 C2fT., 
report x. ih. p. 623 ff., in BtclL S7 BE [1902], and in 

51 RBEW [190^19101. JOHN R. SWANTON. 

TUKArAM.—I n Tukarain there culminates 
an important section of the bhakti school * and his 
verses have all the authority of a ‘ Veda’ for most 
of the twenty million Mariitln speaking people of 
one of India’s noblest races, among w hom are to he 
found some of the greatest Indian reformers of the 
day. Both for his poetic genius and for his unique 
place in the people\s heart he is happily described 
as ‘ the Robert Burns of India ’ wdio marks ‘ the era 
of the efhore.scence of Maharashtra’s fieople.’^ 

I Sources.—(a) Biographical.—Two serious difficulties 
confront the modern biographer of Tukarim, (11 All the 
MarApu Lives of Tukaram are drawn almost exclusively from 
a single authoriU, the poet-saint Mahipaii (1716-90), whose 
accounts in the Bhakti Vj/di/a (chs. xlviil.-li.) and the Bhakti 
Lildmrita (chs. xxv.-xl.) were written in 1762 and 1774 respec¬ 
tively, more than a century after Tnknram’s end in 1660, ‘long 
enough for lepnds to grow.’ (2) We have ‘ no authentic and 
properly sifted account of his life,’ but only ‘a mass of legends 
and traditions that have gathered round Tukaram '^and show a 
distinct ‘ tendency towards deification.’'* Yet we have ‘ at least 
some facts of historical accuracy to start with,’® and Mahipati’s 
* detailed legends . . . seem to be in every way as deserving of 
being critically worked out as those of the early Christian 
martyrs to which they often hear a strong resemblance.'8 

1 ^e artt. Bhart^Maroa, Mysticism (Hindu). 


» Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, viii. |l918J if." 

• Ia J. Sedgwick, JBASBo, no. Ixv. vol. xxiii. [1910] p. 127f. 


A few sources earlier than Mahipati have been indicated 
recently by V. L. Bliawe. Hesidea (1) Tukarfim’s autobiographi¬ 
cal poeni.s (see below) and (2) the abhahgs of RamSshwar Rhi^H* 
the leading disciple of Tukilnlm.i there are (8) a brief life of 
Tukaram by his grandson, (lop.al Buwa, (4) the autohiograpiiy 
of BahinabiiJ, anothi-r disciple of Tukaram who dictated her 
own life-story, giving the names of some of Tukarim’s con¬ 
temporaries wlio figure prominently both in Mahipati and in 
Tukanlm’s own poems,and (5) a source a century earlier than 
Mahipati, a work written by one named Krishnadas Hairagi on 
Keiiav Chaitanva .Sami>nuhiya, which gives the important ‘ guni- 
succession ’ of Tukaram and heljis us to settle important dates 
in his life, this work being quoted by name and its fai'ts given 
by one Niranjan.^ Home would add a sixth sourc*- earlier than 
Mahipati, in Narahari Main, author of Bhaktikathamrita, hut 
lie must'bo pronounced utterly untrustworthy, though he is 
followed hv a few Marapia authors.* 

The investigation concerning biographical material has gone 
far enough to conclude with safety that, despite mueh unsifted 
tradition, ‘miracle and wonder-working,’ Mahii>ati’s account 
has a solid substratum of historical accuracy. Moreover, he 
uses his sources with discrimination, rejecting what he discovers 
to he unreliable.® 

(6) Autobiographical. —n\c true text of Tukaram’s writings 
has not yet been critically ascertained, and between the several 
collections there is a wide difference as to the nunil)er of poems 
included, ranging from 4()21 in the edition generally aifcepted « 
to 8841 in one ^ oescrihed by K. (1. Bhandarkar as ‘ uncritically 
made.’8 Even the former is based on MHH admitted to have 
been ‘corrected,’ ‘further corrected,' and ‘arranged.’ The 
problem remained in aheyanee for llfty years until Bhawc in 
1919 20 edited and published the first two instalments, number¬ 
ing about 1300 poems, of wliat he claims is ‘Tukaram’s Original 
Oatha,’ written by one of 'rukaram’s fourteen disciples, one 
Hantaji the Oilman whose MS^ bears a date in one place tliree 
j ears earlier than Tukar.am's death. All that can be said at 
j>re8ent is that scholars arc patiently investigating the iiroblem 
of a critical text of Tuk.aram’s writings. Jlis verses were prob¬ 
ably all extempore and were taken down by at least one or two 
of his immediate disciples. It is almost certain that every 
collection contains poems which are not really his, and w'e are 
also quite unable to fix their chronologh'al order —a serious 
di.sadvantage. They are practically our only source of infor¬ 
mation regarding his teac.liiug. 

2 . Life.—reiietnitin^; ‘a wilderness of siirmi.se 
and ^nes.s,’ we are safe in deciding" that Tukaram 
wa.s T)orn the same year as John Milton, in lOOS, 
though later research may })iish the date fartlier 
hack. From at least seven generations Tukat&m 
inherited a devotion to the god ViLhoha of 
Fandharpfir.^® It is lirst as a ^fidra grain-seller 
in his own native Delifi, eighteen miles north-west 
of Foona, that dhikaram comes before us. His 
atlier Bolhdha, having married olT his three eons 
with lavish outlay, sought to hand over liis 
business to the eldest, whose predilection, how¬ 
ever, for an unworldly life led to this responsibility 
falling on Tukaram at the early age of tliirteen. 
The lirst four or live years appear to have been 
jirosperous, but they were followed by a sumtession 
of disasters in business and home, so that young 
Tukaram’s capital disappeared. Many stories are 
told illustrating his honesty, simple-mindedness, 
and 8{)iritual devotion, Vitlioba being reiiresented 
as his unfailing helper on all occasions. All these 
stories probably have a solid basis of fact. 

A great famine in 1629, during which his elder 
wife*^ died crying for bread, was the last in a 
succc.ssion of sorrows which led him to give up 
all busine.ss and worldly attachment. Sitting on 
the river hank with his younger brother Kanhoba, 
'le threw into the stream his half of the business 
lapers and handed over the remainder to Kinhoba, 
while he dedicated himself wholly to Vitlioba. 

The spirit of poetry came to him in a dream, 
commanding him to complete the uiihnished task 

1 See BhaktUildrnrit, ch. 40. ‘209. 

2 V. L. Bhawe, Mahdrdshtra Sdraswat, Poona, 1919, pp. 

,9.3, 242 f. ^ 

J* Ib. p. 190, note 1. * Ib. p. 891. 8 Ih. p. 874. 

^ Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1869, now out of print. 

7 By Tukaram Tat^il, Bombay, 1889. 

® y aifjiavism, ^aivism and Minor Religious Systems, in the 
Encyclop<Mdia of Indo-Ary an Research, Strassburg, 1916, p. 94. 

0 Bhawe, Tukdrdm's Original Qdthd, vols. i.-ii., Thana, 
Bombay, 1919-‘20. 

10 See art. PanpharpDr. 

His wife Kakhmabai being *_con8titutionaIly asthmatic,’ he 
lad married another, Jijabai or Avail, daughter of a well-to-do 
"•oona merchant. 
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of his great predecessor Namdev, hhakta and ])oet. 
In another dream he received ids all-important 
guru-mantra ~ Ram - Krishna - Hari, the secret 
mystic formula which finally initiated him as a 
Hindu teacher. This was at the hands of one 
Babaji Chaitanya of the line of Rfighav Chaitanya 
and Kessav Chaitanya—a possible indication that 
Tukaram had some connexion with the Chaitanya 
sect of the Vai^navites. A series of events setting 
forth his dealings with Brahmans constitutes the 
most important part of his life-narrative. 

One Buoh story provides an interesting Hindu parallel to the 
Quaker doc trine of the sacraniental significance of every meal. 
A Chincliwad Brahman, Ghiptamani Dev, had invited Tukilram 
to dine with him, and, the Siidra’s plate having been laid the 
usual distance from the Brahman's, Tukaram made the strange 
request that two more bo laid, one for his own go<l and another 
for Oappati, worshipped by his host, his explanation in an 
autobiographical poem being : ‘ If you enjoy a meal in faith, 
God sits down to dine with you.’ Another event, one of the 
most critical in his life, demonstrates Tukaratn’s reverence for 
Brahmans, even at the height of his pnown. Rameshwar 
Bhat^j,, a Brahman scholar jealous of the Sudra’a fame, hod not 
only moved the public authorities against him but had person¬ 
ally enjoined silence upon him. ‘ But what of the poems already 
written?’, asked their docile author. ‘Throw them into the 
river,’ was the cruel reply, and into the river the whole bundle 
went, covered with a stone. It was Tukaram’s darkest hour, 
but, to the astonishment of all, several days later the sheets 
were seen fioating on the river and were taken out unharmed. 
Ramoshwar’s deep repentance followed, the poet replying in 
gentle verse : ‘If your mind is pure your enemies will be your 
friends.’ And it was true enough in tliis case, for Rameshwar 
became his lifelong disciple. 

Of the many incidents illustrating Tukaram's religious views 
one is of a Vedantist Brahman who persisted in reading to thi.s 
Vaisnavite hhakta a ])aniheiKtic treatise to which Tukaram 
agreed to listen only on condition that ho might be cov«‘red 
with a blanket. When the blanket was lifted after an hour’s 
reading, Tukilram was found sealed with his fingers in his ears, 
his defence being that ho could not listen to the Advalta 
doctrine that God and His worshippers were the same. 

The miraculous is found interwoven tliroughout 
Tukaram’s life-story. His birth is viewed as an 
incarnation. He performs many miracles to help 
the poor. Vithoba miraciilou.sly intervenes at every 
point to vindicate and deliver liis faithful devotee. 
In this legendary material is to be included, un¬ 
questionably, theaccountof Tukaram’s ‘ascension ’ 
on which Malnj)ati has ex|)ended ail his powers, 
giving rise to the popular Hindu belief tluit 
Tukaram was carried away to Vaikuntha (the 
Hindu heaven) in the car of Vii?nu. Tlie probability 
Ls, as sug}.^ested by B. K. Bhandarkar, that ‘ he met 
his death oy drowning,’ in the holy river of his own 
village, in 1650, whether by what is called/aAovci- 
nvddhi, or prearranged drowning, as in the case of 
some other Indian sddhus, or whether ‘ the constant 
expectation of God’s coming to fetch him away 
produced an illu.sion, and in obeying a fancied 
call from the opposite bank he ran into the river 
and was drowned, it is very diflicult to say.’ ^ The 
various traditions concerning Tukaram’s influence 
after death must ahso be regarded as legendary. 

3 . Autobiography.—Though there is as yet no 
critical edition of rukaram’ 8 < 77 ;/ia;>< 7.9 * in existence, 
his autobiographical poems are generally accepted, 
and his self-revelations give the impression of 
being .sincere and genuine. Of his kindness and 
unselfish service for others, on which Mahipati 
dwells so often, he himself tells us nothing, his 
autobiographical verses being wholly concerned 
with the personal and spiritual side of things. ‘ It 
is his own religious life that occupies his soul.’’* 
The ahharigs clas.sified as ‘ autobiography ’ in the 
English translations of the poems by J. N. Fraser 
and K. B. Marathe" number over 500, and there 

1 .See li. R. Pangarkar, ^rl Tukdrdrn Caritra, Poona, 1920, 

Two Piasters: Jenus and Tvkdrdin, Bombay, 1903, p. 11. 

3 An abhatig Is an Indian metre, somewhat irregular, words 

rhyming at certain intervals. - , t j 

4 .1. N. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, Ivondon, 

of Tukaram, 3 vols., Madras, 1909-15; the 
references by simple figures below are to this useful work. 


are many hundreds more given up to confesHion, 
invocation, and aspiration. He Udls ns but little 
of his life in the world, though he often dwells on 
Ins guilt and misery. The poems of self-accusaticn, 
about 300, reveal a .sense of sin whose depth is 
rare in Hindu literature, though his relation tc 
(Jod is personal and pantheistic by turns. 

‘lalien of fallen, thrice fallen am I’ (343). ‘ I am a great 

fallen sinner. . . . My heart is witness to me that I am not 
redeemed’ (126). This conviction of sin is often closely 
associated with extreme mental depression : ‘ False is “ mine,” 
false is “thine.” False is Tuka, false is his faith. He speaks 
falsehood to the false’ (234.'S). Sorrow, resulting from the 
death of parents, favourite wife, and eldest son, and from 
business failures, clearly led him to his self-dedication : ‘ It is 
well, O God, that I became a bankrupt, and was crushed by the 
famine ; this is how I repented and turned to thee ’ (113). And 
his dedication was complete: ‘Rank, race, colour, creed and 
caste—all are gone ’ (‘2790). 

Batwardhan lias made a ‘ tentative ’ effort to depict 
Tukaram’.s long inward struggle. ^ That this 
earnest pilgrim reached .some worthy goal would 
apjtear from the poem.s, about 80 in number, under 
the heading ‘Triumphant Happinca.s’ in Fra.ser 
and Maiathe. 

‘ I have found a sea of love, an inexhaustible flood. I have 
opened a treasure of spiritual knowledge ; it diffuses the lustre 
of a million suns arisen in thy worshippers’ souls ’ (573). 

This, however, is by no means his habitual mood, 
which is ratheroneoi de.spising his self-complacency. 
He has a pas.sionate desire to help and serve those 
arounil, anti, though lie is far too often censorious, 
.sometimes to the point of coarseness, yet he has 
.somethin*^ to say of constructive worth to his age 
and people. And it is cliiefly as a jireacher that 
he views himself. Though he lays no emphasis 
on Vedic lore, ho has nevertheless a message 
invested witli authority. 

‘These are not my words : I am a hired servant of Vi(,hob&’ 
(1420). Earnest and sincere preachers are hadly needed, for 
there are impostors who eat and drink and who do oven worse : 
‘ Their desires are set on shawls and pots and money.’ ‘ Matted 
hair and ashes are a scandal when the mind has no patience and 
forbearance’ (1199). ‘Such people sink themselves and destroy 
the ship of salvation,’ but a true preacher ‘rescues others by 
the sweet perfume of his words,’ 

4 . Experience of bhakti,—To fathom Tukarfim’s 
deepe.st .secret we need to explore hi.s experience 
of bhakti, the ‘ clinging affection of the heart’ for 
a personal God, though the god in Tukarftni’s case 
wa.s a village-idol, surrounded by Biiranic gross 
mythology and superstitious animism. The idol 
he worshipped wa.s even one ‘ standing for both ’ 
Kr^na and f^iva,^ hut whether Tukaram recognized 
this plurality of gods at Bandharpiir Ave cannot say. 
In tiiis unpromising soil Tukardm’s bhakti grows, 
with pantheism and idolatry as tAvin-stems on the 
same tree. And, though his bhakti is too often 
a mere emotion, fugitive and fleeting, with more 
of longing than of satisfaction, it is yet free from 
tho.se sensual extravagances that have degraded 
some forms of Indian bhakti. In Tukaram we 
probably see Indian bhakti at its best. 

If it 1)0 asked in what Tukaram’s bhakti 
experience consisted, the answer might he given 
in the Avords of the Nclrada-hhakti-silfra : ‘sur¬ 
rendering all actions to God and feeling the 
greatest mi.scry in forgetting God.’ 

‘Tuksi has his home in the Inconceivable ’ (1578). ‘ Whereso¬ 

ever I jfO, thou art my companion ; t hou takest me by the hand 
aiul Kindest me. As I walk aloriK, I lean on thee ’ (2149). 
‘No particular time is necessary,’ says Tukaram, ‘for the 
contemplation of God, it should be done always.’ ^ And apuin : 
‘God is ours, certainly ours, and is the soul of all souls. God 
is near, certainly near, outside and inside.’& 

His deep sense of sin offered a serious obstacle to 
the que.st of his soul. 

1 See Fergusson College Magazine, vol. i. no. 3 [1010], pp. 4-16. 

2 See J. N. Farquhar,' Relvjions Literature of India, p. .301. 

8 ,See also a poetic rendering in N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mard^hd 
Saints, Calcutta, 1919, p. 71. 

•* Narayan G. Chandavarknr, Speeches and Writings, Bomliay 
1911, p. .5‘27. 

B Bharidarkar’s tr., Vaifxuivi.nn, p. 9.5. 
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‘The Endless is beyond, and beluecn him and me there are 
the lofty mountains of desire and anj^er. I am not able to 
ascend them, nor do I find an}' pass.’i ‘ I know my faults, bn'* 
I cannot control my mind ... 1 am a slave of the senses 
(1369). 

Did ‘ any pass ’ over the ‘ mountains ’ ever appear 
on his horizon ? ite would appear to Iiave had 
glimpses of one. 

‘ I know not hovv to cleanse me of sin, so I have seized thy 
feet. . . . If thou dost take a thinpf in band, what is impossible? ’ 
(2035). ‘ Thou hast saved many a humble, many a guilty, many 

a sinful man. Tuka dwells at thy feet; pre.serve him, O God’ 
(218). ‘ What pra\ er can I put up? . . . Up till now, f felt sure 

that some of my service haa been accepted. Now nothin}^ but 
the Htru).r;<-Ie is left me : I see no sij^n of assurance in him who 
Hiands hand on hip’= Vithoba (3010). ‘Thoiiffh I made myself 
ceremonially pure, some impurity would still clin^ to me ’(2968). 
Inward [unity thii.s hotjomes the prime nece.‘48ity. 
‘What I deli|.rht in is purity of heart’ (2632). ‘What you 
need is a clean fieart ana a spirit at peace’ (2300). ‘ lllessed 

are the pious, for their lieart is pure. . . . Their hearts are 
lllled with devoted love ’ (894). 

I'lie urgent question therefore come.s to be : 
Dow shall tliis purity be realized? Ceremonies 
are unavailing, as are also [lilgriniages.^ Tnkaram 
has full confidence tliat God can fnltil His child’s 
desire, and to the crucial question how the divine 
blessing is obtained the answer comes repeatedly : 

‘ It is bhava ’ (812). 

‘ My sinirle-minded hhdva has put an end to pil^rimape to 
and fro’ (2773). ‘God comes quickly and stands where he 
finds hhdva ’ (3671). ‘ ’Tis hhdva that moves us and is fitly 

called the means of salvation ’ (2597). ‘ Without hhakti and 

hhdva everything else is useless trouble.’^ ‘ Lay reasoning or 
learning aside m a bundle, for here hhdva is the one great 
criterion.' 

Wliat is hhaval His modern interpreters are 
not always clear. Hhandarkar says that it is 
‘faith, love, or the pure heart,’® and also that it 
has different meanings in ditlerent contexts.® 
Sometimes hhnva is that heart-religion which is 
guarantee of the vision of God witliout conscious 
effort, a parallel being found in the Svrtdsvatara 
Ujyanisad reference to ‘ those wlio by the heart 
know the Su[)reine Spirit who dwells within.’^ 
Bhaktiy therefore, as experienced by Tukaram, 
seems to have concerned itself chiefly with realiz¬ 
ing a change of heart. ‘ The great fireeept of 
religion is to hear God in the heart ’ (812). And, 
witii a cliarigc of heart, he longs for some assurance 
of the change : 

‘ Whether I am indeed Ood’a child, truly accepted by him, 
how am I to know ? How shall I know of a surety that my 
heart is purer, my mhid less tainted with anger? For if love be 
not in my heart how has my heart been changed?' ‘ Fortunate, 
indeed, are tho.so persons in whose heart dwells forgivoncs.s .’8 
Three lines of .solution a[)peared to Tukaram : 
concentrated personal meditation on God and His 
saints, persistent self-examination that shall root 
out self-esteem, and such utter self-abandonment 
to God that no voice shall be desired hut His.** 
Deej) humility, simple faith in the divine prottn;- 
tion, and complete abandonment of self to God 
comprise another tri[)le secret of bhciktid^ Tiik- 
^Iram had travelled a long rough road in quest of 
peace. Yoga he had found unavailing, as well as 
mantraSy austerities, and the five fires. Gn the 
-‘(umrnit of bhakti he found three graces whose 
fragrance reaches us in his j)ages; i)ity, pardon, 
peace. 

‘He who gives to God simple-hearted devotion . . . within 
his soul there dwell pity, pardon, peace.'U ‘There is no 
Saviour of the needy save Gwi alone : in Him are pity, pardon, 
peace .’^2 * Where pity, pardon, peace abide there God dwells. 

Thither He runs and makes His home . . ., and where these 
graces have free play He tarries.’ 

1 Hhandarkar’s tr., p. 96. 

Ib. p. 95. 8 fh. p. 95. 

4 Bhandarkar’s tr., Mard{hi Writirujs, Bombay, 1919, p. 223. 

6 Vaifinnvism, p. 109. 

8 Maraud Writings, p. 187. 

7 Ib. p, 187 f. 

8 Bhandarkar’s tr., Vai^giavism, p. 97. 

9 Bhandarkar, Kai^^iavim, pp. 40, 54, Marathi Writings, pp. 
816-321. 

10 Ib. p. 431 (. H Ib. p. 436. 

H Ib. p. 581. » Ib. p. 636 f. 


5. Teaching.—Tukaram is never systematic in 
his psycliology, his tlicology, or his theodicy. He 

I't.f.'.Oiof OT^/1 on Aflvo 




view of God and the world, leaning now to a 
pantheistic scheme of things, now to a distinctly 
Providential, and he does not harmonize them. 
He says little or nothing of cosmogmny,,and, accord- 
in^r to him, God realizes Himself in the devotion of 
His worshi[)pers. Likewise, faith is essential zo 
their realization of Him: ‘It is our faith that 
makes thee a god’ (1785), he says boldly to his 
Vithoha. On the otlier hand, God makes Himself 
accWsihle to man’s feeble a})pre]iension by means 
of vi.sihility, the idol thus becoming a i)roof of 
divine condescension : ‘ Ho has emlx>died himself 
in forms to suit our pleasure’(1753). Man is a 
child of God. Indee(i, the figure of childhood is 


[tressed sometimes so far as to sacrifice reverenceand 
dignity, the same applying to Tukaram’s view of 
God as Mother, though in tlie latter he finds a 
solution of many perplexities. AH this deals with 
man’s ‘ natural ’ state, hut separation has entered, 
sin being viewed variously. It is sometimes a 
mere breaking of caste rules, sometimes a breach 
of morality, and again, and very often, it is 
mipana, a word often on his lips and perhaps best 
rendered by ‘ .self-centredness,’ thojigli this is in¬ 
adequate. We have seen bow deep was hi.s sense 
of sin and what means of salvation were disclosed 
to him. Hrahmanieal or mystic intuition and 
verbal theology were deprecated as much as 
austerities. Men should waste no time in argu¬ 
ment, hut tlirow themselves at God’s feet. S])eeifio 
hindrances to salvation are found in the above 


mipanity in indulgence of desire, fear of ridicule, 
learning, and dis})utation. What the religions liffi 
meant to him we have already seen. Mere re¬ 
nunciation leads to nothing, and indeed everything 
is wort hle.s.s save a personal experience of religion. 
Tukaram’s ‘good man’ must [)osse.ss humility, 
peaceahhme.ss, kindness, truthfulness, contentment, 
and sim[)Iicity. 

He is mostly despondent of his fellow-men; 
tarn sick of mankind’ (994), and for relief he 
turns to ‘ the saints,’ about wlnun he has hundreds 
of v(*rses, setting forth their calling, character, and 
service to mankind. At the other end of the scale 
of creation animals call forth his real sympathy. 
Whetlnw he held to ahimm is not quite clear. 
Reincarnation he accepts (972), but be is not sure 
whether to prefer mortal rebirth, for tlie [)ower of 
God’s name could bre.ak his karma. Conscious 
communion on earth was far preferable to being 
merged in the unconsciousness of Brahman. 


Patwardhau has shown that Tnkarain’s ‘ doctrine of bhakti ' 
comprised a conceptioti of the Divine .Motherhood which gave 
Tukaram a God of love and tendeniesH, a sense of human in- 
Hufficiency which led to conflict between faith and ‘the flesh, 
devotion thus being fru.strated by human frailties, and a 
defective view of life ‘ that was at best one-sided. His end 
wa.H individual, the peace and solace and beatific rest of his own 
re.stless soul. . . . 'Tuk.arani was a pessimist in regard to this 
world. . . . The bhakti of the future ought to be broader based, 
fuller veined, and larger souled.’i A defect sometimes 
pointed out is that the claim of human need ‘ is a rare mood 
and very seldom expressed in his poems and that ‘ there are 
but few traces of the passion of winning others.’It is a 
‘defect,’ however, very largely repaired by his self-forgetting 
service as set forth in the pages of Mahipatl. 

6 , Relation to Hinduism.—Tukaram acf^uiesced 
in the greater part of tlie conventional Hinduism 
of his day while himself living on a loftier plane. 
Often therefore he speaks with two voices. 
'I'emplc ceremonies he uoes not condemn, but his 
heart aspires to something higher. About 
Vithoba, however, there is no kind of ambiguity, 
for, as an incarnation of Krsna or Vi^nu, Vithobu 
ivas the bigger half of Tiikaram’s spiritual life, 


1 Indian Interpreter, vii. 19-80. 

2 N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, p, 81 f. 

3 Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. 300. 
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thoufj^h again faitli was always the channel. In¬ 
wardly he exi)erience(l tlie living God, though 
outwardly it was an idol ho worshipped. 

‘ There is styirccly a theolojjical or philoaophioal system to 
be found in his writinpfs, but so fur as pJiiiosophic.uI thinking 
may be traced, ho tends to be a monist.’^ ‘ Tukaram wiis 
plus a devotee only of Vithoba of Paycjharpur and a monotheist 
in this sense. Thouj^^h he worshipped tlie idol at the place, 
still he had always before his mind s eye the great Lord of the 
universe.’ 2 

In some verses indeed he holds that the stone 
idol was a more stone, neither embodying nor 
symbolizing t’le divine. The inconsistency of such 
a position he appears to have realized, but he does 
not solve it. Hence the millions in the Deccan 
who follow him in idolatrous practices and the 
thousands who share his theistic aspirations have 
both much to support them. Hence too a theistic 
society like the lharbhana Samaj ® so recently as 
‘20th June 1920 failed to pass a resolution that 
‘ any member who performs a domestic or any 
other ceremony with idolatrous rites or worships 
any idols while performing such rites will ipso 
facto cease to oe a member of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj.’ * 

A similar ambiguity exists in his references to 
caste and holy places. Caste was accepted by 
'rukaram as an institution of the Hindu world, and 
he did not carry to its logi(;al conclusion his con¬ 
viction that God does not consider a man’s caste, 
all His worshippers being equally dear to Him 
(2077). In personal inwanl religion Tukaram was 
democratic enough, but he was too much of the 
‘ mild Hindu ’ to fight the battle of religious rights 
and privileges. 

Tukaram was in no sense a ‘ reformer,’ as the 
word is commonly understood : he was a sage with 
lofty principles in a degenerate time, a sage who for 
lack of courage, conviction, or inspiration allowed 
his protests to lapse after he had uttered them. 

7. Influence. —Tukaram has quite a unique place 
in the inner life of his own people. Besides the 
Varkaris, a pilgrim sect devoted to him, every 
member of which visits Pandharpur not only at 
the two annual festivals but on other ekadakis, or 
‘ monthly-elevenths,’ named vdrls, and whose 
preachings of equality and disregard of caste have 
oeen ‘a valuable counterpoise to Brfihman domin¬ 
eering,’® there are some fifteen million Deccan 
peasants of all castes and creeds who sing his 
verses in the fields by day and in companies around 
some flickering lamp at night. His poems form a 
substantial part of the hymn-book of the Prar¬ 
thana Samaj iq.v.) of Western India, now in its 
ninth edition and containing 500 of his abhahgs. 
His terms ‘Vithoba, Pandurahg ’ etc., being un¬ 
acceptable to ikehvaris (monotheists), the simple 
term ‘ God ’ has been substituted.® That Tukaram 
has exercised a great nationalizing and democra¬ 
tizing influence among the people of the only 
Indian nation that has ever ruled over any con¬ 
siderable portion of India can hardly be doubted. 
His moralizing force cannot be said to have been 
so great, in view of idolatrous conditions in the 
Dec(;an to-day. But the Vithoba of Tukaram still 
inspires a phenomenal type of devotion in his 
devotees. From as far distant as Madras, women 
have been known to make at Vithoba’s shrine the 
hair-oflering called venldan ‘ braid,’ ddn = 

‘ gift’) by having their heads shaved as do Brahman 
women at Gaya, and all Pandharpur pilgrims have 
such an affection for their goil that no darshan is 
complete without the pilgrim’s head toucliing 

1 Farquhar, p. 300. 

2 Bhandarkar, Vai^Xiavism, p. 95. 

3 See art. Prarthana Samaj. 

•i SxMdh Patrikd, 27th June 1920, with Dhpdnodaya com¬ 
ments, Ist July 1920. 

6 BG XX. [1884] 471-473. 

« Bhandarkar, Marathi Writings, pp. 606-613. 


Vithoba’s feet. No fewer than 140,000 people 
take this darshan at a single festival, at the rate 
of 12,000 daily. Some of them accoiiqilish the 
ourney by prostrating their form at every step in 
lonour or Vithoba, some thus rolling along for 
more than 40 miles; ^ one case is known of a 
man rolling like a log from Nagpur, hundreds of 
miles away, at the rate of two miles a day, the 
journey taking two years.^ Tukaram’s moving 
verse has done not a little to ins[»ire this tragic 
devotion in men and women alike. 

All attempts to classify I’ukaram have failed. 
He was neither an orthodox Hindu nor a Hindu 
Protestant. He lived according to the rules of a 
gigantic religions system with much of which he 
di.sagreed wliile enjoying an inward experience 
transcending the system, for spiritual intercourse 
with God and His ‘saints’ was the snm and sub¬ 
stance of Tukaram’s leligion. He belongs there¬ 
fore to none of the stereotyped forms, and, to be 
understood and a[q)re(‘iated at his proper worth, 
he must be ajiproached without any kind of 
dogmatic prejudice, wliether Hindu or Christian, 
'fhose who have no (hdinito creed and who follow 
no organized system find in fiim a kindred spirit. 
He cannot be (das.sed as a mystic, for he had no 
extraordinary visions, and he followed Hindu rules 
of living. We may regard him as a devoted theist 
living his own inward life amid idolatrous sur¬ 
roundings. 

‘You can find much in Tukarani’s poetry that nins parallel 
with the teachinj^s of Christ save its principles and spirit. 
These latter, eclectics easily read into his words, and when 
they cannot do so they put them there. Tukaram was one of 
the greatest saints of India, and as such he has inthienced and 
is still influencing the devotional trend of his own people. In 
the case of us Christians ho is one of the most powerful of 
sidelights. Only a few weeks ago he threw me into the very 
arms of my Lord.’ 3 

At the close of an examination into ‘ The Alleged 
Indebtedne.ss of Indian Theism to Christianity ’ the 
conclusion is reached : 

‘Certainly either Tukaram w’as actually in contact with 
Ciiristian tca<!hing, which is by no means improbable, or he 
was a remarkable instance of a tn^ns naturaliter Christiana/ < 

Of these two alternatives we incline to the 
second, as there has been no evidence adduced as 
yet pointing to ’rukaram ever having been ‘ in 
contact with Christian teaching,’ and, while he 
has much kinshio with the NT writers, none of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, 
with the possible exception of faith, can be traced 
in his pages.® ’I'lie kinship is indeed so close that 
a knowledge of his poems, at least in their English 
translation, should be regarded as an indispensable 
preparation for missionary work among his people. 
That nearly three centuries ago Tukaram should 
have proclaimed so clearly the ineflicacy of all 
merely external rites and should have insisted so 
constantly on inward experience as the one 
essential of true religion oilers to the Christian 
evangelist a most useful point of contact with the 
people of India. 

Literatuur.— This boa been indicated in the footnotes. For 
a fuller treatment of the subject see J. N. Fraser and J. F. 
Edwards, Lije and Teaching of Tukaram, Ma^iras, in the 

press. J. F. Edwards, 

TULASI-DASA.— I. Life.— Little is certainly 
known about the life of Tulasi-Dasa (commonly 
pronounced ‘ Tulsi Das’), the greatest poet of 
mediawal Northern India, beyond two or three 
date.s and a few accidental particulars mentioned 
in his writings. 

A life of the poet Is said to have been written by his friend 
and companion, Vepi-mibihava Dasa. It is referred to by Siva 

IBG XX. (1884] 470. 

2 J. Murray Mit(;hell, IA xi. [1882] 166. 

3 N. V. Tilak, in an unpublished paper. 

4 N. Ma<micol, Indian Theism, London, 1916, p. 279. 

B See J. Murray Mitchell, JRASBo iii. [1849] for the opposite 

viev*. 
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Siiiiha, who wrote in the latter half of the 10th cent., but no 
copy of it is now known to c-xint. We have two perHonal 
documents rclatinjf to the poet—a deed of arbitration, and an 
entire hook of the lidmar/iarita-rndnam, both in his own 
handwi itin^f. 

There are numerous traditions concerning him, 
some of wlucli may be accepted with considerable 
confidence, lie is said to have been born at 
Uajapur, in tlie i»resent United Provinces of Panda, 
about A.D. 15 : 12 , and to have been a Harwaria 
Prahmana of the Parasara qotra.^ His father’s 
name was Atmarilma, and Iris mother’s Hulasi, 
his own name beinj' Hama Pdla. In one of his 
verses^ he tells us that he was abandoned by liis 
parents immediately after his birth, and with 
^^reat probability it is assumed from this that he 
was one of those unfortunate children known as 
abhukiamulfty born under the bc^^dnning of the 
currency of the asterism Mala. Such a child is 
said to bo destined to destroy its father, and the 
only remedy is to abandon it on its Inrth, or, at 
best, so to arranf^e that its parents shall not look 
upon its face during the first eight years of its 
existence. He was picked up by a wandering 
Sadhu, who, in token of the sacred leaf used in 
the ceremony of purification of the infant, re¬ 
named him Tulasi-Dasa (‘Servant of the tnlasJ- 
plant’), and by this name he was henceforth 
known. With this Sadhu, who was probably also 
his guru, or spiritual })receptor, Narahari-Dtisa, he 
wandered all over Northern India. From his guru 
lie learnt the story of Kama,^ but owing to his 
ignorance (? of Sanskrit)^ he could not at first 
grasp its importance. At Icngtli, after frequent 
hearings, he learnt it so far as his intelligence 
would allow, and then determined to write it in 
the vernacular for his own benelit and for that of 
others similarly situated. When he grew up, he 
lived as a householder, and married a girl named 
Ratnavali, the daughter of one Dinabandhu Pa- 
thaka, by whom he had a son named Taraka, who 
died at an early age. He was devoted to his wife 
and could not bear to be separated from her. 
She was a firm Vaisiiava, and on one occasion, 
when she had gone on a visit to her people, she 
reproached him for following her and for not show¬ 
ing equal affection to Kama. Struck with remorse, 
Tulasi at once left her and took to an ascetic life. 
He is said to have seen her only once again in 
after years, and then not to have recognized her. 
Wdth his liead-quarters at first in Ayodhya and 
subseauently in Benares, he made long journeys 
over Northern India preaching the gospel of Kama. 
At first he met with considerable opposition, but 
his holy life and his attractive personality conquered 
all obstacles, and, even in Benares, the head- 
miarters of Siva-worship, he won universal respect. 
His fame as a poet spread far and wdde and gained 
him many friends and followers, the most famous 
of whom were llaia Mana-siiiilia (Miin Singh) of 
Amb6r (t 1614) and the celebrated 'Abdu ’r-Kahim 
HanhSna (1.556-1627). A wealthy landowner of 
Benares named Todar Mall (who is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Akbar's finance minister of the 
same name) was one of his closest friends, and a 
touching poem which Tulasi-Dasa wrote on his 
death has survived among his most cherished verses. 
After ’fCdar Mall’s death his heirs quarrelled as 
to the disposal of the property, and referred the 
matter to Tulasi-Dasa as arbitrator. The deed of 
arbitration in his haiuDvriting is still in existence 
and is dated Sanibat 1669 ( = A.D. 1612). 

1 No fewer than four places claim the honour of being bis 
birthplace. The claim of Rajapur is that best established. 
His caste has been a subject of dispute. According to iome 
authorities, ho was a Kanyakubja Brahmaga. 

* Vinaya-pattrikd, 2'Z7, 2. 

i Rdm. i. SO. 

^ He was never a good Sanskrit scholar, and some of his few 
versos in that language contain grammatical blunders. 


Bubonic plague appeared in India in 1616, and 
lasted for eight years. The poet seems to have 
been attacked by it, for one of liis minor works, 
the Hanumdn BCihuka, describes his sud’erings 
from some such disease. After temporary relief 
he had a relai)so and died in Benares in A.D. 
162:i.' 

2 . Works.—More than twenty formal w'orks, 
besides numerous short poems, have been attri¬ 
buted to 'rulasi-Dasa, but some of these are 
certainly apocryphal, and others are of doubtful 
authenticity. The most generally accepted list 
immtioris tw'elve, viz. six minor and six major. 
'File minor w'orks are the following : ( 1 ) llama-lald- 
Sahnchhily (2) Valrdgya-samdqnm^ (3) Buraivai 
Hdmdgana, (4) Jdnaki-nKthgnla, (5) Bdrvatl-mah- 
gala, ( 6 ) Jldmdjnd. The six major works are 
(7) KpsnagHdvaii, ( 8 ) Vinaya-pattrikd, (9) Gitdvall, 
(lO) Kavittdvali, ( 11 ) DohdvaU, and (12) lldma- 
charita-rudnasa. 

Tulasi-Dasa W'as a SmUrta Vai^nava; i.e., while 
a worshipper of Kamachandra, he also adhered to 
the tradition {smrti) of ordinary Hinduism and 
follow'ed the general religious customs of his caste. 
This involved, among other things, the w^orship of 
the god Siva and the practice of eating his meals 
apart. In both respects he dillered from the more 
thorough Vairagi Vaisnavas, wdio had abandoned 
tradition, and who worship{)ed only Vis^ini in one 
or other of his incarnations and ate in company. 
During his stay in Ayotlhya he associated with 
these Vairagi Vaisnavas and there composed the 
first three cantos of the Rdrnacharita-ruduasa. 
Suh.sequently, being unable to agree with them on 
points of discipline, he migrated to Benares and 
there coiiipletea the poem. 

His devotion to Kamachandra as an incarnation 
of the Supreme is illustrated by the alxive list of 
works. With two exceptions (nos. 5 and 7 ) they 
all deal directly or indirectly with that deity. 
No. 7 is a collection of hymns in praise of Krsna, 
another incarnation of Visini. No. 5 is a sliort 
poem describing diva’s marriage with Ih'irvati, a 
subject also treated at some length as an episode 
in the lldmacharita-mdimsa. As alrca«l,y stated, 
Tulasi-Dasa paid special reverence to Siva as a 
great and kindly god, although hy^ no means on a 
level with Kamachandra. It was Siva who, out of 
love for the world, communicated Kama’s history 
to Parvati and thereby made it known to mortals. 

A brief notice of each of the works named above 
Avill siiftice. 

(1) Rama-laid-Naharhhv .—The genuineness of 
this is disputed. It is a .short poem describing the 
‘ nail-paring ’ ceremony at the investiture of Kama¬ 
chandra with the sacred caste-thread. This cere¬ 
mony is a village rite still kept up on such occasions 
and at weddings in Oudh and Bih&r, and the whole 
poem is in rural style and in riiral metre. 

( 2 ) Vairagya-samdipinl (‘ Kindling of Quietism ’) 
describes the true nature of holiness. It advocates 
vairdgya (absence of passion), and the description 
of the perfect peace resulting from absolute self- 
surrender to the Deity is not without poetic 
beauty. 2 

(3) The Barawai Rdmdyana is a summary of the 
history of Kamachandra in the Baraw^ai metre. It 
is very sliort and, as wo have it, probably incom¬ 
plete. It is rejected by some authorities. 

(4) Jdnakl-mahgala and (5) Pdrvati-mahgala .— 
These are two short works celebrating the marriages 
of Sita to Kamachandra and of Parvati to Siva 
respectively. The authenticity of both is doubtful. 
In no. 4 the order of events dKIers from that given 
by the poet in his more important works. The 

1 See G. A. Grierson, Proceeding ASBe, 1898, p. 147flf. 

2 The whole has been translated by G. A. Grierson in IA xxU, 
(18931198 ff. 
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Pdrvati-mahgala is dated Sambat 1643 ( = A.l). 
1686). 

(6) lidinCtjnd. —This is a collection of verses to 
be used as omens previous to undertaking a journey 
or other important task. The contents are in the 
main a history of Ranmchandra in seven chapters, 
each of seven septads of verses, or 343 in all. The 
omen is found by selecting a verse by lot—a kind 
of series Virgiliance. It is dated Sambat 1656 
( = A.D. 1598). 

(7) The Krsnagltavail, the first of the major 
works, has been already referred to. As its subject 
demanded, Tulasi-Dasa wrote it, notin his custom¬ 
ary AwadhI, but in the Braj Bhakha dialect. It 
is one of the least read of the i)oet's works, but 
well repays perusal, as it contains many beautiful 

f passages. He has entirely avoided debasing re- 
igion by that association with eroticism which 
spoils so much of the literature devoted to Kr^iui. 

(8) The Vina.ya-pattrikd (‘Petition’) is one of 
the most important works of the poet, in which his 
most intimate feelings towards tlie Deity and that 
Deity’s relations to the human soul are displayed 
with a freedom from reticence and poetic fervour 
that have rarely been equalled. 

An interesting legon<l accjountfl for its origin. Tulasi, 
harassed and terrified by persecution, writes this petition to 
Ranmchandra—the loving, almighty, God—appealing for His 
protection. The whole forms a series of prayers, addressed, 
one l)y one, to the various minor gods as door-keepers an<l 
courtiers of tl\e Supreme, and then, in an outburst of passionate 
entreaty and self-humiliation, to the Deity Himself. The final 
verse tells how, as in the case of an earthly monarch, the 
petition was granted under Rama’s own signature. 

The Vinaya-pattrikd is one of the most admired 
works of tlie poet, but the difficulties of its language 
have discouraged many readers. The intense 
fervour of the writer often carries him into an 
extremity of passion, bursting forth in an elliptical 
style very dilferent from the limpid beauty of his 
narrative poems. Again, tin; very form of the 
poem militates against its easy compreliension. It 
IS a petition to a sovereign, expressed in a courtly 
vocabulary full of high-llown words and phrases. 
These belong to the nature of the case and are 
here most appropriate, but they do not tend to 
make the poem comprehensible to any one who is 
not a Sanskrit S(;holar. In spite of these surface 
defects, this admirable work deserves the closest 
study from any one who would become acquainted 
with the religious history of India. We have here 
a man whose intluence for good over generations of 
Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his heart, and openly proclaim¬ 
ing that at which other writers with the same 
experiences have only dared to hint. It is a book 
of confessions, but the confessions of a pure and 
faithful soul. 

(9) In the (Htdvali Tulasi-Dasa appears in a new 
character, that of a mdgadha, or panegyrist. It 
is a book of songs intended to increase in his 
readers their love for a tender, loving God. Again, 
as elsewhere, the love which he teaclies is that of a 
child to his father. For the sones he has used the 
Braj Bhakha dialect as the trauitional vehicle of 
expression, and the dominant tone is not, as in the 
Vinaya-pattrikd, passion, but sweetness and charm. 
In this way he gives the whole history of Rama- 
chandra in a delightful style, quite different from 
that of his formal epic. 1 nere is no verse in the 
book which is not a complete little picture, and 
most attractive of all are those in the first book, 
in which he tells of the baby life of his hero and 
his brotliers. It is a true gospel of the infant 
Kama. 

(10) Different again is the Kavittdvali. Here 
the poet, in the character of a vandin, or bard, 
tells of the glory of Kama, so as to encourage the 
faithful with a picture of the Deity’s power. The 


language is Awadhi mixed with Braj Bhakha. 
No work of Tulasi-Dasa shows his extraordinary 
mastery of vocabulary so well as this. His subject 
is heroic, and, without having needless recourse 
to Sanskrit, he writes in a heroic style. In the 
battle scenes the words themselves by their very 
sound echo the clash of arms and the cries of the 
combatants, and, in the description of the burning 
of Lankii, the crackling of the flames. The narra¬ 
tive closes with the sixth book. The seventh, 
which is nearly half of the whole, consists of a 
number of short poems in the kavitta metre written 
at different times and here collected by their 
author. They have no direct connexion with 
the preceding books, and, being full of personal 
allusions, form a valuable source of information as 
to the poet’s times and experiences. It is here 
that we learn about his birth and parentage and 
about the persecutions to which he was subjected, 
and from one verse we gather tlnit the date of the 
compilation was somewhere between a.d. 161‘2 and 
1614. A su])plement, in the same metre, is the 
llanuindn Bdhuka, already referretl to, in which 
he tells how he was attacked by plague. 

(11) Dohdvali. —The title means a collection of 
ver.ses in the dohd metre, and it is by no means 
certain what is meant by it. There is a work of 
this name (see below),hut some authorities maintain 
that the list alludes to a poem called the Rdrtx 
Satsal (‘Seven hundred verses [also in tliis metre] 
in Praise of Kama’). Many good scholars consider 
that this was written, not by the j)oet, but by 
another author of the same name. It is a rather 
tasteless production, but, if genuine, is not without 
importance, as the fifth chapter gives in great 
detail what purports to be the poet’s doctrine 
regarding works as opposed to faith.^ The diffi¬ 
culty in the way of accepting the work now called 
the Ddhdvall as that referred to in the list is that 
it is largely composed of verses already occurring 
in the Rdmacharita-mdnasa, the lidmdjiid, and 
the Bam Satsai itself. Out of a total of 512 
verses no fewer than 258 have been so identified, 
and there are quite possibly more. If genuine, 
there must have been a nucleus of original verses 
to which subsequent admirers have added others, 
so as to compile a kind of anthology of the j)oet’s 
best dohds. This is the present writer’s of)inion, 
and, if it is correct, the final recension must have 
been sufficiently long after the composition of the 
Barn Satsai for the latter to have become recog¬ 
nized as the work of our poet. 

(12) The Rdmacharita-mdnasa (‘Bake of the 
Gestes of Kama’) is commonly called the Tnlasi- 
kfta Bdmdyana. This e])ic, the poet’s greatest 
achievement, and also, in j)oint of time, probably 
his first, was begun in A.D. 1574, when its author 
was about 43 years of age, and upon it his fame 
chiefly rests. It has been described as the Bible 
of ninety millions of people, and is certainly more 
familiar to every Hindu of Northern India than 
our Bible is to the average Knglish peasant. There 
is not a Hindu of Hindostan proper, whether 
u'ince or cottar, who does not know’ its most 
amous verses and whose common talk is not 

coloured by it. Its similes have entered even into 
the language of Indian Muslims, some of whose 
most ordinary idioms, though they know it not, 
made their first appearance in this work.^ 

The life of Kamachandra, considered as an in¬ 
carnation of the Supreme, is here dealt with in a 
formal epic. The subject is the same as that of 
the celebrated Sanskrit Bdmdyana of Valmiki, 
but the epic of Tulasi-Dasa is in no way a transla- 

1 Tr. O. A. Grierson in IA xxii. [1893] 229 ff. 

2 See O. A. Grierson, ‘Tuloai Da^, Poet and Religious Re¬ 
former,' JR AS, 1903, p, 447. Much of what follows is con¬ 
densed from this paper. 
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tion of that work. We have an iiKlej)e7nlent story 
built on the same foundation, but diticring from 
in the treatment of ejdsodes and in importan 
details.^ The author himself states that he hai 
taken his aceount from many dillerent sources 
and it has been shown that the principal of thes' 
besides Valmiki's work, were the Adhyatm 
Edmdyana (a section of the Brahmanda Purdrin 
the Bhuhindi Rdnidyana^ the Vasistha Saihhiti 
and i\\(iPras(inna-rdghava fitix'xhwt^d to Jayadeva. 

As illuatratiiig the estimation in whieh this poem is hot 
in India, the following; very popular le^mnd may be quotet 
It.imachandra denoted Iiis approval of Valmiki’s epic by appene 
in;; his signature to a copy of it. ThereuiKm the monkey-go 
lliinuinAn, with hia nails, wrote another RCLinnyaya upon 
ru('k, and took it to Kama. The latter approved of it also, bt: 
said that, as he had already signed VAlmiki’s copy, he could no 
sign another; he had better show it to that j)oet. lie did sc 
and, as Valmiki saw that it would eclipse his own work, by 
stratagem he induced HanumAn to Hing it into the sei 
llanumari, in complying, prophesied that in a future age h 
would himself inspire a Brahmapa named Tulasi, who wouli 
recite his (llanuman’s) poem iti the tongue of the commoi 
people and destroy the fame of Valmiki’s epic. 

There can be no doubt that its rej)utation is wel 
deserved. The Rdmacharita-iiidnasd is one of tlr 
great epics. It has its prolixities and its eidsode: 
tliat jar upon European tastes, but, even so, n 
one can read it witliout being impressed by it^ 
high poetic merit. The various characters ar< 
vividly and consistently described, ami live am 
move with all tlie dignity of a heroic age. 'I’li 
style is most admirably varied. There is the in 
Unite pathos of the passage describing Rama’: 
farewell to his mother ; the rugged, harsh language 
telling of the horrors of the battlefield ; when 
occasion requires it, a sententious, aphoristic 
method of dealing with narrative, teeming with 
similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
scliools, but from nature herself; and, sullusing 
all, a life-giving atmosphere of the purest poetry. 
To us its weakest side i.s that which, to a llimlu, 
is its strongest—the character of its hero. 'I'o the 
}>oet, Rdimiclinrtdrfi is neeessurily, as God manifest 
on earth, a perfect character. Even when the old 
story shows him performing unknightly deeds, 
Tulasi luu.st call them virtues and plead that the 
end jiLsti/ies the means. Or, again, the foulest 
treachery, such as that of Vihlnsana towards his 
brothers, is extolled hecause the traitor is accepted 
and rewarded by the hero.^ But this is one of tlie 
obligations of the story and of tlie autlior’s view 
of tlie divinity of Kama. The human characters 
are to oiir ideas far more sympathetic. There are 
tlie impetuous and loving Laksmana; !Sita, the 
ideal of an Indian wife and moth(*r; Bharata, 
const ant and tender, the model of the true bhakta ; 
and Havana—the Satan of the ejiic—destined to 
failure, and lighting with all his demon force 
against his fate. 

One of the most striking features of the poem 
is the writer’s capacity for seeing things. Alore 
than any other literature, Indian j) 0 «;try has its 
stock similes—the lotus, the water-lily, the bee, 
the moon, and so on. b"ven the best Sanskrit 
poems often give the impression of being largely 
tlici work of the elosc't, not of the open air. 
Tulasi-Dasa employed the same old similes—bo 
would not have been Indian if be had avoided 
them—but thousands of otliers are bis owm. Little 
expressions—the turn of a sentence or an apt 

1 E.g., the account of the preat battle outside Lafika is quite 
difTtrfnt. 

See L. B. ToHsitori, IL 'Ravxacaritamdnam e il Rdmdj/ana, 
re]>rinted from (xior/iale della Societd Asiatiea Italiana, xxiv. 

(reviewed by G. A. Grierson, in JR AS, 191‘2, p. 794 ff.), 
and Sita Kam, in JRAS, 1914, p. 419 ff, 

3 The authorH of the Hindi Sararatna (pp. 88, 289) point out 
that, with one exception, none of the numerous Hindi poets 
who told the tale of Rama ever thought of condemning Vihhi- 
9 .vt^a ’8 conduct. The exception ia Kfiiiava-dasa, a court poet 
who lived amid knightly surroundings. He also has the courage 
to condemn Kilma's treatment of Sita, 


epithet— show how he had seen and studied the 
world for himself. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon him merely as an 
ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He had been a house¬ 
holder—a word of much meaning to an Indian—and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the ioy of clasping an infant son 
to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing that son ere he had 
attained his prime. He appealed not to scholars, but to his 
countrymen as a whole, the people whom he knew. He had 
mixed with them, begged from them, prayed with them, shared 
their pleasures and their yearnings, and, on the other hand, 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men of 
the emperor's court. All this we find reflected in the pages of 
his writings.^ 

Hi.s wmrks have suffered the fate which has 
befallen those of other famous Indian authors. 
Imitators have written poems which they have 
passed olV as bis, and numerous ksepahis, or 
apocryphal additions, have been inserted in his 
epic. He has suffered too from the attentions of 
commentators without end, most of wliom have 
w'aste<l energy in discovering hidden meanings in 
the simplest passages, while they discreetly avoid 
the real difficulties. Finally, his epic has actually 
been transiatetl into Sanskrit, and there are critics 
who have maintained that the translation is the 
original, and that the Rdmacharita - mdnasa is 
noUiing but a barefaced theft of another’s poetry.^ 

3. Religious ideas. —The religions ideas of the 
met are of great importance in the history of 
ndia. Seventh in descent of teacher and pupil 
from the great Kamananda (q.v.), he was a 
thorough Vai^nava and follower of the Bhakti- 
Mdrga (q.v.). He taught that there is but one 
Supreme Being, an(i that man is by nature sinful 
and unworthy of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Supreme, in His inlinite mercy, became incarnate 
in the person of Kamachandra to relieve the world 
from sin. Kama has returned to heaven, where, 
besides being tlie ineffable Supreme, he is still 
Kama, and where, in eonse(]uenee, we have now 
a God who is not only infinitely merciful, hut who 
knows by actual expcirience how great aie man’s 
intirmities and temptations, and who, though 
Himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend 
His help to the sinful being who calls upon Him. 
Jn all this follows, as a corollary, the doctrine of 
he universal brotherhood of man, and the duty 
vhich man owes to his neighbour. His delinitiori 
d sin is that which is contrary to the will of 
;lama, and it is only by acknowledging this, and 
'y abamloniiig himself to utter loving faith in 
tama’s power to save him from its thraldom, tliat 
. man can escape from the weary round of per¬ 
petual transmigration. The doctrine of the fatlier- 
ood of God and of the necessity of bhakti, or 
evotional faith, had long been known. In 
S^orthern India Karnanaiida had been its great 
:X})onent, and Tulasi-1)(i.sa put forxvard no novelty, 
lis claim for consideration is that his teaching 
as successful. His own j)ure life and the magic 
f his poetry have done for the BJiakii-Mdrga 
I’hat the elo(juence of hundreds of other teaeliers 
liled to do. The fact that he was a Srnarta 
aisnava must nut he forgotten. He belonged to 
,0 sect, and founded no sect, hut was just an 
>rdinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu mytlio- 
ogical machinery. While worshipping Kama as 
he .Supreme, he paid adulation to 6iva and the 
tlier gods. His attitude to them was much the 
ame as that of the oHicial teaching of one branch 
d the Christian Clmreh : to Kama alone he offered 
arpHa, to the others dovXela, to I^iva uirepdovXela. 

A few words must he devoted to the [)oet’8 use 
f the word mdyd. Occasionally he refers to it in 
erms that can only he interpreted as meaning the 
iflucnce which hides Brdhnia from the soul—the 
dyd of the 6iva-w orshipping Vedantins, to whose 
octrines he was strongly opposed. But all his 

1 Cf. JRAS, 1903, p. 452. 

* See G. A. Griersou, in JRAS, 1913, p. 133 ff. 
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uses of the word in this sense are merely cases of 
similes and the like, and in no way form part of 
his real teaching. We may attribute this use 
of the word to his own association with the 
worship of Siva. Elsewhere he employs the word 
in two dilferent senses: in one it means merely 
‘magic,’and is the evil force used by demons in 
their combat with Rama’s army; in the other it 
represents a combination of the Gnostic demiurge 
and the Christian ‘Tempter’ C it is a personality, 
a female, subordinate to the Supreme, and, to a 
certain extent, His agent. In the latter capacity 
she sets tiie whole world dancing, yet she herself 
is set a-dancing, like an actress on the stage, by a 
movement of the Lord’s eyebrows. She sullies 
every one, even the gods, with her temptations; 
and the Deity sometimes sends her forth speci¬ 
ally to tempt some pious person who begins to 
show overweening pride.^ As the world, the 
llesh, and tlie Devil in one, she leads mankind to 
sin, but, if a man has true hhnkti, he is surely 
armoured against her, and she cannot approach 
him.® 

Above all, Tulasi-Dasa taught tliat the Supreme 
is a personality. While not denying the existence 
of the Nirqunam Brdhma of the Upanisads —a 
being totally devoid of all qualities, of whom the 
only thing that can be said is ‘ he is not this or 
that ’—he maintained that the idea of such a being 
was beyond the com})rehcnsion of the human miml, 
and that the only God whom it was possible to 
adore was the personal {saguna) maniiestation of 
the impersonal {nirguna).* 

The practical result of the general adoption of 
Tulasi’s religious attitude has been of the greatest 
importance to Northern India. In the ]K)et’s own 
time the masses of Hindostan had two alternative 
religions open to them. One was the crude poly¬ 
theism of the w'orship of village godlings, the other 
was the Krsna-cult. The hr.st still exists, but 
controlled and thrust into the background by 
4'ulasi’s faith. What the Kr.sna-cult becomes 
among the uncultivated masses the religious fate 
of Bengal has shown. It inevitably tends to 
become a sex-worship, and its text-books teem 
with the most passionate, most licentious descrip¬ 
tions of the love adventure's of Krsna among the 
herdmaidens. All else is lost, and there gradually 
develop tlie unnameable horrors of a Sakta-cult. 
Up})er India has been saved from this by Tulasi- 
D;lsa. 

liiTKRATUKK.— G. A. Grierson, ‘Notes on Tul’si Daw,' fA 
x\ii. [ISOliJ 8S>, 122, 1!)7, 22.''), 2.'):i (this is the only complete 
account in Knj^lish of the pool’s life and works; a few errors iti 
it have been corrected in the preceding pages), ‘ Tulasi Dasa, 
I’o(‘t and Religious Reformer,’.//idN, 1003, p.,447 ff. ; Ganeia- 
vihari Misra, Syama-viharl Mi^ra, and Sukadeva-vihari 
Mi^ra, llindi-Navaratna, Allahabad, 1010 (an account in 
Hindi of the nine great writers in that language); cf. the same 
authors’ MUrabandhit-vindda, Khaiidwa, 1913, p. 304 ff. (a 
general history of Hindi literature in the same language^. 

Numerous t'dd. of all the poet’s works have been published in 
India, but few of them possess critical value. Two excellent 
cdd. of the Jldinacharita-jndnasa have been published, viz. 
that issued in 1 SHU by the Kbaijga-vilasa I’ress in Bankipiir and 
that issued in 1903 by the Ka:^! Nagari-pracharipi Sabha of 
Benares. Both are critically edited and have elaborate intro¬ 
ductions dealing with the poet’s life and writings. For those 
nut familiar with the language the writer can recommend a 
go(xi ed., with a line-for-line Hindi commentarv and much 
general information concerning the jioet, by RamCsvara Bha^pa, 
Nirnaya sagara Press, Bombay, 1904. The same editor has 
issued from the Indian Press, Allahabad, 1913, a similar ed. of 
the which can he recommended to students. 

It is believed that it is intended to issue all the poet's works in 
this series. 

A good, if somewhat literal, Eng. tr. of the Rdrnacharita- 
mdnasa has been made liy F. S. Growse (1st ed., Allahabad, 
1880-81). It has been several times reprinted in India. 

G. A. Grierson. 

I For a full account see Ram. vii. do. 70ff., Benares edition. 

E.g., the divine saint Narada (Rdm. i. do. 128ff., Ben. ed.). 

3 Rdm. vii. ch. 110, Ben. ed. 

* See Rdm. vii. d6. 13 and following chhand. 


TUNGUS. —I. Area, distribution, number, and 
history.—Tlie name Tungus is itsually derived from 
the word Tung-hung (‘Eastern barlmrians’), by 
which these pcojile were known to the aiu-icnt 
Cliinese. They call themselves Avankil (sin^. 
Avanki) or Donki. The Tungusic tribes are the 
most widely distributed of all the native tribes of 
Siberia;; tliey live in small groups all over Siberia 
as far west as the river Taz, as far east as the 
island of Saklialin, as far north as the Arctic 
sliore, and as far south as the middle of Manchuria. 
In spite of this distribution, tlie language and 
social antliropology of these Irihes are the least 
known of all the Siberian perules, the Samoyed, 
Turkic and Mongolic tribes, and Koryak and 
Chukchi, even the (Jilyak ar.tlie Ainu, having 
bad more space given to them in anthropologicfu 
literature than the 'lungu, . As a reason for this 
may be eiH-d the fact that tli:^ 'I’ungus usually live 
in the intei'or of the continent, in places dilFicult 
of acce.ss and, with the exce]>ti(>n of the Lamut, 
far away from tho coast. The total number of 
'ruiigus belonging to the various tribes was 76,604 
in 1897, while in 1911 there were only 75,904. 

The Tungusic tribes are usually divided into 
Nortliern d'uugusic and Southern Tungusii;. Of 
tliese the Northern Tungusic group comprises: 
(1) Samogir, (9^ Nigidal, (3) Olclii, (4) Oroki, (5) 
Manegu, (6) Tungus jiropcr (including Lamut and 
Oroclion). The Southern Tungusic group com¬ 
prises: (1) Manchu, (9) Daur, (3) Solon, (4) Gold, 
(5) Oroclii. 

The Northern Tungus are at the stage of reindeer 
culture like the Magdalenian man in Europe, 
though at the same time they know the use of 
iron, which they brought from their more southern 
home. They belong to the Neo-Siberian group. 
The Southern Tungus are horse nomads, cattle- 
breeders, and fishermen, and in some places also 
agriculturists, and in the towns artisans. The 
Siberian Tungus emigrated from Manchuria partly 
in the seventJi and partly in the thirteentli century 
after tlie Mongolic coiujiiost, but their armies had 
probably invaded Siberia frecjuently even in the 
pre-Christian era. The lirst Tungus subdued by 
the Russian authorities in Mangazei in 1603 were 
the Tungus of the lower Tiinguska. In 1615 a 
largo Tungus force was defeated by the Russians 
on the Yenisei, and about 1693 all the Tungus of 
Central Siberia were forced to pay taxes. The 
Tungus of the Amur country, togctlier with their 
territory, were made subject to Russia about fifty 
years ago. 

Although tlie Northern Tungus live now under 
a very primitive culture, their jiedigree goes as far 
back as that of the Turkic people, and they there¬ 
fore present a case of degeneration under the influ¬ 
ence of environment. Nowhere is tliis more 
clearly sliown than in their folk-tales, xvliich in 
comparison with tlie really primitive tales of tho 
Samoyed are rather sophisticated. Tho old Chinese 
cdironielers used to comment on their two powerful 
neighbours as barbarians of inferior culture, i.e. 
their north-western iieighbonrs in the pre-Christian 
era, the Turks of the present day, and their north¬ 
eastern, the rungus. Rut, as both of them aj^peai 
umhw a variety of tribal and dynastic names, it is 
dillicult sometimes to know winch of these peoples 
are of Tungus and which of Turkic race. Tliey 
are more easily classified by their customs and 
characteristics, while the Mongols, whose name, 
u.scd in a broad sen.se, is ajiplied to l>oth these 
races, seem to have no characteristic cultural 
features and are probably a mixture of the two 
races influenced by their steppe environment mori! 
than the Turks and Tungus, and brought to 
prominence through Jenghiz Khan’s (himself « 
Mongol) conquest. 
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There are several peoples mentioned by the Chinese who <',a 
with some prohahility he considered to be of Tnng'us race. Sncl 
are (1) the Sushen, who lived north of the Liao-Tun^f peninsi:’ 
and paid tribute in arrows and arrowheads to the emperors 
the Shang dynasty (17(1(^-1154 ii.c.); (2) the Sienpi, whooccupiec 
an important strategic position in the Korea and north o: 
China before the Great Wall was constructed (221-209 B.c.^ 
these were the peoj)Ie8 w’ho helped to cause the movement < 
the Iliung-nung westward, who in their turn pushed the \ue-cl 
(Turks) to Djiirigaria ; in the 2fjd cent. A.D. one branch of tl, 
Sienpi, the Jwen Jwcn (Zlm-Zhu) rose to power, but they an 
not heard of after the (1th cent., when the Tu-Kiu (Turks 
emancipated themselves from the Jweri-Jwen yoke; (3) th 
Tin, who in the 3rd cent. a.d. lived in the forest between tb 
Upper Temen and Yalu rivers; (4) the Moho (Uki), who in thi 
7th cent. a.d. in])aliited the valley of Sungari and who wen 
the founders of the state of I'nhai ; (5) the Khitans, who it 
925 overthrew this dynasty and founded the Liao (Iron 
(]\nasty: (d) the Niu-chi (Vu-chi), who in their turn over 
(lirew the hiao dytiasty in A.n. 1125 atid lived in the Shan- 
Alin iijilands ; their dynasty was called Kiu (Golden) ; Jenghiz 
Mi.in snlslued them in 1234, but in the 14th cent, the Nm-chi 
reasserted themselves and founded the Marichu tlyiiasty. which 
in 1(144 occupie<l the throne of China after the Ming dynasty 
and reif^ned till 1912. 

There are certain characteristics and customs coininon to 
most of those peoples as well as the modern Tungus. One is the 
extensive use of the bow and arrows with iron or stone blades. 
The arrows are of definite type and adaptable for the use of 
poison. The arrows and skins are also used for the payment of 
taxes. Other charax'teristics are the use of richly-adorned 
aprons, by Imth sexes, the braiding of the hair into two plaits, 
also by both sexes, the breeding of pigs, and the exposing of 
the dead by placing them on high platforms. These habits are 
not associated with the Turks and were probably imposed on 
the Chinese by the Tungus. Thus Marco Polo calls the Chinese 
empire by the tribal Tungus name Khitai (Oathai), and the 
Russians call it that even now. 

a. Linguistics.—Since the time of Gastrin the Tungusic 
tongues have been classed with the Ural-Altiiic group, and, as 
they have not been sufficiently well known, even modern 
linguists like Tucker call them ‘uncultivated,' while the fact 
is tnat, although the language of the Tungus (with the exa^ep- 
tion of the Manchu and Dauri) has not reached the stage of 
being written language, in grammatical forms, especially in 
verbal forms, we see a greater variety of simplifications than in 
many Aryan languages. Tiio Manchu writing is in a modilled 
form of Uiguric, the old Turkic character based again on the 
Soghdian. 

'The linguistic division, based on the results of the most 
recent researches, is into four groups: ('C the well-defined 
Manchu group, including yibo, (2) the Oolcl group, including 
Olcha, Orochi, and Orok, (3) Tungus proper, including liamut, 
Managir, Solon, and Daur, (4) Sanagir and Negda (on the low'er 
Amur). The extent of this group is problematical, as it is 
possible that it c-an he united with group (3).i 
The Northern Tungus dialects are preserved in a purer form 
than the Southern, which have come under Mongolic and 
Chinese influence, yet these difTercnccs are not very important, 
and we can use linguistics as the surest means of tracing the 
existence of Tungusic tribes in any given region. In many 
places the Tungus use another language os well as their own. 

As in language, so also in social anthropology and shaman- 
istic religion, we can see a certain connexion between all the 
Tungusic tribes. Hut the preservation of their own language 
is not necessarily an indication of the preservation of their 
physical t} po. 

3 . Physical type.—A h has been said, there has 
been contact between the Chinese, the Mongols, 
and the Tungus-Mancliu since tlie 11th cent. B.c. 
and probably earlier, but it was based chielly on 
conquest and on intermarriage among members of 
the royal families. Migrations en masse did not 
begin, as far as is known, till the 7 tli cent, and 
during the time of Jenghiz Khan. It is probable 
that the Koreans are a Chineso-Tungus mixture 
and that the Tungus have played a greater rOle 
than is known in the formation of the modern 
Japanese nation. 

Deniker [ilaces the Tungus among the Northern 
Mongolians, whom he delines as people with oval 
or round faces and prominent cheek-bone.s, who 
inhabit Manchuria, Korea, Nortliern China, and 
Mongolia. He places the Kalniuk alongside of 
the Manchu and the Nortliern Tungus hunters. 
Maak, tSchrenck, and Mainott’ point out the differ¬ 
ence in physical type between the Northern and 
the Soutiiern Tungus. Tliis is also supported by 
the present writer. Broadly speaking, the differ¬ 
ence consists in this, that the Southern type 
approaches the so-called Mongol type (almost high 
1 This table is the result of a verbal communication from W. 
Kotwicz, the Tungusic scholar of Pelrograd University. 


stature, round and low-headed), while the Northern 
type approaches the type of the Ea-stern Palneo- 
Siberians (low stature, intermediate or long¬ 
headed, and average or high-headed). While the 
mixture of the Southern Tungus with other neigh¬ 
bouring tribes has been going on for so long that 
it is v^ry difficult to make any record of it, and 
the Manchu type practically disappeared among 
the })opulation of north-east (hiina, the Northern 
Tungus, especially those isolated in the Arctic 
region, are comparatively unmixed, or in any case 
it is ca.sy to trace their mixture. Tliis is especi¬ 
ally true in tlie case of the Tiingn.s between the 
Lena and the Yenisei, who live in thoroughly 
'rungus or Tungus-Yakiit land, while the Tungus 
between the Lena and the Okhotsk Sea live 
scattered among the Paheo-Siberians (Koryak, 
Cliukclii, and Yukaghir). The latter were the 
secondary object of study of the Jesup Expedition 
of the U. 8 .A. some ten years ago, while the 
Tungus between tlie Yenisei and the Lena were 
studied by the Oxford-Philadelpliian Expedition 
in 1914-15. The only racial admixture that has 
to be considered in tlie case of the Arctic Tungus 
between the Yenisei and the Lena is with the 
Yakut. 

With the help of the genealogical method in 
dealing with the social anthropology of the North- 
Western Tungus (in North Central Siberia) it is 
possible to distinguish the following grades of 
Tungus metisation. 

(A) The Tunqun, whose genealog^ical table, as far hack as 
could he recorded, does not show any foreign admixture ; (B) 
the Txinqus-Yakut, who call themselves Tuiigus, and are such 
linguistically and socially, but who have begun in the last tw’o 
generations to intermarry with the Yakut; (C) the Dolgan, 
who were Tungus, hut who for a long time have intermarriwl 
w’ith the Yakut and have created socially, physically, and 
linguistically a new t}'pe; they consifler themselves to he a 
separate nation, their language approaches more nearly to the 
Yakut, and in physique they look more like the Tungus; (D) 
the Tungusizea Yakut, who live in the western part of the 
Yakutsk territory, and the eastern part of (he Turukhansk 
country, all on the Tungus land ; the other Yakut cull them 
Tungus (Tongue) ; they are in a minority among the Tungus. 

The Tungus-Yakut approach in their stature, 
ind head and facial forms, to the Yakut {q.v.), 
kvho, on the whole, are of a more Mongolic type 
Jian the Northern Tungus, while the Holgan, 
hough tli^ stand furtlier from the pure Tungus 
ban the lungus-Yakut do, are yet in all these 
hree aspects more like the Tungus than like the 
Yakut, or, we might say, they return to the 
•hysical type of the Tungus. 

4. Technique. — Most of the Siberian Tungus 
re at the stage of reindeer-culture, though they 
iffer from such pur sang reindeer-breeders as the 
Lapps or the Eskimo in that their technique is not 
30 highly specialized and their carvings and draw¬ 
ings on reindeer-bone or mammoth-ivory are not 
io perfect; very few of them liave any knowledge 
)f making half-underground huts, most of them 
till having fur tents similar in structure to those 
1 their original southern home. In spite of 
enturies spent in a land where there are no 
lorses, or only the small Siberian ponies which 
,re used for driving but not for riding, they still 
►reserve their old habits of horse-riding, exchang- 
ng the horse for the reindeer. In mythology and 
eligion also their southern origin is apparent 
rom time to time. Thus on the grave of a 
eceased shaman must be placed driftwood figures 
f a goat, a horse, or a dromedary—animals which 
lave not been known to them for many generations. 

The Tungus who do not live in the tundra as 
eindeer-breeders, but inhabit the steppes and the 
orest, are mostly hunters, and occasionally horse- 
nd cattle-bree(iers. Only in the Amur and 
aikal region do we find stationary groups. 

Among the Northern Tungus iron is much more 
used than among the Samoyed. Until quite 
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recently tatuinj^ was coniiuon among the Tungns 
of the VeniHei, charcoal alone being used as colour¬ 
ing liiatter, and no bright colours. 

One of the most characteristic features of the 
original Tungus costume is the Ix^'iutifully decor¬ 
ated apron, which has in some places degenerated 
into a small covering for the sexual organs. 
Hirch-bark is not so much in use as among the 
Ostyak, but the typical Tungus canoes are made 
of birch-bark sewn into shape. The Tungus orna¬ 
ments are tyf)ical of a migratory i>eoi)le. Th»!y 
have no permanent style—we do not see on them 
either the conventionalized zoological-anatomical 
ligures of the Samoyed or the rich ornamental 
designs of plant form so often met with among 
the neighbouring tribe of Yakut. Yet in their 
inode of life the Tungus exhibit more neatness, 
more cleanliness, and more reserve than any other 
tribe of Northern Asia, and probably this was the 
reason for the classic name that Castr^n gave 
them, however few he saw. He called them ‘the 
gentry of the Siberian aborigines.’ 

5 . Sociology. — The original Tungus social 
division was into clans, named after the clan- 
ancestor or the river on whose banks they dwelt. 
At tlie present time the lemnants of the clans are 
grouped together into local groups, with local 
river and other names. I'his arrangement was 
forced upon them by the Russian Government, but 
their internal organization and government, as far 
as it goes, rests with their council of elders and 
a prince, elected for three years and re-elected 
as many times as they wish. Langa, a Hukachar 
prince, and a great shaman of the Tlirnpiisk T'ungus 
of tlie Yenisei tundra, has been prince for twenty- 
live yefirs. 

Married people are always known as the ‘ father 
of So-and-so,’ ‘ the mother of So-and-so,’ even if 
the Russian Christian name is used—e.^., Ivan’s 
father. 

{a) Marriage. —Marriage restrictions are very 
numerous. Not only are blood-relations and clan- 
relations debarred from marrying, but two 
brothers of one family may not marry two sisters 
of another family. I'he exchange of children in 
marriage is not allowed, except among the l*anka- 
gir Tungus. The terminology connected with 
relationsliin by marriage is regulated by the age- 
classes. Tlius kynniv would be the name u.sed by 
the husband for the father, elder brother, and 
other male relatives of his wife, and anikynniv for 
her elder female relatives, while for his wife’s 

ounger male relatives he would use the term 

uietiVj and for her younger female relatives 
kukini. There is a special relationship, called 
kalliVy between two men who have married 
sisters. The reindeer which plays a part in the 
marriage ceremony, i.e. on which the bride rides 
to the bridegroom’s home, is called Havakin (from 
the god Ilavaki) among the Yenisei Tungus and 
Savakin among the Tungus of the Okhotsk region. 
This reindeer is never used for any work, and is 
never searched for if he gets lost. When he grows 
ill or old, he is killed, but not eaten. He might 
be called the reindeer of the bride’s individual 
spirit. The most important feature of the match¬ 
making is the settlement of the kalym (wife- 
price). 

( 6 ) Birth. —At childbirth the woman is con¬ 
sidered unclean, and is obliged to go away from 
the tent for confinement. After three or four days 
she returns from her seclusion and is purihed by 
jumping three times through the tire. Hickisch ^ 
says that the placenta is eaten. Among the 
Tungus of the Yenisei-Lena region the placenta is 
usually hung on a tree or a pole in a skin bag. 
On the whole, a Tungus woman gives birth to her 
1 Die Tungusen, p. 84. 


child very easily. If, however, there are any 
coinj)lieations, the Tungus and also the Yakut 
woman is placed in a kneeling posture, with 
her hands tied to the tent poles, and subjected to a 
forcible massage wdth a log of wood by the woman 
who attends her. To help his wdfe, the Tungus 
husband cuts down a tree and drives a wooden 
wedge into it. If this has no ell’ect, a shaman is 
summoned. 

(c) Burial. —\\\ the lielongings of the dead man 
are plaeed near his body. I’he classical way of 
burying a man was to sew a reindeer skin round 
the body and i)ut it in a collin standing on four 
high poles or on a higli platform,^ while a woman 
was buried on the ground and covered over with 
trees. Among the sea and river tribes the dead 
were often buried in small canoes. Now the 
Russian mode of burial in the ground prevails, 
e.xcept where the ground is frozen. Tlie chufu 
(tent) where the death oeeurred is promptly 
removed to another [)lace. On leaving the luace 
where a dead person had been buried, his relatives 
used, in obhui times, to let lly two or three arrows 
towards him. 

{({) lintlation of a shaman.- A young shaman 
(hanutn), who has shown signs of devotion, wisdom, 
and nervous sensibility, is prepared for his ollice 
by an old shaman, who teaches him the secrets of 
the shaman’s assistant 8i)irit8. After a year or 
more of frequent intercourse with the young 
shaman, the old shaman gives him the shaman’s 
coat and drum. The shaman’s chief spirits are : 
etigj\ in the form of a long serpent, who has power 
over epidemics, sickness, and all manner of diseases; 
iinianyy in human form, with eagle’s wings, on 
wdiich he carries the shaman from place to place, 
w ho also protects animals from diseases ; arkungat 
a prophet-spirit ; and lesser spirits such as khaniny, 
miryada^ torunga. 

The shaman’s coat (hamahek) must be made of wild reindeer 
hide. His cap (haarken) is an iron circlet with representations 
of wild reindeer antlers. His boots are called haman unta 
knptiri, and his belt amjayaptxin. Hanginjf from the lower 
edije of his coat he has a fringe of reindeer- or fox-skin, called 
chiiirukta. A fringe at the back, longer than the others and 
with a bell at the end, is called irginne. Projecting from his 
shoulders are the ‘ iron elk antlers of the shaman ’ (arkalan). 
On the gilde (iron circles attached near the antlers at the 
back) hang pieces of iron {budilar), which are the shaman’s 
arrows against/larfiri (malicious spirits). In the middle of the 
back of toe shaman’s coat are hung representations of the sun 
and moon. These are considered the most important features 
of his costume, and the sun is often sewn on a piece of skin 
taken from the head of a bear. Gagk, the sw'an, is on the 
back, and ukang, the diver, on the front of the coat. Gieli, a 
fish {taiinen) freiiuently met with, is also represented there, 
and so too are kandi, ‘ the shaman’s dakali’ (small birds). On 
his apron (haman haalme) there are also representations of the 
sun and moon, and the shaman’s staff (harnan tyevim) has a 
human face (of an ancestor) and bear’s feet. Sometimes a 
human face is found on the sun which is hung on the skin 
from the bear's head. All these accessaries suggest ancestor- 
man-bear-worship, as also do the traditions. All the objects 
used by the shaman have their special names ; the shaman’s 
cap, e.g., is designated by a different word from that used for 
an ordinary cap, and, if a common term is used, the word 
haman is prefixed. The shaman’s drum is oval in shape, and 
the drumstick, giho, is long and narrow, with jingles. 

6 . Gods and spirits. —Animism is highly de¬ 
veloped in the Tungus religion. The spirits living 
everywhere in nature have to be propitiated. 
They are more or less independent of the highest 
god, Havaki. The mischievous spirits in folk¬ 
tales are called chiuliigdy and qamondo. Both 
these creatures use a special ‘ bad language,’ which 
occurs in the tales and is understood by the 
shamans. The malevolent spirits are called 
hargi. The chief hargi lives in the virgin forest 
(taiga) of the north. He has enormous eyes placed 
outside his face and a flat nose, and the black hair 
on his head and face is like the taiga after a storm. 
Ho can assume the form of an enormous bear, a 
wolf, or a bison. The Tungus of the Nerchinsk 

1 The name given to this old form of coffin is buni mongin. 
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and Yakiilsk districts call the Jutrtji spirits bnni', 
to tlie [nun of the water they ^dve the name//amn, 
and to the huni of t he eart h t liat of dorokd'i. The 
stron^^er the inlhna^c'e of Christianit\^ the worse 
becomes the character of the/^a?n. Tlum there are 
other spirits, the spirit-owners of flies, of various 
animals, and even of thieves, shuro. 

The cldef god, Ifavaki, is anthropomorphic, but 
is connected with the sun. Sometimes the sun 
with the face of a man in it is supposed to repre¬ 
sent liim. Among the Tungus or the present 
generation the conception of the higliest god is 
very vague, thougli the conception of spirits living 
everywhere in nature has still a strong hold on 
them all, Christian and non-Christian. 

7 . Sacrifices. — Private sacrifices of food are 
ofl'ered without any special preparations, but the 
sacrifices to the spirits connected with fertility are 
more important and must therefore be performed 
in the presence of a shaman, who knows the 
method of procedure. Thus the s])irit-owner of 
wild reindeer is propitiated by an ofVerirm of the 
head of a mountain-sheep. Idie chief juiode of 
this spirit, according to the Yenisei Tungus, is or 
the rock Hulgadzyakit, between the Upper Kureika 
and Lake Cliirinda. The spirit-owner of lake- 
fish inhabits a place near Mount Umtnpkan, to 
the east of Lake Cliirinda, and at the beginning 
of the fishing season ceremonies are held to pro¬ 
pitiate him. To ensure success in tra})|>ing, the 
'rungug will use in the construction of the traps at 
least one piece of wood wldch has beiui used by a 
shaman during his shamanistic performances. 
Put the turtle or stick, which is the ‘ tree on which 
the shaman climbs to the sky,’ is never used for 
this purpose, being too sacred. It is too hoonia —a 
word used to express an idea similar to that of 
Melanesian mana. 

8 . Animal worship.—Tlie veneration of tlie bear 
is especially highly dev(‘loped. When a bear is 
killed and brought home, a ceremony called kuk 
is held. The heart and liver of the bear are cut 
into pieces, cooked, and divided among those 
pr(‘sent (ex(;lusively males). Each person, bidore 
eating his piece, bows before the hear and assures 
him that it was the Kiissians who killed him, and 
not the Avankil ( I’ungus). Another remnant of a 
ceremonial b(.*ar-dance is ikandzycdzycm we are 
singing’). The bones of the bear must be jilaced 
just as they are in a bag, and hung on a tree. If 
one bone is lost, the spirit of tlie bear will hold the 
hunter responsible for it. 

The eagle is also treated with great veneration, 
and it is ex[)ressly forbidden to kill liim. For both 
these animals the Tungus use that adjective which 
th(^ also use in speaking of heroes, i.e. hoonia. 

To all other animals which are not especially 
venerated the Tungus always behave, as they say, 
‘carefully,’ lest the animal should become extinct. 
When a slit is made in the ear of the reindeer for 
purposes of identification, the hair that is cut oft 
must not be thrown away, but must be hung on a 
tree or put in some safe place. The head and feet 
of the wild reindeer must not be thrown away ; a 
special platform is sometimes erected for their 
reception, while the teeth of the wild reindeer are 
k(‘pt as tyyak (amulets). There is a fox custom 
M’hich drives the procurers of fox-skins to despair. 
After the fox has been trapped, his muzzle is cut 
oil' and carefully preservecl. The skin may then 
be used, but the meat must be placed safely on a 
platform. 
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TUNIS.— See Africa, Berbers and N. 
Africa. 

TUPI-GUARANI.-Sec Brazil. 

TURKS.—1. Ethnolooy.—i. Origin of the 
name.—The terms ‘ Turk,’ ‘ Turkish,’ and ‘ Turkic ’ 
are used in two dill'erent senses: to designate 
either those peoples belonging to the 'rurkic 
linguistic family or those peonies from Asia who 
apjiear from time to time in military history under 
leaders of Turkic speech. With the advance of 
ethnological knowledge, the former use is being 
abandoned for the wider term ‘Turanian,’ and the 
latter practice is falling into disuse. The name 
‘ Turan ’ is much wider than the term ‘ Turk ’ and 
in any case is not synonymous with it. It must 
be noted that, while we "lioar of the Turks under 
that name in S. Ivussia even in the 1st cent. A.D., 
they only cstablislied themselves in Turkestan 
(‘Land of tlie Turks’), the country named after 
them, in tlie 4th cent. A.D. Before that the 
country was known as Iran or Iranistan (‘ Land of 
tile Iranians’), and stretched farther west into 
the juesent Iran. Thus one must bo careful no! 
to confuse tlie arclireology of Turkestan relating 
to the Iranian jieriod with that whiifii can hi* 
ascribed to tin; Turks. 

The earli(!.st information about th (5 Turks, to be 
found in tlie Cliinese annals from 23.-)() b.C. onwards, 
alludes to them under the name of lliung-nung, 
or slaves of the Hiung, while the name Tu-lviu, or 
Turks, becomes iironiinent in the 6 II 1 cent. A.D. 

Illy when a prince of t he Assena dynasty, Tiumen, 
rose to [jower. But we hear of the name Turk in 
connexion with the Turkish invaders of Europe in 
the pre-Cliristian era. I’omponius Mela in the 1 st 
cent. A.D. calls them Turcae and says that they 
live near the Budini, and Plinv the Elder in the 
same century uses the name Tyrcae of a people 
in the neighbourhood of the Don. Though the 
various Turkic invaders of Eastern and Western 
Europe were cliietly known by the names of their 
leaders (Kipchak, Nogai, Seljuk, Osmanli), the 
name Turk as a generic term for the whole race 
is that most frequently used up to the present day. 
Tlie Turks themselves with the exception of some 
Anatolian Turks call themselves by a dynastic or 
clan name. 

2 , Origin of the race.—The Chinese annals refer 
to tlie Hiiing-nung as their north-western barbarian 
neighbours, and make a distinction between them 
and their north-eastern neighbours, the Tung-hung, 
afterwards the Tungus. The third Central Asiatic 
race, the Mongols, do not seem to have so long a 
pedigree, and it is possible that they form a branch 
of the Tungus or the Turks, or are a combination 
of both left behind and isolated on the steppes. 
This may he so, if we assume that the Turks and 
Tungus are two independent races which entered 
iito the coi^osition of the sub-races of Japan, 
Jhina, and Tibet. The analysis of the fiirida- 
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mental types of both these races shows s( liking 
dilleronces, but in comparison with the North and 
South Asiatic type they may both be called Mongo¬ 
loid. PAen assuming that the Tungua and Turks, 
as well as the Mongols, are the closest descendants 
of the original homo Asiaticus^ yet, when they 
first appear in history, the two races differ widely 
in language, physical type, and culture. If the 
remains of bronze culture in the Upper Yenisei 
valley with burial masks, some oi which are 
prominently Aryan in character, can be definitely 
ascribed to the early Turks, who knows whether 
their Mongoloid type was not after all an acouired 
character due to their mixture with the Mongoloids ? 

So much for the anthropological evidence as to 
the origin of the Turks. Not less important from 
the point of view of the folklorist is the origin of the 
race as explained by tradition. Perhaps the most 
wide-spread is the legend (found also among the 
Mongols) of a she-wolf, or white she-wolf, who 
found and reared an abandoned boy, subsequently 
the founder of the Turkish race. This she-wolf, 
Ak-biuri, saved the little boy from the bad god 
Plrlik and brought him to Altun-dagh (‘Golden 
Mountains’) to an Altun-kii (‘(ilolaen Cave’). 
Two days later the boy began to call her mother, 
and six days later he began to call her father. 
De Guignes suggests that this is merely a version 
of the Koman tradition brought back by the Huns 
after they returned from their invasion of PAirope.^ 
But as a matter of fact the story might have 
travidled in the opposite direction, or the origin 
might have been independent, for the Chinese 
describe the shields of the Turks as having repre¬ 
sentations of a wolf before the approximate date 
of the Koman story. Then almost as widely 
spread is the legend of their first ancestor being 
the eldest son of Japheth, son of Noah. It is hard 
to ascertain whether the legend relating to still 
another ancestor, the son of the virgin-widow, 
Alanqua, has also a Biblical background. 

3 . Cradle of the race. — There are several 
hypotheses as to the geographical position of the 
original home of the Turks. H. H. Howorth seeks 
it in the southern parts of the Altai (Altun-dagh). 
Richthofen considers the region of the Amur, Lena, 
and Selenga tludr probhunatic original home. 
Parker suggests not the Altai Golden Mountains 
but some other mountains of the same name in the 
present Chinese province of Kin-Shan. 

Recent aichmolo^ical discoveries in the Altai- 
Sayan region as well as study of the aborigines of 
the forest regions of these mountains support 
Howorth’s theory.While it is still difficult to 
know with certainty to whom to attribute the 
bronze remains of the Minusinsk, called by the 
Russians by the vague name of ‘Chud’ remains 
{Cliujoi, ‘stranger’), there is no reason not to 
8 Uj)pose that the country was inhabited always by 
the Turks, who were influenced in their bronze 
culture by some Iranian people from Central Asia, 
though also by the Chinese. The investigation 
of the bronze culture in the region of Kuban 
(N. Caucasus) will probably throw light on this 
question, if the Kuban culture is found to be more 
similar to the Minusinsk than to the other bronze 

1 J. de Gui^fnes, Uist. g^irale des Umis, 4 vols. in 6, London, 
nsO-.'iS, vol, i. pt. ii. bk. i. 

2 A. V. AdrianofT, Travels to tlie. Altai and beyond the Sayan 
Mountains in ISSI, Omak, 1888, Sketches of the Minusin^ 
Country, Tomsk, 1!)04 ; J. R. A8i)elin^ ‘ Sur r&R’e de bronze 
altai-oLiralien,' Comyte-rendu Congrt'S international d'Arch^ol- 
ogie d Sfoekhobn, 1874, i. 502 ; N, N. Kosmin, ‘Chern,' Sibir- 
skiya Znpiski, no. 3 [1910], pp. 95-112, ‘Tuba,’ ib. no. 4 [1918], 
pp. 23-49; O. Monteliua, ‘Orienten och Europa,’ Antiq. 
Tidskrift, xiii.. Slockliolin, 1804 ; A. M. Tallgr6n, Collection 
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d'ArchMogie g^.birienne,Soc. Finlandaise d’Arch^ologie,\iii\iiwg- 
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.stations in E. Russia—e.^., the Ural (Perm), 
ever, the fact that the customs and implemenj^l 
the pre-bronze era (neolithic and late pal8eoli«H 
persist through the bronze period (probably Sth-iASP 
cent. B.c.) and the iron age and to some extent 
even till to-day points to tne conclusion that the 
bulk of the population there remained the same, 
i.e. Turkish. The implements referred to are 
those used in the preparation of food and for 
agriculture. 

The popular explanation that the bronze culture of Mlnualnsk 
is the work of a peaceful ay:ricultural people of a higher type 
than the Turks, afterwarda destroyed by the invasion of iron 
culture nomad people, who were, as no one now doubts, Turks, 
is not based on hisloritial facts. We do not hear of the destruc¬ 
tion of an empire at the stage of bronze culture in the Chinese 
annals—a fact worth noting—tbough mention of less significant 
movements at the beginning of the iron age from Central Asia 
tow'ards the north-wx'st is fairly frecpient. If we assume that 
the pre-bronze and bronze age inhabitants of the Altai were of 
Turkic stock and in danger of invasion from the south-east or 
west, there is no reason w'hy they themselves should not develop 
warlike imlustries which the so-called iron age remains repre¬ 
sent. The bronze industry survives for some time during the 
next period, but the arrowheads, 8})ears, daggers, and stirrups 
are produced in greater quantities than non-military bronze 
objects. The example of the Great War has shown us how easy 
it 18 to divert industrial pow'er from one channel to another. 

Most of the graves of the iron ago in the Altai- 
Sayan district are communal, called by the Turks 
chaa-tfts (the Rus.sians call them kurgans), and are 
[irobably war graves. The inscriptions to be found 
on some of the burial stones all aate from the iron 
age.^ Those on the Southern Yenisei are earlier 
(about the 6th and 7th cent. A.D.) than those south 
of Lake l>aikal along the Orkhon. The language 
of these inscrijitions is one of the old Turkish 
dialects, the Uij^ur, belonging to a [leonlo politi¬ 
cally very prominent to whom are attriouted the 
remnants of Karakorum as their capital. Thus 
the earliest cultural remains of the Turkish race 
are nearer to Western than Ea.stern Asia, and the 
Turks at this early stage of their history, even if 
we take only the Iron age, were living on a higher 
level of civilization com[»ared with their near 
neighbours than tlicy do now. It would seem 
that their subsequent mixture with invaders coming 
from the East lias lowered their standard of culture, 
though in their subseipient history they several 
times dcvelojxMl local civilizations, notably under 
the Timurids in Turkestan and under the Ottomans 
in Byzantium. 

But of course the attribution of cultural remains 
of the bronze and iron ages to the Turks does not 
carry them very far back, considering the antiquity 
of Chinese history. The first mention of the 
Turks here appears in 2356 B.C., while the bronze 
remnants of Aliniisinsk may be dated about 
700-300 B.c. This was the time \vhen unknown 
bronze flourished in the Volga-Kama-Ural district 
and in Scandinavia around the Baltic, when (ireek 
settlers round the Black Sea and in Scythia were 
producing wonderful local art, when in Persia 
barius and Xerxes were encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of local civilization which was in turn over¬ 
turned by Alexander, who set up Hellenistic 
polities in its jilace. Ibit Minusinsk wa.s in neither 
of these circles, and its resemblance to Scythian 
culture is counterbalanced by its similarity to the 
Chinese. Then the second culture, that of the 
iron age, coincides with the rule of the Arabs over 
the Sasanid Persians and with the empire of the 
Khazars on the Lower Volga. 

The at t ribution of both bronze and iron periods 
on the Yenisei to the Turkish race does not 
nece.s.Marily decide the question of the place whence 

1 P. M. Melioranski, ‘ Decipherment of the old Turkic In¬ 
scription on a Stone found in the Aittam-Oi in the Village of 
Kenkolsk in the Aulieata District,’ E. Sect. I. It. Aren.S., 
IS')!), xi. 1-4, pp. 271-273; O. Dormer, ‘ Sur Torigine de 
I’alphabet turn du Nord de I’A.sie,’ Journ. Soc. fm.-ougr. xiv. 
[18‘.)(>1 1 ; V. Thomsen, ‘Inscriptions de I’Orkhon dl;chiffr<^es,’ 
i. 1894, M6m. Soc. Jin.-ougr., 1894, v. 64, 1896, i. 224. 
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they sprang. All we know now of the inhabitants 
of the lish (Russ. Chern) or Rlack Forest of the 
Altai points to tliis, however, that their present 
character and customs are results of their environ¬ 
ment and are similar to the customs and character 
of the earliest inhabitants of those regions. The 
originalTurks were not steppe nomads living by 
warfare and constantly changing their camping 
places, but cattle-breeders and agriculturists de¬ 
voted to their fields and forests and knowing the 
system of slave labour, while so advanced politi¬ 
cally as to form confederations. Perhaps the most 
important proof of the origin of the Turks in the 
Altai region is the resemblance of the art found in 
the old picture writings in the region to the art of 
the most primitive and typical Turks of the present 
day, whether in the form of cattle brands or rock 
«lrawings. Further, the burial customs of these 
peojde seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now i)ractised as in the place of their origin. 
There must have been in all ages Turkic tribes 
living on the outskirts of the empires whose niode 
of life was more nomadic and who consequently 
mixed to a greater extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes w'ere, however, not the true Turks as 
described in the Orkhon inscriptions, but Kazaks, 
who correspond to the Russian Cossacks, or frontier 
half-military guards. 

The hypoUicHis of the Altaian orijfin of the Turks la in opposi¬ 
tion to the theory launched some 50 years by Castriin and 
since uncritically accepted by some Finnish and Russian 
ethnolo^^ists (Otto Donner, Klernentz), that the Sanioycd 
ori^finate<l in the Altai and Sayan Mountains and migrated from 
there to the north. If, further, the Samoyod are identilled 
with the Finns, os they are by some people, the Finns, who in 
modern times developed the high culture of the Scandinavians, 
become the ancestors of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The linguistic authority of C’astrc^n seemed sufficnent to make 
people accept his theory without investigation, but his whole 
hypothesis was based on the supposition of the historian Fischer 
in the 18th cent, that the inhospitable region of the Arc;tic 
could not be the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
character and poverty. The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Castr^n some Tatar clans in 
8. Siberia (the Kamashints) could speak Samoyed, Moreover, 
this theory holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankhai and 
Minusinsk, like (he Koil>al, Soyon, Beltir, and Karagass, are 
Turkicized Samoyed, one hrancli of wliich was pushed by the 
advance of the Turks towards the north. Such is Castr^n’s 
theory. 

That the Samoyed might have originated further south than 
tiiey are now is jmssible, but they must have always been fairly 
far north. All their present culture, which can be called 
‘ reindeer ’ culture, shows that they are under the influence of 
a period of Arctic environment too long to trace their origin. 
The few linguistic observations of the Samoyed tongue in 
S. Siberia only prove that some of the clans of the Samoyed 
migrated from tlie north further south. Neither in physical 
typo nor in customs do either of these doubtful Samoye<l 
resemble the real Samoyed. While an uninterrupted chain of 
ethnological and, above all, archaoological evidence, os well as 
Chinese and Arab historical mentions, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest of tiie Altai mountains, from which they spread at 
an early date over the Sayan and Orkhon, no archfioological 
remains can be ascribed to the Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports the theory of Costr^n. 

The relationsliip between the Samoyed and 
Finnic racti.s is still an open question, but in any 
case liistorical and archeological evidence of early 
F'innisli culture does not go furtlier east than 
the Ural {Perm). Ry dismis.sing, therefore, the 
Samoyed-Altaian theory, one dismisses also the 
claim of the F’inns to an Altai-Sayan cradle. 
Possibly further arclueological discoveries may 
reveal still earlier Turkic inscriptions than those 
of tlie Yenisei, hut they can only be found more 
t<j the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yenisei, i.e. tlie Orkhon, are one or more 
hundred years later. The relation between the 
Minusinsk bronze antiquities and the archaeological 
remains of the steppes of the Black Sea attributed 
to the Scythians has been recently studied care¬ 
fully, and a close resemblance was found.^ Minii- 
sinsK was tiiken in this respect as a centre from 
which this culture spread towards the Black Sea. 

1 E. H. Minns, Sci/thians and Greekft, Cambridge, 191.1, p. 261. 


This is important as throwing light on the puzzle 
of the origin of the Scythians, though no one can 
doubt now the kinship, if not identity, of the 
Eastern ScyLilians and the Turks. If the cradle 
of the Turks is to be sought in the forest of the 
Altai with its environment which encourages a 
sedentary and agricultural mode of life—and the 
steppes and valleys between the Altai and Baikal 
are full of evidences of the sedentary culture of 
this people—it is still true that in comparison with 
the okl Chinese, tiio Turks, especially their eastern 
branches, must he considered barbarians. Besides, 
there never has been a uniform culture spread over 
the various Turkic nations, nor did they ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign races. This is why 
it is difficult to be certain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by the Cliinese and then by 
the Arab writers can he considered 'rnrks. It is 
much easier to make tliis distinction among the 
contemporary Turks, even though they appear 
also under various names of Tatar, Tuba, or 
Osmanli. 

A few words must be said about the name 
‘Tatar.’ R. G. Latham^ points out tliat the less 
we use the term Tatar or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology. lie also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and their dynasty 
with the Tatars. One of tlie earliest mentions of 
the word ‘Tatars’ is found in the old Turkish in¬ 
scriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan.^ 
About this time (8th cent.) the ‘ Otuz-Tatar ’ 
(‘Thirty Tatar’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and were dependent on the Turkish con¬ 
federacy. Chinese history docs not mention them 
till the 9th century. According to N. A. Aristoff,* 
the Otuz-'rators were originally Turks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is inclined to call 
them Mongols. In the same inscription on the 
Orkhon is a mention of the ‘ Tokuz-Tatars ’ (‘ Nine 
Tatars ’). 

'riie term ‘ Tatar ’ is closely connected with the 
term ‘Tatan.’^ The people living in the present 
Khalka from the 9th cent, were called Tatan. 
They were divided into many aimdn, or unions of 
clans. The strongest of these were the Mongol, 
Taignt, Kere, and Tatar.® These were divided 
into clans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols successfully fouglit the 
Niuchi (Tungus) in the middle of the 12th cent., 
and towards the end of this century the Mongol 
ruler, Temujin, was elected head of all the Tatans 
and a great part of Cliina under the name of 
Jenghiz Khan. The house of the Mongol-Tatan 
reigned from 1206 to 1638. Tlie Mongol aividn of 
the Tatan confederacy subdued the Tatar aimdn 
before they started on their European conquest, 
but it is doubtful whether all the Tatan accepted 
the name of this one aimdn. On the contrary, the 
name Mongol came into greater prominence than 
that of Tatan or Tatar through Jenghiz Khan. 
It is probable, however, that some of the Jenghiz 
Khan hordes wore known to their neighbours as 
Tatan. When Carpini came as an envoy from the 
pope to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent, all the geographers named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tartary. 

It is perhaps because tlie Chinese historians often 
called Tatan ‘ Tata ’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many Asiatic scholars, such as H. J. 

1 DescHptive Ethnology, 2 vols., London, 1859, 1. 26.5. 

2 P. M. Melioranski, ‘ On the Orkhon and Yenisei Monuments 
with Inscriptions,' Joum. Min. Educ., St. Petersburg, 1898, 

p. 882. 

^ ‘ Notes on the Ethnic Composition of the Turkic Tribes and 
Nations’(Russ.), Lio. An. Times, 1890, iii.-iv. p. 295. 

J. Bichurin, Notes on Mongolia (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 
1828. 

6 Ib. i. 129, 221-227. 
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von Klaproth,^ confuse the two names Tatan and 
Tatar. 

The iirst people to call all Mongols Tatars were 
probably the Kussians, and they gave this name 
also to the tribes who had settled along the 
Volga, and who seem not even to have been 'I'atan 
but various Turks brought within the Mongol- 
Tatar army, who after the death of Jenghiz Khan 
were pleased to regain their independence. At the 
|)resent day Tatars, whether on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, or Siberia, represent a fairly 
pure strain of Turks. Among the problematic 
'Furks may be placed the Scythians, l^arthians 
(though their descendants, the Turkomans, are 
among the most representative Turks now), Yue- 
chi (wliose descendants, the Rajputs, are certainly 
a non-Turkic people), and Ye-tha, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Pluns (these seem to have 
been ditlerent in type and habits from the Huns 
who migrated westward). All these peoples are 
variously ascribed to the Tungus or Turks ; some 
others, as the original Bulgars and Avars, are 
sometimes counted as Turks, sometimes as Finns ; 
and the Nogai, Kipchak, and Usbeg are regarded 
as either Mongols or Turks. Tin; Dungans are 
)laced between tlie Chinese and Turks, and the 
lorsak (Sokra and llorpsa) are the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet. Finally, the Usuiii (Wusiin) are 
attributed bv some to tlie Turks and by some to 
‘Aryans’ of Central Asia, yonie other peoples 
are without doubt Turks, as the Hiung-nu, 
Khakas, Kirgis, Uigur, Tnkiu (Assena), Seljuk, 
Kliazar, etc. 

II. Division of tuk modern Turks.—"I hii 
distribution of the I'urks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is dilli- 
cult to speak of the Turkisli type from an ethno¬ 
logical standpoint. Politically, too, what is called 
Turkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
dill'erent in nationality. We find that in the pre¬ 
war Turkish empire of Asia Minor, N. Africa, and 
S.K. Europe there were far fewer Turks in an 
ethnological sense than there were in the })rc-war 
Russian empire. 

1. The Siberian Turks.— i. Yakut.— See art. 
Yakut. 

2 . Siberian ‘Tatars.’—According to religion, tlie 
Siberian Tatars can be divided into two groups : 
Muhammadans and shamanists. The Muhamma¬ 
dans are : (1) the Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
government, (2) the Barabine (Baraba) Tatars, in 
the Kainsk district, (3) the Chulim Tatars, in 
Mariinsk district, (4) the Tomsk-Kuznietsk Tatars, 
in the Kuznietsk and Barnaulsk districts. The 
shamanists are : (5) the ‘ Chern,’ or Black Forest 
Tatars, in the Biisk district, (6) Teleut and 
Telengit, in Biisk and Kuznietsk districts, (7) 
Kumandints, in Kuznietsk and Biisk districts, (8) 
Shorts and Bebedints, in Kuznietsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashints, in Achinsk district, (10) 
Koibal, Sagai, and Kachints, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Karagass, in the forest of Niine-Udinsk district. 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in 1911 was 
about 250,000. 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 30 per 
cent of them know Russian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk government only 12 per cent know 
Russian. The Teleut of the Kuznietsk district 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia and the Katun are all b^tized, and 
partly Russified, partly Mongolized. The follow¬ 
ing natives seem to be mixed with the Yenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as some think, are 
Tatarized Samoved; the Kumandints, Shorts, 
Lebedints, Kyzyl, Kamashints, Koibal, Kachints, 

1 M^moires relati/s d I'Asie mr leg Tataree, 3 vol«., London, 
1826-28. 


and Karagass. The most genuine Turks are those 
‘Tatars’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
forests—the ‘ Chern ’ Tatars. 

ii. Central Asiatic Turks.— The Central 
Asiatic Turks, all of whom are Muhammadans, 
can bo divided according to their mode of life into 
(n) steppe nomads, and (b) village- or town-dwellers. 
The steppe nomads are ; (1) the Kirgis or Kazak, 
(2) the Kara-Kirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (5) part of the Usbegs. The 
village- and town-dwellers are: (6) Sarts, (7) 
Taranchi, (8) most of the Usbegs (with the 
Kipchak), (9) most of the Turkomans. 

1. Kirgis-Kazak and Kara-Kirgis. —Tlie 
Kirgis-Kazak live in the northern and eastern 
lart of the Aral-Caspian basin, and in the Oren- 
)urg steppes, so they are lowlanders. The Kara- 
Kirgis live on the slopes of Pamir, Altai, and 
Tian-Shan. They are mountaiiUMns. There are, 
however, other Kirgis, to ^^hom this name may be 
applied historically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6th cent. A.D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migrated to Semirechie, forced forward by the 
ji.dvances of the Russians in the 18th century. 
They are often identilied wi^h the ‘Khakas’ 
(Castr6n, Klementz, Kasmin, Radlofl*), and the 
inscriptions found in the valley of S. Yenisei are 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them¬ 
selves Kazak, kaz meaning ‘goose,’ zag meaning 
‘crow,’ i.e. the steppe birds, the free birds of the 
steppe. The Russians call tliem Kirgis-Kazak to 
ilistinguish them from tlieirown C.’ossacks (Kazak). 
The Kirgis-Kazak derive themselves from the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara-Kirgis from dogs. 
But the Kara-Kirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kirgis-Kazak, and in fact are probably one 
of their branches. Out of 4*7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara-Kirgis. 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups, called orda —the southern, or great orda^ 
‘ Ulu-dschus,’ the little orda, ‘ Kishi-dschus,’ to 
the west, towards European Russia, and the 
middle orda, ‘ Orta-dschiis,’ in the typical steppe 
country. But, when they began to mix with one 
another and to increase in numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each clan had its own tamga, or 
clan symbol, with which the horses and 
dromedaries were marked. The heads of the 
clans were called Sultans, while the nobility was 
called Tiuri or Ak-suek, ‘White Bones.’ They 
trace their ancestry from Jenghiz Khan, notwith¬ 
standing that the latter was a Mongol. All the 
other people were called Kara-Suek, ‘ Black Bones.’ 
Lately, however, marriage prohibitions between 
these castes have been withdrawn, and the social 
divi.sion is based on material considerations. 

The felt hut of the Kirgds is called yurta, and a 
group of yurta is called aul. Herds of sheep, 
horses, and dromedaries are their chief form of 
)roperty. In sharp contrast to their lightly-built 
louses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Semirechie Kirgis. They look 
like small towers and are made of bricks and clay. 
The subjugation of the Kirgis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 90 years—even 
during tlie Great War some groups of Kirgis con¬ 
sidered themselves independent. 

2. Kara-Kalpak.— The Kara-Kalpak, or‘Black 
Ca})8,’ are akin to the Kirgis-Kazak, and live in 
Turkestan, especially in the 8yr-Daria district, 
where they form half of the population. They 
nuinlier about 134,000 (1911). They seem to be 
taller than the other Kirgis, and lead half-seden¬ 
tary lives, part of them being agriculturists. 
Some 20,000 of them live in Khiva. 

3. Sarts. —The Sarts (1,847,000 in 1911) were 
originally a mixture of the original Iranian inhabit¬ 
ants, the Tajik, with their Turanian conquerors, 
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the Usbeg. Tliey busy theniselvo.s will) commerce, 
but occasioimlly take to agriculture and cotton 
plant <,n-o\vin^% in which they are not as successfu 
as the d'ajiks, tliouj^h tliey know the use of tin 
(irikay irrigation canals. All the Sarts sj>eak 
Turkish, and are Muhammadans (Sunnite); they 
have many followers of tin; Suli order. In physiea' 
type tliey ajiproach nearer to the Iranians. 

4, Taranchi. riie I'aranchi are very like the 
Salts, 'rin'V also live in winter in villa/^es, 
kishlak, and tludr summer houses are calkal sak/(i. 
They mi^ratiHl to Russian Turkestan from Kuljji 
at tile same time as tlie Dun^^nan after Ivulja passei’ 
to China. They number about 83,000 (iyil)an( 
live in the Simiireehie country, in the Hi basin 
and partly in the Transcaspian country. They 
are arboriculturists, especially busyin<bO themselves 
with vegetable gardens, but prefer commerce. 
They arc Muhammadans, but their women do not 
cover their fac(!S as the Sart women do. 

iiesides the d’aranehi there are various Turkish 
tribes on the Eastern slopes of the Tian-Shan, in 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, who are the 
sup])osed descendants of the Uigur. Their Ian 
guage is sometimes called Turki, and is possibly 
one of the oldest ty{)es of Turkish. They form 
the most easterly branch of the Central Asiatic 
Turks, and jirobably remained behind when the 
first westward movements began, d'hey ruled in 
Kashgaria from the 10th to the l‘2th century, 
'riiough in time they became Muhammadans, early 
Nestorian teaching has left its traces; they still 
use the Syriac alphabet and possess a book of 
the 11th cent, in this writing, called Kndatku 
Hillik. They are a ‘free self-governing jieople.’ 
Some of them have been to Mecca (800 miles to 
the Siberian Railway, then through Odessa to 
Jedda). 'They consi<rer Stamboul their religious 
and political ca[)ital. The Turks and generally 
the Muhammad/ins in Asia are more prosperous 
than the Ruddhists, (hough the Ruddhists are 
protected by the ('hinese (Jovernment. 

The Kirei of N.Wh Mongolia are supposed to 
have come from the source of the Amur. In the 
11th and 12tli centuries the Kirei were an im¬ 
portant power, and were probably of Nestorian 
creed, AVhether the mytliical Ihester John (a 
Christian priest who reigned in some Christian 
Asiatic kingdom) was their king it is difhcult to 
say. They are not heard of for a long perio<l 
after the time of Jenghiz Khan, They now diller 
from the Ruddhist Mongols in beingMuhammadans. 
They live on the banks of the Upper or Rla(^k 
Irtish and ( he greater part of the Western Altai 
pastures and the Jungaria plains as far as Lake 
Zaisan. They train liawks, falcons, and golden 
eagles for hunting such game as gazelles, foxes, and 
even wolves. Like the Kazak, they claim Jenghiz 
Khan (a Mongol) as their ancestor. 

5. Usbeg.—The Usbeg (about 600,000 in 1911; 
including Kipchak, about 660,000) form the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Samarkand district an<l 
)arts of Ferghana and Syr-Daria districts. In 
lokhara and Khiva they are the ruling people, 
like the Osmanli in Turkey. Their name is prob¬ 
ably derived from Usbeg Khan of the Golden 
Horde (1312-40); in the 16th cent, tliey founded 
in Turkestan the Khanates of Khiva and Rokhara. 
They are a mixture of three elements: Turks, 
Iranians, and Mongols. The J'urkish element is 
probably predominant, though in the case of tlie 
Usbeg of Khiva it is the Iranian type that pre¬ 
dominates, Since the Usbeg exchanged their 
nomad life for a sedentary one, their customary 
law, adaty has lost ground, and is being replaced 
by written law, skarT-at. J^'ather-right is very 
strong, but the position of women is on the whole 
better than among the Sarts and Tajiks. Though . 


the Usbeg now imitate the Sarts in making huts 
covered with clay, and live in small villages en¬ 
circled by walls like fortresses, here and there the 
old felt i/iirfa is still found. 

6 . Turkomans of Transcaspia.—The Turkomans 
live to th<‘ number of about 600,000 in the Trans¬ 
caspian territory and also partly in Persia, Khiva, 
an(f Rokhara, Until the Russian occupation of 
Merv they w(;re nomad horse-breeders. Although 
some of them were subject to Persia, their boot 
has been that ‘not one Persian could cross theii 
frontier without a string round his neck.’ In 1881 
the Russians destroyed their power by capturing 
their ))rincipal fortress, Geok-Tepe, ana tludr slave 
trade has been su])pres8ed. J'hey now live in clay 
or raw brick houses, and, in some i)laces, in Russian 
wooden liouses. Tliey are Muliammadans, but 
follow the unwritten customary law. The clan 
division is still strong, and all migrations are made 
in clan groiqis. Jbidogamy is enforced. As the 
male population is abundant, the kalym for the 
wife IS very high, and in some places the un¬ 
married men form 27 per cent of the population. 
Un ( he whole they seem to be a denuxu’atK^ peojile. 

Tho chief clans of t he Turkomans arc : (a) the Chandors 
(Chaudur), iti the north-wesl part of Ust-Urt and the Kara- 
hoyhartJnlf: near {h) tlie Yomnts or YanmdH, exi endiny from 
Khiva across the tkst-Urt and alori},^ the shore of the Caspian to 
Persia; (c) the Ooklans or (loklens, settled in the Persian 
province of Astarahad ; they are said to be the most civilized 
and friendly of all the Turkomans ; (d) the Tekkes (Taka), who 
were the most important tribe when the Russians compiercd 
Transcaspia; tlicy are first heard of in the peninsula of Man- 
yishlak, hut were driven out by the Kalmuks in 1718 and 8uh- 
se(|uonMy ocenpieel the Aklml anel Merv oases; the Russians 
inf1i(Ted a crushing defeat on them at Ocok-Tepc in 1881 ; (e) 
the Sakars inhabit the left harik of the Oxus near (yharjni ; f/) 
the JSarik (Saruk) are found in the neif(hi)Ourhood of Panjdeh 
and Yulatan ; (<;) the 8alor (Salore), an old and iim>ortant tribe, 
suffered much in the course of (iK'htH with the Tekkes, and in 
lMf>7 migrated to Zarabad in Persian terri(x)ry near the llari- 
rud ; (/t) the Krsazis (Krsars) are now found chiefly near Khoja 
Salih ; they were once a very important tribe on the upper 
Oxu8. 

'fbe (JenlTal Asiatic territories, which belong to 
Russia, have a total population of from live losix 
millions, of which at least from four to live millioiis 
are Turks. Eastern or ( Jiinese d’urkestan has a 
jKjpulation of abojit two millions, excluding Kulja 
and Jungaria. Jungaria has about 600,000 and 
Kulja 150,000, tlie overwhelming majority in all 
these three provinces being Turks. Resides the 
Turks of the north w'e lind some Mongols, and in 
the east and south Tibetans. 

iii. The Volga ‘ Tatars.’— The Volga Tatars 
are those Turks who have been settled on the 
Jjovver Volga since the Huunic invasions, and, 
since their hold has been strengthened by frequent 
invasions, they are nartly mixed with the Mon¬ 
gols, the Finns, and, since the 13th cent., the 
Russians. After the break up of Jenghiz Khan’s 
empire they belonged to the great orda of Kipchak 
(Kipchak being mainly a political and not a racial 
term). After the fall of the Kipchak the Khan¬ 
ates of Kazan and Astrakhan continued to exist. 
Tlie Khanate of Kazan was conquered by Russia 
n 1552, the Khanate of Astrakhan in 1557. 

1. Kazan Tatars. —The Kazan Tatars number 
more than a million, and their centre is in the 

■overnment of Kazan, though they extend on both 
banks of the Volga as far as the government of 
Saratov. 

2. Astrakhan Tatars. —The Astrakhan Tatars, 
to the number of some 60,000, live at the mouth of 

he Volga. Some of the Volga Tatars, such as the 
^lieremiss, Chuvash, and other middle Volga tribes, 
and the Bashkir, are supposed to be of Finno- 
Ugrian origin, but they are now Turks in speech 
and Muhammadans in creed and social life. 
Muhammadanism was introduced among the Volga 
Turks in the 10th century. 

3. The Bashkir. —The government of Orenburg 
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18 a great district for tlie Mordvins and the Bashkir. 
Tlie latter are also found in Ufa, Perm, Samara, 
and Vyatka governments. Latham ^ says that 
the Bashkir are as entirely Turks in language and 
features as are the Kirgis. They are sliopherds, 
herdsmen, but above all bee-masters. After the 
battle of 155‘2, when the power of the Tatars of 
the Volga was broken, the Bashkir submitted 
themselves to Russia, against whom they have not 
ceased to rebel. Their number is about 392,000. 

Teptyar. —A tyi)ical mixture of races, some¬ 
thing like that of the Clmlirn Tatars of Siberia, 
where it is dillicult to deline which racial element 
predominates, are the Teptyar. When the Khanate 
of Kazan fell, a mixed population of Turks, 
Cheremiss, Votiak, Chuvash, and Mordvins (led to 
the cast of Ural; out of these has arisen a popula¬ 
tion which the other Turkish tribes call Teptyar ; 
they are partly shamanist, partly Muhammadan. 

iv. The Pontus or Crimean and Nogai 
Tatar.s. —The Khanate of the Crimea, originally 
Nogai (a political division of Tatars similar to the 
Kipchak who came there in the 13th cent.), was 
by the middle of the IGth cent, more or h^ss 
Osmanli politically. In 1778 they became in¬ 
dependent, but in 1784 became subject to Russia. 
They are knowm as excellent agriculturists and 
growers of grapes and tohac(^o. 

The hill tribes of the Crimea who migrated there 
before the Nogai in the 11th or Pith cent, from 
Asia Minor, and are probably a branch of the 
Seljuk, are shepherds. The culture of the Crimean 
I'atars is more like that of Kazan and Astrakhan 
Tatars than like that of the Osmanli. Their total 
number is about 300,000. The same Nogai Tatars 
are to be found in Lithuania and Rumania to the 
number of 5000. They are now mostly Christian, 
and mixed with the local population. 

Another branch of the Nogai occupied the 
country bcitween the Tobol and the Yaik rivers at 
the beginning of the 17th century. They \vere 
transj)lanted by Peter the Great to the banks of 
the Kuma and Kuban, but a small group remained 
behind at the mouth of the Volga and are called 
Kundur Tatars. 

The Nogai are very Mongol in physiognomy. 
Some people attribute to them the tumuli of the 
Orenburg government. 

V. Westicrn Turks. — i. Turks of the Caucasus. 
—-Tlie 'rurks of t he Caucasus—properly s[)eaking, 
the Azarbaijan 'Tatars—are the inhabitants of the 
j)rovince of which Tabriz is the capital. They 
number about two millions. They seem to be 
Turks speaking a Yagatai dialect, who invaded 
Persia during the Seljuk period (11th cent.). They 
•ire also called Hi yet, i.e, tribes or (!lana. Each 
clan has its own ilkhnni, ap])ointed by the Shah. 

Some of these clans are : (a) the Kajara, near Astrabad ; the 
present dynasty of Persian Shahs comes from tins tribe ; (b) the 
Ayshars of A/arbaiJan j)rovinco (a jfroup of these immiffratod 
to Anatolia and live now in Anti-Tawins); (e) the ShekakiH ; (<i) 
the Kaiakoyunlu ; (c) the Karaj^azli ; (/) the Rahalii ; (g) the 
Inamlu ; (/t) the Jvashkai, wtio probably arrived at Herat before 
the Persians. 

Azarbaijan Tatars are mixed with the Persians ; 
other Turks of the Caucasus, living in the moun¬ 
tains along the upper parts of the rivers Ciieghem, 
Baksan, and Kuban, are mixed with the natives 
of the Caucasus and are physically of local tyi)e. 

2 . Turks of Anatolia.— (a) Osmanli and Seljuk. 
—The term Osmanli or Ottoman, used in a strict 
sense, means ‘descendant of Osman,’a chief who 
gathered round him a nation at the end of the 
and beginning of the 14th century. Recent 
researches have })roved2that the Osmanli Turks 
(who until the revival of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe never called themselves Turks, but always 

1 Kthnobmn, i. 378. 

2 H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Kmpire, 
London, 1910. 
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Osmanli) are a tribe of Turks who lived in Persia 
for a considerable time before they moved to Asia 
Minor. It was probably as refugees before the 
advance of the army of Jenghiz Khan that they 
appeared in the 13th cent, and with the oermission 
of the Seljuks of Konia settled on tlie Asiatic 
remnants of the Byzantine empire. As the 
Osmanli have no written history betore the capture 
of Constantinople, all that we know about their 
early history is founded on tradition. Their clan 
is supposed to be descended from Khorasan, but 
we know more about Thtogul, who was the father 
of Osman. Osman owned only the small territory 
of Sugur, and it is not certain (Gibbons) that he 
and liis peoide were Muhammadans, like the 
Seljuks, until he marriial into a Muhammadan 
family. It was the political unrest in E. Europe 
that helped the descendants of Osman to conquer 
all the Balkan Peninsula and Byzantium. The 
invasion of Asia Minor by Timur at the beginning 
of the 15th (‘.cut. stopped but for a v(‘ry short time 
the successes of tin; Osmanli in Thirope. If we 
consider that the Osmanli were originally only a 
small clan, and that the Seljuk and other Turks 
looked down upon them and di<l not join with 
them, we must conclude that the bulk of the 
Osmanli nation was recruited from some ra(‘e other 
than the Turkish. Rcc'cntly the name Osmanli 
became the teim applied to all the subjects of the 
pre-war Turkish emnire. 

Many of the 'I'lirKs of the old Byzantium who 
belonged to the Osmanli empire were not Osmanli 
in the strict sense. Thus the supjxtsed remnants 
of the Seljuks of the 11th cent, are called Koniots. 
It is interesting to note that Byzantine authors 
mention a Turkish colony wliich settled in 
Macedonia on the river Vardar in the 0th cen- 
tury. 

(b) Turkomans .—The Turkomans of Anatolia 
are spread all over Anatolia, but are sp(‘cially 
numerous in the (xmtral jiart and in E. 'Taurus. 
'They are more Mongolian in type than the Osmanli 
or Seljuk. 'They are nomads, but not to the same 
ext<‘nt as the Yuruks. 'I'heir summer residences 
iyaila) are close to their winter houses [kishla). 
Some of them are Shi'ahs, others Sunnites. 'They 
seem to have been first lieard of in .Anatolia in the 
P2th cent, and are numtioned by the historians 
Nicetas and Anna Comnena as ‘Turcomans.’^ 
'I’hey were oj)})osing both Seljuk and Ottoman 
rule and prol)ably migrated from C. Asia under 
their own political regime. 

(c) Yuruks .— The Yuruks live chielly in the 
mountains, but also in the plains from Smyrna to 
the E. 'Taurus. 'Phey are ty[)ical nomads. 

(>ld ethnologists sometimes mistook the religi¬ 
ous communities of the Muhammadan sects for 
distinct 'Turkish nations—c.y., the Kizil-Bash 
(q.v.)y or Red Heads, living in the yXngora region 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus. 

III. liELlGION .— We shall deal only with the 
religion of the Turks before they accepted 
Muhammadanism ; it has ])crsisted up till now 
among some 'Turks of Central Asia and JSiheria. 
'There is evidence (the Buddhist writings in Uigur- 
character) that some of the Central A.siatic Turks 
were followers of Buddha about the 8th century. 
Still more has been heard about Christian Nes- 
torian influences. In fact, there is a iiermanent 
sign of these in the form of Uigur written char¬ 
acters modelled probably on the Soghdian. The 
Arabs cay)tured Samarkand in 706, but Muham¬ 
madanism in Central Asia was introduced lat(W, 
and to .some extent it is still sprtL'iding. 'The 
original religion of the Turks is a shamanism of 

1 W. M. Ramsay, The Intermixture of Raeee in AkIo Minor, 
Loii.ton, 1917. 
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the Soiitliern type, i.e. wit)i a ’vvell-marked dual 
ism. Tlieir shamanisti(‘ cfiremonies and inytholoj^ 
are more lii;^dily developed tlian tliose ainon^ an_^ 
other sliamanistie people. It is this religion thai 
ean bo called Genuinely dhirkisli. 

I. Gods and spirits. -'Die lii^diest goo<l ^od i 
while the .symbol of evil is Erlik, win 
lives in the darkness. Another hi<,dier bein^ i 
Kiidai, who is a sort of medium between men am 
the hi^diest bein^^s. The spirit owner of th(‘ heart! 
18 called Bel, mid was so called by the Turks wh 
were responsible for the old Yenisei inscriptie>ns 
several names of the jj^oda ajijiear in them. 'I’hei 
tlume are .seventeen hi^di rulers ruling ove 
various parts of the 'Ihirki.sh lands, 'bhe Alta 
ruler is called Altai-Khan, and lives in Ihe.sourci 
of the river Katun. Yul;j;en him.self is .so ^mod 
natured that, when he wants to juinish men fo 
failiuL^ to /.^dvc him saerilice, he asks Erlik to d( 
it. Yul^^en is very often ideril ilied with the id(,*a 
of the sky, 'renvoi, or with li'.^dit, Yaryk. 'I'ln 
sky i.s <^Hmerally the home of all good sjiirits, 
Ara-neme or Tengri Yulgen lives in the seventl 
sky. He has a mother, three .sons, and twelve 
daughters. His ehh'st son i.s the god of thunder 
and rain, and hi.s third son, Timur-Khan, i.s the 
god of war. One of his jieculiarities is that an 
arrow pa.ssed through his throat and since then 
he stutters. Kun, the sun, is of female sex, while 
the moon, Ai-ada, is a husband of the sun. All 
the mountains, forests, lakes, and livers have 
their sjiirit owners, eelu, whose functions are not 
quite clear. They seem rather Ixmevolent if 
propitiated. The same cannot be said about (he 
spirit assistants of Erlik, called btra-nrjnCy who, 
oven if projiitiated, may lie found harmful. They 
are known also under the names of kurcmcs, o.vo, 
rozyr. Images of gods and spirits are made of 
various materials and arc* called tynfi or knrmrs. 

The chief ollicc of the shaman is to use his 
sacred drum {tiangiur) and keep off by its sound 
the malevoh'iit spirits. The shamans thcunselves 
are in some tribes of two types, some to ward off 
the bad powers (black shamans) and some to pro¬ 
pitiate tlie good powcu's (white shamans, who are 
very often not professional but merely heads of 
the familicis). 

The goddess of birth is held in great regard; 
her name among the Altai Turks is tlmai, among 
the Siberian Tatars and t he Yakut, Ayisit. 

2. The soul. -The d’urks of the Altaian Black 
Mountains (Chcsrii) consider the soul of a man to 
be comi)osed of several j)arts or of several inde¬ 
pendent souls. Each of these performs a special 
lunction— e.g., the tyn, from ti/nip, ‘ I breathe.’ 
One can hc*ar the tyii's sound when it leaves the 
body. Tyn and another soul, the suzy^ are man’s 
vitality. The snzy (from su, ‘water,’ and nzak, 

‘ long,’^ i.e. ‘long-lived’) can leave the body for a 
while, but, if it is absent too long, the fyn perishes. 
The k\(t is another kind of vitality {kittup, ‘ I 
vanish’). Its absence causes disease. I’he tula 
is a soul implying wisdom which diflerentiates 
man from animals, who do not jcossess it. 'I’he 
sur is, a man’s shadow {snnnct, ‘[)icture’). After 
a man’s death the sur continues to dwell in the 
house for about forty days, hut it keeps its in¬ 
dependent existence even when it goes to another 
place ; this soul, and one called the .s'unc {.m nep, 
‘I advise’), seem to survive man and are ulti¬ 
mately rc*incarnated.^ 

3. Ceremonies.—Sacrifice to the sky is one of 
the most persistent ceremonies found among the 
old and modern Turks. It is called tiyir \tayi 
among the Minusinsk Turks) and is performed 
every third summer. No women are allowed to 

1 V. L. Wierbicki, Tht Nativeg of the Altai, Tomsk, 1893, pp. 
7Z-7S. 


a.ssist at the ceremony, which is held on the top 
of a mountain in a .sacred birch spinney. The old 
fire {iduy ot) is made, and after many incantations 
a new lire is liglited from the old one. It is pro¬ 
tected by the sliamaiis lest it should go out, which 
would mean a catastrophe for the tribe. A he- 
goat ora ram is sacriliced, but no blood must be 
shed and no cry heard from the sacrificial animal. 

During the .sacrifice to Yulgen among the 
Altaians similiar j)rec.autions are takcm, and tht 
whole fo!e-<iuartei-.s of a horse are boiled on the 
‘old tin;,’ while the hind-quarters are boiled on 
the new fire. During l)oth ceremonies each head 
of a f/imily attaches a thiead of flax to the sacred 
birches—that is the path for their wishes to go to 
the high being and eagle feathers attatdmd to the 
threads carry them farther up. The meat boiled 
mi the old fire is then taken round in the direction 
of the sun and burnt on the same fire. If the 
smoke goes up in a straight line, the sacrifice is 
accepted. Tlnm only a feast is held, and the 
choicest meat is oficred to tin* kam shaman, or 
medicineman. Among the Kirgiz he is called 
hdksa if belonging to the same clan, or daana if 
belonging to anotlu'r clan. The meat prepared 
on the n<;w fire is consumed, 'while remnants of the 
feast together with the iinj)Iements used are burnt 
again on the old fire. 

The birch plays a very important rdle in all 
Turkic ceremonies, and, whether the Turks live in 
;teppe.s or tundras, birches are either brought from 
the forest regions or are symbolized by driftwood 
poles. This as well as veneration of forest animals 
and birds (and not steppe or tundra animals) seems 
boj)oint again to the fore.st origin of the race. 

The summer sacrifice to Yulgen (called also B.'u- 
Yulgen) lasts for two or more days, and it is usuMlly 
on the second day that the sliamanistie iierfor- 
uances are ludd. The krtin is ju’oparing for a 
ourney to the various spirits and gods living in 
he skies above. He ceremonially feels various 
spirits represented on his drum. While (he 
company eats the offered ini^at, the kam sings : 

* Af^cept this, O Kaira Khan ! 

Master of the drum with six horns 
l)raw near wil.li (he sound of the hell! 

When I (',ry “ Chokk !” make oheisaiioc, 

When I cry " Me !" accept this ' ’ 

Then he offers a garment to Yulgen with a song : 
‘Gifts that no horse ean rarry—- 
Alas! Alas! Alas! 

Gifts that no man can lift— 

Alas 1 Alas ! Alas! 

Garments with triple c.ollar 
Turn them thrice l^efore thine eyes, 

Let them he a cover for the steed, 

Alas ! Alas ! Alas ! 

Prince Yulifen, full of (gladness, 

Alas 1 Alas! Alas!’ 

Then only the shaman summons all the .spirit 
.ssistants rejnesented on the drum to enter it. 
He sin^^s and then is silent for a while, and a 
oi.se of variouM birds and animals, wliom be is 
mitating, is lieaid. Then he begins to laiat his 
rum and to <lance round the people, touching 
liem occasionally with his drum or drumstick, 
the fire is extinct, the shaman’s voice becomes 
veak(jr, and the sound of the cratdvling of the 
>irch in the middle of the room indicates that the 
haman has fled to tlie skies. Soinetiiiies the kam 
;ives an ac(!ount of what he sees while he travels, 
ornetimes only after coming back. In the sixth 
ky he encounters the moon, in the .seventh the 
un, and from the highest sky he can reach—only 
few katm reach the ninth sky—he prays to 
uigen: 

' Lord, to whom three stairways lead, 

Bai-Yulgen, possessor of three flocks, 

The blue vault which has appeared. 

The blue sky that shows itself, 

The blue cloud that whirls along, 
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The blue sky so hard to reach, 

Land a year’s journey distant from water, 

Father Yul^jen thrice exalted, 

Shunned by the edjje of the moon’s axe, 

Thou who usest the hoof of the horse ; 

O Yulgen, thou hast created all men 
Who are stirring' round about us. 

Thnu, Yul^en, hast best^vvcd all cattle upon us, 

Let us not fall into sorrow ! 

Grant that we may wit list,and the evil one ! 

Let us not behold'Kermes, 

Deliver us not into his hands.’ i 

Litbraturk.— See the authorities quoted in footnotes and 
also: Asiatic Russia, ed. Emi^^ration Oomrnittee (Russ.), St. 
Petersburj,^ li)14 ; V. V. Barthold, ‘New Invesiiji^ations of the 
Orkhon Inscriptions’ (Russ.), Journ. Min. Kduc., do. 
pp. 231-82^) ; L. Cahun, fntrod. d I'histoire de I’Asie, Paris, 
1896 ; M. A. Castr^n, Kthnoloijische Vorlt>sunken, pt. iv. of 
Nordische Reisen und Forschuiuicn, St. Petersburg, 1857 ; E. 
Chavannes, ‘ Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) occidentaux,’ 
Coll. Doc. Orkhon Kxp. vi., do. 1903; M. A. Czaplicka, The 
Turks of Central Asia, Oxford, 1918; V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, 
Prime linee di un ‘AntrQpolo<]ia Sisteinat.ica Dell' Asia, 
Floren(^e, 1919 ; H. H. Howorth, Hist, of the. Mongols, London, 
1876-88, also Review of M. A. Czaplicka’s Turks of Central 
Asia, in Nature, London, 13th Nov. 1919; D. A. Klementz, 
Antiquities of the Minusinsk Museum (Russ.), Tomsk, IS'^ti; 
B. Laufer, Review of M. A. Czaplicka's I'urks of Central Asia, 
\n Amer. A nf/irop.. New York, April-June, 1919 ; R. Martin, 
L'Age du bronze an mus^e de Mmoussinsk, Stockholm, 1893; 
W. W. Radloff, Ethnological Survey of the Turkic Tribes of 
Southern Siberia and Jungaria (Russ.), Tomsk, 1887, also Atis 
Sibirien, Leipzig, 1884; Rashid al-Din Tadib, Hist, de.s 
Mongols de la Djami el-Tevaikh, in E. J. \V. (Htth Memorial, 
London, 1899; D. Ross and F. H. Skrine, The Heart of 
do. 1899 ; C. E. Ujfalvy de Mezd-K6vesd, Les A rj/en.t att 
nord et an sud de I’Hindou-Koueh, Paris, 1896; H. Vamb^ry, 
Das Turkenvolk in seinen ethnologischen und ethnographischen 
Beziehungen, Leipzig, 1885. M. A. CZAPLICKA. 

TURKESTAN.—See Turks, Mongols. 
TUSCARORA INDIANS.—See Iroquois. 

TUSHES AND OTHER PAGAN TRIBES 
OF THE CAUCASUS. —Tlic Caucasus presents, 
as is well known, one of the most reinarkahle 
ethnological and linguistic regions in the world.* 
The reason is not far to seek : this narrow neck of 
land })etween the Black Sea and t he Casjiian has 
formed for centuries a bridge between S.E. Europe 
and Asia Minor. Armenians and Iianitins (Tats) 
tress up from the south ; Slavs and Tatars descend 
rom the north ; at least one Iranian pco])le, the 
Ossetes,* has forced its way into the very centre of 
the region. In the midst of these intruders are 
the Caucasians proper, guarded by the mountain- 
system of the Caucasus. 

The religious history of the Caucasian nooples is 
analogous to their political and ethnological records ; 
only linguistically and (for the most part) racially 
have they maintained their independence. Of 
their ancient t)aganism but one fragment of any 
value has been })reserved. Regarding the ‘ All)ani,’ 
who occupied the eastern portion of the country 
between the Terek and the Kura,* Strabo writes 
thus : 

‘The gods they worship are the Sun, Juppiter, and the 
Moon, but tlie Moon above the rest. She has a temple near 
Iberia. The priest is a person who, next to the king, receives 
the highest honours. He has the government of the sacred 
land, which is extensive and populous, and authority over the 

1 M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, London, 1914, pp. 
298-303. 

2 The best ethnological maps of this region ore by N. von 
Seidlitz, in Petermanns Mitteilungen, xxvi. [1880J Taf. 15 ; R, 
von Erckert, Der Kaukastis und seine Vbiker, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
Dorolnaya karta kavkazkago kraya, Tiflis, 19<13; Ethnogra- 
fideskaya karta kavkazkago kraya, Tiflis, 1909 (cf. the review 
by A. Dirr, in Petermanns Mitteilungen, Ivii. [1911] pt, 2, p. 
94 f.): and, for the Karthvelian region only, by H. Schuchardt, 
in Petermanns Mitteilungen, xliil. [1897] Taf. 6. For the Tushes, 
Pahavs, and Khevsurs see also the special map by O. Radde, in 
Izvhtiya kavkazkago otdHa imp. russ. geograf. obUestva, xi. 
[1880]. For an ethnographic map in the Ist cent, b.c., see J. de 
Morgan, Mission scientijigue au Caucase, ii. pi, xiv., and for 
the distribution of the various tribes according to the classical 
authors, see the map by B. I^atyshev, in hia Scythicaet Caucasioa, 
ii. 

8 See art. Ossbtic RKiiioiOM. 

* De Morgan, ii. 191-196. 


sacred attendants, many of whom are divinely inspired and 
prophesy. Whoever of these persons, being vioUmtly ]>osse88ed, 
wanders alone in the woods, is seized by tlie priest, who, having 
bound him with sacred fetters, maintains him sumpluouKly 
during that year. Afterw'ard he is brought forth at the sacririce 
performed in honour of the goddess, is anointed with fragrant 
ointment, and is sacrificed together w'ith otlier victims. The 
sacrifice is performed in the follow’ing manner. A pt'rson, 
having in his hand a sacred lance with which it is the tnistom 
to sacrifice human victiins, advances from the crowd and pierces 
the heart through the side, which he does from experience in 
this office. When the man has fallen, certain prognostif'ations 
are indicated by the manner of the fall, and these are publicly 
declared. The body is carried av^ay to a cert-ain spot, and then 
they all trample upon it, pcrfonnitig this action as a mode of 
purifii'ation of themselves. 

The Albanians pay the greatest respect to old age, which is 
not confined t<t their parents, hut is extended to old persons in 
genera). It is regarded as impious to show any <'oncern for the 
dead or to mention their names. Their money is buried with 
them ; lumce they li\e in poverty, having no patrimony.’1 

He also states,'- on the somewhat diihioiis authority of Megas- 
thenes, that the Caucasians ])rac,tised coition in public and ate 
the corp.ses of their dead relatives. 

The relif^ioiis liistory of flip (Jaiicasus is as varied 
as its other records, Ceotial Caucasia was not 
eonverte<l (o Chris! iauity tiidil the 4th cent., and 
tlie gos])el first jienetrated E. Transcaucasia after 
tlie defeat of Khnsrau (Chosroes) l. by Justinian 
in the middle of tlie 6tli century. Ma/<laism, on 
the other band, w;i,s introduced into E. (Aaucasia 
in the Arsacid period (lS()~2(ir)), and in E. Trans¬ 
caucasia it luKi supcrsmh'd Christianity by the 
time of the rise of Islam in 64(). In consequence 
many Caucasijin peoples pos.sessed a religion which 
was an undigested mass of primitive })aganism, 
Mazdaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 
Among certain tribes, notably the closely kindred 
and geographically contiguous 4'ushcs, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, this state of affairs still ohtaius, as 
was also the case among the Dadiaiiie Svanetians 
until their nominal conversion (or, rather, recon¬ 
version) to Christianity in 1865. 

So far as jiresent conditions are concerned, the 
religions professed by the Caucasian peoples are as 
follows : 

(1) Georgians (Karthvc'liaris); Lazes, Ajars, Yengilni, Kabar- 
diniaus, and Cherkess, Muliammadan (the tw'O latter relatively 
rec.ent converts from Christianity); Tushes, Pshavs, Khevsurs, 
Svanetians, and Abkhas(‘s, pagan (or semi-pagan); Mingrelians, 
Imeretians, Gurians, and Grusiniaiis, Georgian ChriHtiaiis.3 

(2) Eastern Caucasians (Chechens, Avars, Kazikumyks, Kyrins, 
etc.), Muhammadans. 

(3) Turko-Tatars (Kumyks, Kirgis, Kakmyks, etc.), Muham¬ 
madans or Ijamnists. 

(4) Iranians : Tats, Muhammadans; Ossetes, semi-Christians 
or semiMuhammadans, with numerous pagan survivals. 

(5) Armenians, Christians. 

The present article is restricted to the pfigan or 
semi-pagan ])Co[>]es of the Caucasus, esjiecially the 
Khevsurs, with whoso religion that of the Pshavs 
and Tushes is practically iiieutical.* These peoples 
possess au interest greater than tlieir numbers 
seem to warrant. Like so many Oriental religious 
systems, such as Manichausm {q.v.) and the 
religions of the Mandarins, Nusairis, Kizil Bash, 
Yezidis [qq.v.), etc., they present a syncretism 
analogous to late classical developments or to the 
Gricco-Egyi>tian system.'' 

I. Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs. — The Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsuis are three small, contiguous 
tribes of Karthvelian stock, iiuinhering, in 1912, 
6600, 11,000, and 7700 resnectively ; ® and their 
religious systems are so similar tliat they need not 
be discussed separately. 

(fi) Semctuaries .—The khati, or place of prayer 
and sacrilico,’^ is synonymous witli the community 

1 XI. iv. 7 f. ( = p. 603 C). 2 XV. i. 56 ( = p. 710 C). 

3 Cf. W. F. Adeney, 2'he Greek and Eastern Churches, London, 
1908, i*p. 344-348. 

4 For the Ossetes see art. Ossbtic Religion. 

» See artt. Ams, Cybkle, Gr/Kco-Euyptian Religion, etc. 

0 A. Dirr, in Petermanns Mitteilungen, Iviii. [1912] pt. 1, 
p. 138. 

7 The word khati properly means ‘ Idol,’ ‘ Image'; it is also used 
to denote an ‘angel,’ or personification of heaven or nature, 
possibly 08 being an ‘ image ’ of the Supreme God (cf. Morzbacher. 
Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus, ii. 76, 90 f.). 
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itself ; and so cn.plotoly has lost its ,>rimar: 

meaning' of ‘ iinaue’ that prayer is made to it quit 
as earnestly as to its divinity the batuni-Uuit 
(‘iiiiaoe-hmr). The khnti usually stands on a hill 
in a urove of trees (iilanes, oaks, etc.) which an 
considered holy, which no axe may touch, an. 
beneatli which no wild aniinal may he kiJIeu. i h 
Hanctuary always consists of more than one build 
ing, .siHTonndcd by a rude stone wall. A smal 
chapel, artlessly constructed of irre^oilar slabs 
contains the ‘iina;.;c,’ the drosha (banner of tin 
clan, borne in battle, and re'^oirded with awe),^ am 
the costly silver vessels from which the sacred befov 
brewed iii the /chnti, is drunk, etc. Near the khati. 
hut within a Inslf^^e of its own, is a small, dark 
hiiildin;^,^ to house the brewin;^ affparatus, drinkin^^ 
cniis, and the like ; and close by, iind(!r the shade 
of a f^reat tree decked with ra^cs, etc., is an altar, 
about 1| m. bi;L,di, wliich is adorned with liumbh 
oll’eiin<.^H, while over it is a bowd with an asper^dl 
liim, and behind it frequently stands a stone idol 
Hy the altar is a stone-paved pit into w’hicl) the 
blood of the sa(u ilicial victim tlowes through a quad¬ 
rangular opening; and feet and l>ones of sheep, 
kine, etc., hear witness to the zeal of tlie wor¬ 
shippers. Near this usually stands another altar 
shajied column resting on a .square base ; and on 
it are piled horns of wdld animals, brought a: 
oll'erings to the sanctuary. A special hut is 
erected for brewing tlic beer, which only the 
jiroper servants of the k/irdi may prepare ; and 
f/or/.jfr5f-dw ellings and assembly-places are pro¬ 
vided for tlie ministers of the shrine. Tlic sacred 
vessels (mostly of silver and often bearing Cbristi.'ui 
symbols) are j(;alously guarded against profanation 
or theft ; and at liigli festivals the worshippers 
drink from them the sacred heer.^ 

As the terrestrial home of the celestial khatiy 
the khati, in its aspect of plac(‘ of [)rayer and sacri¬ 
fice, serves as means of communication between 
heaven and earth, so that in each crisis of life it is 
visit(Hl for prayer to the divinity dw'clling there. 
While almost every village has its own khati, 
three, all dedicated to St. (ileorge (see below [r/J), 
po.sse.ss .special sanctity—those in the villages of 
(iiidani and Khaklimati, and tlie khati of Karatis- 
Jvari in Idkoki. d'he tw’o former are the oldest in 
Khevsuria, and all three enjoy large estates. 

The khnti of Oudani i.q called 'leader of God’s hosts’ and 


ohoseu l.y the khizi frun. the community, cither 
fur a d.'lmite perio.l or for a" . 1"' ‘y'''"’*'. 

Their name is of I’er.Mian oriKin (I ahlavi-1 er.i 
dastur) hut in the Iranian i)nesthood the da^tin s 

S'y\he hiphcHt rank..^ T.“%‘‘fCm 
Khevsur daduri are to receive tlie barley from the 
shulta, prepare the firewood, obtain the wild hops 
(cultivated liojis may not he used), and brew the 
sacred beer. During this process they must l>e 
barefooted, bareheaded, and ungirdled, may not 
leave the .sanctuary, and are forbidden to speak. 
At the festivals they must prepare and serve the 
food of the khuzi wmi dekanossi, and perform a like 
.service for the attendant worsliippers. When the 
kh7^zi slays the sacrificial oflering {svarakt), the 
dasttiri and dekanos'si hold its feet, and they 
sprinkle the saeriliciant and his family with its 
blood. During four weeks previous to a feast the 
dasturi must refrain from conjugal relations and 
may not go near a hosidi (menstruation - hut). 
While the shulta are all equal in rank, there are 
various degree.s among the dasturi according to 
the periods for which they are chosen; and, to¬ 
gether with the shulta, they administer the finances 
of 1 he 

'riie real pri(!st of the kh((fi is the khnzi, wlio is 
ho.seii, not by tlie community, hut by the sooth¬ 
sayer (kadagi) or sceress {uikitkJiavi). A future 
khuzi is usually a man of standing, favourably 
known for shrewdness and eloquence ; and the sign 
by which he is elected is normally illness of him¬ 
self or of one of his relatives (failure to recover 
rom such illness, liow'cver, means tliat he has 
leeri rejeirted liy the khati). Once chosen, the 
khiczi cannot he removed against his will ; lie is 
deemed holy, and no one dares insult liim by word 
r flee<l. On the oth(;r hand, a man selected by 
kadagi or mkitkhfnn cannot refuse to accept the 
dignity of khuzi, undtT })enalty of divine anger. 
'Vhekhuzis duties are the performance of religious 
ites (some of which, in much distorted form, are 
f Christian origin, as shown by their invocation of 
he 'i'rinity) and the oUering of ])rayers, which-- 
or material blessings alone—are aihlressed to the 
batoni khati (as the mediator of the divine wdll) 
’atlier than to the siinrerne deity. The khuzi also 
ilaughter.s tlie svaraki by cutting its tliroat, and 
e and the deka^xossi receive its skin and half of its 
esli. He jierforms marriages, conducts festivals 


contains the chief drosha of tiie KhevHors. It poasessc.s jrreat 
power aj?ain.st theft (hence it is invoked when a raid is to be 
undertaken) and ajifainst disease, insanity, and sterility. The 
khati Sanieha-Zrolis-Zferi, in the villa^^e of tJkan-Khalo, is the 
H|>eciaJ patron of hunters and thieves, and has peculiar power 
over the clouds. The khati of Karatis-Jvari is particularly 
potent against all evil spirits, which appear in tne form of 
hedgehogs, swine, etc, ; and his sacrifice, in case of misfortune, 
is a i^oat, which, it should be noted, is offered only to evil spirits. 
In tlie villa^^e of Atahe is a khati dedicated to St. Kvirik, lord of 
the mainland, whom all angels obey, and who has his throne 
next to God. 

(b) Priests. —Some uncertainty prevails concern¬ 
ing the various orders of the priesthood. The 
lowest rank is that of the sludta, of whom each 
khati has three, chosen annually from the com¬ 
munity by the khuzi and the deJeanossi. The 
shulta s duties are to guard the property of the 
sanctuary, to supervise and a.ssist the agricultural 
work on the land belonging bo the khati, and to 
.see the harvest safely garnered. Like the other 
ministers of the khati, they must lead a blameless 
life, and for several weeks l)efore each feast inter¬ 
course with w'omen is fori)idden. They may not 
enter the darbasi, this privilege being reserved for 
the higher functionaries. 

The next in ascending rank are the dasturi, 

1 Of. art. Bannkrs. 

3 The eniphaHis laid on the sacred beer may be a reminiHcenco 
of the Indodranian soma-haoma rite (sec artt. IIaoma, Soma), 
despite the wide-spread custom of drinking intoxicants in 
connexion with sacred ceremonies (see ERE v. 7P). 


or the dead, ble.sses the peoj)le at tlie great feasts, 
nd foretells the outcome or illness by placing the 
an and girdle of the afllicted person under his 
'illow and dreaming over them.® lie is likewdso 
he guardian of the sacred drosha, before w'hicii 
he people kneel wlien it is shown tliem on high 
estivals ; and at such times he solemnly curses 
,ny who may possibly prove traitors, holding high 
howd of beer and poiiiing it on the ground with 
he words, ‘So may the house, the family, the 
ortune of the faitldess he emptied ! ’ Like the 
lasturi, he must observe the utino.st purity before 
istivals, even an erotic dream sufficing to delile 
iin. 

The khuzi is assisted by several dekanossi, like- 
k^i.se cho.sen by the kadagi or mkitkhavi, an<i hound 
>y the same rules as govern him. With tlie 
'asturi they hold the sacrificial victim while he 
uts its tliroat; with him (or for him, if he is pre- 
ented from taking jiart in the festival) they 
qieat the prayers and bless the people ; and they 
ight the candles in the khati.'* 

1 See art. Prih.st, Pribsthood (Iranian). 

2 The prohibition of speech (cf. also below, p. 487) looks very 
ke a survival of Zoroastrianism (see .SRE v, [1880] 109, 290-29'2, 
viii. [1882] i;i5, xxiv. [188.5J 288 f.); but, on the other hand, to 
o barefoot and ungirdled are heinous sins in Mazdaism (SBE 

106 f., 287). 

3 Cf. art. Incubation, of which this dreaming is really a form. 
* The khuzi, dekanossi, dasturi, and shulta roughly corre- 
mnd respectively to the fourfold hierarchy of bishop, priest. 
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A somewhat problematical figure in the hier¬ 
archy ^ is the khevis-beri { ‘ valley-elder ’). It seems, 
on the whole, that he was originally the political 
or administrative head of the valley, and as such 
was the hearer of the drosha and the leader of the 
army. In this manner he naturally became jiro- 
tector of the khnti, and so developed by degrees 
into a religious leader, particularly as his older 
political im[)()rtance steadily diminished. Traces 
of this, however, yet remain. IJe is still the one 
who uplifts the drosha at certain feasts; and, 
unlike the khuziy dekanossi, dasturi^ and shulta^ he 
inherits his tlignity ; and it is only in the case of 
extinction of a family in which the ollice of khevis- 
beri is hereditary that ho is chosen by the kkuzi. 
He is the faithful transmitter of ancient ritual ; 
but his priicise relation to the khuzi is uncertain. 

(c) Sorcerers. —Among the Khevsurs sorcerers 
and priests co-operate. The kadagi is chosen at 
New Year by khuzi and dekanossi. Usually he is 
neurotic, and he delivers his messages in the char¬ 
acteristic manner of shamans.He is the mouth¬ 
piece of the khati and is consulted in all important 
events of life, especially in cases of illne.ss, when 
he designates the particular otl'ering necessary to 
])roj)itiate the deity whose anger has caused the 
aflhction. In certain khatis^ as in Ivhakhabo, the 
ketdagi even has the right to carry the drosha. 
'fhe female counterpart of the kadagi is the 
mkitkhaviy who is often a hysteriac. Desjiite 
the restrictions imposed on all other Khevsur 
women, the inkitkhavi holds rank ecjual to that of 
the kadagi. The rnkitkhavis divine by means 
of water, grains of corn, etc. ; and, if they 
declare that the cause of an illness is a deity's 
desire to obtain the person atHicted, the latter is 
clad in white, and a vow is taken that his hair 
shall bo uncut for three years, etc. 

There is another class of sorceresses, the inesulta 
— women and girls who sustain a peculiarly close 
relation to the supernatural world. 'I'o aj)proach 
the spirits of the der)arted, the ruesulta lies upon 
the ground, grows [)aie, and falls into deep sluml^r, 
often broken by a gentle murmuring, which is 
regarded as converse with the dead. Since, how¬ 
ever, too much speech regarding the other world 
is dangerous, the ?nesulta, on awakening, uses 
language which is intentionally obscure. If a child 
falls ill before reaching the age of two years, the 
mesulta is consulted. She tells from what departed 
spirit the illness comes ; and the child’s name is 
cnanged to that of the deceased in question (in 
similar illness of an older child the aid of the 
kadagi, not the mesulta, is sought). 

(rf) Deities. —Remini.scences of Christianity are 
so numerous that it is not always easy to say 
exactly what is essentially the religion of the 
Khevsurs and kindred tribes. The supreme deity 
is Morigi, creator and omnipotent, who dwells in 
the seven til heaven and is the god of the living, 
whereas Christ is the divinity of the dead.® The 
Trinity, occasionally invoked in prayers, is 
regarded as three angels; the Illessed Virgin 
receives honour as one of the chief angels ; and 
SS. Peter and Jbiul are the angels of wealth and 
abundance. Morigi leaves the actual administra¬ 
tion of the world to his deleg^ates, the khatis, each 
of whom has his special function and is aided by two 

deacon, and subdeacon of the Orthodox, Roman, and Anfflican 
Churches, and this may indeed be their origin ; it is less likely 
that they are reminiscences of the zarathxLshtrotema, andarzpat, 
ratu, and mohed of Zoroastrianism (for whom see art. Prikht, 
Priksthood [Iranian]). 

1 Cf. the divergent opinions cited by Merzbacher, iL 86. 

3 See art. Shamanism. 

3 The seven heavens represent Jewish Talmudic tradition 
(see JE i. 691, vi. 298); for Morigi as god of the living cf. 
Mt 2233 ; and the concept of Christ as god of the dead is prob¬ 
ably borrowed from the doctrine of His descent into Hades 
(1 P 8l»). 


mes.sengers {esaids), one good and the other evil, 
through whom the khati rewards or punishes man¬ 
kind. The esauls united form the heavenly host 
{lashkari; Aral). laJikar, ‘army’), to whieli the 
‘ sisters ’ of the khati also belong. A special shrine 
is erected to these ‘sisters’ in the khati of Khakh- 
nuiti, and there three maidmis from Kajeti (the 
land of the demons) dwell—Ashe, Simen, and 
Samdsirnai'i—wlio are represented as children and 
who, when sent hy the khati, cause the children of 
the guilty to fall Ill.* 

'ihe [irincipal deity, for all juactical purposes, is 
the patron saint of the (’aueasian region, 8t. 
(ieorge of Cai>[>ad()e,ia, from whom the land of 
Georgia is popularly supnoseil to have receivtid its 
name.-^ 'I'lie majority of chiirelu's in (ieorgia are 
dedicated to him, as are the t hree (“hief kliatis of 
the Khevsurs—(jiidani, Khakhmati, and Karatis- 
dvari. He not only eausi^s the herds to iuulti[)ly, 
but he heals animals and men and ])rotects his 
worshippers in time of [lei il. He is, furthermore, 
a storm-god and solar deity, and his throru* is on a 
lofty mountain,® whence hi' sends ui»on the tields 
of the wicked the liail which his servants, the divs 
(Av. daeini, ‘dcr/um’), bring from the sea at his 
bidiling. To avert his wrath, no work is doiu; in 
the liehls on Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
from June till harvest, special watchers being 
appointed to see that this tabu is not violated. 
Chapels are erected in his honour on hill-tops, 
to which pilgrimage is made annually ; and at 
Khakhmati sacrilices are mad(‘ to his dog, a wind- 
demon, for having once protected the Khevsur 
herds against a band of devils. 

(e) Festivtds. —I'lie chief Khevsur fc'stivals fall 
about Fkister, Ascension Day, and New Year’s 
Day. The most imiiortant is celebrated in the 
khati of Gudani, beginning on Good Friday and 
lasting four days ; but in memory of our Saviour’s 
thirst (Jn 19'-^®) bread and salt alone are eaten, and 
only a little beer may be drunk. Twelve weeks 
later the great national festival, said to commemor¬ 
ate the liberation of the land from foreign inva¬ 
sion, is celebrated at the khatis of Khakhmati and 
Karatis-Jvari, and also throughout Pshavia and 
Tushetia. At these festivals the number of sacri¬ 
ficial victims is very large, from 500 to 600 sheei) 
and 20 to 40 cattle being oflered at Khakhmati 
alone, and the quota of each family being at least 
five sheep. The priests receive the skin and half 
of the flesh, which is salted to keep, the remainder 
being (‘ooked by the dasturi and eaten by the 
assembly, together with bread and abundant beer. 
This beer is solemnly blessed by khuzi and dekan- 
ossi, after which the dasturi presents it first in the 
.sacred silver vessels to these priests and then to 
the laity but it is consumed so generously that 
the festival freipiently degenerates into a drunken 
revel. Women are not admitted to the feasts and 
may not pass beyond a certain line in the khati,'’' 
wdiere they receive their share of beer and viands. 
Near a khati on a hill in the village of Arkhoti is 
a special nishi (place wdiere a saint has performed 
a miracle) for children, and to this are brought 
loaves baked exjiressly for them. 

1 This explains the function of the rnesulta in healing infanta. 

2 St.ernmcr, in Wetzer and Welle, Kirchenlexibni'^, Kreihurg, 
1882-1901, V. 330; cf. also vl.S', April, iii. 101 ff. In reality, 
however, ‘Georgia’is probably derived from I’crs. Gurj(i8tiln), 
the name of the land in question (Adency, p. .344, note). 

3 Cf. the mystic awe associated with the mountains Kasbek 
in Ossetia (Merzbacher, i. 848-8.').3) and Elburz, the latter being 
called Orfi Itub (‘ Abode of the Blest ’) by the Abkhases, Ashka 
Makhua ('Mountain of the Gods') or Nash Hamakho (‘Holy 
Height’) by the Cherkess, and Jinn Padlsah (‘ Lord of Spirits ’) 
by the Turkish-speaking tribes {ih. i. 699-601); its name is 
derived from the Persian AlbOrz (Av. Hara Berezaiti), itself a 
famous al)ode of dlvs (cf. KliE viii. 607»). 

4 Apparently a reminihcence of celebration of the Eucharist. 

8 Probably reminiscent of tbe narthex of early Christian 
churches. 
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(/) Status of women .a daugliter-in-law 
lias entered the honseljold, a Ivlievsnr woman’.s 
life is one of toil. She not only aids her husband 
in workin^j^ in the Helds and tendin}^ the cattle, but 
must also mow and thresh, bring wood and water, 
cook food, make clothing, etc. When her son 
brings home his bride, however, the mother-in- 
law becomes the administrative head of the house, 
and nothing may be done without her approval. 

{g) Mitrrtuge. und divorce. — Betrothal frequently 
takes place while the future bride and groom are 
still children ; and in such a case the boy’s father 
is obliged, until tin* girl reaches maturity, to send 
annual piesents to the bride’s father, while at 
New Year a brother or sister of the groom takes 
to the 1)1 ide a ‘ luck-loaf’ {bejtis-kvcri)^ which she is 
hound to (^at. The marriages are always arrange<l 
hy a female marriage-broker, who takes some 
small present from the parents of the groom to 
the fatlu'r of the bride. After betrothal the girl 
may seek no other alliance, and theft of her by 
another man entails severe consequences on him 
and her, besides being a deep disgrace to the in¬ 
tended groom and his family. Marriage between 
persons evcTi remotely akin is strictly forbi<lden, 
with the result that, since all the inhabitants of a 
village belong to a single family, men and women 
of the same community very seldom wed. 

On the marriage day the fattier of the groom senda to the 
bride’s fattier, liy two men of Htariding, two atieep, one of wtiicti 
is killed at the khat.i, ttie ottier in ttio bride’s house. Ttie girl'M 
mother bakes two large festival loaves (knda), and all the 
maidens of ttie village escort the tiride, witli tier parents and 
kinsfolk, to the end of ttie village, where one of the kadas is 
eaten. The liride’s escort now return home, while ttie bride, 
with some of her more distant relatives, follows ttie two nnm 
sent by the groom’s father, all tjut the girl being mounted on 
horseback. During ttiis journey ttie sei'ond kada is <‘aton, and 
when she reaciies the village wtiich is to tie her future tioino 
the tirido is met by all its inlialtirants, the di*itan(!e wtiich they 
come to greet her lieing proportionate to the respect shown 
her. Arrived at ttie groom's house, the liride is enU'rtairied in 
a separate room by the women of the family, wtiile tier escort 
are feasted. Meanwhile ttie groom hides till siinimoned by the 
feasters ; and he then receives the place of honour, but may 
share in neither tiampiet, song, nor dance, being permitted to 
drink only a single glass of brandy. The women likewise are 
debarred from the men's feast and dance, this tieing probably 
a Muhammadan survii al, since no such restriction exists among 
the Ctiristian Kartlividians. This revelry usually lasts ttiree 
da 3 S, during wtiich the groom may not come near his liride ; 
and bride, groom, and escort then return to tier tiome, where a 
similar feast is given. The groom now goes back to his own 
village, where he remains an entire jear, forbidden to visit 
even ttie village of the bride, ttie only exception being when the 
groom lias no parents, in whicti case liis tiride remains with 
Fiim from the first to manage tiis housetiold. When the year 
has expired, the groom sends liis nearest kinsmen to fetch ttie 
bride, who is again esciorted by some of her own relatives. The 
dekanossi and kfievis-beH are now summoned, and the former 
sews together the garments of the bridal pair in token of their 
union, while the girl’s mother prepares the nuptial hed, to 
which she leads the wedded pair. After the first three nights, 
the groom no longer shares this hed, but seeks his bride only 
by stealth ; and it is not until the birth of their first child that 
the pair live together openly. The conjugal act involves ritual 
defilement for ttiree days. 

Despite the ahsence of outward manifestations 
of atlection, and iiotwithstandin^j; the life of toil 
imposed u[)on the married woman, she occupie.s a 
po.sition of efeat respect. Except for very rare 
instau(;es, she pounds her fidelity to her liusband 
with extreme care ; and if convicted of adultery, 
she takes her life. Her symbol of wifehood is her 
kerchief {mandili ); and if she throws this between 
two men who are fighting, they must at once 
desist from their quarrel. 

The older form of wedding among these tribes 
was marriage by capture, which is still frequent, 
usually with the connivance of the girl. Inis is 
regarded as an insult to the kinsmen of the man 
to whom she was betrothed, and the robber’s 
relatives must pay them a fine of 16-30 cows and 
make rich presents to the girl’s father. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the brothers and cousins of the girl 
insult the robber by ‘jumping on the roof’ {banse 


shekhtoma) of his house until he slaughters a sheep 
and gives them a young ox and a copper kettle. 
If, however, the girl is carried off against her will, 
a deadly feud arises between the kinsmen of the 
robber and those of the intended bride and groom, 
often resulting in destruction of property and life, 
while the girl seeks an opportunity to escape to 
her chosen husband. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is rare unless the 
wife is sickly, ages jirernaturely, or bears only 
girls; but if a second wife is taken, the husband 
must give live cows to tlie family of the first. 

The bride brings a dowry with her, hut the 
groom has no olaiju uj)on it, wliereas the wife has 
the right to make herself a new dress annually at 
her hushaud’s expense. The property of husband 
and wife is kept separate, an(l neitlier may be the 
otlier’s heir. Sons alone may inlierit; if the 
marriage is cliildless, or only girls are horn, the 
village is the heir. 

Divorce is rare, for, even if a wife is thus dis- 
mi8se<l for laziness, barremness, or sickliness, her 
husband must ])ay her 16 cows for the marriage 
ami one cow for her work during each year of 
wedded life except the first and the last. A 
divorced wife may marry again, and is still entitled 
to a new <lress each year at her first husband’s 
(expense. On the otlier hand, any children of the 
first marriage belong to their fatlier ; and though 
a temporary excejition is made in the case of an 
unweaned infant, this child also goes to its father 
as soon as it is grown. A man is deeply disgraced 
if his wife leaves him ; and in such a case she 
must pi'omise never to marry jinother man, a 
violation of tliis })ledge formerly involving the 
death both of the woman and of her second 
husband. 

Under no circumstam^es may a man ill-treat his 
wife—a rule wliich is enforced by the entire com¬ 
munity. Since the family {ojakhi) is strictly sub¬ 
ordinated to the community {tamoba)^ so that 
ostracism involves entire forfeittire of communal 
protection, rights to communal pasturage, etc., the 
rilling of tiie tamoba is one of much effect in all 
departments of life in the individual household. 

(A) Death and disposal of the dead .—Death 
being believed to defile the house, the moribund 
are carried into the open air, and there breathe 
their last, surrounded by the members of their 
household. Since the corpse is deemed a source of 
uncleanness, its preparation for its final resting- 
place is the duty of young, unmarried persons (lads 
for males, and girls for females) called narevebi 
(‘ defiled ’),‘ who shear the head of the corpse (if it 
be male), clothe it in a shroud of white and red,’ 
and dig for it a long, narrow, shallow, stone-lined 
grave, in wliich it is laid uncollined.^ Contact 
with narevebi entails defilement; and they may 
not enter their own homes until (after five or six 
days) they have taken repeated cleansing baths. 
For a year the kinsmen of the deceased let their 
beards grow, wear old clothes turned inside out 
(thus hiding the usual adornments of dress), and 
carry no weafions. The departed (unless a child, 
who is unwefit) is formally bewailed, the men 
lamenting silently, the women aloud ; and one of 
the hitter recites or sings laudations of the de¬ 
ceased, the others joining in the refrain. A 
funeral fea.st is prepared and blessed by the khuzi, 
wlio also recites an ancient juayer containing 
reminiscences of the Old and New Testaments. 

The corpse is borne to the grave by the narevebi, while the 
kinsmen and other male residents of the community stand 
weeping softly at the txiundury of the village. Of the family 
only the widow accompanies the body to its final resting-place, 
and she leads the dead man’s completely caparisoned horse, 

1 Of. the Iranian nasd-mlars (see ERE iv. r)03f.). 

^ For minor variations see Merzbaoher, ii. 97, note 3. 

3 In certain regions wooden coffins are coming into use. 
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which bears his clothes and weapons, as well as food and drink 
for his Journey to the other world. Arrived at the j^rave, she 
strikes the horse thrice, saying,' Serve thy master in the future 
life as faithfully os thou hast 8(‘rved him here below.’i Tim 
widow is escorted by wailinj^ women, eulogizing the departe<l, 
^d when the corpse is laid in the ground, one of them falls 
into ec.Htasy, describing the arrival of the soul in the abode of 
the blest. At most only a few loaves nre buried with the 
corpse, or, in the case of a cliild, some apples or the like. The 
horse is given to tlie tjearest or dearest kinsman (usually the 
maternal uncle), and is carefully tended througliout its life. 
It may carry neither man nor imnbrn, and to sell it is to dis¬ 
grace its late owner, who still needs it to ride before his de¬ 
parted kinsmen in the other world. If, however, certain 
specified conditions permit its sale, the purch.aser pays only 
half its actual value, and the seller must provide a substitute ; 
for it is, in reality, the property of the dead. 

Wliilu burial i.s now jiractiscd by the Caucasian 
tribes under consideration, the older form of dis¬ 
posal of the dead was to lay them in small house¬ 
like structures above ground, 'i'lie characteristic 
form of this corp.se-house is thus de.scribed by 
M. Kovalevsky : - 

They are, ‘as a rule, situated on the summit of hills. In 
shape they are like a prolonged quadrangle; they are con¬ 
structed of stones put toget her without cennent, and have two 
entrances, one on the southern and one on the northern side.’ 
Within, ‘on both sides of a passageway whinh is left free, stone 
ledges at a certain level from the earth are to be seen with the 
mummified bodies of the deceased either sitting or lying on 
them. Different objcc^ts, belonging to everyday life, but no 
armour, are found in these burial places, where the wind freely 
enters and birds are likely to come.'3 

Immediately after the return from the grave, 
an ox is killed ; and the relatives and narerehi 
thrice take a piece of its roasted liver into their 
mouths and spit it out, this being called ‘ the re¬ 
opening of tlie mouth ’ {^aipiris kksno)^ since, until 
this rite is performed, they are denietl both meat 
and milk. Meanwhile the other mourners are 
entertained with bread and cheese; and on the 
following day the flesh of the roasted ox is eaten 
by the relatives and the narevebi. 

The ‘keeping of silence' {piris ahnhera)* is likewise a note- 
woithy mourning rite. On the day of burial the nearest 
relatives of the deceased choose two men and one woman from 
his kinsfolk and shut them in a room where a fire is burning. 
After partaking of a large milk-loaf, they may not utter a word 
until the ‘ khtizi of souls ’ comes at evening and blesses the 
loaf, which they turn about themselves thrice. Th(‘y then go 
silently home, and each lays a piece of wood at the window of 
the dead man’s house, after which speech is permitted, and they 
may share the general meal. 

A second festival in honour of the deceased is 
hold a few days after his burial ; and at this time 
there is a horse race® in whicli the victor receives 
the weapons, etc., of the dejiarted, although they 
are not actually given him until a year has 
elapsed. Throughout this year the soul of the 
dead is supposed to visit hi.s earthly home and to 
protect it, so that on the second Saturday of Great 
Lent a special meal {sulta-kreba, ‘ assembly of 

1 Formerly the horse was doubtless sacrificed at the grave. 

2 ArchcBological Review, i. [1888] 821. 

8 This form of superterrene disposal of the dead, to which 
the Avesta distinctly refers {Vejid. v. 10; cf., further, D. 
Menant, Lei Parsis, Paris, 1898, pp. 183 f., 213 f.), is fairly 
wide-spread, being found not only among Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, but also in Ossetia (Merzbacher, i. 090, 815-818), 
Seislan (Q. P. Tate, Seistan, Calcutta, 1910-12, p. 276), 
Baluchistan (IQI \\. 283), and the Hindu-Kush (O. S. Robertson, 
The Kdkrs of the Uindu-Kiuth, London, 1800, p. 041 ff.). A 
h^hly developed form is probably to be seen in the so-called 
‘'Tomb of Cyrus’ (for a description of which see A. V. W. 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1900, pp. 
280-293). A somewhat similar idea is found in the rock-tombs 
of the Achaomenian kings, the entrances to which imitate the 
portals of a palace ; and these have analogues in Asia Minor 
(R. Deonhard, Paphlagonia, Berlin, 1915, pp. 242-287) and in 
Judaea (JE iii. 430 f., vii. 146 f.^. In the light of his further 
studies, the present WTiter believes that his note on ancient 
Persian burial rites {ERE iv. 6051 requires considerable revision ; 
and the connexion between this superterrene disposal and 

rimitive Persian and Caucasian dolmen-burial (J. de Morgan, 

fission scientijique en Perse, Paris, 1894-1905, Iv. 16-68, and 
Mission seientijiqxie au Caucase, i. 41-82), cliff-burial or rock- 
burial (for examples at PandrAn, in Baluchistan, see IA xxxii. 
[1903] 342 f.), and the Zoroastrian dakhmas{ERE iv. 604) also 
requires consideration. 

4 Cf. above, p. 4841^, note 2. 

8 The Ossetes have a similar custom (Merzbacher, i. 819). 


souls’) is prejiared for him. Various gifts are 
laid near loaves of bread placed on the ground, 
and these become the property of any one who 
lilts them with arrow or bullet; the men then 
visit the khntl to drink beer brewed at the exjiense 
of the community, while the women, gathered in 
the house of mourning, lament the dead and drink 
to the repose of his soul. 

The great memorial feast {tzcl taveri) is held at 
the exiury of the year. The mourners now cut 
their hair and htsards, don new clothing, and feast 
so bountifully that e.xccssive potations frequently 
lead to confusion and (piarrels. This feast may 
also be given by a bachelor or childless widower 
in his lilc.time for the weal of his .soul in the future 
world ; but he may not partake of it himself, 
although, as he hides from the feasters, he may 
listen to their laudations of him, thus playing the 
rOle of the dead and securing the iKundits of the 
other world which his lack of posterity would 
otherwise <leny him. 

(i) llcancn and hedl. — Iliuxven is a huge fortress, 
many storeys in height, reaching to the sky. It 
is illumined by the sun, and on its edge is a great 
spring, from which the hh’st drink joyhilly.^ The 
righteous are graded according to merit as regards 
the storeys in which they dwell, and eaidi Sunday 
they receive from God their celestial food, the 
very sight of which assu.qges their hunger. Hell, 
on the contrary, is a dark,^ square abode to which 
devils take the damned. Between this world and 
the next is a perilous bridge, at whose farther end 
the judges of the dead are seated.* Sinners fall 
into a shorele.ss river of tar, where they swim in 
eternal agony, torment^rl by terrible thirst, while 
special sims have special punishments, liars and 
slanderers, e.g,, having boiling water poured over 
them. 

{j) Miscellaneous. —The blood-feud {q.v.) flourishes 
among the Khevsurs, but presents no noteworthy 
features, although it may be observed that the 
maternal uncle is especially prominent, either aa 
the avenger of the murdered or as the first to be 
attacked by the avengers of the slain. Only 
compensation may be claimed for the murder of 
women and children ; and for non-fatal injuries 
to men a regular tarifi’ of much minuteness is in 
force, even murder itself being commutable by a 
wergcld.* 

In a case of mere suspicion the accused may clear himself by 
a solemn oath, taken in the khati at nif^ht. Here an interesting 
survival of Iranlanism is seen in the fact that, while taking oath, 
the accused holds a live cat, wliich is deemed the most 
unclean of all animals,and prays that the corpse of the real 
murderer, and the corpses of ail who might have proved his 
innocence, but failed to do so, may be followed by a cat in 
the future world. Or, after food has been placed on the grave 
of the murdered, one of the latter’s kinsmen draws a drop of 
blood from an ear of the accused and of his kinsmen, cursing 
the suspected person, if he be guilty, to be the servant of 
his victim in the life to come. After this both parties share 
the food, and reconciliation is complete.® If, after condemna¬ 
tion, the guilty man refuses to pay the fine imposed upon him, 
the creditor may demand such payment from some third person 
whom he chooses without the knowledge of that person. This 
man, called mzevali, may transfer the debt to a fourth, doubling 
the amount; and the fourth to a fifth, again doubling the sum, 
and so on, until the debt, enormously enlarged, finally devolves 
again on the original debtor, who must pay the whole. No one 
may refuse to be a imevali under penally of having erected, 
near his house, a stone image smeared with human excrement, 
and with a cat or dog 7 hung on a stick thrust into it, the whole 
being accompanied by a curse. Such disgrace results in ostra- 

1 Kvidently a reminisc'ence of Rev 22i. 

8 This idea is probably Iranian in origin (cf. Arta Viraf, ed, 
and tr. M. Haug and F.. W. West, Bombay, 1872, chs. xviii., 
liv., and SUE v. 114, xviii. 67, 7.5). 

3 This may be either Iranian or Muhammadan (see ERE iL 
852). 

4 For details see Merzbacher, ii. 60-50. 

8 .See SBK xviii. 419. 

® For ilctails see Merzbacher, il. 60-.58. 

7 Probably Muhammadan in origin, since Islam, unlike 
Zoroastrianism, abhors the dog {ERE i. 512 ; T. P. Hughes, 
Dpi, London, 1890, p. 91*). 
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cism of the mzevali, who can avert it only by {)ayin^' the ai))oun 
demanded, killing' a sheep, and sharing'- it with his opponen 
and with invited witnesses, after which ‘ the souls are set free. 

2 . Svanetians. — 'Dh? Svanetians, numbering 
about 16,500 in 1912, are fclie modern representa 
tivea of the Soanes or Suani of Strabo and Idiny. 
Tbeir reli^don is by no means so interesting as 
that of the Ivlievsiirs, (ite., and primitive elements 
are far les.s jnoininent.^ b'rom Iranianism the> 
retaine<l a sort of prayer to tlie sun and moon : 
from Cliristianity a foiiii of anointing a child b^ 
its mother in lien of baptism, and a veneratioi 
for Christ, the Virgin, and St. George; fron 
Judaism a reverence for Elijah; and they stil 
alrstain from work on the three Sabbaths —Erida;y 
of the Muhammadans, Saturday of the Jews 
and Sunday of the Chri.stians. They [uactisi 
the strictest endogamy, only residents of the 
same village being permitted to wed—possibly 
(though by no means certainly) an Iranian 
survival.® Supertluous female children wck; 
formerly smothered as soon as born. Burial 
might take place only in clear weather, rain (in 
view of the great precipitation) being regarded as 
ill-omened ; and foo<i was laid on the grave fo 
the soul’s journey to the other world. 

3 . Importance of Caucasian religion. — The 
rather scanty fragments of j)aganism found in the 
Caucasus are of more interest than ajtpears on the 
surface. J’he Kartlivelian sto(;k seems to have 
had its original iiome much farther to the soutli 
in Asia Minor and to have been drivcui steadily 
northward by the invaders who established their 
empires in Mtisopotamia.** Thus they found an 
abode in eastern Cappadocia, Bontus, Armenia, 
and the Caucasus ; but under pressure of Armenians 
from the west, and of Iranians from the south,'^ 
they had reached, by the time of Strabo,® a 
territory extending from the lower course of the 
Kelkid frmak to that of the Kura, and thence to 
Lenkoran on the Caspian, the northern boundary 
being the Caucasus range. The Kartlivelian group 
thus represents the descendants of the ancient 
Colchidians, Soanes, Iheri, and Albani,^ the latter 
corresponding to the Khevsurs, Psliavs, Tushes, 
and kindred tribes. 

If this theory is correct, from the modern 
paganism of these three Kartlivelian tribes we 
may infer the general character of the religion 
of a once considerable part of eastern Asia Minor. 
But perhaps we may go a step farther. W^e then 
have a knowledge that in Asia Minor there were 
at least three zones of religion : one represented 
by an orgiastic nature-cult, shown by the worship 
01 Cybele and Atlis (qq.v.) in the west and north ; 
the second exempli lied by the develo[)ed polythe¬ 
ism of the llittites {q.v.) in the centre and south ; 
and tlie third characterized by a primitive type of 
religion, mixed with shamanism, in the east. 'Uie 
entliusiasm of the orgy appealed to the decaying 
faiths of Greece and Rome ; the polytheism, with 
a high degree of civilization, yielded only slowly 

1 Strabo, xi. ii. 19 ( = p. 499 C); Pliny, UN v\. 4 ; see especially 

(le Morgan, li. 188 f. 

2 For a summary see Mcrzbachcr, i. 372-375, and for a 
description of a Svarietian funeral see il>. pp. 447-450. A like 
statement holds (food for the Abkhases, who numbered about 
00,000 in 1912 (see especially Zanasvili, in Izvt^Htiya kavkazka<jo 
otdela imp. ruuft. qeoijraf, obiiestva, xvi. [1894j 1-04X 

a Cf. EliE viii. 450^458. 

* For an outline of this history see de Morjfan, i. 27 f., 197, 
ii. 121-129, 274-280. 

8 See de Mor^fan, ii. pi. xi. (‘ Les Colonies aryennes dans le 
Caucase et rArmtnie ’), ^or the course of these iniifrations. His 
sugjfesLion (ii. 276; cf. i. 22, ii. 105 f.) that the Karthvelian 
group corresponds to the ancient Vannic is scarcely supported 
oy what little we know of Vannic religion (see art. Armenia 
fVannic)). It is equally doubtful whether the Hittites {q.v.) can 
Ve regarded as akin to the modern non-Aryan Caucasians, 
despite his arguments (i. 23, 26, 197, ii. 64). 

De Morgan, ii. pi. xiv. (‘Carte ethnographique du Caucase 
au !«'■ siecle de noire 6re ’X 
7 hJee above, p. 483. 


to its foes; but tlie primitive savagery, with a 
low grade of civilization, was driven by invaders 
of higher tyjie to the rece.sses of the CaucOpSUs, 
where it still lingers, commingled with rerninis- 
conces and influences of the nobler religious of 
Zoroa.striani.sm, Christianity, and xMuhammadan- 
i.sni. 

Litkraturr.—T he principal literature on the paganism of 
the Caucasian tribes (chiefly in Russian) has been summarized 
by G. Merzbacher, A vs den Uochregionen des Kaukamis, 
2 vols., Iveipzig, 1901 (esp. ch. xiii. for the Svanetians, and ch. 
xxvii.’for the Khevsurs, Pshavs, and Tushes). Nothing of 
irnporUvnee on this subject has appeared since ; of earliei 
literature not specified by Merzbacher. mention may be made 
of M. Kovalevsky, ‘ Om dyrkan af forfadren hos do kaukasiska 
folken,’ in Vmer, 1888, pp. 111-122. For the scanty classical 
accounts of the Caucasus and its irdiabitarits see B. Latyshev, 
Scythica et Caucasica e veteribvs scriptoribus Gnecis et Latinis, 
2 voJs., Petrograd. 1893-1906. For ethnology and ancient 
history see esp. E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiqves 
dans le Caucase, 4 vols., Paris, 1885-87; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientijique au Caucase, 2 vols., do. 1890 ; S. 
Zaborowski, ‘ Le Caucase et Ics Caucasiens,’ in Revue an- 
(hropologique, xxiv. [1914J 121-133. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.—IJie 

conception of a tutelary guardian genius or guiding 
spirit believed to protect and watch over certain 
persons and objects a[)j)ears to arise as soon as 
the powers of observation and generalization are 
8ulli<*.ieutly developed to bring about a systematized 
scheme by whi(;h natural plienomeiia come to be 
divided into classes and assigned to jmrticular 
departmental deitie.s and .sjiiriLs. In some cases 
liigli gods are associated with special functions— 
e.q., in Mexico, where TJaloc is regarded as the 
god of rain and water, and therefore has tlie special 
olliceof fertilizing the earth.^ But more frequently 
it is the numerous soirits by which primitive man 
8Uppo.ses hiimself to be surrounded that become tbe 
patrons or guardians of individual men. Any 
extraordinary event that demands the help of an 
intervening agent provides the impetus to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of the supernatural 
powers and to establish a more intimate alliance 
with them. Thus, to the primitive mind, the 
constant motion of water is controlled not by 
natural law but by some supernatural agency 
re.siilent within the stream. At hrst it appears 
dmply as a mystic impersonal force, but, as tbe 
nind becomes cajiable of more definite ideas, the 
onception of a spiritual being having personality 
;3 evolved. 

The Trojans, e.g., originally regarded a sacred river oa coii- 
.ining mana (q.v,), and, in consequence, they sacrificed ahull 
o the stream by throwing the animal into the water whole and 
ntire, ‘In later times, when they had reached the animistic 
;tage, an altar was erected by the side of the river on which a 
)ull was offered, the belief being that the 8i)irit in the water 
:ame out and consumed the essence of the sacrifice.’ 

As soon as the notion of a local spirit allied to a 
natural object is developed, the desire to seek the 
lid of the supernatural being speedily follows. 
The Iroquois at tbeir festivals thank the good 
qurits and every object that ministers to tlieir 
.vants for the assistance rendered by them.® In 
process of time a tutelary guardian genius is 
assigned to every individual, whose special function 
it is to guide, protect, and warn the man under 
his care. This guardian spirit may be acquired in 
•various ways and take different form.s. It may 
eveal itself at birth, or may await the ‘crisis’ 
cached at puberty. It may be the spirit of some 
ancestor or great chief or mighty magician ; or it 
may belong to a deity whose dwelling is not with 
men. From these spirits the personal name and 
jven the nature of an individual are frequently 
eceived, and to them man naturally looks for 
uidance and protection. 

1 II. PL Bancroft, NR iii. 3*24. 

K. O. JamcH, Primitive Ritual and Belief, London, 1917 
.. ‘226. 

» E. B. Tylor, PC^, il. 206. 
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I. Forms of guardian spirits.— (ri) I^Uivcntu. — 
Ainonjf the Kooboos, a primitive tribe of Sumatra, the navel- 
string and afterbirth ‘are the good spirits, a sort of guardian 
angels of the man who came into the world with them and who 
lives on earth ; they are said to guard him from all evil. Hence 
it is that the Kooboo always tbiuk.s of his navel-string and after¬ 
birth before he goes to sleep or to work, or umlertakes a 
journey.’1 If he were not to think, of them, he would deprive 
himself of their care. The Hattas, another tribe of Sumatra, 
believe that each man, in addition to hia external soul, has 
‘two invisible guardian spirits (his kaka and a<ji) whose help 
he invokes irj great danger ; one is the seed by which he w:us 
b(‘gotten, the other is the afterbirth, and these he calls respec¬ 
tively his elder and his younger brother.’ ^ 

Among flit riorthern tribes of Central Australia the navel- 
string 18 frecpiently cut oflf with a stone knife and, with the 
afterbirth, hidden in a hole in the ground or some other con¬ 
cealed spot, the belief being that, were it not preserved, the 
child would die, siiu'e it is thought to contain its spirit.^ Here 
we find the germ of the belief which, in its more developed 
form, attributes to the placenta, etc., the function of a 
tutelary genius. 

In Iceland it is an ancient belief that ‘ the child's guardian spirit 
or a part of its soul has its seat in the chorion or fmtal mem¬ 
brane, which usually forms part of the afterbirth, but is known 
as the caul when the cliild happens to be born with it. Hence 
the chorion was itself known as the fyUjia or guardian spirit. 
It might not be thrown away under the open sky, lest demoiis 
should get hold of it and work the child harm thereby.’ If it 
were buried under the threshold where the mother .stepped over 
it when she rose from bed, the (diild in after life had a guardian 
spirit in the shape of a bear, eagle, wolf, ox, or boar.'* 

(6) Animals .—^Not infreipuditly a man’s guard¬ 
ian spirit is thought to manifest itself under the 
form of an animal. 

Among the Ibans or Sea Dayaka of Borneo the iKjarong^ or 
spirit-helper, after having ii» a dream appeared in human form, 
makes himself known in the likcmcss of an animal.^ ‘ On the day 
after such a dream the I ban wanders through the jungle looking 
for signs by which he may recognize his “ Nyarong,” and if an 
animal behaves in a manner at all unusual, if a startled deer 
stops a moment to gaze at him before bounding away, if a 
gibbon gambols about persistently in the trees near him, if he 
comes upon a bright tjuartz-crystal or a strangely contorted 
root or creeper, that animal or object is for him full of a myste¬ 
rious significance and is the abode of his “ Nyarong.” It does 
not, however, follow that every Iban has a iigarotig. Many a 
young man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in some wild and lonely s^-iot and lives for some days 
on a very restricted diet, hoping that a rujarong will come to 
him in his dreams, but only one in 50 or 1<K) men is fortunate 
enough to have his wish gratified. VVhen the ngarong takes on 
an animal form, all individuals of that species become objects 
of special regard to the Iban, and he will not, of course, kill or 
eat any such animal. Even if the ngarmxg changes its form, 
he will continue to respect the species in which it first appeared. 
The cult may spread through the whole family, the children 
and grandchildren being under an obligation to respect the 
animal-form to which the ngarong belongs. 

Among the Omaha Indians an animal as a guardian spirit is 
assigned to every man at puberty, and so close Is the bond 
uniting them that the man is supposed to acipiire the qualities 
of the creature that is his guardian. If, In the vision which 
determines his tutelary genius, he sees an eagle, he will have a 
keen and piercing foresight; If, on the other hand, it Is a bear 
that appears to him, he will be slow and clumsy and therefore 
likely to be killed in battle.8 This belief, that a man acmiires 
the nature of the animal that is his guardian, has led the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia to perform a mimic 
battle before setting out on the warpath, in which each man 
portrays on his body and imiUtes the sounds of his guardian 
animal.7 Similarly in W. Africa, when a man is initiated into a 
secret society, the animal that he sees in his dream during his 
‘ magic sleep ’ becomes his guardian spirit or patron.» 

In Central America nagualism » is one of the ancient forms ol 
worship which still flourish. It ‘ consists in choosing an anima: 
08 the tutelary divinity of a child, whose existence will be so 
closely connected with it, that the life of one depends on that 
of the other.’ The animal is selected in one of three ways—(b 
by priestly divination ; (‘2) by the father and friends drawing 
animal figures on the floor of a hut at the mother’s confinement, 
the figure that remains at the moment of delivery being the 
guardian ; (i:!) by noticing the bird or beast first seen by the 
watchers after the confinement.lo Sometimes a child’s nagual 


1 pt vii.. Balder the BeautifxU, London, 1918, ii. 1(12, n. 2. 
a Ih. p. 2-23 f., n. 2. ^ Spencer-Gillenb, p. 007 f. 

^ GB^ pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 199 f. 

BO Hose and W. McDougall, ‘The Relations between Man 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ JAI xxxu. [1901] 200. For the gelling 
see Hose-McDougall, The Pagan Tribes o^f Romeo ii 109, n 2. 
^QB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London 

^ 7 J Teit The Thompson Indians of Brit. Columbia (Memox 
Am^ Museum Nat. Jlist., TheJesup N. Pacific Kxped., voi 
1. pt. iv.), New York, 1900, p. 3r>0. 

0 GB^, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, ii. 2o6f. 

® See art. Animals, § *8. 7^ Nli iii. 458. 


di.scovercd liy moans of a calendar, in which all the names, 
lac'.es, and provinces of bea.sts, birds, fish, stars, et('., are 
ecorded. Some of tliese horoscopes have a whet l painted on 
hem ; others portray a lake surrounded by the naguala in the 
orm of various animals.* This method' -employing astrological 
^Iculalions based on a written document—is obviously a later 
levelopment of nagualism. 

Among the Algonquina of N. America the tutelary genius is 
known as a manitu, or supernatural being, associated with 
streams, cataratTs, rocks, mountains, and forests. In nearly 
'■very case it manifests itself under the form of a beast, bird, or 
eptileof uncanny appearance, although occasionally it assumes 
iiuman proportions. At the age of pulierty youths are made to 
retire to a solitary place to undergo a period of fasting. The 
first thing that appears in a dream to the novice is regarded as 
his guardian spirit, U) whom he looks in after life for guidance 
md iirolection. The man destined to be a warrior will have a 
dsion of an eagle or a bear, a serpent will appear to the future 
:nedicine-maii, a wolf to tiic hunter. To complete the bond, a 
portion of the guardian is worn about the person, which is 
regarded rather as an embodiment than as a rejiresentative of a 
supernatural power. It therefore seems that the guardian 
.spirit is only one of a large class of s|)intH to which 1 he common 
name of manitu is given.The same hehef is found among the 
Iroquois and Hurons, the genii being called okics or otkons 
instead of manitu. 


2. Functions of guardian spirits. — [a) The 
relation of ijuardian spirits to totems. — Among 
some of the Algon(|uin tiihe.s a imiirs guardian ia 
idmitical with Ids c,Ian totem, but, since the former 
belong.s sole!}’ to an imlividiuil, while the latter is 
the inherited possession of every member of the 
clan, tile tutelary genius cannot be exphiined in 
terms of totemism.^ The similarity between the 
chin totem and the guardian spirit has led several 
anthropologists to derive the one from the other.^ 
On tlds hyiiotiiesis the clan totem is simply the 
guardian spirit of an ancestor, who aciiuired it f(>r 
Idm.self in a dream at puberty, and tbrougli his 
inllnence and credit succeeded in transmitting it 
by inheritance to bis descendants, who lorm a clan, 
and regard as their totem the animal in which the 
tutelary genius manifested itself. 

Thus, in the case of the Ibau, Hose and McDougall think that 
‘it seems dilllcult to deny the name ” individual totem” tp the 
ipecies' comprehended under the name of Ngarong. Similarly 
vben ‘ all the members of a man’s family and all his descendants, 
.,iid, if he he a chief, all the members of the community over 
which he rules, come to share in the benefits conferred by his 
Ngaroiuj, and in the feeling of respect for it and in the perform¬ 
ance of rites in honour of the species of animal in one individual 
of which it is supposed to reside. In such cases the species 
appro.aches very closely the clan-totem in some of its varieties.’® 
Unfortunately, however, for this theory, on the authors’ own 
evidence there are no signs of clan totemism in Borneo. 


For support of this view of the origin of totem- 
ism {q.v.) its mlvocates are driven to various 
American theories sucli as tiiose of F. Boas, who 
thinks that the totems of the Indians of British 
Columbia have been developed from the personal 
manitu ; and of Alice C. Fletcher, who is led to 
a similar conclusiori by a study of the totems of 
the Omaha tribe. In this connexion, however, it 
should he remembered tluit, while it is perfectly 
true that guardian spirits are occasionally inherited 
among certain N. American tribes, and not acquired 
for each individual separately,’ and therefore in 
process of time may become the totems of the clans, 
yet, since inherited guardian spirits are usually 
regarded as less powerful tlian those acfiuired by 
inciividual.^^,'’ tliey are hardly likely to he taken 
over as the protectors of the clan. Moreover, 
there is no evidence forthcoming that a totemic 

1 D. Q. Briiiton, ‘Nagualism,’ Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., vol. 

xxxiii. no. 144 [Philadelphia, 1891], up. 25, 32. 

2 .1. O. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, Ix)ndon, 1919, m. 
373 f- 

3 Tylor ‘ Note on the Haida Totem-Post,' Man, ii. [1902) 2 ff. 

4 k S Hartland, FL xl. (lOOOJ (W ; A. C. Haddon, Report of 
7 fnd Meeting of Brit. Assoc., 1992, p. 742; W H. U. Rivers 
‘Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia,’ JRAI xxxix. [1999] 
170 If • U Hose and W. McDougall, The. PaganTribes of Borneo, 
London 1912, li. 190 ; F. Boas, ‘The Kwakiutl Indians,’ Report 
US Nat. Mus., 1895, p. 336; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
‘ Esquisse d’uno th6orie g6n6rale de la magle,’ ASoc vii. [1994] 

199. ® h. 99. 

7 Teit, Thompson Indians, p. 320 fl. 

8 Teit, The Shuswap, I^eyden and New York, 1909, p. 606. 
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TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS 


1 has actually (;rown up iu this way either in 
erica or elsewhere. Where the original condi- 


clan 

America or elsewhere.- ■ 

tions are supposed to be typically manifested—e /;., 
in the Bjinks Islands'- no trace r-Muains of the 
existence of chin toteinism, except perhaps m a 
few very cIonhtf.il survivals in secret socneties 
Attain, wo must nob lose si^ht of the fact that 
in America and the racilic, as compared with 
Australia, u'c are dealing' with a icdatnely 
advanced, not to say degenerate, foriii of totem- 
ism,2 and that this ‘ American theory, as we may 
call it, of the ori^dn of the institution rests entirely 
upon a few cases derived from the N. American 
Indians, in Australia, where the custom is seen 
in a much more {irimitive form, there is no evi¬ 
dence of ^niardian sjnrits becoming clan totems, 
while in Africa examples are also wanting. We 
therefore conclude that the theory which seeks the 


Iruca At the close of the banquet the daughter-in-law of the 
iXased ancestor the guardian] hangs up a basket conUin- 
iZ rice and fish for his use in the corner, after which she 
closes the shrine for another year.’ i The same peop e beheve 
fhat large animals of the forest - wild oxen, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, elephanto, eto.-lmve their guardian spirits, and. 
in conseouerice, the prudent hunter is careful to exorcize the 
visil.ie guardians so that they may not harm him when he 
eats the flesh of the animals killed in the chase. Spirits are 
also supposed to guard the clearings to which the deer come 
by night to drink, ami the tiunter must sacrifice a owl to them 
from time to time in order to secure his prey.^ A similar 
nX, prevail, anu.nK tlw I.ulian trilH. Oroon Cay, 

Uke Mi'hik-an, Kvvry ervaturv la reyarJe'l aa hav,,.,; a par- 
ircuta k-iinrUian spirit, aiul therefore a j oiinK^ yirl se.aerl 

a Xu.se to eat It, lier father tlrst foiiiliert it lemler y to appease 
who has charge of iiiiee, in order that Ilia daughter 

be'X the new yarns are eaten, ‘ every honse-fa tier takes a raw 
Loo of yam and goes with it to his loon, (mihnl.) and praye : 

!■ May the .krtifioers take this yam and eat! W hen they prac¬ 
tise their art, may it prosjier ! " Again he takes a raw yam and 
goes w It. It iiidcr the house-door and prays ; “ O niv guardian 


(iriL'in of totoiiiisrii in the per.somil nunrdiiin spirits (aklama) and all ye gods who pay heed to this house, 

of iniliviannis is devoid of proof, at any rate in the imn.e and «_t ya^ ^When '“^,;L''Sa!eYan Jemal!: 

present sfjito of our knowledge. 


(b) Guardian spirits of housrs and villa>jrs .— 

In most of the W. African tribes there is a class of aricesfral 
spirits called ‘ the well disjio.sed ones,’ whose function is to pro¬ 
tect and benefit tJicir particular villag’e or family, acting in 
(’orijunction vvith the village or family fetish. It is Hiipjiosed 
that the spirit of a man lingers about a house some time .after 
hi.s death, and, although it i.s able to injure the children and 
others by embracing tliem, it perfnrm.s the ofth'e of a gu.ardiati 
to the family by keeping off evil spirits.'* 

Tfie Keri\ab.s recognize a minor deity called Hah Atap, who 
‘protects the hou.so against sickne.ss and attack, and is called 
upon ill cases of madness to expel the evil spirit pos.ses.sing the 
patient. A rude wooden image of him stands beside (he g.uig- 
way leading to tfie housi* from the river’s brink ; it hold.s a 
spear in the rigfit hand, a shield In the left ; it carrie.s about its 
neck a fringed collar made of knottoii strips of rattan ; the 
head of eaeh room tie.s on one such strip, making on it a knot 
for each inemher of hi.s roonihold.' Another god, Bali lltong, 
brings prosperity to the liouse.'* 

‘In Tompiin every \'illage chooses its guardian spirit, often 
in the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or serpent,’ 
although oecasiorially a human being is 8electe<l.3 The Khomls 
have tutelary deities of house, village, grove.s, etc., whicli 
survive in the later Ilimiuism, The J{i<firda recognize 
Vastoshpati, the ‘lord of tlie house,’to whom the law** orders 
oblations to he made. This V'edic divinity is asso«uated by \V. 
Wirulisch witfi Vesta and Ilestia, and compared to the Celtic 
vassus, vassallus, originally ‘house-man,’ and thus oHsociated 
with the ‘king of the house-men.’7 In Hinduism, how¬ 
ever, a female deity, Jura, is assigned to the guardiau-ship of 
the house. Although she is reproserited as a demoniac power, 
she is friendly towards her votaries, provided that she Is wor¬ 
shipped w'ith incense, food, flowers, and so forth. 

I'he Ainus have a fetish called Jnao, invested with life, 
whose function ia to look after the health and general W'ell- 
tyeing of the family. Ilia special dwelling-place is in the north- 
eAst, corner of the hut, at the hack of the family heirlooms. 
Occasionally, in times of trouble, he is brought out from his 
corner, stuck in the hearth, and tiiero prayed to by the head 
of the family. He is supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven to he the husband of the goddess of fire, and to help 
her to attend to the wants of men, and therefore he is called 
‘ the ancestral governor of the house.’8 

3 . Offerings to gjuardian spirits.—Since guardian 
spirits exercise .‘^uch a powerful influence over the 
lives and destinies of men, it is not surprising that 
they are frequently the recipients of oderings to 
appease their wrath or secure their favour and 
beneficence. 

The Thai of Indo-China, offer firstfruits of rice at harvest 
to the guardian spirit of the family before the household par¬ 
take of the new crop. Besides the firstfruits at harvest, ‘ the 
guardian spirit receive.s some of the parched grain in spring’ at 
the time W'hen the first thunder of the season is heard. ‘ When 
all is ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which 
have been caught for the purpose, on a table set in a corner 
which is sacred to the guardian spirit. A priest drones out a 
long invitation to the spirit to come and feast with his children ; 
then the family aits down to the table and consumes the offer- 

1 ^/iA/xxxix. 176ff. 

2 A. Lang, Method in the Study of Totemvnn, Glasgow, 1911 
8 Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studies'i London. 1901. 

p. 112. 

* Hose-McDougall, Pagan Tribes, ii. 13 f. 

8 (iB'i, pt. i., 77i« Magic Art, i. 401 f. 

« Laws of Mann, iii. 89 (SBE xxv. [1888] 91), 

7 ‘ Vassus iind Vas.sallus ’ in Berichte uber die Verhandlungen 
aer konigl. s&rhs. Gesell. (philol.-histor. Classe) il. [1892] 174 

8 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London. 1901 
p. 97. 


heailhv and nowhere feel pain. May iny houseii 

healthy !” After he has invoked their protection on his family, 
he lakes a cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes It 
with red oil. With this mixture ho goes again to his loom and 
nravH a.s before.’ Again ho crumbles a cooked yam and prays 
irst at the entrance of the liomestead, then under the house- 
door: ■ He of my guardian god.s and he of the watchers of the 
house who likes not yams mixed with oil, lot him come and 
Lake the white yam from my hand and eat! 

Among the Kayans of Borneo and several of the African 
tribes it is ciistoiiiary at sowing a rice-field to reserve a certain 
norlion at the entrance for the guardian spirits, who at harvest 
I are inviteil to come and take tlu ir share. It is supposed that 
they will content themselves with eating the gram in their 
private preserves and not poach on the crops destined for the 
use of man.8 

‘In the Tenimber and Timor-laut Islands, h^ast Indies, the 
first fruits of the paddy, along with live fowls and pigs* are 
otfen'd to the matinate,' or spirits of ancestors, ‘ wliich are 
worshipped as gu.ardian spirits or household gods.’O The 
Voruhaa of the Slave Coast saoriflee fowls to their guardian 
spirit (olori), which is supposed to dwell in the head, by mixing 
some of the liJood of the animal with palm-oil and rubbing it on 
the foreh<-ad.7 The tindalo in Florida, one of the .Solomon 
Islands, are al.so approached by sacriflc.e on certain occa-sions— 
e.g., before a planting, a voyage, or a fight.8 The N. American 
Indians offer dog-s and horses to the ‘mcdicnrie bag,’ to which 
they look for safety and protection through life.^ 

Ainont^ some of the Al^^omiuin trihe.s, when a 
man’s guaniian spirit is identical with his clan 
totem, slioiild he be com])olied to kill tlie sacro¬ 
sanct animal, due apology would be paid to it 
before destroying it, certain portions of the flesh 
being preserved as an olt’ering to the man'ido 
(guardian).'*^ Herein again lies an important dis 
tinction between a tutelary genius and a totem, 
even when tJio two are inseparable. The farmer 
is regarded as so intimately associated with an 
individual that prayers and sacrifices may with 
imjmnity be offered to it, but the latter ia more 
closely concerned with the food group or clan and 
tlicreiore is seldom tlie recijiient of offerings from 
individual.s, Ajiart fiom the evidence of Carl 
l^fi'pblow, that the hymn which is sung at the 
intiehiuma of tlie kangaroo de.scribe.s the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo fat to make the tat of the 
kangaroos increase,“ the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the toteinic rites in 
Australia—the home of the most elementary form 
of toteinisrnA^ We therefore conclude that tutelary 
gods and spirits have ari.sen out of animistic and 
tlieistic conceptions rather than from ideas con¬ 
nected with totemism, although it is undoubtedly 

1 GB'-i, pt. v., SpiTuts of the Com and of the Wild, li. 121 f. 

2 A. Bourlet, ‘ Leu Thay,’ Anthropos, ii. [1907] 019. 

3 Relations des J^nuites, 1072, p. 88, quoted by Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 183 f. 

< GB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 60 f. 

8 /6. i. ‘233 f. e lb. ii. 128. 

7 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruha-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1894, p. 126 f. 

8 R. H. Codnngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132. 

® Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. .391, 400. 

^8 VV. J. Hoffman, ‘The Menomini Indians,’ 11^ RBEW [18961 
pt. i. p. 04 ff. 

“ ZE iii. [1871] 12, verse 7. 

^2Cf. art. Sacrikick (Introductory and Primitive). 
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true that in America the doctrine of the clan 
totem has developed side by side with tliat of the 
guardian 8 j)irit conceived as an animal. Else¬ 
where, however, the patron spirit is much more 
closely allied to animism and theism. Wherever 
animistic conceptions prevail, there the notion of 
a tutelary genius will be found in some form or 
other. As spirits give place to gods, the spiritual 
guide and jirotector of individual men lias his 
place in the pantheon, till in the Christian Church 
the doctrine of a guardian angel watching over, 
succouring, and defending the faithful on earth is 
raised to a higher and more spiritual level. ‘Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake or them that shall inherit 
salvation?’ (lie P**). This is the function of the 
guardian angels in the NT ; they are to lead men 
safely to the kingdom of heaven by helping them 
to attain salval ion. 

It is not the Biblical conception that angels are 
the personification of natuie powers, or merely the 
means of seimring the favour and help of super¬ 
natural beings. They are consisfently represented 
as a body of created spiritual beings intermediate 
between God and man (Ps 8 ®), whose function it is 
to act as messengers to mankind or attendants 
upon God’s throne (Dn 7^'-, Ps 9P^ Is 6 , 

Gn 16, Jg 13, Lk 1 "* “). Jerome thinks that 
every individual, whether bajitized or not, has 
from his l)irth an angel commissioned to guard 
him,' while Chrysostom - and Basil hold that only 
the baptized enjoy the privileges of having a 
tutelary angel. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
only the lowest orders of angels are sent to men, 
and therefore tliey alone are guardians.* No 
doubt the Biblical account of the ministry of 
angels was inherited from the world-wide doctrine 
of tutelary gods and spirits, and to an extent influ¬ 
enced by it, but at the same time it is evident that 
the line of development has been on a higher and 
more spiritual level. 

Litkraturk.—T he authorities are quoted in the footnotes. 

E. O. JamivS. 

TUTIORISM.— See Rigorism, Probabilism. 

TWINS.—The birth of twins in the human 
species is an event so unusual that it has almost 
everywhere drawn popular attention and evoked 
expressions of emotion, varying from extreme 
terror through the whole gamut of fear, re¬ 
pugnance, suspicion, anxiety, perplexity, hope, and 
joy. The first impulse seems to oe to regard twins 
as unnatural and monstrous, and therefore as por¬ 
tending evil. The unfortunate babes and their 
mother have been looked u[>on as guilty of a 
serious crime—a crime calculated to call down th<^ 
vengeance of the higher powers. Accordingly 
they must be at once put to death, and the offence 
repudiated and cleared from the land. Or their 
birth has ocen taken to be a message from the 
divinity conveying a warning of impending evil, 
only to be thrust aside by their immediate 
slaughter or by a variety of superstitious obs(;r- 
vances, intended by abstinence and humiliation to 
avert the threatened calamity. 

I. Tabu of twins; its mitigation, ceremonies, 
and superstitions.—Among the peoples by whom 
this view of the birth of twins has been taken .are 
those of Australia, the East Indian Archipelago, 
nearly the whole of Africa, the greater part of tlie 
aboriginal population of America, the population 
of the north-east of Asia, the non-Aryan tribes of 
India, and the backward classes and populations 
of Europe. In ancient times similar beliefs are 
reported of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 

1 Co77im. in Matt. 18io (bk. ii. § 130). 

^ In Kp. ad Coloss. ho>n. iii. 

3 Surnina Theol. i. qu. cxiii. art. 4. 


Aryan population of India, and the Egyptians. 
Where tlie superstition has the fullest power both 
mother and children are at once put to (k^ath. 

A typical illustration of this proceedinjj: is found among the 
Negro population of the Niger UelUi. Even wheti the mother 
is allowed to live, she becomes an ouU'ast and must pass the 
rest of her days in the forest. If she ventures near a town or 
Village, any paths that she may use will be dellled and unfit for 
the inhabitants. ‘She must not dnnk from the same spring or 
w'ater-supply as her own ])eoi)le ; slie must not tou(;h aiiythirig 
belonging to them. The conseipience is that the mothers of 
twins simply die from hunger and exj>osure, or they take their 
qw'n lives.’ A slave-wouian is tlie professional killer of twins. 
She tJikes each child by the feet and the neck and breaks its 
back across her knees. ‘The bodies are then placed in an 
earthen pot and taken irit.o a dense part of the bush and there 
left to be devoured by wild animals and in.^ei'ts. In some parts 
of this district the ehildnui are not killed, but simply thrown 
into the bush to be devoured.’ It is no wonder that ‘ May you 
become the mother of twins 1 ’ is rec’koned a frightful curse, and 
(piarrelliiig women do not need t,o utter it in words; it is 
sufficient to hold up tlie fist, raising the index: and middle 
finger in a V form, and the gesture is underslood.i 

The Negro peoples of W. Africa arc \'cry severe 
against the ollcnce of giving birth to twins. 

Among the Ibo such an event defiles the whole (piarter, the 
inhahitantJ^ of which ‘are ol)ligod to throw away all the half- 
burnt firewood, the food cooked and the water brought in the 
previous night—everything, in a word, in the shape of nourish¬ 
ment, Boli<l or l(<iuid. 

Mitig.ation of the law has, however, taken place. 
The mother is not always put to death or driven 
into the fore.st to die of hunger and exposure. At 
Areho in Benin, if her liu.sband be a man of 
wealth, he may redeem her with another victim.* 
More genertilly there are provided ‘ twin-towns ’— 
cities of refuge, to which tliese unfortunate women 
may escape, or to which they can go wlien ex[>elled 
from their own homes. There Uiey must reside 
for a time to undergo purili(‘ation. The period is 
stated by Mrs. D. Amaury Talbot,* speaking of 
the Ibibios, near the mouth of the Cross River, to 
be twelve moons. Thi.s, we may be sure, is the 
least penance that can be imposed on them. 

Ijconard writes that ‘the women, looked on as unclean for 
the rest of their lives, are obliged to reside in villages, which 
are known as Twin-towns, or the habitations of defiled women, 
appointed for that particular purpose. From this time fortli 
the husband, whether he he head of the house or not, is 
obliged to maintain a wife who has been so defiled ; although 
at the same time he is strictly forl»idden to cohabit or to have 
any dealings with her, being, as he is in every religious and 
personal sense, human and spiritual, divorced from her. But 
in spile of the fact that to him, as well as to all the members of 
his or her community, the woman is unclean and therefore 
tabu, the penalty of death lieing inflicted on both in the event 
of their breaking the law' in this direction, she is allowed to 
form connections, hut on no account to marry with strangers, 
or men belonging to outside communitie.s, and the offspring 
resulting from such intercourse becomes, as a matter of course, 
the property of her husband, or the head of the house. . , . 
But in the event of the defiled woman herself bearing twins 
again, these must be destroyed unknown to any one. For, if 
known, the probabilities are that the death of the mother 
would be demanded by the household and the community as 
w'ell. Or if not killed, she would he driven into the hush and 
left to die, although, if dia(;overed by a stranger, he is at 
liberty to claim her as his own property,—that is at least if he 
feels inclined to run the risk of a venture so truly provocative 
of offence.’ ^ 

In Ibani, westward of the Iblbio country, the mother was, 
and perhaps is still, (piarantined in an out-of-the-way hut for 
sixteen days, after which she went through a ceremony of 
purification by the jiriests. The father, or head of the house, 
was required to offer certain sacrifices. The threatened evils 
were thus averted, and the purified mother w'as then received 
hack into the family circle.Among the Ibibios, however, if 
the mother die in chihlbirth of twins, she may not he carried 
to burial by the ordinary door of the hut or along the ordinary 
paths of the village ; she is borne through a hole broken for the 
purpose in the wall of the hut and along a path specially out 
tlirough the bush.? 

^JAI xxix. [1809] .57 ; 0. I’artridge, Cross River Native$, 
London, 1995, p. 38 ; Joum. Aj'r. Sloe. vil. [1908] 66. 

•i A. G. Leonard, The Louver Niger and its Tribes, Ixrndon, 
1906, p. 461. 

^ZVRW XXX. [191S] 95, citing VV. Bosman, Nauwkeurige 
Beschryving van de Gtdnrse CRni'l-Ta nd-en Slaoe-Kust, 
Amsterdam, 1709, ii. 335 ; cf, M. II. Kingsley, West African 
Studies, London, 1899, p. 455. 

4 \S'ornan'8 Mysteries of a Primitive People, Ijondon, 1916 
p. k’l. 

5 P. 460. ® Ib. p. 469. 

? Mrs. Amaury Talbot, p. 215. 
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The lot of the children in Nigeria and adjacent 
countries has also been mitigated, to the extent 
tliat one only of tiierii is now in most places put to 
death. 


Tlie Bftssari of Togolancl, preserve the boy if the twins l,a,ve been univer 


a mediciiie-mon's assiatanre before Bhe is released Even if a 
COW produce twin calves, ceremonies are performed, and they 
are redeemed with the slaughter of a sheep.i 

In both N. and S. America the custom ot putting 
twins, or at Ic^ast one of them, to death seems to 


are of different sexes, or tli’e Htronger of the two'if of the same aborigines of the northern part of the upper basin of the 

sex, and bury the oUier alive in a big pot. A fowl is offered Amazons allege a curious reason for their dislike of twma 

and cut in two. Half of it is hiined with Ibe condemned twin u, (le.sceiid to the level of the beasts— 

as a P'lniiHler to the latter of its close relationship with the avoided at all eosts. The unfortunate mother 

surviving (win, so that the spirit of the buried child may not J^f^^^refore will leave tlie second cbiUi (or, if of dilTcrent sexes, 
avenge it.self on the survivor. .Subsecpiently-born twins are lonely spot in the hush whither she has, in 

both hiinefl alive. Women who have borne twin.s, though ^^ith custom, retired alone to he delivered.''^ The 

uppareiftl.i nut drnon av^ay, are not allowed to take part in the Orinoco call the mother nicknames, saying she 

agi iruJtiiial labour (a woman’s special work) of Howing and ^ rodent Their objections, however, seem to go deeper 
harvest, until the dead twin has reappeared as a suhsecpieiit Oian thi.s ; fur the Saliva husband believes that the second twin 
.. , j i.s the offspring of adultery. A chief has in fact been known to 

.A similar moditioatiofi of the ediildreri s fate is found among one of his wives a whipping iu public for having dared to 

Ibe bantu (ribes On the Imwcr Congo one of the twins is ^ forth twins, and to threaten the others with similar con- 

n.-glected and starved to dc,,u. The reason given for this is J i,\,,ev’did the same.:* From a pastoral letter by the 

that the mother does not like the extra trouble involved in neijiicn enu viui to i.,, ..r>rv 

varu.K for Uie two ; but it is (loubirul wbetlwr tlus is a suilloiciit ylilo.shop of .m.u tlie "'f' '’j.' 

eM.lanstio,,. When a twin dies, or is thus starved, it is buried ^ha the l-eruvians of hat date o tered t« . s and 

at eross roads, like a suicide or a man struck bv li|-htniMfcr. A Porn feel Itrst to some 

piece of wood is carved into an linas'e of a child and put with preserved the.r t-odics or h, ried tli ni h"' 

the live twin, lliat the latter mav not be lonelv ; and If the records show that the birth of twins was regarded as 

second child die, the linaKC is buried with il.2 The custom of '‘""stdral and unluckji and deniandins- sacri n.es and cere- 
IfivitiK the survivor a wo,Kien flvnire in plai e of the twin that 'V™,'*'’’ ' “,P , 1’oi '^orth-Kasterii MslJu of 

.lies la also found amonk the Nettro Yoruhas and other W. '.alilorina who inhal.i cd the foothills ami western slopes of the 
African tribes, both Nenroesn,Id iLitu. It is said to keep the regarded the birth of twins os an except ,. .ally had 

survivor from pining lor the deceased, and to p-ivc the spirit "'"o"-. rj'® '"other, it is said, was often kill.., ami the newly- 
ol the dei-ense,! a liahitation.s This arises from the special horn children were either biirie.l alive with her body or bur.,eiU 
svinpatliv aliened to exist between twins, of which we shall And ^‘l|0"K '■f'" her. of the Cahfornian Oiill triplets are deemed 
il'luatrations elsewhere. inonatcrs and their production a capital crime. • 

Twins are regarded by the Kafirs of the south-west as In AlLStniliii the il.siial rctlSOil as.signed for kill- 
scarcely human, and their mother is taunted with the disgrace, ipg one or hotll tu illH ixS tlie economic reason that 

Yet, until Chaka stopped the custom, a twin was specially ai riwdhur luiy uut Pnnmrh milk for them and 

sought out, as being fearless and wild, to load an attacking niotliei lias not er Ollgli lllllK lor Li ein, ana 

army in war. Among the Zulus twins are not counted in the nioreover cannot rear them and also get Iier tood. 
number of children. One of the twins is always killed, remain- This is of a piece ^vith the prevalent custom of 
irig of course nameless. Nor is the survivor pveu a name unt)! infanticide, even of a ^single child, when the mother 
he 18 about sixteen years old, hut before he is circumcised. If > > , , ,. . i> , 

the survivor die, he is not allowed to he mourned, for fear of alieady has one dependent upoii her. l>tlt among 

angering the aynaUmgo (the ancestral spirits). If both twins some tribes at least it does not appear to be the 

are hidden, and so preserved, it is deemed they are united by only reason. 

sympathy os one flesh ; and, if one die afterwards, he must not k .oi m 

be nionrne,!, lest Ihs other shoul.l suffer.! To the Basnkni.ia, nAn“ * Euahlajl the husband susptew his w le of in- 
or BaKwi, south of Uke Victoria Nvanza, the birth of twins ii “''‘e’-, Amonif the Aruiito where Iw ns are reported as of 
a irreat calamilv. (orctelllnL- as it does a orolonecl dronv-ht ami “•'f'^'-n'C.V rare occurrence, they arc attnl.i.tc,l to two spirit- 


a great calamity, foretelling as it dof?8 a prolonged drought and 
great suffering among men and cattle. Coiusequently, when 
other means fail to produce rain, twins, if they can be found, 
are put to death,® 

In British K, Africa the Akikuyu and the Akamha also re¬ 


gard the birth of twins as very unlucky ; and the liabcs are, or disliketl and dreatled. 


iinlividiials entering the mother’s bod> at one and the same 
time. By the northern tribes they are destroyed as something 
uncanny.8 

On Mie island of Nias twins are universally 


perhaps one of them is, killed and thrown into the bush. 
Among the Akikuyu, however, the ban is limited to a first par¬ 
turition ; ill such a case the twins are believed to prevent their 
mother from hearing again. But, among both the Akikuyu and 
their ethnically allied neighbours the Akamha, the birth of 
twins to a cow is deemed still more disastrous. Accordingly 
the calves are, or at least one of them is, always slaughtered, 
and among the Akamha the cow also, while the Akikuyu 
content themselves with putting a necklace of cowries, doubt¬ 
less by way of amulet, round her neck. What is no doubt a 
moilern alleviation permits one of the twin children to he given 
to a family of a different clan, becoming thus the child of that 
family, all relationship with its natural parents being severed. 
Another alternative among the Akamha, os likewise among the 
Nilotic Negro Dinkas, prescribes the substitution of goats for 
the sacrifice of the babes.6 

The neighbouring Nandi, a Nilotic Negro tribe, look upon the 


In the province of West Nias it is believed that they will 
grow up evil iloers; if a boy and girl, they are specially evil, 
the one w'ill become a murderer and the other a poisoner. 
Formerly the younger used to he hung on a tree in a siick, 
there miserably to perish. The Butch government and mission¬ 
aries, it seems, have put an end to this cruelty. But the 
natives are still shy even of the parents. The father gets a 
priest to make a magical imag^e of a hoard roughly cut in 
human shape, which is put up m the house as an amulet to 
prevent a second such misfortune. L'ntil it is ready, the 
parents dare not speak to any other per.sons, lest they make 
them sick and give them jaundice ; nor will their neighbours 
of the same kaiuponj enter the house where the birth has 
taken place until the image is put up. At Lolowua In East 
Nias both children are thrust alive into a sack, taken far from 
the kainpong and hung up in the hush, together with the after¬ 
birth. The house in which they ha\e been horn is avoided by 


birth of twins os an inauspicious event, and the mother is other women, lest they incur the same misfortune. At Ijahewa 


unclean for the rest of her life. Doubtless in earlier days she 
was put to death or expelled from the community. Even now 
her life must he a burden U) her. ‘ .She is given her owui cow, 
and may not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She 
may enter nobody’s house until she has sprinkled a calahashfiil 
of water on the ground ; and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.’ Spe(fial names, as is often the case, are 
piven to the children.7 The El Konyi, a branch of the Nandi, 
in the Elgon district, have rendered her lot a little less in¬ 
tolerable. But even there she is shut up for a while in the hut, 
and elaborate purificatory ceremonies must be performed with 


in North Nias the birth of twins is feared because it is held 
that, if they are allowed to live, some other members of the 
family must die. It is thus a matter of self-defence to put them 
to death. Their birth is moreover a sign of evil, such as 
failure of harvest, fire, epidemics, cattle-disease, and the like, 
threatening- the whole kanipong.^ 
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Anionp the Kayan of Borneo, the motive alleged 
forexpoHing one of the twins in the jungle is to 
preserve tlie life of the other ; for it is \)elieved 
that a sympathetic bond exists between twins 
‘ which renders each of tlumi liable to all the ills 
and misfortunes that befall the other.’^ 

In Madagascar also twins were put to death. 

Amonj.^ the Antanibahoaka the excuse for this treatment was 
that they would in any ease die, or if not they would go mad 
or would sooner or later attempt the life of their parents. In 
the province of Imerina it was apparently the custom formerly 
to kill the twins. More recently, thou'^h this custom was 
ibandoned, the parents were re<juired to hand one of them 
over to a relative ; and, if a woman belon;.cin>? to the royal 
family ^^avo birth to twins, both they and the mother were sent 
away and lost their rank.'-^ 

Exposure or murder by violence is in fact a 
common fate of one or both twins—a fate they 
share with other children deemed unlucky, such 
as misshai)en babes or, as in Madagascar, those 
born on certain days which are subject to tabu.^ 
(Gradually, however, this untoward fate has, 
among many peoples, been lightened. The twins 
are still regardeef as uncanny or even dangerous, 
but ceremonies are })crformed to ward ol! the evil. 

The Ewe of Tojjoland, VV. African Nej^roes, hold them to be 
fetish-children : in that capacity they must not be put to death, 
but they will not live long ; they will die an<l go back to the 
fetish. Meanwhile, as a mark of distinction they wear special 
bends ; and their parents set up in the corner of the house a 
fetish of a pair of hufTalo-horns and in some distri('ts a carved 
wooflen doll or puppet. If any of their kin fall sick, presents 
are brought to the twins or to the fetish, and the twins pro}>iti- 
ate the fetish. In the former German administrative district 
of Anecho the birth of twins is the occasion for a feast of eggs 
and beans boiled wiih the leaves of certain shr\ibs to all women 
who have already borne twins—a feast repeated every year 
aft-erwards. In the same district the twin-fetish is also invoked 
at a funeral feast on setting up two posts with a dog's skull 
bound upon them as a ‘ medicine.’ At Great Be in the district 
of Loine-land, on the day when twins are born, an old woman 
who has herself borne twin.s comes and leads the father and 
mother out of the door, the one to the right, the other to the 
left in reverse directions round the house and then back into 
the house, in order that the twins may not die. Four months 
later the twins are taken, ]ircced('d by two young people play¬ 
ing on the flute, to the so-called twin-mark<‘t, where sojne 
women who have already borne twins are found offering goods 
for sale (though this is not a regular market); and an old 
w'oman formally buys a few things for the twins. The object 
of this ceremony is to be able to say that the twins have been 
to market, for, until this is accomydisbed, the mother cannot 
leave the house. On their return they receive their nanies, 
and the father prepares the name-giving feast for the relatives, 
and also for thf)8e w’omen of the village who have borne twins. 
Sometiines an unborn child is promised as wife to a man ('on- 
ditionally on its proving a girl. If one of the twins be a girl 
thus betrothed before her birth, the w'ooer y>erformH a curious 
ceremony. On the day of the hir( h, after the circumambulation 
of the hut by the parents, he y)erform8 the same march seven 
times with some grass in his mouth, a hat of palm-bast, and 
leaves on his arm. Many spectators witness tins ceremony by 
w'hich he ratifies the compact and expresses his intention of 
marrying the girl. But he must take care not to laugh, other¬ 
wise he w\\\ go out of his mind. It is deemed more favourable 
that botl> children should he of the same sex. It is said that, 
if one of the twins die, the survivor carries about for the rest, 
of his life a small wooden figure as a memento of his dead twin.-* 
In another district, among the Konkomba, it is reported that 
a wedding gives occasion for no feast, excey^t when a twdn 
marries ; then a great feast takes place, because twins are 
fetish-children.The various peoples of Togoland, indeed, 
attach much imyiortance to the Inrth of twin.s. Among the 
Ho, a tribe of Ewe, when twins, a boy and girl, are borii, 
neither of the parents may eat or syieak until an elaborate series 
of purificatory ceremonies, accompanied by feasting and the 
drinking of palm-wune, has been performed over them by others 
who are also parents of twins and who are paid for the rites. 
If these customs were omitted, the twins would become 
criyiples. To the twins and tlieir parents the flesh of hussar- 
apes and rats is forbidden. If any one shoot a hussar-ape, 
the parents of twins are expected to beat him with a stick.*5 
The exact relation between the hussar-ape and twins Is difficult 
to determine. It has been ol »imed that the hu8sar-ay>e and 
the long-tailed monkey {Meerkatze, a species of cercopithecus) 
are ‘individual totems’ of twins, and that twins may never 

1 C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 156. 

2 A. van Gennen, Tahon et tof<<misme. d Madagascar, Paris, 
1904. p. 176 ; Rendel Harris, CvU of thp Heavenly Twins, p. 23. 

» See artt. Abandonmknt and Exposurk. 

* ZVHW xxvi. [1911] 24, 46, 96, 100, 127. 

® Ib. xxvii. [1912] 92. 

« J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdrome, Berlin, 1906, p. 202 IT. 


kill or eat the latter, whereas they may kill, but may not eat, 
the former. Twins while a.sleep are said to go iri the shape of 
these animals into the fields to eat maize ; and if one such 
creature be killed, the corresy^onding twin will die. When the 
y)arentH cultivate land, they sow a patch with maize for the 
8y>ecial behoof of the twins thus changed, that they may be able 
to eat the grain ; and the y)atch in question is never harvested. 
When one of the twins dies, a long-tailetl monkey is sought in 
the forest Rfid called by the name of the de(;eased child into a 
calabash, which is closed as if it were w'ithin and brought home 
to be honoured.1 These are not exactly totemic superstitions ; 
but they dis<-Io.se a br-lief in the idcjitity of, or at least an 
intimate y)er8onal connexion between, twins and these apes, 
siic.h as we shall find in British Columbia between twins and 
salmon. 

The Akoviewe, atiother Ewe tribe, have somew'hat similar 
Huy»erstilions. The father of twins is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of lnis.sar-ay)eH ; nor may lie eat the remains of fruits eaten by 
these creatures. When the midwife sees that twins are about 
to be born, she reliiupiishes her place as soon as one is born 
lest she be attlicted with consumyit ion, or at least a cough which 
will last the rest of her life. Certain vegelahles and fruits are 
laid in the w'ater when'with the mother and cinldren are bathed. 
A special feast with drinking of yialm-wine is yirovided for the 
peoyfie of the surrounding villages. No ymesenls must be made 
to one of the twins only, hut both must be treated alike.^ 
Among another tribe, the Kpenoe, neither yiarent must leave 
the house until the twin-customs have' been performed. These 
consist, 08 among the Akoviewe, in the drinking of yialm-wino, 
which is y)ro\ided for all who give the twins cowries, and in 
a feast for all who come Bigether from the outlying villages. 
The yiarents of twin.s already horn come together (o yierforrn 
the customs and to dance, and the twins are carried on the 
ne<'k that every one may see that the customs are carried out 
for them. These customs are very expensive, 'fwins must be 
clad alike so long as t hey are children.^ They must eat yams a 
month earlier than other yieople, otherwise they will die.-* 

Notwitlnstaiulii)^^ tlio pincficc.s and heliefn jinst 
inontioiHul, tho Ewe are said to look iijton twins 
with favour. 

For the Ho the birth of twuns is a very great joy; it is re¬ 
garded as better than riches. Among the Fo, another tribe of 
Ewe, such births are fre<pient. The children are regarded as 
children of Ohoho, a suyiernatural being with whom indeed 
they seem to be identified. Not only twins, but t.hree children 
at a birth are favourer!. A yiraycr for twins and triplets is even 
ofTcred on certain occasions. The last-horn is looked upon as 
the highest in rank. Special names are approyiriated to children 
thus born. Special customs even in eating are prescribed to 
the mother. A woman who has borne twins wears round the 
neck a chain or string of beads as evidence of the honourable 
fact. Whatever the relation of Ohoho to the twins, he receives 
a cult, and in case of their danger or serious illness sacrifices 
are offered. A bank of clay is made just outside the entrance 
of the hut, where the cult Is y>erfornied. If one of the tw-ins is 
a girl, and she dies before the other, a wooden figure is made 
and stuck beside the clay-bank, to prevent the death of the 
boy—a custom disregarded if the boy hapyiens to die first.® 

It must be obvious, from these elaborate ref^u- 
lation.s, that, if the Ewe and their iniiiiediate 
iieij^hbours favour the birth of twins and tri[)lets, 
their joy is not without treInblinp^ Such births 
are not in the order of nat ure ; thf^y are uncanny, 
equivocal ; and, thoujj;h they may be a blessing:, if 
the proper jireeantions be not strictly observed 
they may be quite the reverse. Twins are credited 
witli special connexions witli the spirit-world : 
they are fetish-children ; they are more or less 
identilied with a supernal ural bein^, or with certain 
of the lower animals whose shape they have power 
to take. Another observer in tact says that every 
unusual or remarkable event })lac-es t)ie Ewe in an 
extraordinary situation with re;^ard to his divini- 
I ies, .so that he must seek by special performances 
to re-enter into harmony with the njijier world ; 
consequently the birth of twins, as one such event, 
is not a joyous fact, but an evil omen. 

The parents, he says, are kept in the hut for twenty-five days 
or longer, that they may not look on the heavon.s before the 
twin-customs have been carried out, else either in parents or in 
the children ar) unnatural cliange would take place : they would 
become like iron bars—possibly by the a(;t of the lightning-god, 
whoso badge or emblem is an iron bar. The account he gives 
of the customs is not identical in all particulars with those 
alreadv mentioned ; but their effect aj>pears to be the same, 
and he notes that the details vary from di.stri(;t to district.* 


1 Anfhropos, vi. [1911] 457, vii. [1912] 91. 
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trembling and anxiety seems to result from what we are told 
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Turning: from tlie Negroes to the Bantu, we lirul 
that the anihiguous position of twins is Avell ex 
ernpUlied by the T/jo/iga. 

Amonir them the ciiHtorns vary, a.‘} a>non<: the Ewe, in differen 
districtH. FormerJy nrie at lea'll of twins was pnt to death. Ii 
some places this (mstom coniinues; eJsewtiere (heir advent is 
a cause of rejoiciiiKy and women even wish for twins and he^f 
from the hannv nioOirrs a portion of the fat wherewith they 
smeared (heir hodii'S, in the hope hy the same means to obtain 
a similar result. Vet in some j^roups (tribes or ‘ clans’) W'hich 
(Jo not put twins to d('.'ith tticir Ihrth is considered a speciaJ 
(Jofilemeiit. The motJier is at once removed from the hut, 
whK'h is hiirnt tof^etlier with its contents. She is placed in a 
shellcr hchimi the villaj,^e. Ali the wonieri aKsemlde and start 
out in all direct ioiiH to draw water in old calahasJies from all 
the wells and pools of the nei^diliouriiood. As they they 
sinir an invo('ation to tfie rain, and on retnrninfr tliej' throw the 
water ov er the motlier and bahc.s, who are further jmrified t>y 
the niedioiiie-man with a dru^ which lie ha.s prepared. The 
details of their purification vary to some extent; hut, until it 
is accomplished, no one in the villag-e is allowed to eat, and the 
followint,' day w'ork in the fields is forbidden, for it woubi 
prevent the fall of rain. Tiie mother in dier shelter outsitie liie 
village is allowed no communication witii the other inhabitants, 
except possibly one jfirl who helps her in nursinj^^ tlic twins. To 
remove the defilement, she must pass it on. like that of a 
widow, by means of incomplete sexual intercourse, to four men 
8 UC('eHBiveIy. The first Uiree of these victiniB at least will die 
in consequence. After each sexual act the medicine-man 
prepares a vaj^nr-tiath for her. When all four acts are aecom- 
plished, she returns to her parents’ house, and there entertains 
» lover whose relations with her result in another child. She 
thus completes her purification, and her husband fetches her 
home. But in some places she is not admitted throuj^h the 
.'loorway : she crawls throujrh a hole made in the buck of the 
wall ; and the husband is subjected to certain rites. The twin.s 
themselves are treated in many respects difTerently from 
ordinary children. Usual cereuionie.s are omitted ; they are 
weaned earlier; and there i,s a general antipathy to them. 
Special precautions to protect them and their mother are also 
taken on the occasion or a ceremonial mourning visit.i 

On the otlier side of S. A fried, in wltat was 
(lerman territory, the Ilerero consider the birth of 
twins as ‘ the greate.st and most fortunate event 
which can happen to a mortal Omuhererod 
Both father and children are specially privileged. Yet the 
parents are Immediately placed under a tabu; they may not 
speak or he spoken to, nor have any contact or intercourse 
with any one except those who wait on them, who are known, 
as well as itie children and their parents, hy the epithet of 
‘ twins ’ (cprr/m); they are ejected from the village; all clothes 
and ornaments are taken off them ; atui they receive in exchange 
a few old worthless skins. Messengers call together the whole 
'tril)e,'and every one must appear with all his cattle, else he 
will be bf'witched and die. The fat her goes to meet hi.s g'ucsts 
and is received, as if he were an enemy, with all sort^ of 
missiles, while the women raise a terrible lamentation. This, 
however, is only ceremonial. He w'ith the other epaha meets 
them at the village, where eaerh of the visitors brings him an 
offering, and, if male, is ‘consecrated’ in return by him, if 
female, by the mother. A iiut is then liuilL for the parents, and 
an ox is slaughtered, which all the people must taste, beginning 
with the parents, and a small piece of the meat is held to the 
toes of both twins. The remaining meat is taken to the parents’ 
newly-built hut, of which they then take jvossession. During 
the follovving days the father goes in procession round the 
village, visiting two or three houses each day. At every house 
the ceremonies are repeated ; the offerings are made to him, 
the ‘consecration’ hy him, the slaughter of an ox, the cooking 
and ritual tasting of its flesh are repeated, and the remainder is 
carried to his house. When he has finished the circuit of his 
own village, he commences that of the neiglibouring villages. If 
the meat becomes too plentifnl, he asks for living cattle instead 
of slaughtered, and adds them to his own herd. No one will 
dare to refuse him. Every father of twins has the right to 
represent the chief of the village, when the latter is absent, in 
his priestly functions. A twin boy also pos.'^esscs all the priestly 
privileges : for him there is no meat, no milk forbidden, and 
nobody would dare to curse him. Wlien the chief of the 
village dies, he inherits the priestly dignity associated with the 
chieftainship.^ 

It would scorn, therefore, that the tabu encircles 
the twins and their parents not as accursed but as 
sacred ; the curse re.sts on tlie community, and the 
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oflcrinf^s made to the father and the 'consecration ’ 
he besrows are intended to avert it and restore and 
redintej[^rate the ordinary life. 

The Buganda regarded twins as due to the direct intervention 
of Mukasa' the god of i>ake I'ictoria Nyanza, who was said to 
show'hi'j ."^fecni for cerlain women in this manner; and great 
care and nuinoers of tabus were necessary to retain his favour. 
The position was evi.ienlly one of great delicacy ; for any 
mistake on the part of the jiarents, or any sicknes.s that befell 
the twins, was looked uj'on as the result of the god’s anger, 
which might extend to the wffiole clan. The word ‘twins’ 
might not be mentioned until the rites were at an end. The 
persons of the parents were sacred. Tliey wore a distinctive 
dress, and no one might touch them. The mother could not go 
out of doors by day without covering her head. No one was 
allowed to enter the house except the huslinrid and wife, and a 
few relatives. The men and the women were required to enter 
through a separate opening cut for each sex in the back of the 
house. The doorway was blocked up. The nails and hair of 
both parents were not cut until the ceretnoriio.s had all been 
completed, save that at one poitit in the rites the fatlier’s hair 
was shaved in a particular fashion. The ceremonies were 
lengthy. They included the beat ing of special drums, a round 
of visits to the father’s and mother’s parents and to (he members 
of both elans, at which there were feasts and dancing, a curious 
rite referred to below, and a final ceremonial dance hy women. 
The father during the ceremonies wears on his ankles a number 
of small bells, to give notice of his coming and prevent molesta¬ 
tion. He is privileged to enter any one’s garden and take w'hat 
produce he pU'ases to feast his guests. In fact, being under the 
god's protection, he may do almost an> thing lie likes. When 
the ceremonies are completed, his tabu is not yet over. For 
this he must wait until he has taken part in the next war. He 
must then take the bundle of hair and nails of which he has 
been shorn in his jiurification and cram it into the mouth, or tie 
it round the neck, of the first enemy he kills. It is only after 
this that he ceases to wear a distinctive dress and returns to 
ordinary life. The tw'ins themselves remain sacred all their 
lives. A special ceremony was performed when a twin went to 
w'ar for the first time and killed a man. If twins died in 
infancy, their deaths were announeed with a euphemism and 
they were embalmed, placed in a new cooldng pot, and buried 
in waste land. Women avoided their graxes lest the ghost 
should enter them and he born again of them. There was 
no mourning for them, but, if the ceremonies were incom- 
lete, they w'cre continued as though they were still alive.^ 
he neighbours of the B.aganda, the Baliima or Banyarikole, 
po.sscHs a Twin totem-clan. Yet among them, even in the Twin 
elan, twins are the subject of tabu. 'J'liey must not, however, 
be spoken of di.sparagingly, lest an ancestral ghost overhear 
and he angry.* 

It is neetlle.s.s to detail tlie ceremonies to which 
tlie birth of twins <;ives occasion amon<^^ otlier 
Bantu [>eo[»les. Thouj^h diMcrinp^ atnoii^^ the 
various tribes, they are all founded u[)on the feel¬ 
ing that tlie birth is an uncanny event, often 
exjiressly ascribed to divine intervention. For¬ 
tunate it may he for the ])!irents ; to the community 
in general it is a souice of peril and ill omen, 
which must be bought oil’ hy gifts ami ceremonies ; 
and, until tho.se ccromoriics are completed, the 
twins and tiieir jiarents arc as a rule secluded 
from intercourse with the world. Sometimes, but 
rarely, as among the Bnshongo of the Upper Congo, 
the birth of twins is frankly welcomed ,'is a very 
liappy occurrence.^ Even wliere general rejoicing 
takes place, it is a joy with trembling. The tahti 
is enforced ; and specittl rites must be performed to 
restore the normal rehitions of the jieople. 

Among the Masai, a Hamitic tribe of E. Africa, 
the birth of tw ins, which is not very rare, causes 
the greatest [tleasure, esjiecially if both be hoys. 

To mark their parents’ pride, a thong of leather adorned with 
cowries is hung round the neck of each ; and, while the elder is 
retained by the mother, the younger is often nursed by one of 
her fellow-wives. No tabu and no ceremonies are reported.4 
It may be noted liere that, wherever the birth 
of twins, as among the Masai, is stated to be com¬ 
paratively frequent, they are received with more 
or less favour. 

The Laltuka, a Nilotic Negro tribe of the Sudan, among 
whom twins are rare, while apparently not regarding them per- 

1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, Ixindon, 1911, pp. 64 ff., 81, 124, 
.358, JAI xxxii. [1902] 3‘2-86, 49, 63, 60, Man, x. [lOlOJ 42/. ; cf. 
Frazer, pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1911, p. 384, Totemism and Exogamy, li. 48‘2. 

2 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1916, p. 117, 
JRAJ \xx\\\. [1907] 100, 107. 

E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Notes ethnographiqnes tor let 
Bvshnnqo, Brussels, 1911, pp, 112, 67, 60. 

4 M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 61. 
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ionally with disfavour, hold that they threaten misfortune to 
their fatiier. If he went huntinjf buffaloes, he would he kilk'd 
or wounded ; and, if he wounded an antelope, it would eseape 
him. He therefore takes precautions hy not leavinjf the village 
until the spell is broken by another woman bearing twins, or 
his wife anotlier child.l 

In Tnd ia and adjacent countries twins are gener¬ 
ally hel<l to be inauspicious, though there are 
(lifierences in this respect. All the peoples, how¬ 
ever, seem to he agri'ed that the birth of twins of 
diflerent sexes is serious. It is held that their 
connexion in the womb has been too close ; it has 
been sinful, amounting to prenatal incest.^ 

Among the inhabitants of the SiamoHC Malay States, while 
twins (a rare occurrence there) are considered lucky, it is other¬ 
wise with triidcts : they are accursed.^ In any <'ase, it is con¬ 
sidered by the Kurmi and Kawar of the Central Provirices that 
the sympathy between twins is dangerously close, and various 
rites are adoj)ted to break their connexion, els(^, if misfortune 
or death happens to the one, the other also will suffer or die.** 
The Tang Khul Nagas of Assam are divided in opinion. Some 
villages welcome twins; others object to having among them a 
woman who gives birth to more than one child at a time, look¬ 
ing (like some of the S. Ameri(;an tribes) upon her as a lower 
animal. At Ckhrul, if both are boys, their father is regarded 
08 a des('endant of some (Cannibal line like the tigers, and he 
ought to be carefully watched. It is interesting to note that 
the villages where they are welcomed oonnect them with fruit¬ 
fulness of the crops.® 

On the island of Celebes it is held by the Macassars and 
Rnginese that one of twins is often a cro(;odile. The same 
curious belief is found in .lava, where it is said that on such 
occasions a double offering is l)rought to the crocodile for his 
‘humanity’; and at Windesi, New (Juinea, a story is told of a 
woman who gave birth to twins, one of them an iguana.® The 
Halinesp, at least among the higlu.'st <'astes, call twins of 
different sexes ‘ bet rothed’ --a practi('e which Wilken traces to 
an origin from a time when no forl)id<len degrees were yet in 
existence, and when such twins at marriageable age used to he 
made to marry one anotli<'r.7 Tlie idea, persisting into a later 
stage, might acc.ount for the iniiuitations of prenattxl incest just 
referred to. In some of tlie ^ioluccaH twins are not regarded 
with favour. In these they are often attributed to 8Uj)erfeta- 
tion ; and in the Pahar Archipelago one of them is sent to 
another village—in <‘arlier days death was probably its doom.® 
In ot,her islands, on the cotilrary, they are desired, and are 
looked ui>on as the gift of the sky-god or malt* principle, 
though they are even then in some islands handed over to 
kinsmen to he brought up.l® In the Aaru Archipelago, where 
they are much desired, they are looked upon as an omen of a 
good tripang and pearl harvest.The Melanesian peoples of 
Eastern New Cuinea regard twins with disfavour; among the 
Southern Massiin the tnother was formerly permittetl to put 
one to death, while among the Northern Massiin she i.s ridiculed 
as a pig.^- Their kinsmen of the Hanks Islands, on the other 
hand, favour them ; hut, if l»oy anfl girl, they are regarded as 
man and w'ife. Rivers thinks that in former days such twins 
were probably killed—an o]iiuioti supported by the practice and 
belief of the natives of the Duke of York I.slands and New 
Britain.On the whole, in tlie neighbouring Solomon Islands 
twins are liked ; in Florida Island only there is said to he a 
suspiiMon of double j>aternity ; while In hepers’ Island they 
are conject ured to be the gift of a (certain supernatural being 
named Tagaro.i** it may be further mentioned, to illustrate t.he 
opposite ojiinions that may be held by even the same race, that 


1 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, London, 1888, p. 287. 
Speaking generally, the Nilotic Negroes rejoice with trembling. 
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in New Ireland, since to hespell a woman might caubo her to 
hear twins, it is to he inferred that they were nut there desired.i 
On the Microiiesian island of Yaj\ an outlier (d the I’elew 
Arc.hijM'lago, one of twins was given to a relative, else they 
w'ould both die—an ohsious attempt, as in the Moluccas luid 
the Central Provinces of India, to break the connexion hetw en 
them.’- The Igorots of the ITiilippinc* Islands assign a different 
reason for the same oust om : it is to avert t lie evil omen of their 
birth.3 The Aiiuis allege ttiat one of them would die.4 

T'o the (;il\aks of the isl.ind of Salchaliu twins are a source of 
di.s<|uiet, if not of fear. .Such births are said to be relatively 
common, ami usually eitlier both hoys or both girls. One of 
the pair is believed to l)e (itTspring of the Mountain-nmn, a 
sujteriiat.ural being haunting mountain and forest, with whom 
the people are careful to ke(*p cm goml terms. 'I'liis child ought 
to he returned to his formiduhli' parent as soon as possible ; 
hut, since there is no means of identifving him with certainty, 
hot h twins must he treated alike. In consc'ciuem e of this origin, 
twins after death are not ereinated as other coipses are, for fear 
that the Mountain-man will ]>;inish all \vho take ^lart in the 
funeral by loss of tlu'ir eyesight. Ksm the jcuents have by the 
birth heenme related to the Mountain man and nnist, he buried 
also. Twins are believed tc) he (‘miowed with siijierhuinan 
powers, and are, so long as tho\' Ine, regarded with terror. 
But those who die early arc chiell v feared, for, h.i\ ing returned 
to the suyiernatural world before te.e\ had tone f,o become 
aci'ustomed to men and to feel themseU es as t heir likes, they 
have snecial power to harm them. Tlteir family therefore place 
a small model of a (JilNak yurte »,ither inside or outside the 
dw'elliug and put into it a c.Trved wooden figure rejiresenting 
th<* decease<l. To ttiis figure they l>ring offerings every day of 
l>orf,ionH of their own food; and the piaeliet* is continued for 
tliree generations. At last the great-grandchildren take the 
figure from the dwelling to a neighbouring mountain with great 
(‘eremony and there leave it, and with it a final offering of food. 
Th(m for the tir'^t time the community feels safe in neglecting 
any further oli'^ervances. On account of this fear of twins, 
women and girls are strictly forbidden t,o listen tx) tales of 
twins, nor may women even acce})t gifts of small houseluild 
furniture from aciiuaiiitanccs who have gi\’en birth to twins, 
lest the misfortune of twins should in either case he communi¬ 
cated, though this liability does n(.)t attach so seriously to gifts 
of ohje<'ts of metal. The names of twins once bestowed are 
retained ; no other children su e allowed to have tlic same , nor 
does a twin ev(*r take the name of a deceased eUler of the 
family, according to tlic usual custom.® 

The ancient Assyrians held t he birth of twins to be a calamity, 
exc'cpt in the royal family.® Modern S> rians, on the contrary, 
if tin* (‘vidence of refugees at Boston may he trusted, regard it 
as bringing good lu<'k.7 According to modern J*'-g,\ pt lans about 
Karnuk, one of twins may bo a wild cat, whose soul goes out 
at night on the prowl, when the owner is asU'ep.® To the 
Bulgarians twins are a misfortune, to avert which the mothers 
of bride and liridegroom at the wedding .simultaneously drink 
brandy.9 Even in the north-east of Scotland Lwins are so far 
regarded as unlucky that one of them, even though married, 
w'ill be chiMIcss. 

On the Aineviean continent also twins were 
regarded as rnysterions. 

The Shuswaj), who occupy part of the Fraser River and 
Columbia River basins in British Columbia, expressly hold 
them to he ‘great mvstery.’ Tiiuugh the mother's husband 
is deemed to he their real father, the black bear generally, hut 
sometimes the grisly bear, or the deer, is believed to have 
inrluenced their birth. Whichever animal it was, it apjieared 
to (he inotlicr in dreams and became the manitu, or spirit- 
]>rotector, of the children tlirongliout their li\es. They are 
deemed lucky on this account; hut it does not jirevent their 
tabu. At tlicir birth their iiariuits shift camp Ui the woods, 
even in midw iiit.er ; and they are not allowed near other i>eople 
for four years. During this time the father or, if he dies, the 
mother w'ashes and scours them every day with fir-hranches— 
a Common method of ch*unsing from pollution.' > The southerly 
neighbours of the Slmswap, the Ntlakapamux of the lower 
Fraser Hiver and Thomiison River basins, say that the mother 
is usually apprised beforehand by the repeated apfiearance of 
the grisly hear in her dreams. The children are accordingly 
treated differently from other children, and are called ‘grisly- 
h('nr-children ’ or ‘hairy feet.’ The grish' bear is t.lieir manitu. 
Their parents are under tabus like those of the 8huswap. 
Special ceremonies are performed at their birth, and they are 
during the first four years washed like Shuswaj) twins. It was 
held that a birth (especially of twins) immediately changes the 
weather.Farther inland the Dem^* treat the bear when cxiiight 

1 P. (1. Peokel, Religion und Zauberei at{f dem mittl. Neu- 
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2 (Robus, xci. [1907] 142. 
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p. ‘2.58. 

4 A. H. Post, Studien zur Entwicklungsgesch. des Farnilien’ 
rechts, p. 3;15. 

® B. Pilsudski, .-1 nthropos, v. [1910] 760. 

SR//R Ixv. (1512] 407, reviewing C. Fossey, Presages 
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7 JA FL xvi. [1908] 186. ^ ARW xvi. [1913] 629. 

9 7.VRW xxxi. [1913] 247. 1® FL xxv. [1914] 849. 

D Jesup N. Pacific Exped. Publications, New York and 
Ijeyden, 1900ff., il. 686, 5S9 ; cf. Rep. Brit. Ass., 1890, p. 644. 
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with the ufreatest consiileralion ajid rrsponl. and propitiate it. 
Among tlicir ob«ervances mnOior a dog nor a inenstruating 
woman nor the father of twins, as long as both ^ 

alive. 18 allowed to toueh it. The reason is that th^e are a 
legally iminire, and it is feared that the fellows of the vintim 
will he 80 irritated hy nnelean (^ontaid that thev will 
Btubbornlv avoid the traps or snares of those gniilt.\ of such a 
Blight. The father of (wins is required to offer gif^ to the 
community ‘to wash out his shame.’ ^Im ‘ 
north-west of the I’nih d States, on the other hand, welcome 
twins as Inekv hoth to the family and to themselves._ 
The Nutka of t'aneouver Island and the Kwakiutf, who in¬ 
habit the northern end of the island and the opposite shore of 
*he mainland, ronnert twins with salmon. The former, though 
not exactly identifying them with salmon, believe them to he 
in some wav related to them. Hence the parents, who.se 
banisliinent from the village extends only to two years, among 
tfieir various gahijs and rites, must avoid fresh food, particularly 
salmon. IV'ooiferi images and masks repre.senting birds and 
fish are exhibited round the hut and near the adjacent river hy 
wav of invitation to birds and fish to visit the twins and he 
friendly to them ; the fatlier moreover sings certain songs with 
tlic saine intention. It is tielieved that the salmon accordingly 
Hirong to see t hem, and t he hirth of twins is an omen of a good 
salmon year. If the omen he not fuiniled, it is a presage of 
their early death.-’ The Kvvakiiitl regard twins as having in 
their previous (-xistence been acUially sahmvn. They therefore 


the belief that the twins are due to two fathers, 
lienee also the second-horn child is commonly 
held to he the elder or higher in rank, as among 

tlie Negroes. i, • 

But tliere is another, and perhaps older, view, 
more widely held, tiiat they are the result of 
divine imj>regnation. 

In VV Africa vve have seen that they are called ‘fetish- 
children' To the Fo of Tcgoland they are the children of 
Ohoho. The Ffiks of Calabar, the Ikvves of the Upper Cross 
Uiver "and the Ihiliio pronounce one of them to he the offspring 
of an evil si»irit.i So the Warnndi of K. Africa attribute them 
to an ‘incubus,’ and regard their birth as a favour, which the 
jealous spirit is likely to recall, or to take the mother or her 
iiushaml in payimnit for it. 'lo obviate this, the importAiit 
event is celehnded hy a variety of ceremonies, including songs, 
dances, and gifts to the jiarenfs (nommalJy oblations for the 
spirit) which fi.avc a way of disappearing as by enchantment. 
Two entirely I'laek sheep are bought for the twins; they must 
preserve and care for them as long as they live. Tfie sheep in 
turn are .said to be the children’s guardians, the receptacle and 
Mvmhol of their spirits, their fetisli.'-^ In Indonesia likewise the 
iiirth of twins is ascribed to a demon. One of them, according 
to belief in the island of Nias, is due to supcrfetation caused by 
smdi a being, a.s is also the birth of an albino. Other causes are 


warn thoin a/^'airist rioar tfio water, lost they ho retr.yjs- rocn^nii^od in the ('a.stcrn province of the island, as roughness 


formed into .salmon. A stricter tabu than those of the trihe.s 
mentioned above.- rests on tin* jiarents ; for they inu.st sejiarale 
for sixteen months and each pretend to he married to a log, 
with vvliich they lie down every night. During this period they 
are required to perform certain ceremonies and conform to 
certain ohsc-rvance.s. Among othi'rs the father may not catch 
salmon, the motfu-r may not dig clams, el.se hoth salmon and 
darns wn'II disappear; and the parents may not borrow (-anocs 
or paddles, or their owners would have twins. The birth of 
twins causes permanent backache to the parents ; to avert this 
each parent procures for iritorcour.se with the other a person 
of the opj)osit(- s('x, who will, it is believed, be attacke<f by the 
backache instead. On the other hand, young women who 
desire to bear cliildren squat and lean over the pit above which 
twins have been horn. At the death of a twin no one is allowed 
to wail for him : and among tlie ohservarices the surviving 
twin is washed in the water used to wash the corpse.^ Traces 
of a similar belief to that of the KwakiutI are found among the 
Skqornic, a Salishan tribe farther south, with reference to 
another kind of fish called fmi anak\ and, as everywhere else 
ill Hritish Columbia, the parents are subject to a strict tabu 
and purification.5 In Mexico the TIaxcalans call twins snakes; 
and they are believed able to cure bites of serjienUs and other 
animals, as well as pain or inflammation of the tendons, e.speci- 
aJly of the feet anri arikle.s. Triplets will he king.s.0 It is 
believed by the Vm-hi, formerly of (Georgia and Alabama, that 
twins and deformed or ahriorinal r-hildren are sent l»y ‘the 
supernatural heing.s to he guides to the people,' and they are 
aciiordingly taken great care of.7 Tfiere is some evidence that 
among the Cheyenne twins were a subject of tabu.8 j 

2. Origin, parentage.—Many peojiles entertain 
the belief thtit ti hiiiiiaii ftilher can beget only one 
cfiilrl at a time. I’hi.s hti.s led to tlie .snspieion, as 
among tin; Stiliva of tlie Orinoco and the Euahlayi 
of New South Wtile.s already noted, t hat the secoiul 
child is due to the mother’s infidelity. The same 
belief is attrilmtcd to the Cliibchas and to the 
Hottentots.^ It is held also hy the peoples of 
the Warri District of Nigeria.^® It Ma.s formerly 
entertained in huirope. The father had the right 
of deciding on the birth of a child whether it .should 
be brought uji or destroyed ; and, if he Iiad any 
snspieion as to his xvife’s loyalty, the child was 
often put to death. On this ground delinitely it 
was held excusable to expose or nut to death 
twins and triplets. A number of meai.'i^val legends 
among the Germans and other Teutonic jicojiles 
are elaborations of this theme.The belief in 


or anger .'on the molhcr’s part towards her parents or sister, 
continued (cohabitation during pregnamry, or tlie eating of a 
double fruit. To the last w'e shall recur. Like the VVariindi, 
tlie North Niasese fear that some other members of the family 
will die if the tw-ins are allowed to live ; and they are therefore 
jmt to death. They are also held to he an omen of various 
kinds of calamity.^ The Hakaiia of New Ciiinea think that 
‘ evil spirit s have had a hand in the game,’ wherefore one of the 
twins i.s killed.'* According to the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, one 
of the twins is the off.sjiring of an anito (f^host of the dead). 
The quieter one, therefore, or the larger, is put in a pot and 
Imricd alive.6 The Buck of Dcmerara also regard twins as the 
■ir.Mpring of an evil spirit named I'ernowhari,*’ In Kssequilio a 
British comnii.ssioncr reports that a native medicine-man not 
many y(‘ars ago ascribed an outbreak of sic^kness to one of twins 
who had ju.st been horn. He said it was the child of a kenaiirva^ 
a wizard or p(‘rson of supernatural powers, because ‘a woman 
could not naturally produce two children at a hirth and the 
iinforturiate child at his instigation was burnt alive.7 The 
Melanesians of Lepers' Island liold that twins may be the gift 
of a spirit c-alled Tagaro ; in Florida Island there is a suspicion 
of the mother's infidelity to her husband, but it is generally 
accepted that she has trespassed on the sacred place of a ghost 
‘whose power lies that way.’« In the Moliuxias twins are 
attribiiH-d to tlie sky-god, Upulero, probalily as father.i* This 
belief may be compared with tliat of theTliDiiga tribes of S.E. 
Afriira, who (.-all twins ‘children of heaven' and in this cafiamty 
ascribe to them special powers; and the mother i.s called Tiio, 

‘ heaven.'The ancient Feruvians held that one of twins wa‘( 
the son of the ligiitning, to which they prayed as the lord and 
creator of rain, and the earthly parents were made to undergo 
divers tabus and ceremonies. There is some evidence that they 
offered tlie twins, probably to the lightning ; at any rate, if 
they died young, the bodies were enclosed in {>0t8 and kept in 
the dwelling-houso as sacred things.D 
As among the Hilyaks one of t\uns is taken to be the offspring 
of the .Mountain-man, so their neighbours the Ainus (ff Sakhalin 
believe one of them to be that of a supernatural being, on the 
ground that one man can beget only one child at a time. This 
is a perpetual shame to the niother; and there is reason for 
believing that one is destroyed at hirth, os indeed the oldest 
account expressly affirms. At all events the Ainus state that 
only one survives, and that one of human paternity. It is al.so 
said that, like the Japanese, they hold that, when twins are 
horn, the younger is hold, 8tron^^ and lucky, while nothing 
distinguishes the cider from ordinary men.’ They, however, 
seek hy means of sacrifice, prayer, and talismans to prevent 
such birl.hs. They avoid women who have given liirth to 
twins; hut, contrary to the Gilyaks, they hold that nothing is 
so likely to convey the infection as objects of metal.*3 Farther 
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north, on the mainland of Asia, the Kamchatkan tribes ascribe 
twins to ‘ the wolf in the forest.’ The birth of twins is con¬ 
sequently not only a misfortune but also a sin (intensified if 
both are girls); every one promptly runs out of the house, 
leaving the mother and children alone. To prevent such an 
event, the Italmens (one of the tribes) set up a figure of a wolf, 
made of grass, pretending that it is the husband of the young 
women, and renewing it year by year.i 

The somewhat indefinite aHcription by t))e 
various tribes of the north-western (toasts of N. 
America to ^^risly bears and other land animals, 
or to salmon or other fish, indicates rather a belief 
that twins are a reincarnation of such creatures 
than that they are directly generated by them 
upon the rnotlier, though these beliefs are by no 
means far apart. 

The Lillooet considered that the twins were the real offspring 
of the grisly bear ; but some held that he ‘ acted through ’ the 
husband. Twins were by many said to be ‘grisly bears In 
human form,’ and, when a twin died, his soul went back to the 
risly bears and became one of them. When a twin died, his 
ody was depo.sited in a fir-tree far from graves and human 
habitations, and the grisly bear waa supposed to take it away.* 
The belief in reincarnation is very wide-spread ; 
it has been discussed by the present writer in his 
Primitive Paternity 

The Semang, a Negrito tribe of Perak, hold that certain birds 
are the souls of human beings ; they arc born as children in 
conso(iuencc <>f being eaten by women ; and, when a woman 
eats a soul-bird with its egg, the result is twins.** 

Pregnancy caused by various kinds of food is a 
wide-spread superstition di.siuiH.sed in Primitive 
Paternity^ ch. ii. Twins are attributed by many 
peoples to the eating of double fruits and similar 
tilings. 

The belief on the island of Nias has already been referred to. 
It Is shared in the E. Indies by the Malay populations of 
Sumatra, the Tagalas of the Philippines, and the Malagasy; 
in 8. America by the Arawaks and the aborigines of Paraguay ; 
in W. Africa by the Ihibio, in Europe by the Qerman.s, the 
Magyars, and the FVench of Poitou.® There is even a trace of 
it in England around Malvern, where it is said that nuts are 
a presage of the number of children to be born in the year, and 
‘(fouble nuts presage a considerable number of twins.’® Among 
the Zulus, it is said, other objects in pairs are not eaten, nor 
are two articles at once received from the hand of another, 
lest the birth of twins result.^ The Euahlayi, an Australian 
tribe, think that babies hang on trees ready to enter into any 
passing woman ; and twins are attributed, as among the 
Arunta, mentioned above, to two baby-spirits hanging on one 
branch and dropping on the same woman. But it seems that 
the woman’s husband is reluctant to acknowledge more than 
one of them.® This pointe to the superstition of double 
paternity discussed above. On Mahuiag, in Torres Straits, 
twins are ascribed to the act of a magician, or to the mother 
when pregnant touching or breaking a [►arasitic plant.® Among 
the Maidu of California it was thought that, if the father wore 
two caps at the time of conception, twins would be produced.*® 
In some of the Molucca Islands the same result was caused by 
the mother lying on her back at the time of conception.** 

3. Powers. —Twins are believed to possess extra¬ 
ordinary powers. 

An account is given in a Chinese narrative dating from the 
14th cent, of a magician who procured the foBtus from a woman 
pregnant of twins to use it for the purpose of divining; and it 
18 remarked that special ‘ spiritual power ’ was attributed to the 
foetus of twins.** Among the Iroquois twins are believed able 
to foretell future events and perform other remarkable things; 
but they are said to lose the power if a menstruating woman 
prepares their food.*® So the Oolahs of Liberia hold that twins 

1 CrB®, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 178, pt. v.. 
Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 173 n. ; Rendel Harris, 
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* J. Teit, Jemp N. Pac. Kxped. ii. 263; cf. iii. 876. 

® London, 1909, vol. i. ch. 8. 

4 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 4, ‘215 f. 

® Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 129, 168, 401; JAI xxii. 
[1893] 200; W. E. Roth, SORBKW [1916], pp. 320, 325; Mrs. 
Amaury Talbot, p. 23 ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 37, 
citing various authors. 

6 Mrs. E. M. Leather, The Folk-lore of Herefordshire, London, 
1912, p. 256. 
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8 Parker, p. 60. 
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*0 Bull, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii. [1905] 230. 

** Riedel, p. 74. 
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1892-1910, vi. 1340. 
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have the privilege of learning thlng^ by means of dreams. 
They are thus able to see and identify bush-goats in which, 
according to native belief, human beings arc reincarnated. 
They lose the privilege, however, if they eat of animals which 
they have so identified, for they would be eating men.* This 
power appears to extend into adult life. Twins among the 
Igarra of 8. Nigeria are able to prognosticate with regard to 
the offspring of a pregnant woman, but only while (diildren. 
They are ascribed to good spirits and looked upon with favour 
as among sojue other peoples. The younger of the two is 
regarded as the elder ; but both must be treated exactly alike : 
any favouritism will lead to the death of one of them. They 
cannot be poisoned, for no poison will have any evil effect on 
them.* The Tlion^^a about Delagoa Bay, who regard twins 
with hostility, utilize a twin girl, when the caterpillars of a 
beetle ^lled nunu swarm in December or January, to lead the 
procession of women who have been employed in collecting the 
insects from the bean-stalks to throw them into a neighbouring 
lake w'ith a spell to get rid of the plague.® On the occasion of 
the cattle-plague at Dobischwald, m Austrian Silesia, a bonfire 
is made to drive the cattle tlirough ; and twin brothers are 
necessary to fell the tree of which the lire is made.** The Polish 
peasant, os a spell against ‘the post’ (probably the cattle- 
plague), causes a furrow to be drawn around his field by a pair 
of tw'in oxen led by twin brothers.® Twins are credited in 
lyower Nubia and Egypt with the power of shape-shifting, to 
the extent at least of becoming cats at night and stealing milk 
and food and eating chickens. Tliis can be prpver>ted only if 
the father, iiume<lialely after their birth, puts them in a cold 
oveti for a short time.® The Hausa suppose twins to have a 
special power of picking up scorjunns without injury.7 The 
belief of the TIavcalans of Mexico in the curative powers of 
twins has been mentioned above. The Kwakiutl also attribute 
to them i>o\ver8 of curing disease. The British Columbian and 
other tribes of the north-west attribute to twins a variety of 
extraordinary powers They influence, or at least prognostic¬ 
ate, Huc(!e8s in hunting, and the plentiful supjdy of salmon and 
other fish, though among some tribes they may not themselves 
(»tch salmon. On the other hand, they are exposed to danger 
of various kinds and must be carefully protected by ceremonies 
and otherwise.® Among the Negroes of the Sherbro in the 
colony of Sierra Leone tliero is a practice of resorting to twins 
for dealing with various complaints, most usually by w’omen. 
‘Twin-houses,’ or sabo, each consisting of a small rude frame¬ 
work covered with a thatch of grass, form a sort of shrine. 
Upon a wooden grid beneath the thatch is spread a white 
cloth, on which are put lumps of concretion from an ant-hill; 
and a white streamer floats from a rough polo in front of the 
structure. This little shrine is set up ad hoc, and is served 
by two persons who are of twin birth, but not necessarily of the 
same mother. Under their direction and to their profit, the 
tw'o twin-houses are erected and a ceremonial dance is arranged. 
A fowl is then sacrificed and the patient is washed all over by 
these two priests of the sabo in medicine provided by them.® 
The powers of twins are sometimes extended to 
their j)arents. 

To cure a sprain, the mother of twins is in Ceylon made to 
trample the limb every evening for a couple of days.*® Among 
the Brahuis of Baluchistan, to cure the tertian fever, a twin 
is called on to knot a blue thread five or seven times, and this 
is hung round the patient’s neck and is helioved to drive the 
fever away.** In Maryland it is asserted that the mother of 
twins has power to drive whooping-cough from a child by 
giving it a piece of bread and butter.** Among the Baganda 
a ceremony apparently intended to communicate fertility to 
the planltilns is performed by ihe father and mother, and an 
effigy of each child is made, partly consisting of a plantain- 
flower.** Among the Basoga, on the north-east of I>ake 
Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twins is a joyous event, though 
both the twins and their parents are subjected to tabu and 
ceremonies to render tliem innocuous. In the north-western 
district the persons of both father and mother are sacred ; the 
former goes on a round of visits, and is believed to carry 
blessing wherever he goes. In the central district the children 
are held to be of divine origin. Their mother must sow her 
seed before any woman of her clan. The twins must be brought 
to the field of any clanswoman who is about to sow ; and the 
sowing is performed in their presence.*4 The Bateso, a Nilotic 
tribe bordering on I^ake Kyoga, welcome the birlh of twins, 
though they and their mother are secluded, os among the 
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BaHOga, while the father pays visits ol*^ ^ncrt^ase 

his wife’s clans, coinmiinicatini, th -- K 

wherever he is received. 1 i rii 

In fact, il is cliiclly i» Ijiy «.n ™1 ^ 

anil the proinulion of tcriili > ^'V’ .'y nowei's 

possessed by twins arc ^nnierally held to lie 
^ 1 . ^ thu ,.n.ineii(H especially over ram and snow, is 

nu T.siinshiar. think that wliatever twins 

among otlier things the wcati.er Ihcn, 
f tK... ..r.LV tn wind and ruin, ‘Claim down, breath of tm 
tvviiis ' Among the Kwakiiitl hy swinging n ^‘’remonial raUle 
ih?v can cure disease and procure favourable winds and 
weather < Nutka twins jiroduce rain by painting their faces 
black and then washing them, or by merely shaking their 
heads.'' In the Central I’rovinces of India one of twims wi 


Coluinijia. 
stream, it wi 
wish for is fiillllletl 



liiifh i.s not utiu.siiiil aiuoiio . ... 

Hi'wolorc 0.10 of the marks of the archaic ori^nn of 
fj... -.nit nf ( ’/i.stor and rollux. 


imevimt injuries to crops from excessive rainfall or haikslonn 
ly painting his right buttock black and toe 
cololirand Hlamling in the direclion of the ^ 

time hiiHlmndnien (apiiarenlM not nece.ssarilv t\vln^; adopt uiis 
conrH« for the abate,I'.ent of a gale.« in S Afrm.a Cwm.s are 
said to he able to foretell the weather hy (hnr fcehog.s ; fhi.s 
scorns to be a relic of a belief in control of the weather, control 
having failed into i.rediction.7 A little farther north, the 
itatbonga, in ruse of drongdir, employ a ceremony to cause ram. 
The women, hI ripped or covered at mo.xt a if/, a g-ra.s\s petf/coaC. 
go in pr(>reHsion le<l l)y a mother of twins to the grave of twins, 
or of an niiortion, Unned in a dry place, and poor water on it, 
or dig up the remains and bury them again in the mud near (fie 
water.Among the Wanyamwesi of what was Gcrinun E. 
Africa a twin about to cros.s a river, stream, or lake, or in a 
storm on a lake o\ er which he is sailing, flll.s his mouth with 
water and sjiurts it out, saying, ‘ I am a twin.’ The object of 
this ceremony is to prevent harm befalling him or hi.s com¬ 
panions.9 At Upoto on the Upper Cong-o, w here rain is usual) v 
abundant, a twin is called in to make excessive rain cease, lie 
put* some rain-saturated earth on the fire, and calls upon the 
rain to fiease and the earth to dry up. Here twins also are 
credited with occult power which enables them hy blessing or 
cursing to cause the 8U(a:e88 or failure of a hunting or flsliing 
expedition.10 in Oahun, French Congo, the images of twin.s, 

K reserved after ceremonies performed over them, are apparently 
eld to ensure the continued fertility of their mothers.'* From 
a consideration of the traditional di.sappearance of Romulus, 
the first of the legendary kings of Rome, wlio, it will be re¬ 
membered, was one of twins, J. G. Frazer has made the ingeni¬ 
ous conjecture that the ancient Romans ‘ shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the weather in general 
and over rain and wind in particular.’ 13 The superhuman 


the eiilt of ('astor iiiul Voiiiix. 1 he foimer, lieing 
t rs 'n of a iiioilal lallicr, xvai; himself niortah 
I'ollux hoiievcr, oht,■lined Hom /eiis tlie Imoii of 
‘l ’ ■ I'l.’i his iiiiiiioitality ivitli Ins brother and 

i med iis *ol protectors of tyaveHe-'a 

V water and Uienee of travellers in fteneial, the 
..uaidiaiis of hospitality and of oaths, and weie 

ro|iresented as ridiiif,'on e 

A.s twiibs they were eonnectecl with the sky, with 
thuiuler arnl stoj iii.m ; hf'iice probahiy not only 
(heir jnitrona^^e of tnivellei.s by sea, hut also their 
cJ)/inicter as Dioscuri, son.s of /ens, ana then 
ion as divine s]fearinen. Uy virtue or 
their descent from 7’ynfl/ireus, they were special 
pat rons of the kin^^s of Spnrtad Other twins w ere 
al.so known in (Greece—Henikles and Ijihiklec, 
Aiiijdiion and Zethus, and others male and fem/ile. 
Rendel Harris has also made out a ^^ood case for 
the e.xistence of twin-sanctuaries in the peninsula 
and adjacent islands, leading" to the inference that 
the tw'in superstition in Oreece was not diU’erent 
from that fonml in other quarters of the ^dobe. 

The worsliip of the Dioscuri early jia.s.sed to 
Italy, w'here it is attested on t he coin,s of Ma^ma 
Oriecia and the mirrors of the Etruscans. It be¬ 
came firmly established at Romo after the well- 
known didyrnophany at the battle of Lake 
lie^illus.'-^ Hut from tlie very begi^^irl;^^s of the 
city the twin superstition seems to have been 
accepted. The tale of Romulus and Remus is 


4. Cult of divine twins.—So far, abundant 
reason has been Luven for the conelusion that 
twins, being out of the ordinary course of nature, 
are held by many peoples to be children of extra¬ 
ordinary powers, or of portentous and even 
dangerous birtli, and consequently that they, or 
at least one of them, must lie at once exposed or 
put to death, and, wliere this practice is abandoned 
or has not arisen, they and their mother (frequently 
their father al.so) must be surrounded with 
tabus ; and they are invoked for various purposes, 
chiefly for rain and fertility. Rendel Harris, who 
has investigated the subject, has in a series of 
works establislied the existence, from a remote 
antiquity, in Mediterranean countries of a cult of 
divine twins, some indications of which are also 
found elsewhere. The twins of Greek legend, 
Castor and Polydeuces (called hy the Romans 
Pollux), have of course long been known, and 
other twins of less renown have been recognized. 
Hut the wide range of the cult, and the number of 
cases in which twins have been worshipped, bail 
not previously been understood. Castor and 
Polyiieuces with their sister Hehm w^ere tradition¬ 
ally the children of Leda, horn, in some versions, 
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^0 Rendel Harris, Boanerges, p, 86. 
n R. H. Nassau, Fetichisrn in W. Africa, pp. 309, 314. 
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Ampliion and Zetiuis built ddielx's, one brother 
slew the other—neither of these incidents is by 
any means strange in legends of twins—and the 
surviving twin disaj/peaved in a thunderstorm, 
doubtless another way of expressing liis relation to 
the sky and the storm-cloud. 

The Asvins, perhaps originally divine horses 
before they became charioteers, are well-known 
figures in the Rigveda. They are rain-makers, 
probably connected w'ith the lightning—certainly 
w'itli the sky ; they Lu*ant fertility to men as well 
as to the earth, ana they aid the sailor and the 
traveller. In Asia Minor and Palestine the cull 
of the Tw’ins aifpears from a very ancient date. 
Esau and Jacob and other twins found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are personagms whose pristine 
form and attributes it is no longer possible to 
recover from the attrition of time and the erasive 
energie.s sm^cessfnlly wuelded hy generations of 

f )ious editors. Traces, however, of the twin-cult 
inger in the names of various places, like Ihn 
Alraq, near Jall'a, which has been identified with 
a place called in the book of Joshua Hue Baraq, 
‘sons of lightning ’ ; and the account in tlie second 
book of Maccabees of the defeat hy Judas 
Maccahanisof Timotheus almost cert/iinly contains 
a Diosc.uric tradition. Barca in N. Africa, a 
colony of Gyrene, seems to be connected with 
lightning; and the silphium plant, w hich was 
sacred to the J'wins, is the emblem of Cyrene upon 
its coins. The Pharos at Alexandria was dedicated 
to the saviour-gods. There is reason for suspecting 
legend.s, and perhaps the cult, of divine twins 
among both the Phoenicians and the Arabs. 

J GB'^, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 48 f. 

3 L. Breller, Romische Mythologies, Berlin, 1881-83, ii. SOO. 
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Farther north it is quite clear that h2(lesHa 
was from ancient times a seat of the Twin-cult. 
I’he I'wins were there known as Monini and Aziz. 
When Christianity superseded the old paganism, 
Jesus Christ and the a])ostle I’homas took their 
place. The Syriac Acta of 'J'hortias shows that 
Thomas, or Judas Thomas, as he is called, was 
regarded as the twin of Christ. With his Lord's 
assistance he pei forms in the le<;end a number of 
deeds which are beyond doubt Dloscuric. Among 
the apostles James and John seem also to have 
been regarded as twins: whence probably their 
sobriquet Boanerges, ‘ sons of thunder.’ In various 
countries of Europe there are vestiges of Dioscuric 
cult in historical writers like Tacitus and in popu¬ 
lar tales. A pagan altar has been found at Notre 
Dame, Paris, with a dedication by the boatmen of 
the Seine to certain Celtic divinities, and among 
them the Heavenly Twins. The ancient gods all 
over Euroj)e and the Christian East have been 
succeeded oy saints who jjei form similar functions 
and are often called by similar names. Many of 
these are in pairs or triads, and some of them are 
explicitly reputed to be twins or triplets, not 
merely in Christian profession and martyrdom, 
but by birth. They have frequently assonant 
names, or names which are variants of one another, 
according to a wide spread custom of calling twins 
by names specifically given to twins, or names 
which are echoes of each other. A few of these 
may be mentioned from llendel Harris’s list. 

Such arc Spcusippus, Klcosippus aiul Meleo8ip]>ii8, martyrs, of 
Lanj'rcH, whose cuK, Hpread westwards from Cappadocia; Floriis 
and Laurus, huilderb (in UusHia, jiutron saints of horses) and 
martyrs; Protasius and (.Jervasius, martyrs, whose rtdics 
Ambrose opportujiely found at Milan for the (confusion of the 
.\rians; Cosmaa and Damian, physicians and martyrs, whose 
cult scorns to have been known from the Euphrates to Kent. 
Others mi^fht easily be enumerated. 

The electrical i)henomenon sometimes appearing 
on the masts and yards of vessels during a storm 
in the Mediterranean w'as anciently held to be a 
manifestation of Castor and l\>llux ; and it was 
a good omen when the light was double.* This 
same phenomenon is now credited to St. Elmo, a 
patron saint of sailors, whose name occurs in a 
variety of forms, and of whom nothing whatever 
is known. Kendel Harris has shown reason for 
believing that in some of its forms tiie name is 
connected with Bemus, who with liornulus was 
commemorated at San Remo on the coast of Italy. 
Romulus and Remus preceded (jistor and Pollux 
in the veneration of the Romans. Tln'v w'ere 
exposed, according to the leg(md, in a rude boat 
on the Tiber ; and from floating on the river they 
probably made their way, like other figures of the 
Twins, to sea as the patrons and protectors of 
seamen and voyagers. 

Several pairs of mythical twins are found on the 
w'estern continent. Of these the best known are 
the twins of Iroquoian tradition, loskeha and 
Tawiscara. 

Accorflin;r to their letjeud, a woman named Ataenaic fell 
down throu^di a rift in the sky upon the primeval waters, for 
there was no land as yet. By the advice of the turtle the 
animals dived, broiij^dit up soil, i)ut it on the turtle’s back, and 
80 formed the earth to receive the falling heroine, who was 
pre^^nant and i^roiuptly ^^ave birth to a daughter. The daughter 
hecame in her turn pregnant of two boys, loskeha and Tawis- 
CAia. The latter woa evil of nature : he refused to be born in 
the natural manner, and, breaking his way out through his 
mother’s Hide or armpit, ended her life with his own birth. 
The brothers grew up. loskeha went about providing the 
earth, until that time arid, with water. But the evil twin 
attempted to foil him by creating a gigantic frog to swallow 
all the water. A (ptarrel ensued, as in the case of Romulus and 
Remus and other twins in the Old World. loskeha, using the 
horns of a deer, vanquished Tawiscara, who.se weapon was only 
a branch of the wild rose, and drove him away to the extreme 
west, his blood gushing from him at every step and turning 
Into flint as it fell. The victor then established his lodge in the 
far east, opened a cave in the earth and brought forth all kinds 

1 Pliny, UN ii. 37. 


of land animals, formed men, inetructed them in the art of 
making fire and in the growing of maize ; ami it is he. who im¬ 
parts fertility to the sod.* loskeha is therefore the culture- 
hero and divine heliver of the Huron-Irofpiois ; and the deeds 
and combat of the Heavenly Twins are the foundation of their 
mythology. 

Without pausing to consider any other N. 
American twins, wc may turn to Peru. 

From before the times of the Incas the Peruvians seem to 
have worHhipped as creator a god whose name has ('ome down 
to us as Ataguju, conjectured by Brinton to be properly 
Machuchu, ‘ lord of the tw ins.’ From him proceeded the man 
Duamansuri, who seduce<l ttic sister of certain Guachamines, 
‘raylesa ones’ or ‘durklings.’ She prov(‘d pregnant and pro- 
<luced two eggs, but died in putting them into the world. 
From these eggs emerged two brotheiH, AjKX^atequil and 
Piguerao, names which have also sufTered some deformation, 
Apocatequil was the more nowerful. By touching his mother’s 
corpse, he brought her hack to life ; he slew the Guachamines, 
who ha<i destroy ed his fatlier ; he released the race of Indians 
from the soil hy turning it up with a golden spade. The 
thunder and lightning were due to him ; thunderbolts were his 
children. Stones lield to be thumb'rholts protected from 
lightning, gave fertility to the fields, and were esteemed as 
love-charms. ‘ In memory of these l)rothers, twins in Peru 
were deemed always sacred to the lightning; and when a 
woman or even a llama lirought them forth, a fast was held 
ami H.acrifices offered to the two pristine brothers, with a chant 
commencing A chuchu cachujii.i, “OThou who (umsest twins,” 
words mistaken by the Spaniards for the name of a deity.’3 

The liakairi, a Carib tribe in the northern part 
of the Amazon basin, luive a legend of twins who 
w’ere culture heroes. 

The Bakairi were then few and oppressed by the jaguars, 
who are indistimd-ly imagined with traits of lioth the lower 
animals and humanity. Their mother, captive to the jaguars, 
be(;ame pregnant hy suc.king two finger-hones of Bakairi killed 
by the Jaguars. She died before giving birth to her children ; 
and they were cut from her body by the Ciesarian operation. 
The boys, who are cjtllcd Keri and Kame, were fostered by the 
agu.ar, their mother’s captor. They h.ad not yet human form, 
)ut manipulated one another to complete it. They then 
avenged their mother’s death on their foster-father. With the 
help of the vultures they procured the sun and moon. They 
stole fire from the fox (canu vetuluft). From the Ocholii water- 
snake they obtained water and made the rivers. From various 
animals they got hammocks, sleep, stones to build houses, 
arrows, tobacco, manioc, and cotton. They invented flutes 
and dancing. They made various tribes of men ; and Keri is 
honoured as the ance.stor of tlie Bakairi. They quarrelled, but 
made the dispute up again. Finally they disupjieared, nobody 
knows whither.^ 

There are other mythical twins in 8. America, but 
the subject need not be pursued.^ In New Zealand, 
.Melanesia, and Microne.sia there are moreover 
legends of two brothers, or a band of brethren, who 
a])[)ear to be culture heroes, though the opposition 
of beneficent and malicious or of wise and stupid 
brethren is also develoj)ed ; but they aie not speci¬ 
fically described as twins. 

If we imjuire into the origin of the cult, it seems 
clear that the Dioscuri, as the sons of Zeus, were 
regarde<l as divinities of light. It has been long 
ago f)ointed out tliat their appearances are repre¬ 
sented as taking place in the middle of the summer 
about tin; first full moon after the .solstice.® So 
also there can be little doubt that the Asvins in 
India were divinities of the dawn and possibly the 
evening twilight. Erom divinities of light they 
wouhl naturally pass to wield, or personify, tlie 
lightning (Zeus’s weapon) and the storm. They 
came to be looked upon as protec.tois from the 
violence of the elements, and thence of voyagers 
on river or sea, and, by extension of the idea, 
of travellers generally. Their powers would gradu¬ 
ally grow until they covered a still larger area 
of human life. The same connexion with light 
and lightning is to be traced on the American 

1 The original authority is Jesuit lielntinjvt, x. Uuroiis [1686], 
Cleveland, D.S.A., ISIK), p. 12.5. t). G. Brinton, Myths o f the N&u 
WorU, New York, ISlkS, p. 109, Ainericdu Hero-Myths, Phila- 
delohia, 1882, p. 53, ampliffes the story from oilier sources. 

2‘Brinton, Myths of the New World, p, 152 ; J, G. Muller, 
Geseh. de,r arnerikiin. Urreliqiouen'^, Basel, 1807, p. .327. 

3 K. von den Steinen, (inter den Naturvolkem Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 372 ff. 

4 Rendel Harris, Boanerges, p. 165^ P. Ehrenreich, Die 
Mythen und Legenden der ttudurnerikanischen Urvolker, Berlin, 
1995, p. 44. 

ft PrellerS, ii. 302. 
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continent, where they fiirtlier tended to become 
culture-heroes. But tins does not account for 
their duality, except in so far as tliey may be 
lield to represent tlie luornim; and evening, the 
dawn and tlie disappearance of li^lit. It is perhaps 
due to an innate tendency in the human mind to 
repeat, to echo, to l)alance, or to contrast. This 
psycliolo^tical quality constantly exhibits itself in 
every de[)artment—in philosophy, theology, mytho- 
lo^, literature, art, etliies. It is responsible for 
the dualism of the ^reat religions, for the frequent 
reduplication of incident in a fairy-tale, for the 
symmetri(‘al grouping of figures in a work of art, 
and for dramatic nemesis. In the domain of 
mythology and religion, whether pagan or Christ¬ 
ian, it has douhtlesH been emphasized by the 
mystery attaching to the comparatively infrequent 
phenomenon of human twins. The beneficent and 
maleficent sides of their tabu are expressed in the 
opposition of characters and frequently in the 
double pedigree.^ 

5 . Afterbirth as twin.—Tlie Baganda hold a 
curious belief that the afterbirth, or the navel- 
string (there is a variation as to this between the 
two accounts given by Koseoe, to whom we are 
indebted for the information), is the twin or double 
of the child to whom it belongs. 

The afterbirth was enclosed in a broken cookinjr-pot, covered 
with leaves and placed at the root of a plantain-tree—if a hoy, 
at the root of a plantain fronj which beer was made ; if a i^irl, 
at the root of a plantain used as a vegetable. We are told 
that 'the afterbirth was called the second child, and was 
believed to have a spirit, which became at once a ghost.' On 
account of this ghost the plantain was guarded, to prevent any 
one not belonging U) the clan from partaking of the beer made 
from it, or of the fowl cooked from it; else the beer or the foo<l, 
by being consumed, would be lost to the clan, and the child would 
then die in order to follow the ghost of its twin. To obviate 
this catastrophe, the grandfather ate the food ami drank the 
beer, so retaining the ghost of the afterbirth in the clan. More 
elaborate was the care taken of (he king’s umbilical cord, to 
which the ghost of the afterbirth attached, and which was 
always spoken of as if it were the afterbirth itself; hence prob¬ 
ably the confusion between afterbirth and cord. A special 
officer, called the kimbiKjiv/’, who was second only to the 
katihiro, or ])rimo minister, was appointed to the charge of it. 
He occupied an enclosure next to the king’s, in winch was a 
temple built for the 'twin.' Onc-e a month at new moon he 
carried the ‘ twin,’ wrapped os it always was in bark-cloth, into 
the presence of the king, who took it out of its wrappings, 
inspected it, and returned it to the kirnbtigwe. He then ex¬ 
posed it in the doorway of the temple for the moon to shine 
upon It, anointed it with butter, wrapped it up again, and 
restored it to its place in the temple. When the king died, the 
kimb^uiwe made way for a new kimbunwe to take charge of the 
new king’s ‘ twin ’; but it still remained his duty to care for 
the old king’s ‘twin,’ and to provide for the upkeep of its 
temple and enclosure. In due time the dead king’s jaw-bone, 
to which the king’s own ghost vvas believed to a<lhere, would 
be added to liis ‘ twin ’ and kept at the tenmle, where he would 
continue to be venerated .2 Even the jaw-Done and umbilical 
cord of the god Kiimka were preserved in his temple on an 
island of Ijike Victoria Nyanza ; and they are now in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge. 

To the Houth of Uganda and west of tlie great 
lake, in Kiziha, formerly in German territory, 
airnilar (‘ustorns and beliefs prevail. 

'The afterbirth, we are told, is considered as a kind of human 
being, and on the birth of twins the children are spoken of as 
four, instead of two, each afterbirth being looked upon as a 
child.* 

In ancient Egypt also tliere seem to be traces of the 
same idea. 

Monuments of the earlier dynasties show an object which 
has been identified as the king’s afterbirth carried upon a 
standard in procession, together with the usual symbolical 
standards of animals. Its use continued to the eilti of the 
Egyptian kingdom, though its shape was gradually convention¬ 
alized. The goddess represented as presiding at the birth of 
Oueen Hatshepsut wears on her head an object remarkably like 
the relicjuary containing the navel-string of Kii)uka ; and in 
other representations the same goddess wears a vase-like ol)ject 

1 See art. Houhlbs. 

2 Roscoe, Baganda, pp. 62, 54, 235, 110; JAI xxxtt. 33, 46, 
63, 70. 

Roscoe, Baganda, p. S03 ; CB^, pt. Iv., Adonia, Attis, Oniris, 
Ivondon, 1914, ii. 197 ; A. M. Rlackiiian, Joum. Egyp. Archaeo¬ 
logy, iii. [1910) 199. 

4 H. Rohse, Kiziba, Land tend Lmte, Stuttgart, 1910, p. 117. 


which may be intended for such a relicjuary. Tliough there are 
not many texts referring to the afterbirth or navel-string, im¬ 
portance—not to say sanctity—does seem to have been attached 
to ‘ tlie umbilical cord of Osiris.’ Horus is de8crii)ed os rescuing 
it from Seth and depositing it ‘ in its place In llerakleopolis,' 
or, os the Egyptians called the city, ' House-of-the-Child-of-the- 
King.' It has also been suggested that the object carried on 
his head by the moon-god Khons (and perhaps Khons himself) 
was evolved from the Pharaoh’s afterbirth. There was some 
relation in Uganda between the moon and the royal ‘ twin.’i 

In this connexion tbe common Ilamitic strain 
in the ancestry of tbe royal liouses both of Egypt 
and of Uganda will be remembered. At present, 
however, tbe interpretation of tbe Egy))tian evi¬ 
dence has hardly got beyond tbe conjectural stage. 

Litkratckk.—T he only writer who has ma<ie a special study 
of the subject is J. Reudel Harris, whose three volumes. The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903, 7'he Cult 0 / 
the Hearenly Tuzins, Cainhriclge, 19(M5, and Boanerges, do. 1913, 
are indispensable. 'Hie principal sources of information apart 
from tlicse are to he found in works dealing with the customs 
or the myths of various peoples, as indicated in the references 
above. E. SIDNEY HaUTLAND. 

TYPOLOGY. — I. Definition and scope. ~ 

Typology is tbe science, or rather, only too often, 
tbe curious art, of discovering and expounding in 
tbe records of persons and events in tbe OT 
prophetical adumbrations of tbe Person of Christ 
or of tbe doctrine and practice of tbe Christian 
Church. It is thus a branch of that method of 
iiiter{)reting vScrii)ture wbicli is sometimes called 
‘sjdrituaU and sometimes ‘mystical,’ as opposed 
to tbe literal or grammatical interi)retation. 
Origen, as is well known, spoke of several sub¬ 
divisions of this ‘spiritual’ method, and highly 
favoured it. It was not bis invention. Already 
both pagan and Jewish writers bad found in it an 
admirable expedient for extracting edification from 
passages in their sacued books which seemed to be 
trivial, j>er|)le\ing, or even of doubtful moral 
worth, if taken at their face value. It flourished 
particularly at Alexandria, and was inucli used by 
rbilo. Tbe practice of allegorizing tbe OT Scrip¬ 
tures became so popular, and tlie defining lino 
between allegorizing and topology in tbe strict 
sense is so uncertain, that it is necessary at the 
outset to refer to tbe former ; both branches of 
this mystical interpretation, as used by Christian 
writers, aimed at elucidating tbe latent principles 
of Christianity in tbe OF, but, if a definition 
between them is demanded, it is supplied by 
Herbert Marsh (bishop of Peterborough, 1819-39) 
in these terms : 

* According to one mode [i.?. typology) facts and circumstances 
. . . have been applied to other facts and circumstances, of 
which they have been described as representative. According 
to the other mode [i.i*. allegorizing] these facts and circum¬ 
stances have been described as mere emblems’; or, again, ‘An 
allegory is a fictitious narrative, a type is something real.’ 2 

This last sentence requires some modification: 
allegorizing may accept tbe historical truth of tbe 
narrative treated, but does not depend upon it; 
typology, tbe bishop bolds, demands its liistorical 
truth. Van Mildert brings us nearer to tbe true 
test when be says : 

' It is, indeed, essential to a Type, in the Scriptural accepta¬ 
tion of the term, that there should be competent evidence of 
the Divine intention in the correspondence between it and the 
Antitype.’-'* 

Again, VVestcott says : 

‘A type presupposes a purpose in history wrought out from 
age to age. An allegory rests finally in the imagination, though 
the thoughts which it expresses may be justified by the 
harmonies which connect the many elements of life.’* 

Any account, however, of tbe liistory of typology 
must take into consideration tlie fa(;t that this 

^ O. G. Seligmann and M. A. Murray, Man, xi. [1911] 166 ; 
Blackman, pp. 199, 236. 

2 Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, 
Cambridge, new ed., 1838, lect. v. pp. 360, 354. 

^ An Iriguiry into the General Principles of Scripture-Inter- 
jrretation (BL), Oxford, 1815, p. 239. But see A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy, p. ‘236 f. for a criticism of this view. 

* The Epistle to the Uebrews^, London, 1903, p. 202, 
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distinction between type and allegory was not at 
all times recognized, and there must always be 
room for diU'erence of opinion as to how far the in¬ 
terpretation ottered of any passage ‘ rests finally in 
the imagination.’ One characteristic feature of 
the history of typology is tlie divergence of opinion 
as to the limits of justifiable exposition of types. 

The fundamental principle at the heart of this 
method of interpretation is that of the continuity 
of revelation and the divine unity of Scripture. 
In days when the historical sense and the recogni¬ 
tion of progressive revelation were still inchoate it 
was the natural way of evidencing this unity of 
revelation. It is the product of the ages when 
history was regarded as a series of catastrophic 
events rather than as the unfolding of an age-long 
process, and it was tluirefore of immense value as 
a means of showing that history is not a mere 
series of accidental events, but the accomplishment 
of a divine purpose. Tims, though typology, as a 
branch of serious theological study, is now gener¬ 
ally discredited and practically obsolete, surviving 
only for devotional and homiletic purposes, it is 
not deserving of the scorn to which not only its 
outworn usefulness but also the arbitrariness and 
fancifulness of some of its former champions expose 
it. In any case the j)laco it holds in the NT itself 
deserves careful study. It is proposed in this 
article to discuss ( 1 ) the extent and character of 
typological references in the NT, ( 2 ) the general 
history of typology in later times, and (3) its 
strength and weakness as a method of interpreta¬ 
tion. 

2 . In the New Testament. — From the first it 
was an integral and essential feature of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to establish and maintain an un¬ 
broken connexion with the old covenant. Jesus 
was aware that 11 is teaching was such as to pre¬ 
cipitate a (deavage with tlie traditions of the dews. 
He therefore emphasized the essential unity : ‘ 1 
am not come to destroy but to fullil.’ In the 
synagogue at Nazareth He expounded Is 61 as a 
scripture that day fultillcd in the ears of His 
heareis. He saw in John llajdist the fulfilment 
of the ‘ Klijail ’ prophecy. After His resurrection 
He exjiouruled to His disciples ‘ in all the scriptures 
the things com^erning Himself.’ He taught that 
they ‘ testilied to’ Himself. Further, He illus¬ 
trated His message from (JT parallels, as when He 
nderred to Elijah at Zarephath, and Elisha and 
Naaman (Ek 4-''^'"’^). On two occasions He is re¬ 
corded to have referred in particular terms to 
events of the old covenant, viz. the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and the lifting u[) of the brazen 
serpent. At tln^se we must look more closely. 

Concerning? tiie si^n of the prophet Jonah, Matthew (12^r) 
interprets the as Jonah’s conrinenient in the belly of the 

whale foreshadowing^ Chiist’H burial and risirif?. Luke (112!)C) 
omits this application (tlioui?h Plummer i contends that it is 
implied in 5o^7/aeTat). Matthew and Luke agree in giving the 
appli('atior that the contrast between the penitence of the 
Ninovites and the impenitence of the Jews at the preaching ot 
a greater than Jonah is the warning sign. We have to inquire 
therefore whether Mt 12^*' is an interpolation by the evangelist, 
and also whether Jonah can he justly regarded as a type. The 
story is now generally accepted aa an allegory of the oxiieri- 
encos of Israel, and as such is typical of Christ, in so far as the 
whole history of Israel is prophetic, hut, regarded as a personal 
history, the story of Jonah corresponds so little with the 
ministrv of our Lord in principle, and offers so many ditliculties 
in detail, that the suggestion worked out by Sanday,!^ that 
Mt 1240 is not a saying of Jesus, is very attractive. 

With regard to the reference to the brazen serpent, apart 
from the ditliculty of treating the discourses in the Fourth 
(Jospel as the actual words of Jesus, the case is (Jearer. Put 
the treatment is markedly on broad lines of principle and 
suggestiveness rather than detailed and exhaustive. The in¬ 
cident referred to was already regarded as mysteriously em¬ 
bodying a spiritual principle (Wis IfiOf-), especially as it 
apparently contrav’ened a divine law.^ Jesus intimates that 

1 A. Plummer, St. Lnke (ICC)\ Edinburgh, 1901, p. 300. 

a Inspiration^ {lih\ London, 1890, lect. viii., note A, p. 432. 

3 Justin, Dial. xciv. 


that principle will be revealed in His own ministrN, and the 
terms in which He speaks of it are such as to express that 
principle in the broadest possible way, for the lifting up of the 
Son of Man is a conception not exhausted by reference to the 
manner of Christ’s death. In a very similar way Jesus spoke 
of His Itody In terms of the Temple, because the Temple 'as 
the seat of Cod’s presence among His people ’ i exhibited a 
principle to be more perfectly fullllled by the Body of Christ. 

Our Lord’s example in this matter of reference 
to the OT IScriptures may he summed up as a full 
recognition that the principles of truth enshrined 
in the OT were to re(;eive in Himself a fuller and 
clearer explication, and that therefore the OT 
Scriptures are full of teaching concerning Him ; 
His practice therefore encourages us to search the 
Scriptures for the revelation of sucli principles, 
but it may be questioned if we can derive from His 
teaching any justilication for the exploitation of 
formal resemblances or for indnlLience in the 
fascination of elaborate working out of details. 

Throughout the N1' the same reverence for tlie 
dignity and true spiritual value of the OT is 
marked. Even in those books which show the 
clearest leanings towards mystical interpretation, 
in instances where the correspondence seems most 
far-fetched {e.g., Mt 2 ^''-or the argument most 
alien to onr modern ways of thought {e.g.y Gal 3’* 
or 1 Co 10^), the respect for the old covenant as a 
real revelation and the loftiness of purpose sharply 
distinguish the writers of tlie N'l' from even their 
immediate lollowers. Nothing in the NT can be 
compared with the puerilities of such a work as 
the Epistle of Barnalxts^ which degrades the old 
covenant to ‘ a mere riddle of which Christianity 
is the answer,’and whi(di solemnly sees in 
Aliraharn’a 318 men a foreshadowing of tlie Cross 
of Jesus, because the Greek numerals are T I H 
ICven in the Epistle to the Hebrews—a work clearly 
intluenced by Alexandrian methods of thought— 
tlie OT is never merely allegorized, and the 
restrained treatment of the lignre of Melchizedek 
and of the Tabernacle ritual in that book all'ords 
a marked contrast to the fanciful elaboration with 
which both have been treated by later writers. 
A recognition of typological methods of thought is 
essmitial for a true understanding of the NT. 

'I’he extent of possible typological references is 
remarkalily small. 

Patrick Fairl)airr)4 gives the follow'itig list. But he has to 
confess that even this would l)c regarded by some as too long 
a list. 

/Vr.'fons: Adam, Meh'hizedek, Sarah and Hagar, Ishmael 
and Isaac, and by implication Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Jonah, Zernbhahel, and Joshua. 

Events: the preservation of Noah, the Passover, the Exodus, 
the passage of the Kcd Sea, the giving of manna, the veiling of 
Moses’ face, the water flowing from the smitten rock, the 
serpent in the wilderness, and soiue other events (see 1 (Jo 10), 
besides the Tabernacle with its furnituro and services. 

At any rate it is imp(jrtant to note that all these 
references occur quite naturally and that nowhere 
is there any sign of a studied exploration of the 
OT for possible types. 

3 . History of typology.—This may for con¬ 
venience he divided into three groups rather than 
period.s, though each group corresiionds roughly to 
a period in the history of the Church. 

{a) The first is that of the apologetic use of types 
to prove as against Jewish or ])agan objector the 
antiquity of the Christian faith or to refute her(!tics. 
The very purpose of the apologists exposed them 
to faneifulness. Whereas the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would show his readers that what 
they valued in the old covenant was but a shadow 
preparing the world for belter and enduring things 
to come, Justin had to show that what tlie Jew 

1 B. F. Westcott, The Gospel according to St. John, London, 
1882, on Jn 2i». 

Westcott, A General Survey of the Uistory of the Canon of 
the Ijondon, 1889, p. 46. 

3 On 1723 ; Barn. \x. 8. 

4 The Typology of Scripture, 2 vole., Edinburgh, 1846-47, 
«1880, i. 40. 
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to him wei-Tas a ia*acock’s feather, every particle 
Lditterim-- with divers colours. Kahaiius Maurus 
admits a fourfold sense. Others went farther, 
acknowled-in^^ a sevenfold or even an eightfold 
lense. In the later stages of Scholasticism, parti- 



fancics make fools of them.’^ The Catliolics met 
such errors, not hy a reiection of typical or alle_ 
crorical in(eii)rctations, hut by the application ot 
a canon of truth or tradition, wliich limited typo 
logical e\j>loration to the treatment of narrative: 



Oelsns’s objection to some passages in the OT. 
Herein he simply took over tlie already long- 
established inethf)d of dealing with (litHenlti(\s in 
ffomer. His intelhjctual greatness saved him from 
the extreme rashness of his predeeessor Clement, 
though he adopt(‘(l his recognition of a manifold 
sense of Heripture (viz., on tiie one hand, the literal 
or grammatical ; and, on the other, the allegorical, 
anagogieal, and tropical). It must he remembered 
that, though Jerome accuses Origen of allegorizing 
to such an extent that ‘ historitatis auferat veri- 
tatern,’ Origen recommended the retention of the 
literal sen.se where it was profitable, but the literal 
often failed to edify (TroXNayoC yap A^yyerat, d5t'/>'a- 
T 0 ¥ tw rb a(jjp.aTLKbv),^ and tiien the superiority of 
the spiritual over the carnal was made manifest, 
and a<j^ain that Origen did not regard his int(‘r- 


spiritiis vivilicat,’ and ‘carried thisoften to such an 
extriune, as to leave scarcely a trace of tlie simple 
m(‘aning.’^ It must he acknowledged that some, 
like Hugo of St. Victor and St. 'rhuma.s Aquinas, 
ied to restrain sncli indulgence.^ 

The combined influences of the Jtevival of Learn¬ 
ing and the establishmorit of the Lihle as the sole 
regula Jidci brought about in the writings of the 
Reformers a very much sounder attitude. Rotii 
Luther and Calvin are remarkable for the sanity 
and critical acumen of their commentaries, 
lieaction from Scholastic fancies and a new lever- 
enee for the plain teaching of Scripture produced 
this result ; hut soon the demand for pojiular 
expositions of Scripture (and jierliaps the dearth of 
really scholarly teachers) brought typology into 


Teat favour, and it became a delinite branch of 
pretation.s in the least as ‘resting finally in the lierrneneutics. In this connexion the name of 
imagination,’ for he .says: . leceius of Leyden in the 17tli cent, is prominent, 

Kai 6r)\ov, oT4 MojoTij? i(opa T<p vol aArjOeiat' toO f^’o/xov, Kai altliougli lie adopted no deliiiitc sysleiu, and seems 
Tie Kara ayay<oy'rjy aXXTTyopiaf rCiu ayayeypafxfjityuy nap' avT<p to have IxHUl COIlteilt witll a formal resemblance lO 
lorrwpiwv.^ 

(*^) The school of Alexandria, inheriting tliis 
tradition from so great a ma.ster, carried tlie dis¬ 
covery of mystical significance in the S(;riptures to 
exce.ss, finding in the method a vast held of opmir- 
tunity for the edificatory use of the Bible. The 
scliool of Antioch resisted this use ; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia entirely rejects allegorical interpre¬ 
tations. Time showed holli how attractive and 
how dangerous the practice w'as. Arnohius points 
out how well the method meets the need of 


pagan 

writers, but calls attention to the fact that in the 
lack of any sound rule of interpretation anything 
can be proved from the Seripture.s.® Tyconius 
Afer endeavoured to establish rules for the proper 
surveying of the ‘forest’ of Scripture, and to 
systematize what he calls the ‘ reduplicationes ’ of 
the Bible, l^eing a Donatist, he fell under tlie 
condemnation of Augu.stine, who speaks slightingly 
of his work,'^ Augustine’s own rule is thus 
summarized : 

‘ Isle onmino modus est, ut quiccjuid in sermone divino neqne 
ad morum honestatem rieque ad fidel veritatem proprie referri 
potest, Oyfiirutam esse cognoscas.’? 


ju.stify tyjiological interpretations. Others, liow'- 
ever, did endeavour to systematize tlie method. 

Salomon Olassius published at Jena in 1023-36 a work in five 
books (Tilled PhUotopia Sacra, of which one part is devote(i to 
the study and cla.H.sif]cat.ion of t}'|>e8. His work was incorpor¬ 
ated in Erikdish in Benjamin Keach, TropoUnjia : a Key to Open 
Scripture Metaphors and Types, I,ondon, lOSl, and is referred 
to as a principal authority by T. 11. Horne, An Introd. to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the first 

ed. of wliich (in 3 vols.) appeared in 1H18-21, Ihe Lenlli and last 
being issued (in 5 vola.) in IS.'ie. (Jlassius dividi^a types intx) 
two main classes—‘innate,’ or those specifically asserted to lie 
siK'h in Scripture, and ‘ inferred.’ These are further Hubdivide<J, 
the first into those which Scripture ‘ expresse ostendit’ or 
‘ tocite insinuat,' the second into those which arc* ‘ oblati' or 
‘contorti.’ The last are to he rejected. He adds nine canons 
for classifying or recognizing types. The canons are not par¬ 
ticularly helpful, but the^- atford the author the (to him) valu¬ 
able opportunity of refuting Hellarmine’s recognition of a type 
of the Mass in the story of Molc)iiz(*(Jek—a recognition, of course, 
far older than Bellarmine. The fact reveals one reason why the 
Protestant theologians were anxious to find clear rules to govern 
typology. Other popular works on the subject were Thomas 
Taylor, Moses and Aaron, or the Tyjyes of the OT opened, Lon¬ 
don, 16.’)3 ; Samuel Mather, OT Types Explained and Improved, 

do. 1673, rewritten by (Jallierine Fry and published in 2 vols. in 
1834 under the title Gospel of the Old Testament (regarded by 
some as the fullest exjwsition of the subject); and K. Vitringa, 
Observationes Sacrae, 3 vole., Franekcr, 1689-1708. 


On the whole tlie Latin writers were more re¬ 
strained than the Greek, more tenacious of historic¬ 
ity, and therefore more inclined to tyjiical interpreta¬ 
tion proper than to wdiat is merely allegorical ; yet 
Jerome, for all his critici.sm of Origen’s methods, is 
liimself fairly free in dealing witli Scripture. As 
time went on, the ignorance of the original Hebrew 
that fell upon the Cliurch removed one of the surest 
re.straints against iinprolitable fancifulne.ss. 

^ Dial. xlii. xc. 2 omn. hcer. v. 3. 

^ De PHne. iv. 20. ^ In Evang. Ioann, vi. 2. 

5 Adv. gentes, v. 32 ff. 

In de Doctrina Christiana, lii. 30 (42). 

7 lb. iil. 10 (14). 


The la.st named deplores the rise of rationalism, 
and certainly the rationalistic and unimaginative 
temper of the 18th cent, was inimical to the practice 
of typology. Something of the 18th cent, methods 
of thought affects Marsh’s Lectures on the Criticism 
and Intenyretation of the Bible, and here we find a 
uite definite rule as to the scope of typology laid 
own. He will admit no types except tliose which 
Glassius had called innate. He defends this 

1 T. A. Liebner, Hugo von S. Victor, Leipzig, 1832, quoted by 
K. R. Hagenbach, A Hist, of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 171. 

‘ I’ro fundamento tenenda veritas historiae ’ (Sumvna, i. qu 
cil. art. 1). 
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position with much good sense and learning, 
though it is really a confession of weakness and 
inability to discover the principles which govern 
the practice of the NT writers. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, the subject 
attracted attention. It was much att'ected in 
circles influenced by the Evangelical Kevival. 
'ryj)()logy engaged the eloquence and learning of 
the Hampton lecturers in 1814 (Van Mildert) and 
18‘J4 (J. J. Conybeare), and of the Hulsean in 
182G ('i'emple Chevallier), besides giving rise to a 
good deal of other literature. Ilut the spread 
of scientifn; criticism and the study of ancient 
religions, and before long of comjnirative religion, 
were destined to strike a death-blow to typology 
as a recognized branch of hermeneutics. 

I'he religion of the Jews was fora time regarded 
as beneath the notice of the student of religion, 
and, when it came into its own again, a much 
broader view of tlm relation between the old and 
new coveiwints held the field. I'hus De Wette 
wrote that the entire O'l' is a great type of Him 
who was to come, and that (Jhristianity lay in 
Judaism as leaves and fruit lie in the seed.^ 
.Again, Clausen finds the foundation of the con¬ 
nexion Ixitween the ‘deeper apprehension and the 
immediate sense’ in the law of general harmony 
l,y wliich all individuals, in the natural as well as 
in the s))iritual world, form one great organic 
system.- 'The impress of the modes of natural 
science upon this utterance; did not recommend it 
to those whose; conception of the 8 U[)ernatiiral and 
providential alienateel them from the rising natural¬ 
ism, but the elh;cts of modern methotls of scientific 
study are already apparent in hairhairn’s Typology^ 
since the y)ublication of which no standard work 
on typole)t^y lias appeared. It survives now princi¬ 
pally in elevotional works or in 1 he expositions of 
those to whom the results of Biblical criticism are 
still unwelcome. Sometimes it is pursued with 
dignity and r(;al spiritual value (ns in the works of 
Andrew Jukes), but sometimes with a distressing 
puerility or (;ven ofl'ensiveness. It must be ac- 
Knowledged that, on the other hand, modern 
writers of (he critical school have unduly ignored 
the importance of tyjiology—an attitude to which 
thatof Edwin A. Abbott offers a brilliantexcejition. 
In his view the N T, and particularly the hourth 
Gospel, is full of typical suggestions. In this way, 
believing ( he author to recoid what he took to be 
facts, but with a definite spiritual intention, he 
reconciles the rejection of the historicity of the 
narrative with the retention of its spiritual import. 
In a word, ho allegorizes the records, while 
acknowledging that the author believed that 
lie was recording facts, but facts with a typical 
significaiicA*. 

This view is of importance in two respects. 
First, it reminds us of the fact that the symbolic 
signiti(;ancc of things and words lield a far greater 
place in the thought of anci(;nt times than it does 
with us, who have learned to form abstract con¬ 
ceptions and to search for exact definitions. E.y., 
the NT writers can speak of the ‘ blood of Christ’ 
without explanation, in a manner that perplexes us. 
In the sec()nd i)la(;e, it is based on a fundamental 
j)rinciple of sound inteiqu-etation, viz. the endeavour 
to discover what the original author of any docu¬ 
ment meant to convey. When we read of 
Melchizcdek, or the ritual of the Tabernacle, or 
of David, it is not enough to ask what those 
passages may suggest to us; we must first ask 
what'^they suggested to the original readers. If 
rhe principles of truth which they then suggested 
be one with the principles more clearly seen m the 

1 Quoted from an article in J. C. 11. Biihr, Syinbolik de$ 
Mosaischen CuUvs, Heidelbcrj^, is:i7. i. 10. 

2 Ilerrnenentik des NT, Leipzig;, 1841, p. ?i36. 


fuller revelation in Christ, then the imperfect 
revelation may be regarded as typical of the 
fuller yet to come, because so mankind was being 
Iirejiared for the clearer light. Now, David’s 
career is so presented in the OT as to subordinate 
the imperfections of his character to those (pialities 
which suggested the ideal of a perfect Shcplierd- 
King ; the ritual of the Tabernacle was such as to 
awaken a sense of sin which the sacrifices could 
never satisfy, and the figure of Melchizcdek held 
up to men (even if the story be simply legendary) 
a dim conception of a Priest-King griuiter than 
Aliraham or the priesthood of Aaron’s line. Inas¬ 
much as such dimly seen ideals are tlie result of 
Goil’s sj)irit working in the human spirit, we can 
justly speak of a divine intention in these records, 
and, without disregarding the human element or 
ignoring the original meaning, we see in them the 
gr.adual unfolding of a divine purpose, much as we 
can .see in the lonely flowering of the first snowdrop 
an earnest of the summer glory of the garden. 

4 . The strength and weakness of typology.— 
The passing of tyj)ology need not cause alarm. 
Just as the di-scovery of the law of evolution 
necessitates a broader sweep of investigation on 
the part of (hose who to-day put forward the 
argument from design, but has not invalidated that 
argument, so our c(>nct;ption of the oneness of 
revelation is to-day based on a broader view of the 
OT, but is not therefore the less true or the less 
deeply founded. 'I'ypology not only bred fanciful¬ 
ness and, w hat was worse, quarreksomeness among 
the theologians, but it tended to reduce revelation 
to the character of a jig-saw puzzle, for, at least 
in many interpretations, the types are scattered 
hat)hazard through the Ol', and are quite un- 
re' Ognizable as such until the antitype is revealed. 
Any one wdio has studied the w'orks of art W'hich 
tyi)<)logy has inspired will remember the chaotic 
confusion of the typical .series as compared with 
the order of the antity})ical. To-day we recognize 
the guiding hand of God in history as the typolo- 
gists could not, and so see a deeper and truer con¬ 
tinuity of revelation. But that in its day this 
system of expounding the mystical relation be¬ 
tween the o r and the N T had a marked educa¬ 
tional value can be seen from the widely popular 
liihlia })anperu7n, illuminated MSS of wddeh exist 
as e.arly as the IJth cent., and from a development 
of it, Spcculu77i Imtnancc salvntio?iis', of which over 
200 MS.S survive. 'J'he invention of [)rinting made 
tliese wmrks still more widely poi)ular. The same 
fact is evidenced by works of art ranging from the 
frescoes in the ca(acornhs, through mosaics such as 
those in Santa Maria Maggiore in Borne ^ or San 
Marco in Veni(;e, down to the magnificent series of 
w'indows in King’s College, Cambridge. Indeed 
this connexion of tyjailogy wdth Christian art 
.suggests the very close association of typology 
with iesth<;tics. That love of mystery which is 
almost universal has in reality an icsthetic aspect ; 
for .some it is satisfied in the tiramatic ritual of the 
M ass, ami for those wdio repudiated this concei)tion 
of w'orship it has been satisfied by the exploration 
of the mystic.al .sense of the O h, som(;what as the 
Qur’an su[)plied decorative motifs in Moorish art. 
'This seems likely to give a permanent vitality to 
devotional typology, espiadally since the revival of 
])(>pular mysticism. A word of caution may be 
ollered. Tlie history of typology shows how easily 
devotion may degenerate into famdfillness and un¬ 
profitable exercise of ingenuity. Only the most 
chastened of saints and the most self-restrained of 
scholars are immune from this danger ; typology 
has always flourished in times of ignorance and 

1 On these cf. J. P. Richter and A. 0. Taylor, The Golden Age 
of Classical Christian Art, London, 1904, a work full of refer¬ 
ences to early typology. 
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decay of learning;, hut its sii^^j'cstiona are not 
without value and helpfulness if they are received 
gratefully, much as one might derive illuminating 
thoughts from the coiitcjnplation of a sacred 
picture, rather than as revelations possessing 
dogmatic authority. 

Litkratcrb,— In addition to authorities referred to in the 
text : E. W. Hen^rstenberg, Christology of the 02*2, Kng. tr., 
4 vols., Editil)urKh, ; F. A. G. Tholuck, Dag Alte 

TesUkiMiitiin Seuen I’cgtuynent^, Gotha, 1861 ; Edward Riehtn, 


Messianic Prophecy‘s, tr. L. A. Muirheod, Edinburgh, 1891; 
R. F, Horton, Revelation and the Bible, London, 1892; R. L. 
Ottley, Aspects of the OT (BB), do. 1897; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903, chs. xii.-xiv, ; 
C. A. Briggs, General Introduction to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, do. 189i>. 

Typological works. —E. F. Willis, The Worship of the Old 
Covenant, considered more especially in Relation to that of the 
New, Oxford, 1880 ; Andrew Jukes, The Types of Genesis, 
London, 1875, The. Law of the Oferings in Leviticus i.-vii.^, do. 
1854 ; see also Holy Bible, ed. 0. I. Scofield, Oxford, 1909. 

J. K. Darbvshirk. 
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UDASIS .—The Udfl.siaare the principal religious 
order of the Sikhs (q.v.). Also known as Nanak- 
pulra, ‘sons of Nanak,’ the founder of Sikliism, 
tliey are probably tlie oldest of the Sikh orders, 
but ascribe their foundation to Sri Chand, Nanak's 
ehlcr son. Tiie term ii(/dsi is derived from Sanskrit 
nddSy ‘sad,’ and means ‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness.’ 
The Udasis were separated from the active or 
militant Sikhs by the third gttru of that sect, 
Amar Das, but he did not excommunicate them, 
as is sometimes stated. This separation is also 
jiscribed to Arjan, the fifth of the Sikh gurus. 
Whoever ell'ccted it, tlie severance marks the 
cleavage in the Sikh sect wliich definitely rang(*d 
it against the Muslim Mughal ])ower, leaving the 
UdasI order still in touch with ortliodox Hinduism. 
Nevertheless tlie tenets of the order, deeply 
coloured as they are with Hindu asceticism, did 
not prevent its liriding many followers among the 
descendants and disciples of the Sikh gurus. Thu.s 
the sixtli guru, Hargovind, is said to have allowed 
Sri Chand to iuloiit Gunlitta, his eldest son, into 
the order by making him his direct disciple—a 
statement not fi’ee from clironologir-al dillir nlties. 

Tlie Cdasi ordcu- was at an early fauiod divided 
into four chapters {dhudu, lit. ‘ lires’). Their 
founders wen^ Jhxha Hasan or Hasna, i’liul, 
Gouda, ami Al-mast—all four .said to be disciples 
of Gurditta. Of tiiese founders the first hears a 
Muliamniadan name (Hasan) and the last a purely 
Arabic title, (il-mast denoting one drunk witli 
love or devotion. Al-mast Sahib, or ‘the holy 
ecstatic,’ is now re[»resented at Naini 'I'al and 
Jagannath, places far from the rariiah and Sikh- 
dom alike. Goiula Sahib is revereif at Sliikarjmr 
in Sind, as well as at a shrine near Amritsar in 
the Panjal), while the otlicr two po.ssivss shrines 
in the Panjah hills only, d’liis di.strihntion points 
to efforts made by tlie earlier gurus to siuead 
Sikhism, or at least a quietist type of it, over 
India generally. 'The follower.s of these four 
chapters constitute the smiior a.ssembly {hard 
akhdrd) of the order, its junior, or chhda akhdrd, 
having been founded later l)y Pheru, a discijde 
of [Tar Kai, the seventh Sikh guru. In theory all 
Udasis are celibate, but those wlio are so in 
nractice are styled Nanga (or ‘naked’) Udasis. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, however, gives a dillerent 
explanation of the term Nanga. 

He describes their usual dress as red in colour, but ‘ a large 
section of them go entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, 
and rub ashes over their bodies. These, like the naked sections 
of other orders, are kno\vr> as Nange ; they pay special rever¬ 
ence to the ashes with whit’h they smear their bodies, and 
which are said to protect them equally from either extreme of 
temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of aslies.' i 

As smearing the body with ashes symbolizes 
also death to mundane things, the Nangil Udasis 
are probably .strict celibates, and hence the Nange 

1 Census of India, 1891, vol. xix., Punjab and Feudatories, 
p. 152. 


are correctly so described. Another chapter of 
the order, .sometimes said to he one of the four 
dhudn, is called the Pliagat Bhagwan, or ‘devoted 
to God ’ (Bhagwaii). Its tradition connects it with 
Hinduism, for, it is said, a Sannyiisi, by name 
Bliagatgir, once visited the shrine (derd) of Baba 
Niiiiak, tlie founder of Sikhism, when on his way 
to llinghij, a great jilace of Hindu pilgrimage in 
Balucliistan. Nanak’s grandson, Dliarm Uhand, 
poured food into Bhagatgir’s bowl, but failed to 
till it. The addition, however, of a pinch of 
kardh prasad, or sanctilied meal, blessed with 
the words, St'l wdh guru, ‘All hail to the guru,^ 
caused the bowl to be filled fortliwitli. This 
miracle converted Bliagatgir. It was conlirmed 
when the goddess Hinglai appeared to him and 
his comjianions as they keiit their vigil before 
Nanak’s shrine and tlins fullllled the object of 
their pilgrimage. Bliagatgir and his followers 
became disciples of Dliarm Chand, assuming tlie 
title of Bhagat Bliagu an. The jirincipal akhdrd, 
or meeting-place, of the chapter is at tlie Bibiksar 
tank at Amritsar, hut it also has subordinate 
akhdrds at Bareli and other jdactis in Hindustan 
and claims no fewer than 370 gaddls, or monastic 
foundations, in eastern India. The Bhagat Bliag- 
wans wear the matted hair of the Sannyasi, 

with a chain round the waist, and smear their 
bodies with ashes. But in tlieir beliefs (luiy accept 
Nanak’s precepts and follow his rules as to eating 
and the like. 

Yet another chapter is the Sangat Sahib, which is 
admittedly not one of the four dhudn. Chiru Har 
Bai had a cook, named Plieru, whom lie taught, 
investing him with a black girdle and cap, and 
sending him as a commi.ssary to the .soutliern 
IkinjAb — his native conntrv - and towards the 
Indus, with a mission to collect the dues paid by 
the Sikhs to the gurus. When Guru Govind 
Singh abolished this system and de.stroyed the 
vKisands, or commissaries, whose oppression had 
caii.sed grave discontent, Bheru made no re.sistance, 
though no one dared arrest him, and waited on 
the guru. Impressed by his righteousness, the 
guru gave him lialf his or liirhan, in token 

that he w'as admitted to a share in his guru s 
authority, and promised tliat Ids followdng should 
[)ros[)er. The guru further be.stowed on liim the 
title of Saiigat Sahib, ‘ holy coninanion,’and sent 
him back to the scenes of his former activities, 
where he increased tlie number of his followers. 
In or before ISDh the Sangat Sahib, as tlie chapter 
is called, established a peripatetic akhdrd. One 
of its most noted discudes, an ascetic named 
Santokh Das, worked many miracles. The Sangat 
Saliihias, or adlierents of the chapter, are numerous 
and influential in the south and west of the 
Panjab, but, as their traditions show, tliey are 
not completely under the control of the Sikhs or 
the regular Udasis. Another tradition assigns 
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bho foundation of the chapter to a follower of tlie 
famous Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, who was converted 
by Guru Govind Singh, and it undoubtedly com¬ 
prises many who used to atiect the cult of that 
saint and perhaps still combine with it their 
acceptance of Sikh doctrine. The chapter, how¬ 
ever, possesses the Brahmbhat akhdrCt at Amritsar 
and an institution at Laliore, so it is distinctly 
alhliatcd to orthodox Sikhism, and in the great 
Sikh State of Patiala, where it is called the 
Bakhshish Sangat Sahib, it pays spe^dal reverence 
to the Adi Griinthy or original Granth (‘Book’) 
of Baba Nanak, and has an akhdrCt of its own, 
distinct from those of the four dhufin. Lastly 
must be mentioned the llarndas Udasis, a sub-order 
ascribed to another Gurditta (who was a grandson 
of one of Baba Nanak’s converts) and established 
by one of the later in a monastery at UariKlas, 

where the sub-orcler possesses a line temple, at 
some distance from Amritsar. Each subdivision 
of the Udasis has its own organization for collect¬ 
ing and administering funds. Each is presided 
over by a head abbot {sri mahant), to whom the 
ordinary mahantSy or monks, are subordinated. 

The U<lasis g(uierally are recruited from all 
Hindu castes and will take food from any Hindu. 
Sonietinies, but not invariably, or even usuallv, 
congregated in monasteries, they are generallv 
found wandering to and from such sacred Sikh 
places as Amritsar, Dera Nanak, and Kartarf)ur 
in the Banjab, but they are also said to be 
numerous in the Malwa to the south of it, and at 
Benares. 'The principal seats, however, lie in the 
central Panjab and in the District of Kohtak, 
where Sikhism is by no means dominant. Their 
usages are not uniform. Some wear long hair like 
Sikhs, others matte<l hair like Sannyasis, and 
others again cut the hair. Some atiect the tilak, 
or caste-mark, otluu's avoid it. 'The dead are 
often cremated in the Hindu way, but apparently 
are sometimes buried. When a i>ody is burnt, a 
Sftmildh, or mausoleum, is ereeded to some Udasis, 
but this privilege must be conline.d to those of 
special sanctity or vuthants. While the majority 
are asc(‘lics, some frankly engage in secular call¬ 
ings. Maclagan gives the following picture of their 
relations with the Panjrib villagers ; 

‘ In Ludhiana tlio Udasis are described as mostly Ja^s by 
origin, the rhohi or disciple and 8Ucccs.sor being usually chosen 
from this tribe, and are found to be in possession of the 
(lhannsah'ta in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to 
such a.s come for it and read the (/ranf/is both of Baba Nanak 
and of Guru (lohind Singh, although they do not attach mm^h 
importance to the latter. The head of the college is called a 
viuhant and the disciples cheUla. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villai^es, and it is probalily on tliis account they do 
not (piite neglect Guru Gobitid Singh. They rarely marry ; and 
if they do so, generally lose all induence, for the dharrn.sttla 
•soon becomes a pirivate residence closed to strangers. But in 
some few families, such as that of .Jaspal Bangar, which keeps a 
large fa/ii/ar or almshouse going, it has always been the custom to 
marry, the endowments being largo enough to support the family 
and maintain the insLitution ; hut the eldest son does not in 
this case succeed as a matter of course. A chela is chosen by 
the mahant, or by the family. If a mahant whose predecessors 
have not married should do so, he would lose all his weight 
with the people. The ^^reat shrine at Dera Baba Nanak, in the 
Gurdaspur District, is in the custody of a community of Udasi 
Sddhs, whose mahant used to he appointed with the consent 
of the Bedis. Another shrine at the same place known as 
Tahli Sahib, from a large tahli or shisham treei which grew 
close to it, was fouMde(f by Sri Chand, and is also looked after 
by mahants of the Udasi order.’ 2 

Thus the Udasis display all the normal features 
of an Indian religious order—a lofty ideal, readily 
abandoned in practice, professed adherence to a 
reformed faith, tempered by judicious compromise 
with the established system, and the inevitable 
evolution from an ascetic celibate order into a 
hereditary caste. In the last phase of the Sikh 
regime the Nanakputras had sunk to employment 

1 Dalbergia sissoo. 

a C&Mxut of India, 1891, xix., Punjab and Feudatonet, 
p. 16S. 


as escorts to caravans, their sacred character as 
'sous of Nanak ’ ensuring them against attack. 

IjItbratlirk. — E. D. Maclagan, Census of hidia, ISUl, 
xix. and xxi., Punjab and Feudatories, Calcutta, 

II. A. Rose. 

UDYANA.— See Swat. 

UGRA, UGRIAN OSTIAK3.— See Ostyaks. 
UGRO-FINNS. —See Einno-Ugbians. 
OKHA^S.—See K0kha(is. 

ULTRAMONTANISM, — Ultramontanism is 
the term a[)[>licd, often in a hostile or critical 
spirit, to the tendency to centralize in the papacy 
tlie doctrinal teaching and governnumt of the 
Catholic Church. More vaguely still it is applied 
in general to extreme Roman Calholicism, to the 
tendency to emphasize all that separates Catholics 
from other Clmstians or from other men. Often 
enough it is used, quite inapnioiiriately, as a mere 
nickname for ordinary Catliolies who are eonseions 
of their obligations as members of a universal 
Church. Thus tlie Catholic jiartiiis in tlie (merman 
and Belgian Parliaments liave been called Ultra¬ 
montane, though they would certainly not admit 
that they take their politic.s from Rome. 

Historically the word ‘ ultramontanus ’ was in 
occasional use in Central Eurojie from the Iltli 
cent, onwards in a merely geographical sense, just 
as ‘ eitra-montanus ’ was used in Italy, to describe 
a man who lived south of the A1]_)S. It does not 
seem to have been commonly used with any theo¬ 
logical signilicanc.e till the IVtli cent., when it was 
applied to those who upjiosed the prevailing 
(hillican tendencies in France. The counter-re¬ 
formation in general, and espt.'cially tlie pontilicate 
of Sixtus V. at the close of the previous century, 
had done much to organize the central administra¬ 
tion of the Church, while, on the othm* hand, the 
growing power and self-consciousness of the French 
monarchy tended to insist niion, and to express 
more delinitely as principles, Callican practices 
which might he traced ha(;k to tlie l.Sth century. 
It is in ojiposition to Callicaiiism {q.v.) that Ultra¬ 
montanism has its most delinite meaning, and 
F6nclon, the .Jesuits, and others who opposed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Louis xiv. ami the E'our 
Articles of 16S‘J, were, in a sense, the lirst Ultra- 
montanes. In the 18th cent., when tlie inthienee 
of religion was at its lowest, Callican principles 
kept a strong hold on the b’reneli Chundi, hut tney 
found their most eonqilete expression in the writ¬ 
ings of the ( merman Eehronius and in the policy of 
Joseph II. The Ultramontanism wliieh opposed 
(iallieanism and Josepliism was little, more than 
the a.ssertion of the universal character of the 
Church, which both these systems tended to 
ohse.uro, and an ellhrt, far from successful till the 
19th cent., to assert the right of the Cliureli to live 
her own religious life without the constant inter¬ 
ference of the State. 

Formal Gallieanism, with its Four Articles, may 
bo said to have been destroyed in France by the 
Revolution, 'riie fall of the anden rGjiinc liber¬ 
ated the Church ; numbers of the more (iallican 
clergy were discredited by joining tlic Constitu¬ 
tional Church ; and Catholicism was purified and 
revivified by suffering and persecution. No more 
striking manifestation of pajial pow'er had yet been 
seen than the act which, in accordance with the Con¬ 
cordat, practically deprived thirty-seven bishops 
of their sees. The Concordat was thus an Ultra¬ 
montane act, and, though Napoleon added to it the 
Gallican articles organiques and, when he quarrelled 
with the pope, tried to make the Four Articles the 
law of the State, nothing could restore the old pre- 
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Revolution Gallioan system. The spirit, however, 
survived and inspired both the statesmen of the 
restored moiiardiv and many of tlie more ohl- 
fashioncd clergy, yet the Restoration was also tlie 
period in which tin; Uitiamontane movement of 
the lyth cent, received its most powerful ex[)re.s.sion 
in the writin;,^s of Jose])h de Maistre, de Ronald, 
and L.amennais. d’hese men realized that the 
Revolution had desl.ioyed tlie old foun<lation3 on 
which men had rest ed tlunr habits of thou^dit and 
action, and that a fiesh start had to he made. De 
Msistie knew that the revolutionary spirit was 
still ahro.ad, stronger perhaps than ever, and his 
/)// (IHIO) is an ap])»*al as much to practical 

utility as to prin<;iple. ft is only the Cl»ristia/i 
Church which lias in it the strength to overcome 
‘ the Revolution ’ ; and without an infallible papacy 
tim Cliurch is, like the States-Gcneral, reducin;^^ 
the monarchy to a shadow and therefore s]ip[)iTi^^ 
liack into revolution. He was disappointed will) 
the immediati; effect of his book, but l)is ri<i,id, 
aiitboritative mind had »^u-eat influence on tlx; 
(Jlbraniontanes of the middle of the <*entury. A 
man of far ^wi'ater intellectual power than de 
Maistre, the \dcomto de Ronald em]diasi/,ed the 
W('akne.ss of the individual man in (indin^^ out for 
himself the essential principles of thoii^lit and 
conduct. Wdiat a eontrtist Ijetwetm the di-sa^tree- 
inent of philosojiliers and the a^^ueement of juaetical 
Djen about practical matters! The imlividual 
reason rightly, tlierefore, falls back for support on 
the convictioris of society and on tradition. 'Phis 
‘traditionalism’ Lamennais combined with the 
Ultramontan ism of Joseph de Maistre. Lamen- 
nais’s passionate temper always made him push 
a thinjj; to i(s extreme limit, and he turned de 
Boniild’s tr\ist in tradition into a universal test of 
truth. The voice of the [K)[»e was for him (he ex¬ 
pression of this ‘universal consent.’ In his first 
staf^e he combined le^^dtimacy wdth Ultramontan- 
ism ; in his second he appealed to the people and 
tried to make democracy the exclusive ally of the 
Clmrch. Tlie Acenir^ which Lameunais and his 
friends edited in 1831, w'as probably the most 
brilliant expression of the earlier of Hhh 

cent. Ultranioritanism. The enemy which the 
Avf'.nir fou;,dit ^vas the Galilean tradition of State 
control over (he Church which luid been reinforced 
by the revolul ionary doctrines of State-absolutism, 
d’lie aim was liberty—liberty of conscience, of 
association, of education, of the press. Devotion 
to Rome was the ^o’eat instrument of liberty, for 
the papacy rcju esented the universal aspe(d- of the 
(diurch and was independent of the diCferent 
governments. It provided also an element of 
feivour and historic sentiment at a time wbeii 
Europe, under tin* inlluenccof the Romanti<r move¬ 
ment, was castirijj; oil' the 18th cent, and all its 
Works and recapturini,'’ the power of religiou.s 
enthusiasm. 'I'he exclusive form in which Lamen- 
nais’s ideas were exyiressed ultimately set Rome 
itself against him, but tlie movement e.ontininul 
under wiser men, I>acordaire, Montahnnbert, de 
Ravignan, and others, 'Phey succeed<M in all but 
destroying ( he old Gallican s[)irit and in pjittinga 
new life into the French Chui'ch. In the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 the Church, whi(di h;id been so un¬ 
popular in 1830, e\<‘rcis('d a powerful intiuence. 

The defeat of (hillic.anism, however, brought out 
a division in tlie Ultramontane ranks whi(;h the 
struggle had concealed, d'he Falloux Law, whi<*h 
was }iassed under the Second Rt;puhlic and whicii 
broke down the old State monopoly of education, 
led to the lirsto{)en breach. On one side Monta- 
lembert, Falloux, and Dupanloup were prepared 
to make concessions to the State in order to .secure 
an invaluable piece of legislation, and becau.se 
they sliared in the ideas of their time so far oa 


tliese were not delinitely opposed to Catholic 
principle. On the other side were a number of 
Catholics wlu)se policy became characteristically 
identilied with a newspai)er, tlie party of the 
Uiiivcrs. l.ouis Veuillot, tlie editor of the paper, 
may without niiudi exaggeration be called the 
leader of the party; he was certainly its noisiest 
and most popular mouthpiece. The aim of this 
scliool went much farhicr tlian merely to aciiuire 
for the Church the control of Iku' own religious 
life. They wished to secure for her the pre¬ 
dominance which in an ideal world the spiritual 
would have over the temporal, and which in fact 
the Church did partly enjoy in the Middle Ages. 
Sucli an aim wms in(;onipatihie with the ideas and 
fuactice.s jircvailing among a jieople who were far 
from being mcdi.cval in faith, but Veuillot and 
his party were prepared to light for it by bitter 
antagonism to Irec-thinkers, by opposition often 
hitter enough to those, even should they he bishops, 
whom they considered lukewarm Catliolics, and 
by making the most of tlie suj»port of the State, if 
it should liaj)pen to he on their side, even when 
I hat State was tlie autocratic Second Empire. 
Tlie archbishop of Paris liiiihself, Sihour, brought 
out the rlillerence between the two schools in a 
letter to Montalembert (1853): 

When twenty-five years ago,' he said in substance, * wo 
hoMly professed ourselves “ Ultramontanos,” the Ultramontane 
school was then a school of lilierty. We defended the iiuie* 
pcndence of the spiritual power atrainst the enc^roachinenta of 
the temjx.)ral })Ower, but we respected the Uonstitiitions of the 
Uhurch and of the State. The i'ope was not the wiiole Church 
nor the Kmperor the whole State. On the one side there were 
bi.Mliops and councils with a real authorit}’, on the other aristo¬ 
cratic and democratic elements with their riehts. Mo doubt 
there are times of crisis when both tlie I’ope and the civil 
jfovernmeot may override all rules. The old Ultramontanes 
admit t< d this, hot t hey did not turn the exception into a rule. 
The new Ultramontanes have pusliod everylliing to extremes 
and accept!u!^ (o the full the idea of power they have ari^ued 
extravagantly ai^ainst all liberties wiiether in Church or State.’^ 

Another Erench bishop could write that tlie 
fanatiei.sm of the Unims had done moii} hai ni to 
religion t han that of Voltairi*. It is imletid dilliciilt 
at first to understand Veuillot’s popuhuity among 
Erench Catholic.s. He seems the most perfect 
representative of that ‘ insolent and aggressive 
faction’ wliich never tired of ealumniaUng their 
brethren in the faith and of trying to force their 
[irivate ojiinions on the Climch. For men not of 
the faith, whom he considered its enemies, for 
free-thinkers, for ‘ the race of Gain,’ lie had no 
j)ity. He had never any hesitation in distinguish¬ 
ing between the wheat amt the tares. Vet the 
f/niverbs'was read in nearly every c//re in France, 
and Veuillot appeahsl far more than Moritalemhei i 
to most French Catholics. To begin witli, he wa.s 
intensely democ.iatic. Himself a man of tlie 
peoide, he was always thinking of the people. It 
was his passionate desire to protect the simple 
from the aggre.ssive irreligion of the hourgeous free¬ 
thinker, while his fondness for the extreme point 
of view in controversy, his scorn of moderate 
opinions, and his intolerable abuse of the militaiy 
meta[)lior in matters of religion were more in 
sympathy with French cliaracter than the con¬ 
stitutionalism of the Montalembert school. 

It must l)e added that tlie extreme character of 
PTencli Ultramontanism under the Second Empire 
is partly to he accounted for by the reactionary 
jiolicy adopted by Pius ix, when he returned from 
the exile to whieli lie liad been driven in spite of 
his liberal reforms. To the world at large the 
most complete expression of tliis reactionary policy 
was the JSyllahus of 1864. More sympathy would 
h(‘ felt now tlian in optimistic mid-Victorian days 
for a document which declared tliat the world had 
gone astray liy the neglect of God and of Catholic 
principles. At the time, however, what appeared 

J Of. Leoanuet, Montalembert, IH. 104. 
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to be a declaration of war against ‘ modern civiliza¬ 
tion ’ was taken as an ullicial conlinnation of all 
the excesses of the Urnvers. 

‘ Ultraniontanism ’ is a word much used in 
German politics and religious controversy of this 
period, hut so heavy was the h.and of the Krastian 
State in the first half of the 19th cent. Unit the 
word meant no more than the natural claini of 
German Catholics to manage their own spiritual 
afiairs. Josephism survived longer in Germany 
than Gallicanism in France, and it was reinforced 
first hy the current German philosophy of State- 
absolutism and later hy the growth oi conscious 
German nationalism. Tliero was an injportant 
Catholic revival in the twenties and thirties, 
closely connected with the Romantic movement, 
hut it had little ellect on religious politics. The 
first struggle for liberty and the first victory 
occurred nob in any of the Catholic states hut in 
Protestant Prussia. The imprisonment in 18‘t7 of 
the aged arehhishop of Cologne and the support 
given him hy Pope Gregory xvi. led to a ])opular 
movement in his favour and a general protest 
against the action of the Government. When 
Frederick William IV. came to the thione in 1840, 
he inaugurated a new policy and Prussia, hy the 
freedom w’hich she allowed the Catholics, became a 
model for other German states. I’he Revolution 


riiere was an echo of these continental battles 
even in England in the controversy wliich was 
arouse<l hy the reviews edited by Acton and his 
riends, first the Rttinldcr and then the Home and 
Foreign Itcriew. These reflected, though in a more 
noderate form, the views of l)dllin<^er and the 
Munich school. On the other side the lead was 
taken by William George Ward and the Dublin 
Rcciew. N<uther side disputed the authority ot 
strict definitions of dogma ; but the controversy 
turned on the amount of resjjcct due to the general 
guidance of Rome. Acton claimed absolute liberty 
outside dogmatic definitions, while Ward looked 
to the pai»acy for })()sitlve direction. A loyal 
Catholic, he maintained, should accei)t not only 
the defined teaching but the ‘ doctiinal intima¬ 
tions’ of Rome.^ 

Underneath these controversies of the sixties 
we seem to see two tendencies at work. 'The more 
liberal Catholics wished, in various degrees, to 
kee[) in touch with the times, to make the best of 
the learning, t he thought, t he science, the political 
conceptions of the age. With some this might 
and <lid lead to a real contempt for traditional 
Catholic practices and methods. The U1 tramon¬ 
tanes, on the other hand, felt the danger which 
lay in excessive syni}*athy with the ‘ si)irit of the 
age.’ 


of 1848 extended this liberty to difl'erent ^)arts of the 
country, but it was followed by a reaction, especi¬ 
ally in S.Wk Germany. Two schools began to be 
distinguishable in the fifties. One was that of 
Mainz, led by Bishop Ketteler, with the Katholik 
as its organ, devoted mainly to practical work aiul 
social [)roblems, but in close union with Rome 
and therefore soon to he called Ultramontane, 
(dosely (ionnec.ted with it was the more learned 
group of Wurzburg, where Denzin^er, Hettinger, 
and Hcrgenrdther were teaching. Tlie rival school 
was that of Munich in alliance with the Bavarian 
Government and the University. Its leading 
spirit was Dollinger, and it was interested mainly 
in the [diilosophical and historical aspects of 
theology and was very jealous of any Roman 
interferenee wdth German science. The education 
of the clergy came to be a subject of much contro¬ 
versy, for in Germany seminary and university 
training had long gone on side by .side. A number 
of the bishops distrusted the theological teaching and 
the atmosplicre of the universities, w bile Dollinger 
and the Munich school suspected intensely the 
training given by the Jesuits in the German 
College in Rome, were contemptuous of Roman 
theology, fought against the revival of Scholasticism, 
and dreaded "the .spread of Jesuit influence in and 
through the German seminaries. In time they 
(*ame to see in the power of the State a means of 
checking this ‘ Romanization,’ and Dollinger, who 
had fought for the Church against .josej)hiKm and 
been caTled an Ultramontane in 1848, now began 
to appeal to the State again.st Ultramontanism. 
Yet among the German Ultramontanes there w-as 
little of the extravagance of the Univers. No 
doubt, as controver.sy grew' more hitter, there were 
violent language and personal attack on both 
sides, and the air had to be cleared in Germany, 
as elsewhere, by the Vatican Council. 

In Italy the more extreme Ultramontanism was 
represented by the Civiltd Caftolira^^ a 
published in lb)me under the editorship of Carlo 
Cured and a small number of Jesuits who were 
a curiously independent body and often quite out 
of symi^athy with their more moderate l>retl‘|eTi 
across the Alps and even in Italy. Ihe Lwiltd 
was notorious for its support of the Urnvers, for 
its extreme papal doctrines, and for its persona 
attacks on more liberal though equally devoted 
Catholics. 


The “ Rambler ” , . . appeared to Mr. Ward to worship the 
modern ideal, both in ethicH and in poliiics, with an unreserve 
whirli WU8 quite inconsistent logically with the principles of 
Christianity.' 2 

Ward had no hope in the movement led by Dollinger. 
To him con tern i)Oiary thouglit was moving away 
from Christianity, and the one es.sential tiling was 
to react against it, to preserve the i>urity of the 
faith and of Catholic i<l(;als. rush this point of 
view farther, much farther tlian Ward ever pushed 
it, and you come to Veuillot’s extravagances with 
his conilict between the ‘race of Abel’ and the 
‘race of Cain.’ Now the papacy under Pius IX. 
uudoubtedly took the Ultramontane side, and the 
liberals found tbeinselve.s more or less in opnosition 
t<.> the tendencies prevailing in Rome, wlnle the 
Ultramontanes were anxious to make these ten¬ 
dencies prevail everywhere and, in opposition to 
the nationalism of the day and tlie attacks on the 
temporal power, to magnify the authority ol Rome 
in the government and teaclung of the Church. 
Veuillot, e.g., looked forward to the lime when 

n >al bulls would take the place of all conciliar 
iberation. Thus it is (hat the question of the 
doctrinal authority of the i)Ope was raised and 
that tlic Syllabus led to the Vatican decree of 
infallibility. Yet there is a certain unreality 
about the controversies v\hich raged round the 
Council in 1860 and 1870, for the number of tbo.se 
w ho actually di.shelicved in pajial infallibility was 
small imlced. 'I’he i){ipal flelinition of tlie Im¬ 
maculate Conception in 1864 had been acccjited 
universally. What most of tlie opposii ion feared 
w a.s the added governmental aiitliority whicli they 
conceived the decree would give to the pope, the in¬ 
crease which it would produce in all those centraliz¬ 
ing and autocratic tendencies which they dreaded. 

• I am much more concerned,' said Montalernhert, ‘about the 
government of the Church than about tiie delinition of Fapal 
Infallibility.’3 

It is obvious too that the opposition of Dupanloup 
and tlie ‘ Ino})portuni8ts ’ w as (inc to the fear that 
the Delinition would lead to conilict with the State 
and would emphasize the ditlercnces betw-een the 
Cburcii and modern society. The language of the 
more extreme Ultramontanes in speaking of the 
pope as ‘ inspired,’ or in such mad phrases as 
‘ vvlieii the Pope thinks, it is God wdio meditate.s 

1 W. Ward, W, G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 146. 

2 /6. p. 1351. 3 Lecanuet, iii. 450. 
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in him,’ must have eoiiti ihuted not a little to make 
the ‘ liberals’ fear that the Delinition mi‘,dit mean 
the triumph in the Church of the more extreme 
faction. 

The Delinition came, after months of discussion, 
in a form more moderate t han even such Ultramon 
tanes as Ward had originally expected. It had 
the efl'ect of making a clearer distinction between 
the doctrinal and tin; administrative functions of 
the papacy. It is no longer possible for an Ultra 
montane to claim that every utterance of the pope 
on matters of faith is protected by God from error. 
Papal infallibility is (lelined and in so far limited, 
and the conditions laid down in the Detinition have 
s(;idom, if ever, been satisfied by the papal doctrinai 
prononncenient.s of the Ja.st fortj^ yeans. 

U/tramontani.sm beca/ne, therefore, a vaguer 
term after 1870. The party of the Univers con¬ 
tinued, indeed, to exist and to carry on its contro¬ 
versial methods in support of the temjmral power 
of the pope or of the royalist movement in France. 

It saw in a political con/j d'Hat the only defence 
against the attack wliich from l879onwar(fs the Re¬ 
publican j[)arty directed against Catholic education, 
tlm religious orders, and otlicr forms of Catholic 
life. Louis Veuillotdied in 1883, hut the U 7 iivers 
remained the most popular of Catholic newspapers 
until its place was partly taken by Paul de Cas- 
sagnac’s lionajiartist VAutorii^:. It seems absurd, 
however, to call this party Ultramontane, .seeing 
that at least during the pontificate of Leo XIll. its 
aims were opposed to those of the papacy. The 
pope was anxious to reconcile the Catholics with 
their governments both in France and in Germany. 

In Germany he succeeded in bringing the Kultur- 
kampf to a close, tliougii at the cost of putting 
press^ure in 188G on tlie so-called Ultramon tanes of 
the Centre party, in order to secure their support 
for Bismarck’s sev(m years’ army estimates, whilst 
in France his policy of urging the French Catholics 
bo accept the Republic met with much opposition 
from tlie royalists. 

In a sense, however, tlie term ‘ Ultramontanism ’ 
may be rightly afiplied to the administrative 
centralization which i.s a mark of papal poli(;y since 
the middle of last century. 'Fhe enthusiasin felt 
.so widely among Catholics for Pius ix., the great 
prestige of Leo xili., a considoiis reaction against 
disruptive national movements, the mere improve¬ 
ment in the means of communication—these are 
some of the causes wlilcli explain such a central¬ 
ization. It was a particular feature of the poiiti- 
licate of Pius x. and of the measures whicli he 
took against ‘ Modernism.’ It has certainly hcljied 
bo protect the unity and the tradition of thcCiiiirch 
iri the midst of growing hostility or at least in- 
difierentism, and often enough Rome has proved 
more broad-minded than the local ecclesiastics. 

1 bus two of the greatest hisho|)s of the second 
half of the century, Ketteler and Manning, were 
appointed l)y the direct action of the pa[)acy. 
Many C’atholics would, however, welcome a reaction 
ill the direction of the constitutional traditions of 
the Church, especially in such matters as the 
election of bi.shops and their synodal meetings. 

Litbraturk. It is (iilllcult to g'ive a hihlioj^l^raphy on so 
general a subject. For the (Jallican controversy see art 
(UtaiCANisM; for 19th cent. Fit raniontanisin, F. Nielsen 
lliHtori/ of the Papacy in the XlXtk Century, tr., 2 vols.,’ 
Lotxlon, 190(5. An excellent .study of the question is to 'be founci 
in Wilfrid Ward, William George Ward and the Catholic 
hcviral, do. 1893; E. Lecanuet, Sfontalcmbert d’aprts no 71 
journal et .sa correupmidance, 3 vol.s., Paris, 189r)-19()2, contains 
ihe best acrount of the controversy with Veuillot. For a 
<iefeiice of Veuillot on ^’•(•neral grounds cf. Jules Lernaitre, Le.s 
( Otuemporains, do. I8,s8 98, vi. For the Catholic controversies 
in Uernuiny cf. G. Goyau, L’ Allemagne religie.me : le CatholG 
ci^^nie, 4 voh., do. r9ii.'')-o:>. For the Vatican Council see art. 
(x)UNcu,8 (t'liriwtian : ilodtrn); tor the measures taken by I’ius 
X. against the Modernists see art, Moukrnism. 

F. F. Urquhart. 


*UMAR AL-KHAYYAM. —Although much has 
been written by Kuropeaii biographers concerning 
the celebrated astronomer anil poet of NishapQr, 
'Umar ibn Ibraliim al-Khayyam or al-Khayyaini, 
generally known in Persia as 'Umar Khayyam, 
the greater part consists of legends derived from 
late and untrustworthy sources, while the facts of 
hi.s life and character remain singularly obscure, 
notwithstanding that since 1897 one contemporary 
and several carlv notices liave become available. 
Khayyam or Ivhayyann is a family name, and 
does not indicate tliat either'Umar or lii.s father 
was a tent-maker by trade. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain. Probably he was born 
between A.i). 10-5 and 1050, and tlie evidence of 
i.s eontemjiorary, Nizami 'Arfidi, shows that his 
Icath took place after 1115 and some years before 
1135, and tliat he was buried at Nishapur in the 
yira cemetery ; ^ the date A.D. ll‘J3 given by some 
authorities may well be correct. On clironological 
grounds alone, the story of his friendship at 
iS'ishajalr with two school fellows who afterwards 
ro.se to eminence—Ni^amii'l-Miilk, the great vizier 
ot the Seljuq sultans Alp Arslan and Malikshah, 
and I/a.san al-Sabbah, chief of the so-called 
‘ As.sas.sins’ — is extremely improbable; and, 
though it occurs in the history of the Mongols by 
Kasliiduddin U a.d. 1318), it must be regarded as 
a liction.^ 'Umar received the education of a 
scholar, including literature, natural science, theo- 
and medicine. We i)o.s.se.ss two 
treatises on algebra and gcjomctry from his pen 
of .seven otlier works on scientilic and metaphysical 
subjects only the titles have been preserved. 
Adopting astroiiomv as a profe.ssion, he was ciiosen 
in A.D. Iu74 to take jiart in, and apparently to 
pre.side over, a commis.sioii of astronomers ap¬ 
pointed by Ni;j5amu 1-Mulk and Sultan Malikshah 
lor the purpose of reforming the calendar.*^ Their 
labours re.sulted in the institution of the dalali era, 
named after the honorary title (dahllu’ddin) of 
Sultan Malikshah, and in the iinbiication of the 
astronomical tables known as At/A Malikshdkl, 
which were edited by 'Umar Kliayyam.^ Like 
most mediaeval astronomers, 'Umar ]»ractised 
astrology, and two of his predictions are recorded 
by Ni:faml 'Arudi,'^ who observes that'Umar had 
no great belief in such prognostications. During 
the period of disturbance toliowiiig the death cd' 
Malikshah (a.d. 1092) he .seem.s to have left 
Ni.siuipar. He was at Balkh in a.d. 1112-13, and 
at Merv two years later.Possibly it was at this 
time that he made the jiilgrtmage to Mecca, ‘ not 
from piety but from motives of iirudence, and, 
when be reached Baglulad on his liomeward 
journey, refused to meet the learned scientists of 
that city who were eager to become ac(iuainted 
with liim.’*^ 

Be.sides a few Arabic poems, 'Umar wrote a 
number of Persian quatrains {rubaiyyat). That 
he was regarded as a wiiter of occasional verse 
rather than as a poet appears from the fact that 
his name is not mentiuncil at all in the oldest 
extant work containing biographies of Persian 
poets, the LubCtbii'l-Albah of Aufi (c. a.d. 1220), 

1 Chahdr Maqdla, tr. E. G. Browne in JRAS, 1899, p. 806f. 

M-:. G. Browne,‘Yet more bijrht on 'Umar-i Khayyam,’ in 
JRAS, 1899, p. 409 ff., Literary nistory of l^ersia, ii. 190(1, 

F. \Vocj)cke, L’Alg^bre d'Otnar Alkhayydrni, Faria, 1851, 
tatalogue of the Oriental MSS in the Leyden U^nv. Library 
Leyden, 1851-73, iii, 40. 

^ 'P* Ross, ‘The Life and Times ot 'Umar Khayviim,’ biojr. 

introd. in Methuen’s ed. of Edward Fitzjferald’s version of the 
Ruba lyyat, with a commentary by II. M, Batson, Ixnidon, 

1900, p. 73 ff. 

® IltmiJ-Athir.KdmtY, ed. C. J. Tornber^,Leyden, 1868-74, x.67. 

Hajji Khalifa, Lexicon Bibliographicum, ed. G. MuL^el 
London, 1835-68, iii. 670. ’ 

l-JRA S, 1899, n. 806 ff. 8 76. p. 800 f. 

7’a‘riA:/iU %Uukam<V, ed. J. Eippert, I^ipzig 
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and only incidentally by Daulatsbah (end of tbe 
16th cent.) ; moreover, the a\itlior of the Chnhdr 
MaqCtla^ who treats of poetry and astrology in 
separate sections, places’Umar among the astrolo¬ 
gers and makes no reference to his poems. The 
most ancient MS, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library and dated A.D. 1461, contains 158 rubais \ 
a facsimile of this text has been p\iblished by E. 
Heron-Allen.^ In later MSS and editions the 
number of quatrains is very much larger. The 
question as to tlieir authenticity was first raised 
in 1897, when Valentin Schukovski published in 
Kussian in al-Muznffarly^ (a Festschrift in honour 
of Baron Victor Kosen) his famous article entitled 
‘’Umar Khayyam and the “Wandering” 
Quatrains.’2 Here Schukovski shows that 82 
quatrains ascribed to'Umar are to be found in the 
works of other Persian poets. Since the publica¬ 
tion of his article the number of ‘ wandering 
quatrains’ has risen to 101, representing 46 differ¬ 
ent poets*—a total which would be enormously 
increased if the entire field of Persian poetry were 
explored in a systematic manner, and if account 
were taken of anonymous (juatrains, either written 
as variations on those which already formed part 
of the collection or added to it for no better reason 
than that, 'Umar beingspe(‘ially and jue-eminently 
a quatrain-writer, it was natural to ascribe to him 
any favourite rubai of whi(;h the authorship was 
unknown. Even in the oldest and presumably 
least adulterated MS the j)roportion of ‘ wandering 
quat rains ’ already discovered and assigned to their 
projter authors is about 12 per cent. Of the re¬ 
mainder many are lik(dy to Ije genuine, but we 
have no means of idcmtifying the original 'Umarian 
nucleus or determining its size. The whole collec¬ 
tion must be viewed, not as the work of an indi¬ 
vidual, but as an anthology reflecting various 
aspects of Persian spiritual and intellectiial life 
and covering a period of six centuries. 

It follows that the character of 'Umar Khayyam 
cannot be read in the Eubaiyydt attributed to 
him, which give expression to diverse and often 
radically inconsistent modes of thought. Two 
notices, however, cited by Schukovski from writers 
of the 13th cent, throw some light on the matter.^ 
The first, by Ibnu’l-QifH (see reference above), 
describes' Umar as a man wlio tried to conceal his 
want of religion and shrank from uttering his real 
opinions. Concerning his poetry, Ibnu’l-Qifti re¬ 
marks that it is widely circulated and reveals 
an irreligious s])irit to those who look below the 
surface, although its literal sense is sometimes in 
accord with the teaching of the Sufis.® He then 
quotes four Arabic verses, of which the following 
is a translation : 

‘If my soul i 8 content with a livelihood sufllcient for my 
netes, which is gained by the labour of my bands and anna, 

I am safe from all changes and accidents, and care not 
whether Time threatens me or flatters my hopes. 

llave not the revolving heavens determined to reduce all 
hajipiness to misfortune? 

Therefore, O my soul, abide patiently in thy sleeping place : 
its towers will not topple down until its foundations have 
collapsed.’ 

Najmu’ddin Daya (t A.D. 1256), author of a 
mystical treatise entitled Mir^dd}Cl'Ibaif reckons 
'Umar among those unhappy philosophers and 
materialists who have gone astray from the truth, 
and quotes two sceptical quatrains* as evidence of 
his ‘utter shamelessness and corruption.’ This 
passage is important because it shows that an 
ardent Safi of the 13th cent, looked upon 'Umar 


1 Ixindon, 1898. ro ^ o- lono 

* A full abstract by E. D. Ross appeared in JR AS, 1898, p. 

^3 A. Christensen, Recherches 8ur les Rubaiyat de 'Omar 
Hayynrn, Heidelberg, 1905, p. SO. . 

< JRAS, 1898, pp. 354 (T., 361 ff. ® See art. 

6 Nos. 126 and 508 in The Quatrains of Omar Khayydm, ed. 
and tr. E. H. Whinfleld, London, 1902. 


as an enemy to mysticism ; and, inasmuch as the 
rubais (juoted are probably authentic, we cannot 
but agree with his judgment so far. The charge 
of materialism, when brought by Safis and theo¬ 
logians against scientists and philosophers, carries 
no weight: 'Umar is as unlikely to have been a 
materialist as he is likely to have been a free¬ 
thinker and pessimist. It should be noted, 
further, that the name Khayyam occurs in twelve 
quatrains, and constitutes at least a presumption 
in favour of tlieir authenticity, and that tiiese, 
together with the two quoted by Najrnu’ddin 
Dilya, exhibit the principal elements of the 
HubaHyyat, viz. hedonism, i>hiloso])Iiical contempt 
for the profanum vulgus, attacks on the orthodox, 
lamentations for the cruelty of fate, meditations 
on the incompatibility of a .supreme intelligence 
with the sullerings of life and on the nothingness 
of man, luqie of divine mercy, iind a certain moral¬ 
ity which recognizes the duty of doing good to 
others. ‘ But, the Safi mysticism semns to be 
excluded, although the poet often makes use of 
Suhstic terms.’' 

Litkraturr. —Desidos th*' literature given in the footnotes: 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History of J'ersia, I.ondon, 1906, ii. 
24(1-2.59; R. A. Nicholson, Introd. to the ed. of Fitzgerald’s 
version of tbe Rvbu'iyijat, do. 1909; J. B. Nicolas, Leg 
Quatrairu de KUyam, Per^iim text and French tr., Paris, 1867. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
UNCLEAN.—tSee UoLiNKs.s, Tabu. 

U NOTION (Christian).—Asa religious rite, and 
apart from socitil usages, unction was taken by 
the Christian Church immediately from the Jews, 
though for some purjioses it 5vas borrowed by the 
Jews from other nations. In the OT unction was 
u.sed in the ‘consecration’ of priests, kings, 
projihots, and pi aces. ^ 

I. In connexion with the complete rite of 
baptism. —This u.seof unction was almost universal 
from very early times up to the Reformation. 

(a) The New Testament. — It is disputed whether 
the apostles u.sed unction in the rite of Chiistian 
initiation. In 2 Co 1 Jn 2'^*^, all Christians 
are said to have been anointed. This is un¬ 
doubtedly metajihorical, but it perhaps points to 
the actual use of oil in the apostolic age before or 
after baptism, at least in some places; as it was 
then certainly in use for other purposes,* the 
metaphor would in that case be more ajiposite. 
On tlie other hand, in Acts, wdiere two accounts 
are given,* in which in addition to the baptism 
proper the laying on of hands is described, unction 
IS not mentioned, 'rertullian certainly thought 
that the aposi les used it in connexion with baptism, 
for he traces it back to the ‘primitive discipline’ 
of the OT.® It is possible that it was used in the 
apostolic age in some places, but not in others, 
and it is noticeable that laying on of hands and 
anointing are not for this purpose joined together 
in the NT, though they were noth there used for 
other purposes.® Or it is possible that the custom 
of anointing at baptism arose in sub-ajiostolic 
times, being due to a literal interpretation of the 
NT metaphor.'^ 

{b) The subsequent ages. —After NT times or at 
least from the middle of the 2nd cent, onwards 
unction was used, sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, immersion, or both before and after. 
But it is neces.sary to note that, originally and for 
many centuries, immersion and its comjilement, 
which in the West from the 5th cent, onwards has 
been knowm as ‘ conlirmation,’ were as a normal 

1 Christensen, p. 36 f. * See §§ 4, 5 , 6 below. 

8 See § a below. 4 Ac 

6 He Rapt. 7. 

0 Cf. Mk 5-!3 (jv 13 7^ 823. 2 . 1 , Ac 28« etc. 

7 .See, on the one side, F, H. Chase, Confirmation in ttu 
Apostolic Aye, London, 1909, p. 69 ; on the other, H. J. Lawlor, 
art. Confirmation, vol. iv. p. 2». 
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rule a single rite ; and it is inimaterial to consider 
whether any particular anointing belongs to the 
one part or to the otlier. 

We get no light on the subject in the scanty 
literature of the first tliree quarters ot the 2n(l 
cent. ; hut it is to be reinai ked that unction is not 
mentioned in the DularJw, though it gdves the 
words of b;i])tizing into the threefoUl NameJ 
Towards the end of the century Tertullian tells us 
that unetion was administered after the immersion, 
as a long-standing custom ; ^ Iremeus says that 
the Gnostic IVIarcosians used it in the parody of 
Christian baptism;^ and early in the drd cent. 

11 i()p:)Iy(us says that the Naas.senes (or Ophites) 
used it.^ Theopliilus of Antio<th also mention.s 
unction as being the reason of tlie name ‘(dirist- 
ian,’“and thus implies his belief that the custom 
was apostolic. 

Irenaous and Hippolvtns, in the works mentioned, do not 
actually say that tlie Catholics used unction, lhoujj:h we may 
infer this from the fact that the Gnostics were (ilearly cop> ists 
in their baptismal rites ; but the matter is now set at rest by 
the fact that the ‘so-called Egyptian CJiurch Oo/er' in all its 
versions has unction, in this case before os well as after 
immersion (thou^di the frai^nientary l.atin version, which 
appears to bo the oldest, is wanting’ in the descrijition of the 
nte before immersion). R. II. Connolly has shown that this 
Church Order, at least In the main, dates back to Ilippolytus 
himself.® 

Later in the 3rd cent, the custom of anointing 
at baptism is attested hy Cyprian ’ and Origen ; ® 
but it was not used by the Novatians.® There are 
frequent references to unction in connexion with 
baptism in the Church Orders and in the Fathers 
from the 4th cent, onwards ; there was usually an 
anointing before immersion and either one or two 
anointings after : if two, then the presbyter ad¬ 
ministered the former, the bishop tlie latter. But 
a peculiar custom prevailed in the early Syrian 
Church. Tliere we find only one anointing, and 
that before immersion, so tliat in this Church the 
‘ confirmation ’ took j^ilace before the rite at the 
font, instead of after it, as everywhere else and as 
in the NT. 

The evidence for this custom Is now full and complete;!® it 
continued till the 6 th or 6 th century. I'robably Severus 
(patriarch of Antioch, a.D. 512-511)) introduccfl the post- 
baptismal unction among the West Syrians (Monophysites), and 
the catholicos Ishu'yahnh m. (a.d. 647-668) among the East 
Syrians (Nestorians). Tiie only known exception is in a com¬ 
mentary ascribed to Epliraim.i) where an unction after im¬ 
mersion is mentioned. But this work is probably not Ephraim’s. 
These commentaries are a catena of notes on the OT, many by 
Jacob of Edessa, some headed ‘ Of Ephraim,’ though the heading 
is often doubtful, and the extracts may be paraphrases rather 
than quotations. If at any point they are not in accord with 
attested sayings of Ephraim (as is tlie case here), we may safely 
conclude that they are not his. 

The ordinary cu.stom, then, from the time of 
HinpolytuH, was to have an anointing before, and 
at least (Uie after, immersion ; in that case ordinary 
olive oil wa.s generally used before imimMsion and 
chri.sm or unguent [ixvpov) after, the latter being 
oil mixed with hiilsam, spic(?s, etc. But there are 
several exceptions. In Theodoret‘chrism of 

1 § 7 (c. A.D. 120?), The view of J. Armitage Robinson, that 
the Dikarhf only represents a piece of false antiipiarianism, 
and does not give us a true jiicture of (’hristian life, is perhaps 
not very probable {Ji'hSt xiii. (1012] SJOlf. ; and liarnahas, 
Ifennati, and the Didache, [Donnellaii Lectures], London, 1020 , 
Appendix A). 

De Bapt. 6-8 ; cf. de Res. Cam. 8 , adi\ Marc. i. 14. 

8 IJ(rr. i. w). 3 t. * lief. v. 2. 

» A(i Avtol. i. 12 (r. a.d. 180 ). 

® The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Docu¬ 
ments (TS viii. 4), (Jambridge, 1916. 

7 Ep. Ixx. [Ixix.] 2 . 

® In Lev. horn. vi. g 5, in Rorn. horn. v. § 8 ; but we have 
these in the Latin translation only. 

® Theodoret, IJcer. Fab. Compend. iii. 6 ( 6 th cent.). 

For the (“vidence see art. Conkirmation, and R. II. Connolly, 
The Litiirnual Homilies of Sarsai (TS viii. 1 ), Cambridge, 
1909, p. xlii lY. 

L In Joel Lawlor (loc. cit.) sugge.sts that the word 

'midhi (‘baptized’) here means ‘ baptizandi.' But in view of 
Syriac usage Uiis is imjKissible. 

12 In Cant. i. 2. 


pvpov'' is nse<l before immersion ; in the Armenian 
and Fast Syrian rites oil is used throughout. 

(c) At the —This was a ceremony in the 

West (called in Sjiain cjfctatio) which took place 
several days before baptism, and was named from 
the Aramaic KpkpJiatha (‘Be opened’), the ears 
and nose ludng touched. For this ceremony oil 
was originally used, as we see in John the Uoman 
Deacon’s Epistle, to Seiiarins^ and in the works of 
lldephonsus, l)ishoi) of Toledo.^ Aftei wards, as in 
the Gelasian S(icr(iiticntrir}/^ and in later pontilicals, 
saliva was used instead. 

In several authoritit's, Hueh as Ambrose,the Robbia Missalf 
the Stowe Mis.'<al,^ Alcuin,^ and Amabariu.s of Jllatz,® neither 
saliva nor oil is expliiitly mrntioiual at the etYcta itself; but 
in th(; Gregorian Sacramentary and tlie L'e/a.siun, and often 
( Lew here, tlie effeta takes place just liefore the auoiritiiig of 
.shoulders and breast. It is quite possible that this anointing 
may be the unction which takes place just before immersion, 
put into an earlier position. 

{d) 1)1 consecrating the font .—In both East and 
West oil or chrism or both were often poured in 
th(i form of a cross into the water at the c-onsecra- 
tiun of the font. This we find in Ildejilionsusin 
Spain ; at Rome in the Ordo Rotnanus Scpti)nus ; 
in Gaul in the Missale Gallicaniim Vetnsf'^ also in 
the Bohbio Mis.std^'^ and the Missale Uothicum\'^^ 
and in most Western pontilicals. It is al.so common 
in the Fast. It is mentioned in the writer who 
poses as Dionysius the Areopagite ; and is found 
in the Greek rite of baptism,**^ and the Armenian, 
the Coptic, Wc.st Syrian, Maronite, and (in some 
MSS) tlie East Syrian. 

{e) Ditrmg the catechumennte .—There are a few 
traces of an earlier unetion than that of the elleta 
mentioned above. Augustine, speaking of our 
Lord’s anointing the blind man with the clay in 
Jn says that Jesus ‘ i)erhaps made him a eate- 
chiimen.^^*^ 'khis may refer to a custom of unct ion 
at the reception of candidates into the catechu- 
menate. In Spain Isidore of Seville sjieaks of 
catechumens being anointoi before they heeame 
‘competentes,’i.e. acceptedcandidatesfor l)aptism.2® 
The Roman Synod held A.D. 402 8[)eaks of their 
being anointed at the third scrutiny.But the 
phrase ‘oil of catechumens’ usually means the oil 
administered just before immersion, as op|)Osed 
to the chrism administered after. In the later 
Western authorities three oils are distinguished : 
(1) ‘holy oil,’ to sign the ‘heathen chihl’on the 
breast and between the shoulders before im¬ 
mersion (2) ‘ holy chrism,’ after immersion ; (3) 

‘ sick man’s oil.’ 

(/) Consecration of the chrism .—In the West the 
chrism was ordinarily hallowed by the diocesan 
bishop, in the East by the patriarch, on Maundy 

1 § 4(0. a.d. 500). 

2 /)c Cogn. Rapt. i. 27 f. (7lh cent.). 

3 E(i. H. A. WilHon, Oxford, 1894, p. 114. 

4 De My St. i. (J]. 

® J. M. Neale and O. Forbes, Ancient Liturgy of the Gallican 
Churchf BurntlHland, 18.5.5-67, p. 269. 

® F. E. Warren, '/’he. Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Churchy 
Oxford, 1881, p. 210. 

7 Ep. xc. (8tb cent.). 

® De Eccl. Off. i. 29 (9th cent.). 

® Ed. II. A. Wilson (Henry Bradshaw Soc., xlix.), Ixjndon, 
1915, p. 54. 

De Cogn. Dapt. 109. 

L g 10 (in J. Mabillon and M. Germain, Museum Italicum, 
Paris, 1(iS7~89, ii.). 

.M.ibillon and Germain, i. 324. 

•3 Neale and Forbes, p. 268. 

G Ed. H. M. Bannister (H. Bra<i8haw Soc., lii.), London, 1917, 
i. 77. 

!•'' De Ilier. Keel. ii. 7 (,x6po)/). 

!® F. C. Conybeare, Ritu.ale. Armenorum, Oxford, 196.7 p. 403. 

lb. p. 95; H. Denzingor, Ritus Orientalimn, Wurzburg, 
1803, i. 387, 394. 

Denzinger, i. 207, 276, 346, 873. 

In Johan, tract, xliv. § 2. 

20 De Eccl. Off. ii. 21. 21 (jan. 8. 

‘22 See § I (c) above. 

23 A-^lfric, Ep. ii. (c. a.d. 1000 ), in H. Soames, The Anfffo-Saxon 
Church'-i, Lojulon, 1844, Suppl. p. 12 f. 
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Thursday ; so, in the West, in the Gregorian ^ and 
Gelasian'^ Sarrarnentaries. Leo tlie Great implies 
that the same custom existed in E^ypt in the 5ll» 
century.® Erottuius, bishop of Alexandria, was 
murdered on that day, and Leo says that ‘ the 
hallowinj^ of the chrism has failed.’ Ibit in the 
East Syrian and Malabar rite, where ordinary oil 
is us(*d instead of chrism, it is consecrated by the 
presbyter at the time of baptism a little of the 
‘holy oil ’ said to be descemied from St. John is 
added.® There were elsewhere some exceptions. 
At the lirst (’ouncil of Toledo (a.D. 400) permission 
was j;iven to consecrate chrism at any time.® In 
(iaul it was perhafis consecrated on Palm Sunday."^ 
Eormerly the Armenians sometimes allowed dio¬ 
cesan bishops to consecrate the oil,® but this is now 
conlined to the catholicos. 

The rule that bishopa alone may hallow the chrism is laid 
down in the West at the first Council of Toledo,by Pope 
Innocent i.,'0at the acM'.ondH and lliird ^2 Qount'.ila of (^artba^c, 
at that of Hippo,Iy by Auj^tistinc at the Council of VaiMcui in 
(Jaul.n^and at the second Council of Seville,a hy Amalariua of 
Metz, 17 and by Thomas Aquinas ; also in E^ypt, early in the 
4th cent., by Didymus of Alexandria.l>ut in (,iine of perse¬ 
cution in *Afri(;a’ presbyters wore allowed to ccnisecrate the 
chrism, as John the Deacon tolls us.'*^ In the West the oil, as 
opjxised to the chrism, was ordinarily consecrated at the time 
of the service by the officiant, whoever he miKht be. 

{g) Meaning of the unction. — ()rij.;inally the 
anointinjjj was considered tci be the consecration of 
the Christian to the royal [iriesthood.^^ 

So Tertullian compares the batHismal unction to the anoint- 
injf of the Aaroni(! priests.2*-^ The same idea is found in the 3rd 
cent, in the Older Dtdascalia and (em|)hatically) in the 
derived Apostolic Constihdioivs.'^^ Jerome, apparently allud- 
injf to uruaion, and usinj':' the word ‘baptisin' in its widest 
sense, says that ‘the priesthood of the laymen is baptism.’ 
The idea of consecration to the priesthood is also found in 
Augustine,Ambrose,‘7 John the I.)eacon,28 Isidore of Seville, 
Alcuin.'^o and his disciple Ilabanus Maurus,*'^! and became a 
commonpla('e. The consecration was specially connected, by 
John the Deacon, Alcuiri, and many others, with the anointing 
of the head immediately after immersion. 

A special sij^nilicancc w-as attached to the po.st- 
liajttismal unction®^ in jilaces wlicre the laying on 
of the hand was dyirfg out, or w'as less emjilui.sizcd, 
and even in Ep:ypt, where that ceremony wjhs lon;^ 
retained. The ^dft of the S^iirit, elsew here as.soci- 
ated w’ith the imposition ol the hand, was then 
ascribed to the unction. 

Tliis is the (^e with Sarapion of Thmuis in Ej?ypt,S3 Ambrose 
(probably),and even Pope Innocent The North Italian 
author of the de Sacramentis says that at the signing (with 
(hrism) the bishop (sacerdus) invokes the Holy Ghost in His 
sevenfold gifts.^ Even Augustine ^*7 and Pacian of Barcelonans 
siieak in the same sense. In the Blast, where the imposition of 
the hand in confirmation died out early, we should expect 
the same thing ; and Cyril of Jerusalem nil gays that the object 
of the fjivpov is to convey the Holy Ghost. Narsai (an ICast 

1 Ed. Wilson, p. 49. 2 Ed. Wilson, p. 69 ff. 

8 Ep. clvi. 6 . 

4 Denzinger, I. 872; G. B. Howard, The Christians of St. 
Thornas and their Liturgies, Oxfonl, iSfif, p. 38. 

® A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the East 
and his People, London, 1892, pp. 247, 209. 

« Can. 20. 

7 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship^, Eng. tr., London, 1903, 
p. 320. 

8 Llerizinger, i. 5.'i. ® Can. ‘20. 

10 Ep. ad Decent. 3. n Can. 3 (a.d. 387 or 390). 

12 Can. 30 (a.d. .3<»7). m Can. 24 (a.d. .39.3). 

14 De Bapf. c. Doint. v. 28. i® Can. 3 (a.d. 442). 

i« Can. 7 (a.d. 019). 17 De Eccl. Of. i. 27. 

18 Sunnn. Theol. iii. (pi. Ixxii. art. 3. 

i» De Trill, ii. L'. 20 Ep. ad Senar. 7. 

31 1 p 25 . 9, Uev 1*1 .'■JO 206. 2*^ De Bapt. 7. 

23 B'. X. Funk, Didascalia et Cimstitutiones Apostolornm, 
Paderborn, lOO."!, i. 210. 

24 iii. 16 (c. A.D. 379). Adv. Lucif. 4. 

M De Civ. Dei, xx. 10. *7 De Myst. vi. [30]. 

28 Ep. oui Senar. 0. 29 d« Eccl. Off. ii. 26. 

80 Ep. xo. 

81 De Inst. Cle.r. i. 30 (9th cent.). 

Wor, in the early Syrian Church, to the unction before 
Immersion. 

88 Saci'ainentary, § 16 (c. a.d. 360). 

34 De Myst. vii. [42], Ep. ad Decent. 

36 iii. 2 [ 8 ] (c. A.D. 400?). Senn. ‘127 (Benedictine ed.). 

38 Serrn. de bapt. 6 (4th cent.). 

39 Cat. xxi. [Myst. iii.J 3 (a.d. 848). 


(Christian) oil 

Syrian) apparently calls the unction ‘ the drug of the Spirit,' 
and ceriamlv says that the Spirit is given by it.l 

III the devcl<)[)cd I'a.stern rites wc sometimes 
tind tlie Jis.socifition of the gift of tlie Spirit with 
the clirismation ; e\i)licitly in the Cojitic rite in 
the prayer at the unction after immersion,’ and in 
tlie I'itliiopic.® Oilier Eastern rites are confused 
on this [loint, but, as iinmersion and (mnfirmation 
are never .separated in tlicm, they are not particu- 
l.aily carcinl to a.--^cnbo a special signilicance to 
one or other part of the service. 

(//) Vmlion at the ra-cpliun of licrctics ,—This is 
in reality [lart of the qm'stion which we are now 
con.sidciing. Eor, as all agreed tliat the Holy 
S[)irit could not be given oiitsidi' tlie Church, even 
in the grciit controversy ludween Cyprian and 
Pope Steidnm as to heretical ba[)tism in the 3rd 
cent., the ceremony used wlien heretics were con¬ 
verted and admitted to (he Cliureh had normally 
as its object the reception of the Holy Ghost. It 
was the custom in the West jintl in ‘Alrica,’ and 
originally (it seems) in at least some jiarts of the 
East, to receive' hereties by the imposition of the 
hand. But in [ilaces wheie the latter ceremony 
was les.s emphasized they were received by 
umTion. 

This was the case in Didymus of Alexandria,4 at the councils 
of Orange on tlie Rhone® and of Epaoii in lbirguridy,6 and at 
the Trtdlun Council of ConbtaMlin«.)ple." Ba.sil also directs the 
reception of heretics by unction,8 and Gregory llic (Jreat says 
that this was the custom in the East.^ Tlieodoret says 
that the Novatians were anointed on reception, because they 
did not use unction in baptism.'9 

2 . Unction of the sick. - The early history of 
this subject ha.s too often been considered, by 
writers of all schools of thought, merely from tlie 

oint of view of jiost-Keformation controversies. 

t is more prolilalile to put these, in the first in¬ 
stance, on one side, and to deal w’ith the puri'ly 
historical question of the use by the Early Ghure.h 
of unction for sick peo]»le, whatever was the 
purjiose of such unction. In the opinion of the 
[>resent writer, it will he found that the evidence 
for unction of the sick is very much the same, as 
regards time, as that for unction in connexion 
with hapti.srn, the only diflerence being that, while 
for the latter the evidence of the 2nd cent, is 
stronger than that of the 1st, for the former the 
case 18 reversed, and the evidence for unction of 
the sick, wdiich is strong in the ai>ostolic age, is 
less so in the age which followed it. It will he 
found, it is believed, that the commonly expressed 
ojiinion on this subject will liave to he recon¬ 
sidered.^^ 

(a) The New Testament.—Vjiation of the sick is 
mentioned as having ])een used during our Lord’s 
mini.stiy; in Mk 6^® the Twelve ‘anointed with 
oil many that Avere sick, ami healed them.’ In 
the suhseciuent period it is commended by St. 
tiann's ; the sick man is to call for ‘ the presbyters 
of the church,’ who are to pray over him, ‘ having 
anointed iiim with oil in the name of tlie Lord,^ 
and tliis ‘ j>rayer of faitli ’ is both for bodily heal¬ 
ing and for forgiveness of sins. We read also of 
our Lord anointing with saliva^® iii jierforming 
cures ; and of the ligurative anointing of the eyes 
witli eye-salve in the Apocalypse.The ‘oil and 
wine’ used by the Good Samaritan had no religious 
.signilicance,^® though they have received a spiritual 
inteiqirctation. The pa.ssage in 8t. James is re¬ 
ferred to by OrigerW® and Chrysostom.^’ The 

1 Connolly, Lit. Hum. of Narsai, pp. 43, 46. 

2 Donzir)ger, i. 209. 8 / 6 . p. 230. 

4 De Trin. ii. 16. ® Can. 1 (a.d. 441). 

flCan. 16 (A.D. 617). .."J 95 (a.d. 69*2). 

8 Ej>. canuniea prinxa, clxxxviii. 1 (4th cent.). 

9 L^p. xi. 67, ad (Juiriciun (6th cent.). 

10 See § I (b) above. H See § a (6) below. 

12 Ju 5i4t.. 18 Mk 733 8'^, Jn 96- H. 

14 3 I 8 . 16 Lk 1034 . 

16 In Lev. horn. il. § 4. H De Sacerd. iii. 6 [8 196). 
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latter implies that the unction of the sick was still 
practised in his day : he is speaking of the power 
of the priest to forgive sins. 

(b) 2nd and Srd cC 7 itnries.~-'V\\e first known 
reference to the unction of tlie sick after St. James 
applies to the reign of the emperor Septimus 
Severus (A.P. 19.3-‘ill), or more probably to a 
time before liis accession. Tertullian saysUhat 
the Christian Proculus Torpacion had once {ali^ 
quando) healed ‘Severus, the father of Antoninus’ 
[Caracalla] by anointing. If unction was used for 
the healing of a sick heathen, a fortiori it would 
be used bn- Cliristians. It might be held that this 
was a f)urely medical use of unction. Jtut any 
j)ossi1)Ie doubt on this Jjead has been taken awav 
by tlie investigation.s of 11. H. Connolly with 
regard to the Egyptian Church Order (already 
referred to).^ 

In the I.atin a.s well a.s in the t"thi(ipic version of this Church 
Order tlicre is a form ^,dven for the blcHsinK of the oil for the 
sick, offered .apparently by tl)e laity.^ This form we may with 
confidence assi{j:n, with the threat bulk of this work, to 
}Iippol 3 tu« of I’ortus, and (herefore we have evidence of unc'tion 
of tlie sick at ftome early in the 3r<i century. The form states 
that the utielion is for the healing of the body, but nothing is 
said of apiritiial l^lessing. Tliis new evidence shows that we 
must correct the statement of the committee of the I.anibcth 
Conference of 19CH, that ‘there is no clear proof of the \ise of 
unction for the sick in the Christian ("hiirch until U»e fourth 
century’'*—a statement which lias been freijuently repeated. 

(c) From the 4th cent, onwards .—In tlie 4th cent, 
we have a series of Cliurch Orders which show 
that unction of the sick was a common [iractice. 
In the Testament of Our Lord^ a form is given for 
blessing oil and water for healing; this prayer is 
independent of the Hippolytean form, and mucli 
fuller ; it incidentally refers to sjiiritiial benefits. 
The oil would be for apjilication, the water for 
drinking. The Apostolic Constitutions give a 
form* for consecrating oil and water by the bishop, 
or in his absence by tlie presbyter; tliis refers to 
healing, but incidentally also to demons and other 
spiritual ills. Tliis form is not found in the 
epitome (of the eighth book of Apost. Const.) known 
as the Constitutions through Jllppolytns.'^ In the 
Canons of iiippolytus^ o\\ for the sick and first- 
fruits are blessed; no form is given, but ‘(iloria 
Patri ’ is added. In the Sacramentary of Sara- 
pion^ oil and bread and water for the sick are 
blessed, doubtle.ss by the bishop, as the book con¬ 
tains only the portions of the services said by him. 

'The form contains the words ‘ Let every Satanic energy . . . 
depart from . . . these thy servants,' and it has been suggested 
that this sho-ws that the oil was consecrated at the time of use.iO 
Eisewhere in this work there occurs, after the anaplmra, a 
‘ prayer conccriiiug the oils and waters that are offered ' [by the 
laity]. In both these prayers bodily healing is primarily asked 
for, then spiritual blessings, and protection against demons 
and the like. A form for consecrating oil for the sick is found 
also in O. Horner’s StatuUs of the Apostles.'^^ 

In tlie above works the people seem to have 
brought the oil (and water and bread) for the sick 
to he ble.Hsed by the bishop or presbyter, and then 
to have apjdied it themselves, in spite of Ja 5‘\ 
At the same time they also brought lir.stfruits to 
be blessed. 

We have a good deal of other evidence of the 
use of unction for the sick, the earliest referring to 
Egypt. 

1 Ad Scap. 4. ^ Sec § i (h) above. 

8 Connolly, So-called Vigyp. Church Order, p. 176; E. Hauler, 
Didancalxoft apostol. /rag merit a Vermie^utia Laima, Leipzig, 
1900, i. 108. 

* Report, London, 1908, p. 138. For a possible reference to 
oil, water, and bread for the sick in Clement of Alexandria 
{Excerpta, 82) see F. E. Brightinan in JThSt i. [1900] 201. 

6 i. 24 f. (c. A.i). .3.50). « viii. ‘29 (c. A.o. 376). 

7 Given by Funk, ii, 72IT. 

8 Can. iii. (4(h cent. ?); ed, H. Achelis, Die Canones Uippolyti 
(TfJ vi. 4), Leipzig, 1891, § 28f. 

« 17 (c. A.I). 3.50). 

10 J. Wordsworth, Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book, London, 
1899, p, 77n. 

n ]x)ndon, 1904, pp, 102-178. This is in a long interpolation, 
and the date Is not certain. 


Palladius, bishop of IlelenojKilis, in his Hutona Laxmaca, 
describes how the monks of that country in the 4 th cent, used 
oil for the sii-k-Beniamin of Nitria,i Macarius of Alexandria,’ 
and John of Lycopolis.s The first of these monks healed the 
sick by touch of the hand or by oil consecrated by himself, 
Sozoinen also tells us how the monks of Egypt in that century 
anointed a paralytic with oil and healed him;* and KuHnus 
makes a similar statement.^ On the other hand, Athanasius 
mentions only impo.sition of the hand in healing the sick ; the 
Catholics would not allow an Arian to lay a hand on a sick 
man’s hcad.« Thus unction and laying on of the hand were 
alternatives, and wesee the same thing in the NT : Aik 60 7^ 


and the disciple.s. 

In the 4th cent. Chrysostom says that the sick 
w-ere healed with oil from the church lamp,’ and 
this was afterwards a common jiractice.® 

In the r)th cent. Tope Innocent I., asked if the 
siedv might be anointiMl with chrism {sanctum 
oleum rhrismatis), ami if bisliojis might anoint, 
answer.s in the affirmative; the oil blessed by the 
hisho[) may be applied iiy any Chri.stian if nece.s.sary, 
hut it cannot be apjilied to penitents, because it is 
of the nature of a sacrament.® 


Some eighty or more years later C*Hsariu 8 , bishop of Arles 
(t 642), says ill one of his sermons : ‘Whenever any sickness 
comes, let the sick man receive the body and blocxi of Christ 
ami then anoint his body,’ and the promise made by St. James 
will be fulfilled. 10 And in another sermon he saj’s that it is 
better than nmgic uses to go to the Chimfii and receive the 
body and blood of Christ, and faithfully and copiously to anoint 
(periluguereiit) oneself and one’s own with blessed oil, and to 
receive not only healing of the body, but also remission of sins, 
as James the apostle says.H 

Here then, in the beginning of the 6th cent., it 
is contemplated that the.^ick man should ordinarily 
anoint bini.self, though the oil has previously been 
consecrated. 

From the 6th cent, onwards Ave read of the ‘oil 
of the cross’in healing. This was oil touched by 
a relic of the true cross, and wa.s considered to be 
especially elficacious.^® 

Among the Easterns we find the use of oil for 
the sick to be almost universal. 

(d) Armenians in practice anoint only sick 
priests, not deacons or lay ])eo])le. 

The hutruction in the Christian Faith, by Chosrov, says that 
the unction is for the healing of the body and the forgiveness 
of lighter sins; the apostles sometimes laid hands on the sick, 
and sometimes anointed ; unction is not essential, but prayer 
is, and, if necessarv, this sacrament may be administered with¬ 
out the anointing of oil.IS 

The earliest mention among the Armenians of 
unction as a luenaration for death is c. a.d. 800; 
and no rite for tlie anointing of the sick is found 
in any ancient euchologion or mashtotzA* The old 
Armenian office for the visitation of the sick con¬ 
sists of prayers and communion.^® Denzinger 
mentions an Armenian custom of anointing the 
faithful (not only the .sick) on Maundv Thursday 
with butter (not oil), blessed by the bi.siiop.^" 

{e) East Syrians {Nestorians ).—In the 'fakhsd, 
or Mis.sal, it is directed that the holy oil of 
baptism is not to be used for consecrating churches 
or for anointing the sick ; for unction of the sick 


1 The Lausiac Hist, of Palladius, cd. 0. Butler (TS vi, 1, 2), 
Cambridge. 1898-1904, § 12 (ii. 36 f.). 

•4 § l.S(ii. 47ff.). 3 § 86 (li. 100 ff.). 

4 UK vi. 20, 29. 

® Ih. li. 4. F. E. Brightman gives other instance* in JThSt 
1 . [19001260. 

6 Kncycl. Ep. 6. 7 /n JHatt. horn, xxxii. ft 6. 

8 See § a (/) below ; several other instances are given by 
W. E. Scudamore in DCA ii. 1454 f. 

9 Ep. ad Decent. 8 (a.d. 416), The authenticity of this letter 
has been questioned, but without much probability. As lace as 
the beginning of the 8th cent. Bede, in his Exposition o/ the 
Epistle of St. James, says, on Innocent’s authority, that laymen 
may anoint theimselves. 

Serin. ‘266, 5 3, col. 437, in the appendix to vol. v. of the 
Benedictine ed. of Augustine (also PL xxxix. 2238). 

n Serin. 279, § 5, Ben. ed., col. 465 (also PL xxxix. 2273). 

^2 For thi.s and similar oils see DCA ii. 1463. 

13 T E. Dowling, The Armenian Church, London, 1910, p. 186 f. 

1* Ih. 

It is given in F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, p. 114 ff. 

i. 190. 

17 Syriac text (Urrni, 1890), p, 147. This part has not been 
translated into English. 
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a sin^^le collect is appointed, and is to be .''aid by 
the priest when l»e blesses the oil.^ In this Cliiirch 
hnana (lit. ‘ inercy ’), dust from the tombs of the 
martyrs, is mixed with oil and water and applied 
to the sick person.^ In the ordination of presbyters 
prayer is ollered that ‘ they may lay their hands 
on the sick and they may be healed.’ ^ 

{f) The Copts have an office of the * holy oil’ 
which they call ‘the lamp’ {(pay 6s)'C imi)Osition 
of hands is included in it, and seven presbyters 
officiate. The Greek Orthodox also have a direction 
to anoint the sick with ‘ the holy oil from the 
lamp.’ ® 

ig) The West Syrians {Jacobites) also have an 
office for blessinj^ ‘ the oil of catechumens, which 
is also the oil of the sick.’* 

(A) The Orthodox. —Here seven priests, if they 
can be had, administer the oil. The Russian 
Longer Catechism says ’ that unction with oil is 
a sacrament, in which, while the body is anointed 
with oil, (bid’s grace is invoked on the sick to 
heal him of spiritual and bodily infirmities ; and 
it then quotes Mk 6'^, ,Ia 5’'*'-. 

(t) Unction of the sick in England. —Theodore, 
archbishop of (Canterbury, in his Capitulare (A.D. 
G80), says that Greeks allowed presbyters, if 
necessary, to make the exorcized oil and chrism 
for the sick, but Romans confined the consecration 
of it to the bishop.® The Excerptiones of Egliert, 
archbishop of York (A.D. 73*2-766),® say that the 
sick are to be anointed wdth oil hallowed by bishops 
{sacerdotihus), and that the presbyter is to have 
the eiicharist always ready, that the sick may not 
die witliout communion.Ring Edgar’s Caiwns 
(A.D. 960) order every priest to have unction for 
the sick." 

/f^lfric ’8 Canons (c. a.d. 1000) direct the priest to ‘have 
hallowed oil apart for children [c#. for conflrtnationj, and apart 
for sick men, and always to anoint the sick in bed. Some sicik 
men are fearful, so tliat they will not consent to be anointed’ 
(they feared that unction would kill them]. If a man is 
anointed and recovers, and then once more falls sick, he can 
again recei\ e unction ; it is not an ordinat' >n, but in it is heal¬ 
ing and forgiveness.^3 

The form of blcs.sing the oil is given in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, andihishop of Yoi k, 

It I'rays that it may be to every one who touches it for 
protection of mind and body, for the driving aw'ay of all pains 
and all infirmities, and every sickness of body ; and refers to 
the anointinjj of priests, kings, projjhets, and martyrs.^** 

The form in t he pre.sent lioman Pontifical is nearly 
the same. 

In tlie later in.stances we see the restriction of 
the administration of the oil to a priest, d’his 
led to the practice of extreme unction, and then 
untttion was made to precede the last communion. 
Tlie anointing of the sick was retained in the 
Kirst Pray(!r-Book of Edward VI. (1549), and was 
on the forehead, and explicitly for the liealing of 
both soul and body. It was omitted in the Second 
Pray(‘r-Book (1552), but restored by the Non-juror.s. 

3. Extreme unction.—When the anointing of 

1 Syriac text (IJrmi, 1890), p. 98. 

2 The directions are given in Denzinger, ii. 517 f. 

3 lb. ii. ‘236. Ih. ii. 484. 

5J. (loar, Knrhohnjion, Paris, 1647, p. 436 (2nd ed. Venice, 

1730 ); see also § a (c) above. 

tt Given in Denzinger, ii. 651. We may contrast the direction 
among the Hast Syrians Loven in § 2 (c) above. 

7 R. W. Black more, 'rhe Doctrine of the Russian Church, 
Aberdeen, 184.'), pp. 97, 239. 

8 § .‘V); R. Mart^ine, De Antiquis Eccirsicp. Ritibus'^, Antwerp, 
1736-38, I. vii. 3, §7; D. d’Achery, .S'/n’ci7c(/mm, Paris, 1723, i. 
487. Por Bede see § a (c) above. 

9 But tbev arc probal>ly later than Egbert; see BCD ii. 61>'. 

10 D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britannioe et Uibemice, Lon¬ 
don, 1737, i. 103. 

n W, Maskcll, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesux Anghcance, 
Ixjndori, 1816-47, i. p. ccxxiv. 

1'2 There was an archbishop of Canterbury, and one of York 
of this name, nearly contemporary, and a homilisl who was 
perhaps different from both. 

13 Maskell, i. pp. cexxv, ccxxxiii. 

14 The rontifical of Egbert, ed. W. Greenwell (Surtees Society), 
Durham, 1853, p. 120. 
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the hick came to be looked upon [uincijially as a 
preparation for death, it received tliis name, which 
pro]»erly mean.s ‘ the last of the unctions ’ but was 
popularly understood to mean unction admini¬ 
stered to those in extrenus ; it was no longer, 
unless in exceptional cases, for the healing of t he 
body, but was for spiritual benelit only. The 
name is not found before the end of the 12tli cent. ; 
it appear.s lirst in Peter Lombard;^ after that it 
became common. But the idea itself is found in 
the 10th cent., in /Elfric.^ 

We lind frequent directions on the subject in 
the Middle Ages. 'The Synod of P.xeter under 
Bishoi) Quivil (held in 1267) says that extreme 
unction is for the healing of the body and for 
forgivene.ss of sins; it is not the huist vnmerable 
of the .sacraments, and no money is to be exacted 
for it; the clergy are not to ab.sent themselves 
from their parislies excejit of necessity, lest any 
die without confession, viaticum, and extreme 
unction ; some ignorant persons refuse to receive 
this last-mentioned rite, and the. (dergy are to 
ireach about it.® 'I’he Synod of Worcester under 
bshop Woodloke (held c. 1308) has the same 
directions, except about the money.^ And in 
Scotland we liiul similar rules in the 13th century. 
Every sick person over 14 years of age in danger 
of death should receive extreme unction, and no 
fee is to be charged. It may be repeated if 
necessary, and no restriction is laid down on this 
point.® 

Aquinas Bo.alH at length with extreme unction in the supple¬ 
ment to his Stirnina Thcologica, written between 1265 ami 1271. 
lie says® that it is a sacrament because it avails for the re* 
niission of sins, whereas the oil of catechumens [administered 
before baptism] does not do so. This sacrament was instituted 
by Christ Himself, though He promulgated it through the 
apostles; some, however, think that He left it to the apostles 
to institute.7 Olive oil is the convenient ‘ matter,’ os in Ja 5'4f., 
and it is to be first consecrated by the bisho}), as in all other 
unctions.^ Extreme unction mvist have a ‘ form,’as all other 
sacrainents of the new law have ; this form is a prayer, as in 
St. James, but the intention of the minister is expressed in the 
words ‘ By this holy unction,’ etc..® Acpiinas proceeds to deal 
with the theological significance of the rite. It avails for the 
remission of sins, as St. James says, and also for the healing of 
the body, ju.stas immersion in baplism cleanses the soul through 
the cleansing of the body.l® It does not impress ‘ character,’ 
like ordination or confirmatioii, seeing that it may be repeated.D 
Aquinas then deals with the minister of extreme unction. It 
cannot be conferred by a layman, like baptism, as it is not 
80 ne<'e8sary, nor yet by deacons, for St. James speaks of 
‘presbyters’; but the administration is not confined to bishops 
alone. 1'.^ With regard to the recipients of extreme unction, 
Atpiinas remarks that it is not for those who are in health, nor 
for all the sick, but only for those who are near death. It is 
the last remedy which the Church can confer. It i.s not for 
madmen, unless in lucid intervals, nor for young (diildren, as 
it is a remedy for actual sin, not for the relics of original sin, 
unless indeed these are strengthened in some way by actual 
sin. Only certain portions of the body, not the whole, are to 
be anointe<l, the mutilated being anointed on that i)art wbi(;h 
is nearest to the lost limb.13 Further, extreme unctiorj can be 
repeated without injury, but not in the same illness.14 Else¬ 
where Aquinas says that hy it men are prepared for worthy 
communioti fi.e. the viaticum] ; it is inferior to baptism and the 
emdiarist, and is not of necessity, but is for progress in the 
Chri.stian life. 

Maskell gives the rite of extreme unction from 
the Sarum Manual (his copy is dated 1543) ; 

After a prayer referring to Ja 5*6 and asking for restoration 
to health (‘Hai..Li pristinw resLituere’), the priest anoints th« 
eyes, ears, lips, nostrils, hands (the laity on the palms, the 
priests on the outside, as they had already been anointed on 
the palms at ordination), *7 the feet, and the back, or in the caae 

I Sent. IV. ii. 1. ^ee § 2 (i) above. 

3 Cap. 6; Wilkins, Cone. ii. 134 f. 

4 Wilkins, ii. 294 f. 

5 Ecclesice. Scoticance Statuta, ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyne 
Club), Edinburgh, 1866, ii. 34, 58. 

® Qu. xxix., art. 1. ^ Art. 3. 

H Art. 4-6. 

® Art. 7-9 ; see below for the ‘ form. 

10 c^n. XXX., art. 1 f. " Art. 3. 

12 Qu. xxxi. Qn. xxxii. 

14 (^u. xxxiii. i'"' in. (pi. Ixv., art. 8. 

16 Monumenta, i. 83. The Rituale Rouianum has almost th« 
same directions (ed. G. Catalani, I’udua, 1760, i. 332 ff.). 

17 See § 4 l)elow. 
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of a female the front. At each anointing ho prays for forgivi 
ne88 in these words: ‘By this unction and His most tendt 
mercy, may the Lord forgive theo whatsoever thou hast don 
amiss through sight ’ (hearing, etc.). A psalm is said hetwee 
each anointing, and after the unctions a ble.s.sjng is given 
referring to pur ideation of mind and body. Then follows t 

f trayer which has 8i)ecial reference to the sick man’s approach 
ng death, but this is not in the Hancirr M8 quoted in Maskell 
note, and secuns to he later than the rest. The sick man i 
then cottimunicated if he is capable of retaining what h 
swallows; oiherwise he is assured that spiritual cotmnunio 
suffices, and the well-known w'ords are quoted : ‘Tantum cred 
et manducasti.’1 In the Pontifical of Magdalen College, prob 
ably of flert'ford or Canterbury and of the r^Jth cent., the firsi 
prayer rneiitioned aliove ends differently; here there is otil; 
one unction, in which tlie references to tlie various senses ar 
comhine(l.2 In this Pontifical two different pra>ers follow th' 
blessing, referring to the forgiveness of sins. 

Only one priest is mentioned in the Sarint 
Manual as administering nnction, }>ut \\\'ilte: 
Kaynold, arehbisliop of Canterltury (IdI3-^17) 
sjie/iks of sarerdotes in tlie plural ; and W 


(a) At the conseer/ition—or, as it was originally 
called, the ordination—of a bishop unction is not 
80 ancient as the laying on of the hand, or as tlie 
custom of nutting the nook of the gospels on the 
elect’s heau. But it is found at Koine in the 5th 
century. 

Leo tlie Great says ; ‘ Now there is a nobler rank of Ivevites 
[deacons), there are elders [presbyters] of greater dignity, and 
priests [bishops] of holier anointing [‘sacratior est unctio sacer- 
dotuiii 1 Klsewhert* he says that ‘ it is not the prero',;ative 
of earthly origin wliich obtains the nnction, hut the cou(i(‘s('en- 
sion of divine grace which creates the bishop,’and that ‘ the 
unction of the Holy Spirit consecrates priests.’It is just 
possi))Ie, but not likely, that the unction here is only meta¬ 
phorical. 

In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great refers to this 
nnction of the bishop;^ and it is found also in 
(danl, but not in ‘Africa,’ and perhaps not in 
Spain.® In EqberVa Pontifical, or the Sth cent., 
both head and liands were anointe<l and this 


J.yndwood glo.sses this by saying ‘ two at lea.st 
except in case of neces.sity.’* Kaynold says tha 
all over fourteen years of age should receive 
e.xtreme unction and also that it can he repeate<‘ 
only if a year has elajised.® 
d’he oil was consecrat ed on Maundy Thursday 
and this was tlie case also at Itonie,'^ liy a consti¬ 
tution of J. Peekham, archbishop of Canterbury 
(I‘J78~94), any unused (dl was burnt.® 

I'lie Council of Trent says that extreme unction 
was instituted by our Lord as a sacrament of the 
NT, outlined (insinuatum) by St. Mark, and com¬ 
mended to the faithful and promulgated by St. 
James. The ‘matter’ is oil bles.sed by a bisboii, 
for the unction rejiresents the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and the ‘form’ is ‘By this unction,’ etc.*' 
Tlie etiect is primarily forgiveness and strengtlien- 
ing ()f the soul, and occasionally restoration of 
bodily health ; the ministers are bishops and 
presbyters. Extreme unction is to be used for 
tliose who appear to be dying ; if they recover and 
then again fall ill, it may be repeated.*® See also 
art. Extreme Unction.** 

4 . Unction at ordination.—The idea of anoint¬ 
ing at ordination is con.secration to God and 
endowment with His gifts. The cu.stom is derived 
from the OT, where kings, high priests, priests, 
and prophets are anointed. 

In Ex 297, Lv 812, Moses anoints Aaron, whose anointing Is 
also mentioned in Ps 1332, Sir 45>3. In Ex 28-n ‘2021 3030 ^ l.v 
10'7, Aaron’s sons are anointed as priests; in Lv 21i<i, Nu 
high priests in general receive unction. In I K Hazael’ 
Jehu, and Elisha are anointed. The unction of proi)het 8 in 
Ps 10613, Is (JH, is perhaps metaphorical. The anointing was 
with olive oil and spices in Ex 30 ‘ 2 i>ir.. 

The same conception is found in the name ‘ the Christ,' ‘ the 
Messiah’ (‘the Anointed One’), as in Lk 418 , which quotes 
Is (5H, in Ac which quotes Ps 22, in Ac lO^S, and in lie 1 » 
which quotes Ps 45? ; cf. also Dn 924. ’ 

But, while in Eastern ordinals we frequently read 
of anointing in a metaphorical sen.se, the actual 
unction at ordination was confined to the West, 


1 ‘Only believe, and thou hast eaten.’ The saying is from 
Augustine, in Johann, tract, xxv. 12 (on Jn 62»t)^ "crede et 
manducaHti'; but he is not speaking specially of spiritual 
communion. 

2 Ed. H. A. Wilson (H. Bradshaw Soc., xxxix,), London, 


* Prommiale sen ConHtitattones Anglice, Oxford, 1079, bk. i. 
tit. 0, ‘ Cum magna reverentia.’ 

7. 

8 lb., tit. 0, ‘Cum saoris.’ 


7 E. G. C. F. Atchle^', Ordo Romanus Primm (Library of 
Liturgiology and Ecclesiology), London, 1905, p. 97. 

» Masked, i. p. ccxi. » Ct. Aquinas above. 

Canones et Decreta, sess. xiv., ‘de Socr. Poen. et Extr. 
Unct.,’ 1-3. 


The 8iib)ect of unction of the sick is treated very fully by 
F. W. Pullet (The Anointing of the Sick, Ivondon, 1904), but the 
present writer had not the advantage of having seen that book 
before compiling this article. Puller gives at length the evi¬ 
dence of which only an outiino is here attempted. He is speci¬ 
ally concerned to refute the later teaching about Extreme 
Unction and to advocate what he argues to be a more primitive 
use. His argument is greatly strengthened bv R. H. Connolly's 
investigations as to the ' so-called Egyptian Church Order '; see 
f I (c) above. 


was the ca.<'e at Kome also.'* In Fuigland the 
bisliop’.s head was twice anointed, first with chri.sni 
mixed with oil, then (just before the unction of 
the hands) with chrism only; on each occasion 
was said ; 

• May thy head be anointed and hallowed with celestial bless¬ 
ing in the pontifical order, through the unction of holy clirism 
and oil and our blessing, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.’ 8 

(5) Unction at the ordination of a presbyter was 
not the custom of the eiirlier Koman Church, as 
Pope Nicholas I. exjilicitly states in 864.® It is not 
in the Leonine Sacramentary nor in some MJSS of 
the Gregorian ; *® but it became general in tlie 
West after the 9tli cent., and was introduced at 
Korno. Amalarius of Metz (f 837) says that in 
iaul the presbyter’s hands were anointed at 
u’dination by the bishop.** In Egbert's Pontifical 
he presbyter’s head was also anointed,*“ but this 
eeins soon to have been dropped. 

{c) Unction of the hands at the ordination of 
leacons seems to have been a peculiarity of the 
’eltic and Anglo-Saxon rites; it is mentioned in 
iildas’s Epistle^* (c. a.D. 560) and in Egbert's 
^ontificalM 

In all these cases the unction of the hands was 
•n the palms.*® 

5» Unction at the coronation of king^s.—The 

dea of this unction was the same as that of the 
nctioD at ordination. It is taken from the OT. 

In 1 S 9^8 iQl i(]i.3 Hamuel anoints Saul and Havid ; in 2 S 24 
len of Judah anoint liavid (go metaphorically Ps’so-'i); In 
K pM. ^ Zadok and Nathan anoint Solomon, Zadok applying 
he oil; in 1 K I9>3f- Ellijah anoints Hazael and Jehu; in 2 K 
H2 ‘they mode [Joash] king and anointed him.' Hence coined 
he phrase the Lord’s Anointed' in 1 8 16^ and elsewhere, also 
n La 420 , and even of Cyrus in Is 46* ; and in Jothom’g parable, 
g 98 , the trees ' anoint a king over them.' 

This unction is first mentioned os a Christian 
mstom in the Acts of the sixth Council of Toledo*® 
A.D. 638). The Visigoth kings in Spain were 
nointed at their inauguration. We read of 
notion at that of King Wamba in 672. *7 And in 
1 Senn. lix. 7 (de Pass. Dorn. vlii.). 

2 / 6 . iii, 1 (on the anniversary of his consecration). 

* Jb. iv. 1. 

* Jn /. Reg. ch. 10, quoted by J. Morinus, Commentarius de 
tacris Kcclesioe OrdinationilAis, Paris, 1655, iv. vi. 2. 5 2. 

3 Morinus, § 1. 

® Ed. Greenwell, p. 3; Martfene, vol. ii. col. 101. 

7 Morinus, § 2. 8 Maskell, lii. 263, 269. 

» E. Ilak-h, in DCA ii. 1514b 

Eld. H. A. Wilson, p. 6. This also applies to the consecra- 
lon of bishops (W^ilson, p. 6). 

De Keel. Off. ii. 13. 12 Greenwell, p. 24. 

§ 106 ; see art. Ordination (Christian), vol. ix. p. 643b. 

*4 Ed. Greenwell, p. 21; Mart6ne, vol. ii. col. 100 ; see also 
ols. 110, 179. 

13 See 5 3 above. 

^ J. D. Mansi, Sacroruvt Conciliomm nova et atnplissima 
’ollectio, Florence and Venice, 1758-98, x. 659-674. On the 
hole subject of the inauguration of kings see R. M. Woolley, 
oronation Rites, Cambridge, 1916. The ‘cornu illud de quo 
■eges unguebantur' of the Pilgrimage of * Kiheria' (‘Silvia’) 
Jers, not to Christian practice, but to a supposed relic of OT 
mes (Duchesne, Christian Worship^, p. 610). 

17 Woolley, pp. 88, 120. 
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France Pippin, father of Charlemagne, ^as anointed 
in 750.^ but in these cases there is no mention of 
crowning, and the anointing was the central feature 
of the rite.^ On the other hand, the emperors 
who were crowned for many centuries at Con¬ 
stantinople—for no emperor was crowned at Rome 
before Charlemagne — appear not to have been 
anointed before the 9th cent, (when Basil the 
Macedonian [867-889] is thought to have received 
unction),* or, as some believe, not before the 12th 
or 13th cent. ;* in the latter case the earlier refer¬ 
ences are meta))horical only. In the Greek rite of 
coronation as fully developed, and hence in the 
Russian rite wliich is derived from it, unction is a 
prominent feature.® It is uncertain if Charlemagne 
was anointed as Roman emperor * It will thus be 
seen that unction at the inauguration of kinp is 
earlier than at that of emperors. Both England 
and Prance claimed to have a miraculous chrism 
sent down from heaven for the purpose."^ 

The Abyssinians have the custom of unction at 
the coronation of the Negus; it is probable that 
this is not derived from European practice, but is 
dir(;ctly deduced from Holy Scripture.® 

The coronation service for an English king 
found in Egbert's Pontifical is the most ancient of 
those extant; it is printed by Alartfene* and 
Maskell,’^ and the latter gives in his notes a colla¬ 
tion of the same service in the Leojric Missal. In 
I'lgbert the king is anointed once only, on the 
head, one of the bishops (‘unus ex pontificibus’) 
H^lying the prayer, and the others anointing him. 
There is here no coronation of a queen-consort, 
though we find one later (with unction), in the 10th 
century.“ There was more than one recension of 
Egbert’s oflice ; that called the Liber RegalU, 
which probably dates from the time of E«lward II., 
remained almost unchanged till the coronation of 
James II.^* In the service in the Sariim Ponti- 
filial given by MaskelP* the king’s hands, head, 
breast, shoulder-blades, and ellK)ws (‘ambae corn- 
pages brachiorum’) are anointed.The custom 
of anointing has been retained in England ever 
since the Reformation, at the coronation of a 
king, of a queen-regnant, and of a queen-consort. 
Notices of unction at the coronation of James I. 
and his queen, of Charles I., Charles il., James ii., 
William and Mary, and Victoria may be found in 
Hierurgia A jiglicanaA^ At the coronation of George 
V. the King was anointed thrice in the form of a 
cross (four Knights of the Garter holding over him 
a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold): hrst on the 
crown of the head, then on the breast, then on the 
palms of both hands.Charles I. was anointed 
first on the palms of the hands, then (after a 
prayer) on the breast, then between the shoulders, 
then ‘ on the boughs of both arms,’ then on the 
crown of the head ; this followed the more ancient 
custom. The English coronation rite is the only 
remaining oflice in Christendom where the full 
rites of the anointing and all the details of solemn 
investiture are still extant.*® The chrism was, 
before the coronation, consecrated by the Dean of 
Westminster if a bishop, otherwise by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ; but in the ca.se of William 


I Woolley, p. 34. 2 n, p. 107, 3 Ib. p. 179. 

4 F. K. Brijjhtnmn, in JThSt ii. [1001] 383 ff. 

8 Woolley, pp. 25, 29, 177. 

3 See the discu.MHion in Woolley, pp. 40, 109. 

7 Jh. pp. 73, 103. ® lb. pp. 30, ISO. 9 ii. 10, ord. 1. 

10 iil. 74. It may also be seen in the Surtees Soc. (ed, W. 
Qreenwcll) p. 101. Some think that it is later thaFi Kjfbcrt. 

II Woolley, p. 66. , ^ ^ v , 

18 iii. 3. In his notes Masked refers to earlier authorities also. 

18 New ^ed^.^’revised by V. SUley, London, 1902-04, li. 118, 
121-124 283f 

16 D. ’Maoleane, The Great Solemnity of the Coronation^, 

London, 1911, p. SO. In this work the full office is given with 
elaborate notes. . 

17 Ib. p. 328. P- 81*- 


and Mary the oil was blessed in the coronation 
service itself; this addition to the latter was 
dropped from the time of Anne.* 

In V ranee NapolcH»n I. was anointed on head and 
hands at his coronation ; and his consort Josephine 
likewise.^ 

In Scotland unction was first allowed at a king’s 
inauguration in 1329.® After the Reformation 
there were four Scottish coronations: .lames VI. 
was crowned in 1567, when one year old ; hi.s 
consort, Anne of Denmark, was crowned in 1590; 
Charles l, was crowned as King of Scotland in 
1633, Charles ll. in 1651 ; at the first three corona¬ 
tions unction was used, but not at the last.'* 

On the continent of Europe we find anointing 
r(‘tained at coronations in the reformed rite at 
Prague in 1619, in Prussia in 1701, in Denmark 
from 1559 to 1840, in Sweden from 1675 till our 
own day, and in Norway in modern times. ^ 

6. Unction at the consecration of churches, etc. 
—This also is taken from the O T. 

Jacob anoinle<i the stone in (in 28*^, and S. R. Driver 
remarks that this was a very coiuinon idea iiinDiii,' primitive 
peoples.® The tabernacle was anointed in Ex 3 (1'-® 4()(', Ev 8^®, 
Nu 7k In Is 57® we read of the i>ouring of a drink-otlering to 
the ‘smooth stones of the valley.' 

From an early date churches and altars were 
consecrated with chrism. 

We read of this in Caul at the councils of Agde or Agatha 7 and 
Epaon,® in the Canon.s of Egbert of York,*^ in liis Pou ti in 

Isidore of Seville, n Rabamis Maurus (t a.d. 815), the disthple of 
Alcuin,!''^ and Walafrid Strabo (1 a.d. 849).'® In llie Sarum 
Pontiji^'.al '4 twelve places in the church and the altar arc 
anointed with chrism ; holy water is also used. But neither 
oil nor chrism was used in reconciling a desecrated church. 18 

We find the same custom in the East. In 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopngite (c. A.D. 500?) the 
altar is consecrated with unguent (gepep).*® The 
West Syrians (Jacobites) u.se chrism in consecrat¬ 
ing altars,*^ as also do the Greeks.*® Prom the 8th 
cent, we read of the Armenian.s consecrating 
churches with unguent,*® even in the ease of the 
rededication of a desecrated church.^ Among the 
East Syrians (Nestorians) the consecration of a 
church is called syclmidha (‘ laying on of the hand ’) 
and is of two kinds, with and without oil ; the 
former is for new or rebuilt churches, or for rededi¬ 
cating a church which has been desecrated owing 
to some very grave cause, and must be performed 
by a bishop ; the latter is intended for use after 
minor accidents or breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law, and may be performed by priests commissioned 
by the bishop. In the former each w'all and the 
altar and the outer lintel of the sanctuary door 
towards the nave are signed with the oil in the 
form of a cross.** 

In the Sarum Manxuil of 1543 hells also are dedicated with 
oil and chrism,2*7 and, at a much earlier date, in Egberte Ponti¬ 
fical.'^ Similarly the Armenians dedicate with chrism the 
semantron—a wooden board struck by a mallet, and much used 
by Eastern Christiana to call the people to church. 24 The 
Armenians also solemnly dedicjite a cross, even for private use, 
with unguent.In Dunetan’s Pontifical the chalice is anointed 
when it is dedicated.‘26 


1 Woolley, pp. 80, 86. * Ib. p. 107. 

8 Ib. p. 137, ^ Ib. pp. 80, 138 f. 

8 Ib. pp. 143-166. 

6 The Book of Genesis (Westminster Com.), London, 1904, 
p. 207. 

7 Can. 14 (a.d. 606). 6 Can. 26 (a.d. 617). 

0 Can. 51 (a.d. 732-766). Martbne, ii, 18, ord. 2. 

n Ad Le.udef. 10. *'2 I>e Inst. Cier. ii. 46. 

13 l)t Beh. Eccl. 9. *4 Maskcll, i. 103, 186 fT. 

15 Ib. iii. 308 ff. *® Pier. Perl. iv. 12. 

17 E, Kenaudot, Litnrgiarum Orientalium Collection, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, 1847, ii. 57. 

16 Doar, Euc/iolo(/ion, pp. 837 f., 842. 

19 Conyheare, Bit. Ann. p. 6. ‘20 Ib. p. 33. 

21 A, J’. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the East, 


p. .303 f, 

22 Maskell, 1. 158 f. ^ E<i. Greenwell, p. 118 

24 Con\ heare, p. 39; see also Maclean-Browne, pp. 210, 213, 251. 

25 (>)?iybeare, pp. 46, 61. 

26 Mart6ne, il. 13, ord. 4. For further details aa to unction at. 
the consecration of churches and altars see art. Conskcration, 
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In Eni^land tlie Caroline divines used oil in 
consecrating churcdies. The Furitansobjected that 
‘ they shew us that the ciiurcli, by the bishoji’s 
anointing some stones thereof with oil, anti 
sprinkling others with water, and using from tlie 
Roman pontilical some more prayers, some more 
ceremonies ujion it, becomes a ground more holy.’^ 
7, Unction of a dead body.—From the first the 
Christians prepared the body for burial either by 
embalming or with spices and unguents {/j.opa) 
this was in contrast to the Roman custom of 
cremation. References to tlie Christian u-sages in 
this respect are found in Tertullian,® Clement of 
Alexanaria,^ Minucius Felix® (early 3rd cent.?), 
and i/i the Acta of Tarachus, a martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution (A.D. 304).® 

As an ecclesiastical act we find it, in the East, 
in pseudo Dionysius the Areopagite; the hierarch 
[bisho])] and the rest salute the dead body, and the 
hienuch pours oil on the departed, just as before 
bapti.sm the candidates are anointed with the oil 
of the sacred chrism.'^ In (Joar’s Kuchologion we 
read of a corpse being anointed just lieforc burial 
with oil from churcli lamps, or of a cinder from 
the till!rihie being jilaced on it.® This custom is 
also found in tlie books of the East Syrians 
(Nestorians) and of the Armeniana, where clergy 
anoint the departed, the Armenians calling it a 
sacrament;" but in practice, while in the case of 
a departed dignitary the East Syrians retain the 
solemn tinal kiss of peace, they do not eppear to use 
unction.The office used by the Armenians for 
the f)urj)()se may bo seen in Donzinger.In the 
West, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, says 
that dead monks were carried to church and 
anointed on the breast with chrism before the 
mass. 

LiTKiiATCRK.—This iH ^rjvcn in the footnoteH. 

A. J. 

UNDER WORLD. —i. Origin of the belief.— 

The wide-sjuead conception of an under world in 
religion and myth is generally, though not invari¬ 
ably, asso(!iatecl with the dead. An under world 
of the dea<l is not the only concej)tion of their 
dweiling-jilace : spirits may lurk about the place 
of burial or among the abodes of the living ; 

they may dwell in distant regions or islands, or 
they may ascend to a place in the sky. Tliese 
conceptions tuny be held simultaneously, (‘specially 
w/»ere differences of rank or ideas of retribution 
suggest separate places for different clas.ses of soufs. 
They are also connected, esj)ecially in tiie lower 
culture, with the idea that man has ,s(W{*raI .souls 
whi(;li after death separate and abide in different 
localities. They may also result from the mingling 
of (lilfcrent tribal or racial beliefs.** We do not 
know what ideas the earliest men had regarding 
the dead, or liow soon the belief in a spirit or 
soul, apart from the body, was entertaineii. But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had brought about some difference between the 
dead and tlie living, it is doubtful if tlie dead were 
ever regarded as absolutely e.xtiuct and cut off 
from all life and action. Tlie wide-spread and 
early custom of burial, the practice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and tlie feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest tlie contrary. It is not 
iuiprobable, therefore, that the dead man was re- 

1 Hie-nirgia Anqlicana, new ed.. ii. 237 

2 Lk '235«. 

3 Apol. 42, de. Idol. 11; and, for cnibaltninsr, de Res. Cam.'ll 

* ii. 8(62J. 5 Oefamu., 12. 

® 5 < ; T. Rninart, Acta primorum rnartyriim'^, ed. R. Massuet 
Amsterdam, 1713, p. 436. ’ 

7 Uier. Heel. vii. 8 . 8 p. 53 ^^ 

9 penzinjfer, i. 190. 10 Maclc-an-Browne, p. 2S7. 

1*11. 523 f. 

12 Capitulare, § 116 (a.d. 668 ) ; see also d’Achery, i. 400. 

13 On these varyinjr conceptiona see artt. Blk8t, Abodb op tiir • 

StATK OP THK DkaD. ’ ( 


garded as passing some kind of existence in the 
grave. The grave was his house, and it was this 
idea perhaps that led to the custom of making very 
elaborate tombs for the dead, of which the 
chambered harrow’ forms an example. That the 
dead lived on in the grave, while their return 
among the living was feared, is also suggested by 
the belief that they could come from it in the body 
—in which w’e find the root of the vampire belief ^ 
—and by the customs of heaping a mound of earth 
or placing heavy stones on tlie grave, and binding 
the dead with cords." Many folk-traditions re¬ 
present the dead as coming in the body from the 
grave,* and the idea of their still living in the 
grave or barrow is seen clearly in early Scandi¬ 
navian tradition. Thus the grave was in itself a 
small under world. This was more enijihasized 
where several persons were buried in one tumulus 
or grave, or where the separate graves of members 
of one family or clan lay side by side. The grave 
or graves as a subterranean dwelling-place easily 
jai.s.sed over into the concejition of a hollow regdon 
under tlie earth, an under world where the dead 
lived. At whatever time the conception of the 
soul, spirit, or shade aro.se, it did not alter this 
belief. The spirit might come and go from the 
grave or inhabit with other shades the larger 
under world. 

The formation of a belief in an under world was 
also aided by observed phenomena. The sun 
.seemed to ri.se out of the earth or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west. \Vhat 
then more natural than to suppose that during the 
night it passed through some underground region, 
to emerge again in the morning ? Tliis under w’orld 
(sometimes thought of as licneath (he sea into 
which the .sun seems to sink) through which the 
.sun passed was then associated with the abode of 
the dead, and in many descriptions of the latter 
we are expre-ssly told that, when it is niglit here, 
it is day there, and vice versa. Hence, too, the 
entrance to the abode of the dead is not always 
near at hand, but far off, usually towards the suii- 
H<‘t, and tlieir dw’elling-place is reached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under w'orld W’as not 
visited by the sun. Being under tlie earth, it was 
a dark and gloomy place, and this was accentuated 
by th(! fact that tho.se who inhabited it were shades 
or shadows. Here, too, we may see another con¬ 
ception leading to the idea of another world. The 
eyes of the dead were closed ; they were in dark¬ 
ness. Their sliades were faint replicas of living 
beings, seen only in dreams and darkne.ss. Where 
could such have their alaxlo ? The grave was a 
dark, hollow place, and men knew also that caves 
leading into the interi(.)r of earth grew darker as 
the entrance was farther left behind. There must 
then be a dark, liollow place within the earth, fit 
abode for those now shut off from light. 

Thus the under world may be a shaxiowy, un¬ 
desirable phw;e, or, again, it may be a reflexion of 
the upper world, now light, now dark, as the sun 
visits or leaves it. 

2 . The under world in ancient religions.— It is 

surprising that cultured races in the past hardly 
abandoned the belief in a gloomy under world. 
The Babylonians called this region Aralu, and it 
was conceived as a vast underground dwelling, as 
‘the land without return,’ the dark abode of all 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance in the 
w'est, the region of sunset. The sombre goddess 
Eresh-Kigal and the terrible god Nergal ruled 
over it. Seven w'alls, pierced by as many gates, 

* See art. Vaxpikb. 

2 por many examples see J. G. Frazer, ‘ On Certain B\iria' 
Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul 

XV. [1886] 64-104. 

3 J. A. MacCulloch, CF, p. 102 f. 
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surrounded this place of terror, where ‘ dust lay 
thick on door and bolt,’ where the shades dwelt 
with dust for their food, in darkness and gloom, 
among terrible evil spirits and demons. All these 
ideas are vividly set forth in the story of the 
descent of Istar to Hades. How far other con¬ 
ceptions of a better region or of retribution were 
held by^ the Babylonians need not be discussed 
here. Gloomy as was the fate of the dead in 
Aralu, there was a worse fate, viz. where burial 
rites had not been performed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed by gnawing hunger and feeding 
on ofial.^ 

The older Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and tlie strong desire to ue buried in the family 
grave or by the side of relatives suggests that 
8 iieol or Hades, like the under world elsevvhere, 
was ‘originally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan or nation.’^ The shades 
[r^phCtlm) dwelt in the under world, outside the 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each other 
according to their state on earth, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence. The state of the 
shades in Sheol is seen from such passages as Bs 
115^7^ Job 7^* lU-i'-, Is Ezk While the 

later belief was generally dill’erent from this, it 
still kept the idea of an under world, but now 
generally as an intermediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in dillerent 
comi)artrnents of it, better or worse, for the right¬ 
eous or the wicked. Sometimes it was a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, or it or a sub¬ 
terranean Gfchenna became the place of torment 
after the judgment.^ 

An urider world does not appear consistently 
in Egyptian beliefs regarding the dead, their state 
and locality, which were of a conllicting nature. 
In the earliest i»eriod, and indeed all through the 
later periods, the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under world is spoken of here and there 
probably connected with the grave. But many 
other regions--on earth’s surface or in heaven - 
were ojicn to the dead. In the (Isirian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewhere, and it 
w'as sometimes regarded as lying in a deep hole 
under the earth.** 'The theology of the religion of 
Ka pictured the soul traversing the other world in 
the bark of the sun by night, iiassing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive regions, 
peopled by goils, demons, and the dead. These 
regions were either underground or in what 
corresponded to an under world—the valley 
through w'hich the sun yiassed behind the Mountain 
of Sunset until it reapjieared in the east. This 
was the Duat, or Tuat, rhe hidden part of the 
world.® 

According to 0. Schrader, the primitive Indo 
European concejition of the realms of the dead 
W'as that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth, 
'rh(;y made no distinction between this region o: 
the dead and the tomb.® In Vedic times in India, 
probably as a result of the new'cr custom of crema¬ 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits of the 

' A. Joreniia«, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and 
Hell, tr. .1. llutc'hiHOii, London, 1902 ; M. .Jaatrow, The Helifjion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Loston, U.S.A., 1S98, p. 5(L' 
Aspects of Rrlujiieas Belief and Practice in Babylonia 
Assyria, New York, 1911, ch. vi. ; art. Babylonians and 
Assyrianh, § 4. 

2 R, 11, Charles, EBi, col. 13.'39. 

See art. Ehcm M'olooy, § lo ; R. H, Charles, ‘Eschatology 
in KBi, Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaisjn, in Christianity , London, 1899. 

* W. Max. Muller, Kijyptian Mythology Mythology of 
Races, xii.), Boston, U.8.A., 1018, p. 176. 

0 A. Ennan, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. 
Ivondon, 1997, i), 109 f. ; A. Wiedemann, The Realms of th 
Egyptian Dean, tr. J. Hutchison, do. 1991 ; E. A. T. Walli 
Biidgo, The Gods of the Egyptians, do. 1904, 1. 170. 

6 ERE ii. 80f. ; A. Bergaigne, La Religion vidique, Paris, 
1878-83, i. 77 f. 


athers went (the pitfs), was a heavenly one, but 
t is probable that it had formerlv been a siib- 
erranean region.* The Vedic bells as well as 
hose of Briliinianic and later Hindu belief are 
.bysses of the under world; ^ yet even in the 
arlier (Vedic) period we hear of the fathers being 
n the earth, and in the age of the eyucs Yania’s 
ealm is in the south, beneath the earth.* 

The Greeks preserved the idea of an under 
orld of the dead, Hade.s, the hidden place, intact 
or a long period. See art. UNDER WORLD 
Greek). 

The Roman under \vorld, Dis, was the abode of 
he inanes, and this belief was connected with the 
larlier one, that the soul rested w'ith the body in 
he tomb. In the Comitium at Rome the lapis 
lanalis covered an oyieniiig w'hich was supyKised 
,o lead to tlic undergrouml abode of the shades, 
A’hence the} came up to be fed on the days wdicn 
die stone wa.'. removed. Other approaehes to the 
under w'orld were known— c.g., the cave of 
Avernns at Naphs. But to the Romans the 
under w' uld was never such a delinitcly exy)ressed 
object ol belief a.s it was to the Greeks. 

Tlie Scamlinaviiin and Teutonic under world, 

I lei, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of Hie hollow’ harrow or tumulus in which the dead 
were su)»])osed to live feasting and occupying 
(hemsidves with the good of their kindred, 
riiough later conceived as a gloomy place of 
punishment, this de.scrijition ay)))U(‘s more projierly 
to Nillhel, lower than Hel. All men at lirst w'ent 
to Hel,** which, in the Elder Edda, is hardly a 
place of gloom. As described in BaJdcr's Doom, a 
road leads through the iimhu' w'orld by grassy 
j)lai'is to the mighty hall of Hel [i.e. the goddess 
who rules over Hel). Walls are decked with 
shiehls, and beer stands ready on tables.® The 
myths seem to prove that ^^imir’s fountain of 
immortal mead and his grove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were in the under world.® 

Similarly in the old mythology of the Finns ano 
of tlie Estlionians the region of the dead is an 
under world. By the Einms it was calleil Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Christian inlliienci's, it had 
come to be regarded as a place of punishment. 
The Estlionians called their uruh'r w'oild Eorgu, 
and it was supposed to be reached through a 
cave.'^ 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, re¬ 
garded the dead as still living in the tomb, but 
tlie Japanese also had a belief in a dark and re¬ 
pulsive under w'orld called Yoini darkness’) and 
Ne no kuni (‘the root country’), witli divinitie.^ 
of death and plague. Though not specilically said 
to be the region of the dead, it would a})|)car to 
have been, as the name Yoini is used for the state 
of the dead or the grave, while the j)Iace itself, 
regarded as a ri'gion of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb. Yoini was later identilied with 
the Buddliist hell.® 

3 . The under world in the lower culture.— 
Among tlie lower races ojiinions as to tln^ locality 
in which the dead exist are as various ns in the 
beliefs of the higher races, but the conception of 
an under w'orid freijuently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are described with great detail. 

1 E. Hardy, Indische Religionsgeschichte, Leipzi)', 1898, p. 23. 

2 Sco Rigvrda, vii. 104. 

3 A. Beiriedale Keith, Indian Mythology Mythology of all 
Races, vi ), Boston, 1917, pp. 101, 1.99. 

4 Fdfnitnndl, x. 39. 

BO. Vi^foswon and F. Y. Powell, C'or’pi/* Poeticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 182. 

0 See art. Blk.ht, Arodk of tijk (Teutonic)- 

7 A. von S^diiefner, Kalenutla, 1 lelsinyfforH, 1852, Rune 16; 
VV. F. Kirby, The Hero of E Ihonia, London, 1895, i. 199, 124. 

« W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1995, pp. 106, LSI, 187; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, Yokohama, 1883 {TASJ x., Suppl.) 
p. 86; art. Blkht, Abodk of tmk (.lapanese), § x. 
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Such an under world, sonictinies situated beneath able, aa some of their sayin^^s sugj^mst.^ Stories of 
the sea, is known to some of tin; tribes of New descent by the living to this underground region 
Guinea, sometimes as a place resembling this world, are widely spread over Africa, 
sometimes much supeiior to it, while, as with tiie 4 . The under world in Christian belief. — Through 
Waga-Waga, it is said that, when it is night liere, botli Jewish and pagan inthienees the locality of 
it is day thme, and vice verm, suggesting that it is tiie souls of the dead in Christian belief was placed 
visited by the sun during our nigiit.^ A region beneath the earth, either as an intermediate state, 
under the sea, called Tsiabiloum, is tlie place of wdth part of it as a paradise region (iremeus, 
spirits, according to the New Caledonians — a Tertullian),or,moregenerally,aplaceofpuni 8 h- 
delightful place, far more fertile than earth, where ment. Tins belief is illustrated fiom theological 
sickness, death, toil, and dai kness are unknown.^ writings, legends, poems {e.g., Dante’s Inferno), 
In many parts of Melanesia the otlier world is and art. It has now ceased to be a vital part of 
above giound, often on a distant island, but in the Cliristian belief. 

eastern grouj) of islands it is l)elow the earth and 5 . The under world as fairyland.—In the art. 
is called I’anoi and other names. It is a peaceful Fairy it is shown how fretpiently the abode of the 
jdace ami on the whole reseml)les the upper world, fairies, dwarfs, and such like beings is underground, 
J>nt, according to some, tlie spirits die there, and and various theories for this folk-belief are dis- 
then reviN'e in another Panoi, situated below the cussed— e.g., that which regards fairies as spirits 
lirst.® of the dead. 


Generally in Polynesia, while a superior heavenly 
K'gion was reseiaed for men of rank or for those 
slain in battle, there was an under world for all 
the other sj)irits of the dead, called Po, or Sa-le-fee, 
or other names. This legiori wa.s mainly regarded 
as a gloomy, undesirable idace, though s(»metinies, 
as in Kaiatonga, it was }tleasant and bright.^ 

In N. Am(ni(‘a the I'lskimo have a belief in 
vnrious regions for dillerent peo[)le, !>ut among the 
dillerent ti'il)(!s tlie under woild constantly appears, 
no\v as a better, now as a worse place.The 
American Indian tribes are far from uniform in 
their beliefs ; tlie under world of the dead is found 


6 . Divinities of the under world.—The divinity 
who reigns over the niuler \vorld is frequently a 
personilication of that region itself, and this is 
more jiartieiilarly the case w'here, e.g., Faith and 
Under earth are conceived as personitied in om; 
being. The earth-goddess is also the ruler of souls 
(e.g., Demeter or Persephone), with the under- 
eai th people, the A7]/xfrpioi or viroxOanoi, as her 
subjects.^ 

laTKiiATCRK,—This is referred to in the footnotes. See also 
artt. Stats of thk Dead, Descent to IJadkh (KLhnic). 

J. A. Mac'Culloch. 

UNDER WORLD (Greek).—Tlie (Ueek eon- 


mainly among the tribes of the south-west, hut 
sporadically elsewhere. It is reatdied after a long 
journey, and is generally a pleasant region, and 
also the jilace wlience the lirst men emerged on 
earth’s surface.® Occa.sionally, as with the 'I’lingit, 
the underworld abode i.s one of several, and it is 
to it tliat drowned peison.s go.^ Similar distinc¬ 
tions, according to rank or manner of death, 
occurred with the Me.vicans, wiiose under world, 
Mietlan, wa.s a gloomy place, re.served for those 
who did not go to one of the other regions. This 
resemhled tlie dismal under world of the Pc^ruvians, 
the jilaee allotted to tlie hulk of the peo[>le. An 
under world of tlic dead is less frequently met witli 
amon^^ the S. American tribes—-e,/;., the Matacos, 
the Aliiyscas, and the Patagonians, who thought 
that vast underground caverns contained the souls 
of the dead. None of these were unpleasant places.® 
Among African tribes, both Bantu and Negq'o, 
the belief in an under world is very common. 
This country of the dead is usually reached through 
a cave or hole in the ground, or througli a pool or 
lake. Especially with the Bantu it is a region 
much like the earth, with villages, forests, rivers, 
etc., but among some Negro tribes it is less desir- 


1 A. Goudswaard, D« Papoewa's van de Geelvinkabaai, 
Schiedam, 18O:}, p. 77; J, 1^, D. van der Koest, Tijdschri/t voor 
dndnehe Taal- Land- en VolkenhnuU, xl. [1898) 104 f. (rapuans 
of WuKleswi); R. K. Quine, JR.M xxviii. [1H!)9) 216 (Hood 
PenirisnlH) ; M. J Krdwejf, Mittheilungen der anlhropoLogmdien 
QeseUachaft in Wien, xxxii. [1902] 297 (Tumleo); G. Bamler, in 
It. Neuhau.sH, Dentuch Neu-Gninea, Berlin, 1911 iii 514 f 
(Tami); 0 Koysser, in Neuhanss, iii. 149 (Kai); S. I^hner, In 
Neuhauss, Iii. 472 f. (Bukaua); C. G. Seligmann, The Aielanea- 
la^ uf llritish Sew Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, n. 65.') f. 

* R. P. lAinbert, Mizura et iuperstitions dea sio-CaUdoniena. 
Noumea, 1900, p. 18 f. 

oh! Clodrington, The Meianeaians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 278. 
2/6 f. » » » 

4 See, for further details, artt. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive 
and Savage), 5 q ; Polvnksia, § 9. 
op. Boas 6 liBKW (1888J, p. 688 (Central Eskimo); E. W. 
m";. '• (KHkirno of Bering Strait). 

17 Jlr rV ^ 512(Mandan; 617 (HidaUa) ; 

XI '• ^^‘^'■i); MP iii. 628 (Navaho); 

H. B. A exander, American Mi/thology (^Mythology o/ all 
Racea, x.\ iioston, 1916, pp. 147. 274. -vw j 

7 S6 RliEW [1908], p. 460 ff. 

« "lo ^f^Oamareaa Virgenea, Buenos Ayres, 1890, 

P- Talkner, A Deacription of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, 


t cepiion or tne under worm is tiie prouiict or a long 
:f proce.ss of evolution. The following strata can be 
I clearly determined. 

1 I. An under world which is strictly local, and 
^ in which the attributes of the dead are purely 
J physical.—'i’lii.s conception is well expressed in a 
va.Mc in the Central Museum at Athens. Thi.s 
archaic vase is of tlie type known as ‘p'oDmsis,’ 
a cla.ss of va.se used in funeral ceremonies and 
decorated with funeral subjects. Two mourners 
stand lameniing, one on either side of a grave, 
erect on which is a ‘protliesis’ vase. Within the 
grave it.self is rejue.sented what the mourners 
believed the grave to contain : (a) the eidola, little 
winged ligures of the dead, and (b) a great snake. 
The under world was to the vase-painter strictly 
local; it was the grave itself. The little winged 
eidola, shrunken men, represent the individual 
dead, strengthless and vain ; tlie great snake 
repre.sents tile collective might of tlie dead, the 
dalpwv of life and reincarnation, the immortality 
of tiie yivot or tribe. Tliis balpojv in human form 
was the tribal hero, in later rnonarcliical days the 
king, like the ancestor of the Athenians, envisaged 
as half-man, half-snake. He was essentially a 
local power, and to him the fertility of the local 
earth was due ; liis temple was his tomb. This 
belief in the snake-hero was essentially the faith 
of a settled people of agriculturists to whom the 
local earth with its perennial crops was all-irn- 
portant—a people who practised held-magic. With 
tlie heroic age, its shiftings of peojiles, its conquests 
and migrations, the conception ol tlie under world, 
dependent like all other religious conce[itions on 
social developments, was bound to change. This 
brings us to the next development or stratum. 

2 . An under world remote, non-local, Pan- 
Hellenic—in a word, the Homeric or heroic under 
world.—In Odysney, xi., the so-called Nekuia, we 
have a de.scri[)tion of an under world which, 
though its kernel is undoubtedly local, i.e. Boeotian, 
has become in virtue of many accretions Pan- 
^ See artt. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), 5 « • 
Bantu and S. Africa, § 4 ; Negroes and W. Africa, 3 ; Alice 
Werner, African Mythology {^Mythology of all Racea, yii.i 
Boston, ch. iv. t. 

2 See art. Earth, Earth-oom, 17!. 
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Hellenic. This under world is no longer a local 
grave, but a vast remote kingdom of the dead, 
separated from the living world by the stream of 
Okeanos, but in confused fashion accessible by a 
trench (lug in the earth. The old conception 
partly lives on. This under world of Homer 
reflects of course the Homeric social struct\irc. 
We have the great mass of the people represented 
by the ‘strengthless heads of the dead,’ who 
‘sweep shadow-like around,’ and with whom 
Odysseus holds no converse; and we have the 
souls of great particular heroes, who, after drink¬ 
ing of the Idack blood, can hold converse with the 
living. Instead of the collective dai/xujv, the snake, 
we have individual aristocratic heroes who emerge 
in truly heroic fashion. The function of these 
splendid Homeric dead is not to fertilize the earth 
for their successors, but to live on themselves after 
their kind, though in more shadowy fashion. 
They are no longer either physical or local; they 
are functionless—no longer perennial, but merely 
immortal and quite non-moral. 

To the lit(?rary Nekuia of Homer must be added 
the great fresco of Polygnotiis, the Nekuia painted 
by him in the Lesche at Delpln of which Pansanias 
has given us a detailed account.* The Nekuia of 
Polygnotus is, if we may trust Pausanias, based not 
on the Odi/ssey but on another llcjeotian epic now 
lost, the Minynd. In it stress is laid on a new 
element just dawning in the Nehiia of the Odyssey^ 
and tins brings us to our third stratum. 

3 . An under world which is moralized, contain¬ 
ing new elements -retribution and purification.— 
These two elements apj>ear very clearly in a black- 
figured amphora at Munich.^ To the right is 
Sisyphos rolling up his stone, to the left the Danaids 
are filling their bottomless cask. Sisyj)hos stands 
for retribution, the Danaids mark the transition to 
purification. 

In the Nehiia of Homer Odysseus, after he 
has had speech of various heroes whom he has 
known in the upper world, sees as in a vision, 
but does not speaK with, Minos the judge of Hades, 
Orion the mighty hunter, and the great criminals 
Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos. Of these figures the 
two first are marked by one great characteristic : 
they are doing in Hades what they did in the 
upper world. Minos, who judged Crete, is judging 
in Hades ; Orion is still hunting wild beasts, ilut 
the three ‘ criminals ’ have been usually supposed 
to be, not carrying on their normal pursuits, but 
being ‘ tormented." S. Keinach has brilliantly and 
conclusively shown that tlie three ‘ criminals’ also 
are depicted as carrying on their earthly activities ; 
it is only a later moralizing age that supposes them 
‘tormented.’ We will take only one instance— 
Sisyphos rolling his stone. Sisyphos is the ancient 
king of Corinth, and, like all other ancient kings, 
a daLfjLLov of weather and sky powers. He controls 
the sun ; in a sense he is the sun. It is his business 
to roll tlie ball of the sun, the huge stone, up the 
steeps of heaven, whence eternally it rolls down 
again. The .senseless punishment becomes intel¬ 
ligible as a periodic function eternally incumbent. 
Hades is peo])led with the oaL/xiov powers of an elder 
world ; it is the dower-house of antique religion. 

The Ibinaids are analogous figures ; but about 
them have grown up accretions more complex ; 
they stand not only for retribution but also for 
purification, and they are ultimately connected 
with the mystery-cult of Orpheus. Primarily, how¬ 
ever, they are quite simple figures ; they are the 
daughters of the old Danaos, king of Argos. He 
makes the weather, and they make the rain ; they 
are well-nymphs, projections of ancient rain-mak¬ 
ing ceremonials ; they carry water in order that 
water may well forth from sky and earth. They are 
1 X. 28-81. * Jahn Cat. 168. 


depicted as on the vase pouring water in a pithos- 
well, the bottom pierced to communicate \\\l\\ and 
fertilize the earth. But their labour is ceaseless, 
i.e. periodic, year by year. But, when their nature 
as rain-makers is forgotten, the ceaKcless labour is 
thought of as a punishment, a retribution ; they 
are ‘condemned to carry water in leaky vessels’; 
they, the fertility-bringers, are doomed to endless, 
barren toil. What was their ciiiue? But for 
Pausanias,* we could never have guessed. He saw 
in the Nekuia at Delphi figures reiuesented as 
carrying water in broken vesstds, ami he explains 
them as ‘of the number of those who held the 
Eleu^-inian mysteries to be of no account.’ They 
are the uninitiated, never purilied in the upper 
world ; they ceaselessly seeK {lurilication in the 
world below. Thus the well-nymphs, with their 
simple physical function as perennial fertilizers, 
have been moralized by a later and mystical 
theology. 

In the Ha<les of Homer there are no water- 
carriers, no uninitiated, for Homer knows nothing 
of the m^esteries. His theology has reached the 
retribution, but not the purification, st:ig(;. But 
ironi Homer onwards, as lias recently hern shown 
by Hilbert Murray, the conceptions of Idiss and 
torment are in ancient literatuiaq and we may add 
in ancient art, ‘always connected with the mys¬ 
teries,’ whether Oiqihic or I'deusinian. d'he mental 
pictures of Heaven and Hell which were current 
in ancient times and are still to a certain extent 
traditional among us are based on the actual litual 
of the mysteries. The sceneiy and arrangements, 
so to speak, of the other world are, in the first 
instance, projections of the initiation-ceremonies. 
Such is the purgatorial water-carrying of the un¬ 
initiated Danaids. 

Litbratcrr.— J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cainhrid|^e, 1903, ch. xi. ‘Orphic Ewchatolopfy,’ 
Themis, do. 1912, pp. 617-531 ; S. Reinach, ‘.Sis>phe aiix enters 
et (pielques aulres dainn^s,' in HA i. [1903) 1.64-‘Ji>0; A. 
Dietericn, Nekyia: Beitrnge zur Erkl(irmi</ der iwuentdrckten 
Petrus-apokalppse, Leiuzii^f, 1893; L. Radermacher, /Ms Jen- 
seifs im Mythos der UcUenen, Bonn, 19(t3; Gilbert Murray, 
‘The Conception of Another Life ’ Edinburgh Review, Jan. 

1916. Jane E. Harrison. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.— See Employment. 
UNIATS.— See Syrian Christians. 
UNIFORMITY, —See Law (Natural), Order. 

UNITARIANISM. —Unitarianism, an English 
term derived from the Latin unitarius (first used 
of a legalized religion in 1600^), is applied to a 
mode of religious tliought and organization founded 
on the conception of the single personality of the 
Deity in contrast to the orthodox doctrine of His 
triune nature. The corresponding term ‘Trini¬ 
tarian’ was first used in tlie modern sense by 
Servetus in 1546. The adjective ‘Unitarian’ has 
sometimes been employed beyond the limits of 
Christianity— e.g., in connexion with Muhammad¬ 
anism ; this article deals only with the diwclopment 
of modern Unitarianism on Christian lines. The 
place of the corresponding doctrine in the NT and 
the early Church must be studied in tlie usual 
authorities on liistorical theology. 

I. Beginnings on the Continent.—The general 
movement of humanism at the opening of tlie 16th 
cent, led to a variety of 8p('culation which was 
largely stimulated by the publication of the Greek 
text of the NT by Erasmus (1516). His omission 
of the famous Trinitarian verse, 1 Jn 5'*, and his 
aversion to the schola.stic type of disputations 
produced a marked eflect on many minds. The 
earliest literary trace of anti-Trinitarian tendencies 
is usually found in a treatise of Martin Cellarius 
1 X. xxxl. 11. * See 5 4 below. 
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(1499-1564), pupil of Keuchliii, and at first 
follower and friend of Liulier. In 1527 he pub 
lislied at StrasHbur^^ a woik entitled de Operibus 
Dei^ in whiclj he used the term deits of Christ in 
the same sense in whicii Christians also might be 
called del as ‘sons of the Higliest.’ 'riie first 
treatise of 8 ( 3 r\ etiis (1511-53), de Trinilatis Erruri 
bus, followed in 1531. 'Phe minds of the young 
were on the alert. dNiachers, theologians, lawyers 
physicians, mathematicians, men of letters an( 
science, weie all astir. They travelled and dis 
cussed, and new views were carried far and wide 
In Naj)les a young Spaniard, John Valdes, becami 
the centr(5 of a religious gronn of noble ladies for 
the study of the Scriptures till hisdealh in 1541 
and in 15.39 Melanchtlion found it necessary ti 
warn the Viuietian senate of tlie (existence of wide¬ 
spread Smvetianism in N. Italy. Out of this 
circle comes Hernard Ochino (1487-151)5) of Siena, 
who passes slowly through Switzerland to London, 
serves as one of tlie jiastors of the St rangers’ (jhurch 
(1550-53) till it is broken up by C^ueen M.ary, takes 
shelter again in /iirich, and finally migrat<*s (o 
I'oland in 1559, and joins the anti-'rrinilarian 
)arty. 'I'here (,hitherine Vogel, a jeweller’s wif(‘, 
lad lieen biirneil at the age of 80 in 1.539 at (Jracow 
for beli('ving in ‘ the existence of one God, creator 
of all the visible .and the invisible world, who 
could not be conceived by the human intellect.’^ 
An anti-d'rinitarian movement shoved itself at 
the second synod of the Reformed (’hureh in 1.556, 
and in 1558 seiaired a leailer in the person of .a 
Rii'dmontcse physician, George Rlandrata. Dutch 
Anab.aptists started various heretical movements, 
and David Juris of Didft (1501-56) declaiasl in his 
Wundcr-hdok (1542) th.at there is but ‘one God, 
sole and indivisible, and tlnit it is contrary to the 
operation of God throuj^hout creation to admit a 
(jiod in three persons.’ 'Phousands of Protestants 
from Germany, vUsaci;, and the Low Countries, 
migrated to IJigland in the reign of ILmry vm., 
and the Strangers’ L’liurch under lulward vi. con¬ 
tained also Prenchinen, Walloons, Italians, and 
Sjianiards. 

2 . Beginnings in England. — English thought 
was not unatlccted. In the 15th cent. Reginald 
Peacock, bishop of Chichester, had ojiemai the 
way by his tw'o treatises, the Repressor of over- 
viuvh lUaniiug of the Clergy'^ and the Hook of 
Faith,^ to the discussion of the relative values of 
Scrij)ture, tiadition, an<l reason as grounds of faith, 
and ha<l pleaded for freedom of investigation. 
Lollard and Anal)ai)tist diverged in diHerent direc 
tions from orthodoxy along independent lines. (Jn 
28th Dec. 1548 a priest named John A.ssheton ab¬ 
jured betor(‘Craniner the ‘damnable here.sies’ that 
‘the Holy Ghost is not God, but ordy a certain 
power of the Father,’ and that ‘Jesus Christ, that 
was conceived of tlie Virgin Mary, was a holy 
prophet . . . but was not the true and living 
God.’ In the following April a commission was 
ap[)ointed to search out all Anabajitists, heretics, 
or cont(,‘mners of the Common Pr.aycr. A number 
of London tradesmen were brought before this 
body in May. The ojiinions which they recanted 
included the statements ‘ that there wuis no Trinity 
of persons ; that Clirist was only a holy pro[)het 
and not at all God ; that all ^\e had by (Jhrist was 
that he taught us the way to heaven.’ * Occasional 
executions took place, such as that of the surgeon 
George van Parris, of Mainz, in 1.551 for saying 
that God the P’ather was the only God, and Clirist 
was not very God. The Eastern counties, being 

1 Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, ii. 139, quoting Poliuh 
historians. 

2 Ed. O. Babington (Rolls series, xlx. 1, 2), London, 1860. 
a Ed. J. L. Morison, Glasgow, 1909. 

^ Gilbert Burnet, flist. of the Be/onnation of the Church of 
England, London, 1679-81, bk. i., new ed., Oxford, 1829; U 229 


in constant communication witli Holland, supplied 
most of the victims, down to Rartholoniew Legate, 
of Essex, who declared Chri.st a ‘ mere man,’ but 
‘ born free from sin,’ and wlio w’as the last sullerei 
by Smitldield lives (1612), and Edward VVightman, 
who was burned a month later at Licblield, charged 
with ten various lieresies as incongruous as those 
of Ehion, Valentinus, Arius, and Manes.’ One 
foreign teacher, Giacomo Aconzio (Latinized as 
A con tins, born at Ti ent about 1520), held his ow n 
through the troubled times, li^ngineer and theo¬ 
logian, philosopher and law'yer, mathematician 
and poet, he came to England in 1.559, and received 
a j)ost at Elizabeth’s court, w liich he managed to 
retain even when Bishop Grindal excommunicated 
him two years later for advocating tolerance to 
Anahapists. In his Stratagciuota Sottinev/^ lie 
drew a distinction between articles of faith neces¬ 
sary to salvation and beliefs derived from them 
w Inch might he matters of dispute. Adhering to 
Scrijituie, he declared the P'athcr to he ‘ the only 
true God’; atliimed the moral, not the essential, 
filiation of Jesus Christ; and asserted the suhor- 
dimition of the Holy Spirit to the Fatlier. But 
tlie time was not yet come for his full inllueiice in 
Paigbiiid. 

3 . Types of speculation.—J’liree types of specu¬ 
lation were thus in the bmrojiean field by the 
middle of the IGtli century. (1) That of Servetus 
w as founded on t he ‘ dispositio ’ of Iremeii.s and 
the ‘economy'of Tertulllan;^ the Trinity was a 
'rrinity of manifestations or modes of operation ; 
when God is all in all (1 Co 15*^*^), ‘the F.corrorny of 
the 'Trinity will cease.’ * His theology was (’hristo- 
centric: ‘'There is no other person of God but 
C'hrist . . . the entire Godhead of the T'.ather is 
in him.’® ( 2 ) Many of the Anabaptists w'ero 
Ariatrs. (3) A hnm.anitarian view' of .lesus, re- 
•ognizing a nriraculous birth, was beginning to 
claim atiiuition. J'he last of these succeedtal in 
establishing itself in the east of Europe before 
IJiglisb Unitariarrs b(‘goin to move. 

4 . The Socinian development.—When Blandrata 
I’eached Poland in 1558, lie found that there w'ore 
already some anti-J’rinitarians in tin.* Protestant 
synod. Seven years later they wen* e\( bided, and 
they conseijuently formed a small group which 
refused to call itself by any otlicr name than 
drristian, though other titles (sm b as the Minor 
Jhurch) were sometimes ap[)licd to it. In 1579 
the settlement of Eaustus Socinus in their midst 
ed to tire establishment of a mwv theological type 
to be long knowui in W estern Europe as Socinian- 
isrn {( J . V .). 

Socinus (1539-1604) belonged to a distinguished 
Italian family, the Sozini, in Siena. His uncle 
Lelins Socinus (1525-62) had evaded the Iiuiui.sition 
by flight to Switzerhiud in 1547. He became the 
friend of Calvin and Melanchtlion; Ire visited 
England ; he travelled to Poland. He did not 
escape controversy and su.'^iicion ; he would not 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, but be would 
accept it only in tlie words of Scripture. Eaustus 
Socinus was of a more aggressive temper. At 
twenty-three years of age lie published bis Ex- 
plicAitio primfE partis prirui capitis Evangelii 
Johanrtisf in wbiclr be ascribed to Christ only an 
ollicial and not an essential deity. A long series 
of works followed, and in 1578 he aceejited an 
nvitation from Blandrata, then in the service of 
i^rince John Sigisrnund of Transylvania, and went 
.0 Kolozsvdr. Blandrata had invoked his aid 
Lgainst Francis Ddvid, who rejected all forms of 

1 Anti-Trinitarian opinions were developed in the first Baptist 
Jhurcli founded in London in 1613, by Thomas Uelwys. See 
)V. IL Burgess, John Smith, the Se-Baptist, London, 1911. 

2 Basel, 1565. 8 De Trin. Error, p. 48. 

< 7^. p. 82. p. n2f. 

« Rakow, 1662. 
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cultus addre.ss(;d to Christ.^ Socinus pleaded for 
the adoratio CViru^i as obligatory on all Christians, 
and urj^ed that the invocatio Christi should not be 
forbidden. In 1579 he settled in Poland, where 
the rest of his life was spent. The members of the 
Minor Church were converted to his views, w'hich 
found exj)reH 3 ion in the Racovian Catechism issued 
in Polish in 1G05, a year after his death.^ A Latin 
edition followed in 1G09. The Polish adherents of 
Socinus failed, however, to hold their ground. 
Deprived of their right to ofhce, their leaders were 
powerless. Uoiiian Catholic reaction triumphed. 
Their college at Itakow was suppressed, and finally 
in 1660 they were ottered the option of conformity 
or exile. Some went to Germany and Holland ; 
some carried their worship to Transylvania, ami 
maintained a slender sciparate existence till 1793. 
Hut the influence of Socinus was perpetuated in 
the massive volumes of the Bibliotheca fratrmti 
Polonorum qiios LI nit arias vacant, published at 
Amsterdam (1665-69). His theology rested on a 
rigid view of the authority of Scrij>ture.* The 
modern methods of historical criticism were of 
course unknown. Philosophy raised no difhculties 
about the supernatural, but reason started objec¬ 
tions from the side of the multiplication-table. 

‘Tho enHence of God is one,’ nays the Racovian Catechiitm, 
‘ not in kind but in nuinl)er. Wlierefore it cannot in any way 
contain a plurality of persons, 8in(;e a person is nothin^^ else 
than an individual intelligent essence. Wherever then there 
exist three nuineric'al persons, there must necessarily in like 
manner be reckoned three individual essences, for in the same 
sense in which it is atflrnied that there is one numerical essent-e, 
it must he held that there is one numerical person,’'* 

Hut Socinus admitted the af)plication of the 
term ‘ God ’ to Christ in an inferior sense (Jn 
and argued from Jn 3'® that after his baptism 
Christ liad been conveyed to heaven, where he had 
beheld his Father, and heard from him the things 
which he was afterwards sent back to earth to 
teach, liaised again to heaven after his resurrec¬ 
tion, he w’as made the head of all creation, with 
divine authority over the world, and in that sense 
God. He was thus no ‘mere man,’and deserved 
divine honour. Modern Unitarianism has de¬ 
parted witlely from this Christology. Apart from 
the necessarianism of Priestley, it is nearer to 
Socinus in its view of human nature, which he 
treated (against the Calvinists) as endowed with 
free will, and capable of virtue and religion. Hut 
the Polish Unitarians did not regard it as intrinsic¬ 
ally immortal. A future life would be a gift 
direct from God, its conditions being made known 
by (dirist. For those who did not fulfil them 
there was no hell, only extincti(ui. 

Unitarianism acquired ecclesiastical status also 
in the adjoining province of Transylvania. In 
1563 Hlandrata was invited by Queen Isabella to 
the court of her son Prince John fSigismund, At 
Kolozsvdr (Klausenburg) he was brought into 
contact with Francis DAvid, who had been sent 
by his Roman Catholic teachers to Wittenberg. 
There DAvid had passed into Lutheranism, but 
afterwards, dissatistied wdth its doctrine of the 
sacraments, he joined the Calvinists. His dis¬ 
tinction led to his appointment (1564) as bishop of 
the Hungarian churches in Transylvania. Under 
Hlandrata’s influence he began to doubt the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit, and became 
involved in discussions with the Calvinist leader, 
Peter Melius. In these debates Melius is said to 
have first used the word Unitarius, DAvid was 

1 See below. 

a The town of Rakow, founded In 1569, was the ecclesiastical 
base, with a school and university (1602). 

^ His treatise de Axtetoritate S. Scripturce, written in 1670, 
was first published at Seville, and claimed by a Jesuit Lopez as 
his own Commended in 1728 in a charge by Bishop Small- 
brooke, It was translated into English by Edward Combe in 
1731. 

•* Eng. tr. by Thomaa Rees, London, 1818, 5 ili. ch- 1. p. 33. 


strong enough to carry large numbers of clergy 
and laity with him. In 1568 a royal edict wju* 
issued, granting entire freedom of conscience and 
speech, and giving legal recognition to ‘ the Four 
Religions,’ Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, (Jal- 
vinism (or Reformed), and ‘ the Klausenburg Con¬ 
fession.’ More than 400 preachers with their 
churches, and many professors in colleges and 
schools, ranged themselves under DAvid’s sui)er- 
vi.sorsliip. UAvid, however, soon advanced another 
step, and ouestioned the propriety of prayer to 
Christ. Blandrata’s attempt to influence him 
through Faustus Socinus (1578) did not convince 
him, and in the following year, under a Roman 
Catholic prince, DAvid was tried for innovation in 
doctrine and sentenced to imprisonment. Five 
months later (Nov. 1579) he died in the castle of 
Deva in his seventieth year. 

'riie name Uyiitarius first appeared in an authori¬ 
tative document in a decree of the Synod of Lt^cs- 
falva in 1600. It was formally adopted by the 
Church in 1638. For two centuries after David’s 
death the community was in freiiuent danger from 
})olitical and religious vicissitudiss. J’heir churches 
were transferred to (hilvinists or to Roman Catho¬ 
lics ; they were deprived of their schools; they 
were debarred from public oflice. A statute of 
1791, however, c<>nlirmed their position as one of 
‘ the Four Religions,’ and they have since enjoyed 
ecclesiastical peace.* They have now about 140 
churches, chielly among the Szeklers of J'ransyl- 
vania, with a few in Hungary, im luding a vigorous 
modern foundation in Huda-l’esth. 'bill 1919 their 
bishop sat in the Hungarian House of Perns. At 
KolozsvAr they have a university, and they have 
devoted great attention to education. No doctidual 
subscription is im})osed upon their ministers, and 
under the influwice of progre.ssive change, and 
contact with Unitarian teacliing in Fngiand and 
America, the Socinian Christology has been aban¬ 
doned. The oflicial hymn-book of 1865 made no 
provision for tlie worship of Christ. 

5 . Growth of Unitarianism in England.—'bhe 
teaching of Socinus gradually made its way int(j 
Fngiand. The l.iatin version of the Racovian 
Catechism was sent to Fngiand with a dedication 
to flames L ; it was formally burned in 1614. Two 
Socinian works apj)ear in the first two catalogues 
of the Bodleian Library (1620-35), but a consider¬ 
able number may be traced in the catalogue by 
'riiomas Hyde in 1674. Bishop Barlow, liimself 
once librarian, in Directions for the Choice of Books 
in the Study of Divinity (originally drawn up in 
1650 and ex[)anded after 1673), named numerous 
others in connexion with a syllabus of the princiital 

? uestions at issue between Socinians and otfier 
ieformed communions.''* Theology was deeply 
concerned with the claim.s of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the controversies of the 
Puritans on the other, and from the days of 
Richard Hooker (1553-1600) a series of writers 
discus.sed the respective authority of the Church, 
the Scriptures, and reason. Doubtless revelation 
was nece.ssary, but Scri[)ture was its medium. If 
it was the teacher of theology, what was theolog}', 
asked Hooker, but the science of divine things? 
and ‘what science,’ he w-ent on to ask, ‘can be 
attained unto witliout the help of natural discourse 
and reason’?® I’he Arminian revolt against 
Calvinism tended in the same direction, and ‘ tho 
ever memorable ’ John Hales (1584-1656), when he 

I Cf. Michael Lombard Szentabrahdini, Sximmn l>nivers(e 
Thfologice Christiana; secnndinn UnitarioH, KlauHenburj;, 1787. 
The above was written before the great majority of Unitariajj 
Churches passed under Rumatuan rule by the I’eace of 1919. 

The Genuijie Remains oj Dr. Thomas Barlow, Late Bishop 
of Lincoln, London, 1693. 

8 Laws of Kcclesiaslical Polity, bk. lii. ch. vlii. 11, ed. Keble, 
Oxford. 1830, 1. 473. 
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left the Kvnoil of l>oH J‘lf''r.liv'in"e<J'/o,ie 

e.pourol Jn :V> ' I IUe 

Blronoi ol jiroH^t llo» hryoiiil the 

to ilclino thf‘ rnysfonesnt tin OofUii.io 
terws of Srriptuie . It luul hevn 

Acoiitiiis ill {Uii Stra/ftgematf} Satantr \\u\d \v ill[ani 
(lOO'J 44) owned him as liis teaclier 
of tho mischief of cre('i!s which Jed to tJie * perse- 
cntiri^', l)^lnin^^ (•l]rsin^^ tie.mnin^^ of /nen for not 
snhsrrihil^o fho \Noril8 of men as the words of 
God.’" Clliilin;J:^\’<Jr(h M’as irulehtcd for aeon.aint- 
anee with Soednian literature to Lord LalKlami. 
He liad seen some volumes in tlie rooms of llu;i:h 
Cressy of Minion College, Oxford, who ‘elaimeil 
to have been the first to bring in Soeiniis’s books.’ 
Cressy afterwards became a Lenedictine monk ; 
Falkland was designated by John Anbiey ‘the 
first Soeinian in England.’ Other and widin' in- 
tlnenei's were at work. Lord Herbert of Cherbnry 
(l.')S3-lb4S) in his (/r. Veritote^ analyseil the whole 
faculties of the mind, and discoveriMl among its 
netitoe coriLin^iDcs, innate, of divine origin, and in¬ 
disputable, certain ‘common notions’ of religion 
in live articles. J’lnrse he exemplified Iiistorically 
twenty yeai\s later in the dr IxrUgionc (froifiliinii 
(completed in 104.')), one of the earliest treatises in 
comparati\’e theology. d’he great authority of 
Grotius (ir)<S3-lfi4r)) gave special \veighf to his 
exposition of Christianity in the de Vctiffdc Hr- 
ligionis Christianity He diaeourses of the attri¬ 
butes of God, but is silent aliout His triune nature. 
Ho proves that there was such a person as Jesus, 
that lie rose from the grave and was worshippeil 
after his deatli. He vimlicates his character as 
Messiah, but never mentions the Incarnation. 
His Annotation's on tlie NT were eijiially free 
from traditional dogma. It was not surprising 
that Steiihen Nye, the author of the IJrirJ History 
of the Unitarians also called Sociniansy should 
affirm tliat he ‘interpreted the wdiolo according to 
the mind of the Socinians.’ Under such infiuences 
diversity of opinion was recognized as inevitable. 
Writer.s so diflerent as Hales, Jeremy Taylor,*' and 
Milton’ declare in almost the .same words that 
here.sy i.s not a matter of the nndersfanding ; the 
failhful junsuit of rea.son did not make a heretic; 
tlie mischief lay in the infiuences that perverted 
the will. Chillinguorth thought it po.s.sihle to 
reduce all Christians to unity of communion by 
showin;^ that diversity of opinion wa.s no bar to it. 
That all Christians snould think alike w'as an im¬ 
possibility ; it remained for them to be ‘ taught to 
set a higher value upon those high points of faith 
and obedience wherein they agree than upon tliose 
points of less niomeiit wherein they difler.’** Such 
writers did not adopt the theology of Socinus, but 
they were in agreement with him in his plea for 
Scrijituial statements rather than dogmatic creeds. 
‘Vitals in religion,’ said Heniamin \\'hichcote 
(1609-83), the leader of the Cambridge Flatoiiists, 

‘ are few.’ ^ 

Meanwhile an occasional English traveller like 
Paul Pest (IfiOO-lfioT) had vi.-.ited Poland and 
returned infected. Milton noticed in the/Irco/^nr- 
gitica^^ the ‘stay’d men ’ sent by ‘the grave ami 
frugal Tran.silvnnian ’ to learn the ‘theologic arts’ 
of England. The danger of Socinianism was 


The Con\-o< :itions of Canturljiiry and 
York n-fceil in Jniit. ItilO to jiroliil/it tlie itiiporf,, 
" or circulation of Soeinian books; no 
prcacli their doctrines; laymen 


1 Letter of Anthony Farindon (17th Sept. 1667) prefixed to 
the liuldrn Remains, London, 166!), 

2 I'he Reliipon of /‘rotes!ants, Oxford, 1638, iv. | 16, referring 
to AconliuH, \ ii. 

8 I’aris, 16C4, London, 1633. 

< Irf^ 3 den. 1617. 3 Ixfiidon, 1687. 

6 In the loherty of Prophesying, London, 1640; ed. 1817, 
sect. ii. p. 32. 

7 In his last tract, Of True Religion, Ueresy, Schism, Tolera¬ 
tion, l>onflon, 1673, p, 6. 

* Religion of /‘rofet^iants, Iv. § 40, p. 20!)f. 

fl Moral ana Religions Axioms, ed. Salter, I/jndon, 1763. 

10 London, 1644. 


|.rinti"<;, 

mini.sfcr slionid , , i i j 

who emhraced tlieir opinion.s shoii/d he excvm 
niiiniciitvd.^ A of angiy tt riter.s denounced 

them with shrill abuse. I’a/liameut made the 
denial of the Trinity a capital crime { PHcS), hut an 
Kng/is/i translation of the Racovian Certrehism was 
/)ul7li.shed in IfioL' at Amsterdam, followed hv A 
'iwofold Scripture Uatrrhism. from the pmi of riohn 
Piddle in 1654. These u<»rks led the Council of 
State to order John Gwtui, whom (’roiuwcil hn<l 
made Dean of Chri.st (Jhurcli and Vice-Chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, to prepare a re])ly. 

11 is J^in/licae Kvangclicfv appearetl in 1055, 

‘ Do not look upon these thin;.;.*-,’ he wrote with heat, 2 * aa 
things afar of! wlierein you are Ottle roiiCfriu’d ; the I’l'tll is at 
the doore there is not a Ciity, :i Tuu ne, scarce a Village in 
England, wlicrcin Home of this jxiyson is not poni ed forth.’ 

6. Influence of Biddle and Locke.--.lolm Piddle 
(1016 62) has often been called the fr'Ltlicr of English 
Unitnrianism. Spiting from the family of a 
Gloucestershire yeoman, he came up to Oxford in 
1634, ami gradual ed M.A. in 1641. The G loucester 
magistrates .appointed him shortly /ifhu’ to the 
nuistersliip of (he fret; sehool in (he parisli of St. 
iMaiy <lt! Crypt. There his Pildieal studies led 
him indejauidently to douht the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the juirticular dillienlty being the deity of 
the Holy Gliost. Imprisonment in Gloucester and 
at Westminster did not [irevent him from jiublisli- 
ing his views, which became more and more 
opjiosed to the prevailing orthodoxy. Released in 
1652, he founded for tiie first time gat liei iug.s for 
(lie exposition of the Serijdures on anti-'l'i initarian 
limis, ami these develojied into regular meetings 
for wor.shi|). J^iddle’s catechism show.s distinct 
Soeinian influence in the views that (.-lirist a.s man 
was taken up into heaven to be in.strueted for his 
projilu'tical office, that God’s love was universal, 
and that (Jirist died to reconcile man to God, not 
God to man. But Piddle did not adojit the 
Soeinian j>rac(ice of prayer to Christ. In spite of 
impri.sonment and exile in the Scilly Islands (1654- 
58) he gathered followers in increasing numhers. 
They were sometimes called Piddelians, somet imes 
Socinians, but they are said to have preferred the 
name Unitarian to all others.^ 

The death of Piddle in 1662 and the Act of 
Uniformity checked tlie movement as an organiza¬ 
tion for worship, but it continued as a mode of 
tliouglit. The constant nleii, for a return from the 
creeds to the Serijiturcs led Milton finally into an 
Arian Christology. Thomas Eirmin (1632-97), a 
wealthy and generous mercer, wiio had been the 
frietid of Piddle and also liad close relations with 
Arclii)ishop 'I’iHotson (1630-94), promoted the cir¬ 
culation of literature. The Brief History of the 
Unitarians, also cidled Socinians, was j)uhlislied 
at his request in 1687. The Toleration Act of 1689 
excluded those who denied the Trinity on the one 
side, and Roman Catholics on the otlier. Put an 
active controversy broke out the following year, 
which resulted in the production of a long aeries 
of Unitarian tracts (1691-1705) largely financed by 
Eirmin, in w Inch the chief ecclesiastical disputants, 
rlolin Wallis and William Sherlock,^ were cleverly 
played off jigainst each other, and the argument 
was enforced on grounds of Scripture and early 
patristK! testimony. The Unitarian influence was 
so .strong that Parliament found it necessary (1698) 

^ Canons iv. and v. 2 (jg, 

J* The name has been found by Alex. Gordon in a controvergj 
between Henry Hedworth and William Penn in 1(572. Thf 
panipblet.s are |*eserved in the Frieiid.s'Library at Devonshire 
lloii.-ic, BiHhop.s;. 4 Ule, Londof), E.(’. 

John Bulling, A Rerieio of TrI nitaria nism, London, 
1847, p. 71 ; .lohn Hunt, Religious Thought in England, 8 vole 
do. 1870-73, ii. 201 ff. 
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to threaten the profession of tlie obnoxious heresy 
with cumulative penalties amounting to the loss 
of all civil rights, and three years’ itn[)risonr»u;nt. 
But in the meantime a new and powerful inliuence 
had entered the field. In 1095 John Locke (10J2- 
1704) had published his treatise on Tlie Reasonable¬ 
ness of Christianity. 

Locke’s Letters eoncerning Toleration'^ and his 
Essay concerning Human Understanding'^ had 
already placed him at the head of contemporary 
Englisli thinkers. It was a lamentable sign of the 
heated temper of the time that the inquiry into 
the essential nature of Christianity was j)ublished 
anonymously. Locke did what Crotius and Hobbes 
(in the Leviathan^) had done before him. He went 
back to the Cospels and the first preachers of the 
new faith, and found that their message consisted 
in the ])roclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, tin; 
proof of this character resting on his fulfilment of 
proj)hecy and his miracles, especially (lie Uesur- 
rection. He had indeed already confided to his 
journal in 1681 the pregnant remark that the 
miracles were to be judged by the doctrine, and 
not the doctrine by the miracles. But he could 
still say in 17U3 that tlie Scripture had God for its 
authority and truth without any mixture of err<»r 
for its matter. This did not, however, prevent 
him from recognizing the occasional character of 
the a[)ostolic letters ; and in the j>araphrase8 of 
the Epistles of St. Paul * (published after bis death), 
by treating their teaching as relative to the age 
and persons for whom it was designed, lie really 
laid the foundation of the historical method. His 
whole theory of knowledge, however, and his 
polemic against innate ideas, led him to fall back 
on the conception of revelation, and to find in 
Scripture an ultimate authority for religious truth. 
Meanwhile tlie violence of some of the Trinitarian 
controversialists drove many minds along the paths 
already trodden by Milton and Sir Isaac Newton 
in the direction of some form of A rianism. William 
Whiston (1672-1752), who had succeeded Newton 
at Cambridge as Lucasian professor in 1703, was 
deprived for this heresy in 1710; and it was 
in the background of the treatise of Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) on The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity though he objected to the ancient Arian 
statement, ‘ there was [a time] when there was no 
Son.’ 

The formularies of the Church of England pre 
vented anything like general change within itr 
ranks. But Protestant Dissent was not organized 
on the basis of dogmatic creeds. The English 
Presbyterians under the leadership of Richard 
Baxter (1615-91) had ardently desired compre 
hension in the Establishment, but they had at 
ardently repudiated what they called ‘human 
impositions.’ Driven out of the Anglican Church, 
and unable to create a Presbyterian polity, thej 
found themselves side by side with the Congrega 
tionalists in 1689. When they took out licences 
for places of worship,their trustees avoided doctrina’ 
tests, though they them.selves were mainly Calvin 
istic. They often devoted their chaj>el8 to ‘ tin 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters.’ Some 
times the Presbyterians were named, .sometimes 
the Independents, sometimes both conjointly 
They reserved to themselves, in the language o: 
Timothy Jollie of Shetfield (1659-1714), ‘liberty t( 
reform according to Scripture rule in doctrine 
discipline and worship.’® The way was thus opei 
to gradual theological modification. The proces; 

1 London, 1689-92. * London, 1690. 

* London, 1651. , . , , r, r. t 

< A Paiaphrase and Notes on the hpistles of St. Paul to th. 
Oalatiansy Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, lA)ndon, 1709 

® London, 1712. .... 

« Pastoral Care Exemplified (funeral sermon for lug father 
London, 1704, p. 28. 


as slow, and its operation unequal in dilVereni 
ilaces. Pastors and people did not always move 
ogether. The transition through varying types 
f Arianism naturally took place at varying rates ; 
'.g., Nathaniel Lartfner (1684-1768), alter resting 
n Clarke’s Arianism, linall}^ abandoned it in his 
Letter on tlie Logos.^ Tlie result was that at the 
jeginning of the 19th cent, nearly 200 chapels 
ere occupied hy Unitarians, who.se prim ij»les 
ere unfavourable to sectarian activity. When 
le Manchester Academy (now Manchester Colh^ge, 
)xford) was oj)ened in 1786, its tirst principal, 
Jiomas Barnes, who dedicated it ‘ to Truth, to 
iiherty, and to Religion,’ wa.s himself an Arian. 
His colleague, Ralph Harrison, became a Uni¬ 
tarian. 'I'rue to the j)ractice of their forefatliers, 
die founders refrained from imposing any tests 
m either tutors or students. 'The Presbyterian 
ioard, established in 1689, governs the Presbyterian 
College at ('armarthen—the continiiator of a series 
)f academies, the lirst of whic h was founded on the 
same basis hy Samuel Jones, sometime fellow of 
lesvns College, Oxford, one of the 2000 ejected 
unisterH of 1662. 

7 . The work of Priestley and Belsham.—The 
proe.es.s of theologic change was promoted from 
another side. Josepli Priestley (1733-1804), bred 
among the Independents, threw off the Calvinistic 
theology of his youth, and, after resting a little 
wliile in Arianism, reached in 1768 , while minister 
at Leeds, a simple humanitarian view of the i)er 8 on 
of Jesus. His scientific studies had already gained 
him the fellowship of the Royal Society (1766), and 
his Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Christianity'^ carried his name in 30,000 copies all 
over England. His industry, his wide range of 
knowledge, his clearness of thought and style, his 
fearless utterance, his untiring earnestness, his 
elevation of purpose and purity of life, his simple 
piety, secured for his theological and [)hilosophical 
teaching a dominant position in Unitarian thought. 
At Doddridge’s Academy at Daventry he had 
studied Hartley’s Observations on Man* and 
adopted a materialist view of human nature. 
But this in no way im})aired the religion which he 
learned from the Gospels. The teachings of Jesus, 
guaranteed hy his miracles and triumphantly 
established by his resurrection, supplied him witn 
a positive ground for faith ; and the identification 
of the God of revelation with the Sole Cause of 
all phenomena, including every form of liuman 
activity, created a type of religious sentiment 
which long pervaded Unitarian devotion. In his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated* 
he atiirmen that his doctrine should produce ‘ the 
deepest humility, the most entire resignation to 
the will of God, and the mo.st unreserved conlidence 
in his goodness and |)rovidential care.’® Among 
the York.shire acquaintances of Priestley was 
Theophilus Lind.sey (1723-1808), vicar of Catterick 
on the Tees. A movement had been started by a 
small grouj) of the clergy of tlie Establishment for 
the relaxation of the terms of 8 iil)scri))ti()n. The 
failure of a petition to Parliament led Lindsey to 
resign his living (1773) and make his way to 
London. There in 1774 he opened an auction-room 
in Essex Street, Strand, as a Unitarian cliapel, and 
tlius ‘ first organized Unitarian Dissent os a 
working force in the religious life of England.’® 
He used the Anglican liturgy adapted to ‘the 
worship of the Father only.’ 

Tlie ]..ondon movement was reinforced in 1789 
by the ajipointment of Thomas Belsham (1750- 

1 A Letter writ in the Year 17'^0, concerning the Question 
whether (he Logos supplied the Place of a Human Soiu in the 
Person of Jeinis Christ, London, 1759. 

2 London, 1770. » London, 1749. 

* London, 1777. ® § ix. 

« J. II. Allen, Hist, of Unitarians, etc., p. 168. 
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1829), once like Priestley an Independent, to a 
theological tutorshin in a college at Hackney. A 
•cholar of no small attainments, he wielded a 
vigorous pen, and took a leading share in promot¬ 
ing the development of denominational activity. 
This was opened in 1791 hy the foundation of the 
‘ Unitarian Society for promoting Christian know¬ 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue by tlie Distribu¬ 
tion of Hooks.’ Lindsey, Priestley, and Belsham 
were its leaders. The preamble and rules, drawn 
up hy Helsliarn, contained the first public pro¬ 
fession of belief in the proper unity of God, and of 
the simple humanity oi Jesus Christ, in opposition 
lM)th to tlie Trinitarian doctrine of tliree I'ersons 
in (he Deity ami to the Arian hyjiothesis of a 
creat(‘d Maker and Preserver of the world. The 
love of civil and religious liberty prompted a 
petition the next year (1792) for the abolition of 
the penal laws affecting religion, to which Charles 
James Pox lent his aid, and this was accomplished 
in 1813 (so far as Unitarians were concerned) by 
the rc})eal, through the efforts of William Smith 
(1756-1835), M.P. for Norwich, grandfather of 
Plorence Nightingale, of the clauses of the Tolera¬ 
tion Act which rendered the [)rofesHion of Unitari- 
anism illegal. Meanwhile local Unitarian associa¬ 
tions had been founded, and a denominational 
literature was springing up. Chapels long closetl 
were reoj)ened ; new congregations were assisted ; 
a Unitarian Fund was started ; and missionaries 
were sent out to various [larts of the kingdom, 
hhidowed by the Act of 1813 with civil rights, the 
Unitarians proceeded to form an association for 
protecting them (1819) ; and finally in 1825 a 
number of separate organizations were amalgam¬ 
ated in the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion. This body was created to promote the 
principles of Unitarian (diristianity. But its 
founders refrained from imposing any definition of 
them on its adherents. In the spirit of the Fnglish 
Presbyterians of a century ami a half before, they 
left each member free to interpret them for himself. 

The type of Unitarianism then prevailing was 
largely shaited by the writings of Priestley and 
Belsham. There were still Arians of dill’erent 
degrees (designated as ‘ high ’ and ‘ low ’) among 
both ministers and congregations. But the em¬ 
phasis of controversy fell more and more clearly on 
the humanity of J(‘sus, and the proof of this lay in 
the Scriptures. The doctrine of their plenary 
inspiration was indeed denied. Critici.sm had 
already distinguished different documents in 
Genesis. The narratives of the birth of Jesus 
W(?re inconsistent with each other, and one or Ixjth 
might be rejected. But both the OT and the NT 
contained ‘ autlientic records of facts and of divine 
interpositions,’ and Charles Well beloved, principal 
of Manchester College, York, could write in 1823: 

‘Convince uh that any tenet is authorised by the Bible, from 
that moinerit we receive it. i’rove any doctrine to he a doctrine 
of (./’hrirtt, etnanatinjf from that wisdom which was from above, 
and we take it for our own, and no power on earth shall wrest 
it from us.’ ^ 

On this basis Jesus was presented as ‘a man 
cimstituted in all respects like other men, subject 
to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejiulices and frailties,’who was cliosen by God 
to introduce a new moral dispensation into the 
world. For this end tlie Holy Spirit was com¬ 
municated to him at his baptism. He was in¬ 
structed in the nature of his mission and invested 
with voluntary miraculous powers during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, and, thus equipped as 
the Messiah, was sent forth to reveal to ail man¬ 
kind without distinction the great doctrine of a 
future life in which men should be rewarded 
1 ThrM Letters to Archdeacon Wrangham^, London, 18‘23, 

p. 61. 

a Belsham, A Calm Iriquiry into the Scripture Doctrine 
concerning the Pernon of Chrittt, liOndon, 1811, p. 447. 


according to their work.s. Of this the supreme 
proof was found in the Resurrection, to which his 
death on tlie cross as a martyr to the truth was 
a necessary preliminary ; and he was destined to 
reappear to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
From tills scheme all theories of atonement and 
satisfaction disappeared. Priestley with his usual 
frankness had admitted that a necessitarian ‘ cannot 
accuse hiimself of having done wrong in the ultimate 
sen.se of the words.’‘ But, though this type of 
Unitarianism was deficient in tlie sense of sin and 
produced a curious reluctance to recognize the 
existence of a ‘soul,’ its teachers lived habitually 
at a high moral tension, demanding a constant 
conformity of the will of man to the will of God. 
Associated with the emphatic assertion of the 
Father’s wisdom and Ijcneficenctg such views 
naturally anticipated the linal victory of good, 
'riiomas Soutliwoud Smith (1788-1861) in his 
111ustrations of the Diuine Gouermrumt "^—a book 
warmly admired by Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Crabbe—powerfully impressed on Unitarian 
thought the doctrine of universal restoration, 
whiGi had already found utterance in one of 
(Tomwell’s chaplains,and gained various champions 
(Hartley among them) in the 18th century.* 

8. Legal difficulties.—-The modilications of belief 
which had brought many of the occupants of 
chapels erected hy Fresby terians and Independents 
to Unitarian theology at last aroused the attention 
of those who remained orthodox. Besides a luimher 
of meeting-houses, tin; Unitarians were in posses¬ 
sion of two important trusts—I^ady Hewley’s 
Charity in York (1704), and Dr. Williams’s Trust 
in London (1716). A suit was instituted against 
Lady Hewley’s trustees in 1830. Legal proceedings 
were slow and costly, and on 23rd Dec. 1833 judg¬ 
ment was finally given against them. One of the 
trustees was the minister of St. Saviuurgate Chapel 
(which Lady Hewley had habitually attended), 
Cliarles Wei I beloved. It was at once seen that 
the whole tenure of tiie chapels was endangered. 
A long period of litigation followed, hut the Law 
Lords finally confirmed the first decision in 1842. 
Meanwhile numbers of suits were threatened for 
tlie recovery of the buildings, hiirial-grounds, and 
endowments which liad dcsccndeil in undisputed 
succession through generations of pastors and 
laity. Between Lady llewley’s j)astor, John 
Hotham, and Charles Wellheloved tlicre had been 
hut one ministry, that of Newcome Caj)j)e (1755- 
1800); the three jiastorates covered 144 years. In 
tlie preserute of such continuity of tenure the claim 
of the existing occupants was irresistible, and in 
1844 the Dissenters^ Cha[)clH Act, introduced by 
tlie Government, gave tlie needed relief. Without 
naming either Presbyterians or Unitarians, it 
secured to such Dissenting congregations as liad 
no creeds or tests the right to change their o[)inion.s 
as they saw tit in the lapse of time.* The chapels 
subsequently built by Unitarians, and the funds 
raise<l for the sup[)ort of their ministers, have been 
almost invariably founded on the principle known 
as ‘ o[)eti trust.’ The consciousness of this historic 
evolution supplies the key to the contlict of 
tendencies in modern Unitarianism between the 
impulse to theological dcnominationalisin and the 
desire to realize on however small a scale the 

Catholic communion’ which had been the ideal 
of the Englisli Presbyterians who foliowe<l Baxter. 

9 . Martineau and the modern school.— The most 
potent personal inlhience in the latter direction 
was that of James Martineau (1805-1900) (q.v.). 

1 IItuHtrations of Philosophical Necessity, 1777, % xi. {Works, 
ed. RiiU, iii. 618). 

Gla-gow, 1816. 8 See art. Univkr8ali8 M. 

^ Cf. the Bpeech of W. E. Gladstone, on the eec.ond reading; 
Parliamentary Debates on the Dissenters' Chapels Sill, London 
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In his lirst work, The iiationale of Jirlirfious In¬ 
quiry f he abandoned the j)ositi()n of the older 
Unitarianisni, wliicli would have accepted tlie 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
everlasting torments, if they could be found in the 
Scriptures. ‘ No seeming inspiration,’ he alhrmed, 
‘can establish anything contrary to reason.’^ 
Three years later in the famous Liverpool con- 
troveisy (1839), in the midst of incdsive criticisms 
of tile evangelical scheme of salvation, he laid the 
foundations of a new view of revelation no longer 
as a communication of truth, certilied by miracles, 
but as an ajipeal to the conscience and atlections— 
and a fresh interpretation of the moral life on the 
basis of free will instead of necessity. Meanwhile 
he was reading Strauss, and soon reached the 
conclusion that belief in miracles was not essential 
to Christianity. The Messianic function of Jesus 
was thus undermined. Wellbeloved had already 
insisted on the contemporary signilicance of many 
of the prophecies supposed to refer to Christ. 
When tlie miracles were disowned, the second 
guarantee of the supernatural character of Jesus 
fell awav : the followers of Locke found themselves 
deprived of their ‘reasonable’ Christianity, and 
the faith of Christ seemed to become only a 
superior kind of natural religion. Martin(‘au 
meanwhile pursued a double line of study. In a 
group of articles in the Westiainster Review he ex¬ 
pounded the Tubingen reconstruction of the origins 
of Christianity on its critical side, while on the 
nhilosophical he vindicated the communion of the 
human spirit with the Divine, and presented Jesus 
as the exnression, witiiin the limits of our nature, 
of the righteousness and love of Cod. Revelation 
was thus transformed frf)in supernatural instruction 
into the realization of more exalted cliaracter; its 
medium was not a written word, but a higher 
personality. To establish the principles of spiritual 
theism and find a place in man’s soul for that 
‘dwelling in (jod and Cod in him’ which l^riestley 
liad descrihed as the highest type of personal 
devotion was the aim of a long series of brilliant 
articles in the Pro.'^pective and National Reviews, 
which cultuinated in two great treatises, Types of 
Ethical Theory^ and A Study of Religion.* Ry 
these works, as well as by his sermons and 
occasional Addresses, he exercised an influence 
which went far beyond his own denomination, 
so that Cladstone described him as ‘ the greatest 
of living [English] thinkers.’® 

Other writers were not inactive beside him. 
The saintly John James Tayler (1797-1869), in his 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,^ 
delineated with singular breadth of view and 
literary charm the significance of contrasted 
)rinciples of authority and freedom ; and from 
lis j)en came the first formal discussion of the 
Johannine question in England in his Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel? A 
long series of scholars had pleaded for the revision 
both of the text and of the translation of the NT ; 
and, by the advice of the veteran John Kenrick, 
George Vance Smith was invited to join the 
company of the Revisers (1870). In James 
Drummond (1835-1918) Unitarianism possessed a 
theologian of the older school of learning, whose 
works on The Jewish Messiah (1877), Philo Judeeus 
(1888), Inquiry into the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel (1903), and Studies in Christ 
tan Doctrine (1908) maintained the tradition o 
devout scholarship. John Relly Beard (1800-76 
led the way to modem dictionaries of the Bibh 

1 London, 1836. 2 Rationale, p. 127, 

* 2 volfl., Oxford, 1885. * 2 vols,, Oxford, 1888. 

» J. S, Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, 
London, 1906, p. 413. 

« London, 1845, new ed. by J. Martineau, do. 1876. 
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y his Peoples Dictionary of the. Bihle,^ and 
uule other valuable contributions to theological 
it(uature. Cultivated laynum, also, such as 
^klgar 'I'aylor, Samuel Sharpe, and 11. A. Biiglit, 
en<lercd no small services to the Unitarian cause, 
•lost influential of all, perhaps, in its protest 
.gainst prevailing HUj)mnatiiralisin was The Creed 
d Christendom'^ by William Rathbone Greg, 
^'rancis William Newman and Frances Power 
Johbe found many readers ; and the w ritings of 
talph Waldo Emerson and I'heodore Parker, 
■ogether with the studies of Max Midler, opened 
Jie way to religion beyond the bounds of Christi- 
inity. 'I'he llibbert Trustees, who sought to 
promote the spread of Christianity in ‘its simplest 
and most intelligible form,’ were the first to in¬ 
augurate in 1878 a series of lectures on the history 
of religions, and Manchester College included that 
subject in its theologi<‘al course as early as 1875. 
'rho discourses of Martineau, J. Hamilton Thom, 
and Charles Beard provided varied illustration of 
the preacher’s j>ower ; and the sermons and hymns 
of St/opford Brooke, after his withdrawal from the 
Church of England in 1880, presented, with a rich 
glow of poetic beauty, the main features of religion 
a.s understood by Unitarians. 

10 . Church organizations. —While English Uni¬ 
tarians have l>een active in education and phil¬ 
anthropy (witness their domestic missions in 
important u'^ban centres, established on unsectarian 
irinciples after the visit of Joseph Tuckerman of 
loston, Mass., in 1833), they have not attempted 
to secure large numerical increase. New chapels 
have been built, but denominational zeal has never 
been active. Congregational independence has been 
sturdily maintained. In 1882 a National Confer¬ 
ence was organized, which bas now' 365 congrega¬ 
tions in the United Kingdom on its roll, but they 
have no common name. Projiosals for united 
action on I’resbyterian lines were made by 
Martineau in 1888, but the demand for congrega¬ 
tional autonomy defeated them. The individual¬ 
ism fostered by tiie constant plea for liberty is 
unfavourable to the growth of cor{)orate church- 
life. Generous funds have been raised in aid of 
ministers’ incomes and insurance, and the Confer¬ 
ence has found it necessary to lay down educational 
qualifications for access to these benefits, and 
lias thus constituted an accredited class tif religious 
teachers. Unitarianism has thriven actively in 
some districts of Wales, but it has little hold in 
Scotland. The oldest of its congregations north 
of the Tweed w'as founded at Edinburgh in 1776. 
In Ireland Thomas Enilyn was prosecuted at Dublin 
in 1703 for denying the deity of Christ. Ulster 
Presbyterianism witnessed a movement against 
subscrijition which culminated in 1726 in the 
formation of a separate Presbytery of Antrim on 
a non-subscription basis. Many of the ministers 
pnssed tiiruugh Ariariism to Unitarianism, and in 
1830 the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster was formed. 
At tlie same time, largely through the zeal of 
Martineau, then assistant pastor in Dublin, an 
Irish Unitarian Christian Society, embracing both 
individuals and congregations, w'as established in 
Dublin, which was merged (1835) in an Association 
of Irish Non-suhscrihing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians, including t(ie Presbytery of 
Antrim, the Synod of Munster, and the Remon¬ 
strant Synod of Ulster. Finally, in 1910 the 
Antrim Presbytery and the Ulster Synod united 
for purposes oi church government uniler the name 
of the Non-subscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. 

11. Unitarianism in America.—Unitarianism in 
America sprang out of the Congregational order 

I 2 vols., I/Ondon, 1847-48. 
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of the New Krifj^land (diiirchea. Tlieir theology 
was Calvinistic, hut the 17th (;ent. foun<l<ations 
were based upon religious covenants instead of 
dogmatic creeds. Thus the First Church in Boston 
aflirnied : 

' We ... do hereby solemnly and rolip;ionsly promise and 
bind ourselves to walk in all our wr>h aecordiri^^ to the rule 
of the (loHpel, and in all sincere conformity to [Uhrist’sJ holy 
ordinances, and in mutual love and respect to each other, so 
near as (lod shall ^dve us ffrace.’l 

The way was thus open, as in Englisli Dissent in 
the iHth cent., to grtidual tlieologic cliange. The 
literature of the rrinitarian controversy passed 
atToss the Athintie, and the leaven of discussion 
in tlte works of Sherlock and South, Clarke and 
Winston, s\i])plcniented by the writings of the 
Unitarian Fiulyn, hegtin to ])ioduce its elVeet. A 
slow movement towtirds Arianisni tind Arminianism 
s(?t in, invigorated by reaction agtiinst the ‘great 
awakening’ under .Jonathan Edwuirds (17*^5) ami 
the early nreaching of Ceorge Whitelield (1740). 
Jonathan Mayliew' (1720-66) and Charles Clianncy 
(1705-57), pastors in Boston, led the way towar<l.s 
a more liberal faith. Under the ministry of James 
Ereeman (1750-1855) the congregation of King’s 
Chapel purged their Anglican liturgy of all refer¬ 
ences to the Trinity (1785). By this act, says the 
historian of the chapel, the first Episcopal church 
in New England became the first Unitarian (Jiurcli 
in the New World. The writings of Friestley and 
Lindsey w'ere freely circulated, and at the end of 
the century the doctrine against wliich timy 
protested had been rejected by all the Boston 
ministers hut one. The name Unitarian w’as 
indeed rarely attached to the churches, but the 
mode of thought and worship prevailed more and 
more widely. It w'as found all the way from 
Portland (Maine) to Charleston (S. Carolina). 

In 1803 William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
came to Boston and began tli(3 ministry which 
BO powerfully influenced Unitarian thought. In 
leacUon against a stiU powerful Calvinism, with 
its doctrines of human depravity, the wrath oi 
God, and the atoT\ing sacrilice of Christ, he pro¬ 
claimed ‘one sublime idea,’ which he definea as 
‘the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God by spiritual likeness, its receptivity of 
his Spirit, its self-forming power, its destination 
to inefl'able glory, its immortality.’^ This w^as 
the real challenge to New England orthodo.vy; 
it operated with no less force in dispelling the 
materialism of Priestley and giving a fresh irn[»ulse 
of spiritual life to Unitarian ism on hotli sides of 
the ocean. With this exalted view of man’s true 
being, Channing declared himself surer that his 
rational nature w'as from (md than that any hook 
is the expression of His will ; and reason and 
conscience w'ere thus enthroned in the ultimate 
seat of judgment. Neither philosopher nor scholar 
in the technical sense, he exeriused by his religious 
genius and the force of his ethical appeal a far- 
reaching influence both in the United States and 
in Europe. ‘ Ahvays young for liberty,’ he pro- 
U*sted against every form of sectarian narrowness. 
He cheerfully took the name Unitarian because 
unwearied ellbrts were made to raise against it a 
popular cry, and he never was in any sense a 
Trinitarian. But he believed in Christ’.s pre¬ 
existence ; he accepted liis miracles. He would 
not, however, exclude from his fellowship the 
stoutest humanitarian, though he might repudiate 
the miracles altogether. For such a mind de¬ 
nominational aggressiveness was impossible, and 
this spirit was infused into the lea<lers of the 
movement which culminated in the foundation of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University in 

» Allen, p. 171. 
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1816, when the Unitarian controversy was at ita 
height. 

‘It bei^^f understood,' said the constitution, ‘that every 
encouraffciucrit he ^iven to the serious, iui[)artial, and un¬ 
biassed ii)Vc.sti^ation of Christian truth ; and that no assent to 
the ))ecutiarities of any denomination l)e required either of the 
Students, or i’rofessors, or Instructors.’ 

The movement of wliich Channing was the most 
distinguislied reprcHCntative soon flemandcd some 
kind of organization, Liteiature must he circu¬ 
lated, congregations assisted, and cliurches built. 
In 1825, on the same day on vvliicii English 
Unitarians formed t heir association,' the American 
l^nitarian Association was constitiitofl. A noble 
line of eminent scliolars, theologians, historians, 
jurists, poets, statesmen, accepted its principles 
and gave dignity to its profession of faith. It was 
not long, however, before new fore i. s a})i>eared on 
the ti(dd. 'I'lie study of German philosojihy pro¬ 
duced a school of New England transcendentalism. 
HaljJi Waldo Emerson (1303-82) (fv.v.) resigned 
the pulpit of the Second Church in lloston on the 
question of tlie observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
and six years later his famous ‘ Address to the 
Harvard Divinity School’ (1838) signalized tlie 
hrea(‘li of the new thought witli the older views 
of revelation and miracle. Theodore Parker 
(1810-60) emphasized tlie same theme in a mucli 
criticized .sermon on ‘ The 'rransient and Permanent 
in (.'hristianity’ (1841), followed by his wi<lely 
read ‘ Discourse of Matters pertaining" to Keligion’ 
(1842). A new type of (diristianity without miracle 
was thus presented, emphasizing the divine imman¬ 
ence in nature, and holding uj) the religion of 
.fesus—the love of (rod and the service of man— 
as tlie ‘absolute religion.’ Unitarianism fell into 
the snare fifirn which Channing would fain have 
s ive<i it, and developed an orthodoxy of its own. 
Wlien Henry Wliitney Bellows of New York 
proposed to organize tlie churches (1865) in a 
National Conference, and its members adopted 
the declaration that they were ‘ disciples of the 
Lord JesusG\\riftt,’ a group of bolder spirits formed 
a ‘Free Keligious Association,’ wiievc Emerson’s 
name appeared first on the list. In 1824, however, 
the Conference repudiated all authoritative tests, 
and simjily accepted ‘ the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.’^ The develo[>nients of criticism, science, 
and philosophy, the study of comparative religion, 
the ilesire for the widest possible fellow.shin, and 
the growing demands of philanthropy, have all con¬ 
tributed to broaden the outlook in every direction, 
and in 1900 the ‘ International (kinncil of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers’ 
was formed in Boston. It has since held large 
and succe.ssful gatherings in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin (1910), Paris (1913), and 
Boston (1920), assembling a wide representation 
of diflerent nationalities and faiths. 

As in England, so also in America, Unitarian¬ 
ism has been an important influence in religious 
thought. It represents a mode of approach to the 
^reat problems of human life and destiny in which 
it is closely allied with the time-spirit. Its loose¬ 
ness of denominational organization makes its 
advance over so vast an area slow and hesitating, 
but its churches steadily increase, and in 1918 the 
list (includin'" Canada) comprised 490 societies. 
The Divinity School at Harvard University gradu¬ 
ally broadened out under the administration of 
Charles W. Eliot (1869-1909) into a .school of 
scientific theology and independent research. The 
Mcadvilie Theological School (Pennsylvania), 
founded in 1844, and the Unitarian Theological 

1 See 5 7 . 
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School at Berkeley (California), founded in 1904, 
have remained more definitely within Unitarian 
lines. 

12. World-wide influence.—{(Tt) The Colonies and 
India. —The British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, all have Unitarian churches. 
Kn^^lish and American Unitarians are also in close 
touch with the Theistic chur(5hes of India, and 
with Unitarian work in Japan, and rec^eive students 
from the Tar East into their theological colleges, 
besides sending out representative ministers to 
preach and lecture. 

(6) Germany. — Continental thought has been 
affected by the same general intluences which pro¬ 
duced the Unitarian movement in England and 
America. The writings of the English Deists of 
the 18th cent, heljied to fosle.r (le.rman rationalism, 
and the critical study of the Scriptures led to the 
abandonment of do(drines of mechanical insniration 
and Biblical authority. Belief in mirac.uis was 
partly undermined by the intluences of science and 
philosophy ; and the Lebcn Jesud of 1). E. Stratiss, 
together with the investigations of E. C. Baur 
into the development of the early Chur(di, opened 
new paths for the historical treatment of the 
origins of Christianity. J’he results reached by 
Baur were modiiied by the subsequent researches 
of some of his own pupils, but a powerful school of 
thought, led W teachers such as U. Holt/rnann 
(Strasshurg), C. Holsten (Ufddelberg), Carl von 
Weizsacker (Tubingen), A. E. Bicdermann(Ziirich), 
K. A. Lipsius (Jena), O. Ptleiderer (Berlin), reached 
a position wliich was substantially Unitarian, 
though it did not employ the name or lead to 
withdrawal from the state Church. In 1863 a 
li])eral union was founded under the title of the 
‘ Protestantenverein,’ which gave practical expres¬ 
sion to this mode of thought. It still exists, 
though in a state of somewhat diminished activity. 
Kccent theological liberalism has tended to take 
one of two directions. Under the influence of 
Albrecht Kitschl {(j.v.) of Gottingen, a higher 
value has been ascribed to the person of Jesus, 
quite apart from external miracle, than was usual 
among the older ‘ liberal ’ theologians. Among 
the leaders in this direction are A. Harnack, \V. 
Herrmann (Marburg), and If. H. Wendt (Jena). 
On the other hand, the study of Christianity in 
connexion with the religions of the em])ire has led 
younger scholars to emphasize its relations with 
(iontemporary phenomena ; and along these lines 
the late professors W. Wrede, J. Weiss, and W. 
Bousset, and the brilliant group led by H. Gunkel, 
E. Troeltsch, C. Clemen, H. Weinel, W. Heitiniiller, 
and H. Lietzmann have all been working. The 
valuable translation and commentary issued under 
the general editorship of Johannes Weiss,’ and 
the long series of Religionsqeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, represent the general attitmle of liberal 
theology on the problems of primitive Christianity. 

(c) France. —A similar movement of thought, 
though more limited in range, may be traced in 
France, since the appearance of Kenan’s Vie de 
J6sus* within the Reformed Church, represented 
especially by A. Coquerel ifls), Albert and Jean 
Keville, and a distinguished group of scholars and 
preachers. When the ‘ Separation ’ took place in 
1905, the Reformed Church split into two bodies, 
the ‘National Union of Evangelical Reformed 
Churches’ retaining a Confession of 1872, and tlie 
liberal group designating itself the ‘ National 
Union of Reformed Churches,’ which is powerfully 
represented in the Theological Faculty of Paris, 
and exercises the greater influence both in the 

1 3 vols., Tiiblngen, 1836. 
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ulpit and in the press. Liberal Lutherans like 
laurice Goguel and Eugene Ehrhardt share the 
same general view. 

(d) Sivitzcrland. —Swiss Protestantism has been 
allected in like manner. The abolition of formal 
tests of orthodoxy by the Genevan Church opened 
the way for a type of Christianity essentially 
Unitarian ; and in German Switzerland the theo¬ 
logians of Basel and Ziirich have made important 
contributions to both Biblical and dogmatic .studies 
on similar lines. Ibactical interest in social 
questions is now to some extent withdrawing 
attention from the critical and historical inquiries 
of the older liberalism, and ev(*n leading to a 
partial n‘action towards the language and ideas of 
ortliodoxy. 

(e) Holland. —A similar tendency shows itself in 
Holland. In the second half of the 19lh cent, the 
Dutch Reformed ('hurch, the Remonstrants, the 
Mennonites, and the Lutherans were all allected 
by the philosotihical and scientilic modes of 
thought which generate Unitarian theology. 
Sclndars like J. II. Scholten, A. Kuenen, and C. P. 
Tide educated successive generations of students 
in the newer methods of critical investigation. 
Many of the younger ministers of the present day, 
however, without returning to orthodoxy, are 
more inclined to recognize spiritual values in some 
of the old doctrines of the Church, and, while 
they claim to be ‘ liberals,’ are at the same time 
unwilling to be classed as ‘modern.’ Their view 
of human nature is not oritimistii;. The natural 
man must be regenerated by the Spirit of Christ; 
for this generation there is no other way. 

(/) Other countries. — In Italy a little group, 
assisted by various university i)rofessors, is con¬ 
ducting a monthly periodical. La Riformn Italiana^ 
on Unitarian lines with the names of Mazzini and 
Clianning blazoned upon its cover. There are 
Unitarian congregations in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The veteran poet Matthias Joch- 
umssen in Iceland (t 1920) espoused the same cause, 
and communicated his enthusiasm to his country¬ 
men in the United Slates. Even among the 
educated negroes of Lagos on the W. African coast 
religious thought has produced spontaneously an 
active movement in the same direction. 

Literaturb. — R. Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 
vol8., I/ondon, 1850; J. J. Tayler, Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of Kngland'^, ed. Jamea Martineau, do. 1870; G. Bonet- 
Maury, Des Origines du Christianisme xuiitaire chez les 
Anglais, Paris, 1881, tr. E. P. Hall, Early Sources of English 
Unitarianisin, I>onclon, 1884 ; A. Gordon, Heads of English 
Unitarian History, London, 1896, and g.v. ‘Unitarian¬ 

isin’; J. H. Allen, ‘The Unitarians,’in A Hist, of the Uni¬ 
tarians and Universalists in the United States. New York, 
1894, pp. 1-246 ; S. A. Eliot, Heralds of a Liberal Faith, 8 vols., 
Boston, U.S.A,, 1910; biographies of Martineau, Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. J. E. CARPENTER. 

UNITED BRETHREN.-See Moravians. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 

See Lutheranism. 

UNITED FREE CHURCH.— See Presby- 

TERIANISM. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH. 

—See Methodism. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.- 

See Presbyterianism. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
OUDH. —These provinces, in which Oudh, a 
separate jurisdiction since its annexation in 1856, 
was included in 1877, were up to 1902 known as 
the North-West Provinces. The change of title 
was mainly due to confusion with that of the 
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Nortli-West I'rontier Province, Avliich was formed 
out of some Oistricts of the I^anjfib. The join 
iurisdictioTKs of A^^ra and Oiidli extemi between N 
lat. 2.r 52' and 3P 18', H. long. IT 3' and 84" 39' 
witli a total area of 1U7,207 so, miles and a popiibi' 
tion in 1911 of 47,182,0(X). 'Jne IVovinc^es contain 
a hilly and submontane tract to the north-west 
Bundelkhand, a part of the Central Indian plateai 
to the south ; while the central and more im 
lortant rc;^don constitutes the W. and Centra 
ndo-(lan; 4 etic Plain, the basin watered by the 
rivers (bin;;es and Jumna [qq.v.). The District? 
between these two main rivers until they join a' 
Allahabad {q.v.) are known aa the Duab, ‘ land o 
the two waters.’ 

I. History.—The United Provinces form one o 
the best-known historical re^^ions of India. The 
aboriginal poj)ulation, wrongly classed as Dravid 
ian iq.v.) by Kisley, was jtrobably of the Mon 
Khmer stock. These ‘pre-Aryans’ have lef: 
traces in stone im{)lements in the hills and jdains 
cup-marks on boulders in the nortliern hills, and 
cave paintings in the Kaimur range to the south 
At some unknown date, possibly about lOOO n.C., 
the so-called ‘Aryans’who had been settled for 
a considerable period in the E. Panjab* seem to 
have mo\’ed gradually eastward, and the Mnliahha 
rata and the Rdrtiauana epics describe the fortunes 
of two bodies of Iv^atriyas, one to the west with 
their capital at Hastinajiur {q.v.), the other at 
Ayodhya, the modern Ajodhya in the Faizftbad 
District. One wave of invaders or colonists seems 
in the early period to have moved along the base 
of the Himalaya into Magadha or Bih5r; the 
other occunied Madhyadesa, the ‘Middle Land ' 
or the Dual) and its surrounding Districts.* For 
the earliest period there is no settled history till 
the time of Gautama Buddha (c. 4(17-487 n.c.). 
The next fixed date is that of Chandragupta 
Maurya (321-297 U.C. ), the Sandrocottus of 
classical writers, who rose to power after the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. His grandson 
was the famous Ai^oka {q.v.), three of whose pillar 
edicts have been found in the Provinces. We 
know little of the Kiishan or 8aka invaders who 
entered India about the middle of tlie 2nd cent. 
B.C. The Gu[)ta dynasty rose to jtower from about 
A.D. 320 until 450, when the first Hun invasion 
took place. This is remarkable because many of 
the Rajput {q.v.) houses sprang from its chiefs. 
In 1018 Mahmud of Ghazni, the first Muhammadan 
invader, raided the Provinces, and under the early 
Muhammadan kings Delhi was the capital, being 
suc('eeded by Agra early in the 16th century. 
Babur defeated the Afghan king Ibrahim in 1526 
and founded the Muglial einjiire, which >vith its 
capital at Agra or Delhi, under HumAyun, Akbar, 
ShAhjaluin, and Aurangzib, lasted till the death 
of the last in 1707. I'hen coinmencetl a period of 
anarchy until by treaty with Asafud-daula, 
NawAb of Otidh, most of the eastern portion j»assed 
into the hands of the British. This was followed 
by further large cessions as the result of tlie 
MarAtha war in 1803. In 1833 the Provinces were 
separated from Bengal and placed in charge of a 
lieutenant-governor. Since that time the only 
serious disturbance of order occurred in the Mutiny 
of 1857. 

2 . Ethnology.—The population is of a mixed 
type, made up of the pre historic Mon-Khmer 
stratum leavened by succe.ssive entries of 
foreigners: Aryans, Scythians, Huns, Musalmans. 
In the E, Gangetic Rlain there is considerable 
congestion, the density of population rising to 706 
per sq. Fiiile. The people occupy 106,020 villages 
and 435 towns (of which 24 rank as cities), the 

5 See arlt. Delhi, vol. iv. p. 643, PanjIb, vol. ix. p. 606. 

2 Marm, Laicg, ii. 21. 


most imiiortant in order of population being Luck¬ 
now, Benares, Agra, Cawnpur, Bareilly, Meerut. 
Muhammadans favour a town life much more than 
Hindus; out of 1000 of each faith only 72 Hindus 
as compared with 269 Musalmans are urban. This 
conccntiation in towns is one cause of the pro¬ 
gress of Islam. 

3 . Religion.—Hindus (85 04 %) are mucli in ex¬ 
cess of Muhammadans (14 77 %) or Christians 
('38 %), but now Hindus are slowly decreasing, 
and tliere is an increase in Muhammadans and 
(')iristians. The })rogre.ss of Islam is not to any 
great extent the result of direct propaganda, but 
is due largely to social conditions. Mvdiammadans 
are more prolihc ; they live more in towns and 
under less in.sanitary conditions than Hindus; 
(heir diet is more varied and liberal, and they are 
Ie.s 3 addicted to the use of drugs like the prepara¬ 
tions of hemp ; they marry later and allow w'idows 
to remarry, while high-caste Hindus prohibit 
widow-marriage. On the other hand, their women 
Slider in health from seclusion [parda), and, being 
confined to the house, they are more liable to 
attacks of plague.* 

(a) Brdfinianic Hinduism .—What has been 
termed Bralimanic Hinduism is the creed of the 
better classes, while the lower castes are largely 
animistic. It is impossible to draw the line be¬ 
tween these forms of belief, which in all grades 
of society converge and intermingle. Ortliodox 
Hinduism is regulated by a body of Brahmans 
numbering 4^ millions, many of whom enjoy a 
higli reputation for sanctity, act as domestic 
priests, or study theology, philosopliy, and ethics 
at sacred filace.s like Benares. Those of a loweJ 
grade act as guide.s at places of pilgrimage, cast 
horoscopes, and practise various kinds of magic. 
The majority, liowever, exercise no religious 
functions, and make their living by agriculture or 
domestic service, or take employment in the army 
r the fiolice. Some of the most sacred places of 
Hindu pilgrimage are found in these Provinces: 
Hardwar, shared by Saivas and Vaisnavas ; 
Mathura, devoted to the cult of Krsna ; lhayag 
or Allahabad, the sacred junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna.* 

{b) The development of monotheism .—An impor¬ 
tant development in recent times is the tendency 
to adopt a form of monotheism. 

To quote R. Burn, ‘the general result of my enquiries ia 
that the great majority of Hindus have a (inn belief in one 
Supreme Hod, called Bhagwan, r^arameshwar, Isliwar, or 
Narain. Mr. Bailie made some enquiries3 which showed that 
this involved a clear idea of a single personal (iod ; hut I am 
inclined to think that this is not limited to the more intelligent, 
but is distinctly characteristic of Hind\is as a whole. . . . There 
has been much discussion as to whether this monotheistic idea 
has been a natural result of contact with Isliin or Christianity. 
As pointed out above, however, the idea of a single personal 
God w'as not unknown to Hindus long before they came into 
touch with adherents of these two religions, and I am inclined 
bo think . . . that the tendency of Hinduism, w'ith all its 
eclecticism and elasticity, is to develop more on the lines of in¬ 
digenous beliefs, than on an entirely new direction copied more 
ir less from some foreign religion.’< 

‘The Hindu who is a Saiva or a Vaishijava has no real place 
'or Parumeshwar in his religious ideas, and would probably 
ixplain his presence by saying he was 8 iva or Vishpu. Accord- 
ng to the Purariic philosophi’, Parameshwar is the universal 
sqiirit when manifested as a personal god, who, according as he 
'H dominated by ofdivity (rajas), goodness (saitva), is separated 
‘rorn the divine personalities, Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. This, 
lowever, is merely stated to explain his relation to them ; for 
t is a recondite theory which does not trouble the ordinary 
'ararneshwar worshipper. To him Parameshwar is the supreme 
lersonal Cod, who made the world, is pleased by good and dis- 
ileased by evil deeds, but is too much exalted to trouble qiuch 
bout mundane affairs. If the flindu is not professedly a Saiva 
ir a Vaishgava, he will look on Siva and Vishnu os on the wiiola 

1 Cenms of India, 1911, vol. xv., United Provinces and Oudh, 
it. i. p. 108 (T. 

2 See art. Pilqrimaok (Indian), § 7. 

3 Census 0 / India, 1891, vol. xvi,, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 
n. i. p. 197. 

< /h. p. 73 f. 
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«ubordinate to him, tliou^^h much more valual)le lielperH in 
times of trouble. Still, nebulous as liis idea of I'aranu-shvvar 
may be, it malccs him at bottom a monotheist. Hut it is to 
some extent vvron^^ to say that he “worship.s” Parameshwar. 
Ho may or may not repeat his name in the inortiing, and occa¬ 
sionally lie has the .S'af Adrdi/an Kathd recited in Ids honour; 
hut this i.s all. It is a wa.ste of time to importune a ^od v\ith 
jjrayer and sacrifice when his attitude is one of suave aloofness; 
and the Hindu reserves Ids attentions for the minor pod.s and 
Kodlinj^H.’ • 

(c) Islam. — The local diHtribution of Muhanima- 
danisni in dictated partly by hiatorical, partly by 
etHtnoinic causes. 

‘The .Muhammadan is found chicdly wltere Muhammadans 
held sway in the past: in Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions, the 
“ Home Counties ” of the Moghul Empire, in Af,^ra, t'amikha- 
h.\d, Jaunpur and Oudh, all centres of Muhammadan States or 
)u-oviii( es. In Cuwnpore, Allahah.Vl and other <iistricts with 
lar^e cities, his tendency to urhan life i.s sufiicient to e.xplain 
his nuim rical strcn^^th ; tins is also a factor which afTect.s his 
l»resence in such historic'ally Muhammadan centres as Agra, 
Meerut, Lucknow, Eyzah.ad, and Bareilly."-^ 

{(i) Jainism. —Jaitis, nuiiiberinL' 75,427 in 1911, 
show a tendency to decrease. The city mercantile 
(•lass, delicicnt in virility owin<^^ to their sedentary 
habits, produce small families, and, a.s It. A. ll. 
Hlunt reports, the country Jain shows little en¬ 
thusiasm for or knowled^m of Ids relij^ion. 

‘ The truth Bccms to be that whatever theoretical differences 
may e.xist between Jainism and Hinduism, yet the followers of 
the same creeds in the same conunuiuty do not differ very 
greatly in their practice. The bar to tlu'ir intermarriage is no 
more insuperable than between Roman (Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants. . . . Men of to-day think less about religion because 
the strcH.s of modern conditions leaves (hem less time for other 
than mundane affairs. The active pursuit of religion, which 
means the acti\ e iierformance of ritual, is iiostponcd to old age; 
the ortii'ial or profes.sional man twikcs to religion when he 
retires.’ 3 

It is natural also that, when a Jain girl is marri(;d 
into a Hindu f<'imily, she rapidly succumUs to the 
influence of the more poi)ular ftiith. Jainism 
being reticent and unenter])rising, she naturally 
adopts religious usages which enjoy more prestige 
and which are regulated by HrAhmans, whom Jains 
themselve.s employ for their domestic rites. 

(c) Sikhism and other faiths. —Sikhs, numbering 
15,lS6, are foreigners, mostly sej)oys or policemen. 
Ptir.sis, Jews, and llrahmans are also foreigners 
and po.s.sess little influence, while Buddhists, re¬ 
presentatives of a faitli once dominant, now 
number only 780, and are mainly confined to 
the Tibetan frontier, with a few Nepalese, Chinese 
artizan.s, Magh cooks, and other smaller groups. 

'riie Arya Samaj is chiefly confined to the upj)er 
and educated cla.sses, and seems as yet to have 
made little impression on the peasantry.* 

(/) Christianity. —Christians show a remarkable 
increase. The propaganda began with the visit of 
a Roman Catholic priest to Agra in 1578. It 
became active through the work of Henry Martyn 
at Cawnpurin 1810. In 1811 the Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Society, and in 1813 the Church Missionary 
Society, entered the field. Christians, including 
those in the Native States, numbering 58,518 in 
1891 and 102,955 in 1901, increa-sed to 179,094 in 
1911. 

‘ The new convert, may be, is no better than his prede¬ 
cessors ; but a new generation, the children of the first genera¬ 
tion of converts, is growing up. If the missionaries could and 
can get little out of that first generation, the second generation 
is in their hands from their earliest years. The children of the 
converts, born in Christianity, are very different to their 
parents; their grandchildren will be better still. It is this 
which provides the other side to the black picture so often 
drawn of the inefficiency of Christian conversion. And this 
generation is now beginning to make its influence felt. The 
Hindu fellows of these converts have now to acknowledge not 
only that thev are in many ways better off than themselves, but 
that the} are better men. And this has undoubtedly contributed 
to the better esU'cm In which Christians are regarded. ... A 
convert, no doubt, is still outcasted, but he is now regarded as 

1 Cf^nsus of Ijidia^ 1911, vol. xv. pt. i. p. l‘2Gf. 

2 Ib. p. 107. 3 Vft. n. 112 . 

4 See EliE it. 67ff. ; Census of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. 1. 
p. lS2ff. 


a member of a fresh caste, and Hindus bear witli his idiosyn- 
cra.sies os they do with those of any other caste.’ t 


Litkraturk.— R, Burn, Cenaus of Jiidla, 1901 vol. xvi 
.V. W. P rovincfis and Oudh, li pts. ; E. A. H. Blunt, Oensnu of 
India, I'Jll, vol. xv., United Provinces of Aura and Uudh, i; 
pts.; W. Crookc, 'I'hc A’.-IL. Provinces of India: their 
History, EthnoLoijy, and Administration, London, 1897, The, 
Tribes and Castes of the A'.- It'. Provinces arid Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 189G; V. A. Smith, The Early Hist, of India-\ 
Oxford, 1914 ; A. A. Fiihrer, J'he Mono menfal Ant ivjuities and 
I nscnjit ions I n the S - U'. Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891 ; 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The Hist, of India, as told by 
its own Historians, 8 vols., London, 1807-77 ; lOl xxiv. [1908J 
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UNITY.— See Church. 

UNIVERSALISM. -I. Uses of the term.— 

The word ‘ univer.salism ’ lots been used in at least 
tbree distinct senses, {a) It is conveniinit to take 
first in order the u.se of the word which is in fac t 
the most modern. It designates the setting aside 
of the belief that a nation or a race is privileged 
to enjoy the special jirotection and favour of Hod, 
or of a deity whom it recognizes as peculiarly its 
own ; and contem[>lates all nations and races as 
standing, actually or potentially, in one and the 
same relation to one and the same (loil, llniver- 
salism in this semse has become current largely 
owing to the influence of F. (k Banr ; its op]»osite 
is jiarticularism. In the OT the view of the special 
relation of a ebuty to a people is e.xpressed in sucli 
passages as Jg 11*^, when Jephthah says to the 
Amorite: ‘Wilt not thou })ossess tliat which 
Cbemosb tby god giveth thee to possess? So 
whom.soever the Lord our (lod bath dispossessed 
from before us, them will we possess.’ The steps 
Ity which this particularism yielded to the larger 
thought, first of Jahweh’s rule over all peojiles as 
(lod above all gods, and next as being the only 
(lod, whose sway is universal, but wlio lias chosen 
Israel as His special care, are suflieiently familiar. 
TIktc are within the pages of the OT occa.8i(/nal 
indications of a desire to extend to other nations 
the Messianic hope and the kingdom of (lod.^ In 
the NT we are familiar with tlie distinction 
between the universalism of St. Paul and of the 
Lucan writings,^ in contrast with the exclusiveness 
of the Jew and the Juda^o-Christian, who, if they 
did not entirely disapprove the profler of the 
gospel to the (ientiles, yet wished to make con¬ 
ditions and impose practices which St. Paul strongly 
rejuidiates. In the NT tlio larger view seems to 
win its way from the announcement of a salvation 
which, beginning from Israel, shall he unto all 
peoiiles, to tlie Apocaly])tic vision of the ‘great 
multitude which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and jieoplos and 
tongues,’* and of a New Jerusalem whose gates 
are never shut. 

(5) Tlie second use of the term ‘ universalism ’ has 
to do with the theological (juestion of the extent 
of the henelit wrouglit by the atoning d(‘atli of 
Christ, and with the relation of the Calvinian 
doctrines of election and predestination iqq.v.) to 
the expressed purpose of the gospel, that all men 
might be saveci. The Arminians had maintained, 
as the second of their live points, ‘that Jesus 
Christ by His death and suH'erings made an atone¬ 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular,’ hut they went 
on to say that none could he partakers of this 
henelit hut those possessing a true faitli, which can 
belong only to those who are regenerated by the 
Operation of the Holy Ghost. This was condemned 
as error by the Synod of Dort (1618). There were 
many, however, who desired to mitigate the lan- 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 146. 

2 Sec, e.g., Is 

3 E.g., (lal 328, Col 3H, Ac 1035 1724 - 28 . 

* Rev 7'J. 
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gnage of absolute predestination and particular 
redemption. Among these were John Cameron, 
professor in tiie Protestant seminary of Saumur 
(1618-22), and Ids pupil, Moyse Amyraut, professor 
of theology at Saumur (1688). The aim of both 
was to vindicate for the Deity a larger and more 
real l)«*nevolence and goodwill to mankind than 
was contemplated in the Canons of Dort. They 
postulated a general will to save all men, hut, in 
order to he cllcctive, this required to he reinforced 
by the exercise of a f)articular will. Tlie tnerits 
01 CItlist's leiHsion and death were in themselves 
fiuflicient, hut not edicient for all men. In other 
words, though the impetration is univeisal, the 
application is individual : the general will is not a 
will (Iccvrti hut i, and it may he wholly 

resisted by mankind in bondage to .sin. The uni¬ 
versality of salvation is conditioned ; the [promise 
is snh ronditione fdtd. A similar distinction i.s 
made hetneen objective grace, an oiler of pardon 
to all, and subjective grace, which is the applica¬ 
tion to the individual by the particular will of 
(iod. The s[>ecial action of grace is variously 
described : sometimes it seems identical with 
‘ eirectual calling ’ ; in otlier connexions it is that 
wbicli bi ings a man to tin; knowledge of tlie tnitli, 
and, acting through the intellect upon the heart, 
brings about conversion.* The doctrine of this 
scliool is known as ‘ hyjiothetical universalism.’ 
It.s promulgation led to some [lersecutiun of Ainy- 
raiit in France, to the withdrawal by the Swiss 
Reformed Cinirches of tlieir students from the 
seminary at Saumur, and the elevation of that of 
Sedan in its place as the centre of French Protes- 
taut orthodoxy. Amyraut and his friend Paul 
Testard were summoned to appear before synods 
of the Reformed Church of France at Alcn^un 
(1637) and Charenton (1644-45); they were acquitted 
on all charges of lieresy, but this acquittal was 
strongly reprobated bv the rigid Calvinists of the 
Reformed Church. It was, however, aj>[)rove(l 
and defended by tlie learned Jean Daill4 (Dalhcus) 
(1594-1670), pastor of Cliarenton, who published 
in 1655 Apologia pro duabus Sijnodis Natwnalibuft. 
The position of the Higli Calvinists was defended 
by Friedrich Spanheim (1600-49), professor at Ley¬ 
den, in his Disputatio dt gratia universali (1644), 
followed by Exercitaiiones (1646). 

The controversy spread to England, where John 
Davenant (1576-1641), hi.shon of Salisbury, who 
had attended the Synod of Dort, was engaged in 
finding a ‘middle way’ between the Remonstrants 
and the Supralapsarians, and did this with a 
special reference to the Gallirana Controversia^ in 
his Dissertationes duce de Morte Christi et de Fra;- 
destinntione, published at Cambridge in 1650. 
John Owen had alt oady denounced the ‘ error ’ of 
universal redem[)tion and those ‘ who try to go a 
middle way between the Churches of Fiance and 
the Arminians,’ e.'uiecially in his anonymous work 
Salus Elertorum Sanguis Jesn (1648). The term 
‘ universalist' was ajiplied to the arlvocates of 
universal redemption perhaps first by Obadiah 
Howe, whose work, 7'he Universalist Examined 
and Convirted, in 1648. The controversy 

engaged the ready pen of Richnrd Baxter, then at 
Kidderminster, who thus alludes to his early work 
upon it: 

'Another >rarni 8 crlpt that lyeth by me, ia a Disputation for 
some u of Redemption, wiiich hath lain by me near 

Twenty y ars iinfinisheri . , . partly because at last c.'une out 
after AmyrnIdnH and Davenant'i Dixsertatumti, a treatl.se of 
Dallotux, which contained the same things, but especially the 
same Testimonies of concordant Writers wliich I had prepared 
to produce.’3 

This work, entitled Universal Redemption of Man¬ 
kind by the Lord Jesus Christy was published in 

1 See art. Amyraldism. 

2 Reliquio} Baxterianct, Ix)ndon, 1090, bk. I. pt. 1. p. 123. 


1694 by Joseph Reid, who had been Baxter’s 
assistant and nad transcribed his MS in the year 
1657. 

It is to be remembered that throughout this 
eriod the doctrine of ‘general redemption’ was 
eing taught by the early luigli.sh Baptists, known 
as General Baptists from their opposition to the 
doctrine of jiarticular eh'ction. Of these the first 
was Thomas Hehvys (1550 ?-l616 ?), who had been 
the chief supfuirterof .John Smith’s little congrega¬ 
tion in Amsterdam, and had been baptized by him, 
and who returned to England after Smith’s death 
in 1612. lie set forth the doctrine of general 
redemption in a document of a few pages printed 
in 1611 and entitled A Short and Flaine Proof by 
the H'ord and U'orkes of God . . . that all virn 
arc redeemed by Christ. He was the founder of 
congregations in London and the home counties. 

(c) IJniver.salisrn in the third sense denotes (he 
doctrine held by persons and churches called 
‘ Universalist.’ With some minor dill’erences, all 
such agree in the belief in the final salvation of all 
mankind. The opponents of this doctrine are 
designated by its adlierents as partialists or 
limitarian.s. 

The a 8 ‘<ertion and defence of this doctrine are i>a 8 ed mainly 
on the language of the NT, as, ejj. : ‘ All that the Fattier giveth 
me sliall come to me ; . , . and this is the Father's will wiiich 
hath .sent me. that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing' (.III 6-*7.;«). ‘And I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men untome' ( 12 '* 2 ). ‘As in Adam all die, even 
90 in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co ‘ Ood was In 

Christ, reconciling the world unto himself’(2 Co ‘That 

... he might gather togettier in one all things in Christ, both 
which are ui heuven, and which are on earth ’ (P^ph ' Cod 

our .Saviour; who will have all men to he saved , . . for there 
is one Cod ’ (1 Ti 2^- 5). ‘ For the grace of God hath appeared, 

bringing salvation to all men’ (Fit 2^^). 'The Lord is . . . not 
w’illing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance’ (2 F 3^). ‘ And he is the propitiation for our sins : 

ami not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world ' 
(1 Ju 22 ), ‘ Deatft and hell were cast into the lake of lire* 

(Rev 2014). 

In scriptural argument the Universali.st conten¬ 
tion has mainly turned on the following points: 

(1) Tlie purpoee of Ood : see Ac anoKardaTacriK nduruiP, 
where the recovery of a primal condition, once forfeited, ia 
certainly indicated ; the end is to be as the beginning. 

(2) The means and sanction of such recovery by the office and 

work of Christ. ‘Therefore as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteous¬ 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justirtcation of 
life ’ (Ro 6 ^**). ‘ That he by the grace of Ood should taste death 

for every man ' (He 2®). 

( 8 ) The nature of the ultimate salvation. ‘Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to Ood, even 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under nis feet The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
Is death. For he hath put all thin^ under his feet. Rut when 
he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest that lie is 
excepted, which did put all thinge under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
eelf be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all' (I Co 1524 28 ), The consummation is reached 
by the divine Indwelling in every human soul. 

2 . Universalism in Patristic literature.— When 
the expectation of a speedy coming of the end and 
Messianic reign of a tiiou.sand years on earth 
died away in Christian circles, attention was 
directed to the idea of a world-process, involving 
an evolution of a spiritual realm, supplanting the 
mateiial universe, which Gnosticism in its various 
forms had made familiar. Christian Platonism 
set it.self to combine the promises of the gospel 
with the more spiritual elements of (ireek philo- 
8oj)hy. When the Christian philosophers of 
Alexandria undertook to .set forth a true gnosis, 
as against the several false ones, they had to 
exhibit salvation on the scale not of the individual, 
hut of the cosmos.* 

In the view of Clement of Alexandria (f A.D. 
220) God’s purifying discijiline of man extends 
beyond thi.s life. 

1 See art. Alexandrian Theology. 
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Death is the means whereby the soul is made more immedi¬ 
ately subject to redeeming influences, and through correction 
and repont-ance may rise to various stages of spiritual develop¬ 
ment, the highest of which is eternal communion with infinite 
goodness, love, and truth. This is the completion of that like¬ 
ness of God wherein man was made at the beginning. 

Orit^on (f a.D. 254) extended the notion of the 
discipline of souls much fartlier both in scope and 
in detail. His mind was at once more laborious 
and more speculative than Clement’s. 

He conceived a chain of existences in which the human life 
of this worlfl is hut a link. Souls arrive from an infinite ])aHt, 
in which their experien('-e and their discijiline have been carrieii 
on with the most \ aried results, to exercise here their pri\ ilegf' 
of free will, to rise or Uj sink according as they have accepted 
or resisted the spiritual influences that are per]>etuallv striving 
for their redemption. Into future scons beyond this life Origen 
carries the divine work of leading souls towards the goal of all 
sentient being, which is attained in likeness to God, for in the 
end God will be all in all. F'allen angels and demons will he 
rescued to share with mankind the ultimate salvation. It is to 
be noted that, when Origeiiism was anathematized m heresy, 
under Justinian (a.d. .54l-r)4.‘l), it was not his view of the uni¬ 
versality of salvation that was condcniticd, hut then, as after¬ 
wards, hisdoetrine of the pre-exiateucc of souls and of the final 
salvahility of devils. 

(xre;^mry of Nysna (t A.D. 394) moves towards 
the same result from his central couviction as to 
the ultiruate atinihilation of all evil. For he .says: 

‘If God will he in all existing things, evil, plainly, will not 
then be arnonn them.’ • ‘The resurrection is nothing else than 
the recoristitiiliori of our nature in its original form.’ ^ Nothing 
that had its origin from God will fall out of His kingdom. 
When all the evd that is intermingled with things that are is 
melted out by cleansing fire, everything that originated from 
God will become such os it was from the beginning, before the 
evil entered into it 

The same view M’as taken by Didymus of Alex¬ 
andria (i‘ A. D. 395), wlu) explicitly endorsed Origen’s 
opinion on the conversion of devils. 

Among the later Fatlier.s of the Church in the 
East it sutlices to mention Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t A.D. 428), an opponent of Oiigenism, who main¬ 
tained that sin and its j^enalty were lK>th agents 
in the moral purposes of God as conducive l)oth to 
self-knowledge and to repentance, and thus elective 
for the restoration of the wicked. 

The current of Alexandrian thought came again 
to the surface in the 9th cent, in the mind of John 
Scotus Erigena (f A.D. 877), in the form of a ])an- 
tlieistic theodicy. He pre<licts, at the conclusion 
of a complicated and somewhat inconsistent scheme, 
the absorption of all into the divine ; wickedness, 
death, and misery are all transformed into good¬ 
ness, life, an<l hlessedne.ss ; and the coTisummatio 
mundi is that God is all in all.* 

In the period immediately preceding the Refor¬ 
mation some form of belief in universal salvation 
is found in connexion with very various forms of 
doctrine and life; c.< 7 ., this belief is seen in com¬ 
bination witli the Antinomianism of the Jhethien 
of the Free Spirit {q.v .), and the fanatical asceticism 
of the Albanensian Cathari.^ 

Universalism in Germany.- A certain pre¬ 
valence of Universalism among the German Ana¬ 
baptists has been attributed to the inlluenee of 
Hans Denk, scholar and mystic (1495-1527), hut 
his extant writings do not show that he gave it 
any prominence in his teaching. That the Ana¬ 
baptists were largely credited with such opinion is 
evident from cap. xvii. of the Augsburg Coiifessiou 
(1530), w’here there is formal condemnation of the 
Anabaptists ‘vho believe that there will be an 
end of the punishments of the damned and the 
devils.’ 

At the end of the 17th cent, and the beginning 
of the 18th controversy was very rife on three 
points—the eternity of punishment, the millen¬ 
nium, and the restitution of all things. A number 
of the publications of this time, especially on the 
last-named topic, are embodied in a great work 
published in three volumes folio at hrankfort in 

1 Dt Anim. et Remrr. 1b. 

* De Divinione Naturce, v. 30. See art. Albior.nbks. 
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1701-10, entitled MucrrT^ptoi' dTroxaratrrdo-aos Trdt'rcoi/, 
Oder das Gehcioiniss der W Ir/hrhringKug (dlvr 
Dinge, compiled by Johann Willielm I’eterseu 
(1049-1727). Feter.seu had been professor at 
Rostock and a prominent divine of tiie Lutheran 
Church. He was de[)osed from ollice in 1692, l»e( ause 
of his liavirm emhiaced Univei'salist opinions, to 
which he had been converted by his wife, Jolianna 
Eleanora von Meilau. She had been inHuen( e<l in 
this diiection before her marriage by the w ritings 
of the English mysile, Jane Lead, whose opinions 
were widely eireulatcsl in (iennany hy lier d iseiph'S, 
who constitiited the Lhihulel phian Society.^ 
Petersen was a very volumiuons writer, ami both 
he and his wife contributed largely to the contents 
of the great compilation. 

For many years :i fter the apj'earance of Petersen’s 
work a gieat number of writings, for ;iu(l against 
the doctrine of restoration, were puhlislnal. On 
the orthodox si<le appears the great name of Johann 
Lorenz von Mosheim ( 1094 - 170 .')). On tlie other 
side the most remarkable publication, in per¬ 
manence and popularity, was the little work 
entitled 7 '//« Krerlftsting Gosjt^d, wliieli, having 
run ihrougli many editions in Germany from 1790 
to 1745, was destined to achieve wide inlluenee in 
America. It {)rufcssed to he written l)y Paul 
Siegvolk, hut it is known that the autlior’s real 
name was Georg Klein-Niculai, fur wliicli Paul 
Si(‘gvoIk i.s a transpaient disguise, eflected with 
the aid of German, I^atin, and Greek. 

Such subjects as eternal punisliment were from 
this time of)en to latitudinarian treatment in 
Germany, hut it remained for P. D. E. Sddeier- 
maeher (1708-1834) to give to his contemporaries 
and successors a definite diiection towards Univer- 
salism. Among systematic theologians the one 
who has must closely followed ISchleiermaeher 
iq.v.) in his eschatology is the Zurich professor, 
Alexander Seinveizer (1808-88).'^ 

4 . Universalism in England.—Tt has been in¬ 
ferred, from a mandate of Simon Langliam, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated 5tli Nov. 1308,* that 
doctrines of universal salvation, extimding even to 
the salvahility of devils, were current at that time 
in England. A number of ojiinionsare condemned 
a.s erroneous, extending from the possible sal vation 
of Saracens, Jews, and pagans to beliefs such as, 
e.g.j ‘it is not possible that one should he damned 
for original sin without actual sin,’ and tliat the 
nature of demons may not he cs.sentially irrepur- 
ahle. 'I'his mandate is addressed to the Clianeellor 
of the University of Oxford, and it is surely more 
probable that it intends to deal with the possible 
re-appearanee of Origenistic speculation in academic 
di.s|)Utations than with any popular advocacy of 
such views. 

The 42nd of the English Articles of 1553 has for 
its title ‘'Lliat all men shall not he saved at the 
length,’ and it runs : 

‘'Tliey also are \vor(,h 3 - of condemnation who endeavour at 
this time to restore the daneeroiia ojdtiion, that all men, be 
they ne\er so imj?o(ll,v, shall at leniiflh he saved, when they have 
suffered painee for their sins a certain time appointed by God’s 
justice.* 

It is generally admitted that this condemnation i« 
directed against Anabaptist ot>inion 8 promulgated 
hy foreign refugees who had then recently come to 
hlngland in large numbers and been permitted to 
esLjihlisli churches. Such doctrine is not attributed 
to the English Lollards, save probably in one docu¬ 
ment, viz, TJic Protestation of the Clergy of the 
]A)wer House within the Province of Caniet^ury, 
with Declaration of the Faults and Abuses which 
heretofore have and now be within the same, worthy 

1 See art. Piuladkli riMNS. 

211 . R. Mackifitosh, ‘Studies in Christian Eschatologfy,’ in 
Exj), 8th ser., vili. (19141 liiSfl. 

•'* D. Wilkins, ('’micilia Mntjruf' BritnanUv. ft HibemuK. 
London, 1737, iii. 75. 
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special Reformation (1536), where, uiuler no. 4, w' 
read : 

‘That if there he a pl.H-e where they [souls departed] hi 
punished, God is not yet horn, nor lie that hI.h 
world.' 

Here, obviously, not a doctrine of teni])orary 
pii7ij.shmejjt, hut one of no punishriient at nil, is 
condeinnod. 'J'he return of foreign rrotcstunts bo 
their own roiiritries on the nceession of Queen 
Mary (ir),').'!) probably accounts for tlic witlidrawai 
of tho .Arlicb's 40, 41, and 42. 

It would have been stran'j^e if, in tlio general 
outburst of tho most di\’or.so reli;L,dous opinions 
from U)40 onwai’ds, tho luaintonams; of Jinivorsal 
sa/vatitm had not found a jdaco. It is warmly 
advoealed in a little anonymous book entitled : 
‘Divine bijrht, manifesting the love of God unto the whole 
world : w itli the True C'hurch. 

VVliereiri the holy Spirit of Truth nmnifesteth the Glory of 
God in Chi isf, exaltinj' Christ, a .sj)iritual Christ, and All-savinp: 
Jesus; HhewiiiK' that t:)hri.st ia a sure Foumlation, and chief 
Corner stone for all .Spirituall biiildin^, unto the raisinjf up 
lively hope.s for all People to proceed in Beleevinjf tho fj;reate 
Mercies and lovitif^-kindnesM's of our God Christ, in whom 
God hath redeemed us his saints, and JU; having; wron^lit all 
thin^^s for us, and all in (.'hrist, wlierein wee are made perfect. 

Sent forth l>y the Minister of the Lord Jesus, whom He hath 
appointed his servant for the Good of All : 

In hritifjini^ (ilad Ti<ling8 of Good Things unto the whole 
Creation. Ksui 52. 7. 13. 


liil.liml liui-<>«ge, ‘over)a8t.in>r’ -loes not mean 

*Tlie latter point is elaborated at Ii'nf;tli by 
Samuel Itielian son. a Baptist, in bi.s work cntitlul 
Cr"/'« 0/ Hdl: The fvundatwn and 

%Uars (hereof discovered, searched, shaken awl 
removed, with inf dlMe Proofs, that there is not to 
he a Punishment after this Life, for am, to endme, 
tfiaf. slKtll ncrer end, ])rjiited lu 1658, and re]>iHitcd 
in 77ie Fhaiuix, ii. fl708j. In tins little wmrk (lie 
author carries himstdf heyomi the end propo.sed, 
and convinces liimself of the ultimate .‘salvation of 


II men. 

fn IGGI appearetl an anonymous treatise entitled 
A Letter Resolution concernijuj Origen <ind the 
Chief of his Opinions, reju'inted in The Rhannx, i. 
[I7G7J. 'bhe author was Geoigc Kiist, who in 1667 
came bishop of Dromore. Hi.s statement of 
Oriptm’.s ojiinions i.s not mere exposition, hut 
reveals the author as more than favourable to the 


notion of universal restitution. 


A classic of Univer.sali.st literature w’as hein^^ 
]troduced at this period hy Jeremiah White (162‘J- 
I7U7), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
chaj)lain to the I’rutector. The book was not 
I>rinted until 17li^, and did nut tlien bear the 
author’s name. Tlie title is The Restoration of alt 


The Lord will worke for the luanifostntion of his Truth in this 
his due lime. J'rinled in the year Ih-p!.' 

I’lie author does not deny that the elect are found 
in every age, but they are those wlio are eliosen (o 
nroclaim to the world general redemption and tlie 
lioly covenant. It is evident that the work 
attracted mucli attention, for in A Testimony to 
the Truth of Jesus Christ as also against the 
Krrours, Heresies and Jilasphemies of the Time and 
the Toleration of them, Inscribed hy the ministers 
of Christ within the Province of London, December 
Ify, Ui47, we find that (he ‘errours against Go<i’s 
eternal decree of Election and Ueprohalion ’ are 
taken verbatim from the Divine Light. Under 
date 4th Eeh. 1646 the I.,ords and Commons put 
forth an order for a day of public humiliation ‘ for 
thegiowth and spreading of Errors, Heresies and 
Blasphemies,’ and among the ‘errors’ enumerated 
are two, referred to Divine Light : 

‘(a) “That God's eternal election is of all men, one os well as 
another"; (/;) “ that all shall be saved at last, both men aiid 
devils, and that they that deny it are the great Antichrist; that 
true faith is to believe it; and that though this Faith o! general 
redemption were but in three persons only in the world, it 
should he sulhcjent to save all the rest of the Creation."'! 

In the so-called Draconic Ordinance, passed by 
Parliament in 1648, while deniers of tho Trinity 
are tlireatened witli deatli, those who maintain 
that all men sliall be saved are declared liable to 
imnrisoniuent. 

Anotlier vigorous little tract, of six pages, 


Things, ora Vindirat io7i of the Goodness and Grace 
of God, to he manifested at last in the JRcovery of 
his whole Creation out of their Fall. Rev xiv. 6. 
White approaclies hi.s subject from the predestina- 
rian side ; his style is forcil)le, simj)le, and dignilied, 
reminding the retuh'r of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Ismu; Bill row (1630-77) had ah ead 3 ^ ap}»roa(*h(;(i 
the subject from the Anninian side in his sermons, 
nos. 39-42, ‘ 'I'lie Doctrine of Universal Kedem]jtion 
As.serted and Exphiined.’^ 

'riiomas Burnet (1635 ?-1715), Master of the 
Charterhouse, towanls the end of Ids life, wnote 
a Latin treatise, de Statu Mortuorum et Resur- 
gentium, w'hich he circulated in M 8 among his 
friends, strictly enjoining that it was not to he 
printed. After Id.s death, however, it amx'ared in 
print (1727), and subsecjnently in an English trans¬ 
lation (1733). Tlie autlior is perhaps not very 
clear as to the processes and stages oy which the 
soul after death arrives at the general resurrection 
and tlie last judgment, but be is unmistakably 
opjiosed to the doctrine of endless punishment, 
lie maintains, liowever, that this doctrine should 
not be publicly discredited, but used as a deterrent 
from sin in jiupuhir teaching. 

Archbisliop Tillotson (1630-94) held that the 
Biblical language as to future punisliment is to be 
regarded as a divine threatening of w'ratli to come, 
wliich in God’s mercy may not he literally realized. 

Tlie views of George Clieyno (1671-1743) inclined 
towards Universalism. 


written by Henry Horn and ])ui)Iished in 1653, 
de.serves mention in connexion with the Divine 
Light, viz. I'he Light of God spreading itself in all 
the dark Corners of the Earth ; with glad Tydings 
to all People, witJi a liestauration of all fhinys, 
and the Lyoii’s Power overthrown. 

At this time three men were itinerating in tlie 
country, preaching Universalism, and gathering 
small bodies of adlierents. They often preaclied 
in churclies, but move frequently cliallenged the 
clergy in public disputation after tlie manner of 
tlie ‘gifted brethren’ of tlie army. These were 
William Erhury (1604-54), Gerrard Winstanley 
(t 1652), and Richard Coppin (f 1659). Tlie last- 
named was frequently imprisoned ; his works 
largely consist of accounts of debates with his 
clerical opponents and his judges. One of his 
chief contentions is that there may be redemption 
from hell, and in su])]Kut of this he argues that, in 


Popular preaching of Universalist doctrine had 
a brief success in London under tlie vigorous 
advoc.acy of James Kelly (1720-78). He liad been 
a convert of Whitefield’s, and was for some time a 
preacher among his adherents, but he e.sjioused the 
doctrine of a ‘finished salvation ’ in Ciirist, main¬ 
taining that all sin and all suilering for sin had 
been accoinjilished and ended in tlie passion of 
Christ, and tliat mankind has therefore expiated 
all ollence in the person of Christ, its cor])orate 
head. The only ott’ence for which man is still 
accountable consists in the disbelief or the ignor¬ 
ing of this fact. Kelly made a convert of John 
MurrajG who in 1770 carried his doctrine to 
America. 

Elhanan Winchester (1751-97) came from 
America in 1787, and in the following year 
juihlished The Universal Restoration Exhibited in 
Four Dialogues. He gatliered a large congrega- 


! Hell broke, loose, liOndon, 1(540, p. 6. 


1 Works, London, 1830-31, iii. 
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tion in Parliament Court, London, and was sm;- 
ceecled tliere, on his return to America in 1794, 
l>y VVilliarn Vidler (1758-1816), who had been a 
Baptist ininister at Battle, and, on embracing 
Universalism in 1792, had been expelled, with his 
congregation, from the Kent and Sussex Associa¬ 
tion of Baptist Churches. Vidler was not success¬ 
ful in maintaining a large congregation in London, 
but did great service to the cause he advocated by 
establishing in 1797 a periodical entitled The 
Universalist\s MisceLlantj, wliich in 1802 became 
The Universal TheoUxjiral Magazine. This con¬ 
tinued from 1797 to the end of 1805, and was 
succeeded hy The Monthly Repository (1806-37), a 
valuable record of men and movements on the 
liberal side of the old dissent. 

Universalism, apart from any attem])t at the 
organization of a Church, found an advocate in Sir 
Ceorge Stonhouse (f 1793), a Syriac scholar of 
eminence, wlio had Hp(Mit much time in the ex¬ 
amination of Syriac MSS in Continental libraries. 
At Oxford he had been a member of the little 
band of Methodists over whom John Wesley pre¬ 
sided, nicknamed the Holy Club, and had main¬ 
tained, against his fellow-members, the doctrine 
of universal restitution. In later life he resided at 
Last Brent, Somerset, and was much interested in 
a society formed in the neighbouring parish of 
Burnham and called tlie Burnluim Society, ‘to 
study philosophy and polemic divinity and aebate 
on the dillerence of religious opinions, in brotherly 
love.’ The minutes of tlie society record dis¬ 
cussions on the pre-existence of souls and universal 
restitution.^ Stonhouse published (anonymously 
at Bristol in 1761) Universal Restitution a Scripture 
Dortriney and two subsequent volumes on the same 
subject in 1768 and 1773. 

Another independent study is The Restitution of 
All Things: An Essay on the. Important Purpose 
of the Universal Redeemers Destination (1785), by 
.lames Brown, chaplain of the Biitish garrison at 
Savannah in tlie Province of Ceorgia. The author 
is apparently quite unaware of any efforts or any 
books of jiurport similar to his own. 

At the close of the 18th cent. Univer.salism 
began to spread among English Unitarians. John 
Prior Estlin, of Bristol (1747-1817), published Dis¬ 
courses on Universal Restitution (1813), directed 
principally against the doctrine of the final anni¬ 
hilation of the wicked. A more generally interest¬ 
ing treatment of the subject was put forth by 
T. Southwood Smith (1788-1861), in his Illustra¬ 
tions of the Divine Government (1816). 

David Thom (1793-1862), minister of the Scotch 
Church, Roilney Street, Liverpool, having been 
licensed by the Presbytery or Glasgow, was in 
1825 censured and suspended by that Presbytery 
upon charges of heresy, which, however, lay en¬ 
tirely within the sphere of Calvinistic doctrine. 
His adherents formed an independent congregation, 
which soon became know n as Berean Universalists, 
for Thorn now espoused the doctrine of a ‘ finished 
salvation,’ analogn^us to that of Kelly, and con¬ 
structed on a distinctly Calvinistic basis. His 
works consisted of laborious and often paradoxical 
interpretations of Scrij)ture, but in 1850 he re¬ 
published Jeremiah White’s Restoration of All 
Things Avith a historical preface. The same year 
marked the api»earance of a magazine. The uni- 
versalisty edited by Kicliai’d Roe, to which Thom 
became a constant contributor, his efforts being 
largely devoted to restrainiri;^ the Unitarian ten¬ 
dencies of contemporary Universalism, especially 
in the United States.® 

Universalism has, at a later time,been approached 
from various sides by writers within the Church of 

1 Extracts, etc., were printed in 1798. 

2 D. Thom, Sermons with Memoir, London, 1868. 


England, notably F. W. Farrar,^ Andrew Jukes,^ 
and Alfred Gurney.^ 

5. Universalism in Scotland. —As early as 1755 
certain small congregations in the Merse (Berwick¬ 
shire) wbicli liad been associated with the Reformed 
Presbytery (a hramdi from tlie Cameroiiian side of 
the Scottish ('ovenanters) united in declaring their 
belief in ‘the houudless love of God and the uni¬ 
versal mediation of Christ.’ Feeling the need of a 
pastor, they solemnly set aside three young men 
considered fit for the ollice, and, after a day of 
consecration and prayer, determined by lot wliich 
of the three should be recognized as (luur pastor. 
'rh(‘ lot f(dl upon James Ihiivcs (1734-95). This 
was in 1769 ; and, as tlicy dcsirod to have direct 
recourse to the Scrij)turc8 of the proi»licts and 
apostles as the source of true km)W'lrdg(!, ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil, Purves was directed to apply 
himself to the study of tlie original tongues, and 
for this purpose went to the University of Glasgow. 
In 1776, many families of the original body having 
settled in Edinburgh, he w'as appointed pjistor over 
them, hut did not relinquish his relation with the 
societies in the Merse. Purves having publicly 
advocated Uiiiversalist views, his congregation in 
1792 adopted the title of Universal Dissenters. 
Later, in 1813, it became generally known as 
Unitarian. In 1812 T. Southwood Smith became 
minister of the congregation, the charge having 
been vacant since tl.e death of Purves. During 
the period of his ministry he studied medicine, 
and, having graduated M.D. in 1816, became 
subsequently well known as a pioneer of sanitary 
reform. The congregation is now represented by 
St. Mark’s Chapel, opened in 1835.** 

Neil Douglas (1750-1823), who in 1809 seceded 
from the Relief Church, established Uiiiversalist 
congregations in Greenock and Glasgow, and 
preached in many other places. His successor, 
William Worrall (f 1828), continued his work, 
and congregations were established in Glasgow, 
Greenock, Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkirk, 
which united in anannual conference. Ilepuhlished 
three volumes of a periodical entitled The Gospel 
Communicator. Probably a survival of his activity 
is to be seen in the Uiiiversalist Cliurcli of Sten 
liousemuir, Larbert, the only congregation in the 
United Kingdom still bearing the title Universalist. 

James Morison (1816-93) founded the Evangelical 
Union in 1843 on the basis of three universals; 
universal love of God, universal atonement ot 
Christ, universal work of the Holy Ghost. De 
daring tliat the sacrifice of Christ was for all men 
everywhere, Morison stops short of universal 
salvation ; the obstacle, in his view', is not, as iiv 
Amyraldism, the lack of special grace in the in¬ 
dividual, but ‘unbelief, the only obstacle to salva¬ 
tion which the death of Christ has not removed.’® 

6. Universalism in America.—The progress of 
Universalism in America has found a corniietent 
and judicious historian in Richard Pkldy ; hence 
its main lines may be readily traced and succinctly 
stated. 

The first advocates of universal salvation were 
probably the German Baptists, called Dunkers or 
Tunkers,** who w'ere settled in Germantowm, Pa , 
as early as 1719, and there established a church. 
They brought or imported Universalist hooks from 
Germany, and among tliem w'as The Everlasting 
Gospely attributed to Paul Siegvolk (see above). 
The tran.slation and [uiiiting of this, which may 

1 Eternal Hope, London, 1878. 

2 The Second Death ajid the Restitution of All Things^'-. 
Ix)ti(lon, 18S7. 

3 Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope, fjondon, 188S. 

^ MS Register of Minutes, St. Murk’s Chapel, Edinburgh ; 

and Historical Account, printed in 1908. 

® W. Adamson, Life of the Rev. Dr. Janies Morison, London 
1808, p. 127. 

• See art. Sbctb (ChrlstianX 
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be regarded as the [»ninnry doennient of Ainerican 
Universalisni, is probably due to tlie iniliieiiec of 
G- de [Jennev ille, u ho, after hayirie su/l’ered 
persecution for ])rcuchin;,^ Universal ism in hiianeo 
and Germany, settled in I’erinsylvania in 1741. 
The title runs thus : 

*The Kverlftstirig' (;o‘<pf], oominanded to be preached by 
.Tesus Christ, Jiid^-e at the I.i\ iriuf and Dead, unto all creaturea, 
Mark xvi. If). ('ori)'ertiiii;r tf>e Kternal Redemptiott found out by 
him, whereby [)evil. Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the wliole Oi'eation restored to its primitive 
Purity ; t)eiri(/ a te.sfimnny avainst the present Anti-christian 
World. Wntren in German by Paul Siegvolk, and translated 
into Kn^'Iish hy Jotm Sfechla], Germantown ; Printed by 
(thrifitopher Sower, mdcclhi.* 

There is abiiudnut evidence that in the latter half 
of tlie IcSth cent. Universalisni was spreadin^^ 
♦vidcly in t!ie Episcopal, Con^^re/^ational, and 
Preshyterian Churclies. Controversy was roused 
<!special ly hy the anonymous publications of Charles 
Chauncy, of Boston (1705-87), 6.//., Salmition for 
all Mcji (1782). But the organization of societies 
on a ha.sis distinctly Universalist is due to Jolm 
Murray (1741-1815), who, deserted on account of 
his Bell \ an views )>y his former friends in White- 
fiehPs Connexion, and broken by domestic alHic- 
tions, had det(‘i inined to seek refuge and obscurity 
in the New World. The ship that bore him and 
was making for New York was driven by a storm 
into shoal water oil’ the coast of New Jer.sey. It 
became necessary to land part of tlie cargo, and of 
tliis Murray was left in charge. Wandering on 
shore, he came to a settlement called Good Luck, 
and met witli its founder, an aged man nameil 
Tliomas Potter, who, in addition to his farm 
buildings, had built a meetingdiouse, and con- 
hdently expected that tlie Lord would send liirii a 
preacher, lie liailed Murray as the heaven-sent 
messenger of tln^ go-^jicl, and constrained him to 
preach. An inscrij)! ion on a granite boulder now 
hiarks tlie spot where 1’otter and Murray met, and 
records that on 30th Sept. 1770 Murray first 
readied in America. For some time after tliis 
lurray itinerated as a preacher among orthodox 
Baptists, until in 1774 he settled at Gloucester, 
Mass., with a congregation many of wliom had 
J>een already in flue n ceil by the teacliiiigof Belly. 
Here in 1779 some of tliese joined with Murray in 
a chuicli covenant ; this marks tlie earliest form 


a lake of lire for the age-long punishment of devils 
and wicked men, and the ultimate purification 
and elevation of both to final sanctification. 

Anotlier view which would ajipear to be more 
definitely Antinomian in tendency than Murray’s 
wa.s propounded by Caleb Bi(d) of Warwick, Ma.ss. 
(1750-1821), and attained a certain local ascend¬ 
ancy. According to this, as at the creation the 
soul was inserted into the mortal frame, so now 
with each individual soul ; it remains untainted 
hy the deeds and desires of the Hesh, and at the 
dissolution of its material envelope rises again to 
God in its original purity.^ 

Notwitlistanding these divergencies, it is re¬ 
markable tliat in Aug. 1803 the Convention of 
Universalist Cliurclies of New England, held at 
Winchester, N.H., in which 38 societies were 
represented, agreed upon a Profession of Faith 
whicli is still the standard of American Universal- 
ism. This, known as the Winchester Profession, 
is as bdlows : 

Article I.—We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

Article ii.—VV'e believe that there is one Go<l, whose nature i§ 
Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grave, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness. 

Article iii.—We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected, and that believers oupht to be careful 
to maintain order and practise g^ood works ; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men.’ 

The general consensus marked by the Winchester 
Profession prepared the way for a new departure, 
and for the commanding influence of a new leader 
in the person of Ilo.sea Ballou (1771-1852). He 
publi.slied in 1805 A Trmtuc on Atonement (subse- 
uuently much revised). This little work severed 
Universalism from its origins in Calvirii.sm, and 
lifted it from controversy to a level of aflirmation 
and construction, it sought to build up a tlieology 
on tlie one postulate of (xod’s iiniverHal and ever¬ 
lasting love. Ballou finds the reality of atonement 
not in the appeasing of God’s wrath and the recon¬ 
ciliation of God to man, but in the reconciliation 
of man to God. 

‘ To believe In any other Atonement than the putting off of the 
old man, with his deeds, and the putting on of the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness, 
is carnal-mindedness and is death.’* 


of organization arnon^ American Universalists. 

M iiiray’s later ministerial life was spent in 
Boston, but at this time a new centre of Uni¬ 
versalist activity was formed in Philadeljihia by 
the labours of Ellianan Winchester. Winciiester^ 
followers, who were at first known as Universal 
Baptists, joineil tlie adlierents of Murray in organ¬ 
izing ‘'The First Independent Cliurch of Christ 
commonly called Universalists.’ A convention, 
held in Philadelphia in 1790, drew up Articles of 
Faith and a plan of cliurch government. The 
third of these Articles runs : 

*We believe tliat there is One Mediator between Qod and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ; who, by giving himself a ransom for all, 
hath redeemed them to Ood by hia blood ; and who, by the 
merit of his death and the efficacy of his Spirit, will finally 
restore the whole human race to happiness.’ 

Murray and his adherents adopted these Articles 
in 1791, and subsequently alterea them in a Bellyan 
Mirei tion. But the personal friendship of Murray 
and W^inciiester could not avert divergence between 
their followers; for, while Murray arlvocated a 
‘free and linislied justification’ obtained at once 
by the exi>iatory sullering of Christ, and summed 
up in the words * no future punishment,’ tlie 
anherents of Winchester suspected a perilou.s 
teiuleiicy to Antinomianism in the.se view.s, and 
Wincliu.ster’s own teaching included an elaborate 
eschatology involving a millennial reign of Christ 
with the saints on earth, their ascent into the 
lieavenly places, the conversion of this world into 


While he emphasizes God’s dealings with man in 
the way of moral discipline and retributive justice 
in the present life, and insists on the continuity of 
the divine judgment of the individual from day to 
day, he anticipates that deatli will in some way so 
quicken the powers of the soul and enlighten all 
spiritual faculties that nothing that can l>e called 
penal lies before it in a future state. Tliough he 
did not lay stress upon the doctrine of no future 
punishment, his implicit adherence to it had 
certain definite consequences. Ballou rejected the 
deity of Christ, ami thus espoused Unitarianism 
some years before it became dominant in tlie Con¬ 
gregational churches of Boston. But the Uni¬ 
tarians were strongly opposed to Ballou’s views as 
to deatli and the future life, and Clianning went 
so far as to say that Ballou ascribed ‘ the power to 
death of changing and purifying the mind,’ thus 
‘burying moral evil in the grave.’ Another con¬ 
sequence was what is known os the ‘ Bestoration- 
ist Controversy,* which proceeded intermittently 
from 1817 until 1831, and led to an actual division 
in the Universalist body. It began with a friendly 
controversy between Hosea Ballon and Edward 
Turner, published in a periodical called TAe Gospel 
Visitant. Ballon took the side of no future punish¬ 
ment, but declared that at that time he was not 
absolutely convinced on the subject. 

1 Cf. with thin the view attributed to Helen Burns, i.«. Marla 
Bronte, by her sister, Charlotte Bronte, in Jam E]/re, oh. vi, 

* A Treatise on Atonement^*^ Boston, 1902, p. 128. 
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In 182‘2 a further stage was reached, in which 
Jacob Wood, who wrote under t he name ‘ Kestora- 
tionist,’ gave evidence of the dilierence of opinion 
which at tliis time prevaile<i in the UniversaliHt 
boily, and of the inconipatihility of the two doc¬ 
trines—viz. that ‘ of universal salvation at the 
commencement of a future state’ and that ‘of the 
final restoration of all men by Jesus Christ,’ 
adding: 

‘ The doctrine which admits all charactera alike to heaven at 
death, is subversive of a just distinction between virtue and 
vice.’ 

This diversity of o})inion led to an actual schism. 
In 1831 a numl)er of Universalist churches formed 
the Massachusetts Association of Universal Ite- 
storationists, which continued for ten years. The 
great majority, in(duding many who had a doc¬ 
trinal allinity with the Uestorationists, strongly 
disaf)[)roved of the secession. The seceders, while 
adopting the Winchester Profession, altered, in 
1833, the first clause of Art. iii. so as to read ; 

‘ We believe in a refnbiition beyond death, and in the neces¬ 
sity of faith and rcperdance.’ 

The ‘no future punishment’ creed disappeared in 
1878 as the motto of Universalism, when the Uni¬ 
versalist ministers of Boston and its vicinity 
approved a declaration of faith, in which these 
words occur : 

* We believe that repentance and salvation are not limited to 
this life . . . Salvation, . . . wiiether efTecled here or in the 
future life, is salvation by Christ, and (fives no warrant to the 
Imputation to us of the “ death and glory" theory.’ 

Art. ix. runs : 

' Whatever differences In regard to the future may exist 
among us, none of us believe that the horizon of eternity' wilj 
be relatively either larjjely or for a long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin and punishment, and in coming into the enjoy¬ 
ment of salvation, whensoever that may be, all the elements of 
penitence, forgiveness, and regeneration are involved. Justice 
and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and God be 
all in all.’ 

Already for many years the objections to Uni¬ 
versalism from the siae of the Unitarians had been 
disappearing, as the views here stated were gain¬ 
ing ground among Universali.sts. The Universal- 
ists, combining a liberal faith with an evangelical 
fervour, appealed to many whom the drier liglit of 
Unitarianism did not reach, and without any 
formal alliance the two denominations have been 
constantly associated in social ett'orts and religious 
sympathy. 

In 1903 a centennial meeting, held at Winchester, 
N.H., re-affirmed the Profession in its original 
form. In 1899 the following ‘conditions of fellow¬ 
ship’ had been appended to Art. iii, in a general 
convention held at Boston ; 

‘ The acceptance of the essential principles of the Universal- 
ist Faith, to wit; (l)The universal fatherhood of God ; (2) the 
spiritual authority and leadership of His son, Jesus Christ; (8) 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God ; (4) the certainty of Just retribution for sin ; (6) the Anal 
harmony of all souls wiih God.’ 

The latest statistics of the Universalist Church 
in America record the names of over 600 recognized 
ministers, and a still larger number of parishes 
and meeting-places; seven in Canada, some of 
which have fellowshio with Universalist conven¬ 
tions in the United States. There are numerous 
women’s missionary societies and mission circles; 
a regular mission is maintained in Japan, and a 
congregation has been formed in Cuba. There 
are also eight colleges, theological schools, and 
academies.^ 

Litbraturi.—H osea Ballou, The Ancient Hist, of Universal- 
isin, Boston, U.S.A,, 1821), new ed., 1885; T. Whlttemore, 
The Modem Hist, of UniverHalisin, do. 1830, 2nd ed. vol, i. (all 
published), do. 1860; Richard Eddy, Hist, of Universalism 
(American Church History Series, x.), New York, 1804, Uni¬ 
versalism in America, 2 vols., Boston, 1884-86 (with a biblio¬ 
graphy); T. Allin, tfniversalism Asserted^, Ix)ndon, 1890; 
Lives of Murray, Ballou, eto. 

James Edwin Odgers. 

I Universalist Register and Year Book, 1918. 


UNIVERSALITY.-!. Definition.-The uni¬ 
versal is defined by Aristotle as ‘ whatever may 
naturally he predicated of many things,’* or ‘that 
is called uni\ ersal which naturally helonj^s to more 
than one tiling.’^ The important word in these 
delinitions is ‘naturally.’ It is explained by the 
following ; 

‘ I call that universal which belongs to the subject, dis- 
l.ribulively, CMsentially, and as it is what it Is’;** in scholastic 
tonus, ‘ whicli is true de omni, pt>r ,sr, and quatemts ipsum.' 

By de omni Aristotle me:in.s ‘in every case and 
always.’ De omni is merely tlie ennmerative or 
collective universal. Per se and qiiatcnus ipmm 
exjilain the ‘naturally.’ 'Idiere are four senses 
of i}er .ve ; (1) when the predicate is part of the 
definition of the subject, (2) wlien the subject is 
part of the definition of the prtMlicate, (3) that 
\N hich is not predicated of any other subject, (4) 
when the subject itself is the cause of the predicate 
Aristotle says the expressions/>er se and qtuUentis 
ip.sum are the same, but be seems to have in view 
per se in the first and the second sense only ; for 
he has just said that whatever is universal is 
inherent in tilings necessarily, and subsequently 
he says that everything is inlieront in cither of 
those ways or according to accident, but accidents 
are not neces.sary.^ This is what Aristotle means 
by universal in the .strict sense—the primary 
universal, the universal as it occurs in mathe¬ 
matics, as w lien we say that triangles liave their 
internal angles equal to two right angdes, or that 
two contradictory predicates, ‘ straight or ‘curved,’ 
imply the notion line. 

(irote and Prantl reduce the third and fourth 
senses to the first. Grote says of the third : 

‘The predicate must not be extra-eeseritial to the subject, 
nor atta<;h( d to it as an adjunct from without, simply concomlb- 
ant or accidental.* 

Of the fourth sense he says : 

‘The like distinction holds in regard to events; some are 
accidentally concomitant sequences, which may or may not be 
realized (r.jr., a flash of , lightning occurring when a man is on 
liis journey); in others, the conjunction is necesf^ary or causal 
(as when ah animal dies under the sacrificial knife).’* 

The same identifications are made by Prantl; 

The latter explains the third sense of per se thus: ' what is 
enunciated not in predicative manner as property, but as 
individual substance, remains identical with itself In the 
multiplicity of possible predicates.’® 

Prantl expressly identifies the fourth sense of per 
se with the first. The third and fourtli are both 
regarded as resting upon the activity of the creative 
concept and its necessary causality. 

The meaning of Aristotle seems to be this. In 
certain ca.ses attributes are essentially conditioned 
by the nature of the subject in which they are 
found, but we do not see this. The predicates 
may not after all be true de omni. Similarly with 
regard to events. The nature of the living thing 
may essentially condition the efi’ect of the wound, 
but after all it may not. Such wounds may not 
be always fatal. We cannot, therefore, make such 
universals the basis of a demonstrative science. 
We do not see the primary universals or the 
necessity wdiich belongs to such universals. 

This interpretation of Aristotle, common to 
Prantl and Grote, is in accordance with the 
scholastic treatment of demonstration, especially 
the demonstratio potissima. The property of 
risibility as flowing from the definition of man as 
a rational animal is an illustration of the third 
sense of per se. Risibility was supposed to belong 
to man essentially. Tliis is certainly not evident 
in itself and has led to an extremely different 
interpretation of Aristotle, put forwaru by Saint- 

1 De Interp. vtl. a Met. (vl.) vli. 18 (lOSS**). 

• Anal. Post. 1. 4. 

4/6. I. 4, 6; cf. H. Aldrich, Artis Logicce Rndiment<s<, ad 
H. L. Mansel, Oxford, 1862, Appendix K. 

5 George Grote, Aristotle.. London, 1872, I. 312. 

• Prantl, Gesch. der Logilc im Abendlande, i. 122. 
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Hilaire and Maiisel. Witli lej^nird to the third 
sense of per se, hotli interpret it as referring to the 
existence of the substance. Saint-Hilaire says : 

‘ The individual RubsLanc.o is never necessary ; and, moreover, 
it ia for itself alone, and is never in a auhject other than 
itself.’ 

As to the fourtli sense he says ; 

‘ No more does it <'arry in itself a character of necessity ; thus 
in the ex.amplf ('ho.sen l)v Aristotle, there ia no necessity I ha" 
the man die l\v stran;,Milati()n ; for there is a crowd of otliei 
totally’ (lifTerent causes of death.’ I 

This xvould restrict the universal and the nece.ssity 
it involves to tlie first two senses of the worrls per 
se. In tliis restriction Maiiscl agrees with ISaint 
Hilaire, and [juts forward a theory of the demon¬ 
strative syllogism which limits it to the demonstra 
tioiis of jnat liematics. 

2 . The two universals.—The truth is that 
.\ristotIe has two universals—the primary uni 
versa!, where subject and predicate are eo-extensive 
and convertible, which is characterized l)y necessity, 
and another universal in which this is not the C3i.se. 
In one passage lie says : 

‘ By univers.al, here, I mean that which is not convertible 
with its subject. ’ - 

His object is to show that such a universal, unless 
it issues in a primary universal, is valueless for 
science. The universal in the strict sense belongs 
to mathematical science and otlier deductive 
sciences ; the otiier iiniver.sal belongs to the uni¬ 
formities of co-existence and sequence which 
experimcnhil science investigates, l.oeke, Dugald 
Stewart, ami Manscl have regarded deductive 
science, especially mathematics, as involving an 
essentially distinct logical procedure from that 
of the inductive sciences. J. S. Mill seeks to 
reduce mathematics to the inductive level. 
Mediaeval thought and Platonism teml to enlarge 
the scope of demonstration. I'lie teaching of 
Aristotle is the same as that of Locke, Stewart, 
and Mansel. 

It is this distinction of the two universals which 
some later logicians seem to have in view. Petrus 
Hisjianus distinguishes hetw(‘en predicahle and 
universal. Predicahle is atlirmed of many things, 
but universal exists in many things.^ Others 
make the di.stinction turn upon whether in tiie 
proposition we tell of the subject quid sit or quale 
what it is or what are its attributes or 
ch 3 ir 3 icters. Acconling to this, that only is a 
universal which is predicated of inferior cla.s.ses ; 
hut a predicahle which is also predicated of co¬ 
ordinate classes would not be a univensal. ddiere 
are thus five predicahles, but only two universfils— 
genus 3ind species.'* 

3 . The problem of universals. — The above 
doctrine 01 univer.sals considers the universsil as 
its nature is allected by the precise relation in 
which the predicate can stand to the subject in 
3 i proposition ; and the distinction of universals 
which it sets up afTects the consideration of uni¬ 
versals taken in their widest sense. The most 
diflicult problem relating to universals—fi j)roblem 
still unsettled—is that concerning their existence. 
Do they exist only in the mind ? If outside the 
mind, where? Are tliey mere mimes? 

4. Plato and Aristotle.— 

‘Two thiiiK-y,’ says Aristotle, ‘may be fairly ascribed to 
Socrates—inductive arj^uinents and universal definition, both 
of which are concerned ^vith the atartinj^-poiiit of .science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions 
exist apart; his successors, however, gave them separate 
oxisteuce, and this was the kind of thing they called ideas.’* 

1 J. Bartlielemy Sairit-Hilaire, Logique d'Aristote traduite 
en Fran<;aiH, I’uris, 18;t9~44, iii. 24. 

2 A nal. ii. 17. 

3 Betrus llispanus, Summulm hxiicales, tract, ii. ; cf. R. 
Sanderson, Loguue Artis Coinpr.ndium, Oxford, 1707, bk. i. 
ch. ii. 

4 Burgersdyk, quoted by Mansel in Aldrich, Artis Logicce 
Rudiment a, p. 24. 

* Metaphi/sica, 1078^ 28, tr. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1908. 


‘They at the sntno time trc'at the Ideas as universal suhstances. 
and again as separable and indis idual. That this is not possible 
has been shown before. The reason why tf)i>se who say the 
Ideas are universal combined those two views in one, is that 
they did not make the Ideas sul^stances identical with Bensible 
things. They tliought that the sensible particulars were in a 
state of flux and none of them remained, but that the uni\ ersal 
was apart from these and diflferent. And Socrates gave the 
impulse to tins theory, as we said before, by nieiuis of his 
definitions, hut he (^lid not srjiarate them from the particulars ; 
and in tlii.s he thought rightly, in not separating them.’ f 

d'he.se reimirk.s of Aristotle are fiiiiied at the 
Platonic theory of Ideas—the theoiy as expounded 
in (he earlier dialogues. W hether in the hiter 
dialogues the Idatoiiic theory undergoe.s a change 
we shall consider below. Aristotle knows of no 
Stull clninge. Plato’s theory as conceived by 
Aristotle is as follows ; 

Plato supposed that there existed, besides the individual 
things of sense, which are continually changing and passing 
awa\', another kind of beings, apart from matter and movement, 
which he termed Forms or Ideas, by participation in which each 
iiulividiial and sensible thing is made to be what it is. These 
li^leas aie eternal and self-subsistent. Material things particl 
pate in them, and are copies of the Ideas, which in ttieniselvea 
exi.sL in an intelligible region apart from the world. When we, 
on perceiving sensible things, form general com'ejits, we, 
according to Plato, revive by reminiscence the recollection of 
the Ideas, with w'hich we were familiar in a previous state. 
What we term a general concept is the Idea in its subjective 
existence as an intelligible form in our intellect. Archer 
Butler 2 and others have distinguished the Platonic Idea from 
the general concepts of the understanding ; hut this separation 
is rejected by Bonitz and Zeller.3 

Whatever may be thought of this theory, it is 
remarkable that the most es.sential objections to 
it hfive been brought forward by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides. 

‘ Perhaps,’ says Jowett, ‘ there is no pas-sage in Plato showing 
greater metaiih^ sii'al power than that in which he assails his 
own theory of Ideas. The arguments are nearly, if not ijuite, 
those of Aristotle.’-* 

The (litficulties—how without (livi.sion or multipli- 
ciitiun the Idetuscan participate in the many, or the 
many in the Ideas ; the nece.s.sity of a still higher 
universal to unite the Idea itself with its corre- 
sjionding phenomena; the so-called third-man 
argument; most .serious of all, the uselessness of 
Metis for knowledge, arising from their dis¬ 
connexion with our minds and with iiheriomena— 
are here set forth. 

‘The perplexities,' says Jowett, * which surround the one and 
many in the sphere of the Ideas are also alluded bo in the 
Pliilebus, and no answer is given to them. Nor have they ever 
been answered by any one else w ho separates the phenomenal 
from the real.' * 

This statement may he allowed to stand, but 
tlie que.stion arises: Did Plato separate the 
phenomenal and the real, or did he unite them? 
The answer is: He did both. ‘Separation’ is a 
category of the spatial and temporal. The Idea 
is spaceless and timeless,® yet it does not exist in 
total aloofness from phenomena. It is in this 
way that we answer the dilticulties wliich have 
been raised in tliis connexion, and which have led 
to the theory of a ‘ later Platonism.’ There is in 
reality no es.sential change. The force of these 
objections — perluips derived from the Megaric 
school, [lerhaps pres.scd home by Aristotle—was 
no doubt felt by him. But what happened in this 
cjise is what in .such cases always happen.s. The 
old point of view is retained and an ellort ia made 
to sliow that it answers the new que.stions. In 
this re.spect there is a .striking parallel between 
the later pliilo.sophy of Plato and that of Fichte. 
Oiiginally, in Fichte, the I‘igo projects from itself 
a purely phenomenal world. Schelling showed 

* Metaphysica, 1086* 32. 

‘j Lectures tm the Uist. of Ancient Pkilosophy'i, p. 370 t. 

3 J'tato and the Older Acadony, Eng. tr., London, 1876, 
p. 211, note 42. 

4 The Dialogues of Flatd^, tr. B. Jowett, Oxford, 1802, Iv. C 
Iiitrod. to Parmenides). 

* Ih. p. 7. 

® The Parmenides of Plato, ed. T, Maguire, Dublin, 1878 
p. xxvi. 
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that the world in its tuni produces the Kj^o, and 
thus ‘ turned over a leaf ’ in tlie history of philo- 
sopliy. The Absolute is in the world, therefore, 
as well as in the K^;;o. Fichte in his later philosophy 
seeks to show that his Absolute—the E^o, pure 
Bein^—is the active livin^^ power in phenomena. 
In the Philebus, Sophist, and Timceus Flato does 
the same. The Idea is spaceless and timeless, but 
nevertheless one witii mind and life and power in 
the phenomenal world. 

It is just in this that the chan^^e wrou<;ht in 
the philusopldcal standpoint by Aristotle consists. 
He denies the transcendent existence of the Idea 
or universal, and placu's it in the composite world 
of matter and form. Tlie world thereby ceases to 
be merely phenomenal. Matter itself becomes 
soniethin;^ positive. It is no longer a mere 
nei^oitivity. The centre of gravity has passed 
Irom the ideal to the real world. Both idato’s 
and Aristotle’s doctrines liave been called realism. 
l>oth aIHrm the reality of the Idea or Fortn ; but 
in Plato it is a reality above the world, in Aristotle 
in the world. Aristotle rejects the detached 
existence of the universal. He holds that the 
subjective concept is relattsl to the objective 
reality, but in place of the transcendent existence 
of the Ideas, in contradistinction to individual 
objects, lie regards the Essence or Form as ini- 
inanent in the things. The precise nature of this 
immanence, in Aristotle, has been a matter of 
dispute. According to Ilamilton,* ho has becm 
viewed as ‘a Kealist, a Conceptualist, and a 
Nominalist, in the stiictest .sen.se.’ The ques¬ 
tions at issue are formulated by Porphyry thus: 
whether genera and species cfo really exist in 
nature, or in mere conceptions only ; whether, if 
existing, they are bodies or incorporeal; whether 
they are inherent in the objects of sen.se or dis- 
‘oined from them.'-^ Even though Aristotle 
irought down the Idea from its super-celestial 
sphere and embodied it in things, it still has an 
exi.stence in the Divine Being, the Form of Forms. 
If the Divine Mind be one with things, i.e., if 
Aristotle be interpreted jiantheistically, we have 
still the questions as to the nature of this union— 
the unity and multiplicity of the Idea. If the 
Divine Mind be dill'erent from things— i.e., if he 
be interpreted theistically—the Idea has a tran¬ 
scendent existence, if not in itself, still in the 
Divine Mind where the unilication of the Idea 
lies; and what is the nature of it is the subject 
of the great controversy between nominalism and 
realism in the Middle Ages. I’he dilliculty con¬ 
sists in this: that, if the universal is merely 
something repeated over and over again, in in¬ 
dividuals, then genera and species fall asunder 
into merely resembling individuals, essential com¬ 
munity of nature is denied ; but, if such repetition 
be rejected, and the universal be considered as 
some one thing throughout the individuals, then 
the plurality becomes merely phenomenal and 
illusive. Extreme representatives of realism, like 
William of Champeaux, held that the universal 
exists for itself as a universal in individual things, 
and w'ere thus led into pantheism.® 

5. Moderate realism.—In the moderate realism 
of St. Tiiomas Aquinas we have a fusion of Aristo¬ 
telian and Platonic realism. St. Augustine had 
already interpreted Plato’s Ideas as tlie thoughts 
which God had of things before He created them. 
St. Thomas Aquinas admits the existence of the 
universal or the Form in a threefold sen.se, ante 
rem, in re, and post rem.* The universal a7ite rem 
corresponds to the Platonic Ideas, understood as 
archetypal ideas in the mind of God—the patterns 

1 Reid’s Works, cd. Hamilton, p. 405, note 1. 

3 Porphyry, Introd. ch. i. ^ Prantl, ii. 180. 

* Jb. iii. llOflf. 


in the Divine Intellect after which all things were 
made. With regard to the universal m re or a 
parte rei, the universal nature does not exist as 
the same in the individuals as it exists in them 
objectively. It is only alike in them. We, in 
our consideration of it, regard it as a unity or 
community of nature, as one and the same in all. 
The universal nature exists as a universal, in the 
human intellect, by virtue of its power of recog¬ 
nizing the common nature. This is the univer-sul 
post res. But if the universal, as universal, exists 
thus only in the act of recognition in the mind, 
w'e seem to be impaled on the dilliculty of Par¬ 
menides, which he put to the youtliful Socrates, 
and which is brielly this: What then is this com¬ 
mon nature which is known by the mind? Moder¬ 
ate realism answers this question by its doctrine 
that universals are fundamentally in things. 

‘ Univer.salia sunt formaliter in mente funda- 
mentaliter in rebus ipsis.’ 

‘To the universal nature thus fundamentally taken, it docs 
not ea3entiall> hclon^f, to he one or nian\, in the intellect or out 
of the intellect, in individuals or outside them, oommunicjible 
to a numher or incotiununicahle.’^ 

If we ponder on this universal, we sluill not find 
it so very dilhu’cnt from the timeless and spaceless 
Idea of iUo. PhilcJms and Sophistcs. At any late, 
it approaches the comeption by which Plato 
sought to allay the dilliculties and doubts he 
himself raised in the Parnicnidcs. 

6. The Scotist formalism.—It was almost in¬ 
evitable that this docirine, placing at the roots of 
things an Essence or Form in itself subject to no 
individualizing conditions, should beget a new 
form of realism. This is precisely what did 
hajipen. Duns Scotus distinguishes carefully 
between the unity of an individual and the unity 
of a universal nature. The last he conceives 
almost as certain modern logicians conceive the 
unity of a variable in a propositional function. 
I'lie universal appears in the particular individual 
things, but it is apprehended as universal by the 
understanding. In itself it is neither particular 
nor universal, but just what it is. It is something 
antecedent to universality and particularity, but, 
as antecedent in itself, indill'erent to either.® 
This is what distinguishes the realism of Duns 
Scotus from the earlier realism of Bernard of 
Chartres or William of Champeaux, tliat uni¬ 
versals are not apprehended as actu such in ob¬ 
jective reality.® This would be to reduce them to 
individual unities; or, rather, numerically the 
same nature would j)ervade the individuals. In 
the system of Dun.s Scotus a primitive universal 
unity — matter — is progressively pluralized and 
individualized by form, almost as a single throb 
of Bergson’s ^lan vital is broken into its manifold 
reverberations in nature. Each throb, however, 
is in Scotus a system of unities ; and it is evident 
that these universals, if they are neither to be 
pluralized in the individuals nor consolidated into 
a single being in a real universal, must be con¬ 
ceived as i)a.s.sing over into the individuals, and 
yet ns each retaining its own unity in them. This 
is the view that underlies the doctrine of formal¬ 
ism elaborateil in the Scotist school. Universality 
is thus conceived as in the things, not by a dis¬ 
tinction of reason, as moderate realism would hold, 
not by a distinctio rcalis, as extreme realism 
w'ould hold, but by a formal distinction, which 
still allowed it to bo identified with the series of 
individual things. 

7 . The realism of Francis de Mayronis.— It is 

obvious that such a view approaches very close to 

1 Thomas Marie Zi;?liara, Summa Philosophica, 8 vols., Paris, 
1884, i. 317. 

a Prantl. lil. 208. 

8 Stockl, Gesch. der Philosophie ties Mitte.lalters, Ii. 802 ; of 
Couturat’b variable {Encycl. of the Philos. Sciences, i. 148 f.). 
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the doctrine which regards tlie universal as sucl 
as existing in tlnngs, and, if wo regard tliis uni 
versal as numerically one witli the universal as 
contemplated by the Divine Mind, we are in 
danger of being led ba(;k to a pantheism such as 
was actually lield by lb*rnard of Chartres. If now 
we are to escape such pantheistic conclusions, 
there is one, and only one, way of escape within 
the same general point of view : it is to give the 
universal a self existence, as Plato did, independ¬ 
ent of the Divine or any mind. This step was 
taken by the greatest of tlie disciples of Scotus— 
Francis de Mayronis. Relations are divided by 
Mayronis into reldtiones secundum esse and rela~ 
tiones secundum did. The former are between 
things which in their entire being fall under th 
(category of relation ; the latter are between things 
which, taken bv themselves, are absolute, but are 
understood with reference to something else and 
remain entitatively distinct from the relation into 
which they enter.^ This corresponds to what has 
been recently called the monistic and the mona- 
distic view of relations. To Mayronis, however, 
it is a cla.ssilication of relations, not of theories 
about relation. Such relations are moreover real, 
not mere relntiones rationis, and have a being 
distinct from the existence of the things between 
which they exist. The relation between the 
subject and object of knowledge is so distinct fror. 
its terms that it exists separately—from which it 
follows that ideas are veritable entities.^ Uni- 
versals in themselves therefore exist neither in the 
soul nor in things. They are not a something as 
against another something ; but they are some¬ 
thing as against nothing or as against a mere 
mode or manner of bein^. They are eternal in 
the negative sense of being timeless. They are 
not necessary, nor are they contingent. They 
have an intelligible being from them.selves es.senti- 
ally distinct from God. With Duns Scotus, 
Mayronis distinguishes between esse essentice and 
esse existentUe. It is the latter esse that comes 
from God. To the same kind of being— 
essentim — belongs the primum principium com- 
plexum, i.e. the principle of contradiction, which 
he regards as a hypothetical copulative propo.si- 
tion.* In all this we may see in Francis de 
Mayronis a medimval ‘new realist.’ 

8. Nominalism.—The realism of the Scotists 
tends towards pantheism or else to the setting up 
of uncreated entities independent of the I^ivine 
Mind. The only other course is to identify com¬ 
pletely the universal with individual things, i.e. 
to give up tlie universal as such, to recognize only 
individual things —the doctrine of nominalism. It 
has been sometimes questioned whetlier mediaeval 
nominalism is really nominalism and not rather 
conceptualism. With regard to the early nominal¬ 
ism, it is hard to put any other interpretation on 
the opinion attributed to Koacellinus by An.selm, 
that universals are flatus vocis. His pupil Abelard 
is supposed to have approached more nearly to 
the conceptualist standpoint. But what is cited 
in support of this points really the other way. 
Abelard bases his view on that definition of the 
universal which is given by Aristotle and quoted 
at the beginning of this article, and which is 
based on the proposition. What Abelard seems 
to mean is that tlie universality arises from the 
universal statements we are able to make, and 
not from anything intrinsic in the thing. This 
metaphysical denial implicitly carries with it the 
rejection of conceptualism. And the same implicit 
rejection must be attributed to Occam, although 

1 SWickl, ii. 869. 

2 Rousselot, EtruUt eur la Philosophic dans U moyen Age^ iil. 
n ; Haur^au, De la Philoaophie scoiastique, IL S92. 

* PranU, iii. 286-287. 


Hamilton says that ‘the later Nominalists, of the 
school of Occam, were really Concc])tualist8.’* 
Occam’s doctrine is called ‘ terminism.’ The con- 
ceptus is id quod teruiinat actum inteUigendi. 
Tliis is not sometliing that exists subjectively in 
the mind, but .something that exists objectively. 
The universality is not tlierefore sometliing in the 
mind, but is the result of the act of the mind by 
which it gives signification to the tv rm. It is in 
accordance with this that he claims for under¬ 
standing an intuitive knowledge of objects of 
sense, rejects species sensibilis and species intel' 
ligibilis, merges the intellectus possibilis in the 
intellect us agens.^ 

g. Modern philosophy ; the psychological 

f iroblem.—All the problems of modern pbilosojpby 
lave l)een set U) it by mediieval pbilo.sojdiy. The 
problem of the universals is no exception. The 
schools of Aquinas, Scotus, and Occam present to 
modern pbilosopliy a problem which had to be 
solved psychologically. What constitutes the 
cominnnity of nature between general tboiiglits 
within us and tilings outside us? We have seen 
that, metaphysically, pbiio.sojdiy has been driven 
in Occam to give up the belief in a common nature 
in things. 

(1) Hobbes. —In modern philosophy we find the 
psychological conseejuence in Hobbes. The idea 
of a common nature in thoughts is given up. 
Thoughts are as individual as things. ‘There is 
notliing,’ says Hobbes, ‘universal but names.’® 

(2) Locke.—To Docke, on the otlier hand, all 
knowledge consists in the perception of the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of ideas. Names can be 
general only if they stand for general ideas. 
Locke ha.s been termed a nominalist. It has even 
been stated that he could be interpreted as a 
realist. But, if (‘.onceptualism means finding the 
univer.sal in tlie idea, then Locke is what he has 
been generally considered, a concejitualist. 

According to Locke, ‘ the mind makes the particular ideas 
received from particular objects to become general ... by 
considering them as they are in the mind, such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the cireminstances of 
real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant Ideas. 
This is called abstraction, whereby ideas taken from particular 
beings become general representations of all of tiie same kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exists 
conforniai)le to such abstract ideas.’< 'General ideas are 
fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to 
imagine. For example, does it not reviuire some pains and skill 
to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet none of th© 
most abstract, comprehensive, and vlifflcult), for it must b© 
neither oldique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural 
nor scalenon ; but all and none of these at once? In effect, it 
is something imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein 
some parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together.'® 

(3) Berkeley. —This doctrine Berkeley, the pro¬ 
tagonist of modern nominalism, attacked in the In¬ 
troduction to The Principles of Human Knowledge, 

‘ Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell. For myself I find Indeed I have 
a faculty of imagining, or representing to myself, the idea of 
those particular things I have perceived, and of variously com¬ 
ounding and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
eads; or the upper parte of a man joined to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by It¬ 
self abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then whatever hand or eye I imag-lne, it must have some par¬ 
ticular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of a man that I 
frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
sized man. I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the 
abstract idea above described. And it Is ^ually impossible for 
me to form the abstract Idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear nor 
'ectilinear; and the like may be said of all other abstract 


1 Reid’s Work^, p. 406, note 2. 

2 Stock 1, ii. 988, 992. 3. 

® Hobbes, llmnan Nature, London, 1660, ch. v. % {English 
Works, ed. Sir W. Molesworth, London, 1839-45, iv. 22). 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, London, 1690, 
>k. ii. ch. xi. § 9. 

® Hk. iv. ch. vii. i 9, 
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(general Ideas whatsoever. To be plain, I own mxself able to 
abstract in one sense, as when I consider some particular parts 
or qualities separated from others, with which, chough they are 
united in some object, yet it is possil)le they may really exist 
without them. But 1 deny that I (;an abstract from one another, 
or conceive separately, tliose qualities which it is impossible 
should exist so separated ; or that I can frame a general notion, 
by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid—which 
last are the two proper acceptations of abstractum.' ^ 

Berkeley explains precisely what he means by 
universality : 

‘ It is, I know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge 
and demonstration are about universal notions, to which I fully 
agree. But then it does not appear to me that those notions 
are formed by abstraction in the manner premised— 
so far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, 
ositivc nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it 
ears to the particulars signified or represented by it; by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their own 
nature particular, are rendered universal.’^ 

In the edition of 1734 he says: 

' And here It must be acknowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular ; without attending to the par¬ 
ticular qualities of the angles or relations of the sides. Sn far 
he may abstract. But this will never prove that he can frame 
an abstract, general. Inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like 
manner we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or »<. far 
forth as animal, without framing the forementioned abstract 
idea, either of man or of animal; inasmuch as all that is per¬ 
ceived is not considered. 

(4) llunie. — llerkeley's doctrine on this subject 
was pronounced by Hume t<.) be ‘ one of tlie greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that have been made 
of late years in the republic of letters,’ and he 
believes that he himself adopts it; but Hume’s 
view was essentially ditlerent. Berkeley liad said 
that all general names signify inditlerently a great 
number of jiarticular ideas.’* Hume attributes to 
him the opinion ‘ that all general ideas are nothing 
but particular ones, annexed to a certain term, 
which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other in¬ 
dividuals, whicii are similar to them.’® Tliis is 
Hume’s own doctrine. He holds that tlie idea 
before the mind is always some particular idea. 
Abstract ideas are in themselves individual, but, 
when we have found a resemblance among several 
objects, we apply the same name to ^1. The 
name, being applied to other individuals, different 
in some respects from tlie idea we have first on 
hearing it, does not revive the idea of all the.se 
individuals, but the custom of applying tiie name 
to them and a readiness to survey any of them, 
which produces any other individual one for which 
we have occasion. It is clear that Hume dillers 
from Berkeley in this, that ho does not recognize, 
as Berkeley did, the power the mind has of regard¬ 
ing the individual idea as representing and stand¬ 
ing for the class to which it belongs. In Hume 
the idea is jiarticular, and only possesses the power 
in association with tlie name of calling up other 
particular ideas. The nominalist doctrine, os it 
api^ears in Berkeley and Hume resjiectively, 
determines the counter-conceptuaJist doctrines of 
Keid and Brown. 

(5) Rei(i.~\iQ\^ contends that Berkeley unwill¬ 
ingly or unwarily grants all that is necessary to 
support abstract and general conceptions : 

• If a man may consider a figure merely as triangular, he 
must have some conception of this oiiject of his consideration ; 
for no man can consider a thing which he does not conceive. 
He has a conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely os 
such. I know no more that is meant by an abstract general 
conception of a triangle.' * He who considers Peter so far forth 
as man, or so far forth as animal, must conceive the meaning 
of those abstract general words man and animal, and he 
who conceives the meaning of them has an abstract general 
conception.'® 

(6) Brown. —According to BroAvn, the feeling of 
resemblance in certain respects is the true general 
notion, or general idea, os it has been less properly 

1 Berkeley, Works^, ed. Fraser, i. 242. 

* lb. i. 247. * lb. i. 249. ^ Ib. p. 2.')0. 

» Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, i. 32f5. 

• Works^, p. 408. 


called, whicli the corresponding general term 
expresses.* Brown holds that between the percep¬ 
tion of two or more objects and tlie invention and 
employment of (lie general term there ninst rise in 
the mind an intervening general notion of rcsem- 
hlance, the feeling or notion of the resemblance 
being immediately subsequent to the perception. It 
is the omissi<»n of this stage of the jirocess that con¬ 
stitutes in his view the error of the nominalists. 
Thus, as Keid regards the power of considering a 
(igure merely as triangular, or Beter merely as man, 
as a proof of hav ing the abstract and general con¬ 
ception, so Brown regards the circumstance of felt 
resemhlance between two or more objects as the 
general notion of such objects. Brown has been 
criticized by Hamilton, but J. IS. Mill in bis Logic 
has been influenced by Brown’s view.^ 

{!) James il/t//.—.James Mill held that a general 
idea is that of a combination of individuals belong¬ 
ing to the class. The word ‘ man ’ calls uj) the ideas 
of an indefinite number of individuals. The name 
" man ’ is the name of every individual and of the 
whole combination.® This confounds general and 
collective terms. ‘Tree’ does not mean a wood. 

(8) Hamilton. —According to Sir W. Hamilton, 
the oj)jiosing parties are really at one. The whole 
controversy arises from not distingnisljing the 
images of sense and the unpicturahle notions of 
intelligence. The solution dej)end8 on the distinc¬ 
tion exjuessed in (lernian by tne terms BegriJ[f and 
Anschauung. The images of the imagination, 
which were what Berkeley and the nominalists 
meant by ideas, are individual.* 

If it were only this distinction that was wanting, 
the controversy would have ended long ago. Not 
to mention the schoolmen, the distinction was 
present to Berkeley himself.® The really im- 
j)ortant question is, What is the relation between 
thought proper or pure intellection and imagina¬ 
tion ? Is tlie image always necessary to the 
realization of the concept? tlamilton held that it 
w as: 

‘The concept horse, I say, cannot. If It remain a concept, that 
is a universal attribution, ho represented in ima^'ination ; but, 
except It l)e represerUed in iniaj^itmtion, It cannot be applied to 
any object, and, except it be so applied, it cannot be realised in 
thought at all.'tt 

This is what Hamilton termed the ‘ relativity of 
concepts.’ 

(9) J. S. Mill. —When this view of the relativ¬ 
ity of the concept to the image is adopted, there 
is but little diflerence between tlie concei)tnali8m 
of Hamilton and the nominalism of J. S. Niill. 

According to Mill, ‘ We have only complex ideas of objects 
in the concrete : but we are able to attend exchisively to certain 
parts of the concrete idea : and by that exclusive attention, we 
enable those parts to determine exclusively the course of our 
tlioughts as Hubse<|uently called up by association ; and are in 
a comlition to carry on a train of meditation or reasoning relat¬ 
ing to those parts only, exactly as if we were able to conceive 
them separately from the rest.’ 

'rhe distinction between Hamilton’s view and Mill’s 
thus reduces itself to that of ‘a potential univer¬ 
sality as against an universal potentiality,’ hut in 
neither writer is there an attempt to account for 
or to show the necessity of the relativity of the 
concejit, or, what is the same thing, the power of 
a partial consideration of an idea to lead out 
beyond it. 

(10) Mansel. —A different view of the relation 

1 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human MiruP^, Edinburgh, 
I86fi, p. 2W. 

2 liamlltx)n, Lectures on Metaphysics, ii. 803 ff. ; J. 8. Mill, 
System of Logic, bk. i. ch. v. § 3, bk. il. ch. ii. § 3 note ; cf 
VV. 8. Jevons, Pure Logic, Ix)ndon, 1804, pp. 133-13,'). 

® James Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena cf the Human Mind. 
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between the concept and the image is taken by 
Mansel ; 

‘ 1 see lyinp oil the talile before me a number of sliillinsfs of 
the same coiiia;;e. KxiimiMed severally, the ima^e and super¬ 
scription of cacti is undiHLin^''Miatiul)le from that of its fellow ; 
but in viewinj,^ Lhoni side by side, space is a necessary condition 
of my percejition; and the difference of locality is sufficient to 
make them distinct, tbou^^h similar, individuals. The same is 
the ('use with any rejireHcntative ima^ie whether in a mirror, in 
a paintin^^ or in the iuia>,dnation wakinj; or dreaming. It can 
only he de|iicted as occupying a certain place; and thus as an 
individual, and the representation of an individual. It is true 
I cannot say it represents this particular coin rather than tliat ; 
and conseipieiitly it may he considered as the representative of 
all, siicec'^sivcly hut not simultaneously. To find a representa¬ 
tive which shall ciulirace ail at once, I must divest it of the con¬ 
dition of occnijiying space. . . . If we substitute Time for Space 
the same rcmarlis will he equally applicable to the objects of 
our internal conHinoustK'ss.’i 

M.'insel .seciii.s thus to have thouglit that the concept 
embraces all objects under it, simultaneously. 
Jhit, if thi.s were so, it would be a collective, not 
a general, conceiit. In the case selected—the 
Mhiiling-s—the image m.av be regarded as identical 
with tlie coiKcjit , and this image and concept are 
alike indill'erently retue.sentative of any shilling. 
vVs Haiuilton says : 

‘The whole generality [of concepts] consists In this—that 
t hough we must realise tliem in thought under Home singular of 
the class, we may do it under any.”-^ 

(11) Problem of the si/ufhetic power of the con 
rept; Hegel (tncl Lotze, —'I'his, however, raises tlie 
iinjiortant question of what is meant by ‘ realising 
under.’ Mansel's doctrine is that the concept, to 
become universal, must be divested of all present 
relation to the image, d'he latter is only called in 
to verify its possibility. The exi.stence of such 
imagcless thought lias been the eubjecft of import¬ 
ant investigation by H. d. Watt and others of the 
Wiirzhurg .school.’ Without entering into the iisy- 
chological iiKjuiry, it may he pointed out that there 
must be some element in the concept by wliich it 
relates itself to the image and some element in the 
image by which it corresponds to the concept. 
Many are inclined to find this element in tendency 
or will, as that which gives vitality and meaning 
to the concent. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that will is will, and tendency is tendency, 
only through the concept. We have already re¬ 
marked that Hamilton did not attempt to explain 
the relativity of the concept. It is nevertlieless 
the underlying jiroblem of his ‘law of the condi¬ 
tioned ’ and ‘ conditions of the thinkable systemat¬ 
ized.’ It may be said to be the fundamental 
principle of ifegel’s Logic. And it is preci.s(dy 
this feature of tlie concept as a sort of intussuscini- 
ent principle that Lotze has in view when he 
says ; 

‘Of the true univerwal, on the other haml, which contain.s the 
rule for the entire formation of its specic.s, it may rather he 
said that its content ia alwa^a precisely as rich, the sum of its 
mark.s precisely as great, as that of its species themselves ; only 
that the universal concept, the genus, contains a number of 
marks in a merely indefinite and even universal form ; these 
are represented in the species by definite values or particular 
charaiderisatinns, and finally in the singular concept all in- 
definiteness vaiiislies, and each universal mark of the genus is 
replaced by one fully determined in quantity, inrlividualitj', 
and relation to others.’< 

In (he last chapter of the Posterior Analytics 
Ari.stotle a.sserts the existence of a faculty—the 
organ of primary truths, tlie basis of demonstra¬ 
tive science—by means of whiidi reason can pierce 
the objects of sense and penetrate to the universal 
and the cause. The whole of mediawal philosophy 
assumes such a power. Aquinas, Scotue, Occam, 
all alike imply it. Modern philosophy uniformly 
rejects it. iMujiiricism expressly denies it. Ideal¬ 
ism denies any real essences distinct from thought, 

1 Prolegomena Lngica'^, p. 10 f. 
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But, if intellect and its laws are in correlation 
witli, and form an organic unity with, space, if 
the inner essences of things and tlie forces which 
control them determine, and are determined by, 
spatial relations,^ it will follow that the formulae 
of physical ami chemical text-books are no mere 
descriptive statement, no mere analytical elabora¬ 
tion of working concepts, but that these concept? 
arc, as Hegel, Hamilton, and I.otze by imnlica- 
tion de.scrihe them, concepts of entities and forms 
of energy whicdi really exist, move, and are moved. 
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der Phdosophie des Mittelalters, 3 vols., Mainz, 1.S04 (i0; C. 
Prantl, Oesch. der Logik hn Abendlande, 4 vols , I^eipzig, 
18.56-70; Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. 
A. C. Fraser, 2 vols., Oxford, 1894 ; Berkelev, IFo/Li, ed. A. G. 
Fra'ier, 4 vols., do. 1871, ‘^1901 ; Hume, A Treatise of Human 
Nature, ed. T. 11. (Ireen and T. 11. (Irose, 2 vols., new impres¬ 
sion, London, 1901); Reid, Works^, ed. Sir W. Hamilton, Iklin- 
hurgh, 1880; W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics ana 
Logic, 4 vols., do. 1859; H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena Logiea'^, 
Oxford, 1800: Antonio Aliotta., The Idealistic lieaetion agamst 
Science, tr. Agnes M(.-Ua.skill, London, 1914 ; Francis Aveling, 
On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Jndieidual, do. 

i9i‘2. (Jkohge J. Stokes. 

UNIVERSE. — See Cosmogony and Cos- 
MOLOGY, Eschatology, Nature. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN.—See SiN (ChiLst- 
ian). 

UPANISADS,—The Sanskrit treatises or dia- 
loguc.s known as the Upaiitsads are the expression 
of the philosophical speculation of Indian .‘<ages 
and teac-luTs during many centuries. The j/eiiod 
of their fullest fruition, when with most oi iginality 
and insight Hindu thinkers pro|)Osod to themselves 
and to the circle of their pupils solutions of the 
world’s greatest mysteries, both mental and 
spiritual, is supiiosed to have been from the 8th 
to the 0th cent, before our era. The terminus a 
quo is the age of the Brdhrminas ; for (die Upani^tid 
literature appears as tertiary strata after tlie early 
Vedic poetry and the prose treatises of the 
Bruhnitinns with their minute ritual and cere¬ 
monial observances. The strata perpetually over¬ 
lap, and the limits suggi'.sted are to he understood 
only in a broad and general sense. There can be 
little doubt, moreover, that substantially the 
earliest Upanisads antedate the rise and extension 
of Buddhism in the 5th and following centuries. 
Bud<ihist teaching appears in the most important 
respects to be depemlent on doctrines and pre- 
mis.ses already formulated and expounded in the 
older Upaiiimd literature. There are many, 
however, and pcrliaps in.superable difficulties in 
the way of drawing u{) a precise genealogical 
sclieme of doctrinal and literary development in 
India or for its .sacn*d books. In their present 
form neither the Buddhist nor the more ancient 
Upanisad treatises are free from the contamina¬ 
tion of later elements. For the majority of the 
Upeini^ads no such early origin can be claimed, 
although all or practically all give more or less 
definite expression to ancient speculative thought. 
Many that pass under the name are of compara¬ 
tively recent date, originating in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Some also are to 
be referred to an altogether later time. 

I. Title and date. — With regard to the meaning 
and implication of the title Upanisad itself there 
8 little or no doubt. It is derived from the 
I See artt. Spack, Power. 
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Sanskrit root sad, ‘to sit down,’ ‘to be seated,’ 
witlj tbe prefixed j)reposition8 upa and 7ii, Origin¬ 
ally therefore it iiiijilied the sitting down at the 
feet of the teacher, the attitude of tlie ])upil who 
respectfully listens to his master’s words. In 
ordinary usage, however, the word is employed 
to express tlie doctrine itself which the teaclier 
inculcates, and, tinally, mystical or secret doctrine 
in general. It is in this sense that the Upanisad 
teacliing is the Vedanta, the end {anta) and aim of 
the Veda, tlie substance and sum of all true 
■wisdom ; and in practice, and in all the Hrahmani- 
cal literature, the word is thus conlined to the 
highest and most abstract teaching or knowledge, 
the speculative doctrines which are regarded as 
within tile province of &ruti, divine revelation. 
Its use as a title of tlie treatises in which the 
doctrines are conveyed may be compared to the 
Greek evayy^Xiou, or tlie English ‘Gos])el.’ 

The native Indian eouivale/it of npani><ad is rahasyarn, 
‘scf^ret,’ ‘hidden.’ The latter term apj)arenLly always connotes 
the Idea of secrecy or concealment of a text or doctrine, the 
knowledge of which should be communi(‘ated only to those 
who arc accounted worthy. Thus in one passa^^e it is enjoined 
that the father shall teach the doctrine to his eldest son, ‘ hut 
to no one else, whoever he may he.'i This conception of a 
secret or esoteric knowledj^e has always determined the treat¬ 
ment by the Hindus of their sacred wrilin^-s, and in many of 
the sects is maintained to this day as an ijiviolable i>rinci}»le of 
iheir reli;.Mon .2 

The number of these treatises is very consider¬ 
able. A late collection cites more than 1(X) 
names. And, if all works, early or late, that in- 
(uilcate mystical teaching or propound special 
theories or (loctiinos concerning the unseen are 
to be regarded as having just claim to the title 
Uj>nnisa.d, there would seem to be no reason why 
such treatises should not be indelinitely multiplied 
at tlie present time. The total numlier, according 
to Barth,* ‘amounts to nearly 250,’ including an 
‘ Allah ’ Upanipid, assigned to the time of Akbar. 
Most of the later Upani^ads are sectarian in 
character, and with more or less hdelity exjiound 
Upanisad deteXnwQ from the point of view of the 
popular religions, exalting Visnu or Siva, or en¬ 
deavouring to jirouiote the discipline and teaching 
of the Yoga, or with otlier limited aim. Many 
are attached more esjieeially to the Athai'vaveda, 
and of these the majority are of comparatively 
late origin. The treatises quoted or referred to by 
Sankara in the 9tli cent, in his commentaries on 
the sacred texts are usually and no doubt correctly 
supposed to be the oldest. They all, liowever, 
contain earlier and later material, strata of 
thought or language wliich have been w^orked uj) 
and welded together, and have all undergone 
modilication and interpolation at the hands of 
later teachers and revisers. These older works 
are few in number, and together with some of the 
earlier Atlmrvan treatises may be regarded a.s 
forming the Upanisad group of the sacred writings 
in the more restricted sense of the term.^ 

2 . Authorship.—Of the authors of these treatises 

1 Chhaiui. 111 . xi. ; cf. Maitr. vi. 29: ‘this most mysterious 
secret shall he imparted to none who is not a son or a pupil, 
and who has not yet attained tranquillity.' 

2 Cf. PrMt 78 ; Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, 

tr., p. 10 f., who points out that in Greek philosophy the 
same thoujrht recurs of a doctrine too sacred or difticult of 
apj>rehenHion to he allowed to become the property of all. 

3 Relujimis of /ndiu3, Eni{. tr., p. 65,f. 

< The eleven Upani^ads known to Safikara, substantially at 
least in the form in which they are now extant, have been 
translated by Max Midler in SUE, vols. 1. and xv. These are 
the Chhdndoaya, Kena, Aitareya, Kau^Uaki, lia (or j'dja- 
saneyi), Kn{ha, Mup^aka, Taittiriya, Rrhaddraxiyaka, Svetd- 
ivatara, and Praina. Renderings of these and others are 
available in all the principal languages of Europe and India. 
It is of course nrohahle that Sankara was acquainted with other 
treatises of Upam^ad character, some of which may be 
among those which have been preserved ; but, if so, they are 
now known under different names. The Sanskrit texts are 
published in many series, and also separately ; see the ‘Litera¬ 
ture ’ at the end of this article. 


notliing is known with certainty. Many names ol 
teachers or authorities have been preserved, and in 
some in.stanees the doeuments themselvc.M contain 
lists or genealogical tables of descent, which truce 
the origin of their doctrine and eonlirm its author¬ 
ity by appeal to ancient divine sanction. It is |)rol)- 
ahle that for a considerable period tlie teacliing wa.s 
entirely oral, witliin tlie care and custody of the 
schools of learning. The names recorded, so far 
as they are genuine, are tliose of the lieatls of the 
several schools. Witliin these schools the doctrines 
taught were regarded as a sacred and secret trust. 
On this subject most of the older treatises con¬ 
tain strict and similar injunctions. In the more 
ancient Upanisnds also the instruction is generally 
conveyed in the form of dialogue, tlie teacher 
replying to the quesiion.s or answering the doubts 
of his discinles, who seek from him an exposition 
of tlie higiiest knowledge or a solution of tlie 
problems and mysteries of tliis life and of the 
future after death ; sometimc.s also, in Soeratic 
fashion, the teacher is liimself the questioner. 
Essentially therefore the dialo^oies represent and 
give expression to tin* unsatisfied longings of 
the human mind and lieiirt. 

3 . Classification.- It is usual to classify these 
older treatises in three or four groups, which may 
be distinguished not only by tlie cliaractcr and 
fullness or otherwise of tlieir teaching, but by the 
style and diction which tliey emjiloy, ami tlie more 
or less andiaic nature of their composition. It is 
not possible, however, to go beyond a provisional 
and general statement or to have mueh confidence 
in details of arrangement which may find expres¬ 
sion in a definite scheme of chronology. As a whole 
the Upanisad literature is later than the Aranyakns 
{(j V.) and earlier than the condensation of philo- 
sojihical rule and precejit into mnemonic Sutras. 
Tlie internal dejiendence and succession set forth 
below is substantially that of Deussen, to whose 
work all students of Indian literature and philo¬ 
sophy are greatly indebted. On broad lines and 
in substance the arrangement may be acce[)ted. at 
least [irovi.sionally. With our present knowledge 
broad and tentative conclusions only are justilied. 
Earlier and later elements in tliought and style 
and composition are not always separable, or 
capable of being assigned to their riglit position in 
tlie history of the texts. Some treatises, notably 
jierliaps the ^vetdh)atara, which in its extant form 
and on general grounds is placed comparatively 
late in the chronological order, contain archaic 
elements, on which have been im])Osed later 
doctrines until the various strands of thought are 
almost inextricably interwoven, and the teaching 
pre.Hcnted is with difficulty reduced to self-con¬ 
sistency. 

(1) Tiie oldest Kroup coiihists of six treatises, written in prose 
of an archaic style. At the head of the grroup are the /JfAada- 
ranyaka and the Chhdndoyya Upanisads^ which are acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most complete and authoritative exponents of 
Upanisad doctrine. The other members of the group, in the 
order named, are the Taittiriya, Aitareya, Hart^daki, and 
Kena. The last-named is composed partly In verse, and as 
regards its teaching also seems chronologicjilly to approximate 
to the second group. 

(2) In the second group the composition is almost entirely 
metrical. The oldest and most independent member of the 
group is the Kat,ha or Kat,haka Upanisad. 'there follow 
the Jftd, Svetdivatara, Muxid^ka, and Mahandrayapa. The 
autliors of the T&d and Svetdivatara are said to be directly 
indebted to the Kd(/iaka both in doc;Lrine and in expression ; and 
a similar mutual relation is maintained between the last three 
treatises on the list. In all these the leading principles ol the 
Upanisad teac'hing, wliich in the earlier group a)>]>car to lie in 
a formative stage and 0 [)en to discussion, are apparently regarded 
as cstiililishod doctrines. 

(3) In the treatises of the third ^roup there has been a 
return again to prose, hut the prose is of a type distinct from 
that of the earlier flpanisads, and approximates to the style of 
the classical Sanskrit. The group consists of three memi)erH 
only, Prahia, Maitrdyarilya, and Max^d^kya. The inference 
with regard to their later origin is hardly disputable and i? 
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BUBt&ined by the character of the teaching which they present 
Two at least of these, PraJna and Mdxiiukya, topther wit," 
the Muxufaka in group (2), an* attributed to the Atharvaveda. 

( 4 ) By far the larjfer number of the Ifpani^ad treatises an 
sectarian in character, or belongs to the Atharvaoeda or th< 
systems and schools of the principal seote. For the most part 
they are written in prose, more rarely in verse, or in prose and 
verse intermingled. Their doctrine or teaching? varies with the 
sect to which they belong. They appiv Llpanifad principles to 
sectarian ends, and to establish the religions doctrines of their 
several creeds. The most Interesting perhaps and important 
are tho.se attached to the Yoga philosophy. With not a little 
force they urge and maintain the fundamental doctrines of the 
Yoga faith. Many, hut not all, of the Upani^ads of this group 
are accesHihle in rnrwlern renderings. Thirty or more are 
usually enumerated as the oldest and most instructive : Atina- 
bodha, Sfiniynna, .VaAd (Vai^syavite); Atharva^iras, Kaivalya 
(Sai\iLe); Brahmavidpd, Jdbdla, Aru^ieya, Sanyiydsa, Yoga- 
tattva (Yoga, or Sannyisa), etc. 

4 . Translation and interpretation.—The diffi 
cuJties of translation anti interpretation of the.se 
treati.ses are con.siderable. Like the other scrip- 
ture.s of the Veda, tlie texts have certainly been 
)re.served in the Saklifla with fidelity and accuracy 
roin ancient times. Previous, however, to a linal 
determination of form and limits they were 
evidently treated with much freedom, being re¬ 
vised, re edited, interpolated, or abridged, and in 
general made to conform to later or individual 
standard.s of orthodoxy and belief. A considerable 
number of tliem were made accessible for the (irst 
time in a Western rendering at the beginning of 
the 19th cent, by Anquetil du Perron, who worked 
from a Persian translation in the year 1656 of a 
collection of 50 Upnnisads known as Otipnek'hat.'^ 
The text itself is the strange.st medley of Latin and 
Persian, with Sanskrit words transliterated or 
ado})ted, almost unintelligible without a key. As 
is well known, Schopenhauer {(j.v.) regarded the 
publication as ei)och-making in the history of 
Western [)hilosoj)hy and made it the basis of his 
own system.® Thirty years later KAmmohun Hoy, 
the great Indian reformer and founder of the 
Brahma Samilj {(].v.)y publislied English transla¬ 
tions of several treatises. He was followed in 
English, French, or (Jerman by fi. T. Colebrooke, 
E. Ik Cowell, Ik Kegnaud, O. Rohtlingk, A. Weber, 
and others. The most imnoi tant and satisfactory 
renderings are those b^ Max Muller in SBE, and 
by Deiissen in his Sechzig UpanishaeVs. The latter 
contains introductions to tlie several treatises 
which are of great value. 

5 . Contents and analysis.—A brief analysis of 
the older and doctrinally the more significant 
treatises will enable a fair conception to be formed 
of their general scope and character. Often the 
Upani^ada are not easy to analyse on account of 
the desultory nature of their style and contents. 
The abnipt changes of subject, the absence of any 
logical method or arrangement, the universal em- 
loymerit of metairhor are constant stumbling- 
locks in tire way of classiheation or orderly 
analysis. The entire treatment is sngge.stive 
rather of intimate oral instruction than of method¬ 
ical exposition. There is little tlevelopment of 
thought, nor is any attempt made to set forth a 
progressive and complete exposition of the tj-uth 
as the authors conceive it. The most important 
writings are the Bfhaddranyaka and the Chhdn- 
dogya. 

1 For a full statement of the reasons for the order adopted, 
and the mutual dependence of the several treatises, see Deussen, 
p. 22 ff. 

3 Oupiiek'hat (id est, Secretnrn tegendum), originally published 
In 1801-02 in 2 vols. Kach vol. contains an Introduction: 
Monitum ad Lfctarern, followed by a Disaertatio, and a pre¬ 
fatory note on the Persian text on which the translation is 
based. The Latin renderirjg is succeeded by lengthy Krnenda- 
tionea el A nnotatiunea, Anirtiadoertenda, and Supplementmn’, 
and at the close of vol. ii. an explanation Is given of the 
technical Satiskrib terms used in the text. See also Deussen, 
Stchzig Upaninhad's, p. 8.20 ff. 

* See Max Muller, in SBE i. p. Ivlliff., who gives an example 
of du Perron’s style from his rendering of the Chhdndogya 
Upaniyad. 


{a) The Bfhaddranyaka Upani^ad is the most 
interesting, as it is t)ie richest in content, of ail 
the Upanh^ads, and presents the most systematic 
exposition of doctrine. It is attached to the 
VAjasaneyin school of the Yajurveda, and in its 
present form is appended to and forms part of the 
&atapatha Brdhmana, of which, according to the 
Madhvandina sakhA, it forms the last of tiie four¬ 
teen kdndffs, or collections, into which the Brdh¬ 
mana is divided. In the Kailva 6akha, or school, 
it is the seventeenth book. The Upanisad in its 
existinj' form is composite, and not the work of 
oneautnor. It comprises six or chapters, 

of which the last two are of later date and adopt 
adiderent theological and jihilosophicnl standpoint, 
especially, as it seems, with regartl to the doctrine 
of transmigration. The first four adhydyns are 
Vedantic, and of these the earlier two exhibit the 
philosophic doctrine of the dtiminy which is repre- 
.sented as superseding and transcending the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods. The third and fourth 
chapters may he regarded as the kernel of the 
treatise, in which is recorded the (inal teaching of 
he Upanii^ads in its essential and most character¬ 
istic form. In reply to questions addressed to him 
Yajnavalkya with elaborate detail and subtlety 
expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Brahman 
or the dtman. If tlie name represents a real in- 
lividuality, and is not merely a title under whose 
dielter many convergent thoughts and reasonings 
lave found expression, Yajnavalkya may claim 
i place witli the greatest thinkers of the world or 
of any age. 

The earlier chapters of the first adhydya are to a large extent 
•>C('upied with symbols and fanciful pla\ 8 upon words. Mftyu, 
3 r death, is at the beginning of things, and produces suc- 
"•e.Hsixely the elements, speech (vdeh), the Vedas, sacrifice, etc. 
The whole Is explained as intended to promote the worship of 
r'iraj. The third chapter is the Idtgitha Brdhmci^n, representing 
m<ier the form of a contest of the d^r^aat and asuras in song 
udgitha) the antagonism of goo<1 and evil. The aanras defeat afi 
he senses in turn, but are themselves overcome by the agency 
»f praxia, or the breath, and victory remains with the nevat. 
The passage is too long to quote, but is a good example of the 
illegorizmg niethod of the (Jpaniyada. In tlie fourth and 
ollowing chapters various cosmological theories and processes, 
nore or lews fanciful, are wet forth, concluding with the funda- 
uental a.s8ertion of the unity of the self (atjnan) with the triad 
nma, rupa, karma, or name, form, and work, as examples of 
hich are given vdeh (speech), chakshus (the eye), and atman, 
e. the bodily or lower self. 'Thus that being a triad is one, 
hat self {atinarx)\ being one, It is that triad (i.e. the dtman)\ 
herefore is it immortal, guarded (covered) by the true. Brdtta 
breath) is the immoriaf, ndinarupa (name and fonu) are the 
rue ; by these Is the breath guarded.' 

Following upon the teaching of the first adhydya, the second 
xpounds the true xndyu, the higher knowleilge or doctrine of 
the fitman, with which the last paragraph of the first adhydya 
seems form a link. The first chapter, which is found In sub¬ 
stance also in Kaii^. iv., is remarkable in that It represent* a 
Brahman as seeking enlightenment from a ruler of K^triya 
race, AJata^tru of Benares (Kai^I), who refutes his erroneous 
conceptions of the Brahman and makes known to him the real 
truth concerning the nature of the dtman. This representation 
of the dependence of a Brahman uiwn K^atriya instruction is 
usually understood, and probably rightly, to he indicative of an 
early condition of Indian society, in which the Brahmans did 
not hold the practical monoj)oiy of all knowledge which was 
theirs in later times; they were equalled or surpassed by 
members of the warrior caste. The discussion makes free use 
of metaphor and simile, and many passages present difficulties 
of interpretation. In the first chapter Oitrgya BAldkl, a Br&h- 
man, proposes a series of definitions or identifications of the 
Brahman, which are in turn shown to be defective. Ite true 
nature is then explained under the figure of profound slumber 
\sxi^upti ); the sleeper is at rest, unconscious, no longer subject 
to any external disturbance or influence. 'From that dtman 
&U prd^aa (senses), all worlds, all devas, all creatures proceed. 
The secret (upanisad) therefore is "the true of the true" 
(satyaaya saiyam, or "the reality of the reality," i.e. the most 
essential reality). The prdtuwr are the true, of them he (the 
dtman or Brahman) is the true.' . . . 'The forms of Brahman 
are two, material and Immaterial, mortal and immortal, the 
astirig and the transient, being and other-being and tyad, 
fiis and that, the real and the unreal). . . . Further, with 
■egard to the dtman this is the material, which is distinct from 
-he breath and the ether within the body (dtxnan); this is the 
'Mortal, the permanent, the sat. Of this material, this njortal, 
this permanent, this sat, the essence is the eye, for it is the essence 
if the sat. Breath, however, and the ether within the body are 
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iminat«rial; this is the immortal, the impermanent, the tyad ; of 
this immaterial, this immortal, this impermanent, this tyad, the 
essence is the puni^a (person) in the rij^ht eye; for it is the 
essence of the tyad. . . . Accordingly its significance (ddetia, 
Instruction, rule) is expressed hy iieti iirti (not ho, not so) ; for 
beyond this, that you say it is not Ho(iti nn), there is nothing 
further. Its name liowever is “ tiie reality of reality ” {satyanya 
satyam)-, that is the senses {praiyds) are the real, and it is their 
real.’i 

The fourth chapter expounds the doctrine of the true 
Brahman, the all-comprehending and universal Self, in the 
form of an inslniction given i)y Yajhavalkya, as he is about to 
abandon the world for tbe life of a recluse, to Ids wife Maitreyi. 
The narrative is repeated witii unimportant variations in iv. v., 
anci seems tiiere to be more in place. 

‘ “ If, sir, this wiiole earth, full of wealth, were mine, should 
I thereby lie immorlal ? " “ No, no,” Yajnavalkya replied, “as 

tiie life of the rich would be thy life. There is no hope of im¬ 
mortality by wealth." And Maitreyi said : “ What is the worth 
to me of that wiicroby I do not become immortal ? What my 
lord knoweth declare to me.” . . . And Yajnavalkya said; 
“ Not indeed for the love of husband is the husliand dear ; but 
for tiie love of the self {dtman) the husband is dear. Not Indeed 
for the love of wife is the wife dear; but for the love of the self 
{attnan) the wife is dear.”’ 

The same formula is then repeated for sons, wealth, cattle, 
the brahman and K^atriya castes, the worlds, gods (detiaa), 
Vedas, creatures. 

‘ Not indeed for the lovo of all is all dear ; hiit for the love of 
the self (nfinan) is all dear. The self indeed is to be seen, to be 
heard, to be perceived, to be heeded, O Maitreyi. When the 
self indeed has been seen, heard, perceived, known, then all 
this is known. 

W'ho knows the Brihman caste other than in the dfman (self) 
him the Ur.ahman caste rejects ; who knows the K^itriya ca.ste 
other than in the dtman him the Ksatriya caste rejects ; who 
knows the worlds other than in the dtman liim the w’orlds reject; 
who knows the gods other than in the atman him tlie gods 
reject; who knows the Vedas other than in the dtman him the 
Vedas rejei't; who knows the creature.s other than in the dhnnn 
him the creatures rejec't; who knows everything other than in 
the dtman him ever\ thing rejects. This Brahman and Ksatriya 
caste, these worlds and gods, these Vedas, all these creatures, 
this all it is the self (dtman).’ 

‘ As the sea is the meeting-place of all w’aters, of all contacts 
the skin, of all tastes the tongue, of all scents the nose, of all 
forms the eye, of all sounds the ear, of all thoughts the mind 
(manas), of all sciences the intellect, of all action.s the hands 
. . . the feet of all movements, speech of all the Vedas; as a 
lump of salt has no within or without but consists entirely of 
taste, 80 indeed that dtman has no within or w'ithout but 
consists entirely of knowledge; having arisen from these 
creatures (elements), into them it again vani.shes; after death 
there is no consciousness.' 

‘For where there is as it were duality there one sees the 
other, smells the other, tastes the other, greets the other, hears 
the other, perceives the other, touches the other, knows the 
other, but where the self ((ftman) alone is all this, how shoijld 
he see another, smell another, tiwte another, greet another, 
hear another, perceive another, touch another, know another? 
How should he know him whereby all this is known ? He, the 
dtman, is “ not so, not so” (neti neti)’, incomprehensible for he 
is not comprehended, indestructible for he is not destroyed, 
unattached for he does not attach himself; unfettered, he is 
not pained nor suflfers harm. How then should one know the 
Knower ?' 

After a fifth chapter, in which the doctrine of Brahman is 
■et forth and elaborated under the symbol of honey (ynadhv), 
the adhydya concludes by reciting the stem or genealogical 
tree {^oaihia), giving In succession the names of the teachers 
^ whom the doctrine has been transmitted, leading up to 
Brahman and Svayambhu the self-existent. 

Apart from the divine or mythological origin to 
which the succession is traced it is impossible 
either to affirm or to disprove the correctness of 
the names given in these lists. It is sufficiently 
probable that the fame and names of the masters 
of the schools would be preserved within the 
schools themselves, and not likely that the lists 
are entirely due to imagination or invention. The 
presence of the records here would seem to indicate 
that the two adhydyas once formed a Hef)arate 
whole, which has been more or less interpolated, 
and incorporated with other parts into a single 
treatise. A similar li.st, coincident with this for 
two-thirds of its length, is found at the close of 

1 Brhad. II. ill. ; cf. iii. ix. 26, iv. ii. 4, iv. 22, v. 16. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find English equivalents for the 
Sanskrit terms which are employed. The ‘lasting’ and ‘tran¬ 
sient ' are from the j)olnt of view, as It were, of human apprecia¬ 
tion, as the hills are lasting and a spiritual vision is fleeting or 
transient. Max Miiller renders by ‘ solid ' and ‘ fluid '; Deussen 
has Mas Stehende und das Oehende.’ The negative doctrine of 
fieti neti is the extreme refinement of Upani^ad teaching with 
regard to the nature of the higher Brahman. 

* Cf. also Chhdnd. Up. vi. xiii., vii, xxiv. 


the fourth adhydya, and a ditferent and shorter 
genealogical stem at the end of the Upayi^nd. 
There are variations also in the two recensions of 
the text. 

I'lie Yajnavalkya hook.s, adhydyas III. and iv., 
begin with his acceptance of a challenge by King 
Janaka, which none of the other Brahmans venture 
to take up. In nine chapters questions on abstract 
and metaphysical prohleiiis touching the life after 
death ami the nature of the .self are put to him by 
his rivals, and by liis successful dealing with these 
he vindicates his claim to he the wisest of all. 
The ninth chapter concludes with a renewed 
challerigo on the part of Yajnavalkya to meet any 
questions put to him, hut no one ventures to 
assume tlie rAle of ipiestioner. Tin* book is in 
general introductory, asserting the authority and 
predominance of the great teacher, who is to 
expound the ultimate truth in the dialogue of the 
.succeeding adhydya. 

In llu- first ciiapter of the book King Janaka Vaidoha re- 
pcat.H varioitH ilvlliiuiotiH of Brahman lliat have been given to 
him, as si»eech (rac/i), brealh (//rana), sight or the e\e (o/iaA's/in), 
hearing (^/•e/ru), mind or will (manas), the heart (hfdaya). 
Yajnavalkya has no dilllcuUy in pro\ing that these are im¬ 
perfect e.\plarialiori.s, useful a[)proximatioii9 b') the truth, but 
not the truth itself. In the second and following chapters 
Yajnavalkya assume.^ the part of instructor, still under the 
control, from wliic^h it is difficult or iinpossilde to e8ca})e, of 
simile and metaphor. Brahman is the jntmifa in the eye, 
inyslerions, and to be descrilied only in negatives {neti neti, 
‘not so, not so’). Tlio self is the true and only light, within 
the heart, self-illuminating and hiin-'flf the light of all. 

‘Tiien is a father not a father, a mother not a mother, the 
worlds not worlds, tiie gods not gods, the Vedas not Vedas. 
Then a thief is not a thief ... a mendicant not a meiniicant, 
a hermit not a hermit; unvexed by good, unvexed by evil, lie 
has then overpassed all the sorrows of the heart. 

Though lie then sees not, yet is he seeing, thougii he sees not; 
for there is no interruption of seeing for the Seer, because he 
is iiiiperishablo ; liut tliere is no second, no other, distinct from 
him, that he could see.’ ^ 

A similar assertion is made with regard to tlie senses of 
smell, ta.ste, speech, hearing, thought, sensation or touch, 
knowledge; all de.signed to show that the affirmations and 
predicates of ordinary life are meaningless when applied to the 
atman : 

‘ Whore there is as it were another, then would one see the 
other, smell the other, taste the other, address the other, liear 
the other, think the other, feel tlie other, know fhe other. .\ 
solitary ocean is the Seer, without a second (advaila); that is 
the Biainna-worki, 0 King.’^ 

The fourth chapter further illustrates and explains the nature 
of the atman, the fifth is the Instruction to Maitreyi, as in ii. 
iv., and the sixth and last chapter of the adhydya gives Uie 
vaihia. 

The fifth adhydya opens with an invocation, asserting the 
twofold nature of the Brahman, and quotes an old authority 
for the saying that Brahman is space {kha, ‘ether’), ‘the 
ancient air-filled 8pa<^e.’ There follows the well-known parable 
of Praj.apatl and his disciples : 

* The three (races of) Brajapati’s sons, gods, men, and asurat, 
lived as students with their father Prajkpati. Their period of 
studentship finished, the gods said ; “ Be pleased to tell us, 
sir.” He said to them this syllable Da. Have you under¬ 
stood?” he said. “We have understood” thev said, “you 
bade us subdue ourselves {dilmyata}.” “ Yes,” he said, “you 
have understood.” 

Then the men said to him : “ Be pleased to tell us, sir.” He 
said to them this same syllable Da. “ Have you understood?” 
he said. “We have understood,” they said, “you bade us be 
generous (datta).” “ Yes,” he said, “ you have understood.” 

Then the asuras said to him : “ Be pleased to tell us, sir." 
He said to them this same syllable Da. “ Have you under¬ 
stood?” he said. “ We have understood,” they said, “ you bade 
118 be merciful (dayadhvam).” “Yea,” he said, “you have 
under8too<I.” 

This same divine voice, the thunder, repeats Da Da Da, that 
is, Sub<lue yourselves. Be generous, Be merciful. Therefore 
should these three be enjoined, self-restraint, generosity, 
mercy.’ 

The further chapters of the book relate for the most part to 
types or similes of Brahman, which are explained os more or 
less adequate representations of the truth. The most interest¬ 
ing is the exposition of the significance of the four feet (pada) 
of the qdyatri, the sacred invocation or ‘Magnificat’ of the 
Braiimans.s Each foot has a special meaning. The fourth 
(tnriya) is the bright foot {dariatam padam), and symbolizes 
the bright or shining one, the sun or the puru^a in the sun. 
The last chapter is an invocation of Aditya, or the sun, re¬ 
peated in Vdjas. Up. xv.-xvlii. 


1 Br^ad. rv. ili. 22 f. a 76. 81 f. 

* Rigveda, in. Ixii. 10, v. Ixxxii. 1 ; cf. vi. iii. 6. 
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The sivlh and final adhyaiia is khda, additional or eupple- 
mentar.v.i It supplies lift le new iriforniation or tearhing, and 
is in parts tu en more liij^hly nieUphorieal ami diflicult. The 
usual genealogy or list of su<’.(;essi\ e teae.liers follows, arid 
Y.ijha\'alkya’s authority is claimed for some at least of the 
instruction offered. 

(6) It i.s hardly necessary or worth wliile to 
follow throngli in siinilar detail the Chhandagya^ 
which sliare.s importance witli the Bflualdranyaka 
as the most ancient written soni(;e of Vpdni^ad 
doctrine. It is attfichcd to the Sdniaveda, and is 
divided into ei^dtt clia})ter8, or praj)d(luikas, not all 
of which are i>.‘u(s of the ori^^inal trtjatise. There 
lias Ixten combination, adaptation, and insertion; 
hut no data are available for detmininin^j^ the 
chan^(;s that have been made or for restorin;.^ the 
]>rimitive form. The additions or interpolations 
are probably more numerous than the lo.sses. 

Tiie treati.se is hi^lily cliarged wit h symbolism. 
Meditation on tlie sacred syllable 0?n is enjoined, 
wliicli is the essence {rasa) of all things, and is 
the udgitha, on whieli in its successive forms as 
prana, vdeh, etc., the devas meditate in their 
rivalry w'ith the nsuras.^ Om is the immort.al 
imperishable sound [svara), and i.s identified witli 
prana, pranam, or the vdyltha, to the syllables 
of which a symbolical interpretation is given. 

(r) The Katha or Kdthaka Upanisad i.s placed 
by Deussen at tiie head of his second class, the 
ancient metrical Upanisads. It belongs to the 
literature of the Black Yajurveda, of which the 
Katha.s formed a well-known scliool ; and it is 
perhaps the best-known of the Up((7iisads, having 
been rendered into English by Kammohun Hoy in 
the early part of the 19Lh centuiy. 8in(‘e that 
date many editions and translations inive liocn 
published. Its historical and literary aflinities are 
not ea.sy to determine. Deussen finds evidence of 
direct deiiendence of the Isd and ^lu’MUvatara 
Upanisads upon the Kdthaka ; and tliat tlie Svetd^- 
vata.ra has exercised an indirect and less powerful 
influence upon the two other members of the group, 
the Mundaka and Mahdndrdyana. Tlie general 
classilication may be accepteci, but the details of 
interrelationship are still very obscure. 

Tlie text of the Vpani§ad consists of two 
adhydyas or six vallis, the first three of which 
contain tlie story of Nachiketas and the three 
gifts whicli he obtained from Deatli, the all-knower. 
The fourth valU is a further exposition by Deatli 
of the mystery of tlie Brahiiinn, and a polemic 
against pluralism. In the fiftli and sixth vallis 
the dtman or Brnhniaii is described under various 
figures or inetapliors, the one Self and lord, all- 
compichending, self-existent, the eternal thinker. 
They who discern the Self within are wise and 
.secure to themselve.s eternal happiness and peace. 
The legend of Nachiketas is found also in the 
Brdhinnna of the Black Yajurveda,^ and is there 
explanatory of a well-known religious rite. To 
judge from analogy, tlie myth was probably in¬ 
vented to account for the existence of a rite 
which l)ore this name, tlie original circumstances 
or foundation of which liad been forgotten. 

Nachiketas is the son of V'ajairavosa, a religious householder, 
who at the call of religion is represented as making the 
voluntary H\irrender of all his worldly possessions {sannydsa) 
in order to provide for his spiritual interests. The name perhaps 
signifies ‘unnoticed,’ ‘unobserved,’ and was designed, as in 
many other instances, to secure that the child should be 
inconspicuovig, and ‘unobserved’ by the watchful powers of 
evil. Vkaja^ravasa distributes all his goods in anns, and 
Nachiketas, knowing that the sannydsa of the father involves 
the giving away of the son also, is anxious to learn his fate. 
His father replies that he will give him to Varna, signifying 
thereby that filial relations and claims have thenceforward no 
meaning for him, as being dead to the world. Nachiketas 
takes the answer literally, and goes off to the house of Yama, 

1 Cf. Chhdnd. Up. v. i. f. ; Katc^. Up. ii. ill., m. iii.; J'raina 
Up. n. iii. 

»Cf. Brhad. Up. i. iii. Iff. 

* III. i. 8; see SHU xv. p. xxl ff. ; Deussen, p. 2fi2f. 


where he sLu^s (ur three days, und in the ubseiu c of the master 
of the house in left without entertainment, ^'ama on his ret urn 
is annoyed that u Hrahman guest lias been thus inhospitably 
treated, and offers him in compensation three gifts, wliich he is 
to choose for himself. 'I'liere i.s no difficult}' witli ri'gard to the 
first two gifts. 'rhe>’ are granted in full and without hesitation. 
For the first Nachiketas asks that the anger or indifference of 
hi.s father ma} he overcome, and that ho may ho moved to 
kindness and consideration towards himself. The second re¬ 
quest is for an explanation of the fire-sacrifice, the ritual of 
which Yamu expounds, and proinises that it shall liciu eforth 
hear his name, the Nachiketas rite ; a knowledge of the three 
Narhiketas fires and riglitful performanee of the sacrifice w ill 
ensure for the sacriflcer heaven and aljidiiig })eai;e. T1 h‘ 
dillii'iilty arist's will) the third I)Oon : 

‘When a man is dead, there is a doubt—some say Ho is, 
others lie is not. 'Ibis 1 would fain know, tauglit by thee. 
This is the third gift that 1 choo.se.’ 

‘ Hereon even the gods of old have been In doubt. Hard to 
understand and recondite is this subJeiT. Choose another 
boon, Nachiketas ; do not urge me, exc'ii.se me this.’ 

‘True that the gods have hereon l»een in doubt, and thoii 
thyself, O Death, hast acknowledged it to be hard to under¬ 
stand. Hut MO teacher may he found so capable as thou ; no 
other boon Is comparable to this.’ 

‘Choose long-lived Brins and gratulsons, cattle in plenty, 
ele[)hant 8 , geld, and horses; ciioose rich po.sscssione on the 
soil, and life for th}'.self a.s many } ears as thou wilt. 

If there is a boon equivalent in thine e}’cs, choose it—wealth 
and long life. Ho lord over the wide earth, Nachiketas; 1 
grant thee consummation of all desires. 

Whatever desires are diflimilt to realize here lielow, ask 
according to thy will—-noble maidens witli their chariots and 
mu.sic, not to he won by men, I give them thee for service. 
Ask me not, Nachiketas, concerning death.' 

‘ What profit has a man of these things, 0 Death, evanescent 
as they are, that impair the vigour of all the senses? A full 
life-time even is brief. Keep your chariots, dance and song, 
Man’s happiness consists not in wealth. Shull we grasp 
wealth, whensoe’er we see thee? Onr life is hut as long as thou 
dost ordain. This boon, however, alone do I choose. 

\\'ho that has had foretaste of that which perishes not nor 
changes, mortal and fettered here to earth, would find pleasure 
in a long life, when he has given due tliought to beauty and 
indulgence and pleasure ? 

That, O Death, on which doubt rules here below, declare to 
us what will he in the great Hereafter. No other boon does 
Nachiketas choose than that which unlocks this mystery.’ l 
Yama is under the necessity of yielding; and ho begins by con¬ 
gratulating Nachiketas on his preference for knowledge rather 
than wealth or pleasure. Hut it is not an easy way : 

‘Though anxiously sought it is not to he gained when taugnt 
by common men, and without a teacher access thereto there is 
none—so small that it eludes the grasp of the mind. 

Ueasoning will not firnJ the w'ay, hut taught by another it is 
easily learnt. It is thine now ; a true seeker art thou; an 
inquirer such as thou is to he desired.’ 

The exposition then begins with the identification of the 
sacred syllable Om ( 7 .w.) with the Brahman. It is one of tht 
most commonly chosen metaphors of the Upanpad writers : 

‘ This syllable is Brahman, this syllable is Die Supreme; he 
who knows this syllable, whatever he wislies is his,’^ 

The text then sets forth in metaph.N'Kical tenns the nature 
of the transcendent Seer (the dtrnan) and the conditions under 
which he may he known. 

‘The Seer is not born, and does not die ; he has no origin and 
no descent. Unborn, eternal, abiding is that Ancient One. 
He dies not, when the body dies. 

If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain thinks himself 
slain, they both are in error ; there is no gla\ er, and no slain. 

Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the Self is 
concealed here in the heart of the creature. Free from desire 
and from grief, his senses subdued,< a man sees the majesty of 
the dtman. 

Sitting he moves far; 13 ’ing he goes everywhere. That god 
of joy and not-ioy wlio save myself has power to know? 

Bodiless in the bodies, changeless in the changing, the wise 
man discerns the dtman, great, all-pervading, and is saved 
from sorrow. 

Not by dissertation nor by wisdom nor by much sacred lore 
is that dtman to be gained ; only by him whom he chooses is 
he to he gained ; to him the dtman discovers his own being. 

He who has not desisted from evil, who Is restless, ill-content, 
whose mind is not at ease, even by knowledge cannot gain him. 

Him to whom Brahman and Kpatriya are alike indifferent,® 
and death would be diminution,® who could really find?’7 
In the third valll the Self, the highest Brahman, is the 
charioteer sitting in the chariot (the oody), bnddhi (intellect) 
guides the car, manas (mind or will) is the reins, the senses are 
the horses, the objects of sense the road on which they run : 

1 I. 1. 20 ff. 2 I. ii. 8 ff. 3 Katha, 1 . il. 16. 

* Dhdtuprasdddt, Deussen, gestilltm Sinnendrangs ; cf. 
Taitt. Ar. x. x. 1 ; ^vft. Up. iii. xx. The variant reading 
dhdtu: prasdddt is followed by Max Muller, 'by the grace of 
the (’reator ’ {SBE xv. 11 ; Deussen, Sechzig Upan. p. 274 f.). 

® Odana, as food merely for the body ; cf. Ep. I'/iil. iii. 8 . 

® Upasechanam, a diluent, relaxation of power, and Ll 
inconceivable. 

^ Hath. I. ii. 18-26. 
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' He who has understandinfjf, ig self-control led and ever pure, 
he reaches that realm whence there is no rebirth. 

He who guides his car with understanding, wisely handles 
the reins (ynanas), he wins through to the goal of his journey ; 
there where is the highest place of Vi^pu. 

Higher than the senses are material things, 'higher than 
material things is the mind, higher than the mind is the intel¬ 
lect, higher than the intellect is the great Self (Atm<in). 

Higher than the great Self is the undiscerned {avyaktam), 
higher than the undiscerned is the pum^a, higher than the 
puru^a there is nothing ; that is the goal, the highest way. 

In all creatures it lies hidden, the dtman, invisible, discerned 
only by the keenest Intellect. TTie touchstone of the finest is 
the fine.’ i 

Nachiketas therefore obtains his boon : 

‘ He who has perceived that which is beyond hearing or touch 
or sight, undecaying, without taste or smell, eternal, without 
beginning or end, higher than the great, unchanging, he is 
delivered from the jaws of death.’2 

The remainder of the Upanisad presents varia¬ 
tions of the same theme and is of interest not 
only for the reiteration and emphasis of central 
doctrines, but also for the picturesque metaphors 
which it employs to set tliem forth. Tlie in¬ 
adequacy of these and of all metaphors is ac¬ 
knowledged, but they are aids to the mind in its 
attemj)ts to comprehend the incompreliensible. He 
is prana (breath), agni (fire), the pumsa in the 
midst of the body, lord of the past and tlie future. 
In reality the Brahman is unaifl’erentiated. ‘He 
goes from death to death who sees dilference here.’ 
Through almost the whole of the fourth valll 
there runs the refrain, ‘This is that,’ reality is 
one and indivisible. 

The Kdthaka Upanisad gives a stronger impres¬ 
sion of unity and of singleness of design and 
(hought than most of these treatises. There is 
little to suggest diversity of authorship or revision 
and alteration of the text. It is probable that 
changes of this nature have taken place, but they 
have been on a comparatively small scale. The 
recurrence of the name of Nachiketas at the close 
of the first and second adhydyaSy with the assurance 
of salvation to tliose who possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the atmaiiy expounded to him by 
Death, has been supposed to indicate the union 
into one of two treatises, originally distinct. The 
inference is hardly justified by the context and 
the form under which the name appears. It is 
perliaps more probable that the verse in which it 
occurs at tlie end of the Upanisad. is an in.sertion. 

{d) One of the most difficult of the Upanisad 
treatises both in form and in interpretation is the 
Svetdh'atara. In the introduction to his transla¬ 
tion of the Upanisad^ Max Miiller expresses this 
view, and further in a few lines controverts the 
idea that the name (‘the wliite mule’) implies 
Christian authorship or participation. Not only is 
tlie language abrui)t, entanglecX and defiant of the 
rules of grammar, but the thought seems repeatedly 
to lose itself and to represent not one but many 
)hase8 of doctrine and belief. Not the less per- 
laps on this account it is of very great interest. 
Among the rrore important Upanisads this treatise 
is the leading exponent and repre.sentative of 
Sahkhyan doctrine, and it is in the Svefdsvatara 
that the earliest use of the name {Sahkhya witli a 
technical connotation appears to occur. To recon¬ 
struct its history with any certainty—a writing 
doubly palim])sest, as it has been termed—is jirob- 
ably impossible. It is a medley of thought and 
teaching in which almost every phase of Hindu 
philosophical speculation seems to struggle for ex¬ 
pression. Nothing is known of the Sakha of the 
^vetdkvataray the school within which the scripture 
was guarded, studied, and taught. Together with 
the Kathaka, Taittiriyay and others it was recog 
nized as belonging to the Black Yajurveda. 

It is probably right to regard the original basis 
or nucleus of the Upanisad as \ edaiitic. It was 
known to the author of the Vedanta SutraSy and 
1 Ka1,h. iii. 8-12. 2 /ft. \\\. 16. » SBE xv. p. xxxii. 

vob. xii .—35 


Sankara wrote a commentary upon it. The rela 
tion of the individual and the universal Self is 
asserted and discussed from an entirely Vedantic 
point of view. On this basis, however, were super¬ 
imposed theistic and sectarian statement*^ of belief 
and doctrine, which introduced freely the dogmas 
of the sects, and even the names of sectaiian 
divinities. Sahkhya and Yoga conceiuions al.so, 
intermingled and reiterated, and in some parts 
predominant, contribute to form a whole wliich, 
as it appears in the extant literature, is probably 
the result of some centuries of discussion and re¬ 
vision in the .schools. The Upanisad therefore 
does not readily lend itself to explication and 
analysis. Its moods change too rapidly to be fixed 
and indexed. The text also is in many instances 
corrupt, and out of various readings, which seem 
to be more or le.ss conjectural, it is sometimes only 
possible to select that which appears to give a 
tolerable sense. 

The treatise bep^ins with an interrogation and a challenge: 
What is the cause, the ultimate principle and g^roundwork, of 
all? and the answer is Brahman. Whence is our birth, our 
life, our sustenance, and at whose hiddinj^ do the joys and 
sorrows come that we endure? Speculative replies are dis¬ 
missed as incredible, os that time, nature, necessity, etc., either 
alone or in combination, should he the final cause. The indi¬ 
vidual Self is (hen depicte<l, the divine essential force {devdt- 
rna^akti'^, revealinK itself as self or soul through and under the 
veil of Its qualities (fjuxta), figuratively described as a wheel 
with many spokes, etc. ; by the practice of meditation and self 
discipline {dhydiiayoga) the seers learnt to know this hidden 
force. Verse 7 suj)plies the Vedantic interpretation : in the 
highest Brahman the triad (of the user, tno used, and the 
governor, bhoktfi, hhogya, preritri, i.e. the Self, the universe, 
and Ood) become one ; ^ nothing further remains to be known, 
everything has been declared under triple fonn, and this is 
Brahman. The following verses of the cnapter are descriptive 
of the Self under various figures or illustrations ; self-knowledge 
is to be obtained by meditation on the sacred syllable Om. 

The first seven verses of the second adhydya are a hymn in 
praise of Savitr. made up for the most part of ‘ tags’ from the 
Vdjasaneyin and Tadtiripa Sarhhitds. The rest of the c.hapter 
is written in the spirit of the Yoga, adoration of the god who is 
above and behind all phenomena. 

The opening of the third adhydya again is sectarian ; Rudra 
is creator, sustainer, lord of all. The Ompersonal) Brahman is 
higher than all, and those who know the great pum^a, shining 
as the sun beyond the darkness, are immortal. The puru^a is 
the incarnate Self (dtynan). 

‘ Without hands or feet he gra.sps and moves, eyeless he sees, 
earless he hears. He knows what can be known, but none 
knows him; him they name punqta, the first, the great. 
Smaller than the small, greater than the great, ho dwells as the 
dtman in the heart of the creature. I’assionless, by the grace 
of the creator one sees him unmoved {akratum, lit. ‘ without 
will,’ Deussen, xvillentfreini)^ the groat lord. I know him, the 
utiaging Ancient, the self of all, all-pervading, omnipresent; 
for him rebirth is stayed, whom the seers i)roclainu'd immortal.’* 

The fourth adhydya exalts the sun-god, whose functions 
an(i attributes are figuratively expounded and interpreted in 
a Vedantic sense. Peace and immortality are the possession 
of him who knows the god, 6iva, the eternal, creator of all, 
dwelling in the heart of man : 

‘ Of him there is no image whose name is Great Majesty. 
His form is not visible, none ever sees him with the eye. They 
who with heart and mind know him tlius dwelling in the heart 
become immortal.’*^ 

The section ends with a brief prayer to Rudra. 

The fifth adhyaya contains teaching on the two themes of 
knowledge and ignorance, of the means of deliverance from 
the latter, and of the Brahman as transcending all. Jie mani¬ 
fests himself in various ways, ‘ migrating through his ow n 
works,’ and is seen now in thi.s and now in tiiat shape, incar¬ 
nate under many forms. In the sixth and last adhydya neither 
nature nor time is the source of all, but Brahman alone. He 
is the beginning and cause of all, the one god, bidden in all 
beings, w'ithout parts or attributes, immortal, the lord, pro 
tector and ruler of the universe. This is the supreme mystery 
in the Ved&nta, not to be communicated to one who is un 
worthy. 

6. History of doctrine.—It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that the characteri.stic central doctrine of the 
Upanisads, the doctrine of Brahman or the dtmany 
was at first developed and syKtematized within 
Ks^atriya circles and at the eonits of kings. This 
combination of royal functions with the mood of 
a philosopher or a poet was not unfamiliar to 
Oriental experience. The Brahman, on the other 
hand, occupied himself almost exclusively with 
1 Cf. I. 12. * 111 . xixff. 3iv. xlxf. 
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the ritual and the Hccuring of hia class ascendancy ; 
and only later adoj)ted a doctrine of the universe 
which had been formulated by others, but which 
harmonized witli his modes or thought, and lent 
itself readily to his s(;liemes for the establishment 
of his own predominance on the basis of secret or 
superior knowledge. These references to a Kj^atriya 
monopoly of the highest knowledge, imparted by 
kings to Brahmans at their request, have been 
)iescrved and handed down within the Brahman 
iteraiy schools, and it seems improbable that such 
statements would have been allowed to pass if 
tliey had not been in accord with the facts. 
Probably also the doctrine and several duties of 
the CuWamas (y.u.), wdicther widely practised or 
not, afforded an opening and facilities for the 
assimilation of the new knowledge. In later 
times tlie position was reversed, and with the 
establishment of intellectual and class pre-eminence 
the Brahmans conhrmed their claim t-o a monojudy 
of the supreme wisdom ; and this was conceded to 
them the more readily as the other castes became 
more and more immersed in politicial intrigue or 
business enterprise. In the issue, by perseverance 
and the skilful use of opportunity, the Brahmans 
secured the first nlace in knowledge as in honour, 
and were regarded as tlie depositories of the secrets 
of wisdom and right instruction. 

7. Essential doctrine.—This highest and most 
treasured teaching, for which divine authority was 
(daimed, was formulated as the cardinal doctrine 
of tlie Upanisad literature, an idealistic monism, 
which consisted essentially in the a.ssertion that 
all is one, ‘one only without a second,’ and as a 
necessary corollary that the material universe as 
it manirests itself to and is approached through 
the bodily faculties is uii eal {rndyd). Only 
Brahman, the unknown Self {dtman), is in pos¬ 
session of a real existence. Brahman, moreover, 
is an abstract inmersonal neuter, not an individual 
or masculine. The attribute of jiersonality, as all 
other attributes, is denied to him, and he or ‘it’ 
can only be defined, if such may be called defini¬ 
tion, by negatives {ncti neti). The human self, 
the self of tlie living being {dtman or jlvdtman), 
is subject to delusi<m only so far as it imagines 
itself to be an individual, distinct from all other 
selves. In reality it is itself the supreme Self 
[atm-an], identical with Brahman; there are not 
two or many selves ; but Brahmayi and every so- 
called individual self are one and the same. 'There 
is no ‘ difference,’ in the realm of true understand¬ 
ing and insight. ‘ One only without a second ’ 
{(’kadmtlyam) expresses the ultimate thought and 
the fundamental postulate of the speculation of 
the Upanisads ; or, as tlie doctrine nas been for¬ 
mulated by Deussen and others in the form of an 
equation which summarizes Upanisad teaching in 

t his respect. 

Brahman = dtman. 

The formula is not of course due to or used by 
the authors of the Upanisads themselves. 

8. Secondary teaching.—This idealistic and 
monistic doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman 
underlies all the teaching of the Upanisads. 
Although not peculiar to the Indian literature, it 
is there developed in its most complete form and 
carried to its utmost logical conclusion. A con¬ 
siderable portion, however, of these treatises 
expounds what is generally known as the doctrine 
of the lower Brahman, a compromise or concession 
to the view which the ordinary man takes of the 
universe as stable, for all practical purposes per¬ 
manent, conditioning his daily life, limiting and 
satisfying his outlook upon reality. This teaching 
was avowedly for those, and for those only, who 
w'ere incapable of comprehending the higher know¬ 
ledge, whose mind worked within the limitations 


imposed by the faculties of the body. For these 
there was constructed or traditionally maintained 
a cosmology or doctrine of the universe, in which 
Brahman appears as the creator of a real world, 
wdiich is then informed, sustained, and its working 
ensured by his universal and vitalizing presence. 
In this .sense Brahman is immanent in the universe, 
wdiich has no existence apart from him, and will 
ultimately be resolved or cease to be, returning 
into the source from which it came. Brahman 
therefore in the cosmological theory of the 
Upanimds, which is throughout secondary and 
does not contain or convey the secret of the 
highest knowledge, becomes individualized, en¬ 
dowed wdth properties and capacities, and an 
apparent or provisional reality is allowed to the 
universe and to the souls therein. The human 
dtman or iivdtman possesses a measure of freedom 
and individuality of its own, it thinks and deter¬ 
mines, and of its own free and enlightened will 
promotes its return to the^ammd^man, the supreme 
soul whence it was derived. Thus far therefore 
the Upanisads may be said to contain the germs 
at least of a real theism. It is for the most part 
in the later treatises and especially in the Svetd- 
hatara that these doctrines are set forth. They 
were not, however, developed on theistic lines, 
and it is probable that they represent speculation 
or belief which was in its origin entirely independ¬ 
ent of the severe idealism of the dtman doctrine, 
tentatively harmonized with the latter and sub¬ 
ordinated to it in the Upanisad teaching. All 
things would ultimately return to their primitive 
.source, and their impermanent and unreal charactei 
would be made manifest. Thus the higlier doctrine 
or faith w as conserved under the forms and as the 
ultimate truth of the lower. 

? i. Psychology.—To the same secondary teaching 
ongstlie psychological doctrine of the Upanisads, 
so far as tliese treatises may bo said to present 
a consistent or coherent doctrine concerning the 
human soul. It is evident that this teaching also 
is derived from external sources, originally inde¬ 
pendent, and only artificially and with difficulty 
accommodated to the fundamental presupposition 
of Upanisad thought. Where all souls are one, 
and there is no dillerence, there is no room and no 
need for a psychology. On the lower plane of 
teaching, however, souls created by or emanating 
from Brahman are in a certain sense distinct ana 
individual, although this impression or conviction 
of distinctness is ultimately due to mdyd and to 
mdyd alone. Some provision therefore must be 
made for their return, their final and universal 
reunion with Brahman, if a permanent duality 
was to be avoided. The last alternative as a 
solution of the mystery of the soul’s nature and 
existence did in fact find expreission in some of 
the Upanisads in premonitions and intimations 
of the later doctrine of the S&fikhya, which i? 
avowedly dualistic. In general, however, the 
psychological teaching expounds two independent 
themes or subjects—the states of the soul, and 
the means or methods of its return. No definite 
connexion is mode between these, or any relation 
suggested. They are due to different systems of 
thought, and no attempt apparently is made or 
regarded as necessary to co-ordinate them. The 
latter doctrine, including especially that of the two 
paths, is closely relatea to the wider doctrine of 
predestination. 

The four conditions or states of the soul are . 
(1) the waking state; (2) dream-sleep, in which 
the soul remains conscious and active in its 
dreams; (3) dreamless slumber, su^upti, sv^pta, 
in which the soul is passive, and unconscious of 
its environment; ( 4 ) turiya, turya, chaturtha, the 
fourth ’ state, which is more or less artificial, and 
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is unknown to the older Upanisads. It was perhaps 
invented to secure or cornpl(;te the correspondence 
with the four d^ramasy the turlya being the sub¬ 
lime but undefinahle state to which the snnnvdsin 
had attained. The three earlier states received also 
mystical names : vai^vdnara, that which is common 
to all, the habitual mode or outlook of all men ; 
taij'asa, luminous, vigorous, intense ; prdjnay in¬ 
telligent. Similar states or stages are familiar in 
the experience of European and other mystics. 

(1) The waking state is the normal condition of the natural 
man, who without reflexion accepts the universe as he finds 
it, believing it to be real. The mystical title vai^ndnara is 
apparently Intended to suggest that to the natural faculties of 
all such men the same physical universe presents itself. 

(2) In dream-sleep the soul fashions it* own world in the 
imagery of its dreams, ‘the spirit serves as light for itself.’^ 
To the dreamer the scenes and experiences through which he 
passes in his dreams appear real, and in this his dream-world 
no other has part. The illusion of duality, however, is still 
maintained ; there is one who knows and another that is known. 
In other passages the spirit is represented as quitting the body 
during the dream-sleep and wandering hither and thither, 
returning sometimes only with difficulty to its accustomed 
home. 

(31 In the third state all distinct consciousness of knowing 
subject and known object is superseded, the human spirit is 
one with the eternal Knower, the supreme intelligence, prdjfla 
atman. In the teaching of the earlier Upanisads this is appar¬ 
ently the final state, the consummation of bliss in union with 
Drahinan. ‘ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has 
so completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dreain-irnage, tnat is the Self, that is the immortal, the 
fearless, that is Brahinan.'^ 

(4) The introduction of a fourth state appears to have been 
based upon a recognition of the transitory character of the 
m^upti. The slumber is interrupted, and the spirit of the 
slumberer may then return to the waking state in which it 
is troubled and anxious, and the external visible universe is 
regarded as a real object of knowledge. ‘ When the three 
states named have ceased, and the spiritual subsists alone by 
itself, contrasted like a spectator with all existing things as a 
substance undifferentiated, set free from all existing things, 
this spiritual state is called the turlya.'^ In this state the 
atman has realized a permanent union with Brahman, which 
is not liable to Interruption by any return to a lower condition ; 
nor is it interfered with or destroyed by engaging for a time 
In any of the illusory activities of ordinary life. Worldly duties 
and employments do not affect the soul that is one with 
Brahman.^ 

10 . Eschatology.— The Indian doctrine of the 
two paths, the aevaydna and the pitpyanciy the 
way of the gods and the way of the fathers, by 
one or the other of which the souls of the dead 
make their way from this world to a future abode 
of happiness or misery, presents easily recognized 
parallels to similar teaching in other faiths. That 
the theory was of independent origin in India 
admits of little doubt. Later it was elaborated 
and brought into close association with the kindred 
doctrine of transmigration and was then carried 
far by wandering Indian missionaries; and in this 
way it may not improbably have suggested or 
influenced the beliefs of other peoples, especially 
the Mithraic teaching concerning the ascent of the 
soul to the highest heaven. As early as the 
Rigveda reference is made to the devaydna as 
the path by which Agni bears the ofterings to the 
gods, and on which the gods themselves descend to 
partake of the sacrifices. On the same road the 
faithful worshipper ascends through successive 
stages or ‘ stations ’ to the highest felicity in 
Brahman. The passages in the Upanisads which 
enumerate the ‘ stations ’ give no indication of tlie 
origin of the theory, nor attempt to explain its 
meaning or significance. The earliest is probably 
Chhdnd. IV. XV. 6f. : 

‘ He (who knows this) . . . (after death) goes to light (archis, 
brightness, i.e. of the funeral fire), from light to day, from day 


1 Brhad. IV. iii. 9. 

a Chhdnd. viii. xi. 1; cf. Bfhad. iv. ill, 21 ff. 

« Sarvop. 8; cf. vii. ; Maitr. vi. 19, vil. 17. 

4 On the states of the soul see Deussen, p. 296ff.. and the 
references there given. Deussen regards the introduction of 
the fourth stage as due in part to the increasing prevalence of 
the Yoga doctrine, which involved the belief that by intense 
meditation, abstinence, and self-control the union of the human 
spirit with the one eternal spirit might be secured. 


to the light half of the moon, from the light half of the moon to 
the six months of the sun's northward movement, from the 
montiiH tx) the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to 
the moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thereupon an 
unearthly guide {purxi^a) conducts them to Brahiiinn. Tliis h 
the path of the Devas, the path of Brahman. 'J'hey who pro 
ceed thereby do not return to the changing life of mam’ ^ 

The pitxydna, on the otlior liand, is tiio way of 
darkneHs, for ignorant and defiled souls, and pro- 
gre.ss is marked by analogous hut contrary stations ; 
^.g.y the dark half of the muon is substituted for 
the light half, etc. Those who travel on this road 
do not reach the year or the sun, but are detained 
in the moon till their karma is exhausted, after 
whicli they return to earth, and are again subject 
to rebirth : 

‘ ffut those wiio in a village fulfil tlieir religious duties and 
give alms {i.e. gfhasthas) go to the smoke, from the smoke to 
the night, from the night to the dark half of the moon, from 
the dark half of the moon to the six months of the sun’s south¬ 
ward movement. They do not attain to the year. From the 
months they go to the world of the fathers {pitfloka), from the 
world of the fathers to the ether, from the ether to the moon. 

. . . Here they dwell as long as aught remains {i.e. of karma 
and its consetpiences), then return again by that way to the 
ether, from the ether to the wind {vdyu). Having become wind 
ho (the gfhojitha) becomes smoke, having become smoke he 
becomes vapour, having become vapour he becomes cloud, 
having become cloud he descends in rain. These then are horn 
as rice or corn, herbs or trees, sesamum or beans. , . . They 
who have lived a good life in this world will as a reward attain 
a good rebirth as a Brahman, or a K^atriya, or a Vai^ya; hut 
they who in this world have lived a shameful life will attain a 
shameful rebirth, as a dog or a pig or an out-caste {chat\(J<day 2 

There is thus in the Upanisads tentative if 
somewhat indefinite teaching with regard to the 
fate of the soul at and after death. Two concep¬ 
tions were apparently involved, which were in all 

S robability originally independent and belonged to 
ifferent orders of ideas. Neither of them wa.s 
due in its inception to the thinkers of the Upani- 
sadsy but both were derived from external and pre¬ 
existing sources. The thought of a return of the 
soul to the earth, to be embodied again in human 
or animal form, or even in the form of an insect or 
plant, is common to nearly all primitive peoples, 
and is undoubtedly of great antiouity. The dis¬ 
tinct thought of a recompense of felicity or suffer¬ 
ing in another world for the deeds done upon earth 
is neither universal nor so old. It has usually been 
accepted as an alternative to the earlier view of 
the soul’s future destiny, superseding or displacing 
but not amalgamating with it. The contribution 
which the Upani^ad thinkers made was in effect 
to combine these ideas by transferring the retribu¬ 
tion from an unknown and future sphere to the 
known and visible present, and by asserting tlie 
precise equivalence of the recompense after death 
to the deeds, good or evil, of the earthly life. 
Thus all the elements of the Indian doctrines of 
karma and transmigration are found in the oldest 
Upanisads. They obtain here their final and 
fullest expression. No evidence or proof, however, 
is offered in support of these theories, nor is any 
reference given to previous history or development, 
wdiich might explain or justify the statements 
made. Tliey are supported, as is all the teaching 
of the Upanisadsy by an appeal to the authority of 
eminent teachers or the past. It seems strange 
that no attempt should be made to fortify so 
important a doctrine as transmigration by refer¬ 
ence to analogy, or to a wider and reasoned view 
of life as a whole. They are 8im})ly recorded as 
the definite and complete statement of the final 
destiny of the soul. 

II. Summary. — Thus a very considerable part 
of this literature is occupied with doctrines that 
belong to tlie lower Bratimany and are avowedly 
inferior to the ultimate and supreme truth that 
Brahman is all in all. They are half-truths, 

1 SBE i. 68; cf. Chhdnd. v. x. Iff,, Brhad. vi. ii. 16f,, Kati§. 
I. ii. 3. 

2 Chhdnd. V. X. 8ff. {SBE i. 80ff.); of. Deussen, p. 834ff. and 
references. 
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and controllini^ tlio i)ractical life of the 
universe, which lose interest and significance when 
the full truth is apprehended by the soul. ‘ lie 
who knows’need not concern himself about any 
of these matters, whether of belief or practi(‘e. 
This doctrine, the doctrine of the d^man, alone is 
‘true’ in the exact sense of the word. And the 
consciousness of this seems always to underlie the 
most jirecise exposition of doctrines, which in form 
at least conflict witli it. Brahnian alone is real; 
all else is illusion. This word appears first 

in its technical meaning in the Scetdhntara 
Upaiusad, where so many conflicting trains of 
thought meet and find a home. Essentially, how¬ 
ever, and apart from its late literary exjiression, 
the doctrine of the universe as shadowy and unreal 
is far older in India than the literary cmjiloyment 
of the term mdyd would suggest. It is presu}>poHed 
in niost of the teaching that concerns the material 
universe, and is more or less consciously accepted 
by all Indian sects at the present day. The man 
who knows this, that Brahman alone exists, is 
truly wise. He realizes the unreal elusive char¬ 
acter of the things that are seen, and has appre¬ 
hended the supreme truth that Brahman only is^ 
and that he himself is Brahman. 

12. Ethics.— The Upanimds also enforce ethical 
teacliing, but in a desultory manner. There is a 
considerable element of moral and religious in¬ 
struction, commending a practical life of sobriety 
and devotion in sincerity and love of the truth. 
It is undoubtedly this ethical content that has 
given to these treatises their unique position 
among the sacred books of the Hindus, Self- 
restraint, generosity, loving-kindness are cardinal 
virtues, the observance of which is incumbent upon 
all who seek deliverance from the entanglements 
of this world and final union with the Supreme, 
The aim and purpose for all and each is release 
from the sanvtdra, the perpetual round of rebirt hs, 
and return to the original and eternal source of all 
in (lod. Thus the ethical teaching of the Ujnmi- 
ftd.s is essentially self interestcd and individual¬ 
istic; virtue is to bo practised for the sake of 
personal and private advantage in the cessation of 
rebirth {punarmfityu, repeated or reiterated death), 
when the soul reaches its linal end in the one 
Supreme. The morality taught in tliese books is 
therefore negative rather than positive. It is a 
doctrine of abstinence from all tluat would hinder 
the severance of worldly bonds, rather than of 
jmaitive delight in that which is good. The ideal 
of a devout life is that of the sannydsin^ the 
ascetic, who has renounced all, and is self-centred 
in profound and uninterrupted meditation. The 
doctrine thus expounded is that upon which Bud¬ 
dhism has drawn, in the Hinayana at least, for its 
ideal of the perfect monk, and is closely connected 


with the later Yoga, in which the teaching was 
systematized and carried to extremes of asceticism 
and self-torture. In its essential elements it is 
undoubtedly older in India than the period of the 
UpanhadSy and gives expression to the austere 
quality which is native apimrently to some forms 
of Indian religious life. The Upani^ads, more¬ 
over, never lose their hold of idealism. To this all 
other teaching is subordinated. The veil of mdyd 
is cast over all. And neither in ethics nor in 
theistic statement is there the same conviction or 
earnestness that is apparent in the exposition of 
the monistic doctrine of the Brahman. 
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USURY (Babylonian).—‘ Usury ’ is a wide term 
and commonly covers many transaction.s, distinct 
in their origin and purpose ; and it i.s doubtful 
whether any custom existed in Babylonia which 
exactly anticipated any modern interpretation 
of the term. Interest on loans, rent or estates, 
wages, anything paid to any one for the use of 
anything the right to which is not thereby alien¬ 
ated, may be brought under the heading usury 
from one point of view or another. It would not, 
however, be accurate to regard this as a definition 
of usury for the purposes or this article, nor would 


it be advisable to limit the meaning to either the 
exaction of exorbitant interest or ruinous charge 
for accommodation. In fact it may be doubted 
whether the Babylonians contemplated any trans¬ 
action with which they were acouainted as answer¬ 
ing to anything we understand oy usury. 

We must remember that the foundation of 
economic allairs was, from the earliest times with 
which we are acquainted to tlie latest for which 
wo have evidence from cuneiform sources, the 
farming of sheep and cattle or of agricultural 
produce. In consequence, the natural increase 
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of flocks and herds being at least 200 per cent per 
annum, that of crops in the fertile soil of Meso¬ 
potamia at least 400 to 600 per cent, the rate of 
interest was excessively hi^i according to our 
standard. But such returns, given security from 
loss by misfortune or disorder, must have led to 
a rapid increase of wealth. A fortunate possessor 
must soon have owned more than he could possi))ly 
protect. He was bound to employ others as 
sheplierds or labourers merely to conserve his 
property. Unless ho could command the services 
of slaves or subjects, ho had to pay for such 
services. He might, and in Babylonia usually did, 
allot a portion of his flock to some shepherd to 
tend, demanding back after the pasturing and 
breeding season, his own again with a stipulated 
rate of increase, which we may loosely call usury. 
He might let out his farm or part of it to husband¬ 
men, demanding a stipulated share of the crops, 
and leaving the rest as wages for the labour 
expended. Whether this constituted usury or not 
may depend on whether the amount demanded as 
return from the labourer bore a more or less 
reasonal)le relation to the average crop likely to 
be obtained. The reasonableness of the trans¬ 
action depended upon many considerations which 
would be <lillerently regarded then and now. In 
cases where a man’s former prosperity Imd enabled 
him to realize his profits in the more stable form 
of money, he might lend that money as an 
accommodation to one who had less or even none, 
on the understanding that he was to receive again 
his own with usury, but where to draw the dis¬ 
tinction between fair interest and usury must 
depend, not only on the custom of the country, 
but also on the yield it miglit reasonably be 
expected to produce when invested directly in 
agriculture or farming. 

So long as the return for the accommodation 
which a creditor demanded kept well within the 
naturally expected profit to be made by the borrower, 
both were snarers in the benefits brought about 
by the accommodation. The abuses which might 
constitute usury arose by a demand for (‘xcessive 
return or by failure to accept res])onsibility and 
share in unexpected and unavoidable loss which 
fell on the borrower. It must eai ly have occurred 
to the lender to demand security for his loan. By 
an early established custom the person of the 
debtor was held as security. This personal 
security extended over all the borrower’s posses¬ 
sions. The debtor who failed to pay had to work 
off his debt somehow, and it was recognized as 
fair that the members of his family should be 
called upon to help him to discharge his debt. 
Thus he might assign any or all of his family— 
wife, children, or slaves—to work off his debt. 
This was to their advantage as much as to his, 
for they were thus secure of a living, though 
precluded fiom the nrolit of their labour, while, 
if he was bankrupt, lie had no means of providing 
for them any more than for himself. 

But the situation was full of possibilities of 
opiiression, and the rich or prosperous man would 
soon have become master or partial owner of his 
poorer brethren indebted to him. ISo long as such 
a master treated his deiiendents fairly, and the 
land was secure from foreign conquest, a few rich 
men with a large industrious body of well-treated 
serv^ants, certain of adequate maintenance, might 
well constitute a prosperous community. But the 
raids made in war, the spoliation of the rich man’s 
capital, or the failure of a crop must have reduced 
the dependents to g^reat misery. The tendency to 
accumulate wealth in the hands of a few avaricious 
men might work in the same direction through the 
tendency to strike hard bargains with labour. A 
benevolent or far-sighted ruler must early have 


seen that an overworked or underfed })<)puIation 
would grow discontented and so be unreliable in 
case of invasion to maintain the security of the 
land against foreign aggression. Hence Icgisla 
tion was introduced to che(;k the abuses which 
might lead to an undue exploitation of labour by 
capital. 

The celebrated Code of ^Jammurabi, the best 
known body of legislation dealing with the subject, 
which we must regard as the outi^ome of innumer¬ 
able other attempts in the same direction, tlevotes 
a large part of its regulations to controlling the 
tendencies of the state of society to permit oppres¬ 
sion by the exaction of unfair enforcement oi the 
literal terms of what had been entered u})on as a 
free contract. These regulations of the code are 
already dealt with in the art. Law (Babylonian), 
vol. vii. p. 817 f., and may be brielly summarized 
here. When a debtor owed for rent or share of 
crops and was unable to pay by reason of the 
failure of the crops not due to his own negligence, 
he was allowed to postpone payment to the next 
year. It was not fiigal to insist on the payment 
of any debt in one special form of tender, tliongh 
this was often s[)ecilied in a contract. Produce 
was made legal tender in any case, thus obviating 
the difliculty of its realization in a land where 
money was scarce, and e(|ualizing the variations 
of exchange. The right of a creditor to seize the 
lerson of tlie debtor or of his deiiendents, and hold 
liiii or them in servitude until the debt had bi'en 
worked oil’, was an obvious opening for great abuse, 
but was modified by the Code. By its enactment 
that such service should not excuse ill-treatment 
and, in any cjise, should not extend beyond three 
years, it clearly eliminated much injustice. The 
text of the Code as treated in art. Law (Haby Ionian) 
was not then complete ; but a contemporary, or at 
least very early, copy from Nippur^ gives one of 
the lost sections enacting that, if a man borrow 
grain or money from a merchant and has not grain 
or money suflicient to repay him, he shall give 
the merchant whatever he has in his power in 
place of the debt that he owes in the presence of 
the city elders, and the merchant may not decline 
to accept it. This was a far-reaching enactment, 
and may be suspected of aiming specially at 
indebtedness to foreigners, or at any rate to men 
not exactly neighbours. By far the larger number 
of debts of which we have any record were owed 
to the temjiles, which stood to the people in the 
relation of agricultural banks. Their advances 
were of the nature of loans to tide over scarcity 
at seed-time, or to meet the expense of harvest 
operations when the last year’s produce had already 
become exhausted, though a fresh crop was now 
in sight. They were mostly for a short term with¬ 
out interest, interest being demanded only in the 
case of delay to repay at the fixed time. Many 
of these temples Avere large land-owners, and also 
owned numerous flocks or herds. They, like other 
great owners, often farmed on the itietayer system, 
furnishing to their tenants seed, agricultural 
instruments, and working animals, while advanc¬ 
ing Avages in kind. The numerous records oi 
temple transactions which have reached us, due 
to the recovery of large temple archives, may 
easily have distorted the picture that Ave are able 
to draw of social life at that period, but they 
must have dominated the general custom. The 
landlord on this system Avas l)ound by that custom 
and his own interest, as Avefl <\.a by humanity, to 
see that his debtor, Avho Avas his tenant, should 
not be oppressed at any period of the year by Avant, 
tending to paralyse his efl'orts for their mutual 
profit. 

In spite of all such regulations it is evident 
1 See AJSL, April, lOlf), p. 226. 
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tlidt debt &nd the servitnue to which it led were 
very common features of Uabylonian society. ^ It 


„ I Syrian peasant who to-day loans 
borrower, and ffy usury donhtless had his 

out ill's earninf^s m p Y . J East.^ The 

like-winded ancestor HI^tije ciian.eit .. 


apparently to man^nnau' i..:> 
popularity and encourage loyalty and thereby to 
achieve power to inainfain his rale. The ability 
thus to remit debts doubtless lay in the power 
which Ihe kin^- had over temple revenues, as the 
temples were the chief liolders of credit. Their 
responsibility to the citizens who sustained that 
credit was never lost si^dit of. Tiiey were called 
upon to redeem members of their city who became 
cat)tiv(‘s in war if these were without means to 
reueem tliemselves. TJie temples were stewards 
of their wealth for the ^md who watched over the 
welfare of his people. The loss to certain members 
of debts unpaid was a loss to the community at 
laroe who had furnished the source of their w(.‘alth, 
but, as this was the result of prosperous years, it 
might fairly be taxed to eaualize over a term of 
years tlie incidental losses due to accident or bad 
seasons, to the ‘ hand of God,’ or to enemy action. 
To grant such an amnesty, which seems to have 
involved a general release from debt and the 
restoration of liberty to prisoners and hostages 
for debt, was regarded as an ‘establishment of 
equity’ and was the prelude to fresh legislation. 

It is not completely clear that this amnesty touched 
private debts ; it had in view ratlier debts to the 
temples, which were naturally in the power of the 
king. If private indebte<lne 88 was cancelled, it is | 
difficult to see how injustice to the private creditor | 
was avoided or what compensation he could have 
received for the forfeit of his capital and interest. 

Most writers on the subject appear to have 
regarded the rates of interest charged for loans as 
exorbitant, but the liigh interest is associated in 
all periods with oriental custom and economic con¬ 
ditions. The multiplication of caj)italists and the 
competition between them for investments have 
reduced the rate of interest under modern con¬ 
ditions to what we regard as fair, but any national 
scarcity of raw material or capital is bound to raise 
the rate again. Practically the risk involved 
determines the rate charged for a loan. Pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders were then more rare, and 
had to take greater risks. The profits wliich a 
bbrrower was able to secure by actual trading or 
farming were so high that accommodation for 
interest was less attractive to the lender unless 
the rate was high. 


je«„a; there wn-s no 


LiTBRATURTt.—For the laws rejfardintr usury see C. H. W. 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, Edinburgh, 1903, 
§5 45-126 ; for the rru-tayer system, ib. § 253. See also Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, do. 
1904. For the financial position of the temi)leg, C. H. W. 
Johns, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Phila¬ 
delphia and London, 1915. For seisachtheia, M. Schorr, 
‘ Fine babylonische Scisachthie aus dem Anfang der Kassi- 
tonzeif (SBAW, 1915, pt. 4); S. Langdon, FSB A, 1014, 

P-102. C. II. W. Johns. 

USURY (Christian). — I. In the New Testa¬ 
ment. —The words of Jesus contain allusions to 
borrowing and lending, but, as we should expect 
of one who refused to be a judge and divider 
(Lk 12 *^), there are no direct precejits to guide the 
Christian conscience. Mt 5“^ and Lk are but 
exhortations to an open-hearted charity. The 
Parable of the Talents (Mt 25’^*®°) and the Parable 
of the Pounds (Lk 19^^’^) allude to banking and 
interest, but in casual phrases, not in the pith and 
marrow of the teaching. Borrowing itself would 
be frequent enough in that age and country, not 
so mucli of the commercial type,^ but more of the 
loose and personal kind, os between friend and 
friend, kinsman and kinsman. The shiftless 
Oriental is a ready if somewhat conscienceless 
1 See art. ‘ Interest,’ in DCO. 


to deal with usury 

n,attered for the future centuries was that 
by His life and exam])le even more than by fli8 
words tl.e Kreat Master had su-gested a certain 
attitude towards tliis worlds goods. Him.self 
reared ainoiig the poor and needy, Ho lived tlie 
life of a travelling teacher without home or 
material possessions ; to those who bdt liouse and 
kindred and lands for His sake He had promised 
everlasting life (Mt 19^) ; find to the ricli young 
ruler, morally perfect though he claimed to be. He 
had given the arresting command to sell all and 
give to the poor (Mt 19^^). Among the slaves and 
the folk or the lower orders who formed the 
majority of tlie early converts such teaching was 
treasured and, it may be, unduly emphasized ; its 
potency appears in the communistic movement of 
Acts (4®2) and in the fact that from the beginning 
dear to the heart of the Cliristian society was the 
care of the poor. It is as but one phase of a 
general attitude to this world’s goods that we must 
explain the Cburch’s dislike of usury. In their 
simple, fraternal comiiuiiiities, with their perva.sive 
atmosphere of kindly charity, the liard bargainer 
for gam was a chiiliii" and unwelcome intruder, 
tlie personification of tlie spirit of the alien world 
without. 

2. In the Fathers.—The early Fathers looked 
upon usury with severe disapproval. They may 
have been influenced in certain cases by the classical 
moralists, hut the determining standard for tlimii 
was the OT legislation and tlie general princijiles 
of the NT teaching, more especially a strained 
interpretation of Lk 6“. 

Tertullian,2 Cyprian,3 and Clement of Alexandria i accept ,aa 
etill binding on Christians the OT precept* (Ex 22-5, 231^*, 

Ps 16®, Ezk 18*^), the first-named regarding the prohibition of 
interest as only a preparation for the higher demand of the 
Gospel to forgo even the capital: ‘Quo faciiius assuefaceret 
hominem ipsi quoque foeneri perdendo cuius fructum didicisset 
amittere.’ Apollonius ranks usury with games of chance.® 
l^actantius condemns it.® The Fathers of the 4th and 6th 
centuries write to the same effect^ only with a rising vehemence 
that suggests that the evil was increasing In deca<Jent times. 
To Chrysostom it is avySternoi afiiictav,' to Ambrose it is 
rapina,^ Augustine nlacea it in the cjitegory of crime : * Audent 
etiam foeneratores aicere, non habeo aliud unde vivam. Hoc 
mihi et latro diceret, deprehensus in fauce; hoc et effractor 
diceret . . . et leno . . . et maleficus.’** Basils® and Gregory 
of Nyssaii in homilies of like spirit denounce the usurers as a 
breed of vipers that gnaw the womb that bears them. 

The standpoint of the Fathers, however, is not 
to be explained as a mere narrow reading of Scrip¬ 
ture : it is the view of men whose Christian con¬ 
science abhorred the exploitation of the defence- 
le.ss and unfortunate. The practice of usury is 
regarded throughout this period not as an economic 
but as a moral question. Borro\ving was still 
largely for the urgent personal needs of poor men 
who were fit subjects not for exaction but for 
charity. It was the soulless miser—living safely 
and meanly, gloating over his gains ill-gotten by 
pitilessly farming the necessities of the needy— 
who sat for the portrait of the usurer and drew 
the fire of the jireacher. The Christian conscience 
was finely sensitive to the obligation of charity. 
Wealth was the gift of Cod, and men were but 
stewards, dispensatores not possessores. 

1 Q. M. Mackie, Bible Manners and Cwstoms, London, 1898, 
p. 84. 

2 C. Marc. Iv. 17. s Test. ill. 48. 

* Strom, il. 18. ^ Ap. Eusebius, HE iii. 

8 Div. Inst. vi. 18. 7 Horn. Ivii. in S. Matt. 

8 De Bono mortis, xll. ; cf. de Tobia, passim. 

® In Psalm, cxxviii. lo Horn, in Pi. xiv. 

H Oratio c. Usurarios. 
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' Understand then, ye rich, that ye are in duty hound to do 
service, having received more than ye yourselves need. . . . 
Be ashamed of holding fast what belongs to others. Imitate 
God’s equity and none shall be poor.’ 

This note struck in The Preaching of Peter is 
typical. To a teacher like Ambrose rights of 
property were a creation of avarice ; charity or 
almsgiving was an act of simple justice.^ In all 
this the Church is moving in the realm of precept 
and ideal ; law on the subject is not yet. 

3 . In the canons of the Councils. —Antagonism 
gradually hardened into prohibition,^ as the Church 
developed in power after Constantine. At first 
she deals only with her own clerics, who, as guard¬ 
ians of ecclesiastical property, must have had 
practical dilliculties and temptations. By the 17th 
canon of the Council of Nictea deposition is pre¬ 
scribed for usurious clerics. In the statute of the 
Council of Elvira (305-306) ordering expulsion from 
the Church of any person ‘si vero in ea iniquitate 
duraverit’ the mention of laymen is doubtful, but 
by 345 we find the Council of Carthage declaring 
it reprehensible in laymen. This view is repeated 
by the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (789), and by the 
9th cent, ecclesiastical law becomes positive in 
extending the prohibition to the laity : bishops 
are to require all Christians to abstain from usury 
and to punish the recalcitrant.* Legislation threw 
its net ever wider as the evil increased, and the 
wdiole armoury of ecclesiastical pains and penalties 
was turned upon the offenders. Thus a canon of 
the 3rd Lateran Council (1179) ordained that 
‘ manifest usurers shall not be admitted to com¬ 
munion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christ¬ 
ian burial.’ The 2nd Council of Lyons (1274) 
went farther, forbidding any community, corpora¬ 
tion, or individual to permit the letting of houses 
to foreign usurers. Spiritual penalties are rein¬ 
forced by civil: by another canon the wills of 
unrepentant usurers were declared invalid, thus 
bringing usury definitely within Uie jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts.^ The Council of 
Vienne (1311) brought matters to a climax, declar¬ 
ing the civil law on usury as of no effect and 
branding as a heretic any one who pertinaciously 
held that usury was not sinful. 

4 . In the Middle Ages. —This growingstringency 
indicates the advance of a tide that could not be 
checked. ‘ Since in almost every place the crime 
of usury has become prevalent,’ admits the canon 
of the 3rd Lateran. Significant is the concession 
made in favour of the Jews by the 4th Lateran: 
only grave and excessive usury is forbidden them. 
By the 11th cent, commerce was finding new 
channels; towns were arising, markets opening, and 
thus problems of trade became urgent. Church¬ 
men themselves needed large sums for building 
and for Crusades. 4’his activity in the money 
market called for readjustments and new methods. 
The Church had to reconsider her whole attitude 
to trade and economic practice. The old view 
that business was an evil, with its roots in covet¬ 
ousness, had to go. The interchange of goods by 
which men lived had to be accei)ted; only its 
methods must be jealously examined. Christian 
principles had to be applied in detail. Over against 
Koman law, as codified by Justinian and studied 
in the schools. Churchmen had to set forth their 
own rule and standards. This task fell to the 
Schoolmen, pre-eminent among whom stands 
Thomas Aquinas. Even as he formulates his 
judgments on usury he has to make concessions, 
and, once one gap is made in the hedge of restric¬ 
tion, other gaps appear as the centuries pass, until 

1 Of. A. J. Carlyle, in Property, London, 1913, ch. v. 

* Endemann, Orundsdtze der canonistischen Lehre, i 2. 

* Council of Meaux (846), can. 56. 

4 W. J. Aahley, An Introd, to English Economic History and 
Theory^, i. 160. 


it becomes a question whether there is a hedge at 
all. 

The scholastics based their judgment on more 
than the OT and gospel precepts.^ (a) They 
accepted the dictum of Aristotle,^ made familiar 
to us from The Merchant of Venice, that barren 
metal does not breed. Money was regarded merely 
as a medium of exchange; the modern concept of 
capital had not been evolved. The fact was over¬ 
looked that the money borrowed could purchase, 
e.g., a cow, and a cow does breed, {b) Roman law 
distinguished between consumptibles {e,g., a loaf) 
and fungibles {e.g., a house). In mutuum the 
thing borrowed was for consumption ; its whole 
value lay in its first use ; the use and the substance 
w'ere inseparable ; an adequate compensation was 
made when an equal quantity was returned. In 
this category money was ranked. When A 
borrowed money from B, his ownership over it 
was absolute; it was more than possessio, it was 
doniiniuin ; the process of exchange had the quality 
of a sale, and to sell an article and then charge for 
the use of it was unjust. 

This, then, w’as the decision of the canonist 
conscience; in itself the loan of money did not 
iustify a charge for its use. In those days of 
limited opportunity for investment it was doubt¬ 
less often a gain to the lender to find a man willing 
to accept custody of the money, so long as it was 
returned intact. And the Schoolmen were ready 
to face the logic of facts and to make allowance 
for special cases. The custom sprang up of admit¬ 
ting compensation on various extrinsic grounds.* 

(а) Bargains were not kept, A delay in payment might 
inflict serious loss. Was there to bo no compensation? 
Certainly, So the lender was allowed to fix a fine to be paid 
if the bargain was not kept, the p<tna conventionalis, and 
this fine was frequently as high os the amount of the original 
debt. This sum represented the difTerence between the creditor 
as he actually was and as he should have found himself had the 
bargain been kept—hence the name interest, ' that which is 
between.’ As the civil law had allowed the defaulting debtor 
to be imprisoned or even to become a slave, this money pay¬ 
ment was really a milder punishment. 

(б) Suppose a man who had lent his money were compelled 
himself to borrow at a high rate of interest through the failure 
of the debtor to repay. For such a real expense capable of 
proof compensation was allowed by practically all Schoolmen 
—damnum emergens. 

(c) By handinff over money to another the lender deprived 
himself of the gam he might have made in various ways {lucrum 
cessans). Aquinas disapproved of this as a basis of claim, a 
future ^ain being regarded as too hypothetical. It weis selling 
what did not exist and by a hundred chances might never exist. 
But this plea by the 15th cent, gained wide acceptance. 

(d) Another extrinsic title which won its way to approval 
later than the others was that based on the risk—e.o., in mari¬ 
time ventures—that the sum borrowed would not be restored 
{periculum sortis). 

(e) Once delay in payment (titulus morct) was recognized as 
a reason for compensation, the practice easily sprang up of 
lending gratuitously for a short ueriod and charging for delay 
beyond that period. This was out a step from the modern 
method of calculating interest. 

It was not only by these strictly guarded avenues 
that money could pass for gain ; the Middle Ages 
ollered two other inodes of investing money ; {a) 
rent-charges, and (6) partnership. 

(a) A squire drawing a fixed rent for a piece of land could 
transfer to another that right. Real productive property (res 
frugi/era) was the Indispensable basis for this contract; but 
the privilege was extended later to shops, toll-rights, etc., so 
that even the small trader and artisan could raise money to 
expand their business in this way. 

(b) The stay-at-horne merchant could entrust his goods to an 
agent— e.g., the owner of a trading ship—and might bargain 
for a share of the profit of the venture. This partnership 
assumed many forms, the approval of the canonists requiring 
two conditions : (1) the investor renmined the owner of his 
capital; and (2) he shared in the risk, thus earning a moral 
right to a share of the profits. 

In view of all these gaps in the hedge, it ia 
difficult to maintain that the ban on usury 
seriously hampered trade and commerce. Indeed, 
no school-made dictum would have been suffered 
1 E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summa, ii. ll. qu. Ixxviii. 
a Politics, i. 8. § 23. » Cf. Ashley, ii. 897 flf 
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::UinivZZ%elyhVa3.-H«rean.ltl,^^^^^ 
crafts Neither artisan nor farmer had a hi 
margin of wealth to tide over ill-healtli or bm 
harveHts or f;riovo,is ta.xation. In sucl. condition 
the pi lty usurer was a temptation and a snare 
as he is to-ilay in similarly iimlevelopeil com 
mnnities-c.i/.. India and K-ypl. Moreover 
ifitcrc-st (talcuiatcd per month, as was the systen 
then in voj^iu}, n^'-iiUed in ex or 1 >i i-ant clmrges. A. 
the /(\ilons guardian of the poor and the di.stres.sed 
(he Clinrch wa.s probably wise to keep her ban or 


anfim Z .nXn hy the Keforniation and it 

w,a.s iiiol^itahle that in the freer atmosphere of 
Protestantism the binding strictures on usu y 
should be cast oir. Not that that process was 
unopposed. On the contrary, the removal of the 
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wealth an theologian, but rather the utterance of a son 


impose interest would have led to abuse and pro¬ 
duced a social cancer in that unripe age. Further, 
the Chur(!li was not herself detached from the 
realities of the economic world. She was one of 
the largest holders of property and monies, and 
Churchmen, as stewards of that material wealth, 
were driven to find ways and means of investment. 


o the strictest standard of the Fathers. He 
called on ministers to preach against usury (1540). 
n more reasoned mood, however, in cases where 
ho participators are not poor, he allows rent- 
iharges on real land and interest that compensates 
or actual loss {damnum emergens and lucrum 
'cssans), provided the charge is moderate (four 


I’he lessons of (heir own practical dilliculties were jr live ilorins to the hundred).* 


not lost on them, as in their experience of the 
monies pie tat is. 


Melanchthon professes to accept the traditional, 
Scriptural prohibitions.® But a practical guiding 


Tiie FrancisLans, with their sensitivonosa to the needs of the consideration to his mind is whether the usury is 


poor, instituted at Orvicto (14(53), Peru^ua (14(57), and elsewhere 
these philanthropic loan-funds with a view to giving small loans 
to the poor on the se^'iirity of pledges. ' But,’ w'rites Ashley, 
‘even with papal patronage and the proinise of spiritual and 
temporal advantages to those who should sut)S(;ribe towards so 
charitalile a w'ork, the managers of the monies found it necessary 
to make a small charge for the loan in order to cover working 
expenses.’ ^ 


SO immoderate as to have a disintegrating effect 
n the commonwealth, a consideration forced upon 
lim doubtless by his study of classical times : 
‘Societas civilis non potest esse porpetua cum non servatur 
eqiialituH . . . Exhauritur ergo altera purs et non servatur 
e<]ualit,a.s, sicut res ipsa ostendit ubi ooncessae (uerunt 
iimoileratae usurae. . . .’® 


A wordy warfare followed between the various 
orders, resulting in the notable judgment of the 
Lateran Council of 1515 by which the mantes were 
allowed to levy moderate interest, provided their 
object was to cover working expenses and not to 
make a prolit. Such a verdict could not fail to 
have far-reaching etlect. The Church which had 
resisted usury in the interests of the poor was now 
compelled to allow moderate interest to an institu¬ 
tion which existed on behalf of the poor. The 
Council itself apparently felt that the question 
had reached a new phase, and re-delined usury 
thus : 

'This is the proper interpretation of usury, when gain i.s 
sought to be acquired from the use of a thing not in itself 
fruitful (such as a Hock or a field), without labour, expense or 
risk on the part of the lender.’ 

The controversy on the triple contract in the 
16th cent, also shows forces moving towards the 
admission of interest. A capitalist class was 
emerging—a process that was aided by the large 
prolits made by traffic in Indulgences for which 
the Church herself was responsible. The jiowerful 
banking house of the Fuggers of Aug.shurg was 
behind John Fck who championed this inetliod of 
investment at the University of Bologna in 1515, 
and John Major argued with cogency in its favour.a 

Three different contracts with three different men were 
allowed ; (1) a contract of partnership, (2) a contract of insur¬ 
ance against loss of (iaiiilal, (3) a contract of insurance against 
fluctuation of profit. Oiuld a merchant make all three con¬ 
tracts with one man? That meant that his capital was 
guaranteed, so was a fixed return. Was this usurious? 

At Bologna there was no decision. Yet the 

1 Ashley, ii, 450. 

2 7/1 ic. Sententiannn, dist. xv. qu. 49. 


le allows a jiayment ‘supra sorteru,’not only in 
ases of dammim emergens and lucrum cessans to 
hose engaged in lucrative trade, but even where 
here is no tit ulus morce, provided always the 
nterest is moderate : ‘ Licet stipulari de eo quod 
nterest etiam ant i^ moram.’' 

It was left to Calvin, however, to finally open 
he sluice, atid that, too, without any such 
ntention on his part. His standjioint is really 
he ^aino a.s that of his contemporaries.® Only he 
vrote to (Fcolarnpadius a guarded opinion, the 
ubstanc.e of which was seized on and llie reserva- 
ions slurred over. J'he opinion expressed was not 
or everybody. He hesitated to make any con- 
jession, feeling, on the one hand, that to condemn 
isury altogether was to impose restrictions severer 
ban the Lord Himself desired, and, on the other 
and, that, if he yielded an inch, some would take 
n ell. And wliat he feared came to pass. 

1 The Catholic Church has been slow to give official sanction 
)o usury. As late as 1746 the Vix Pervenit of Benedict xiv. 
illows canonist lines. Not till 1830 did the Holy Office 
How, in a particular case, that interest could lawfully be taken 
or money lent to merchants who were in lucrative trade. Cf. 
'. M. llarty, ‘ Historical Evolution of the Catholic Teaching on 
’sury,’ in I rink The.ol. Quarterly, iv. [1910] 17. 
a Serm<ms, 1519, 1624. 

8 Letter against the Sabbathers, 1643. 

* 0. Schmoller, Zur flesch. der nationalokonomischen Ansich- 
en in Deutschland wdhrendder Re/ormationsperiode, Tubingen 
861, p. llOf. 

®‘IIaec divina testimonia amplectamur et sciamus usuras 
ere displicere Ueo’ {de. Contractibus [Opera, ed U E. Bindseil, 
Halle and Brunswick, 1843-60J). 

8 lb. 7 Jb. 

8 Comm, in Pe 165; ‘Sciamus ergo contractus omnes quibus 
■Iter ex alterius damno lucrum inique captat quocunque tandem 
loniine vestiantur damnari’; cf. Serm. in Dt. xxiii. 
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Lk 63fl, the letter runs, has been badly twisted from its real 
sense ; Jesus merely wished to correct the vicious custom of the 
world whereby men readily lent to the rich, who could pay back, 
and not to the poor. Dt was political and not to bind us 
further than reason and equity allowed. The stritrtures in the 
I'salms and Prophets were applicable to the Hebrews: our 
circumstances are different. The Aristotelian arjfument, to 
which Ambrose and Chrysostom subscribed (‘pecunia non 
parit pecuniam ’), is of no jfreat moment. It is a specious 
(juibble. Interest proceeds from money as naturally as rent 
from a field or house. A money ^^ain is allowed for Ihe use of 
a house. So money can be made fruitful when land ispiirchascd 
and yields a yearly revenue. The ar^^ument is clinched by an 
illustration. A rich man, A, well endowed wdth landed property 
and other income, is short of ready money. Another man, H, 
is not so rich, but has abundance of ready money. A asks li 
for a loan of money. U could easily buy land for himself or he 
could have the land bou^tht with his money hypothecated to 
hinj till the debt was repaid. Suppose instead of that he 
(‘ontents himself with the interest, the fruit of the money, is 
that to ho condemned when the harsher contract is reckoned 
fair? That would be nothing else than playing with God, a 
child's game. 

While thus Calvin does not condemn all usury, he does not 
give it indiscriminate approval, nor will he countenance it as a 
trade. Finally, he lays down seven conditions, the important 
being that usury was not to be demamied of men in need or 
distress ; poor brethren were to be considered ; t he welfare 
of the State was to be safeguarded ; and the legal rate was not 
to be exceeded. 1 

A world eager for coinniercial frc'edom found it 
convenient to drop Calvin’s qualilications, while 
his concessions were seized on as authoiity for a 
new standard. When the theologian had yielded 
the principle, the jurist was ready to rush in and 
estafdish the case at all points. Molirneus ^ de¬ 
molished with meticulous detail the old arguments 
of the canonists. Though his book was jdaced on 
the Index, it was freely republished and circulated 
widely. More especially in the Netherlands, where 
Reformation principles were spreading and com¬ 
merce was developing, the new view's found open 
ears. Salmasius preached the cause in a series of 
brilliant volumes;^ hut practical needs were prob¬ 
ably more eloquent than argument. In (xermany 
early in the 16th cent, several State legislatures 
began to allow Intcresse^ when stij)ulated in 
advance, and in 1654 the im{)erial diet did like¬ 
wise. In Italy, under the sliadow of Roman 
Catholicism, discussion did not arise till late, hut 
in the busy commercial towms, by allow ing interest 
to be hjirgained for beforehand from an early 
{)eriod and exploring other avenues of ingenuity, 
the prohibition of usury was rendered inell'ective. 
In France the pow'er of the Church maintained 
the ban until the Revolution. Not till 1789 was 
the prohibition removed. Turgot’s Mcmoire sur 
les ^rets cVargent, the classic vindication of usury 
in France, did not see the light till 1789. 

6. Opinion in England.—(’hristianity arrived 
in the infancy of English civilization and stamped 
her character from the beginning on .social and 
political developments. Accordingly, the attitude 
of mind show n towards usury in popular literature^ 
and in early statutes is in harmony with the 
teaching of the Cliurch. Indeed it would api»ejir 
that not till the Jews arrived after the Conque.st 
did the trade become a problem at all. The 
English people have ahvays been healthily disposed 
towards commerce—indeed their very existence 
depends upon it—and they would be prompt to 
protest if the ban on usury w'ere found restricting 
trade. What emerges is the opposite: a keen 
desire to grapple with and shackle the tralhckers 
in usury. Complaints were often made that the 
ecclesiastical courts were not stringent enough.® 
Progressive civilians sought further pow'ers to 
stamp out the evil—c.^., in the ordinance framed 

1 Johannis Calvini Epistolce et Rfsponya, ed. Beza, Geneva, 
1.'.76, p. 365. 

2 Tractatns c&ntractuuin et umranirn redUuxtinque pecunia 
conatitutorurn (1646). 

8 De Umris (1638), de Modo Umranim (1o3vj), de Ftjtnere 
Trapezitico (164(h. 

* E.g.y Piers Plowman, under ‘ A\ .arice.’ 

8 W. Cunningham, Christian Opinion on Usury, p. 46. 


by the London municipality in 1363.^ The exact 
point of oHeiice is delined in the revised statute 
1390) which describes usury as ‘a prondse for 
‘ertairi without risk.’ Tlie wide-sj)read bitterness 
owards the Jew was one other illustration of the 
popular verdict against usury. The very exorbi¬ 
tance of the interest allowed—2d a week per £1, 
i.e. 43J per cent—was enough to breed odium, and 
kings made rather a questionable use of these 
strangers. Feeling rose so high that the Jews 
W'ere expelled in 1290, and in the following century 
(1376) tlie citizens of London called for the same 
measure against the Lombards, the agents of the 
grievous pa[)al exactions, who had taken over the 
detested trade. 

'riie way to change was i)re[)arcd by the relaxa¬ 
tions of the canonists thcnis<dves, hut more by the 
fact that in the 15th cent, inom.'y transactions 
wcie altering in character, d'ho l)orr(jw'ers were 
no longer poor men in need, nor barons suddenly 
confronted witii some savage taxation or a levy 
for a crusade, riaders making good profits now 
needed money for dev(‘l(.q)ing business ; Ihoy were 
W'illing and ready to pay for loaiis. And many 
began to find themselves in better times with a 
margin to invest: the phenomenon of capital was 
emerging. Still, wlum Henry viil. in 1545, untler 
the guise of limiting charges, really sanctioned 
interest at 10 per cent, he was probably in advance 
of public opinion. At any rate a wave of reaction 
followed, and the Act was repealed under Edward 
VI. Warm controversy marked the closing decades 
of the century. On the one side, divines who ‘ too 
much squinted towards Moses’ preached a stricter 
standard than even the canonists and attacked 
rent-charges and partnershi})S. 

The ‘little more’ of interest was likened to a sixth finger, a 
morjstrOHity ; the usurers were as ivy on the oak, all-devouring. 
‘To what shall I liken this generation? They are like a butler's 
box ; for as the counters at last come to the butler, so ail the 
money comoth to the usurer.’^ 

There are indications of resentment of another 
kind caused by the arrival of a ‘ new rich ’ and the 
disposse.ssion of old families by these ‘ ungracious 
petlie Rrokers.’® Irresistible forces, however, 
drove the other way. ‘ Rut goode J^orde, how is 
the woi Ido changed," writes Thomas Rogers, ‘ that 
which Infidels cannot abide, Gospellers allowe.’^ 
I'he Reformation liad broken the old spell of 
authority, and discii)les of Calvin found ready 
lislencr.s. Henry Bulliiiger and others spread 
abroad the new’cr view that usury was forbidden 
only so far as it w'as ‘ biting.’ Rut, as Cunningham 
has it, 

‘The most important factor was the revolution in English 
commerce which occurred during the 10th century ; for various 
circumstances had combirie<l to bring about an entire recasting 
of the ordinary business system of the country. For one thing, 
the exclusive trading of the great gilds had suffered a series of 
severe blows and it was open to anyone to engage in (commerce 
and win its rewards. The great inq)rovements in the manage¬ 
ment of estates—as well as tiie planting of new industries— 
brought nuich wealth into the hands of many eitizens all 
through the country. . . . For the first time in the history of 
England the circumstances were present which rendered the 
general formation of capiUd possible.' 8 

The Act of 1571 marks the victory of the liberal 
school. The rate wa.s lowered to 8 per cent in 
1624, but more significant was the fact tliat in 
that measure no attempt was now made to dis¬ 
tinguish between usury and interest. The contro¬ 
versy smouldered on, but really for the time being 
the question had been settled by the advent of 
capital and the consequent changed conditions of 
commerce. The point at issue altered to the rate 

1 Liber Albus, tr. H. T. Ril^, London, 1801. 

2 Henry Smith, Works, cd. ’rhoiuas Fuller, i. 99. 

3 Thomas Lodge, ‘ An Alarmn against Usurers,’ London, 1684 
{Complete. Works, Glasgow, 1883, i, 14). 

•‘See W, Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, vol. ii. sect. 189. 

8 Ib. sect. 190 (6). 
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of interest, for the liniilation of "'’‘'J'. 
Culpepper, Josiah CluUI, 1 

LocL entered the lists ;vitl. " 

of the Conseonencce <'-''''-'V;!!'' I" J n 
Raising the Val'ic of Money 't " 

another connexion (Imf he ■»"!«J"' “eXl'e 

cant utterance, anticipating^ the n .. J j 
controversy: ‘ I'or it .s 

the ditibrence of v'aliie on ever} tiling. y 

l!rntha'n's classic Defenee of f/«<ry also ind.ca es 
a fundamental fact which makes this "■ 1'®^®""^ 
oiiestioii ‘ The children who have eaten tluir cake 
are the natural enemies of the cliihlrcn who have 

theirs/' ^ j 

The renral of the usury laws in 1839 appeared to h» J-he end 
of an auld 8aTi«.' Hut the freedom was “h''«'<t The usurer 
with his nif^rcileas exactions a<r;im came under control ty l e 
Mone)-Lenders Act of I'JOO, which requires the registration of 
tiieir biisifieHS mimes and addresses and allows the court, ^ 
the Jentier jtroseeutes for debt, to cancel the contract if tne 
rates are excessive. Petty loan business, however, sti 
survives. 

*]. The modern phase of the problem.—History | 
repeats itself in the present phase of the contro¬ 
versy. l/sury has come to mean exorbitant 
interest, but the legitimacy of interest is still 
debated. TJio early attacks on usury were motive<I 
by the Chiirciis aymnatliy with the oppressed 
poor; the latest attack' finds its strength in the 
plea that interest is an unjust tax on tlie labour¬ 
ing classes. 

‘ But observe, my Lord,—and observe as a final and Inevitable 
truth—that whether you lend your money to provide an in- 
vaJide<f population with crutches, stretchers, hearses, or the 
railroad accommodation which is so often synonymous with the 
three, tAe tax on the tme of these, which constitutes the share¬ 
holder’s dividend, is a permanent burden upon them, extudod 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence.’ 
Henry Smitli said that the usurer was like a butler 
to whom all the counters returned. What olfends 
the moralist to-day is that money is lent bj’^ those 
who have abundance and retuins to them to in¬ 
crease that abundance, the increase being the un¬ 
paid dues of labour, which alone, the argument 
runs, produces wealth. 

‘It is not only that “every gate la barred with gold," but 
that year by year the burden of the past is becoming heavier 
on the present. Wealth passes down from father to son like a 
gathering snowball, at the same time as industry gets massed 
into larger and larger organizations, and the guidance and 
spirit of industry is taken more and more out of the hands of 
the worker and given to the capitalist.’ * 

By interest, then, the socialist claims, the ricli 
are made richer and the poor poorer and the 
stability of tlie social organism is disturbed—the 
evil tliat Melanchthon had feared. 

Is interest, then, an unjustifiable tax that 
could be eliminated? The experience of tlie 
Franciscans with thG\r moyitespietatis and Proudlion 
witli his b^xchange Bank® may well give pause. 

In spite of the strength of the socialist indictment, 
neither in theory nor in practice lias the way out 
been dernon.strated. The contention that labour 
alone creates value and that interest is the unpaid 
wage of the labourer and therefore wrong is not 
established unless it is reckoned that tlie service 
rendered by capital involves no sacrifice. The 
waiting or abstinence of the capitalist has not 
been swept out of court in spite of Lassalle's 
picture of the ‘ascetic millionaires of Europe . . . 
like Indian penitents or pillar saints . , . holding 
a plate towards the people to collect the wages of 
their abstinence.’ 


. .1 Af f hp labour of the operatives. It is the product 

' nllhour together with that of the employer and aubordln- 


of their labour, employed ;'and that capital 

■ * “■‘ig: and therefore the 

many kinds, and of 


ate therefore the 

d. _ _, lahniir of mar 


‘It is not true that the spinning of yarn in a factory after 
allowance has been made for the wear-and-tear of the machinery, 

1 Of Citnl Government (Collected Works, London, 1777, vol. ii. 
ch. V. ^ 40). 

* London, 1787, letter x. 

» John Ruskin, ‘Usury,’ On the Old Road, London, 1885. ii. 
25i8f. 

4 W. Smart, pret. to Bbhm-Rawerk. 

® 0. Glde and 0. Hist, A Uist. of EcoTumio Doctrines, tr. B. 
Richards, p. 808 ff. 


won a socialist community abolish interest 
and so eivo the labourer the full value of his 
kl)our?^The dilliculty lies in the fact that so 
many kinds of labour are not imme.hately pro- 
.Inchve A vintage is harvested in 192u and 
valued at hundreds of pounds. Jfut in 1940 that 
value has increased cnornmnsly. Can lal^nr 
recompensed accordin- to the value ... 1940? 
mould he sinij.le if tl.e labourers could wa.t t.ll 
1940 lit.t can they? Sou.ebody inu.st wa.t, and 
tlmt’is the plea for interest-tlie i.rice of wa.t.ng. 
Interest has been delineil as ‘human impat.ence 
crystallized into a market rate . . . the preii.titin 
that a.nan is milling to pay for tlnn years over 

next year’s goods/^ 

Only if all labour yielded products of immediate 
use could tlie community return to each man each 
year value for liis wliole labour. But in a ijrogres- 
sive society edoit must constantly be made for 
bettering conditions: expenditure must be put 
forth on .schemes that ('an yield no immediate 
return. If the present generation is to liand on to 
the next finer means of transport and a iiohler 
social e(juij)men(, can they do so witfiout denying 
themselves a portion of the value of tlieir lalKiur? 

Is .sacrifice not inherent in progress? A socialist 
state might possess itself of much capital, but tliat 
capital would not be inexhaustible. Some day 
tlie question would arise: wlierc is the capital to 
come from for these improvements? How can a 
wage 1)0 paid to those engaged in these enterprises 
with deferred returns except hy raising some eon- 
trihution from other fields of labour? This could 
he done only by raising tiie price of other goods 
above the cost of their labour value, or by paying 
the labourers less than the value of tlieir labour. 
Thus the socialist society has to impose a burden 
upon its citizens and deny them tlie full value of 
their labour just because of this fact that certain 
goods take time to mature ; t.c. th»‘ element of 
waiting cannot be eliminated, and the price of 
that waiting must be paid. 

‘The complaint against interest is after all only a complaint 
that the great a4lvaulagea of rapid progress cannot be had for 
nothing.’ 3 

What prtictical policy can be suggested? It is 
admitted that laws directed against the usurer 
simply lead to more exorbitant charges to cover 
the risk of breaking tlie law. The most successful 
antidote is the co-operative bank, which meets the 
needs of those most subject to temporary distress, 
such as the artisan and the peasant farmer. The 
popular dislike of interest springs from the worker’s 
resentment towards the idle rich. That privi¬ 
leged individuals sliould draw from a community 
enough for a life of idleness and luxury ‘ wifi 
always be regarded as a fundamental inimorality.’ * 

But, as Cas.sel goes on to point out, that really 
calls for a more equal distribution of the nation’s 
wealth rather than tampering with the method of 
intere.st. Society must consider rather the methods 
bv which superabundant wealth comes into a few 
idle hands—as tlie laws of inheritance, unearned 
increment, and all forms of monopoly. Meantime 
the concern of the Christian Church is not to dic¬ 
tate any particular economic method but to main¬ 
tain a zealous watchfulness over all developments 
in behalf of her ideals of justice, charity, and 
brotherhood. 

1 A. Marshall, Principles of Economiosf^, London, 1910, p. 

587. 

2 Irving Fisher, Elementary Principles of Economics, p. 371. 

3 Cr. Casael, The Nature and Necessity of Interest, p. ITV. 

4 Ib. p. 182. 
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LiTKRATuaB. — H. Loclercq, Uist. dcK ConciUs d'apr^s les docu- 
mentB originaxix par C. J. LleJtU, Paris, 1907 ff. ; P. Schaff, 
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USURY (Hebrew).—i. Terms.—These do not 
throw much lij^lit on the moral and religious ideas 
connected with the subject. 

‘ borrow,’ also means * join,’ and has been supposed to 
imply the dependence of the borrower on the lender, but it is 
more probable that there is no connexion between the two uses 
of the root. Snd, ‘ask,’ Is also used In the sense of ‘borrow,’ 
and the Hiph. in that of ‘lend.’ eny is used for ‘borrow on 
pledge (or security),’ and the Hiph. for ‘ lend on security ’; 

is similarly used. As the last two roots are also used In 
the sense of ‘ bind,’ they have been supposed to imply the bind¬ 
ing of the debtor to the creditor. Nouns from these roots are 
used for ‘ pledge' or ‘ security.' is used for ‘ be surety,' 
'give pledges,' etc. For ‘lend at interest'we And He^J, 
and ■iB'j; = ‘interest.' Nmashakh also means ‘bite'; and 

neshekh is supposed to mean ‘ something bitten oflf,' or to refer 
to the injurious and ruthless behaviour of a creditor In exacting 
interest. The AV ‘ usury ’ for neshekh simply meant ‘ interest' 
when AV was translated, and the suggestion which it now 
makes of exorbiUnt interest is misleading; It is simply 
‘ interest,’ as far os the mere word is concernea, apart frotn the 
implic^itions of any special context. Thus the obviously 
neutral word EV ‘increase,’ from n3i, ‘ to be great,’ is 

often used as a parallel and synonym of neshekh ; and the word 
is rendered in the I^XX by and in the Vulg. by usura, 

which are simply the ordinary words tor ‘ Interest.^ 

2 . History.—Debt plays only a small part in the 
OT, partly, no doubt, because it was not an im¬ 
portant factor in primitive times, though it became 
more so as Israel grew more civilized and life more 
complex. In an agricultural community the 
failure of the crops might lead to borrowing 
(Neh 5®). A man might be involved in debt by 
becoming security for a friend (Pr 6’), In later 
times taxation for a native government or for the 
payment of tribute to a foreign suzerain was a 
source of debt (Neh 5*). As far as the OT is con¬ 
cerned, debt always seems to have originated from 
such causes; the OT has little or nothing to sav 
about the spendthrift who got into debt throu^li 
sloth or extravagance. Moreover, commercial 
borrowing, 'VNhich is a source of profit to the 
borrower, though known at a very early period in 
Babylon—e.a., in the time of l^ammurabi—does 
not seem to nave existed in ancient Israel. There 
is no certain and definite information as to the 
rate of interest. Tlie clause Neh ‘ Restore . . , 
the hundredth part of the money,’ has been under¬ 
stood to mean that interest was at the rate of one 
per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum, and 
that creditors were to forgo their interest; but 
most recent authorities—e.g^.. Batten, ICC—read 
mashsha'thy ‘interest,’ for ‘hundredth.' 

Twelve per cent would probably be too moderate 
the interest being determined mainly by the urgent 
need of the borrower. The consequences of debt 
might lie serious ; loans were sometimes obtained on 
the security of land or houses, i.e. on mortgage; 
when the debtor could not pay, the creditor took 
the property. Where there was no such security. 


he debtor and his family might be sold as slaves 
2 K 4^*'^, Neh 5^^*). 

3 . Moral and religious significance.— Like other 
iiisfortunes, the distress which necessitates borrow- 
ng is sometimes regarded as judgment on sin 
Dt 15® 28‘^- '*^), and it is one of the characteristics 
>f the wicked man that he borrows and does not 
‘epay (Ps 37^‘). But usually the OT sympathizes 
kVith the debtor and seeks to help and protect him ; 
lis position is regarded as the result of unavoid¬ 
able misfortune. It is the duty of the prosperous 
man to help his poor neighlxiur in distress by 
benevolent loans ; it is not to be a pure matter of 
business (Dt Ps 37^ 112®, IT 19^^). Neces¬ 

saries are not to be pledgcvl ; thus the widow’s ox, 
or lier clothing, or a millsfone are not to be taken 
in pledge (Dt 24®-^'^, .Job 24®); clothing when 
pledged mast not be kei)t over night (Ex 22'^® JE, 
Dt 24'®). In fa(‘t the OT docs not regard with 
approval the practice of taking pledges (Job 22® 
24”). 

In view of the fact that the insolvent debtor and 
lis family miglit be as slaves, Ex 2D‘“, which 
directs tlie emancipation of the Israelite slave at 
the end of the seventh year, was an attempt to 
give some measure of relief to the debtor. Tin ■ 
attempt is carried to an extreme in Dt 15'’®, which 
appoints a EV ‘ release,’ at the end of every 

seven years, when all debts were to be cancelleci. 
The sequel shows what a large-hearted generosity 
the Deuteronomic writer demanded from nis fellow- 
countryman : ‘ Beware that there be not a base 
thought in thine hearc, saying, Tlie seventh year, 
the year of release, is at hand ; and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou give him 
nought ’ (15®). Tnere is, however, no evidence that 
the law was ever enforced ; it is on the face of it 
impracticable. Indeed, the Deuteronomic writer 
himself seems conscious that he is only setting 
forth an ideal. This ap])ears from 15^. We may 
set aside the A V ‘ Save when there shall be no poor 
among you,’ and adopt the KV ‘ Howbeit there 
shall be no poor with thee,’ i.e. no one shall need 
to borrow, ‘ for Jahweh will surely bless thee . . . 
if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of 
Jahweh thy Goa, to observe to do all this com¬ 
mandment.^ As Driver says in his comment on 
this passage, there will be ‘ no occasion for the 
present law to come into operation, if only the 
nation so comports itself as to merit Jehovali’s 
blessing.’ On the other hand, if Israel disobeyed 
other commandments, so that there were poor, the 
nation wa^ not likely to observe this particular 
ordinance ; in either case, it would be a dead 
letter ; so it seems to have been. Other authorities 
propose the less probable rendering, ‘ Howbeit 
there should be no poor in thee,’ i.e. the nation 
should establish a social system which would make 
poverty impossible. The Priestly Law of Jubile 
(Lv 25) has a similar object to the release. It pro¬ 
vides that at the year of jubile all land shall go 
back to tlie family to which it originally belonged, 
and that an Israelite sold for a slave through 
poverty shall be treated as a hired servant and 
released. As the loss of the family inheritance or 
of personal freedom was often due to debt, this law 
would have mitigated the unliappy consequences 
of what we should call bankruptcy. Here again 
this law, like that of the release, was a dead letter. 
Nevertheless, these laws are evidence of the 
anxiety of the legislators that neither an individual 
nor a family should be permanently ruined by 
insolvency. 

A persistent feature of OT teaching is the 
prohibition of interest as between Israelite and 
Israelite, although interest may lawfully be taken 
from a foreigner (Ex 22“ JE, Dt 23*®- Lv 
26®*-®^ H, Ps 15®, Pr 28®, Ezk 18®’*^ 22*®, Neh 5). 
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Interest would often be exorbitant, and indebted¬ 
ness the occasion or pretext for fraudulent and 
unjust claims, siiccuNssfully asserted through the 
corrupt administration of tlie law or by sheer 
violence. 'I’lieie can be no doubt that borrowing 
and its conscsjuences contributed to the trans¬ 
ference of tlie land from the yeoman fanners to 
comparatively few wealtliy landlords against 
winch tlie prophets protested. Doubtle.ss the evibs 
of the system largely arose from exorbitant interest, 
and from the rajiacious and unscrujiulous behaviour 
of creditors ; but, as has already been pointed out, 
neshekh, EV ‘ usury,’ is not usury in its modern 
sense of excessive interest, and we cannot give it 
that meaning in the OT pas.sage.s in which it 
occurs; it means interest generally. It is true 
that Ex specially refeis to the poor, but even 
there Henzinger and Nowack are probably wrong 
in holding that it means only excessi\e intcuest ; 
and in latiu jiassages there is no ground for any 
such limitation. As we have said above, the 
writers had not commercial loans in view, and 
their teaching was not int(mded to a[>ply to in¬ 
terest in that connexiim. The objection to interest 
seems to rest on two main grounds : (1) that the 
prosperous man with a siqiertluity should help 
those in dilliculties, suHeiing from want; if gifts 
were impossibhj or undesirable, at least there 
should be free loans ; (2) as in modern times, it 
was constantly the interest that ruined the debtor, 
where he might have reiiaid the capital, so that 
the social evils wdiich crushed the poor were 
largely associated with interest ; the simplest and 
most ellectave remedy seemed to be to [iroliibit 
interest altogetlier. In other words, the principle 
involved is that wealthy men shouhl see in the 
misfortunes of their fcdlows a claim for gemuous 
assistance and not an oi)portunity for adding to 
their wealth by ex})loiting the need of the 
unfortunate. 

The prohibition of interest and the other 
provisions in favour of debtois, like many 
other humane provisions in the O'r, apply only 
to Israelites ; lending to foreigners is expressly 
allowed (Dt23'^^), and is spoken of as a privihige 
granted by (iod to the faithful Israelite (I)t28''). 
This is another example of the particularist 
attitude often found in the OF. 

Jvii KiiATCR-R. Seo sections on ‘Debt’ in Ileh. Arch, of 
Ewalcl, Benzinger, and Nowack; Die commentaries on the 
passages cited, especially Driver on Ex C*-'’' (Cntnhntiife Bible, 
Cumhridge, liUl)and Dt E<linbnrgli, IsyO); and the 

present writer's artt. ' Debt' and ‘ Usury ’ in ll hB. 

\V. 11. llENNKTT. 

USURY (.Jewish). -I. General views of Mishnah 
and Talmud. — In the Mishnuh and ralmud usury 
is indicated either by the Iliblical word or, as 
is more freipumtly the case, by the term 
Both teiius denote money, food, or any article 
whi(;h a m;in gives on loan to his fellow-man, on 
the condition that the latter rejiays .something for 
the loan in addition to t he originai sum lent. Fhe 
discrimination made in modern times between 
‘usury’ and ‘inteiest’ is unknown to Jewish lawn 
All ‘ increase,’ whether large or small, is prohibiteil. 
Judaism has ever regarded the lending of money 
by one Jew to another Jew as merely a way of 
relieving the latter’s temiiorary distress, an act 
of })ure charity. The basic assumption is tliat the 
borrower is poor and w'ants money to .satisfy his 
tiwn iiersonat wnints. ft is one of the 365 ‘nega¬ 
tive’ pre(u*[)ts of Judaism that a Jew may not 
hmd on inteiest to another Jew. I’his prohibition 
is based on Ev 25^, ‘Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for 
increase. Anotluirof the 365 ‘negative’ precepts 
of Judaism is that a .few may not borrow from 
anotluw Jew on interest. This is derived from 
Dt 23^^ ‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy i 


brother’—the peculiar ‘Hiphil’ form of the verb 
leading the Rabbis to infer that the pro¬ 
hibition is aimed in this case at the borrower.^ 
Likewise the Judaism of Talmud and Mishnah 
forbids any Jew to be an intermediary or agent 
or surety or witness in any usurious transaction 
between Jew and Jew. The Rabbis by a curious 
exegesis derived this prohibition from the re¬ 
dundancy of the phraseology in Ex 22“, ‘ If thou 
lend money to any of my pe(i[)le that is poor by 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither 
shalt thou lay upon him usury.’ J’he medimval 
Jewish codes lay it down that, in the case of a Jew 
wlio has become a convert to another religion, it 
is forbiilden to a Jew to lend to, or borrow from, 
him on int(*rest. Likewise it is forbidden to a 
Jew' to lend to, or borrow from, a Karaite Jew on 
interest. 

2. Different kinds of usury.— The Talmud and 
the medi;eval Jewish codes enumerate several 
kinds of ‘ increase’ (n'^i). These are {a) n'Ji, 
i.e. ‘ fixe<i increase,’ [b) n'ji pjti, i.e. ‘the mere 
dust of increase,’(c) 'iqp, i.e. ‘ the semblance 
of increase,’ {d) n'.?-), i.e. ‘ increase payable by 

.some means other t^ian money.’ Fhey all refer, 
of course, to dealings between Jew and Jew. The 
lir.st of these denotes the ordinary transaction 
where interest in money is paid direct on a loan, 
in violation of the express command of Scripture. 
The second (often called ‘Rabbinical increase’as 
distinguisheil from the first, which is frequentljy 
known as ‘ increase under the Mosaic Law ) 
denotes interest })aid in some indirect w^ay con¬ 
nected with bargain and sale, or inteiest the 
amount of which w'as not stipulated nor mentioned 
at all when the loan was first transacted but wdiich 
was paid more or less gratuitously by the borrower 
or taken voluntarily by the lender with the consent 
of the borrower. It also covers cases where interest 
W'as jiaid by the borrower on the mere anticipation 
of a loan. A rule of this kind would forbid, on 
the ground of usury, the sale of futures, made 
when the market-price has not yet been fixed. 
Thus the Talmud says : 

‘A man should not say to his neighhour“Give me a kor 
of wheat and I will return it at threshing-time ” because the 
market-price of wheat might rise In the meantime and the 
lender would profit.’^ Or, again, ‘a lender may not lodge in 
the borrower’s house free ol charge nor may he rent anything 
from him at less than the standard rate.’^i 

'I'lie third of the four above-mentioned kinds of 
‘incre.ase’ refers to interest paid out of sheer 
gratitude for a past loan or as the motive for 
inducing a future one. E.n., after repayment of a 
loan a borrower might send a gift to the lender on 
the mere grounds that the lender’s money had been 
in his (the borrow^er’s) hands. This is forbidden. 
Or, agjiin, if A has received a loan from B, he 
should not greet B in the street (out of gratitude) 
unless he had been in the habit of doing so before. 
A borrow^er should not consent to be a tutor to the 
son of the lender, gratuitously, unle.ss he had been 
this before receiving the loan. ’Flie fourth form 
of ‘increase’ is illustrated by the case of a Jew 
wlio, aftiir receiving a loan from a friend, honoured 
the latter by allow ing him to perform some religious 
duty in connexion with synagogue-w'orship or 
home-ritual. 

It is astonishing to read what an emphasis the 
Talmudic Rabbis laid on all these sins of ‘moral’ 
usury. A loan from one Jew’ to another should 
be an act of kindness without the least expectation 
f profit. This, the OT view, was upheld by the 
Rabbis inexorably, in spite of changed times and 
conditions. 

Turning again to the already-mentioned four 
species oi ‘ increase,’ we should say that (a) 

1 See T.B. Bdbhd M^^xa, 61a. 

» Ib. 76a. 


* lb. 64a. 
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where charged, was recoverable at law, before 
the Jewish court (‘l>eth J)in’). If the defendant 
refused, he was flogged by order of the court, 
until he consented to pay. The case of (6), n’5"i 
was dillercnt. This was not recoverable. But, 
if the lender desired ‘to fulfil his duty in the 
sight of Heaven,’ it was obligatory on him to 
return the interest to the borrower. In other 
words, it was an act of religion, not of law. 

According to the medijeval Jewish codes, the 
prohibition against taking or giving interest was 
suspended in the two following cases : 

(a) Acting: Rabbis or teachers of the Law, In borrowinj^ from, 
or lending' to, one another articles of food such as grain, etc., 
were allowed a fixed interest up to 20 per cerR. Rut sm^h 
charges were not to be made with freqtieney lest they might 
thereby set an undesiral)le exami)le to the laity. As Rabbis 
were riot commercial men, suc-h transactions were not to be 
regarded as usurious. It was merely one of the ways of Rabbis 
helping one another and helping themselves at the same time. 
It nonce came under the heading of ‘charity’ rather thari 
‘usury.' (b) Money left by bequest or gathered for the 8ui)port 
of orphans or the poor, or for the upkeep of schools for religious 
instruction or for the building of a synagogue, might be lent 
out on interest. This relaxation was made inevitable by the 
fact that in most countries of mediaival F]urope Jews were 

f irecluded by the prevailing laws from investing any funds in 
anded property, and, as all the usual avenues of commerce 
were closed to them, they felt complete justification in investing 
public funds on what was, in the strict sense, an undeniably 
usurious basis. 

3. Usury as between Jew and Gentile. —Accord¬ 
ing to Mainionid(*H,^ a Jew lending money to a 
Gentile is ndigiou.sly bidden to charge intere.st. 
Maimonidos regards this as one of the ‘ atlirmative’ 
precepts of Judaism, deriving it from I)t 23^®, 
wliich, according to him, aliould be translated 
‘ unto a stranger thou must lend money on interest.^ 
But this view of Maimonides has been severely 
criticized by the later Jewish legalists and codifiers, 
and has never found acceptance generally. The 
prevailing Jewish doctrine is simply that in all 
transactions between Jew and Gentile interest 
imw be given and taken by both parties. 

Commei ce is unsectarian. Usurious transactions, 
as was natural, frequently involved both Jew and 
Gentile. Hence it was only to be expected that, 
where Gentile intervention took place in a loan 
between Jew and Jew (and vice versa, where Jewish 
intervention took place in a loan between Jew and 
Gentile), there should be a temptation on the part 
of a Jewish lender or bfjrrower to find a loophole 
for taking or paying interest, and thus evading the 
Jewish prohibition of usury as between Jew and 
Jew. laie mediteval Jewish codifiers were well 
aware of all these contingencies, and their enact¬ 
ments on many a nice point in this connexion are 
very searching. Here, e.n., are a few specimens 
culled from the Shulhun'A rtikh of Qaro 
‘Suppose the money of a Jew is deposited in the hands of a 
non-Jew who went and lent it to another Jew on interest. If 
the non-Jew was responsible for the safety of the money then 
the Jew is allowed to receive the accruing interest. But if the 
non-Jew is not responsible for the safety of the money, then 
interest is prohibited.' ‘Supi> 08 e the money of a non-Jew is 
deposited with a Jew. If the latter is responsible for its safety 
then he mav not lend it to a Jew on interest. But if he assumed 
no responsibility for the money, then he is allowed by Jewish 
law to lend it to a Jew. But he must not do this because it 
might convey a wrong impression.' ‘ A Jew says to a non-Jew. 
Come and lend out my money for me on interest [to Jews) and 
I will pay you wages for your work. This is prohibited, because 
the money belongs to the Jew and his clerk has no responsibility. 
But if a non-Jewish money-lender asks his Jewish clerk to do 
the same, the latter is allowed by Jewish Law to do it. But, 
in fact he must not do it on account of the wrong impression 
which might l>e conveyed.' ‘Suppose a Jew borrows from 
a non-Jew on interest, then it is forbidden for a fellow-Jew to 
be a surety unless the lender distinctly stipulated that in case 
of default of pa 3 'ment he would not make the first claim a^inst 
the surety [who would then sue the borrower and thus infringe 
the prohibition of usury as between Jew and Jew).' 

These are but a few instances out of a large 
number given in tlie Shfdhan'Arukh. 

4. History underlying the Jewish laws concern- 

I Yad Hd-lidzdkA, ‘ l^aws of Lending and Borrowing,' vi. 0. 

2 Ybrih dS'AH, ‘Laws of Usury,’ 109. 


ing usury. In OT times the Israelites were essenti¬ 
ally an agricultural peojile with no genius for com¬ 
merce. It was feared that usurious transactions 
between one Israelite and another miglit result in 
the alienation of one tribe’s inheritance into the 
hands of another. This would mean an ojten vio¬ 
lation of the law in Nu ‘So shall not the in¬ 
heritance of the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe ; for every one of the children of 
Israel shall keen himself to the inheritance of the 
tribe of his fathers.’ But usurious dealings 
between Israelite and non-Israelite were not looked 
upon as likely to lead to an infringement of this 
Mo.saic Law. On the contrary, it was felt that 
any gain accruing to the Israelites from such trans¬ 
actions might be most usefully apjilied to the 
development and enrichment of the soil of the 
Holy Land. In later times, in the ejioch of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud up to the 51 h cent. A.D., 
the Jews mostly dwelt in agricultural settlements 
in Babylonia, I’alestine, and other parts of the 
world. 'Ihe Talmudic legislators then found it 
necessary to enact the law of n'?-) as mentioned 
above. Jewisii farmers and agriculturists were to 
be finance<l by their co-religionists free of all 
interest. Such was the humanitarian spirit of 
brotherliness breathed by the Mosaic Law. Were 
usury permitted even in the slightest degree, debts 
would grow to such [)roportions that the creditors 
w'ould eventually confiscate the entire projierty of 
the debtor, and the solidarity of the Jewish people 
would be utterly broken up. But no such enact¬ 
ments were aiiplicable to the cases of usurious 
dealings between Jews and Gentiles. There was 
no love between these two branches of mankind ; 
and, as the Gentile was allowed by law to charge 
the Jew exorbitant interest, the dew had no alter¬ 
native but to do likewise. In fact so hard did the 
lot of the Jew become through the oppressive 
measures of the Church that he felt himself justi¬ 
fied in adopting no matter what expedients for pro¬ 
tecting himself and defeating the foe. In Judaism 
the duty of self-preservation eclipses all other laws. 

The year 1179, however, brought about a vita.' 
change. Pope Alexander ill. in that year ex¬ 
communicated all Christian usurers, so that hence 
forward Christians were debarred by canon law 
from taking usury. The Church decreed that all 
taking of interest was forbidden by Scripture as 
well as opposed to the laws of nature. It made no 
ditlerence whether interest was low and rea.sonable, 
or high and extortionate. But, as canon law did 
not ap])ly to Jews, the Church put no bar in the 
way of Jewish usurers ; and kings soon found out 
how useful these Jews could be to the dejileted 
exchequers of their realms. There are many in¬ 
stances in European history generally where wealth 
amassed by Jewish money-lenders fell into the 
hands of the king either during the life-time of its 
owner or after his death. There was a process of 
squeezing the Jew, 8i)onge-like. Indeed, so indis¬ 
pensable did Jews become to the inn)Overi8hed 
cofiers of the State that many amedi.vval monarch 
objected to their forced conver.sion to Christianity, 
because, once Christians, they would come within 
the net of canon law, and the annexation of their 
money would be forbidden. Thus, as Joseph 
Jacobs has shown, kings actually demanded to be 
compen.sated for every Jew converted to Christi¬ 
anity. In .spite of the strongest protestations by 
the papal authority against usury in any form, 
the kings and princes of inedimval Europe were 
really the arch-usurers of their day. The rate of 
interest charged by the Jewish money-lenders was 
exces.sively high. But they were forced to this 
course by the pitile.ss raj)acity of the governments 
as well as by tlie inhuman laws then in vogue 
which put the severest restrictions upon the Jews 
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in their eHbrts to earn an honest and reputable 
livelihood. The would-be Jewish trader was 
shackled. In hin^land, Spain, and many other 
European countries he was absolutely forbidden 
by law to follow most of the trades and handicrafts 
which were open, without question, to all other 
citizens; and wljon, in rare instances, freedom 
was fcdven, it was j)enalized and embittered by the 
imposition of s[)ecial taxation. The Church left 
the Jews nothing to do except to deal in money or 
second-hand clotliing. 

but it would be erroneous to suppose that the 
usurers of the Middle Ages were conhned solely to 
Jews. The increasing spread of commerce and 
(ommercial enterprises in those days made it im¬ 
perative for governments to devise expedients for 
evading the canonical embargo upon usury. Italy 
was the first European country to .start this eva¬ 
sion. Others soon followed—with the result that 
the competition between the Christian (chieHy 
Italian) and Jewish money-lenders in England 
became so keen as to render the Jews less indis- 
I)ensable than they formerly were to the English 
Kxcheq^uer. Their expulsion from England by 
IMward I. was the corollary of this fact. 

5. The views of modern Judaism on usurers 
and usury. —The somewhat disproportionate tend¬ 
ency of Jews in recent times to follow the trade 
of money-lending may be set down as a piece 
of sheer atavism. Racial characteri.stics have a 
way of surviving long after the original causes 
which created them have disappeared. But it 
must be strongly cmpha-sized that money-lending 
is considerably on the decrease among Jew.s of the 
20 th century. Commerce, handicraft, the profes¬ 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, literature, art 
and science generally — the young Jews of the 
present day are entering these callings in great 
numbers and with great gusto. Many of them are 
recruited from the ranks of the poorest parents. 
I’he trade of usury is looked upon with shame; 
and the usurer is stigmatized as a reproach to his 
people. In some Jewish communities to-day the 
money-lender is forbidden to have any voice in the 
afl'airs of the Synagogue and is socially tabued by 
the better classes among his co-religionists. 

In fine, the attitude of modern Judai.sm towards 
usury practically coincides with the attitude of 
the Judaism of tlie OT, the Mishn^lh, the Talmud, 
and the mediieval codes. The attitude of the OT 
is summarized in Ezk 18^®, hath given forth 

upon usury, and hath taken increase; shall he 
then live? he shall not live . . . his blood shall be 
uf)on him.’ On this passage the comment of the 
Talmud is, ‘ The money-lender is compared to a 
murderer.’^ The Mishnah * includes the usurer 
among those who are di.squalified from giving evi¬ 
dence in a court of law. The Shfdhdn 'Arukh — 
the code on wliich modern orthodox Judaism, 
M'hether as creed, law, or life, is based—says : 

‘When can usurers he considered as having returned from 
their evil wavs and as hein^ ajfain admissilde as witnesses in a 
court of law? When they have torn up all the documents on 
which the principal and interest due to them from clients are 
r.-corded, with the complete and final resolution that they will 
never aKain lend on interest, not even to non-Jews. They must 
also restore to their former clients all the interest they have 
ever taken from them. If they can no Ioniser identify all their 
clients they must devote the money to communal purposes.'® 
These voices of the past are still expressive of 
general Jewish opinion to-day. 

Litbraturr.-—I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
footnotes, see Joseph Jacobs, The Jews 0 / Angevin England, 
Ijondon, 1898 ; W. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic 
History and Theory, do. 188.8-93, vol. i. ; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, do. 1896; H. Graetz, Hint, of the 
Jews, Kn^. tr, do. li^91, iil. ; JE, art. 'Usury'; J. D. 
Eisenstein, Ozdr Dlnlm Oo rninhdgim, New York, 1917, art. 

’ J. AnKL.SON. 


1 T.B. Bdbhn M^^i'a, 61&. 3 Sanhedrin, lii. 8. 

® See Jfoshen Mishpdt, xxxiv. 29. 


UTILITARIANISM.—I. INTRODUCTORY.-^ 
The term ‘Utilitarianism’ is used for both an 
ethical theory and a practical movement. Tbe 
practical movement will be dealt with under II. 3 . 
li. below. As an ethical theory it signiHes tliat 
tbe ultimate end is and ought to bo general liappi- 
ne.ss, and that those actions are right which bring 
the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
In Mill’s words: ‘The creed wdiich accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure.’^ Or, as Sidgwick 
says, ‘ By Utilitarianism is here meant the ethical 
theory,’ first distinctly formulated by Bentham, 
‘ that the conduct which, under any given circum¬ 
stances is objectively right, is that which will 
produce the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct.’^ By happi- 
ne.ss Sidgwick means pleasure and absence of pain ; 
and pleasure he dehnes as ‘ feeling which the 
sentient individual at the time of feeling it im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly apprehends to he desirable 
desirable, that is, when considered merely as 
feeling.’* 

P'or utilitarianism Sidgwick prefers ‘some such 
name as Universalistic Hedonism.’ * He says ‘ uni- 
versallstic ’ in order to show that the utilitarian 
end is general, not individual, happiness. Cf. 
Mill : The utilitarian standard ‘ is not the agent’s 
ow-n greatest happiness, hut the greatest amount 
of hapuiness altogether.’® Hedonism (^.v.) is a 
general term including all systems of ethics which 
regard pleasure as the end actually aimed at 
(psychological hedonism), or as the end that ought 
to he aimed at (ethical hedonism). We may say 
that strictly the latter is alone worthy of considera¬ 
tion, for psychological hedonism, if true, makes 
any system of ethics irrelevant. But the earlier 
utilitarians based their theory of general happiness 
on the psychological assumption that man always 
desires pleasure. ‘Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do.’* Even J. S. Mill did not 
clearly distinguish between p.sychological and 
ethical hedonism. 

The name ‘utilitarian’ (taken from 'utility' In the sense of 

f )leasuro and exemption from pain) was first used by Bentham 
n 1781. In 1802, writinj^ to Dumont, he said : ' To be sure a 
new relijrion would be an odd sort of a thing without a name : 
accordingly there ought to be one for it—at least for the pro¬ 
fessors of it. Utilitarian (Angl.), Utilitairlen (Gall.) would be 
the more propre.*^ 

In his earlier writings Bentham used the word ' utility ' with 
great freedom. In later life he preferred to speak of ‘ felicity ’ 
or ‘ happiness’ as pointing more clearly to the ideas of pleasure 
and absence of pain. ‘Utilitarian’ had been so little used by 
Bentham that J. 8. Mill believed himself to be the first to apply 
it to those who accepted the greatest happiness principle. 
Mill tells UB that he found the word in Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish. It is there used to designate people who held certain 
revolutionary views current at the end of the preceding century. 
It was through Mill that ‘utilitarian' and ‘utilitarianism’ 
became the generally accepted names for the party and the 
creed. 

II. Historical. —Utilitarianism, both as an 
ethical theory and as a practical movement, is 
English. The idea of the greatest good for the 
greatest number is no doubt to be found in Greek 
philosophy, in the Stoic conception of the ‘ citizen- 

1 Crn'fifananwmi®, London, 1897, p. 9f. 

® The Methods of Ethics^, iv. i. { 1, p. 411. 

» Ib. II. lii. § 1, p. 181. * Ib. IV. i. i 1, p. 411. 

6 Utilitarianism^^, p. 16. 

« Bentham, Principles gf Morals and Legislation, i. L {Works, 
Edinburgh, 1869, i.). 

7 H'orto. X. 92, 390. 
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sliip of the world.’ Leibniz, again, by establishing 
tlie general good or h}ij){)iness as the end of law 
and of morality, is spoken of as tiie precursor of 
utilitarianism.^ And the French materialists of 
the 18tli cent., especially Helvetius, Montesquieu, 
and von Holbach, were to some extent occupied 
with the same ideas. But the movement to which 
the name is given is an English movement, and, 
while it demands fairly exhaustive treatment 
historically, the historical account may be conlined 
to Englisti writers. 

I. \\ e must begin with Hobbes. The theory of 
association, which played so large a part in the 
earlier utilitarian speculation, can be traced to 
him, although he never worked it out. His in- 
lluence, which continued for two centuries, is best 
seen in the effect it produced upon those who 
opposed his theories. His conception of man as an 
unsocial and egoistic being with an insatiable desire 
for power, ancT his notion of morality as political 
obligation, had to be answered. And these answers 
were often the means of modifying the philosophi¬ 
cal beliefs of his opponents, among whom were the 
utilitarians. 

The answer to Hobbes made by the Cambridge 
I’latonists does not concern us here. A con¬ 
temporary of theirs, however, Richard Cumber¬ 
land, foreshadowed utilitarianism in his De Legibus 
Natures., ])ubliahed in 1672. This work was lengthy 
and confused, and utilitarian principles were com¬ 
bined with others. Cumberland’s object was to 
prove, as against Hobbes, that morality was 
natural, man being by nature social. He aefined 
good as ‘ preservation,’ following Hobbes here, but 
be included in preservation both perfection and 
liappiness. Most stress was laid on the latter, and 
most practical use was made of it in the working 
out oi the theory. Individual happiness, he held, 
must coincide with the good of all oecause of the 
Divine sanction: ‘The greatest Benevolence of 
every rational Agent towards all, forms the happi¬ 
est state of every, . . . and therefore the Common 
Good is the supreme Law.’^ 

A popular fallacy makes Locke {Esmg conce'm- 
ing Human Uncierstanding, 1690) the founder 
<)f English utilitarianism. Moral action was 
necessarily felicific to Locke, but this he held in 
common with other non-utilitarian moralists. He 
did not adopt the greatest happiness principle, and 
lie did not work out the pleasure side of his theory. 
Empiricism, largely due to him, was, of course, of 
immense importance in the development of utili¬ 
tarianism. 

An answer in the 18th cent, to the unmitigated 
egoism of Hobbes came from the Moral Sense 
school. Their method was psychological rather 
than rationalistic, and took the form of a new 
account of human nature. Of this school Hutche¬ 
son, through his emphasis on benevolence, ap¬ 
proached nearest to the position which utilitarian¬ 
ism was to take up, and from Hutcheson came the 
formula ‘ the greatest happiness for the greatest 
numbers’ which, slightly changed, becomes so 
familiar in Bentham. Bentham states that he got 
this formula, from Priestley. That was probably a 
mistake, as it does not occur in Priestley’s works.* 
The exact formula used by Bentham, ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ is found in a 
translation (1767) of Beccaria’s Dei Delitti e delle 
Pene. Whether it was suggested to him by 
Hutcheson is not known. 

In 1731 there was published anonymously a small 
dissertation prefixed to Law’s translation of King’s 
Origin of Evil. It was entitled Preliminary Dis- 

1 See H. H^ffding, A History o/ Modem Philosophy, 2 vols., 
London. 1900, i. 868. 

3 De Legibus Naturas, London, ch. 1. 

3 See W. R. Sorley, ^ History of Ejiglish Philosophy, C&m- 
bridge, 1920, p. 220. 


scrtatlon: concerning the Fundamentdl Principle 
of Virtue or Morality. The author was John Gay. 
Tliis was the first definite statement or llie utili¬ 
tarian position. Brown, Tucker, and Paley are 
the logical successors of Gay. Their theories, so 
far as es-sentials are concerned, may be regarded as 
expansions of Gay’s outline. In the Dissertation 
Gay treats first of the criterion of virtue, then of 
motive, and lastly of the theory of association, 
which was the psychological groundwork of his 
theory of ethics. The ‘immediate criterion’ of 
virtue Gay found in the will of God. But, as God 
mu.st will the happiness of men, the latter is the 
‘ criterion ’ of God’s will. Hapiiiness is defined as 
a ‘sum of pleasures.’ The motive of the moral 
agent is egoistic, for all desire is desire of pleasure. 
Gay is then faced with the fundamental difficulty 
which beset all the utilitarians, up to and inclucl- 
ing John Stuart Mill, of proving the coincidence 
of the pleasure of the individual and of society. 
For, if men were and could be actuated only by a 
desire for their own pleasure, it was manifest that 
the coincidence of the pleasure of the individual 
with general pleasure must be proved before the 
latter could become an object of desire. Gay met 
this difficulty with his theory of ‘ sanctions.^ He 
enumerated four sanctions—the natural, the social, 
the legal, and the religious. He emjihasized the 
last, for he realized that there is no sanction which 
can ensure the complete coincidence of the pleasure 
of society and the pleasure of the individual except 
the supernatural sanction. It is their emphasis 
on this sanction which constitutes Gay, Brown, 
Tucker, and Paley theological utilitarians, ami 
which, starting as they did with the selfish theory 
of the moral motive, renders their system of utili¬ 
tarianism alone consistent. In his discussion of 
the supernatural sanction Gay brings out clearly 
his theory of obligation, which became the accepted 
one. The moral imperative was not categorical 
but conditional, he field—conditional on the re- 
q^uired action being a means to the happiness of 
tfie individual. Complete obligation to virtue 
could then come from God only, for He alone could 
make the coincidence between ‘ my happiness and 
general happiness’ perfect. 

‘Thus those who either expressly exclude, or don’t mention 
the will of Ood . . . must either allow that virtue is not in all 
cases obligcitoi'y ... or they must say that the good of u'an- 
kind is a Burtlcient obligation. But how can the good of man¬ 
kind be any obligation to me, when perhaps in particular coses, 
such as laying down ray life, or the like, it is contrary to my 
happiness? ’ i 

The latter part of the Dissertation is given up to 
the discussion of psychology. The psychological 
basis for ethics Gay found in association. Through 
the law of association other things beyond tfie 
pleasure of the individual might be desired as 
proximate ends, though the ultimate end was 

leasure. In this way altruistic desires might be 

eveloped. Gay held it unimportant that the 
ultimate motive was always egoistic. If a man 
helped another, his immediate motive being kind¬ 
ness, the fact that his ultimate object was to benefit 
himself was of no consequence. 

It has seemed worth while to discuss Gay’s 
treatise rather fully because, though it consisted 
of only 30 pages, was published anonymously, and 
attracted little notice at the time, it contained all 
the essentials of theological utilitarianism. In fact 
we find no important modification of Gay’s utili¬ 
tarianism made by any one until we come to John 
Stuart Mill. 

In 1740 David Hume published his first treatise 
on Pithics, being book iii. of the Treatise of Human 
Nature. The Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals was published in 1761. Hume’s stand¬ 
point was very difi'erent in the two works. It is 
1 Dissertation, p. xxl. 
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unnecessary to discuss tlie cause of this cliange ; so 
far as concerns ethics, tiie Inquiry seems to repre¬ 
sent his real position. In his analysis of the moral 
motive in this work Hume a|)proaches modern 
utilitarianism. But he e.vercised no influence 
until the time of .1. 8. Mill. In the Treatise. Hume 
makes tlie moral motive ultimately egoistic; his 
position is substantially that held hy Ga^, and 
afterwards found in Hartley, Brown, Tucker, 
Paley, Bcntham, and James Mill ; whereas in the 
Inquiry his account of human nature im]»lies 
originally altruistic as well as egoistic tendencies. 
Disinterested benevolence is natural. 

‘ Whatever contradiction may vul>j;arly be supposed between 
the Rflfish and andal sentiments or dispositions, tlu-y are really 
no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish and re- 
venffefiil, selfish and vain.’i 

Hume’s treatment of tlie moral motive is more 
important than his treatment of the principle of 
utility. He accepted the latter, but he did not 
use it consistently in his analysis of the virtues. 

Between Hume’s two works there a{)peared 
Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations (1749) bv the physician David 
Hartley. In this work Hartley elaborated the 
theory of the association of ideas in a way which 
greatly influenced the later associational school 
and especially James Mill.^ Harth'y was not 
a typical associationist-utilitarian. Much of his 
work Avas given up to theological discussions. He 
accepted tlje utility principle, but, like »J. S. Mill, 
he held that there were qualitative differences in 
pleasures. In practice also he seems to have held 
that conduct should be guided by ‘obedience to 
the Scripture precepts’ rjither than by considera¬ 
tion of con.sequences. He w'as probably the first 
to raise the difficulty of the hedonistic cahuilus. 

‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘for tlio most sag-iu'ious and ex¬ 
perienced persons to make any accurate estimate of the future 
consequences of particular actions, so as, ... to determine 
Justly, what action would contribute most to augment happi¬ 
ness anrl lessen miser^c'^ 

2 . Theological utilitarianism. — Just twenty 
years after Gay’s Dissertatioii there ajtpeared the 
Essays on the Characteristics (1751) hy John Brown. 
In 1768 the first volumes of Tuckers 7'he Light of 
Nature Pursued were i)uhlished, and in 1785 came 
I’aley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
Sophy. Brown, Tucker, and I’aley, along with 
Gay, are the exponents of theological utilitarian- 
isfii, the first delinite form whicli utilitarianism 
took, and which in its time exercised an immense 
influence. A generation trained in Locke was not 
dispo.scd to ado])t the system of the Moral Sense 
school, hut welcomed the rival system whose 
groundwork was a conception of consciousness as 
composed of separable atoms, sensations and 
ideas, aggregated into clusters. 

The outline of theological utilitarianism w'as 
found in Gay’s Dissertation, and neither Brown, 
Tucker, nor Ihiley added anything vital to it, 
though they amplified and popularized it. J. S. 
Mill says that Brow'n in his Essays Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics produced an able argument for 
utilitarianism. It is to the second of the essays 
that Mill refers. Brown’s argument w^as, in brief, 
tliat common sen.so pointed to conduciveness to 
happine.ss as being the e.ssence of virtue. He 
argues that ‘ those very aflection.s and actions, 
which, in the ordinary course of tilings, are ap- 
nroved as virtuous, do change their nature, and 
become vicious in the strictest sense, when they 
contradict this fundamental law, of the greatest 
[)ublic hap[)iness.’ 

^ IX. ii. (E.'isays Moral, Political, and Literary, Ixmdon, 
1907, ii. 256). 

2 See art. Ashociation. 

3 Obserx'ationifi, London, 1834, p, 504. 

4 ‘ On the Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury’^', 
Essays, ii. iii. 134. 


The ultimate end Brown gives as the ‘ voluntary 
production of the greatest happiness.’ ‘ The niora' 
motive, he holds, is egoistic. ‘The only reason or 
motive, hy which individuals can possibly be in¬ 
duced to the practice of virtue, must be tlie feeling 
immediate, or the prospect of future jirivate hapj'i- 
ness,’ ^ How can the end and the motive be recon¬ 
ciled? ‘The lively and active belief of an all- 
seeing and all-powerful God’ alone can do it, a 
God ‘ who w ill hereafter make them happy or 
miserable, according as they designedly promote 
or violate the happiness of their fellow-creatures.’^ 
This is all entirely in line with Gay. Brown 
did not touch psycliology. For that he definitely 
refers his readers to (jay. 

Abraham Tucker was an extraordinarily prolix 
w'l'iter. There are seven volumes of The Light oj 
Nature Pursued. The first four appeared under 
the name of ‘Edward Search’ in 176H; the last 
three w'ere issued jiosthumously. Like (Jay, Tucker 
turned his attention to psychology, and, like 
him, he held that ultimately men were egoists— 
though not in the sense of Hobbes. Altruistic ten¬ 
dencies were ex[)hiined hy eontiguity and transla¬ 
tion. Tucker was a convinced determinist. Free 
agency is to him no more than the denendency 
of actions ujion volition.^ The will follows tlie 
strongiist motive. All this was thoroughly con¬ 
sistent w'itli the Lockean groundwork and with the 
ordinary utilitarian theory of obligation. Two 
jioints remain to be stated. Tucker says that 
there are no qualitative distinctions in pleasure. 
'I'liis had been inqilieit in Gay and others. The 
.second point has reference to the hedonistic cal¬ 
culus. Tucker argued, and Paley followed him 
here, that there must l>e general rules of expedi¬ 
ency, and that these must be followed rather than 
any effort made to calculate the probable felicific 
consequences of any particular act. Tucker stattvs 
many of the modern objeigions to the calculus. 

* Our tastofl,’ he says, ‘ var\ inp as much as our faces makes us 
very bad judges of one another’s enjoyments. . . . Nor do we 
judpe much better of our own pleasures, for want of being 
well aware of their aptness to cloy upon repetitk)n and to 
change their relish perpetually according to our disj^osition of 
body or mind or the circumstances we happen to stand in.’8 

In 1785 William Paley published his Princijdcs 
of Moral and Political Philosophy. Paley received 
a complete nhilosonhical system from his pre¬ 
decessors, and he acknowledged freely the debt he 


now a.ssoeiated almost exclusively with his name. 
His definition of virtue—‘the doing good to man¬ 
kind, in obedience to the will of (jJod, and for the 
sake of everlasting hajijiiness’ *—lends itself easily 
to caricature. Thougli his views did not differ in 
any essential from those of the previous theological 
utilitarians, he emphasized more unpleasantly than 
any of his predecessors the sellishness of the moral 
motive, and the doctrine of rewards and punish¬ 
ments after death. He was consistent on obliga¬ 
tion. ‘We can be obliged,’ he said, ‘to notliing, 
but what we ourselves are to gain or lose some¬ 
thing hy.’^ It is possible, however, to make too 
much of the weaknesses of theological utilitarianism 
as found in Paley, and to forget the .sound sense of 
most of his teaching. In computing the conse¬ 
quences of actions he taught that we must consider 
w hat would ensue if all men acted as the individual 
was acting. ‘“Whatever is expedient, is right.” 
But then it must be expedient on the whole, at 
the long run.’® The particular consequence of 

1 ‘ On the Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury *2; 
Essays, ii, ill. 137. 

2 fb. 11 . vi. 169. 8 fb. 11 . ix. 210. 

4 Cf. Light of Nature Pursued, i. xxiv. 

3 Ib. I. xxii. § 11. 6 Principles, i. vii, 

7 Jb. n. ii. 8 Ib. M. viii. 
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forgery is a damage of twenty or thirty pounds to 
the man who accepts the forged bill : the general 
consequence is the stoppage of paper-currency.^ 
And he brushed aside tlie specious argument that 
an act done in secrecy brings no general ill conse¬ 
quences. ‘ Those who reason in this manner do 
not observe, that they are setting up a general 
rule, of all others the least to be endured : namely, 
that secrecy, whenever secrecy is practicable, will 
justify any action.’ ^ Paley analysed the commonly 
accepted morality of his time to prove that con¬ 
siderations of utility underlay it, and he applied 
the utility criterion to pressing problems of the 
age. He exercised very considerable influence, 
and his Principles became the standard text-book 
at Cambridge. 

3. Empirical utilitarianism and the philosophical 
radicals. —i. Ethical theory of Bentharn. — Jeremy 
Bentham was born five years after Paley, but he 
lived until 1832, Paley having died twenty-seven 
years before. Paley went to Cambridge, and 
Cambridge became the centre of his form of utili¬ 
tarianism. Pentham went to Oxford, but it was 
in London that he gathered disciples round him 
and founded his school. The Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation was ])rinted 
in 1780, but it was not published until 1789, four 
years after Paley’s Principles had appeared, and 
only then throiigli the insistenc-e of Bentham’s 
disciples, jealous of their master’s fame. 

Bentham made little mention of his indebtednes-s 
to his predecessors, but of Hume’s Treatise and o( 
the treatment of utility in it he said : * For my 
own part, I well remember, no sooner had I rea<l 
that part of the work which touches on this 
subject, than I felt as if scales liad fallen from my 
eyes.’’ Priestley also, according to his own 
account, influenced him. Apart from these ac¬ 
knowledgments, and those to French and Italian 
utilitarian writers, he states his ethical position 
as though it were original to himself. 80 far as 
his theory is concerned, the only originality lay 
in his treatment of the hedonistic calculus. At 
the same time utilitarianism will always be 
associated with the name of Bentham. There is 
no doubt that the hold it obtained on men’s minds 
was largely due to his thorough application of the 
utility principle in the spheres of economics, juris¬ 
prudence, and politics, and to his gathering round 
liim a devoted group of followers who applied, 
taught, and popularized his doctrines. 

Beiitham’s ethical theory is found chiefly in 
three works— A Fragment on Government \ 

The Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789), 
where, however, the author’s first concern is with 
jurisprudence rather than with ethics; and the 
Deontology published posthumously in 1834. J. 8 . 
Mill lield that the Deontology haa been consider¬ 
ably altered by John Bowring, who edited it. The 
crude egoism of Bentham’s theory is more apparent 
in it than elsewhere, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that it substantially represents his view’s. 

Bentham assumed dogmatically the hedonistic 
end, ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ His 18th cent, individualism led him 
to picture society as composed of a number of 
separate and largely antagonistic units. As J. 8 . 
Mill put it in his ‘ Es.say on Bentham,’ written at 
a time when he was emerging from the influence of 
Bentham : 

‘ Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a collection of persons 
pursuing each his separate interest or pleasure, and the preven¬ 
tion of whom from jostling one another more than is unavoid¬ 
able, may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from three 
sources—the law, religion and public opinion.’^ 


1 PHnciples, 11 . viil. 2 /ft. n. vii. 

» A Fraqment on Govemrmnt, i. xxxvi. footnote. 

* Mill, ‘ Es^y on Bentham,’ in Dissertations and Disoussuyns, 
1. 362. 

VOL. XII .—36 


Bontham’s point of view with regard to sanctions 
was Homotvhat ditlerent from that of the theological 
utilitarians. They used sanctions to prove the 
ultimate harmony of the interests of each with the 
interests of all. For this reason they laid stress 
on the religious sanction. Bentham’s attitude was 
that of a political reformer rather than a tlieorist. 
He strove for reform of the constitution and of law 
—for a system of penalties which would make it 
the interest of the individual to act for the general 
good. He did not attack the problem of cases 
w'hore no system of legal rewards and punishments 
could bring about this coincidence. 

The list and number of sanctions diirered in the 
three ethical works, but in the Prindfdes Bentham 
mentioned four. 'I’liey are practically the sanctions 
of Gay- the physical sanction, or tlie material 
consequences of actions such as ‘disease produced 
by dissipation’; the political sanction, or legal 
penalties and rewaids; the Tuoral satjction, or 
public praise and ))lame; the religious sanction, 
or the eflect of religious liopes and fears. The last 
was of little importance: ‘As to sucli of the 
pleasures and pains belonging to the religious 
sanction, as regard .1 future life, of what kind 
these may be, we cannot know. These lie not 
open to our observation.’ ^ Bentham’s teaching on 
sanctions is summarized by himself in the following 
passage: 

‘ It haa been shown that the happiness of the individuals, of 
whom a community is r,oin])osed, tliat is, th('ir pleasures and 
their security, is the end and the sole end which the legislator 
ought to have in view ; the sole standard, in conformity to 
«hich each individual ought, as far as depends upon the 
li-gislator, to he made to fashion his btdiaviour. But whether 
it he this or any thing else that is to he done, there is nothing 
by which a m.an can ultimately he made to do it, but either 

f >ain or pleasure. . . . There are four distinguishable sources 
rom which pleasure and pain are in use to flow : con8idere<l 
separately, they may he termed the physical, the political, the 
morat, ami the religions : and inasmuch as the pleasures and 
pains belonging to each of them are capable of giving a binding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may all of them be 
termed In a footnote he adds : ‘ Sanctio, in I^atin, 

was used to signify the act of binding, and, by a common 
grammatical transition, any thing which serves to bind a man : 
to wit, to the observance of such or smsh a mode of conduct .’2 
Bentham, driven by the determination to have 
some weapon with which to attack abuses con¬ 
secrated uy custom, elaborated the hedonistic 
calculus. The morality of an act, he said, was 
to be decided not by ‘ intuition,’ but by a scientifle 
calculation of the conscquiuiccs of the act in terms 
of pleasure. In order tliat the calculation should 
be scientifle certain things must be taken into 
account, viz. the intensity and duration of the 
pleasure, its certainty, its propinquity (8idgwick 
points out that this has no locus standi unless it 
aflects the cerBiinty), its fecundity, or ‘ the chance 
it has of being followed by sensations of the same 
kind,’ and its purity, or ‘the chance it has of not 
being followed by sensations of the opposite kind.’ 
The extent of the pleasure, or the number of 
people afl'ectod, should also be taken into account 
and the whole so balanced tliat the total quantity 
of pleasure attendant on an acJ should be known. 

Quite consistently Bentham disallowed any 
dill’erence in quality in pleasure: Other things 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry. ‘Each 
to count for one and no one for more than one 
was the principle according to which pleasure 
should be distrilmted. 

ii. The practical movement. —Bentham used his 
greatest happiness principle for the reform of the 
constitution of law, especially criminal law. His 
mlitical theory was in harmony with his psycho- 
ogy. Members of Parliament, he held, must be 
restrained, and constrained, to act for the general 
good ; so he urged that government should oe put 
int(^ the hands of all, and advocated universal 
sutt’rage, voting by ballot, and annual parliaments. 
1 PHnciples, i. ill. § 10. 2 /ft. 2 . 
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In 1776 Benthani’s first work, A Friujment on 
Gooerninent^ was published anonymously. To¬ 
wards the end of his life the CatecJiism of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform appeared, and The Constitutional 
Code was published nosthumously. Not only 
political theory but also jurisprudence received 
attention at his hands. ‘He found the philosopiiy 
of law a chaos,’ Mill said, ‘ and left it a science.’ 

Jlentham attracted a band of disciples and 
founded a school. It is to the eflorts or his dis¬ 
ciples that we owe the publication of the bulk of 
his works, for Hentham seems to have been in- 
(litFerent to the fate of his writings. Among all 
Heiitluun’s followers James Mill had the greatest 
ability. He joined Bentham in 1802. From that 
time the philosophical radicals were a group of 
men with a delinite ethical, political, and economic 
faith. J. y. Mill said of this creed 

‘ It was not mere Berithamitmi but rather a combination of 
rsentham’s point of view with that of the modern political 
•■(^onomy and with the llartleian metaphysics. Malthas’ popu¬ 
lation principle was quite as much a banner and point of union 
arnonjf us as any opinion Hpecifl(^lly belonging to Bentham.’ i 

Bentham and James Mill were contemporary 
rather than successive leaders of the school, as 
Leslie St(![fhen makes them out to be. Mill lived 
only four years after Bentham’s death. A 
prominent part w'as also })layed by George Grote, 
the two Austins, and, last of all, J. 8 . Mill. In 
1824 the Westminster Review, the organ of the 
school, was first published, and did much to 
spread its creed. Psychology w’as supplied by 
James Mill in his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Mill adopted the association 
psychology of Hartley, but discarded his cumber¬ 
some physiological theory. His theories of the 
self, the external world, and belief — largely 
Hume’s position—were also accepted by the schooL 
In economics the views of Ricardo and Malthus 
were adopted. As they held the theory of the 
iron law of w ages, the only method of amelioration 
lay, they thought, in restraining the increase of 
population. Idieir general policy was one of 
laissez-faire, and this attitude was a contributory 
cause to their disappearance from politics. They 
returned some members to the first reformed 
parliament, but they were afterwards swallowed 
up by the Whigs. 

iii. John Stuart Mill. —J. S. Mill spoke of his 
father as ‘the last of the 18th century.’ He 
himself was a transition thinker, and many of 
his inconsistencies are explained by his endeavour 
to reconcile hedonism and idealism—to reconcile 
Bentham and Coleridge, styled by him ‘ the two 
great seminal minds of England in this age.’ 

J. S. Mill gradually moved away from the 
position of Bentiiam and his father. In 1826 
came what ho called ‘ a crisis in my mental 
history,’ when he fell under the influence of 
German idealism. 

‘ 1 never, indeed, wavered in the conviction that happiness Is 
the test of all rules of conduct, and the end of life. But I now 
thouu^ht that this end was only to be obtained by not making it 
the direct end. Those only are happy tl thought) who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than their own happi¬ 
ness ; on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end.'2 

lu 1835 Mill published in the London Review an 
answer to Adam Sedgwick’s criticism of Faley. 
Under the influence very largely of Sedgwick and 
of W. Whewell the theological utilitarianism of 
Paley had lost its prestige in Cambridge. In his 
reply to Sedgw'ick Mill indicated what was his 
own theory of human nature—that man is origin¬ 
ally altruistic. After his father’s death he spoke 
out more plainly, and in 1838 there appeared in 
the London ana Westminster Review his ‘ Essay 
on Bentham.’ The substance of his criticism of 
f Autobiography, new ed., London, 1908, p. 60. 

2 lb. p. 81. 


Bentham is that his reading of human nature was 
too narrow. He ‘ failed in deriving light from 
other minds.’ Nor were his nature and circum¬ 
stances such as to furnish him with a ‘ correct and 
complete picture of man’s nature and circum- 
stance.s.’^ The influence of the idealism of Cole¬ 
ridge, Wordswortli, Carlyle, Sterling, and Maurice 
can be traced in the following paragraph: 

‘Man is never recognised by him as a being capable of 
pursuing spiritual perfection as an end ; of desiring, for its 
own sake, the conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil from other 
source than his own inward consciousness. Even in the more 
limited form of Conscience, this great fact in human nature 
e.scapos him. Nothinj^ is more curious than the absence of 
recognition in any of his writings of the existence of conscience, 
as a thing distinct from philanthropy, from affection for God 
or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the next.’ 2 

In his small work Utilitarianism Mill united 
tlie two ends of pleasure and spiritual perfection 
by his tlieory of qucalitative differences in pleasure, 
and conscience reappeared there as the internal 
sanction to be added to Bentham’s external 
.sanctions. In an essay published in the West¬ 
minster Review in 1852, entitled ‘ Dr. Whewell 
on Moral Philosophy,’ Mill, probably under the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor, whom he had just 
married, reverted to the narrower and more 
orthodox utilitarianism which he held in early 
life. This essay of Mill’s, however, was only one 
move in the controversy between himself and the 
leaders of the school of ‘ Faley reversed.’ That 
school, led by Sedgwick and Whewell, after super¬ 
seding Faley in Cambridge, found itself confronte<l 
wdth a new Benthamism—a Benthamism which in 
the hands of Mill maintained its hold on men’s 
minds by means of a wider interpretation of 
human nature. 

Mill’s defence of utilitarianism which appeared 
in FrasePs Magazine in 1861, and was published 
in book form in 1863, was largely directed against 
the Cambridge school. 

‘I must again repeat,’ he Bald, ‘ . . . that the happiness 
which forms the utilitarian standard of what la right in con¬ 
duct, is not the agent’s own happiness, but that of all con¬ 
cerned. As between his own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial os a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics of 
\itility. To do as one would be done by, and to love one's 
neighbour as oneself, constitute the idea! perfection of utili¬ 
tarian morality.’ * 

As Sorley says, Mill claimed for utilitarianism 
that ‘it is not selfish, because it regards the 
jdeasures of all men as of equal moment; it is not 
.sensual, because it recognizes the superior value 
of intellectual, artistic, and social pleasures 6i8 
compared with those of the senses.’* 

Mill separated himself most completely from 
his piedece.ssors in teaching that pleasures ditter 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. ‘It is 
quite compatible,’ he said, ‘with the principle of 
utility to recognize the fact, that some kinds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more valuable 
than others’and again, in the oft-quoted words, 
‘ It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satislied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied ’ ®—in all of which he really 
surrenders the utilitarian position and strikes a 
responsive note in the hearts of those who feel the 
inadequacy of a hedonistic ethic. For hedonism 
Bentiiam’s position is the only consistent one: 
Quantity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry. If there are higher and lower 
pleasures—ana common opinion would seem to 
ap-ee with Mill here—some other standard than 
pleasure is set up. Fleasure is no longer the 
criterion. It would not, moreover, be correct to 
regard this as a passing phase in Mill’s mental 

1 ‘ Essay on Bentham,’ in Dissertations and Discussions, i. 360. 

2 Ib. p. 369. 8 Utilitarianism^^, p. 24 f. 

^ W. R. Sorley, A Hist, of English Philosophy, p. 268. 

® Utiiitarianismi^'^, p. 11. ® Jb. p. 14. 
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development. In Liberty liis mind was turning 
that way wiien he took for the motto of his third 
chapter von Humboldt’s saying, ‘the end of man 
is . . . the highest and most harmonious develop¬ 
ment of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole.’ His paragraph on qualitative differences 
in pleasure contrasts, however, with his statement 
a few pages earlier in the Utilitarianism as to the 
theory or life on which the utilitarian ethic was 
grounded—‘namely, that pleasure, and freedom 
from pain, are the only things desirable as ends; 
and tliat all desirable things . . . are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or 
as means to the promotion of pleasure and the 
prevention of pain.’^ 

Mill departed from Bentham also in his emphasis 
on the internal sanction of conscience, which he 
defined as ‘ a feeling in our own mind ; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty.’^ That the groAvth of conscience was largely 
dependent on right education—on the attaching of 
the a])propriate sanctions to acts—that psycho¬ 
logically it was to be explained by association. 
Mill held with Bentham. But he also held that 
the core of conscience was the ‘ social feelings of 
mankind; the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow creatures. . . . The social state is at once 
so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by 
an effort of voluntary abstraction, he never con¬ 
ceives himself otherwise than as a member of a 
body.’* Here he follows Hume and Hartley in 
attributing to man natural altruistic tendencies, 
in crediting him with ‘syrnpatiiy,’ as opposed to 
Bentham’s theory of self-interest as the motive of 
action. 

Mill’s often criticized ‘proof’ of utilitarianism 
rested on the doctrine of psychological hedonism. 

‘The onlj^ proof capable of being given,' he said, ‘that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see it. . . , In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to pro¬ 
duce that anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it ... No reason can be given why the general happi¬ 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes 
it to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happiness 
is a good : that each person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate 
of all persons.’^ 

The word ‘ desirable ’ may mean ‘ what can be 
desired’ or ‘what ought to be desired.’ If we in¬ 
terpret it in the former sense, Mill meant that 
it was psychologically possible to will ‘ general 
happiness.’ It is more probable that he meant 
‘ ought to be desired.’ Siugwick says : 

‘ Mill must be understood to mean in saying that “ the 
general hapjiiness is desirable" that it is what each individual 
oxinhi to desire. . . . But this proposition is not established by 
Mill’s reasoning, even if we grant that what is actually desired 
may be legitimately Inferred to be in this sense desirable'—and 
this passing from the is to the ought is surely by no means an 
obvious step. He continues: ‘ lur>r an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a diflferent part of the general 
happiness, does not constitute an actual desire for the general 
happiness, existing in any individual; and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does not exist in any individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate of individuals.'® 

Thus Mill’s attempt to prove that general happi¬ 
ness is the ethical end failed. 

His account of sympathy also, though important, 
is not always consistent. From his statement of 
psychological hedonism it appeared that man was 
originally a wholly selfish being actuated by desire 
for his own personal interest. In that case sym¬ 
pathy would be originally selfish. Mill never 
admitted that. At times he laid the greatest 
stress on man’s social disposition. But if man is 
social, he is sympathetic by nature. 

1 utilitarianism^^, p. 10. ^ Ib. p. 41. 

8 /^, p. 46. p. 62f. 

® H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics'^, in. xiii. :i88. 


For fuller account of the Mills see art. Mill, 
James and John Stuart. 

The most distinguished of Mill’s younger associ¬ 
ates was Alexander Bain of Aberdeen. Bain was 
a thoroughgoing utilitarian. His most important 
work, how'ever, was done in psychology : The 
Senses and the Intelleet was published in 1855 and 
The Emotions and the Will in 1859. For associa- 
tionisni he said the last w'ord that can be said. 
The point of chief interest in his ethics is his 
treatment of disinterestedness. ‘ To obtain virtue 
in its highest purity, its noblest hue,’ he said, ‘ wc 
have to abstain from the mention of both punish¬ 
ment and reward.’ ^ ‘ So far as I am able to judge 

of our disinterested impulses, tliey are wholly 
distinct from the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. They lead us, as I lK:lieve, to 
sacrifice pleasures, and incur pains, without any 
compensation.’^ Sorlcy says of Bain: ‘He had 
no illusions—except the great illusion that mind 
is a bundle of sensations tied together by laws of 
association.’* In the light of this metaphysical 
theory of the self—with slight variations the 
accepted theory of the utilitarians—it is easier to 
understand the utilitarian conception of an end 
which is a succession of j)lea8ant feelings, ‘a sum 
of pleasures,’ and whicli left reason out of 
account. 

4. Evolutional utilitarianism ; Herbert Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen.—Spencer’s ethical views are 
found chiefly in the first and last parts of the 
Social Statics and in The Principles of Ethics. 
The first part of the latter, The Data of Ethics, 
was published separately in 1879 ; tlie remainder 
of the Principles in 1892-93. The Social Statics 
was published in 1851, eight years before Darwin’s 
Oriatn of Species. But even at that date the 
evolutionary hypothesis had taken hold of 
Spencer’s mind—it was in the air. J’hen Darwin, 
by his investigations into the origin of species, by 
Ins researches into the variation of forms found in 
different natural surroundings, by his emphasis on 
the principle of natural selection as explaining 
these variations, gave a wide-spread currency to 
the evolutionary theory. Nor must the part 
which A. Russel Wallace played be forgotten. 
Darwin also saw, however, tliat natural selection 
alone would not explain evolved conduct, for the 
more evolved conduct is, the smaller a part does 
natural selection play, because civilizea society 
protects the unfit and does not allow them to be 
exterminated. This difficulty was overcome by 
the—now largely discredited—hypothesis of the 
transmissibility of acquired characters. Evolution 
by natural selection—or, in his own phrase, ‘ sur¬ 
vival of the fittest’—and by means of the trans¬ 
mission of acquired characters was for Spencer the 
explanatory and synthesizing principle of all 
knowledge. 

Ethics, however, was Spencer’s main interest. 
Everything else led up to tnis. For his ethics .see 
art. Spencer, Herbert, 2 (5). Our concern here 
is with the relation of Spencer’s ethical system to 
utilitarianism. We have to see why he himself 
called it ‘ rational utilitarianism ’ a.s opposed to 
the empirical utilitarianism of Mill, and why it 
is generally known as evolutional utilitarianism. 
Spencer’s opjiosition was directed against the 
method of utilitarianism, not against its greatest 
liappiness principle. He accepted pleasure eus the 
good, though oven here he was not consistent. 
‘ Life is good or bad,’ lie said, ‘ according as it does, 
or does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.’ 
‘The good is universally the pleasurable.’ 
Pleasure is the end and is ‘ as much a necessary 
form of moral intuition as .space is a necessary 

1 A. Bain, The Emotions and the London, 1880, p. 207 

Ih. p. ‘295. * Uist. of English Philosophy, p. 262. 
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Though a utilitarian, 


‘The view for which I contend is that morality properly so- 
called—the science of rii^ht conduct—has for its object to 
determine lunv and why certain inodes of conduct are detri¬ 
mental, and certain other modes beneficial. These good and 
had results cannot he accidental, hut must be necessary con¬ 
sequences of the constitution of thiiiffs ; and I conceive it to be 
the business of moral science to deduce, from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action iiecessarily 
tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce un¬ 
happiness. Having done this, its deductions are to bo 
recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be conformed to 
irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery.’3 
To get the premisses whence deductions could be 
made Spencer turned his attention to ‘absolute 
ethics’ as opposed to ‘relative etliics’—alisolute 
etliics being the etliics of an ideal society wliero 
conduct was perfectly adapted and produced 
pleasure unalloyed with pain. Spencer did not 
seem to apjireciate the fact that, if such a society 
existed, the question of morality would not ari.su, 
for hy hypothesis all conduct was perfectly adapted 
to social environment—there was no conflict of 
de.sires. From study of this ideal society Spencer 
considered it possible to deduce general rules as to 
what ‘conduct must be detrimental and what 
conduct must be beneficial.’ He had then to 
consider further how tliese general rules w^ere 


decessors. He was ‘a Utilitarian,’ hut ‘on an 
Intuitional basis.He found in certain funda¬ 
mental ‘ intuitions ’ the basis of his system, whereas 
tlie earlier utilitarians were opposed to all forms 
of intuitionism, though in J. S. Mill a new spirit 
of understanding and appreciation of the rival 
school had begun to show itself. Sidgwick, 
furtlier, though an ethical hedonist, discarded 
psychological hedonism, which had formed part of 
the stock-in-traile of preceding utilitarian writers, 
including J. S. Mill. 

Sidgwick’s analysis of the nature of desire was 
very similar to Butler’s. ‘Our conscious active 
impulses,’ he said, ‘are so far from being always 
directed towards the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain for ourselves, that we can find 
everywhere in consciousness extra-regarding im- 
])ulses, directed towards sometliing tliat is not 
pleasure, nor relief from pain.’^ He naturally 
discarded also the utilitarian tlieory tliat extra- 
regarding impulses were not primary hut wore due 
to ‘association ’ and ‘ tran.slatiori.’ 

‘So far as we ran observe the consciousness of children, the 
two elements, extra-regarding impulse and desire for pleasure, 
seem to coexist in the same manner os they do in mature life. 


applicable to existing society. By this method 
relative etliics would he derived from absolute 
ethics. The extraordinary artificiality of this is 
apparent. Spencer himself admitted that the 
method had not turned out to he so fruitful as he 
expected. The four principles which he found for 
tlie guidance of conduct cannot he said to he 
derived from absolute etliics. They were justice, 
negative heiiclicence, positive beneficence, and 
enlightened self-interest. Justice was non-inter¬ 
ference. 

‘ Every man ha« freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.’* This 
principle owed its origin to Spencer’s pronounced individualism 
rather than to any study of absolute ethics. Negative benefi¬ 
cence required that each man must perfectly fulfil his ow’n 
nature ‘ without giving unhappiness to other men In any direct 
or indirect way.'^ Besides positive beneficence there was en¬ 
lightened self-interest which demanded that, ‘ whilst duly 
regardful of the preceding limitations, each individual shall 
perform all those acts required to fill up the measure of his own 
private happiness.’^ 

Spencer’s system is not held, at least in Spencer’s 
form, by any thinker of the present day. 

In 1882 Leslie Stephen puolished 7’Ae Science of 
Ethics. In the preface he associated himself with 
the utilitarians in the words ‘writers belonging 
1 Principles, ch. iil. § 9f. 2 Autobiography, il. 88. 

B Social Statics, i. v\. § 1. Jb. i. iil. § 2. 

e fb. I. Iil. § 2. 


In 80 far as there is any dilTerence, it seems to be In the 
opposite direction ; as the actions of children, being more in¬ 
stinctive and less reflective, are more promjited by extra- 
regarding impulse, and less by conscious aim at pleasure.’< 

By ridding utilitarianism of p.sychological hedon¬ 
ism Sidgwick did good service. And he cleared 
the ground of the psycholotdcal difficulty as to 
how the individual can will tne pleasure of others 
wlien it conflicts with his own pleasure. Only the 
form of the difficulty, liowever, was changea, not 
the reality ; for,thougii Sidgwick saw the possibility, 
he found himself, at the end of his analysi.s, unable 
to see the reasonableness of gratifying a desire for 
the happiness of others when opposed to individual 
interpt. The problem took the following shape 
for him. A fundamental moral intuition (at one 
time called a deduction from two intuitions and 
expressed diflerently at diflerent times) directed a 
man to prefer his own lesser good to the greater 
good of another. This was the formal principle of 
benevolence (formal because the nature of the 
good was not yet known) which provided the 
‘proof’ of utilitarianism. Sidgwick’s further 
‘ proof ’ that the nature of the good was pleasure 
J Preface, p. vii. 

2 Preface bo the 6th and subsequent editions of Tike Methodi 
of Ethics. 

B The Methods of Ethicsiy i. Iv. 62. 

< lb. I, iv. 53. 
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amounted to little more than the acceptance of 
what purported to be the verdict of common sense. 
He arrived too rapidly at the conclusion that the 
good was desirable sentient life, and from that it 
was no great step to define it as pleasure. 

Sidgwick found a second principle—the maxim 
of prudence, that ‘one ought to aim at one’s own 
good on tlie whole’—to be as fundamental as that 
of benevolence. This maxim, when one’s own 
good or pleasure is emphasized rather than good 
‘ on the whole,’ brought confusion into Sidgwick’s 
theory. lie admitted that there were times when 
a choice had to be made between individual and 
general pleasure and when all mundane sanctions 
railed to luiconcile them. To rationalize his system 
a harmony between universal and particular reason 
had to be shown. This harmony depended on the 
existence of a supernatural Being. Unable to 
accept the Christian faith and gaining no positive 
assurance from psychical research of an all-good 
and all-powerful Being, Sidgwick left his system 
with the dualism in it unresolved. For a further 
account of Sidgwick’s ethics see art. Sidgwick 
(Heniiy). 

6 . Present-day utilitarianism.—Little has to be 
said about utilitarianism after the time of Henry 
Sidgwick. To-day it is not a theory of paramount 
importance in ethics. As J. S. Mackenzie says, 
it is still the dominant view among writers on 
economics, but it has ceased to have much hold 
on English ethical thought.^ Two schools can be 
distinguished. One contains Sidgwick’s disciples. 
E. E. Constance Jones, who may be taken as 
representative of this school, has under the title 
Rational Hedonism re-stated Sidgwick’s position 
and met objections to it.^ Another school, that 
of the rationalist utilitarians, has found a spokes¬ 
man in J. M. Robertson. In his Sho7't History of 
Morals Rol>ert.son calls Sidgwick’s ethical logic 
inconclusive, ‘ leaving as it did that earnest 
thinker conscious of a need for a future state.’* 
There is, however, an unresolved antagonism in 
Robertson’s own theory. For, while accepting the 
greatest happiness principle as the ethical end, he 
says, ‘there can be no stronger “obligation ” than 
that of following your own happiness as you see 
it.’ The two ends, he tliinks, would often be in 
harmony owing to the individual’s natural altruistic 
tendencies, or to pressure exerted by society or 
the working of conscience. A man ‘cannot, un¬ 
less he is abnormally selfish, escape discomfort in 
knowing that he has practised injustice or failed 
in reciprocity.’^ But what of the ‘abnormally 
selfish ’ man ? In Robertson’s theory, no blame, 
in the ethical sense, attaches to him tor his failure 
r,o act for the common good. He is what he is 
through no fault of his own. The criminal is the 
result of ‘pathological conditions,’ or a ‘product 
of maleducation or stress of circumstances.^ Free 
will is demolished and with it moral responsibility. 

‘ For the critical utilitarian . . . the bad character 
remains bad, baseness remains baseness, the liar 
a liar, the thief a thief; and his task is simply to 
try to guard himself and society against each form 
of evil in the best way, as society guards against 
the madman, in whose case even the free-willer 
recognizes the physical causation.’® And what of 
the man, not necessarily abnormally selfish, who 
in spite of the discomfort of conscience, acts con¬ 
trary to the interests of others, doing what appears 
to himself to be for his own pleasure? He is, on 
Robertson’s principles, doing that which is his 
own strongest ‘ obligation ’; nor does any blame 

1 Introduction to Social Philosophy^, Glasgow, 1896, p. 433. 

« E. E. Constance Jones, art. Sidqwiok(Hrnry), vol. xi. p. 600, 
and artt. in IJE vi., and elsewhere. 

8J. M. Robertson, A Short Hist, of Morals, London, 1920, 
p. 447. 

< lb. V. 362. ® Ib. p. 449. 


attacli to his action, for by hypothesis he cannot 
act otherwise than lie docs—wliich does not seem 
to leave much room for either ethical theory or 
moral conduct. 

III. Critical. —i. The utilitarian theory of 
duty. —Utilitarianism failed signally in dealing 
with duty. It tended to ‘identi/y duty with 
coercion; to change the “ought” if not into a 
I>hysical “must,” at least into the psychological 
“must” of fear of p/iin and hope of [)lea.snre.’^ 
This was the natural outcome of the psychological 
hedonism on which the ethical theory was based. 
Bentham said of pleasure and pai/i that it was for 
them alone not only ‘ to point out what we ought 
to do’ but ‘to det(!rmine what wo shall do.’* On 
this basis he was consistent in adding in the 
Dcontolocjy that it was ‘very idle to talk about 
duties,’ and that ‘ought is a word that ought to 
be banished from our vocaliulary.’ 

According to psychological hedonism, all desire 
was desire for pleasure, and the strongest desire 
excited by the K-'enest pleasure moved to action. 
Bain said : 

‘Wherever two present ciensations dicnite courses, 

there is an expen5hciit upon the relative strerij^lh of the two. 
The resulting vtilltion fhscioses the stronger, and is the ultimate 
canon of appe-a!.' 8 

On such a foundation as this no place is left lor 
the concept of moral obligation. 

But the consciousness of duty could not be 
ignored—the consciousness of something higher 
than and conflicting with inclination, in the light 
of which inclination ‘ought’ to be suppressed. 
Utilitarians accordingly dealt with the duty con¬ 
sciousness empirically by explaining its genesis 
and function. It owed its origin, they said, to 
sanctions external or internal ; pleasures and pains 
so attached to acts that the individual forbore 
to follow his first inclination and to act for his 
own selfish interest, and acted for the interests 
of all. Now there is no doubt that an individual 
is brought to a consciousness of moral obligation 
and to a knowledge of particular duties through 
social influences. It is not here, but in its account 
of the ultimate nature of moral obligation, that 
the utilitarian explanation is inadequate. 

Later utilitarianism, as represented by Sidgwick 
and his school, was not hampered by psychological 
hedonism. Sidgwick said : 

‘It seems then that the notion of "ought'* or "moral 
obligation ”... does not merely import (1) that there exists 
In the mind of the person judging a specilic emotion . . . nor 
(‘2) that certain rules of conduct are supported by penalties 
wliich will follow on their violation. . . , What then, it may be 
asked, does it import? What definition can we give of " ought,” 
"right,” and other terms expressing the same fundamental 
notion? To this I should answer that the notion which these 
terms have in common is too elementary to admit of any 
formal definition.’* 

Sidgwick thus refused to resolve the ‘ought’ into 
anything else. As we have seen in the account 
of the views of J. M. Robertson, rationalist 
utilitarianism has no place in its system for moral 
obligation. The ‘ ought,’ as understood by the 
ordinary moral consciousness, is excluded from 
any determinist system. For this reason, it is 
not certain that on a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the system of Sidgwick and his school any logical 
place would be found for the concept of moral 
obligation. 

2. Motive and intention. —The controversy as 
to whether the proper object of moral praise and 
blame is ‘ motive^ (‘ spring of action ’) or ‘ intention ’ 
(the ‘object of desire’) is a historic one. ‘An 
action done from duty,’ Kant said, ‘ derives its 
moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be 
obtained by it, but from the maxim by which it 

1 J. Dewey and J. H. Tufte, Ethics, London, 1909, p. 355. 

'■1 Bentham, Principles, i. i. 

8 The EmMions and the London, 1880, p. 401. 

* The Methods of Ethics^, i. ili. 31 f. 
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is determined.'* In o])j)o>ilion to tJii.s \\v liave 
the utilitarian poHiiion. ‘'i’liere is no sutli tiling,’ 
Bentliam said, ‘as any sort of motive tiuit is in 
itself a bad one.’^ And J. S. Mill; ‘ The morality 


pleaHiirt'S seek, it private he thy end ; 

It it hepwWw, wide let them extend. 

Surh prims avoid, whichever he thy view ; 

If pains mui't come, let them exteiid to few.'l 


jelf a bad one.’2 And J. 8. Mill; ‘ The morality , , . , ' 
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On their own theory, that pleasure denied tiiat it is. 2 he calculus implies that a 
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in motive, un tiitnr own iiicory, cnac pr 
was the only motive, they could have come 
other conclusion. 

‘ Lt't a man 8 niotive be lll-will; call it even malice, envy, 
cruelty; it is still a kind of plea.sure that is hia motive ; the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees, or 
(‘.\pects to see, his adversary undergo. Now even this W'retched 
•''easure, taken by itself, is good .’4 
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certain duration of pleasure. The difficulty about 
the calculus, however, is not theoretical but 
practical. There is no known unit of mensuration, 
further, |)Ieasure-pain values vary according to 
persons, times, and circiim.stances. Aibee say.s 

thnl. fJiA fo^ol ^ ' ’ 
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important point to take, that transient pleasures 
have in them no element of progress, contribute 
nothing to tlie permanent interests which unify 
(or, in fact, constitute) a life.’^ And it is too 
simple. Utilitarianism attracts by its simplicity, 
but it is simple because it fails to do iustice to all 
the facts of life. Man’s nature cannot be explained 
in terms of feeling only. 

Again, pleasure lacks motive ejjiciency. Utili¬ 
tarianism has dispensed with the categorical im¬ 
perative, and in itself it has no driving power. 

Is there no truth, then, in the theory that the 
good is pleasure ? There is the truth tliat the good 
must be pleasant, otherwise it cannot be an object 
of desire. The nature of the good is not pleasure, 
and yet pleasure is a result and accompaniment of 
the good. ‘ Man’s cliief end is to glorify God,’ but 
those who glorify God will experience pleasure in 
the highest degree. They ‘enjoy Him for ever.’ 
And the glorifying of God involves the promotion 
of the well-being of humanity, which is not in¬ 
consistent with the promotion of pleasure. Kant 


based his argument for immortality on the fact 
that reason demands the harmony of pleasure and 
virtue, and since they do not always or (‘aci 
perfectly unite here they must on the ground of 
rational congruity be at one somewhere. 

Utilitarianism as an ethical theory is weak, but 
as a principle of political action it is not without 
its working value. 

LiTKRATiJRE.--Iti addition to Liie books referred to in the 
article, inentioii may be made of the following : W. L. 
Courtney, Constructive. Ethics, now ed., London, 1896 ; C. 
Douglas, John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh, 1895, The Ethics o/ 
John Stuart Mill, do. 1897; T. H. Green, Vroleqomc^rxa to 
Ethics'\ Oxford, 190(1; C. B. Roylance Kent, The English 
Radicals, London, 1899 ; J. MacCumi, Six Radical Thinkers^, 
do. 1910; H. R. Marshall, Mind and Conduct, New York, 
1919; J. Martineau, 'iTptS of Ethical Theory'^, Oxford, 1880; 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattisou. The Philosophical Radicals, Edin¬ 
burgh and London, 1907 ; G. de Ruggiero, Modem Philosophy, 
London, 1921, pp. 242-246 ; J. Seth, English Philosophers and 
Schools of Philosophy, I/jodon and New York, 1912; W. R. 
Sorley, EJhics of EaturnCMn'^, London, 1904 ; Leslie Stephen, 
The English Utilita/ 'tins, Uc. 1900. 

A. W. Hastings. 
UTRAQUIST.— Sue Hussites. 
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VADAGALAIS. — See Pkapatti - Marga, 
Sects (Hindu), § 4 . 

VAIRAGI.—See BairagI. 

VAISALI.—The ancient city of Vaii^illi (ViAala 
of Rdmdyana Pali Visali; Chinese Fei-sh 6 -li) 
was equally sacred to the Jains and the Buddliists 
long ago. It is now represented unquestionably 
by the village named Basar or Basarh (not Besarii 
or Bfisarh, as in nearly all books), situated in the 
Hajipur subdivision of the Muzall'arpur District of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province, in 25* 59' N. and 
85® 8 ' E. The site of the city occupies a space 
about ten miles in circuit, which includes several 
villages besides Basarh and many ruined mounds, 
'riie most interesting group of remains, situated 
near the village of Bakhira at the north-Avest 
corner of the site, probably stands outside the line 
of the city Avails, which, so far as is known, appear 
to have been built of mud, not masonry. The 
largest and most prominent mound, evidently tlie 
site of tlie fortihea palace or headquarters of the 
local ruler, stands in the south-east corner of tlie 
city area and is called Bisalgafh, ‘ the fort of Kaja 
Bisal,’ the eponymous hero of the place. The 
village of Basarh is on the south and south-Avest of 
that mound. The identity of Vaisali Avith the 
group of remains associated with the village of 
Basarh is conclusively proved by the survival of 
the ancient name Avith only slight modifications; 
by geographical bearings taken from Patna and 
other places; by topographical details as com¬ 
pared Avith the description recorded by Hiuen- 
Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang), the Chinese pilgrim in the 
7 th cent. ; and by the finding on the spot of seal¬ 
ings of letters inscribed with the name Vesali. 
The documents, which Avere addressed to oHicials 
and other residents, have totally disappeared. 
The sealings found number about 1000, of Avhich 
tAvo or three bear the name of the town. Ihe 
collection ranges in date from about 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 600, and is of much interest for many reasons, 
but need not be further described here, os it gives 
no information concerning the history of religion. 

1 H. Barker, in Mind, 1904, p. 418. 

2 I. i. 47, at. 18 in Schlegel's text. 


Although the site of VaiArdi has been visited 
and de.scribed by three professional archu'ologists, 
Cunningham, Bloch, and Spooner, their explora¬ 
tions, owing to limitations of opiiortunity, have 
been extremely slight and superficial, so that in 
reality very little is known concerning the local 
remains of antiquity. The area of the city seems 
to offer tempting possibilities for future inquirers. 
No distinct local tradition of the ancient glories of 
the city has survived. The identity of the site 
has been completely forgotten by the people, and 
is known only to a few students of Indian antiqui¬ 
ties. No pilgrims visit the ruins, and no consicier- 
able modern temple or shrine exists among them. 
Yet few places in India have stronger claims upon 
the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardliarnana Mahavira, commonly spoken of as 
the founder of the .Jain Church, belonged to a 
noble family of Vaisali, where he Avas born and 
spent all his earlier life. After he had entered 
upon the ascetic career, he is said to have resided 
in his native town or the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood for twelve rainy seasons, during which travel¬ 
ling Avas uiiIaAvfuI for persons of his profession. 
The Jain scriptures often mention Vaisali.^ The 
archieologists have not sought for Jain remains on 
the site, and nothing in their rej^rts would lead 
the reader to suppose that the Basarh area Avas 
the birthplace of Jainism, as it is known to 
moderns. 

Brahmanical tradition ignores Vaisali almost 
completely, and no remarkable event in the liistory 
of orthodox Hinduism seems to be connected with 
the locality, although in the7th cent, the territory 
of Avhich VaiAali Avas the capital contained several 
scores of Hindu temples, besides hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries, mostly dilapidated and 
deserted. The Jain establishments at that time 
Avere still numerous, and remains of them must 
survive. Nobody has thought of even looking for 
them. Such attention as the site has received has 
been bestoAved almost exclusively on efforts to 
trace Buddhist holy places descnlied by Hiuen- 

1 The best account of the life of Mahavira is that in ch. iii. of 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s The Heart of Jainism, which gives a 
sumniary of the conflicting legends of the various sects. See 
also H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pt. i. (SBE xxii.), and art. 

AJIVIRAB. 
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Tsiang. The discovery of the sealings mentioned 
above was accidental in the first instan(;e. The 
earlier Chinese })ilgrini, Fa-Hian, who visited 
Vaisali at the ])eginriing of the r)th cent., mentions 
only a few of tlie most notable sacred buildings 
which were then standing, ilis account implies 
that in his time the city was inhabited and that 
the holy [)Iaees were maintained. The sealings 
establisii l)eyond doubt tlie fact that during the 
reign of Chandragiipta ll. (c. a.d. 375-413), at the 
time when Fa-Ilian was travelling, Vaisali was an 
im})ortant place, governed by a prince of the 
imperial Gunta family. U was in the province 
of Tira or lirabluikti, the modern Tirhut. The 
decay of the city and the gradual desertion of tlie 
Jiuddhist institutions took place in the interval 
between A.D. 405 and 637, tlic approximate respec¬ 
tive dates of the visits of Fa-Ilian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang. The ruin of the city may be ascribed to 
the decline of the Gupta power and the troubles 
connected with the Hun invasions of the 5th and 
6th centuries. Nothing is known concerning the 
local history between the days of Buddha, about 
500 n.C., and the visit of Fa-Hian nine centuries 
later. 

In the time of Buddha VaiAali was the capital of 
the Idehchhavis, a tribe, people, or nation who 
were regarded as a seedion of the Vrji (Pali Vajji) 
nation. But Hiuen-'tsiang distinguishes the 
Vaisali territory from the Vrji country to the 
north-east, roughly equivalent to the modern 
Darbhanga District. The origin and affinities of 
the Lichchhavis, who certainly were foreigners, 
aflbrd mmdi room for speculation. Spooner seems 
to suggest that they were domiciled Fersians. The 
writer of this article believes that tiiey were of 
Mongolian race, akin to the Tibetans and other 
Himalayan peoples. They had many peculiar 
customs, quite did’erent from those of onlinary 
Hindus. Mami ^ treats them as Vrdtya K;^atriyas, 
who did not observe fully Hindu dharma. l^hey 
lived under the government of an aristocratic 
oligarchy or senate, of which the president was 
called king. The legendary splendours of their 
(;apit;il are often mentioned in Buddhist books. 
The Diilva, or Tibetan Vinaya, thus describes 
them : 

‘ TIutc were three districts in V'ai^ali. In the first district were 
7000 houses vvitii golden towers; in ttie middle district were 
14,tK)0 houses witfi siher towers ; and in the last di8tri(!t were 
2 l,0()0 houses with copper towers : in these lived the uj)per, the 
middle, and the lower classes, according to their positions.' 

The city was imagined as a kind of earthly para¬ 
dise, beautified by splendid buildings and charm¬ 
ing parks, in which countless birds made melody. 
The Liclielihavis w’ere believed to have lived in a 
round of continuous festivities. The chiefs waged 
war w'ith both Biniliisara and Ajata.satru, tlie 
kings of Magadha with whom Buddha had deal¬ 
ings. The city, according to an early tradition in 
the Dulva^ was reckoned amopg the six great 
cities, the other five being Sravasti, Saketa, 
Champa, Varanasi (Benares), and Rajagrba. 

The political pre-eminence of Vaisali at an ex¬ 
tremely ancient period is indicated by tiie strange 
story in the Bhadda-Sala Jdtaka.^ 

We lire told that the wife of Bandhula, commander-fn-chief 
of the Sravasti kingdom, felt a longing incident to the condition 
of pregnancy, and insisted on her lord taking her to ValAali, 
because, she said, ‘ I desire to go and bathe and drink the 
water of the tank in Vesali City where the families of the kings 
get water for the ceremonial sprinkling.’ Although it is im¬ 
possible to explain the allusion fully, it is clear that the water 
from a particular tank at Vaisali was essential for the lawful 
consecration of ‘ the kings,’ whoever they may have been. The 
Lichchhavis resisted Bandhula and were all killed. 

VaiAali stood on the ancient royal road leading 
from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepftl, the line of 
which is marked by four A^oka pillars and other 
1 Laws, X. 22. 2 No. 466 of Cambridge tr., vol. iv. p. 94. 


notable ancient remains. The city thus wa.s in 
direct communication with the imperial capital 
and with Biany places of high importance in the 
olden time. The distance from Patna is about 
27 miles in a direction a little west of north. The 
Lichchhavis and their city disappear from view 
for about eight centuries from 500 n.C. to A.D. 300, 
when they reappear as the source from which 
Chandragupta I. {o.v.), the founder of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty, derived his power. That chief 
married a Licnchbavi princess, and ids powerful 
son, Sainndragupta (c. A.D. 330-375), liabitually 
described himself as the ‘ son of the daughter of 
the Lichchhavi.’ Probably the Lichchiiavia of 
Vai.sali had been subject to the suzerainty of the 
Kushans, had become independent when the Indo- 
Scythian dynasty waned, and then had made 
themselves masters of Pataliputra. Their own 
city certainly held an honourable position in the 
reign of Sainudragupta’s successor, Chandra^pta 
ii. iq.v.). At a later date we hear of a Lichchliavi 
dynasty of Nepill. The city then vanishes again 
from Idstory. When Hiuen-Tsiang visited it 
about A.D. 637, it was almost deserted, and lie had 
to lodge in a small monastery occupied by a few 
monks of the Lessor Vehicle. They showed him 
all the sites of the Ihiddhist holy places according 
to the notions they had adopted 1100 years after 
the events of Buddlia’s lifetime. Among the show- 
places was the site of the meeting of the Second 
Council.^ 

The group of remains near Bakhiraat the north¬ 
west corner of the city alone can he identified 
satisfactorily with objects described by Hiuen- 
Tsiang. It is impossible to doubt that the A6oka 
lion-pillar still standing is that seen by him, or 
that the tank beside it is his ‘monkey-tank.’ If 
the locality sliould ever be explored properly at 
any future time, as the site of Taxila is being 
examined by Sir John Marshall, many interesting 
discoveries may he anticipated, and further identi¬ 
fications of monuments may he possible. 

Lithraturr. —Vaiiiali is mentioned eight times in the Pali 
Jdtakas (see Eng. tr. ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1896-1913, 
Index vol., s.v.). Other Buddhist literature fre(iuenlly refers 
to the town in connexion with the Second Council (see art. 
Councils [Buddhist]), the residence of Buddha (q.v.), and the 
distribution of his relics (see arL Rblics [Ekistern]). The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian (ch. xxv.), and 
Hiuen-Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang) may be read in any of the trr. 
with variations. The statements of the Tibetan Dulva are tr. 
l)y W. W. Hockhill, The Lije of the Buddha, London, 1884. 
The copious Jain literature about Mahavira is euted by A. F. 
R. Hoernle, annual address in Proceedinqs A SB, 1898, and 
H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pts. i. and ii. (S^B xxii. [1H84], xlv. 
[1895]), See also A. A. Gu^rinot, Essax de biblioqraphie Jaina, 
Paris, 1906, and ‘Notes de Bibliographie Jaina,'in JA, 1909, 
pp. 47-148. Ch. iii. (‘The Life of Mahavira’) in Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, The Ueart of Jainism, London, 1916, supplies 
particulars not available elsewhere. 

The geographical position, topography, and ancient remains 
of the site are discussed in IGI vii. [1908] s.v. ‘Basirh’; A. 
Cunningham, Archoeol. Survey of India Rep., 1. [Simla, 1871], 
xvi. (Calcutta, 18831; T. Bloch, Ann. Rep. Archoeol. Survey of 
India for IWS-Oh, Calcutta, 1906, pp. 73-1*22, with survey map ; 
D. B. Spooner, ib. for 191S-1U, do. 1917, pp. 98-186; V. A. 
Smith, ‘ Vaisali,’1902, pp. 267-288 ; and F. E. Pargiter, 
JASB, vol. Ixvi. pt. i. [1897], p. 89. 

For the Lichchhavis (al. Nichchhavi, Litsabi) see V. A. 
Smith, ‘Tibetan Affinities of the Lichchhavis,’ IA xxxii. [1908] 
233-236; and S. C. Vidyabhusana, ‘The Licchavl Race of 
Ancient India,’ JASB Ixxx. [1902], no. 2; but the subject needs 
further investigation. ViNCENT A. SMITH. 

VAISESIKA.—The name of one of the six 
philosophical systems of the Brahmans. Just as 
we are able to establish a close relationship be¬ 
tween the two oldest systems, the Sahkhya and 
the Yoga, and between the third and fourth, the 
Mimilriisa and the Vedanta, a third pair is formed 
by the Vaise^ika philosophy in connexion with 
the Nyaya, the latest of the systems. Both the 
Vaise^ika and the Nyftya teach the ormn of the 
universe from atoms (anw, paramdnu^ kana)^ and 
1 See art. Councils (Buddhist). 
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therefore introduce an entirely new element into 
the world of Brahman thought. Further, both 
systems have in common tlie precise definition and 
arrangement of logical ideas upon which their 
influence and fame depend. These common char¬ 
acteristics have led to a complete fusion of the two 
systems in the later philosophical literature of 
India, and to a failure to distinguish Vaisesikaand 
Nyaya doctrines on the part of earlier European 
students of Indian thought. Now, however, for 
a long time access to the original sources has 
enabled us to determine the originally distinctive 
character of the two systems. The Nyaya used to 
bo regarded erroneously as the earlier, and it is 
only recently that the priority of the Vaise^ika 
has been recognized. 

Its founder bears the name of Kan^lda, Kana- 
bhak^a, or Kanabhuj. All three names have the 
same meaning, viz. ‘ devourer of atoms ’; whence 
it follows that these titles must have been origin¬ 
ally terms of mockery bestowed on account of the 
atomistic character of the Vaise^ika doctrines. 
Such harmless nicknames, which in course of time 
have become real names, are often met with in the 
Indian world of letters. 

Kanada is supposed to have composed his text¬ 
book, ih^VaUesikasiUras^ between 200 and 400 A.D. 
In it he proposes to teach the true discernment of all 
that may be known, and for that purpose assumes 
six categories, which in his judgment comprehend 
all existing things. In discussing these categories 
and their subdivisions, he treats of the most diverse 
problems, especially in cosmology and psychology, 
so that a complete system of philosojihy is built up 
upon his doctrine of the categories. The following 
are the categories : 1. substance {dravya) ; 2. 
(quality {guna) ; 3. movement or action {karTnan) ; 
4. association {sdinCinya) ; 5. diilerence (viAef^a) ; 
8. inherence {samavdya). 

To the category of substance are assigned: earth 
{i.e, all organic bodies and all inorganic substances 
with the exception of the remaining four elements), 
water, hre, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
organ of thought {rfianrcs). To begin with, it 
appears to us strange that time and space are 
included among substances. Kanada’s conception 
of substance, liowever, is wider than ours; he 
intends by it that which has (jualities and move¬ 
ment, and is the immediate basis of [phenomena. 
The ditlicult question as to the nature of time and 
space, to which Kant was the first to give a final 
answer, is discussed, strangely enough, only inci¬ 
dentally and occasionally, in the whole of Indian 
philosophy. In this respect the Sahkhya philo¬ 
sophy lias made a distinct advance, in that it 
regards time and space as two qualities of the 
eternal matter regarded as a unity. 

The exposition of the category of substance 
affords Kanada the opportunity of setting forth 
his atomic doctrine, which is derived from Buddhist 
sources. This has been shown by W. Handt 
in his treatise on the VaiSesika philosophy.^ Ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine of Kanada, the atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air are eternal and un¬ 
created. Although they themselves have no 
extension, their heterogeneous nature is the cause 
of the extension and visibility of the combinations 
of atoms. How this is to be understood, and where 
the visibility of these combinations begins, on 
these points Kanada himself—to iudge from the 
silence of the VaiAe§ikasutras — does not seem 
to have propounded any definite views. Later 
teachers of the school set forth the theory that 
an aggregate of three atoms {try-anuka )—others 
say, of three double atoms (c?i;y-ariaA;a)—possesses 
extension, and that it is visible in the shape of 

1 DU atomUtische Orundlage der Vaiieshika-PhilosophU nach 
ien QueUe7i dargestellt, Rostock, 1900. 


the dust mote {trasarenu) dancing in the sun- 
light. 

The whole of this doctrine is vigorously combated 
in the philosophical works of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, and indeed for reasons obvious on both 
sides. The adherents of these two systems assert 
that, if the individual atoms do not possess exten¬ 
sion, the aggregate cannot bo extended ; for every 
(piality of a product is determined by the similar 
quality of its material cause. 

The cosmogony of the Vaisesika system depends 
upon its theory of the atoms. It is also dominated 
by the wide-spread Indian conception, that periods 
of creation and destruction of tlie universe follow 
one another in regular order ; and on each occasion 
the evolution and decay of the universe are eflected 
in the same way and by the same causes. The 
following explanations are in conformity with the 
exposition of W. Handt,’ only that they do not 
begin, as he does, with the dissolution of the 
universe, but with its develo]»ment. 

During the jieriod of dissolution, by which, how¬ 
ever, the three infinitely great and therefore eternal 
and unchanging substances, ether, space, and time, 
are unallccted, no combination of the four elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union between 
the numberless individual souls and the atoms. 
But the souls retain their merit and demerit in a 
latent condition in the shape of dispositions. When 
the retributive force of merit and demerit with all 
its inevitable consequences, which here also, just as 
in the other systems of Indian philosophy, is the 
power that urg(*8 the universe on its course, is 
again aroused, the period of dissolution conies at 
once to an end. The souls therefore unite afresh 
mth the atoms; and by this means a movement 
is started in the atomic elements which marks the 
beginning of a new' creation of the material uni¬ 
verse. Tliis movement first originates in the atoms 
of the air, giving rise to double atoms, and through 
them to the gross material air whiidi rushes forth 
and fills apace. Thereupon within the elements of 
air the atoms of water combine together, whence 
in the .same way the great ocean of the universe 
is produced. Within this ocean again the earth 
atoms come together, and form after the rise of 
<loubIe and triple atoms the solid mass of the firm 
earth. Finally, the element of fire comes into being, 
its atoms also combining in the same way within 
the water. Its origin is eflected within the water, 
w'hich in a certain sense represents the guard 
that restrains the destructive force of the fiery 
element, in order that its destroying power may 
be prevented from interfering with tne organic 
course of the evolution of the universe. After the 
material universe has thus come into being, 
empirical existence begins afresh for the souls. 
These unite with bodies in accordance with the 
consequences of their work, still unexhausted from 
the preceding world-cycle ; and in a new series of 
existences heap up for themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn reward and punishment until the cycle 
comes to an end. In the Sankhya })hilosophv no 
cause is assigned compelling the di.ssolution of the 
universe; but in the Vaisesika the process of its 
dissolution is accounted for in a very remarkable 
way. By their continual wandering through 
numberless bodies the souls are so weakened and 
exhausted that they need a long period to recruit. 
Just as living creatures upon earth after the sufl’er- 
ings and toils of the day sink at night to sleep, 
and remain for a time unconscious and without 
experience of pleasure or pain, so a universal night 
spreads over the universe, wherein the individual 
souls may recover from the sufferings of the 
samsdra. It is evident that so remarkable an 
explanation was not possible in a system which, 
J Op. cit. pp. 66-68. 
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like the Sfthkhya, maintained that souls were 
destitute of qualities. Only a soul that actually 
experiences, wills, and knows could be thought of 
as in a condition of exhaustion. That, in fact, the 
Vaisesika j)hilosoi)hy does conceive of souls as 
endowed with qualities of their own will be under¬ 
stood from a consideration of the second category. 

The process of the dissolution of the universe 
goes on, then, in the following manner. The allec- 
tions disappear which are evoked by the action of 
merit ami demerit in the individual souls, and 
which form the bond between body, the aemses, 
and the external world. The motive force there¬ 
fore is restrained which maintains the cycle of 
existence. The bond is consequently broken which 
exists by the power of merit and demerit between 
the material atoms and individual souls, d'he four 
atomic elements are now dissolved in regular suc¬ 
cession, the earth in water, the water in lire, the 
fire in air. The process of the dis.solution of the 
atomic elements is eflected in the reverse order to 
that of the formation of the material products from 
the atoms, allecting first the triple at<mi8, and after 
their destruction, when only double atoms remain, 
seizing in turn upon these, so that finally each of 
the four elements maintains its existence in the 
form of isolated atoms. 

From this statement of the cosmology of the 
Vaisesika system, wdiich the original texts present 
in connexion with the category of substance, we 
turn to the category of quality. This (category 
comprises the ideas of colour, taste, smell, toucfi 
(to^mther with temperature), number, extension, 
individuality, connexion, separjftion, priority, pos¬ 
teriority, knowledge,^ joy, pain, desire, aversion, 
and will. This list yahkararnisra enlarges in his 
commentary on Vai^esikasatra I. i. 6, with seven 
other qualities, which, though include<l in the 
seventeen [)receding, yet in his ojiinion deserve 
special mention. They are weight, fluidity, 
aiahesiveness, sound (the characteristic quality of 
the ether, which is the medium of the undulations), 
after-ellect (or sclf-reprodaction, saimkara^ mani¬ 
festing itself in three ways, as continuance of move¬ 
ment in obedience to a given impulse, elasticity, 
and memory), finally, merit and demerit. 

It will be seen that this enumeration comprises 
mental as well as material properties. This alibids 
KanUda an opportunity under the category of 
quality of developing his psychology. Contrary 
to the philosophical teaching of the Vedanta and 
Safikhya, mental qualities according to the 
Vaisesika system are attached directly to the soul, 
as has been indicated above, but only in the form 
of dispositions. For no psychological process is 
possible for the soul that finas itself in an isolated 
condition. It is only in consequence of the soul’s 
union with the organ of thought {Tuanas) that its 
faculties are capable of activity. Both souls and 
the organ of thought are eternal substances; but 
the soul is all-pervailing, i.e. not bound down to 
time and space, while the organ of thought is an 
atom. The latter is the intermediary between the 
soul and the senses, since urged by the soul it 
betakes itself on each occasion to that sense 
through which the soul desires to perceive or to 
act (for the capacities of walking, speaking, etc., 
are, according to the Indian view, comprised under 
the idea of the senses ; a distinction is therefore 
made between the senses of perception and action). 
Thus the organ of thought continues to move as 
long as it is actuated by a process of perception or 
a bodily activity. If it rests motionless in tiie soul, 
the union of the latter with the senses ends, and no 
perception or act or experience is po.ssible. 

Kanada declares the organ of thought to be 
an atom, because in his view different percep¬ 
tions or other psychological processes do not take 


place simultaneously, but always one after the 
other, though frequently in exceedingly swift suc¬ 
cession. On account of its minute size as an atom 
the organ of thought can unite at any given instant 
only with a single sense, and can only convoy the 
idea of a single object. If the organ of thought 
were omnipresent like the soul, or if the soul 
could enter into immediate relation with the 
objects of knowledge, all objects would be simul¬ 
taneously perceived. As the organ of thought, on 
the one hand, imparts the quickening pow'cr to the 
soul, so, on the otiier, it acts as a kind of check by 
)rcventing the soul from exercising more than one 
unction at the same time. 

The subdivisions of the third and fourth cate¬ 
gories, those of movement (or action) and a.ssocia- 
tion, are of little signilicance. Difference, the fifth 
category, on the contrary, holds an important place 
in the Vaisesika system, inasmuch as by virtue of 
it the diflerence of the atoms renders possible the 
formation of the universe. The name, tlierefore, of 
the entire system, V^aisesika, is derived from the 
word for difference [viSem). 

From the very beginning, the sixth category, 
inherence (or inseparability), the enunciation of 
which reflects great credit on the insight of 
Kanada, attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars. This conception is clearly distinguished 
from that of occasional or separaole connexion, 
which is regarded as a subdivision of the category 
of quality. The relation expressed by inherence 
subsists, for example, between the whole and its 
parts, the genus and the species, the particular 
object and the general ielea with which it is 
associated, between a thing and its properties, 
between movement and that which is moved. 

Later teachers added to these six categories a 
seventh, non - existence. This conception is one 
which has proved very injurious not only to the 
development of logic, but also to philosophical 
speculation in the later w'orks of all schools. Bear¬ 
ing in mind the negative tendency of all Indian 
thinking, we can readily understand how Indian 
philo.sophers were led to w'ork out this idea with 
ever-increasing refinement. Of this the division 
of the category of non-existence into four sub¬ 
divisions furnishes a ready proof. Instead of 
‘future existence’ the Indian says ‘prior non- 
existence’; ‘posterior non-existence’ for ‘past 
existence.’ The simple relation existing between 
two things that are not identical (to give the usual 
example, between a pot and a cloth) is described 
as ‘mutual (or reciprocal) non-existence,’ and the 
actual impossibility of a thing (as of the son of a 
barren woman) as ‘absolute non-existence.’ 

Litbraturr.— -F. Max Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, ch. ix. ; M. Monler-Willlams, Indian 
Wisdom^, London, 1893 ; L. Suali, Introdiuione alio studio 
dellaJUosofia Indiana, Pavia, 1912 ; B. Faddegfon, The Vai^e. 
tjika System, Amsterdam, 1918 ; Sarva-dariana-sahgraha, ch. x., 
tr. by Cowell and Gouffh^, London, 1894 ; VaUesika Aphorisms, 
tr. by A. E. Gough, Benares, 1873. B. GARBK. 

VAISNAVISM.—I. Introductory.— The term 
‘Vaisnava’ is applied td that Hindu sect the 
members of which worship in a special way Visnu, 
^8 contrasted with the two other greater sects, the 
Saiva, or worshippers of Siva, and the Sakta, or 
worshippers of Sakti, the female personification of 
energy. Their worsliip is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox worship paid by the higher 
cla.s8es of Hindus to Vi§nu as their individual 
patron deity {ishta-devata). Like Saivism, Vai^nav- 
ism is a form of monotheism, the setting aside of 
the triune ec^uality of Brahma, Siva, and Vi^nu in 
favour of a single god. 

No attempt lias been made at the more recent 
enumerations to collect statistics of the numbers 
of these sects. Few of the rural classes follow any 
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distinctive sect, and it has been found impossible 
to record the numbers of their adherents with any 
approach to precision.^ 

2. The development of the worship ofVisnu.— 

Since the Vedic period the development of the 
cult of Vi^nu has undergone many modifications. 
Though he is an important deity in the mythology 
of the Brdhmanas^ Visnu occupies only a subor¬ 
dinate position in the Eigveda^ his essential feature 
being that he takes three strides, interpreted by 
some authorities to mean the rising, culminating, 
and setting of the sun, but more probably meaning 
the course of the solar deity through the three 
divisions of the universe.’* The later development 
of his personality has been fully investigated by 
K. G. IJnandarkar, wlio traces its stages as follows : 
in the 6 th cent. B.c. a religious reform arose like 
that which gave origin to Buddhism and Jainism, 
but based on theistic principles ; this soon assumed 
a sectarian type in the form of the Pancharatra or 
Bhagavata religion;* this, again, was combined 
witli the cult of Narayana, ‘ the resting-place or 
;^oal of gods’; soon after the Christian era the 
Abhira tribe of shepherds contributed to it their 
tribal hero Kr^na; in the 8 th cent, this faith, the 
predominant feature of which was bhakti, or love, 
came into contact with the doctrine of spirituiil 
monism and world-illusion promulgated by San- 
karacharya {q.v.) ; the hostility to spiritual mon¬ 
ism gathered to a head in the 11 th cent., when 
Kamanuja (q.v.) made strenuous eflbrta to displace 
it by the religion of bkakti in a re-invigorated 
form ; he was followed in the north by Nimbarka, 
who advocated the cow-herd element and enjoined 
the cult of Kadha, mistress of Krsna; the same 
policy was continued in the 13th cent, by Madhva 
or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine of 
pluralism and brought into prominence the name 
of Vi^nu as supreme god ; in the north Kamftnanda 
added the cult of Kama, and his successor Ramanuja 
that of Narayana ; Kabir in the 15th cent, preached 
strict monotheism, the cult of Kama, and con¬ 
demned idolatry; Vallabha in the 16th cent, 
founded the erotic cult of Kr^na and Radha, and 
Chaitanya in Bengal that of the boy Kf^na and 
Radha, a corruption which led to the degradation 
of Vaisnavism; in the Deccan Namdev and 
rukarani discarded the worship of Krt^na-Radha, 
cultivated a more sober type of worship, dissemin¬ 
ated their ideas not in Sanskrit but in the ver¬ 
nacular languages, preached pure love of God, 
and laid stress on personal purification of heart 
and morals as necessary to salvation.^ 

3. Vi§nu and his incarnations. —Vaii^navism has 
thus developed on several distinct lines according 
as the object of devotion, Vi§nu, varies in his 
manifestations, incarnations, or ‘ descents ’ {ava- 
tdra). This theory tends towards syncretism, the 
absorption of the lower animal-gods or totems of 
the more primitive tribes into the Brahmanical 
pantheon. The incarnations of Vi^nu are some¬ 
times enumerated as six, ten, or twenty in 
number ; but the most important are those of 
Kr^na and Kama.® The cult of Rama goes back 
in the Vdyu Purdna to about the 5th cent. B.C. ; 
in the Rdindyana of Valmiki, which in its original 
form is based oii pre-Buddhistic materials, while its 
kernel was probably composed before 500 B.c., and 
the more recent portion was probably not added 


1 CemuM of India, 1901, vol. i., India, pt. i. p. 862; ib. 1911, 
A.'^A^Ma^onell, Vedic Mythology ( = 0IAP iii. i.), Strass- 


urff,_, - 

8 See art. Bhakti-Maroa. „ . 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, V^ai^iyavism, Saivism and Minor Religi^ 
0 U 8 Systems i^GIAF m. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, p. 100 tf.; aeo 
artt. H 1 NDUI 8 M, vol. vi. p. 702 f., Bkngal, vol. ii. p. 492 f., KabIh, 
KabIrpanthIs, vol. vli. p. 632fif,, TukA,ram. ^ , 

8 Bhandarkar, p. 41 f.; J. Dowson, A Classical Diet, of Hindu 
Mythology and Adigion, London, 1879, p. 861. 


till the 2nd cent. B.C. and later,* Rama is (iepicted 
as a high-souled hero, and thus witli his faithful 
wife ISita he won the afl’ections of the Indian 
peoi)le. But it was not till the 11 th cent, of om 
era that his cult was fully developed. This cult is 
de.scribed in the Vi^u Purdna, which seems to gu 
back to the Gupta period (A.D. 320-465).* The 
tenth book of the Bhagavata Purdna has exerci.sed 
a more powerful influence than any other work of 
its class, was translated into Hindi by Lallu Ram 
Kavi under the title of Prema Sdgara, ‘ The Ocean 
of Love,’ and is now the most popular manual of 
the cult of Kf^na.* The cult of Vasudeva-Krsna 
seems to be mentioned l)y the Greek traveller 
Megastlienes ; and, if it prevailed in the period of 
the first Maurya eiiAperors, it must have originated 
long before that time, and prol»ably owes its de¬ 
velopment to that stream of thought which be^an 
with the Upanisads and culminated in Buddhism 
and Jainism.^ seems to have l>cen a local 

deity known as Gopula, ‘cow herd,’ or Govinda, 
probably a later form of Govid, ‘ linder of cows,’ 
which was an epithet of Iridra.® He was wor¬ 
shipped by the Abhira shepherds, who wandered 
with their flocks over the region from Mathura to 
Dwarka. With this pastoral deity, by a process 
of syncretism, was combined the cult of an ocean- 
god of the western sea localized at Dwarka. How 
far this cult was influenced by Christianity, 
brought by nomad tribes like the Gurjaras from 
Central Asia, is still a question of controversy.® 
The itnperfect combination of the cults of Mathura 
and Dwarka is shown by the vagueness and incon¬ 
sistencies of the legends which were invented to 
account for the later Kjr^na cult. 

4 . The subdivisions of the Vai§pavas : influence 
of the creed ; sacred places. —The subdivisions of 
the Vaijpiiavas follow the teaching of the great 
missionaries, of whom an account has elsewhere 
been given.The mo.st important is tliat of the 
Sri Vai!;»navas, founded by Ramanuja, the followers 
of whom are more numerous in {Southern than in 
Northern India. The second school is that of 
Madhva, or Anandatirtha, who preached the 
doctrine of duality (dvaita), in opposition to the 
non-duality of Sankaracharya. The third follows 
the teaching of Kam&nanda, whose characteristics 
were that no distinction was made between the 
Brahmans and the so-called ‘untouchables,’ and 
the use of tlie vernacular tongues as the medium 
of his teaching. The fourth is the Vallabhacharya, 
whose worship of the guru has led to much scandal.® 

Vaisnavism is essentially monotheistic, while 
Saivism is often ultimately pantheistic or, rather, 
is apt to relapse into pantiieism, though it, too, is 
monotheistic.* 

‘Taken as a whole, one of the chief characteristics of the 
United Provinces population is a real and unaffected kindliness. 
Vaishnavism would certainly appeal to them, and if adopted, 
would tend to enhance the very quality which would cause its 
adoption.’ 

It represents to a large extent the Buddhistic 

1 A. A. Macdonell, A Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, rx)ndon, 
1900, p. 309. 

'i V. A. Smith, The Early Hist, of India^, Oxford, 1914, p. 
21 ff. ; art. PuRiNAs, vol. x. p. 4r)2. 

8 Macdonell, llist. Sanskrit Lit., p. 302; Prema Sdgara, tr. 
F. Pincott, London, 1907 ; F. S, Orowse, Mathura^, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 62 f. 

4 Bhandarkar, p. 9; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as de¬ 
scribed by Megasihenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 201; 
Orowse, p. 279. 

fi Bhandarkar, p. 35 ff. 

fl/6. p. 38; Orowse, p. 67ff. ; J. Kennedy, ‘The Child 
Krishna, Christianity, and the Oujars,' J HAS, October, 1907, p. 
951 ff.; O. A. Grierson, ‘ Modern llinduism and its Debt to the 
Nestorians,' with discussion, ib. April, 1907, pp. 811-886, 447- 
503. 

7 Art. Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 703 ff. 

8 Ib. p. 706 ; see also artt. Ramanuja; Maduvas, MadvIchaius; 
RamanandIs, Ramawats. 

« Census of India, 1911, xv., United Proirinces, pt. i. p. 128 ff. 

10 Ib. p. 130. 
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type of life and morals, in wliieli regard for the 
sanctity of life (ahinisa), human and animal, is 
a predoniinant feature.^ Tod records that the 
sT)read of Krsna-worship among some of the 
Iijlj})uts (wlio generally, being warriors, favoured 
the l^aiva cult) (ixercdsed an ameliorating influence 
on their life and manmirs.^ On the other hand 
Dubois expresses a less favourable view of the 
sect in S. India, 

‘The feelinp of aversion which orthodox Brahmins entertain 
for Vishnav ite Brahmins is siiared by Hindus of all castes. A 
stij-pria of re{)roach appears to clin^ to them. It cantiot be the 
the case, however, that the disfavour with which they are 
regarded is entirely due to their worship of Vishnu. I think 
it must be largely imputed to their excessive pride and arro 
gance, their extreme severity, and their supercilious manners, 
for though all Brahmins share (liese characteristics, it is 
generally aoknov\ledged that the Vishnavites display them in 
an intensified form.’3 

Again, tiie erotic tendency of some Vaisnava 
literature, i)articularly in connexion with the cult 
of Krnna and iladbii, has aroused opposition 
among the more sober-inimled Hindus, and it 
must be noted that the rival cult of Rjlma is 
singularly free from excesses of tins kind. Grow.se 
renifirks on one set of their poems : 

‘If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so here.’'* 

In Bengal the licentious habits of some orders are 
notorious. 

‘The Bairagi and BairAgan (male and female] Vaishnavas are 
of evil repute, their ranks being recruited by those who have 
no relatives, by widows, by individuals too idle and depraved 
to leaxi a steady working life, and by prostitutes. Vuishnavi 
or Boistubi, according to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
to mean a courle/jui.’ ^ 

In N. India the cult of Visnu or Krsna is speci¬ 
ally observed at Matliura {q.v.) and the adjoining 
towns of Brindaban and Gokul (qq.v.); Vishnu is 
worshipped at Puri as Jagannatli (q.v.); he has 
a famous shrine at Badarinath {q.iK); in Gujarat 
Krsna is worsliipjied at Dwarka ; at l\andharpur 
in the Sholftpur Di.strict, the Dec(‘an, Vi^nu is 
worshipped as V^ithoba; in the south his chief 
seats are Conieevoram and Tirupati. The Val- 
labhacharyas have their chief temples at Gokul 
and at Nathdwara in the Mewar State of Kaj- 
putflna. Rarna-worship centres in the scenes 
described in the lidirulyana, Ayodhya, Chitrakiit, 
and Nasik. 

Litkratcrk.—M any of the authorities have been quoted in 
the article. The Vedic texts connected with Vl^iju have been 
collected by J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, 
iv.2 [1873] 63ff. The Vai^ya\a sects are described by H. H, 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, 
London, 1861-62, i. 30 ff. On the connexion of K|*si?a-worship 
and Christianity see J. Kennedy, ‘ The Child Krishna, Christi¬ 
anity, and the Gujars,' JRAS, October, 15)07, p. 951 ff. ; G. A. 
Grierson, ‘ Modern Hindui.sm and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ 
JRAS, April, 1907, pp. 311-336, 447-603, with the discussion, 
and his art. Biiakti-Maroa, vol. ii, p. 639ff., and the note in 
JRAS, April, 1913, m 144. On Vaipnavas in general see BG ix, 
pt. 1. [1901] 530 ff. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895, and Ivondon, 1890, p. 388 ff. ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 
96 ff.; W. Ward, Lietc o/ the Hist., Literature, and Religion 
oj the Hindoos'^, Serampore, 1816, ii. 6ff. 

W. CrookK. 

VALENTINIANISM.-Valentinianism is a 
form of Gnostic teaching which originated with 
Valentinus, about the middle of the 2nd century. 
The terra is a somewhat vague one, for Valentinus 
was generally regarded as the chief master of 
gnosis, and all the Gno.stic schools were attected in 
some degree by his influence. His name was often 
attachea to systems which had borrowed from him 
superficially, as well as to those which had grown 
directly out of his teaching. 

1 H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism { = 01A P in. viii.), 
Strasaburg, 1896, p. 68ff. ; V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of 
India, Oxford, 1919, p. 38 f. 

2 J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Oxford, 1920, ii. 619. 

* J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 
tng. tr., Oxford, 1906, p. 122. 

4 P. 216. 

* J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1883, p. 161. 


I. Life and writings of Valentinus.—Of the life 

of Valentinus only a few scattered notices have 
come down to us. He was born on the coast of 
Egypt, at the end of the 1st or the beginning of 
the 2nd cent., and was educated at Alexandria. 
For some time he worked in tliat city as a Christian 
teaclier, but eventually migrated to Rome, where 
he lived during the period between the episcojiates 
of Hygimis and Anicetus (A.D. 137-166). He must 
have come forward as a Gnostic teacher before his 
arrival in Rome, for Justin mentions him among 
the conspicuous heretics,^ and appears to have 
di.sciissed his theories in the Syntagma, written 
about A.l). 160. Epiphanius states that he first 
became the head or a sect in Cyprus, and that he 
broke witli the Churcl) because be was pa.ssed over 
in the election of a bishop. A personal grudge of 
thi.s kind is, however, commonly imputed to famous 
heretics in the controversial writings, and there is 
no reason to doubt tliat Valentinus advanced to- 
war<ls his later position by a natural process of 
rellexion, whiidi would be stimulated by the 
Gnostic atmos])liere of the Alexandrian Church. 
It is more than probable that he never formally 
detached himself from orthodox Christianity. 

Valentinus was the author of a rmmlier of 
writings which have now perished, with the 
cxcejdion of a few fragments. His works included 
hymns, homilies, epistles, and possibly a treatise 
entitleil Sophia. A late tradition makes him the 
author of a Gospel, but of this there is no evidence. 
Hi.s adversaries themselves pay tribute to his 
eloquence and intellectual power, and their testi¬ 
mony is fully borne out by the meagre specimens 
of his own writing which have been preserved. 
His .system as a whole is known to us only from 
hostile 'witnesses, who.se acquaintance witii it had 
hee.n formed at second hand ; but through this 
ob.scuring medium it is still possible to recognize 
in Valentinus the foremost of the Gnostics, and 
one of the most gifted and versatile minds of the 
early Church. He was at once a poet, a ()hilo- 
sopher, and a great religious teacher. Out of the 
chaotic materials of Gnostic tradition he con¬ 
structed a harmonious body of thought in which 
there are not a few elements of real speculative 
value. 

2 . Sources.—Of the patristic accounts of Valen¬ 
tinus the earliest was that of Justin, and an out¬ 
line of it has possibly been preserved in Irenajus, 
adv. Hcer. L xi. 1-3. Hippolytus described the 
system in an early work which is now lost, but can 
be partially reproduced from pseudo-Tertullian, 
Philaster, and Epiplianius. Our remaining sources 
are Irenoeus, Tertullian, and the Philosophmnena 
of Hippolytus ; but Tertullian is for the most part 
directly dependent on Ireneeus. Hippolytus and 
Irenmus—the two cardinal authorities—are broadly 
in agreement, but their diflerences are sutticient to 
rove that they worked independently. Preference 
as often been given to the account of Hippolytus, 
which is shorter, clearer, and more symmetrical. 
But a number of indications make it almost certain 
tliat Irenfeus is closer to original sources, although 
he has presented his material with little discrimi¬ 
nation, and has confused the teaching of Valentinus 
himself with that of his disciples. The notices of 
the controversial writers are supplemented by the 
Excerpts from Theodotus, a selection of passages 
from an early Valentinian writer which is appended 
to the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. The 
value of this source is much impaired by the diffi¬ 
culty of arranging the detached sentences in any 
intelligible order, and by the intrusion of comments 
which cannot with certainty be distinguished 
Tom the text. A curious problem arises from the 
similarities in thought, and occasionally in Ian- 
1 Trypho, 85. 
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^age, between the Excerpts and the account in 
Ireiueus. A direct connexion is not probable, but 
there is reason to believe that the writer quoted 
by Clement and the main authority consulted by 
Irenoeus have made use of the same document. 
In addition to tlie sources enumerated, we have 
the Fragments of Valentinus himself, by wliich we 
are enabled in some degree to check and interpret 
the evidence of tlie patristic writers. A number 
of fragments have also been preserved from the 
works of later Valentinian teachers—notably the 
Letter of I’tolenueus to Flora, wliich is quoted at 
full length by Epiphanius,^ and the extracts from 
the commentaries of Heracleon, which are given 
by Clement and Origen. 

3 . The system of Valentinus.—It is stated by 
Iremeus^ that Valentinus adapted the principles of 
current Gnosticism to a docti ine of his own ; and 
his system clearly betrays this dependence on 
earlier phases of the Gnostic movement. At Alex¬ 
andria he can hardly have failed to come into 
personal contact with Basilides, and the inllnence 
of the older teacher is apparent in various details 
of his system (e.^., the multiplication of ajons, the 
doctrine of the passions as alien spirits invading 
the soul, the conception of the hebdomad as the 
sphere of the Demiurge). To Ba.silides, too, ho 
may have owed the impulse to build a philosophical 
theory on the basis of Gnostic tradition. For the 
most part, however, he reverts from Basilides to 
the older Gnostic constructions. It seems to have 
been his purpose to form a comprehensive system 
which should gather up in itself the more valuable 
elcTuents of all previous gnosis. To this we may 
attribute the complexity of detail which marks 
the system, and which has sometimes been set 
down to later elaboration. From this too we can 
best explain the remarkable diffusion of Valentinian 
gnosis. All the Gnostic sects were able to recognize 
in it their own characteristic tenets, brought into 
a larger context, and impregnated with a deeper 
meaning. As Valentinus borrowed from the 
earlier types of Gnosticism, so he adopted many 
suggestions from those Eastern religions which lay 
behind the whole Gnostic movement. The division 
of a?ons into groups of eight, ten, and twelve recalls 
the similar grouping of divinities in the Egyptian 
religion. The conception of the Pleroma as made 
up of thirty eeons has its obvious counterpart in 
the thirty supreme gods of Zoroastrianism. Some 
of the details in the history of Soiihia and the Soter 
appear to be taken directly from the Syrian and 
Plirygian myths of the mother-goddess rather than 
from their Gnostic analogies. But, while thus 
elaborating the mythological framework, Valen¬ 
tinus informs it, to a far greater extent than any 

dicance. 

. the 

tJieory of numbers; but the chief jihilosophical 
influence (as Hij)polytus himself acknowledges) is 
undoubtedly that of Plato. Valentinus endeavours 
in his own fashion to work out the Platonic con¬ 
ception of an ideal world reflecting itself in the 
world of visible things. His doctrine of the soul 
as longing to be restored to the kingdom of light 
from which it has fallen is ultimately derived from 
Plato. The Gnostic mythology, as remoulded by 
him, partakes in some measure of the character 
of the Platonic myths. His ffions are no longer 
separate divine beings but aspects of the nature 
and activity of God. They sjjring from one another 
not by a process of birth, out by one of emanation. 
The traditional episodes of the Gnostic history of 
redemiition are more than half allegorized into 
inwara experiences in the life of the soul. Gnosti¬ 
cism in the hands of Valentinus attempts to traiis- 
1 Host, xxxiii. 3. * «• xL 1. 


form itself into a real philosophy, oflering a solution 
of the metaphysical problems of the origin of evil, 
the relation of spirit to matter, the creation of the 
world, the nature and destiny of man. 

With Valentinus the distinctively Christian ele¬ 
ment is much more pronounced than in earlier 
Gnosticism. He had begun his career as a Christ 
ian teacher, and perhaps never regarded himself 
as alienated from the Church. So far as can be 
ascertained, he instituted no peculiar rites or 
sacraments to mark out his following as a separate 
sect. All through his system we can trace the 
desire to bring his tliought into as close relation 
as possible to tlie Christian teaching, and with this 
intention he makes a continual apjxial to Scripture. 
In no recorded instance does he fall back on the 
esoteric writings which were favoured in Gnostic 
circles. His practice is rather to make use of the 
Styiptures acknowledged by the Church, OT and 
N r alike, and to read the esoteric meaning into 
them by a forced a[)plication of the allegorical 
method. But, while he thus a[)j)('als to Serijiture 
in order to commend his teaching to orthodox 
Christians, he regards it as at best a secondary 
source of revelation. This is apparent as well 
from his highly subjective mode of interpretation 
as from his explicit statement: 

‘Many of Ihe thin},^s written in the public bookH are found 
also written in the Church of (lod. . . , The law written in the 
heart is the people of the Beloved ’ (i.«. the spiritual race has 
come from Ood, and is itself an immediate source of divine 
knowledg;e).i 

Not only does Valentinus accent the Christian 
Scriptures, but in liis scheme of redemption he 
makes room for Christian believers as the ‘ psy- 
cliicaF cla.s8, intermediate Ixdwecn the ‘pneumatic’ 
and the ‘ hylic.’ Earlier Gnosticism bad allowed 
only for the higher class, predestined to life, and 
the lower, in which all spiritual potentialities were 
lacking. In the Valentinian system the third class 
is also capable of salvation, altliough in an inferior 
degree. This estimate of the ‘psychic’ natures 
was not due, as the Fathers complain, to arrogance 
and exclusiveness, but to a genuine solicitude for 
the mass of ordinary Christians. But the Christian 
aflinities of the system are most clearly discernible 
in its central motive ; for its various speculations 
all converge in a doctrine of redemption, in which 
the chief j)lace is assigned to Jesns. The redemp¬ 
tion is conceived, in the first instance, as the de¬ 
liverance of the spiritual element from matter, but 
it was connecteu, at least in Valentinus’s own 
teaching, with a pure and lofty ethic. 

'The heart Is cleansed by the expulsion of every evil spirit; 

, . . nnd when the only jfood Father visits it, it is sancaifled, 
and ulrams with liuht; and he who possesses such a heart is so 
blessi-d that “ he shall see God.” ’ 

It would be too much to say that with Valentinus 
Gnosticism joined bands with Christianity, but we 
may fairly credit him with a sincere endeavour to 
mediate between tlie two forms of teaching. He 
sought, on the one hand, to bring Gnosticism into 
closer sympathy with the Church and, on the 
other, to secure the Church’s recognition of the 
elements of truth in Gnosticism. 

The Valentinian system as described by the 
Fathers, whose evidence is consistent, in the main, 
with that of the Fragments, falls into two clearly 
marked divisions: (1) the events within the 
Bleroma, (‘2) the history of the creation and re¬ 
demption. One diflicnlty, however, which has 
often been considered as of paramount importance, 
meets us at the outset. According to Irenseus, 
the teon who stands at the head of the Pleroma 
has a female consort, while Hippolytus, who is 
here supported by the Fragments and the Exe 
Theod., speaks of one supreme principle who is the 

1 Frag., quoted In Olem. Strom, vi. 6. 
lb., in Strom. 11. 20. 
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source of all being. Iren»iis himself admits that 
on this point there was dill’erence of opinion among 
the Valentinian schools. The discrepancy is not, 
perhaps, so serious as might appear at first sight, 
especially when we remember that for Valentinus 
the ssouH tend to be little more than metaphysical 
abstractions. He api)rehend8 the supreme prin 
ciple as a unity, but as still containing within 
itself the possibility of distinction. This, indeed, 
is the presupposition of the whole system—that 
the original unity was capable from the first of a 
self-unfolding into tlio multiplicity of being. 

The supreme aion, whetlier coucoived as monad or as dyad, ii 
moved by an inner necessity of love to impart his fullness, and 
by a {jrocesH of emanation there arises the series of aeons which 
constitutes the Pleroma. Bythos and Sijje put forth Nous and 
Aletheia, from whom proceed the two pairs, Logoa-Zoe and 
Anthropos-Ecclosla. These four pairs, or ‘syzyjfies,’ make up 
the offdocul, which is complete in itself—a 1‘leroma within the 
Pleroina. The process of emanation is then continued by the 
two lower pairs of the of^doad. Ix^pos and Zoe project the five 
83 zy((ie8 of the docad : Bythios-Mixis, Ageratos-Henosis, Auto- 
phucs-Hedone, Akinetos-Syncrasis, Monogenes-Makaria. From 
Anthropos and Ecx^lesia pro(;eed the six syzygies of the dodecad : 
Paracletes-Pistis, Patrikos-Elpis, Metrikos - Agape, Aeinous- 
Synesis, Ekklesiastikos-Makariotes, Theletos-Sophia. When the 
Pleroma is thus constituted, it is enclosed within itself by Horos 
(the boundary), which, according to IrensBus, is also interposed 
between Bythos and Sige and the remaining aeons. The doctrine 
of the Pleroma is borrowed by Valentinus from older Gnosti¬ 
cism, but is modified in the li^ht of metaphysical principles. 
Absolute Being goes forth from itself in the aeons of the ogdoad, 
while in the deem! and dodecad the powers immanent in these 
higher aeons are drawn out and determined^ first on the onto¬ 
logical, then on the more active, aide. It will be noted that in 
these lower pairs the male is designated by an axljective, the 
female by a substantive—in keeping, apparently, with the 
Valentinian doctrine that the female contributes a vague sub¬ 
stance, on which the male imposes form. The harmony of the 
Pleroma is broken by the presumption of Sophia, the youngest 
»)on, who aspires, by one account, to comprehend the unknow¬ 
able Father, by another, to create like the Father In virtue of 
Irer sole activity. She produces an abortion, but, on the prayer 
of the other members of the Pleroma, two new seons, Christos 
and the Holy Spirit, are put forth by Nous and Aletheia, and 
separate Sophia from her formless offspring. It falls out of the 
Pleroma, but is sought out by Christos and the Spirit, who 
endow it with form and then return. As a thank-offering for 
the restored harmony the thirty aeons in fellowship put forth 
a new feon, Jesus. i 

The second part of the system is concerned with the events 
outside of the I’leroma, after the departure of Christos from 
the lower Sophia (called in Irenasus by the Aramaic equivalent 
‘ Achamoth ’), Bereft of her helper, she is afflicted by the four 
passions of fear, grief, perplexity, and supplication ; and Jesus, 
the common fruit of the Plerouia, is sent forth to be her consort 
and deliver her. Her passions are detached from her and be¬ 
come independent printhples—the fear changing Into psychic, 
the grief into hylic, the perplexity into demonic, substarico, 
while the supplication takes the form of a path of repentance. 
(A simpler type of the myth derives the four material elements 
from the passions of Sophia.) The psychic sphere is called, as 
in Baallides, the hebdomad, and is presided over by the Demi¬ 
urge, while below this sphere is the cosmos, and lowest of all 
the chaos of unformed matter. From the Demiurge proceed 
the souls of men, but he is controlled, unawares to himself, by 
hi.s mother Sophia, and os a result of this twofold influence 
certain souls are spiritual, others psychic, the rest belonging 
wliollv to the element of matter in which they are incarnateef. 
For the redemption of human souls Jesus is produced by the 
immediate power of Sophia, and is born of Mary, It was 
assumed by all Valentinian schools that his body was non¬ 
material, and Valentinus compares it, in one of the extant 
Fraginents, to water conveyed ny a canal. As to the nature of 
hi.s body, however, there was a divergence of view's which led, 
as will presently be noted, to important consequences. The 
redemption accomplished by Jesus extends to all souls that are 
not hopelessly estranged from the higher world, but the pneu¬ 
matic and psychic partake of It in different mode and measure. 
The former belong by their nature to the higher sphere, and 
re<}uire nothing for their deliverance but the moulding influence 
of gnosis iinp.arted by Jesus. Their goal is an ascent into the 
Pleroma, where they are finally mated with angelic beings. 
Psychic souls attain to salvation by faith and good works, oy 
which, with the aid of Jesus, they make up for their inherent 
deficiency; and the sphere to which they are raised Is the 
heaven of the fallen Sophia. In each of the three worlds, there¬ 
fore (the Pleroma, the lower heaven, the cosmos), a deliverance 
is necessary, and is effected in each case by a different redeemer. 


1 A variant account in Iren. i. xi. 1 (apparently supported by 
the Exc. Theod.) makes Sophia herself fall from the Pleroma, 
and give birth to Christos, along with a kind of shadow. 
Christes separates himself from hia mother and returns to the 
Pleroma, and Sophia, left with the shadow, produces another 
non, the Demiurge. 


Sophia is saved by Christo.s, her offspring by Jesus, the fruit of 
the Pleroma, while Jesus, the son of Mary, redeems the souls of 
men. It may be inferred from several indications in the Exc. 
Theod. and the earlier account of Hippolytus that the three 
Saviours were sometimes conceived as aspects of a single re¬ 
deeming power, and this may have been the original teaching 
of Valentinus. 

From this brief survey of the system it is evident 
that Valentinus conserves, and even accentuates, 
the mythological traits of older Gnosticism, while 
seeking, as far as possible, to rationalize them. 
Instead of unmeaning names, the a3ons bear desig¬ 
nations which imply intellectual or religious 
qualities. The several stages of the history are 
determined not by a.stral conceptions hut by a 
speculative scheme, carefully thought out, though 
in many respects obscure. Valentinus, moreover, 
has made a deliberate attempt to overcome the 
dualism implicit in all Gnostic thought. The 
cause of Sophia’s fall, and of the consequent ori^n 
of evil, is not so much a sin as a presumption, due 
to an impulse in itself good. Her fall takes place 
within the Pleroma, where she continues to abide. 
The Pleroma no longer stands in sharp opposition 
to the lower world but is linked ^ witn it and 
is the ground of its existence. The Demiurge, 
though an inferior power, is imperfect rather than 
evil, and his work is capable of being transformed 
into something higher. The worlds without the 
Pleroma are copies of it on a lower plane, and at 
each descending stage its liistory is repeated. One 
of the most signihcant of the changes due to 
Valentinus is the addition of Horos to the Gnostic 
cosmogony. For the Oriental conception of two 
opposite realms of being he substitutes the Greek 
one of a limit, preserving all existences in their 
due place and oraer. To a Greek instinct we may 
likewise assign the pervading thought that the 
divine activity, at eacn stage of the cosmic process, 
impresses form on formless substance. But with 
all his ed'ort Valentinus does not succeed in resolv¬ 
ing the dualism which lay at the foundation of 
Gnostic theory. It is tacitly assumed tliat from 
the beginning there existed along with (jod a 
world of alien matter or not-being. This is capable, 
in varying degrees, of being moulded by the divine 
Artist, but in the end there is a residuum with 
which He can do notliing. The world of utter 
chaos is left over to the demons ; the ‘material’ 
souls can look for no participation in the Re¬ 
deemer’s gift. 

4. Underlying purpose of the system. —Valen¬ 
tinus is at once a philosopher and a religious 
teacher, and from this double point of view we 
must consider the underlying purpose of his 
system 

(1) On the one hand, he seeks to bring the 
abstract and inaccessible God into relation to the 
actual world. The Pleroma is the first outgoing 
of God from Himself, the manifestation of the 
Absolute in a sphere of being which is still, in 
some sense, one with Him. This process of self¬ 
unfolding is continued on an ever-descending scale 
until at last the divine principle is merged in the 
depths of matter. A hymn of Valentinus, pre¬ 
served by Hippolytus, gives vivid expression to 
this nonnative idea. 

‘ I behold all things suspended by spirit; I perceive all things 
orne on by spirit—flesh suspended from soul, soul upheld by 
air, air suspended from aether, and fruits produced from Bythos, 
and the child born from tbe womb.’ 

Matter, it is here implied, is linked with the 
cosmos, the cosmos with the lower heaven, this 
with the Pleroma, and this again with Bythos, 
from which absolute source all beint^ has its birth. 
In another striking passage^ Valentinus compares 
the world to an imperfect image of God, which is 
Tiscribed, however, with the name of Him whom 
t represents so as to authenticate it: 

1 Quoted In Strorn. Iv. 13. 
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* The form is not exactly to the life, but the name supplies 
what is wanting in the effigy ; the invisibility of God co-operates 
with that which has been fashioned.’ 

Thus the whole universe is conceived as an infinite 
gradation of being, instinct, though ever more 
Faintly, with the power which has called it forth. 
Valentinus, in other words, is struggling with the 
idea which had hovered before the minds of Greek 
thinkers ever since the days of Plato, and which 
finally received its classical form in Plotinus. His 
thought is disguised and hampered by the Gnostic 
imagery in which he clothes it, but from the philo¬ 
sophical point of view he may be classed as one of 
the chief precursors of Neo-Platonism. 

(2) The philosophical interest is, however, sub¬ 
ordinate. Valentinus was primarily a theologian, 
and it was in the efl’ort to solve religious problems 
that he was led to the speculations on which he 
bases his system. The controversial writers, who 
are intent on exposing the absurdities of the 
heretical teaching, are chiefly occupied with these 
strange speculations ; but they are far less promin¬ 
ent in the surviving utterances of the Valentinians 
themselves. The Fragments and the Exc. Thcod. 
only touch on them incidentally. Heracleon, in 
the extracts from his commentaries which we 
possess, makes hardly any reference to the Pleroma, 
and the questions which he discusses are intrinsi¬ 
cally as much Christian as Gnostic. His sugges¬ 
tions are considered seriously and sometimes 
accepted by Clement and Origen. The Valentinian 
theology, like that of the Church, has its centre in 
the problem of redemption, but this is approached 
from the metaphysical, instead of the ethical or 
mystical, side. Redemption, as understood by the 
(jiiostic thinkers, is the deliverance of spirit from 
the material element in which it has become 
entangled. How is this fall of spirit out of its 
native sphere to be explained? No answer is 
possible except that some disaster has taken place 
in the spiritual woi Id, and the Gnostic sets himself 
to discover its nature and origin. Not only so, 
but he is required to show how the primal error 
has been corrected. There can be no redemption 
for men on earth unless we have the assurance 
that order has been re-established in the upper 
world ; the restoration, like the fall, must begin 
from above. Valentinus, therefore, sets out from 
the doctrine of the Pleroma, and the redemption 
achieved in heavenly places after Sophia, by her 
error, had destroyed the original harmony. But 
these speculations form only the background of 
the system. They supply a prologue in heaven, 
which is not to be mistaken for the real drama, 
although it provides the key by which it must 
be interpreted. Valentinus, like the orthodox 
teachers, is occupied all along with the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus, and differs from them 
chiefly in his endeavour to correlate it with a uni¬ 
versal redemption. This involves him, however, 
in further diherences, which affect his whole re¬ 
ligious attitude. In spite of his desire to construe 
the universe as the liarmonious unfolding of a 
single principle of being, he is compelled, like 
other Gnostic thinkers, to fall back on an ultimate 
dualism. The fall of spirit cannot be metaphysi¬ 
cally explained unless it is assumed that from the 
beginning there existed something alien to God. 
This duality reveals itself in the world of men 
as well as in the cosmos generally. Souls differ 
from one another in kind, and are not capable of 
the same redemption. Valentinus makes a genuine 
effort to break through the exclusiveness to which 
all previous Gnostics had stood committed. At 
the risk of inconsistency he recognizes the inter¬ 
mediate class of ‘ psychical ’ men, and it is one of 
the chief objects of his system to find a place for 
them within the scope of the redeeming process. 


But in the end he is driven back on the traditional 
Gnostic doctrine that only the spiritual can be 
truly saved, and that their salvation is nothing 
else than the inherent prerogative of their nature. 

* Ye are originally immortal, and children of eternal life, and 
ye would have death distributed to you, that ye might spend 
and lavish it, and that death may die in you and by you ; for 
when ye dissolve the world, and are not yourselves dissolved, 
ye have dominion over creation and all corruption.’! 

In this remarkable saying Valentinus appears to 
hint at a lofty doctrine of the obligation resting 
on ‘ spiritual ’ men in virtue of their privilege. 
They are placed in this world of death, or have 
voluntarily entered it, in order that they may co¬ 
operate witii the higher powers, and that through 
them the dominion of death may at hist lie utterly 
destroyed. In the light of such a saying it is im¬ 
possible to doubt the noble religious tem[)er of the 
great Gnostic. The very doctrine which in other 
leaders of the movement had served to foster a 
spirit of egoism and of contempt for the inferior 
mass of men is transformed by him into a supreme 
motive for human service. Yet the conception of 
one class of men who are marked out as essentially 
dillerent from others is none the less made promin¬ 
ent. These higher natures alone are destined to 
a true redemption, and for them the work of a 
redeemer is hardly necessary. Like others they 
acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour, but what 
they receive from him is little more than the ap¬ 
prehension of their own native excellence as the 
children of light. It is this failure on the part of 
its noblest representative to reconcile the Gnostic 
teaching with Christian ideas that stamps it most 
unmistakably as alien, in its fundamental char¬ 
acter, to the gospel. 

5. Subsequent history of Valentinianism.—The 

history of Valentinianism after the founder’s death 
is very imperfectly known to us, but there is 
evidence that the sect extended itself rapidly, and 
found adherents in Italy, Gaul, N. Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. Tertullian describes it as 
in his time ‘ frequentissimum plane haereticorum 
collegium.’ According to Hippolytus, it came to 
be divided at an early date into two schools—the 
Eastern, or Anatolic, and the Western, or Italic— 
and the fact of this division is confirmed by the 
Exc. Thcod.y which purport to give the doctrines 
of ‘the so-called Eastern Valentinianism.’ The 
schism, we are told, was brought about by a diller- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the earthly 
body of Jesus. The Easterns maintained that he 
assumed a pneumatic body, while the Westerns 
taught that his body was psychical, the Spirit 
descending on him at his baptism in the likeness 
of a dove. Both of these views are represented in 
the Exc. Thcod. ^ and from this it has been inferred 
that the division cannot have been so sharp as 
Hippolytus affirms, or that it must have followed 
some other line of cleavage. Clement, however, 
may have made his extracts from several writers, 
belonging to dillerent schools, or Theodotus him¬ 
self may have quoted from other Valentinians, 
with whom he was not in full agreement. Why 
the di.spute should have turned on an issue that 
appears so secondary and artificial it is difficult to 
say. It may be that the Christological controversy 
which was to rend the Church a century later was 
anticipated in some fashion by the Gnostic thinkers. 
More probably the question as to the nature of 
the Redeemer’^s body served merely to focus some 
radical dill'erence of view as to the scope and 
purpose of the redemption itself. At all events, it 
IS significant that the sect was divided on a matter 
that concerned not the speculative construction, 
but the doctrine of the I’erson of Christ. We 
have here a strong confirmation of the view that 
Valentinianism was much more closely allied to 
! Strom. Iv. 18. 
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cuver the nature and order of the a'uns and the 
mode by wliieh the world has come into bein,L,^ 
'rhe Valentiniaii tiieory of redemption isconneetrd 
by Marcus with the iueas of contemporary ma^nc 
iiLi astrolo^^y. He formed a sect which seems 
to have stood quite outside of the Cliurch, with 
institutions of its own and B))ecial baptismal rites, 
accompanied by exorcisms. From mcU a develop¬ 
ment os that of Marcus it was manifest that the 


orthodox Cinislianity than the na-ords of the 
Fatliers might lead us tosnpjtose. I his concluMon 
is further borne out by th( extant wrilmgs of the 
two leaders of the school wlm were next in inilu- 
ence to Valentinus himself, and l>oth of whom 
appear to havt; been his personal disciples 
Ptolemauis and Heraclcon. 

{a) Ptokmiens. — In his system as a whole 

are detail tltlie of ti,; ...aster a..d bis ...ore e..lif:btone<l .lisciplea it 

a'()n()lo''’v and tlHJii'dit of tlie leo.is aa iierso.ial waacapable of serving a penuiiie |>liilosopliical ond 
beings,"^not merely as modes and aspects of the religious interest. But it 

divine nature. In his doctrine of redemption he artificial process from the crude speculations of 
(iiMnc iiauiic. u.^ primitive Gnosticism, and reverted in course of 


laid peculiar emjihasis on the relation of the work 
of clirist to that of the Demiurge. But hesifles 
the notices in the Fathers we po.s.sess the Letter of 
Ftolenneus to Flora—the one aociiment of‘2nd cent, 
gnosis which has come down to us comnlete. In 
writing to a Christian of whom lie hoped to make 
a convert, Ftolenneus would no doubt present his 
views with studied moderation, hut Ids Letter, 
however we regard it, must he taken as an 
authentic statement of Valentiniaii doctrine. It 
deals with the specilic question of the valiflity of 
the Law, and distinguishes (1) a Law given by 
God Himself, (2) a Law proceeding from Mose.s, 
(3) a Law appended by the elders to this Mosaic 
code. In the Law given by God three elements 
are likewise distinguished : (1) spiritual precejits, 
which arc of permanent value ami were endorsed 
by Jesus ; (2) commandments, winch were only 
for a tifiie and were abrogated by Jesus ; (3) ordin¬ 
ances that must bo intcrpretiMl in a typical 
or syn)I)(>lie sense. The teaching’ of Jesus is 
accepted throughout as the one criterion of truth. 


But it had been evolved by an 
1 the 
and 

time to the earlier type. 

For several centuri<‘s (Jnostie sects continued to 
arise which called themsfdves Valentinian, and 
which pre.served the language and occasionally 
.some of the ideas of Valentinus. The 
Sophia and the other Coptic writings may on this 
ground be assigned to the Valentinian school, 
although tlieir connexion with it is otherwise 
remote"? hear of Valentinians in Italy about 

A.D, .%0, ami in Sjuiin at the end of the 4th century. 
But tliese late survivals Ixdong to the genera) 
lii,story of the decline of Gnosticism, and the 
true Valentinian movement had exliausted itself 
within two or three generations of the founder’s 
death. 

biTKRATCKK.— The subjpi't of Valentiniariism is discussed in 
aJI the general works heuriotf on (Oiostit iHtii ('/ f.). The Frarj- 
vi^n(8 of Valentinus were first cu.llecttd in J. F. Grabe, 
Spit'ileqium SS Patrunx^, 2 vols., Oxford, 1714, which is still 
valn.ahle. They are reproduced, with cornim-ntary, in A. Hil- 
genWd, KeUi'rtifiich. des Urchri.'itt>n(uin8, lieipziK-. iaS4, in 
wfnVh the patristic accounts of the system are also fully dis¬ 
cussed. One of Llie ablest of inoiicru accounts of Valentinianism 


Ftolenneus betrays his Gnostic prcsupjiositions by js that of E. de Faye, (inosd'iwa et gnosticisme, Paris, JflJS, 
identi/yi„g the God o/ (be Onv „;i,l, (be "..ukh, o. . d... 

whom he conceives a.s an infonor and imper/ect (j/Heinrici Die Vnlen(tnianK^chH;noi<i><unddie heiliafSchri/t, 


dupe 

Valentinus,' in b'luith's 


God, just rather than ab.'solntely gmod. But tlie 
Letter is evidence that the Vnlt'nf inians not only 

were intores(ed in CbrisMan proble.n.s but al.s< ^ /rom th< Mss. i 

could di.scus.s them witii a sober ami (witical judg ScoTT, 

merit which we too often inis.s in the ortiiodox 


G, Heinrk'i, Die I 

Herlin, ls71, and R. A. I.ipsins, art. 

DCIi w. ]U7(ifT., are still indisponsat.le. The most useful work 
on later V^alentinianisni is A. E. Brooke, 7'/ie Fragments 

. 181/1 


theologians. 

(b) Ileracleof). — The name of Heracleon is 
attached by PJpiphaniiis to a fantastic mytho¬ 
logical system, but thi.s account of Jiis teaching 
may confidently be set aside, in view of the con¬ 
siderable fragments wliich have been //reserved 
from his own commentaries. It may be gathered 
from these that he acce/zted the Valentinian con- 
etruction, but that he emjdoyed it chiefly as a 
background for understanding the redemptive 
work of Jesus. Like Valentinus, be recognizes 
three clas.ses of men, and makes the .salvation of 
the ‘ 8/)iritual ’ consist in an inner enlightenment by 
means of gnosis. He anpears to concede, liowever, 
that even the spiritual natures are capable of a 
fall. Ho holds, too, that after being saved them- I 
selves they must re-enter the world and help to 
redeem the ‘ psycliic.’ In his conce/>tion of tlie 
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VALIDITY. —I. Introductory. — The notion of 

validity (from Lat. validdn.'r, validus, valere, ‘ to 
he strong’) is Iarg<dy omph/yed in modern jiost- 
Kantian thought, and receives a wide and various 
a|»|)lication. A comprehensive di.scus.sion of the 
notion is a desideratiiin, and would form a useful 
introduction to the philosophical and scientiiic 
/lisciplines, including philosopliy of religion. In 
treat ing of it one must reckon with the fact that 
validity is a ‘nebulous phrase’^ in philosophical 
u.sage, .so that it is dilhcuifc to invest it with a clear 
and unambiguous meaning. The terms wdth which 
appears to bo most frequently associated, with 
whicli imleed it i.s often identified, are those of 


W O Ghr sf 1. nH , truth and value. Thus the validity of a judgment 

^ strongly docetic i,a.s been de.scribed as its correcLd valued the 


position 

(c) If Ptoleimeus and Heracleon stand 

for a Valentinianism which had much in common 
with orthodox Christianity, a dUIerent tendency is 
represented by Marcus, who nourished about the 
same time. Tor the doctrines of Marcus we have 
practically no other source than Irenauis, whose 
account of their superstitious and immoral char¬ 
acter is j/erhaps coloured by jirejudice. None 
the less it is evident that Marcus developed the 
ideas of Valentinus in a one-sided fashion and 
thereby distorted them. The characteristic feature 
of his system is number - symbolism. FVorn the 
numerical values of divine names he seeks to dis- 


las been de.scribed as its corrected value,^ tlie 
validity of an argumentation or inference its truth- 
producing virtue,* or—as it might otherwise be 
expre.s.Med—its trutli-eonveying capacity. Lotze’s 
valuable and suggestive treatment of tlie term^ 
has done much to fix its use in philosophy; and it 
seom.s to the present writer tliat an examination 
of Lotze’s discussion will serve to bring out the 
general nature and scope of validity. An ex¬ 
amination, further, of the distinction between 

^ F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality"^, London, 1897, 
p. 376. 

2 I.. T. Ilobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1896, 
p. 480. 

3 DPhPii. 748. 

4 Logic"^, Eng. ^-r., 2 vola., Oxford, 1888. 
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origin and validity will illustrate the application 
of the notion. 

2. The datum of thoug’ht.—With Lotze the 
discussion of validity belongs to the doctrine of 
thought, and the problem of validity arises first in 
connexion with the ideas or rudimentary concepts 
composing the material with which thought sets 
out upon its work of reflexion. The first operation 
of thought is to convert impressions (its ultimate 
antecedents) into ideas or meanings, so as to 
prepare ‘logical building-stones’^ for its subse¬ 
quent structures. As a result of this operation 
each impression receives a certain objectivity or 
validity. 

Thus ‘ green ’ or ‘red,'«.g., remains an object for conscious¬ 
ness as such after the cessation of the external stimulus which 
produ(5e8 the impression. We no longer present it to ourselves 
‘ as a condition which we undergo, but as a something which 
has its being and its meaning in itself, and which continues to 
be what it is and to mean what it means whether we are 
conscious of it or not.'^ 


Moreover, its validity or objectivity of meaning 
for ourselves is confirmed and tested in the ex¬ 
perience of others.* But the validity or objectivity 
of an idea, meaning, or thought-content is not 
validity or objectivity in the sense of some kind of 
real existence independent of thought. Logical 
objectification, which converts subjective impres¬ 
sions into objective ideas, cannot give external 
reality, or reality beyond thought; so that no 
question of ontological as distinguished from logical 
validity is here raised. Indeed it is matter of 
indilference whether certain parts of the world of 
thought indicate something ‘ which has besides an 
indei)cndent reality outside the thinking minds, or 
whether all that it contains exists only in the 
thoughts of those who think it, hut with equal 
validity for tliem all.’^ 

In his discussion of the Platonic world of ideas® 
Lotze oilers a sharper representation of the nature 
of validity, describing it as an ultimate and un- 
derivahle conception designative of reality apart 
from existence and occurrence. The reality of an 
idea or thought-content is similar to that which 
belongs to truths and laws ; and, though wholly 
unlike the reality belonging to things or events, it 
is a form of reality which the mind cannot hut 
acknowledge. 


‘ We all feel certain in the moment in which we think any 
truth, that we have not created it for the first time but merely 
recognized it; it was valid before we thought about it and will 
continue so without regard to any existence of whatsoever 
kind, of things or of U8.’» 


The idea or thought-content is thus essentially 
eternal or timeless, being independent of its mani¬ 
festations in the reality of existence or of its 
realization in the reality of thought (as occurrence 
or event). So Plato taught. It is true that Plato 
ascribes existence to the ideas or universal notions, 
but it is Lotze’s contention that he does not thereby 
seek to hypostatize their eternal validity into an 
existence at all resembling the existence of things 
or events. Here the traditional interpretation of 
the Platonic doctrine is afTirraed to he on wrong 
lines.'^ Plato’s supercelestial world of ideas, with¬ 
out local habitation, and composed of pure intelli¬ 
gence, has no sort of affinity with what we 
ordinarily call the real world (and Plato may he 
said to indicate this in the very sublimity of the 
language in which he describes its wondrous land¬ 
scape).® But the traditional interpretation, though 
false, is not without excuse. For in the Greek 
tongue there was no technical equivalent for 
validity or reality not inclusive of existence, and 
it was impossible for Plato to predicate reality of 

1 1 18 2 i. 14 ; cf. li. 208. * i. 8. 

4i. 16. 6 ii. 200-222. « ii. 212. 

7 But see J. Royce, The World and the Individual (Gifford 

//gefures), 2 vols., New York, 1901, 1. 227. ~ , - 

8 Of. A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God tn the ijtght of 
Recent Philosophy'^ (Gifford Lectures), Oxford, 1920, p. 340. 
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tlie ideas without at tie h*, time substantiatin'^ 
them, or subsuming (In n) u dor the general de¬ 
nomination of suhstanee, *,'xi Ceriee, or i t nl being 
{t 6 di', oiiala). Even Arislotb was forced to lUtri- 
buto to the ideas a .sceondnry sort of existence 
{SevT^pa ovala). Eroni all '' idch it should ajipeai 
that validity may he rt erded with Lotze as 
the designation in niodcu j»hilosophy of reality 
apart from actual oxisten yet predicahle of the 
existent. 

The doctrine of vaTn y, as we may have 
gathered, grows in tlieoe ^c of Lotze’s discussions, 
and attaches in its dev( pod form to the product 
of thought, hut our rdiie interest in it under this 
head is in relati >n loti datura of thought, or the 
object of thoug it .as s h ; and tlie question may 
now be asked. Can v < accept the test by whicn 
Lotze would recogni/e the validity of the idea 
or thouglit-content—tlie test or mark, as already 
noted, of being a self identical object for all con¬ 
sciousness? The sameness of the presentation of 
the idea is declared to ho the sufficient criterion of 
its validity. This is, at any rate, the consistent 
Lotzean doctrine, and it goes hand in hand with 
the notion tliat thought is equipped at the outset 
of its reflective task with a systematic body of 
ideas or concepts. But, just as this notion is 
vigorously assailed in recent logical theory, so 
also is the aforesaid criterion of validity. Validity 
belongs to nn idea, it is urged, not because it is 
an identical object or content of thought for all 
consciousness (any subjective construction like the 
‘chiimera’ or the ‘centaur’ miglit he made to 
acquire validity according to the laitzean measure 
of it), hut because it is a determining factor in 
controlling or directing tlie movement of experi¬ 
ence. ‘Validity always refers to rightfulness or 
adeq^uacy of performance in an asserting of con¬ 
nection—not to the meaning as detached and 
(;ontemplated.’^ Or, as it is otherwise put, the 
meaning or idea as sucli possesses its validity in 
its ‘ dynamic ’ and not its ‘ static ’ reference. 

3. the process of thought. —The problem of 
validity is here concerned with the relation of 
thought as a logical process or activity to thought 
as a product or issue. The distinction involved is 
depicted by Lotze, in a well-known metaphor, as 
the distinction between the winding ascent and 
the clear firoHjicct.^ According to JiOtze, the 
thinking act or process is essentially subjective, 
and the formed product essentially objective. 
This he illustrates, on the one hand, from the 
variety of the jiatlis leading to the summit and, on 
the other, from the sameness of the scene wdiich 
eventually unfolds itself before the eyes of the 
wayfarers. But is it a purely formal or sub¬ 
jective validity that belongs to logical forms and 
laws? A purely formal validity, implying no kind 
of relation between the logical activity and real 
existences and events is—as we may w^ell agree — 
inconceivable. No single logical opeiation could 
he carried through, even as a mere subjective 
process of thought, ‘unless the object ujion which 
it is exercised contained in itself some character¬ 
istic which invited or at least allowed it.’* As the 
tool must fit the hand, so it must also fit the 
tiling.^ The forms and laws of thought cannot be 
‘ mere singularities of our mental organisation,’ 
hut must exhibit ‘a constant and regular adapta¬ 
tion to reality.’® Or—to recur to the former 
metaphor—just as the ascent and the summit are 
comprised within the same geographical territory 
as tlie landscape which opens at length to the 
traveller’s gaze, so there must he some sort of 
relationship between the logical operation and 

1 J. Dewey, in Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903, 
p. 76 ; see also footnote, p. 76. 

2 li. 279. 8 ii. 253. * 1 8. « i. 9. 
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Avliat takes place in the object-riiatter ^—unless the 
sceptical contention holds that, for au<jht we know, 
the process of thon^dit may not mediate a vali< 
knowled^n? of reality at all. 

But, while the subjective processes of thou^di 
are rnoie than merely formal, they are not to b< 
re^i^avded as constitutive of the valid world. In 
formin.L^ conceptions, in classilication, in jiidj^nnen 
and infei('nc(', we do not go through processes 
which take pla(;e in things. 

‘The world of valid truth does not' In Lotze’s view of ii 
‘ undvTK'o a series of contortions and evolutions, paralleling ii 
any way the successive steps and missteps, the siicccssion ol 
tentative trials, withdraw'als, and retracings, w'hich mark the 
course of our own ttiinking.’^ 

The activity of the various logical processes is 
not of a constitutive but of a striidly interrnediat 
and instrumental value. The winding path is 
only a means to the attainment of (he prospect, 
and must be left behind ; the scaflblding*—to cite 
another well-known illnstration — is only a means 
to the construction of the building, and must he 
taken down to allow the full view of the result. 
In eacli case, however, it is a necessary and in- 
disiansable means, 'riiis illustrates Lotze’s con¬ 
tention that, des])ite the subjectivity of the 
thinking process, its results may still b(^ olgectively 
valid. Although the t)rincii)[e of reality is not 
discoverable in the process, it may still be present 
in the product. How this may he Lotze is hard 
put to it to show ; but that it is so, that sub¬ 
jectivity does not necessarily imply invalidity, is 
one of his ‘most invincible convictions.’* 

The dilbculties that beset l.otze in his endeavour 
to interpose between the scepticism that could not 
admit the validity of tliought for reality and the 
idealism that in making tliought determine reality 
seemed to tind an ultimate identity hetw'een them 
w^en^ largely due to the externalism of his repre¬ 
sentation of the relation between the thought- 
process and the thought-product; and one sym¬ 
pathizes with the plea of the ‘genetic lo^ic’ that 
the activity and the content of thought should be 
viewed more hi.storically, from the standpoint of 
their generating conditions in the movement and 
readiustmerit of experience. ‘ It is no mere 
accident of language tiiat “ building” has a double 
sense—meaning at once the process and the finished 
product.’® The product of thought is simply tlie 
rocess carried on to its completion. There can 
e no possible divorce or separation between the 
formal and tlie material m thought. In the 
activity of thought we are not cast loose from 
dependence upon material conditions and circum¬ 
stances. It is only when thinking is improperly 
re^nirded as a merely formal activity, having 
viilidity or meaning in abstraction from tlie actual 
content of experience, that the general problem 
arises of the validity of the thinking process. 

4. The product of thought. —What now of the 
validity of the ideas which result from the reflec¬ 
tive process, after the work of thought has been 
done upon them, and they have been iiarmonized 
and made colierent wdth the rest of experience? 
That it is a real validity w'e do not doubt, though 
Lotze’s test of it—namely, sameness of presenta¬ 
tion for all consciousness—remains unconvincing. 
But is it a real validity in more than a logical 
sense? Is it ontologically or metaphysically real ? 
It must be freely admitted that on Lotzean prin¬ 
ciples tlie final product of thought belongs still to 
the sphere of ideas and falls short of the reality of 
existence. If the reality of existence is not found 
in the logical forms of the concept, judgment, or 
1 ii. 280. 

3 Dewey, p. 77 ; Lotze, ii. 262-282, also ii. 283. 

»1. 9. 

* H. Jones, Thfi Philosophy oj Lotze, Glasgow, 1896, p. 80. 

® Dewey, p. 79. 


inference, no more is it to be found in the logical 
thoughts themselves. 

Lotze’s failure to bridge the gulf between the 
world of orgaiiizetl ideas and the reality of exist¬ 
ence, so that ‘ no shade that w^ariders in that realm 
wdiich is vali<l without existing, can take upon 
itself the body of actuality, and he,’’ may be 
chiefly traced again to the externali.sm involved 
in his initial assumptions. For, in diseovering 
the sole material for thought ill the inner w'orld 
of ideas, he makes a separation in the very begin¬ 
ning between thought and real existence. Thus 
it is the externalistic relation, not of the jirocess 
of thought to the product, hut of the datum of 
thought to reality, that is now in question. On 
Lotzean principle.s the realm of thought is, as 
it were, an inviolate continent that reality cannot 
invade, only surging and breaking upon its coast. 
Or, rather, reality is the inviolate continent, and 
thought is the surging sea. Accordingly, in the 
end thought must still be confined in its operations 
to the inner w'orld of ideas, and the ideal remain 
separated from the real — although, as already 
noticed, Lotze himself clung resolutely, even in 
face of the principles of his logic, to his belief in 
the ontological reference in the subjective idea. 
But it is leH to other faculties than thought—to 
perception, experience, intuition, feeling—to be 
the means of enal)ling the mind to establish con¬ 
tact wdth reality and attain objective truth. 

From the ‘genetic’ standpoint in logic it is 
maintained that this twofold objective reference, 
in the beginning and the end of the work of 
reflexion, should he interpreted historically, ‘as 
indicating a particular yilace of generation and a 
particular jilace of fulfilment in the drama of 
evolving experience.’^ Again, from a standiioint 
of metaphysical idealism according to which the 
relation octween thought and reality is organically 
conceived it is maintained that reality must be 
present in the beginning of the thinking process 
if it is to be readied at the end, and rnu.st co¬ 
operate wdth the activities of thought in the pro- 
luction of results.® 

5 . Origin and validity.—(a) Introductory. —A 
:;onsideration of the (juestion of origin and validity 
should throw further light upon the notion of 
validity. From the revolutionary standpoint of 
pragmatism it may be a ‘musty old antithesis’* 
that is here involved, but the distinction between 
origin and validity is generally regarded as one of 
real importance in philosophy, and as worthy of 
fresh discussion in tlie liglit of the new emphasis 
upon development or evolutionary growth.® In 
the thought of D. G. Ritchie it was a distinction 
of cardinal significance, and it received a many- 
sided application at his hands.® R. R. Marett^ 
offers a statement of the distinction in application 
to ethical theory. But his statement ma^ readily 
be generalized ; when generalized, it might run 
thus; origin represents the point of view from 
which judgments are explained by reference to 
their historical development, validity is the point 
of view from which they are explained by reference 
to their present worth and significance. There 
appears to be fairly general agreement among 
recent wTiters that, while the dilference between 
.he two points of view is not to he glossed over, 
here is a danger of falsifying judgments in ab- 
itracting from conditions of origin and develop¬ 
ment. 

1 Jones, p. 280. 3 Dewey, p. 84. * Jones, p. 334. 

* F. O. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism‘s, London, 1912, 

?. 244. 

®Cf. J. B. Balllie, ‘Truth And History,' in Mind, new ser., 
■ii. 11898] 500-622. 

® See Philosophical Studies, ed. R. Latta, London, 1906, 
oasHim ; also Darwin and Hegel, London, 1893, Elssay 00 
‘Origin and Validity.’ 

7 In Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt, London, 1902, p. 224. 
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(6) In logic. — First consider the distinction be¬ 
tween origin and validity as applied to logic, 
taking logic as designative of the whole pliilo- 
Bophical di8cii)line which has to do with the 
question of validity in knowledge. Here tlie 
problem of origin and validity is that of the 
relation between psychology and logic in respect 
of the treatment of thought. A clear distinction 
between the two disciplines used to be drawn in 
this resnect. Psychology, it was said, describes 
the conditions under which thought originates as 
a psychical process; logic views thought apart 
from such conditions and in reference to the 
standard of truth and reality. In other words, 
psychology was hehl to be a purely descriptive 
science, and logic purely normative or regulative. 
To psychology fail questions of genesis and his¬ 
tory ; to logic questions of authority, worth, 
value. 


‘ IX)j?iG is not concerned with the manner in which the 
elements utilized by thoiijfht come into existence, but with 
their value, when they have somehow or other come into 
existence, for the carrying out of intellectual operations.’! 

But in the recent logical movement there is a 
strong tendency to supersede or dispose of this 
antithesis between origin and validity, or, as it is 
expressed less epistemologically, origin and value. 
It is said that iudgment, with conception and 
inference, de})ends for its signilicance, for the 
measure of its validity, upon the stage of organiza¬ 
tion in which it begins; and, accordingly, the 
appraisement of the claim to validity should not 
be made in abstraction from the actual conditions 
and circumstances of origination.^ Psychology 
should enter into logical evaluation. 


None the less 
essential position. 


phical logic ’ abides by its 
While acknowledging the im¬ 


portance of genetic and historical considerations, 
it still affirms with Lotzo that psychological 
analysis fails to reveal the comrdete significance 
of the operations of thought. The problem of 
validity or worth transcends the natural history 
of mental products. Indeed, as B. Bosanquet nuts 
it, natural selection is not at all interested in 
natural history, ‘ft is being equal to the whole 
situation’ {i.e. to the situation not of yesterday 
but of to-day) ‘ that is the criterion for logic as 
for morals.’* 

(c) In ethics and politics .—From the above it 
would appear that in logic there is no irreconcil¬ 
able difference between the ‘genetic’ and the 
‘philosophical’ theorists, between the standpoints 
of origin and of validity; and one is pre[)ared for 
a similar conclusion in ethics and politics. The 
tendency to dispose of the distinction between 
origin and validity certainly here exists, and again 
relfects the recent emphasis upon the genetic and 
historical. But, if the study of ethics and politics 
means only ‘translating the present into terms of 
the past,’^* then we need not be astonished at the 
prevalence in our time of ethical and political 
scepticism. To trace the ancient pedigree of an 
idea or institution is not, however, to explain it 
fully or really, much less to exnlain it away, and 
empty it of ail ideal meaning. The line of ethical 
development, e.g., may be traced from the lowest 
stage of customary morality to the recognition of 
the inherent goodness of the moral life,® without 
thereby necessarily affecting the question of the 
validity of the moral judgment. A pernicious 
custom or fantastic belief may be the antecedent 
and the partial cause of a nioral rule now rightly 
regarded as binding. Sociological fact spells in 

1 Lotze, i. 34 ; of. also i. 10, ii, 246 f., 251 ; also D. Q. Ritchie; 
Philosophical Studies, pp. 134-171. 

3 Cf. Dewey, pp. 14 f., 62 f. 

8 B. Bosanquet, Logic^, 2 vola., Oxford, 1911, ii. 273. 

8 Cf!f Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 2 vols. 

London, i906. 


)hilosopliy neither validity nor invalidity.' On 
he other liand, it may be contended from the .side 
>f philosophy tiiat but for the immanence of tlie 
deal in the*historical process there would be no 
‘thical and political, i.e. no sociological develop- 
uent at all. The evolution of society is only 
troperly interpreted in teleological as distinguished 
rom mechanical terms—in terms of the cis a frontc 
rather than the vis a tergo. Validity is to be put 
before origin, intuition before evolution. But, 
while this is said, we are not comnelled to re¬ 
cognize with the intuitionist or formalist in ethics, 
or with the ‘natural rights’ theorist in politics, 
the existence of any a norm independent of 

the life of .society. To recognize such a norm or 
tandard would indeed reduce to confusion the 
notion of moral or political personality. The 
categorical imperatives of intuitionism in ethics 
and of the theoiy of ‘natural rights’ in politics 
are not immediate self-evident data, but possess 
the mediate validity attaching to moral and 
political ideals which must be shown to be con¬ 
stitutive of ideal soidety.^ 

{d) Iyi religion. —d'he distinction between origin 
and validity should be maintained also in religion, 
if at the same time the effort should be made, as 
in logic, ethics, and politics, to reconcile the two 
starnlpoints. Recent, study in the history and 
psychology of religion has accentuated the tend¬ 
ency to neglect or confuse the distinction betw’een 
the origin and the validity of religious ideas. 
Religion is traced in its historical development 
from its beginnings in the animism or spiritism of 
tribal religion,* through the polytheism of national 
religion, to the monotheism of universal or spiritual 
religion ; and it is sometimes thought that the 
history of the evolution of religious belief is its 
sutrndent exi)lanation. Or, again, religion is in¬ 
vestigated in its psychological origin and stated 
in terms of human need, emotional, cognitive, 
practical; and, again, it is sometimes thought 
that the psychological genesis of the religious 
exjjerience is its suMicient explanation. But the 
question of validity is not superseded by the 
historical and psychological methods of study. 
Religion no more than morals or logic is to oe 
handed over to the historian or the imychologist. 
Their explanations are provisional, their inter¬ 
pretations but wmrking hypotheses. The last 
word on religion is not with the historian or 
psychologist as such, but w’ith the m(d,a[)hysical 
philo.sopher. And, even if the metaphysician can 
find no place for religion within the system of his 
thought, it does not follow that the idea of God 
is false and the religious consciousness an illusion. 

If we are truly to interpret the historical re¬ 
ligious development of mankind, must we not 
again postulate—as in the history of morahs—the 
immanence and directing activity of the ideal? 
And, if we are truly to interpret the nature of 
religious experience, must we not postulate a 
reality corresponding to the object of faith ? At 
every stage of religious culture the object of faith 
and worship is claimed to be trans-subjectively 
real. Inasmuch, however, as the reality of re¬ 
ligion transcends the mundane order of experience, 
this ontological claim is incapable of scientific 
proof. But the cognitive element implied in re¬ 
ligious faith should not on that account be ignored 
or its claim disallowed. Apart indeed from belief 
in the validity of the objective reference of religion 
the values of the religious experience can hardly 

1 See, further, on origin and validity in ethics, W. R. Sorley, 
Moral Valves and the Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), Cam 
bridge, 1918, pp. 64-72. 

2 Cf. R. Latta, in Ritchie, p. 41. 

8 For a pre animistic or non-anlmistlc theory of the origin of 
religion see R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, London 
1909. 
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be maintained. ‘Faith divorced from reality, like 
the flower severed from its roots in the earth, is 
doomed to wither and die.’ ^ 

Where the objective reference of reli^^ioiis faith 
is lield to be a reality and no illusion, it must still 
be allowed to the standpoint of ori^dn that it is 
impossible to make a ri^id separation between 
psycliolo^dcal fact and loedcal meaning. Just as 
in secular and scientific kmowledgo a judgment 
having the appearance of immediate certainty is 
often found to involve subjective experience, so a 


Development and Purpose, London, 1918; Carveth Read, The 
Metaphyucs of Nature^, do. 1908; F. H. Bradley, Essays ofi 
'Truth and Peality, Oxford, 1914 ; B. P. Bowne, Personalism, 
Boston and New Vork, 1908; F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism : 
Philosophical Essays^ London, 1912; R. R. Marett, Psycho¬ 
logy and Folk-Lore, do. 1920; H. Hoffdlngr, La Pensie 
humaine, Fr. tr., Paris, 1911. WiLLIAM FULTON. 


cal vi.sions of the medi<eval saint shape tliem.selvcs 
into direct and immediate revelations of the tran¬ 
scendent mysteries of Catholic dogma, we can 
hardly fail to detect the influence of the subjective 
or psychological factor in ex])ericncc, especially 
if we have followed the course of the dogmatic i 
development in Christendom.* A parallel might [ 
he cited in the claims of modern ‘spiritualism,’ 
wiiose communications from the dead — even 
granted that they liave a real foundation—are 
vsometinies quite obviously the product of a liberal 
Protestant eschatology. 

Yet, wlien all allowance is made for subjectivity 
in religious exj)erience, the consciousness of the 
Beyond—of the Beyond that is within—still re¬ 
mains, with the })robIem attaching to it of the 
validity of religious knowledge. While we have 
asserted that the ontological postulate implied 
in the religious consciousness i.s not scicntilically 
veriliahle, we do not thereby confess the invalidity 
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strength of Hinduism lies in its manysidedness, its 
powerof adapting itself to the various tendencies 
of human nature, both the good and the evil. 
Of this we have a conspicuous illustration in the 
numerous sects that arose in the course of the 
development of the Vai^nava form of this religion.^ 
Already in Saivisin (^.v.) the same desire to appeal 
to dillerent sides of human nature had been mani¬ 
fested in the various aspects in which the character 
of the god Siva had been presented—as the imper- 
I sonation of the dissolving processes of nature as well 
as of its eternal re])rodiictive power, as the tyjucal 
ascetic and as the learned sage. But this variety in 
the characters ascribed to the god does nob appear 
to have resulte<l in a corresponuing variety of sects 
.. ■ ■ ' In 


of the type that is seen in Vaisnavism (t/.v.). 
Vaisnavism, with its worship of a god wlio was 
believed to have manifested his sympathy with 
the world’s sndering by frequent descents upon 
the earth (avatar), the masses of the people found 
the elements of a religdon that seemed to bring 
Hod near to their faitn and love. The personal 
element in religious life began to have fuller play, 


or irrationality of the analogical mode of reasoning I‘‘^pd '"dth this the tendency to split into sub- 


which religious philosophy has perforce to adopt 
in common with scientific tlieory, hut of which it 
makes a more characteristic use. We must not 
here enter into a defence of the method of analogy 
in theistic argumentation, and in f)articular of the 
application todivin(3 reality of the anthropomorphic 


divisions or sects speedily revealed itself. Not- 
withsHinding its rigid conservatism in religion 
regarded as a social institution, the Hindu mind 
has always shown a marvellous receptivity of new 
doctrine, provided the new teacher fullils the 
Hindu idea of a religious leader and does not 


ideas of personality, punjose, and value, ft is a ■ place himself in antagonism to the social system 


merit, to our mind, of tlie personalistic trend in 
recent philosophical thought that it finds the only 
possible clue to the interpretation of God and 
divine things in the analogy of human experience 
at its best and highest. But we may he permitted 
to observe that in the modern theistic use of the 
analogia hominis, which is reflective and critical, 
only a general agreement and correspondence, and 
not an identity, is aflirmed between God and man 
in their personal aspects. Nor does it follow from 
the vindication of the analogical method in religious 
philosophy that any particular analogy is ulti¬ 
mately valid. Beyond the general logical or 
epistemological question, Is the method of analogy 
capable of conveying religdous truth?, lies the 
ontological inquiry. Does the method of analogy 
actually convey it in such and such a case? Thus 


. , case _ 

here, as in connexion with the process of thought _ _„ .. . 

in general, the problem of validity passes into the Svaini Niiriiyana, whose teaching was a protest 
wider problem of truth.* against the corruptions that ro^ among the Yalla- 


with which Ifindu life is l)ound up. Of thi.s type 
were Kamanuja (g.v.) and Madhva (q.v.) of S. 
India, and the founders of the two earliest sects 
of Vaij^navlsm, Vallahlia in Upper and Western 
India, and Chaitanya (q.v.) in Bengal. The 
teaching of the former two was based on distinc¬ 
tive philo.sophic views as to the ultimate problem 
of the relation of the Supreme Spirit to the human 
sjurit and to the material world ; the latter two, 
while also holding their OMm distinctive doctrines 
in regard to the philosophical question, made 
devotion to Kr^na and his worship the real centre 
of their systems. The sects foumied by these four 
teachers are the principal sects of Vaii^snavism. In 
addition to these many other minor sects came 
into existence sucli as the Kamanandls (q.v.), or 
Karmawats. Among the Vai;^nava sects are also 
included reforming movements such as that of 


See also artt. Analogy, Epistemology, Teleo¬ 
logy, Value. 

Literaturb.— References to the subject are to be found in 
general works on logic and metaphysics, also in works on the 
philosophies of science, history, and religion. The books of 
which the present writer has made the most use are cited in 
the footnotes. See also F. H. Bradley, The Principles of 
Logic, London, 1888 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logic^, do. 1894 ; F, C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, do. 
1912; J. M. Baldwin, Thoughts and 'Things; or, Genetic 
L'>gic,2 vol8.,do. 1906, 1908; C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 2 
vols., do. 1896 ; F. Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 
1S05; H. Sidgwick, Philosophy : its Scope and Relations, do. 

^ G. Galloway, The Principles of Religious Development, 
London, 1909, p. 267. 

3 Cf., on St. Teresa, O. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, p. 255. 

3 For a useful discuHsion of the principles of analogy, teleo- 
logy, and value in religion see Galloway, The Philosophy of 1 
Religion, pp. 384-860. I 


hhacharyans, while the theistic KahirpantliLs ( 47 .P.) 
and the Sikh sect founded by Nanak (q.v.) And a 
place in the same list. 

I. Life of Vallabha.—The Vallabhachfl,rya sect 
owe.s its foundation to Vallabha, who, together 
with his direct descendants who succeeded him in 
the headship of the community, was regarded os 
an incarnation of Kr^na or as embodying a portion 
of Krona’s essence. The story of Vallabha^s birth 
has come to us with many legendary accretions 
intended to enhance his authority as a reli^ous 
teacher and to increase the reverence of his 
followers. 

Vallabha was bom about a.d. 1479. He was the second son 
of aTailinga Br&hman named Lak^maya Bhatt, who along with 
his wife from Benares, where a violent dispute had taken 


1 See art. Sbots (Hindu). 
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place between Muhammadans and Saniiyfi,^f8. They fo\uid 
themselves in a wild spot called Ohamparaijya, and here the 
child was born. The legend narrates how a palace of gold 
sprang up on the lonely spot where the child was born, how the 
gods showered down flowers, and how divine music filled the 
air. The parents, trusting In the promise of Kj'pya that their 
child should be one of his incarnations, left their infant to the 

rotection of the god. On their return Journey, after peace 

ad been restored at Benares, they again passed through the 
place where they had deserted the helpless infant. They found 
the child alive and well, playing in the midst of a flame of 
sacrificial fire. They brought him to Benares and gave him the 
name of Vallabha. When the child reached the age of six or 
seven, he was placed under the tuition of Narayaija BhaU. 
The legend, which is written in Bfjhhai^ia, goes on to describe 
the rapidity of his apprehension, which enabled him in the 
course of four months to master the four Vedaa^ the six Nostras 
(schools of philosophy), and the eighteen PurdzLas. At the 
age of eleven he lost his father, and, bidding farewell to Gokul, 
a village on the left bank of the JumnSi, he started on a 
pilgrimage through India. At a certain town in the south of 
India he made a rich merchant of the place, named Damodardas, 
a convert to his doctrine. These two travelled thence to 
Vilayanagar, where the ancestors of Vallabha on his mother's 
side lived. At the court of Kr?ba DSva, the king of the place, 
Vallabha engaged in a religious disputation with the ^aivas. 
The king was so pleased that he bestowed on Vallabha rich 
presents of gold and silver, one portion of which he devoted 
to the manufacture of a handsome golden waist ornament for 
the image of the deity in a temple in the city, another to the 
discharge of debts Incurred by his father, retaining only a 
fourth for his own use. 

llis success in disputation led to his being elected by the 
Vai^qavos as their chief with the title of dchdrya. From this 
dates the rise of his great Influence. He continued his 
pilgrimage for nine years throughout difTeront parts of India, 
accomplishing a journey of over 12,000 miles. Returning to 
Brindaban, he is said to have been honoured by a visit from 
the god Kfsija in person, who enjoined him to introduce the 
worsliip of Bala Kf^ipa, the infant Kj-^pa, Kf^ija in his 
adolescence, which subsequently became widely diffused under 
t he name of Rudra Sampradaya. 

VallahhAcliarya ultimately settled at Benarea Among the 
works which he produced there during this residence or during 
earlier visits to the cltv was a commentary on the Bhdgavata- 
Purdna, During his lifetime Vallabhaoharya is said to have 
made 84 devoted proselytes to his doctrine. 

2 . The Maharaja Gosainji. — Vallabhacharya 
was succeeded in his qddij i.e. his position as 
dchdrya, by his son Vitlialnath, his eldest son 
having died soon after his /atlier. Thi-^ Vithalnatli, 
the second guru of the sect, proved an ahle 
successor. Like his father, he made long journeys, 
visiting the same places and in addition exteml- 
ing his travels to Dvarka, through Cutch, and to 
Malva and Mevar. Turning southwards, he came 
to Landharpur, the seat of tlio worship of Vithoha 
among the Marathas of the Deccan, He is said 
to have made 252 disciples. His proselytes came 
from many classes — llanias, Bhattias, Kiinhis, 
Sut/lrs, Lohfi.rs ; a few Brahmans and Musalmans 
were also among his adherents. All, though of 
various castes, enjoyed the privilege of eating 
together at the same table—a privilege that was 
,oon rescinded. 

Vithalnatli, who was known by the name 
Gosainji, took up his residence at Gokul, the 
birthplace of Kr^na, and was frequently designated 
Gokul Gosainji, a name adopted by his male 
descendants. After his death each of his seven 
sons established his own gadi. They dispersed 
themselves throughout India in order to dilfuse 
their doctrines. Each claimed to he an incarnation 
of Kr^iia and made numerous proselytes. 

The fourth son, Gokalnath, was the most cele¬ 
brated of these propagators of the new doctrine. 
He infused vitality into the tenets of the com¬ 
munity both by his teaching and by his writings, 
and his descendants have always claimed pre¬ 
eminence among the members of the sect. They 
keep themselves separate from the other com¬ 
munities, while these profess ec^ual veneration 
for all. It was probably about this period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Vi^halnath that those 
religious heads first acquired the title of Maharaja 
or Maharaja Gosainii. The descendants of these 
Maharajas now number probably over 70, of whom 
about ten have their seats in Bombay and one 


or two at each of the following places : Surat, 
Almiadabad, Nagar, Cutch, Porabaiular, Amreli', 
Jodpiir, Bundi, Koti. Only two or three of them 
have any knowledge of Sanskrit; the rest are 
grossly Ignorant and indulge in the worst forms 
of luxurious living. They endeavour to live up 
to the title which has been given them in respect 
of costly apparel and dainty viands. They aspire 
to the acquhsition of wealth and property, and, as 
their votaries are drawn very largely from the 
wealthier and more luxurious communities and 
are for tlie most part very scrupulous in the 
ohserva,nce of religious custom, and as the 
Maharajils, on the other hand, are not modest 
in their exactions, the opportunities of the latter 
for fulfilling their worldly amhitions are ample. 
At their various seats they y)ossesH temples with 
residences attached. There ihey celebrate daily 
their special worsliip in the prc'scnce of crowds of 
followers, men and women, and indulge in those 
licentious practice.s which have won for them, 
especially in later times, a .shameful notoriety. 

The process hy wliich this development was 
reached is jirofonndly instructive to the student 
of Indian religion and is in strict analogy with 
the history of many other religious and spiritual 
movements. 

3 . Hedonistic tenets.—The Vallahhacharyans 
have often been called the Epicureans of India, 
and the history of their cult can he traced through 
stages similar to those wliich marked the develop¬ 
ment of Epicurean morals. Epicurus started from 
a particular view of the constitution of the world. 
On it ho based his conception of the summuin 
bonum as drapa^la, freedom from anxiety and 
mental disturbance, but having no explicit associa¬ 
tion with grossness and sensuality of life. In the 
hands of his succes.sor 8 these features soon revealed 
themselves in the coarsest type of hedonism—a 
result which might have been anticipated from the 
hedonistic root of the founder’s teaching. As of 
Epicurus, so of Vallabha it may he said tliat there 
is no reason to believe that he held the doctrine 
or sanctioned the practice which by a natural 
process evolved themselves in the teaching of his 
successors. His life was not unlike those of the 
other founders of religious sects in his time. His 
personal activity was that of a teacher of religion. 
He made long pilgrimages and gathered, through 
the inlluence acquired by his life and teaching, 
devoted disciples. But his teaching contained the 
hedonistic root from which all subsequent evils 
were to spring, He too started from a specific 
conception of the relation of the Supreme Spirit 
to the finite spirit. His philosophical tenets have 
been traced back to the teaching of Vi^nu Svainl, 
a commentator on the texts of the Veda ; Vallabha 
taught that individual human spirits were like 
sparks from the Supreme Spirit and, though 
semirate, identical in essence with it. 

On this ho based hi.s view that asceticism 
was not the way by which man should lumimeiid 
lujiiself to God. He maintained tliat God was 
not to he worshipped hy fasting and self- 
mortification, that the individual soul was entitled 
to reverence as a portion of the Supreme Soul, 
and that the body which enshrined it should 
bo fostered and not subjected to the austerities 
enjoined in asccdic systems. The ‘way’ which 
he advocated was summed up in the name 
pushpi-rndrga. 

It has been already indicated that the Vallabha^ 
charya cult attached itself to Kr§na, avatar of 
Visnu, and especially to Krsna in his adolescence, 
Bala Krsna, whose amorous sports with the gopls, 
or cowlierde.sses, of Mathura, the modern Mattra, 
are the theme of the tenth hook of the BhdqavaUy 
Purdna, This hook was translated from Sanskrit 
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into Brjbha^a under the name of Prem^agar 
(‘Ocean of T.ove’). It was selected by Vallabha- 
charya as the foundation of his system. The 
original purpose of the book was, it is held, to 
symbolize spiritual devotion under the figure of 
eartlily love ; but in its interpretation by succeed¬ 
ing Maharajas of the sect it was converted into 
a code of vicious immorality, not only sanctioning, 
but enjoining, the most lii(leous .sensuality. 

4. Cult of the guru.—The Siddhanta Rahasya, 
ascribed to Vallahhacharya and claimed by him as 
a direct revelation from God, deals with themes 
of a ditferent order. It contains the doctrine of 
tl)e origin of sin anti the mode of its exf>iation. 
It consists of only about a dozen lines in Sanskrit, 
in the course of which we find a characteristic 
suggestion as to the sujtreme importance of the 
guru, the Gusainji, the mediator between God and 
the sinner : 

'The offering wliiolt haw tiu the first instance) been enjoyed 
by its owner is not acceptable by the god of gods. Therefore, 
in the first instance, in all doings everything should be 
dedicated.’ 1 

The dedication in the first instance, here referred 
to, is that wliich takes place when the oflering is 
made to the guru, through whom it reaches Krsna, 
of whom he is the manifestation. Of the terrible 
use made of this doctrine evidence is given below. 
Another writer of this school is even more ex¬ 
plicit in bis assertion of the lofty claims of the 
Gosainji ; 

‘ Whoever holds his gurxi. and Arl Thakurji (the god) to he 
different and distinct shall be born a fiichilna (a kind of bird). 
Whoever disobey.s the orders of his ijuni shall go to A^ipatra 
and other dreadful hells and lose all religious merits.’^ 

Sri Gokalnath, that fourth son of Vithalnilth 
above referred to, in his (‘Nectar of 

Precept’), in his exposition of tlic pushti-nidrga, 
dwells witli even more precision on the fate of 
those who disobey their preceptors : 

'He who getting angry in his heart maligns his gum and 
utters harsh terms towanls his gitru becomes dumb, and after 
that he becomes a serpent. He is then horn a creature of the 
region of the vegetalde kingdom, and after that he is horn, a 
creature of the region of the dead. As he remembers Sri 
Bhagav&n [god], in the same way he remembers and repeats 
In his mind the name of his guru.’^ 

Another of Gie hooks of the sect runs riot in its 
laudation of Sri Gosainji or Vithalnath, the second 
in this dynasty of gurus. 

' He is possessed of all virtues ; he is the very personiflcAtion 
of the most excellent being (God); he is all incarnations. He 
is himself the creator of the endless crores of worlds wherein 
his glory is difTused all over.’”* 

In the (rurusevd, anotlier production in the same 
line, it is said : 

* When Hari [God] is displeased wMth any one, the guru saves 
him [the sinner) from the effects of the god’s displeiisuro. 
Therefore a Vaisi^ava should serve his with his body and 

money. The principal gurun are l^ri Acharyaji and f^ri Gosainji 
and the whole family called the Vallabha family. The worship 
of the guru is to be performed in the same wav as the w'orship 
of God. * 6 

This high claim made on behalf of the gurii is not 
confined to this one sect. The attitinie of many 
Hindu.s towards their chosen (7?4r?45 i.s often marked 
by a similar reverence ; the pcculiavily of the claim 
made on behalf of these Vallahliilcharya gurus is 
that it is put forth on behalf of a family line, a 
kind of religious dyna.sty, not of a guru chosen 
in each ca.se by the devotee, but of one who is set 
over birn in virtue of the right of birth and natural 
succession. This i.s quite in keeping with the title 
borne l)y these MahArajas and the worldly ambi¬ 
tions with which it was as.sociated. It may also 

1 Siddhdnta Rahasya, quoted in Hist. 0 / Sect of Mahdrdjds, 
p. 8(' f. 

2 Tract by Hariraya, quoted in Hist, of Sect of Mahdrdjds, 

p. 82. 

S Vachandini-t, quoted in Hist, of Sect of Mahdrdjds, p. 82. 

< Bnbhfis.a MS, entitled Astdkohar Tika, quoted in llut. of 
Sect of Mahdrdjds, p. 83. 

® Gurusevd, quoted In Hist, of Sect of 3fahdrdjds, p. 84. 


be said to be the root of all the degeneracy and 
moral corruption that have made their name and 
the name of their sect so notorious. 

5. Initiation rites.—In all Vaisnava sects there 
is a special ceremony of initiation into the com¬ 
munity accompanied by the repetition of a formula 
expre.ssing reverence for eitlier Kr^na or Kama. In 
the Vallabhiicharyan sect this rite may be admini¬ 
stered at the early of three or four years. In 
some parts of India it is performed at a somewhat 
later age. A rosary or necklace, called kantki, of 
108 beads made of tulsi-\food is passed round the 
neck of the candidate for initiation, and he is 
taught the n.se of the eight-syllabled prayer : ' ^ri 
Krshnah saranam 7/m/aa,’ ‘ The blessed Kr^na is 
my refuge.’ ‘ 

Tliere is a se(‘ond initiation called samarpana, 
or <lcdication, which, in the case of males, takes 
place in the eleventh or twelfth year, and, in the 
ca.se of females, upon marriage or shortly before it. 
This rite is abso called Brahmasajnbanaha (‘ union 
with Brahma’). The formula repeated on this 
occasion hegin.s with the eight-syllabled formula 
of the first initiation and continues thus ; 

‘I who am suffering the infinite pain and torment produced 
by enduring for a thousand me;i8ured years separation from 
do to the worshipped Kpspa dedicate my body, organs 
of sense, life, heart and other faculties, and wife, house, family, 
property with my own self; I am thy slave, O ' 

There is nothing in this forfiiula that goes much 
beyond the expressions of devotion that one meets 
with in other forms of Hindu worship. In form it 
does not go beyond the 'tan, uian, and dhan^ that 
enters so constantly into the exjpression of Hindu 
devotion. But the sense in which this dedication 
was enjoined and accejtted by the Vallabhachriryas 
is made clear in a commentary on Valhiblia’s 
Siddhdnta RaJutsya, The commentator, wlio 
was no other than the celebrated Gokalnatli, the 
grandson of Vallabha, the famous fourth son of 
the second guru, Vithalnath, thus exj)0unds the 
formula : 

‘Therefore in the beginning, even before ourselves enjoying, 
wives, sons, et<;. [ptUrddi includes daughters along with sons) 
should be niade over because of the expre.ssion sarva vastu 
[‘all things’] occurring in the text. After marriage, even 
before using her ourselves, the offering of her [the wife] should 
be made with a view to her becoming usable (hy ourselves).’ 

6. Sensual practices. —In this concejftion w’e 
have the fans et origo of the gross sensuality that 
is bound up with the religious practices of this 
sect. The amorous deeds of the adolescent Kr^na, 
who is the object of its worship, were understood 
in their literal carnal sense, anil union witli Kr:jna 
was sought through carnal union with the guru^ 
or religious head, who claimed to be the incarna¬ 
tion of the god, through whom alone the god was 
accessible to the worshijfper. It is only when one 
realizes the hold w’bich tnis interf»retation of tlie 
above-quoted formula of initiation took of the 
blind votaries of these gicrus that one can conceive 
the possibility of the debauchery that has so long 
disgraced the religious exercises of this community 
through so many generations. The hn.sband who 
regards with complacence the desecration of the 
virtue of his wife, tlio father who consents to the 
violation of his daughter by these debauched pre¬ 
tenders to religions sanctity, is obsessed wdth the 
monstrous delusion that spiritual gain can come 
to him and his through the sensual indulgence of 
his spiritual guide. The male worshipiier is him¬ 
self eager to submit to any degradation that 
appears to do reverence to these high-priests of 
delilement. He drinks with avidity the w’ater that 
has been wrung out of the wet garments of this 
lilthv being, eats with relish the remnants of hia 
meals, chews ovei again the pan supdri (leaf with 
betel-nut) which has been spat out of the mouth 
of this divine guru. 

1 Monier-Williams. Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, p. 136 f. 
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The immorality of the temple-worship quickly 
spread itself into the whole life of the community. 
The rds imindali (carnal love-meeting) became a 
well-known institution in many places. The j)ur- 
pose of these gatlierings was to re-enact the scenes 
of the mythological story of Kri^na’s amorous 
sporting with the gopls by the waters and in the 
woods of Mathura. 

Doctrines and practices sucli as have been de¬ 
scribed were bound to call forth, sooner or later, 
protests from within the community itself. With 
Uie spread of education and other enlightening 
influences some of the better si)irit3 awoke to 
shame and indignation. One of these was 
Karsandas Mulji, a resident of Dombay, who in 
1856 raised his voice and in the columns of the 
Satya PrakCish Light of Truth’), a weekly 

paper, began to fulminate against the exactions 
and corrupt practices of the Vallabhacharyan 
Maharajas. The Maharajas had at that tune 
sufl’ered a few set-backs to their pretensions. 
These furnished an opportunity to the di3.satisfied 
in the community. The Maharajas had begun an 
attack on the Brilhmans, of whose influence with the 
people they appear to have become jealous. Those 
of their own community who were eager to see 
abuses among themselves corrected undertook to 
assist the Maharajas in their conflict with the 
Brrihmans on condition that they would reform 
their own practices. The Mahfirajas, yielding to this 
pressure, agreed to accept the proposed reforms, 
which, among other things, demanded the cessation 
^f the adulterous behaviour of the Maharajas 
towards the women of their families, especially in 
the winter temT)le-service at four o’clock in the 
morning, and {)i the violation of the young girls 
of the community. The reformers aimed also at 
relief from the heavy money exactions which the 
Maharajas knew so well how to levy by means of 
threats of their displeasure. To these and to some 
other demands of a minor character the alarmed 
Maharajils gave an unwilling consent, stipulating 
that the agreement should not come into operation 
for a year. Further, the Maharajas had been 
worsted in their attempt to secure exemption from 
appearance in courts of justice, their objection to 
appear in person being due to the idea that it 
would be a degradation to them to sit lower than 
a European, The High Court of Bombay refused 
to entertain their claim. When, during an action, 
a litigant proposed to subpeena the Maharajas as 
witnesses, they closed their temples, and their 
followers, who could not take their meals without 
paying the morning adoration to the Mahariljas 
and the image, were kept without, fasting. These 
fasting followers were released from their unhappy 
](light only on their subscribing a bond wliicli 
pledged them to obey the Maharajas and to under¬ 
take in no circumstances to summon them to a 
court of justice. All this gave rise to a large 
amount of newspaper criticism, which tended to 
weaken the prestige of the Maharajas. 

In I860 the Maharaja of Surat came to Ronibay and, by 


^dow8 was to be *diBcu88ed, the ‘Maharaja appeared arnonjf 
the opponente of the suersrested reform and apparently got the 
worst of it in this public discussion. The editor of the Satya 
Prakdsh then challenged the Maharaji to a discussion in the 
press. The Maharaja ventilated his views through the columns 
of the Svadhannavardhak (‘Promoter of our Religion’), a 
paper publisiied under his patronage. The editor of the Satya 
Prakdsh replied in an article entitled‘The Primitive Religion 
of the Hindus and the Present Heterodox Opinions,' which set 
forth the heterodox character of the sect of the Mah&rftjaa. In 
the course of this article he made cerUin allegations regarding 
the Maharajas which became the subject of an action for libel. 
This article appeared in the year 1860. In the following May 
the Maharaja tiled an action for libel against the editor and the 
printer of the paper. The leading men of the Bhatpa com¬ 
munity, at the instigation of the Maharaja, attempted to 


interfere with the course of justice by resolving that none of 
the caste, under pain of excommunication, should give evidence 
against the Maharilja. This action on the part of the leaders of 
the community led to a charge being brought against them 
for conspiracy, on which they were found guilty and sentenced 
to heavy (lues. The Maharaja libel case came on for hearing on 
‘^Oth Jan. 1862. This cause c^lkbre occupied the High Court 
<lnring 24 sittings spread over a period of 40 days. Thirty 
witnesses were examined for the plaintiff and the same number 
for the defendant (Karsandas Mulji), some of the latter being 
men of learning and eminence in the community. The case 
excited the most profound interest among the different com¬ 
munities in the city. It led to a complete exposure of the lives 
and practices of the Vallabhicharyan Maharajas. The verdict 
was in favour of the defendant on the main issue of justification, 
with c;o8t.s, and for the jfiaintiff on the defendant’s plea of ‘not 
guilty,’ without costs. With respect to this part of the plea the 
Chief Justice took the view that a public writer could not make 
an attack on the character of an individual in his private 
capacity, although he might bo depraved and an adulterer, and 
besides that the defendant was not justified, without previous 
knowledge of the plaintilT’s misconduct, in publishing an attack 
on him, although the allegation suhscfiuently turned out to be 
true. The Puisne Judge, on the other hand, held that the 
article was an attack not on the private character of the 
plaintiff, but on his character as a Maharaja, or religious pre¬ 
ceptor, and that the defendant was quite aware of the existing 
practices of the sect. The issue of the trial was a complete 
success for the defendant reformer, an important victory for 
the (yxuse for which he stood, and a crushing exposure of 
licentiousness in the high pla<^e8 of religion. 

Many who witries.sed this trial more than fifty 
years ago must hav(^ hoped tliat the death-blow 
lijid been given to the prestige and to the liisentious 
practices of the Vallabhacharyan Maharajas. But 
the astounding fact is that the Vallabhacharyan 
Maharajas still continue to flourish. About 
twenty years after the trial a Malulnlja of the 
sect was found guilty of (iomplicity in a mail 
robbery and sentenced at Rajkot to a term of 
imprisonment. One might have expected that 
the entire Vallahliacharyan community would 
have been shocked by this revelation of depravity 
in a religious leader. This asjiect of the ease seems 
to have allected them little. The sentence to 
imprisonment moved the community on other and 
qmte difi'erent grounds. They were stricken with 
horror at the thought of the daiiL^er to the caste of 
their Maharaja tliat was involved in his being 
condemned to eat the prison food. Leading 
merchants in Bombay organized a meeting at which 
it was resolved to petition the Government to relax 
the jirison rules in favour of this sacred personage i 
Needless to say, their petition was unheeded. 
Probably in no other country than Imlia would it 
have been possible for any system to survive such 
exposure. 

This ejiisode of the history of the Vallahlia- 
charyas lias been narrated here in order to 
indicate how serious are the corruptions that 
liave sprung up within this sect, ami what .are 
the causes that have produced them. Many 
men of character and learning among tlie 
Vallahha have heeii labouring in recent years 
to cle.'inse the sect from the ill fame that 
has att.aehed to it ami to restore it to a place 
of honour within Hinduism. 


Literature. —A clear statement of the place of the Vallabha- 
charyans is contained in M. Monier-Williaras, Brdhrnanism 
and Iluidfiism-i, London, 1891. A very full history of the sect, 
with a detailed account of the Maharaji libel case, will be 
found in a Hist, of the Sect of Maharajas or VallahhdchdryoM 
in ir. India, London, 186.5. The chief authority of the sect is 
the Dhil(javata~Purdxia, the tenth book of which, containing 
the history of Krspa, was translated into BrUihafa with the 
title Prernsdgar (‘Ocean of I..ove’). Among the books of the 
sect are the following: the lihmjavat T)kd Subodhini, the 
Siddhdnta Rahasya, lioth as(;ribed to yallahha, the Vacha- 
ndmpf (‘Nectar of Precept’), ascribed to Sri Gokalnath (a kind 
of commentary on the Pnshti-mdrga), Ourusevd (‘Guru- 
Worship’), Virchita Bhakti Siddhdnta Vivrti (a commentary 
by Gokalnath on the above Siddhdnta Rahasya, the work of 
his grandfather), the Pushti Pravdha Maryddd Tika by 
Hararaya, the Vi{haiesha-ratnavivarana, and numerous minor 
tracts in Sanskrit ascribed to the chief founders of the sect. 

D. Mackichan. 
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r f ir 1 in fhis respect. The modern developments 

VALUE,-i. The nature of value.-yalue is J nroceed from Kant, wlio, however, 

one of the la.st of the ^reat philosophic topics of ^ U j-fther incidentally at the end of his 

to have received recognition, and even now the - and apprehended its significance 

EncyclopcBdia Britannica has an article only on 

ceZ-. ww-e„ 

!ml “on^ofufelrZinK em!ld''tt\e" cientificX Vstilied^ Yet they 

sophv and one which seeLs likely to overshadow had to bo presupposed, he believed, for purposes 
ol<5e/h‘ines Ketloxioii at present commonly starts of action ; t.«., to carry o" '‘f® it was necessary to 
from Urn antithesis of < fae't’and ‘ value,’a'nd the act «../ thcy wore true He ^ 
dillerence between the standpoints of'description notion of a piactical post , .> 

and 'appicciation.' It is widely held that con- 

scioiisncss of value differs in kind from conscious cogent, attaclimg it ' 

nel of fact. It is posterior to the latter, and ditioiial obligation, and endowing it with objects 
represents a reaction upon fact. It is an attitude ‘ '''“'■e t® b® “ y y*‘“S'j!* ® 

assumed towards fact, a weighing of fact in rela from objects of knowledg^. W®, 
fcion to an agenfc, and liis feelings, desires, interests, (1) a dualism between faith and knoumd^e wli ch 
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^eJy theoretic or contemplative view no values Both, however, were prolific of furtlier develop- 

uld exist; (3) that values are something super- ments, divergent from tlie main line of post- 
[ed upon the other qualities of objects by the Kantian speculation, wliich was too intellectualistic 

1(1, in order to express their relation to its to notice that, just as the existence of fact must 

pose and a(;ts, and do not inhere in objects be conditioned for us by our knowdedge, so our 
.s’e. Indeed tliey seem to be even more sub- knowledge must in turn be conditioned bv our 
ive, variable, arnf personal than the ‘ secondary ’ interests and the prospective value of the objects 
lities of objects, and hence are often called of our cognitive endeavours. For a long time the 


values arise out of the mind’s practical attitude 
when it reacts upon stimulation, and that for a 
pnrc'lv theoretic or con te in plat iy^e view no values 
would exist; (3) that values are something super- 
added upon the other qualities of objects by the 
mind, in order to express their relation to its 
purpose and a(;ts, and do not inhere in objects 
per ,s'e. Indeed tliev seem to be even more sub¬ 
jective, variable, ami personal than the ‘secondary’ 
qualities of objects, and hence are often called 


‘ tertiary qualities. Nevertheless tiiey are also 
objectified and projected into objects, when these 
are regarded as valuable objectively and per se, 
or when the ‘validity’ of actual valuations ami 
of existing values is called in question. Hence 
‘siiperpersonal’ or ‘over-indivi(.lual,’ and even 
‘eternal’ and ‘absolute,’ values are recognized by 
many philosophers. Moreover, the genesis of values 
and tlieir relations to the obiectsof desire to which 
they refer, to the value-feelings which accompany 
them, and the valuation-processes and value- 
judgments by which they are reached, instigate 
to a number of psychological inquiries, wliile tlieir 
validity raises the deepest questions of epistemo¬ 
logy, metaphysics, and religion. All the (questions 
raised, moreover, are complex and contentious, and 


investigation of value was earned on only in 
Germany, and even there progress was slow. The 
first (probably) to see that here was a new problem 
was F. E. Beneke (1797-1854), tlie only empirical 
psychologist among tlie German philosophers ol 
lis time, and hence a victim of Hegel’s intolerance. 
yVlreadv in his Grundlcqung zur Physik der Sitten 
(1821) he .sees that, i^ the science of morals is 
Tactical, the notion of value lies at the root of it. 
le lays it down that the value which we attribute 
to a tiling is determined by the pleasure which it 
has excited in us, and he makes the whole of 
ethics depend on feelings of value. In his Grund- 
linien des naturlichen Systems der praktischen 
Philosophic (1837-40) he makes it more explicit 
that valuations arise in the mind as reactions 


have had a history which it is not easy to unravel. 

2. The history of the notion.— Historically the 
importance of the problem of value has been re¬ 
cognized very .slowly, gradually, and grudgingly, 
and, moreover, its philosophic history is obscure, 
no early pliilo.sopliy having made it central, or 
even expressly considered it. In the light of 
subsequent developments, however, we may trace 
its emergence to tlie Platonic doctrine (in Republic, 
vi.) of tlie Idea of Good. Wlien Plato conceivefl 
the Good as the culmination of the Ideal world 
and as the principle which was to unify, syste¬ 
matize, and organize all the other ‘ forms,’ he was 


upon stimulations and depressions produced by 
the things of the external world, distinguishes 
between subiective and objective valuation ( Wert- 
gebunn), and traces the growth of ‘dispositions’ 
to value and to desire. K. H. Lotze (1817-81) 
revived the Platonic idea that good ranks above 
being, wanting rnetaphysic to show that what 
ought to he conditions what is {Metaphysik of 
1841), and that ‘Nature is directed to the accom¬ 
plishment of Good,’^ and interpreted tlie ‘onto- 
ogical ’ proof of the existence of God as meaning 
that the totality of value cannot be utterly divorced 
from existence. In the endeavour to vindicate 


really putting ‘value’above ‘ being,’conceiving it as 
tlie supreme principle of explanation, and express¬ 
ing the same thought as Lotze, when he declared 
that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
For he was proposing to view all being teleologic¬ 
ally, and to make its relation to a ‘ good ’ or end 
(an ethical notion) essential to its being. This 
was to altirm nob only the objective validity of 
the ‘ tertiary ’ qualities, but also their supremacy 
over the others. Plato, however, did not himself 
develop this line of reflexion, nor succeed in in¬ 
ducing philosophers in general to investigate the 
problem of values. To the more naturalistic they 
seemed all too human to lie attributed to ultimate 
reality. Spinoza’s wholesale repudiation of their 
objectivity, at tlie end of hk. i. of his Ethic, is 


value he had the sympathy of his theological 
colleague at Gottingen, Albrecht Ritschl (1822- 
89), who agrees with nim that the facts of concrete 
experience are the source of our general notions, 
and not, as Platonism has always held, pale re¬ 
flexions of the latter. Hence personal experience 
is not deducible from metaphysics, but vice versa.^ 
Ritschl, however, started rather from the Kantian 
dualism of faith and knowledge and tried to difler- 
entiate them still further. Faith he equipped 
with distinct objects, those of religion—an inde¬ 
pendent method, which it shared with ethics ana 
aesthetics—distinct from that of metaphysics and 
science, and formulated in value-judgments, diller- 

1 SficTocosmutr*, Kng. tr., Kdinburgh, 1894, i. .896. 

2 Theologie U7id Metaphysik, Bodti, 1881, pp. .82-40. 
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ent in kind from theoretical judgments, though 
equally capable of validity and certainty. It was 
therefore to misconstrue the essential meaning of 
religious aflirmations to take them as expressions 
of theoretic insigdit rather than of moral trust. 
It is mainly to Kitschl that is due the current 
antithesis between value-judgments and judgments 
of fact, and the attempt to regard the sciences as 
difi'erent in kind according as they use the one or 
the other. Ritschl, however, recognized that this 
separation could not be really carried through. 
He observes : 

‘All continuous cognition of the thinpfs which excite sensa¬ 
tion is not only accompanied but also guided by feeling’ 
(pleasure-pain, as indicative of value for self, by way of en¬ 
hancement or inhibition), and * in so far as attention is neces¬ 
sary to attain the end of knowledge, will becomes the vehicle 
of the purpose of exact cognition ; the proximate motive of 
will, however, is feeling, as expressing that a thing or an 
activity is worth desiring. . . . Value-judgments therefore are 
what actermino all connected knowledge of the world, even 
when it is carried out in the moat objective fashion. Attention 
during scientific observation . . . always declares that such 
knowledge has a value for him who exercises it.’ i 

This seems to render all theoretic judgments de¬ 
pendent on, and subordinate to, value-judgments; 
out Kitschl distinguishes between concomitant 
and independent value-judgments. In the sciences 
value-judgments accompany the theoretic, whereas 
‘independent value-judgments are all cognitions of 
moral ends or impediments thereto in so far as they 
excite moral pleasure or dis[)leasure, or otherwise set 
the will in motion to approi)riate goods or to ward 
oir evils.’ The religions also are composed of such 
independent value - judgments expressing man’s 
attitude towards the world. From Kitschl’s posi¬ 
tion it was easy to pass to that of W. VVindelband 
(1848-1915), who, while sharply distinguishing 
between judgments and evaluations or judgments 
about juGgments {Bcurteilangcn)^ emphasized that 
the latter are involved in every judgment in that 
it allirms or denies, afiproves or disapproves. 
Logic, therefore, becomes a science of values, a 
third normative science, along with ethics and 
aesthetics, and like them aims at the discovery of 
universally valid ‘norms.’ Philosophy becomes 
the critical study of the universally valid values; 
their recognition is its duty and its aim.^ Windel- 
band was followed by H. Rickert^ and H. Miinster- 
berg (1803-1QIG)."* The Austrian schools of C. von 
Ehrenfels (1850- ) and A. Meinong (1853-1920) 

devote themselves to the discussion of the objects 
and sorts of values, and their relation to desire 
and will, the laws of the valuation-process, and 
the accompanying feelings, and apply to all values 
the economic law of marginal utility. The rise 
of pessimism and the inllueiice of Schopenhauer 
(1788-1800), by raising the question of the value 
of life as a whole, emphasized the importance of 
values. F. W. Nietzsche (1844-1900) ellectively 
drew attention to the transformations of values, 
and set himself, before he went mad, to bring 
about a ‘transvaluation’ {Uimverticng) of all the 
accepted values. Josiah Royce (1848-1917) ac¬ 
climatized the distinction between appreciation and 
description in the English-speaking world with his 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy (1892), and since then 
there has been a good deal of (rather unsystem¬ 
atic) discussion of the problems of value, especially 
in America, though the intellectualistic Dias of 
the dominant ‘ idealism ’ has been unfavourable to 
it. The pragmatists, however, were glad to re¬ 
cognize the presence of valuations in cognitive 
processes, as a proof of the fictitious nature of 
‘ pure ’ thought and ‘ absolute ’ truth. They em- 

1 Die christliche Lehre von der RechtJertujung und Ver. 
eohnung^, Bonn, 1895-1900, iii. 194 f., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 204. 

a Prdludien, Freiburg i. Br., 1S84. 

8 Der Gegmetand der Krkenntmx'i, 1 ubingen, 1904. 

4 The Eternal Values, Boston and London, r.M)8. 


phasize the human, purposive, and personal char¬ 
acter of value, tend to regard all values as relative, 
primarily to the particular situation which is 
valued, and declare the existence and efhcacy of 
values to be plain, empirical facts. 

3. Sorts and criteria of value.— As the result of 
this historical ilevelopment it is generally admitted 
Uiat distinct species of value exist, though there 
is no agreement as to what they are. However, 
it is clear that several sciences have been special¬ 
ized to study them. Thusfl) economic value has 
long been recognized as a fundamental notion of 
nolitical economy, which, ever since Adam Smith, 
has divided it into value in use, l.c. the utility of 
objects for human purposes, or, as J. S. Mill said, 
their ‘ capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a 
purpose,’ and value in exchange, i.e. their power 
to induce or compel peonle to pay (other valuables) 
for the use of them. The former is simply teleo¬ 
logical value, which refers to tk ‘ relation or means 
and end ; the latter arises when an object is not 
only useful but also diliicult to procure, and is the 
special concern of economics (g. v.). 

(2) ‘Phat ethics deals with values is also agreed, 
though there is much dispute as to what the 
specific ethical values are and how they are 
related. 

(3) Mlsthctic values are cHso beyond dispute. 

(4) Pleasure must be regarded as a positive and 
pain (unpleasantness) as a negative value, since 
even the most ascetic do not really succeed in 
holding that pleasure is, or in denying that pain 
is, as such bad. The opposite doctrine, that all 
values are ultimately reducible to pleasure-pain, 
is commoner, but need not disturb the classifica¬ 
tion of values. For, even if the question whether 
objects are valuable because they give pleasure or 
give pleasure because they are desired (valued) 
were decided in favour of the former alternative, 
it would still be true that the other values are at 
least relatively independent. Consciousness of 
value does not directly imply consciousness of 
pleasure-pain, nor vary concomitantly with it ; 
e.g.y in conscious wrongdoing an etiiical value 
which is felt not as pleasant, but as painful, is 
nevertheless recognized. Similarly the msthetic 
value of a work of art may be recognized, which 
is yet declared to give no pleasure and to leave the 
spectator ‘ cold.’ 

(5) It has been mentioned that, according to the 
school of Ritschl, the objects of the religious con¬ 
sciousness are really values, and aflirmations about 
them are essentially value-judgments. And, 
though other theologians dissent from it, this view 
gets considerable support both from the psychology 
of religion, which interprets religious beliefs as 
expressions of spiritual needs, and from every 
theological admission that faith, as well as reason, 
is operative in the apprehension of religious truth. 

(6) Tliere are goocl reasons for recognizing the 
distinctiveness of biological or survival• valueB. 
For they are capable of objective scientific study, 
and cannot be simply represented, as Herbert 
Spencer thought, by the hetlonic values. Pleasures 
are not always conducive to life, nor are all pains 
evil. The relations of survival to pleasure-pain 
are complex ; so are its relations to the ethical 
values, as is vividly brought out by the ethics of 
pessimism. Moreover, the survival-values enter 
into all other values: the value of every being, 
belief, and institution is affected by its survivtu- 
value—between the limits of such a high degree 
of positive value as to compel universal assent 
and so high a negative value as to entail complete 
extinction and universal reprobation. 

(7) Several schools of philosophy hold that logic 
is the science of cognitive values, and that truth is 
the positive, error the negative value; and this 
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treatment is often implied also where it is noi 
avowed. It would seem to be borne out by th( 
far-reachinjj; analogy between logic, ethics, and 
teathetics as ‘normative’ .sciences, and proved by 
the conformity of logic with the criteria generally 
used to distinguish values. 

As criteria two primary oppositions ap})ear to be 
used: (1) that between existence and value, the 
‘is’ and the ‘«uight.’ Even though there are ir 
man natural tendencies to approve of what has 
succeeded in establishing itself and to bring into 
being wiiat is considered worthy of being— i.e. both 
to lealize ideals and to idealize the actual—there 
remains a considerable discrepancy between the 
existent and the valuable. It cannot (ordinarily 
be argue<l that, because a thing exists, it is valu 
able, or that, because it is valuable, it must exist, 
What is need not bo what ought to be, nor need 
what ought to be exist. Hence the ‘law's’ of a 
science of values are not natural uniformities, but 
‘ norms,’i.^;. precejits or imperatives; they formu¬ 
late not what actually does happen, but what 
ought to hapj)en ‘normally,’ i.e. if the persons 
concerned recognize and submit to the order proper 
to the subject. 

(2) Values appear to be [lositive and negative 
As they express the attitude of a subject to an 
object, they indicate the acceptance or rejection, 
pursuit or avoidance, of the former, the attractive¬ 
ness or repulsivene8.s of the latter. They occur 
therefore in couples of antithetical predicates, 
both admitting of degrees of intensity. Hence 
values may compensate, cancel, or neutralize each 
other, and the tinal value of an object may vary 
according to the balance between its positive and 
negative value, or become practically nil. A state 
of consciousness which is ‘ neutral,’ and an object 
which is ‘ indilterent,’ are cases of such zero values. 

(3) All values are disputable. They involve a 
relation to a valuer whose valuation need not be 
correct, and need not be accepted. The allegation 
of a value, therefr>re, is not e^juivalent to its valid¬ 
ity. All values are to be understood as primarily 
claims to value, which may be allowed, di.salloweci, 
or reversed, when other values are considered. In 
some cases such reversal is normal: thus, if A and 
D are enemies or have op[)osite interests, what is 
‘good’ for A is normally ‘bad’ for B, and vice 
versa. 

With the aid of these criteria the following kinds 
of value can now be enumerated. (1) Hedonic 
values are the pleasant (positive) and the un¬ 
pleasant or painful (negative). (2) JEsthctic values 
are the beautiful (positive) and the ugly (negative); 
also the attractive-repulsive, the fitting-itnproper, 
the noble-vulgar, the elegant-coarse, and many 
others. (3) Utilily values are the good (positive) 
and the bad (negative); also the useful-useless. 
These last, though they pronerly have reference 
to the relation of means and ends (‘the good’), 
naturally pass over into ethics, when this science is 
conceived ‘ teleologically,’ i.e. as the science of the 
final end or supreme good. (4) Other ethical values, 
relative to other conceptions of ethics, are marked 
by the oppositions of ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong,’ ‘ought’ and ‘ought not.’ ‘Hood’ 
and ‘ bad ’ seem sometimes to be used absolutely 
in ethics, hut this usage hardly proves the exist¬ 
ence of ‘absolute’ values. On closer inspection, 
the meaning is seen to be good or bad for the 
ethical end, however that is conceived. (5) 
liedigious conceptions reveal their character as 
values by the frequency of such dualistic anti¬ 
theses as God-devil, salvation-damnation, election- 
reprobation, holy-sinful, sacred-profane ; also by 
the freouency with which religious arguments turn 
out to oe postulates of faith. (6) Logic falls into 
line with the values ‘true’ and ‘false,’ ‘truth* 


and ‘error.’ These also chiim to be absolute; but 
whether what is believed true is so may be disputed, 
just as whether what is believed good, or right, 
or beautiful, or valuable, or conducive to survival 
actually has the value w hich it claims. Even w hat 


Illation of the whole doctrine, that the various 
value-predicates are freely transferable from one 
s[)ecies of value to another. 

4 . Value and fact.—The recognition of logic as 
a science of values entails a radical revision of the 
antitheses between fact and value, existence and 
value, the ‘theoretic’ and the ‘practical.’ If all 
‘ truths ’ are values, there can be no absolute separa¬ 
tion of the jiractical, the sphere of values, from the 
theoretic, the sphere of facts, hacts, being the 
objects of truths, must all imply values, and it 
must be vain to search for any existence which is 
wholly free from valuations. Now this is precisely 
wdiat history shows. (1) 'I'he search for ‘true 
reality ’ in pure and unadulterated ‘ fact,’ uncon- 
taniinated by any work of the mind, in an uncon¬ 
ditional datum w hich has merely to be recognized, 
has always been vain. Only the moral to be drawn 
is not, as i<leali.sm supposes, that reality is the 
work of ‘ pure thought.^ The thought which can¬ 
not be rooted out is a valuing thought, which is 
aiming at ends and selecting means, and accepting, 
rejecting, and variously manipulating the data 
presented to it in the w hole process of ‘ recognizing ’ 
reality. Thus the absolute antithesis between fact 
and value collapses, because fact without value 
cannot be found. (2) The very fact that it is 
considered so desirable to lind it proves that it is 
impossible to do so. For the importance attributed 
to the discovery of fact, and the eulogistic sense 
in which ‘reality’ is opposed to ‘appearance’ or 
‘ illusion,’ are, in fact, values. This comes out 
especially in doctrines alx)ut the ‘ degrees of real¬ 
ity,’ which are plairdy degrees of value, or about 
the distinction between ‘reality’ and ‘existence.’ 
(3) It is not psychologically possible to reach any 
‘ fact,’ except by a process permeated throughout 
by values, viz. a juirposive endeavour to attain an 
end (‘good’) by a choice of the ‘right’ means, 
w'hich implies selective attention, preferences for 
what seems valuable, and the inlluerice of con¬ 
comitant value-feelings and of a variety of pre¬ 
judices and forms of bias. (4) Lastly, it seems a 
conclusive logical reason for holding that every 
‘ fact’ alleged must contain a latent value, that it 
claims not only to be ‘ true’ but also implicitly to 
be better than any other judgment it was possible 
to make under the circumstances. Its maker was 
probably aware of this, and consciously preferred 
it to all alternatives tliat occurred to him ; but, 
even where he did not think of any, they remain 
logically conceivable, and hence the actual judg¬ 
ment is only justifiable by its logical claim to be 
the best. Hence the value-relation and attitude 
can never be eradicated from even the merest and 
most stubborn ‘fact.’ 

Nor, conversely, can a recognition of fact be 
wholly eliminated from knowledge. Pure value 
exists as little as pure fact. It would be pure 
fancy or sheer postulation, and neither fancies nor 
postulates are elaborated without regard to fact. 
They are made to be realized, and, when they are 
recognized os impossible, their value is destroyed 
jr impaired. It is said to be ‘ no use ’ to postulate 
die impossible or to cherish utterly unrealizable 
deals. This recognition of fact, however, is always 
relative to the existing state of knowledge, and 
nay be modilied as knowdedge grows. Knowers 
are often conscious of this, and assume their facta 
'or the purposes of an inquiry or a science, hypo- 
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thetically and experimentally. Hence it is not to 
be 8ui)posed that what is taken as fact, and form¬ 
ally is ‘ fact,’ must remain so. It may turn out to 
be only a methodologically convenient ‘ liction.’ 
In general it may be concluded that, since values 
inhere in all the ‘ facts ’ that are recognized as such, 
they are themselves facts, and that the antithesis 
between values and facts cannot be made absolute. 
Values are not simply fortuitous and gratuitous 
additions to facts, which are merely subjective 
and should be eliminated by strict science, but are 
essential to cognitive process and compatible with 
any sort and degree of objectivity. Facts too are 
always reactions—upon prior facts—and are gener¬ 
ated by their evaluation ; and, moreover, these 
prior facts may have been merely hypothetical con¬ 
structs recommended by their prospective value. 

5. Value and existence.—It would seem to follow 
from the relations between value and fact that 
values cannot be denied existence in any world 
that can exist for man, and this in several senses. 
(1) They are operative in and on human minds, 
and fine! exj)ression in human acts and embodiment 
in human institutions ; (2) they can occur in, and 
relatively to, any universe 01 diction, however 
fanciful ; (3) hence also in ideals and (ictions, both 
of which are sometimes said to be incapable of real 
existence, and cited as objections to the connexion 
of values with existence. liut both must be so 
related to real existence as to be applicable to 
it and to conduce to its successful manipulation. 
Otherwise they become false ideals and futile 
fictions. Also an ideal which is recognized as 
impossible appears to lose pro tanto its obligatori¬ 
ness and power of attraction. ‘ Ultra posse nemo 
obligatur.’ 

Whether it is possible to infer the existence of a 
valuable object from a recognition of its value 
alone is a (question of great importance for religion. 
For the objects of tlie religious consciousness anpear 
to be largely or wholly of this kind, and the 
religious ‘proofs’ of their existence to bo ultim¬ 
ately such inferences. They are, moreover, 
stubbornly j)ersisted in, in spite of the protests 
of common sense against their validity, and have 
an important function also in the other sciences, 
in which they are not recognized so openly, but 
masqut^rade as ‘ axioms ’ and ‘ a priori truths.’ In 
discussing then in its generality this inference from 
value to existence, we should remember that all 
values are initially claims, which may fail of 
validation ; hence it will hardly seem valid to rest 
the reality of tlie valuable objects on what may be 
an unsound claim, viz. on tlie demand for them 
alone, unsupported and unconlirmed by experience. 
Logically th(;y are to start with nothing but postu¬ 
lates. It may be legitimate to take them as 
methodological princi])les, but even then they must 
be regarded as hypotheses to be assumed experi¬ 
mentally, until they have adequately approved 
and verified themselves by their applications to the 
actual problems which they concern. For example, 
it may l^e legitimate to extract from the actual 
pursuit of ends and of happiness by men the 
methodological assumptions that all things are to 
be regarded as tending towards a 8U])reme all- 
embracing end and towards universal happiness ; 
but can it be maintained that therefore such an 
end is actually operative, or that perfect happi¬ 
ness {i.e. everlasting and unalloyed pleasure unac¬ 
companied by pain) is possible? To justify such 
inferences two further assumptions would seem to 
be required, viz. that the whole of reality is con¬ 
formable with human nature and bound to satisfy 
its demands. Now these assumptions, tradition¬ 
ally des(;ribed as the axiom of the ultimate ration¬ 
ality of existence, are evidently themselves nothing 
but values for which existence is postulated, and. 


if they are to be admitted as axiomatic truths on 
their own assurance, it is dilliciilt to see wluit 
limits can be set to the postulation of objects of 
desire. Even as it is, methodological postulates 
are given great, and perhaps undue, facilities in 
verifying them.selves, because, so long as they work 
at all, their failures can always be ascribed to the 
imperfection of our knowledge, and so are not 
counted against them. Thus nothing short of 
total failure to predict the course of events need 
lead us to abandon the postulate of their ‘ causal 
connexion.’ Hence the testing of a value-postulate 
always, in a sense, presupnoses its truth—though 
not in any sense that luaKes this ])resupposition 
alone a sutlicient reason for regarding it as 
absolutely true; still it is better to get a postu¬ 
lated value confirmed by experience than to accept 
the mere recognition of value as an adequate 
guarantee of its existeni;e. What kinds and 
amounts of experi/nental continuation are to be 
con.shlered ade(pi:tt<; to verify the existence of 
postulated objects oj value will naturally depend 
on the specilic .subje< t matter, and, as in addition 
the v^arious values H(.>nglit and got need not be in 
harmony with each other, and some may prefer 
one sort and others another, and as, moreover, the 
relevance of some of the values found to the exist¬ 
ences to be proved may be called in question, 
o[)inions will probably long continue to differ on 
thcisc matters. 

6 . Value and validity. — It follows from the 
above that the transition from value to validity is 
by no means a matter of course, though this is 
01 ten assumed, both as regards ethical and as 
regards logical values. In Loth cases the motive 
is the dilliculty of validating value-claims, which 
is a long, and indeed theoretically an unending, 
process. Hence the temptation to allege absolute 
and self-proving values which are independent of 
their working in experience. The absolute values 
alleged, however, are only formal claims, as comes 
out very clearly in Kant’s account of the absolute 
value of personality and of the ‘law’ of duty. 
The declaration that every person should be treated 
as an end in himself is merely a recognition of the 
formal claim that every person makes to be so 
treated (even though he never is so treated, and 
apparently could not be, in the actual order of 
things), which may serve as a delinil ion of person¬ 
ality ; while the moral ‘ law,’ that duty should be 
unconditionally fullilled, is merely a paraplira.se of 
the obligatoriness of the ought-value ; in neither 
case is any light thrown on the questions how, 
concretely, any one should be treated, or what, 
concretely, his ‘duties’ are. Similarly every 
judgment formally claims to be true, absolutely 
and unconditionally, and, as it mentions no restric¬ 
tions to its claim, it may be said to be so ; but, as 
this is so, however false a judgment may turn out 
to be, it establishes no presum[)tion in favour of 
its real truth. Thus it is quite possible, and 
indeed necessary, to inquire whether the values 
claimed are really possessed, and to question the 
validity of the values actually recognized. This 
indeed is one of the chief occupations of a critical 
philosophy. It means that the j^roblern of value 
occurs ahso in the sphere of values ; the antithesis 
of ‘ought’ and ‘ is,^ which was supposed to dilfer- 
entiate value and fact, arises again over the value 
of values, when they are taken as facts for the 
purpose of a.ssessing their value. The explanation 
lerhaps is that error and failure are possible in all 
iiiman operations, and hence also in the estima¬ 
tion of values. Tlie values w hich are claimed are 
subject to revision and correction, and, if it i.s 
decided that they are, but ought not to be, they 
can be called either ‘false’ or ‘wrong’; for it 
is intrinsically as legitimate to use the value- 
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predicates of logic as those of ethics to describe 
their faibire. 

The dillicultj of deteroiining the precise con 
iiexion between value and validity is, however, 
largely due to the obscurity of the notion of validity 
itsdf. We are accustomod to regard validity at 
first as an absolute and (theoretically) unquestion¬ 
able degree of value, and to illustrate it from the 
ideal validity of logic and of ethics. On examina¬ 
tion, however, this sense of validity appears to be 
merely formal, and to be nugatory or null as a 
guarantee of real value. For in both these sciences 
the valid and the valuable fall apart. Neither is 
the valuable necessarily valid, nor is the valid 
necessarily valuable. Every moral order makes 
extensive use of inferior moral motives; every 
science uses probable but invalid reasonings. 
Whether the ideal validity is ever reached, or 
would be valuable if it were, seems more than 
doubtful. Hence it seems proper to reduce the 
meaning of validity to a high, or generally recog¬ 
nized and practically indisputable, degree of value, 
and to make value determine validity, and not 
validity value. 

7- Value and valuation. — If value is conferred 
upon an object by a personal attitude towards it, 
it is clear that all objects can be valued by being 
included in a valuation-process. Many objects^ 
however, are so variously valued according to cir¬ 
cumstances, or are so rarely important enough to 
be valued at all, that they are conceived as neutral 
or indiflerent .ye. So it is only if an object is 
constantly valued in a particular way that its value 
adheres to it and it coincis to seem intrinsically 
valuable, bor it then emancipates itself from the 
personal valuation and makes its valuation look 
like a mere recognition of an already existing value. 
Values acquire objectivity in other ways also. 
Thus tlio personal reaction expressed in a value- 
judgment carries a formal claim to universality, 
since every one initially regards himself as the 
measure of all things, until he is instructed by the 
dissent of others. This claim therefore maintains 
itself only while it is not disputed, and should not 
be taken as more than methodological. By the 
comparison of value-judgments it appears that 
diderent persons value very diderently; hence 
many value-judgments, being in dispute, are re¬ 
garded as ‘merely subjective,’ About others 
many or all are found to agree, and these may 
thereby acquire every degree of ‘objectivity.’ 
Thus objects which have obtained social recogni¬ 
tion as valuable come to rank as objective values. 

A value that has risen to be objective may then 
maintain itself without continuing to be valued, 
and even though, under the circumstances, its 
value may have been converted into the opposite. 
Thus, once a literary work is ranked as a ‘classic,’ 
its value remains uncontested, even though few 
care for it or even read it, except for examination 
{lurposes; and King Midas no doubt continued to 
think gold most valuable in spite of his inability 
to digest it. It cannot always be assumed there¬ 
fore that, because a value is current and is recog¬ 
nized, it is fully functional, any more than that it 
is right. 

riiere are then plenty of objective values, which 
any valuer encounters and has to recognize os 
given. But they may nevertheless all be con¬ 
ceived as products of valuation-processes, and as 
presupposing prior value-judgments. For when 
the valuation of an object has been repeated and 
has grown familiar, the conscious and rellective 
value-judgment becomes superfluous, and an im¬ 
mediate apprehension of value results, just as 
immediate perception supersedes judgment about 
familiar objects of cognition. In other cases, it is 
true, this process does not occur in the history of 


the individual, but it can then be traced in that of 
the race, whose achievements the individual in¬ 
herits. An object may, e.gr., be apprehended as 
pleasant, beautiful, or right, without a judgment 
or process of valuation ; but the immediacy of its 
value-claim is no bar to any inquiry into why it is 
so valued, how it has come to be so, and wJiether 
it ought to be so, and really is as beautiful, right, 
or pleasant as it seems to be. Hence the values 
which are psychi(;ally data, and psychologically 
immediate, may always be logically mediated and 
made objects of valuation-processes and explicit 
value-judgments. They then function as facts to 
be evaluated. 

8. Transvaluations. — The process of reflective 
reconsideration of given values continually leads 
to changes in their status. Hence ‘transvalua¬ 
tions’ must be regarded os normal and entirely 
legitimate occurrences in every sjihere of values, 
though they are not everywhere as socially pro¬ 
minent as in the annual changes of the fashions. 

As Dewe}'says, ‘All valuation is in some degree a revaluation. 
Nietzsche would probably not have made so much of a sensa¬ 
tion, but he would have been within the limits of wisdom, if he 
contined himself to the assertion that all Judgment, in the 
degree in which it is critically intelligent, is a transvahiation of 
prior values.' i 

One suflicient reason for this is that, strictly 
sjieaking, it is nob jisychologically possible to 
repeat a valuation. The second time the valua¬ 
tion has lost its novelty, and the delight of dis¬ 
covery is gone; it is acquiring familiarity and 
beginning to breed contempt or indifl'ercnce; or 
again it is gp-owing easier, and the resistance to it 
is diminishing, as habituation renders it less re¬ 
pugnant. Moreover, valuations nece.ssarily vary 
according to the changes in the organic noeefs 
wliich condition them. His tenth penny bun will 
neither taste as good nor be valued as highly by 
a hungry boy as his first. No doubt these changes 
in value are little noticed because many of them 
are slight, unimnortant, and ephemeral; but they 
would anyhow be obscured by the general bias 
in favour of stability. Unless it is discounted, it 
will hardly be recognized that stable values are 
excejitions rather than the rule. They bulk large 
because they are attended to and selected. Their 
stability is always more or less a construction for 
methodological purposes, like the extraction of 
stable objects out oi the flux of happenings. It is 
always to some extent a fiction, because it Is never 
absolute, and because there are no eternal values, 
none that endure unchanged and untransfonned 
by new valuations for ever, unless it be life itself 
so long as that lasts. It may even become a 
dangerous illusion, if its character is not under¬ 
stood, and it is made an obstacle to salutary and 
necessary changes. In such changes the old values 
always condemn the new, and vice versa, often 
with tragic results. Transvaluations are the stuff 
out of which heroes and martyrs of ‘ reform ’ or 
‘loyalty’are made, at every step in human pro¬ 
gress. The question of what is the right value is 
unanswerable for the time being, because it is pre¬ 
cisely the question which is being fought out. llut 
we can predict that such changes will always be 
opposed, for there is always a conservative and a 
progressive part^ with respect to any change. 
These party attitudes are essentially valuations, 
as any one can discover from himself, if he is open- 
minded, and also distracted, enough to have a 
‘cross-bench mind’ and to feel the force of both 
the opposite contentions. Nor are these the only 
conflicts which may lead to a change of values. 
Every society, and nearly every soul, is full of 
conflicts between opposing valuations, and any 
variation in their relative strengths may entail a 
change in values. The chief agency which blinds 
1 Essays in Experimental Logie, Ix)ndon, 1916, p. ;?86. 
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118 to these transvaluations is the stability of 
words ; for these change their form much less 
rapidly than their meaning. 

9 . Conclusions.—The above survey of the prob¬ 
lems of value may be regarded as confirming 
most of the preliminary points noticed in § i. The 
philosophic importance of the subject has been 
attested bv the great variety and universal preval¬ 
ence of values. The provisional delkiition of value 
as essentially a personal attitude, as a recognition 
of the supremacy of the category of personality, 
has maintained itself and proved a clue to the 
labyrinth of values. It also renders somewhat 
nugatory the psychological debates of the schools 
of Meinong and von Ehrenfels as to whether values 
are rooted in feeling, will, or desire. For a per¬ 
sonal attitude is a concern of the whole man and 
not of psychological abstractions. If, however, 
it is thought necessary to pick one among such 
psychological phrases, it is probably best to say 
that value is a personal attitude, of welcome or 
the reverse, towards an object of interest. For 
few are likely to dispute that ‘ interests’are rela¬ 
tive to personality. This relativity, however, is 
not to be regarded as importing any objectionable 
subjectivity into values, just because it proves to 
be the source also of their objectivity. For it 
turns out that all objects are pervaded by values 
and constituted for man by valuations, and hence 
their avowed values may just as rightfully belong 
to them as the values latent in their other quali¬ 
ties. Accordingly the opposition between value 
and fact breaks down. ‘Facts’ are themselves 
values, values established in the endeavour to 
analyse out the factor of givenness contained in 
exp(‘ricnce, and presupposing purposive manipula¬ 
tion of apparent ‘facts.’ They are thus ‘made’ 
things, tliough they are not made out of nothing, 
but out of previously recognized facts which are 
subjected to criticism to determine what they 
‘ really are.’ Values are also acts in so far as they 

S resuppose valuations, purposive manipulations of 
ata, and judgments; also in that they have pro¬ 
spective reference to action, and are intendea to 
guide it. Accordingly, the belief that values 
belong to the practical side of life is well founded, 
and even truer than it seemed ; for in ultimate 
analysis logic also is a science of values. Its 
‘ theoretic ’ values presuppose purposes, selections, 
choices, and judgments which are acts, and do not 
differ in kind from those which are openly ‘ practi¬ 
cal.’ It is clear also that the notion of value as 
something gratuitously superadded upon fact must 
be modiiied, if it is interpreted as meaning that 
values are something unreal, artificial, and optional. 
Keality in its fullness contains and exhibits values, 
and they are ejected from it only by an effort of 
abstraction, which is relative to certain restricted 
purposes, and is never quite successful. Values 
therefore are not to be regarded as gratuitous addi¬ 
tions to reality, made out of the superfluity of 
human perversity, b\it as its highest qualities and 
the culminating points of its significance for us. 
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VAMPIRE.—I. Introduction.— A vampire may 
be defined as (1) the si)irit of a dead per.soii, or (2) 
his corpse, re-animated by his own si)irit or by a 
demon, returning to sap the life of the living, by 
depriving them of blood or of some essential organ, 
in order to augment its own vitality. This forms 
a part ieular aspect of the general belief that gliosts, 
or spirits sent by sorcerers, can annoy the living 
in various way.s, or cause their sickness or death.^ 
Tlie vampire is (.ften one who has died an untimely 
death, or whose after fife is unhappy, or a dead 
sorcerer, wizard, or oth(;r obnoxious person. Blood 
being a well-known .soul- or life-vehicle, it was 
supposed that ghosts (or vampires) were eager to 
obtain it, as is seen from the well-known example 
of the shades for whom Odysseus sacrificed sheep 
on his visit to Ilades,^ as well as from the custom 
of pouring blood upon graves, Tylor suggests 
tliat, wlien it was seen how certain persons grew 
tidri and bloodless day after day, the easy explana¬ 
tion was that a nocturnal ghost or demon was 
sucking out their life.® Hence the vam[)iro belief 
might originate. The superstition is also con¬ 
nected with the fear which is aroused by the dead, 
partly because they are often seeking or calling 
the living, and, in those a-spects of it which con¬ 
cern the return of the revitalized corj)se, it is an 
extension of what may have been a i)rimitive con¬ 
ception, viz. that the dead have a life of their own 
in the grave, which was, in fact, often erected as 
a kind of house, more elalwrato than the houses of 
the living. Many talcs both from savage and 
from barbaric peoples show that the dead are still 
living in the tomb and can encounter any intruder 
upon it (as in Scandinavian belief), or come forth 
from it to talk and feast with the living or to 
cause them annoyance. It was also held that a 
malicious spirit might take po.ssession of a corp.se 
and vitalize it for sinister purposes. The bound¬ 
ary-line between life and death seems to have been 
but vaguely defined. To prevent the return of 
the dead, whether bodily or as a ghost, many pre¬ 
cautions were in use—e.^., enclo.sing the grave 
with a high fence, piling heavy stones upon it, 
diverting the course of a stream in order to 
bury in its bed and then permitting it to flow as 
before, binding the corpse securely (though this 
was done for other reasons also) or mutilating it.* 

2. Range and examples of the vampire supersti¬ 
tion. —While the most gruesome examples of this 
superstition (the vampire as a revitalized corpse) 
are to be met with among the Slavic peoples, in 
modern Greece, and in China, it is found in many 
other parts of the world and has been entertained 
in remote ages. It is not easily separated from 

1 See, e.g., ERE\. 640. 

3 Odyssey, xi. 34 f. ; H. 0. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant^, 
Philadelphia, 1898, p. 113 ff. ; cf. art. Blood, § 7 . 

8 PC ‘8 li. 191. 

* Numerous examples are g-iv^en hy J. O. Frazer, ‘ On Certain 
Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the 
Soul,’ JAI XV. [1886] 66 ; and in artt. Death and Dispohal 
OF TUB Dead (Introductory), 8 XI., Indonesians, 8 ta; J. 
Diichelette, Manuel d'arch^ologie, Paris, 1908-10, i. 471 ; H. F. 
OBborn, Men of the Old Stone Age"^, London, 1916, p. 271. 
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other beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in Ixxlily or in ^diostly form, prey upon 
the living, hut demons also, who sometimes have 
ori<::inated from ^diosts, suck the blood of the living 
or feed on corjises. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead p(irsons are found sporadically in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South American tribes. Among higher races 
traces of tlie idea of the dead feeding on the living 
are found among the ancient Bai)ylonians and 
other Semites, and in Egyi>t regarding the kJiu. 
Tn ancient Scandinavia tlio idea tliat the dead were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might become unhallowed monsters of the 
vamj)ire kind, as is seen from the (krettis Saf/a. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early 'feutons and Celts, In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
but largely moulded by Slavic influences.^ The 
Slavic superstition holds that various persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re¬ 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
with relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn hecome vamjures. When the grave 
of a suspected vampire is opened, the corpse is 
found undccayed, the lips stained with blood. Its 
ravages occur iiy night: the grave must be re¬ 
entered by cock-crow, else the vampire must 
remain wdierever he is, still'and helpless. A great 
epidemic of vampire sujierstition occurred in 
Ilungary in the bSth cent., which was investigated 
by a royal commission,^ In China a vampire 
belief exists, and oilers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs. 

3 . Rites of riddance,—Among the Slavs, wdien a 
grave is opened and the corpse is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is translixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Kus.sia), ])lackthorn or hawtliorn 
(Serbia), but tliis must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to life. A suspected 
corpse is also buried in this way. A vam{>ire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back.'* A fierson wiio com¬ 
mitted suicide was often buried at cro.ss-roads, the 
body translixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
walk, but perhaps in earlier superstition lest it 
should hecome a vampire. This was forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.° 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off.® The heads of murderers whose spirits the 
living feared were also cut oft* and destroyed, or 
set betw'een the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual way was to burn tliecorpse to ashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into tlie lire every creature 
which might come from it—w'orrn.s, snakes, beetles, 
birds, etc.—lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, ana so resume its foul work. 
This was done auumg the Slavs, and in Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to drive the vampire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 

1 J. 0. Ijawson, Modern Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek 
Religion. Canihridjfe, 1!)10, p. 3dl ff. ; Leo Allatiu.s, De quor- 
undam Groecorum opinationibua, Cologne, 164.'), ch. 12 IT. 

2 J, MAchal, Slavic Mythology (’-The Mythology of All Racee, 

iii. ), Boston, L)18, p. 231 f. ; A. Calinet, TraiU sur lei appari- 
tions des expritu et iur les vampires, new ed. ii. 

^ J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, V. 723 ff. 

4 W. R. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 271, 324, Songs of 
the Russian Feople, p. 413. 

® II. J. Stephen, Few Commentaries on the Laws of England^, 
London, 1868, iv. 152 ; R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, do. 1805, p. 253; Frazer, JAI xv. 66. Cf. ERE 

iv. 4191). 

See relT, in Frazer, JAI xv. 66; Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 324; K. Holm, Altgerman. Religionsgeschichte, 
Heidelberg, 1913, p. 133 ; ERE iv. 433*. 


is throw'n info the fire.^ In Greece any corpse 
which is found not to have suffered dissolution, as 
wudl as any suspected of being a vampire, wjis, 
and even now still is, exhumed, cut to pieces, and 
burned, to prevent its further wandering as a 
reve.nant. Boiling water or oil was poured on the 
grave, and the lieart was torn out of the body and 
dissolved in vinegar.^ This is a reversion to the 
old pagan custom of cremation of the dead, and, 
in s|)ite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method of 
staking the body is not in use. 

Ill China suspected corpses were allowed to 
decay in the open air before burial, or, when 
buried, were often exliumed and burned. In the 
absence of tlie corp.se from the grave, the coffin -1 id 
w'as removed, thus letting in fresh air, w hich pre¬ 
vents the body from re-entering it. When the 
corjise was roaming about, rice, red peas, and nieces 
of iron were strew'n round the grave ; it could not 
pass these, and was found stiff and dead on the 
ground, and could then be burned.® 

To guard against the attacks of vampires, 
various charms, amulets, sacred symbols, and 
magic herbs are commonly used in the various 
countries wdiere the b(;lief exists. 

4 . Love motive in the vampire belief.—Some¬ 
times the vampire may liave intercourse with the 
widow or other woman. This is part of a wide¬ 
spread belief that the dead or gnosts can have 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital¬ 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found in 
the ancient Greek story of the girl Pliilinnion, 
wdio after luu ih^ath was found with tlie youth 
Machates in lier father’s house as his lover, leaving 
him at dawn.* In such stories as this the vampire 
is linked to the gliostly mahr, or nightmare, in its 
erotic asjiect on the one hand—the mahr comes 
into a room through the keyhole, as the vam[)ire 
does—and to the medijeval siiccuba on the other, in 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preys 
upon tlie vital pow'ers of man, so destroying them. 

The vampire-lover theme is also illustrated by 
the ‘ Dead Rider ’ cycle, as in Burger’s Lenore 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Helen. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved—lover, 
wife, or child—because they sorrow so much, or 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 

f ierson rides with him on horseback or follow's 
liin, ignorant that he is really dead. Lksually 
they reach the churchyard. The corjise sinks into 
his nouse—the grave—and the living barely escapes 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is even 
found among the Araucanians as a purely native 
tale.® 

5 . Vampire and wer-wolf.—Attention has been 
drawn elsew'bere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of the vampire and tlie wer- 
animal. The main links are that the dead may 
hecome w'er-wolves or other wer-animals and prey 
on the living,'^ and, as in Greece and among the 

^ Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 314, 824 ; J. Curtin, Tales 
of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, I^ondon, 1895, p. 177; 
Tylor, PC-i ii. 193. 

2 Lawson, pp. 371, 488, 602 f.; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, Lon¬ 
don, 1885, p. 45. 

3 De Groot, v. 725, 744, 749 f. 

4 Phlegon, Mirabilia, 1 ; for vampirea taking the form of raen 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 538^. 

® N. F. S. Orundlvig, Dnnske Koempeviser, Copenhagen, 1847, 
no. 90; J. Arnaaon, Icelandic Legends, tr. O. Powell and E 
Magnusson, London, 1804-66, 1. 173; A. Dozou, Contes alhanais, 
Paris, 1881, p. 281; T. H. de La Vlllemarqu 6 , Barzaz-Dreiz^, do. 
1846, i. 271 f. ; Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, Ix)ndon, 1839, p. 819 (‘Clerk Saundere’); County Folk- 
Lore (Suffolk), i., do. 1896, p. 81 ; A, H. Keane, Man Past and 
Presenf^, do. 1920, p. 410; cf. also H. H. Ploss and M. Bartels 
Das Weib^^, Berlin, 1913, 1. 608. 

« In art. Ltcakthropt, { 4 . 7 Cf. also ERE v. 627*. 
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Slavs, that the man ^vho was a wer wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vami)ire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found in the fact 
that both vampires and wer-wolves are believed to 
cause storms, drouj^^ht, famine, and cattle-plaj^ue ; 
both are killed by an aspen stake ; and the vamjiire 
is sometimes the ollspring of a witch and a wer¬ 
wolf (or the devil).^ While the wer-wolf is often a 
witch or wizard who has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire.^ 

The earth personified, occasionally as Cerberos, was some¬ 
times supposed to be an eater of the dead.3 Demoniac beings 
of the underworld were also represented as eaters of the dead— 
Chimiera, Eurynomos, the Ej^yptian ‘ eater of hearts ’ or ‘ eater 
of the dead,’ etc.4 

6. The vampire in literature.—Such a supersti¬ 
tion has naturally attracted some attention in 
literature. Byron has an ett'eetive passaj^o refer¬ 
ring to it in The Giaour, llis prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Polidori and 
dramatized by Charles Nodier. Ilofl'mann intro- 
dinresitin one of the tales in The Scrapiov Brethren. 
It is also the subject of Th^ophile Cautier’s La 
Morte nmoureuse, and of a story in J. S. Le Fanu’s 
Green Tea. But the whole sujierstition has 
received the most eflective triuitment, with the 
greatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
Vracula,^ which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in 'Transylvania. 
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J. A. MacCullocii. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.—The 

Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied by 
tribes of Kw’akiiitl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes occupying the mainland of British 
Columbia to tne east and f(>r a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island. 'The south¬ 


eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. The.se are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Salish stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re¬ 
mainder of the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast—is inhabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best knowm tribes of the group) 
or Aht. 'These Indians are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to Vancouver Island; the extreme north¬ 
western part of Washiim^ton, however, in the 
neighbourhood of C.ape Flattery, is occupied by 
the Makah Indians, an oll'shoot of the Nutka 
group. The Kwakiutl and Nutka tribes are quite 
clearly, if somewhat remotely, related in speech. 


1 Ralston, Songs, pp. 409, 411. 

3 For examples see Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West A/nca, 
London, 1897, p. 490; ERE iii. 158^, vil. 237», viii. 846b; cf. 0. 
Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 
1912 ii. 117, note 1; W. Crooke, PR ii. 263 ; Ajml. Metain. 
i. ll’f. ; cf. ERE y'xW. 288 ^ ; NR iii. 152 ; 11. J Bell, Obeah'i, 
London, 1898, p. 166 f. For other examples see ERE i. 212*. 

* Cf. Hecate as trapKOfpdyof, in the Orphic Hymns, like the 
stone sarcophagus. ,. „ i-, 

4 Lucian, Dial. Mart., xxx. 1, iV<>Arj/orn., 14; Paus. x. xxvlii 
4 ; W. Max Muller, Egyptian Mythology ( = The Mythology of 
All Races, xti.), Boston, 1918, p. 179; A 

Leipzig, 1893, p. 49fT. For other examples see ERE \u. Z07. 
Of. A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography, tr. M. Stokes, London, 


1880, ii. 141. 
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The Salish languages may also jtrove to be related 
to Kw9ikiutl and Nutka, but only remoUdy ho at 
best. 'These three groups of tribes exhibit numer¬ 
ous int(!rintliienc(is, the dominant position, on the 
kvhole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of th(‘ 
north. In this arti(de the religion of the Nutka 
Indians will be taken as the ty})e for tlie aborigines 
of Vancouver Island. Data on the other tribes 
will be found in art. Salish. 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious character enter so largely into almost 
every pliase of Nutka life that it is not altogether 
easy to mark off religion as a separate subject for 
ethnologic treatment. For practi(;al purj)oses the 
subject of Nutka religion may b(! considered as 
embracing the beliefs in supernatural beings of 
various sorts, prayer, the acquisition of ‘jiow'er’ 
either by means of amulets and the help of (lefinite 
beings or by means of the performance of secret 
rituals of y)redomlnantly magical eont(uit, sliaman- 
i.sm and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various .sorts and other beliefs of more or less 
clearly religious reference, and public! rituals. 

I. Supernatural beings. — It is very difficult to 
classify the various beings of a supernatural order 
that are reciognized in \utka belied. They range 
all the way from a Sky Being, w ho seems almost 
on the point of becoming comjcarahle to our own 
conception of a Snj)reme Being, down to patrons 
or guardian spirits {qcnii loci) of spe(!ific objects, 
such as individual cedar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed wdth a more or less 
distinctive personality and mere amulets isstrangely 
difficult tod raw, as, in id way between these two types, 
tiiere are a con.siderable number of monsters whose 
only rai.son d'etre, so far as humanity is concerned, 
is that some part of their body can be utilized for 
amuletic purposes. On the w bole, the personality 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural oeings can¬ 
not be said to be very firmly delined. As regards 
their relation to humanity, they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, beings capable of granting 
‘powers’ of a great many diflererit sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, generally in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are visibly repre¬ 
sented, by those privileged to do so, as crests. 
'This clas.sification is not a inutnally exclusive one, 
however, as many supernatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, the Wolf ia important in ritual, legend, and creat 
reproaentation, and is holievcd to grant ‘ powers ’ or ‘ medicines,’ 
On the other hand, the Whale is inu)ortant as a crest and 
mythological being, but does not figure in public ritual, while 
hunting powers and other gifts are bestowed by him in legends 
and by virtue of inheritance of such legendary gifts rather than 
directly In the actual present. Differing from the Whale is the 
Thunder-bird, in that he is not identified with an actual anlnia*/ 
species, and that he is very frequently, perhaps most frequently 
of all beings, impersonated in ritual performances. Again, 
such a being as the Ahlmakoh, a kind of demonic wood-spirit, 
plays an importatit part In ritual and as an amulet-dispenser, 
but IS never represented as a crest (his mask Is used only In 
connexion with a ritual). 

It is diflicult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular typo of being is conceived of as a single 
personality, like the more important gods and 
goddesses of the Greeks, or as embracing a class of 
numerous individuals, like our fairies. The latter 
is ])robably far more often the case, though true 
examples of individualized beings undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the Indians themselves seem to 
w'aver betw'een contradictory conceptions, as in 
the case of the Thunder-bird. He is generally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individuality 
(legend has it that there w'ere originally four 
Thunder-bird brothers, but that three of them 
were destroyed by the Woodpecker), yet the tend¬ 
ency to localize liis home on some particular moun¬ 
tain-peak and the necessarily ditlerent localizations 
current among the different tribes have led in the 
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minds of some to the rationalizing conclusion tha 
there is more than one d’lmnder-bird in existence. 

In a class by himself is the Sky Chief, wh 
enters hardly at all into the life of the native: 
except as an object of prayer. He is believed t( 
dwell in the sky and to be, in a general way, tin 
dispenser of life and happiness to mortals. He i 
not rej)resented either pictorially or in rituals, an' 
never, so far as known, occurs as a character i 
the mythology, not even as creator or transformer, 
Sojinlo is his personality that one might be tempter’ 
to kok for influence, were it not for tJr 

obvioin^ly standardized form, and hence j)resiitnahl^ 
great age, of the prayers addressed to him. 

As in all Indian mythoJoLues, a large number of 
animals are represented as human or semi-human 
characters in Nutka myths, many of them being 
endowed with supernatural powers. Few of these, 
however, can be considered as of interest in a 
)nrely religious connexion; the attitude of the 
ndian towards many of them is comparable to our 
own in reference to the fantastic characters of a 
romance or fairy-tale or oven, not infrequently, to 
the purely human characters of a modern novel. 
The Raven, e.p., while important in some of the 
more northern Pacific Coast tribes as a creator or 
transformer, plays the part in Nutka mythology 
purely of a greedy trickster or buffoon, comparabl 
to the European Reynard the Fox. The belief 
that animals are descended from human-like beings 
of the mythological period finds its counterpart in 
the belief that animals to-day, when out of sight 
of people, divest themselves of their animal 
blankets and look, talk, and act like ordinary 
human beings. Most of the animals represented 
in the mythology and a large number not so re¬ 
presented are impersonated, by means of face 

S aints, masks, and ceremonial regalia, in the 
ances of the Wolf ritual (a few of tlie.se dances 
are the Raven, the Woodpecker, the Sea-gull, the 
Wasp, the Halibut, the Octopus, and the Deer). 
Even in this connexion, however, it is doubtful if 
the animal beings themselves, as a whole, have 
further religious significance than that their re¬ 
presentation has become associated with a ritual 
which is charged with the quality of religious 
emotion. The animal dances as such seem to be 
of interest largely as pantomimic performances. 
Among all these animal beings, however, there are 
at least some that have a degree of religious im¬ 
portance. ‘ Powers ’ may be obtained (or were 
egendarily obtained) from the Wolf, the Whale, 
the Hair-.seal, the Sea-otter, the Shark, the Beaver, 
and others. Of particular importance among these 
is the Wolf, liie Wolves are believe<l to form a 
eupernatural community of their own, with four 
special fast runners of the chief and the Raven as 
news-teller. They are looked upon with great 
reverence—an attitude that finds its fullest ex- 
pre.ssion in the Wolf ritual, founded, according to 
its origin legends, by the Wolves themselves. 

In the mythology we also meet with a number 
of human like figures that belong to the super¬ 
natural world without being identified with either 
animals or monsters. Here belongs the creator 
Kapkimiyis, who created the first man out of the 
thigh of the first already existent woman, made 
the island of Tsisha, the home of the Tsishaath 
tribe descended from them, and a.ssigned them the 
various foods, animal and vegetable, that they and 
their descendants were to use. Kapkimiyis is 
evidently a purely local figure, and he is doubtless 
paralleled by local creators in the other Nutka 
tribes. Another important figure in the mythology 
is Kwatiyat, a sort of creator or, better, trans¬ 
former, who experienced many curious adventures 
and did much to give the world its present shape. 
The rock-carvings in the interior of Vancouver i 


fsland are believed to be Ins \york. He is sH ■ 
alive blit it is not known where he resides. Witli 
him IS often associated his brother, who, like the 
Raven, is a trickster. Another transformer is 
known as Causing-everything-to-be-dill’erent. His 
work consisted chiefly in transforming various 
maleficent monsters into the relatively harmless 
animals that we know to-day. 

We need no more than refer to a few of the host of powers 
with which the Nutka Indian peoples the land, the sea, and the 
air The ileitlik, ‘ Wont-to-Rlide-to-thc-Kround,’is a snake-hke, 
Hcaiv beinff who darts out lightning with his red tonj^ue. He is 
iTcncrally represented as gliding on the rocks, coiling up or 
down ft tree, or coileti like a belt about the Tbunder bird. 
W'hen seen, a bit of his tail should be lopped off and preserved 
as an amulet for success in whaling and other sea-mammal 
hunting. The Yaai are fairy-like folk that dwell on the summits 
of mountains. They wear feathers on their heads and are 
associated with fire and the aurora borealis. Tiiey are 
peculiarly elusive beings, frequently dissolving into foam. A 
supernatural bird, the Mikhtach, said to resemble a female 
mallard duck, is a potent source of luck in hunting. The 
Ahhnakoh, already referred to, is a kind of forest ogre, evi¬ 
dently related to the Nutlmis, or Fool-dancer, of the Kwakiutl; 
his nasal mucus is valued as an amulet for invulnerability. The 
I’hiniath are brownie-like woods-folk wlio do all sorts of strange 
things, such as hunting for sea-cuoumhers as though they were 
seals; they give power to those who are fortunate enough to 
see them. The Tokninis are wild and elusive beings, trans¬ 
formed from human beings that have become estranged from 
human ways or overcome by intense cold. The Pokuinis are 
often represented in the pantomimic dances of the Wolf ritual. 
The Shishchiknhl is a large animal-like monster who lives inside 
a mountain and whose red hair is a powerful amulet for success 
in war. A two-headed being, the Totohtsaktso, reddish in 
colour and vith a tail attached to each of his heads, is 
|)articularly virulent as ‘medicine’; a small part of his body 
,s a powerful amulet in both war and hunting. He is doubtless 
:.he Nutka equivalent of the Hisiutl so often rcpre.sented in the 
irt of the Kwakiutl Indians. The Tsatsokhta is an enormously 
itrong being with red, shaggy hair and witli his right foot large, 
(lis left extremely small. The earth of his tracks is a strength- 
giving ‘ medicine.' One of the most important of Nutka super- 
latural powers, in ritual and legend as in the acquirement of 
medicine,’ Is the Ilena, a cla.ss of beings conventionally repre¬ 
sented by, but not actually believed to be identical with", quartr 
Tystals. They have the power of incredibly rapid flight and 
nake a loud, whizzing noise. They have become closely associ- 
.ted in Nutka belief with the Wolf ritual, their charat^teristic 
ound being identified with the supernatural whistling that is 
relieved to emanate from the wolves and that is imparted to 
he initiates of the ritual. It is therefore not surprising that 
the quartz-like Hena is held to be found also in the body of a 
wolf, of whom it forms a sort of subsidiary soul. 

It is remarkable that the power emanating from 
most of tlie supernatural beings of tlie Nutka 
intimately bound up with some arnulct-like or 
etish-like object, generally some part of his body 
hat is, often with con.siderable violence, taken 
rom him. The conce})tion of a benevolent atti- 
ude towardvS the seeker after ‘power’ and of a 
j)iritual guardianshij) over him—a conception that 
prevails among so many American Indian tribes 
—is, on the whole, signally ab.sent here. It is 
•resent in some degree in the legendary accounts 
if ancestral experiences of tlie acquisition of power, 
yet even here the chief emphasis is always placed 
n the supernatural object acquired and handed 
own or on the privilege of ceremonially represent- 
ng such an extierience, not on the notion of a 
uystic relationship. 

2 . Prayer.—Prayer is often held to represent 
eligious feeling at its purest, particularly when 
he prayer is individual and of unstandardized 
orm. Among the Nutka Indians prayers are, so 
ar as known, always of strictly standardized 
orm. They are eitlier sacred songs sung at a 
itual by a group or by an individual in the 
presence of the community (such prayers, e.a., are 
addressed to the Wolves of the Wolf ritual or in 
he rite of exorcism in the same ritual) or they are 
rivate, and indeed secret, spell-like formube 
.ddre.ssed to the Sky Chief in the course of the 
mportant secret rituals referred to below. The 
‘eeling that animates the former class of prayers 
perhaps more intensely emotional ; it may be 
laracterized as fear or awe glorified into exalta- 
lon. The latter class have more of a magical 
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than purely religious connotation, and this in spite 
of the fact that they are addressed to the nearest 
approach that the Nutka have to a generalized 
Supreme Being. They are self-seeking in tone ; 
more often than not they directly plead for a 
superiority in success at the expense or others. 

Geiierally the secret ritual prayers are for some 
specific gift, as wealth, success in hunting or 
fisliing, good luck in love, proficiency in the per¬ 
formance of a ritualistic act, or whatever else, good 
or evil, one may desire the fulfilment of. As a 
rule, however, the specific prayer is preceded by a 
more general tickshnich, or prayer for life. 

A typit-al example of such a ‘ life prayer’ is : ‘ Ix)ok down on 
me, O Chief, have pity on me. Cause me to be alive. Cause 
to be sent back whatever evil words may he said of mo by any 
one. If at any time one prays in secret for my death, may I 
caijse his curses to recoil on himself; may I caune him to 
swallow his own [evil words]. Cause me to be without afflic¬ 
tion, 0 Chief. Grant me, O Chief, thy wealth [or whatever 
else one desires]. . . 

While the private prayers of the Nutka are strictly 
standardized in form, the texts of the [)rayers 
seem to differ considerably according to the vary¬ 
ing family traditions. Here, as throughout Nutka 
life, family exclusiveness in matters of privilege 
and secret lore is much in evidence. 

3 . Acquisition of power ; secret rituals.—Like 
so many other primitive peoples, tlie Nutka feel the 
necessity of continuous supernatural assistance in 
the ])ursuit of the ends of life. Tlie individual must, 
whenever possible, eke out his own powers by the 
support of some of the mysterious influences that 
siirroiind him. Prayer can do much for him ; the 
mere possession of an amulet or fetish or ‘ me<licine ’ 
probaoly more ; still more eflicacious is a token 
resulting from an encounter with a supernatural 
being. I'he handling of all such tokens, as well 
as of all supernatural objects or animals not 
actually identifiable with specific beings, is regu¬ 
larly hedged about by various tabus. Generally 
fasting and a period of sexual continence are re¬ 
quired, also aoscnce from the home. A token 
may not be lightly rejected, if di.sasfer is to bo 
avoided. One must also know beforehand just 
how it is to be utilized, what one must do or say 
in order to secure the benefits of its supernatural 
influence. Frequently one must be careiul to take 
only the right half. Frequently, also, it may not be 
taken into the house, but must be kept in a secret 
spot in the woods. Its power may be communicated 
by rubbing or other handling, or a small piece of 
it may be directly used as an amulet; thus a bit 
of it may be inserted in the cedar-bark wrapping 
of a sealing or whaling harpoon. Every Indian 
possesses a considerable number of ‘ medicines,’ for 
various purposes and of different degrees of 
potency. Their possession is generally a secret to 
all but the immediate heirs of their acquirer or 
inheritor ; certain ‘ life medicines ’ may even be 
kept entirely secret until the appioach of death. 
It 18 interesting to note that the mere possession of 
secret or magical lore is itself ‘ good medicine.’ 
As one parts with knowledge, his power of resist¬ 
ance to adverse influences is lessened. 

It is not always possible to secure the special 
assistance derived from supernatural heljiers or 
inherited fetishes. Hence the main reliance of 
the Nutka Indian for the success of his hunting, 
fishing, or other ventures is on the punctilious 
performance of certain private magical ceremonies 
that we have termed ‘ secret rituals.’ There Is an 
astonishing number and a bewildering variety of 
such rituals. Every family po 8 ses.ses, by secret 
inheritance, enough to guide it safely through life. 
Sometimes sever^ versions of a magical ritual 
one derived, say, from the paternal, the other from 
the maternal, tradition—are known by an in¬ 
dividual, but they may never be combined or 
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confused. The secret rituals are always performed 
in a hidden spot at a considerable distance from 
the hou.se; for the more elaborate rituals the 
various families have prepared spots deep in the 
w'oods, often near pools or in caves. The rituals 
range in complexity from comparatively simple 
magical performances, prayers, and sj)ell-pro¬ 
nouncements lasting but a single night to elaborate 
ceremonies extended over a month or more. I'he 
former are either abbreviated versions of more 
elaborate rituals or relate to the easier quests, such 
as salmon-trolling ; the latter are concerned with 
the more hazardous or exacting pursuits, such as 
\vhaling, sea-lion hunting, or sealing. Each secret 
ritual is in eflect a prayer and magical com{)ulsioi. 
toward some desired end—success in trapj)ing 
fish, spearing cod, harpooning sea-otter, whaling, 
acquiring wealth, gaining love, bewitching an 
enemy ; even tlie satisfaction of such unusual 
desires as success in stealing or the learning of a 
raven’s speech may be comj'assed by the per 
formance of a magical ritual. '1 he details of each 
ritual difler according to specific family tradition 
and the nature of the end sought. The constant 
features seem to bo prayer, the pronouncement of 
siiells, the observance of tabus, rubbing with 
‘ medicines,’ bathing and rubbing down with hem¬ 
lock branches (until the skin peeled, in the [iractice 
of the hardier asjiirants for success), the wearing 
of cedar-bark and feather regalia and the laying 
on of symbolic face-jiaints, and, most important 
of all, the ])erformance of magical actions. In 
principle these actions are dominated by the philo- 
.sophy of sympathetic magic and by the symbolic 
eflicacy of imitation and the handling of efligies. 

Thus, the aspirant for success in whalinj^ may spcuid hours 
divinj;: into a pool and coming up to the surface and blowing in 
iinit-at ion of a whale or, bent over the ground, in humping his 
back like that of the whale ; or he may make out of twigs rude 
ettigies of a whaling canoe, its occupants, harpoon and floats, 
and the hunted sea-mammal. 

The magical practices not infrequently included 
bizarre or revolting features, such as rubbing with 
the skulls of one’s ancestors or the use of a new¬ 
born babe that had been stolen, killed, and had its 
eyes gouged out (a symbolic rei)re.sentation of the 
whale that is blind to bis pursuer and allows him¬ 
self to be caught). Needless to say, these secret 
rituals have little or no purely social bearing. 
Idle magic ritualist may, however, be accompanic'd 
by a close relative, say a son or neidiew—frequently, 
in the more elaborate types, by liis wife. Not the 
least interesting thing aiioiit the secret rituals is 
their dependence for success on a proper caiendric 
dacing. The most auspicious season for their })er- 
orniance is the period between the winter and 
summer .solstices, wdien the days are progressively 
longer ; during a given month it is the days of the 
waxing moon that should be chosen. The sym¬ 
bolism of this is as obvious as it is world-wide. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that what 
little precision of solar and lunar observation the 
Nutka Indians attained was conditioned by the 
necessity of correctly delimiting the span of 
auspicious days. 

4. Shamanism. — The Nutka shaman, or 
medicine-man, is such by virtue of supernatural 
power personally aenuired by him or, at least 
theoretically, by riglit of iniieritance from an 
ancestor who had himself (or herself) acquired 
such power. Properly speaking, the a(;quirement 
of shamanistic power ^ is on a ])ar with the acquire¬ 
ment of any otlier type of supernatural power, as 
for hunting or fishing. In eitner case the posses¬ 
sion of power may be due to the magic inliering 
in the j)erformance of a secret ritual, to the ac¬ 
quirement of a su})eniatural token or amulct-like 
object (‘medicine’), with or without the iiiter- 
I See art. Shamanisu. 
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position of asupeniat\ii <*il or to the inheriting 

of a family ‘medicine.’ What distinguishe.s the 
inedicine-nian is the function exercised by hi; 
power, the class of being from whom it is derived 
and tlie manner of holding and exercising thi, 
power. 

The main functions of the nicdicine-man are tin 
location of disease, generally conceived of as a 
worm-like mal(dic objf'ct that has been lodged in 
the body of the sufleK'r by an ill-wisher, the 
(hdection, if required, of the causes of the disease, 
and its removal. The divining, in a trance-liko 
state, of future or distant events and the super¬ 
natural causation of disease are also frequently 
within the province of the medicine-man, but need 
not be. 

The supernatural beings and ‘medicines* that 
bestow sliamanistic power are rarely the same 
as those tliat give power for other purposes. 
There is a long list of eerie or unusual otqects 
whose discovery and retention are believed to 
make a man a shaman—at least to a limited 
extent, for a really powerful shaman has generally 
a number of sources of supernatural guidance. 
The specific beings that grant sliamanistic power 
belong to two clas.ses, ‘birds’and ‘fish.’ Certain 
birds—c. 7 ., ducks—certain land animals, and 
certain fish are believed to be powerful shamans 
themselves and to meet once a year in a doctoring 
contest. The leader of the ‘'lurds’ is a supi 
natural bird known as Khwini, or Khwili, who is 
said to belong to the Sky Chief; the leader of the 
‘ fish ’ is a small eel-like marine fish. The former 
has the greatest sliamanistic power of all. The 
sliamanistic being (animal) bestows power not so 
much by way of a dream, as so commonly in 
aboriginal America, as l>y the amuletic virtue of 
his own body. This is in accord with the general 
materializing tendency that pervades Nutka 
religion. 

The power of the ‘ medicine’ amulet or being is, 
in the case of the Nutka shaman, exerciseil by 
virtue of its actual presence in his body. A 
shaman’s sufiernatiiral power (manitu [q.v.]) is not 
a mystic influence that guides him, but resides in 
a concrefe object that he is believed to keep inside 
his hand or chest. A powerful shaman may have 
half-a-dozen or more such ‘medicines’ in his chest, 
in supernaturally reduced form. These are never 
made visible to the laity except on special occa¬ 
sions, such ns at a very severe illness or during the 
tsayek ritual, when tlie shaman may hold them uj) 
for inspection. The shamans are believed to have 
the pow'er of causing their ‘medicines’ to fly 
through the air to any filace or person desircil. 
The wide spread conception of tlie ‘ flying ’ or 
‘shooting’ of disease-causing substances seems, by 
an easy transition, to have been transferred to the 
Nutka materializations of the manitu concept. 
The modus operaudi of the Nutka shaman differs 
according to circumstances. The usual methods 
are ; sucking of the part affected (actually or 
.su]>po.scdly), manipulation after rubbing the fists 
against tlie hands, resuscitation by uttering cer¬ 
tain syllables in a conventional manner, and the 
singing of specifii; medicine songs. These songs 
are often dreamed during the performance of a 
secret ritual for the attainment of sliamanistic 
power. 

5. Soul beliefs and supernatural phenomena.— 

The Nutka Indians say that the course of life is 
like the walking of a man on a straight line as 
thin as a hair. If he misses a single step, he drops 
down and dies. The soul or living c*ssence of a 
human being is conceiv(*d of as a wee mannikin, a 
shadowy doublet, \N'bich can be held in the palm 
of a shaman. It may leave the body through the 
crown of the head, but may either return of its 


own accord or be brought back through the 
ministrations of a shaman. If it fails to return, it 
means that it has reached the land of disembodied 
spirits, that its possessor, in other words, is dead. 
It is then referred to by a term, cheha, which may 
be rendered ‘ghost,’ but which is more freely used 
to refer to any discarnate spirit and even to any 
eerie or highly unusual being, such as an elephant. 
The ghost is always thought of as evil, and great 
efforts are taken to rid of its malign influence 
a house in which a person has died. 

Distinct from the soul is the hlimaksii, often 
translated ‘ heart.’ This is not the anatomical 
heart, but the mind or ‘ soul ’ in its psychological, 
not theological, sense. It is the seat or principle 
of intelligence characteristic of human beings 
alone, and is generally localized in the heart or 
breast. 

According to one legend, the creator Kapkimiyis made a 
vertical column of ten faces, stuck close together, and put it 
into the breast of the first man as his seat of intelligence. This 
is the hlimaksii of to-day. If all ten faces look in one direction, 
the man’s will is strong ; if five look one way, five the other, he 
is in a slate of evenly-balanced he.sitation. The first woman 
had no hlirnaksti put inside of her ; hence women are believed 
to be more flighty and less intelligent than men. 

Tlie life after death is supposed to be located in 
n under world, which is divided into a ‘good’ 
and a ‘ bad ’ section. In the ‘ good ’ quarter are 
little streams in whicli spring-salmon run and 
form the food of the ghostly inhabitants. The 
spring-salmon of the world of the living are 
believed to bo sent iin here by departed spirits. 
The occupants of the ‘ uad ’ quarter of the under¬ 
ground world eat lice. In the opinion of some 
Indians, the dead turn into wmlves or owls. This 
belief does not nectessarily exclude the other. 

As among all jwimitive peoples, there is a vast 
number of beliefs current among the Nutka in 
regard to supernatural plienomena and relations. 
Only a very few of these need be touched upon 
lerc. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
a supernatural being known as Codfish-in-the-sky, 
who holds the luminary in his mouth. During an 
clipse each of the Indians would rush oil to t)er- 
‘orm a secret ritual for trolling fish. The magical 
concept at the basis of this practice is evident: the 
fish eventually trolled for was to bite just as the 
Codfish was biting the eclipsed sun or moon. 
Another very curious belief is referred to by the 
term ‘going oil to another place,’ The Indians 
believe that at two unknown periods during the 
ear a big ti<lc comes in at night and shifts about 
everything in the village, liouses and all. After a 
short time, during which it is ditficult to keep 
wake, everything is shifted back to its f)roper 
j)lace. Should one be lucky enougli to keep awake 
during this periodic shift, and be engaged in a 
secret ritual, he is certain to prove successful in 
whatever he is praying for. 

Perhaps the most interesting belief concerning 
ho relation of human beings to the supernatural 
world is that which regards twins as salmon in¬ 
carnations. So much is tliis taken as a matter of 
course tliat it is believed that a twin child in¬ 
voluntarily bursts into tears when it sees a salmon 
being treated cruelly. Both twin children and their 
Father are subject to many onerous tabus, and the 
L'liiltlren are not expected to live long. The signifi¬ 
cant thing about twin fatherhood is tliat it makes 
of the father a mere instrument of the salmon- 
world. The appearance of twins is looked upon as 
i harbinger or an unusually big salmon run, and 
he father devotes all his energies during the 
fisliing-season to the singing of songs, the per¬ 
formance of secret rituals, and the observance of 
abus intended to propitiate the salmon and 
crovide his fellow-villagers with a maximum 
jatch. Should he disregard the injunctions of th? 
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salmon-world implied l>y the hirth of twins, dire 
misfortune is certain to befall him. 

6 * Rituals.—Ceremonialism, both social and 
religious in character, is very prominent in Nutka 
life. It is somewhat arbitrary to divide ceremonies 
into tiie two classes, as, on the one hand, a relig¬ 
ious quality (some sort of legendary or super¬ 
natural background) is rarely absent from even the 
most rnatter-of-iact or casual ceremony (say, a 
naming feast or invitation ceremony), while, on 
the other, every more properly religious ceremony, 
such as the elaborate and peculiarly sacred Wolf 
ritual, is given the setting of a secular potlatch 
(giving feast) and regularly contains numberless 
features that have a purely social, not religions, 
si^nilicancc. d’he two major ceremonies of 
j)riniarily religious connotation are the Wolf ritual 
(known by the natives as tlokwnna) and a shaman- 
istic. performance termed tmyek. The former 
undoubtedly has a native Nutka nucleus, but 
has been much inlluenced by the winter feast of 
the Kwakiutl Indians. The latter ceremony is 
primarily at home among the more southern Nutka 
tribes ; it is also found among the Coast Sali.sh 
and Quileute (north-west coast of Washington). 

The Wolf ritual dilVers considerably among the 
various Nutka tribes in its origin legend and in 
its ceremonial details. In essence it is a quasi- 
dramatic representation, at least in native theory, 
of certain legendary occurrences. 

Just a« a young man or woman, in the legendary past, Is 
believed to have been carried away by the wolves to their 
supernatural homo, to have been taught many religious dances 
and songs, and to have returned to his people with these im¬ 
material so, in the ceremony of to-day, the novices, who 

are to be initiated into the ceremony, are represented as seized 
by wolves that break into the village and as carried off into the 
woods, there to he taught particular dances, which, after they 
are rescued by the villagers and exorcized, they perform among 
their own people in a state of religious frenzy. Tlie dances 
vary greatly in character, but are largely pantomimic, referring 
either to animals, occupations, or supernatural beings. Many 
of them are inspired by a spirit of savage recklessness that may 
take the form of self-torture or ceremonial killing. The associa¬ 
tion of all those (novices and old initiates) who dance a 
particular dance into a ‘secret society' Is a very much more 
weakly developed concept than among the Kwakiutl. On the 
other hand, the individuals who are handed together through¬ 
out the ceremony as wolf-performers, by hereditary right, may 
be looked upon as constituting a true confraternity. 

In a rather vague way the Wolf ritual may be in¬ 
terpreted as a kind of placating of the powerful 
supernatural beings that apjiear to us as wolves, 
but there can, in actual fact, be no talk of a 
definite function of the ceremony. It is a com¬ 
plex historical growth tliat serves as a traditional 
setting for the public expression of religious emo¬ 
tion (aAve and exaltation) and for the satisfaction 
of certain artistic needs. Even the spirit of ribald 
humour finds expression in it. To a large extent, 
also, the purely reli^dous and artistic motives arc 
overlaid by the desire, so characteristic of West 
Coast culture, to enhance one’s social prestige by 
display and a lavish expenditure of wealth. A? 
usual with great tribal ceremonies, it undoubtedly 
means dill'erent things to different temperaments. 

The tsayek ceremony is ostensibly undertaken, 
like so many other great tribal ceremonies among 
American Indians, for the cure of a sick person 
who has not proiited by ordinary shamanistic 
treatment. The main feature of the ceremony I 
the singing of a peculiar type of songs, accompaniec 
by beating of sticks and certain conventiona 
gesticulations and jumps. Eacli Indian that takes 
part in the ceremony sings a number of such tsayek 
songs that have become his property by faniilj 
inheritance. Novices who are to oe initiated intc 
the tsayek ceremony sing these songs for the lirs' 
time. In the course of the ceremony another ani 
more advanced typo of initiation takes place—tha 
of those who have had some supernatural shaman 
istic experience, or who have a hereditary shaman 


tic right, into the formal status, often llieoretieal 
ather than actual, of sliaman. 'This part of tlic 
eremony oll’ers suggestive parallcds to the wt‘11- 
nown MideAviwin of the Ojibwa and other 
Vlgonquian tribes. Indeed, the two types of 
nitiation, tsayek proper and shanianistie, may 
le looked upon as (anisLituting a series of degrees 
lot iiidike tlie more intricately dcvelojied system 
f shamanistic degrees current among the Algon- 
Ilian tribes. 

Litkratitrb.—T he informatioTi in this art. Is baaed on the 
[iUlhor’s MS notes. For furilur lit(Tatur(! on Nutka relij^ion 
see; F. Boas, ‘The Noolka,’ in Sixth lirport mi the ^’ucth- 
uretern Tnhes of ('anada, litpnrt of the Uritiah Amiciatimi for 
'he Advancement of Science, Loods nH•(■tin)^^ pp. 58‘.i-G04, 
'The Nootka’ (reliijioua ceremonials), in 'I'lic. Social Orqan- 
[zation and the Secret Societies of the Kirakivtl hidiann 
Report of the United States National Musenm, pp. 

a‘i‘2-644 ; E. Sapir,‘Some Asi'e('ts Nootka Lanji-na^o and 
Jnltnre,' American Anthropoloiiist, new ser. [11)11], 15-28, 
A Girl’a Pnhertv Cere-niony miioiiK^ tlie Nootka Indians,’ Trans- 
ictions of Royal Society of (Canada, :ird scr., vol. vii. [p,)i:q sect, 
li. pp. 07-80; G. M, Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life, Ijondon, 1808, James G. Swan, The Indians of Cape 
Flattery {Smithsonuin Contnhntions to Rnnwlcdge, vol. xvi. 
pt. viii. [Washirii^ton, 1870] pp. l-lOO). For literature on 
Kwakiutl relittion see: G M. Dawson, ‘Notes and ()l).serva- 
donson the Kwakiootl People of the Northern Partof Vancouver 
Jsland and adjacent f’oa.Mts,’ Proceedings and Transactions of 
Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. [1887] sect. ii. pn. 68-98; 
F. Boas, ‘The Kwakiutl,' in Sixth Report on (he. Nort/i-ivestcrn 
Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Leeds tneetin^r, 1890, pp. 004-632, 
‘Notes on the Kwaki\ill,’ in Flcventh Report on the North¬ 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the. British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Liverpool meetin^,^ 1890, pp. 669- 
.580, The Social Organization and the. Si'ciet Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians, pp. 311-737. For literature on Coast Salish 
relij^ion see; F. Boas,‘The Lku'huKn,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 
1890, ]>p. 563-.582, ‘ The lAn'fntKn’ (religious ceremonials), in 
The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, pn. 644-046: C. Hill-Tout, British North America, 
/. The Far West,The Home, of the Salish and D^nf, Ijondon, 1907, 
‘The Salish Tribes of the Coast and Lower Fraser Delta,’ 
Annual Archwological Report, 1!)()5, Appendix to Report of 
Minister of Education, Ontaiio, pp. 225-235, ‘ Report on the 
Kthnoloffy of the Siciatl of Pritish Cohmibia. a Coast Division of 
the Salish Stock,Vd I x\xiv. [1901] 20-91, ‘ Elhnolopdcal Report 
in the StsKclis and Sk aulits Trilies of the HalkomelEin Divisiop 
of the Salish of British Colmuhia,’ ib. pp. 311-370, ‘ Ethno« 
lojfical Studies of the mainland IlalkOmelEin, a Division of the 
.Saiish of British Columbia,’ Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Belfast meetinvr> 1902, pp. 865- 
449, ‘Notes on the Sk uo'mic of British Columhia, a Branch of 
the {freat Salish Stock of North America,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford meotin§f, 
1900, pp. 472-649. EdWARD SaPIR. 

VANNIC RELIGION.-See Armenia. 

VASUBANDHU.-Vaenbandhu (c. A.D. 420- 
500), the second of three brutliers of a KauAika 
Brahman family, was born at Euru^apura (Te.sha- 
war) in (landhara (Kandahar), and is one of the 
most prominent ligurea in the history of Buddhism. 
His not less celebrated elder brother, Asanga, is 
5 vell known a.a the fir.st propounder of the Yogachilra 
Kcliool of Buddhism, i.e. lliiddliist ideali.sm. Of tlie 
younge.st brotlier, Viriilchivatsa, we know nothing. 

I. Life.— I'l lere are three dilferent traditions 
concerning Va-subandhii’s life: (1) T/ie Life of 
Vasxibandhn, tran.slated by Paraniartlia into 
Chinese;* (2) pasaim in Si-yu-ki (‘Records of tlie 
Western Countries’) by ilinen-Tsiang, (3) the 
'rihetaii tradition in Taranatha, etc. The general 
drift of them is os follows : 

Vasubandhu, a contemporary of Vikramaditya (^Skanda- 
^upta, A.D. 455-480), and his son Baliditia (c. 485- ) took 

orders in the Sarvastivada (realism) school, havinp; studied 
under Buddhamitra (Manoratha, according to Iliuen-Tsiang) 
the whole of the sacred books, i.e. the three collections 
(Tripitaka), of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Saiitrantika (the school which 
accepts the Sutra as its sole authority), thinking them more 
reasonable, In many points, than those of his own school, and 
ho determined to fonnulate an eclectic system out of the two 
iines of doctrine along which his mental activity had been 
directed. In order to do so, it was indispensable for him llrst 

1 B. Nanjio, Catalogue, of the Chinese Translation of th 
Bmldhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1463. 
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to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Sautr&ntika doctrines, 
With this object he went to Ka^tnira (Kashmir), the head 
quarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguisiiif 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of tha' 
country should be jealous and refuse to instruct him. Therei 
for many years, under the guidance of Sahghabhadra, he 
studied the doctrine, against which he would, however, 
frequently dispute, basing his objections on the teachings oi 
the Sautiantika itself. Skandila, the teacher of Sahghabhadra, 
had his suspicions aroused by the extraordinary ability of tht 
unknown student, and at last ascertained that ho was none 
other than V'^asubandhii, whereupon he advised him secretly to 
o back to his own land, lest some factious people should kill 
im. \'a 3 ui)andhu therefore returned to his home, where he 
composed a poem of 6(X) verses called the Ahhidhantiak6&a,^ 
a compendium of Ahhidharma-ynahdvibhd^d,'^ and sent it to 
Kasmlra. The king of Ka^mira and the scholars were at first 
ielighted with it, hnagirilng that he was expounding and pro¬ 
pagating their doctrine; but, on the advice of Skandila, who 
knew that the compendium was not quite favourable to their 
sect, the author was asked to write an explanation. So he 
expounded the verses in a prose commentary, with the addition 
of seven verses and one chapter on the non-Ego. These verses 
together with the commentary are called Abhidhanna-ko^a- 
:idstra.^ Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya (Oudh) 
and was converted by his brother Asanga to the faith of the 
Mahayana, and composed many treatises in defence of his new 
creed, with commentaries on various Mahayana works. He 
died there (in Nepal, according to Tibetan tradition) at eighty 
years nl 

2. Works.—Vasubandhn’s fiist literary under¬ 
taking bceins to have been tlie composition of his 
PamwelrfAamjofaft (‘Seventy [Verses] on the First 
Principle ’), in which he refuted and destroyed all 
the ground princi])les of the Sfinkhya philosophy 
as })iit forth in the SdnkhyaAdsira by Vindhyavilsa, 
by whom liuddhamitra, Vasubandhu’s teacher, had 
been defeated in an ecclesiastical dispute. This 
fact gave general satisfaction, and King Vikraina- 
ditya rewarded him with three lacs of gold. 

liefore turning to his Buddhist works, we may 
make a few additional remarks. First, it must 
be borne in mind that alnuit the 2nd cent. B.C. 
Katynyaniputra founded the Sarvastivada school 
and composed the Jndnaprasthdna (‘First Stej)s 
to Knowledge’), a simple catalo^me raisonn^e of 
the teclinical terms of his doctrine as contained 
in previously published ‘six-branch-treatises’ {^at- 
pdaaAds(t'a). At the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. a ver^ detailed commentary on this work, 
called Ahhxdharma-mahdvibhifid (‘Thorough Dis¬ 
cussion of the AJdiidharina^), was composed by 
5(X) arhats of Kasmira. In this work we nave not 
only a detailed explanation of the text, but also a 
minute discussion of each topic, so that the com¬ 
mentary became immediately a mine of dogmatics 
and the sole authority for the sect, by whom it 
was widely studied in Kasmira. Hence its special 
name KaAmira-vaibhdi{ika (‘ Vihha;?a-follow'er of 
Ka.4inira’). This Sarvastivada doctrine is realistic 
and teaciies a direct perception of external objects. 
Its rival doctrine is that or the iSautrantika, which, 
though also realistic, asserts an indirect perception 
instead of a direct one. The two doctrines were 
the most influential in HinayiLnism. Vasubandhu, 
though originally a Sarvastivadin, w'as a free¬ 
thinker, and did not blindly follow either his 
orthodox tenets or his lately adopted SautrSntika 
ideas. Scholars designated his guiding principle 
‘ a preference of reason,’ and his eclecticism is 
shown in his celebrated work Abhidharmako.^a^ 
called by native scholars ‘ the ingenious treatise.’ 

It is divided into eight treasure-houses {koiasthdna): 

( 2 ) Po\\^r*^^ } supernatural in general. 

(3) Worlds—effect 'i 

(4) Actions—cause [natural in special. 

(5) Passions—auxiliary circumstances 

(( 1 ) Sages—effect v *. 1 • 

(7) Sacred knowledge—cause > ®'JP®*’napiral ui 

(S) Meditation—auxiliary circumstances I special. 

In addition to the above eight sections, one section, called 

J Nanjio, no. 1270. 2 Jb. no. 1203. 

^ Ib. nos. 1267 and 1269. 

* For a complete list of his Buddhist works see Nanjio, 
Appendix i, col. 371 f. ; cf. J. Takakiisu, ‘A Study of Para- 
martha’s Life of Vasubandhu,' JHAS, Jan. 1905. 


Pudgala-mnUchaya (‘ Exposition of Personality ’), is devoted 
to the argument of the non-Ego. This he composed when 
invited by the Ka^mircan Vaibha^ika to explain the object of 
his work. To the first chapter a dogmatical explanation of 
the word Abhidharma is prefixed. It says that Abhidharma 
means 'confronting the i.e. insight. The thing to be 

confronted is of two kinds. The one aimed at is niri^dpa, or 
final beatitude; the other mediated by is the four verities, or 
immanent characters of things. This confronting of things, 
i.e. Insight, is called pure. It is the final Abhidharma. This 
pure insight can be called into existence by preliminary insight 
and teaching; the former consists In innate, acquired, and 
exercised insight; the latter implies the use of many standard 
works of the sect indirectly conducive to the origination of 
pure insight. These preliminary elements are called the 
conventional Abhidhanna, As Vasubandhu in his work sums 
up the essential contents of the Abhidhanna literature of his 
predecessors, and as this literature is the main source of his 
treatise, his work is entitled J (‘Retwsitory of 

the Abhidhanna'). In this way he set forth concisely all 
noumena and phenomena and the rationale of the non-Ego, 
derived chiefly from the sources of the Sarvfi,stivaxia school, 
but some tenets were taken from the Sautrantika school and 
sometimes he introduced his own views. 

Although Vasubandhu sympathized in his work 
with the Sautrantika and showed his preference 
for it as the more reasonable, he was by no means 
satislied with these realistic speculations, in which 
he was immersed until he came to the second stage 
of his philosophical development. When converted 
to Mah&yanism, he adopted the subjective idealism 
of tliatsciiool, which he completed and systematized 
in his not less celebrated ejntomic composition 
Vijdaptinmtvatd-trim^aka (‘Thirty [Verses] on 
“Mere Idea’”).^ The philosopliical school based 
on this treatise teaches that all phenomena, both 
material and non-material, originate in mind, 
which is divided according to its action into eij^dit 
‘ideas’ {vijildndni)^ viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging 
to the five sen.se organs, (6) idea of mind {xnano- 
vijUdna)^ (7) mind-idea {mano-vijndna)^ or stained 
m\nd-\(\eii{klisia-7nano-vijiidna), (8) receptacle-idea 
{dlaya-vijiidna). The seeds {bija) or possibilities 
of all phenomena are retained in the eiglith idea, 
whence conies the so-called objective world, in 
consequence of which we are disturbed and rove 
about in painful eHbrts after peace. If we once 
fully understand that nothing else exi.sts but mind, 
then the objective world ceases to exist for us, and 
those eight confused idea.s are turned into eigljt 
kinds of enlightened wisdom ijndna) by means 
of which we can unite in the tatkntd (‘thusness’) 
which transcends speech and tliouglit. 

The Ahhidharmakoha and Vijilaptimdtratd- 
trimkxka are the two most celebrated of Vasu- 
handlm’s twenty odd works, and represent the 
successive development of his philosophical views. 

It seems that towards the end of his life he 
reached a quite different phase of belief. He 
composed 24 verses entitled Longing for the Birth 
in Sukhavati, t.c. the Paradise of the West), 
being a summary of the Aparirnitdyus-sutraf to 
whicn he subsequently added a commentary. 
These verses with the commentary, regarded as one 
work, are called the Aparimitdyus-8utr6padc,<'(i.^ 
From them we see that he believed in the Amitahha 
alias Aparimitayus) doctrine, i.e. the doctrine of 
salvation by tlie grace of the Author, while in the 
two former phases of Buddhism througli which he 
had passed no such idea occurs, nor is the name of 
Amitabha even mentioned. 

Litbraturb. — L\fe of Vambandhu, tr. from the Chinese by 
W. Wassilieff, in his Buddhismus, Germ, tr., St. Petersburg, 


857-68, Eng. tr. by 8. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 2 vols., I^ndon, 1884 ; Taran&tba, Geschichte des 
Duddhisrnus in Indien, Germ, tr, ed. A. Schiefuer, Leipzig, 
’869, p. 118 ff. ; J. Takakusu, *A Study of Paramirtha's Life 
f Vasubandhu and the Date of Vasubandhu,’ JRAS, Jan. 1906 ; 
"'u-kwang, Ko-shadung-ki (commentary on Koiaidstra), i. 83. 

U. WOGIIIARA. 

1 Nanjio, no. 1216. 2 lb. nos. 26, 26, 27, etc. 

^ Ib. no. 1204. 
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VEDAS. -See Literature (Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit), Vedic Kelicion. 

VEDANTA. —in Sanskrit signifies the 
‘end or final aim of the Veda.’ The word was 
employed at first to denote the older Upani^ads 
(see art. Upanisad.s), but generally serves as the 
name of the most wide-spread of the six philo¬ 
sophical systems of the Brahmans [i.e. Sahtchya, 
Yoga, Miinatiisa, Vedanta, Vaisesika, Nyaya). 
In the Vedanta the pantheistic doctrine of the 
Brahman, the All-One, is systematically developed, 
and placed on a philosophical foundation. The 
fountfer of the Vedanta, or rather the first teacher 
who made a formal presentation of it (in the 
Veddntasutrasi or Brahmasiitras) was Badarajana.^ 
Since, however, his treatise is set forth in the 
form of aphorisms—precisely like the siitras or 
‘ clues ’ of the other philosophical schools of India— 
which in themselves are completely unintelligible, 
it is impossible to gain a satisfactory knowledge 
of the system from his work alone. This is first 
supplied by the expositions of the numerous native 
commentators, of whom the most important was 
the renowned Vedantist oahkara, who lived c. a.d. 
800. Besides expounding the Brahtnasutras^ San¬ 
kara composed a large number of commentaries 
on the Upanisadsy and wrote several independent 
treatises on the Vedanta philoso})hy. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the conceptions of Sankara 
agree in all essentials with the views set forth 
by Bildarayana. Nearly all educated Hindus in 
modern India, exce[)t in so far £ts they have 
embraced European ideas, are adherents of the 
Vedanta; and three-fourths of these accept San¬ 
kara’s interpretation of the BrahmasutraSy while 
the rest are divided among the varying explana¬ 
tions of the system offered by one or otiier of the 
remaining commentators. 

The fundamental proposition of the Vedftnta 
philosophy is in agreement with the doctrine of 
the ancient Upani^ads, viz.: ‘ the atman (i.e. our 
self or our soul) is identical with the Brahman, 
the All-Soul.’ Since, then, the eternal and infinite 
Brahman, the power that works in everything, 
cannot consist of parts, or be subject to change 
(for everything that consists of parts, and is liable 
to change, is perishable), it follows that every one 
is essentially not a part or an emanation of the 
Brahman, but is Brcuiman entire and indivisible. 
Nothing real exists besides Brahman; ‘there is 
one only, without a second.’ Therefore m India 
the Vedanta doctrine in the form in which Sankara 
has presented it is called the ‘doctrine of non- 
duality.’ 

In opposition to the fundamental thought of the 
Vedanta, as thus set forth, is arrayed not only 
experience, which teaches the existence of a mani¬ 
fold variety of persons and things, but also the 
ceremonial law or the Veda ; for the latter is based 
upon the belief in transmigration and retribution, 
and therefore takes for granted a multitude of 
individual souls. This twofold contradiction is 
refuted by the assertion that both experience and 
the ceremonial law of the Veda depend upon the 
‘ignorance’ (avidyd) natural to every man, by 
which the soul is prevented from distinguishing 
itself from the body, the psychical organs and 
other controlling inliuences, and from recognizing 
that the empirical universe is an illusion {indya). 
In truth, the entire world of phenomena is merely 
a delusion, comparable to a fata morganay which 
disappears on closer examination ; or like a dream- 
image, which seems real only to the sleeper, but 
vanishes in waking hours. , - , . 

There is only one thing in the universe which is 
unaffected by this power of illusion—our .self, the 
I For a remark regarding his date see art. MImXmsX. 


soul. This self admits of no proof, but it alno 
stands in no need of proof, for it is in itself (be 
basis of all argument, and therefore is already 
established antecedent to any possibility of proof. 
Similarly, also, it cannot be denied, for every one 
in denying it assumes and testifies to its existence. 
I'he self, moreover, cannot be anything distinct 
from Brahman, since Brahman alone exists. Every¬ 
thing that is a.ssurtcd of the Brahman — pure, 
spiritual nature, omnipresence, eternity, etc.— 
holds good, therefore, of our soul. Hore in our 
inner self we must look for knowledge. In him¬ 
self alone, in the depths of his own being, can man 
find the solution of the riddle of the universe, and 
know the only true real. 

Whence ‘ ignorance ’ arises, by which the true 
condition of things is hidden from us, the Vedanta 
philosophy does not inquire. It tells us only that 
Ignorance is removed by ‘knowledge’ {vidyd)y or 
‘universal perception’ {aainyitg-dnr.^ana). If this 
universal perception has been attained, and there¬ 
by the illusory nature of everything that is not 
soul, and the absolute identity of the soul with 
Brahman understood, the dcitermining conditions 
for the earthly existence of the soul are removed. 
For this earthly existence is itself indeed only 
an illusory appearaiu^e. He who knows ‘I am 
Brahman ’ has gained emancipation from the 
sanuidra. 

Since Sankara recognizes the unconditional 
authority of the Upanisvtds, he is compelled to 
take account of their entire contents, which to 
a considerable extent are in opposition to the 
doctrine here set forth. lie accomjdishes this by 
setting up two systems side by side with one 
another—(1) the higher or esoteric knowledge 
{para vidyd)y which adopts the metaphysical 
standpoint, and proclaims the doctrine of the non- 
dualistic Brahman, as it has just been stated, 
to be the ab.solute truth ; and (2) the lower or 
exoteric knowledge {apard vidyd), which takes its 
stand at the popular empirical point of view, 
and ofTers a ])opuJarly religious explanation of the 
universe. While in the ‘ higher Knowledge ’ the 
Brahman is free from all attributes and quali¬ 
ties {nirguna)y in the ‘ lower knowledge ’ it ap¬ 
pears endowed with the attributes of personality 
{saguna). It is owing to ignorance that these 
attributes are ascribed to the Brahman, for num 
who cannot rise to the height of the metaphysical 
standpoint need an obj(;ct of worship. In the 
lower knowledge, therefore, the Brahman appears 
as a personal God, who creates and rules the 
universe, and rewards or punishes men according 
to their deeds. The universe ahso is looked upon 
as real, and the statements of the Upani^ads 
with regard to the wandering of the soul through 
innumerable bodies hold good. The lower know¬ 
ledge teaches that the soul is constrained by the 
psychical organs, the bodily senses, the vital 
principle, ami the moral determination, that under 
such limitations it completes the cycle of metem¬ 
psychosis, and that by believing worship it may 
attain to the lower personal Brahman. Union, 
however, with the lower Brahman, the Brahman 
of attributes, is merely an inferior temporary lot. 
Complete deliverance is attainable from the meta¬ 
physical point of view solely by the knowledge 
of the higher Brahman, the Brahman without 
attributes. Everything that is taught in the lower 
knowledge is worthless for him who has learnt to 
know himself as the eternal indivisible Brahman ; 
for he understands that the lower Brahman is a 
product of ignorance, that qualities are attributed 
to it merely for the purposes of worship which 
do not really belong to it, and in the light of 
the supreme knowledge are seen to be an illusion. 
He who has attained to this knowledge is no 
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longer led astray by the delusive appearance that 
surrounds him. In complete indiilerence towards 
tlie course of tlie world he awaits the end of his 
life, the continuance of which is explained on 
exactly tlie same principles as in the Saiikhya (see 
the art. Sankhya). At death the wise man is lost 
in Hrahnian. 

Among the commentators who dissent from 
Sahkai/i's intcrjiretation of the Vedanta, and who 
rcjiresent one or other of the philosophical and 
religious standjioints of various sects, the most 
renowned is Raiminuja, who lived in the 11th cent, 
after Christ. Ramanuja {q.v.) in his exposition 
of the system jipproximates to the lower exoteric 
knowledge of Sankara, and as an adherent of the 
Cancharatra doctrine introduces into liadarayana’s 
treatise views which are nearly related to the 
(jhristian standpoint, but are alien to the true 
Vedanta doctrine. In his view the individual 
souls are not identical with the 8uj)remo soul, i.c., 
as he represents it, with Cod, but are separate 
and distinct as in the Saiikhya-Yoga. The cause 
of their earthly existence is not ‘ ignorance,’ but 
unbelief; and deliverance is union with God, to 
be gained not by ‘ knowledge,’ but by believing 
love (bhakti) towards God. In the history of 
the Vedanta philosophy, therefore, the same 
theistic tendency makes its appearance which may 
be observed under the form of the .system of 
Yoga in the further development of the Sahkhya 
doctrine. 

Literaturb.—I n his Bibliography of the Indian Philotophical 
System.ti (Allahabad, 1809) F. E. Hall enumerates no fewer 
than 810 Hanskrit works on the VedanU; and even in the most 
recent times no year passes without the appearance in all parts 
of India of numerous treatises on this philosophy written partly 
in Sanskrit and partly in the vernaculars. The best and mo.st 
detailed presentation of the Yedanta do(;trine as interi>reted hy 
Ankara Is to be found in P. Deussen’s System des yedanta, 
Leipzijjc 1888; cf. also A. Barth, Religions of India^, Ijondon, 
1891 ; r. Max Muller, 6’ja: Sy^terns of Indian Philosophy, 
Lonflon, 1899, oh. iv., and Vedanta Philosophy, Ixmdon, 1894 ; 
M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom^, Londom 1893; H. 
Halgh, Leading Ideas of Hinduism, Londorj, 1903 ; P. Deussen, 
Philosophic der Upanishnds, Ijeipxi>f,l899, lOng. tr., Edinburgh, 
190C ; Veddnta-Sutra^, with ('omiiKuitaries of Sankara and Rama¬ 
nuja, tr. by Q. Thibaut iu SRhJ, vols. xxxiv. xxxviil. xlviii,; P. 
Deussen, Die Sutras des Vedanta, tr. I.ieipzig, 1887; Sarva- 
darSana-saiigruha, tr. by Cowell and UouLdi, tind ed., I/)ndon, 
1894, ch. xvi. ; M. Walleser, Der altere Vedanta, Heidelberg, 
1910. K. Garre. 

VEDDAS.— I. Geographical distribution and 
mode of life. -The Veddas, the aboriginal inliabit- 
ants of Ceylon, are to be regarded as the i.sland 
representatives of the sliort, long-headed, pre- 
Dravidian jungle tribes of India. Formerly they 
extended over the whole island (for tliere is no 
rca.son to doubt that the Yakkas of the Mahdvaima 
were Veddas); now the few surviving relatively 
pure-blooded Veddas who do not practise agri¬ 
culture are to be found in the park country of 
Uva, wliile communities carrying on a rough 
cultivation, whose members liave more foreign 
blood in their veins, exist in the poorer part of 
the Eastern Frovinee and that part of the North 
Central Frovince known as Tainankaduwa. 

At the pre.^ent day the Veddas may be divided 
into three classes, viz. forest, village, and coast 
Veildas, each showing certain characteristic .social 
features. The forest Veddas, reduced in number 
to a few families in the wildest j)arts of the island, 
have alone kept up their old mode of life. Living 
on game, honey, yams, and fruit, they are still 
able to collect these in sulbeient quantity not 
only to su))port life, but to leave a surplus to 
barter with the ‘Moormen’ on their annual visits 
or to take into the nearest 8inliale.se village to 
exchange for iron, cloth, pots, and occasionally 
rice and coco-nuts. So long as this .sort of life is 
possible, communities are necessarily small and 
the old mode of liabitation in caves and rock 


shelters nersists, but where the country is less 
wild the Sinhalese have killed down the game to 
such an extent—even where they have not settled 
—that the Vedda.s have been obliged to take to 
cultivation, and for this pur[)ose they have organ¬ 
ized themselves in villages and at the same time 
Iiavo commonly intermarried wdth the Sinhalese. 
It is in this way that the second class of Veddas, 
the village Veddas, have originated ; indeed the 
process ha.s been going on for hundreds of years, 
and there is evidence that centuries ago there 
were ‘ Vedda’ communities—be. communities with 
enough Vedda blood to be called Veddas by their 
contemporaries—politically organized and liaving 
chiefs who were in constant relation with the 
Sinlialcse court. This process of contact meta- 
morj)hosis has had as its most striking result the 
complete loss of the original Vedda (non-Aryan) 
language, while the identity of the relationship 
system.s of the Veddas and Sinhalese is presum¬ 
ably to be attributed to the same cause. The 
coa.Mt Veddas are Veddas settled in the coastal 
area of the Eastern Frovince who have inter¬ 
married with the local Tamils, whose physical 
type they have acquired and whose beliefs they 
largely share. In tlie following account the term 
‘Vedua’ mast be taken to mean forest Veddas, 
unless village Veddas are specihcally mentioned. 

The Veddas have never been metal workers, and, althouKh 
they have no traditions concernin}? the use of stone imple- 
inonts, the quartz artefacts described by the cousins Sarosin 
and others must, at least provisionally, be attributed to them. 
The iron hla<le8 to their arrovv.s, their axe-heads and irons for 
‘flint and steel’ sLrike-a-lij^hts, are the ojdy metal tools they 
use. 'I'hese arrow heads and axes were noted in the 17th cent, 
by Robert Knox, who mentions the silent trafle for metal in 
e.\chan{,^e for flesh and honey practised hy the wilder Veddas. 

Apart from their skill as imnters the Veddas have but the 
bare beginning's of a few arts and crafts. Tlicy make no 
pottery except where they have learnt it from the Sinhalese. 
Personal ornaments scarcely exist, yet the rocks of some of the 
caves bear very rough drawings of men and animals and the 
skin bag in whioh honey is (.-ollected. They are drawn by 
women and were said to have no religions or other special 
signifloAnce. The Veddas have no musical instruments, but 
during their dances they frc(]uently beat time with their hands 
on the abdomen; and 0. S. ilyers, who has examined phono¬ 
graph records of their songs, considers that they are simpler in 
8 tru(',ture than any other native songs liithcrto published, and 
indeed represent the very beginning of melody-building. 

2 . Social organization. — The Veddas have a 
clan organization with descent in the female line ; 
the clans are exogamous, though this rule is not 
strictly adhered to. Two intermarrying clans, 
the Morane and Unapane, are considered su^)erior 
to the otiiers, with whom they should not inter¬ 
marry. Monogamy is the rule and divorce is 
unknown, the correct marriage being the cross 
cousin, especially with the daughter of the 
mother’s younger brother. A high standard of 
sexual morality is maintained in both the married 
and unmarried. There is close comradeship be¬ 
tween a man and his wife’s father ; an unmarried 
man assists his mother’s brother, his actual or poten¬ 
tial father-in-law, in most activities, and this asso- 
uation continues after marriage. A man’s baena 
sister’s son, daughter’s husband) is always welcome 
to hospitality in cave or hut, wlien other relatives 
would not intrude. Though descent is in the 
emale line, inheritance is in the male line. A 
Vedda has little personal property, his axe and 
bow and arrows being his most important posses¬ 
sions, but land, or, more strictly speaking, hunt¬ 
ing and tishing rights, the tenancy of certain 
;aves, well as the right to the combs of the 
rock !)ee on definite tracts of land, descend from 
ather to son, or are presented to a son-in-law on 
lis marriage. 

Tlic Veddas have no regular chieftainship, but 
the eldest man of each small group exercises con¬ 
siderable authority, the importance of such men 
being enhanced by the Sinhalese and other oHicials, 
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who naturally make a point of dealin^^ with the 
most intelligent and authoritative member of a 
group. 

3. Religion.—The basis of the Vedda religion 
is the cult of the dead, and the Vedda poitit of 
view can be best a})preciated by considering the 
customs observed when a death takes place. 
When a man, woman, or child dies, the body is 
left in the cave or rock shelter in which death 
from sickness occurred. The body is not washed, 
dressed, or ornamented in any way, but is allowed 
to lie in the natural supine position and is covered 
over with leaves and branches. The cave is then 
deserted for some years, and, if any bones are left 
when the V('ddas return, they are tlirown into tlie 
jungle. When an attempt is made to di.scover the 
reason for the desertion of the j)lace of death, the 
usual answer is to the elTect that ‘ if we stayed we 
should be pelted with stones,’ and some Veddas, 
including the least contaminated, delinitcly stated 
that it was the spirit, or yaka (fern, yalcini^ pi. 
yaku), of the dead man who would cause stones 
to rain on anybody staying near the corpse. 
Although fear of the dead (expressed by leaving 
the .site of death) occurs among all the wilder 
Veddas, a few old men wore by no means con- 
tident tliat all men on their death became yaku ; 
no doubt the spirits of important and inlluential 
men survived, out whether this applied to quite 
ordinary individuals was more doubtful, and in 
one community there was a special ceremony the 
object of which was to settle this ^)oint. 

Each Vedda community consists of a small 
number of families who, since cousin marriage 
prevails, are doubly related by blood and marriage ; 
the yaku of the recently dead, called collectively 
the Nae Yaku, are supposed to stand towards the 
surviving members 01 the group in the light of 
friends and relatives who, if well treated, will 
continue to show loving kindness to their survivors, 
and only if neglected will show disgust and anger 
by withdrawing their assistance or even becoming 
actively hostile.^ Hemre it is generally considered 
nece8.sary to })resent an ollering to the newly dead, 
usually within a week or two after death, though 
a few Veddas stated tliat they would not hold a 
Nae Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yakuy or until misfortune threatened 
or overtook them. Among most Veddas the offer¬ 
ing must consist of cooketl rice and coco nut milk, 
the food that every Vedda esteems above all others ; 
but bedel-leaves and areca-nut are often added, and 
the oldest survivor of a small group of ‘wild’ 
Veddas said that this offering would in the old 
days have consisted of yams and water, if, as was 
often the case, coco-nuts and rice could not be 
obtained. 

In each community there is one man, called 
kapurale or dugganawa, who has the power and 
knowledge requisite to call the yaku ; and in 
the ceremony of presenting the offering called 
Nae Yaku Natanawa (literally, ‘ the dancing of 
the Nae Yaku’) this man calls upon the yaka of 
the recently dead man to come and take the 
ofl'ering. i’he kapurale (who may conveniently 
be spoken of as the shaman) becomes possessed by 
the yaka of the dead man, who speaks through 
the mouth of the sliaman in hoarse, guttural 
accents, saying that he approves of the offering, 
that he will assist his kinsfolk in hunting, and 
often stating the direction in which the next 
hunting })arty should go. Besides the shaman, 

1 The benevolent nature of the Vedda yaku is very noticeable 
and contrasts with the malignant character of almost all 
Sinhalese yaku. The Sinhalese attitude towards the spirits 
of the dead generally is fear, wliile that of the Veddas may bo 
called love ; there is certainly a desire for, and belief in, the 
possibility of companionship and communion witli the kindly 
dead on appropriate occasions. 


one or more of the near relatives of tin- dead man 
inay heeome jiossessed, but this, though common, 
is not invariable. The yaka leaves tin-, shaman 
soon after he has promised his favour and success 
in hunting, the shaman always collapsing as the 
spirit goes. After the ceremony all the men, 
women, and children of the group who are presi-nt 
eat the offering, usually on tiie spot on which the 
invocation took place, tiiough this is not absolutely 
necessary. It was clear that this eating of food 
which had been offered to (he yaku was an act of 
communion, and an essential part of the ceremony 
which was thought to bring health and good 
fortune; for some communities even anointed the 
h(?ads of tlieir dogs with tlie milk of the offering, 
exjdaining that this was done because of their 
value. 

Besides the yaku of tin- recently dead there are 
other important yaku, chief among whom are 
Kande Yaka and his brother Hilindi Yaka. Kande 
Yaka is the spirit of an ancestor, a mighty hunter 
in his day ; he is invoked to give success in hunt¬ 
ing, and during the ceremonial dance given in his 
honour a realistic pantomime of tracking and 
killing a deer is performed. Spirits of the dead 
were believed to go to Kande Yaka and become 
his attendants, and immediately after death it 
was necessary for a spirit to resort to Kande Yaka 
in order to obtain permission to accept offerings 
from his living relatives, and to obtain power from 
him to assist them in return for their olliuings, or 
to cause them injury in the event of their bad 
behaviour. Thus Kande Yaka, who is of especial 
assistance in hunting, bciumies lord of the dead. 
We have, however, little doubt that to the 
majority of Veddas Kande Yaka is especially the 
yaka who gives success in hunting, and that his 
relation to the dead does not leap to their minds 
on the mention of his name as does the idea of 
his helpfulness in hunting ; for Kande Yaka was 
essentially a friendly and helpful yaka, who, 
unlike many other ya%u usually beneficent, never 
sent sickness; in fact, Kande Yaka the spirit 
scarcely differs as })atron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mighty hunter, still living and 
showing kindness and helpfulness towards the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

The Nae Yaku, Kande Yaka, Bilindi Yaka, and 
certain other yaku doubtles.s belong to the primi¬ 
tive Vedda cultuni, and to this day these are the 
important yaku among the wilder Veddas. But 
centuries of contact with Sinhalese and d'amils 
have led to the recognition of a number of 
Sinhalese and Tamil diemons (or gods) as yaku. 
Thus, running roughly parcallel with the three 
conditions of Veddas mentioned in § i, three 
stages of development can be recognized in the 
Vedda relmion : (1) the cult of the dead, including 
the (mlt of tlie spirits of recent ancestors, i.e. of 
the Nae Yaku and the yaku of certain Veddas 
who have been long dead and may well be regarded 
as heroes ; the most important of these is Kande 
Yaka; (2) the cult of furfigu snirit.s, w'lio have 
become naturalized and have taKen tlie friemdiy 
protective nature of the Vedda y((ku ; the cult of 
the yaku of a number of named ‘Vedda chiefs’ 
may he considered to belong to this stratum ; one 
of these, Panikkia Yaka, is the canonized spirit 
of one Panikki Vedda, i.e. Panikki the Vedda, 
who is mentioned in a I6th cent, manuscript; 
this man, who seems to have been the chief of a 
group of mixed Vedda and Sinhalese blood, w^as 
in fairly intimate contact with the Sinhalese 
court; (3) the cult of foreign spirits who, though 
not generally regarded as such, have retained tlieir 
foreign nature and are, in the main, terrible or 
even iiostile. Another feature of this stratum ot 
thought is the endowuuent of true Vedda yak^t 
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with foreign attribiitos. The god Skanda, o 
Kanda Swami, as he is often called in Ceylon, ii^ 
worshipped at Kataragain in tlie south of the 
island, chiefly by Tamils. There are no Veddas 
in this district now, but formerly the forests in 
the neighbourhood were inhabited b^ Ved<la 3 who 
were known as the Kovil Vananiai Veddas, i.e. 

‘ Veddas of the temple precincts,’ and they cannot 
but have been much inlluenced by the worship at 
the great temi)le. In the Eastern province the 
present writers met some Veddas who were known 
oy the same name, and witnessed a dance per¬ 
formed seven days after the death of a member of 
the community. Here the yaka of the dead man 
was said to go to ‘ the Katarn.gam God ’ before 
joining Kande Yaka. Among most village Veddas 
Indigollae Yaka had taken the place of Kande 
Yaka ; he gives good fortune in huntiim and is 
invoked in tlie Nae Yaku ceremony, (iale Yaka 
was also important among village Veddas, but 
possibly in some localities this is only another 
Flame for Indigollae Yaka. Among the wibh^r 
Veddas Gale Yake was never mentioned, and 
Indigollae Yaka, if known at all, was looked upon 
as a foreign spirit attendant upon Kande Yaka. 

The kiriamina, literally ‘ the grandmothers,’ are 
the spirits of Vedda women ; many are named and 
seem to be specially associated with rocks and hill¬ 
tops. From one aspect they have a malignant 
character, for, though they are said to love 
children, they often steal them and cause their 
death through sickness. Veddas gathering rock- 
honey will usually propitiate them by an ottering 
of honey. 

I’he worship of the consists essentially of 

ceremonies during which the shaman or chief 
performer dances liimself into an ecstasy—a condi¬ 
tion, we have no doubt, of genuine dissociation of 
consciousness—during wliich ho is thought to be 
possessed by the yaka whom he invokes. These 
dances are often pantomimic, and, though in 
ditterent localities the ceremonial varies, especially 
as regards elaboration, the ritual of each dance is 
fixed by tradition. Various objects are proper to 
certain yaka, the most important being the aude^ 
a ceremonial representation of an arrow, the blade 
from 8 to 16 inches long, hafted into a wooden 
handle considerably shorter than the blade. 
Ordinary arrows are also used in dances, while 
for some ceremonies an elaborate set of properties 
is required. It was noticed that, once an article 
was used in connexion witli the yaku, it was not 
placed on the ground. The kirikoraha, literally 
‘milk bowl,’ a vessel filled with the white juice 
squeezed from coco nut meat, was a necessary part 
of the ceremonies in which Kande Yaka, fiilindi 
Yaka, or the Nae Yaku were invoked, and the 
main features of the dance centred round this 
bowl. No attempt is made here to describe any 
of these ceremonies;^ it may, however, be men¬ 
tioned that women never take part in the dances, 
tliough they are always present, and may become 
possessed by the yaku. 

The method of invocation of the yaku is essentially the same 
in all Vedda ceremonies; an invocation is sung by the shaman 
and often by the onlookers, while the shaman slowly dances, 
usually round the offering that has been prepared for the yaku. 
Sometimes the invocations are quite appropriate and consist of 
straightforward api>eal8 to the yaka for help, or recite the deeds 
and prowess of the yaka when he too was a man. But at other 
times the words seem singularly inappropriate; probably in 
many of these instances they are merely the remains of old 
Sinhalese charms that are not only displaced from their proper 
position and function, but have become so mangled m the 
process os to have become incomprehensible. As the verses are 
recited over and over again, the shaman dances more and more 
quickly, he unties his hair, which falls over his face as he throws 
his head forward, his voice becomes hoarse, his speech staccato, 
bis movements spasmodic, and his eyes take on a fixed expres¬ 
sion ; he is then possessed by the yaka, and, although he does 

1 See for these C. O. and B. Z. Seligman, The Veddas. 


not lose consciousness completely and can co ordinate his move¬ 
ments, he does not in his normal condition retain any precise 
recollection of what he has said and has only a general idea of 
the movements he has performed. When the shaman is in this 
condition, another member of the community always follows 
him, often with hands upon his waist, ready to support him if 
he should fall. This often happens, the shaman falling back¬ 
wards apparently unconscious ; the condition does not, however, 
lost long, the performer suddenly regaining his feet and con¬ 
tinuing to dance. Trembling and shivering—which certainly 
occurs—is said to mark the entry of the yaka into the shaman. 
When the yaka leaves the shaman, the latter always falls back 
exhausted. Partial collapse during the ceremony does not 
necessarily indicate the departure of the yaka. 

The invocations by which the Veddas call upon 
the yaku fall into two main groups : the lirst, dis¬ 
tinguished by their simple form, are straight¬ 
forward requests to the spirits of the dead to 
rovide game and yams, or to show their loving 
indness by partaking of the food provided by 
their descendants ; the second gronn, embracing 
a considerable range of beliefs, are all longer and 
more complicated and often contain references to 
events which happened before the spiritual beings 
to whom they are addressed attained their fiill 
power as yaku. In nearly all the invocations 
animals and articles of food are not mentioned by 
their usual name, but described by periphrases. 
Only the simplest invocations have been selected 
as examples; many are very complicated and 
undoubtedly show Sinhalese influence, while the 
Veddas themselves either give them meanings 
quite different from those of the texts or have lost 
the significance entirely and are content to intone 
sounds almost or quite meaningless to tlierii. The 
two following invocations (nos. 1 and 2 ) ^ to the 
Nae Yaku are from a forest and a village com 
munity respectively : 

(1) ‘ Salutation I Salutation 1 Part of (our) relatives 1 Multi 
jUde of relatives 1 Having called (you) at the (right) time (we) 
gave (you) white samba (rice); (you) ate, (you) drank. Do not 
think any wrong (of us); we also eat (and) drink.’ 

(2) ‘ Our father who went to that world come bo this world. 
Take the rice. Oome auickly bo place (for us) the samhur deer, 
to place the spotted deer. Take this betel leaf. Oorne very 
quickly. Oome quickly my mother's people. Take the rice, 
take the rock honey, take the betel leaf. To place the Baa.aar 
deer, to place the spotted deer, come very quickly.’ 

The next (no. 16) is an invocation to Kande Yaka, 
and the fourth (no. 24) is sung when collecting 
rock-honey: 

(16) ‘ King of the Hills, who continues to go from hill to hill, 
IU 80 rain. (He is) the Wanniya of the Chief plac^e of the hill, 
who causes to fall the hoofs of excellent sarnhar deer, from foot 
[print) to foot (print), from U6rann5 DamanS (the grass plain of 
teals) to Kande Dainanc (the grass plain of the hill).’ 

(24) * Lady New Goddess, (you) must show (me) a bee-hive 
:o-day. Having chopped (it out) I will hide (it) and go.’ 

As already stated, possession by the yaka is to 
be considered as due to a dissociation of personality ; 
the traditional movements, words, and music all 
tend to brinj^ about a more or less automatic 
condition which seems to be more easily induced 
the longer the practitioner has been shamanizing 
Nor must the somewhat prolonged training of the 
shaman be forgotten. The present writers are 
convinced that there is no trickery about these 
ceremonies. 

The shaman invoking a yaka holds or exhibits 
-he special object (e.y., the aude) proper to that 
yaka, and it seemed to be thought tliat the yaka 
first comes to this and then enters the body of the 
shaman. Each yaka has his traditional mode of 
behaviour. The shaman possessed by Kande Yaka 
goes through the pantomime of tracking and kill¬ 
ing sambar deer; Bambura Yaka spears a wild 
boar and is wounded by it before he succeeds in 
killing it; Dola Yaka smokes out rock-bees’ nests 
,nd collects the honey. These pantomimes are 
dten extremely dramatic. The yaku examine the 
ott'erings set out for them, and, if favourable, 
express approval, some straightway prophesying 
1 The numbers preceding the inrocations here given refer to 
those in ch. x. of the present writers’ monograph, where all the 
hivocations collected are printed and their meaning discussed. 
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good hunting (oach in his own donartinent); for, 
tliough Kando Yaka is ))ation of all food s\H)plies, 
there are other yakii each of whom is separately 
invoked for help in getting yams, roek-honcy, and 
tree-honey. Ihe yaku have their methods of 
showing approval of the otlerings ; usually they 
scatter some of the food, sometimes they feed a 
favoured member of the community or place leaves 
dipped in the sacred food upon his chest, or, putting 
his arms on his shoulders, the shaman, gasping 
and quivering, delivers a message of good omen 
from tlie yaku. Sometimes a yaka asks why he 
has been called. Is it because any one is siek? 
And, if any one is brought forward, he will feed 
him or anoint him with sacred food which is 
thouglit to cure the sickness. 

The manifest object of most ceremonies is to obtain food, bnt 
tiiere is no sujfj^estion that any of them are performed to 
increase the food supply, as are the i/iOc/im^na ceremonies of 
Australia. They are also performed to cure aickneas, and it is 
in this connexion that the Pata Yaku ceremony may be men¬ 
tioned. This ceremony is held for a pregnant woman, that she 
may have safe delivery. Masses of bast are used on all the 
various properties necessary for the yaku ; hence the name, 
signifying ‘ bark yaku.' No reason could be given for any figure 
in the dance, nor was there any known tradition connected with 
it, 03 was the case with most other ceremonies. A noticeable 
feature of tiie dance was that it was necessary for the woman’s 
father to take part In it and that he dropped an arrow on the 
round several times and leapt over it. Certain Sinhalese 
emons known as the Pata Yaku personify disease, but these 
have no connexion with bast, and it is impossilde to say 
why the Pata Yaku should have been taken over from the 
Sinhalese. 

Apart from the tendency, already mentioned, of 
certain yaku to be associated with hill-tops, no 
definite locality is considered their home; on the 
other hand, they are certainly not thought of as 
being habitually in close proximity with the living. 
Magical practices play a very small part in the 
life of the Veddas; their charms we believe to 
have been taken over from the Sinhalese, and it 
certainly is no exaggeration to say that the Vcd<la 
conception of the supernatural is embodied in their 
yaku beliefs, to whose inHuence usual or unusual 
events are alike attributed. No creation traditions 
or myths referring to the natural features of the 
country could be discovered among the wilder 
groups of Veddas. 

Litbraturb.— John Bailey, ‘Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of 
Ceylon,’ TES, new ser., ii. [1863J; E. Deschamps, Au Pays 
des Veddas: Ceylan, Paris, 1892; Robert Knox, An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon^ London, IfiSl; H. Nevill, Taprobanian, 
Hombay, 1887, i.; H. Parker, Ancient Ceylon^ Ix)ndon, 19(W ; 
L. Rutimeyer, * Die Nilifalaweddas in Ceylon,’ Olobus, Ixxxiii. 
[1903]; P. and F. Sarasin, Die Weddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 
1S92 ; C. G. and Brenda Z. Seligman, TAe Veddas, Cambridge, 

1911. c. G. and B. Z. Seligman. 

VEDIC RELIGION. — Definitions. — With 
a view to avoiding eonfusion, it is a<lvisable to 
detine at the outset the sense in which each of 
the three terms ‘religion,’ ‘mythology,’ and 
‘magic’ (witchcraft) is to be employed in the 
present article. Religion means, on the one hand, 
the body of beliefs entertained by men regarding 
the divine or supernatural powers, and, on the 
other, that sense of dependence on those powers 
which is expressed by word in the form of prayer 
and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice. Mythology means the body of myths 
or stories which give an account of gods and heroes, 
describing their origin and surroundings, their 
deeds and activities. Mythology is thus included 
in, though not coextensive with, that aspect of 
religion which is concerned with belief. Magic 
means that body of practices which, instead of 
seeking to gain the goodwill of divine, beneficent 
powers by acts of worship, is largely directed 
against demoniac and hostile agencies, and aims 
at allecting the course of things directly, without 
the intervention of deities. Magic as such, being 
essentially different from religion and represent 


ing a more primitive stage of belief, is excluded 
from the scope of tliis article except where, us 
is sometimes the case, it is inextricably mixed up 
with religious ritual. 

1 . Meaning and Importance of the Surjkct. 

By the general term ‘ Vedic religion ’ is here under¬ 
stood the religion of the Vedic period of Indian 
literature, which extends from some time after the 
Aryan immigration into the north-west of India, 
that is, from at least as early as B.c. 1300, down 
to about B.C. 200. 

Vedic religion is peculiarly important as a branch 
of study. It is not only the earliest body of reli¬ 
gious beliefs preserved in a literary form, hut it also 
represents a more primitive phase of thought than 
is recorded in any other literature. It can, more¬ 
over, be traced step by stej) through the various 
stages of its develojmicnt. It is, linally, the source 
of the religion of the modern Hindus, which can 
thus be histoiically followed up to its origin 
throughout a perioci of well over 3U00 years. As 
a natural result of its value to the investigator 
of religious thought in general, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter half of the 19th 
cent., to the sciences of Comparative Mythology 
and Comparative Religion. 

2. Stages of Vedic Religion. 

Three main successive stages may be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished in the religion which is recorded in 
three corresponding phases of Vedic literature, 
viz. in (a) the Vedas, (6) the Brahmanas together 
with the Sutras, (c) the Upanisads. 

(а) The religion of the four Vedas, regarded as 
a wliole, is concerned w’ith the w’orship of gods 
largely representing personifications of the powers 
of nature; the propitiation of demoniac beings 
comes only to a limited extent w ithin its sphere. 

The oldest and most important of tne four 
Vedas, the Rigveda, from wliich considerable por¬ 
tions of the others are borrowed, is a collection of 
metrical hymns containing a lar^e mythological 
element. These hymns are mainly invocations of 
the gods meant to accompany the oblation of Soma 
juice and the fire sacrifice of melted butter. The 
polytheism of this Veda assumes in its latest 
Iiymns a pantheistic colouring. Only a very few 
of its hymns are connected with witchcraft. 

The hymns of the Atharvaveda, on the other 
hand, consist largely of spells meant for magical 
application, while their religion is pronounced pan¬ 
theism. 

The contents of the two other Vedas are entirely 
sacrificial in purpose. The Samaveda is almost 
exclusively composed of verses borrowed from the 
Rigveda to be applied in the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Yajurveda consists of ritual for¬ 
mulas, largely in prose, which, not being directly 
addressed to the gods, are practically of a magical 
type. The religious pha.se which it represents is, 
in spirit, identical with that of the Biabrnanas. 

(б) The Brahmanas are di.scursive theological 
treatises in prose dealing with the Vedic ritual; 
while the Sutras, text-books composed in a very 
concise style, largely condense and systematize the 
contents of the Brahmanas or add new material 
on domestic and everyday observances. The main 
difi'ercnce in the mythology of the Brahmanas, as 
compared with the Rigveda, is their recognition of 
a father-god as chief of the deities ; while the 
general character of their religious belief is ex¬ 
plicit pantheism. As to cult, they represent a 
ritual system which, in complexity of detail, far 
surpasses anything the w'orld has elsewhere known. 

(c) Though generally forming a part of the Brah¬ 
manas, as a continuation of tlieir speculative side, 
the Upanisads really represent % new religion 
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which is in virtual op})UHition to their ritual oi 
practical side. This new, T)urely pantheistic reli¬ 
gion is doniinated by the doclrine of tiansinigra- 
tion, a doctrine unknown to the ^ edas, and only 
incipient in one of the llrahnianas. A world-soul 
takes the place of the father-god of the l>iali- 
nianas. Its nature is the main object of specula¬ 
tion ; and the identity with it of the individual 
soul is the great fundamental doctrine of the 
Upani^ads. The religious aim now is no longer 
the obtaining of eaitlily and heavenly hapniness 
by sacril'icing vorreci]y to fcheg'ods, but the release, 
as a result of true knowledge, from re-birth by 
ab8or])tion in tlic world-soul. 


3. Vedic Religious Beliefs. 

The following account of Vedic beliefs, which 
are alniost entirely mythological, starts from the 
statements of the Rmveda, to which the subse¬ 
quent developments oi the Vedic period are, if of 
tnitliciont importance, in each case added. 

(n) COSMOGOMC liElJKFs.—Judged by their frag 
inentary references to the origin of the world, the 
poets of the Kigveda usually regarded it as having 
been mechanically produced like a building, tlie 
material being wood, and heaven and earth being 
supported by j)Osts. The agents in the construc¬ 
tion are regularly cither tlie gods in general or 
various individual gods. 

The last hook of the Kigveda, however, contains 
a few cosmogonic hymns which represent other 
views. One of these (x. PO), though among the 
latest of the period, preserves a very primitive 
belief. It accounts for the origin of the world 
from the body of a primeval giant, whom the gods 
sacrificed. IIis head became the sky, his navel 
the air, and his feet the earth; while from liis 
various members the four castes were produced. 
This beings called Purusa, or man, and interpreted 
pantheistically in the hymn itself as ‘all this, 
ix)th what has become anti wiiat shall be,’reaf)pcar8 
as the world-soul in the Atharvaveda and the 
Upanisad.s. 

There are, again, two cosmogonic hymns of the 
Rigveda which exi)lain the origin of the universe, 
philosophically rather than mythologically, as a 
kind or evolution of the existent (sat) from tlic 
non-existent (omt). In another liymn of the same 
type, tlie agency of a creator {dhatn) is, after the 
evolution of tlie ocean through lieat [tapas], intro¬ 
duced to produce in succession sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, air and ether. There is also 
a hymn (x. 121) in which heaven and eartli and 
the great waters are described as the creation of 
Iliranya-garliha, the golden germ, who is said to 
have arisen in the be;^inning, to be the one god 
above all gods, and is hnally invoked as Prajapati, 
lord of all created things. It is to be noted that 
in the cosmogonic hymns the waiters are commonly 
thought of as coming into existence first. In the 
Atharvaveda the all-god appears as a creator 
under several new names, esiiecially as Skainhha, 
‘support’; also as Prana, ‘ breath’; Rama, ‘desire,’ 
aim others. 

The cosmogony of the Brahmauas requires the 
agency of the creator Prajapati, who is not, how¬ 
ever, always the starting-point. Sometimes the 
w'aters come first; on them lloats the golden 
germ {hir<mya-qarhh(i), from which arises the 
spirit that produces the universe. This contra¬ 
diction is due to the theories of evolution and of 
creation being combined. One cosmogonic myth 
of the Brailmanas describes how the submerged 
earth was raised by a boar. Tlie latter in post- 
Vedic mythology developed into an avatar of 
Visnu. 

(6) Tiikogonic beltkfs. ~ Heaven and earth 
are ordinarily regarded in the Kigveda as the 


parents of tl.e goiln in general. It is only very 
rarely that othiT goils are spoken of os parents of 
the rest - thu.s Dawn is once said to be the mother 
of the gods and both Brahmaiiaspati and Soina 
are mentioned a.s their father. The eosmogonic 
hymns connect the origin of the gods chieliy vyuh 
the element of water; but one of them describes 
the ‘mds as horn after the creation of the universe. 

(cfoiacJlN OK MAN.--Tlie Vedic beliefs regard¬ 
in'^ the origin of the human race w'ere somewhat 
fhrctuatiri'S Ihc ultimate source of man was, how- 
ever, always thought to be divine. Agiii the god 
of lire, is at least once said to have begotten the 
race of men, and certain families of Boera are 
regarded as independently dcscem/eJ through their 
founders from the gods. Usually, liowever, tlie 
human race is traced to a first man, cither Alarm 
or Varna, both of whom are sons of Vivasvat, a 
solar deity. 

4. The Vedic Gods. 

The Vedic Indian believed in the existence of a 
large number of supernatural beings, varying in 
ciiaracter and power. They comprise two main 
groups : on the one hand, gods w ho are almost 
exclusively benevolent and receive worship; on 
the other hand, demons who are hostile and w hose 
o[)erations have to be counteracted by the help of 
the gods or by ritual exjiedients. The divine 
pow'crs, again, may he classed as higher gods, 
w'hose power pervades the w-orld and controls the 
great phenomena of nature ; and as lesser divinities, 
W'hose activities are restricted to a limited sphere 
or are conducted on a smaller scale : for instance, 
tutelary deities and (dves. The divine nature 19 
further shared by men of day-s gone by : ancient 
heroes who are as.sociated with the deeds of the 
gods, and anec.stors who live w'ith the gods and 
receive w'orshij) like them. Finally, at the bottom 
of the scale, we lind many inanimate olqects 
ind implements which are deiliial, being invokeii 
and w'orshipped like divine beings. 


A. The Higher Gods. 

The gods are usually statisl in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda, as well as the Brahmaiias, to he 
hirty-three in number ; but there are occasional 
‘eviations or inconsistencies in regard to this 
'clief. 'Troops of deities, such as tlie storm-gods, 
ire, of course, not regarded as included in this 
lumber. The thirty-three arc, in the Kigveda, 
divideil into three groups of eleven, distributed in 
iarth, air, and heaven, the three divisions of the 
universe. These three groups, now containing 
eight, eleven, and twelve deities respectively, 
ippear in the Bralimanas under the name of 
Vasus, Kudras, and Adilyas. 

Gods originally mortal .—The gods, as has al- 
eady been shown, were believed to have had a 
jeginning. But they were not thought to have 
.11 come into being at the same time; for tlie 
'tigveda occasionally refers to earlier gods, and 
he Atharvaveda sjieaks of ten gods as liaving 
xisted before the rest. Certain deities are, more- 
iver, described as the offspring of others. The 
Atharvaveda and the Bralimanas also exjiressly 
Tate that the gods were originally mortal, adding 
hat they overcame death by the practice of 
lusterity. The same thing is implied in the 
Higveda, where the gods are said to have acquired 
mmortality by drinking Soma or by receiving it 
as a gift from Agni and Savitr. In the post-Vedic 

iew, the immortality of the gods w’as limited to a 
cosmic age. 

Their physical attributes .—The gods of the Veda 
are antliropomorpliic in appearance. The parts of 
their Ixidies, which are frequently mentioned, are 
in many cases, however, little more than figurative 
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illustrations of tlie phenomena of nature repre¬ 
sented by tlie deity. Thus the arms of the sun 
are nothinj^r niore than his rays ; and the tongue 
and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. 
Some of the gods appear equipped as warriors, 
especially Indra ; others are described as priests, 
especially Agni and Brhaspati. All of them drive 
through the air in luminous cars, drawn chiefly by 
steeds, but sometimes by other animals. 

Thsir food. — The favourite food of men is also 
that of the gods, consisting of milk, butter, grain, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is 
offered to them in the sacrifice; this is either 
conveyed to them in heaven by the god of fire, or 
they come in their cars to partake of it on the 
litter of grass prepared for their reception. Tiieir 
favourite beverage is the exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant. 

Their abodc.~T\\Q home of the gods is described 
a.s heaven, the third heaven, or the highest step of 
Vi^nu (the zenith), where, cheered by draughts of 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. 

Their attrlhiUes. —The most prominent charac¬ 
teristic of the Vedic gods is )) 0 'Aer ; for they are 
constantly described as ‘great’ and ‘mighty.’ 
They regulate the order of nature and vanquisli 
the great powers of evil. They hoUl sway over all 
creatures : no one can thwart their ordinances or 
live beyond the time they aj»point; and the fulfil¬ 
ment of wdslies is doi)en(lent on them. Their 
omniscience, which is restricted within narrow 
limits, is seldom referred to. It is an attribute 
which is emphasized in the case of Vanina only. 
The Vedic gods are. bciuivolent beings who bestow 
pros]»erity on mankind, the only one in whom 
injurious traits api>ear being Uudra. They are, 
moreover, moral according to the standard of an 
early stage of civilization. Tliey are described as 
‘true’ and ‘not deceitful,’ being friends and )>ro- 
tectors of the honest and righteous, but punishing 
sin and guilt, d’hey are not, however, al)ove 
employing craft against the hostile, and occasion¬ 
ally practise deceit even without the justification 
of a good end. 

Since, in most cases, the Vedic gods have not 
yet become dissociated from the [)hysical pheno¬ 
mena which they represent, their figures are 
indefinite in outline and deficient in individuality. 
Having many f('aturc.s, such as power, brilliance, 
benevolence and wusdom in common with others, 
each god exliibits very few distinctive attri¬ 
butes. This vagmmess is further increased by the 
practice of invoking deities in pairs—a practice 
making both gods share characteristics properly 
belong ing to one alone. When nearly every power 
can thus be attributed to every god, the identifica¬ 
tion of one deity with another becomes easy. 
There are, in fact, several such identifications m 
the Rigveda. d’he idea is even found in more 
thnn one late passage that various deities are but 
different forms of a single divine being. This 
idea, however, never developed into monotheism, 
for none of the regular sacrifices in the Vedic 
period were offered to a single god. binally, in 
other late hymns of the Rigveda, we find the deities 
Aditi and I’rajapati identified not ^i^ly 
the gods, but with nature as well. this brings 
us to the beginning of that pantheism which be¬ 
came characteristic of later Indian thought. 

Henotheism, — n\ii practice of invoking indivi 
dual gods as the highest, frequent even in the 
older parts of the Rigveda, gave rise to Max 
Mullers theory of the ‘ henotheism ’ or ‘ katheiio 
theism’ of that Veda, which he defines as ‘tin 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded ag 
the highest,’ the god addressed being for th' 
moment treated as an independent ^|^pd supreim 
deity, alone present to the mind. Criticism has, 


lowever, shown that we have here only to do with 
■n exaggerated form of praise wdiich does not 
.mount to a distinct type of religious thought. 

The Vedic gods may most conveniently be classi- 
ed as deities of heaven, air, and earth, according 
o the threefold division suggested by the Rigveda 
tself. 

1. Celestial gods.— The historically oldest 
.rnong the gods of the sky, as goin^^ back to the 
ndo-European period and identical with the Creek 
’eus, is Dyaus, Heaven. The personification here 
ardly w'ent beyond the notion of iiaternity (Dyaus 
itar = ZcG Tvanp, Jup-piter). Dyaus is generally 
:ouplcd with Ihthivi, Earth, when the two are 
■elebrated as universal })arents. He is once de- 
cribed as armed wuth a bolt, and, in another 
lassage, as smiling through the clouds in allusion 
t/O the lightening .sky. 

Another and much more prominent deity of the 
(ky is Varuna, the greatest of the Vedic gods be- 
icie Indra. He, too, Cates from an earlier perio<i, 
or in name he is pi;)bahly identical w'ith the 
Jreek Ovpavb<i, and in character he is allied to the 
Westic Ahura Mazda, Varuna is the chief up- 
lolder of ph 3 'sical and moral order ivta). Ry his 
rdinance hea^ - n and earth are held apart ; he 
egulatcs the courHo of sun, moon, and stars; he 
causes the rivers to flow and the clouds to fertilize 
he earth with rain. Omniscient, he witnesses 
lien’s truth and falsehood. He is angry w'ith 
linners, whom he severely punishes, binding them 
A'ith his fetters. But he is gracious to the peni- 
.ent, releasing men not only from their own sins, 
)ut from those committed by their fathers. The 
irayer for forgiveness of guilt is characteristic of 
he Vaiuna hymns, which in general are the most 
ixalted and ethical in the Veda. With the develop- 
nent of Praiajiati as creator and supreme god in 
he later Vedas, the importance of Varuna waned, 
ill in the post-Vedic period he retained only the 
lominion oi the waters as god of the sea. 

Five gods represent various aspects of solar 
activity. The oddest of these, Mitra, the ‘ friend,’ 
probably a personification of the sun’s beneficent 
power, is an inheritance from the Indo-Iranian 
period, being identical with the Persian sun-god 
Mithra, wdiose cult became so Avidely diflused in 
the Roman empire during the 3rd and 4th cen¬ 
turies A.D. In the Rigveda he has almost entirely 
lost his individuality, and is hardly ever invoked 
except in association with Varuna. 

Siirya, etymologically allied to the Greek’'HXios 
s the most concrete of the solar deities, this being 
the regular name of the luminary. He is the 
husband of Dawn. His car, often referred to, is 
generally described as draw n by seven steeds. He is 
tlie .soul of all that moves or is fixed, all creatures 
dej»ending on him. He prolongs life, and drives 
away disea.se. His eye and his all-seeing pow-er 
are often spoken of ; and he is besought to declare 
men sinle.ss to Mitra and Varuna. 

Savitr, the ‘stimulator,’ represents the quickim- 
ing activity of the sun. Bestowing immortality 
on the goas as well as length of life on man, he 
also conducts tlie spirits of the dead to where the 
righteous dwell. To him is addressed the most 
famous stanza of the Rigweda (iii. 6‘i. 10), with 
which he was in ancient times ini oked at the be¬ 
ginning of Vedic study, and which is still repeated 
by every orthodox Briuiman in his morning prayers. 
It is called the Sdvitrl from the deity, or the 
Gdyatrl from the metre : 

‘ May w^e attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitr the god. 

That he may stimulate our thoughts,’ 
Pusan, the ‘ prosperer,’ personifying probably 
the bountiful power of the sun, apjiear.s chiefly as 
a pastoral deity, who protects cattle and guide.‘< 
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them with liis ^oad. He is a guardian of patlis 
and, knowing the ways of heaven, he conducts th 
dead to the al)ode of t he fatiiers. 

Though occupying quite a subordinate position 
in the Rigveda, and Jess frequently invoked than 
the four gods just mentioned, Visnu is historically 
the most important of the solar deities ; for iie has 
become one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism. His three strides, tyitifying doubtless 
the course of the sun through tlio three divisions 
of the universe, (ionstitute the central feature in 
his mythology. His highest step is heaven, th< 
abode of the gods. He is frequently said to hav( 
tak(ui ids three strides for the benefit of man 
riiis general trait is illustrated by the Bralunana 
myth ill which Vi§nu assumes the form of a dwarf 
as an artifice to recover the earth, now in posses 
sion of demons, by taking his three strides, 
Visnu’s characteristic benevolence was in post 
Vedic mythology further develojied in the doctrine 
of his avatars {‘descents’ to earth), or incarna¬ 
tions for the good of humanity. 

Usas (cognate to ’Hci? and Aurora), goddess of 
dawn, the daughter of Dyau.s, is the only female 
deity invoked with frequency in the Rigveda, and 
is the most graceful creation of the Vedic seers. 
Being a poetical rather than a religious figure, she 
did not, like the other gods, receive a sliare in the 
Soma offering. 

The Asvins (‘lords of steeds’), twin gods of 
morning, sons of Dyaus, eternally young and hand¬ 
some, are addressed in many hymns. They very 
frequently receive the epithet ndsatya, ‘true.’ 
U^s is born at the yoking of their car, on which 
their spouse Si\rya, daughter of the sun, accom¬ 
panies them. They are characteristically succour¬ 
ing deities. Delivering from distress in general 
and from shipwreck in particular, they are also 
divine physicians. They have several traits in 
common with the two famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the AidaKovpoi, sons of Zeus and 
brothers of Helen. The origin of these twin 
deities is obscure ; it is perhaps most likely that 
they represent either the twilight, half dark, half 
light, or the morning and evening star. 

2. ATMO.SPHERIC GODS.— Indra is the dominant 
deity in the aerial sphere. While Vanina is the 
great moral ruler, Indra is the mighty warrior. 
Indra is, indeed, the favourite and national god of 
the Vedic Indian, An indication of this is the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the Rigveda is 
devoted to liis praise. He is a mythological crea¬ 
tion of an earlier period ; for Indra is a demon in 
the Avesta, Though he is more anthropomorphic 
than any other Vedic god, his original character 
is still tolerably clear. He is primarily the thunder- 
god, and his conquest of the demon Vrtra is the 
central feature of the mythology which surrounds 
him. Hence VTtra-han, ‘slayer of Vi'tra,’ is his 
chief and specific epithet. Armed with his bolt 
{vajra), elated by copious draughts of Soma, and 
aided by the Maruts, or storm-^ods, Indra engages 
in the fray. The fight is terrific ; for heaven and 
earth tremble with fear as the conflict rages. The 
constant repetition of the combat corresponds to 
the perpetual renewal of the phenomena of the 
thunderstorm which underlie the myth. The 
result of the victory is the release of the w'aters for 
man and the recovery of the light of the sun. 
Indra thus became a god of battle wdiose aid is 
constantly invoked in conflicts with earthly foes. 
He is often described as the protector of the Aryan 
colour, and vanquisher of the black race. One of 
his commonest epithets is Valera, the ‘ mighty one’ 
(which in the Pali form of Sakka became his regular 
name in Buddhist literature). Certain immoral 
traits apjiear in Indra’s character. He occasionally 
indulges in acts of capricious violence, such as 


slaying his father or shattering the car of Dawn. 
He is greatly addicted to Soma, which ho drinks 
in enormous quantities to stimulate him in his 
warlike exploits. One entire hymn of the Rigveda 
(x. 119) consists of a monologue in which Indra, 
inebriated with Soma, boasts of his greatness and 
power. While Vanina, after the period of the 
Rigveda, gradually sank into obscurity, Indra in 
the Bralirnanas became the chief of the Indian 
heaven {svarga), and even maintained this position 
in the period of the Puranas, though, o{ course, 
subordinate to tiie trinity Brahma-Visnu-iSiva. 

Three of the le.ss important deities of the air are 
connected with lightning. Trita, a somewhat 
obscure god with the epithet ciptua, ‘ watery,’ 
mentioned only in detached verses or the Rigveila, 
seems to represent the ‘third’ = Greek 

rptro?) form of fire. Ho goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, both his name and his epithet 
occurring in the Avesta. In the Rigveda he ap¬ 
pears as a firesser of Soma, who aids Indra in slay¬ 
ing Vrtra and the three-headed demon Visvarupa, 
or performs the latter exploit himself. He kindles 
the celestial lire, and even appears as a form of 
fire. His home is hidden and remote. As almost 
identical in origin with Indra, he w'as ousted by 
the latter at an early period. In the Bnihmanas 
lie appears as one of three sons of Agni, the other 
tw'o being Ekata and Dvita. In the epic poetry 
Trita survive.s only as tlie name of a human seer. 

Aparn napat, ‘son of waters,’ also goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. Rarely mentioned in 
the Rigveda, he is described as clothed in lightning 
and shining without fuel in the waters. He thus 
represents the lightning form of fire as produced 
from the thundercloud. 

Matariivan is referred to only in scattered verses 
of the Rigveda as a divine being who (like the 
Greek Prometheus) brought dowm the hidden fire 
rorn heaven to earth. He was originally, in all 
ikelihood, conceived as an aerial form of A^ni, 
with whom he is sometimes actually identified. 
His character then underwent a transformation ; 
’or in the later Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the 
post-Vedic literature he appears as a wind-god. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Rudra, the early 
orm of the post-Vedic Siva, who in the Rigveda 
:)ccupies a very subordinate position, like that of 
Vi.snu, should have risen to paralltd pre-eminence 
with Vii^nu in a later age. Rudra is usually de¬ 
scribed as armed with bow and arrows, but some¬ 
times he appears with a thunderbolt and light¬ 
ning shaft. He is fierce and destructive like a 
wild beast, being ‘the ruddy boar of heaven.’ 
The most striking feature of trie hymns addressed 
to him is fear of his terrible shafts and depreca¬ 
tion of his wrath. For he slays men and cattle, 
and assails with disease. He is, indeed, the one 
malignant deity of the Vedas. His malevolence, 
however, unlike that of a demon, is not the only 
lide of his character. For he is a healer as well 
as a destroyer, being even lauded as the greatest 
jf physicians. Thus he is often besought not only 
:o preserve from calamity, but to bestow welfare 
•n man and beast. The euphemistic epithet Siva, 
auspicious,’ which begins to be applied to him 
n the Rigveda, grows more frequent in the later 
Veda.s, till it finally becomes his regular name in 
)ost-Vedic mythology. With the increasing use 
)f this epithet, the malevolence of Rudra becomes 
more pronounced in the later Vedas. The White 
Yajurveda, which adds various disgraceful attri¬ 
butes, furnishes the transition to the terrific and 
epulsive Siva of Hindu mythology. The exact 
:)asis of Rudra is somewhat obscure ; but the in- 
erence from the evidence of the Rigveda seems to 
>e justified that he originally represented the 
destructive agency of the thunderstorm. His un- 
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canny and baleful traits have, however, also been 
explained as starting from the conception of a 
deity of mountain and forest whence storm and 
disease attack man and boast. 

The sons of Kudra and Prtsni (the ‘mottled’ 
cloud-cow) are the Maruts, or storm-gods, also 
often called Rudras, a group of tlirice seven or 
thrice sixty deities, the constant allies of Indra in 
his conllicts. They are described as like fires at 
their birth, and as ‘ born from the laughter of 
lightning.' They are young warriors, armed with 
8j)ears and battle-axes, wearing helmets and decked 
with golden ornaments. Their headlong course is 
often graphically depicted. They ride on golden 
cars which gleam with lightning : with their fellies 
they rend the mountains and shatter the lordly 
trees of the forest. They share to some extent the 
destructive as well as the beneficent traits of their 
father Kudra. Their lightning-bolt slays men and 
kine. Rut they also brinj^ healing remedies, ap¬ 
parently the rains with which they fertilize the 
earth. 

The god of wind is not a prominent deity in the 
Rigveda. Under the more anthropomorphic form 
of_Vayu he ifs chiefly associated with Indra. As 
Vata (the ordinary name of wind), he is described 
in a more concrete manner (often in connexion 
with the verb vd, ‘ to blow,’ from which the wonl 
is derived), being coupled only with the less an¬ 
thropomorphic {jod Rarjanya, 

A personification of the rain-cloud is Parjanya, 
son of Dyaus. Ho is not a prominent deity, being 
invoked in only three hymns of the Rigveda, which, 
however, describe his activity in the rainstorm 
very vividly. He quickens the earth with rain, 
causing abundant vegetation to spring up. He 
also bestows fertility on the animal world. He 
thus comes to l)e spoken of as ‘ our divine father.’ 

The w’aters, Apah, are praised as divine powers 
in four hymns of the Rij_weda. They are celestial, 
abiding in the home of the gods. The aerial waters 
are the mothers of one of the forms of Agni, Apam 
napat, son of waters. Rut, as flowing in channels 
and having the sea for their goal, the waters are also 
terrestrial (cf. 3). They are young wives, mothers, 
goddesses who bestnw boons and come to the sacri¬ 
fice. They not only bear away defilement, but 
cleanse from moral guilt, the sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They also grant remedies, 
healing, long life, and immortality. 

3. Terrestrial deities.— Rivers are not in¬ 
frequently personified and invoked in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Sindhu (Indus) is celebrated as a goddess 
in one hymn, and the Vipa§ (Rias) and SutudrI 
(Sutlej), sister streams of the Ranjilb, in another. 
The most important and oftenest lauded is, how¬ 
ever, the SarasvatT. Though the personification 
goes much further here than in the case of other 
streams, the connexion of the goddess with the 
river is never lost sight of in the Rigveda. In the 
Rrahmanas, Sarasvatl has become identified with 
the goddess of speech, and in Hindu mythology 
she appears further modified as the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a Muse, and 
regarded as the wife of Rrahma. 

Earth, or Prthivi, the broad, nearly always 
associated with Dyaus, is often spoken of as a 
mother. The personification is rudimentary, the 
attributes of the goddess being chiefly those of 
the physical earth. 

By far the most important of the terrestrial 
deities is Agni, god of fire. Next to Indra, he is 
the most frequently invoked of the Yedic gods, 
being celebrated in about one-fifth of the hymns 
of the Rigveda. It is only natural that the per¬ 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, the centre of the 
Vedic ritual, should engross the thoughts of the 
poets to such an extent. Agnis (Lat. ignis) 


being also the ordinary name for fire, the an¬ 
thropomorphism has not proceeded far. The 
bodily parts of the god have an unmistakable 
onnexion with the various aspects of the sacri¬ 
ficial fire. Thus Agni is called ‘ butter-backed,’ 

‘ butter-faced,’ and ‘ butter-haired,’ with reference 
to the oblation of ghi (ghrta) cast on the flames. 
His teeth, jaws, and tongues are associated with 
the action of burning. Agni is borne on a brilliant 
car, drawn by two or more steeds, which he yokes 
to bring the gods, for he is the charioteer of the 
sacrifice. 

Reyond his sacrificial activities, little is said 
about the deeds of Agni. It is otherwise mainly 
his various births, forms, and abodes that occupy 
the thoughts of tlie Vedic poets. Agni is usually 
called the son of Dyaus and Rrtliivi, sometimes 
also the olfspring of Tvastr and the waters. Rut 
owinj^ to the daily production of Agni from the 
twm firesticks, they, too, are his parents. He is 
then a newborn infant, also called ‘ son of 
strength ’ because of the powerful friction re¬ 
quired to kindle the flame. He wakes at dawn, 
for the fire is lit every morning. lie is thus the 
youngest of the gods ; but he is also old, having 
conducted the first sacrifice. 

As not only terrestrial, but sprung from the 
aerial waters and having been brought from 
heaven, Agni is often spoken of as having a triple 
character. This threefold Agni is the earliest 
Indian trinity, ])robably the prototyj)C not only of 
the later Rigvedic triad of Sun, Wind, Eire, con¬ 
nected with the three divisions of the universe, 
but also of the triad Sun, Indra, Eire, which, 
though not Rigvedic, is still ancient. I'here may 
be a historical connexion between this triad and 
the conception of the later Hindu trinity of 
Rrahma - Visnu - Siva. This triad of fires may, 
further, have suggested, and would explain, the 
division of a single sacrificial fire into the three 
which form an essential feature in the cult of the 
Rrahmanas. 

As kindled in innumerable dwellings, Agni is 
also said to have many births. He assumes vari¬ 
ous divine forms and has many names ; in him are 
comprehended all the gods, whom ho surrounds as 
a felly the spokes. Though scattered in many 
places, he is one and the same king. It was pro¬ 
bably from such speculations on the nature of 
Agni that an advance was made to the conception 
of a unity pervading the many manifestations of 
the divine which has been noted above (p. 603^). 

As the deity most intimately associated with 
the everyday life of man, Agni is spoken of as an 
immortal who has taken up his abode among 
mortals in human dwellings, and is constantly 
called a ‘guest’ and ‘lord of the house.’ Being 
the conductor of the sacrifice as well as the sum- 
moner of the gods, he is very frequently described 
as a ‘ mes.senger,’ who moves between heaven and 
earth. Agni is, however, most characteristically 
called a ‘ priest,’ usually by the generic terms 
ftvij and vipra ; or specifically ‘domestic priest* 
(/iwro/ii^a), oftenest of all ‘invoker’ or ‘chief priest’ 
{hotr). He is, in fact, the great priest among the 
Vedic gods, as Indra is the great warrior. Agni 
is a mighty benefactor of his worshippers, whose 
enemies he consumes. The benefits which he 
confers are chiefly domestic welfare and general 
prosperity, while those which Indra grants are 
mostly the rewards of victory. 

Agni is frequently spoken of in the Rigveda as 
a ‘goblin-slayer,’ a trait surviving from what is 
perhaps the oldest phase of the cult of fire as ward¬ 
ing oil the attack of evil spirits. 

Since the Soma sacrifice forms, by the side of 
fire-worship, the other main feature in the ritual 
of the Rigveda, the personification of the juic e of 
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the Soma plant is naturally one of its most promi¬ 
nent deities. Judged by the number of hymns 
addressed to Iiirn, Soma is third in inipoitance 
among tlie Vedic gods, coining next to e\gni from 
this point of view. Since the plant and the juice 
are constantly before the eyes of the 2 )riests^ as 
they sing the praises of the god, the personilication 
is vague. The imagination of the poets dwells ^ 
chiedy on the processes of pressing and straining, 
which it overliiya with chaotic imagery and mys¬ 
tical fancies of almost infinite variety. 

As the most important of herbs, Soma is spoken 
of as ‘lord of plants’ or as their king, being also 
designated ‘lord of the forest.’ There are many 
references to Soma growing on the mountains. 
Heaven, however, is regarcled as its true and 
original home ; and the myth of its having been 
brought down to earth by an eagle {iyena) is often 
alluded to. 

The mental stimulation i)roduced by drinking 
Soma is expressed by one of the poets of the 
Kigveda witli the words : ‘ We have drunk Soma, 
we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods.’ Its exhilaraling 
power is, liowever, dwelt upon chiclly in connexion 
with Indra, wliom it inspires in his mighty con¬ 
flicts with the aerial demons. Soma thus came to 
be regarded as a divine drink, which bestowed 
immortality on tlie gods, being called owifta (allied 
to Greek dixf3poala), the ‘ immortal ’ draiight. 
Hence the god Soma places Ids worshipper in the 
imperisliable world of eternal light and glory, 
making him immortal where Yama dwells. Heal¬ 
ing power is similarly attributed to Soma. The 
iuice is medicine for the ailing man, and the god 
heals the sick, making the blind to see and the 
lame to walk. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Rig\'eda, 
Soma begins to be somewhat obscurely identi¬ 
fied with tlie moon. In the Atliarvaveda and 
the Yajurveda this identification is explicit in 
several passages. It is already a commonplace 
in the Bralinianas, which ex{)lain the waning of 
the moon as due to the gods and fathers consum¬ 
ing the ambrosia of which it consists. One of the 
Upanisads, moreover, states that the moon is 
king Soma, the food of tlie gods, and i.s drunk up 
by tiieni. In post-Vedic literature, finally, Soma 
is a regular name of the moon. This somewdiat 
remarkable coalescence of Soma with the moon 
must have started from the exaggerated terms in 
which the poets of the Iligveda describe the 
celestial nature and brilliance of Soma. It ivas 
doubtless furthci ial by the imagery in wdiich the 
poets of the Kigveda indulged, d’hus Soma is 
spoken of as sw^elling in the waters (wdth which it 
was mixed), and Soma in the bowls is once even 
compared to the moon in the waters. Soma is 
often called Indn, or ‘drop.’ This word shared 
the fate of Soma, also becoming a regular name 
of the moon in the post-Vedic period. 

Soma must already have been an important 
feature in both tlie mythology and the cult of the 
Indo-Iranian period ; for the Avestan Haoma shows 
many points of agreement, in both directions, with 
the Soma of the Kigveda. 

4. AiisTiiACT DEITIES.— One result of the ad¬ 
vance of thought, during the period of the Kigveda, 
from the concrete towards the abstract was the 
creation of abstract deities. Of the tw^o classes 
w'hich may be distinguished, the earlier and more 
numerous one .seems to have started from epithets 
which were ap})licable to one or more older deities, 
but which cMiiie to acquire an independent value, 
as the want of a god exercising the particular 
activity in question began to be felt. When the 
type was once established, the creation of direct 
aostractions of this kind became possible. We 


liave here names ilenotins either an agent (formed 
with the suflix -<r or the Lat. and t-r. for, 
■ter), such as DliAtp, ‘creator,’ or an attribute, 
such ns I’rajrniati, ‘lord of creatures. 1 he a(/ent 
qo(h are nearly all of rare occurreneo aimeanng 
for the most part in the latest book of the Kigveda. 
Thus Dhatr, an cpitJiet of Indra and Vi.4vakarman, 
appears also as an independent deity who creates 
heaven and earth, sun and moon. In the post- 
Vedic period DhUtr has hecome one of the regn/ar 
names of the creator and preserver of tlie w'orld. 
Of rarer occurrence are Vidhatr, the ‘disposer,^ 
Dhartr, the ‘supporter,’ TrStr, the ‘protector,’ 
and Netr, the ‘loader.’ The only agent god 
mentioned with any frequency in the Kigveda i.s 
Tvastr, the ‘fashioner’ or ‘artificer,’ though no 
hymn is addre.s.sed to him. He is the most skilful 
of wmrkmeii, having among other things fashioned 
the bolt of Indra, and a new drinking-cup for the 
god.s. He shapes tlie form of beings and presides 
over generation. He is a guardian of Soma, wiiicli 
is called the ‘mead of Tvastr,’ and Indra drinks it 
in liis house. He is the father of SaranyQ, wife 
of Vivasvat and mother of the primeval twins 
Yama and Yami. The origin of this deity is 
obscure. He may in the beginning have repre¬ 
sented the creative activity of the sun ; having 
then, hccause of his name, become the centre of 
attraction for myths illustrative of creative skill, 
he finally came to fill the place of a divine 
artificer in the Vedic pantheon. Oldenberg thinks 
that Tva.str» the ‘artificer,’ w'as originally a direct 
abstraction of artistic skill. He regards the solar 
deity Savitr, the ‘stimulator,’ whose name is simi¬ 
larly formed, as from the outset an abstraction of 
this tyf>e. 

There are a few other alistract deities wliose 
names w’ere originally epithets of older god.s. Tliey 
are of rare and late occurrence in the Kigveda, 
their appellations being mostly compound in form 
and representing the supreme god who was being 
evolved at the end of the Kigvedic period. The 
historically most important among these is Praja- 
pati, ‘ lord of creatures.’ Originally an epithet 
of such gods as Savitr and Soma, the name is 
mentioned in a late verse of the last hook of the 
Kigveda as that of a distinct deity in the character 
of a creator. Prairi)>ati is often in tlie Atliarvaveda 
and the White Yajurveda, and regularly in the 
Brahmanas, recognized as the eliief and father of 
the god.s. In the Sutras he is identified wdth 
Brahmil, his succes.sor in the post-Vedic age. 
Similarly, the epithet Vi^vakarman, ‘all-creating,’ 
appears as the name of an independent deity, to 
whom two liymiis of the la.st booK of the Kigveda 
are addressed. In the Brahmanas, Vi^vakarman 
is expre.ssly identified with the creator Prajapati, 
wiiilo in post-Vedic mythology he appears, doubt¬ 
less owing to the name, as the artilieer of the 
gods (like Tvastr in the Kigveda). Hiranya-garbha, 
the ‘ golden germ,’ once occurs in the Iligveda as 
the supreme god, described as the ‘one lord of all 
that exists.’ In the Yajurveda he is exprcs.sly 
identified with Prajapati, and in the later literature 
his name appears chiefly as a designation of 
Brahnul. In one curious instance it is possible to 
watch the genesis of an abstract deity of this type. 
The refrain of a late hymn of the Kigveda refers 
to the unknown creator with the interrogative 
pronoun /ta : ‘ What god should we with sacrifices 
worship?’ This led to the word Ka being used, 
in the later Vedic literature, as an independent 
name of the supreme god. In the Atharvaveda 
Rohita, ‘ the red one ’ (whose female form ia 
Kohini), has become a distinct deity in the capacity 
of a creator, the name having originally been an 
epithet of the sun. The only abstract deity of 
this type occurring in the ohlest as well as the 
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latest parts of the Ui^veda is Bfhaspati, ‘ lord of 
the spell,’ of whom Brahmanaspati is a frequent 
doublet. He has been regarded by Roth and 
other Vedic scholars as a direct personitication 
of devotion {brdhnia). To tlie ])resent writer it 
seems more likely that he is only an indirect 
deification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni, with 
whom he is often identified. As the companion 
and ally of Indra, Brliaspati has been drawn into 
the myth of the release of the cows, which he is 
frequently describetl as delivering from the demon 
Vafa. 11 is most prominent characteristic is, how¬ 
ever, his priesthood. As the divine hrahmd priest, 
he seems to have been the prototype of the god 
Brahma, chief of the later Hindu trinity. The 
name Brhaspati itself survived in post-Vedic my¬ 
thology as the designation of a sage, teacher of 
the gods and regent of the planet Jupiter. 

Tlie second and smaller class of abstract deities 
comprises personifications of abstract nouns. There 
are seven or eight of these occurring in the last 
book of the Rigveda. Two hymns are addressed 
to Manyn^ ‘wrath,’ and one to ^raddhCiy ‘faith.’ 
Anumn'ii, ‘favour’ (of the gods), Aramati^ ‘de¬ 
votion,’ Silnrtd, ‘bounty,’ Asutnfi, ‘ s]>irit-life,’ 
and Nirrti, ‘decease,’ occur in only a few isolated 
passages. These abstractions become commoner 
in the later Vedas. Thus KCimay ‘desire,* first 
appears in the Atharvaveda, where the arrows 
with which he pierces hearts are already referred 
to ; he becomes in post-Vedic mythology the well- 
known flower-arrowed ^od of love. In the same 
Veda Kdld, ‘time,’ ana Skarnbha, ‘support,’ are 
cosmogonic powers, while Frdna, ‘ breath,’ and 
some other analogous abstractions are identified 
with Frajapati. 6’/J, as a personification of beauty 
or fortune, does not begin to ajipear till the 
Brahmana period. 

A purely abstract deity, often incidentally cele¬ 
brated throughout the Rigveda, is Aditi, ‘libera¬ 
tion,’ ‘freedom’ (literally ‘un-binding’: a-diti), 
whose main characteristic is the power of deliver¬ 
ing from the bonds of physical sufl'ering and moral 
guilt. She, however, occupies a unique position 
among the abstract deities owing to the peculiar 
way in which the personification seems to have 
come about. She is the mother of the small group 
of deities called Adityas, often styled ‘ sons of 
Aditi.’ This expression at first most probably 
meant nothing more than ‘sons of liberation,’ 
according to an idiom common in the Rigveda and 
elsewhere. The word was then personified, with 
the curious result that the mother is mythologi¬ 
cally younger than some at least of her sons, who 
{e.g. Mitra) date from the Indo-Iranian period. 
The goddess Diti, mentioned only three times in the 
Rigveda, probably came into being as an antithesis 
to Aditi, with whom she is twice mentioned there 
and several times in the later Vedas. The Atharva¬ 
veda speaks of her sons, the Daityas, who in post- 
Vedic mythology are demons, enemies of the ^mds. 

6. Goddesses, in Lmneral, play an insignificant 
part in the Vedas, taking no share in the govern¬ 
ment of the w'orld. The only one of importance is 
U^s (p. 604*^). Next comes Sarasvati, who, how¬ 
ever, ranks with only the least prominent of the 
male deities. Very few others are celebrated in 
even as much as one entire hymn. Such are 
Prthivi, Earth (p. 605*^); Eatrl, Night, the sister of 
Dawn, conceived not as dark, but bright with 
stars ; Arany drily goddess of the forest; and^ Far, 
goddess of speech. Others are only sporadically 
mentioned. Such are Puramdhi and DhisanUy god¬ 
desses of plenty. Bess often referred to are Hdkd 
and Sinivdli, spoken of as bountiful goddesses ; in 
later Vedic texts they appear as the presiding 
deities of full and new moon respectively. Kuhn 
is also mentioned in these texts as a personification 


of the new moon. lid is a sacrilicial goddess, the 
crsonilication of the oblation of milk and butter. 

N ith her is also mentioned Mahi or JPulrati, an¬ 
other sacrificial deity. The wives of the great 
gmds arc still more insignificant, being mere names 
formed from those of their consorts, altogether 
lacking in individuality. Thus Agudyl, ludranl, 
Varunanl are the names of the spouses of Agni, 
India, and Vanina res]) 0 ctively. Pudrdriiy as the 
wife of Itudra, first a[)pears in the Sutras. The 
‘wives of the gods’ {dr.rnndtn pidnls)^ occasionally 
mentioiu'd as a group in the UigviHla, have a special 
place assigned to them, a^iart from the gods, in the 
cult of the Brahmanas. 

6. Dual divinitii-.s. —A peculiar feature of 
Vedic religion is the invocation of pairs of deities 
whose names are combimal as dual compounds. 
About a dozen such oairs are celebi ated in entire 
hymns, and about half a dozen mure in dtdached 
verses of the Itigveda. l>y far tlie largest number 
of hymns is addres.sed to the coujile Mitra-Varuna, 
though the names most frequently compounded in 
the dual are Heaven and JOarth {diidvuprthivl). 
Most likely the latter jiair, having licen associated 
a.s universal jiarmits from the Indo-Buropean period 
onwards, furnished tin* analogy for this dual type. 
They are also often called the Two Worlds (ro^/zesj) 
in the Bigveda. 

7. Gltours OF DEITIES. —Among the creations of 
Vedic mythology we also find a few more or less 
definite groups of deities, generally associated with 
some particular god. J’he Maruts who, as we 
have seen (j). 605^), attend on Indra, form the most 
numerous group. Under the name of Itudras, 
they are also occasionally associated wiUi their 
father Kudra. The smaller group of the Adityas, 
of whom Varuna is the chief, are constantly men¬ 
tioned in com))any with their mother Aditi. Their 
number in the Rigveda is stated to be seven or, 
with the addition of Mdrfdrrdu, eight; while in 
the Brahmanas and later it is regularly twelve. 
One i>assage of the Rigveda enumerates six of 
them: Mitra, Aryaman, Bhnga, Varuna, Dak^a, 

I Ainsa; Surya was probably regarded as the 
seventh. A much less important groiij), without 
individual names or definite number in the Vedas, 
is that of the Vasus, whose leader is, in the Rig¬ 
veda, generally Indra, but in later Vedic texts 
generally Agni. In the Brahmanas their number 
is stated to be eight. There are, finally, the 
Vi^vedevas, or all-gods, who are invoked in many 
hymns. It is an artilicial sacrificial group, in¬ 
tended to imdiide the whole i)antheon, and thus 
to ensure the omission of no deity when all were 
meant to be invoked. But in spite of its name, 
this comprehensive group was, strange to say, 
sometimes conceived as a narrower one, associated 
with others like the Vasus and Adityas. 

B. Lesser Divinities. 

1. Elve.s, Genii. — Besides the higher gods 
already described, a number of lesser divine 
powers are known to the Rigveda. The most 
prominent of these are the Rbhus, a deft-handed 
trio who by their marvellous skill acquired the 
rank of deities. Among their live main feats of 
dexterity, the greatest consisted in transforming 
the bowl of Tvastr into four shining cups. The 
bowl and the cups have been variously interpreted 
as the moon with its four j)hases or the year with 
its seasons. The Rbhus further exhibited their 
skill in renewing the youth of their parents, by 
whom Heaven and Karth seem to have been meant. 
The myth of the Rbhus having rested for twelve 
days in the house of the sun is probably an allusion 
to’the intercalation of twelve days at the winter 
solstice, so as to bring the lunar year of 354 days 
into harmony with the solar year of nearly 366 days. 
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Occasional mention is made in the iiigveda of 
an Apsaras (‘moving in the waters’), a celestial 
water-nymph, the spouse of a corresponding genius 
named Gandharva. Occasionally more Apsarases 
than one are spoken of. In the Atharvaveda 
and later, the Apsarases form a class, regularly 
associated with the Gandharvas ; and thou^i they 
are still connected with the waters and clouds, 
their 8])here is here, as well as in the Yajurveda, 
extended to the earth, where they haunt the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of fig-trees called Nyagrodha, 
Ai^vattha, LJdumbara, and Plak^a, in which the 
music of their cymbals and lutes is heard. In the 
Brahmanas they aj)])ear as nymj)hs of great beauty, 
devoted to song, dance, and play. Several iiuli- 
vidual names of Apsarases are mentioned in the 
later Vedas, but the only one occurring in the 
Kigvcda is that of Urva.il. In an obscure hymn 
(x. 95) she engages in a dialogue with her earthly 
spouse Purilravas, whom she has forsaken. The 
niytli of their alliance is told more fully in one of 
tlie 13r«ahmanas. Gandharoa is, in the lligveda, a 
single being (like the Gandarew'a of the Avesta), 
who dwells in the aerial sphere, guards the celestial 
Soma, and is (as in the Avesta) connected witli the 
waters. In the later Vedas the Gandijarvas form 
a class associated with the Apsarases in a stereo¬ 
typed manner, and are brought into relation with 
marriage and with wedding ceremonies. In the 
post-Vedic period the Gandharvas have become 
celestial singers. 

2. Tutklarv deities.— There are a few div¬ 
inities of tlie tutelary order, guanlians watch¬ 
ing oyer tlic welfare of house or field. One of 
these is Vdstospati, ‘ loid of the dwelling,’ rarely 
mentioned in tlie Kigveda, where he is invoked 
to grant a favourahle entry, to remove disease, 
and to bestow protection and prosperity, 'i’he 
Sutras prescribe that Vilstosjjati .should be pro¬ 
pitiated when a new house is to be occupied. 
K^ctrasya pnti, ‘lord of the field,’ is besought 
in the Kigveda to grant cattle and horses and 
to confer prosperity. The Sutras state that he is 
to be w'orshijiped wdien a field is ploughed. Sltd, 
the ‘furrow,’ is once invoked in tlie Kigveda to 
dispense crojis and rich lilessings. In a Sutra she 
appears as tiie wife of Indra, Here, too, f/nvmf, 
the ‘arable field,’ with her garland of tlireshing- 
floora, is supplicated to bestow welfare. 

C . Heroes. 

The heroes of tlie Kigveda are all anedent seers 
or priests, (1) The most important of them is 
Manu or Manus (wiiich also means ‘man’), the 
ancestor of the human race, styled ‘our father’ by 
the poets, who also speak of the sacrificers of 
their own day as ‘ the people of Manu.’ Kegarded 
as the son of Vivasvat, he bears the patronymic 
Vaivasvata from the Atharvaveda onwards. He 
is thus a doublet of Yama as progenitor of man¬ 
kind. He is represented as the institutor of 
sacrifice. Soma is said to have been brought to 
him by the bird, and Indra is described as drink¬ 
ing the Soma of Manu to fortify him for the 
conflict with Vrtra. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Manu plays the part of Noah, being saved in a 
ship from a deluge, which has swept aw'ay all 
other creatures, by a fish (in post-Vedic mythology 
an avatar of Vii^nu). Manu then became the 
ancestor of the human race through his daughter 
Ilfi, who was produced from his offerings. 

(2) Atharvan is frequently mentioned in the Kig¬ 
veda as an ancient lire-priest, who practised 
devotion along with Father Manu. In the Athar¬ 
vaveda he appears as a companion of the gods, 
being related to them and dwelling in heaven. 
The name is also found in the plural as that of 
a group of fathers. In the Atharvaveda, the 


Atharvans are described as destroying goblins 
with a magical herb. (3) Dadhyanc, son of Athar¬ 
van, is a sacrificer who kindled Agni in the days 
of old. A myth told about him is that the Ai^vins 
gave him a horse’s head, with wdiich he proclaimed 
to them wdiere the mead of Tvastr was to be found. 
Indra is also connected with this myth ; for he is 
said to have discovered the horse’s head, and with 
the bones of Dadhyanc to have slain ninety-nine 
Vrtros. (4) Atri is one of the ancient seers mo.st 
frequently mentioned in the Kigveda. The myth 
of his deliverance from a fiery chasm by the Asvins 
is often referred to. He is also said to have found 
the sun when hidden by the demon Svarbhanu and 
to have placed it in the sky. The Atria are a 
family of seers to whom the authorship of the fifth 
book of the Kigveda is attributed. (5) Kanva is 
another ancient seer and sacrificer often spoken 
of in the Kigveda. He is said to have been be¬ 
friended by Agni, Indra, and the Maruts; and to 
have been specially aided by the A.'^vins, who re¬ 
stored his eyesight. Mo.st of the hymns of the 
eighth hook of tlie Kigveda are attributed to his 
de.scendants the Kanvas. (6) Kutsa is one of the 
very few Vedic heroes who exhibit warlike traits. 
He is chiefly connected with the Indra myth. 
Kiding on the same car as Indra and acting a.s 
his charioteer, he is even invoked with Indra in 
the dual. He is especially associated with Indra 
in slaying the demon Susna. When Kutsa w^as 
pre.s.s(‘d by his foes, Indra tore off the wheel of the 
sun to aid him. Nevertheless Indra sometimes 
appears as hostile to Kutsa, delivering him into the 
hands of an enemy. Several hymns of the first 
and ninth books of the Kigveda are assigned by 
tradition to the seer Kut.sa. (7) Much less fre¬ 
quently mentioned in tlie Kigveda is the seer 
Kavya Usana, whose characteristic feature is 
wi.sdom. He, too, is associated with Indra. He 
is said to have fashioned for Indra tlm bolt for 
slaying Vrtra; and once joins him and Kutsa in 
slaying the demon Sui^na. (8) Some names, more¬ 
over, appear predominantly or exclusively in the 
plural as representing families or groups of ancient 
seer.s, wlio, if in some cases historicral in origin, 
have become invested with mythological traits. A 
frequently mentioned group of this kind are the 
Aiigirases, who are closely associated with Indra 
in tlie myth of the capture of the cows. They are 
de.scribea as seers who are the sons of the gods, 
and who by sacrifice tihtained immortality as well 
as the friendship of Indra. They receive offerings 
of boma, and are inv^oked like goils. When used 
in the singular, ahgircts is nearly always an 
epithet of Agni, who is called the first seer 
Ahgiras or the chief Ahgiras. The word ahgiras 
apjiears to be etymologically identical with the 
Greek dryeXos, ‘messenger.’ This points to the 
Angirases originally having been regarded as 
messengers between heaven and earth, attendant 
on Agni. But if they were mythical in origin, 
they came to be regarded as an actual priestly 
family, the composition of the ninth Itook of the 
Kigveda being attributed to them. This is also 
indicated by the compound term Atharva-ahgir- 
asab, ‘ the Atharvans and Angirases,’ a de.signation 
of the Atharvaveda which occurs in tliat Veda 
itself as well as later. (9) Another group of 
ancient priests are the Bhrgus, chielly connected 
with the myth of the communication or lire to men. 
The Indian Prometheus, Matari^van, brought the 
hidden Agni from heaven to the Bhrgus, who estab¬ 
lished and diffused the sacrificial fire on earth. 

In two or three passages of the Kigveda they 
are referred to as if an actual tribe of bygone 
days. In the later Vedic literature, Bhrgu is the 
ej^ionymous hero of a tribe, and regarded as a son 
Yaruna. (10) A definite numerical group of 
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ancient i)rieHts, but rarely referred to in tlie li\^- 
veda, are tlie ‘ Seven vSeery ’ {sapta r^nynh). I'hey 
are associated witli tlie gods and called divine. 
Their nnniber may have l)(*.cn suggested by the 
seven teclinical jniests, of whom ^hey waiuld then 
represent the jnototyix's. In the Satapatha Biah- 
rnana they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation of the (Ireat Bear, and are stated 
to have themselves been originally bears. This 
identification was doubtless brought about by the 
sameness of number in the two groups, aided by 
the similarity of sound between rsi, ‘seer,’ and 
rksd, whieh in the Kigveda means both ‘star’ and 
‘bear.’ (11) 'Tin* above groups are all spoken of 
as ‘fathers,’ and nearly all of them, besides a few 
others, are mentionetl as rac.es of ancestors to 
wliom worshij) is paid. Those thus characterized 
in the Kigveda are the Nava^vas, Vairupas, 
Ahgirases, Atharvans, Bhrgus, Vasisthas. I'lie 
last four, whether mythical in origin or not, apjiear 
in the historical as])ect of families to which the 
composition of the Atharvaveda and two books of 
the Kigveda was attributed. 

I). Ammals. 

Animals play a considerable part in the mytho¬ 
logical and religious ideas of the Veda. (1) 
Among them tlie horse is prominent as drawing 
the cars of the go<ls. There are also mentioned in 
the Bigveda at least four individual steeds, prob¬ 
ably all representing the sun, w'hich are regarded 
as deities and objects of w'orship. 'The most not¬ 
able of these is iJttdftikrd or iJdd/ilkrdvnn, to whom 
four hymns are addressed. He is described as a 
swift ami victorious sti'ed, regularly invoked with 
Tsas, occasionally with Agni, the Asvins, Surya, 
and others. The divine horse I'drksi/a, addressed 
in one short hymn of the Kigveila, is a god- 
imj)elled mighty steed, a vanquisher of chariots, 
spei'ding to battle. In one or two bit-er V(*<lic 
texts d'ark.sya is iid'erred to as a bir<l ; and in the 
e]>ic and later literature he is identical with the 
swift bird (iaruda, the vehicle of Visnu. A third 
steed, several times nnmtioned. is sj)oken 

of as w hite, a dragon-slayer, a conqueror invincible 
in battles, worthy to be invoked lik(;thegod Bhaga 
by men. Lastly, there is EtaAa, the swift st(*ed 
who draws the bright form of the sun, but also 
contends in a race wdth Surya. (2) The cow, 
however, is the animal which occupies the most 
important position in Vedic mythology and re¬ 
ligion. Lows, representing beams of light, dr<aw 
the cal' of Dawn. !(ain-clou<ls, especially in the 
India myth, are pc'rsonitied as cow's ; Brsni, the 
mother of the Maruts, being an individualization. 
I’he bountiful clouds are <loubtless the proto¬ 
types of the many-coloured cows, mentioned in 
tiie Atharvaveda, which yield all desires in the 
heaven of the Blest, and which are the forerunners 
of the Cow' of Plenty [Kdtnaduh) of {)ost-Vedic 
poetry. 'I’lie animal herself is already reganhai as 
sacred in the Kigveda ; for one of the poets im¬ 
presses on his hearers that she should not be 
killed, and she is freijuently designated by the 
term aghnyd, ‘ not to be slain.’ She is even 
addressed as a goddess ; and the divinities I la, 
Aditi, and Prthivi are sometinn's conceived in the 
ferrn of a cow'. In the Atharvaveda the worship 
of the cow as a sacred animal is fully recognizeii. 
d'hat the tendency to deification had already begun 
bi'fore the Aryans entered India is proved by the 
evidence of the Avesta, wdiich shows that the 
sanctity of the cow is at least as old as the Indo- 
Iranian period. (1^) In the Kigveda the goat is 
the animal that draws the car of Pusan. This 
is also the form of the divine being Aja Ekapfld, 
‘the one-footed goat.’ In the later Vedic litera¬ 
ture w'e occasionally find the goat connected or 
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dentified with Agni. (4) The ass appears in Vedic 
nytliology only as drawing the (;ar of the Asvins. 
h) The dog IS met with in the form of the 
wo brindled hounds of Yama, chief of the dead. 

6) d’he boar has, in the Yajuiweda, a cosmo- 
.tonic character, as the form assumed by the 
•reator I’rajapati wlnm he raised the earth out 
of the waters. Prom this conc(‘ption the boar 
m’arnation of Visnu was developed in Hindu my- 
thology. (7) The tortoise has, in the later Vedas, 
uquired a semi-divine position; for in the White 
Yajurveda he is spoken of .ms ‘ lord of waters,’ and 
in the Atharvaveda he apjiears under the name of 
Kasynpa, beside or as identical with Prajapati, 
receiving^ the ejiithet Svayatnhhu, ‘ self-existent.’ 
In the Satapatha Brahmana, Praj;iii:iti is said, 
w'hen producing all creatun'S, to have changed 
himself into a tortoise. This transformation Vie- 
(Mime, in Hindu my i hology, t he toi toisc incai nation 
of Vi.snu. (8) A monkey named \'r.s:ika])i appears 
in an obscure myth told in a late h\mn of the 
Kigveda as a fa\'ouritc of Indra. (9) Another late 
hymn contains a [lanegyric of frogs as h('stowing 
cows and long lite. (bJ) ddu' bird liequcntls' ligures 
in Vedic mythology, as the eagle (,s//c;m) that 
brings the Soma to Indra. Noxious onimols in 
Veilic mythology giuKually afipc'ar as demons or 
exhibit ilemoniac traits. (11) 'The serpent is here 
the most })romin(mt. This is the foim whic'h the 
|»owerful ilemon Vrtra, the foe of India, is thought 
to posse.ss ; for h(‘. is freipiently designated as oAt, 

‘ the snake.’ d’he seiqxmt, howevi'r, also shows a 
beneficiuit aspect in the divine being Alii Budhnya, 

‘ the ilragon of the dee]),’ who is su])])osed to 
dwell in tlie fathomless depths of the aerial ocean. 
In the lat.er Vedas, the serpents (sfn'/xih) are men¬ 
tioned, along with the (Jandharvas and others, as 
a class of semi-divine, beings that dwell on earth, 
in air, and in lieaven ; and in the Siilras, olVerings 
to them are jirescrila.'d. In lh(‘ Sutras, we for tlie 
lirst time come across the Nagas, human beings in 
a|)pearan<e, but seiqients in reality. In the Hindu 
j>eriod, serpent-worship is found all o\ er India. 
Since there is no trace of it in the KigviMla, while 
it jirevails widely among tlie non-Aiyan tribes, 
the conclusion seems jusHlied tliat, when tlu* 
.Aryans overspread India, the land of serpent.s, 
they found the cult difliised among the aborigines 
and borrowed it from them. 

E. Deified Inanimate Ohjin'Ts. 

Besides the great ])henomena of nature, various 
features of the earth’s surfa(*e, as wadi as artilicial 
objects, are treated as deities in the Vislas. 'bhis 
is a fetishistic worship of inanimate things chiefly 
regarded as useful to man. 

1, Mouvfdins arc fre(|uently addressed as divini¬ 

ties in tile- Kigveda, but only along with other 
natural objects, such as rivers and plants, or in 
association with gods. ‘ mountain,’ is 

even invoked with Indra in the form of a dual coni- 
])Ound. Besides rivers and waters, already nien- 
tiomal as terrestrial goddesses, j>l(f?ifs (osodhi) are 
regarded as divine ])owers, Om* entir(' hymn of 
the Kigveda is devoti'd to their praise', chiefly with 
reference to their lu'aling ])ow(‘rs ; the Atharvaveda 
refers to a medicinal }>lant as ‘a goddess born on 
the goddess earth ’ ; and the Black Yajurveda pre¬ 
scribes an animal sacrifice to jdants for the ob¬ 
taining of offsjiring. Large trees, called ‘lords 
of the forest ’ are also somet imes ad¬ 

dressed as deities, mainly in asstxdation with 
waters and mountains. 

2. Various snerifrial implernents are deified. 
The most important is the sarrifirial post. It is 
praised ami invoked in a whole liyinn of the Kig¬ 
veda, in which posts set up by jiriests are described 
a.s gods. The sacrificial litter {barhis) is also dei- 
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tied, and the 'diri/ic dooj’S,^ hy whicli the saeri 
ficial encloHuro is entered, are <j^oddessea. The 
pressing stones {grdvan) are addrtvsscd as deities in 
three hymns of the Jiigveda ; spoken of liere as im¬ 
mortal, unagin^^ more miij:lity than heaven, tliey 
are invoked to drive away demons and destrue- 
tion. The tnartar (uid pestle used in ])oundino the 
Soma plant are. invoked in the Ivij^ntala. In the 
Atliarvaveda divine power (T the liij^diest onJer is 
iiserilxal (o uceJusUt, the ‘remnant’ of the sacri¬ 
fice, as well as to various sa(niheial ladles. The 
a^oicnltnral ini))lenH*nts named sn.n<( aiul pro- 
hahlytlie phni^drshare and the plou;.!:h, are invoK(‘d 
in a few verses of the Ki^veda, and, in the ritual, 
reeei\(r the oflerinpj of a cake. 

3 . If r/fpo7is, finally, are .somelin)es deified; 
armour, how, (piiver, arrows, and <lvum beinjjt in¬ 
voked in one of the hymns of the Kioyjsla. ’[’he 
thum alone is also celel)rated in an ent ire i;ymn of 
the Atliarvaveda. 

4 . Idols seem not to have been known in the a;re 
of the Vedas ; at all events they first he;;in to he 
referred to in the later additions to the lirelimana.s 
and in the ^Sutras. One ver.se of the Ki^^veda, 
however, seem.s to allude to some imai^e of India. 

5 . Muterial objects treated as symbols of deiti(;s 
are oc(;asionally mentioncAl in the ritual literature. 
Thus the wheel [enkra] repre.sents the ,sun in vari¬ 
ous ceremonies; and it ajipears in Hindu mytho- 
lo^'y as one of the weapons of the solar deity 
Visnu. A piece of gold, sometimes in the form of 
a disk, also indicates the sun on emtain ritual 
occasions. A symbol must have been u.scsl by the 
phallus worshiiipers {^i.^nddevah), who are men¬ 
tioned with n^pugnance in the Uigveda. In the 
post-Vedic, period the phallus or liiiga became 
tyfiical of Siva’s geruirative power, and its worship 
is widely dillused in India at the pre.sent day. 

5. Demons. 

a. The demons which are often mentioned in 
the Vedas are of two kind.s. The higher and more 
powerful class, the aerial foe.s of the gods, are 
generally called Asuras in the Atliarvaveda and 
later. 1 ’his word, however, rarely means ‘ demon ’ 
in the Kigveda, where it usually preserves the 
older sense of ‘ being of my.sterious [lower,’ and 
denotes a god {ahura in the Avesta). The earlier 
notion of the conflict between a single god and a 
single demon, as cxemnlified by liuira and Vrtra 
in the Kigveda, gradually made way for that of’the 
hostility^ of go(fs and demons as tw'O opposing 
hosts, 'riiis is the regular view of the Krahmanas. 
Here the Asuras, m; less than the go<ls, are re¬ 
garded as tlie oll’spring of Hrajapati ; here, too, 
the Asuras often vampii.sh the gods at the outset, 
being finally worsted only by artifice. 

In the Kigveda the terms ddsa and dasyu^ pro¬ 
perly the name of the dark aborigines overcome 
by the conquering Aryans, are frequently used 
amo to designate aerial demons, adversaries of the 
gods. A group of demons are the Panis (‘nig¬ 
gards’), iirimarily the foes of Indra, who with the 
aid of Harama tracks and releases the cows hidden 
by them. 

Of individual demons, by far the most frequently 
mentioned is Vrtra, t he ‘ encompasser,’ thetormid- 
able oitj>onent of Indra. His mother being called 
Danu, he is also sometimes alluded to by the 
metronymic term Ddnava (Avhich later becomes 
tile name of a class of demons). Another powerful 
demon is Vala, the nersonitied cave of the cows, 
which he guards, and which are set free by Indra 
and his allies, notably the Ahgira.ses. Other 
demon adversaries of Indra are Arbuda, deiKuibed 
as a wily biNast, who.se cow’s Indra drove out ; 
Vi^varupa, son of ’Fva.str, a three-headed demon 
'^lain by both d rita and Imlra, who seize his cows ; 


and Svarbhanu, who eclijises the sun (hi.s .suc¬ 
cessor in Hindu myfhology being Kaliii). d’hore 
are several otlier individual demons, generally 
de.scrihed as Dasa.s, and slain by Indra in fa\'our 
of jirotcges : such are Snsna, Samhara, Piorii, 
Namuci, Dhiini, and Cumuri, laisides some half 
dozen others who were originally, in all likeli¬ 
hood, terrestrial foes. 

b. ddie .second or low(‘r class of demons are 
terrestrial goblins, enemies of men, as Asuras are 
of gods. By far the most common generic name 
for thmn is Raksas. ddu-y are nearly always iinni- 
Hom'd in connexion with some god who destroy.s 
them. ddie much less common term ydtu or 
ydtfidhdna (primarily ‘soriiercr’) alternates with 
rnksxs, and perhaj)s denotes a sj)ecics. d'erres- 
trial demons ap{)ear in the shaj>e of various ani¬ 
mals or birds, having also the ]) 0 W'er to assume 
human forms in order to deceive. W ith human 
shape they often combine some monstrous de¬ 
formity ; they are even described as blue, yellowq 
or green in colour; they are male and lemale, 
have families, and are mortal. (Jreedy for flesh 
ami blood, tlu'y attack imni by entering into them, 
thus I'ansing disease and madm*ss. As they jtrowd 
about at night, and the sacriliee is the main object 
of their malignity, Agni is naturally the god 
oftenest opt)os(‘d to them, and most frequently in¬ 
voked to burn, wnird oft, or destroy them. An 
inqiortant group of goblins, .scarcely alluded to in 
the Kigveda but often mentioned in the later 
Ve<la.s, are the Pisacas, eaters of raw flesh or of 
corj)ses. Ihisides some other groups of goblins of 
lesser importance, there were ineluded in Vedic 
belii'f many other hostile agencies, such as those 
of disease, whiidi it was one of the main tasks of 
magic to counteract. Only a fiiw among the 
groups of terrestrial spirits were thought to be, 
alter the m.'inner of elves, he][)ful to m(*n, a.s in 
harvest work, or in battle by terrifying the foe. 

b. Kei.igious Puacpk e. 

a. The cult of the Vedic Indian has three 
aspects. It cndt'avour.s, in the first place, to win 
the favour of the gods, who are almost without 
exception benevolent. It further aims at warding 
oil’ the hostility of the demoms, who are male¬ 
volent, here having recourse to practices which 
for the most part are not of a religious, but of a 
magical character. Lastly, its attitude towards 
ancestors is a combination of its treatment of gods 
and of demons ; for, while ancestors receive wor- 
shi]) as divine beings, means are taken to })revent 
tlnmi from unduly j>rolonging tlu'ir uncanny pres¬ 
ence among the living. 

b. The worshij) of the gods has two side.s, find¬ 
ing expre.ssion either by w'ord or by aet. Braise 
of their greatness and power, or prayer for w'elfan; 
and forgiveness of sin is addressed to them on the 
one hand ; sacriliee consisting of food and drink is 
oll'ered on the other. Prayer and prai.se, which 
include freciuent invitations to the sacriliee, are 
largely metrical in form, entirely so in the Kig- 
veiia. Prayer in the Vedas is almost entirely of 
the ritual tyjie, intended to accomjiany a cere¬ 
mony, or at least to form part of a liturgy, in 
the creat ive age of the Kigveda new' prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes; but in the age of the 
atcr Vedas, with the develo[)ment of a system 
which foresaw almost every desire and preserilxsl 
the oll’ering to ensure its fulfilment, prayer was 
nothing more than the mechanical ap])lieation of 
ready-made formulas. It is doubtful whether, 
even in the earliest period, much room was left, 
ow’ing to the highly ritual type of the wor¬ 
ship, for indepemlent prayer. The latter could 
hardly in any case have gone beyond the expres¬ 
sion of a concrete desire addressed to a particular 
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deity ; it could certainly not have had the char¬ 
acter of a coninuinion of the worshipper with 
divine powers. Pi ayer was, however, by no means 
necessarily accompanied by a ceremonial act. 
Tims the hymns of the Ki^veda addressed to 
U^as were recited W’ithout any attendant oller- 
inj.;s ; the same was the case, according to the 
ritual texts, with the prayers to Ap;iii, TJsas, and 
the Asvins in the morning litany of the Soma 
Biwnifiee, as well as with the daily invocations 
muttered at the morning and evening twilight 
devotions. 

As the hymns of the Kigveda, in addressing 
prayers to a god, aim at setnning his goodwill, 
they are, in the first }>lace and to a large (extent, 
paiuigyrics wdiich ])rais(i the greatness and pow'er, 
the mysteri(jus nature, and the exjiloits of the 
deity in (|uestion. Tlie petition for the gifts 
hoped for, when the favour of the god has thus 
been won, is then briefly added. I'he benefits 
desired are almost entirely of a material, not of a 
moral, kind. They are mainly expressed by such 
general terms as treasures and blessings, protec¬ 
tion and victory ; when stated in (hTail they (con¬ 
sist in long life and vigorous offspring, cattle and 
horses, cars and gold ; or the punishment of 
enemies, niggards, and Brahman-haters by their 
goods b(‘ing taken aw’ay and bestowed on the 
pious. Rarely does the worshipper pray that his 
thoughts may be rigivteous, that he may refrain 
from doing what displeases the gods, that he may 
be reconciled to an offended dedty, or delivered 
from the bonds of guilt; and his siqtplications lack 
the note of [»assionate appeal, deep as[)iration, 
immtal struggle, or humble submission to the 
divine will. As regards its efficacy, prayer w'as 
held to be scarcely less potent than sacrifice in 
gladdening and stimulating the gods. But a 
liymn had to be composed with faultless art, ‘ as 
a skilful wmrkman constructs a car’; it had to be 
freed from inqierfections ‘as grain is wdniunyed 
with the flail.’ Then it invigorated the god like 
draughts of Soma, stimulating him to now deeds; 
then it increased the mighty strength of Indra so 
that he slew the dragon. When prayer is thus 
thought, even in the Rigveda, to exercise the 
direct intluenee of a sjiell, magic is already be¬ 
ginning to eiHToach on the domain of religion. A 
.similar tendency is observable in regard to the 
sacrifice which accompanied the prayers to the 
gods. 

c. The general character of the Vedic sacrifice 
is essentially .supplicatory, as it aims only at the 
obtaining of future benefits to be bestowed by 
the gods, and is not concerned with the past. 
What seem to be expiatory sacrifices are in reality 
of this order afso, for they are accompanied by 
supplications that the guilt incurred should not bo 
punished. Such expiatory sacrifices are of two 
kinds. They are either intended to mollify the 
wrath of a god arou.sed hv the transgre.ssion of his 
divine; wdll, being geuicraily oflered to Varuna, the 
guardian of moral order and punisher of sin ; or 
they aim at removing guilt as a kind of impalpable 
substance much as if it w^ere a disease, producing 
this result either by the aid of a god, esoecially 
Agni, or by means of fire, water, medicinal plants 
and .spells, wdiich are supposed to burn, wnish, imrgc, 
or drive it away wdthout the invocation of divine 
powers. This latter type belongs mainly to the 
sphere of the Atharvaveda, where magic supplants 
religious practice. Rven a .sacrifice made in fulfil¬ 
ment of a vowg after a god ha.s granted a boon, is 
in reality only a su])])licatory otlering postponed, 
as when in the Atharvaveda Agni is promised an 
offering in the name of a lunatic, if the latter re¬ 
covers Ids rea.son ; or wdien, in the Brahmana story 
of ^unahsepa, the childle.ss king vows, if a son is 


l)orn to him, to sacrifice that son to Varuna. 
Thank-offerings in any true sense are unknown tc 
the Vedic cult, the very verb ‘ to thank’ not lieiug 
found in tin; vocabulary of the language. An 
a[)proach to the notion of a thank-offering is only 
to be found in a Sutra pa.s.sage, in which certain 
sacrifices are prescribed on a man regaining his 
health. 

Idle conception of the eflect of sacrifice which 
prevails in tlie Kigveda is tliat the offering wins 
the favour of a god and induces him to fulfil the 
accompanying prayer. The Soma offering satis¬ 
fies, gladdens, .strengthens the god, who loves the 
Kocrilicer and hates the niggard. 'The reward that 
follows is a voluntary act of the god, resulting 
from the benevolent attitude induced by tin; offer¬ 
ing. It is not regarded as the re}>ayment of a 
d(d>t, though the saci iiicer feels that t he god can¬ 
not well help re<iuiting him. While conscious of 
b(ung in the, presiuue of a mighty being, tin; sacri- 
licer does not look on himself as intinitely far 
removed from the god, who is Ids old friend, and 
whose right hand he grasps. Even in the Kigveda, 
how'ever, traces are alrearly to be found of the 
notion that the saerilice exercisc.s com[)nlsion not 
only over go<ls, but also over natural phenomena 
without rerjuiring the co-operation of the gods. 
Here again we have the intrusion of magic into 
the domain of religion. In the ritual of the Brah- 
manas w'e find that the latter has already been 
largely supplanted by the former. 

d. 'idle Vedic ceriunonial was essentially based 
on the u.se of a sacrificial fire, ‘ the mouth of the 
gods,’ into which the offerings were cast, and by 
which they w^ere conveyed to the gods. Excep¬ 
tionally only, fire w-as not the instrument of sacri¬ 
fice. Thus the oblations to aquatic diiities were 
cast into water, those to the dead w^ere j)laced in 
small pits at the funeral sacrifice, wddle oll'erings 
to Rudra and demons were thrown into the air, 
hung on trees, buried, or disposed of in other ways. 
In the ritual there was beside the sacrificial lire a 
litter of grass {barhis), the soft seat on which the 
gods sat down to enjoy the offering. On this 
litter, according to the ritual texts, the oblations 
were depo.sited for a time, before being committed 
to the Hames whhdi conveyed them to heaven. 
Thus the gods were conceived as partaking of the 
.sacrifice both on the litter and in their celestial 
abode. Agni is even invoked, in one and the same 
passage of the Rigveda, to bring the gods to the- 
sacrifice and to take it to them in heaven (vii 
11 . 5). Tliis contradiction is doubtless to be ex 
plained by the survival of tbe litter in the cere¬ 
monial, from the time w hen offerings were presented 
on it alone. The burning of the litter at tbe end 
of the rite may perhaps originally have formed the 
transition to offering sacriliees in fire. 

In the Vedic ceremonial, even of the earliest 
period, w'c have to distinguish between the simjiler 
ritual of the single domestic fire and the more 
complic.ited and technical ritual conducted with 
the three fires, which are imlciuuuicnt of the 
former, though they may originally have arisen 
by its division. The single dome.stic fire was 
maintained by every head of a family, who per 
formed the rites connected with it liimself. iht 
three fires w'ere set up only by men of position 
and wealth, becoming a centre round which the 
sacrificial activity of many Brahmans and priests 
revolved. Certain regular rites, .such as the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice or the new and full 
moon ceremonies, were performecl in essentially 
the same manner witli the three fires as with the 
one the ritual of the latter, however, being 
sim’pler But the domestic, rites were conducted 
with the one only, w Idle the Soma sacrifice could 
be corried on with the three ouly . The chief ot 
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the t)ir(*e (ires, call(;d Garhapatya (doubtless re¬ 
presenting'- the old doinestie lire of tlie liearth), 
was the only one always riiaintairieil, the other 
two lunny' lak(‘n from it for every sacrilice requirin;^ 
tl)i‘ii-enijiloyinent. It was used for the j)ra(rtical 
piirpo'^<*s of ln*atin;4 the vivssels and preparing the 
ollininys. I'lie sc'eond, tlie Ahavaniya, situated 
to the east, was that in w'hieh the ^ods received 
their oll'minys. 'I'he third or Daksimr lire, placed 
in the south, the quartt*r spcudally coniiected with 
the souls of t h(‘ d('ad and evil s}>irit.s, was used for 
ofl’eriny's r(datiti}^ to those two clas^-^es of uncanny 
beinys. About tliis lire and tlie pits duo around it, 
tlie ritual of the s.aerilices to the manes cliielly 
moved, 

Wdum a lire was estahlislied for purposes of the 
cult, it w'as eilluir produced by means of the lire- 
aticks (called (imnls, and consisting of a lower slab 
of soft and a drill of hard wood) or fetched from 
certain places, as the house of a rich owmu’ of 
herds or of a ;^oeat sacrilicm'. At the four-monthly 
sacrilices oll'cred at tlu' be^dnnin;^ of tin? seasons 
and at the Soma sacuiliiay a new lire was rubbed 
and united witli t he old Aluivaniya, doubth^ss with 
the intention of ydving it new' vigour. 

e. ^^’ith ic'yuird to the material of the sacrifice, 
the Vedie Indian, as a gimeral primdjde, oliereil 
to tlie ) 4 ()ds what was liis own favourite food. It 
comprised the chief produce of the dairy and of 
aj^oiciilt ure : milk, in its various forms, and butter, 
to^i'llier with the two primdpal kinds of ;,^rain, 
bailey and lice (the latter, perliajis, not bein;,^ useil 
in the (.‘arlic'^t period), cooked or baked in dill'erent 
w'ays. AiuoriLt these, the products of the cow were 
unmistakably believed to have a more sacred and 
mystical import. In the cult of the dead, libations 
of water were char.'icteristic. As beid ami ;,mats’ 
fhjsh, less fr((iuently mutton, were; the primdpal 
kinds of nusat (laten, cattle, ;j:oats, ami sluuqt were 
the usual victims in the animal sacrifice, the he- 
paiat, it ^\(mld seem, Ixdn^’- re^uiharly ollered on all 
h'.ssei- occasions. Gn t he other hand, animals the 
Hesh of whi( h was either not eaten at all or only 
exc(‘ptionally eaten, such as the [)iyq do^:, deer, as 
well as fish and birds, were not .sacrificed to the 
j^ods. It is ti'm; that, in the rare and costly horse- 
sacrifice, an animal was otl'ered the llesh of whi(di 
was never a n.'p^ular ai ticle of diet. 'This is, how¬ 
ever, to be accounted for l»y the intrusion of map^ic 
into tin; domain of sacrifice ; for tiie intention 
underlying the ceremony was to transfer the swift 
p(>AV(‘r (co/o) of the hoise to the royal sacrilicer. 
This s;icrific(i W'ms, indeed, akin to a {»eculiar 
{(uidcncy in the sacrificial (•eremonin.l, to oiler to a 
yod w hat corri'sponded to his spe(dal individuality. 
Thus to tin? poddesses Ni'dit and Morning was 
otl'ered the milk of a black cow havin;,( a white 
calf. In the animal sacrifice, a victim was ofUui 
chosen which a;^reed with the deity not only in 
sex, but in c<dour and other qualities. Tlie startiny:- 
point of this j)iac(ice was probably the notion that 
the eater aM|uires the qualities of the animal he 
eats, and that his streiif^th is increased most by 
eatiny' the llesh of the animal most like himsidf. 
I’hus the miydity fndra, who is constantly calleil a 
hull in t he Hiyvcda, commonly receives the sacrifice 
of a liull, as also of a buH'alo, to w’hich he is often 
compared. The sun-god Suryaha.s a white he-goat 
oll’i'K'd to him. 

ddie victim was killed by strangulation, and 
without Idoodshed. With an evident desire of 
avoiding blood-guiltiness, it w'as addre.s.sed with 
.such verses as ‘ I’hou dost not die; no harm is 
done tlu'e; thou goest to the gods by ple.a.sant 
paths.’ The ceremonial dealing with the disposal 
of the carcass was divided into tw'o distinct sacri¬ 
ficial acts . In the first place, after an incision had 
been made, the caul (omentum) was extracted, 


being thereupon cooked and solemnly oU'ercd to 
tlie gods. This rile was concluded by the distribu¬ 
tion of presents to priests and by {mritications. 
d'he .second act of the ceremonial consisted in 
cutting uj) tlie cari'ass into parts, certain sections 
of wliicli w'ere otl'ered to the gods, while others 
were eaten by the {uiests. hat remained was 
distributed among sacrilicers, priests, and Brah¬ 
mans. A nuigical rather than a religious notion 
uiulerlies the practice of men eating the remnants 
uf the sacrilice of w hhdi the gotl has iirst partaken ; 
for those remnants must have been regarded as of 
1 he nature of a medicine, w'hich transfers to man 
(lie divine hle.ssing connected witli the .sacrifice, 
or (he particular power implied in the individual 
oll'ering. The seiiarate sacrifice of the caul w'aa 
perhaps a relic of a time when that was the only 
jxirtion of tlie victim w hich, ow ing to its agreeable 
odour, wtis presented as a buriit-ollering to the gods, 
riie blood of the victim was, in the VT.dic ritual, 
not eaten, hut was jioured out as an ofi'ering to the 
Kaksasi's or low'er liemons, who were regarded a.s 
fond of blood, and who similarly received tlie oll'al 
of the grain ii.sed in making baked oll’erings. 
Analogoii.sly, ofi'erings made to beings thought to 
have an uncanny naluie, such as Itudra or the 
souls of the <lead, were not partaken of by the 
sacrilicer. d'hus a bull oll'eriMl to Kudra might not 
he eattui or even l^rouglit into the village; and 
funeral cakes presented to the manes might only 
he smelt. 

In connexion with the animal sacrifice, the 
interesting question a.s to whetluu' the human 
sacrifice was knowui in the ritual of the Vedas 
suggests itself. I'he only certain trace of such a 
sacrifice is to he found in the im]>ortarit ceremony 
of liuilding the brick lire-altar (called ngni-rny/tna]. 
Mere it is jirescribcd that live victims- man, liorse, 
ox, ram, be-goat—are to be sacrificed to diti'ererit 
gods, and tludr five heads w-jiIUhI up in (be low(;.st 
layer of the edifice. 'Idie ohjeid of this cci'emony, 
wliich was a magical rite iath(‘i' (luiri an actual 
.sacrifice, was to give stability to the altar. It is 
immtiom'd in the Satapatha Brahmami as the 
custom of a not very remote past, for w hich other 
rites had been siibstituttal. The human sacrifice 
{punL'ia-inedha), which the ritual hooks describe in 
tielail, was probably only an innovation invented 
to imitate the horse-sacrifice. But of any actual 
human sacrilice there is no certain (rai'e in Vedic 
India. NeiUier the evidence of ancient stories, 
like that of Snnahsepa, nor the evidence of various 
Biablhist legends, is by any m(*ans com lu.sive. 

Not only were food and diink luesmited to 
the gods to satisfy tbeir bung(U- and thirst, 
l)iit an intoxicant, of vvhicli the sacrilicer also 
partook, was ofh'icd to (hem. 'I'liis was the juiee 
of the Soma plant, whi(d) w'jts pressed, mixed 
w'itli milk or other ingredients, and presenttnl In 
the gods. Soma w'as certainly not the {>of)ular 
drink of the, VT.die, Indian, whose favoiirite intoxi¬ 
cant was called ,?am. flow, th(*n, is it to be 
accounted for that, in this case, be did not oiler 
to the gods what he liked best himself? The ex- 
}>lanation is that, iiaving durii|ig the Indo-Iranian 
period been adojited in the cult instead of the 
earlier mead of tlie Indo-European age, it retained, 
by tlie force of tradition, its old-established posi¬ 
tion even in tJie Vedic cult. 

Occasionally we find that objects which do not 
constitute food are sacrifii'ed. ddius a man who 
desires ( he posse,ssion of deadly w’eapons sacrilices 
iron nails. Here again w'e see the intrusion of 
w'iudicraft; the sacrifice becoming a means of ob¬ 
taining .something analogous to the objects otl'ered. 

f. Priests. -Vedic India was already far removed 
from that primitive condition of things in which 
every man w'a.s his own priest, and did not require 
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the serviceH of peryons possessinj^ technical know- 
Ied[i:e as intermediaries between liiin and tiie divine 
powers. On the contrary, it is certain that, even 
in tlie period of tlie Kigveda, there already existed 
a [jriestly class qualified by special know halge and 
magical (qualities to act for others in the diflicult 
and dangerous intercourse of man with gods and 
spirits. There were, indeed, already a number of 
sacerdotal families, like the Vasisthas and Visva- 
mitras, in whicii the art of praying and saiuilicing 
correctly was [)raer.-ed as a hereditary calling, all 
of them em})l()ying the same (Uilt, notably that of 
the Soma saerilici*, })ractically in the same way. 
There were no public priests; for there wuis no 
public; W'orship of a national, tribal, or even con¬ 
gregational cliara(;ter. Vedic worship w'as of an 
essentially jirivate type, sacuilice being performed 
on behalf of its iiuiividual institutor {yajanuuKi) 
by the priests wdio acted for him and whose 
prayers belonged to him. This, coupled with the 
lact that idols were not used, accounts for the 
absence of temjiles in Vedic India. 

'kwo sacerdotal types have to be distinguished 
in the Vedic; cult: the domestic [iriest {parokita)^ 
wiiose function it was to superintend (he w'orship 
of his emplcjyer; and the officiating priest 
whcj had to play a certain prescribeci part in an 
individual sacritice. 

The Purohita was generally in the service of 
kings only, though Brahmans occasionally a)»- 
peared in an analogous capacity in the houses of 
men of high position. That the enqiloyment of a 
Purohita in a royal household was considered 
essential is indicated by a Brahmana passage 
wdiic;h states that the gods w'ould not eat tlie food 
of a king who had no Ihirohita, The domestic 
priest was apjiointed by the king, and held his 
oflice for life, l^eing often succeeded by his son. In 
the ceremony acc'oiii[»anying the apnointment, the 
same verse was employed as when tlie bridegroom 
takes the hand of tlie bride in the wedding rite. 
The Purohita was, in fact, the king’s right hand 
man, giving the directions for all tlie royal cere¬ 
monies and sac;ri(ic;es. Even in the Bigveda the 
whole ju'osperity of the country is said to de^iend 
on the Puroliita, ‘ the guardian of the realm,^and 
the Purc>hita Dev.ipi at the sacrifice employs a 
spell to procure rain on belialf of his royal master, 
wdiile in the Atharvaveda another Purohita us<;s 
spells to secure victory in battle. 

Of the sacrificial priests there were several, w it h 
definite functions and technical names, the (;liief 
being the Hotr or ‘ invoker,’ the Udgiitr or ‘ chanter,’ 
the Adhvaryu or officiating ‘ sacrilicer,’ ami the 
Brahman or superintending priest; in the period 
of the Kigveda the Hotr was the most important, 
later the Brahman became so. The Purohita was 
probably not any one of these, though he might be 
employed to perform the functions of one of them ; 
in the earlier jieriod he sometinu's ai)j>ears acting 
as Hotr, in tne later as Brahman. Thus in the 
Kigveda the I’urohita Devapi is chosen as a Hotr, 
and Agni is called both a Purohita and a Hotr. 

Tin; Kigveda contains a list of seven kinds of 
sacrilicial priests, and this was probably the 
regular number, not only then but in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Seven priests still ap^)ear in 
various parts of the sacrilicial ceremonial in later 
times, though, with the development of the ritual, 
additional ones W'cre otherwise employed. The 
Avesta, which has eight sacrilicial priests, pro¬ 
bably added one to the original number. It is, in 
any case, a striking fact that the Zaotar, the 
leading priest who recites the Gathas in the 
Iranian Haoma sacrifice, (;orrespond8, in both name 
and fun(;tion, to the Hotr who recites the verses of 
the Kigveda in the Vedic Soma sacrifice. The 
most important of these seven Vedic priests W'ere 


the Hotr and the Adhvaryu. It was tlu' duly ol 
the former to recite the hymn which, in tin; cliiel 
libations of the Soma saciilice, celebialcd a [)uiti 
cular god and invited him to drink Soma. W ie n 
the hymns of the Kigveda were compo.sed, tluui 
seers (r.>t.v) themselves doubtless played flu; part uf 
the Hotr at the saci ilice ; and that the latter was, 
in the earli(u- [>(■ 110 ( 1 , regarded as the leading 
[uiest is clear from his turnisliing the type for 
Agni, the [uiest god. 'khe Adhvaryu [lerlormed 
the [»ractical part of the ceremonial, tending the 
fire and the litter, arranging and cleaning the 
utensils, [)ressing and olleiing the Soma. 'khe 
remaining live acted as a.ssi^tants to one or other 
of the two chief [)riests. 'khe Agnidli, or ‘ fire- 
kindler,’ hel[)ed the Adlivaryu in tending the 
sacrilicial lire. The U[)avaktr or ‘exhorter’ 
(known also as Pra.'^iistr, ‘director,’ and Maitra- 
varuna, ‘ [iriest of .Mitra and \ aruna'), w hoso 
duty it was to gi\e various orders to other ]>riest8, 
plays the [lart, in the animal sacrifice, of tlie only 
assistant, and in tlie Soma sacrilice, of one among 
the .several Assistants of the Hotr. 'khe three 
other priests of the ancient list belong to the Soma 
ritual exclusive ly : the I'otr, or ‘ [lurilier,’ and the 
Nestr, or ‘ leailer,’ b(;came ([uite uninqiortant in 
the later Ved<as, while the main function of the 
Brahman was to recite hymns addressed to India, 
in the same way as t in; Hotr, wdmse assistant he 
was. In tlie later ritual this nriest came to be 
c.'illed Brahmanacchanisin, while the old name, 
Biahman, acijuired the technical sense of the 
[uiest who su])erintend(;d the whoh; sa( rilice, and 
whose duty it was to know the tliree N'edas. 

g. Sacrifices.—'khe Vedic cult consisted of 
regularly recurrent or of occasional sacrifices. 
Our knowledge of the former is derived from the 
ritual literature, for there are only few and obscure 
tract's of them in the hymns of the Kigveda, which 
is almost exclusively coneerneii with the Soma 
sacrilice. It is, however, jirobable that they were 
performed, at least in their main features, during 
the earliest Vedic [leriod. 'khese regular saciilices 
are of three kinds, as connected with the course of 
the day, the month, and the year, being [lerformed, 
respectively, twice a day, twice a month, and three 
times a year. Each of the first tw'o kinds could be 
conducted, though without any difference in cere¬ 
monial form, either wdlh the single domestic fire 
or with the three sacrilicial lires. On the other 
hand, the annual sacrilices, which were celebrated 
at the commencement of the three seasons, re¬ 
quired the greater ritual of the three tires. It was 
a general characteristic of all jauiodic sacrifice's 
that they were never addressed to one single god. 

'khe daily rites took i)lace morning and evening, 
'khey consisted, on the one hand, of lire-olVerings 
to the gods, and, on the other, of gifts of food jire- 
sented to all Ixdngs. 'khe latter comprised ofierings 
placial on the threshold and elsewhere for the 
deities and spirits in and around the house ; a 
libation to the .souls of the dead in the southern 
quarter; food scattered for dogs and birds; and 
meat and drink given to net;dy human beings. 

'khe monthly sacrilices, w hich were (;(;lebrated at 
new and full moon, consisted of cooked oblations 
or of cakes ollered to the gods. Among the 
numerous deities receiving them, the most pro¬ 
minent was Indra. 

'khe seasonal sacrilices were ofVered every four 
months, at the beginning of spring, of the rains, 
and of the cool weather. Throughout these the 
Maruts are the most jirominent deities. In the 
ceremonial which inaugurates the rainy season, 
Karira fruits are offered with a view to [uocuring 
rain and consequent plenty. Then also two figures 
of dough covered with wmil, and intended to repre¬ 
sent a ram and a ewe, are sacrificed in order to 
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promote the increase of llocks. In liies(‘ twc 
otl'erinji^s the inlincnce of ma<^ocnl notions is clearly 
observable. With the seasomil cclebiation ot tin 
rains was combim'd a ^^rcat expiatory sacrilice witl 
which Vanina was sjiccially assotdated. 

In the ceremonial of (he tliird or antumn sacri 
fice was included an oflei in^^ to Kudia'rryainbaka 
intended to avert his attacks from the tlocks am 
to conciliate his healin^^ power. At a place where 
four loads meet, the ahetde of uncanny beim^^s, a Hat 
cake, was deposited on or buritMl in a imdehill, tc 
indicate that it was presented to the mole as the 
animal of Kudra, ^vho would thus refrain from in 
jurin^^ otlnu' animals. With tins ceremonial was 
(‘omhined a pni'at sacrilice to the dead, a kind of 
All Souls’ festival. 

We now turn to the extraordinary sacrilices, 
which are not limited to any fixed jauiod. One of 
these is the independent form of the animal sacri¬ 
fice. Accordin;^ to the ritual text.s, it shouhl take 
place annually ; but the statements as to tlie t im 
of year it should be performed are lluctiial in;^ and 
inaeliriitc. Aiiotlicr form of the animal sacrilice is 
includc'd in the Soma sacrilic'e. 

Of all forms of cull, the Soma sacrilice a]>pc‘ar: 
as the most imtiortant in Vedic* liteiatnre. ll was, 
however, ])robal)ly not so im[)ortant in a.c(ual lit 
as few could have [lossessed means suHicicuit for its 
performance. As comj)ared ^ifli the recurrcnit 
sacrifice's, it rather hore the character of an extra¬ 
ordinary act of liberality j^u'actised by tin; ricdi 
towards ^mds and priesls. 'fhou^li the time for its 
[lerformance was not definitely lixed, later texts 
recommend the sjninjj; as the most suitable period. 
Soma was not olferc'd to dilVerent <tods according' 
to circumstances, like a cooked oblation or an 
animal victim. <dn the contiary, it was offered, 
within the stereotyjied scheme of the three prcs.s- 
inos of Soma made at moininps noon, and evenin^^ 
in honour of a prescribed .series of <j,o(ls intended to 
include all deities exce[)t jierhnjis lludra. fn this 
ceremonial the important ^’•ods were all addressed 
by name, the lesser ones included in the 

com[>rehensive ((‘rni Vdsve devab, or ‘all-^ods.’ 
riic Soma sacrilice, in fact, constituted a geinual 
carouse for gods as well a.s for priests. India 
was, however, the most important <icity and the 
central figure of the whole ceremony ; thus the 
Soma {iressed at midday belonged to him alone in 
addition to his share of the morning and evening 
libation. d'lie ceremonies of the Soma sacrilice 
were of a complex nature;. Even the simplesst and 
fundamental form of it, the Agni.sbnmi (‘prai.se of 
Agni’), reepured the miuist i jition oi sixt(;cn [)riests. 
Tliis rite occupied only one day ; other Soma saeri- 
fiees lasted for seveual days, u]) to twelve ; while 
another class, called sottras or ‘.sessions,’ some¬ 
times extended to a year. Tlujsc jnolonged Soma 
se.ssioms formed an unimportant exeejition to the 
rule that every sacrilice was pi;rforine(l for a single 
individual ; for here a iiuinlx'r of linihmans com¬ 
bined in such a w'ay that each, while ollieiating as 
a priest in (he usual manner, was accounted a 
sacrilicer (r/fijo/nd/id). ddie texts which deal with 
the Soma saerilice fuinish sullicient details for a 
complete i)iotiire of its ceremonies, wdiieh in the 
main w'ere doubtless tlie saim; in the period of the 
Uigveda. Numbers of piiests and lay spectators 
throng(*d the saerilicial ground, on which burned 
the tliree lires strewed around with sacrificial 
grass. Eetw'cen the lires was the vedi., an oblong 
shallow excavation somew'hat narrowed in the 
middle and covered with a litter of grass for the 
reception of the ollbrings to the gods. Scattered 
alK)ut were to he seen she<ls, posts for tying up 
victims, the seats and lire-altars of the various 
priests, vess(ds (‘ontaining water for various pur¬ 
poses, pr(‘ssirig imjdenients, tubs, and bowls for 


Soma. Among tliem moved about the ollieiating 
priests and their assistants, in whose midst w'ere 
to be seen the Ha(‘rilieer {yaj(i7ndna) and his wife, 
emaciated by initiatory asceticism, d'he priests 
were eng.nged in prenaring or olVering the sacri- 
licial cukes and tlie libations of milk ; in sacrilicing 
eleven he goats to various gods ; in pressing, puri¬ 
fying, mixing the Soma juice ; in ])Ouring it into 
or <mt of various vcss('ls, present.ing it to the god.s, 
or drinking (heir sliarc. All these operations were 
acctnnjianied by th(*c’alls, r(;(;ita( ions, chants of tiie 
priests as they carried out the details of the ritual, 
which were far too numerous to indicate here. 

Tin; Soma sacrilice was preceded by a protracted 
ceremony of initiation [dikm], wdiieh was under 
gone by the sacrilicer and his wife, and w as follow ed 
by another of purilicaLion {avnhhrt/io). Iloth of 
these ceremonies were probably known to the 
Eigveda. The Dik.sa belongs to the ancient type 
of magical rites wdiieh wane intended as a pre- 
j»aration for int(;rcourse with gods and spirits by 
producing an ecstatii* condition. It consisted in 
sc<dusion and vari(ms f<»rms of asc(;ticism [tripos) 
ending in })liysical exhiiustion. Fasting w^as a 
chief cU'mcnt in the nreparation for this as w^ell 
as other iit<;s. A preliminary hath was taken, as 
in the wedding ceremony, for the removal of in¬ 
jurious substances wdiieh w'ould nullify the eHects 
of the initiation. On the otIu;r hand, no bath 
might be taken during the course of the Soma 
sacrilice, for it w'ould have been regarded as 
washing oil’ tlie samdity communicated by the 
Diksa. As in the funeral and some other rites, 
tlie liair and beard were cut oil’ and the nails 
par(;d, because they were (considered impurities. 

In the cercniiony called avxiJdirtha (‘carrying 
down’ to (lie water), wdth wdiicdi the Soma sacrilice 
terminated, the black antelope skin and the sacred 
cord used by Die sacrilicer and Jii.s wife since the 
beginning of Die Idik.sil were thrown into the 
A'ater al<»ng wdt h the Soma shoots wdii( h Inui been 
in^ssed out and the saerilicial utensils whi(di had 
been in contact wdth the Soma. IDnally, the 
sacrilicer and his wife, as well as tlie [iriests, 
descended into the water to wash oil' the super¬ 
natural powers whi(h they had aequiied, and on 
emerging put on fresh garments. The oli'erings 
ind texts w hich acconinanied the Avahhrtha cere- 
nony were cliicily addressed to Vanina, the god 
who delivers from guilt. 

h. Rites of family life.—As the Vedic w^edding 
ceremony had in its main features jirohahly come 
down from the Indu-Eutoj»ean jicriod, it retained 
uuch that belongs to the domain of witclicraft 
athcr than that of religion. 'Dius tlie act, on 
he nart of tlie bridegroom, of taking the hand of 
he iiiid<‘, was intended to place her in the power 

her husband. The seven steps which the young 
couple took and the food wdiieh they ate together 
were meant to establish friendship and community. 
’:*'uture ahundancx; and male ollsjuing were aimed 
it wdien the bride, after being conducted to her 
iiishand’s house, was placed on the iiide of a red 
bull and took upon her lap the son of a woman 
wlio had borne oiil}’’ living male children. The 
w'orship of the gods, on the other hand, was some- 
wdiat in the hiuckgronnd during this ceremony. 
It was chielly concenied with Agni, the god most 
doHoly connected with domestic life. Thus the 
lushand led his bride three times round the newdy- 
kindled nuptial fire, which it was the duty of the 
couple to maintain henceforth throughout their 
lives as their domestic lire. The invocations ad- 
Iressed to the gods were mostly of the nature 
d lionedictions. The long wedding hymn from 
he Kigveda w'as also recited. Various oli’erings, 
iioreover, were made, especially one of jiarched 
pain strewn by the bride with hollowed lianda 
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After sunset tlie husband led his bride out of 
the house, and, as lie pointed to the pole-star and 
the star Arundhati, the youn*^ couple exhorted 
each other to be constant and undividetl for ever, 
d'he vveddinjjj was followed by three ni^^hts of 
conjugal abstinence, meant doubtless to exhaust 
the i>atience and divert the attacks of hostile 
demons. 

Similarly, in the rites iierformed both before and 
aftei' birth for the welfare of children, the magical 
aspect predominated over the sacriiicial. 'riius a 
powdered drug was dusted into the nostrils of a 
nriignant woman to ensure the sex of her ollsjning 
oeing male ; and unripe fruits of the Udumbara 
tree were attached to her in order to communicate 
to her child the exuberant maturity which that 
lig attains. 

On the tenth day after birth, when tlie period 
of impurity was over, the ceremony of giving the 
child his name was performed. In the third year 
the rit(* of tonsure, accompanied by an oblation, 
took place. 'I'he boy’s hair was cut and ananged 
so as to be worn in accordance with the custom 
of the family, 'the haii which was cut oH' was 
buried. A similar ceremony was j»erformc<l when 
the b(‘ai'd of the youth at the age of sixteen was 
shaved. 

Ihit by far the most imiiortant rite connected 
with boyhood w’as that or initiation or ‘intro¬ 
duction’ {upnnni/((na) to a religious teacher, whi<di 
took j)lace at the respective ages of eight, eleven, 
and tweh e in the case of lioy's of the lirst thri'c 
castes. Standing at the sacred lire, t he preceptor 
inviisted the boy, whose head had been shaved, 
with a girdhg which ho w’ound round his waist 
three times from left to right, at the same time 
pronouncing certain formulas He then grasped 
the boy’s hand and, placing his own on the pupil’s 
heart, reidti'd a verse indicating that he had 
aesumed power over the l>oy’s will. On thi.s occa¬ 
sion the youth also received a garment, a stall’, 
and a sacred cord to be worn over one shoulder 
and under t he other arm. During the \n hole course 
of his siibse(pient a[»{iienticeship, the religious pupil 
{brahnud'drin) was required to |)ractise (diastity, to 
refrain fiom certain kinds of food, to tend his 
preceptor’s fire with fuel, and to beg food in the 
village. But his chief duty was to study the Veda 
and to learn the famous Savitri stanza from the 
Kigveda as an introduction to that study, ity 
the rite of initiation, which was regarded as a 
spiritual birth, the pupil had become one of the 
‘twice-born,’ (|ualified to eat the remnants of 
sacriiic ial oll’erings. Though this ceremony is not 
even alluded to in the Kigveda, it must have been 
known at (hat time, for it can be traced back to 
a still earlier age. The evidence of the Avesta 
shows that among the ancient Persians a ^outh 
of fifteen was received into the community of 
Zoroaster with a sacred cord ; and among primitive 
jieoples similar rites have been found all over the 
earth to symbolize reception into the community 
of men ns an entry into a new life. This ancient 
rite was in India transformed into a spiritual 
ceremony which gave admis.sion to the community 
of those (lualilied for the study of sacred knowledge. 

'i'he period of a[q)renticeship was terminated tiy 
the ceremony called mmCivartana, or ‘return,’ the 
main element of which was a bath intended to 
indicate symbolically that the (piality of religiou; 
studentshi[) [brahniacaryd] was washed off. 

The funeral rites, finally, belong to the aphen 
of the domestic ritual ; it wull, however, be mor< 
convenient to deal with them later as part of tin 
ceremonial relating to death and the future life. 

i. Rites relating to public life.—F.ven in cere¬ 
monies which assumed a public character because 
connected with the person of the king, tlie sacrifice 


/as still instituted liy him as an individual ; and 
hough prayers for the country and the people 
light be incidental to it, there existed no form of 
acrilice wdiich was oflered in the name of tlo; tribe 
r the nation. In the royal ceremonial, magical 
raiTices were, as w'e found to be the case in the 
omestic ritual, more prominent than sacriiicial 
(“ts. 'I’he lirst of these celebrations calling for 
<'scri[)tion are the consecration {(ib/iiseka) of the 
dug and the royal inauguration {raja,sdy<i). 
Neither of these is mentioned in the Kigveda, and 
hey were ju'obably (hivelojied in the later V'cdic 
leriod ; but the magical eleiiK'iits w liicli they con- 
ain are most likely very old. i>oth these cidebra- 
ions included Soma rites. In the consecration 
‘cremony the king was seated on a ( hair covered 
with a tiger skin and made of the wood of the 
Udumbara, the tree which to Ihe fndian W’as 
ty}»ical of ])lenty. A coip, also maile of Udumbara 
r'ood, wuis tilled wuth a Iluid compiMinded of butter, 
oney, rain-water, and other ingredients. With 
his Iluid the king was anointed or rather be- 
s))rinkl(Ml. In the KajasCiya a similar besjuinkling 
ook iilace ; but it was followed by a series of 
urt her rit«xs intended to secure sucei'ss of all kinds. 
Thc'se included a symbolical raid on a herd of 
/ows ; the discharge of arrows at feeble relatives 
>f the king, who wmci plunder('d ; and a game of 
lice in which a cow' w as the stake, and w hich was 
won by the king. 

Allot her ccKuiionial, rc'gnrded as still more dig- 
nilii'd and cllicacious, was the \ ajapi'ya (‘draught 
of vigour’), a kind of Soma saciilici*, which might 
1)0 jierformed not only by kings, but even by men 
of loyal descent or of the Brahman caste. Its 
nost characteristic feature was a (diariot race, 
vidently a magical rite intended to secure for the 
'acrilicev the swift ))ower embodied in the horse. 
It also included a rite called the ‘ascent of the 
post’ {yupdrohdim). A wheel made of wheaten 
Hour, ami symbolical of the sun, was jilaced on 
the top of a sacrili(;ial post. Mounting by means 
of a ladder, the sacrilicer grasped the w’heel as he 
uttered the formula, ‘ We have reached the sun, 
ye gods.’ On descending to the ground he .seated 
liimself on a wooden throne and was besprinkled 
as in the inauguration ceremony. This part of 
the Vajapeya rite aimed at the attainment of 
exulted position. 

'I'he splendour of royal ceremonial, however, 
culminated in the horse - sacritice {(osva ~ medha). 
It was not a thank - oll'ering, as might at lirst 
sight be inferred from the words of tlie Brah- 
mana description of each king who performed it, 

‘ He victoriously traversed the earth and ottered 
the horse-sacrilice.’ It w^as in reality a supplica¬ 
tory sacrifice oll'cred, after military successes, for 
the fullilment of the king’s highest wushes in the 
future. According to the ritual texts, this sacri- 
lice is addres.sed to the gods in the aggregate, but 
with special reference to Urajapati (an evidently 
late trait) ; but there are indic ations that it may 
originally have been addressed to Indra the Vrtra- 
slayer, an obvious god to associate with a rite 
which is a glorillcation of military heroism. The 
horse itself represents sw'ift vigour, a quality which 
the king aims at obtaining and increasing in him¬ 
self by means of this sacrilice. The ceremony was 
begun by bathing the horse, when a lour-eyed dog 
(th;it is, one with two spots above its eyes) was 
killed with a club by a man of low origin. The 
horse, having been consecrated, was allowed to 
roam about free for a year, guarded bv a retinue 
of armed youths. During the interval the sacri¬ 
iicial ground was the scene of various offerings 
and rites, wdiile stories were recited, chants sung, 
and lutes played. High and low, young and old, 
look a share in the pomp of the ceremonial. At 
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length, wlien tlje year ]iad come to an end, the 
horse was sacrificed during the course of a Soma 
ottering of three days’ duration. In the later 
Vedic ritual the horse is accompanied hy anumher 
of otlier victims ; but in the Uigveda (two hymns 
of wliich ai (; concerned with the liorse - sacrifice 
mention is made only of Pusan’s lie-goat, whicli an 
nounces t lie oHci ing to the gods. Pefore the carc.ass 
was cut ii[), the chief consort of the king lay down 
beside (he dead horse, while obscene conversations 
were carried on hetween the priests and the women 
of the royal household. Before I he caul wasoltered, 
the |)ii(‘stM [iropounded and solved riddles among 
thenisel \ es, as tlu'y had already done at a previous 
stage of the (a'jaMiionial. I’lie whole rite concluded 
with a [lurifying bath at the end of the third <lay. 

7. Dkath and Future Life. 

A. Bei,iEFS. —a. Tlio soul, variou.sly called 
asu, ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ 'hieath,' 

pr/hht^ ‘ icspira.t ion,’ was thought to lie .s(‘|)arable 
from the body during nnconscionsne.ss, and to con¬ 
tinue its existence after the body luid been dc- 
.stroyed by cremation or burial. lint, tbough 

impensliable, it was not l)elieved to juolong life 
as a mere spirit or shadow, Init to refain it.'- 
K^rsonal identity in a corporeal state ; for the 
)ody, jiunlied by the power of Agni and frectl 
from all iinjierfec'tions, sbarcjs in tiie existence 
of tile other world. 'I'lie doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion is not to be found in tlie Vedas ; its beginnings 
are met with in the Hralinmnas, where the notion 
of rejieated births and deatb.s in the next world 
appears ; but it- shows itself fully developed even 
in the oldest Upani^ads, and must have been 
generally accepted by OuO B.C., .since Ihnbilia 
wovild not otherwise have received it into bis 
system w'ithout (piestion. 

The spirit of the decea.sed {(roceed.s nj>^vard 
through the air on the path tjodden by the 
fathers {pitara) to the realm of (‘ternal liglit. 
It is natural that Agni, who burns the corpse, 
should iiave been regarde<l as the con<l\ictor of the 
soul on its journc'y. Arrivcsl in heaveii, wbeui lie 
recovers hbs former body in a complete and glori¬ 
fied form, the departed meets the fathers who 
revel with \hinia, and receives from the latter 
a re.sting - place. Accor<ling to the Satapatha 
Bralimana, the dead, on leaving this world, 
make tludr way between two tires, wiiich burn 
the wicked but allow the good to pass. ’I'he 
latter procotal eitiuir by the path which leads 
to the fathers or hy (hat wliich leads to the 
.*5110. Tlie Upanisads also liold that tluire are 
two [)aths for tlie good : hy the one, tho.se who 
possiiss complete knowledge of the world-soul go 
to Brahma ; hy t he other, those w hose knowledge 
is im[)erfect rtaicli the world of heaven, whence, 
after the fruit of good works has been exhausted, 
they return to earth to he born again. On the 
otlier hand, those who are ignorant of the .self 
go to the dark world of evil spirits, or are reborn 
on earth. 'I’o illustrate the mystery of the future 
life, the Katha Upanisad tolls the myth of Naci- 
ketas, who, on visiting the realm of death, is 
informed tliat tlio.se wlio have not enough merit 
for heaven and immortality fall again and again 
into the {lower of death and, entering u|)on the 
cycle of existence {sainsnra), are horn rejieatedly 
with a body or as a stationary object; that he 
wlio controls himsidf readies Vi.snn’s highest place ; 
but that there is no liell for the unwortliy. 

b. Heaven.—The abode of the fathers and 
Yania is situated in the highest or tliird lieaven, 
where is ctiTiial light. It is also described as the 
highest point of the sun or the liiLdiest step of 
Visnn. Here is a tree in the shade of w’hieh Yama 
drinks with the gods, fn the Atharvaveda it is 


stated to lie a tig-tree {ah)attha). Heaven is be¬ 
lieved to ho tlie reward of the righteous, of limoes 
who risk their lives in battle, of tliose w ho {iradi.se 
rigorous penance, and, above all, of those wlio 1 m‘- 
stow' liberal .sacrilicial gifts. Tlie Atharvaveda is 
full of references to the hli.ss in store for the latter. 

The deceased, on entering heaven, sec again 
fat lier and mother, wives ami children. Sickness 
is left hdiind ; bodily im{)erfections or frailties 
are unknown ; and old age cannot prevail. I'liere 
are neitluT rich nor }>oor, neither o{){uessors nor 
opjires.scd. Tlie lihi of the blest is {lassed among 
the gods, more esfiecially in th<^ juesence of tlie 
two kings Yama and Vanina. Here the sound of 
the lute and of songs is licard ; streams of Soma, 
<fhi, milk, honey, and wine flow ; and there is 
spirit-foo<l and satiety. Bri^^lit, many-coloured 
«()ws, wliieli yield all desires, are at liand. I’he 
life in heaven is thii.s one of indohmt material 
hli.ss, devoted to sensual joys. In the Fjianisads 
the life in the heaven of tlie jymds, being followod by 
re liirtli, is a low er and transient form of bliss ; only 
those wlio know' the truth ri'ach the hiyher stage, 
the condition of changeless joy and unending {leaee 
w'hich results from ahsorjition in the world-soul, 

c. The blest wlio dwell in the third heaven 
are called piirs or ‘fathers.’ By the.se are gener¬ 
ally meant early ancestors w'ho made the {laths 
!)>' wlii<;li those who have recent 1\ di«'d join Mhmu. 
liilleient races of them are distinguished (p. (iU8), 
the Angira.ses being more esjiedally assodated 
with Yama. I'he fathms are also sjioken of as 
low’er, higher, and middle; a.s later and earlier; 
all lieing known to Agni, Imt a few only to their 
d<‘scendants, I'he fathers are fond of Soma, feast¬ 
ing w ith the gods and heading the same life a.s they 
do. Being immortal, they are even sjioken of as 
gods. Great co.smi(!al actions, like those of the 
gods, are .sometimes att rihiited to them ; thus they 
are said to have adorned the .sky with stars, and 
o have jilaei'd darkries.s in the night and light in 
he day. A.s the burning of the cerp.se was in no 
lense a sacrifice, the corpsi'-devouririg Agni was 
listinguislied from the Agni who wafts the oiler- 
ng to the go<ls ; and, similarly, the {lath of the 
atliers from that of tlie gods. 'Ihe Satajiatlia 
Bralimana goes further, discriminating hetween 
tlie lieavenly worhl [svarga loka), that i.s, tlie 
world of the gods, and that of tlie fathers {jntf- 
loht). The fathers are {irayiai to like the gods, 
being entreated to hear and to {uotect their w'or- 
8 hip{)er.s, and to rdraiii from punishing their 
descendants for any sin Inimanly committed 
aj^ainst them. They are also besought to give 
riches, oll’spring, and long life to tlnlr sons; 
individual anci'.stors being sometimes invoked hy 
name, (’oming to the saciitice on the same car 
as Indra and the otlier gods, they drink tlie 
proH.sed Soma as they sit on the litter of grass 
to the Houtli (the quarter of tlie dead). Lhey 
arrive in tiiou.sands and range tlnuiiselves in order 
on tlie saciilieial ground. I'hey receive oblations, 
which are, however, dill'erent from tho.se ollered 
to the goihs, 

d. 'The ciiief of the fathers is Yama, to w horn 
Iiree hymns of the Kigveda are addressed. He 
s only spoken of as a king w’lio nihis the dead, 
hut it is ini(ilicd tliat he is a god as well. He is, 
IS is natural, 8])eeially associated with Agni, the 
mndnetor of tlie dead. Yama is the son of Vivas- 
r’at and of Sarariyu, Tva,str’s daughter. He vva.s 
i mortal, who chose death and abandoned his 
body. Finding out the jiatli for many, he passed 
.o the other world, wlnther the andent hitliers 
:iave gone. Having been the first of mor tals tliat 
:lied, he is called ‘our father.’ As a mythological 
leatioii, Y«ma goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
leiiod, coTicHponding to Yinia, son of Vivahv aut, 
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in the A vesta. The most probai»le conclusion to 
be drawn from the available evidence Bcems to 
be that Yama rei)rescnts the chief of the souls 
of tlie departed, as liavinj^ been the lirst Lther 
of mankind and the lirst of those that died. This 
conclusion is su))j)orted by the fact that in the 
A vesta Vima is the ruler of an earthly f)aradise. 
It is, j>erhaps, also lH)rne out by the apj)eaian(e 
of Yama and his sister Yanii in the character of 
twins in a hymn of the Kigveda, where the very 
repudiation of their incest points to the existence 
of a belief in the descent of mankind from nrim- 
eval twins. Some scholars have, however, identi- 
lied Varna wit h various phenomena of nature, such 
as A^ni, the sun, or the muon. In the Ki^weda 
Vamas foot-fetter {pddbisd) is referred to as 
parallel to the bond of Varuna, and hifl mes- 
that seek the lives of men mu.st have 
inspired feelin;^s of dread. It is not till the 
Atnarvaveda and the later mytholo;xy that Yama 
becomes more (dosely associated with the terrors 
of death, and assumes the characder of a la^j^oilar 
^od of death ; thoujj,!! even in the epic his domain 
is not limited to hell. 

The owl and the pij^eon occasionally appear ns 
Yama’s emissaries ; but his regular messen<j:crs 
are two dojj!;s, d(;scribed as four-eyed, broad-nosed, 
brindled, l)rown, sons of Sarama. I'hey j.,mard 
the path to the other wojld or wander about 
funon^ men, keeping; watch on tljcm ; and tlu'y 
are besou; 4 ht to ^rant continued enjoyment of tin? 
li^dit of the sun. Tludr functions seem to have 
been thoupiht to consist partly in tracrkino out 
ainon^ men those who are to die, and [uirtly in 
keeping guard on the path over those who are 
about to enter the realm of Yama. The con- 
(a*})tion of a watch dog of the dead goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period, as shoNvn by tlie evidence 
of the Avesta,, whtne a four-eyed hound is stated 
to kee]) guard at the head of the bridge which 
leads to the other world. If the e}»ithet sabdlds 
(‘brindled’) is identical with the th'eek 
the notion of a dog of d#ath must go back even 
to the Indo-European age. 

e. Hell. - As the virtuous, in the opinion of the 
Vedic seers, were rewarded in the future life, it is 
natural to suppose that they believed in some kind 
of abode for the wicked. The evidence of the 
lligveda cannot, however, be said to go beyond 
showing that this was regarded as an underground 
darkne.ss. Hut there can be no doubt that the 
belief in a regular hell exists in the Atharvaveda, 
which speaks of the house below, of black and 
lowest darkne.ss, the abode of goblin.s and sorcer¬ 
esses, called varakd loka as cam trusted with smirgd 
Inka, the heavenly world of Yama. 'The torments 
suHered in this infernal region are also once 
iescribed. It is not, however, till the period of 
the Hrahmanas that the notion of future punish¬ 
ment appears fully developcul. Thus the Sataj)atha 
Brahinana st ates that every one is born again after 
death and, being weigheci in a balance, receives 
reward or punishment according to his deserts. 
Nothing is sai<i in the Vedas of a final judgment 
or of a (lestruction and renovation of the world. 

B. The ceremos lAL.—Q.. Funeral rites.—Cre 
mation was the normal method of disposing of 
the dead in Vedic times. That burial wa.s also 
practised to some extent is undoubted, thoiigl 
the ritual books have no rules regarding it 
except in so far as the bones of the cremated arc 
interred. The j>redilec:tion of the Vedic theo 
logians for the god of (ire was most probably the 
reason for incineration having already become 
the almost universal practice among the Aryans 
in India, 'khe beard and hair of the dead man 
w'ere cut oil’ and his nails trimmed ; his body was 
anointed, decked with a garland, and dres.sed in 


a new garment, which he was intended to weai 
n the next world. The corpse was then carried or 
Iri veil to the burning ground ; a bundle of twigs 
was tied to it, in order to efl’acie the footsti'ps 
and .so prevent death from making its w'ay back to 
the living, d'he dead man w’as then exhorted, 
with verses from a funeral hymn of the Kigveda, 
to go by the ancient paths, j)ast the two dogs of 
\ ama, to the fatluus. Tlie widow, w ho had 
uounted tin*. ])yre and lain down beside the corose, 
was now' called upon to rise and take the hand of 
her new s[iouse (h(*.r husband’s brother). That the 
ceremonial exc luded the burning of the widow is 
undoubted ; but the ritual act which was rc^cpiired 
to recall her to life shows that her ascent of the 
pyre wa.s symbolical of the actual immolation of 
bygone times. Indeed, it must be a,ssunnHl that 
t lii.s anc ient custom, thougli not sanc tioned by the 
\’eclie ritual, survived throuLdi the Veslie period in 
the families of military chie fs. Having by their 
examjdc gradually spread to other classes, it be¬ 
came, in later l imes, a univcusal practice through¬ 
out India. If the deceascui wa.s a warricjr, his bow 
was taken from his hand, an indication that at one 
time it was burned with him ; if he was a sacrilicer, 
hi.s combustible utensils were placed with him on 
the pyre. Here we have a survival of the; ancient 
custom of juovicling the dead with the chief artiedes 
of their proi>erty for use in the next life. At the 
same time* as the cornse wa.s burned, a cow and a 
hc‘-gc)at were sac;iitic:ecl. d’hese aninuils, however, 
did not represent ])ro]>ert5g hut were intendc‘d as a 
means of dellecting the consuming power of tire to 
them as substitutes for the c’erjcse ; and, by a 
fiction, Agni was supposed not to Imrn the dc'ad 
man, but to send him ‘done’ to the fatliers. 

The mourners, on returning from the burning 
ground, bathed, changed their clothes, ;ind refrained 
from looking round. (Jn entering the house of the 
dceca.sed, they touched purifying or ansjiicions 
ohjec-ts such as water, lire, or cow-dnng ; and 
finally removed the sac rificial fire of tlie dead man 
by some aperture otlier than the door. 

A death was followed by a period of impurity, 
varying from three days to ten, according to the 
degree of kinship. As the return of the soul was 
feared during this time, the surviving relatives 
took constant precautions to avoid iiifec-tion. 'riius 
only food which was bought or presented by others 
was eaten, evidently to guard against introducing 
anything tainted into the system. 

Cicuierally on the third day, what remained of 
the bones of the cremated man w'a.s eolleeted, 
placed in an urn, and temporarily buried, to the 
aeeomnaniment of tlie Kigvedie verse, ‘Approach 
thy Mother Kaitli.’ During tliis ceremony tlie 
deeca.^ed was no longer thought of as in the realm 
of Yama, but as actually [uesent. Thi.s inc-oii- 
sistency is no doubt due to a primitive belief 
surviving beside the more recaml conception of life 
in tlic hcavcuily world. 

East of all according to the Hiahniaiias, after 
the lajise of years—a burial mound was erec ted, tlie 
bonc's being exhumed for the purpose of rcmioval to 
a suitable spot. During the follow ing night music 
was j>erformed, cymbals being beaten and the lute 
(I'Did) played, the female mourners repeatedly 
going round the bones witli tlieii left hands to¬ 
wards them. On the follow ing morning, the hones 
were taken to a place, out of sight of the village, 
w'here the ground was free from thorns hut per¬ 
meated with roots. A hole or fiinow having been 
made, the bones were dejiosited and a mound of 
stone and earth was erec ted over them. (Jrjiin was 
.scattered on the mound as fond, while milk ami 
water were poured into small pits dug around 
it, a.s drink for the deceased. When the mourners 
returned, various precaution.s were taken to pre- 
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vent death from ftdlowni;^ i Ik.* living ; ihiisastoi 
or a clod wjus ilcpuMlcd a« a hoondary. The 
Ui; 4 veda refers, in a luiieial iiymn, to the erection 
of a stone to dix ide the living ^lom the <lead. 

d'hongh tlie Vedic Indian retained many primi¬ 
tive beliefs in the ceremonial eoncerjied with tlie 
future life, lie had ad\’anc(*d far beyond the terrors 
which ins[iir(3 the funeral l ites of the savage, ddic 
verses whicli ho employed in tlial ceremonial, while 
combiiK'd x\ilh much J)etty ritual and betraying 
much zealous care foj- liis own well-being, at the 
same time relicct (rust in the gods, as guardians of 
the dea<l, and lilial piety towards amtestors. If we 
find here no (races of deep feeling and genuim; 
SOI row, t his is largely due to the fact that the. 
impersonal fonoubis contained in the ritual text¬ 
books are ( he only available evidence for this perio<l. 

b. Spirits.— I'iie most striking contradiction in 
the \'(‘dic view of the future life wa,s the belief, 
though the Uigveda describes the (b'<,‘eased as con¬ 
veyed direct to the fathers by the funeral tire, 
that the dead man did not join the fathers at 
once, but continued t^) lead a separate (existence 
near t he living for a year. 'I’he soul in t his inter- 
iiK'diate stage xvns distinguished by the name of 
prct((, ‘depai ted sj>irit,’ as o})[)osed to the ancestral 
sjjirits fully recognizecl as pUaray ‘fathers.’ JJur- 
ing this transitional state it did not receive the 
regular monthly oblation to the manes of the 
sacriticer, but was honoured individually with 
s(‘parate oU'erings, At the end of the period it 
was received into the community of the fathers 
with a s[)e<ual ceremony whicdi, strange to say, 
has nothing to do with that acc-omitanying the 
linal burial of the bones. Vedic literature has 
nolliing to say about ghosts in any other sense 
than that of Pretas. There is, however, a pass.'ige 
in the Yajurveda stating that one who .sht'ds the 
blood of a Hrtllnmin will be excluded from the world 
of the fathers ; ami the evidence of early Buddhist 
texts may perhaps justify the inferems* that, even 
in the Vedic period, tlnue was a belief in ghosts as 
spirits in the; excel)! iomil state of sutfering torments 
on earth in jninisliment of guilt, 

c. Ancestor - worship. —ft lemains only to 
sketch briclly the cult of the Vedas in so far as it 
was concerned \s ith (he dead. Tlie D'gular saerilice 
to ancestors, offered to father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, was celebrated every month at 
new moon. It was called h'nddJui or ‘offering 
given witii faith ’ {kraddha). f or the purposes of 
this rite, a space was marki^d off in the south-east, 
the region which was sacred to the manes, and 
which the performers faced during the whole cere¬ 
mony. Tlien tlie sacrilicial lire was fetched and 
the food for tlie d(“ad, consisting mainly of rice, 
but also of otlier olf(‘iings, prepared. 'I’liree small 

f lits, a span long siid four tingers broad and deep, 
laving been dug and bestrewn with Darbha grass, 
an (aid number of Ibabmans were seated, (‘iiter- 
tained, and leccived gifts. Libations to Soma 
asr^ociated with the fathers, and to Agni, con¬ 
ductor of the sMciilices to the dead, were also 
olfered, A lir(*brand liaving been jdac(;d beside 
the pits to drive away demons who might have 
intruded themselves among the fathers, the latter 
were summoned to (lie oifering and invoked to 
bestow wealth on their descendants, dais of water 
were then set down beside the j>its ; the sacrifi(3er 
took one with his left hand and, j)uuring water into 
the pits, mentioned the name of the anitcstor to 
whom the oifering was made, (irasping the sacri- 
lieial ladle also with his left hand, he placed one- 
third of the food in the form of a cake in each pit, 
invoking the fathers to ])artake of the oifering. 
in conclusion, ])iec(*s of cloth were juesented to the 
amestors as clothing. The whole ceremony w’as 
interspersed with versf's addres.si'd to tlie lathers. 


Our knowledge of this eiijemonial is entirely 
derived from the ritual work.s of the V lalii; ])erioa. 
'I’here is nothing about it in tiie Kigveda, as it is 
not aceomi)anied by hymns (,u tlie mighty gods 
with whom that Veda is eoncermjd. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that, in its essential 
feature.s, it aln^ady existed in the earliest Vedic 
age; for its gem'ial charaeter is extn'iiiely primi¬ 
tive : tbere is no trace of tlie souls of tlie dead 
abiding in li(*)iven ; the gifts olfered to them ar(‘ 
not sent uj) by (be sacrilicial lire, but aie placed 
ill the t'arth; and tlie spirit waits in or on the 
earth to be fed and clothed, d'he only details 
wbicli juobabiy do not go back to the timi^s of the 
Kigveda are (lie ollerings to Soma and Agni, as 
well a.s tin? pre,.senee of Jbalimaus, 
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A. A. Macdonlll. 

VEGETARIANISM. —In this article an at¬ 
tempt is made to (‘online tlie discussion to those 
portions of (lie suliject wliicb ultimately have a 
practical be.-iiing, even though the way may lie 
ilirougli tlie investigation of .some rather complex 
(‘tliical princi])les. d’lie omission of all investiga¬ 
tion into the hi.story of vegetarianism is dictated 
not only by lidelity to (his aim, bub also by tlie con¬ 
sideration that in this [lartic ular subject no sound 
inferences as to modern prolih nis can possibly be 
drawn from any records of the past. It is, e. 7 ., 
interesting to learn that the poet Ovid wrote in 
favour of a vegetable diet as being natural to jirimi- 
tive man. But what we want to know is liow' far 
his words were elleetive. They may have been, 
and yet no one lias recorded the ellect; or they 
may have been dictated at lirsl by dismay at the 
sigiit of great exc( 3 ss in llesb food. They are any¬ 
how by tlieniselves no evidence of vegetarian 
practice ; and, if tliey were, we should be unable 
to connect it securely with the gradual decline 
of Koriie. In short, at all times the important 
question has been, not the practice of an exceptional 
minority, but that of the mass of the })opulat.ion— 
just the large complex fact wdiich has never been 
recorded. 

That omission leaves twm principal aspects of the 
question to be considered : {a) the pliysiological 
argument, which is treated as of subordinate 
importance, owing to the evidence to be gathered 
from facts being still very incomjilete ; and (h) the 
ethical argument, including our duty to the lower 
animals, the hearing of the example of Clii 1 st, and 
the question how far a non-flesli diet is a help to 
the higher life. 

i. The physiological arg-ument.—In several 
treatises on vegetarianism much has been written 
oil the jdiysiologieal ellects of a flesh or non-fle.sh 
diet, hut very little of any value. The truth is 
that before any sidentilic conclusion can be arrived 
at in other w ords, before any broad infoience can 
be drawn from exneriments—the question must be 
so far simplitied tliat it becomes abstract: that is 
to say, experiments have to be conducted under 
conditions which do not obtain in ordinary life. 
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It is impossible to make sure tliat any two sets of 
experiments deal witli the same data ; no one 

coiibl aseertain how ^neat in any given case has 
been the inlluenee of mind n[)on the bodily tissues. 
Wonderful records are given of endurance ex¬ 
hibited by vegclarians on a spare diet of fruit, and 
of prolonged ell'ort not only of brain but of muscle. 
Ibit it is cpiit(', uncertain wlicther the spirit of the 
individuals in (puistion has not allec((Ml the result 
so as to make it useless as a g\iide in eases where 
such spirit is wanting. Again, the more the 
problem is considered, the more formidable grows 
the question of time. Su})posing, i.e.y that a fair 
number of inilividual lives have been under ob¬ 
servation (ind in all eases the health has been well 
maintaineil on a vc'getarian died, it is still open to 
a sceptic, to insist that an examination of the 
next gen<'ration, or perha))s the next two or three, 
is rc(piired before the experiment can be deemed 
Conclusive or scientilic. If any one is convinced 
that the children of vegetarians are born infirm— 
in other words, that the human stock loses vigour 
if abstinence from meat becomes general — it is 
ridiculous to urge in answer that facts yi(dd any¬ 
thing like a scientific disproof of the contention. 
No experiments which canj)r(dend to be oxha»istive 
have yet been made, and there is very little likeli¬ 
hood of any such being undertaken. Suj)))osing— 
what is noteasy to supnose -that some bundifsls of 
adults allowed themselves to be subjects of experi¬ 
ment, there is no guarantee that similar results 
would be gained from }»(;oj)le who w’cre vi(dims 
of compulsion or involuntary abstainers, or from 
enthusiastic votaries of a new cult, or from men 
and women of dill'erent antecedents and <lifferent 
occu|)ations. 'riiiis the condition of a convert to 
a narticular diet at the age v)f 40 is not a sure 
indication of what would be the etlect of a similar 
diet on another man of the same age, still less on 
another of 20 , or on a child of lU years old, or on a 
woman of any age. 

Moreover, the question is obscured by the 
varieties of diet comprised under the title ‘vege¬ 
tarian.’ Large numbers of people abstain from 
meat, but not from fish ; others from brown meat, 
not from chicken ; others eat meat once a week ; 
others eat eggs, but no meat or fi.sh, and so on. 
Then there is the complex question of starchy 
foods and sugar. A sound o{)inion seems to be 
that the misc.hief caused by too much starch is 
quite as serious as that due to the uric acid found 
in meat. Add to all these uncertainties the start¬ 
ling dill’erences in dill'erent constitutions, anyhow 
for a time, and the incredible skill and delicacy 
required before any chemical analysis can certify 
food-values with any precision, and it is indis¬ 
putably clear that the physiological ouestion con¬ 
cerning diet is not at present advancetl beyond the 
stage where rough probability is tlie only guide to 
conduct. In other words, we must be prepared to 
find that in the absence of sure knowledge there 
has been and is and will be a proportionate amount 
of dogmatism. 

It is further noteworthy that, in this country at 
any rate, inquirers are debarred from what would 
seem a promising source of information, viz. the 
medical profession. For not only has there always 
been anti is still a reluctance on the part of medical 
men as a profession to undermine tlie importance 
and prestige of science by nreaching the sanative 
power of unassisted nature, but it appears that till 
quite recently the preparation for the practice of 
medicine has not included any study of dietetic 
questions or of food-values. Thus in a matter of 
great com})lexity, which for our enlightenment 
requires bold but very careful ex])eriment and the 
most scrupulous observation of re.sults, little or 
nothing has been done which could give promise 


f a scientilic induction. We ar(^ thrown back on 
amatcui' and haphazard cxpeiiments, and it m;i,y 
be said that such innovations on convcmlion and 
Liadition as have been ellected have been intro- 
luced by <mtsiders and rather obstructi'd than 
lavoiired by medical opinion. 'I’o this prolt'ssicmal 
attitude paiallels from other professions could l)c 
easily adduced. Hence, wdien it is claimed for 
vegetarianism that the case; in its favour is rooted 
n .science and can be juoved by experiment, nc 
cautious student of I he subjc'ct will yitdd a r(aidy 
assent. The ti utlj is that t he strongest arguments 
for it are based on other considerations which are 
not, strictly speaking, scientilic. 'Idiat is to say, 
many in<iividiials are convinced that their health 
lias been permanently bcnelited by forgoing the 
eating of meat—nor has any one tlie right, 
K(dentilically speaking, to doubt the truth of their 
conviction—but, it the numbi'r of such were ten 
times what it is, it would still be illogical to argue 
that the residue of mankind would benelit to an 
jual degree. Among tin* complexities of the 
subject is the dilliculty of ascert.aining bow far 
the experiment in any case lias been fairly tried, 
at w'hat age, after what antecedents, and, perhaps 
most important of all, with what degree of faitn. 
For, along with other uncertainties, many in¬ 
dividuals liave exjierienced a varying amount of 
<liscomfort in the early stages of the new regime. 
Of those a considerable pioportion, totally unable 
to face this or any diseomfort, abarulon the attempt 
aiul give themselves out as evidences of vegetarian 
failure—a testimony wholly worthless in reality, 
but quite sutlieient to deter most of us from such 
an innovation in our habits. Equally fallacious 
are the indications aH'orded by the physique of 
foreigners, especially Orientals, though the crudest 
generalizations, based, if on anything at all, on 
nothing better than travellers’ unverilied gos.sip, 
frequently pass curient as substantial evidence. 
Snell facts, indeed, as have been accurately ob¬ 
served and reported can obviously give ground for 
otbing better than conjecture. 

2 . The ethical argument.—The appeal to human 
compassion in the matter of the treatment of 
animals, though logically cogent, has been made 
'with very little success even in this country, where 
the sentiment of kindness towards animals is 
strongly developed, as compared with that of other 
European peoples. If man could prove that llesh- 
food.s were imlispensable to liis existence, of cour.se 
there would be nothing more to be .said. Nor 
would it be denied that, if such food maintained 
him in rude health more certainly than any other, 
he is right to eat it. liut humane vegetarians 
assert that neither of the.se contentions can be 
verified, that, on the contrary, so largo a jiroportion 
of mankind has sub.sisted in vigour on fruits and 
herbs for many generations togetiier that the plea 
of necessity breaks down in })resence of admitted 
facts. If this be so, no defence is pc)s.sible of the 
practice of taking the lives of animnls. More¬ 
over, as long as man aceii.stoms himself to kill them 
for food, knowing or suspecting that be could live 
(juite well if be spared them, his whole attitude 
towards them is vitiated by .selfishness. Very few 
individuals can concern themselves seriously or for 
long together about tlie welfare of animals while 
they are conscious that society as a whole condones 
tlio slaughter of them for no other reason than 
that flesh foods are preferable, or that a certain 
amount of inconvenience would be caused by a 
change of diet. Till the etliical question is fairly 
faced, the general consifience is violated by the 
daily commission on the largest s(;ale of an act 
which wc uneasily suspect to be a crime. Further, 
unless there had been a conspiraf;y to hide the 
facts, the hideonsness of the slaughter-house 
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system wo\ild lone a;;o have roused piihlie senti 
ment to a piteli of fury ; and even rn)vv, assuiuine 
what is very doubtful, that the butclierine is as 
painless as possible, there remains against man’s 
whole treatment of his helpless fellow-ereatures 
the broad indictment that to rob millions of them 
of life unnecessarily is a kind of murder. 

It is difhcult to say what answers to tlm above 
aryuuumts are made,, as public o})iniou is too lax on 
the (piesliori a.nd custom is too stron^^ to have 
allow(Hl (he matter to be faiily discussed. 'I’he 
truth is, an enormous majority of people are too 
much under the V(>ke of custom to be awake to the, 
moral app(ail. \lany would readily admit that, 
they cannot meet it, nor are tlu!y at pains even t 
excuse tlumiselves save on the }»leaof convenience. 
Meanwhile it would be ditlicult, to measure tli 
mischief caused to our social life by tliis juirticular 
form ot heedhrssness. Compared ^vith forei^^ners, 
Ibitons are peculiarly sensitive to the claims of 
the animal kin;.^dom. Such kimlness as we show 
is based on religion, but is also ( he outcome of an 
inhei ited sentiment, {)Owei'ful to-ilay, but, it mu>l 
be admitted, of somewhat recent j^rowth. If, then, 
both simtiment and reli^don are llonted by any 
[lartieiilar cU'^tom, and little or no piotest is laised 
a^oiinst it, the vmy foundati<,>ns of oiir moral 
princijdes are assaihal by a deadly form of in- 
sineeiity, all tli(‘ more deadly for beino laruely 
unsusjiected. Indeeil, if tlnrse eonsiderati<ms ar«; 
sound, we, asasoeiety, are under the ban of Christ's 
(hmnneiation of the I’liarisees, who were‘guilty in 
profioition fvs they were blind. 

But there must be plausible arguments for a 
practice so general as the slaying an<l eating of 
animals. Ib-ohahly the iiKjst prevailing is tin* ith\a 
that it makes on the whole for heallii. 'The 
physiological asjiect (b the question must he d(,‘alt 
with s(q>arat(dy. Here it is only necessary to 
observe tliat, granted the fact, there iieed h<^ no 
dispute as to the firiiiciple asserted. It may lx- 
conceded that man is on so mucli higher a plane 
than animals that his welfare must take [ueeedenc(; 
of theirs in all ca^es where tliere is a direct contlict. 
But that there is such a contlict is exactly what 
the humanitarians deny, d'hey maintain that the 
evidence of fruits, cereals, etc,, being sutlici<ait to 
support human life in full vigour is abundant; 
and their main argument is not that men shoiihl 
sillier in order to spare animals, but that, as long 
as there is reason to believe that animal llesh is no 
better (imbued is inferior) as food for man than 
fruits and vegetabhi.s, it cannot be right to kill 
animals and eat tlumi. 

I'o tliis it is replieil that, if abst inence from meat 
became geneial, intolerable evils wo\iid resiilt, 
such as the means of livelihood being taken from 
millions of workers, and the loss of skins which 
aie needed for clothing and which are suj)plii‘(l at 
present from animals bred or pre.served for food. 
There woiild bo a prospect also of large industries 
being destroyed and tlioU'^ands of workers being 
thrown out of employment. 

One obvious answer to those misgivings is that 
they are based on the assunqition that a vast 
revolution in diet could come about suddenly. 
Tlicie is of course no reason to ta.ssume anything of 
the kind, least of all in a country when’ eon.serva- 
tive piejudit:e (Ui this subject is adamantine. But 
that is imt tlu! kin<l of answer tliat touches the 
conscience. The truth i.s, the results of eoiuliiet 
in tills ease, a.s in many others, are far too un¬ 
certain to he worth arguing about. Nor would 
there he an> need to forecast tlie future with the 
laborious precision which is often allected, if once 
it wme made clear that obedience to riiviiie law 
means obedience in spite of uncertainty as to 
results. The training of the Apostles was directed 


to this end throiigdiout, that they should walk by 
faitli and not by sight. Ibit to limit ubeilience to 
occasions of utility is to destroy its fsitblulness. 
Thus, if man recognizes the claim.s of animals bo 
good treatment, it is futile to defend tiie slaughter 
of them because the result.s of the opjiosite line of 
conduct are not easy to foresee. rids is the 
point at which religious considerations supplement 
ethical. If we lielieve that Hod has committed 
animals to us, we are bound to treat them kindly, 
even if the results were likely to be far more in- 
eoMvenient than they jxissihly could lie. Indeed, 
the ex|»(!rieuce of food shoitage has taught us that 
all the dilliculties siqiposed to he inhmeut in vege- 
tariani.Mii are facaal witliont hesitation as soon as 
the situation is understood. In other words, pro¬ 
fessing fnilowers of Clirist ignore what is ad¬ 
mit te<l ly a divinely sanctioned claim, hut lecogidze 
it as soon a.> ever ‘provision for tlie lh*sh,’ against 
which St. Paul (Ko [‘.V"*) and our Loid (xMt 6‘-^) 
warn us, seems to be in question. 

A more solid objection is advanced when it is 
iirgctl that the Foundcu- of onr religion and the 
Pa(((un of our conduct did Himself habitually 
partake of animal food. How can humane-minded 
pco[)Ie take their stand on a divinely sanetioned 
law which the Son of (Jod Himself disobeyed? 

To face this objection fairly, it is necessary to 
point out that the oft-quoted parallel ot Christ's 
sihmee eomauaiing slavery is not at lirst sight 
applicable. Against slavery He did undoubtedly 
e>tai)li^h principles of charity between man and 
man which were (au tain, if followed, to overthrow 
the institution sooner or later. But it cannot be 
said that any teaching of ills can lie (|uote«l which 
bears at all directly against the practi(;e of slaying 
animals for food ; and it is quite l(‘gitimate to 
argue that He had no such objection to the jiractice 
on humam* grounds as He mii.st have had against 
the practii'c of depriving a fellow man of his 
lilxuty. Moreover, the (juestion is not, ‘ W hy did 
He icliain from denum iation ?’ so much as, ‘ W by 
did He [»articipate in the pra(dice?’ 

'riu; explanation must take aeeount of the main 
pui|K)se which—a.s far as we c<’in grasp it- the 
Saviour set before Himself in His work on earth. 
From no other point of view can tlie fragmentaiy 
cliaraclcr of Clirist’.s ethical teaching be under¬ 
stood. But any adequate statement on sueb a 
theme would range far beyond the limits of tliis 
article. This much, however, may be said, that, 
n proportion as any interpretation of Christ's 
work falls short of tin; full doctrine of the NT as 
to His person, it will fail in exjilaining the gaps in 
the ethical teaching. In other words, if Jesu.s is 
regarded only as a divinely-gifted pro}diet, His 
life and teaching were not only abortive, but 
needle.ssly so. With slight precaution He could 
have escaped an early death and extemled His 
teaching and the sublime example of His t;onduet 
for other lifty years. 'I'here is no way of meeting 
this criticism except by holding fast to the Chris- 
tology of St. Paul ami St. John. 'The task before 
the Lord was not to teach mankind, hut to save 
them by His incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit from heaven. Now, 
while engaged on this task. He gave just enough 
time to evangelization to reveal what human life 
would be if men lived it in the full conviction and 
I’crtainty of Cod’s love and (uesence among them 
The revelation was grievously misunderstood at 
the time and subsequent ly, ow ing to men’s tend¬ 
ency to turn the gospel into a burden of moral 
'aw, more crushing than that of Moses because 
nore sjuritual and exacting. Therefore the teach- 
ng \yas in the main barren of precepts dealing 
with everyday conduct. The danger of literalism 
interpretation was imminent, ami we may con 
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dude tliat, if Jesua liad given us anything like a 
eoTii|»lete code of moral precepts, or even a full 
picture of a Kirihiaa life extended far into old age, 
our attention would have been diverted linally ami 
completely from tlie dillicult task of understanding 
ilia work of redemption to the far ainijder hut 
hopeless endeavour to live up to the level of 11 is 
moral examjde— i.e., to reject God’s scheme of sal¬ 
vation owing to utter inability to rise uj> to its 
meaning, llemui the Saviour refrained from all 
attempt to g\iide His followers by rub's, hut 
gradually taught them — w hat they aie still v«*ry 
slow to learn — that their lives were to he (juickened 
by the Holy Sjtirit whose indwelling was to he to 
them their strength and inspiiation for all time. 
In vi(jw' of this prospect, we can understand why 
His etliical teaching was so suggestive hut so i)ara- 
doxical, so figurative, and incomplete. It was 
designed, not to save us from the trouble of think¬ 
ing, hut to turn our thoughts to the Comforter 
whom He promised to send. 

But, in considering the moral example of Clirist, 
we have to recognize the fact that He resolutely 
declined to gratify the expectation of the .Jews 
that He should set before men a pattern of con¬ 
duct to he imitated unintelligently. Not only the 
riiarisees hut all mankind are ready to go thro\igh 
almost any unpleasantness if thereby they can 
escape the pain of recastijig their ideas. From the 
beginning of His ministry, however, Christ s(!t 
Himsc'lf sternly against this temper. His lirst 
word spoki'n in public (Mt 4'“^) w’as an echo of the 
Bapt ist’s injunction : ‘ Change your minds : for ( he 
Kingnlom of the Heavens is come nigh.’ (di'atly 
the Lord intended that deep principles sliould he 
learned by men, and that, as they were learmsl, 
human conduct should change. Supposing, then, 
that H(i had set Himself in opposition, not speciti- 
cally to a |>rinciple of conduct, hut to a .social custom 
the meaning of which W'as widely misunderstood, 
tliat wouhl have been an attc'inpt, for(!doome<l 
to fjiilure, to im])rove human life without human 
co-o))eration ; for it is certain that moral improve¬ 
ment cannot he achieved if we do not know what 
we are doing /ind why we arc doing it. 

ldic,r(*fore Christ taught princi]»h;s ha.se<l uj)on 
the fact of God’s Fatluirhood, one of them being 
that the human body was to he honoure<(. 
This was taught not by a formulated rule, hut by 
the fact of the Incarnation as soon as ii was 
accepted. Hence, in tin; course of the history of 
Christiardity, social customs have to he considered 
and modilied in accoi-dance with the underlying 
prin(d]ih! of reverence being due to our IxMlies mad(; 
in the image of (iod. I'hiis the (juestion of the 
kind of food that we eat arises m\turally as the 
Incarnati(jn is gradually being better understood. 

Further, CMuist’s life on earth was an exhibition 
of divine pow(;r triumphing in nnd through the 
uttermost of created weakness. By His endurance 
of that weakness He manifested His personal 
strength, inherent and inalienahh*, as the Son of 
(jlod.^ Now' that strength was the strength of a 
Re<loemer, a Transformer, an Uplifter. Christ 
found mankind sunk in evil {ireiudices and evil 
customs. He took upon Himself our poisoned 
nature, as it was, that He might cleanse arnl re- 
invigornte it; what He did not do wa.s to belter 
the conditions so as to make His task easier. Hi; 
took on Himself all the disabilities which resulted 
from human blundering, to show how, not so 
much in spite of them hut by means of them. He 
could triumj)h over Satan. Hence the freedom 
from temporary restrictions and the universality 
of Ilia teaidung. 

It is therefore strictly relevant to the main 

I R. M. Reneon, The War-Songa oj the Prince of Peace, 
London, 1901, i. 117. 


question to ask wdiat kind of food he>tt lielps us ir 
our endeavour to show reverence to our Istdics, 
while at the same time we assert o\ir maslory ovei 
them, 'rhere is no dispute as to th(;latt*“i- duty, 
hut there is much haziness of mind in regard ic. 
the former, due to ignorance w hich can he dispelled 
only by experience of the (‘lici t s ot a retoiim il 
diet. Vegetarians learn them with surprise, yel 
they all seem naturally to lesult from nothing 
more than the relieving of the body and tlie mind 
tr<jm c<jnstant injection of poison. One that is 
discovered, hut remains for obvious reasons un- 
imhlislo'd, is that a ‘sinqile’ diet, consistijig 
prln(‘ii»ally of fruit, lettm es, and ‘unstarchy’ 
foods, secures clcjinliness for fhe inside of our 
bodies, in contrast to the noisome delilement w hich 
in llesh-eating societies has ('ome to he taken as a 
matter of course. Here tln'ii; is no room for dis¬ 
pute. If a certain diet jiromotcs < le!inlmess while 
another (‘auses »iirt, that is enough K'ason by itself 
for prclerring (Jie former. It is then a (piestion of 
tact which can only be tesliMl by exjieiicm e. Again, 
vegi‘tarianism favours moilm at ion in diet ; and if 
—as seems to he the case, and has indeed been 
certilied by the rest ri(“t ion of diet in time of w'ar— 
most peoph; clog their energies by ricedlosly tax¬ 
ing their digestions, it remains that a diet free 
Irom poison is to he preferred. Lrue, elaborate 
cooking en(H)urages excess, w hatever the diet be ; 
hut, as the poison of meat is a stimulant which is 
lollowed as usual by a reaction, and as the reaction 
is a cerlain languor which feels like hunger but 
has nothing to do with it in reality, there is a 
peculiar danger in a diet of (lesh w hich vegetarians 
for the most, part es;cape. It will hi; noticed that 
it is hereas.sumed that excessivt; eating is common. 
W’e need not give all the evidence for this assump¬ 
tion. Ferhnps the most dislinct indications were 
given during the ration-time in 1917 and 1918 that 
tin; prev.'ilent fashion of excess had been mainly 
among m<;n who could allord su]»e) lluous fooci, 
hetw(‘cn the ag(‘S of 40 and 60, whin advancing 
years dictate the w isdom of a gradually diminish¬ 
ing diet, hut w hen also it is (piite easy to maintain 
by skilful cooking the ciaving of a pa.late-ap^)etite 
almost at the level that it k(;pt at 30 years ol age. 
Our social customs, our jirt'judiies, and our cook¬ 
ing all make real moderation in eating dillicult; 
and among the influences that lavour excess, meat- 
eating fid lowed by a nerve- reaction that is mistaken 
for hung(;r must he numbered. 

In this connexion, however, the most serious 
indictment against ^le^^h-eat ing has still to be 
UK'ntioned. Meat is a stiniul;int, and it,-> heating 
properties act uj'on the system by increasing the 
pow(;r of the animal in man. By meat-eating, in 
ollu'r words, the ti'iiqitation to sensuality of aU 
kinds is s( rengthened. 

No soont'j- is this aOirmation made than it is 
travi'i'scd as follows : either (u) it is llatly denied, 
and instances of vegetarian or cjuasi-vegetarian 
y(‘t sensual peojiles are adduced ; or {b) it is con¬ 
tended that, if any immunity from animalism is 
secured, it is at the co.^t of diminisln'd bodily 
vigour. 

(o) No arguments are more fallacious than those 
which rest on a false induction The whole 
(piestion is far too comph;x to allow of certainty. 
\V\‘ can guide our conduct by jiiadiahilily only, and 
probability admits of degrees. If we coniine oui 
attention to ourselves — the British people —the 
evidence, as already remarki'd, yields no scientific¬ 
ally certain results. It is ne\ertheless very 
weighty and cogent as a guidi; to conduct. We 
know something about the temperament of our 
ow'ii people, practically nothing about foreigners’ 
temperament, sucli a-s that of tin' Hindu.s or the 
Jajianese. 'riiat is to say, while it is very dillicult 
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to exclude otlier inlluence.s, Midi heredity, 
religion, and social habits, even when we are 
considering ourselves alone, it is wholly inipossihle 
in the (;ase of foreigners. In other words, evidence 
as to the physiological and spiritual eflect of a 
certain diet in Kngland is of some value for 
English ))eopIe, hut of less value for foreign 
white people, and ))iactically of no value whatever 
for })eople so dill'cK'ut from us as the yellow' or the 
black races. riuj evichmce, then, which it is wortl 
while considering is that which is drawn fron 
Eritish peojde ; and, further, it may be drawn 
from the experience of those who havui mad(;the 
exjxu inient, while very little w^eighl {;an be attached 
to (he athrmations of those who have injt. Eor, 
while a large niajority of young men, all flesh- 
eaters, are troubled with strong sensual desires to 
whieh a huge ])ro)»oit.ioii give Nvay, the constant 
asseverations of those, the niinorit}’’, who hav( 
made the changig to the (‘licet th.at eontinetjce Ini'- 
forthwith heeome easier foi' th(‘ni, lemain uncon- 
tradicted in reality, no matti;r how often they are 
ridiculed. 

Mor(!Over, the hem'lit, it (‘annot ho too often 
insisted on, is not only relief from certain trouble¬ 
some physical sensations hut a marked purilicat,ion 
of thought and desire. ‘Mali mores sunt inali 
amores,’ said St. Augustine, and no cause of life- 
wreckage has been more fatally operative than the 
attemj)t to cluick bad actions without eradicating 
the desire. If, then, converts to vegetarianism 
who have tried both forms of diet are the only 
witnesses in possession of first-liand (widence, and 
if their testimony is practically unanimous and 
wholly unshakable in conlidiince jis to the reform 
of their diet being to them an itumense assistance 
to the higher life, we are houiul to conclude that, 
in a dillicult and complex (juestion, we have here 
in good sooth a solid foundation on which to l)uild, 
a real light in the darkness, a veritably guiding 
principle, tbspecially is this the cas<‘ wIhui we 
remember tliat the matter is far too personal to 
admit of publication. A little a posteriori evnUince 
given coniidentially outweighs all noisy a priori 
contradictions. 

Nothing, hoNVGver, is easier than that a principle 
admitted iri theory should be denied in practice. 
If people meant what they say when they d(*f)lore 
the ravages of venereal disefise, they would eagerly 
grasp at any tiling that held out any ho})e whatever 
of mitigating the power of the temptation, no 
matter if their iiersonal convenience suliered there¬ 
by, or even if they themselves were called on 
to undergo real prolonged discomfort. No such 
excuse, however, is available. The only real 
obstacles to change are tlui most stubborn : hatred 
of change, fxisitivc dr(;ad of a new idea, both con¬ 
firmed by de(‘p and wide-spread misunderstanding. 

( 6 ) The objection that a non-liesh diet lowers 
the bodily vigour must be met with a flat con¬ 
tradiction, as very nearly all the evidence points 
to the contrary, e\eej)t in abnormal cases. It is 
true that for a tiim^ a sudden change from a full 
meat diet to a ix^gime of vegetables strictly so 
called may iiu'an under-nourishment, if the foods 
are not carefully chosen. Or a still more dis¬ 
astrous blunder is made in substituting a Imge 
amount of innutritions vegetables for beef and 
mutton—a sure way of inducing corpulence and 
lowering vitality. The right imAbod is to make 
the change gra(iually and discover by experiment 
and (;()unsel both the amount and quality of the 
nourishment rtHpiired. Other hemdits found in 
many cases to result from a non-llesh diet, especi¬ 
ally if it avoids the danger of excess of starch and 
IS cliniinished with advancing years, are as follows ; 
0 ) equability of spirits and immunity from depres¬ 
sion, especdally on waking in tlie morning—many 


would admit that this evil is due to heavy feeding 
over nipdit, but it is not generally known that it 
is cliieny cluo to the meat poison ; (2) immunity 
from rheumatism, lumbago, and gout; (3) reduced 
requirements of sleep; (4) comparative indilleremre 
to cold ; (5) cure or mitigation of sea-sickness, 
monnt.'iin-sickru'ss, headache, languor, etc. It is 
asserted by vegetarians that all of these may he 
expected after an inteival of time varying in 
diflerent (;ases, from tlie change of diet, and that 
so-called failures are either abnormal cases or due 
to wjint of perseverance. 

Other ohjc'ctioiis are advanced not because of 
(,h(4r cogency hut as excuses for maintaining the 
stotus quo. It is urged that a vast industry would 
iKi destroyed and many thousands of caterers 
detuived of their livelihood. The whole force of 
this argument rests on the absurd assumption 
that all classes of the eominiinity would make the 
change suddenly. What is far more ridi^vaiit is 
the ])rosj)ect of a great stimulns to the wholesome 
cottage industry or fruit-growing, allotments, and 
agiiciilture generally. But it should be borne in 
miiui that, granttsl the cogency of the ethii*al 
arguments, Christians ought not to he in a hesita¬ 
tion as to the results. Faith in God means that, 
in the long run anyhow, snllering is diminished by 
right action and never increased. 

Summary. —Eor the sake of establishing prin¬ 
ciples which might serve to guide conduct, the 
history of vegetarianism is of little use. Nor can 
it be contended that the jibysiological ellects (!an 
1)0 stated with anything like scientific cogency. 
Numberless individual testimonies in its favour 
could he quoti'd against a (;oini)aratively small 
number adverse. But the induction is too narrow 
to allow of any conclusions being drawn which can 
lie reckoned more than very probable. Once, how¬ 
ever, so much as probability is conceded, the ethi(“al 
argument becomes irresistible. Two considera¬ 
tions alone would establish this assertion: {l)the 
slaughter of animals being unjustifiable unless its 
necessity can be jiroved ; (2) the practical certainty 
that fhish foods are stimulative to the animal 
passions, especially of the adole>C(‘nt male, iinleas 
the consumption of them is resLiicted to a level 
hardly possible of attainment. Other benefits of 
a fruitarian and light farinaceous diet concern 
such exceedingly important departments of life as 
interior cleanliness and, of course, health of body, 
and therewith the paying of due reverence to it; 

uahilitv of spirits, and increased capacity for 
sustaine(i hard work, both bodily and mental. 
Where a fair trial of the reformed diet has been 
given, it must be conceded that in these respects 
the individual testimonies in its favour are very 
numerous and convincing. Against all this, how¬ 
ever, are custom, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and social inconvenience, much exagger¬ 
ated but sufficient to demand thought and care. 
These forces, though for the most part inert, will 
probalily check any considerable advance in the 
direction of change for many years to come. 
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VENDIDAD. —See Avksta. 

VESTAL VIRGINS.— See Hearth, Hearth- 

«()DS, I’RIEST (Leiiian). 

VESTMENTS.-See Dress. 

VICARIOUS SUFFERING.—See Suffer 

IN(J. 

VIKRAMA ERA.—Tlie ora known hy the 
Tame of \ ikrama, or moi(‘ folly VikraimulityR, 
jr, aceordini^ to the Jains, Vikramarka, is that 
rommonly nsiul by Himlns over all India, 

except in llenyal, where riickonin;^^ hy the Saka era 
(y. e.) is pref(MT'('(l. It is commonly called S'lmvat, 
an ahhreviation of Saniant^sard, ‘year,’ hut that 
word is somelimes usimI in conm'xion with dates 
(ixpressed in otliei- eras. 'I'lid Vikrama era is also 
eiincnt/ in Telinyolna, or the d’eluyu coiintry, and 
in (lojarat. Mo^t authors place its initial poiiit 
in .57 B.C., hut, accordinp^ to MetT, CiH B.C. is correct. 
'The year is luni-solar, i-onsistinj^ of twelve lunar 
months, hainioiii/ed with the ap[)arent motion of 
the sun hy an elahortite system of intercalation 
and otnission, which may he studie<l in the teclniical 
chronological works hy Jacohi, Sewell, and other 
scholars who are cited in some of the publiixitiotrs 
mentioned at the end of this article. In N. Iinlia 
the Vikrtuna year hepdns in the month Chaitra 
or Chait (March-.\prlh, hut in Gujarat it he;.,Mns 
seven months hiter in Kaitikti or Ivartik ((.)ct.- 
Nov.). We also Inuir of loc.alities where the year 
bemoan either in Asadha or Asarh (.lune-duly), or 
in Maigasiras, or Mayh (Jan.-h'eh.). Another 
variation arises from the practice of soimstimes 
reckoning the month to end with the full m(*on 
{puniiniCintd), and sometimes takin;.,^ it to end wit h 
the new moon {/tinntitd). d’he year, in any case, 
never coincides exactly with a year a.l>. , so th.at 
no summary formula of conversion will pdve more 
than a[»proximate results. Commonly the sub¬ 
traction of 57 fioni a V.K. date gives the year 
A.D. ; e.q., 1857 V.E. is e([uiv<alent to the jieriod 
from 27th March, 1800, to 15th March, 1801 A.D., 
according to Cunningham’s tables for a year 
beginning with the month Chnit. Another com¬ 
plication is caused by the use in Kajimtana of a 
variety of the era called A-nanda, ‘ without 
the term nanda being taken as equivalent to 00. 
An A-nanda year V.E. is converted roughly into 
a year A.D. hy adding (90-57)33. Thus 1857 V.E. 
A-nanda would be approximately 1890 A.D. instead 
of 18t)0, as according to the ordinary {m-naytda, or 
‘ with nduda ’) reckoning. The bardic poel Cluind, 
who habitually uses the A-nanda form, was un¬ 
justly accused of erroneous dating until his practice 
was understood. 

A Hindu date may be expressed in an ‘ex))ired’ 
year, as, \vhen we say a man is 70 years of age, 
we mean that he has completed 70 years; or it 
may he expressed in a ‘current’ year, as wlmn 
we say that an article was written in 1918, 
meaning the unfinished year at the time of writing. 
'Idle cau.ses mentioned above, heside.s others, make 
the exact conversion of V.E. into A.D. dates a 
difficult busine.ss. Tables must be consulted, but 
they do not always agree, and detailed calculation 
of the equivalent of a date requires an expert. 

The name Vikrama or Vikraimlditya appears 
not to have been a])plied to the era until quite 
a late date, in the loth or llth century A.D. In 
Gupta times (5th and 0th cent.) the era was known 


as that reckoned according to the praidice of the 
Mftlava tribe {(jdyia), who inhahited Malwa, then 
including 8. Kajputana. Hrohahly the era origin¬ 
ated in that ari^a, perhap.s at Ujjain, the anci- iit 
capital, trom which the Hindus leckom'd longitude. 
At that period the years were .'sometimes culh^d 
Lrtd (lit. ‘made’), aj)pai(mtly with leference lo a 
Ve<lic 4-y(‘ar cycle of which the lir^^t year was 
loimed /i/'/o.’ No rec()rd is known of any raja 
Vikrama or V’^ikramaditya at Ujjain or elsewhere 
in 58 or 57 n.r^, Irom w ho^o accession the e})Och of 
the era might lie rei'komnl, as tradition affirms 
that it actually was iee,k(»ned. Ihit it is possible 
that smdi a raja maylnrvi^ ('xistisl, and the pre¬ 
sumption is that the naiiu^ Vikrama as aftplied to 
the era should he that of t he king who established 
it. It is also jiossihle that one of tin; later kings 
hearing the common title of Vikrama or Vikrama- 
ditya may havi; heconn' associated with the era by 
erroneous tra«lition. 'The strongest candidate for 
the honour of Isiing considered the original of the 
rftjd Itikram ( Vikrani;i) of pi>j»nlar legend is Chand- 
ragupta II. ('/.c.), V'lkramaditya [c. A.D. 375-113). 
lloernle suggests Yasodharman (c. A.D. 520), who 
may possibly have borne the same title. Both 
kings ruled over Malwa. 'The origin of the era 
remains unknown, nor is t here any clear evidence 
to show how, when, or why the name was changed 
from ‘the era a<r<.»rding to the practice of the 
Mrdavas or the Malava ti ibe ’ to ‘ the era of [King] 
V'ikrama.’ 'The subji'cthas been much debated by 
arch.eologists without positive result. 
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‘ New Light, on Oupta Era and Miliirakula,’ ib. ; Sten Konow, 

‘ Irido8k\thischc Heitrage,' Sitzunqsber. der konigl. Preuss. 
Akad. der H’issenscha/ten, 1916; }. F. Fleet, JliAS, 1913, 
pp. 994-1(400, and other artt. in JRAS, 1997, etc. ; A. F. R 
Hoernle, JUAB, 1909, p. 100; H. P. Sastrl, Kpigraphia 
Indira, xii. [101.314] 119. The A-nanda variety is explainer’ 
fuliv hv Syam Sundar Das, in Ann. Rep. on the Searchfo^ 
Iliiidi MSS for im), Allahabad, RHj:!, pp. 5-10; and mmmarily 
by Hoernle,’ J HAS, 1900, p. 500. 

Vincent A. Smith. 
VIMUTTI.-See Moksa. 

VINAYAS.— See Law (Huddhi.st). 

VIRGIN BIRTH.— I. Ethnic.—(1) A wonder 
birth or a supernatural birth is one of the 
commonest ideas in folk-tale and myth. In not 
all of these, however, is tliere wdiat can strictly be 
called virgin birth. The hitter certainly does not 
occur where ancimit myths of the birth of lieroes, 
great men, or kings are concerned. In spite of 
direct evidence of tiue human descent, myth told 
how a god w-as their real father. Plato and 
Augustus were .said to he sons of Ajiollo, the kings 
of Egypt sons of a god and a human mother, fn 
these Miyths also the mother is already xvedded, 
and (he divine parent is father in a purely physical 
sense; and has a material form, in that form talGng 
tlie place of the Imsharid. In uLMny folk-tale* ana 
sagas where the conception of the child is super¬ 
natural, and due to contact with or to swallowing 
.some substance, or to tlie breath or glance of a 
man or divine being falling on tJie woman, or to 
many other causes, the woman is already married, 
and 'tlie birth is not, strictly speaking, a virgin 
birth. In this aspea-t these stories are parallel to 
ritual customs in which marri(;d women desirous 
of having children make use of certain suhstanc(;8, 
certain means, certain rites, to aid or perha[)s to 
cause concept iom 

I Kpigra/diin liinir(\. \i'i. t 
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There are, however, a iniiuher ut stories, both 
from tlie lower tuid from (lu; hifjher culture, in 
which a virgin l»ears a child because she has 
sw’allowed a })ehl)le, a blade of ^rass, or some otlu'r 
substance. 

PosluiiyiiiuK*, tirro of tlie Sia of New Mexie.o, wa.s horn of 
a vir}.,^in Who had eaten two iiut.a. Fo-hi, who fournh'd the 
Chinese Kniinte, the ho?i of a vir^^in who ate a flower whicl 
had eliin^^ to tier ^'■annent wfien hathioff. 

Sound lines |tic; 4 iianey is caused by mere contact 
with an object, by batbino, or by the sun’s rays, 
lint, while such stories re^xarding vir;^ins or a.t 
least unmarried yirls (and this (listinct ion is an 
imjiortant one, eonsiderino tlie commonness of pre 
imj)tial unions) are fairly numerous in the lower 
(niltiire, it is certainly an exa; 4 oeration to s;i,y that 
‘tin* Vir;,dn-Mcjther myth is universal in Ibayanism.'' 

E. S. Hart land, in tiis work, Primitive Pateriuty, inaintuins 
that these stories, the eorresponding rites lo cause pre^oianey, 
and nian\'oHter factors have resiilt<'d from a former universal 
i^’iioranc'C of the physical catise.s of concent ion, still alle)^c<l 
to ('xist amonj:^ Australian trilies. While Jiis ar}.(umcnls are 
weitrlity, it still remains doubtful whether this iy^norance ever 
artually was so wide spread. The univer.sai exi.sUmce of the 
couvade would seem to imply knowlcdf^e of fatherhood. 
Whether in sopernatund nr in vir;.fin birth the child horn is 
often t.lie tuetamorjihosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and tliat ajj:ain is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that suhstanee, in order to be reborn. Yehl, the 
culture hero of Hritish (toUimhian tribes, freqtierttly transfortned 
himself into a small object wliich was swallowed by a woman, 
and he was then rtdiorn. With the Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a toteinic aruuxstor enters a woman and is reborn from her. 
Conception, with tlie Arunta, is not supposed to result at all 
from inLercourH(!, thoujjfh that may prepare the way for it ..2 
Perhaps, therefore, we ma^ say (i) that it ha.s ))ecn widely 
believed that sexual intercourse i.s a condition, rather than a 
cause, of l.iirth or of conception ; ^ or ( 2 ) that conception miudit 
be due to more tlian one cause. In any (uise, in the storit s 
which tell of a supernat.ural birth the stress is more often upon 
the metamoriihosis of tiie Hul>stance swallowed Hum upon tlie 
minu'ulous birth. 

On the otlier hand, the theories of the Freudian school with 
rei'ard to tlie relation of 1113 ths and folk-tales to dreams in 
vv’hich there is ' w ish-fullilmeiit,’ami in which t he unconscious 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of frans[)ositions, alToia.l 
an expl.anation of such Icj.'ends of snpi'rnatural ami \ irwdn birth 
without reference to this liypothctie.'d ij^norance of tlic cause of 
conception.^ In support of t his the m\t Ideal a<-t of concept ion 
actually occurs in a dream in some of tin: stones in (piesiion— 
c._(■/., that, of Hiiddfia's mother and the uliit<* elepliant and that 
of the mother of St. Molasins.s 

(2) Altljono’li VIjoin birth lias been a.s.serted of 
Zoroaster, (his i.s haidlJy supported by the ticeounts 
in the saeied hooks, A snljstanee called ‘ tin* 
Hetu enly (ilory,’created by Alinra Mtizdti, niinolod 
w'ith all I he staops of hirtli in ZoroasU*r's ancestral 
line. The sacred hooks tell how his father ate 
a pltint conttiinino tho, frat'dshi oi Zoroaster, and 
how both his parents ate food contiainino his siih- 
stanc.e. Hut this leads up to his actual physical 
{j^encralion. So, al.so, when niyth Itdls liow the 
future saviour Saosiiyas would he horn of a {^irl, 
this i.s hecatise some of the srjnen of Zoroaster, 
preserved t hrough long ages, will enter httr womh.^ 

(3) 'IIk? iiiylhs of Hnddha’s birth came into being 
long alter his historic e.vistcnce, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his own te.’icliing. Hnddlia, existing in heaven, 
decides to he horn again on earth for the enlighten¬ 
ment of nnm. For this |^)nr[)o.se he chooses his 
father and mother, and this puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly a.s.serted of him) out of conit. His 
mother <lrea?n(, that, in the Hhai}e of a white 
elcjihant, lie entered her TAomh. Next day this 
dream wns in(erpreted by several Hralimans, wlio 
told Smhihana that he would have a son, the 

1 J. M. Rolicrtsou, Chrintianity and Mytholoyy-, London, 
1910, p. 292. 

“ Speucer-Hdlen'^’, p. 150; Hartland, Primitive Paternity ^ ii. 
274. 

Cf. art. Incahnation (Buddhist), vol. vh. j). ISO**. 

4 See K. Hi kliii, i\'ish.fidfilrn.enf. and Sy^nho/igm in Fairy 
Tales, tr. W. A. Wliitc, New York, 191.5, p. 62 and passim \ 

I. H. Coriat, Tlie Meaning 0 / Dreams, London, 19IH, p. 136 f. 

® T. W. Rhys Davids, PiidAihist Birth Stories, London, 1880, 
p. 63 ; S. II. O’F.radv, Silva Gadelica: A Collection oj Tales in 
Irish, do. 1892, ii. 19. 

« 6 'Bifxxiii. [1883] 196. 


Ihuldha. 'The ordiTjary physical generation ia 
implied, hiit to this is added the su])eiiiatiiral 
eh‘ment<)f Hmldha’s pre-existenee, as in tin* .\ninta 
theory of birth. Later stories, however, alter the 
dream into an actual ocenrK'uce. It is nonsense 
to sj)eak of his mother as ‘ Mayji the virgin.’ 

2 . 1 he Virgin Birth of Christ, - d'he narrative 
of the Virgin Hirth of Christ is found in M( 
and I>k i.e. in the only (ilospels which profess 

to record the event of the Hirth. d’he alh'ged 
silence of the rest of the N’T is no nece.ssmy proof 
of its non-acce})t;ince— c.r/., h}* St. .John or St. 
I’anl. It was universally accepted without con¬ 
tradiction in the early Chinch, except aujong the 
hihiemites, even some (Liostic group.s approving of 
it. IgmitiiiH, soon after the de/ith of St. John 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘everything 
(hat we know of tin* aogmati(;s of the early part 
of the second century agiees with the heli(‘f that 
at- that period the Virginity of Mary was a nart of 
I he formuiat cd Christian lu'lief. ’ ’ 'J'he lirst denials 
of it came mainly from Deistical writers in the 
ISth cent., and later ohjc’ction.*^ come generally, 
though not wltolly, from those who reject the 
‘ suia'i nat uial ’ Jis]»ect of Christ’s personality, d’la* 
a<‘-counts in Mjitthew and Lnki* appear to he in- 
dependmil of ejich other, while they ycR corresjiond 
as lo the main f.ict. Matthew’s mirnitive is written 
as if fr(mi .lo.s<‘ph’.s point of view, Inike’s from that 
of Maiy, and these*, as the original repositories of 
the knowhulge of the fjiet, have been regardeel as 
(he resp(*ctive sources from whom the mirratives 
were <liawn. 'I'lie story itself is ajjparently ohler 
than (‘ither of the accounts of it. d’he silence of 
Mark nee'd not he viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of lii.s [)iirj>ose to relate* the .stoiy of the Nativity, 
while lie3 tjse^.s the signilii'ant phrase ‘Son of (iod ’ 
(1').'*^ 1’his a]>plic8 eqmilly to dolm, though his 
language re^gjii'd ing the IricM,riiat ion has Ijcen 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Hirth—c.^., ‘the 
Word he‘came flesh' (M^ — ^vhile his ref(*ienee* to 
believers being hui ri ‘not of blood . . . hut of (iod’ 
(v.'-*) may pre*>uj)pose t he* elivim* el(*mejit in ChristT 
(a,)nee*|)tion as the sy tjibol of C'hristian rugeiieral ion. 
'I’here is nothing to show that St. dohn lejendiated 
the story. 

The reading; iti sotue Patristif* quotaliouH which makcH the 
passat;e iHcIf refer to F'hrist, ‘who wa,*^ horn . . has liceri 
afcepted as the true one by some critics, but need not be 
prcs.sed. 

St. Paul’.s silemee is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repmliate it, and, while its use might 
have added wedglit to his arguments fejr C'lirist’s 
divinity and pre-existence, lie docs not foiinally 
refer to it, just as he nttikcs scanty rt*ference to 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, outside the Crnci- 
(ixion and tiie Hesunect ion. Pe*i haps he wrote 
before it wasgeneially known ; ceitainly hedore it 
was known from tlui (los])els. Oir has argued 
with truth that St. Paul legfiielod (hirist’s (‘utrance 
into the world as ‘no ordinary act,’and Ids refer¬ 
ences to it have always ‘ some signiticajjt peculiarity 
of eixpre'ssion ’— eap, Ho pf-sending 
his Son’), Ph 2^^ {‘ becoming [IlVdn] in the* likemess 
of me*n ’), (ral 4'* {yerd/xfvov yuraisds ins(e‘a<l of the 
more usual yeri’crds elsewhe're ns(*d by him).* St. 
I’anl’s doctrines of (dirist as the Second Man from 
lieaven and of His freedom from the; taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imj>ly belief in the; Virgin Hirth. 

Orr also Muy'jffsls a Hiynilic.arit parallelism between the phrase- 
olo>,gv of Ro F>i. and I.k F**'*. 

'Ihe feassages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
all the MSS and Versioms, and earinot he regarded 
as interfjolations. They do not diller in style from 
^ J. R. Harris, The Apology of Aristides ~ TS i. (18911 ‘25, 

2 ‘The words are omitted in a few authorities, some of which 
are vvej>j;bty ; but they may be accepted as possibly genuine’ 
{The Gospel according to St. Mark, ed, A. Plummer, Cambridge, 
1915, p. 1 ). 

3 J. OiT, 'I'he t'irgin Birth of Christ, London, 1907, p. 114f. 
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the rest of the Gospels,^ and probably always 
formed an integral part of these. It has been 
suggested, however, that, if Lk be excised, as 
a later insertion, the narrative reads smoothly, 
and the Virgin Birth drops out.^ In view of the 
facts, and also with regard to other changes which 
require then to be made (in 2®; cf. also P’, 
which implies that the announcement is of some¬ 
thing wonderful), this purely subjective criticism 
seems arbitrary. Generally the arguments based 
on the form of the [)hraseology in l^k are 

grotesque;^ and no critic has yet shown, by him¬ 
self writing a Virgin Birth narrative, what pre¬ 
cisely was most litting for Mary and the angel 
reHj)ectively to have said. 

It has been argued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousne.ss of Christ’s supernatural person¬ 
ality, as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Birth. That consciousness, however, is 
found in Jn (2”*), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the verses lA 2^^- are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they? What more natural than that One who to 
all outward a))pearance was an ordinary infant 
and youth should momentarily be so regarded in 
spite of any profounder con.sciousness? The argu- 
tnent takes no account of human nature. 

In Lk the ‘ marvelling: ’ may be a mere continuance of the 
wonder already excited. Note also the 8ug;g:estjon of Mary’s 
conscioiisncHH of vvtio her Son was in 2^-There is no 
evidence that she was one of the ‘kinsman’ in Mk who 
thought Him ‘ beside Himself.’ 

The refei ences to Joseph as father of Jesus in Mt 
13“, Lk 4-’^, Jn represent current opinion (the 

.Jews, Phili[) before becoming a di.sciple) which is 
merely rei)orted, not endorsed. Legally Joseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk 2^®), as Luke (2‘^*'‘^*'“) speaks of His ‘ parents.’ 
How else could they speak colloquially of one who 
stood in loco parc7i(is1 On the other hand, that 
.Joseph was not actually His father may have been 
known, and this |)opuIar knowledge in the form of 
an aspersion on Mary’s character^ (cf. Jn 8^*) may 
be the source of the slanders in Celsus and Rabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel .Jesus is ‘the car¬ 
penter, the Son of Mary’ in popular view (Mk 6^), 
and this was evidently a contemj)tuou8 reference, 
not as in the parallel passage in Mt 13“, ‘the 
carpenter’s son^(cf. Lk 4^, ‘the son of Joseph’), 
The references to Rahab, Tamar, and Bathsheba 
in the gene.alogy of Matthew may have an apolo¬ 
getic aspect. Such women ‘ played an honoured 
r6lo in tne history of the Davidic lineage. Mary’s 
character, he proceeds to argue, was not irregular. 
How much less, therefore (the inference is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justified !’* 

The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birth as showing the Davidic descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan¬ 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal c.onnexion ? The writers who 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any case modify the 
genealogy by the phra.ses used in Mt H®, Lk 3'-^. 
Not impossibly Mary was also of Davidic descent 
and related to Joseph.® 

Tho.se who regard tlie Virgin Birth as mytJiical 
trace it to (a) Jewish, {b) pagan sources, (a) The 

1 F, O, Burkitt, ?'vangelion da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 
1904, ii. 258; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, tr. J. R. 
WilkiiiBon, fiondon, DOT, p. 90 f. 

2 P. W. Schmiedel, ‘Mary,’ EHi, col. 2966. 

^ K.g., by Sidimiedel, loc. cit., and C, Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and its Non-Jeudsh Sources, Enjf. tr., p. 289. 

4 A. C. Headlarn, CQli Ixxix. [1914] 23. 

5 J. Moffatt, Introd. to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Edinburffh, 1911, p. 251. Cf. T. Zahn, Introd. to the New 
Testament, Enjj. tr., li. 637 ff. 

e R. J. Knowling, The Virgin Birth, p. 82, quoted in Orr, 

p. 106 . 


Jewish source is found in Is 7^^. No Jew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the Messiah, 
though it was in accord with Matthew’s method 
to use it as i)ointing to an event otherwise known 
to him. Other critics have conclusively proved 
that the myth of virgin birth was unknown to 
.Jewish thought. ( 6 ) Many have therefore sought 
its origin in pagan mythology, some going so far 
as to assume an Oriental myth, for the existence 
of which there is no evidence whatever. The other 
mythical sources are those discussed in § i, arul it 
must be obvious that they have nothing whatever 
in common with the stories of Matthew and imke : 
in these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in (ireek myths, and all suen myths were 
regarded with abhorrence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke with such 
|)agan mytlis (notwithstanding that these show 
the human feeling that extraordinary })ersonages 
should have an extraordinary origin) will prove 
that we are moving in a dilferent atmosphere—in 
the one reticence, in tlie oilier lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. Matthew and l^uke give no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that here 
is a fitting introduction to a life such as the world 
had never soon before, and to the evtmts of that 
life they imnie<liately })ass on. With sublime 
simplicity they use no words hut those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt 1 ^, Lk D^). Divine jiower, 
the power of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin Birth. The reticence is marked 
in compari.son with the exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and, if tlie Virgin Birth nar¬ 
ratives are mythical, no myth was ever expressed 
in such bald and restrained language. The com¬ 
parison with })agan myths has been influenced by 
Knowledge of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and theology, into which pagan elements have 
crept. What we find there is, however, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal significance of the Virgin Birth.— 

Only the briefest statement is possible bore. It 
lias oeen held that belief in the divinity of Christ, 
in the Incarnation, is possible without a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While this is not to be denied, 
tlie fact undoubtedly remains that those who reject 
the latter are generally those who in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not have been necessary to it. 
An absolutely unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands .some new beginning, jiist as it was con¬ 
summated on earth by the Resurrection. An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new humanity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, implies some 
new kind of birth, and the Virgin Birth is not out 
of harmony with this new step in development. 
The pre-existent ]..ogo 8 taking human flesh is a 
new event in history : the Virgin Birth adequately 
supplies the means to this, and no other method is 
even suggested in the NT. Such an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ’s 
sinlessness through the absence of human paternity 
—the handicap of a predisposition to sin being 
presumably as transmissible by motherhood alone 
—yet it is apparently connected with it through 
‘ tiie power of the Holy Ghost,’in both Matthew 
and Luke. The miraculous conception is in direct 
relation to the subseauent personality and function 
—‘ It is he that shall save his peoide from their 
sins’(Mt l'*^^); ‘that which is to be born shall be 
called lioly'(Lk 1 “). The assumption is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
power of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to sin. The sinlessness of Christ was that of a 
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new I’crsonality, iniiiian and divine, and it was 
(ittin^^ tliat such a rersoiiality should he embodied 
in One whose eaitldy existence was uniquely 
conditioned. \Vhat(tver th(3 link between sinle.ss- 
ness and vir^dn birth may be, ‘a sinless man is as 
much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world.’* 

Litkratcrk.—G. H. Box, 'I'he. Virtjin Dirth o/ liOriUon, 

isn»p C. Clemen, Pniiiitivp. Christianitu and itif Non-Jeivi^ih 
Sources, Hiik'. tr., K(ll^ln^r^'h, 1012; C. Gore, Disfirrlatiovni on 
SvbjectH coanectcti wit/i the Incarnation^ LoMdoti, ISOf), The 
Incarjiation, do. IHiU ; H. Gressman, Das WeihnachtH-Evan- 
geliutn an/ IJ'rsprnni) n)id (ic.'iciiictite. uoterioichf, (loltinjfKMi, 
1914 ; A. Harnack, Das npostohsrhe (DanbenDickointni^s, 
Berlin, 1800, Lehrhuch der />o</nit’ni;csrhichtr^, TuOiiiLren, ]!>()0- 
10; E. S. Hartland, The Lnjcnd </ Perseus, London. 1894-0(5, 
Primitive Pnternity, do. i'.)()0-10; A. C. Headlam, The 
Miracles of the Metv 'restament, do. 1011, cIi. 7; P. Lobstein, 
The Vinjin liiiih of Christ, En^. tr., do. ; J. A. Mac- 
Culloch, ‘Comparative Rclinion and the lli'^toric Christ,’ in 
Religion and the Modern World: Lectnres delirered before the 
University Society of St. Ninian, liOiulon, 1000; H. R. Mack¬ 
intosh, The Doctrine, of the I'e.rson of dcsus Christ, Etlinhur^;h, 
1912 (Aj)n(‘ndix : ‘.lesus’ Birth of a Vir^dn’); O. Pfleiderer, 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ, Enji;. tr., London, 
1905 ; W. Sanday, Hishop Core’s Challenge to Criticistn, do. 
1914 ; P. W. Schmiedel, ‘ .Mary,’ /'>’/>’/', c.ol. 2052fr. ; V. Taylor, 
The Historical Evidence for the Viniin Birth, Oxford, 1020; 
H. Usener, ‘Nativity,’ Elii, col- irJJOff., l>as Weihnarhf.sfesD, 
Bonn, 1011 ; T. Zahn, I?Urod. to the Mew Te.stoinent, En^:;. tr., 
Exlinbur^jh, 1000. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

VIRGIN MARY.-Sec Mary. 

VIRTUE.— See Ethics and Morality. 
VIRTUES.-— See Seven Virtue.s. 
VITALISM. —See Abiooenesis, Biogenesis. 

VIVISECTION. — Etymologically the term 
‘vivisection ’ denotes the cutting of living animals 
under any conditions and for any purpose. But it 
has come to he associated with exp(U’iments ma<le 
on the vertehratos helow man for the advancement 
of medical science, whether with or without p.ain. 
To dehne vivi.section, therefore, a.s ‘the inllictioii 
of real and serious sulfering on a vertebrate living 
animal for scientilic purpose’^ i.s mishoiding. 

I. The justification of experiments on animals. 
—Exjieriments accom[»anie(l by pain were un- 
doubltHlly performc«l on animals before 1876 in this 
country, and in other countries more generally 
and perhaps less reservedly, 'riieir ostensible 
object was to promote man’s knowledge of jihysio- 
logy and pathology. A committee of the Koyal 
Medical and (’hirurgical Society, e.g., madeexi»eri- 
ments before that date on a number of animals to 
discover some better means for the resuscitation 
of per.sons ai)[)arently diowned, in order to give 
assistance to the Uoyal Humane Society. In the 
course of these experiments animals were half- 
drowned and keqit in water three, four, or live 
minutes.* As a matter of fact, from the time of 
Galen of Bergamos (horn a.d. 131) painful experi¬ 
ments on animals were practised, and from tliem 
unqiiestiomihly know ledge of anatomy as w'ell a.s 
of physiology and pathology was gained. Thus 
Harvey was enabled to estahlisli the circulation 
of the blood; Hunter its collateral circulation; 
Claude Bernaitl discovered glycog(ui in the liver; 
Sir Charles Bell laid bare the intricacies of the 
nervous system, and the names of Pasteur and 
Koch will always be associated wdth the most far- 
reaching of all ])athological discoveries—those con¬ 
nected with micro(*occi. 'bhat pain accoin{)anied 
the experiments by which these and other steps in 
medical scienc(} waTc reached, that (uolonged pain 

1 A. B. Brure, ApoUnjetics; or, Christianity defensively stated, 
Edlnbury;h, 1>‘92, p. 410. 

3 S. Colerulj^a*, Vioisection, a Heartless Scienoe, Ix)ndon, 191C, 

p. 3. 

* Vivisection : the Royal Soc. Jor Frevmtion of Cruelty to 
Animal*, and the Royal Commission, p. xix. 


was frequently inflicted, that medical students 
were taught by expfirirnents made before them by 
tlicir profe.ssors, and that they not infrequently 
exi)erimentcd on their ow n account—all these facts 
are generally admitted. And the admission 
justilies the determined attempts to put an end to 
ex])eriments on animals made in the past by ‘ the 
Victoria Street Society for the ihotec.'lion of 
Animals from Viviseclion’ and other anti-vivi¬ 
section societies. It is, however, only fair to add 
that during the thirty year.s immediately prectoling 
1876 tlie ‘torture’ of animals under vivisection 
had been materially lessened by the discovery ami 
use of amestluTics. 

But, apart from (he cruelty which was pra(‘ti.-<-d, 
a principle of importance w'as involved, vi/. 
whether medical science was to depend lor it.s 
progress on the casual observations of the doctor 
or wa.s to be promoted l)y ex})eriment also. In the 
former ca.se progress w ould be minimized ow’iug t(j 
w'ant of control ovo^r the phenomena ; in the lattei 
ca.se the time, method, and .snbject-matt('r would 
be determined by tlie investigator. No responsible 
person c.ontests the fact that science advances 
mainly by selective ex])eriments, or that all 
knowiislge shows sooner or later the way to 
practical utility. There is no sense in reviling 
w inter sowing because in April there are no crops. 
Exj)eriments on animals have enabled ns to light 
the causes of disease, instead of dealing wdth the 
symptoin.s. If, in the jiroce.ss of acquiring know'- 
ledge by experiment, })ain is inflicted in some 
degree, this must be counter-balanced, in forming 
our judgment, by the greater pain we thereby 
hnirii to preverit. Unfortunately this fact has 
been overlooked a.s a rule in the controversy about 
vivise(;tion, and so the remark of Lord Justice 
hdetcher Alonlton before the Royal Commission of 
1906 was to the poiiit: 

‘ If you want to <io j^ood in a particular way, and want to 
know bow you can do it etfectlvely, jfive your heart a rest, and 
your brain a chance.’ ^ 

2. Findings of the Royal Commission.- I'lie 
year 1876 marks a turning-])oint in the history of 
vivisection. Since that year protests against the 
‘torture’ of animals have become, in this country 
at least, an anachronism. A Royal (’ommission, 
consisting of Viscount Cardwell, Baron VVinmar- 
leigh, VV. E. Korster, Sir John B. Karslake, 
'r. H. Huxley, J. 1C. Ericdisen, and R. H, Hutton, 
was a})pointed on 22nd June 1873 to ‘inquire into 
the practice of subjecting live animals to experi¬ 
ments for scientilic piu jjoses, and to consider and 
report what measures, if any, it may be desirable 
to take in respect of any such practictL’ J'lu; 
Commission i-ssued its report on 8th Jan. 1876. 

ItH conclusion was that it is ‘ impossible altogether to prevent 
the practice of making experiments upon living animal.s fnr the 
attairnnent of knowledge applicable to the rniligatio?! of human 
sutlering or the prolongation of human life; . . . that by the 
use of auHistlietics y)ain may in the great majority of casns l)e 
greatly mitigated ; that the Intlictioii upon animals of any un¬ 
necessary pairj is justly abhorrent to the moral sense of Your 
Majesty’s subjects generally.’ 

The Commission finally recommended that the 
ractice of experiments on living animals should 
e regulated by law and placed under the control 
of the Home Secretary. 

The lirst result of tlie findings of the Commission 
was the pa.ssing of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1876 (39 and 40 Viet. c. 77). By it all experiments 
on animals by an unlicensed person wmre pro¬ 
hibited, and ordinarily experiments were conliiied 
to a registered place ; all licences were to be 
vouched for by one or more of the presidents of 
six great .scientific bodies and by a professor ; the 
Use of curari as an amesthetic was disallow ed ; in¬ 
vertebrate animals wore excluded from the opera¬ 
tion of tlie Act; and a series of restric,ti(^ns on 
' Bridence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moxdton, p. 7(». 
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experiments were imposed, especially one wliieli 
insisted that ‘ tlie animal must during the whole 
of the experiment be under tlie influence of some 
amesthetic of sunicient power to prevent the 
animal feeling ])ain,’ this being modilied by a 
subsequent section which allowed one series of 
exjieriments without anaesthetics on a prescribed 
certilicate and for given reasons. One important 
fact had not come to light at the passing of this 
Act. Bacteriology as a science was but beginning 
its career. Hence all the evidence given before the 
Koval Commission dealt Avith current physiology, 
and when the Act was passed it was soon fouml 
that it made no provision for experiments by in¬ 
oculation, which are now 95 per cent of the whole. 
Accordingly, these had to be allowed for, and they 
are brought under certificate A and certilicate B. 

3 . Legal regulation of experiments. —Under the 

owers conferred by the Act of 1876 on the Home 

ecretary, certificates marked A, B, C, E, EE, or 

F are granted to licensed persons.^ Certificate A 
alloAvs experiments to be made without anaesthetics 
when ana'sthesia would necessarily frustrate the 
object of the permitted experiment. As a matter 
of fact, no cutting operations are performed under 
this certilicate ; it sanctions inocuilations, feeding, 
and similar jwocedures only, which involve no 
cutting ; and the animal has to be killed under 
anesthetics, if it Ih* in pain, as soon as the result 
of the operation is ascertained. In view of the 
somewhat grotesque statements which are fre¬ 
quently made about the prevalence of cruelty 
under the existing law, it will be advantageous to 
state the nature of the ‘pain condition ’ now pre¬ 
vailing. Additional safeguards against the inllic- 
tion of pain have been provided, in accordaiuie with 
the recommendation of the ('onimission of 19u6, by 
strengtluming the special condition (known as the 
‘ pain condition ’) which is endorsed on the licence 
in respect of all certificates which either dis¬ 
pense with the use of anjesthetics or allow the 
animal to recover from the anaesthetic (provisos 2 
and 3 of sec. 3). I'he ‘ pain condition ’ now runs as 
follows : 

‘If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said 
experimentH und'T the said Certificate ... is fonnd to he 
sufTcrint? pain which is either severe or is liUoly to endure, and 
If the main result of the experiment has been att.ained, the 
animal shall forthwith he painlessly killed. 

If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said experi- 
nients, is found to be sufTering severe pain which is likely to 
endure, snub animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed, whether 
the main result of the experiment has been attained or not. 

If any animal ajipears to an Insjieetor to he sufferinjf con¬ 
siderable pain, arul if the Inspector directs such animal to be 
destroyed, it shall forthwith be jminlessly killed.' 

Certificate B allows an animal to be kept alive 
after the initial operation, where a more or less 
prolonged observation is nece.ssar}^ to tlie scientific 
success of the experiment. Certificate C allows 
experiments to be made in illustration of lectures, 
but und(‘r amestliesia. Certificates E and EE 
permit experiments on dogs or cats, and certificate 
F on horses, as.ses, or mules. 

The best proof tliat the administration of the 
Act has been satisfactory is aflbrdcd by the find¬ 
ings of the second Royal Commis.sion on Vivi¬ 
section appointed in 1906, wliich published its 
report in 1912. The report was signed by all the 
Commissioners ; it recommended no change in the 
text of the Act of 1876, but suggested, without 
recommending, a s[)ecial certificate for all exjieri- 
rnents on df)gs ; it recommended certain increased 
restrictions and safeguards, wliich were adopted 
by the Home Ollice. It may be added that an 
unsuccessful attempt to pass a Dogs’ Protection 
Bill was made in 1919 in the House of Commons. 

4. Practical conclusion.—Few questions have 

1 Certificate O, which waa baaed on section ni. subsection b. 

4 of the Act allowinp: experiments ‘ for the purpose of testint; a 
p.Mticular former discovery,’ is no longer Issueu. 


roused more embittered feeling than tliat en¬ 
gendered by the belief that lower animals were 
being callously and uselessly ‘ tortured ’ by 
medical men and others. Men felt that the 
humaneness inculcated by centuries of Christian 
teaching was being wantonly abandoned, and the 
outcry was in proportion to the nearne.ss to man 
of the animals which were used for experiment. 
Tnvautebrate animals were pas.sed over as being 
negligible, and it was with man’s nearest friends, 
the dog, the cat, and the horse, tliat syiujiathy 
was most loudly expiessed. Frequently, liowever, 
an adequate sympathy for the sufl'erings of man 
himself was wanting to supplement that felt for 
the.se lower animals. No siifheient recognition 
was made of the fact that without experiments on 
animals doctors would frequently have no option 
save to experiment on their patients, for want of 
the knowledge which experiments on animals 
could alone secure. And, as it is, much of the 
success attending treatment for diseases connected 
with the blood, with the alimentary canal and the 
digestion of food, and with the central nervous 
system, springs from knowledge gained by exjieri- 
ments on animals. Esjiecially is this the case with 
diseases duo to infection by microbes. As the 
Royal Commission of 1876 ])ointed out, 

‘It waa by observation that Dr. Jenner discovered the 
immunity from ttmall pox of ihoae who had contracted cow-pox. 
But It waa by exi)eriinent8 upon cows that the orijjin of the 
cow'-pox, a diaeaae atiled to be derived from “greaae" in the 
horae, waa aacertained.’ 

Pasteur’s discovery of the activity of micro¬ 
organisms in fermentation was the beginning of 
antiseptic and aseptic treatment of wounds, by 
which thousands of human lives have been .saved 
and indescribable sullering removed, and with 
which the name of Lord Lister will he always 
connected by a grateful world. The treatment of 
tuberculosis and diphtlieria and the protective 
treatment against tetanus and rabies are dependent 
on know ledge gained by experiments on animals. 
In the same way the nature of cholera, bubonic 
)Iague, ty[)hoid fever, epidemic meningitis, Malta 
ever, and otlier curses of mankind is now under¬ 
stood, and the road to tlieir annihilation opened. 
When we w’eigh the .sufl’eririg caused to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings by these plagues 
against that far less pain caused by inoculation 
to a comparatively .small number of mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, w'e realize how irrational 
it is to agitate for the total prohibition of vivi¬ 
section. idle metliod of regulation, not supjires- 
sion, adopted in this country does justice at once 
to the unquestioned claims of the lower animals 
to kindly treatment and to tlie duty of man to his 
fellows—the duty of using his rea.son in the age¬ 
long task of diminishing and finally extinguishing 
that particular form of evil xvliich goes by the 
name of disease. 

Litbrau’RK.— Stephen Paget, Rx-perimfints on Aninuils, 
Lonfion, nk)0; The Vivisectiuyi Controversy: a Selection oj 
Speeches and Articles (piihliahed by The Victoria Street 
Society), do. 1883 ; Kvidence of Lard Jnstice F/rfcher Mculton 
before the Royal Commission on do. IDOS ; I'uhlica- 

tiona (pamphlela and leafleta) of the Research Dcfeoce Society, 
do. 1908 IT. ; Vivisection : the Royal Society for the Preventuni 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Jiuyal Commission, do. 1876; 
R. J. S. Simpson, The Medical History of the War in Smith 
^/rica, do. 1911. W. F. (iKIKIE-COBB 

VOLCANOES. — See Prodigies and Por¬ 
tents. 

VOLITION.— See Will. 

VOLTAIRE.-F rari(;!ois Marie Arouet, who is 
known to us as Voltaire, was horn either at 
Cliatenay or in Paris in November 1694. His 
father, Francois Arouet, had been treasmer to 
the Cliambre des Comptes, and his mother, Marie 
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(yatherine Daumarb, was born, we are told, of f 
noble family of l^oiton. Voltaire afterwards tool 
his name from a small property in bis mother’i 
family, tbon<^li it lias been maintaimid that it was 
ilorived from an anaj^^ram on bis signature Ar»)uet 
L. J. (‘ le jeune’); but the fact that in tlui dedica 
tion to his (Edipr. he signed ‘ Aroiiet de Voltaire 
proves that he did not take the second name in 
order to cast the other into oblivion. V{)ltaire 
w;ia thus born in a state of moderate alHuence 
and he was sent to tlie Jesuit College Louis-le 
Crand, which bor(;llie liigli reputation for learning 
poss(3ssed by scliools of that order. Here he was 
not only distingmisiied intcdlectually but was 
pointed out by his tutor as the future ‘ (a)ryj)ha‘us 
of deism in t'rance.’ On leaving college, he came 
inU) touch with tiie Abb4 de CliA.teauneuf, who 
had bc‘en a friend of his mother, ami wlio wa.s his 
godfather ; he brought him into relation with 
Ninon de rEn(dos. 'that remarkable woman, 
who had had tlie courage to reject iMadanie de 
Maintenon’s oiler of an invitation to the court on 
condition that she sljould become d^vutp., was now 
very old, but she maintained her freshness of spirit, 
an<i she soon discerned the remarkable character 
of tlie boy and left him a legacy for the purchase 
of ))ooks. Already he dejdored in verse ‘ hi." 
ijiusenist of a brother’ and declaimed a poem, 
called the Mduadt', by J, B. Rousseau ' (though 
the author attributed it to Voltaire), which por¬ 
trays Moses as an im[)ostor. I*erhaps it was from 
Ninon that Voltaii'e first learned the lesson wliose 
intiuence pervaded all his life, that the spirit of 
man is free, and that men are entitled to form 
their judgments for themsel\ (‘s. I'he society into 
which young Voltaire was launched was indee<l 
a dissolute one. It rei)r(wente<l a reaction against 
the hj^pocrisy and intolerance of the court of Louis 
XIV., and its wit wjxs frivoloirs and its lit(‘rary 
efforts trifling. The Ahb^ (Jhaiilien, a versilier 
of some merit, exercised much influence on Voltaire 
and typified the outlook of the soc iety in w iiich lie 
moved. 

Naturally M. Aroiiet, the father, w’as shocked 
at tin* conifiany k(*pt by his son, and by tlie fact 
that he began to write a tragedy instimd of learn¬ 
ing law. He finally dispatched iiim to the Marquis 
de ChAteauneiif, brother to the Abb6, and French 
ambassador in Hoi bi nd ; but the young man be¬ 
came entangled in a love affair and tlie ambassador 
sent him borne. Tlie love, if such it was, was 
>oon forgotten, but Voltaire, to the despair of his 
tatlier, was determined to live in the world in 
which he had got a footing, mingling M'ith the 
nobles and more bent on versifying than occupying 
an office-stool, in sjiite of the fact that he bad 
matriculated as a lawyer. A friend of his father 
took pity on him and brought him to a chfiteau 
near Fontainebleau, where be became engros.sed 
in the study of history—a study wliich resulted 
later on in tlie jirodaction of La Henrinde and 
Le SUcle de Louis XIV. Louis xiv. died in 1715, 
and there followed an outburst of satires on the 
memory of the monarch who ba<l enjoyed such 
adoration. One of tbe.se was termed Les fai vu 
and concluded, after describing the evils which in 
his short life the writer had seen, the crowded 
prisons, the unjust taxes, with ‘And I am but 
twenty years old.’ Tbougli Voltaire wa.s actually 
twenty-two, he was falsely accused of being the 
autlior, and in May 1717 be was cast into the 
Bastille, wliere he remained till April 1718, being 
allowed to return to Paris in the following October. 
Tliis was not his fir.st ilotention ; he bad been sent 
out of Paris as early as 1710, owing to verses that 
he had written regarding certain distinguished 
personages. 

^ Not to be confused with Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Confinement in the Bastille, which was peiliaps 
not very severe, had little effect on Voltaire a 
spirits, for here he sketched out the poem of La 
Lique] corrected his tragedy LEdipe, and even 
wrote gay verses on his misfortune. CEdipe was 
performed in 1718 witii great success, and this was 
the first of Ins dramatic works, which were to 
follow one ariotlier in such marvellous succession. 
Before this he had written only fugitive nieces, 
including an ode wliich had vainly coiitestea for a 
prize given by the French Academy. Afterwards 
lie went on with his great work, the Henriade, 
and al.so wrote the tragedy of Arfdniire (1720), 
wliich was much more severely (^riticiz.ed than was 
tile (Edipc. Everywhere the young poet was wel- 
come<l, though ho appears to have again been 
banished for a season from Paris for bis inter- 
eour.se with the enemies of the regent, and more 
espe<‘ially with Richelieu and do Gortz. With 
Madame de Riipelmonde he visited Holland and 
saw .1. B. Rousseau at Brussels. Voltaire read 
Ilia flpitrc d Uranie^ and Rousseau recited his 
works to liiin, but the two men separated as irre¬ 
concilable enemies. Voltaire returned to France 
in 1722 and in 1724 produced Mariamne, which 
was on the same lines as Arthnire under new 
names and plot; then came the famous lleni'iade 
under the name of La Lique. Voltaire as autlior 
of this wonderful trilogy —La Henriade, Edim, 
and Mariauine —may be said to have made liis 
mark in literature. The idea of being the enlogizer 
of King Henry iv. had inflamed bis imagination 
since bis twenty-first year, and he had begun to 
write in the Bastille. His idea was to dedicate 
the work to the king of France (Louis XV.), and 
the dedication was written, but there were ditfi- 
nlties in regard to censorship, and it did not 
appear. The book was issued in 1723 at Rouen 
iffer an abortive effort to get it published by 
nbsiTiption at Tlie Hague. An English edition 
1720) was dedicated to the queen of England, 
•onsort of George II. Tlie poem is often compared 
vitb the AEne.ui, and it has a jilace in French 
iterature which brings it into comparison with 
be cla.ssics of ancient days. The suliject was a 
:reat one, and, while it adlieres to historic facts, 
here is in the work a fine sense of morality, and 
hove all that deep love of humanity and liberty 
kdiich characterizes its author’s best writings, 
/ondorcet says that the Henriade was born in 
he century of reason, and the more progress made 
ly rea.son among men, the greater will be its circle 
I admirers. Unfortunately for the truth of this 
ictum, life and dramatic power are also necessary 
o make a work such as this immortal, and these 
ire lacking in the poem. Perhaps it was not 
lossible for Voltaire to write a great epic : it 
equiied a depth of thought and concentration 
bat w'as not liis. Also the age was possibly too 
ritical and superficial. 

In 1722 Arouet the elder died, implacable to 
Jie last as regards bis gifted son, who was now 
lehnitely known by his famous name of Voltaire, 
rile latter was living a life of social pleasure, 
isitiiig country-houses,—those of Sully, Villars, 
tc,—comjiosing verses iVoccasion, an'anging 
hoatricals, and writing all the while with set 
nd definite purpose. He loved the country, but 
readed the loss of {irecious time spent in country- 
louse pleasures. Change of scene seemed necessary 
:o him ; be was ever pa.ssing from one place to 
nother in a way that was astonishing in those 
ays of comparatively fixed abode. It was a life 
f quick impre.s.sioris, but not entirely one of self- 
iidiilgence, tor Voltaire never forgot that his work 
lainied bis first endeavours, and he never hesitated 
o speak his mind with perfect vigour. One would 
lave imagined that that work would have given 
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him an established place in society fMid caused his 
person to be respected, but, if he liimself might be 
tempted to think so, he got a rough awakening. 

Voltaire was dining, as he often dined, with the Duke of 
Bully. There he niet the Chevalier de Rohan, who took it 
amiss that Voltaire’s sentiments did not agree with his own. 
'Who is that young man,’ he asked, ‘who contradicts me in 
bones so loud?’ ‘My lord,’ Voltaire replied, ‘ it is one who 
bears no great name bub who wins respect for the name he 
bears.’ A few days later the chevalier took revenge upon the 
oung man by causing his lackeys to administer a caning to 
im at the duke’s door. Sully refused to interfere, and, slung 
by rage, Voltaire obtained instruction in the use of the small 
sword and challenge<i de Rohan. The family of the latter 
prevented him from fighting, and Voltaire was thrown once 
more into the Bastille, where he was kept for sixteen days. 

This wa.s in April 1726, and on 2nd May he was 
allowed to leave for England, accompanied by an 
e.scort a.s far aa Calais. 

Voltaire’s journey to England was not only a 
turning-i)oint in his life, bnt a factor in the 
economic and intellectual history of France. One 
can imagine the spirit in whicdi he went there, 
burning with indignation at the manner in which 
he had been treated by tlie laws or customs of his 
tountry. He j)assed into the country of Newton 
and l.ocke, of Shaftesbury and Bolinghroke, of 
Swift and lh)pe —a country which allowed men to 
speak without let or hindrance of what they h.ad 
exjKirienced or believed. Voltaire had become 
known as a writer of verse and tragfuly ; now he 
felt it to he his mission to become the liberator of 
his countrymen from bondage and false beliefs. 
‘Voltaire left France a poet, he returned to it a 
sage.’^ Newton’s careful examination of facts 
strongly appealed to the young man, and his mind 
was specially drawn towards the Newtonian theory 
of attraction a.s well as to Locke's appeal to ex* 
periemte as the basis of all knowledge. Meta- 
[iliysics — even the metaphysics of Descartes— 
took on a new aspect to him. The Lettres philo- 
sophiqties, on Lettren stir les Anglais draw atten¬ 
tion to the many matters in which the country in 
which he was living was in advance of that of his 
birtli. He was but a refugee from the Bastille, 
and his country wa-s still in a condition of feudal¬ 
ism with an aristocracy which was exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. In England, on the 
other liand, he saw intelh^ctual eminence honoured 
and rewarded ; even administrative posts were 
granted to distinguished men of letters, whilst the 
liberty of the press was absolute. We cannot 
wonder that the Lnttres were publicly burned by 
decree of the French Parliament. 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firstfruits of 
Voltaire’s visit to England, expressing as it did 
the asj)irations of an oppressed people. The next 
twenty years of Voltaire’s life, between his leaving 
Englanu and going to Berlin, were a prolific [leriod. 
The dates of his most famous tragedies are as 
follows: Bratus, I7d0, Zaire, 1732, Mart de CVvar, 
1735, Alzire, 1736, MaJwmet, 1741, M^rvpe, 1743, 
S^rniratnut, 1748, Tancr^de, 1760. The Mort de 
Ctsar was a brave venture, for not only did it 
deal with ground well trodden by a greater 
dramatist than Voltaire himself, but it was a play 
without love scenes or women, and in three acts 
only, and thereby a complete innovation. Its 
republicanism, too, was siiHicicnt to cause its 
publication to be at first prohibited in those days 
of tyranny. Its author came into further contact 
with the authorities over an attack lie made on 
the excommunication of a celebrated actres.s, who 
on her death was refused burial rites. But, though 
Voltaire w'as ever ready to take up real causes of 
oppression, he was far too susceptible to any vulgar 
calumny, and his time and talente were used in 
petty quarrels unworthy of a man of intellect an<l 
position. His struggle was by his writings to win 

1 John Morley, Voltaire, p. 58. 


for himself a place in public esteem which would 
secure for him the goodwill of the populace. 
Briphyle was not a success, but Zaire had the 
tender note that appealed to the sentiments of the 
liuman heart. AdHaide du Guesclin, though on 
similar lines, did not take the public fancy. It 
was followed by the Temple du Gout, a criticism 
of past and living writers. Tlie Lrttres jthilo 
sophiques had been burned in 1734. There 
appeared in them certain notes, now w^ell known, 
in criticism of Bascal, which were specially re¬ 
sented, and the causes ment ioned before made it 
thoroughly detested. The Bpitre d Uranie its 
author felt himself constrained to disavow and 
ascribe to Chaulieu, now dead—an action im¬ 
possible to justify. In 1721) Voltaire began that 
poem which has made his name famous or in¬ 
famous, and which was his amusement for many 
yeJirs of his life. La Piuclle d'OrUans is an \u- 
defensihlc ^attack on the memory of a grivit de¬ 
liverer of the \Nriter’H cotintry, and it cannot he 
justified from eillmr a historical or a imjral point 
of view. It was constantly being (pioted to eager 
listeners, and the |•uhll(•atlull of it was a constant 
j)eril hanging over its writer’s head. Voltaire all 
this time was in constant tiouhle with his many 
cntics, one of the chief of whom in 1735 was 
Defontaine, who attacked him in La Voltairo- 
manic. This was a reply to Voltaire’s Le Prt- 
sercatif. 'i'hcre was much i)eisonal abuse on 
l)6fontaine’s part, in which Voltaire's private life 
and relationship to Madame du Cha.telet were 
involved. 

This was a time of persecution and humiliation 
for Voltaire, hut it was also a time of hap})iness 
and prosperity, for the fortune which his enormous 
output, in addition to Ins sjicculations, brought him 
left him a liberty which he never before possessed, 
He wanted riches and independence, and he gol 
them. Then between 1733 and 1749 he formed 
that connexion with Madame du ChUtelet which 
proveil such a strong influence on iiis life. It was 
a strange friendship—one of comradeship rather 
than passion. The ‘divine Emily’ was a student 
of a very serious type, and she made the kind of 
surroundings which Voltaire required for his very 
serious work, in the famous chilteau of Cirey in 
the independent duchy of Lorraine. Here these 
two womlerful people—for Madame du Ch5,telel 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman—stiidie<l 
Newton, quarrelled sometimes, made friends again, 
w'orked literally day and night together, and even 
competed together for a prize otl'ered bj^ th(‘ 
Academy (on so uninspiring a topic as the pio- 
pagation of fire), thougli taking, characteristically 
enough, op{)Osite views on the subject. Voltaije 
wrote on the philosophy of Newton, and Madame 
du Chatelet co-operated with him. Voltaire was 
deeply interested in scientilic questions, hut lie 
had no real a})titude for science; his mind 
not that way inclined, and an enemy went so far 
as to say that he was the man who could ‘best 
write down what other people have thought.’’ 
Voltaire was therefore well advised to devote 
himself to poetry and philo.soj)hy rather than 
become a sccond-iato savant.’^ He followed this 
advice, and at Cirey |)rodnoed Alzire, Zulimc. 
Mahomet, and liis iJisroars en vers sur VHomme. 
whil.st he also wrote the Histuire de Charles XII. 
and prepared the SiC'le de Louis XIV., and collected 
the materials for his Kssai sur I'hist. gCitralc rt sin 
les rmeurs et Vesprit des nations. All the while he 
wuis not stationary at the chUteau, hut moved about 
from place to place—Am.sterdarn, Brussels, Berlin, 
etc. —always glad to return to his settled home 
again. Paris was free to him after 1735. His 

1 Morley, p. 120. 

8 Conclorcet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 160. 
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own sovereign, J>onis xv., would li.ave none of liin 
and Frecierick, now king of I’ru.ssia (1740), too 
advantage of Voltaiiids fear ot how his writing: 
raiglit cause him trouble, and tried to secure hi; 
presence by an olf'cr of j>rote< tion. A constan 
correspondence^ took j>laee between the two, aJ 
well as a soi-(Us'itnt diplomatic visit on Voltaire’* 
part to the king. 

Voltaiie’s histoi ica] wi itings occupied himgreatl} 
at this period of his life. He is not rememberec 
as, pi()p<*ily speaking, a historian, but his liistori 
caJ works are all written in reference to tiie time- 
in w hich Jjc Idmscdt li\'e<l, and Inmce thidr interes 
for us to this day. ddi(‘y are full of intelligenca 
and good sense, with moralizings wlnddi are to 
tlie point and are yet combined with an irony 
wliich is cluiraeteristic of the author. His SUcte 
de Louis XIV. is specially interesting, inasmuch ;ls 
he was able to make use of his own private informa¬ 
tion and of memoirs hitlieito un}»ublished, like 
those of Saint-Simon, lie gives a very full account 
of the govauiiment, commerce, and industry of the 
time. In fact, he had in view' not only to write 
a history of the })eriod w'ith wdiich he dealt, but 
also to ridate the history of the human mind in 
that wonderful epoch of history. He worke<i with 
great diligtmce, passing the w hole tlay at his desk, 
and, despite lre(|uent ill-health, never seemed to 
tire. 

Madame de J’ompadour was Voltaire’s first friend 
at court, and through her he was aske<i to (‘(de- 
brate the marriage of the dauphin in a court piece 
called tlui Prinre.sse de jS'n.LHirre. In view of this 
work, whi(di he regarded very lightly, he was 
made in 1745 historiograjiluw of France—a position 
on(;e jointly held by Ibudne and l>oileau and 
given thcreb\ a certain protection as well as a 
salary of linoo livres. Hut above all he desired to 
obtain admiN^ion to the Academy, and before (his 
was jiossible he wrote to Latour, head of his former 
school, pi'id'essing his devotion not only to religion 
but also to the Jesuits, lie a( hieved his end in 
1746. But he «li<l not long hold a place in royal 
favour, for libels piuired upon him, worse even 
than before, (’rebillon was given the pre-eminence 
as an author by Madame de I’ompadour and 
others, and everything w'as done that could be 
done to huniiliale and (liscourage him. 

In 1749 Madame du (’hat(det, the friend of 
sixteen years, died. Her companionship had 
meant much to Voltaire, and his life with her had 
been on the whole useful and not without dignity. 
Frederick of I’nissia, who had for long corresponded 
witli Voltaire and bad formeily urged his migra¬ 
tion to I’russia, came to the throne in 1740, and 
renewed his blandishments. The result was that 
in July 1750 Voltaire arrived at I’otsdam. He 
was received with the gieatiist respect by his re¬ 
markable host and endowed with a pension ; but 
the stej) was one wbicli be bad every cause to 
regret. By bis action be even gave ollcnce in hi.s 
own country and to Louis XV., his king, little 
appreciated as he had been by him before. He 
thought he would find liberty and peace in liis new 
abode, but lie hjiind on the intellectual side obscur¬ 
antism only. Tlie Academy of Sciences, founded 
by Sojiliie-Chaiiotte under the direction of Leibniz, 
had fallen on evil day.s. The king wa.s mainly 
concerned about drill and orthodox theology, and 
Berlin was far behind Paris in civilization, being 
in many ways but a medireval towm. The as.socia- 
tion of these tw'o, the greatest figures in Kurope, 
will always be a matter of the [uofoiindest interest 
to mankind. But actually the combination was 
disastrous. Frederick was Voltairean, it is true, 
but his interc'sts were centred in the establishment 
of the Prussian asccmlanc*y and t he transformation 
of the face of Kurope. V^oltaire’s task was a no 


less iiu.nieMLo.is eiie, for l.is ai.ii uml object were 
to change the intellectual outlook of the Continent 
and destroy the old spiritual ascendancy. But the 
two men moved in dill'crent planes—nothing could 
l,ave made them agree-and during the tw o and a 
half years .spent by Voltaire as Fredericks guest 
thcie were constant and nndignified quarrels and 
stupid jirac'tical jokes of a spiteful sort. It was 
all unworthy, and we cannot wonclc-r that the visit 
came to an iinlimcly end. Voltaire waa no easy 
guest, always looking out for insults, which weie 
nut li’ard to find. 'I’hcre is a famous and cruel 
saying which La Metric ciuoted as having been 
ajf’plied to Voltaire by the king: ‘ I reijiiirc him a 
year lunger . . . unc^ sucks the orange and casts 
away the skin.’^ Vh)ltaire was grasping, while 
Frederick w'as parsimunious ; he quarrelled witli 
Lessing and gut into nut tuu creditable financial 
transactions. But, desjute all tliis, and the fact 
that lie W’as iisked to criticize and .amend the king’s 
verses, V^oltaire made progre.ss with the Sitlrle cU 
Louis XIV., and the famous Dictionnoirc pfnloso- 
')ki<iuc. 'fliere w'as doubtless a certain fellow-feei¬ 
ng betw'ecn the two men, who were at one in their 
latred of su[>erst ition and prejudice; but there 
was a strong disagreement too, and Maujiertuia 
was the means of hiinging tliis disagreement to a 
:ad. Maupcrtiiis was an ancient rival of Voltaire, 
and a quarrtd arose between the two. The one 
ssued Lett res, the other the Diatribe du Docteur 
Madcia. 'I’lie king was at first amused, but the 
Dtalrih'- was {uoscribed and ordered to be burned. 
Vdiltaire had, howevei', according to his wont, sent 
opics away, whi(‘h were [irinted, and the king 
Aas annoyed by this and jdaced him under arrest. 
After a.sort of reconciliation Voltaire liiially left 
Potsdam in 175J and went to Leipzig, there to stay 
A’ith the Ducliess of Sa.xo-(.Jo( ha, tor whom ho 
ommerured tiie Anoales de VEmpire, a popular 
istory of Hermany, whi(!h he himself did not rate 
ighly. Suh.se(|ucntly he journeyed to Frankfort, 
vhere he and his nie(;e, Madame Denis, were 
.ries((‘d and kept for three weeks under guard, 
'rederick tried to put the blame on another, but 
be matter caii.sed much resentment, and V'ohaire 
old ids friends that the king had ‘a hundred 
iines ki.sscd the very hand which he had just 
aiised to he enchained.’^ 

On leaving Frankfurt Voltaire went to Colmar in 
Vlsace, where he comjilctcd his Annates and spent 
early two years, and where he thought of set t ling, 
■lit France seemc<l impossible, as persecutions 
ireatened ; he hajipcned on one occasion to go 
) Geneva to consult Trunchiii, and its beauty, 
anguage, and liberty captivated him ; conso- 
ueiitly lie settled in a e.ountry-house outside the 
.own, nanusi LesDelices. Even that resting-place 
id not seem perfectly secure, and, in order to 
ave retreats from the persecution of the Catholics 
n the one hand and the extreme Reformed party 
n the other, he bought houses in the dillcrent 
territories and in turn inhabited Tournay, Ferney 
1 h’rance, and Les D6Iices close to Geneva. It 
^as at the last place that he and Mmlame Denis, 
is widow’ed niece, made their home and set up a 
:onsiderable establishment. 

The year 1754 was, so to speak, a dividing time 
n Voltaire’.s life. After a stormy {leriod of combat 
nd fear he jiassed from dependence to independ- 
nce and comjiarative freedom. He was wealthy 
-not from the [iroceeds of his w'orks, but from 
peculations—and was able to set up a theatre and 
eep open house, whilst lie could print as he 
ashed in Geneva. He W'as no longer dependent 
n the great as formerly, but received them into 
is house on eijual terms. It promised to be a 

1 Letter bo Madame Denis, Berlin, 2nd Sept. 1766, 

3 Condorcot, p. liud. 
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peaceful life, but he meant to devote himself to 
political work, to obtaining a change in the con¬ 
stitution of European states such as would bring 
them more into line with that of England. He 
wished above all to procure economy of public 
morniy, to put aii end to persecution and intoler¬ 
ance, and he carried on a vast correspondence with 
these ends in view. Me was ambitious, desired to 
produce and to teach. He might indeed be com¬ 
pared to a great European instructor—one whose 
work was to enlighten nations which were not too 
favourably disposed to receive the instiMiction 
ollered them. He was not an idealist perhaps, 
but he had the good of his fellow-countrymen at 
heart, and there was no better place from which 
to preach his gosj)el of the deliverance of mankind 
from the thraldom of the oppressor than the 
republics of Herne and Geneva. 

His literary work went on apace. The first 
play to aj)pear was L'Orp/iclin ae la Chine^ com¬ 
posed when he was in Alsa(;e and performed 
in 1755. His [)eace was, however, disturbed by 
the piratical publication of La PiiccAle, which 
forced him to finish and issue it himself. By its 
means there was plenty of reason given to the 
enemy to blas})heme, although it may be possible 
to argue that it aims at the destruction of hypo¬ 
crisy and superstition, ft is innKissihle, if so, not 
to wish that a better and less gross manner of 
bringing about that result had h(*en adoi*ted and 
that more r(isp(jct had been shown for a famous 
woman and [latriot. He also wrote at this time 
the i^oem entitled La Loi naturcl/e and the 
Dcfifistrp. de IJ.shonna. The lirst was burned by 
tbe parliament at Baris because of its a(ta<'k on 
intolerance and the fear of where such o[)inlon 
wouhl lead. 'I'he second was in antagonism to the 
orthodox view of the origin of evil, and was (*on- 
demned in conseqmmce. In 1751) he publisluid 
Candide^ undoubte<lly one of the best of all his 
works of the romantic; and philosophic type. It is 
an ironical satire on the optimism of Leibniz, and 
is extremely amusing as well as full of a common- 
sense type of wisdom, so that it can be read in the 
present day with as much pleasure as when it was 
lirst publish(‘d. At the on(l of it there is the famous 
injunction to himself and his readers to ‘cultivate 
one’s owm garden.’ Voltaire also made a free 
translation of Ecclesiastes and part of the Song of 
Solomon. In 1757 the first edition of his collected 
works a]i[)eared. This was publishe<l under his 
own supervision, and to this edition there w'as 
added the ICssai sur Vliist. (j^n^ralc, ct sur Ics inoeurs 
et Vesprit dcs ?}/(tions^ a work undertaken in order 
to iritluence Madame du Ghfltelet in favour of the 
study of history. This work involved an immense 
amount of research and labour that must have betui 
irksome to a man of cpiick wit like Voltaire, wdio 
was neither an earnest student nor a metaphysician, 
lint his historical waiting w-as never dull. He 
grouped his facts and interpreted these in a w’ide 
way, giving them life and significance. His re¬ 
flexions may not be very profound, but they are 
full of (;ommon sense and lust. He obtained the 
best material available and put it to the best use 
in his power. On the whole lie was scrupulous 
and critical in respect of the value of his evidence. 
Satire and wit were always at his command. 

In 1755 Voltaire sold Les Delices and settled at 
Ferney, where he occuiiied the position of a country 
gentleman, and where he was visited by most of 
the celebrated men of the day in Europe. He 
corresponded voluminously and even came into 
touch with his former /riend King Frederick. 
Diderot and d’Alembert launched their great pro¬ 
ject of the Encyclopaedic while Voltaire was still at 
Berlin, and with their object, the free and open 
statement of the facts of science and philosophy. 


he was in the most intense sympathy. Hence 
from Ferney he wrote a number of articles f<jr the 
work. That work had to be printed in secrecy, 
ami, when it once became known, it was speedily 
proscribe<l. d'he writers were known as the /)lido- 
si)phes and cncyclop^distes, and among the»u the 
chief was often named ‘the patriarch of Ferney.’ 
The latter was as usual ready to make reply to 
the ignorant attacks made on the writers who 
numbered among them those most distinguished 
in the literary world ; and a series of lampoons 
was the result. One of these is known by the 
name of L'Ecossaise, a comedy in which a calum¬ 
niating journalist is introduced. 

At the age of sixty-six Voltaire wrote Tancride^ 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour. This work 
was admired by Gibbon ^ and translated by Goethe, 
and it ha.s always been considered one of the 
author’s best dramas. Hut he was not only con¬ 
cerned with literature, for the human side of him 
was ever cons[)icnous. 

His a<iiniratioii for the greut Corneille was profound, and hia 
notes on some of Coriieilh*’H works are classic. Though he 
might criticize where he thought criticism due, none recognized 
more fully the greatness of this iiuiii of whom France was so 
justl>' proud. His grand-niece was, ho heard, in distress, and 
at once Voltaire said that it ‘was the duty of a soldier to 
succour the niece of his general."-^ Consequently he brought 
her to Ferney and provided for her education, atul with won 
derful tact and good feeling he caused her to bclit've that she 
owed her Hupj.Mjrt to the proceeds of her uncle’s writings. 

Another case, much more remarkable, is that of CJalas. Thif 
old Ulan, a I’rotestant, had been broken on the wheel because 
his son was found dead and he was accused of poisoning him, 
although there was not the slightest evidence of the fact,. The 
accusation rested on the statement, quite uuwananted, that 
Galas feared his son’s turtiing Catholic and therefore brought 
about his death ; in conscqueiK'^e the son was regarded as a 
martyr. The father died, hut \ olLaire took enormous trouble 
m have the sentence annulled and to jirevent the other iiKMnhers 
of the family from being convicted as accomplices ; and, in 
the end, after years of work, he was successful. During the 
three years which were Uiken up with this matter V(.>ltaire 
slated that ‘not a smile p.assod over my face hut that I re¬ 
proached myself for it as though I had committed a crime.'8 
No wonder tiiat when he came to I'aris in t riumph before his 
death he was ac(;lairned as the saviour of Galas. 

Sirven’s case was somewhat similar, hut he had time to save 
himself and take refuge with the protector of the oppressed 
and persecuted, and he was conse<iuently secure. 

Hut it mu.st not be as.suined that it was only 
those of another faith than that in which lie had 
been brought up whom Voltaire succ.oureil. He 
was retidy to help any one opjiressed in wluitever 
way, and whatever his professed religion. The 
Jesuits even, his old instructors, whose order was 
destroyed—‘the friends of letters and enemies of 
reason,’ as G'ornlorcet calls them—enlisted his 
.sympathy, and one of them, pi'rsecuted by the 
Jansenists, became his almoner at Ferney. I’ossibly 
he was not without his use when Voltaire's own 
enemies blasphemed. Hut free;-thought was speed¬ 
ing ajiae.e, and persecution did little, if anytliing, 
to stem the tide. Jefin Jaefiues Itonssean was 
writing, and his writings were being circulated 
abroail. Political feeling was strong against a 
privileged and ellete aristocracy. And yet the 
most astonishing events occurred, like the case of 
a young .soldier named La Bane, about .seventeen 
years old, 'who was accused of defacing a crucifix 
[ilaced on the bridge of Abbeville. The lad was 
exi cvitcd with horrible barbarity, and this aroused 
a blaze of indignation in Voltfiire’s bosom, allboiigli 
he had .some cause to fear for himself, seeing that 
the JJictionnaire phll()so/)/n(jnc was in a manner 
involved (it was Luirned with La Harre’s body). 
No wonder that he exclaimed, ‘ I am tired of hear¬ 
ing that twelve men were able to establish Gbristi- 
aiiity ; I should like to prove that one is capable 
of destroying it.’ Wc cannot forget Voltaire’s 
ellbrts on behalf of our own Admiral Hyng, who 
retired before tlie French at Minorca and was 

1 Decline and Fall, ch. hi., note 98. 

2 Letter of 7th Nov. 1700. » Coiidorcet, p. 240. 
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shot in 1757. ‘In this countrv,'says Voltaire of not philosophic, ilis was a nund oi extreme 
Entdand in Candide, ‘ it is well to put an admiral lucidity, which took hold of detailed facts that 

to death now and then to encourage the otliers.’^ he held to be false and on which he poured 

This side of Voltaire’s character—his ri'^hteous derision as well as argument. He tried to coyer 

indignation with injustice and imlefatigahle efibrt.s the teaching of the Climcli on miracles, with 

after restitution when injustice had been inflicted ridicule. With Kousseau Voltaire had little in 

—is the side which attracts ns most. He, perhaps common. Kousseau’s sentimentalism made but 
the greatest j)ersonality in Europe (for Frederick little appeal to tlie older man's reasoning mind, 
was his only rival till the star of Goethe rose), Kousseau had repelled Voltaire’s otters of assiat- 
endowed with a power of sarcasm and of invective ance and shelter, and that was one cause of their 
of the most incisive kind, luid the power to act, estrangement, but their writings w-ere antipatl»etio 
and it is entirely to liis honour that in those to one another, and Kousscaii’s etfusionH seemed 
diflicult times he did act without fear and without to Voltaire false and his conduct hypocritical, 
delay. His humour was the bittm* humour of tlie V’^oltaire’s long life at Ferney—it lasted almost 
man wlio felt that things were too desperately bud twenty yeais—luis made a deep im[)rossion on 
to bo taken entirely seriously, but this sardonic mankind. Here he was growing into an old man 
merriment did not prevent Ids practical action, on whom tlie eyes of Eurojte were constantly set 
His correspondence, which forms in some ways the either in deep dislike and fear or in admiration, 
most interesting part of his voluminous writings, He was in continual controversy, whether with 
is full of expressions of Ids inmost feelings regard- tlie rejuihlic of Geneva or with the clerics. His 
ing tlie events that were oeeurring daily around hospitality to every kind of man, wliether from 
him. 'I'he iron luirned deep into his soul, and lie Rus.^ia, England, or Germany, was constant and 
was given the power to foresee what was w/iolly ungrudging. His niece, Mailame Denis, who was 
realized only later on and then was dealt with by unattractive and not agreeable in temper, kept 
the terrors of revolutionaries. house for him on a lavish scale, and he became 


riiere is another side to Voltaire’s character a sort of iv/i till' WillLCrM 

wideh is more dillicnlt to fathom. When In* built were cold, but the life suited one who uas glad 
Ids new manor house, he also huilta snuill churc to evade the distractions ami intrigue.s of Haris, 
with the irisciiption on it ‘ Deo ere.xit Voltaire and doubtless for a man who was constantly 
Ami Ids corres/iumleiKM; shows him to he apparently subject to illness it tended to the prolongation of 
anxious t(i prove ldms(‘]f to he all things to all men life. He wrote perjietiially, corresponding witli 
He was likewise always ready to shelter himself every civilized eoiii t and with ilistinguished persons 
through anonymity, and even to ascribe his work of every country. Not only did the great men of 
to aiiotiier, though the other was dead and iiiuihh the eartli write to the patriaich but also every 
to defend himself. No doulit the tinui.s were had one, young or old, who wished for advice on 
and men s lives had to be ])re.served ; but, whatever literary or speeiilative questions. Many thousands 


... VW V , UUU, » lltlicvci 

the customs of the tlay, this action was far from 
heroic. llien tliere is the famous comimirdon 
made on 1st April 1769, followed by a juiblic 
protestation of resj)oct for tlie Church. His impish 
delight in forcing tlie priest to administer tli 
communion to him, though forlihhlen by his 
bishop, and his ‘ forgiveness ’ of the hisho{), i.s riot 
an editying spectacle, any more than the fact that 
V o/tarre had Inniself niadp tenijumil father of the 
order of ( aomhiris for the dUi ht of Gex~an act 


literary or speculative questions. Many thousands 
of V'oftaires letters are now in existence, and 
they are full of wit, if not always pleasant 
reading. 

I’aris, miicli as he hated its atmospheie and 
resented its treatment of him in the pasl, had the 
ame attraction for Voltaire as it has tor all its 
chihli'en, and in 1778 he set out for the metrrqjolis. 
His de])arture was bemoaned by ids tenants and 
the peasantry of the Hays de Gex, a dnstrict wbicb 

hV' ll/S WIS/i ma f Iw. I...,/ . . i c 


oi I apuvnins tor the di.str et of t;ov—nn o.a i . i • • . oi.-MiiLo vmjicii 

lione to juinoy the bislidi, of \nnr>cv I's Hise niaiiaoeriient/le bad caiiscci to prosper 

'•;vn hs .sy,„pa,l,i.ers were sea.Skd S o"" Ids 

aetJoas, and in repaid to tbeni and manv^otliers ", mid be 

no real jiisliliealion seems possible. Voltaire wa.s makeneio.ssary to 


". ‘'"SIM (iiio many ocners 

no real jiisliK-alion seems po.ssible. Voltaire wa.s 
a deist, blit that be regarded ortlmdox Cbristianity 
and H r'''."--'' "‘‘y untidnkal.le, 

1 ml "'.'‘‘"'“y optimistic point of view, 

betber it nas tbat of tbe pbilosopber or that of 
tbe ordinary lieliever. lie was always readv t.. 


--Iiio-ii IS necessary to 

make a countryside prosperous. At the same time 
he took an acute interest in politics abroad, more 
es[)ecially m the war between Jvussia and Turkey 
and the partitioning of Holand. By this time 
Louia XV. bad died (1774), and Tmpot wa,s ii! 
power goeatly to Voltaire’s satisfaction. He hoped 

evervthinLr from tb*. m.: .^i«*|opui 


cue onhnary believer. He was always ready to evHrvimny/f ^ n ^ He hoped 

entioize arul show the errois incipient in any wlio^work^ed^'llai-?t ^ 

Iiositive creed or system of pbiloso|diy, but be econotidcs tb- i V if ■ in 

“n-^tructive sy-stilm^eitber of L ff „ 7^f ^ nnd 


never reaclie.l a constructive sy.st( m either of hi'rN in "Vf ^ 

spiritual belief or of social theory, r.ideed he lint be Im 1 Inm near to ile.spair 

■Ini not appear to have constructive pfwer any / ir niw cm'“T'r^ ‘™b'«‘'y 

more than great originality, but bis Interest n rev str fl? . f ’ nnd above all to 

theological matters is a])pareiit from Ids constant thirty •'e had been absent for 

reference.s to tliom. Hi.s religion, tbougb it pa), t an^I.is v:. r" “nttering 

took of negation, was not of the wholly ne<oitive aronntt Admiring crowds pres.sed 

ebaracter of I bat of some of bis contemporaries oreat old t "’ jenlou.sy wa-s silent before tlie 
nor did It |)ai take of tbe nature of tbe beliefs of ftlek rm r ' Ilf *nality bad ,ho im|nessed 

Ho,,.s.seau. Voltaire ilenied what he Llieved to Si d7.'''“;'r tbeinsclves a, 

be fiifsc, and that inelmied practically all that be m the It it ^vin "f k'^eted 

lad leceived as religiou.s tradition fioin the vmt aoainst „i .,ro * • ‘'i'® ‘■nnse of bumanity 

bit It left a sort of ponsibilitv for the fi/t.n're fmL.i. ...I! “ .n.S'nat and 


r ^ ^ ,.. iroiii nis constant 

I'llit par. 


,titrt cu/Jbemrioranes. 
nor did It jiai take of tlie nature of the beliefs of 
Koii.s.seau. Voltaire denied wliat he believed to 
be false, and that muJmled practivally all that he 
had ^-e^-eived as religious tradition from the past 
/hit It left a sort of possibility for the future 

ha I and ei.ip y and unfruitful as it might seem 
nrt v!* o ^ "'f convinced that a watch 


proves a watchmaker and that the universe iwoves ?nr in the theatre, and it 

aOod.’> And Voltairo’.s attacks on religioEfek m; sf offl u g 


i-^as a great and 

famoms writer. M hey will kill me with joy,’ he 
said, and indeed this proved but too true. 
was performed amidsSt tears of enthusiasm ; the 
author s bust was crowned in the theatre, and it 


VoUairc’s attacks on rellgroi'w.: mllU 

» to „. M. K.h,.. Cri^d"'S'AcaimrrLri t 


1 Vp,-H aiiu z^7creue 1 ciiev 

cried. Ihe Academy, after all its coldness to him 
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in early days, lavished honours upon him. Franklin 
was in Paris, and Voltaire insisted on speaking to 
him in his own tongue and blessing his grandson 
in the simple words ‘(lod and liberty.’ And the 
great man was not idle. He was revising his 
JK.ssai s^ur les mceurs, and he had a scheme for a 
new dictionary to be issued by the Academy, and 
he even himself undertook the first letter in it. 
But all this was too much for a man of 84. Bleep 
went from him, he took more o})ium than was 
p)od for him, and finally died on 30th May 1778. 
The Ahhe (iaultier confessed him some time before 
his death, and it was declared by him that he died 
in the Catholic religion in which he was born. 
‘ I am about to np])ear before God, the Creator 
of the universe,’ he wrote. ‘ If you have anything 
to say to me, it will be my duty and privilege to 
receive you.’* When he was in the act of death, 
the cure of Saint-Sulpice tried to get him to give 
a more detailed statement of his beliefs, and, as 
he was frustrated in this, made difticuU/u'S about 
his burial. finally, however, Voltairr, was huric<i 
at the Monastery of Sc(dli^res in Champagne, 
where his nephew was altbe, in time to avoid the 
interdict of the bishop. There was also objection 
made to the usual service for one of the members 
of the Acatlemy ; the king of I’russia, however, 
held a service at Berlin in his memory and himseif 
wrote his Hoqt, In 1701 the body was removed 
to tlie Panth(i<;n, but later it was disturbed <tnd 
taken awavg like so ni:iny others. 

Voltair(; s personal appearance is perha])s bett<ir 
known than that of any lite.rary man of his tiiue. 
He was extremely thin, almost like a skeleton in 
old age, with bright piercing eyes and a ‘ mocking 
smile,’ and he wore a wig. He had a great attrac¬ 
tion for women and a certain devotion to theng 
but this was for the most part of a platonic kind, 
and in any case he did not, like so many of his 
contem[>oraries, allow himself to be carried off’his 
feet by it. His life was never indr-cent, judged 
by the standar<ls of his time, whatever his expres¬ 
sions may seem to us to be. His powers of work 
were prodigious, and, though not {)hysically strong, 
he often worked for eighteen or twenty nours on 
end. He was interested in medicine and has the 
credit of recommending inoculation for smallpox 
when it was hardly thought of. His conclusion as 
to luialth mattens i.s given in a letter to M. Bagieu, 
a well-known surgeon ; ‘ I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that every man must be his own doctor 
. . . above all he must know how to sud'er, grow 
old, and die.’^ Sometimes he is .seen bargaining 
and quarrelling about sums of no importance, and 
then inordinately muniheent on another occasion. 
From such contradictorine.ss of nature lie may be 
painted black or white, a.s the sympathies or pre¬ 
judices of the observer dictate. To many of his 
own and later generations he was the most sinister 
figure of his age, and his writings (excei>ting some 
of his historical works) the most harmful in the 
18th century. Others regard him as the deliverer 
of the oppressed and tlie champion of liberty. He 
wrote with the utmost ease and lucidity. He was 
a prince among journalists, and his output was 
'.mormons, as the 80 volumes of his writings testify. 
What he wrote was written a-s from himself and 
not as the views of those who had written before, 
though he had a wonderful power of absorbing the 
work of others. Goethe, after enumerating all the 
gifts which great writers should have, denie.s him 
only two—depth and linish (‘Tiefe und Vollen- 
dung’).® He was no philosopher, but a child of 
the ‘Illumination’; t.e., he belonged to the school 

I Corr., 2l8t Feb. 1778, letter to the Abb^ Gaultier. 

*10th Apriin.VJ. , , 

8 Note on Voltaire in Goethe’s translation of Le Neveu de 
Rarmau by Diderot. 


of those who saw facts so clearly that there seemed 
no po.ssibility of error in them. It wjis the time 
of cataloguing and arranging, tlie heytlay of en- 
cyclopredic knowledge. Yet all Voltaire’s work 
was impressed with his own individuality. He 
seemed to have the power of seeing the truth that 
others were groj)ing after, and, when he came 
upon a false belief, he ran atilt against it without 
hesitation. He could not be called a sceptic, for 
he had his own beliefs clearly defined and certain ; 
his was no doubting spirit. ‘ My reason tells me 
that God exists ; but it al.so tells me that I cannot 
know wliat He is.’ * T) ' le were occasions on which 
he lied, Imt the lies were lies begotten of the 
circumstances of life wi.u'ii he was i (*ady to justify. 
His vanity was apparc ib all, but lliat again was 
tlie conscious vamiy the man who felt himself 
to be above his fello 's, lie was money-loving, 
but he loved money be uuse it redeemed him from 
a position of .snbsei v ie; ice and gave him the power 
he re(iuired. He had notlier side wliicli proved 
him reaoy to bo gene dus and hospitable in the 
extreme, so t bat he cannot be truly called avaricious 
or mi^vU-K. He was by nature a politician, and, 
a.s en to the pe'itics of his country was 

deni<Mi to him, he showed wliat could be done on 
.i Muah' scale in his own domains and passionately 
supp.oD-d reforms, liscal and political, in his 
caauGy. He did not live to see that his teaching 
bore fruit in a manner none could foretell, tliough 
many must have anticipated it when they saw how 
vain the ellurts after orilerly reform had proved. 
Such men as Voltaire were never used, and never 
had a chance of being used, for the amelioration 
of the conditions of their country. Such as he, 
who iiad an intense love of humanity, and on 
wiiom the misery of the common p«iople under 
their unjust taxation rested like a constant cloud, 
were set aside. His reception in Faris as a human 
benefactor might have enlightened the rulers of 
tlie time. 

Voltaire loved the stage from his boyhood on¬ 
wards, and among his works there are 50 or 60 
Th^dtre pieces of various merit. The interest in 
his tragedies is often said to be too purely intel¬ 
lectual ; i.e., love plays little part in them. Thi.s 
is characteristic of the writer on wliom in manhood 
all'ection never seemed to take any passionate hold. 
His poetry i.s fluent, and the usual criticism is that 
its fluency is excessive. Hence the Henriade^ 
great as is its theme (and the theme is one that 
specially appeale<.l to Voltaire), is not the really 
great poem that he intended it to be. He wrote 
many comedies, but no one could say that real 
humour, such ;is we find in Sterne, \vas present 
in Voltaire’s writings. Of wit he had an ever- 
ready store, and his subjects knew too well of his 
powers in caricature. But Voltaire had not the 
terrible bitterness of Swift. His romances and 
tales appeal to the largest section of readers, if 
we except his historical works. 'I’liey are delight¬ 
ful to read to this day. Candida gives us an 
admirable specimen of his style. Zadig and others 
attack the orthodox view of Biblical events, 
though not the larger idea of Providence. The 
most numerous of his writings, however, if we 
except his Correspondancey are liis historical works, 
of wliicli the best known are Charles A'//., Louis 
XlV.y Louis XV.y and the Histoire de VEmpire de 
liussie sous Pierre le Grand. The lirst is cele¬ 
brated for the attractive way in which it is written, 
the ease of its style, and clearness of its narrative. 
With his Essai sur les rnoeurs he breaks with the 
old forms, so unsatisfying, as he explains, to an 
intelligent reader like Madame du Chatelet, and 
he gives us a sense of proportion which was absent 
from the writings of those who had made sacred 
1 Corr.y October 1787, letter to Mile. Quinault 
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history tlieir pivot. Of coiirsf; li<‘ runs to the 
opposite extreme, as aluays, au<l makes )iis work 
too niueh a poleini<.* a^oiiust the olh prejii(iiced 
i>eliefs. As in tlui histne de VhonnHe homme, 

Church ami Bible history is either jiarodied or 
misrepresented in the way that was so common 
long after Vhdtaires <lay. The history of the 
Cliureh was to him for the. most part a history of 
imj)osture and fraud. Voltaire was not a great 
scholar in the historical sense, desjiite his vast 
stores of knowhslge. Mis merit was to have a 
large and eom[)ieIimisive view of the suhjia-t with 
which he <l('alt. This largeness of vision is indeeii 
the (|uality which most impresses itscdf upon ns 
when we think of this great man. Tlie mark he 
ltdt on I’hirojiean thought will never he efla<‘ed. 

fiiTKRATi'RK.—Voltairc, (Vjuvret complUes^ 70 vols., Paris, 
17S,VS0 (i)j('Inhes C'trrt'.Hpotidon(;e), ncw'e(l.,5e vnis., do. ISTT-So; 
Marquis de Coudorcet, Vir de Vulfaire^ do. 17M) (also j^^iveu 
in ifit- l.S77-s.^ cd. of tin* ^I'luvrrn cotnpli-h's) \ R. d’Arjfental, 
Hist. coixpL’tr de la vie de Vidtaire, Neindi.-itel, 1S7S; G. 
Beag'esco, \’<dlaire: Bihlinijraphie de ses (rurres, 4 vols., 
Pans, F. Bruiieti^re, /Etudes critupma sur ihist. de 

In Idti'rtttlire /r<tn<;aise, do. 1S8(FU»(J7, ser. i., iii., and iv. ; 
E. (la Bois-Reyraond, Voltaire in seiner Heziehxinp zur 
SatnrwisM-nschaft, lU-rlin, 1S6S ; J. Parton, Life of Voltaire, 

2 vols., loiidoii, 18sl ; L. Perey [i.r. Liu'o Hvrpiti) and 
G. Maugras, La intime de Voltaire aax DHices et d 
Ferncy (I7o/4-7s), Paris, 1885; S. G. Tallentyre, The Frumds 
of Voltaire, Loudtai, 1900, FAfe of Voltaire, 2 vol.s., do. 1908, 
Voltaire in his Letters, do. 1919; A. Vinet. Uist. de la 
littf^ratxire franrnise an iSf si^cle, 2 vols., I’uro, 1858, Eng. 
tr., Edinburgli, IS.'il ; Marquise du Defifand, Co r re Sfsmd a nee 
inedde . . . snirie des U'ttres de M. de Voltaire, 2 vols., Paris, 
l8(/9 ; F. Espinasse, lAfe of Voltaire, l.,on(ion, 1892; E. 
Faguet, Dix-hudi^ine siede : Etudes litteraires't^, I’aris, IS92, 
La I'oldiqne compard de Montesquieti, fionsseaxi, et Voltaire, 
do. 1992 ; Mine, de Grafigny, Vie {/riode de. I'oUaire ct de Mme. 
du Chdtelet d drey, do. 1829; E. B. Hamley, Voltaire, Ivlin- 
burgh, 1877; V. Hu^o, Centenaire de Voltaire, lS7d: di'^cours 
pour Voltaire'^, P.aris, 1878 ; Arseiie Houssaye, Le Roi Voltaire, 
do. 1858; John (Viscount) Morloy. Voltaire, ikcv ed.. London, 
1888; Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de landi, Paris, 18.'>l-(i2, ii., 
vii., xiii., XV.; T. Carlyle, ‘Voltaire’ in Foreijn Rnieiv, iii. 
[1829] 419 IT., reprinted in liis ('ritical and Miscrlhtneous 
Essays-, G. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, et la socL^ti^ jranptise 
au xriiir si>cle, 8 vols., Paris, l8(i7-77 ; G. Lanson, Voltaire, 
do. 19fK! ('Collection dos grand.s Ei.'ri\ains franeais’), 'Voltaire 
et les Lettres i)!uIosophi(|ues,’in Ri'iair de Paris ot 1st August 
1998 ; J. Churton Collins, Voltaire, .Vontesqiiiev, and Roas.senn 
in Enqiand, London, 1998 ; H. See, ‘ la'.s fdoes politi(jue.s de 
Voltaire,’ Renie Ilidortque, xcviii. [1998] 254-293, I'oUaire 
philosophe, Paris, 1998; E. Champion, Voltaire: Etudes 
eritiques^, do. 1897 ; E. du Bois-Heymond, ‘ Voltaire ph,\ si( 9 en,’ 
Revue lies Cours scientifujues de la France et de Vdtranqer, 
25th July 18(38, pp. 537-544 ; G. Pellissier, Voltaire philosophe, 
Paris, 1'998; Le.slie Stephen, Hist, of EaqUsh Lhoxujht in the 
ISth Century‘s, 2 vols., Lond<jri, 1092; Ernest Lavis.se, Hist, 
de France, jusqu’d La R^.oolution, Paris, 1991 11, vol. viii. 
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VOLUNTARISM.— See Will. 

VOLUNTARYISM.-I. Introductory.—The 
hintoriejil illustiJitions of tlii.s article have been 
taken largely from Seotli.sh Church hi.story, for 
Seotlaml, in a .special degree, has been the battle 
ground of spiritmil independence, and it i.s there 
that the theory of voluntaryism has been most 
fully develo})cd and most clearly delined, but it is 
there also that it has never y<5t Leen realized. 

I'dve diU'eront theories of t he relation of Church 
and State may he distinguished and enumerated. 

(1) The Knistinn .—This is the view that the 
authority of tin* State is sufireme in every dejiart- 
ment of the citizen’s life, wlietlier civil or spiritual. 
Tor the question of whether this view dates from 
and owes its origin to Krastusand whether Krastus 
himself was an Erastian see art. Erastiani.sm. 
'I'he most notorious instance in British history of 
pure Erastianisin, in the opinion of many, is the 
decisions of the Court of Session in Scodand and 
of the House of Lords in England tliat led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. 

In tlie second Auchterarder case Lord President 
Hope said : ‘ Wltat makes tlie Church of Scotland 
but Hie Law ? Tliey are the Church of Scotland 


only so far as the Law has estahlislu'd this (Jhurcli. 
In tlie Stewartori case the same judge said : ‘ The 
spiritual authority of au e.stahlishment cannot 
exist in law, except in so far as the liCgislature has 
allowed or sanctioned that autliority’—an o[»inion 
which was corrohorated by Lord Wood : ‘ The 

Churcli, as an estahlishment, is the creation of 
statute.’ ‘ 

‘The decisions as to all of them (in the Auchterarder, 
Letlieiidy, Strathbogie, Culsalmond, and Stewarton cases) 
were uiiilo’rmly founded on the one general law, laid down aith 
eumulaLive delilteration and enqthusis, lt\at the Kirk derives 
“all Its powers” and “ its whole authority ’’ from I'arliament 
and tlie laws of the realm . . . and that- Die jurisdiction of the 
church (Jourts is derived from and defined hy tlie State.’ 

It is only just, however, to note that the sub¬ 
ordinate standard of the Cliureh, the WcHtininutcT 
Cunfr.s-sion of Faith, spetiks with two voices on the 
relation of the Church and State. In one luus.sage 
it enunciates the [irineiple that ‘God alone is lord 
of the conseienee, and hath left it free ’ ;Mn another 
the principle of spiritual independence is not less 
clearly enunciated : ‘the Lord Jesus, as king and 
head of his Cliurcli, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of cliurcdi oHieeis, distinct 
from the civil magistrate’ hut in other passages 
this document is a.s frankly 1‘bastian as, if nob more 
so than, the decisions of these judges and tlie 
re.asons hy which they are supported. 

‘The civil magistrate . . . hath authority, and it is fos duty, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God ht? kept jiure and entire, that all hla.s- 
phcinu'S and heresies he suppressed, all corruptions and abuHo.s 
in woisliij) and disc^ipline jirevented or reformed, and all the 
ordinances of (iod duly settled, administered and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof he hath poiver (o call synods, 
to he jireseiit at them, and to }>rovide Diat whatsoever is trans¬ 
acted in them lie ucc- rding to tiie mind of (iod.’*' 

(*2) -According to this theory, 

the Church’s authority is liiial not only in thuigs 
spiritual hut in tiling's civil as well. 'I'his (lufory 
takifs its name from 11 ildtd»rn,rid, the ffiiiiily name 
of PojK.* Gregoiy Vll.,and timls its mo.st memorable 
illu.stration in the excommunication of lleniy iv. 
ami his pilgrimage^ to Canos,sa. For three (ifiys he 
stood in the courtyard of the (oistie, in midwinte.r, 
clothed only in the hair shirt of a pc riitenL, till h(i 
was absolved and restoi'ed hy the pope. Exeom- 
iiuiiieation, by the civil law of the emjiire, in- 
olved deposition ; no 0X(!Oinmiinicate<l person 
could sit on the throne. Indirectly, therefore, if 
not directly, the entlironing and the dethroning of 
monarehs was part of the authority to which the 
Vatican laid claim. 

The claim of the Free 0hnr(')\ of Scollaiid in 1843 ha.s been 
desenhed as V’ali<‘aniHm or llildc'hraiidiam, hut the assertion is 
groiiudh^ss. Tlie core of the claim of the Free (.Ihureli of 
.Scotland and of those socf-ssioiis hy which it was pn eeded was 
the right to regulate Dieir spiritual concerns, (’oiifession, 
worship, di.scipline, witliouL interference from the State—a 
claim that differs in two e.sst-nLiuls from that of Rome. 

(a) The linality of the authority of the Stale in tfunporal 
matters, includii g (llmrch property, was not (juestioned. The 
decisions of the i.egislature and Law Courts niiglil he unjust 
and oppressive, involving hardship even to pcrsecuLion, hul the 
right of the .Stale to pass tliese laws and to enforce tliem was 
not disputed or resisted. 

(b) The Free (diurch, unlike the (.’hurch of Rome, claimed no 
authority over tlie conscience of the individual. 

(3) C(/-or(/ui<(tv jHrisdo tion .— Its! ahliHhment in 
England and Scut land lia.s been de-siu ibed l>y many 
under this eoncejitiun. J'he Church, it is argueii, 
existed before the State and still exists inde¬ 
pendent ly of it. She framed her own creed and 
constitution and adojited tliem ; she organized her 
own courts and delined their .sphere and juris¬ 
diction. Tlie State, recognizing that tlie.se thingn 
were in accordaru^e with Hie teaching of revealed 
religion, or accejiting them asHiieh on the authority 
of the Cliureh, inscribed the Creed in its statutes, 

1 Reports of the Court of Session, Dunlop, iii. p. 197. 

2 S/>erial Report on the Stewarton Case (Bell and others) 
pp. 53, 72. 

S A. Taylor Innes, Church and State, p. ‘2'27. 

* (th. XX. 6 Ch. XXX. « Ch. xxiii. 
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ratified the Church’s claim to jurisdiction in her 
own sphere, and voted su[)port from tlie nation’s 
exchequer. If moreover, it is arj^iied, Church ami 
State would restrict themselves reH))ectively to 
their own sphere, they need never come into con¬ 
flict. 

Co-ordinate jurisdiction is the ideal outlined and 
advocated bv Thomas Chalmers in his Lfu tures on 
the Use ana Abuse of Literary and Krelesiastieal 
Establishments (1827) and later in his Lectures 
on the Establishment and Extension of National 
Churches (1838), but Chalmers had to confess that 
his ideal had not been realized. The cause of 
establishment had been vindicaUid in argument, 
in his opinion, but his grief was tliat the cause had 
sult’ered defeat at the hands of those who believed 
in it, but stultified their convictions by submitting 
to the jurisdiction of tlie State in the sphere of tlie 
Church. 

(4) Nominal establishment with real and effective 
endowment. —'I’his theory is that the function of 
the State is only to furnish monetary support, and 
it is not for the State to intervene or to judge 
whether tlie creed and constitution on winch tlie 
Church had been established had been departed 
from or not, an ideal wdiich seem'-! to 1x3 the 
objective of the articles declarative of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Church of Scotland and the proposals 
for union with the United 1^'ree Church, but, as 
these articles and the (piestion th(3y invudve are 
still sub jndice, they will not be further referi ed to 
in this article. 

(5) Voluntaryism. ~T\\g voluntary takes high 
ground and argues from first tuimdphis. The 
(’hurch is the Hi ide of (,'hrlst, and the phrase is 
more than a ligure. d'here is so much of reality 
in it that, if the Church enter into a wedded 
relation with any earthly institution, the loyalty 
and obedience which she owes to her King ami 
Head are thereby imperilled. 

The Church’s sphere is faith and conduct; but 
these are (piestions of conscience, and (Conscience 
must not be forced. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the lirst prineijiles of religion. The only weapons 
of the Church are moral and s[)iritiial. The 
weapon of the State is force. The entry of the 
State into the sphere of conscience is thereby de 
facto debarred. 

Liberty of conscience implies universal religious 
toleration. Religious toleration connotes religious 
equality, l^iach of these principles, argues the 
voluntary, is traversed by Church establishment. 
Not only is loyalty to Christ imperilled by alliance 
with the State, but history has proved that such 
alliances jire impossible without situations arising 
often in which the Church must choose between 
the will and command of the State and tlie will 
and command of Christ. 

Conscience is forced by establishment, for State 
supiiort directly or indirectly comes from all classes 
and creeds, and jieople are comoelled to siipjiort 
wdiat they may or may not get benefit from, and 
in many cases for (he propagation of doctrines 
which they do not believe. 

Toleraii'on is traversed, for the princii>le of in¬ 
tolerance is the same whether it be expre.s.sed in 
the form of active jieisecution or in that of passive 
disability. Equality and justice are traversed 
wdierever one Church or one cr^s^d is fav'oured, 
privileged, provided for more than others. 

Voluntaryism is thus rea(died by the path of 
deduction. The voluntary takes his stand on great 
a priori principles of justice, liberty, equality, 
and, in particular, spiritual independence, of which 
he holds that voluntaryism is the logical and in¬ 
disputable corollary, it is reached equally by the 
path of induction. It is supported by ma.sses of 
evidence accumulated from the history of the 


Church in every age. The Church was never so 
vital, so convincing, so fruitful as in the lirst three 
centuri(!s before her alliance with the State, 'the 
s|»iritual activities of the Church in niodcun times 
in every held of .service (Home Mission, Foreign 
Missiun, Churcdi Fixtension, liberality)—not to 
speak of the inw'ard graces of the spirit—have 
been confessedly greater and more fruitful in 
voluntary churches than in those allied with the 
State. 

Not le.ss conviiudng are t he testimonies of those 
who, previously to the disestablishment of the 
Church of which they were members, not only 
Indieved in the |)rin( i|)le but believed also that the 
existence of religion in their country was bound 
up w ith the alliance of (diurch and State, but after 
their exjierience of disestablishment moved rapidly 
to the opposite pole of opinion. Lyman Beecher 
wrote : 

‘ It w.is aH dark a day as <*ver I saw. Th(* injury done to the 
cause o( Chnsl, as we Llien aiipp< sed, was irrcparalile. For 
several days I sidlere<l what no tony^ueoan tell. And yet it waa 
the (lest tlinij^ tliat e^ er liappened to the State of (Jonnecticut. 
It (Mit the (Jliun-lira fia'in SLate-HU])p(jrt: it threw them wholly 
on their own re.soiireeH, and on Ood.' ^ 

ColoTiel Sanderson, formerly M.B. for North 
Aitiiagdi, wi)os(‘ every S 3 tnpathy was strongly 
hi,as<*d against disestahlishment, politically as w’ell 
as religioiisl^g «ie(d;iied th;it he voted against the 
«ii.se>t,aldislimcnt of the Irish Church, but be would 
umlo that vote if be could ; ‘ He believed the Irish 
Ciiurch at the presmit moment wjis stronger and 
more sjiiritual tlian it ev(*r was before.’^ 

2. Voluntaryism and Scripture.—The argument 
against State support is oltim rested upon Scrip¬ 
ture, but the argument is not tinal, I'he passages 
mosli frecpiently (pioted and relied upon are : 

1 (-0 9^-*: ‘ Even so hath Ihe Lord ordained that they which 
pr«**<'h the gospel should live of the gospel’; .In * My 

kinynlom is not of this world : if tny knifidoiii were of i liis world, 
thcMi would my servunU tiy:ht, that I should not lie delivered to 
the .few's’; 2 Co KM : ‘ For the weapons of our warfare are not 
earual, but (spiritual or] inuclity through God to tiie pullintf 
down of stionj; hiilds ’; Gal (5^: ‘Let him that is tauKdit in the 
word coinmunicale unto him that teacheth in all good thinjfs.’ 

Now it must be jiremised that the weight of the 
.Scripture argument depends upon the inteiqireta- 
tion and apj»licati()n of tlie passage. So convinced 
a voluntary as the late Principal Cairns acknow- 
K'dgcd tliis frankly in a lecture delivered in the 
Synod Hall in 1882.^ 

‘The volunkarv principle is, in one sense, held by all Christ- 
inns. They all admit the duly and privilcK^e of yivinj^^ for 
religious purposes, according to ‘2 Cor. ix. 7, “Every man 
acc'ording as he purpoadh in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grmlgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
All Christians agree likewise that this principle in some way or 
otlier embraces the support of Ciirisiian mmistera and ordin¬ 
ances and pul, tiieir own constrinniori on such passages os 
1 Cor. ix. 11. L3. 14. . . . PAen so hath the Ixvrd ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. The 
peculiarity of the Voluntary Trincipte {so called) lies in ijiimig 
Huch texts an exchaire. interpretation so an not to take anything 
beyond the free-tcill offerings of the Church.’^ 

Confes.scdly, then, the weight of the Scripture 
argument rcHts mion the interpretation of these 
{i.msages. Scripture authority would be linal only 
if one inteiquctation were possible. Jbit that is 
not maintained. 

1 Co 9t-*, the great proof text of vohuitarv ism, may b€ 
correctly rendered : ‘even so did the Lord give inst i iic! ions or 
directuMis that they who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.’ The instructu)ii8 referred to, doubtless, were those 
given on the ocf^asion of the mission of the twelve and the 
seventy, but most of tlicse were local and temporary in their 
nature: some of them assumed the power of mirado; others 
inculcated a voluntary poverty and de])eridcnce on I'rovidence 
(‘ no jiurse, no scrip ’) compatible only with a temp'orary and 
unique ITovidential dispensation, but abrogated aftei wards by 
our Lord when He said : ' But now', he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, 

1 Dise.stahlishin^nt in Connecticut, quoted in J. \\arr, Scottish 
Church Question, p. IIUI. , ^ 

'■i Clasgotv Herald, ‘21st .lune KK)2, quoted in Barr, p. 14(J. 

» Synod Hall Lectures, Edinburgh, 1882. 

4 The italics are the present writer’s. 
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let him sell his garment, and buy one ’ (i^k 223<»X Many of the 
apostle’s instructions in his epist les were local and temporary, 
and the fact that he still cotisidered this instruction valid for 
the Church in Corinth does not prove its validity for all time. 
To say that such an instruction debars the Church in every age 
from taking any help exc ept from its own members is surely an 
irrelevance. 

Jn 1838 and 2 Co 10^ enunciate the same principle that the 
Church os such will not resort to the weapons of force, but the 
inference that she will never in any circumstances accept help 
from a civil power as such is not a self-evident corollary from 
it, (Jal 68 is an exhortation to liberality otj the part of the 
indi\ idnal Christ ian. To say that the Church as such is thereby 
forbidden to accept a contribution from the State is a non 
srquitur. 

Isolated passages from the OT or the NT for or 
against disestalilislinient and disendovvment are so 
dillerently interpreted and api)lie(l l>y dill'ereiit 
writers, and tiiese interpretations are so (toloiired 
and biased by the writer’s position, that delinite 
conclusions c.annot be rested upon them. 

3. Voluntaryism in history.—The first quarter of 
the 4th cent, vv'as signalized by three remarkable 
edicts; (1) an otliet of Galenas signed also by 
Jdeinius and Constantine, a vema by 

whieli tlie last great persecution was brought to 
an end ; (2) the edict of Milan (A.I). a declara¬ 

tion of universal religious tolm ation ; (3) proclama¬ 
tion by (^onstantine ‘to the l^eoj)les of the East’ 
(A.D. 8‘23), in which toleration is biised on tiie 
principb; of justice. 

d'he logical issue of the edicts of Constantine 
wa.s voluntaryism, but the practical issue of his 
action and influence was Statc-Churchism. lli.s 
personal benefactions were very large, and tlie 
gifts of an im[)erial autocrat can hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the State. The whole 
weight and wealtli of the Hyzantine Empire under 
Constantine and his sons in the middle of (he4lli 
cent, were put in the scale.s on the si<le of Cliristi- 
anity, and it was e.stahlished and endowed as the 
religion and the worshij) of the empire. 

Space limits us to two or tliree gre.at names in 
the voluntary succession. 

(1) Dante Alighieri .— 

‘Ah, Constantine ! to how iniioh ill gave birth, 

Not thy converHion, but that plenteous dower, 

Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.’i 

(2) John Milton .— 

* It concerns every man’s conscience to what religion he con¬ 
tributes. The civil magistrate is entrusted with civil rights 
only, not with conscience. . . . That w'hich ea<-h mangi\e8to 
llie minister, he gives either as to God or as to his own teacher. 
If as to God, no civil power can justly <'onaecrate to religious 
uses any part either of ci\il revenue which is the j'oople’.s and 
must save them from other taxes, or of any m.au’s property, hut 
God by special cornm iml as lie did by Moses, or the owner him¬ 
self by voluntary intention and the persuasion 0 / his giving it 
to God. If he gives it as to his teacher, what justice or e(iuity 
compels him to pay for that vvliich religion leav es freely to his 
choice whether he will learn or no, whether of this teacher or 
another and especially to pay for what he never learned or 
approves not, whereby, besides the wound of his conscience, he 
becomes less able to rev oinpense his true teacher . . . most of 
all are they to he reviled and shamed who cry out with the 
distinct voice of notorious hirelings that if ye settle not our 
maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel, than whi(;h nothing 
can he uttered more false nor ignominioiis, and I may say more 
hlaspheinoms against our Saviour who hath )>ro>nised without 
this condition both the Holy Spirit and His presence with the 
Church to the world's end .’2 

No dearer or weightier expoHition of tlie principle 
of voliintar} isrn and the ^^ense of jtislice to which 
it appeabs has anywhere lieeri given. 

(3) John Locke. —Locke’s First Letter on Tolera¬ 
tion is a powerful exposition of the motto from 
which it begins: ‘Absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty m the thing 
that we stand in need of’—an ex]»osition thal 
would liave been weightier still, had it been carried 
to its logical issue from the magistrate to the 
Govennmmt by which the magistrate is appointed. 

(4) A. R. Vinet.- 

‘ How will it he possible to persuade the state that it has no 

1 Inferno, tr. II. F. Cary, xix. 118. 

2 Connulerati&ns, etc., 1669. 


right to superintend services for which it pays . . . whoever 
pa>H is iniuster : whoever accepts payment, accepts servitude.'! 

(5) Henry Alford. —Coming, as it does, from one 
of the most scholarly and most spiritually-minded 
men in the Churcli of England, the thoroughgoing 
voluntaryism of Alford is remarkalile. 

‘The next tenn is, the severance of the Church from the 
State. W'hethcr years, or decades of years be taken for the 
accomplishment of this :—however it may be deprecated, and 
how'ever opposed ;—accomplishtKi it will certainly be . . . God's 
arm is thrusting it on, and mar)’8 power cannot keep it back. ’2 

Voluntaryism as a principle was not professed by 
the founders of the Secession and Kelief Churches 
in Scotland or by tlie Free Church of Scotland at 
the Disruption. In Scottish Church history it is 
a practical corollary rather than an a priori 
{)riiiciple. Tlu; claim of spiritual indei)endence, 
and the growing certainty that it could not be 
realized in a State l^stabhsbmcnt; the conviction 
that State stipport for one branch of the Church 
w;i 9 unjust and forced the con.science of tliose who 
did not belong to it or believe in it ; tlie conviction, 
also, on the part of many that State alliance and 
support were contrary to the teaidiing of Scri[)ture, 
led the former United Presbyterian Cluirch almost 
unanimously, and a large majority of the former 
Free Churcli of Scotland, to adopt voluntaryism 
as the polity of the Church. The leaders in tliat 
movement were the Principals of four colleges— 
John Cairns, llobert Rainy, riiomas M. Lindsiiy, 
and George C. ilutton of PaisU;y. 

The Ciiurch of Ireland was disestablished in 
1869, the Welsh Church in 1909, the bill bt*coming 
operative in 1911, the (Jiurch in France in 1905. 
No Church is estalJislietl in Canada, Australia, 
New Ze.aland, or South Africa ; there i.s none in 
the UnitcMl Slates, 'riie only hbigli 8 li-sp(‘aking 
nations in which estal)lishment still exists are 
England and Scotland. 

4 . Questions.—( 1 ) Is volunUryism compatii)le 
with the conservation of endowment? .lame.® 
Rarr, in his recently published Scottish (Jiurch 
Question^ the most ellective and comprehensive 
contribution to the subject yet produced, bolds 
that it is not. 

‘ W’hat we on our part insist on is that none of the endowineut 
shall go to ecclesiastical uses.'3 ‘It is a needless precaution no 
faras the main bodies of non-Preshyterian Protestant Dissenters 
in Scotland are concerned, for to their honour, they would not 
accept State endowments.''* 

Some, however, have claimed for themselves the 
dc.signation of ‘ pure voluntaries ’ who deprecated 
the alienation of the endowments. Speaking in 
the A.ssembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
1882, W. Robertson Smitli said : 

‘ I w'ill stand here as a Free (i'hurchinan, but })erfectly free to 
say as 1 do now, that while I am a loyal Free Ctmrcihmati, 
recognizing the value of the act of 184.2, I also stand here as a 
voluntarj’—a pure voluntary '; 

hut Robertson Smith made it clear that he did not 
take exception to accepting relief from the State. 

Objection to endowment rests on three grounds : 
(u) it is anti-Scriptural—to which it is replied that 
that is a matter of interpretation and of circum¬ 
stances; {}>) it is contrary to sound political 
economy that a State should give monetary help 
without determining and enforcing the conditions 
on wliich it is administered—to vvliich it is replied 
that, if the State is satisfied with tlie wisdom and 
conscience of those to wliom the money is given in 
trust, its <luty to itself and to its citizens has been 
fulfilled ; (r) it is incompatible with the principle 
of spiritual indeiiendence ; it is not possible that a 
Church should be State-endowed and spiritually 
free. A distinction, however, may be drawn, and 

1 An Essay on the Profession of Personal Religious Con¬ 
viction, and upon the Separation of Church and State, tr. 0. T. 
Jones, p. 382 f. 

'^Essays and Addresses bp Henry Alford, D.D., Dean q/ 
Canterbury, p. 166, 

3 P. 68. 


* P. 169. 
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has been drawn, between an endowment and a 
donation. 

‘ It la perhaps conceivable that the State should make a 
donation to the (Jhurt'h without impoHing coriflitions, hut that 
it should make i)crmanerit provision for the ministers of religion 
and Impose no conditions is not for a moment to be thought 

of.’ 1 

Furthennore, when it is remembered tliat many 
believe that morally as ^vell as Ic^^ally the endow¬ 
ments are the [troperty of the Cluireh, that the 
State lias never really owned them, hut only 
administered them, that the alienation and secular¬ 
ization of these (uidowments would be morally 
unjust and relio;iously harmful ; when further it is 
remembered that centuries of undisturbed posses¬ 
sion establish a [irescriptive right in law’ as w'cll as 
in equity, it seems clear that one may claim to be 
a voluntary and yet hold also that the endowments 
of the Church should not he secularized. 

(2) Voluntai'yism appeals so often to conscience 
that one is constrained to ask, Is it possible to be 
a State-Churchman and yet to be sincerely con¬ 
scientious? Does voluntaryism claim a monoiioly 
of conscience? Was Fbenezer Erskine not true to 
his conscience ^vhen in 1735 he w'roti^: 

‘ Whenever it Hliall ai)pear that the efitahlished .Judicatories 
are heartily adofiting the (’ause of ('hrist, pur;;ing and planting 
His hou^e according to His will and the solemn covenant lying 
upon the land and giving justice to Ilia oppressed members 
throughout Scotland, I hope not only to return to communion 
but to enter tiie gates of our Zion with praise ’?^ 

Thomas Chalmers w'as loyal to his convictions 
and conscience when, in his opening address to the 
first Free Church As.scm1)ly, he di'clared, ‘ Wo are 
not voIuntari(}s,’ and when in 1827 and 1838 he 
bent the weight of his massive intellect and pure 
heart to the vindication of Church establishment 
as being right and expedient. The voluntary is 
conscientious according to his light; so also is the 
State-Churchman. To say otherwise woul<i be a 
‘ railing accusal ion ’ on one side or the other. 

lint, if both are equally convinced and equally 
conscientious, it follows that the conscience of a 
sincere State-(diurchman is forced and wronged 
by disestahlisliment in the same measure as the 
conscience of a sincere voluntary is forced and 
offended by an existing establishment. The argu¬ 
ment leads to a moral dilemma. Neither side 
could press its conviction if the conscience of 
another were thereby offended. 

Solvitur arnbulando. The question is one for 
men as citizens of the State more than os members 
of the Church ; some convinced voluntaries have 
held that it should not be touched by the Church 
qua Church. In a democratic Government like 
our own the will of the State is the will of the 
majority of its people. If that majority believe 
that the best and wdsest way in which national 
' eligion can be ex]»rcssed is by a national Church, 
their right to establish such a Church cannot be 
impugned. If, on the other hand, the majority 
believe that a national Church is a public inequity 
and a wrong to religion, their right to disestaolish 
and to disendow’ cannot be questioned. 

The voluntary ideal is a Free Church in a Free 
State. Tlie trend of public opinion everywhere 
is towards it; its realization is inevitable. The 
principle has been recognized and embodied in 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to the native reli¬ 
gions when she assumed empire in India. 

* Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observance but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law : and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in 

J Andrew Henderson, Synod Hall Lectures, Edinburgh, 1883, 
p. 63. 

2 A. R. MacEwen, The Erskines, p. 85 f. 


authority under us that they abstain from all iuterferenre with 
the religious l)elief or worship of any of our 8ul)ject8 on pain ol 
our highest displeasure.’ 

'fhe ju.stic.c of that Proclamation to many minds 
is self-evident; hut w’hat is jn.st in India is just 
all the world over, and the day will come when 
justice shall be done. 

By what path will it come? It may come by 
w’ay of the State or by way of the Church. Statc- 
comindlcd voluntaryism sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. Voluntaryisni for the individual is real 
only w'hen it is spontaneous. Compulsory volun¬ 
taryism may forcu; the ctjuscicnce of the State- 
Churchman as really as Statc-Churchism forces 
the conscience of tlie voluntary. Let voluntary¬ 
ism get its majority and power, and, on the ground 
of abstract justice, it is entir(dy justilied in en¬ 
forcing its convictions on the nation. The true 
voluntary will, however, hesitate to do it. He 
w'ill rather sutler wrong tiian iulliet it on the 
conseienee of another. 

Voluntaryism may eome by way of the Church, 
(yonviction in favour of it is growing rai)idly not 
only in Free Cluircdies but in those allied with 
Stales, d’he j)rop<».sed union of the two great 
Presbyterian Churehes in Scotland and the tenta¬ 
tive ap[)rojiehes towards union on the part of the 
Church of England and Nonconformists arc full 
of hoj)e and pri>mise. The voluntary (conviction 
in each of these unions would leaven the whole 
lump, and voluntaryism wmuld come by a great 
frec-w'ill siirrendtir and saeriliee in which tluise 
Churches would denude themselves of every 
State-conferred privilege, prerogative, preferment, 
and prestige and take their ])lace on the platform 
of toleration and equality with all the Churches oi 
the land. 
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astical EslabliMhinents in Europe, Glasgow, 1793; Baptist 
W. Noel, Essay on the Uixion of Church and State., London, 
1S48 ; H. Alford, Essays and Addresses, do. 1869 ; P. Schaff, 
'The Creeds of Christendom, .3 vols., lx)ndon and New York, 
1877, lit; Synod Lectures, Edinhurgh, 1882 and 1883; A. 
Taylor Innes, Church and State, do. 1890; D. Woodside, 
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William Ross. 

VONDEL.— I. Early life and writings.—Joost 
van den Vondel (]587-H>79), the greatest of Dutch 
poets and one of the greatest religious poets of the 
Counter-Reformation, belonged by descent to the 
South Netherland.s, his parents being natives of 
Antwer}), pious ‘ Doojtsgezindo,’or Baptists, who 
w'ere driven by religious persecution to settle at 
Cologne, where the poet was born in 1587. The 
lovely opening stanzas of his Olyftack aen Gustaef 
Adolf., written wdien that town was threatened by 
the Swedish army, recall his earliest experiences. 
While he was still a child, his {parents migrated, 
first to Utrecht and later to Amsterdam, where 
his father soon acquired a considerable business in 
the hosiery trade. Vondel’s younger brother was 
thus enabled to obtain a good classical and legal 
education, but the poet entered his father’s 
business and was a self-educated man. As an 
exile from the south, he became early a meinbei 
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of the Chamber of Khetorie, ’t Wit Lavendel 
(White liavenrier), to wliich most of the Ibabanters 
in Amsterdam belon^^ed ; and lii.s earliest Jilays 
and poems are written in tl)e style of tlie 
Hederijkrrs and of the JJible plan's which, under 
the innuenee of tlie Kenaissanee and (he Reforma¬ 
tion, liad taken tlie place of the mediaeval moral¬ 
ities, d’lie poems show also, like some of Milton’s 
first verses, traces of an admiring study of the 
Friuich Tiofestant poet Du Rartas. llis wife took 
over llie manaei'inent of the hosiery business, and 
Vondi'l s(‘t himself to the task of repairing the 
defecis of his literaiy education. He took up the 
study of Latin, French, Italian, ami ultimately 
Creek, Smieca and lat(;r Soploxdes became his 
models in tragedy. Resides metrical versions of 
Sophocles’ FAertrd and CEdipus Rex, he made com- 
[dete translations, at one time or anotlnu', in prose 
or v(‘rse ot Virgil’s Eclof/ues, (rnorgirs, and xEurid, 
of Ovid’s Metfnjiorphose.^^, and of Horace’s Odc.s' 
and hpode.f. Rut classical inlluenct* in Vondel 
never rejiri'sscd the spontaneously lyrical inspii.a- 
tion of his poetry or modifii^d the pa^sionalelv 
(diristian temper of his mind. From first to last 
the poetry of Vombd has two great sources of 
ins[)ira(ion—Cod and his native country; and, 
whatever form his poetry may take, its master- 
uuality is always lyrical - ardour and swcetnes'-., 
fertility and su])tlety of t hought, a music of V(‘rs (3 
vvdiidi is at every turn the full and resonant 
counterpai t of the changing moods of his exalted 
mind. He wrote few or no love pomns. Only 
once <)r twice in his long life does (he (uiriamt. of 
his private feelings of joy and sorrow' ris(‘ to the 
surface in a lyric of joy or sorrow. His personal 
interests were merged in his passion for great 
causes, patriotic- ami ladigious. 

The first eonflie-t wliicli evoked the full strength 
of Vonders religious feeling ami poetic g<*nins was 
the critical struggle betw'een the Ibumm.-trant 
Arminians, sujiported hy tln^ magistrat<‘s and 
cultured circles, and the Calvinist (.'ontra Re- 
monstrants witli the common people beliind them, 
wdiieh ended w'ith the Synod of Doit and the 
exe(‘Htion of Oldenharntweldt. Vonders soul was 
moved to its depths, and about 1618 be aUack<‘d 
Frince Maurice and the preaidiers under the thin 
veil of a cdassieal trsgedy on the subject of 
Falamedes, He bad to go into hiding and was 
fined for his boldness, Vondel found a more 
etlective outlet for his feelings in a series of satires, 
liegun about tliis time and continued at intervals 
throiigliont bis life. The best of tliese, the liery 
(Jcuse Vesper of ^iecJccntroost, 

‘ Had hij Hollandt dan ();c(lragen 
Oiider zijn liartc,' 

and the Roin))ielpot von U(tnckot, where the 
mutual amenities of the Calvinist clergy are 
[lortraycd under the figure of a roost full of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks, are {lopnlar 
songs handled l)y a poet of genius. The Drrretuni 
Horribile is an inij)assioned denunciation in 
Alexandrines of tlie doctrine wliieli consigned 
infants to eternal perditiiui, Roshtm and IRir- 
poen, in the same verse, are more quiet and 
argumentative expostulations against endless 
theological hatred and strife, 'fho Uitvaert ron 
A nollo and Ep>'elstrijdt ran Apollo m Van,, writtim 
when his lAirfer was driven from the stage, read 
like folk-songes into which a great poet has blown 
a music as winged and sweet as the Hymn of Pan 
by Shelley. None of Vomiel's jK;ems have pre¬ 
served their popularity eo entirely as the satires. 

It W'ouid be out of jilaee to give here any full 
account of the secular poem.s which flowed’ from 
Vondel’s pen hereafter till the end of his long life. 

A large nunilier of them are political and 
occasional pieces, descriptive ana lyrical in 


character, written to celebrate the 8ea-]>ower of 
Holland, (be bird) of a prince to the House of 
Orange, the victories of Frederick Henry by land 
or of van Troni]) and de Ruijter by sea, the 
building of a new Stadthuis at Amsterdam, tlie 
visits of royal persons, the marriages and deaths 
of his friends. He was the laureate of Amsterdam 
when tliat city was the heart of the Netherlands, 
and the Netherlands almost the heart of Furojie, 
responsive to every movement from Sweden to 
Spain, from England and France to 'Liirkey, and 
U)okiiig out over the seas to the East and West 
Irnlies, Here we must coniine oursidves to the 
history of his religious devclofiment and some of 
the chief poems in which his devout and ardent 
fettling found ex])iession, dramatic, didaidie, and 
lyrical, 

2 . Attractions of Roman Catholicism.—The 
steps wliich led Vondel into the Church of Rome 
have nowhere been elearly indicated by bimself, 
blit they are* not dillicnlL to tiace. As a ‘ l)(>oj)sge- 
zirid ’ he bad been hroiiglit up to reject the doctrine 
of [iredc.stination as formulated by the Calvinists,’ 
i’liat movement liad its ultimate source in the 
desire to lind in the* Reformation not so much a 
new creed as a new life, a closer ti(*isonal and 
sjdritual communion w'ith Cod ; and for Vond *1 
himself it is clear that (’hristianity was prinnirily 
a movement of the heart, a passionate love of Coif, 
a faith in Cod’s love to man as revealed in (dirist. 
d’o him Calvin’s doctrine si'cmcd an outrage on 
that faith and love. ’Phe bitter fanaticism of the 
Contra-Remonstrant preachers appeared equally 
liostile to the sjiirit of Christian love. Moreover, 
as a yioet and Iomw of the culture of the Renais¬ 
sance, he rangeil hims(‘lf with the poets, dranial ists, 
and men of learning, like Crotius, the object of 
hi.s warmest admiration, who found their chief 
tri(‘iids and j)atrons in the magistrat(*s and middle 
< l.i'-is who were* also the .siij)p(U'ters of the Ariiiinian 
movement. In short his religions and artistic 
sympathies alike drew' him to the side of (he 
Remi>nstrants. IRit ho had no .sympatliy w'ith the 
somewhat Epicurean and sceptical spirit of some 
of the humanist.s, as Hooft, wiio took the same 
side. Religion was for him the lirst of interests, 
hurther, within his ow'u Raptist communion were 
diilermces that disturbed him and doctrines 
enunciated to which he could not suhscrihe. In 
iheAiitidotunitegenhet Vergift der Geest dr ijvcvs 
(I6‘26) lie ranges himself against the supporters of 
the doctrine tiiat the private spirit is a source of 
inspiration and instruction equal or sujierior to the 
written Word. He does not go further in this 
poem. He does not ask wdiether the interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture may be left to the individual 
enlightened by the Spirit. But events showed 
that this was the question on which his mind was 
busy, that be was in search of an antiiority able to 
allay such storms of conflicting dogma as had 
swept over the Netherlands and brought to thf 3 
seallbld one of the saviours of his country. I he 
trend of Vondel’s mind was diametrically ojn>os('d 
to that of Milton, wlio was a republican in politics, 
and became always more hostile to the recognition 
of any organized Church, any authoritative intcr- 
j>reter of Scripture, any mediator between the 
Scriptures and the individual consihence and 
n*ason.^ An uncompromising adherent of author¬ 
ity in the State, Vondel could not rest till he 
found a centre of authority in religion, 

ft was not till the autumn of 1641 that he took 
the final stt*)>, hut in ihe interval he Avas bn.sy witli 
(diurch history and legend. In the Olyfta 
Gnstarf Adolf {\^\V2), an appeal for the safety ol 
Cologne, he recalls, like Milton, how 

’ See art. AsAUAniBM, II. r (2). 

-See art. Milton, vo). \ iji. j>, Oil* 
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‘The great Eiualhian corujueror hid bpare 
The houHC of Piridarus,’ 

but elaborates more fully the lejjjend that 
Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem at the 
intercession of the hi;^di-pi iest. Like Milton also, 
Vondel was jilannin;^^ in these years a heroic jioeni, 
and the subject he selected was the conversion anil 
victories of Constantine, lie had reached the 
battle of Aijuileia whim his wife died, and the 
poem was nevm’ comnleted nor any part of it 
published. He turnetl to tragedy, and ])repared 
or the new Amsterdam theatre a (dassical trs^oMly 
on the le^'^endary history of Amst(‘rdam, (Hjshrcrht 
van Ae.mMrl, supplyino the details of his plot from 
the desi-ription of the desti'iiction of d'roy in the 
second and third hooks of the A^nrid. j’he best 
things in the pl;iy are the l>eautiful choruses on 
married love and on the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
but the sympathetic treatment of Roman Catholic 
rites and heliefs Ihrou^diout the play warned his 
countrymen of the comin^^ chanye w'hich was 
consummated in the autumn of Ibtl. With the 
Gijsbreidit, too, Vondel he;j^an a lony; series of 
dramas on Rihlical subjects or saints’ h'lrends, but 
incliidinj^ two jiatriotic plays — De, Hatavisrhe 
Gebroeders and the beautiful pastoral Do Leeuwen- 
dan let's. Vondel did what Alii ton in the same 
years would probably have done had he not turned 
from poetry to political and reli; 4 ious controversy. 
Rut Vondel had ready to his hand, what .Milton 
would not have found in hhi^ijland,—a theatie to 
perform his reli^dous plays. 

'riie relations of the Rrotestant Reformation and 
the drama were complex, and did'eted in diflerent 
countries.^ In general Rrotestantism wasantagon- 
istic to the stage generally, on much the same 
grounds as tin; (!arly Cliurch, and especially to the 
realistic presimtation of the great mysteries of the 
Christian faith in the mirach*- and mystery-plays. 
Rut, on the otlier hand, the moralities lent them¬ 
selves to poh'iiiical ends, Protestant as well as 
Roman Cat holic ; and the educational interest of 
the time found a useful instrument in dramas 
composed in Jiatin — e.g., tlie Jrphthes and 
Baptistes of Ruchanan and the llourisliing drama, 
t'erentian and Senecan, on Scriptural subjects, of 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Countries. 
Prom both of these sources were descended the 
naive Riblii^al plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric, 
the kind of play with which Vondel had begun. 
Rut the Pglantine, the most famous of the 
Amsterdam Chambers, and its successor the 
.Academy, founded by Coster, a minor dramatist, 
preferred .secular plays, native farces, romantic 
plays of the Pnglish type, but without their poetry, 
and classical plays. The new' Theatre which 
finally took the place of Coster’s Academy was 
opened with Vomud’s Gijsbrccht, and it w'as here 
that all his subsequent plays were pre.sented w ith 
elaborate and gorgeous staging and scenery. These 
plays differ from his earliest exiieriments .simply 
in their more classical form, as that wuxs under¬ 
stood, their closer resemblance to the Latin play:- 
of Grotius. 

3 . Vondel and Milton.—Vondel’s genius was not 
dramatiir, and his ardent piety still further limited 
his drniiiatic treatment of its themes. lie was in¬ 
capable of letting his artistic genius so far get the 
upper hand of his didactic purpose as to create a 
great figure like Milton’s Satan. His favourite 
hero is the jtious and submissive saint whoso first 
virtue is unquestioning obt'dience to the will of 
God as revealed by God’s priest. The result is 
sometimes even painful, as in De Gebroeders, a 
play on the subject of the expiatory munler of 
Saul’s sons, in which David’s piety is showm by his 
becoming iiccc>ssory to a crime at the bidding of a 
I Soe art. Dkama (Introductory), § 5. 


pious and politic high-priest. Vondel’s tcm))er is 
more attractively expressed in plays whose liero is 
some young saint of pure and ardent piety, like 
losepb in the two plays with which he follovvf'd up 
his translation of (drotius’s drama on the subject 
of .loseph’s temptation, Joseph in Dothan and 
fostpli ni Egypteti, or again in the beautiful 
.‘haraeter of .Jephtha’s daughter in Jephtha. The 
most famous of all his plays, the Lurlfer, will not 
hear emuparison dramatically with the great o[)en- 
ing hooks of Baradise Lost. Vondel gives a.s the 
motive for the rebellion of Lucifer the announce- 
iient that (diri.st will take on Him the nature of 
man and thereby raise humanity to a higher level 
than the angels, following the tradition that the 
Incarnation was independent of the hall. W ith 
his eye upon the Rebellion in Itiiglaiid, to w hicli 
he was passionately hostile, he [uescrited the 
revolt more in tlie form of a mutiny among the 
angels, in which Lucifer allows himself to be 
]»ushed to the front, concealing his deeper ambi¬ 
tions under a vi;il of zeal for the rights and privi¬ 
leges of his order—aCTuunvell, in short, as royalist 
sentiment ini er])reted Cromweirs [)olicy and 
career. For Milton also disohedieiice to the a!)so- 
lute and uuconditioniiig will of God is Satan’s 
(Time, hut there wuxs in Milton the temper that 
rebels, and he was on Cromwell’s side, and tlie 
aj)ol(>g;st of rt'gicide. His feelings and imagina¬ 
tion got tlie better of his theology and gave us the 
great dramatic and human ligure of Satan as he is 
piestmted to us in the opening books. Vondel’s 
strength did not show itself in dramatic crealaon, 
nor, any more than Milton’s, in philosophical or 
mystical interpretation of the inexplicable episode ; 
but in de.scriptive and lyrical noctry—the ojiening 
picture of Eden, the final conflict of angels in the 
air, a great naval battle as between angelic van 
Tromps and diabolic Rlakes, and tlu* choral odes— 
e.g.y that on God which clo.ses the liist act: 

‘ Wie is het die zoo hoo^fh gezeten, 

Zoo diep in't grondeluoze lichL.’ 

All Vondel’s [ilays sliow tlie same weakness in the 
portrayal of heroic and dramatic clianxcters, tlie 
same descriptive and lyrical qualities. Such a 
pious and complete acceptance of the Christian 
view of life as Vondel’s leaves little room for 
tragedy such as that of the Greeks or Shakespeare ; 
for it eliminates those coneiqitions of fate and 
chance and the enigma of human life of which 
.such tragedy is an expression. 

4 . Teaching- of the plays.—The teaching of the 
plays is in general simjily Christian and Rihlical ; 
only latently is it spccilically Roman Catholic, as 
in Jephtha, where Vondel makes Jephtha’s sin hii> 
stubborn reliance on his ow'n conscience rather 
than on the authority of the nriest whom lie con- 
.sults. Vondel’s more purely Roman Catholic 
sentiments found exjires.sion in lyrico-didactic 
poems such as the Brievcn der Ilcilige Mneghden 
(1042), .saints’ letters modelled on the lleroides of 
Ovid; the Altaer-geheinienissen (1045), an impas¬ 
sioned didactic on the sacrament of the Mass, the 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical authority for the 
Roman Catholic view of the mystery, the worsliip 
of the Host, and the rites with wliich tliat worship 
is invested : De Hcerlijt kheit der Kcrckc (1603) on 
the glory of the Church ; and the Bcspirgcling van 
Godt en Godtsdicnst (1062) on the attributes of 
God. 

More interesting tlian these to the reader of 
to-day, especially tlie non-Catholic reader, are 
tho.se poems in wdiich Vondel pours forth, with no 
didactic purpose, liis personal feelings in ^traiIl^^ 
which reveal what a fullness of liappiness the 
devotiiinal richness of the Roman Catholic Church 
brought to him as to the English poet Crasliaw'. 
De Kuningklyekc Harp, a hrimiiiing river of soni' 
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in praise of David’s i\salms, the Opdraeqht aen Dt 
Heiliqhe Maeghty prelixed to the Brievcn tnen 
tioned above, a wliite llaine of adoration, are 
examples ; but perhaps most touching of all aretli 
sliorter, sim])ler lyrics evoked by tlie <leath of liii: 
wife, his little son ‘ Constantijntje’t zali^^ kijnt je, 
his dauf^hter, and his granddaughter. Th 
Uiivaert van myn DorhtcrkeUy written in 1633, i 
an unrelieved ery of sorrow, sim}de but ]>erfeet ii 
form. I'he corresponding Uitvanrt van Maria ran 
den Vondrl (16(38) is a hymn of resignation to GodV 
will (hat liaadly breatlui.s regret. 

• When this our earthly life Imth ended 
an endless life above, 

A life of (Jod and an^tels lende<l, 

His to those that earn I (is love. 

What froni t(iat Unity is severed 
Must here in weary exile roam, 

On earth no restinj' plac.e dise<.\('r. 

In Heaven her fatherland and home. 

Her dyinpf breath went ont to Ood 
Whither all hearts must turn at last, 

The the rest, the fierfeet jiottion ; 

And in that prayer all sorrow passed.’ 

The resignation which such poems breathe was 
disf)layed by V'ondel in the heroic close of bis lib; 
when the aged poet .sacrillcod his whole fortune to 
redeem th<‘ debts of a wortltless son and spent ten 
years of his life in the serviee of bis native city as 
an odicial in the public pawnsho))—a very Dutcdi 
pound for Pegasus. He died in 1679 at the age of 
ninety-two. 

5 . Place as a religious poet. — The personal 
note of the last poems cited is even historically 
the most imj)ortant; for the significance of such 
poets as Crasbaw and Vondel, empiiasize<l by the 
supreme place which the latter holds among the 
poets of a country which liad been in the vanguard 
of the Keformation, is that it reveals the import¬ 
ance of the Counter-Reformation, where it was 
that the Protestant moveunent had miscarried, had 
ended, not as its leaders anticipated, in a victoiy 
of Christ’s Church over Antichrist, hut in a definite 
rending of the .seamless garment, a divi.sion leav¬ 
ing truth and untruth, good and evil, on either 
side. Tn its (;ager fpiest of a fiurer and more 
Scrij)tnral creed find simpler worshiji, its impatient 
desire to root out the tares of ‘ human ’ traditions 
and ceremonies, Protestantism had outrun the 
human lieart, had ignored the depth and power of 
the instincts of which those beliefs and rites were 
the expression. The idea of a united Christian 
Church speaking with authority ; the signiiicance 
of the sacraments, above all of the Eucharist -the 
‘ This is my body,’ ‘I'his is my blood’; the devo¬ 
tion to the person of Christ and its overllow in the 
cult of the Virgin and saints—there were in Pro- 
te.stant countries and churclies of all denomina¬ 
tions hearts to which these things had only to be 
presented to make immediate and irresistible 
ippeai. Some of the most interesting movements 
111 Protestantism since the 17th cent, have repre¬ 
sented the effort of individuals to recover these 
sources of devotion without sacri(icing Protestant 
loyalty to Scriptural and histori(‘al truth ; and 
there have been corresponding movements in the 
Roman Catholic Churen to secure a higher level 
of Scriptural and historical truth without any sacri¬ 
fice of traditional devotion. Vondel is not a poet 
of the calibre of Dante or Milton ; there is nothing 
striking and original in the content of his thought; 
but a poetry so resonant and harmonious, uttering 
with perfect sincerity the passionate ardours and 
exultations of a great Cliristian soul—a Roman 
Catholic poet in a Protestant country—can never 
be without significance for the student of religious 
thoughtand feeling in Western Europe since the 
Reformation. I 


For the student of the drama too there is an in¬ 
terest. coi responding to tliat of the religious drama 
of Calderon, in this last survival in a Protestant 
country of the drama of the Middle Ages. 

‘The Spanish drama,’ say.s a recent writer, ‘like the Greek 
hut unlike the Kn^dish, had not cut itself adrift from its 
reli|^iou8 oriKins, and so remained a far more truly national 
iiiHlituLion tiiari the English drama ever became after the 
Ileforniation.'^ 

Vondel’s drama is throughout religious and 
latriotic. If it is not completely national, it is 
lecanse the religions .s]>irit whicli it expresses is 
not that of the great body of the Dutch people 
and because it does not do full justice, as 
Shakespeare’s did, to the secular interests of the 
nation as the.se had taken shape and colour under 
(he quickening intliience of the Renaissance. 

I.iTKiiATCHK.—The iiiost (cmplctc hi 1)1 iograj )hy , up to date, 
is J. H. W. Unger, ('atalonuf, of Wrifinijs, etc., by J. van den 
Vondel, Amstcrd.im, I!»07, Hibliihjrajdtie van Vondels Werken, 
do. ISSH. See also G. KalfF, Geeebiedenis der Nederland.'iche 
Groningen, iv. 3d.‘U33d. The best ed, of 

Vondel’s work.s is lli.it of J. van Lenneji, in 26 vols., Leyden, 
lS^.S-9•l ; Geeraardt Brandt, Lex^en I'axi Vondel, Amsterdam, 
ltlS2, ed. Pclco \'erwijs, ISCh, is the clasHieal hioLrraphy. A 
<M)mplcte list of Vomlel’s dramas, not including t ranslations, in 
order of production is : Jlet I’a^cha ( 1 G 12 ), Palanu’des (1(525), 
Iflemealetn verwoeat (l(i2P), Gijsbrecht van Aexnatel (1637), 
.Maeghden (Uhi9), I)e Gebroederx Joseph ixi iJo/baxi (1640), 

.Joseph in Egypten (KUO). Pieter en I^anxoeh (llUl), Maria 
Stxxart (1(U6), De Leptuvendaalere (KU7), Lxicifer (1654), Sal- 
xnoxieuH (1657), Jephtha (1650), Konxxig David in ballingurhap 
(K'OO), Rolling David Ilcnitidt (1660), Sav\.8on (1600), Adonias 
(1601), De Bat a vise he G< broeiiers (lOOlD, EaetondOiVJ,), Adaxn in 
bnlh XK/scfxap (1661), /Axnehin (1667), Noah (l(i67). JoanneH de 
P>oct<ie:aiit (XGel) is a .stiort dida('tic epic sugge.sted in part by 
("). B. Marino’.s La Strage degli Inxxocenli. For llie religious 
drama of the Reformation see art. Diiama (Introductory), { 5 ; 
C. H. Herford, Literary Relntiomx of England and Gerxxxnny 
n (he loth Century, Cambridge, 18S(); and W. Creizenach, 
fetteh. des nexxeren Draxnan, Halle, 1S03 -101K), vol. ii. bk. i. and 
elsewhere. Note also G. Edmunson, Milton and Vondel, 
I.ondori, 1885; H. J. C. Grierson, The First Half of the 
'Seventeenth Centxiry (in ‘ Beriods of Kiiro}>ean Literature ’ ser.), 
Lrliiiljurgh, 1006, p. 103; and Kalff, op. cil. ; Voxu/el's Lncifer, 
br. L. C. Van Noppen, New York, 1898. 

11. J. C. Grierson. 

VOODOO. —Voodoo is devil-worship and fetish- 
sm brought from the (3old Coast of Africa by 
legro captives to the United States and \V(;.st 
ndics. Its chief sacrilice is a girl child, referred 
o by the initiates as ‘the goat without horns.’ 
Alien a child is not available, a white kid takes 
ts ]>lace. Excejiting at the great semi-annual 
estival when the ‘goat’ is drugged, killed, and 
laten, black dogs, cocks, and hens are cruelly 
lacriliced by being slashed so that their lx)wels fall 
mt. There is a regular priesthood to intimidate 
ind rob the devotees. These sometimes have the 
nme papaloi und manxnlui, more frequently pappy 
[in<l mammy, used a.s a prefix to their given names. 
The liead of tlie circle or association of priests and 
priestesses has the title of ‘king’; e. 7 ., King 
Alexander was long the head of the cuU in the 
louth-western states. The entrance into the priest- 
lood is won by many and difficult te.sts. The 
aspirant (man or woman) must endure hunger, 
thirst, extreme heat and cold ; must go sleepless, 
unless commanded to have the dream-tormentecl 
leep induced by drugs ; must eat olVal and drink 
he ooze of garbage. While enduring this, he 
must keep a calm mind and strong will, and 
memorize the power of various poisons, from rattle¬ 
snake venom, stramonium, and water-hemlock to 
putrid liver and earth from under carrion. Also 
le must acquaint himself with the projicrties of 
lealiiig lierhs, such as red clover for cancer, dock 
or liver trouble, honeset for fever, etc. He must 
earn to make luck-balls, tricken-hags, hands-of- 
ove, fingers-of-death, and other fetishes, and lay 
Ip in hi.s memory the incantations which he must 
lumhle as lie works and the number of times he 
lust repeat them, for numbers are very imjiortant 
I John F.glinton, Anglo-Irish Essays, 1917, p. 59. 
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in his magic.^ He must, above all else, concen¬ 
trate his will, so that, by the time he is considered 
a finished product of bis scliool, he is a hypnotist 
of |)ower. When he has satisfied his teachers as 
to iiis ac(]uiiements, he is set to lead a season’s 
dances, these being fire-, snake-, and moon dances, 
I'he fire-dance is the most important, and is calbul 
‘the dance of the Old Master* (meaning the devil). 
It is giv(‘n at mid-summer and mid-winter in a 
lonely field or ravine, around a great lire of wood 
and tar. At a little distance is a sort of altar at 
which the ‘goat without horns’ is saiuificed. It 
has already been stupelied with some sort of 
narcotic. Kach dancer gets a quivering fnvgment, 
and then hops and whirls and howls more franti¬ 
cally than ever. It is only justice to say that the 
priests swear that no child has been killed for a 
dance for fifty years. The moon-tiances are the 
same unregulated caperings, indulged in when the 
moon is full, I'he performers start in a circle, 
clasping hands. At a signal from the leader, all 
start running round a big stone which is set in 
their midst, and, .soon breaking away from one 
anotlier, begin to caper and howl and yel]) compli¬ 
ments to the moon, .such as ‘ Ihetty moon ! Ohl 
Master’s moon ! Ilo-ho ! I love you, ]»retty moon.’ 
I'he snake-dances are given by the (>wner8 of 
snakes at any time. The rei)tiles ar«^ brotight out 
in their bjiskets and set down un(;over(*d in the 
midst of a damdiig circle. They are expected to 
be tori)id, ])ut occuisionally one tries to escape and, 
being trodden on, bites a nakrsl foot, but no 
serious consequences follow if the dancer is not too 
maddened to apply an embrocation of snakeweed 
{liatrif} srariosrt), which is kept in readiness. 

It is not really ne(!essary for a voodoo to have 
great knowle<lge of poisons, for such is the powtu* 
of suggestion on the ignorant and superstitiou.s 
that, if n negro imagines that he has been ‘hoo¬ 
dooed,’ ‘witched,’ or ‘ cunjered,’ he pines away 
and dies, unless .some one can be found whom he 
considers a voodoo of greater [)owers, to minister 
to his mind diseased and root out death-comj)elling 
terrors by the trierks and baubles of his nefarious 
j)rofes,sion. l^'ew white people realize the menace 
of voodoo due to its absolute power over a certain 
class of minds. MarY A. OWEN. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek).—i. Definition 
and terms.--The votive ottering may be defined as 
a permanent memorial dedicated (»f free will to a 
supernat ural being. It thus dill'ers from the sacri¬ 
fice (^.e.), whicdi is not permanent, and from the 
tax, which is not given of free M ill. Tithes and 
firstfruils are pro])erly not included, since they are 
neither ; yet they mu.st be considered, since a 
votive ofVering may be given in consequence of 
them. 

The custom may safely be as.sumed for the wliole 
history of M'or.ship on Greek soil. In the most 
ancient sanctuaries, such as tho.se of Crete, Argos, 
Olymjda, Sparta, h'phesus, these offerings are found 
in every stratum down to the earliest. At least 
small vessels that once held some kind of perishable 
offering are found in large numbers everywhere, 
and th(;sc also in the beehive tombs extend the 
practice to ancestiw-Morship. Such vessels, Iiom'- 
ever, may be there by accident, sim))ly because tlie 
sacrifice could not be presented without them ; 
and the argument must be based on more significant 
things—funnan-like figures or animals whicli meet 
us in the sanctuaries just named. The.se are of 
course not the only offerings that may be a.ssumed 
for the early age ; other kinds that are found later 
may well have been found there, but, when the 

1 Ten is so unlucky that it must never be said, four is the 
luckiest, and four times four times four is the devil’s own 
number. 
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material was less lasting or more precious than 
clay, they had less chance of escaping destruction 
or theft. The custom seems, however, to have 
hetui extended and systematized in the time' 
between Homer and Hesiod. In Homer the for¬ 
mula varies : M e have, no special M’ord for act or 
t hing {dyaX/xa, a.v6i\pon, KpefxdcraL, and Btii'ai, 5u)pa and 
didS^ai being used of otlicr things as M’ell) ; but in 
Hesiod M’c first meet M'ith the Lecbnical (iva6e7vo.L, 
and inscrijddous of about tlie same age hiive 
6.v{07}K€v, ^o-TTfcreu^ and Vtraro. Shortly after tliis tlie 
terms used for the votiveoffering become generallv 
fixed : dvarldrjpn and, as its passive, dvdKeipLai, M'itn 
the noun dydOr/pca (dudOepia, difOep.a^ dFrripia), being 
iLsed to distinguish sucli t hings from gifts to human 
beings (5tD/;ov, 5i56yai). 'I'liesi; lei ins remained until 
in the 4tii cent, and later tliey lose their force, 
d’liese changes ])robably corresjx)!!!! to jisyeliologieal 
elianges,^ the offering being considered at first as 
a gift to the goii, tlien as a gift from tlie giver, 
and finally tlie ndigious feeling bcung sMalloweil 
up in self-glorification. 'i'lio shifting centre of 
gravity changes t he cliaracter of the gift, and at 
last robs it of its value. 

2 . Occasion.—d'lie offerings might be given on 
any occasion, eustomaiy or special, public and 
jirivate; but, M'liethPr state (,>r person Mas the 
givt*r, fbe principle remained tlie same. Our 
cla.ssilical ion therefore is only made for convenience. 

(^0 Ciistomayy. - Tliere are many records of 
customary offering.s at the recurrmit feasts. Such 
are the dedication of a TrtTrXos to Athene every four 
years at tlie (ireat Fanatheiuva, and a to 

Hera at Olympia every four years, and a to 

Apollo at AmyclaiF'* Alcman^s semiis 

to describe a similar gift to Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta.’ We know that many other ancient 
irnage.s M’ere clothed,^ and it is not unreasonable 
to sujipose that these customs did not stand alone. 
The periodic.'il M ashing and dressing of images is 
common in the East, and its ancient character is 
obviou.s. Hecuba indeed gives a line robe to 
Athene,® but the records of the imblic and 
customary dedi(‘ations do not go beyond the (3tb 
century. A $€u)pla sent to an oracle carried with 
it votive offerings as mcII as sacrifice. Hyperides 
describes liow one of them dre.ssed and decorated 
the statue of Dione at Dodona,® and an oracle from 
the .same pl<ace demanded saeriliee M’itli tlie gift of 
a bronze lalile for the gift that the Athenian people 
bad sent.’ Other records sboM’ a silver <pid\r) as 
the customary gift of a Oeivpla ; M'e find them year 
after year at Branchidm, M'here fourteen cities 
dedicate in one year,'^ and at Delos.^ So tlie 
Athenian colonies sometimes sent gifts to the great 
feiists of At hens. It is reasonal>le to assume that 
the practice M as customary at public feasts. 

The private M'orsliipjiei mIio took [lart in a 
festival Mas certainly expected to offer something 
There are occa.sional alln.sions to this ; ))ut it may 
be safely inferred from the preservation of thou¬ 
sands of little saucers of the same shajie and make, 
and of antbro})omorpliie figures of certain types. 
These are found in most ancient shrines in regular 
series from the earlic.st strata ; and, Mdiatevcr they 
meant, M'e may as.siime them to have been sold by 
the priest to visitors for the purpose of dedication. 
The M'orsliipper may very likely have taken the 

1 See Piepers, Qucestimies Anathematicce, p. 20. 

a Pans. V. xvi., vi. xxiv. 10, m. xvi. 2. 

3 T. Herpk, l*oetcp Lj/rici Grcyci, Leipziir, 1878, Aleman, 28; 
H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, London, 1900, p. 6. 

4 Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 276. 

5 It. V. 87, vi. SOI. ^ ifvp- FALxen, 86 . 

t Dem. Meid. 631. ^ Rouse, p. 278. 

9 liCll VI. 29IT., 144, xlv. 408, xv. 126. 

10 C/A 339, 340 (5th cent.). 

11 F.g., the Andanian inscription, H. Collitz, Sammlung der 
griech. Dialekt-Inschri/ten, iv. [Gottingen, 1899] 4089, 91, and 
at Delphi. 
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1- 1)0 in the lirazon House, 

aniMi-sneciai l>etition .stuiuv ,1,.,,,,.,^.^ forth to dio.^ ilie nine 

opportunity then to Pies t . theoecasioi ‘ Alhensswore to dedicate a golden statue 

60 that It IS in.|.o.ssib]e to bo ^rcliuns at •) i,r,ak the la«s.> One in- 

for any one. , r.nmher of obiecte, eonimon (aj'Sptds) »i the niotivo of dedication 

But there are a large l,e«t be seription mentio is ^ Tindarids.’* 

in the Arehaic (Muioil inn 1^ ./ear of lhe_«rath« nuintor of the 

explained as of at of dlJtt use. in the , god'a 



otlier iiird, fruit, flower, or gai /x f 

been found in Athens, Calaurea, Corcyra, (^rete, 

Cyprus, Dodona, Kphesus, Naucratis, hiiarta, 

'I'e-^ca, Tluihes. Others, again, are grouped in a 
riiig-dancc, and there are single figures wlio bear 
pipes or barj) or play upon some iiiusii 
iiient, u’fjo carry in the iiand a bowl or jug or 
lustnil spray or a jar of \\’ater on tiie luvo/, \vin> 
clii}) the Jtands or uplift (hetn in the at f it ude of 
worshiji. A [jecuJiar variety are the figures of 
Arfemis found in Corcyra; the godde.ss staiuls 
fatting, and a votary is seen in the aet of daiudng 
before lierA Others are defficted in ritual costume, 
and may be priests or [triestesses. The most re¬ 
markable of tlu'se are those discovered in ('rete 
and Ephesus. In a shrine at Cno.ssos were found 
figures elaborately painted, representing a female 
in ceremonial dress, holding and girt with snakes ; 
similar figures, less elaborate, at Palaikastro and 
Gourmies;’ at Kphe.siis, perhaps priestesses, and 
probably tlie eunuch priest.* Relief-carving reached 
its perfection in the 5 tb cent, ; and then and later 
the sacrifice, the libation, and the feast are com¬ 
memorated in reliefs. The worsbi[>j)er may dedicate 
the clothes actually worn in doing the rite; even 
models of them have been found made in jMUcelain.® 

(/j) Ocrasionfi/. —Here fall the great majority, 
fStateor person may return thanks thus for victory 
in war or deliverance from peril ; and the per.sou 
often marks by an offering the date of some event 
such as marriage and retirement from active life. 

Any 8n[)posed wrath of a deity may he met with 
a projdtiatory ofi'ering, and the sin of the human 
being thus expiated. 

3. Motive.—'I’he riiotiv^e may he thank.sgiving, 
prayer, or propitiation, chiefly the two former. 

Help or deliverance from peril an<l succe.ss in some 
undertaking are tiie eommonest occasions of the 
act. With a prayer the votive olleriiig was .some¬ 
times given in anticipation, to keep the god in 
mind of tlie prayer; if we may <1 raw a deduction 
from the customs of modern Greece, this would he 
common in cases of sickness. The crew of Ody.s.setis, 
intending to steal llie oxen of the sun, vow to 
build him a temple if they return to Itliaca;* and eproduced the general aspect of the cult-image; 

Cnesus ajtpeased witli ricli gifts the oracles of tnyliow it is impossible to say that the attrihuLe.s 

Apollo and Amphiarau.s, which liad gue.ssed lii.s mited the occasion. The naked male figures 
riddle and were angry with him for hi.s unbelief.’ found in Iheutia, in the shrine of Ajiullo Ptoan, 
For unbelief a worshipper at Epidaurus was onlered and many other places, were probably meant for 
to offer a silver pig,“ and other indications exist the god;** and so also the of Athens and 
that small offerings were made for a breach of I)elo3 were probably meant for the godde.ss. 


do'th; like ^Tlm temple of Apollo at 
,\!‘CcotneLiate; the del.vLnce of a city 
from pe.Htileuce, and that of Hera in 
liverance from flood.® The murder of a tyrant 
was expiated by the temple of Artemis at legea 
A colonnade is hmlt in some religious orecinct 
with the spoils of war, as fhat of the Athenians 
at Delphi;’ so with certain of the Treasuries at 
felphi.'* Parts of a temple migdit he speiu/iod, as 
be pillars of that in Ephesus dedicated by Crmsus ;" 
;his )»ecomes very common in late times, when it 
Tteri means no more than that some oflicial paid 
or rejiaii's or even arranged for them. Altars are 
t common dedi«-ation, esjiecially late, some being 
ipparendy memorials of a ritual act.*** Garments 
or the idol h.avo already been mentioned. Many 
Tticles of intrinsic value, such as ornaments or 
‘oins, may have been given as valuables; but 
he.se are generally ap[)ropriate to the occasion, lus 
vve shall .see. 

Another class consists of what may properly he 
•ailed dyaXpara, oh dyaWerai 6 Otu^, File aKpoOlyia, 

)r choice pieces, are given from sjtoils of war--a.‘' 
lie throne of Xerxes, the manger 0/ .Mardoriios,'* 
statues from the l<‘inj)lesof a conquered foi',*'* So 
.l.so any rarity—the stone swallowed by Cronn.s, 
he sceptre of Hepliaistos, Daaialuss wings, 
iiammoth hones.*® 

But in the great majority of things dedicated, 
>ven if they have material value, the ideal value 
iredominate.s: they are in fact appiopi iate t^j tlie: 
iccasion. We may cla.ssify these: {a) image of 
he <leity, (b) the aet or [iroccss hles-sed by the 
leity, (rj tlie winnings, (//) (he tool or means. 

(a) linaije of the (U'ih/.— ln all the great shrines 
arge numbers of clay figures are found that must 
epresent the deity. These are sometimes not 
iflerentiated : the .same seated type iloes duty 
for Athene in Athens or Demeter in Tegea. 
Dthers have attributes, as Artemis with a fawn 
or other animal, Athene armed eaj)-k pie, Zeus 
with the thunderbolt. Probably the small ligiires 


etiquette.** Fixed tines or confi.scationH differ from 
these in being compuksory. For bloodguilt pro¬ 
pitiation was not uncommon, Temjdes are recorded 
a-s being built for this cause ; “* and after the murder 
of Pausanias the Delpliic oracle commanded that 

* CIA Iv. 1. 372, 236 ; Eouse, p. ff.; USA viii. 11901-021 96, 
fljT. 65. 

a RCH XV. pi. vii. 

8 BRA ix. (1902-03] 75 ft., f.^ 8 . 54, 60 ; x, [1903-04) 217. Som 
are called the g'oddesa and some the votary; but there la n. 
reason why they should not all he votaries. 

4 D. 0. Hogarth, /?xcapa<i‘on« of Ephenus: the Archai 
Aj-femma, 2 vols., Ivondon, 1908, pi. xxi. 2, xxiv. 7, II, 

8 Rouse, p. .370; BSA ix. [1904-05] 81. 

« Od. xii. 343. 7 Herod, i. 60-62. 

8 Cure Imcr. of Epidaurui, 69. 39. 

» Rouse, p. 3121. O' 76. p. .313 f. 


Some in each class are dedicated as a tithe or 
firstfruit;and tiie armed bronze Athene de¬ 
dicated by a baker-woman *’ shows that there need 
be no connexion of the type and the occasion, 

1 Paus. 111 . xvii, 7, 9, 4 Arist. Coml. Ath. 7. 

8 J(rA 02a. 4 Paus. u, xix. 3. 

8 76. VIM. xli. 7, ru. xviti. 8 , 8 Ib. viu. xlvil. 6 . 

7 Ih. X. xi. 6. 8 II), X. xl. 6. 

8 Herod, i. 92 ; Brit. Mus. Excavations at Ephesus, i. 294. 

0* Rouse, p. 364. U Herod, lx. 20-24, 70, viii. 121. 

13 Paus. VIII. xlvi. 8 , V, XXV. 6 ; Rouse, p. 117, 

18 Paus. X. xxIv. 6 , IX. xl. 11; Justin, Farcenet. 34 ; Pans. vin. 
xxxii. 5. 

*4 Rouse, p. 807 ; those Inscribed are dedicated to Apollo, 

18 Ib. p. 300, 

Arner. Joum. of Arch., new ser, ii. 60; GA iv. I, 878. 
9, p. 179. 

i7 Cat. Acrop. Eus. Bronzes, 260 ; JHS xiil. [1893] 124. 
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Perhaps the fi^re of the nursing mother may be 
a goodess in her beneficent aspect; but tnese 
seem more likely to represent the devotee. Later, 
the god’s benevolent activity is represented in a 
series of reliefs, which show Askfepios and his 
attendants curing the sick.^ With less confidence, 
the same may be held for a few other classes of 
reliefs. These begin late in the 6th century. 

(b) Act or process blessed by the The earlier 
examples are simpler in conception. We would 
include here the warrior armed, a type that goes 
back to the 7th cent, at least, sailors rowing their 
galley, the victor in his car with Victory driving, 
the jockey on his courser, the athlete^ with his 
proper attributes or in proper ]K)se, the hunter 
with his game, the dairy-farmer milking his cow, 
perhaps the pea.sant in hat and cloak,* Here also 
we would place the common statuettes of the 
nursing mother and the various scenes of child¬ 
birth, which are becoming more common with the 
progress of excavation.* These must sometimes 
represent the devotee, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they always do, in the absence of 
direct proof that they represent the deity. A 
more summary representation is a bronze stone- 
ram from the Athenian acropolis, inscribed so os 
to leave no doubt as to its meaning: r^v bKdav 
{=:dx€lav) /xe rddevaiaL dvlOriKev.^ 'This may give 
the Key to interpret other figures of rams, bulls, 
and horses, which are found everywhere * A 
complete scene of animal life is not uncommon: 
brood-mare suckling a foal, stag attacked by 
hounds, or the hound alone, hawk gripping hare."^ 
There are vast numbers of other animals, which 
more probably belong to the next class. In many 
cases the figure may be a simple reminder of a 
tale to wdiich the key is lost, like the figure of an 
ass that prevented a surprise by his bray,® or that 
of a frog w'hich directed a traveller to a spring. 
An early series of painted tablets found at Corinth 
depicts every stage of the staple industry of the 
)lace, pottery-making, together with hunting and 
arming and vine-dressing; later, athletic conte.sts 
were often commemorated by a relief.*® 

We may perhaps add the rather rare instance 
of a workman dedicating his first or chief piece of 
work, or a model of it. The most delinite instance 
of the ‘masterpiece’ is Lycinus’s pot, inscribed, 
Avklpos dvldrjKev Trji 'kdrivdiai rb irpCjTov ijpyddTo. 
Mandrocles, who could not place his bridge over 
the Helle.spont in the temple of Hera, placed a 

f )icture of it instead.** A summary memorial of 
lealing was often a model of the part afi'ected. 
These have now been discovered in very ancient 
deposits of Crete and Ephesus; hitherto they have 
been very common from the 4th cent. «.C. to 
our own day, and hardly known before.** In 
1 Rouse, p. 217 ff. 

2 The athletes at Olympia appear to differ somewhat, as the 
right to erect a sta'^ue was an honour. 

3 Rouse, p. 301 f,; Athenische Mittheilungen, xxx. (1905] 
G6ff., pi. iv.; BCII xxvii. [1908] 300, pi. viii.; xxviii. 1904, p. 201, 
fig. 21. The lost is in the attitude of worship. The first two 
are called Pan by their editors. 

* A very early series has been found in Crete; others at 
Kphesus (ilogarth, p, 813); Rouse, p. 256 ff. 

6 Cat. A crop. Mils. Bronzes, 627. 

6 Rouse, p. 76 ff. ’ Ib. v. 76; Hogarth, p. 140. 

8 Pans. X. xviii. 4. ^ Antnol. vl. 43. 

10 Rouse, pp. 81 f., 176 ff. 

11 BCH ii. 622, 647; Rouse, p. 367. 

13 BSA ix. 874 ff., pi. xii. ; Hogarth, pi. vii. 86, 86, 89-42, 47, 
48, p. 196. 


Ephesus was also a real human tooth, bound 
with m)ld wire (for hanging?).* Things outworn 
may be regarded as similar memorials of the act 
blessed. There is little record of this in early 
days: the earliest is an epigram of Simonides,* 
but there is enough to show that the thing might 
be. Later, its sentiment won favour for it, and 
it became common. So the lame man dedicates 
his crutch or the sick man his bandage; chil¬ 
dren dedicate their toys at puberty; and clothes 
worn in time of peril are dedicated by the sur¬ 
vivors. 

(c) The winnings.—T \\q oldest and most im¬ 
portant group of these are the spoils of war, which 
arc found everywhere, dedicated to practically 
all gods, from the earliest times to far into 
the Christian era. The troi>!iy itself is a war- 
dedication ; and the warrior made his gift to the 
god wliom he believed to have hel[)e(i him, i.e. 
usually to the patron of his owui city or tribe. It 
is rather mean to dedicate a small model of spoils, 
but it .seems to have been done. In Olympia, 
Delos, Lusi, and Crete have been found useless or 
miniature models of shields, helmets, loinguards, 
cuirasses, and knives, besides others, such as axes, 
w'hich may be meruorials of war.* So with the 
athletic prize: fron.‘ Hesiod’s tripod in the 8th 
cent.* to the prize tripods at Athens and the 
Triopia, stlengis, \ase, or crown here or there, and 
the iron sickle nt Sparta,* there is plenty of 
evidence of the custom. Models in gold of corn- 
sheaves, silphium, olives, or vine doubtless display 
thanks for a good harvest; and perhaps some of 
the numerous animal models, which include every 
domestic kind and most game, are due to the 
hunter’s gratitude.® 

{d) The tool or means ,—Sometimes the soldier 
dedicated the arms or w^eapons irsed in battle; 
.sometimes the athlete dedicated his chariot or 
his ouoit or leaping-wtdght. Later, we have 
models of sickles, wine-presses, and the like re- 
corde<l in literature. There is not much evidence 
of this, but there is enough to show that the thing 
w'as done.^ 

It should be noted that, wdierever the wor¬ 
shipper’s figure appears, he is depicted as engaged 
in some significant act. His portrait, as such, is 
never dedicated by himself. The human being 
never appears except when something of the ideal 
is implied. There are some apparent exceptions; 
but in (ireece they are only apparent, and, if not 
apparent, they are not Greek. Later, beginning 
in the 4th cent., all tliis changed ; and the honorific 
statue came in just when the votive ottering 
became a means of self-glorification. The old 
spirit hardly survived except in ca.ses of dedica¬ 
tions for relief from sickness and peril. 

Lituratvrk. — G. Piepers, Qiueslumes Anathematioce, 
Leyden, 1903; E. Reisch, ‘ Grie(!hi8rhe Weihjfesehenke,' 
Abhandlungen des archdol.-epiqrapk. Seminares der Univ. 
H'lrn, Vienna, 1890; W. H, D. ftouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
Cambridge, 1902; F. Ziemann, Be Anathernatis Greeds, 
Konigsberg, 1885. \V. H. I), ItOUSK. 


I Hogarth, pi. xxlx. 7. * Ardhol. vi. 62. 

3 Rouse, p. 116; BSA viii. 2.68, xi. 306. Rosnibly these were 
currency, as axes certainly were and are in some parte (Rouse, 
p. ;18W, pi. i., ii., fig. 63). 

4 Hesiod, Works and Daps, 654. 

B Rouse, p. 366 ; BSA xu. 361, 384. 

8 Rouse, p. 868. ib. 
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VOWS. 


Buddhist (M. Anksaki), p. 644. 

Chinese (Jt. h'. Johnston), p. 646, 

Christian (A. J. (JliIKVK), i). 649. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. tearson), p. 652. 

VOWS (Buddliist),— I. Vows at ordination-— 
dJie primitive and most fundamental form of 
taking" vows in Buddhism consisted in e.xpressing 
one's confession of faith on the occasion of ordina¬ 
tion {updsampadd). Tlie words uttered at ordina¬ 
tion before tlie master of tlie ceremony were the 
regular formula {k(inima-vCichd) of taking refuge 
in tlie Buddlia, in tlie Dharma, and in the Sangha, 
repeated three times as a rule.^ This profession 
of faitli was associated with other professions—of 
personal purity, of the determination to practise 
all the precejits and rules of conduct ordained by 
the Budilha—for the newly ordained was, after 
(he regular profession, instructed in tlie rules of 
discipline, and therein was implied the vow to 
observe the rules. The procedure and methods of 
the ceremony diirered among the schools of Bud¬ 
dhism, and various doctrines developed as to the 
ediwicy of the ceremony, its influence upon the 
life of the ordained, its relationship with (he other 
liramdies of Buddhist training, etc.* Tlie more 
important aspect in the development of the 
praclice and doctrine was the Mahfiyana con¬ 
ception of vow-taking, i.e. its significance in the 
ethics of the hodhisattva. 

2 . The vow of a hodhisattva.—As is seen in 
the art. Prayer (Buddhist), prayer in Buddhism 
amounted to taking the vow to perfect oneself on 
(he way to hodhi and therehy to .save others. It 
takes, as a rule, the form of vow s {pranidhana or 
pranidhi) taken by a bodhis((ttva (or any other 
Buddhiist) before a master Buddha, who gives 
assurance (vyCtkarana) that tlie vow-taker shall 
tinally attain full Buddhahood ; the (ask of the 
vow-taker is then to dedicate all his good qualitie.s 
and meritorious deeds for the realization of his 
iiigh purpose. Tlie specific methods and points 
in the acts of dedication {parindmand) are copied 
from the special vows attributed to the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the past, recorded in various 
texts. As a specimen we cite here a pjussage from 
(^he ‘ Lotus ’ {Saddharma-pundarlka) where Buddha 
^’akyamuni tells his all-saving jiGwer : 

' There shall never he any hoin^!:, 

Who, having heanl the truth of Buddha, shall not attain Bud¬ 
dhahood ; 

Eor the vow taken by all the Buddhas is this: - 
“ Let me lead them to Bodhi, by arcomplishing (my works).'’ 
Throughout future days Buddhas will expound 
Many billions of the threads of truth ; 

They shall rev'eal this unique road (eka-ydna) 

And preanh thereby the truth for the Tathagataship.'3* 

The ‘unique road’ is explained as working out 
in life the stability of truth, the continuity of 
('xi.slcnce Being is one througliout all existences, 
and therefore the ardent intention expres.sed in a 
hodhdiattiuCs vow and his work of salvation can 
induce other beings to the same zeal and life, 
while the assurance given by his juedecessor not 
oidy encourages him in the work of salvation but 
has a mysterious, or metaphysical, eflicacy to help 
him in the progress of hodhi.^ 

3 . The communion of the vow-takers.—The 
vows are destined to be fulfilled not only by means 
of earnest intention and ardent work on the part 

1 See HUE xiii. flSSl) 115, etc. ; JR AS, 1875, pp. 1-16. 

2 See, e.q., Mahdvdutu, ed. E. Senart, Paris, 1882, i, 2; SBE 
xxxvi. [lbi)4) 251-258. 

3 SHE xxi. (1884) ST 

See D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 898, 
for a typical Inxihisaltva vow taken frou\ a Chineae version of 
the Suvat-^a-prabha. 


Hebrew (J. K. McFadyen), (>. 654. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 656. 

Jewish (M. Josei'H), p. 657. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 659. 

of the vow-taker but also in virtue of the assuring 
help rendered him by the master Buddha and of 
the mutual reaction between all the vow-takers. 
This is due to the metaphysical continuity of 
existences and to the consequent reciprocation 
among the vow-takers, i.e. hodhisattva^, of the 
works of deilication done in fullilinent of their 
VOW.S. The realm of existence is likened, in a 
metaphor often used, to a net in which every knot 
is studded with a brilliant diamond and all those 
diamonds mutually reflect their lustre and figures, 
bjvery one in the realm does perpetuallv allect, 
more or less, all others by his or luu- iileas and 
deeds, good or bad, noble or mean. The intention 
and resolution (rhittotpada) are the preliminary to 
the vow, and the eon.sequence is the dedicatory 
work; hut these three jihases are one in their 
essential nature, not only on the part of an in¬ 
dividual vow-taker but in the communion of all 
the vow-takers, of the past, present, and future, 
because lliese phases and the individuals are but 
manifestations of the bodhi-chitta,^ one and tlie 
same throughout all the realms of existence.* 

Seen from this point of view, all the branches 
of Buddhist training are but accessories to, or 
methods of carrying out, the vows solemnly 
pledg(?d. This is why in various texts a sjieciai 
emjdiasis is put on the ))ractice of taking vows. 

The Penitence of Manjxdri, e.q., enuinerates the six methodt 
of practising fait h, winch are: ( 1 ) i>eniten('e, ( 2 ) invocation (of 
all the Biul(lhas), (.S) entreatinent (to reveal truths), (4) adora¬ 
tion, (5) dedication, and (G) taking vow.3 Similarly the hodhi- 
sattva Sainantahhailra vows to accomplish the following work : 
(1) reverence towards all the Buddhas, (2) adoration of the 
Buddhas, ( 8 ) the practice of offering and gi\ ing, (4) confession, 
penitence, and absolution, (5) emulation of meritorious deeds, 
(G) entreating the Buddhas to turn the wheel of truth, (7) 
entreating them to live among^ human being^s for ever, (8) per¬ 
petually observing Buddhist discipline, (9) consiunf 1)' adapting 
oneself to fellow-beings, and ( 10 ) the practice of universal 
dedication.* 

4 . Further examples. —The Buddhist ideal was 
to emulate the bodhisattvas of the past, and we 
have many records of vows ttiken by lii.storieal or 
imaginary personages. These were an expression 
of emulation as well as a source of in.s()iration, 
because in Mtihayana Buddhism every one is a 
potential bodhisattrn, and it is witliin the reach of 
a common mortal to emulate a hodhisattva and to 
pledge himself to similar tasks. We may cite 
Ijere the vow.s taken, in the presence of the Buddha 
Sakyaniuni and his great di.sci[>les, by Queen 
Srimala, of Benares, the alleged daughter of King 
Frasenajit, of Kosala. The vows consist of ten 
preliminaries and three great vows, wherein she 
says : 

‘ I shall never cherish any thought of breaking the precept* 
which I have now accepted. From to-day up to the attainment 
of Buddhahood I shall never cherish any idea of pride toward 
the elders ... I shall never arouse any angry thought toward 
any fellow-l)cing ... I shall never envy urty others in their 
lx>dily excellence or beauty ... I shall never arouse arrogant 
thought concerning all things, whether subjective or objective 
... I shall never accumulate wealth for my own sake but give 
out all that I shall receive for helping poor and suffering people 

1 See art. Pravkr (Buddhist) 

2 For illustration of this point see The Garland of the Bod- 
hisattra's Preoioxis Work, in a Chinese tr., perhaps a Mahiyilna 
development of ihe Jdtaka-indld •. see B. Nanpo, Catalogue of 
the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tnpilaka, Oxford 
188.8, no. 1092; cf. art. Praykk (Buddhist), vol. x. p. 169. 

3* The Penitence of ManjuAri (Nanjio, no. 1091), 

* In the Bhadra-chari, or Samantabhadra-charl-praixidhdna- 
gathd ; see K. Watariabe, Die Bhadracari, Leipzig, 1912, text 
and Iranslution. 
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... I shall practise the four eiul)ra(;inj' methods (xanuraha) 
not only for myself hut for the sake of all beinjfs, ami thus, 
bcintf free from attachment, never beinj^ weary (of my work), 
and ueinjf without any entanj,(lemetit in tfie mind, shall embrace 
all fellow-being's into the same commufiion . . . Whenever I 
shall meet any unfortunate people, orphans, deserted, im¬ 
prisoned, or sulTeri/ij; from various mishaps and tribulations, 1 
shall never leave them unhelped nor stop until they will be 
saved and freed from suffering's, throujfli riffliteous means . . . 
Whenever 1 shall see any people otTendinj; rules of dei^ency or 
comniittirij^ crimes, I shall never pass by them without tr^ in^ 
to eorrei't them but try to persuaile or coerce them, accordin;^ 
to the dcfifree and natvire of tiie otfences. For persuasion ami 
coercion are the methods of perpetuating^ rij^hteousness; ami 
wlien ri)^hteousness is perpetuated, the beinj^s in the heavenly 
resorts ^;row' in their nutnber while those in the woeful resorts 
diminish, and thus the whecd <jf truth w'ill perpetually be 
turned, to the benefit of all bein).;8. ... I shall never cease 
to embrace the perfect truths, since thus, and thus alone, we 
can remain mindful of the Buddha, the Connnunion and the 
Paramitas. 

Now, let me take the vow to save innnmerahle fellow-beings 
and to attain the perfectly right view of truth throughout all 
rny coming lives. Let me take the vow to preach the truth to 
all without ceasing, on my having realized the perfect truth. 
Let me take the \ow, for the sake of embracing the perfect 
truth, to dedicate my body, my life and my wealth for guard¬ 
ing the truth.' 

Here eiuLs tlie vow of the queen, and the book 
adds a connnent: 

‘ When Bliagava listened to and accepted these vows taken 
by the Queen, all the innumerable vows taken by the hodhi- 
xatfcds were caused by him to he embraced into and consum¬ 
mated in the three, just as all material existences are embraced 
in spa( e.’ ^ 

We have liere an instiinoe of the vow intended for 
normal training in Ibiddliist morality. 

In (^ontra.st to the peaceful intention of the 
qm'cn’.s vow, wo have another type of the vow to 
persevere in persecutiem and missionary activities. 
\Ve are told in the ‘Lotus’ how the Uuddha 
Sakyamuni, before entering the Great Decease, 
pre}><‘ired his disciples, both human and super¬ 
human, for the hard tasks to be achieved and the 
ditlieultie.s to be encountered by them after tlie 
Master’s death. Then the bodhisattu<is f)ledge 
themselves in the presence of the Bud<lha to remain 
faithful to his admonition and warning, even after 
he passes awfiy, and to tight opj)onents and per¬ 
secutors, even in remote countries. The ardent 
zeal and pjissionate tone of this vow .sometimes 
aroused the lighting spiiit in combative Buddhists 
and gave them a consoling assuraiK'c of the right¬ 
eousness of their cause.Apart from the question 
of tlie period and circumstances of the composition 
of the book, we have lime a counterpart to the 
missionary charge and an extension of the story 
of Ihinna, the first missionary to the barbarous 
Sunas.* 

5 . The ‘ prime vow' of a Buddha as a redeeming^ 
power.—Just as the vow taken by a bodhisattua 
served as an in.spiration and incentive to Buddliist 
morality, the vow accomplished by a Buddha fur¬ 
nished the occasion for adoration and devotion to 
the achiever of the wonderful vow. A hodhisattva 
is a being on the way to hodhi, while a Buddha 
is one who has reached the end of the way, where 
he has established a paradise to receive those who 
lielieve in his power. Ills vow is fulfilled, as shown 
in the glories of his jiaradise, and is called the 
‘prime’ vow (pui'na-jnwniidhdna), while its actual 
cllicacy manifests itself in the saving power, more 
or less vicarious, of the Buddha. We see here a 
special stream of Buddliist faith developed out of 
the metaphysical conception of the power of vow¬ 
taking—a stream which was further divided into 
various branches according to the respective nature 
of the vows taken by several Buddhas. 

Of the vows attriliuted to Buddhas who on that 

1 In the ^rirndld-devl-sirphanddn (Nanjio, no. 69). 

a For the stanzas of the vow, called the ‘ Stanzas of Persever¬ 
ance,’ see Silt: XX. (1885) ; for a man who believed 

him.self to have earri<'d out the vows in his life see M. Anesaki, 
Nichiren,the Buddhut PropheL, Cambridge, Mass., 1916, esp. 
pp. 39-42. 

8 See Smpijutta-nikdt/a, iv. 60-63. 


account became objects of sjiecihc vvorshij) we take 
two most important ca.ses - that of the Buddha 
Bhaisajya-guru (the Medicine-Master), the lord 
of the eastern paradise Visuddhi-vaidurya, and 
that of the Buddha Amitabha (the Inlinite Light), 
the lord of the western paratlise Sukhavati, the 
Land of Bliss. Ajiart from the questions pertain 
ifig to the mythical origin of these Buddhas ami 
their paradises, we note here an interesting con- 
tiaust between tlndr respiadivc vows and between 
the streams of reli;.;ious faith based on their 
worship. The lord of the ca.stm n paradise pledges 
liimselt, among other t hings, to save the sick and 
other Hutlerersand to give tliem immediate comfort, 
while the lord of the l.,iind of Bliss ]>r()mises to take 
to his jiaradise all tho.se who clnnish a pious faith 
in his saving power. Thus the Medicine-Master 
was a supernatural mediedne-man, and his worship 
became a religion of healing, while the Buddha of 
Infinite Light was almost a vi(;arious saviour, and 
the faith in his redemptive pvjwer developed into 
a pitgism, a Ciiri.stianity within Buddhism, so to 
sjieak. 

Let us now see the vows taken by lihai.sajya- 
guru. The story is that, while he was st ill a bocihi- 
snttva, he pledged him.self to the following twelve 
vows : 

‘(l)Iiet me, on nudUahood, realize all the suiu r- 

natural glories of a I’ ld'Hia’s body whii-li illumines all the 
realms of existence, and indui.'c .all beings to the same glories. 

(2) Let me realize? all tlie liiniinoiis splendours and thus 
illumine all those who are shrouded in darkiu'ss.’ 

f(3)-(.''») amount to vowing that all beings be induced to 
Buddliist perfection.] 

* (0) lyOt me release all the erijipled, mutilated, blind, deaf, 
lepers, siek of every description, from their sulTerings and have 
them furnished with wholesonie limbs or hod}.’ 

((7) Saving of helpless and unfortunate.] 

‘(8) Let me save women sulTering from the diseases j.>eeuliar 
to th(‘'r sex and let them be transformed to men.’ 

f(!>) Saving of those (mtangled in illusions. I 

‘(10) Let me ndea.se all tliose who wouM he imprisoned, 
punished, tortured or sentenced to death, if the}’ should 
nnj>lore in my name. 

(11) I^et me release all those who, being starved, eoiiimit 
offences for gettirig food, hy giving them, first, delicate food 
and then giving them a saturation in the taste of truths. 

(12) lyet me save all those c,ho, being rlcstitute of (dothings, 
would be attacked by cold or heat, Insects and worms, by giving 
them all kinds of fine clothings, decorations, perfumes.’' 

Here we see a Buddhist counterpart of t Ih; Vedic 
Surya or Asviiis, and it is no won(h;r that Bhaisajya- 
guru wa.s worshipped tor the sake of iininediate 
helpfulness. 

In the myth of the western paradise tlie Buddha Amitabha 
was once a monk riharinakara, who vowed to furni.sh a paradise 
for the pious souls and accomplished the task by a long and 
severe self-training and by supplying to his helie\ ers his name 
as the sole means of calling forth his saving power. The vow is 
taken before the Buddha I/3ke6vararaja as the testimony, and 
consists of three parts. The first part is chiefly in praise of the 
Master Buddha and is an expression of the vow-taker’s deter¬ 
mination to imitate and emulate him .2 The second part 
consists of the forty-six 3 specific terms of Dharmakara’s inttm- 
tion and purpose in furnishing a paradise in the west and 
imluciiig all beings, without distinction of good and bad, of 
wise and fool, to share the glorious and blissful life in the 
paradise.’* The last part is the consummation of the second 
and takes the form of a pa-ssionatc committal to carry out the 
plan, and even of a compelling call to the universe to respond 
to his ardent intentions and to give an assurance of the final 
attainment. 

Here we see the Buddhist conception and practice 
of taking a solemn vow developed to a faitii in the 
saving and redeeming power of the vow. 

Finally let us add a remark on a modification, 
or degeneration, of the vow to eur.se or magic 
formula — the case with the Tan trie form of 
Buddhism. Here we sec a circuit of the idea of 
pranidhanrt, starting from entreatment ami peti¬ 
tion and resulting in the use of tin? vow and prayer 

1 The Prime Vmvs of the Tathdgata Bhaixhajya-guru (Nanjio, 
no. 170). 

Sukhdvnti-vi/uhd (SBK xlix. pt. ii. [1804] pp. 7-9). 

Forty-eight in a Chinese version, a nuTnlu'r which hence 
has become sacred among the Amirn-Buddliists in China anu 
Japan. 

4 SDE xlix. pt. ii. pp. 12-22. 
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for compelliii^^ the divine power to fulfil the demand 
expressed or implied in the formula. 

Litbhatukb.— Besides the works cited in the article see : artt. 
BonmaATTVA, Ethics (Buddhist), Praybr (Buddhist); L. de la 
Valine Poussin, Bowldhisin-e, Paris, ll>09, pp. 301-312; H. 
Kern, ilaimal of Indian Bxuldhisin, Straasburg, 1896, p. 06 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna lixiddhisjn, London, 1907. 
p. 807 t. ; J. W. Ing;lis, ‘The Vows of Aniida,’N. China 
Branch, xlv iii. flOlTJ, pp. 1-11 ; M. Anesaki, ‘ The Idea of Mora 
Heritai^a* in the Japanese Family,' The Open Court, xxxi. [1917 
5^27-238. M. ANKSAKI. 

VOWS (Cliinese).— i. Vows in ancient China, 
—Tlie earliest hi.storical records of China, as oi 
other countries, are mainly concerned with the 
activities of rulers and with internal and external 
warfare. It is not sur[)risinc, therefore, that the 
first vows or oaths mentioned in Chinese annals* 
were taken hy the princes and great officers of the 
various feudal states of the empire, and that the 
occasion of such vow.s or oaths was usually the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace or alliance, or a 
similar event of public importance. 

The cuHtouiary term for the ceremouial takinff of a vow or 
entering into a covenant was m*0nj-shih. The two characters 
comprising this amdc nt term are still in common use, though 
usually found iji different combinations. They are explained 
thus. Shih is e(pii\ nleiiL to yueh-hsin and inena to li-nh^ng. 
Yueh aignilles a bond or covenant, and is still used to denote ar) 
interimtional treaty, means ‘good faith' or ‘ sincerity.* 

The signification of li-sft^ng is less transparent. There is no 
ditllculty about ^hf'ng, which means ‘ a sacrificial animal.’ The 
character li is an unusual substitute for lin, which means 
‘to aj^proacli,’ ‘to draw near to.’ and is a euphemism for 
‘to slaughter.’ Hence the combination li-shAng signifies ‘to 
elaugliter a sacrificial animal.’ Thus the term vifing shih is 
a coiK'ise expression meaning ‘a covenant entered into with 
sincere heart and confirmed by the slaugiiter of a sacrificial 
animal.’ 

The sacrificial animals chiefly used in ancient 
China on the occasions of a solemn oath-taking 
were oxen and pigs (by princes and great fiefs), 
dogs (by ministers and officials), and fowls (by the 
common people). The method of procedure was as 
follows. 

A pit was prepared in the ground (called Je’an), at the 
edge of which the animal was slaughtered. The victim’s left 
ear was held hy the master of (XTemonies or by the person 
undertaking the vow ; and immediately after the slaughter the 
ear was cut off and deposited irj a disli called c/iu-p’art. Then 
hlocKi was taken from the victim and poured into a goblet 
emailed yu-tui.'^ When this part of the ceremony had been 
carried out, the vow or oath was written in the blood collected 
in the xjii-tui, and the oath-taker also used the blood to smear 
his own mouth.The tablet on which the words were in¬ 
scribed (called tsai shu) was placed on the carcass of the 
victim, which was then buried in the prepared pit.^ The 
covering of the victim with soil was an esstmtial part of 
the ceremony, as it was equivalent to calling upon the earth to 
be witness of the vow. 

There was an oflicer known as Ssil-m^ng 
(‘Director of Covenants’) who.se special fluty it 
was to superintend ceremonies of this kind. His 
functions were to some extent of a priestly 
character. He also made copies of the inscribed 
tablets, and either deiK)sited them among the 
official archives or (in the ca.se of covenants 
between private persons) became himself their 
custodian.’ It was also this offleer wlio ad¬ 
ministered the oath to persons who had revolted 
against the (jovernment and had subsequently 
returned to their allegiance. Other officers who 
had certain duties to perform in connexion wdth 
these ceremonies were the Grand Minister of 
Justice {Ta-Ssu-lCou) and the Guardian of the 
Imf»erial Ance.stral Tem[>le and Treasury {Tien-fu), 
who wore responsible for the safe-custody of certi¬ 
fied copies of covenants made between the emperor 
and the great vassal princes.® 

' See art. Okdkau (Ciiineso). 

2 See A/* Tcheou-IA, tr. E. Biot, Parii, 1861, ii. 247. P’an 
and tui are term« used for two kinds of sacrificial vessel. That 
they were supposed to be, and perhaj)H w'ere, decorated or 
inlaid with pearl and jade respectively is indicated by the words 
chu and yu —the Chinese names for those substances. 

^ The teciinical term for smearing the mouth was «Aa. See 
The Chinese Classics, tr. J. Legge, iToiigkong, 1861-72, li.2 437. 

See Biot, ii. 359. 8 fb. ii. 359-361. fl fb. il. .314. 


Numerous instances of vows and oaths taken by 
the princes of the Chinese states in the early 
historical period may be found in the famous 
narrative of Tso {Tso Chuan).^ A good example 
of tliese early covenants is the following, which 
belongs to tiie eleventh year of Duke Hsiang 
(562 B.C.). 

‘All we who covenant together agree not to hoard up the 
produce of good years, not to shut one another out from ad¬ 
vantages that we possess, not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
criminals. We agree to aid one another in disasters and 
calamities, to have compassion on one another in seasons of 
misfortune and disorder, to cherish the same likings and dis- 
liklngs, to support and encourage the royal House. Should 
any prince break these engagements, may He who watches 
over men’s sincerity and lie wiio watches over covenants, [the 
Spirits of) the famous hills and [ofj the famous streams, the 
kings and dukes our predecessors, the whole host of Spirits, 
ami all who are sacrificed to, the ancestors of our 12 (18 ?) States 
with their 7 surnames may all these intelligent Spirits destroy 
him, HO that he shall lose bis people, his appointment pass from 
him, his family perish, and his State be utterly overthrown 1' ^ 

Some of the old commentators and moralista 
began at a very early perio<i to complain that the 
frequency of sworn covenants and formal vows 
was detrimental to sound morals, because, when 
solemn engagements were lightly made, they were 
apt to be lightly violated. Cases wore known, 
in Chou-dynasty China, of covenants that were 
broken ‘ before the blood smeared on the mouth 
was dry.’ It was held that in the golden age of 
the ‘holy kings’ vows and covenants were un¬ 
known (Aoi cM pu ming ych)^ and that tiie simple 
sjioken word reijuired no vow or oath to make it 
binding. It was jiointed out that the making of 
many solemn protestations fostered distrust be¬ 
tween .state and state and also between rulers and 
ruled. In the ‘ Clas.sic of Poetry’ {Shih Ching) we 
read of a king who added to the disorders of his 
kingdom by entering into freipient covenants with 
the vassal jirinces ; for he showed thereby tliat he 
had no conlidenee in them and lived in fear of re¬ 
bellion.® Commentators also observe that no formal 
covenants were known before the Yin dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.C. ) and that this was precisely the 
time when the State began to be disturbed by re¬ 
bellious movements. Oatlis and vows were intro- 
lueed only ‘ when loyalty and sincerity had 
worn thin and men’s liearts were j)erplexed with 
doubts.’ 

It will have been noticed that these State 
covenants were really the ancient Chinese equiva¬ 
lents of modern treaties ; and the vows or oaths 
that accompanied such engagements practically 
correspondeu to the modern seals and signatures 
of plenipotentiaries. The violation of a covenant 
was therefore nothing more or le.ss than what we 
should call the wilful breaking of a treaty. 

2 . Vows of friendship.—( hinese social life has 
for ages been characterized by five ‘relationships,’ 
each of which implies certain riglits, privileges, 
and duties. These are the relationships l>etween 
‘ sovereign and minister’ (this will probably be 
reinterpreted to mean ‘ citizen and State ’ if the 
Republican form of government proves permanent), 
‘husband and wife,’ ‘father and son,’ ‘elder 
brother and younger brother,’ ‘ friend and friend.’ 
Friemhsliij) thus often assumes the importance of a 
recognized social institution, with its appro[)riate 
rules, customs, and traditions. When two or more 
Ciiine.se decide to become ‘ friends ’ in what may 
be called the institutional sense of the term, they 
become bound to one another by solemn vows 
which are sometimes accompanied by a ceremonial 
mingling of blood. This is supposed to create a 
bond identical for all practical purposes with that 
of blood-kinship. The following example of a vow 

1 Tr. J. Logge, The Chinese Classics, v. 

2 Ib. p. 463. It may be rioted that there were instances ol 
reaties with smearing of lips as late as the wars between th« 

Chinese and the Tatars (c. 1131). 

3 See Legge, iv, 340 f. 
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of friendsliip is taken from the olhcial annals of 
the Sung dynasty. 

* We . . . will cling' together like serpents and dragons in¬ 
extricably coiled. When one of us attains riches and honour 
he will share his prosperity with the others. May he who 
breaks this vow receive divine chastisement.’ 

After uttering thcHe words, the parties would prick 
their arms and let the blood now into a goblet. 
Of the mingled blood each took a si{), thus becom¬ 
ing the ‘ blood-brotlier’ of the other.^ If ‘sworn 
brothers’ wish to terminate the relationship, they 
must do so in a lormal manner. This is soiiietimes 
known as ‘withdrawing the incense-stick’ {pa 
hsiang-V on-tzU).'^ 

A few foreigners have become the ‘ brothers ’ of 
Chinese olficials and others, tliough probably in 
these cases the ceremony is al)breviafed and simpli¬ 
fied. H. A. (iiles describes how, in 1868, lie became 
the ‘younger brother’ of the inlliiential court 
eunuch. An T6-hai.* A similar relationship has 
also been entered into between various Chinese 
em})eror8 and some of their chosen siibjecd-s; e.g., 
Shfing Tsu (loth cent. A.D.) and Using Tsung 
(11th cent. A.D.) of the Liao dynasty both be<%ame 
‘bound brothers’ [chick wei nsiung-ti) of certain 
trust(;d fii(;nds. In modern tiriies the Cliinese 
Government (especially under the Manchu dynasty) 
has shown itselr extremely hostile to this custoui, 
and indcf^d made it a punishable ofience. 

Soon after the ac-cesaion of the Manchus it waa decreed that 
for perHons of different surnames t-o siduto each other as 
brothers (chi^h pai huiung-ti) was an offem'e punishable by a 
hundred blows. In lOCl the deaLh-j)enalty was decreed against 
‘ sworn brothers ’ who took part in the ceremonies of blood- 
smearing and the ritual burning of paper nlips on which vows 
were wTitten. A slightly less rigorous law was enacted in tlie 
seventeenth year of K’ang-hsl (1(168), hut membership of sworn 
brotherhoods was still an offence puni.shable by flogging ftnd, In 
aggravatt'd cases, l)y death. The death-penalty was reduced to 
‘ a hundred blows’ if there was no blood-drinking or smearing 
and no burning of vows. In 1071 a further law enacted that 
persona guilty of joining sworn brothorhowls were liable to 
three years’ banishment to the frontiers; hut in 1673 a new 
law made a clear distinction between harmless brotherhoods 
and those which were regarded as criminal. The blood-smear¬ 
ing and drinking, and the formal consignment of the written 
vows to the keening of the gods by meatis of Are, constituted 
the decisive evidence of guilt in its most serious form. 

Formal vows of friendship between women are 
not unknown. They salute each other as ‘dry 
sisters’ (kan chieh). One metliod of entering into 
this relationship is for each of the two women to 
hold the end oi a straw over the village well and 
to call upon a divinity known as ‘ the Peach- 
Flower Maiden ’ to witness the compact. 

r Vows of secret brotherhoods and societies. 
—The reasons for the severity with, which ‘ sworn 
brotherlioods’ have been treated by the Chinese 
Government are not far to seek. Secret fraterni¬ 
ties, all the members of which are bound by in¬ 
violable vows to be loyal to one another as against 
the whole world, are very apt to become a danger 
to almost any form of government, especially if 
that government is controlled by an alien dynasty 
that luus supplanted a native one. In ancient 
times, nevertheless, it was considered a right and 
proper thing tliat men should take vows of co¬ 
operation and mutual aid. The Chou Li declares 
that ‘ by entering into mutual engagements ac¬ 
companied by vows the people are taught to extend 
brotherly love to one anotlier and to put away 
apathy. ^ A commentator on this ratlier enig¬ 
matic statement is worth quoting.® 

‘There are different ways,’ he says, ‘in which people show 
their apathy and laziness. They do not hurry to give help to 
those who are in danger or suffering hardship, thus they are 
lacking in charity and sympathy. It is therefore a good thing 

1 Cf. art. Brotherhood (Artificial), § aff. 

Cf. L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, tr. 
L. Davrout, Ilo-kien-fu and London, 1913, p. 619f. 

3 Adversaria Sinvea, no. 9, p. 310. 

‘‘ Biot, i. 197. 

•■'This commentator, Ch6ng O, who belonged to the Sung 
dynasty, is not quoted by Biot. 


lat people should be stimulated by means of solemn vows to 
**id one another in distress, to support one another in sickness, 
to extend a friendly hand to those who need it, to help one 
another in times of anxiety or peril, and to be faithful to one’s 
word as long as life lasts, settirjg aside all petty personal con- 
cdoralionsi that might cause delay or give an excuse for 
laziness.’ 

This remarkable description of the social value 
of vows seems strangely modern ; it might almost 
.serve as a statement of the ethical basis of the 
Boy Scout movement. Chinese history atibrds in¬ 
numerable instances of vows of this kind entered 
into and most faithfully carried out by bands of 
a.s.sociates or members of social groups. Where 
tlie ethical ideal falls short is in the fact that the 
obligation to succour the distressed is not usually 
regarded as of general apjilieation, but concerns 
only fellow-members of the oath-bound fraternity. 
Yet this depends, of course, on the speeilic purposes 
for which tlie fraternity has been (•onstitnted ; and 
sometimes they far transcend the individual or 
collective interests of the members, even if they 
do not go so far as to include all mankind within 
tlieir purview. 

The most famous and memorable Chinese ex¬ 
ample of a vow enteKid into for [uirposcs tiiat went 
far beyond the private interests of tliose concerned 
was ‘the Vow of the I'each-gardeii,’wluireby the 
three iieroes Jdu Jici, Kuan Yii, and Chang Fei 
(‘Jnd and 3rd centuries A.D.) bound themselves to 
light for the preservation of the reigning dynasty 
against the attacks of the Yellow-l'ni ban rebels. 
We are told that the ceremony (which took place 
in Chang Pei’s peach-garden) consisted in the 
sacrifice of a black ox and a white horse and in 
the taking of a vow to the following efieet; 

We swear to regard one another henceforth as brothers, to 
unite our abilities and our hearts, to bring succour to the 
miserable, to raise up the fallen. We will serve our country 
and give peace to the people. Though we were born on differ¬ 
ent nates we wish to die together on the same day. Our hearts 
are open to the inspection of the divine powers of Heaven and 
Earth. If any one of us proves false to his duty and forgetful 
of his obligations, may God and man unite to destroy him.’ 

Tliis celebrated ‘Vow of the Peach-garden ’ has 
been imitated countle?:^ times, especially by 
members of societies formed for purposes of 
mutual protection. Such societies, indeed, are 
still formed from time to time ; several new ones 
sprang into existence among the tens of thousands 
of Chinese labourers who worked behind tiie fight¬ 
ing lines in France during the Great War.® 

It is interesting to note that the Peach-garden Vow was 
‘often referred to by the Triad Society,’ and that its members 
were ‘exhorted to emulate the faithfuiness to each other and 
loyalty to their cause of the heroes who took it.’< The vows 
of the Triad Society were thirty-six in number.® It is character¬ 
istic of China that the first of them is a vow of filial piety. 
After repeating the vows, each candidate is required to take 
a lighted incense-stick and dip it in a bowl of water. As the 
light is extinguished, he says, ‘ If I prove false bo my vows, may 
my life go out like the fire of this stick of incense.’ The 
master of ceremonies (‘ incense-master') then takes up a por¬ 
celain basin and dashes it on the ground, saying, ‘ May such be 
the fate of all traitors.’ He proceeds to take up the paper on 
which the vows are written, and sets fire to it. By this means 
lb is supposed that the vows pass from the material into the 
spiritual world and are received by the divine powers, who will 
register them in the archives of heaven and Inflict punishment 
on traitors. The next part of the ceremony consists in cutting 
off the head of a co<;k, as an indication of the ^rim fate that 
will befall any one who betrays the cause. The incense-master 
then drops some of the dead cock’s blood into the water in 
which the incense-sticks were extinguished ; and each of the 
candidates pricks one of his fingers and lets the blood drop into 
the same vessel or (sometimes) into another bowl containing 
wine. The ashes of the burnt papers on which the vows were 
written are put into the bowl containing the mingled blood of 

1 Literally, ‘ even if one has to go with cap tied over one’s un¬ 
bound hair,’ i.e. before one has completed one’s toilet. The 
expression is taken from Mencius. See I..egge, ii. 330. 

‘-iCf. Favre, in the Toung Pao, vol. xix. [l.^yden, 1919] no. 1, 
p. 1 ff. See also II. Dor6, Pe’herches sur les superstitions sn 
Chine, pt. 1. vol. ii. (Paris, 191‘2], no. 4, p. 340. 

3 For details see Favre. Cf. art. Siccrrs (Chinese). 

4 William Stanton, The Triad Society or Heaven and Earth 
Association, Hongkong, 1900, p. 1. 

6 Jh. pp. 61 f., 118 f. 
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the candl(]ate8, and the bowl in then handed round and sipped 
by each in turn. This coiichides the cerciuonies of initiation, 
after which tlic new incinhers of the society are hailed by the 
old ones as ‘ brothers.’ t 

Sisterhoods are less common than hrotlierhoods, 
but by no means unknown. Detailed information 
regardin^j: them is laekintt, but mention must be 
made of the trolden Orchid Society {Chin-Lan 
Jiici), whicdi is described by If. A. Giles as ‘a 
secret association of unmarried girls who bind 
themselves not to cohabit with their husbands 
after marriage (wliieh they are unable to avoid) 
but to leave them and return to their old homes or 
go elsewiiere.’^ It lias been said that members of 
this society would commit suicide rather than 
break tluur vuw'.^ 

Relig;ious vows.— {(i) Buddhism.—In Cliina 
as in other Buddhist lands there are vows for both 
monks and laymen, those of the former being 
naturally much stricter and more comprehensive 
than those to which laymen siihserihe. Some¬ 
times, however, lay Buddhists of both sexes 
voluntarily bind themselves by one or more of the 
obligations which are ordinarily binding only on 
the monkhood. There is a society of lay vege¬ 
tarians wliieii is said to have lieeu foundeil in tlie 
T’aiig dynasty by the fifth and sixth ‘ patriarchs' 
of the Ch'an school of Buddliism. ^iembers of 
this society are known as chai kang (‘tasters’), a 
term wliiidi is also applied to those who take vows 
of temporary vegetarianism during their [lilgrimage 
to a sacred mountain. 

The fact that practically the whole of Chinese 
Buddhism^ belongs to the Great Vehicle (Maha- 
yana) explains tlie existence of religious vows of 
which little or no trace can he found in primitive 
Buddhism. The great models of all such vows are 
those which are sup[)()sed to have been taken by 
the bodhisftttvds. Tliese vows are numerous—in 
the Wa-liang-shou sutra they are forty-tdglit in 
number®—hut they are practically all summed up 
in the formula, ‘So long as there remains a single 
being who lias not attained Biiddhaliood, I vow 
that I will not become Buddha.’ d’he ‘ vows’of the 
bodhisattvas [pranidhflna) may he de.serihed as 
expressions of will wliieh, through the intensity of 
the sellless emotion that insjiires them, are instru¬ 
mental in bringing about a realization of the 
desired conditions.® The Mahavana, as J. J. M. 
de Groot has shown, ‘ admits the creative fiower 
of thought,’’ and indeed this is insisted upon so 
frequently that it may he regarded as one of the 
fundamental [irinciples of Buddhist [isyehology. 
This fact is apt to he ignored by those who dwell 
upon the ‘ vain repetitions ’ said to he characteristic 
or Bmldhism in practice, and who do not under¬ 
stand that the repetitions are believed to reintorce 
the creative power of thought to which the spoken 
words give exjuession. 

We have already seen that forty-eight bodhi- 
sattva-\o\\‘^ are preserved in a famous sCdra ; hut 
according to another classilication only four are 
essential. Tliese ‘four great vows’ {ssil hung 
shih-yii'tn) are as follows: ( 1 ) the vow to save 
the world, i.e. not to rest until all beings in the 
universe have been hrouglit to .salvation ; (2) the 
vow to destroy in oneself all evil and the passions 
1 Stanton, The Triad Society, 61-C6. 

3 A Glossary of Reference to Subjects Connected with the Far 
East, ShaiiKliai, 1000, p. 108. 

3 S. Coulinjjf, Kncyclopctdia Sinica, Shang;hai, 1917, ».v. 

‘ Secret Societies,’ p. OOl. 

4 See art. t’lii.SA ([{uddhisni in). 

® SRE xlix. [1894], Buddhist Mahdydna Texts, pt. ii. {The 
Larger Sukhavativyuha, § 8), pp. 12-Z2. Cf. H. F. Johnston, 
Buddhist China, London, 1!)1.*5, pp. 9(5 98; J. VV. Ingli.s, ‘ Ti)e 
Vowsof Amida ’ in JRAS, North-China Hranch, xlviii. [1917] If. 

8 See D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Ruddhimn, 
London, 1907, pp. L^'5S 'J41. 

7 De Oroot, Le Code da Mahdydim en Chine, Amsterdam, 
1893, pp. 5 f., 95 ; cf. also p. 104 f. 


that produce evil; (3) the vow to study and 
{iractise tlui dharnia, i.e. the law of Buddha, with 
a view to the attainment of wisdom and virtue ; 
(4) the vow to attain the perfection of Biuldliahood. 
Tlic.se vows are related to the San Knci—Wm 
‘'I'liree Kefuges’ (the Buddha, the Law, ami the 
Church) common to both Veldcles. The second 
and third (the destruction of evil and the cultiva¬ 
tion of virtu«‘) have reference to the Buddha and 
the Law, and to self-develojmient {tzil li ); the 
lirst (the helping of others and bringing them to 
salvation) has reference to the Chiireh or eom- 
niiinity, which, in the Mahavana, includes all 
beings in the universe {li da)d 'I’lie full aceomi)lish- 
nieiit of the three lirst vows will lead automatically 
to the accomj)lishmerit of the fourth—the attain¬ 
ment of universal Biiddhaliood. 

There are several other classilications of hod- 
hisatlra-vows, hut we need not give a detailed 
analysis. It will he sultieieiit to refer to the ten 
vows .set forth in the sutra known as the 2 a- 
Pei-Hsin T'o-lo-ni Chiug (the Dharani ' Sdtra of 
the all-Bitiful Heart’).‘-^ In this .saD-a Kwaii-yin 
(Avalokitesvara) is represented as being the in¬ 
ventor or teacher of these vows ; hence the recital 
of each is followed by an invocation of the name 
of this bodhisattm. The vows are ( 1 ) to become 
acquainted with the true faitli ; ( 2 ) to attain 
spiritual vision ; (3) to lead others to salvation ; 
( 4 ) to he eliaritahle ; (5) to embark on the slii]) 
of jtrajna, ‘ wisdom ’ ; ( 6 ) to cros.s the ocean of 
bitterness (life and death); (7) to he steadfast; ( 8 ) 
to attain nirvana ; (9) to join the company of the 
.saints ; ( 10 ) to become one with the Dharmakaya 
(the mystical body of the eternal and universal 
Buddha). 

The vows taken by Buddhist monks on their 
reception into the order, or on suhse({uent occa¬ 
sions, maybe conveniently studied in the Brahma- 
jala-sfitra, called in Chinese the Fan-ivang-chingd 
The 35th and 36tli sections of this pojmlar sutra 
deal with the vows wliicdi should he taken and 
constantly retaken by ‘every son of Buddha’ {ko 
Fo tzil). Thev hind him to regard liis narents and 
religious teachers with respect and devotion, to 
a.ssociate only with virtuous companions, to study 
the scriptures and perform good works, and to 
obey the commandments of Buddha in all things. 
He must he ready to saerilice life itself rather than 
allow himself to act or think in such a way ns to 
hinder the realization of these ideals.® ISiniilar 
vows should he taken hv those who seek to attain 
mystical illumination by practising the rules of 
dhyCina. 

Ill the Tso-Ch’an- 1, written by the monk Tsfi-Ch’an for the 
guidance of such aspirants, it is stateii that tlie novi(;e should 
begin by (rultivaling an altitude of love towards all beings, and 
should then make a ‘ great vow ' {fa hung shih-yuan) to devote 
himself earnestly to the spiritual welfare of others and not to 
seek salvation or enlightenment for himself alone {pu wee .hi 
shin tu ch’iti chieh-t’o).^ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
Buddhist vow is iiractically a self-dedication to an 
ideal of conduct of which the central feature (in 
the Mahayana) is the service of otliers. But, 
apart from what may he described as the ‘official’ 

1 The terms tzu-li and li-t’a constitute a concise statement, 
from the Mahayanist standpoint, of the esaeiitial difference 
between the Small and the Lrcat Vehicles, '/’zn-fi'(to beneflt 
oneself) Is regarded as the ideal of tlie Small Vehiide, and 
li-t’a (the helping of others) is regarded as the characteristic 
ideal of the Great Vehicle. The combination of the two {erh li 
yiian man) is aimed at by Mahayanista, 

- IL Naniio, A Catalogs of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripilaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 320. 

3 lb. no. 1087. 

* For Chine.se text and French tr. see De Groot, p. 66 f. ; cf. 
pp. 100-108. See also L. Wieger, Hist, des Croyances religieuses 
et des opinions philosophigues en Chine, Ho-kien-fu, 1917, p. 
483 ff. 

8 A.s far as the present writer is aware, there is no European 
translation of this work. 
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vowH, there are others which have sole reference 
to the sj>iritiial needs or personal aspirations of 
the individual who utters theni. 

One of the most reniarkal)le and (ioini)rehensive is the vow 
whi('h is said to iiavo been taken by a monk of the Sunjf 
d 3 'naHty name(i Jui (Jhien, wiio dwelt asa hermit on tiie sacreci 
mountain of Wu-t’ai. It was to tiie followinj; effect: (1) that 
he would never allow his eyes to look upon forbhlden sights ; 
(2) that he would never allow his ears to listen to forhidden 
sounds; (3) that he would never allow his mouth to utter 
forhifiden words ; (4) that he would never allow his mind to he 
occupied by forbidden thou^dits. 

Of the nuiiierous vows made for }>articular 
objects or in view of j)articul!Lr circumstances it 
is unnecessary to ^dve a detailed account. Some¬ 
times Ihiddliist will make a vow to recite a 
eerttiin numher of stitrft.s or portions of stltras, 
in which Ctase heads are ofttm used to count oil' 
each comi)lcted recital.^ Sometimes he will 
register a vow to go on tt })ilgrimage, or to supply 
oil for kee})ing a lamp hurtling in some shrine lor 
a term of years, or to burn a certain numher of 
sticks of incense before tlie image of a hodliisdttvd.'^ 
Some, again, will undertake to print and circulate 
copies of a favourite sutrd. 

One such person, ejj., vowed that he would cause 1000 copies 
of the Diamond Sutra to he printe<l and i^iven away if his 
mother were cured of sickness. The enn)eror Yvm;^-chAn^j 
(172;4-;ir)) vowed that he would feed a stated munber of monks 
in return for seasonable weather. 

Sometimes the vow is accompanied by some act 
of austerity or even self-mutilation, though the 
latter is contrary to lluddhist law. 

A monk of the 12th cent, named Tsun-Shlh, who helonjfed 
to the famous monastery of Kuo-ch’injf at the foot of the 
T’ien t’ai mountain iu Cheh-kiaiig, ma^lo a vow to devote 
himself to the propagation of the teachings of the T’ien-t’ai 
school, and in jiroof of his sincerit.v liurtu'd off one of his own 
lingers before an image of the hodhii^attra D'u-hsien. A similar 
act, showing regrettable fanati('ism hut great fortitude and 
|)Owera of endurance, was performed by a monk who died less 
than ten years ago. Having made a vow' of self-dedication to 
religion, he burned off tw'o of his ringers. Throughout the 
rest of his life he was known as Pa-ehih-t'ou-t’o, ‘the eight- 
lingered ascetic.’ He rose to he abbot of one of the most 
rosjieroiis nionasteries now existing in China (the T’ien-t’ung 
sQ, near Ningpo) and to he head of the newly-founded 
Association of Chinese Huddhists. 

Variou.s oppruhrious epithets are bestowed on 
members of the monkhood who have broken their 
vows (especially the vows of chastity and vegetarian¬ 
ism) or liave been expelle<l from their nionasteries 
for misbehaviour. Among these are such terms as 
‘slanderer of the Three Holy Ones,’ ‘shameless 
one,’ ‘obstruction on the holy pathway,’ ‘bald- 
headed huntsman,’ ‘cassock-wearing robber.’ 

All the Buddhist or quasi-Buddhist sects which have plac ed 
80 prominent a part in the political as well as the religious life 
of China in the past have their characteristic rituals and vow- 
formulas.3 But in many coses these societies have very little 
to do with religion and merely make use of religious formulas 
in order to inspire their members with a due .sense of the 
binding nature of their vow’S. This is so in the case of the 
Tsai-Li Society, one of the most flourishing organizations of the 
kind in N. China. It professes to be associated wdth the cult 
of the bodhinattva Kwaii-yin, hut Its activities are of a social 
and ethical rather than a religious nature, and in any case its 
slight religious basis is almost as much Taoist as Buddhist. It 
is said to have sprung from the dreaded White I.«otus Society, 
and, though it has apparently long ceased to meddle in politics, 
it was dreaded by the authorities up to the time of the Boxer 
nmvemetit, if not later.'* It nourishes in the leased territory of 
Wei-hai-w'ei, but has never given any trouble to the British 
authorities there. Its tnembers take vows to abstain from strong 
drink, opium, and tobacco. Wheji a member is known to have 
broken his vows, he is expelled from the society and is said to 
he jni tsai, a phrase meaning ‘ not present’—a common Chinese 
euphemism for ‘dead.’ The phrase implies that the disgraced 
member is ‘dead ' to the society. There is a play on the word 
tsai, which also forms part of the society’s name. 

1 See De Oroot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in 

CADja, Amsterdam, IhOih i- ^ . 

2 For a short account of some of these vows see H. Dore, 
Itecherches sur les superstitions en Chine^ pt. i. vol. ii. no. 4, 

S^Miich useful information is contained in De Groot's 5^ecf- 
ariwnistn and Religions PersrcHtiun in China, already cited, 
but allow'aiK'e must he made for the author’s strong prejudices, 
and especially for his antipathy' to Confucianism. 

4 See Stanton, p. 6. 


(6) Ttioista. —(1) The vows of I’aoists are similar 
to those of Biuhlhists. lii this, as in many other 
respects, modern debased 'raoism lias merely 
adaj)ted the usages of Buddhism. The bodhisottvas 
wlio are sujiposed to hear and register the vows 
made by pious Buddhists are of course replaced 
by Taoi.st divinities. Tiie three goddesses {Nidug- 
ni(ing) whose worship tlourislies on the sacred 
mountain of l'’ai-slnin in Shantung, on Miao- 
f^ng-shan near Peking, and many other [ilaces, 
are among the divinities most olten resorted to 
for the jiiirpose. Several of the mountains con- 
.seerated to 'I'aoist worsliip (such as T’ai-shan and 
llua-shan) have Ix'en the scimes of pitilul lragedi(!s 
enacted by tliose who have vow(*d to saerilice 
their live.s in return for favourahh* resjionses to 
prayers made on behalf of parents or others. 
'I’he.se and other mountains po^se^^s ‘ suicide elill’s ’ 
{sfd^-shni yul), over whicli it'.ligious fanatics have 
linrletl themselves to ileatli in fuHilment of raslily- 
made vows; aiul, though this practice lias always 
h(‘(‘n discountenaiK'cd and even forbidden by the 
olhcials, it is not t;ven yet ipiite exiinct.' From 
such acts of fanaticism it may he gathered that a 
(diinese rarely fails to ki'cp a vow that he has once 
ni.ade, provided that, it is physically possible for 
liim to fullil it. I'lie (Chinese are, and always 
have been, too fond of making vows. They certainly 
do not act in a<‘< ordance witli the good ailvice of 
b'cclesiastes, ‘Be not rash with thy mouth’; hut 
it must he admit toil that they would readily 
endorse the other principle laid clown by the same 
Hcdirew writer—‘ When thou vowest a vow unto 
(lod, defer not to pay it. . . . Better is it that 
thou shonldc'st not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not fay.’ ^ 

Litkraturk.—T his has been indic-ated in the footnotes. 

R. F. Johnston. 

VOWS (Christian).-I. New Testament.—(a) 
The word .—The discussion starts iiahirally with a 
consideration of the data allbrcU'd by the earliest 
Christian hooks, the writings of N 1’, hut these are 
.scanty and to some extent inelevent. The word 
vow ’ {evxh) o<^’vurs tv#ice (Ac IS*^'^ 21'^), but in both 
cases the atmosphere is Jewish rather than 
Christian. In the lirst instance Paul (or Aquila) 
has his hair cut at Ceiichreie, ‘ for lie had a vow.’ 
Whether the making or the redemjiticm of the vow 
is meant is not clear ; if the latter, it was prob¬ 
ably in connexion with some escape from danger. 
The second passage is similarly connected with 
the hair-ollcring. To avert the rcquoach of anti- 
Judaism, Paul, at the requejst of tlie Jerusalem 
elders, as.sociates himself with four men about to 
be ‘i>urilied ' on the termination of a vow, and 
hears the expense of their hair-cutting and prob¬ 
ably of their saciihces—a custom not uncommon 
among rich Jews on behalf of tlieir {morer 
brethren. On the Nazirite vow (Nil 6), of which 
tliese incidents, and the account given by 
llc'.gesippus^ of James the Just, are illustrative, 
and the signilicance of the hair as the .seat of the 
devotee’s life, seeartt. Naziihtk.s, Vows (Hebrew), 
and W. K. Smith, The Rdiyion of the Semites^, 
London, 1894, u. 483. 

Two other Nl’ nassages may be glanced at. 
One is the vow niacJe by forty Jews to fast until 
they had killed Paul (Ac hnt this is at least 

as much an oath as a vow. The other is the 
‘ Ivorhan ’ passage (M k = Mt 15^''') in the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, a reference to cases in which the 
keeping of a vow conllicted with duty to jiarents. 
'rhe case of Ananias (Ac 5) has no pertinence, 
though Roman theologians find a precedent for 
vows in the community of goods supposed to have 
existetl in the early Jerusalem Chureh. 

1 See art . Suicidb (Chinese). 

■- K»; fj-- ^ ^ Kua. UK ii. ‘23. 
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(6) The thi.o.-^X\.ou, ).o«ever, we onsulev the «Xfon Ursub^t^and hie^ett™ to 

basal ideas of VOWS as solemn pioinist^ ami p . j (xxii.) and Denietrias (exxx.). The 

nients ollereci to a personal (Jo.i, the .N ^ I years’ interval between these epistles may 

SKtaMS ;s:’:srv::iXy'Zn^ . — f -’•»<" 

power* (r?. Ji<> 8'' 'VI 2 \ '‘' 5'*),‘ta^iif! ^„„nt Mstoiy of vowo of cciifjooj 

from the hour of baptism find the entij o hploiur^ ni iinJv to the story of riionasticism (^.v.). 

sciously Christian life The Mtv nnd obedience are the triple 

involved may be called a vow, thow^h noth y, monastic life. They had been ref^uired 

promised wfdch is not ohhpaU>ry. is the the ^rcat Benedict of 

natural respon.se of the soul ^ the\w\v life Niirsia whiJe^nnikinK obediemm still more abso* 
donintion. the expressed inipnhse ot the new me. iMii-sia, wniio jihuvu t r^f ai^aA 

ThiJimpnlse i.s partly a desire to show gratitude lute, added what was known as the vow of stead- 
arid devotion, partly a desire for increasing periec- fastne.ss.’ 

tion by growing rntirnacy witli the Saviour, and • jtenr pforth the door of the nionnstery opened only inwarda. 
further irivailves a claim to continued and new Formerly, if the monk forsook his cell and married he was 
1 1 ffM i I I I. liahle to penance, but bia marnave was not anniiJJeu, JNow 

blcsMiiK.^. llius tl.e vow lias its ajiprimcli to a i;,, decl»r«l. v..^ 

covenant. _ was compelled to return. Tlie vow, written out, was laid upon 


In tile narrower sense a vow is the promise of the altar, those who could not write signing it with their 
something not generally regarded as already olili- mark.’> 


gatory, not striiitiy owed to (iod. The starting- 
point lim e is to be foniid in jiassages of N'b wliere, 
though tiie word is not used, the idea (of asceticism) 
is present — e.f/., in the references to fasting, 
poverty, and virginity. 'I'he most probable inter¬ 
pretation of the curious counsels given by Ihiul in 
1 Co 7 is that he is dealing with eases of spiritual 
marriage in which man and woman united in 
taking a vow of continence. Parallel to this is 
the reference in Ignatius : 

‘ If any nnc is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the l^ord, let him so abide wuhout boa.sting. If he 
boast, he id lost, and if it be known beyond the liishop, he is 
polluted.’1 


The Trappist (Keformed Cisteredan) ‘vow’ of 
silence seems rather an injunction and conies under 
the vow of obedience. 

3. Patristic evidence. — A few examples of 
general references to vows in the Fathers may be 
giv en. Kuseliius^ says that it was customary for 
vows to be taken at tlie tombs of martyrs, and 
Hilary “ says that tliey are ellecttive ami helped by 
the Holy Spirit only wlien taken in a church with 
due ceremonial. In his day the usual personal 
vows were those of abstinence, chastity, and 
fasting. 

The opinion of Augustine is interesting : 


What one notices in this reference to a vow of 
celibacy or of continence is its jirivacy as opposed 
to tlie publicitj^ wliicli was of tlie essence of the 
ifewisli vow. idle Christian is not to parade his 
vow, but to realize that his chief danger is pride 
and vainglory. 

2 . The early Church and vows of virginity.— 

On early Christian as(!eticism, especially a.s regards 
celibacy, see artt. AsC'KTICISM (Christian) and 
Celibacv (Christian). There are abundant evi¬ 
dences witbin N'l’ tliat by the end of the Ist cent, 
virginity was often looked upon as superior to 
marriage and indicative of a higher spiritual life, 
and this opinion gained ground extensively and 
rapidly in the sub-apostohc and ancient Catholic 
ages, especially os regards the clergy. The latter 
half of the 3rd cent, was a period of increasing 
stringency, for, while Cyprian^ had advised that 
young women who felt tliey could not maintain 
their virginal vows should marry, the 19th canon 
of Ancyra (A.D. 314) says that such vows are per¬ 
petually binding and that to break them is a.s had 
as committing bigamy. By the 4Lh cent, the un¬ 
married state had come to occupy the place that 
martyrdom had held during the persecutions, 
and 18 a favourite theme with such Fathers as 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Chrysostom 
rhapsodizes over tlie lustrous sanctity of virginity, 
though he has to bewail the reverse side of the 
picture, ‘ the broken vow, the frequent fall.’ 
Fulgentius (t 533) in his de Fide lays it down that 
vows of chastity are perj/etiially binding on both 
men and women. Those who vowed themselves 
to virginity had their names formally recorded, 
and tlie vow was made an impressive ceremony.* 
The 15th canon of the 2nd Council of Toledo (A.D. 
567) is (n'ideiice that the secular arm was invoked 
to aid tlie ecclesia.stical, by imposing divorce on a 
monk who had married ; but in general the epis¬ 
copal court was able to deal with such matters 
itself, and the bisliop could modify the penalty 
according to circumstances.* For a statement of 


‘ If in Scripture a vow is usually termed tvx^, being called 
prayer, we must underHlatid particularly that kind of 
)rayer which wo offer when making a vow, i.e. Trpbf rvxTjy, 
hit everUhing we offer to Ood is vowed, and above all tlie 
olfering of the holy altar, in which is implied the greatest of 
all our vows that by which we vow to be in Christ, as luemhera 
of His iKHly.'*! 

Commenting on l^s 76, he encourages the taking 
of VOW’S a.s an inspiration to otherwise unaiiled 
strength. Among tlie customary vows in his time 
were tliose between man and wife either to be 
faithful to each other or to abstain from inter¬ 
course witli each otluT, and those on tiie part of 
the rich either to show hospitality to all ‘ religious’ 
persons or to give tlieir goods to the poor and 
embrace the ‘ religious ’ life. 

Ambrose contributes something. In de Off. 
Minist, III. xii. he la^’s dow n the general proposi¬ 
tion that w’e must make no promise that is wrong, 
and, if we have made an unjust oath, we may not 
keep it. He illustrates his contention from the 
familiar ca.ses of Herod and Jephthah. In his 
funeral oration over his brother Satyrus he says: 

• We now recognize that thy dei)arture hence was obtained 
by thy vows to the holy martyr Lawrence.'® 

There are other references to vows to martyrs,* 
but they seem to be of tlie nature of prayers for 
martyral intercession. In the Satyrus oration, 
§ 35, ne says : 

• Not that I wae ignorant of hi* condition, but a certain kind 
of prayers and vows had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him 
except entire prosperity.’ 

Ambrose is also responsible for the clear distinc¬ 
tion between prcecepta and consilia, on which see 
below. 

. The mediaeval doctrine ; consilia evangelica. 

n the theology of tlie mediaeval and modem 
Koman Church the subject of vows occupies a large 
place. It is bound up with the coneejtt of works 
of suj»ererogation.'^ The doctrine of good works 

^ E. Backhouse and 0. Tjdor, WxtruBaea for Christ^, London, 
189ft, p. 18f.. 

2 Prrvp. Evang. xiii. 7. * In Pa. Ir. 1. 


I Ad Polur,. 5. 1 Ep. 4 (Oxford ed.), 61 (PL). ^ Ep. cxlix. ‘ ad Paulinum,' § 16. ® J 17. 

> Chrys. de Sacerd. iii. 16 f. ® Exhort. Pm/, iii. 16, de Viduis, lx. 66. 

< Canons of Chalcedon, 16. I ^ Sve art. MKRfT. 
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rests in the first place on the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace together with the idea of the universal 
working of God. Strictly speaking, a meritorious 
work is inconceivable, but, on the other hand, free 
man is bound to acquire merit before God and 
through it to make satisfaction for his sin — a 
notion compounded of Jewish legalism and Stoic 
moralism and found as early as Tertullian. The 
Stoics also supplied a distinction between mp.dium 
and perfcctwn, and the Jews emphasized special 
and unusual virtues—e.7., To 12^ Certain Nl' 
passages (Mt I Co were regarded as 

similarly indicating a graded valuation of works. 
In time the doctrine of consilia evangelica (‘ evan¬ 
gelical counsels ’) was developed. The term is used 
in contrast with j^rceccpta (‘commands’), and the 
distinction, though traceable in Ilermas,^ Ter¬ 
tullian,^ and Cyprian,*is lirst expressly formulated 
by Ambrose.* \Ve find it in Augustine, thougli 
two tendencies are visible. For, while the external 
and literal observance of the counsels(e.7., poverty, 
virginity) is commended as a higher standard of 
morality procuring greater merit, he sees the 
danger of measuring the ultra-moral by tins 
standard, since all conduct is judged in the light 
of inward moral intention. 

For many centuries, in the lieyday of monasti 
cism, the first consideration outweighed the second, 
but in Tliomas Aquinas® the other tendency again 
a[)pears. Commandments are given ‘about those 
things which are necessary to attain the end of 
eternal felicity,’ but tlie counsels ‘about tlio.se 
things by whicli one may obtain this end better 
and sooner.’ Tn general the counsels deal with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but there was an 
enumeration of twelve culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount, including, the injunctions ‘Love 
your enemies’ and ‘Resist not evil.’ Aquinas* 
l)ut8 it that j)erfection consists essentialiter in the 
command of love, but instrmiunUUiter depend.s on 
the counsels. Generally speaking, the disregard 
or non-observance of the coun.sels is not sinful, 
though their observance entails greater perfection 
and greater reward. J'hey are ‘auxiliary norms 
t<^ward tl>e discernment of those obligatory coni- 
maiuls which govern a Ciuistian in his particular 
circumstances.’ 

5. Roman Catholic doctrine.—Homan theology 
classifies vows as personal (applying mainly to 
oneself) and real (applying to external objects and 
circumstances); also as perpetual or for a definite 
time ; also as solemn (publicly pronounced before 
the Church like the monastic vows or the sub- 
diaconate implicit vow of celibacy) or simple. Tlie 
doctrine of works of supererogation drew vows of 
all kinds, even 8im[)le and private vows, within 
ecclesiastical juri.sdiction. l)isj)ensations can 
usually be granted bv the bishop, but in five cases 
by the po{)e alone. Vows that prejudice the rights 
or a third person and vow s made by minors with¬ 
out parental consent are inadmissible. 

6. Protestant and evangelical views.— Half a 
century before Luther, Johann Fupper von Goch 
in the de Libertatc Christiana and Dialogus main¬ 
tained that God has given but one law and set 
before all Christian people one kind of perfection. 
Luther declared for the all-embracing nature of 
the baptismal vow and combated Aquinas’s idea 
that the higlier degrees of love are not commanded. 
He condemned all breaches of the law alike and 
would not allow ‘inferior’ perfection, though this 
sin God forgives on condition of faith with daily 
repentance. Monastic vows he declared not only 
invalid but sinful and idolatrous, and the Augsburg 

I Mami. IV. iv. 2, Sim. v. iii. 8. 

« De Exhort. Cast. iv. * Be Uabitu Virg. xxlii. 

* Be Viduis, xii. 

ft Surnma, ii. 1. qu. 108, art. 4 . 

fl 76. II. ii. qu. 184, art. S. 


Confession and Apology and the Srhinalkald 
Articles follow his lead. They also oppose the 
Homan doctrine of evangelical counsels as setting 
up w'orks of supererogation, admitting private 
revenge, and ca.sting doubt on the civil common¬ 
wealth. 

With regard to special vows (promises made to 
God from motives of gratitude or devotion or as a 
means of deepening the spiritual life) he was toler¬ 
ant, though not putting any stress on them. 
Calvin, however, while givin;^ pride of place to the 
baptismal vow and chanqiionmg Christian freedom 
against the Roman doctrine, was more convinced 
utility of particular vows by which a 
Christian might in some signal way express his 
gratitude, or strengthen his will-j)ower. In this 
connexion it is worth recording the testimony of 
the We.stminster Confession of Faith^ ch. xxi. 5, 
where it is said tliat religious oaths and vow’s, 
solemn fastings, and thanksgivings upon special 
occasions are an addendum lo the ‘ordinary re¬ 
ligious Worship of God.’ Ch. xxii. ‘Of Lawful 
Oath.sand Vows,'includes the followingparagraphs : 

*v. A vow 19 of the like n:*.ture with a jiroinissory oath, and 
ouvfht lo he made with iht li^e religiouH care, and to be per¬ 
formed with the like fu.Lbfuinc8S. 

vi. It is not to l>e made any creature, but to God alone: 
and that it may he accepted, it is to be made voluntarily, out 
of faith, and consK.ience of dut}', in way of thankfulness for 
iiH.'rcy received, or for tlie obtaining of wliat we want ; whereby 
we more strictly bind ourselv es to necessary duties, or to other 
thin^;'8, so far and so lon^; o-s they may fitly conduce thereunto. 

vii. No man may vow to do any thing forbidden in the word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which is not in his power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise of ability from (lod. In whicli respects, 
popish inonastic.al vows of 'perpetual sin^de life, professed 
poverty, and regular obedience, are so far from l>cinj' decrees 
of hijfher perfection, that they are superstitiou.s and sinful 
snares, in which no Christian may entai\j;le himself.' 

The ' proof texts ’ adduced are as follows : (v.) Is 1021, tk; 
PsOie ; (vi.) Ps 7(iii, Jer Dt 2821 '.y, [>« oyi i, cJii 2820 - 2 ‘ 2 , 

1 S in, Ps Pa 1322 ft ; (vii.) Ac. 2312 . n, Mkd2'i, Nu 80*- i2r., 

Mt lonr., 1 Co 7^- », Kph 42-^, 1 P 42 , l Co 

Modern Biblical criticism bad not yet been born. 
Similarly in tlui Larger Catechism vowing unto 
God is included among Fie ‘duties required in the 
Second Commandment,' ^ and sinful vows among 
the ‘sins forbidden in the Third Commandment.’^ 

7. Conclusion.—'I'here are certain ethical duties 
which the community, whether ecclesiastical, civil, 
or social, imposes upon the individual and which 
he accepts (marriage vows at least in part may be 
reckoned in here), and there are others of a more 

f tarticular kind which the individual imjioses on 
limself either to develop his spiritual life or to 
express his gratitude to Go<l for some special 
mercy. It is quite legitimate to argue tliat these 
are implicit in the general vow taken at bajitism 
or on conscious entrance into the Christian circle. 
It is also evident that all action is conditioned by 
circumstance, and circumstance may vary so that 
what seems to-day a clear and po.sitive duty may 
to-morrow occupy quite a subordinate place. It is 
ossible for a formally expre.ssed vow to become a 
urden on the conscience, and it tlien exposes the 
soul to extra peril. In any case special and formal 
vows are best left to extraordinary circumstances, 
and normally it is well simply to lay one’s impulses 
earnestly before God with a prayer for the grace 
of perseverance and constancy. A closing word 
may be .said about the ‘ counsels.’ Alongside the 
‘commandments,’ whether ‘of God’ or ‘of the 
Jjord,’ tliere are not only the ‘commandments’ of 
Paul, w'hich hardly concern us here (I Co 16* 7*^), 
but also his ‘judgments’ (1 Co 7^*®, 2 Co S*'*-*), 
counsels whose acceptance jiresupposes a divine 
charisma (I Co 7’). Making all allowance for 
time and place, the apostle’s counsels still have 
pertinence, and I Co 7, like Mt I9**^‘, furnishes 
a ba.sis for distinguishing between an ‘advisory 
^Qu. 10 s. 113, 
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norm ’ ami the absolute force of a command. Tliis, 
however, is not to admit the wiiole Koman doc¬ 
trine of < onsili<i cr(ni(jeli('tt. 

Litkrati RK. - In addition to the references cited in the art. 
Bee J. Bini'ham, ()ri<juu‘s ('cclcsinsfiiue, London, 1810, vii. iii. 
It., iv. ' 2 , XU. \ ii. 1) ; Thomas Acjuinas, Sinnrtut, ii. ii. <iu. 88, 
(JU. 1S4, ail. 4, /n IV Srnt. (i. ItO, (|ii. 1, Opii.'^c. 18 (a). It2) c. 24; 
F. Daah, /he Z{d<LSHi(]fceit <ler (/etuhde, (intersloli, 1800 ; art. 
‘ Vows ’ ill f 7-' and appended l)iliIio;,M ai)h y ; and sundry works on 
moral llieolej^y r.tj., Simon and Paderborn (Itonian Catholic) 
and Rotlie and Ha.se (LroLestant). A. J. (iRIKVK. 

VOWS ((xieek and Koman).— i. Greek. —We 
understand by a vow a cortditional {uomise made 
by tlie worshij>i)er to tlie divine j>ower. The con¬ 
dition is the rendi.uiuL" of aid ; and tlie vow, thus 
strictly re;4arded, is the proposal of a bargain that 
the recipient of the favour rei^uired sliall make 
suitable recompense. Viewed in relation to prayer 
iq.r.),^ (he vow is intended to add coLumcy to tlie 
request and to iielp towards its fulfilment. I'lie 
fulfilnumt of a contin^^ent vow is often pledj^ed by 
the security of an oath, as vvlien the nine archon.s 
at Atlums on enterin;.^ ollice swore at the altar in 
the market-place that they would dedicate a golden 
statue, if they transgressed the laws during their 
term.'-^ J>ut, of course, a promi.se may be ratilieil 
by an oath which lacks the essential condition.s 
of a vow, as when Odyssi'us undertook to bring 
Pliiloctetc.s to Troy, oflering in the event of failure 
to yield his life to any one who might (dioose to 
take it.^ Further, to the Greek concaiption a vow 
could not be merely negative ; a definite oflering 
must be |>romiseal as a return for the favour to be 
granted.** If therefore the Na/irite vow Gikcn by 
St. Paul (Ac 18 ‘^) involved merely an act of abstin¬ 
ence or consecration promised by way of thanks¬ 
giving for escajie from dangcsr,'^ it would not be a 
vow in the full sense of the term as e.xplained 
above. It frequently happens that, although we 
have reason to supjiose that a vow has been made, 
evidence is lacking of the conditions inipo.sed. 
Thus in the version of Iphigcuiia’s sacrifice referred 
to by Furipides® and Cicero^ we are simply told 
that Agamemnon vowed to Artemis the fairest 
thing born in his kingdom within a p.'irf icular year. 
Among the very numerous exnmjiles of ‘votive’ 
otlerings recorded in literature and inscriptions 
there are comparatively few where it can be deter¬ 
mined with certainty whether the consecration 
was made by w.ay of thanksgiving or in fulfilment 
of a vow.'^ d’he illustrations which we propose 
to givi; have been taken from sou i ces where the 
evidence is unambiguous. It should be added tliat 
.several inscriptions which have been preserved and 
were attache*! to votive ofl'crings bear as a label 
the stat*Muent that the dedication is in con.sequence 
of a v*)W'.'’ 

{(c) Public vows. — It may be stated generally 
that VOW'S were made in times of fear and danger. 
Women especially, Plato tells us, and men too 
when they are sick or in trouble, if alarmed by 
dreams or apjmiitions, are apt to cons*‘crate the 
occasion by vowing sacrifices and })romi.sing the 
building of temples. Times of w'ar, es^»ecially 
when the existence of the State was imperilled by 
hostile attack, often gave occasion for vows to be 
made in public on bidialf of all. 

Hector hade his mother Ilecuha promise the sacrifice to 
AthcMie of twelve heifers, if she would have pity njmn the city 
of Troy and Its inhahitafits.In historical timcH the most 

1 tvXTj is used for ‘ vow' and ‘ prayer ’ alike ; cf. the combina¬ 
tion of vota and preces, which frciiuently occurs in Latin (c.y., 
Stat. Theh. xi. (il(3, w’h(‘re of course oata has the vxider sense). 
Arist. Ath. vii. 1, Iv. f». Soph. Phil. 018. 

4 Ileadlam on ,+'sch. Ag. 924. Jos. BJ ii. xv. 1. 

6 Iph. Tauris, 21. 7 Oxf. iii. 95. 

P llor. ()d i. f). 15, or Anth. Pal. vi. 184, as compared with 
Ver>^. A<Ai. .\ii. 700. 

w W. H. 14 . Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Canihrid|fe, 1902, 

p. 328 f. 

10 Legg. 909 E. n Rom. 11. vi. 274 ff. 


famous of such public acts of intercession was the vow of the 
Athenians made oefore the batUe of Marathon offc'ring to sacri¬ 
fice to Arti-mis a iiumher of she-^^oats equal to that of tl*e enemy 
who mii^iit he killed in the imjx'ndin^ li^dit. Hut so many 
corpses of the enemy were found that it was impos.sible to pro¬ 
cure Ihe victims; and consequently it was resolved to com- 
promi.se the lialiility and to sacrifice 500 every year. The custom 
was .still maintained in the life-time of Xenophon.i This famous 
vow is ])arodie<i in Aristophanes,2 where the sacrifice of 1000 
goats is offered to Artemis so soon as the price of anchovies is 
down. Hi’fore Salumis a vow w'as taken by the Creeks to destroy 
the Medizing states and to consecrate tlu'ir goods.^ The oath 
said to have been taken before Platam to found in that town a 
festival EUnithi’ria to he celebrated perpetually 4 is considered 
to he apo<‘ryphal. Herodotus, discussing the motive which 
impelled Cyrus to place Cnosns and fourteen l^ydian youths on 
a pyre for sacrifice, recognize.s the prevalence of human sacrifice 
among Oriental nations by suggesting that Cyru.s may have so 
acted in fulfilment of a vow,5 Heracles, l>efore the capture of 
(Kchalia, vowe*l the dedication to Zeus of altars and tributes of 
fniit-Iands.6 

Kefor*; entering upon a cam}>!iign, it was customary 
to oiler to the god.s a share in the H])oiI.s a.s a reward 
for their assistance.'^ Similar obligations were 
undertaken in the crises of civil war or when 
national interests were seriously endangered. 

CyjRselus offered, if he suc'ceeded in his attempt to become 
master of Corinth, to deslicate all the jiroperty of the citizens 
to Zeus, and evaded the e.vtremity of the haidship imposed 
upon them by e.xacting a tithe of tlieir goods for ten Hiiccessue 
years.w On the other hand, Moxus the Lytlian, after he h.ad 
freed his countrymen from the t.\raiiny of Mi les, ordered them 
to fulfil his vow by handing over a tithe of tlirir pos.sessions to 
the gods.f^ In the hojie of freeing tlu'ms('L’e.s from the horrible 
tribute of human lives exacted liy Minos the Cretan king, the 
Athenian.s are said to have promised Apollo that they would 
every \*‘ar dispatch a sacred embassy to llelos.i^’ 

(/>) Priufcte voia.s'. -NVe may now pass to vows 
made by individmils in order to save lives dejir to 
them on occasions of peril. 

Helens vowed that, if Achilles came hack safe from Troy, he 
would dedicate a lock of his sou’s hair, together with rii’h sacri¬ 
fices, to the river-god Spercheios.H Similarly Berenice vowed 
a lock of her hair to the gods on the occasion of her husband, 
Htolemy Luergetes, starting on ai* expeditioti to ravage the 
Assyrian hordeis.'^ So long as the owner i.sex])nHcd to a special 
peril, the hair remains uncut, hut, when he has safely piissed 
through the crisis or has reached a certain age unharmed, 
a lock is rendered in thanksgiving to the protecting power. 
Hector, about to meet .Ajax in single combat, i)rumises that in 
tlie event of his success he will oedii'at** the .spoils in the temple 
of Apollo. t4 Telemachus urges his mother HeiuJope to vow the 
sai'i ifice of hecatombs to tlie gods, if Zeus should grant retribu¬ 
tion for the wrongs they have sulTered.15 

d'he siK^cesHful comidetion of a seti-voyage wa.s 
frequently celebrate*! by oll'erings to tlie godw.^® 

Kur 3 lochu9, on behalf of the comjianions of thivsseus, when 
they prepared to kill the oxen of the siin-giMl, otlcred to build 
a splendid temple in his honour, if ho would grant them a safe 
return to Ithaca.i7 Diogenes, in peril on the Carpathian sea, 
vows to de<iii:ate his cloak to the Boeotian Cahinis, if he escapes 
safe to land.**^ An epigram of CtallimachuH parodied these vowa 
by deserihing the dedication to the Samothraeian Cahiri of a 
salt-cellar which by provi*ling its owner with frugal meals had 
enabled him to escape from the storms of debts, 


In the same way the traveller by land who has 
.safely complete*! bis journey de*licate8 bis felt hat 
t*> Artemis in the *lne aceornplishment of bis vows.'^® 
We have a csinious record of dedications by those 
who suceessfully comjieted in the ordeal of the 
great Games.Many of these must have been 
ina<le in conse*pienee of jirevious vows such as that 
of Xenophon of Corinth, who, as a conifietitor for 
the Olympic crown in 464 B.C., vowed that, if 
.sneee.ssful, be would consecrate 100 lep 6 dov\oi for 
the .service of the temple of Aphrodite in that city. 

Many examples of vows are connecte*l with the 
ordinary inci*lents of family life. A mother make.s 
and pays V(4W8 for the safety of her child.“ The 
1 Xcn. Anab. iii. 2. 12. 2 oooff. 

^ Herod, vii. 132, with the commerilators' notes, 

4 Diod. xi. 29. 5 Herod. I. 86. 

* Soph. Track. 238 ff. 7 Dem. Epist. i. 16. 

8 (AriHt.] (Econ. 1346a 32. 

8 Niia^l. Damasc. frag. 24 {FUG iii. 371). 

10 Hlat. Pha‘d. 58 B, 11 Horn. II. xxiii. 144 ff. 

12 Catull. Ixvi. 8ff. 13 Anth. Pal. vi, 198. 

14 Horn. ll. vii. 82 ff. 18 Horn. Od. x^•ii. 50. 

i‘* Roiise, p. 228. 17 Horn. Od. xii. 345. 

18 Anth. Pal. vi. 245. ly Ih. vi. 301. 

'-’0 Ih. vl. 199. 21 House, p. 149 ff. 

22 Pindar, frag. 122. 23 X*‘n. .Mern. ii. 2. 10. 
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dedication consequent iij)on the parent’s vow is 
frequently in the form of a portrait-statue of tlie 
child,^ wiiich is oilered to d^vs<!ulaj)ius or Apollo 
on condition of the cure of sickin^ss.'-^ Or it may 
be the patient himself who makes the vow, as is 
indicated in parody by the tricky vow of a devotee 
of Ibiechus to abstain from stron*' drink for ‘a 
hundred suns’ in tlie event of recovery from fever.^ 
The (ireck Antholo<>:y furnishes several examnles 
of vows made lo Ilithyia or yi^isculai)ius if they 
will }j;rant a safe release from the pains and dan}.^ers 
of child-birth.'* I’he appropriate oflbrinj^s in such 
cases \vere articles of dress or jewelry.® Sometimes 
the condition of the vow is the ^nantinj.^ of a good 
harvestmore often it is relief from tlie stress of 
poverty.”^ There is even on record the [iromise of 
a sacrifice, if the god will make a curse ellective 
upon an enemy.® 

(c) Penalty for infraction. — 'fhe infraction of a 
vow was visited with a suitable [tenalty and this 
might be directed against the community of which 
the transgressor was a member, as we have scim 
that, according to one form of the story, the (Jreeks 
were nunislied with adverse winds at Aulis for the 
default of their leader Agamemnon. It rarely 
hapnened that the favour of the gods was so 
confidently anticipated that olVerings were made 
to them in advance; I’olynices, who dedicated 
statues to Aphrodite ami Ares before starting from 
Argos on his expedition against Thebes,*® was not 
an encouraging example. Hut no doubt confidence 
was more fre(|uent in the daily requirements of 
domestic m'.ed.** 

2. Roman. — Whereas with the Greeks vows 
tended more and more to become a matter of in¬ 
dividual concern, as being employed chiefly in the 
critical moments of domestic life, and the records 
of vows oflered publicly on behalf of the wdiole 
community are compar.atively scanty, at Home the 
conditions Nvere entirely diircrent. It is true that 
we have sufficient evidence that here also individ¬ 
uals menaced with danger applied for the a.ssist- 
ance of the gods with promises of ofl'erings or 
sacrifice. The illustrations to be found in Vergil 
should not be set down to the intluenc^e of his 
Greek models. 

if^iicas, shipwrecked on a foreign coast, promises sacrificial 
victims as a reward to the disguised Venus, whom he recognizes 
as a goddess. Ascanius calls ujxm Jupiter to direct his arrow, 
vowing gifts and the sacrifice of a bullo(;k In the event of 
success. *3 Cloanthtis promises a sacrifice to the sea-gods on 
condition of victory in the boat-race.i-* 

Cojiious eviilence will be found in in.scriptions of 
the frequent occurrence of vows in the {uivate life 
of the Uomans. As an exami)Ie we may mention 
the inscri|)tion from Sora*® in which the two 
brothers Vertulei dedicate a tithe to Hercules in 
payment of their father’s vow's. From the time of 
Augustus onwards the formula VSLM (‘votum 
solvit lubens merito’) is regularly employed.*® A 
collection of these private votive inscri])tions has 
been made by A. de Marchi, II culto f^rivato dei 
Romani, i. 271 tf*. 

Nevertheless, the characteristic formalism of the 
Homan religion is chiefly aj)j)arent in the admini¬ 
stration of the public vows. A regular contract is 
drawn up between the State and the deity con¬ 
cerned, and its conditions are publicly announced 
{ninicupatio) ; the form of words nece.ssary in ac¬ 
cordance with sacred law is prescribed by the 
priest (concipere vota) ; a solemn engagement {.ms- 
cipere vota) is entered into by the official who 

1 Anth. Pal. vl. 3^)7. 2 Rouse, pp. 210, :}20. 

5 Anf/i. Pal. vi. 2',tl. ■* Ih. vi. 146, 147, 148, 270. 

6 Rouse, p. 262 ; Anth. Pal. vi. 270, 274. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 41. ^ lb. vi. 190, 231, 300. 

8 Rouse, p. 839, note 9. 0 Horn. 11. i. 65. 

b* Paus. ii. 25. 1. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

12 i. 834. 13 Ib. ix. 626. 

14/6. v. 234. 13 C//> i. 1176. 

16 E.g., lb. i. 1462. 


represents the State ; in his public capacity he 
liecomes liable to carry out the vow {votum .Holvcre, 
rcdderc) ; and, if he fails, the breach in the sacretl 
compact must b<j duly punished. The Sl ate repre¬ 
sentative is thus, during the period between the 
undertaking of tlie vow and its fiillilment, in the 
position of an accused person awaiting his trial 
{votl rr.tis) ;* and, so soon as the condition was ful¬ 
filled, he was cast in the terms of his bond {voti, 
daiunafn.'i).^ Sonietinu's an estimate was made of 
the cost involved, ami the sum required was entered 
in the public records. The cost of the celebration 
of ludi rriagni on a solemn occasion during the 
Second Funic War was assessed at the figure of 
3.333.33^ sesterces—a number evidently chosen for 
its magical potency.^ 

One of the usual occasions for the making of 
vows was at the opening of a war. 

Thus Acilius Olabrio, at the ooinmenceinont of the war against 
AntirxfiniB, vovved a celebration of ludi inaipii for ten days with 
gilts laid on all the paloinaria, if the war sliould bo satisf.ictorily 
brought to an end.4 Augustus, at the beginning of the catu- 
l»aign which was closed by the battle of Pbilii^jn, vowed a temple 
to Mars lUtor, which he dedicated forty } ears later.6 Apn. 
Cla\idiu8, in the thick of a battle with the Sainnites, exclaimou ; 

‘ Hellona, if thou gives! victor^’ to-day, I vow thee a temple.’'' 
Marius before the battle of Vercella) was said to have vowed a 
hecatomb as the price of victory."? Marcellus, having vowed a 
temple to llonos and Virtus, was met, when he proceeded lo its 
execution, with a technical objection by the pontiffs that a 
single r.rtla could not he dcdii'ated to two deities.8 

An ontbreak of pestilence was another occ.a.sion 
on which extraordinary vow's were usually made. 
On the occurrence of such a visitation, among the 
vows to be ftiHilled on the cessation of the plague 
we find tlic dedication of a teinj>le to Apollo,** the 
oblation of gifts and sacrifices to A|)ollo, yFscii- 
lapius, and Saltis,*® and the institution of public 
holidays {ferUe) and ceremonial }»rucessions {sup- 
plirationc.^).^^ These and similar rewards suitable 
to the particular occasion or to the function.s of 
the god wliosc favour is to be enlisted meet us 
(‘ontinually in tlie images of Livy. 

Thus the Pythian Apollo was offered a tilhe of the booty for 
assistance rendered in the capture of Voii.?2 The most remark¬ 
able example of votive dedications was the consecration of a 
ver sacrum, i.e. the sacrifice of all living animals to l>e born 
within the limits of a ^vartioular spring. There is only one 
instance on re(;ord in historical times, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War in 217 B.c.i® The vow was 
actually performed twenty-one years later.*4 

Sometimes the condition ini})osed upon the divine 
agent was the continuance of the commonwcaltli 
in its then jiresent condition for a period of five*® 
or ten years.*® 'I'bo specification of a definite time¬ 
limit forms a link between the extraordinary 
vows and those wbicb were rejieated regularly 
after the lapse of a (certain period, 'rims, every 
year on Ist January theeonsuls, snitahly attende<l, 
climbed the Capitoline hill, made a .solemn sacri¬ 
fice of white oxen in fulfilment of the vow made 
the previous 3 ’ear, and entered into a new obliga¬ 
tion for the 3 'ear to come in order to secure the 
safety of the State.*^ From the year 30 B.c. 
onwards a special vow was made for the safety of 
the princeps and Ids house;*® and at a later date 
the rite was fixed to he jierformed annually on 3rd 
January.*** Similarly, when sacrifice was made at 
the oj^ening of a new lustrum, a vow u as made of 
a new offering to become due after the expiration 
of the quinquennial period.In imperinl times a 
custom grew up of making vows for periods of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years.'■** This may have been 

1 Verg. v. 237. 

2 Verg. Kcl. v. bO ; Liv. xxvii. 45. 

3 Liv. xxii. 10. 4 lb. xxxvi. 2. * Ov. Fast. v. 560 IT. 

6 Liv. X. 19. " Plut. ^^ar. 26. 8 Liv. xxvii. 25. 

» Jb. iv. 26. 10 lb. xl. 37. H Jb. xli. 21. 

12 Ib. V. 21. 13 Jb. xxii. 10. 14 Jb. xxviii. 44 

15 Ib. XXX. 27. 16 Ib. xlii. 28. 

n Ovid, Pont. iv. 4. 27 ff. ; Liv. xxl. 0B. 

18 Dio Cass. li. 19. li* Plut. Ci^. 2. 

20 Val. Max. iv. 1. 10 ; Sueton. Aug. 97. 

21 E.g., CIL iii. 8706. 
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partly due to tlieir 8 u))stitution for the old lustra^ 
aiul partly to the periods of live and ten years for 
which Au^nistus assumed tlie imperial power, 
starting from the year ‘27 B.C.^ The estahlishment 
of the empire not unnaturally gave rise to a multi¬ 
plication of the vows otlered on extraordinary 
occasions by courtiers anxious to testify tlieir 
devotion to the reigiiing Cjcsar and his household. 
Tacitus records vows made for the safe return of 
Tiberius from a camjiaign,^ for the safety of the 
dying ('laudius,* and for the safe delivery of 
Poj»j)a'a.‘‘ 

\Ve have seen that the clioice of the god whose 
aid is invoked—A^^sculapius or Bellona—is 
determined by the occasion or the desired inter¬ 
vention. Fn the tierce struggle of a decisive battle, 
as a linal effort to leave no possible means of 
victory untried, it was sometimes determined to 
appeal to the enemies’ gods and to oiler them an 
inaucement to transfer their protection. The 
classical instance is the offer of the dictator 
A. Postumius at the battle of Lake Pegillus to 
dedicate a temple to Castor, the patron deity of 
Tusculum.® A special applicat ion of this practice 
was the solemn rite of according to which, 

before the final assault was delivered against a 
beleaguered city, its gods were summoned to 
abandon it and to acc(‘i)t a new resting-place at 
Rome. In this way Juno Mas invited to leave 
her home at Veii and follow the fortunes of the 
conquerors.’ An interesting account of the whole 
matter is given by Macrobius,® who remarks that 
the Romans endeavoured carefully to conceal tlie 
name of their protecting god, in order that others 
might not employ against them the device M’hich 
they used against Corinth and Carthage as well as 
against Veii and other Italian towns. He re(‘ords 
the formxdat M'hich were employed at the siege of 
Carthage and points out that the evocado of the 
gods must be carefully distinguished from the 
simultaneous devotio of the hostile garrison and 
citizens wlio were handed over to the dominion of 
the deities of the under M’orld Dispater, Vciovis, 
Manes, and Tellus. To these powers a sacrifice of 
tliree black sheep was oflered at the same time. 
The devotio of the enemy a[)pears here as the con¬ 
sequence of the evocniio but the term was 
specifically employed when during the progress of 
a battle the Roman commander made a vow to the 
infernal poM'ers that he w’as {irepared to sacrifice 
either his own life or that of a Roman citizen 
serving under him on condition tliat in return for 
this surrender the annihilation of the enemy’s 
forces was assured.The j)cculiarity M'hich dis¬ 
tinguished the devotio from the offering of vows in 
general was that the forfeit was rendered in advance 
to the divine promiscr in the assurance that the 
required service would be forthcoming. Our know- 
le(lge of the custom rests almost entirely upon 
Livy’s account of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius 
Mus in the battle with the Laf ins in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Vesuvius in 340 ii.C. and of his son at 
Sentinurn in 205 n.C. during the course of the w'ar 
against the Etruscans and their allies.^^ Even if 
these events are not to be regarded as historically 
true,^* the particulars of the ritual and formularies 
adopted are sutfieient to prove the antiquity of the 
^ Dio Cass. Hii. 13. 2 Ann. ill. 47. ^ lb. xii. 68. 

* Ih. XV. 23. 8 Liv. ii. 20. 

® For possible traces of the following of this cuHtoin by the 
Greeks see the presetU writer’s Fragments of Sophocles^ London, 
1917, H. 105 (f mg. 452). 

t Liv. V. 21. 8 iii. 9. 

8 Wissowa regards this as a case of eonsecratio rather than 
devotio (Paulv-WiHHowa, iv. 901). 

10 Liv. viii. 10. 11. ii Ib. viii. 6-10. 

^2 Jb. X. 28. 

18 T. Momtnscn, History of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1877, I. 
366. The report of the devotio of a third Decius at the battle of 
Ausculum (Cic. de Fin. ii. 01) \u 279 b.c, is certainly apocryphal ! 
(Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2285). 


custom. If the person whose life was pledged fell 
in battle fortliwith, the sacrifice was considered 
acceptable and the result assured.^ If the Roman 
general who made the vow did not meet witli his 
deatli, he became iinpms, and was excluded from 
partici[)ation in public and private sacra \ bub, if 
the VOW' was made for the self-immolation of a 
legionary soldier, and the sacritice of his life was 
omitted or rejected, he could obtain expiation by 
the burying in the ground of a signarn at least 
seven feet higli and the ofleiing of a piacular 
sacrifice, and the |)lace where expiation wjls made 
became locus religiosus.^ The development of 
devotio in later times as an act of self-sacrifice for 
the emperor* does not concern the present subject. 

f.iTERATt'RR.— licsideB works referred to al)Ove see I. Mar- 
quardt, Romischr StuntsvemvaltuiKp, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 2(Uff.; 
A. Pernice, .S7»M IF, 1885, p. 114(ifT. ; W. Warde Fowler, 
The Ueliiiioxis Experience of the Ilmruin People, I/ondon, 1911, 
p. 204 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kullus der Rorner, 
Munich, 1902, 219 ]^, p. 319 IT., and iji I’auly-Wis-sowa, g.v. 
‘Devotio’; G. E. Marindiu, in Smith’s Diet. Ant., London, 
1890, ii. 981»>. A. C. PeAK.SON. 

VOWS (Hebrew).—By a vow a person brings 
himself under a sacred ()l)ligation to God (or to 
some particular god) to do something or to refrain 
from something. The thing he vow's to do is 
something wliicli goes beyontl the normal demand.s 
of his religion, and the thing he vows to refrain 
from is something permissible in normal circum¬ 
stances— e.g., the enjoyment of food, the fruit of 
the grape, sexual intercourse. The motive of the 
vow is usually desire to secure divine help, and 
its form is usnally e.xprcssed conditionally : if God 
does something for tlie man, the man wdll do 
something for God, something with which He is 
believed to he w'ell pleased. 

In the OT a vow is unconditionally valid only 
when it is made by a [lerson whose will is not 
subject to the challenge of another—by the 
head of a liouse (the father or Inisband), a widow, 
or a divorced woman (Nii 30). A wife (Nii 30®'®) 
or an unmarried daughter (30®'®) could of course 
make a vow ; but the husband in the one case, 
and the father in the other, had the right of veto. 
If, however, this right of the husband was not 
immediately exercised, tlie vow of the wife w'a.s 
held to be valid : it could not properly be cancelled 
by a subsequent disavowal on the man’s part; if 
he did so cancel it, the guilt of non-fulfilment 
attached to him, not to the woman. The ‘ strange ’ 
woman of Pr 7 , who is married, is represented as 
making vows and inviling a paramour to the 
sacrificial feast ( 7 ^*) wdiich is a frequent accompani¬ 
ment of the vow (cf. 1 S Ps 66 ’®'*®). There are 
no extant regulations in the OT governing the 
vows of an unmarried son. 

Vows must have been practised from immemorial 
antiquity ; they are as old as the feeling for God 
and the experience of distress. They are attested 
for every peiiod from the patriarchal to NT times 
(Ac 23'’-”), and they seem to have played a 

more prominent part in religious practice as time 
wore on. Early historians record vows, but there 
is no early legislation on the subject. This first 
appears in a simple form in Dent. (7th cent. B.C.); 
but in the later (j)Ost-Exilic) literature vows are 
the subject of minute legislation—a fact which 
indicates extensive indulgence in the practice. 
Tliis is confirmed by numerous references in later 
books—l^rophets and l^sa.lms (Is IQ’**, Jon H® 2®, 
Job 22^^, Ps 22“ 50'* 5G'2 65' 76"). 

Illustrations of vows from the i>erlod of the Judgres and the 
early monarchy are as follows; (1.) Jephthah vows that. If 
Jahweh jfive him victory over the Ammonites, he will sacrifice 
to Him the first human being; (this is the implication) that 
comes out of his house to meet him (Jg ll^or); (i|.) Hannah 


1 Liv. X. 28. 13. 2 76 . viii. 10. 13. » Ib. viii. 10. 12. 

* rbt' TWM 'Jfirjpuy rp6nov (Dio CaSS. liii. 20X 
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rows that, If Jahweh }jive her a son, she will dedicate him to 
the life-lonj^ service of Jahweh, and no razor shall come u])on 
his head (1 IS l^i); (iii.) Absalom, while in exile in Aram, vowed 
that, if Jahweh brou^dit him hack in safety to Jerusalem, he 
would serve Him (i.e. worship Him—with 8a(!riflce) at llehron 
(2 8 16^). To these may he addetl—thoui^h not in the same 
sense historical—Jacob’s vow to make the pillar at Bethel a 
sanctuary and to pay God tithes, if He furnished him whth 
food and clothiriff and brought him safely hack to the land he 
was leaving (Hn 28“^ As an illustration of vows of abstinence 
maybe t^iken the (Uirse which 8aul invoked, in the course of a 
battle with the Philistines, upon any one (and, by im])lication, 
upon himself) who would eat any food before the eveninj' 
(1 8 14''^*^-), and the vow attributed to David—whether historical 
or not—that he would not enter his house, ascend his bed, or 
^ve sleep to^ his eyes, till he had found a place for Jahweh 
(Ps 1822 6), 'fhp Nazirites accorrlinj,^ to the later law, abstained, 
while the vow was upon them, from wine, from contact with 
the dead, and from cutting the hair (Nu Qi «); the Recliahiies 
not only al)8toined from wine, but refused to practise 
agriculture or to live in houses (Jer SSUf^). The abstinence, 
however, which accompanies such vows is to be interpreted 
not as arbitrary privation, hut as a tabu ‘ incident to the state 
of consecration, the same taboos, in fact, which are imposed, 
without a vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or 
priestly service in the sanctuary, or even everyone who is 
present in the holy place.’ * Uriah’s refusal to enter his house 
or deal with his wife (2 S IDI) is explained h}' his l)eing a 
warrior on campaign, and war is a sacred activity. 

MoHt of the vowH from the early period reveal 
the prominence with which at that time national 
interests bulked in the mind of the individual, 
whose chief duty and privilege was to promote the 
religious, military, or political wellare of his 
people, and thus to promote the interests of the 
national (Jod, which were boiind up with those 
of His people. Je])hthah and Sa\il, e.g., de.sire 
victory ov(?r the enemy of their nation and the 
nation’s (iod ; David is rc‘pre8ente<l as |)assionateIv 
concerned with the suitable worship of that God. 
Even in that early period, however, the individual 
had a life and interests of his own : Jacob and 
Absalom lon<^ for a safe return, and Hannah for 
a son. As, throuj;li the collapse of the State, the 
individual came into ever-increasing prominences 
as a relij^ious unit, vows alfectin^ purely individual 
interests became incroasin^dy common, and even 
the vicissitudes of ordinary life must have ollered 
many occasions for them. The Psalms preserve 
some of the sondes sun;^'' by ^^rateful worshinpers at 
the payment of their vows, i.e. when they orouj^lit 
tlieir ‘ saerihees of thanksf,dviiig ’ {e.g.y Ps 22'-^ 
66 ia -20 i\Q)^ [n particular, the various stanzas of 
Ps 107, with its repeated api)eal to the worshippers 
to f^ive tlianks to Jalnveh (vv.®’), give us 
a glimpse of the sort of o(H;asions on which anxious 
hearts made vows and grateful hearts paid them ; 
in each stanza deliverance from some distress is 
contemplated—from the perils of a journey across 
the wildern<^ss or on the sea, from sickne.ss, pri.son, 
etc. Ps 116'* preserves for us the interesting 
custom (cf. Mt 26'^) of raising in the hand the 
‘ cup of salvation ’ when invoking the divine name 
in connexion with the payment of vows. Tlie 
Psalms abound in expressions of overflowing 
gratitude which are manifestly the sincere utter¬ 
ance of much happy experience of divine deliverance, 
and profound joy in the privilege of performing 
the vows (which would frequently take the form 
of sacriHce) made in the hour of distress. 

The readiness to vow, however, had its dangers. 
Instinct and legislation alike (Lv 22'’^'^) prescrihe<l 
tliat nothing short of the best was good enough 
for Jahweh—a male without blemish, if the oli'er- 
ing was an animal ; but vows made in haste were 
oHen repented at leisure, and ollerings of inferior 
worth {e.g., a blind, lame, or sick animal) were 
ma<le—a practice which evokes the fierce indigna¬ 
tion of Malachi (P- There is no obliption to 
make a vow (Dt 23’^); but, once made, there is a 
solemn obligation to keep it in the form in which 
it was made (Dt 23''- Nu 30»). It must cost the 
offerer something, whether in money, effort, or 
1 W. R. Smith, ReL Sem. p. 482. 


lu ivation ; and deliberately to eva»le or rediu'c the 
cost to which one has voluntarily and without 
compulsion committed oneself is to Imj guilty of a 
breach of faith wliicli invites the divine vengeance. 
But many were willing to run the risk, as we >uay 
infer from Pr 20*'^, Ec : the latter passage (v.®) 
shows that men souglit to evade their obligation 
with the plea that their vow' was the result of an 
inad vert dice. The inconsiderate levity with w hich 
vows were made and the specious religious pretexts 
on the basis of which men withdrew' from moral 
obligations (cf. Mk 7'') go to show' the danger to 
which in certain circles religion w'as exposed of 
losing its ethical eoritdit. d'he excuse of inadvert¬ 
ence stigmatiz(*d in Ee 5® is not contemjilated by 
the Law', which peremptorily demands tliat a vow 
must he kejit ; piobably therefore sucli eases W'ere 
subsumed—at least in the mind of the worsliipper— 
under tlie general provision for cases where an oath 
was suhsecpieiHiy found to involve consequences 
w'hich the sjxniker lord not contemplated when he 
made it ; relief from a rasli oatli could be secured 
after confession and the presentation of a trespas.s- 
olVering (Lv S'*®). 'The ()T characteristically 
considers the vow ratlier as an (‘xternal act than 
in its inner quality ami imjilieations : it does not, 
e.g., discuss cases m wliich the fnllilment of a vow 
might be found to (‘ollide with some liiglier {e.g., 
ethical) ol>ligatioTi. Tliat was the problem by 
which Jephthah was confronted, but to him it 
was hardly a problem at all; his belief, on the 
one hand, in tlie sacred mss and irrevocableness 
of the VOW' and, on (he other, in the rightness—at 
least on uniijue occasions—of human saciilice con¬ 
tributed to make his decision inevitable, with 
however sore a heart he readied it. 

'Die thing vowed was very frequently an animal, 
hut it might also be money, a house, land, or a 
person. Wlieri an animal w'as ollered, the saerilice 
was accompanied by an oblation, as in the case of 
the other sacrilices (Nu 15*'^'). Money given to 
saercti prostitutes could not he accept('d at the 
sanctuary in payment of a vow (Dt 23'®)—it was 
‘tainted^ money. An the tiling vow'ed must be 
something extra to normal demands, nothing could 
be vowed—sucii as lirstlings—on whicli Jahweh 
already had a claim (Lv 27“'^®). If an animal 
technically unclean and therefore unlit for sacrihee 
hatl been vowed, it was sold at a price put upon 
it by the priest, and tlie money w'as given to the 
sanctuary. If the man who vowed the animal 
wished to retain it, he could do so by paying the 
estimated price with an addition of 20 per cent 
(Lv 27"*'*). The same procedure was followed in 
the case of a house tliat had been vowed (27'^*'), 
and, w'itli certain modilications, in the case of 
land (27"'*”®). The value of the land w'as deter¬ 
mined by the distance of the next year of jubilee : 
for the eoiiijilete period tlie basis of valuation was 
50 shekels tor an acreage seeded with a homer of 
barley, the value being reduced (apparently at the 
rate of a shekel a year) as the year of jubilee 
approached. If the land belonged by inheritance 
to tlie man who vowed it, he could secure the 
reversion of it in that year to himself by paying 
20 per cent in addition to the price as ascertained 
on tlie above basis ; if he failed to do this, it went 
to the prie.sts. If, however, the land Iiad not been 
originally his own but purchased, it reverted in 
the year of jubilee to tlie original ow'iier. 

In the older period human beings could he 
dedicated to the god by a vow in one of several 
ways—by actual saerilice (Jg 11*®*''^-), by service at 
a sanctuary (I S I"), or by the nazirite life (Jg 13®). 
Since, however, in the post-lixilic period human 
sacrihee had passed away and the service of the 
sanctuary was exclusively in the hands of the 
Levites (Nu 3®^-), only the nazirite vow—and 
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Miat in a nioditied form (temporary, not now life 
Jon<^)—remained (6‘”*)* tlion^di tlie eiistom 

of vowing Iniman being's was no lon^mr possible, 
the shadow of it lamiained in the practice of sub¬ 
stituting^ for (lie pej'soM a sum of money determiiieil 
by tlio a^e /ind sex of the person, 50 shekels bein^ 
l)ayable for a man and .SO for a woman between 
the ages of t wenty and ^ixty, when the j)OW'ers 
were })resumably at their highest, and smaller 
s\ims for tliose* under twenty and over sixty 
(Lv 'I'liese estimates doubtless often repre 

seated a substantial demand on tlie financial 
resources of the worshi|>])er ; the priests would 
have many motives of both a higher and a lower 
kiTid for insisting that lie must not escape rvith an 
oOcring which bad eost him little or iiotliing (ef. 
the noble words of David in 2 S 24^'*). They stoo<l 
to gain heavily by the j)ractice of vows, ;is what 
was vowed to God was as good as made over to 
them (Lv 27-’). Hut the OT shows here its 
eiistomary regard for the |)oor by [)rovi<ling tlnit 
in tiieir (*ase these demands should be relaxed : they 
are only to j)ay according to their ability, as 
estimated b}' the pri(^st (Lv 27^). 

Persons devoted by the ban eonld not be redeeinc<l; they 
must t)0 put to death (IjV This law had doiihtless chiefly 

in view the destruction of t'anaarute idolaters: it could have 
been enforced, or applicable, only in ('arly times (Jos ; of. 

1 S 153); for the later a-e it would su'jrjj^est little more than 
the ohlijfation of urn'ornpromisin^'^ liost.ility to idolatry. 

An examirifition of the vt)ws reeorde<i and of 
the laws regul.'iting vows throws some light on the 
character both of the worshipj)er and of his (iod. 
The vow was horn in a sense of need or an 
experience of distress (Ps BG’"*). The things tliat 
men desired were deliverance, prosperity, health, 
children, vict(jry ; and the (iod to whom the vows 
were olVeretl was believed to be pleased with 
.sacrifice (even—in the early period—with human 
sacrilice). The circle of ide.as with winch vows 
were associated is priestly rather than j)roj)hetic, 
and there is an extcrn.'ilism and a qtnisi-coinmerci.al 
conception of the relation between God and man 
which is alien to the higher prophetic spirit. ILit, 
though vows in the later period were sometimes 
lightly made and df'xteruusly evailcd, the manifest 
emotion with which many a singer in tlie Psalter 
rec(wds his gratitude to God as he pays bis vows 
shows tliat they must often have repre.sented a 
warm and genuine religious experience. 'I'liey are 
Jill implicit confession of tlie speaker’s recognized 
insuiliciency, and their fullilment is the expre.ssion 
of his gratit ude for the experienced help of Jab well 
(cf. .Jer ft is no accident, however, that 

vows play practically no rOle at all in the NT, 
where the demand is for a consecration not 
occasional hut continuous, and for a eon.secration 
not of gifts hut of the entire personality. 

LiTKRATifRR.—Artt. On ‘Vowg’ in IIDB, Klii, and PHE^; 
W. R. Smith, lirligion o/ the Semitrx'^, TiOtidon, 1894, p. ftSl (T, ; 
B. Stade, Bihl. Thc.ologie de» .i4!r2(ed, A. Bertholrt), Tubingen, 
1911, pp. 60 f., 60fT. John E. McFadyen, 

vows (Ilindii).—Vows arc a highly important 
element in the Hindu religion. Thus, according to a 
Sanskrit lawbook, a Brahman ascetic must keep the 
five vows {vrata) of abstention from injuring living 
beings, of truthfulness, of jihstontion from theft, 
of continence, and of liberality, besides five minor 
vows, such as abstention from anger, purity, etc. 
(Ifaudhayjina, ii. 18. 1, 3). Brahmanical students 
were sul)i(*c,t to restrictive rules of the same kind 
during tlieir residence with a teaelier, and they 
had to iimlertake, moreover, special vows when 
learning particular portions of tlie V’^eda, such as 
the SdvUnvrftfa, in connexion with the study of 
the sacred prayer called Snvit'n,. The five great 
vrntas of the Jainaa, ‘ I renounce all killing of 
living beings, lying, stealing, sexual fileasures, all 


attaehmerits whether great or vmall,’ are evidently 
formed upon the Bndimanieai model. Nor arc 
the five eommaiidments [pancasxln) of the Biid- 
dhist canonical hooks essentially diflcrent from the 
live Brahman vows, especially as they are supjjle- 
mented like the latter by live other vow.s wliicli 
are liinding on the Biiddiiist monk only. On his 
entrance into the Order, the would-ht^ Buddhist 
had to raise his joined hands and to declare : ‘ I take 
refuge ill (he Biiddlui, in tiie I.aw, in the Congre¬ 
gation.’ Mjiny dillerent Brahmanical vrdtas, in 
the sense of self-imposed devout or eeremoninl 
observances of any sort, are des(‘riljed in tlie 
Ihiranas, and have passed from them into the 
mediicval and modern Sanskrit Digests of Reli¬ 
gious U.sages, such as Ileniadri’s Caturvargacin- 
td/ndiii (written c. 1300 A.D., ])rinted in the Biblio- 
tJiCA'd /ndird), which devotes more than 2300 pages 
to the suljject of vratas, most of tliem to he 
j)(‘rformed and repi'iited on certjiin stated days of 
the ye.ar. Thus the puspndvitlmiiirdtdin (i. 382), 
to h(! performed on the second {(Irlthjd) of the 
luight half of every month for a whole year, hiv 
ginning with tlio month of Kfirttika, consists of 
ejitiiig nothing hut flowers or blossoms {pntfjxi) 
during all those djiys, and presenting the Brilh- 
man^ at tlie close of tlie with flowers madi? 

of gold ami with a cow. As a recompense for jx'r- 
forming tliis vratd Ji iiuin obtains heavenly enjoy¬ 
ments and a metallic car. h'or seven consecutive 
re-hirths he will he imbued with a knowledge of 
the Vedas and of the Vedaiig.as, and will live in 
happiness fora long time, surrounded hy his sons 
and grandsons. In tlie case of the ‘ hull-vow ’ 
{vrsdhhdvratdra), which is undertaken on tlie 
eighth of the bright h.alf, one bestows a hull 
(*lad in a white ruoe and decked with ornaments, 
the spiritual rew.ard consisting in a long residence 
in the heaven of 8iva, followed hy re birth in the 
station of a king. One performing the ‘ river-vow ’ 
[nddivrdtam) sliould, within certain intervals, 
worship .seven dillerent .sacred streams, each for 
one djiy, ofl’ering milk in water, giving water- 
j)ots filled with milk L) the Brahmans, subsisting 
>n nothing hut milk himself, hjitliing far from the 
vilhige, and taking food at night only. At tlie 
end of the year he sliould give a jkiUi of silver to 
the Brahmans. By so doing he will enjoy a long 
and prosjierous life, and will in a future birth he 
free from disea.se, eminent, virtuous, and rich, 
enjoying the position of a king, or of a distin¬ 
guished Brahman (ii. 462). By the side of these 
comparatively simple rites, ive find others with 
a more complicaU‘d ceremonial; hut the ingredients 
of fasting, gifts to Brahmans, ollerings to deities, 
etc., recur in nearly all these endless vratds^ which 
give a nice round of religious observances, entail¬ 
ing .sjiiritual blessings and natural comforts for the 
whole of the Hindu ye.ar. The Vratardja, which 
is considered the leading Sanskrit treatise on 
vrntas in W. India at the present day, contains a 
description of no fewer than 205 vratas. d’lie 
performance of vrntas is nowadays specially 
common among women, and this may be an 
ancient custom, considering that in Kalidilsa’s 
drama Urvasi, the queen, wdien desirous of eflect- 
ing a reconciliation with her husband, sends for 
the king, inviting him to undertake a certain vrata 
in common with her ; and that the Sanskrit law- 
books exhort w ives to perform their vratas together 
with their husbands. Sjjeaking of modern vratas, 
K. C. lk>se observes : ‘ When the boy is sent to the 
PdtsdJd (school), the girl at the ago of five has to 
begin lier course of vrntas! The first vrata is the 
river Puhi, instituted after the example of the 
goddes.s Durga, who performed this ^remonial 
that she might obtain a good husband, Siva being 
considered a model husband. On the last day of 
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the Bengali year, two little earthen images of the 
goddess Durga are made by the girl and wor¬ 
shipped by her. 'IMie next two vrattis are those of 
Uan or Ki^^na, and of the ten images, 'riien comes 
the Sajati vraia, in performing which tlie girl 
repeats a volley of abuses against her satin, or 
rival wife in tlie j)ossible future, in order to avert 
the dreaded evils of polygamy. Of vratas to be 
practised by a marrie(l woman, the Sdvitrivrata is 
made H))ecially prominent by liose. This vrata 
derives its name from the ancient legend of the 
faithful Havitri, who through her devotion revived 
her deceased husl^and. It is annually celebrate<l 
in the Bengali month of Jyaistha both by women 
whose husl>ands are alive and by widows who 
are desirous of averting the evils of widowhood 
in a future birth. In the former case the hus- 
l)and is worshipped by his wife with sandal and 
flowers, and slie cooks a good dinner for him. 
The prayers are read by the prif^st, who gets his 
usual feci and all the ofl'erings. This vrata should 
be jeerformed r(‘'Oihirly for fourteen ye.ars, at the 
end of whicli tlie expense is tenfold more, in 
(dothes, bc'dding, brass utensils, and an entcirtain- 
ment to ibahmans and fricinds, than in the pre¬ 
vious ye.-irs. 'The SCivitrwrata Inus also been 
described by Ward, wlio mentions, besides, the 
AdilrasiI'ukdsanavrata, at which 30 different wives 
of Brahmans are entertained, one on each day, 
during the month of Vaisakha ; and the Pancanii- 
vrata, a vrata on a large scale extending over a 
jieriod of six years, and including many partial or 
total fasts, and various gifts to Brahmans on the 
part of the woman who is to perform this vrata, 
and various acts of worship on the part of the 
ofliciating Brahmans, the whole ceremony closing 
with a grand dinner to Brahmans anef others. 
Wn.rd calls the vratas a very lucrative source of 
profit to the Bnlhmans. He defines them as un¬ 
conditioned vows to perform religiou.s (ceremonies, 
distinguishing them from conditional vows consist¬ 
ing or a promise to present ofl’erings on condition 
that the god bestow such or such a benefit. Vows 
of this kind are, e.g., when a man promises to sacri¬ 
fice a goat, or to jiresent two loads of sweetmeats, 
or cloth, ornaments, money, a house, etc., if the 
god grant his request to have sickness removed, or 
to become the servant of some European, or for 
riches, a house, a wife, and son. Bose observes 
that vows made in times of sickness are fulfilled. 

Litbrature.— The Laws of Mann, tr. bv G. Biihler, SEE, 
vol. XXV,, Oxford, 1880; M. Williams, Indian Wisdom^, lyon- 
don, 180.1 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian E^iddhisin, Strass- 
burff, ISIKJ ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism ; Mandlik, Hindu 
Law, Bonlba^', 1880 ; W. Ward, A Vietv of the History, Litera¬ 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos^, 2 vols,, lyondon, 1817 ; R. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 1881. 

J. Jolly. 

VOWS (Jewish).—As the OT amjily indicates, 
vows were a familiar feature in the religious life 
of Israel in former days (see art. Vows [Hebrew]). 

In the Apocrypha the references to the subject 
are few. 

‘ Let nothine hinder thee,* says Ben Sira, ‘ to pay thy vow in 
due time ; and wait not until death to be juslilied [i.e. ‘to pay 
thy debt ’]. Before thou makest a vow, prepare thyself, and be 
not as a man that tempteth the Lord.’ i 
Philo ^ has some interesting observations on vows. 

The word of the good man, he says, should be his oath, firm 
and unchangeable, founded steadfastly on truth. Therefore 
vows and oaths should be superfluous.3 If a man swear 
at all, he should swear not by the Divine Name, but by the 
sacred name of his parents or by some of the great objects of 
nature, which are ancient and, in accordance with the will of 
their Creator, never grow old.-* Once made, a vow should be 
sacred, particularly if it w'ere made ‘with sober reason and 
deliberate purpose.' (Philo would thus seem to open the door 

1 Sir 1823 ; cf. Epistle of Jeremiah, 36. 

3 Ed. Bohn, iii, 26.‘j . . . . 

3 The Essenes gave practical effect to this opinion. See Jos. 
RJ II. viii. 0. 
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to an annulment of vows made rashly and without due con¬ 
sideration of what they involved.) Some men, Philo continues, 
make vows ‘out of wicked hatred of their species, swearing, for 
exanijile, that they will not admit this or that man to sit at the 
same table with them, or to come under the same roof.’ i And 
he adds imjiressively : ‘Sometimes, even after the death of 
their enemy, they keep up their enmity. I would recommend 
such men to seek to propitiate the mercy of God that so they 
may find some cure for the diseases of Iheir souls.’ He then 
jirocesds to explain the Mosaic laws concerning vows in his 
characteristic allegorical fashion. 

All the invective of the religious teaclier.s failed 
to kill the jiractice of vow-niakiug. Tin; J'aliiuidic 
Babbis were forced, accordingly, to legislate for 
the popular inclination to it in their turn, and, 
since that inclination .survived long after the Tal¬ 
mudic age, the codiliers had to adaid the Talmudic 
enactments to the needs of their (lay, and even to 
amplify them. Two whole tractates of (he Talmud 
—Aedarifn (‘I’he J>aws on Vows’) and Aazir 
(‘The Eaws on the Nazirile’)—are devoted to this 
subject. The laws on vows are embodied in Joseph 
Qaro’s Skfdkdn'Arukh (Ifitli cent.), the latest of 
the great codes, and a s(q)aiate section, consisting 
of 33 chapters, eaeli containing many jiaragraphs, 
is devoted to them 'To give even a siimmaiy of 
tbi.s extensive and intricate lcgi.‘^lation is obviously 
impossible here. Its magnitude and complexity 
are tlicmselvos an indication of the large place 
which vows occupied in Jewish life in former times, 
and of the impoi lance attached to the suhiect by 
the Kabbinical mind. The contents of tlie first 
chapter of the tieatise on vows in the Shulhan 
'Arukh are, howev(U-, interesting as an illiislralion 
of the spirit in whicli the 'ralmudic and the latei' 
teachers approached the subject. Tin? title of the 
chapter is; ‘ ;\’bich Vows are Praiseworthy and 
which Improper?’ For, besides a desire to pre¬ 
serve the inviolability of the vow, t be great anxiety 
of the Talmudic doctors and of their successors 
was the prevention of useless vows which failed 
to minister either to religion or to morality. 
Among such vows were those made hurriedly or 
frivolously. There were also vows imposing upon 
the persons taking them a needless austerity and 
self-mortification. 

Thug, when a beautiful youth under a vow of NaEiriteship 
presenta Iiimself to Simon the Juat (3rd cent, b.c.), the gage 
askg him reprovingly, ‘ How couldat thou have coriaented to 
destroy thy fair loct/uT* 

The chapter in Qaro’s work to whicli reference has 
just been made^ opens with the following monition, 
liorrowed, like most of the prescriptions of the 
codes, from the Talmud : 

* Be not habituated to make vows he that makes a vow is 
called wicked.Thia of ordinary vows ; but, as to vows made 
for holy ends, it is a positive duty to fulfil them. Even vows 
for charitable purjiobes are not desirable ; if one have the money, 
let him give it straightway without a vow, and if not, let him 
defer his vow until he have it [wliich obviously means that, in 
either case, a vow is undesirable). It is “ permissible ” to make 
a vow in time of trouble. He that saith “ I will study this or 
that chapter of the Torah, and, fearing lest he may he slothful, 
binds himself to study it by a vow, his vow is permissible, as is 
that of one who, fearing for his strength of puni^se, fortifies by 
a vow his determination to fulfil a certain precept of the I.aw.”tt 
He that takes a vow in order to strengthen his good resolves, 
and to improve his way of life, is a man of energy, and worthy 
of praise. For example, if he be a glutton, and alistains by 
vow from meat for one 3 'ear or two, or if he be a drunkard and 
denies himself wine for a time or for life, or if, proud of his 
comeliness, he becomes a Nazirite [as a penance ] -all such acta 
are a service of (iod, and to them the Talmudic Sages refer 
when they say that “ Vows are a protei ting hedge to renuncia¬ 
tion.”’7 And the concluding utterance is instructive: ‘But, 
in spite of their being a service of God, it is well that a man 
should not make many vows of self-denial ; rather let him 
abstain without a vow.’ 

Tlie saying is typical of tin; Jewish sjiirit, which 
looks a.skance at vows, often luaile to he broken, 
and at Jisceticism, which inake.s for inelliciency in 
the great work of life. For, according to tiie 

i Of. the interesting parallels, or contrasts, in Mishndh 
Hedarim, iii. 3, xi. 3. 

3 Nedarim, 3 Yor^ Deah, 20S 

< Cf. Nednrim, 20a. ® Cf. ib. 22a. ^Cf. ib. Sb. 

7 Cf. Maimonides, Hilc. R'edaritn, end ; Abhbth, iii. IS 
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Jewish idea, tlie true servant of (Jod, nay, the tru 
man, is he wlio takes liis full share of the activitie; 
of the world and harhours no seorn for its legiti 
mate pleasures. Voluntary’ renunciation s])ringing 
from an ennobling sense of* freedom, not servitude 
to a despotic asceticism, is the Jewisli ideal. The 
one is tiie mark of the strong ; the other is th 
self-condemnation of the weak. For the rest, the 
following enactments may he cited : 

All vows, to be valid, must be uttered aloud,l Boyi of twelve 
and tfirls of eleven, provided they understand the incaniiiK of 
their act, are capalde of tnakiri^ vows on the other hand, in 
accordance witli the Pentateuchal precept, a father may annu’ 
the vows of his dau><-hter, and a husband tliose of his wife, il 
they involve hardship to the dauK-iiter or the wife.^ A man, 
moreover, may impose some restriction iipon himself by vow ; 
he cannot so restrict otliers.^ Moreover, vows the fullilinent of 
which is made impossible by/orc« rnajeure are, ipno facto, null.5 
The fonual annulment of vows can be cfTi‘(aeti only by an 
expert ltai)i)i or by three laymen specially indicated for the 
duty by repute and experience. 

It will have been seen that, like the Jliblical 
teachers, the Rabbis were opi)Osed to vows on 
principle. Simon tlie Just (uily once approved of 
the taking of a vow—when the youth, iu the story 
above cited, explained that he had become a 
Nazirite as a penance for liaving fallen in love 
with his own beauty. ‘Would that tiiere were 
many such Nazirites in Israel!’ he exclainie<l. 
But his objection, generally speaking, held, an<l it 
was shared by later eminent teachers like Hillel 
and tlie first Gamaliel.'^ He tliat made a vow 
built an idolatrous altar, and he that fulfilled a 
vow ofl'ered sacrifice on it.® Jephtliah is cited as 
the tyjie of such transgressors ; his vow was a 
w'orsliip of Baal.® The Nazirite is commanded in 
the Pentateucli (Nu 6 “) to bring a sin-oflering. 

‘ In what has he sinned?’ the Talmud asks. ‘ In 
having abstained from >vine,’ is the answer.'® On 
the other band, a vow, duly made, must be scru¬ 
pulously fulfilb'd ; Heaven itself te.stifies against 
the lunn who breaks his w'ord.'' Further, the 
Supreme is pictured as thus exhorting Israel, 

‘ Take heed that 3 ’e break not your vows, for he 
that does so will eome to break his oath.s, and that 
would be to deny Me, and so to commit mortal 
sin.’'^ ‘He sball not break his word ’ (Nu 3(F)— 
the Scriptural utterance is the ba,sis and starting- 
point of much of the Talmudic legislation concern¬ 
ing vows, and so sensitive was the Rabbinical mind 
to the sacredness of the vow’, and to the danger of 
its being infringed by the common folk, that one 
Rabbi—Jehudah Gaon, of Sura (c. 750)—forbade 
even the study of tractate Nedarim. 

Despite these facts the Rabbis have been accused 
of too readily ‘ opening the door,’ tO use their ow’n 
phrase, to evasions or, more correctly, to annulment 
of vows. The prescriptions in Mishndh Nedarim^ 
ix., have been specially ciced in support of this 
charge. But it is only nec(;Hsaiy to read these 
enactments intelligently and fairly in order to 
vindicate their underlying motive. Far from 
being animated by a loose regard for morality, 
they have an ethical intent, tliat of saving persons 
who have luaue virtually impracticable vows from 
the guilt of breaking them, and of preventing the 
hardship and injustice which tlieir fulfilment will 
en«Anl upon otliers. Men w'ould make vows in a 
of ill-humour, or in a morose and anti-social 
temper, from w hich it was only kind to them, and 
just to the members of tlieir family or to their 
neighbours, to release them. But even such under- 

1 Vori Dedh, 210 ; Shelmdth, 26b. 

3 Maimonides, Kod, Nedarim, xi. 1; Yori Dedh, 2S3. 

* Mi\hnak Nedarim, x. 1 ff. 

* Siphre to Nu iHshndh Nedarim, ill. 1 £f. 

6 Yore Dedh, 228 ; D'hordth, 36a ff. 

7 Nedarim, 9h, 22a. o Ib. 22a. * Ta'anttk, 4a. 

^0 Jer. Nedarim, 36d. n 7 ^, 

Nedarim, 2()a ; YaUj-at Shiineoni to Nu 30i. 

13 See Muhndh Nedarxm, ii. 1, and of. the jmsjHaj-e from Philo, 
al)Ove. 


takings were not lightly cancelled. They had tc 
be annulled formally by recognized and competent 
authority. On tlie other hand, a vow made by 
order of the court could, under no circumstances, 
be set a.si<lo by any authority whatsoever.' A 
further charge of a different character has been 
brought, doubtless with reason, against ancient 
Jew'isli practice in regard to vows. Iu the Gospels 
the Fharisees are condemned for making vows 
under circumstances wliicli involved a iiositive 
violation of the express commands of the Mosaic 
Law (Mt Mk 7'*'). That, in the Middle Ages, 
divergent practices, varying with the authorities 
immeiliately concerned, prevailed with regard to 
granting absolution from vows is unquestionable. 
ISoiiie Rabbis were more lenient in the matter than 
others. But this difference of practice was due to 
the varying importance attaclied to tlie two oppos¬ 
ing considerations which have already been men¬ 
tioned. One Rabbi would lay the greater stress 
upon the desirability of preventing the violation 
)/ vows, and so be inclined to grant dispensation 
from them ; anotlier would think more especially 
of the sanctity of the vow itself, however lightly 
imade, and however trivial itschai acter,and so refuse 
lispensation. A familiar instance is tliat of a man 
who vowed to give up gambling. The temptation 
to break such a vow was particularly strong. 
Should this consideration justify its annulment? 
Or should the man be held to his vow notwith¬ 
standing? So great w'as the dread of breaking 
the pliglited word that we find a Jew of the 16th 
cent, swearing that he w ould never sw’ear !’ 

Here reference may appropriately be made to 
he formula for tlie annulment or vows wliich 
ishers in the service in orthodox synagogues on 
he Eve of the Day of Atonement. Deriving its 
lame Kol Nidve (‘All V'>W8’) from its initial 
w’ords, it runs as follows * * 

‘All vowB, bond.i, oath», etc., wherewith we have vowed . . . 
,nd bound oureelve., from this of Atonement unto the 
ext . . . lo, we repent us in them. They shall be annulled, 
mde void and of none effect. . . . Our vows shall not be 
OW8 ; our bonds shall not be bonds ; and our oaths shall not 
>e oaths,' 

And, since tlie congregation may have sinned by 
violating its vows in the post, the declaration is 
ramediately followed by the verse (Nu 15-^); 

* And all the congregation of the children of Israel shall be 
orgiven, ... for in respect of all the people it was done 
nwiltingly.’ 

Ldiis declaration has provided anti-Jewish writers 
.vith much welcome ammunition. Here, they 
uave contended, is a proof that the word of a Jew 
cannot be trusted, seeing that he absolves himself 
rom his vows and promises beforehand, in his 
very synagogaie, and on the most solemn day in 
the year. The accusation is the fruit either of 
ignorance or malevolence or of both combined. 
The best answer to it is supplied by the unequi¬ 
vocal doctrine of the Rabbinical teachers in all 
ages, who Nvarned their people tliat their very 
‘Yea’ and ‘ Nay ’ must be truthful,^ and that it is 
even more sinful tc deceive a Gentile than a Jew.* 
The history of the declaration completes the de¬ 
fence. Owing its origin, at some unknown period 
not later than the early Gaonic age, to the dread 
of violating vows, it was nevertheless view’ed with 
stern di.sapproval by the greatest authorities. 

I For further information on this subject »ee S. Schechter, in 
O. Montetiore’H ilibhert Lecturea for 1892, p. 667 ff. 
^Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp, 892fl., 
09 ff. ; for the ethicml as well as the legal aspects of vows and 
oaths see 1. Aboab, Menoratk IJa-maor (14th cent.), ii. ii. 2, 

3 The formula exists in many variants ; the version given in 
this article is taken from the Service of the Synagogue, London, 
1904 (the authorized Festival Prayer Book of the Anglo-Jewish 
community). Day of Atonement, pt. i. p. 15. 

< Jidbha Mcfft'd, 49a ; Siphra to Lv 193« ; cf. Mt 637. 

^ IKUlin, 94a ; B. Qamma, 1185 ; Tosefta B. Qamma, 10. 16 ; 
Shulhdn 'ArUkh, Hoshen Mishpat, 366ff., and the medlwval 
moralists passim. 
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‘I hear,’said one of them (R. Natronai [8th cent.}), ‘that a 
formula called Kol Nidre is used in certain congregations, but 
hJiYC never received it from our fathers.’ 

‘ A stupid custom ’—so otliers styled it, and the 
majority of their fellowdoiunim sliared their 
opposition.^ Their condemnation would probably 
have been sterner still if they had known the 
declaration in its later form. In their time it had 
a retrospective elFeet only, and was, therefore, 
comparatively harmless. Nor, according to one 
weighty opinion, was it intended to apj)ly to 
personal and private vows, but only to those made 
oy th(} leaders of a congregation, in their official 
capacity, for congregational purposes, either with¬ 
out due forethought or under duress.^ It certainly 
applied, at most, to such personal vows as all’ected 
only the individual making them ; it could not 
possiljly cover vows involving the rights of others, 
for absolution from them under such conditions 
was impossilde under the Talmudic law.* But 
unfortunately a Rabbi (Meir ben Samuel [11th 
cent.]) took it into his head to change the wording 
of the declaration so as to give it a prospective 
meaning. The original plirase ‘ from the past 
Day of Atonement to this Day of Atonement’ 
was altered into ‘from this Day of Atonement to 
the next,’ which is the existing version in some 
Prayer Books ; and thus a weapon was placed in 
the hands of tlie enemy, which he was not slow to 
use. It need hardly be said that the Rabbi who 
made tliis ill-conceive<l alteration was actuated by 
innocent motives. Dispensation from vows already 
taken was, he held, ini[)ossible save at the hands of 
(competent authority, which might not be available ; 
better, then, he argued, to annul vows in advance. 
Thus, in l>otli of its forms, the declaration owes its 
place in the Day of Atonement Prayer Book to 
that fear of the violation of vows to which repeated 
reference has been made, and to a natural desire 
to safeguard those who made them from the 
penalty for such violation. Certainly, ignorant 
persons may have been misled by the formula into 
making vows thoughtlessly ; but they did so in 
spite of its real object, not in virtue of it, and 
tlieir mistake was severely castigated by authority. 
8uch persons were declared to be incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of justice.* But the 
ignorant malpractices and the unhapjiy misunder¬ 
standings that have resulted from the introdmdion 
of the formula sufficiently condemn it; and there 
are ancient congregations in which, owdng possibly 
to these considerations, it has never been adopted. 
If it survives anywhere to-day, despite its crude 
and misleading ])hraseology, it is partly because 
of the force of old associations, esj^ecially powerful 
on an occasion so solemn as the Day of Atonement, 
and partly because of the moving and cherished 
melody to whicdi it is sung. In modern Reform 
congregations it was expunged from the Prayer 
Book nearly a century ago. All that was of value 
in it—the tune—was retained ; the declaration 
itself went the way of all unmeaning survivals. 

Finally it may be pointed out that vows of a 
monastic character were almost unknown among 
the Jews, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the monastic idea made little or no way among 
them. The Essenes furnish the outstanding ex¬ 
ception. After novitiate those desirous of being 
admitted into that order took a solemn vow— 
Jo.sephiis styles it ‘tremendous oaths’—binding 
them to piety towards God, justice and forbear- 

1 Weiss, Dor Dor, 4 . 17. 16; see art. ‘ Kol Nidre ’ in JE and 
Hamburger. It must, however, be pointed out that. Influenced 
by the Talmudic permission (cf. Nedarim, 26ft), it was the 
custom of some pious Jews privately to annul their vows at the 
advent of every New Year festival. 

* Weiss, op. eit. 

3 Tur Orali Hayim, 1. 619; see also footnote to Hamburger s 
art., p. 97. 

* See the references in JK vii. 541. 


ance towards men, obedience to authority, fidelity 
to truth, and secrecy as to the doctrines of the 
•society. Tliey seem also to have imposed chastity 
upon themselves; hut since, as K^. Kohler has 
pointed out, they joined the order, as a rule, alter 
the prime of life, tliey must not he deemed, be¬ 
cause of their .submi.ssion to this restriction, to 
have neces.sarily set at naught the characteristic¬ 
ally Jewish duty of procreation. They lived the 
ascetic life of the Nazirite ; but whether they took 
the Nazirite vow is uncertain.^ The Essenes, 
however, stand practically alone in Jewish history. 
From time to time religious associations came into 
existence, the rules of which bound the members 
(haberirn) to holy living—to devotional exercises, 
to scrupulous rectitude in tlie daily life, and to 
works of benevolence. But these societies were, 
at the very most, brotherhoods rather than orders. 
In some cases the oMspring of the mystical temper, 
and intended to minister to the mystical life, tliey 
were, however, far from monastic. There was 
nothing of the cloister in them. The a.s.sociates 
lived in their own homes and, in a greater or less 
degree, husic<l themselves in worldly atl’airs. The 
bond that united them was purely voluntary, and 
any member could free himself from it at will. In 
such (;ase.s a vow of initiation was out of the 
question. 

Litbratcrk.—I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
Lotidou, iSiHJ; A. Biichler, Dcr paliliische ‘Ainha ‘Aref, 
Vienna, 1906; I. Elbogen, Der jUdtsche Gottexdienst, Leipzig, 
1913; H, Graetz, (lesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78; 
Hamburger’s HE, artt. ‘Geliibde,’ ' Nasir,’ ' Kol Nidre’; JE, 
artt. ‘Essenes,’ ‘ Nazar ite,’ 'Vows’; L. Lfiw, Gemrmnelte 
Schriften, iii., Die Lebeyisalter in der jUdischen Literatur, 
Szeuedln, 1876 ; MGWJ liii. (1909] 269ff. ; C. G. Montefiore, 
llihbert Ijectures, London, 1892; Philo Jud®us, ed. Bohn, 
London, 1854-66 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2 nd scr., 
Ijondon and Philadelphia, 1908; 1. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw, Wllna, 1904. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

VOWS (Teutonic).—Vows were solemn promises 
which were made before some deity or superior 
power, and by which the person making the 
vow undertook within a given time or in the 
future to perform a particular act, to obtain a 
purjiose, to bestow a gift, or to devote himself to 
some person or thing—as, e.f/., in a sworn brother¬ 
hood. Such vows were rather common among the 
Teutons both in tlie Nortii and in Germany, and 
they were considered absolutely sacred and in¬ 
violable. A person not redeeming his vow or bis 
promise was considered an out-caste, and no regard 
was paid to him. Among the ancient Teutons 
all olVerings and sacrifices were carried out with 
great attention and seriousness. They were 
generally closed with much hilarity and drinking, 
and then all kinds of promises were made for the 
future while the goblets were drunk, each of them 
devoted to some special divinity or to the memory 
of some great name. The Bniga-goblet was the 
most imposing of all. Of such an occasion we 
have a description in the Heirtis/cringla : 

• First Odin's goblet wag emptied for victory and power to his 
king ; thereafter, Njord’s and Freya’s goblets for peace and a 
good season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the 
Braga-goblet; and then the guests emptied a goblet to the 
memory of departed friends, CJilled the remembrance-goblet.’2 

Tliis goblet was not drunk to Bragi himself, but 
was emptied before him to the honour of some 
great person or name, or before some great undci- 
takinf^. At the larger fe.slivabs, such as the Jol 
(or Midwinter) fe.stival, the vow was made while 
touching the golden-bristled boar of Frey, which 
wa.s prepared for the common meal, so that the 
vow should be made sacred by all that is honour¬ 
able and great. 

Vows were made at funerals of earls, kings, and 
other great persons, as may be seen from the 

1 See art. Ebbrnkh ; Jos. BJ ii. viii. 2ff. ; Philo, ed. Bohn, iii 
623fT., iv. 2ff. ; art. ‘Eesenes,’ in JE, p. 228. 

3 Heimskringla, i. 77 (Saga of Hakon the Good, ch. 1(0 
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Ynglincja Saga, cli. 36, where we road that King 
Ingjald at the funeral festival of his father rose 
when the Braga-goblet was lilled in order to offer 
his vow, j)roiiiising that he would extend his 
kingdom one half in each quarter of the world or 
die.^ At luneral occasions all sorts of promises 
were made wliich couJ<l in any manner be connected 
with tlie wish of the deceJised. 

A ryj)ical funeral vow or a series of such vows 
may he (jiioted from King Olaf Trygvason^s Saga ; 

‘ KiiiK S\ Lie made a mag^nificeiiL feast, to which he invited 
all the t;hief8 in liis flominioiis ; for he would jfive the succejiHion- 
feayt, or iliv heirship-ale, afttir his father llarald. A short time 
before, Strut llarald in So:ij)ia, and VeHete in liornholm, father 
to Bue the Thick atui to Sigurd, had died and King Svein sent 
word to the Jouisborg vikings that Earl Sigvalde and Biie, and 
their brothers, should come to him. and drink the fnneral-ale 
for their (alhors in the aaino feast which the king was giving. 
The Jomshorg vikings came to the fcKtivul with their bravest 
men, forty ships of them from Vcndlaud, and twenty ships 
from Scania, (treat was the multitude of })eople assembled. 
The first day of the feast, before iving Svein went up into hi.s 
father’s high seat, he drank the bowl to his father’s memory, 
and made the solemn vow, that before three winters were past 
he would go over with tiis army to England, and either kill 
King Adalred (Ethelre<l), or ('base him out of the country. 
This heirship-bowl all wlio were at the feast (trank. Thoreafti'r 
for the cliicfs of the .lomshorg vikings was filled and drunk the 
largest horn to be found, and of the strongest drink. When 
that bowl was emjitied, all men drank (illirist’s liealth ; and 
again the fullest measure and the strongest drink were handed 
to the .Jomshorg vikings. The third bowl wius to the memory 
of Saint Micliael, which was drunk by all. Thereafter Earl 
Sigvalde emptied a renuinbranoe-liowl to his father's honour, 
und made the solemn vow that before three winters came to an 
end, he would go to Norway, and either kill Earl Hakon, or 
chose liiin out of the country. Thereui>on Thorkel the Tall, 
his brother, made a solemn vow to follow iiis brother Sigvalde 
to Norvva,\', and not tlinch from the battle so long as Sigvahle 
would ligiit there. Th(m Bue the Thiek vowed to follow thenn 
to .N'orway, and not flinch so lor\g as the Jomshorg vikings 
fought. At last Vagn Aakeson vowed that he would go with 
them to Norway, and not return until he had slain Thorkeld 
Leire, and gone to bed to his daughter Ingebord without her 
friends’ consent. Many other chiefs made solemn vows about 
different thirigs. Thus was the heirsliip-ale drunk that day, 
l)ut the next morning, when the Jomsl>org vikings had slept 
off tlieir drink, they thought they had spoken more than 
enough, They held a niceiing to consult how they should 
proceed with their undertaking, and they determined to fit out 
as speedily u-s possible for the expedition ; and without delay 
sliips and men-at-arms were prepared, and the news spread 
ipiickly.' ^ 

Any vow or jiroiui.'sc was made sacred by placing' 
one’s foot ujion a sf iinip or a .stone and sayin<q ‘ Here 
I stand and j»romi.se that I sli.’ill accomplish tbi.s 
matter/ wJiich was then mentioned and the con- i 


ditions of the vow given/ Tliose promises were, 
no doubt, ollered to make certain undertakings 
more sure—c.t/., to win such-and-such a woman, 
whom the maker of tlie vow wanted to secure for 
himself or for somebody else, to avenge a crime or 
an injury, to obtain an iionour or any such thing 
whicli reijnired honest j)ersonal effort—and tliey 
were often made in the interest of Idgher duties 
80 as to rtmder the act itself morally binding. 

Sworn hrotheihoods were mostly entered into by 
young men who had been brought up together or 
who had formed close friendships because of peculiar 
experiences. The ceremony was as follows. 

The sod of a selected piece of ground was loosened and cut 
in three oblong slices, which were raised and held up by the 
spears of tJie covenanters, so as to form an arch under which 
they let drop.s of their blood from self-inrticLed wounds freely 
flow in the fresh and open soil, vowing to be faithful t<^) one 
another in life and death. Such men would afterwards he 
inseparable and never failed one another. The one would 
alwa_)S avenge the injury done to the other, which meant in 
c.ase of death that he had to Uke the life of the slayer, even 
Miough Umt one be a relative or a highly exalted person. In 
ater times of ancient Teuton history sworn brotherhoods were 
he most sacred of all covenants, no one ever thinking of 
ireaking a vow thus made or even considering such a thing 
possible.'-^ 

It is apparent that vows as sacred obligations 
entered into public life in variou.s manners, and 
also that mutual behaviour thereby became more 
►regnant and dependable. Even to this day it is 
ery common in countries of the Nort li to demand, 
r at least to retjucst, that ceittiiu promises be 
nade sure by tlieoatli, ueitlier before tlie court nor 
n the way prescribed for judicial proceedings, but 
IIS a vow made to a friend or to the second party 
)f the contract; for, where such a vow has been 
aken, one feels as.sured that the promi.se will hold. 
Litkratukb.—/ i’yjrii, s.v,; E. H. Meyer, Grnnanischs 
U Berlin, IStJl, pp. 197-253 ; Paul Herrmann, 
Sordische MythologU^ I>eipzig, 1903; G. 0. Hylt(?n-Cavallius, 
Warend och Wirdarna, Stockholm, 1803, i. 154-176; Sveriges 
lednatid af (/scar Mo/Ueltus, do. 1877 (in Si'criges Uistoria, 
ran aldsta (id till vara dagar, p. 338 f.) ; A. M. Strinnholm, 
•t'orjiska Folkvts IJUiorxa^ do. 1834-36, i. 122 f., ii. 0<K)-002; 
f. Enander, Forenta Stuternas Uistoria, Chic^igo, 1875, i. 
22-130; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, bks. i.-ix., 
r. O. Elton, Eoivdon, 1891 ; Snorri Stiirlason, licinxskringla, 
r. Samuel Laing, and ed. H. B. Anderson, in the ‘ Norrtfina 
Jhrarv,' 3 vols., New York, 1897 ; Vilhelm Grbnbeck, Aten- 
leskelxvei og (Didcrnr (Leg og Lqftr), Copenhagen, 1912, p. 64. 

't. also lists of literature under artt. Sacrikick (Teutonic) and 
ALVATiON (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGERT. 
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WAGES.— See Economics, Employment. 

WAHHABiS.—Named after'Abd al-Wahbab, 
this Muhammadan community has its headquarters 
in the jitirt of Arabia called Nejd, but is also 
represented in Mesopotamia, India, and Africa. 

I. Tenets.—'Die aim of the foun<iers of the com¬ 
munity jippears to have been ostensibly to re¬ 
store Islam to its original purity, as taught by 
Muhammad and practised by liis converts. Hence, 
when their system was examined by Sunni experts 
in Cairo, it was found not to dill'er from the 
ordinaiy orthodoxy. Their pretext for branding 
all other Muslims as idolaters lay in the [iractice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and appealing to 
them in emergencies, which the Wahhabis identi¬ 
fied with the practice of the pre-Islamic pagans 
that i.s repeatedly condemned in the Qur’an. 
Hence they destroyed such tombs,when they got the 
opportunity, not even .sparing that of Muliammad 
in Mialinali. One of their enemies summarizes 

1 Snorri S[\ir]a'^on,I{ongesagarr'/, CliriHiiania, 1906. 

Ueirnskringla, i. 100 (King Olaf Trygcasern’s Saga, ch. 39). 


the points wherein they dififer from the orthodox 
under ten heads. 

(1) They regard the Deity aa having bodily form, with face, 
haud.'i, et<!. 

(2) Reasoning has no place in religious question*, which must 
be Hetrled solely by tradition. 

(3) The source of law (galled ‘ Consensus ’ is rejected. 

(4) The soun^e called ‘ Analogy ’ is rejected. 

(5) The opinions of the compilers of codes have no authority, 
and those who follow them are unbelievers. 

(0) All Muslims who do not join their community are un¬ 
believers. 

(7) Neither the Prophet nor any saint may be employed a* 
intercessor with the Deity. 

(8) Visits to the toinhs of saints, etc., are forbidden. 

(9) Oaths by any one hut God are forbidden. 

(10) Vows to any one hut God are forbidden, as i.s also the 
practice of sacrificing at the tombs of saints and prophets. 

It is doubtful whether no. (5) is correct, as the 
Wahhribis are said to be followers of the system of 
Ahmad Ibn yanbal (f A.H. 241), the adherents of 
whicli were notorious in 'Abbasid days for their 
interference with pilgrimages to the tombs of 

^ Cf. Uardar Saga, 14 ; Hoensa Thoris Saga, 12 ; Fagrskinna, 
f}5, 

Strinnholm, Svenska Folketg Uistoria, ii. 611-616. Of. also 
art. Brotiibrucod (Artificial). 
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saints; in A.H. 323 the khalifah Radi issued a 
rescript a^^ainst thern.^ European travellers lay 
stress on their tabu of tobacco and all drugs that 
benumb or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of wliich their 
history gives evidence are the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities; these were characteristic 
of the early Kharijis, whose revolts were brought 
about by deviations from the rigidity of Islam. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that they 
sup})ose the Quran to have been mutilated by the 
third khalifah, they retain therein the notion 
which brought about the earliest Khariji move¬ 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Kharijis called Qarmatians, 
with wliom they are not otherwise connected.^ 

2. History. — The history of tlie Wahhabis 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro¬ 
pean travellers ; there is therefore some iimrertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the first mention of it to Europe. There 
are contradictory statements about both the birth¬ 
place and the tribe of that Muhammad Ibn'vXbd 
al-Wahhab from whose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Born in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled as a student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Muhammad b. 
Sa'ud, chief of Diraiyyah (about 46'20 E. long. 
25 N. bit.), who married his daughter and became 
his lirst disciple. To what extent the.se persons 
contemplated from the first the establishment of an 
indepfuident state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Palgrave,^ whose account of this matter is more 
than ordinaiily romantic, makes Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab allure Ibn Sand with a definite promise 
of the sort. It is ch*ar that the two made their 
resolve to restore Islam to its original purity a 
ground for attacking their neighbouis, at first, it 
is said, with a force of seven men mounted on 
camels ; but a little initial su(;ce.ss carries such 
adventurers a long way where, as in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern¬ 
ment. Muhammad b. Sa'ud had before his death 
extended his authority over 'Arid, Qasim, Basa, 
Dowasir, and Sulayyil, and beci)me master of all 
the provinces situated between the l.lijaz and the 
Persian Culf, with the exception of Qatif. 

Under the succe.s.sor of Muhammad b. Saud, his 
.son 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Wahhabis came into collision 
with the outposts of the Ottoman Covernment, 
and attacked and plundered Imam ljusain, where 
they massacred the inhabitants. This was in 1801, 
and in the following year the Wahhabi chief, who 
had for some time been struggling with the then 
sharif of Meccah, (ihalib, was able to lyrost from 
him the important town of Taif. Owing to the 
supinene.ss of the Ottoman (Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas who attempted to 
oppose the Wahhabis, the latter progre.ssed with 
great rapidity ; in 1803 Sa'ud, son of'Abd al-'Aziz, 
took Meccah, where, however, Ghalib, having 
adopted Wahhabi tenets, was allowed to resume 
his goveniment ; and in 1804 Medinah was also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad was robbed of all its ornaments and 
treasures. By this time Sa'ud was chief of the 
community, his father 'Abd al-'Aziz having been 
assassinated in 1803. Raids were made by 
Wahhabi officers in the direction of the Yemen, 
which, however, was not permanently occupied. 

1 Miskawalhl, Exj)eriences of the Nations, tr. D. S. Margo- 
llouth (in the press (1920J), i. 3d4. 

«Cf. artt. KhawXrij, Carmajians. 

3 Personal Narrative of a Year’s Jonrney through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, L 876. 


Though the new rulers of the Riiaz did not actually 
abolish the pilgrimage, fear of them kcj)t away the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad Ali, on whom the government of 
Egypt had been conferred by the Porte in 1804, 
with an express injunction to reconquer the sanctu¬ 
aries, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that measure would have 
rendered the position of the Wahhabis in those 
cities difficult. After two years of preparation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his personal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, which seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following year he succeeded in recompiering 
Medinah ; and in Jan. 1813 Meccah and Ta’if also 
were recovered. In this year Muhammad Ali 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
with varying results against Sa'ml till the death of 
the latter in the tiJlowing year ; he was succeeded 
by his son 'Abdallah, with whom })eace was made 
by Muhammad Ah in 1815, after (‘ach party had 
won .some considerable victories. Muhammad Ali 
returned to Egypt ; but the terms ol peace could 
not be carried out, and in the follou iiig year the 
pasha’s son (or .ste[»son), Ibrahim Pasha, was sent 
out to reduce what remained of Wahhabi power ; 
in 1818 he took Dira iyyah, the Wahhalu capital, 
and obtained posse-ssion of 'Abdallah's person ; 
the latter wa.s taken to (Jairo and sent thence to 
Constantinople, where he was executed. 

A 'Turkish governor was left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha when he returned to Egypt; a son 
of'Abdallah, named Turki, who had e.scai)ed when 
the capital wa.s taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahhabi forces and expelling the governor. 
A new capital, Riyad, was cho.sen by 1 urki for the 
renovated state ; and under this chief, who reigned 
till 1830, several of the provinces which the Wahha¬ 
bis had formerly held were recovered. He was 
assassinated in that year by a cousin, but was 
succeeded by his son Eaisal, who was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one 'Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid, whom he rewarded with the hereditary 
po.sse.ssion of the province Shamr. Eaisal, however, 
was attacked by an officer sent aguinst him by 
Muhammad Ali, captured and sent od to Egypt, 
whore he remained a i)risoner till he was released 
by'Abbas, son of Muhammad Ali. Returning to 
Arabia, he easily obtained recognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyad, the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud. The ])rovince of 
Shamr became detached during Faisal’s reign, and 
the dynastic name of the ruler is Ibn Rashid. His 
capital, IJaiel, has been visited by several European 
travellers, who have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahhabi empire in Arabia 
was split up into the following communities : 

(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa'ud holding Riyad and I^asa, 

(2) the emirate of I,Iaiel, (3) the city 'Unaizah with 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (5) the town Shakra, (6) the state 
and city yariq-Hutah, (7) the tribe l.Iarb, (8) the 
tribe'Utaibah, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of bliese was governed by two capable 
rulers, Tilal and Mat'ab ; in 1872 the emirate was 
seized by one Mufiammad, who, after j)utting to 
death possible rivals in his own family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities formed a league against the 
emir of ^aiel, under the leadership of Zamil, ruler 
of 'Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Rashid there 
were, in addition to his own forces, the Ijlarb and 
the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn Rashid succeeded 
in inflicting on the league a crushing defeat, and 
became master of all their towns, including Riyad, 
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Nvhere he installed one of the Ihri Sa’iid family as 
ruler, remeinheiing that the founder of his own 
dynasty had been a creature of Ihn Sa nd. 
this date the ni/er of Hiynd has enianeipatod Jiiin- 
selffroiu Urn llishuVs control, and m the intr^jws 
which preceded the Grcst Ua/- of 1914-lS the hitter 
favoured Gennimy, whereas the former favouied 
Britain. . • / 

?. Wahhabism in India.— Wahh&bism was in- > 
troduccd into India hy one Sayyid Ahmad, who . 
was born in I7S0--87 in Kiii Jfaie/i, and started a j 

revivalist nioveineiit anion^ the Muslims of India, - - - . i' , i,- 

with headquarters at J’atna, before he made the ily consists of two main branches: the hwnkiutl, 
, ... -: extending troni the Isinisliian country sou tJi ward 
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pilgrininge to Meceaii which was the occasion < 
his c(m version to the VV'ahhabi system. Keturning 
to India in 1824, he ;,^•lined a follow ing in i'eshawar, 
and in I82d st.arted military ojienitions against tlio 
Sikhs, in which lie had considerahle success; 
national dissensions, however, broke out among 
liis followers, and in ISIU he met his death at the 
hands of the Sikhs. 'I’he movement was continued 
by some of hi.s disciples, who obtained dominion 
over a large extent of territory along the left 
bank of the Indus, which, liowever, they lost in 
1847, when the Wahliabi troops surrendered to 
a British force. Patna continued to liarbour a 
number of Wahhabis, who are said to have taken 
part in the Indian Mutiny. For about twenty 
years after the mutiny had been quelled attempts 
were matle by Wahhabi preachers to stir up risings 
against the British in dillerent parts of the Penin- 
.sula and to found Wahhabi states. 

The Indian Wahhiihism is said to differ from 
that of Arabia in its identilication of one or other 
of the founders of the system with the Mahdi of the 
Sunnis, whereas in Arabia this term was not used. 

4. Literature.—It does not afipear that the 
founders of the system in Arabia did more than 
issue letters and manifestos ; and at this day there 
is no printing-pre.ss iu Uiyad or (probably) in ^aieJ. 
Such literature a.s the systmn has produced is 
mainly Indian, and in Persian or Urdu ; but there 
is some anti-Wahluibi literature in Arabic, ema¬ 
nating from Mesojiotarnia— al-Fajr al-Sadiq 
fil-radd 'ala rnunkiri -tivassul lOdl-hiraniat real- 
khawariq by Jamil Efendi Sidqi Zahawi (Cairo, 
A.H. 1323). 

5. Life and conduct.—The Wahhabis appear 
from the commencement of the system till our 
time to have maintained the institutions of ortho¬ 
dox Islam with far greater rigidity than other 
Muslim communities. Like the early Muslim 
leaders, the first generations of Wahhabis propa¬ 
gated tiieir views mainly with the sword ; with the 
introduction of Arabia into the Pax Britannica 
more peaceful method.s are coming into vogue, and 
the following description by a recent visitor to 
Uiyad gives an idea of both the practices and the 
aim.s of the Arabian Wahhabis at the present day : 

‘ In this city men live for the next world. Hundreds are 
stTudying in the Mosques to go out as teachers among the 
Bedouin tribes. It is the center of a system of religious educa¬ 
tion that takes in every village of Central Arabia, and imparts 
the rudiments of an education to much the larger part of the 
male population of the various towns. Great efforts are being 
made now to educate the Bedouins. Men pray five times a day 
in Kiyadh. In the winter the roll is called at early morning 
prayers, and also at the service in the late evening. Absentees 
are beaten with twenty strokes on the following day. In the 
summer duties in the date gardens and elsewhere are con¬ 
sidered a valid excuse for praying at home. Only a few years 
ago a man absented himself some days from all prayers and 
was publicly executed for so doing. It is safe to sav that there 
is one city on earth where men are more interested in the next 
world than they are in this one. I.Ate dinners are unknown. 
The evening meal is eaten an hour before sundown so that there 
may be time for religious readings and exhortations before 
going to bed. That is the regular program in the house of the 
great chief himself,’ 1 

Litbraturb.—J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, 2 vols., 
London, 1829, French tr., Paris, 1836, ii. 263-470 (this tr. con- 

I P. W. Harrison, in The Modem World, Oct. 1918, p. 418. 


to the northern end of Vancouver inland, and tlio 
Nutka of the west coast of V^incouver Island and 
tlio extreme nurtii-western coiner of the State 
of Washington. i'he northernmost Kwakiutl, 
usually known as Ueiltswk, were divided into 
clans governed by motlier-riglit, but llie Kwakiutl 
divisions, while nut true gentes, inclined to be 
patriarchal, altliongh mests descended to a man’s 
laughter’s .son ratlier than to his own son, thua 
.showing a confused or mixed system of descent. 
The Nutka tribes were divided into a number of 
septs of varying rank, wliicli were nut, liowever, 
exogamic. If a man married outside of liis sept, 
hi.s cliildren belonged to that which stood higher 
socially, hut, if he married inside, the descent was 
patrilineal, 

1. Kwakiutl.— i. Supernatural beings.—The 
principal Kwakiutl deity was the sun, called Ata 

tlie one above’), Kanskiyi (‘our lirother’), 
KausnOla (‘our elder brother’), Ainiackefc (‘the 
one to wlioin we must be grateful’), (iyikaniae 
‘chief’), and Kautsbump (‘our father ). Tlie 
ast of these names is .said not to liavo been used 
until after the advent of Europeans, but this is 
not quite certain. He was froiiuently addres.sed 
n prayer in such words os ‘ 0 chief, take pity 
upon us’; and in bad weatiicr the steersman of a 
mnoe would say to him ‘Take care of ns, chief.’ 
‘lis son Kanikilak (‘ with outspread wings’) largely 
takes the place of the northern transformer, 
iaven. He descended from lieaven and wandered 
ver the face of tiie whole earth, giving man his 
rts, customs, and institutions. He also was 
ddre.ssed in prayer. Kaven, however, appears as 
well, and the stories told of him resemble those 
elated by the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsirnsbian 
qq.v.). Besides being partially displaced by the 
un’s son, he shared his functions of trickster with 
Mink, who was often even more prominent. 

A host of lesser spirits were believed in, but 
-hey were not especially diflerent from those found 
elsewhere in America, except the spirits concerned 
with the great winter ceremonials. Twins were 
believed to be transformed salmon and were 
supposed to have power over the winds and 
weather. When a salmon was killed, its soul was 
believed to return to the salmon country. 

2 . The dead.—After death a man’s soul, which 
was thought to have its seat in tlie head, became 
a ghost, or Idlenok, the sigiit of which was deadly. 
The.se Idlenok eitlier lived in a place under ground 
called Bebenakaua (‘the greatest deptn’) or 
roamed through the woods. They miglit not 
enter a house, but hovered round the villages, 
causing had weatlier. The name Bebenakaua is 
said not to have been used before tlie advent of 
the Whites, but the idea for which it stands was 
certainly aboriginal. Ultimately tlie Idlenok was 
reborn in the first child of a relative. Probably 
Bebenakaua was not the only region of the dead, 
'or one story speaks of a man whose soul went to 
ive with the sun before it was reborn. 

3 . Shamanism.—The common name for a sha¬ 
man among the Kwakiutl was naualaky but, when 
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caring diseases, he was called heilikya or vakala. 
Disease was supposed to be caused either by some 
foreign object in the atlected part, such as a stick, 
piece of skin, bone, or quartz, or by the absence of 
the soul from the body. In the former case the 
shaman moistened the place where the disease had 
its seat from a small dish of water, went through 
the usual incantations to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, and finally sucked out the disease and 
showed it to the bystanders. Sometimes he used 
whistles and blew the disease from the hollow of 
his hand into the air. Wlicn the soul had left the 
patient’s body—a fact which the shaman discovered 
by feeling the patient’s head and the root of his 
nose—the shaman caught it and replaced it in the 
hpid, its proper seat. Sotnetimes it was seen in 
his hand in the sliape of a bird or mannikin. The 
shaman was also able to cause disease by throwing 
something into his victim’s body. The secrets of 
the shaman proper or rnedicine-rnan were derived 
from Haialikyawe, the ancestor of the gens of that 
name. One of the secret societies, however, the 
Mamaka, conferred power to catch tlie invisible 
disease-spirit—which was supposed to be constantly 
flying through tlie air in the form of a worm—and 
throw it back upon one’s enemies. 

4. Witchcraft.—True witchcraft was of two 
kinds. In one the person was nmde .sick by having 
a j)ortion of his clothing buried with a corpse. 
The second, called eka^ was more complicated ; 

A portion of a porson’s body, or clothing that had received 
perspiration from liim, w.as olHained and roasted before the fire 
alonji; with fragments of a corpse ; tiuMi they were ground up 
together, sealed in a piece of skin or cloth, and placed in the 
hollow of a human i)one. Tliis in turn was placed inside a 
human skull and the whole deposited in a small box, which 
was afterwards buried in the ground so as to be barely covered 
with earth. Almost on the top of this a fire was buiit so as to 
warm the whole, and, while it burned, the wizard beat his head 
against a tree, naming and denoun(nng his enemy. This was 
done secretly and at night or in the early morning, and was 
rei)eated at frequent intervals until the enemy died. Such a 
spell might be removed, however, by finding and unearthing 
the box—carefully, lest a sudden jar prove fatal to the sick 
man—and then unwrapping the contents, coverin|f them with 
feathers, and throwing them into the sea. It might also be 
removed by some one going over the bewitching ceremonies 
again, the second ceremony serving to undo the first. 

5 . Eclipses.—When an eclip.se of the .sun or 
moon took place, it was supposed that tho.se bodies 
were being swallowed, and to liberate them the 
Kwakiutl burned blankets, boxes, and food. They 
also made noise.s to frighten away tlie enemy and 
sang ‘llaukua!’ (‘Tlirow it up!’). 

IL NUTi(A.—'V\i(i Nutka are treated in art. 
Vancouver Island Indians. 

III. Makau.— VUq Makah Indians around Cape 
Flattery in the State of Washington are merely a 
colony of Nutka from Vancouver I.sland, but their 
beliefs show certain points of divergence. 

I. Supernatural beings and cosmology.—Like 
the other Nutka, they worshipped a supreme 
being, whose name was spoken only to those who 
had been initiated into the sacred rites and 
ceremonies. One name for this being was 
Chabatta Ilatartstl, or Hatartstl Chabatta (‘the 
great chief who resides above’). He wivs said to 
be called upon by individuals only when they were 
alone, and probably received very little actual 
attention, the worship of tlie jieoide being paid a.s 
ksnal to a multitude of inferior deities re.siding in 
Animals, plants, and other natural objects. Swan^ 
cites only one case where to bis personal knowledge 
the supreme deity was directly addressed, bub he 
was told that a person who wished to talk to him 
retired into the mountains when the moon was 
full, washed in a yiond, and rubbed his limbs with 
cedar boughs, which are liked by the deity on 
account of tlieir fragrance. In the same way a 
man acquired his individual guardian-spirit. The 

1 ‘ The Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian Contribu¬ 
tions to Knowledge, xvi. 61 f. 


sun (Kl^.seakarktl) was comsidered the representa¬ 
tive of the supreme being, ana it wa.s the object 
to which tlie young were told to direct their 
prayers when they were awakened and made to 
hathe before daylight. They then called upon 
him to let them Jive. The north, south, south 
east, east, west, ami north-west winds were each 
suppq.sed to be produced by the blowing of a 
certain spirit. Stars were believed to be the souls 
of individuals or of animals formerly existing on 
earth, and lunar eclipses were a.scribed to a 
toushkow, or ‘cultus’ cod, endeavouring to eat up 
the moon, vvliieb was believed to be composed of 
a jelly-like substance. The aurora borealis was 
caused by a small race of Indians in the far north 
who lived on ice-floes and weie cooking seal and 
walrus meat. Comets and meteors were supposed 
to be spirits of departed eliiefs, and the rainbow a 
malignant spirit conneeted with the thunder-bird 
and having powerful claws with which it seized 
any one coming near. 

2. Shamanism.—Male shamans formerly went 
through a certain ceremony called kahaip in order 
to acquire supernatural powers. Sickness was 
believed to be occasioned by a demon, which 
entered the victim’s mouth when drinking at a 
brook or pierced hi.s skin when batliing in sea¬ 
water. It a.ssume<l the form of a little white 
worm, which the .shaman knew how to extract. 
During the operation he washed his hands fre¬ 
quently and warmed them at tlie lire ; finally he 
caught the demon, squeezed it, blew through his 
hands towards the roof of the house, and as-sured 
the patient that it was gone. An injured bone 
was renewed by binding over it the bone of a dead 
person. Tliere were also female shamans or, 
rather, doctors, who knew the uses of herbs and 
acted as midwive.s. Still other individuals were sup¬ 
posed to have power over the winds and weather. 

3 . The dead,—After death the souls were 
sup[)osed to reside in the earth, where they existed, 
deprived of their bones, and received liesh and skin 
only 08 fast as it decayed from their material 
bodies. Tlie usual tales are told of persons who 
had been to this region and had returned. Idttle 
opportunity for sucli a return was given, however, 
since to look upon the face of a eorp.se was con¬ 
sidered unlucky, and the Makah consequently 
bound the body at once tightly in a blanket and 
laid it away in the grave-box. 

Litbhaturb.—T he Kwaki>itl are treated in F. Boas, report 
V. ‘On the North-Western Tnhi s of Canada,’ in Report oj the 
British AsHiKiation for the Advanceinent of Science, 18SS), p. 
801 ff., report vi. ib, 1890, p. 662 11 ., and their secret societies in 
Boas, ‘The Social Oryjanization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,' in Report of the United States National 
Musetim for 1895, Waehinyjton, 1897 (this also touches upon 
secret societies amonK other tribes in the same rey:ion). 'Tlie 
Nutka are treated in report vi. ‘ On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,’ 
and their Washington colony, the Makah, by J. G. Swan, ‘The 
Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, xvi. [Washington, 1870]. Much valuable material 
may be had from J. R. Jewitt, A Narr. of the Adventures and 
St^fferings of John R. Jewitt, Middletown, Conn., 1815, and 
from G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, 
London, 1808. JOHN U. SWANTON. 

WAKE.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead. 

WALDENSES.~The Waldense.s are a ITo 
testant Ciniich, bearing among its own people the 
name of Vaudois, derived from the geographical 
situation of its origin and headquarters among the 
southern valleys of the Cotlian Alps, through 
wliich run tlie tributaries of the relfice and the 
Po, and whieli are approached from I'urin across 
the plain of Ihedmonl. 'I'lius situated as a com¬ 
munity of hardy mountaineers far away from the 
town life of Italy, and with interior valleys still 
more remote into which to retreat in limeH of 
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diinger, this Cliurcii was able to develop and main 
tain its own individuality and to wiilistaml tlie 
attacks of ojtjjonents in a way tliat has almost 
suggested the niiraculous. We need to realize the 
physical geogra[)hy of the area in which it grew 
up in order to understand its rare characteristics 
and account for its sturdy independence and heroic 
achieve/nents. Legend has been busy weaving 
fanciful im|)ossibilities into the fabric of its story. 
Hut a suHicient substratum of solid fact remains 
to account for the importance that has been 
attached to so small a group of people who have 
produced no thinkers, writers, or scholars sulli- 
ciently eminent to give them world-wide fame. It 
is the romance of their story that hrst calls atten¬ 
tion to them. Then the frightful pensecutions 
from which they sull'ered, appealing to the sym¬ 
pathy of tile great Protestant l‘ow'ers, connected 
them with tlie larger politics of Lurope, especially 
when Cromwell interposed to champion their cause 
and Milton immortalized their suilerings in a great 
sonnet. Over ami above these facts critical ijues- 
tions concerning their origin have attracted the 
attention of scholars and aroused the energies 
of controversialists, with the conse(juence that a 
literature has grown up round the Waldensian 
name quite out of proportion to the small number 
of simple folk to whom it has been attached. 

I. Origin .— The question of the origin of the 
Waldenses has been comjplicated by controversial 
considerations. While lioman Catholic writers 
have settled tlie matter by regarding these peojile 
as simply the followers of Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
they themselves repudiate this view and push 
back their beginnings to the age of primitive ('hris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that they hist appeared 
as a sect of heret ics breaking olf from the historic 
Church, and claim to have [ueserved the purity of 
the faith through the ages, while all the re>t of the 
Church was degenerating and accumulating the cor¬ 
ruptions against vvliiidi they protested from the hist. 

1 . Claim to apostolic origin. — This claim is hrst 
met with in a Dominican monk at iVssau in the 
year 1316,^ who states that the Waldenses declare 
that they are the most ancient of ail the sects, 
some even saying that this sect ‘ duravit a tempore 
patriim.’ It was but a step from this position to 
add that the Waldensian Church was founded by 
Ht. Paul when on his w'ay to ypain. A little later 
a wamian under examination for heresy is .said to 
have made a similar statement. It is not met 
with again earlier than a letter of Harbe''* Morel 
written in 1530 and addres.sed to CKimlampadius.* 
Hut it was adopted by Kobert 01iv6tan and pub¬ 
lished in the preface to his translation of the Hible 
in 1535, and from that time oinvards it was uni¬ 
versally adopted by the Protestants, who thus 
came to honour the Waldenses as the one Christian 
Church that had preserved the primitive faith of 
NT times. Its adoption by Heza, its appearance 
in the (kmfession ot 1541, the assertion of it by 
Leger in the preface of his history, the eacouragi^- 
rnent it obtained from Samuel Morland, the Hiitish 
envoy in Savoy, all helped to conlirm its popular 
accei>tance. It even came to be regarded as the 
primary source of Calvinism, an ingenious w’ay of 
accounting for its otherwise suspicious resemblance 
to that type of Reformation theology. Hut now 
it lias been pointed out that no trace of this notion 
can be found in any of the early Waldensian ' 
writings. The inquisitor Moneta of Cremona, dis- 

1 Contra CaUIrnsrs, in Maxima Bibliotheca veteruin Patrum, 
LjoriH, 1677-1707, xxv. 

2 The title ‘barbe’ (Hoinance for ‘ uncle’) was employed by 
the Waldenses for their clergy, perhaps as distinguished from 
the Roman Cntholic title ‘father’ for a prie.st, and at the sanae 
time as suggestive of an affectionate relationship; also as a 
cryptic term, a ‘commonplace’ in times of i)ersccution. 

S«e A. .s’ciiltetus, Annalium EoamjeUi . . . decades duo, 
Genera, 1018, pp. 296, 800. 


cu.ssing the 8 oiir(;e of Waldo’s heresy, makes no 
mention of the theory of af)Ostolic origin. Nor is 
there any evidence of tlic existence of the Walden¬ 
sian Church as a separate community maintaining 
primitive NT ideas for more than a thousand years 
from apostolic days till it emerged in the times of 
mediieval persecution. Its total seclusion as well 
a.s the maintenance of its purity uncorrupted 
throughout all these centuries would demand a 
double miracle, for which no evidence is fortli- 
coining. Then this very i)urity of doctrine in 
conformity with the NT is exactly what the Pro¬ 
testants claimed to have recovered at the time of 
the Reformation. In so far as that claim cannot 
be entirely justified, since Protestantism is not 
merely a return to the a[iostolie type of Christi¬ 
anity, but, with all its eliorb to contorm to the NT 
standard, still a historical development true to the 
sj)iiit of its age, the same must be said of the 
Waldensian type of Cliristianity. Therefore, if we 
admitted the theory of apostolic origin, we should 
have the further marvel of a line of development in 
the solitude of the Alpine valleys leading to much 
the same results as were obtained by the Reforma¬ 
tion theologians in their fresh studies of the NT, 
unless we were to conclude that Protestantism as 
a whole was an outgrowth of Waldensian teach¬ 
ing ; and we are sulliciently well acquainted with 
its genesis in the minds of the German and Swiss 
reformers to know that this was not the case. 

2. The time of Sylvester.—A second theory of 
the ancient origin of the Waldensian Church is 
that it arose at Jloine in the time of the episcopate 
of Sylvester, when that bisliop, after baptizing 
Constantine, pub the Cliurch under the power ot 
the emperor ; whereupon a colleague of the hisho[) 
protested, broke oil communion with Rome, and 
retreateil into the Vaudois valleys. Tims the 
VVbaldensian movement is re})reseiUed as being a 
reaction against the corru})tiun of tlie Church in 
the 4th century. This theory has been combined 
W'itli the claims to apostolic origin, with the 
suggestion that the scclinled Church, already some 
centuries old, now' received an accession of refugees 
who found a welcome home in its primitive 
simplicity. It is given by the iinjiiisitor xMoneta,' 
as held by ‘the Poor Men oi Lyons.’ Hut the 
want of evidence during the intermediate period, 
which is fatal to the claim to an apostoln.* origin, 
is also applicable to this theory, though the inter¬ 
mediate centuries are not (juite so many. More¬ 
over, Sylvester did not baptize Constantine. Nor 
had the Church preserved the primitive simplicity 
advocated by the Wablenses uncorrupted until the 
age of Sylvester, as the upholders of this theory 
have maintained. Thus its basal assumption is 
discredited by history. 

% The time of Claude of Turin.—Claude, bishop 
of Turin in the 8 th cent., under Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious, revived the Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination, but ignored the High Church 
side of Augustine’s teaching, according to w’hicli 
the Church w'as the apnoiiited ineilium of com¬ 
munication between God and man, resisting the 
papal claims, and denying that St. Peter had 
received power to bind and loose. lie had crosses 
as well as images removed from bis churches, in 
all the.se matters anticipating the Reformation. 
Accordingly l^eger, Mustoii, and other Waldenses, 
understanding the churches oi the V avrdois \alleys 
to have been included in Claude’s diocese, main¬ 
tained that, if their separation from tlie Homan 
Catholic Church could not be traced back to primi¬ 
tive times, their distinctive movement should hit 
attributed to the influence of this French bishop, 
wlio lias been described as a Calvinist before the 
Reformation. That Claude may have had some 
1 Comba, p. 90. 
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influence ainonj^ the inountaineera in leading them 
towards the freer, simpler type of religion, and so 
preparing for tlieir suhseciuent breach with Koine, 

IS likely enough. But there is no evidence that 
he was in any sense the founder of the Waldcnsian 
Churcli as a sei)arate community or the originator 
of I’rotestantism in it. There is no indication of 
the existence of such a church for centuries later 
than the time of Claude. Besides, it is very im¬ 
probable that this bishoj) should have succeeded in 
originating a vigorous, independent organization 
ui a remote coiner ol his iliocese while he did 
nothing of tlie kind at Turin or in the more civilized 
towns nearer his metropolis. Champions ot the 
anUuuity of the Waldcnsian Churcli as a distinct 
community in separation from Konui claim a ma.ss 
of Koinance literature in the libraries of Geneva, 
Zurich, Grenoble, Baris, Cambridge, and Bublin 
in support of this contention, maintaining that it 
is (1) re[)resentative of the views of that Cliurch, 
and ( 2 ) of great antiquity. But a critical examina¬ 
tion has made it clear ( 1 ) that much of this litera¬ 
ture is of Koman Catholic origin and not marked 
by characteristics peculiar to the Waldenses, and 
that some of it is Hussite, and ( 2 ) that none of 
it gives evidence of coming from an earlier date 
than the 14th century. 

One of these docuinents, entitled Nohla Laiczon (‘Noble 
Reading’), is a pocMu eeLting fortli Chrivstiun doctrine of the 
VValdensiun type whi(3h l‘crrin, Le;.,"er, Mustun, Monastier, and 
other wnu rs declare contains a stateiuenL that UOO years ha\e 
pas.sed since tiie orij,’-!)! of the New Ti'sluinent. But in a co)>y 
of this work discovered in the Morland MS8 it was seen that 
the tail of an Arabic 4 has left some traces, so that the original 
reading would have been ‘mil e 4 cent anz.’ Another MS in 
this collection has ‘ mil e Ct.’CC an/.’ Further, a MS of the N'l' 
at Zurich, which had been assigned to the I2tli cent., is found 
to be dependent on Erasmus’ Breek Testament. Lastly there 
is the ‘ Waldensian Confession of Faith,’ for winch a pre- 
Reformation origin h.'id been claimed, as composed in the year 
H2U; but now it has been discovered that this date is not 
written by tlie original hand, and also that the MS ‘copies 
alm(;st word for v\’ord the uUerances of the Reformer Bncer as 
given in Morel’s report of liis negotiations with that divine and 
UOcolampadiu.s.’ i 

Tlie istatement of Mu.ston '^ that in tlie year 1096 
Urban ll. desciibed tlie Vauduis as ‘ infected with 
here.sy ’ is founded on a mistake, since nosmdi refer¬ 
ence to tiiese people is to be found among liis bulls.^ 

4 . Albigenses. —'rile Albigenses, or Cathaiists, 
were near neighbours, occupying the northern ami 
French side of the mountains, the southern and 
Italian valleys of whicli were inhahitetl by the 
Waldenses. But there does not seem to have been 
much intcrcummuni(;atiun across tlie great Alpine 
barrier. 'i'he national and racial distinction 

between tlie two pojuilations would tend to keep 
them apart. Moreover, there is not tlie .sligfitest 
trace of Catharist doctrines in the Waldensian 
Church. That this Chuicli should not have 

received any infection of the Manichtean teaching, 
with wliich the Albigenses are said to have been 
imbued by an emigration from Eastern Europe, 
and yet have received their comparatively innocent 
Brotestant principles from this tainted source, is 
not at all probable. On the other liand, we have 
little or no first-hand information about the tenets 
of the Albigenses, tlie reports of whieb come to us 
through the sus^iicious cliannel of their enemie.s’ 
accounts of contessions under torture. We may 
well admit that a common sjdrit of resistance to 
the dominance of Kome, and .similar efforts nt 
realizing a more spiritual type of worship than 
‘\\\ 'ineOi'wvivaV u\wy \ 

have \ed to mutual eueovwagement In these ' 
respects. What must he alVinued, however, is 
that certainly the Waldensian is not a direct 
offshoot of the Albigensian movement. 

1 J. H. Kurtz, Church Uistory^^, Eng. tr., London, 1892, ^ii. 

. •• o 

a L'lirrael des Alpeg, Paria, vol. i. p. xxxu, n. 2. 

^ (joinba, p. 164. 


The supposed cofinexion between tfie Waldenses and the 
Albigenses was championed in England f)y several writers, of 
whom the most notable wufl G. S. Faber, An Ktufuiri/ into the 
IliisLory and the Tiieoloijy of the ancient ValLcnacs and Alin- 
yenees (18118). But in the name year the idea was completely 
demolished by S. R. Maitland in Facts and Docuinents iiiustra- 
tivcof the History, Doctrine,and Kites of the ancient Albiycnses 
and H'aide uses (1^.0^). Uistly, Charlen Schmidt of Strasshurg 
made an exhaustive examination of the (luestion, giving the 
legend, as Comha says, its coup de yrdceA See, further, art. 
Alhioknseh. 

5 . Various later influences. — It may well he 
that vanou.s inlluciiccs tended to cut off the 
Vaudois from continuous close Itoman influence. 
Their isolated geugiaphical situation would mini¬ 
mize intercommunication, and at the same time 
their life as moiiiitaiueers would foster a spirit of 
independence and its simplicity k(;ep them froui 
the materializing influence of a suui[»tuous ritual, 
'fheii the Gothic and JiOmhard invasions would 
a.ssociate ecclesiastical with {lolilical aloofness. 
For a time these jicople came under the wave of 
Arian dominance. W’e cannot regard the Wal- 
(leiisian faith as in any sense a [u oductof Ariariism, 
and yet the local separation produced by the heresy 
would tend to engender a habit of independence. 
Arnold of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, executed 
at Kome in 1155, was a strenuous opponent of the 
temporal claims of tlie papacy. lie contended 
that sacraments administered by priests who were 
not living an apostolic life were invalid. liUcius 
lll.’s bull of excommunication (1184) shows that he 
left followers behind him whose iiilluenee may well 
liave lingered in Nortiiern history till it was 
merged in that of the delinitcly anti-papal Wal¬ 
denses. But Leger, in setting his name at the 
head of the list of barbes, was confusing it with 
that of another Arnold. Then, on both sides of 
the Al])s, those jiarts of France and Italy respec¬ 
tively which were nearest to the Waldensian 
valleys witnessed during the Midtile Ages repeated 
protests against the abuse of images and material¬ 
istic forms of worship. With greater [irobability 
Beter of Bruys (11U4-25) is claimed by Comba, 
Gay, and others as one of the precursors and 
originating influences of the Waldenses. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of Beter’s tenets is almost con¬ 
fined to the statements of Beter the Venerable, abbot of Clurty.* 

It would a})j)ear that he ascribed tlie highest authority to the 
(Gospels, especially the teacinngs of Jesus contained in them, 
lindiiig a second ami lower aulliority in the Epistles. It is not 
clear how he regarded the Old Testament. He taught believers’ 
baptism and repudiated the etlicacy of infant baptism, rejected 
the doctrine of traiisuhstantiation and the Mass—perliaps even 
going so far as to give up the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
as a rite of the Church—repudiated the custom of prayers for 
the dead, denied the sanctity of church buildings, and carried 
out an iconoclastic crusade against the use ot crosses. Dol- 
liiiger's association of the ITTrohrusians witli tlie C’athari has 
been shown to he erroneous.^ Beter was twenty years combat¬ 
ing what he regarded as the superstitions of the Churcli, 
especially the ‘ Roman idolatry.’ Beginning in the obscure 
village of Bruys high up among the Alps, his inlluence spread 
through Narhonne, Uu^ enne, and Gascony, and was for a time 
centred at Toulouse, where he enjoyed great and growing popu- 
Jarit}’. Nevertheless, at the instigation of the monks of St. 
Gilles, he was seized by a mob and publicly burnt, without any 
legal trial, and also without any interference from the authori¬ 
ties. Beter of Bruys was followed os a reformer by Henry of 
Cluny, who was condemned at the Coum il of Bisa(U34), hut 
escaped, and was again imprisoned in 1160 at Toulouse, where 
he died. His supposed connexion with the famous abbey of 
Cluny is a mistake ; so is the claim Dial he was an Italian ; he 
seems to have been a Swiss born at Lausanne. Henry followed 
Beter in protesting against corruptions in the Clinrch, especi¬ 
ally the degeneration of the clergy, whom he persuaded to 
marry their concubines. UiifortunaLelv, as in the ease of his 
predecessor, our knowledge of this reformer is chieHy depend¬ 
ent oil information supplieil by his enemies, acctf.vding to which 
U\e teau\t ol hVa o\\ev\;eV\c acUvvtv was tiial attars were 
1 a\)a\\v\o\\ev\ atvd tVve so^itameuVA o\ tVve CVvorcYv 
\ Farther than this we cannot go. We have no record ot Henry’s 

4 Hist, et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albiyeois, 

Strassliurg, 1849, ii. 2h7-270. 

- Adversus Petrobrusianos hcereticos, PL clxxxlx, 719-860. 

3 A. H. Newman, American Hoc. of Church Hist. [New York, 

18921iv. 183-189. 

* Acfa Ifns. cenoinanensiurn, In J. Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, 

Baris, 1723. 
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epecifio doctrinal teaching and cannot say that he shared Peter 
of liruyy’ primitive I’rolestantism. Apparetitly his protests 
were on* moral rather tljan on Iheolojfical jfronnds. Meanwlhle 
there was a spirit of revolt in the air un(l a growing' desire fo 
a more sjtiritual religion tlian was commonly met with. On thi 
other hand, tlio Council of Tours (1163) excommiini(-ated boll 
the PetrobriiMians and the Henricians. The Ilumiliati hav( 
been claimed as precursors of the VV'ahlenses ; but they were 
simply workmen’s gilds in Lombardy, many of whose meinheri 
joined the new religious movements, but who were not them 
selves formative irdluonces in tliein. 

6 . Waldo and the Poor Men of Lyons.—The 

Christian name Peter coininoiily attaclnul to tin 
reformer a|){)cars to be due to later tradition am 
Utilise. His name is j^iven in Frcneli as Valdes, ii 
Lat in as Valdesins, Valdeniiis, Cnaldensis, in Italiai 
as Waldo, A^^ain we have to turn to the prejmlituM 
account of enemies for most of onr inforrnatioi 
about this reformer. It is from an anonymous 
writer at Laon, liowever, that we obtain the story 
of his conversion. 

lie had been enriched by the practice of usury when In 1173, 
after l>eing deeply impressetl by the legend of St. Alexius, 
de.scribing how the saint had given all bis property to the poor 
and gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Ijund, he was directed l»y 
a theologian to the words of Christ in Mt Ib-L Thereupon, 
making over his landed possessions to his wife, and distributing 
the rest of his property among the poor, he first of all gave 
himself to the study of the (jospcls, the Psalms, and other 
parts of Scri|)ture as well as some patristic writings, which he 
got two friendly priests to translate for him into the Romance 
dialect. 

After taking a formal vow of poverty and goin< 
tlirongli the streets begging his way and preach 
ing his message of selt-abnegation, he gatliered 
about liim a group of followcr.s, wiio in turn \\ imt 
about w ith the same message and became known 
as tlie Poor Men of Lyons. 'I'hoy travelled in 
strict observance of Chri.st’s directions to the 
Seventy (Lk 10 '"*), going tw'o and two, without 
stall’ or .scri[), their feet only in wooden Hal)otM, 
preaching re})entance and 6 .\hurting people to 
return to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Cliristiana. Forl)i<iden to nrcacli by tlie arch- 
bishop, tiiey rej)lied with the apostolic defence 
in Ac 5^-', and later (1170) appealed to the 'I'liird 
ijateran Council, under Alexander HI., for recogni¬ 
tion, only to have their request scornfully tlenie<l 
—altliough the pope himself had received Waldo 
kindly and he i.s said to have been .secretly ordaiiied 
by one of the cardinals. Daring to persist in tlieir 
preaching, they were put under the ban at the 
Council of Verona (1184), presided over by Pope 
Lucius III. They had no wish to break oT from 
the Church, nor did they imagine that they were 
ojjposing its doctrine, ritual, or government. They 
claimed to be hjyal sons of the Church, called to 
lead their erring brethren back to the ways of 
their ancestors, and this entirely as a practical 
reformation of life and conduct. Nevertheless 
their refusal either to recant or to be silent and 
their condemnation by the ecclesiastical authorities 
forced them into a positi(ju tantamount to open re¬ 
bellion. Then this condemnation, followed by an 
edict of Barl>aros,sa, diove the Poor Men of Lyons 
out of the city and scattered them abroad, only 
however to spread the seed of their message tlie 
more eirectually through Soutliern Kurope. Thus 
they found their way into Provence, Dauphin 6 , 
tlie valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, Lorraine, 
Flanders, J^ieardy, (Germany, Sjiain, and even a.s 
far as England. Since Waldo and his followers 
had not been condemned for any doctrinal heresy, 
but only for a breach of di.scipline in preaching 
without ecelesia.stical authority, strictly speaking 
they should have been prosecuted as scliismatics 
rather than as heretics. Nevertheless the deter¬ 
mined opposition witli which they were met implies 
that their free handling of Scripture gave ollence 
to the theologians, and in point of fact, like the 
followers of I'eter and Henry, they were denounced 
os heretics. They had tlieir own ministers (called 


inijiistri), chosen annually for the administration 
of the communion, which wa.s only once a year. 
Waldo remained at the liead of Uie eominunily 
(socirtas) till his deatli, selected and oidained the 
ministers, and admitted tiie new members, though 
he did not claim to be a bishoj). The conditions 
of riiembersliip, called ‘conversion,’ were renuncia¬ 
tion of private [uoperty and an ascetic life, separa¬ 
tion of Iiusbands from wives, and three days’ fast 
in the week. It is said tliat tliey repudiated in- 
ilulgences, purgatory, and masses for the dead, 
ami ilenied the ellicacy of the sacraments adminis¬ 
tered by unworthy priests. If so, they certainly 
would he decmeil liereties. But the ([uestion of 
the full contents of their preaching i.s obscure, 
literal application of the teac^hings of Christ con¬ 
tained in the Gospels was its chief theme, as it 
had been that of their founder, and, they being 
for the most part simple folk, without any theo¬ 
logical training, it would be pedantic to try to fix 
any delinite tlieology upon them. We do not 
know much about tiie later days of Waldo ; he 
died in Boliemia in the year 1217- 

7 . The fusion.— An imjuiry into the origin of 
the Waldensian Church brings us to the result 
tliat it grew out of a fusion of the work of Waldo 
and the I’oor Men of Lyons with the movements 
originateil by Arnold ot Brescia, l^eter of Bruys, 
and Henry ‘of Cluny.’ It came to contain ele¬ 
ments in the teaching of tliese four leaders, and it 
rounded into a delinite form and rijjcned into a 
distinctly organized Cliureh witli its own speeilie 
teaching in parts wliere their fourfold inUuence 
had been felt, and this not till the latest and most 
vigorous of tliese movements, that of Waldo, came 
into contact with the eailier tyjies. Thus, while 
the old Waldensian claim to primitive and even 
apostolic antiquity is abandoned, and it cannot be 
maintained that Wahlo found a Church of evangeli¬ 
cal teaching in the Vamiois valleys ready to wel¬ 
come him and learnt more from it than he imparted 
to it, neither is it right to say that the W'aldenses 
are simply the followers of W aldo of Lyons. U 
does not a[)pear that lie sinijily founded the com¬ 
munity tie novo, or that its evangelical and Pro- 
te.stant character is entirely due to hi.s inlliience. 
Tlie ideas were in the air, tlie spirit was alive and 
awake, when Waldo and his i’oor Men came with 
apostolic fervour to embrace them and blend tliein 
with tlieir own version of the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Arnoldists, I’etrohrusians, and lienri- 
cians before Waldo, existing as scattered religion¬ 
ists. But it was liis movement that gathered in 
the harvest of their lives and brought about the 
formation of a Waldensian Church. 

II. Medieval period. — Disputations in 
1175-76 between the barbes Olivier and Sicard 
and their bi.shoi) Montpeyroux having alarmed the 
neighbouring clergy, two or three years later the 
ope, Alexander ill,, sent the cardinal of St. 
hry.sogone, Henry of Citeaux, and Reginald, 
bishop of Bath, then on his way to the Lateran 
Council, accompanied by the monk Walter Mapes 
and the priest Itaymoml of Daventry, to 'Foulou-se 
to inquire into the matter. Two harbes came 
there with safe conducts, Bernard of Raymond and 
Raymond of Baimiac, to be examined by John 
of Bellesmains, bishop of Poitiers, and tnen to 
Narbonne to be examined by Bernard of Fontcaude, 
under the presidentsliip of the English nriesf 
Raymond of Daventry. It is this Raymonu who 
first uses the name ‘Waldenses’ {Vallenses )—as 
ar as it can be traced back—in his sentence of 
condemnation, which must he dated 117'Jat latest, 
lecause, as already said, Raymond was tlien on 
iiis way to the Lateran Council as an attendant of 
the bishop of Bath. The next year Bernard of 
Fontcaude wrote a book entitled A dversus Vallensts 
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tt Arianos.^ Tt neenis that these discussions arose 
out of the union of the Petrobrusians and Henri- 
ciaiiH with the l*oor Men of i^yons in Provence. 
About tlie same time Waldo’s followers united 
with the Arnauldists in J>ombardy. Thus the 
Waldenses of Prance and Italy were united, and 
their union was cemented by persecution. A 
sentence of excommunication oy the Council of 
Verona cleared the remaining followers of Waldo 
out of Lyons and drove them to Provence, Dauphine, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, and some even 
to Germany. So numerous had they become in 
Provence that Inno(;ent III. sent his best legates to 
sup))ress them in the years 1198, 1201, and 1203, 
on the third occasion including in his embas.sy a 
Spanish bishop and the great St. Dominic, who 
conducted a succe.ssion of disputation.s with little 
result till 1207, when the legate Peter of ChA,teau- 
iieuf was killed. Two years lat(;r the pope had 
recourse to a crusade. In 1210 the emperor Otho 
ordered the archbishop of Turin to drive the 
Waldenses out of his diocese, and in 1220 the 
Statutes of Pignerol forbade the inhabitants to 
harbour them. Some tied to Picardy, and Philip 
Augustus drove them on to Planders. Some came 
to IVlayence and Bingen, where 50 were burnt in 
1232. 'i'hey w'ere seen early in Spain, condemne<l 
by Church councils, and harried by three of the 
kings. In 1237 Pope Gregory ix. sent a bull to 
ihe archbishop of rarragoua which resulted in 
fifteen of the heretics being burnt, King Perdinand 
himself casting wood on the lire. In course of 
time these Spanish Waldenses were exterminated. 
In this century Waldensian churches in Germany 
sent candidates for the ministry to study at a 
Waldensian college in Milan. Martyrs to their 
faith sull'ered death in Germany during the two 
following centuries. Bohemia, where Waldo died, 
became an imjiortant held of Waldensian activity. 
Porty years alter the founder’s death the inquisitor 
of Passau named 42 places as nests of the heresy. 
The king Otakar started persecution, which be¬ 
came most severe in 1335 under Pope Benedict XII. 
The rise of the Hussite movement led to a fusion 
of .some of the two groups of reformers under the 
name of 'Taborites, the most famous of whom was 
the bar be Prederic Reiser, who spent 25 years in 
visitation.s among the Waldenses in Bohemia and 
Austria and was burnt at Strassburg in 1458. 
Austria had been reacheil as early as the 13th 
cent., and in 1315 the inquisitor of Krems de¬ 
nounced 36 localities as infected with the heresy 
and secured the burning of 130 martyrs, the most 
illustrious of whom was the bishoj) Neumeister, 
who was burnt at Vienna; he is said to have 
declared that there were more than 80,000 Wal¬ 
denses in the duchy of Austria ! The end of this 
century witnessed a terrible persecution in Styria. 
Meanw hile the movement was spreading in Italy 
under an organized itinerant mission, the inis.sion- 
aries travelling as pedlars and preaching over many 
districts. They prospered especially at Milan, 
where they had a college under John of Konco, 
who w^as appointed to the headsliip for life, in 
spite of Waldo’s disajijiroval, w hich resulted in a 
division into two groups, the Prench group and 
the Italian and German group. The Lombards 
appointed their own chief pastor {py'cepo.ntus), and 
he, as w'ell as their ministers {jyiwistr'i), held office 
for life, while Waldo and the Prench Waldenses 
on his authority elected annual leaders to ad¬ 
minister the Lord’s Supper and serve as pastors. 
Another and more vital division between the two 
parties arose out of the teaching of the Italian Wal¬ 
denses that the sacraments could not be efficacious 
if administered by priests of unworthy character, 
w'hile the Prench vValdenses did not accept this 
1 See Gay, Hist, des Vaudois, p. 16, n. 1. 


view. Holding the Roman Catholic priests to l>e 
morally wrong in many of their practices, because 
uns(u-iptural, the Italians repudiated all their 
sacraments. At the same time this branch of the 
Waldenses insisted most strongly on close adhesion 
to N'r teaching and practice generally and on 
rejection of everything in tlie Church w hich lacked 
that authority. Thus they were the more 
thoroughgoing anti-Romanists. In May 1217 six 
members of the two parties met at Bergamo to 
draw up terms of agreement, but failed (1) on the 
question of the salvation of Wbildo, which the 
Lombards made conditional only on his repentance 
of his wrong-doing in condemning their views, 
while the Prench regarded it as absolute ; (2) on 
the question of the validity of sacraments ad¬ 
ministered by unwortliy ministms, denied by the 
Italians, allowed by the Prench. Nevertheless 
fraternal intercourse came to be established in 
course of time between these two branches of 
Waldenses. In the 15th emit, there was a very 
inlluential numiier of the Waldenses in central 
Italy. The Imjuisition lecoids reveal the exist¬ 
ence of groups throughout the wdiole of this region. 
In Calabria the Waldenses from Piedmont, who 
had been sent for to cultivate a great estate, 
proved themselves most elleetive missionaries, 
winning over most of the population of tlie dis¬ 
trict. 'These converts obtained exceptional privi¬ 
leges of religious liberty and floiirislied for 250 
ears, after w hich they were almost exterminated 
y a whole>ale persecution. 

Wdiile the Trench Waldenses seem to have 
developed the episcopal form of government with 
the tiiree orders—bishops, priests, and deacons— 
in spite of Waldo’s greater simplicity of ministerial 
functions, the Italians worked out more of a 
presbyterian type of church, each church being 
under a pastor with whom was associated in 
government a consistory of laymen, and a synod 
met once a year composed of an equal number of 
mini.sterial and lay members. 

The valleys on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps now became the centre and chief home ol 
these Waldenses, so that in course of time their 
very name (in Prench ‘Vaudois’) was regarded 
as geographical, and it was asserted that Waldo 
took his surname from that of the inhabitants 
of this district after joining their religious move¬ 
ment, wdiereas later reseat dies have shown that 
there is no iustilication for this viewg and it must 
be admitted that the name of the Church is 
derived from that of the founder of the society of 
the Boor Men of Lyons. In tlie 15th cent, these 
valleys came under the rule of the duke of Savoy. 
Tlieii followed a time of severe persecution. In 
1434 its violence drove numbers to emigrate. 
The inquisitor Acquapendeiite visited the valley 
of Lu.^erna in 1475, and, disapproving of the 
religious views and practices of its inhabitants, 
roused tlicir overlords to compel submission to his 
orders, with the result that a lew’ years later there 
was a rebellion which led in 1484 to the interference 
of Duke Charles I., who was able to bring about 
a peaceful arrangement between the two parties. 
'The first serious attack w’ith armed forces took 
place under. Philip II., wlio became regent of the 
duchy of Savoy in 1490, and duke in 1496. It was 
in 1494, during his regency, that Philip launched 
an expedition against tl»e VValdenses of the Luserria 
valley, only to meet with so disastrous a defeat 
that he at once made jieace w ith them, guarantee¬ 
ing them liberty for 40 years. It is not easy to be 
clear as to the theological views of the Waldenses 
during this period. The notion that, when the 
Reformation broke out, the Protestants were 
surprised to liud tlieir ideas anticipated by the 
inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, who had pre 
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served tlieni from primitive times, proves to be 
delusion. When we do nujet with a \V aldensiai 
statement of l>elief, tliis is suhs(s|uent to th 
Iteformation and characterizeii by doctrines am 
plirases distinctive of Swiss and (German tiieologian: 
of that moveiiK'iit. The earlier ITotestantism wa.-- 
partly ne<,^’ll ive, in the rejection of Koman Catlioli 
teachin^rs and practices wiiich could not be justilie< 
by tin? N r, and, in so far as it was positive, f 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of worship 
believed to have been ciiaracteristic of the ))rimitiv( 
Cliurch. W aldoand his immediate followers reliec 
mainly on the CJospels. 'I'he ordinance of povert}) 
tliouf^dit to be required by the teachinp^s of Christ 
was not universally adoi)ted, nor did it lon^^ 
continue in o[K'ration, On the other haiul, tin 
Pauline theolo^'y, so emphatically and eIalK)ratel> 
taught both by Luther and by Calvin, does no 
aj)pear to liave been brouL,dit foiward by thes< 
earlier Protestants. Tliere was no tendeii(*y amono 
them to elaborate a systeiu of theolop^y. Th 
barbes were drawn for the most part from th 
peasantry, and the colle<?^e at Milan in which they 
were trained had to be^in with the most elementary 
instruction in reading and writing. The great 
requisite was ability to read the Gospels and 
familiarity with their contents, ffere we have 
tlie religions teaching of the medimval W’^aldenses, 
III. ReformAT iON period,— i. First contact 
with the Protestants.—When the Ueformatiori 
broke out the only organized o[>ponent.s of tin 
papacy on the Continent were the Waldeiises am 
the later Hu.ssites, who were called the Hohetnian 
lirethren, but whom the ITotestanU as well 
Roman (,'atholics designated Walden.ses. In 1522 
these Bohemians sent two of their ministers on a 
visit to Martin Luther with a message of <?on 
gratulation and encouragem(?nt, and ten years 
later they sent a confession of faith, entitled 
Apolofjia uercE <{ovtrinm doruDi (jni vu/f/o (ippelldiitur 
VtflderiseSy with a eulogistic preface. Suirseriuent ly 
communication.s w(?re maintained by the missions 
of succ(‘ssive deputations. Li 1540 the Bohemian 
Brethren sent a deputation to confer with Calvin 
in Strassbnrg. Driven out of their own country 
in 1548, they took refuge in Poland, where they 
united with the Protestant churches which they 
found there. Calvin then wrote to the K(?formed 
churches of Poland, ‘ I ho[)e for every kind of 
good fro/ii your union witli the Waldcnses (avec 
/es Vaudoi.sj. ’ ^ Meanwhile the churches of the 
Alpine valleys took steps to come into contact with 
the new reforming movement, and in 1526 tin? 
.synod of Laus (Pragela), in which 140 barbes took 
part, having received confusing reports, sent the 
barbes Martin Gonin and Guido of Calabria both 
to Switzerland and to Germany to make inquiries 
and bring back some of the Protestant writings. 

Their report and the literature which they circulated among 
the churches helped to draw them into contact with the 
Reformers. Four years later the synod which met at Marindol 
decided to consult the prijicipal Swiss Reformers on several 
points of doctrine, organisation, and discipline, for which 
purpose they sent two barbes, George .Morel and Peter .Masson, 
who visited and conferred with Farel and Haller, and at Hasei 
received a fine response to their (juestions from (Ecolampadius, 
who then sent them on to Strassburg, where they were well 
received by Bucer, who gave them an equally full and exjjlic.it 
reply. Morel published the Wahleiisian (piestions and the 
Reformers' replies in a work now at Dublin.- The same year 
the two delegates returned by way of France, when Masson 
was put to death at Dijon ; but Morel was able to bring back 
their report to the Waldensian churches. This was discussed 
at a synod in Piedmont, held apparently in 1531. The discussion 
resulted in a division of opinion, and the formation of tw'o 
parties, known respectively as ‘ Conservators ’ and ‘ Innovators,’ 
the former holding on to their old position, the latter accepting 
the new Protestant teaching. Tliis indisputable fact aflords 
clear evidence that the pre-Reformation Waldenses were not 
simply hidden Protestants, cherishing the doctrine subsequently 
1 Gay, p. 40. 

3 J. II, T(xld, Bookg of the Vaudoitt prenerved in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


held by the Swiss and German Reformers. On the other hand, 
like the Hussites, with whom they practically coalesced in 
Ilungarv, and the descendants of the Lollards still in hiding 
from persecution in England, they were reatly to fraternize with 
the new opponents of the i>ai)a{!y, though some ditl not adopt 
all their view's, liiheration from the yoke of Rome, the 
ahandomnent of mediieval ritual which was regarded as 
idnlalrouH, spirituality of worshij), and the popular use of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular as the authoritative standard of 
faith and discijdiiie w(‘re Waldensian characLeri.stacs, wliich 
found welcome support from the ixiwerful new Protostantisra 
that was making so great a stir in the world. 

2 . Association with the Swiss Reformation.— 

The diirercnce.s of opinion among the W alden.ses 
of the valleys and their division into two parties 
on the question of aeee[)ting the Protestant views 
which their delegtites reported to them led to the 
desire for fuller knowledge and conference with 
leading Reformers, With this end in view a 
general .synod was convoked in 1532 under the 
chestnuts of Chamforans at Angrogna, in which 
the Reforjners Farel, Saunicr, ami Oliv 6 tan met 
a large as.sembly containing laymen as well as 
barbes. Three recommendations, which rose out 
of the previou.s consultations w ith (Ecolampadius 
and Farel, were tlien read: viz. ( 1 ) the adoption 
of j)ul)lic worship by the Waldensian eburches 
in.stead of secret meetings, ( 2 ) an absolute con¬ 
demnation of the custom of some of the Waldenses 
ill attending Roman Catholic services, (3) an 
aceejitance of the Reformers’ views on predestina¬ 
tion, good works, oaths, the denial of obligatory 
confession, Sunday fasts, marriage of the clergy, 
and the two sacraments. Farel’s enthusiastic 
elo(|uence carried the groat majority of the 
assembly with him in a vote for ado[iting these 
propositions, though some of the barbes protested 
again.st them on two grounds, ( 1 ) as unnecessary, 
( 2 ) as casting a rellexion on tliose who had hitherto 
led the churches liappily. Olivetaii remained for 
three years travelling among the valle^^s and 
setting up .schools. Meanwhile -the next year 
after the synod of Chamforans—two barhes who 
lad been conferring with their brethren in Bohemia 
returned with a long letter conjuring the Waldim.ses 
ot the valleys to w'(?igh well the (question of adiiesion 
to the proposals of the foreign teachers. Accord¬ 
ingly a synod was at once called at Piali to recon¬ 
sider tlie question ; hut it adhered to the pievious 
ilecision, witli only a handful of dissentients. 
The chief dillerenci s between tlie Waldense.s and 
the Swiss Ih'otostants had been based on the 
juestion of the degree in which everything must 
be determined by the autliority of Scripture. 
Both parties held, as ag.ain.st the Catholic position, 
hat this was the one supreme autliority ; but, 
►vliile the Swiss theologians would allow of nothing 
x'hich was not expressly tauglit in the Bible, the 
Walden.ses had held that only those tenets and 
iractiees of (Jatholicisrn which were expressly con- 
rary to Scripture need be condemned, iiut now 
he closer adiiesion to the Swiss Reformed Church 
emled to assimilation of views and practices and 
ubsequently to the adojdion of Calvinism. 

3 . Oliv^tan’s Bible.—One important and lasting outcome of 
the friendly intercourae between the Waldenses and the Swiss 
teformers was the production of the first Protestant French 
ranslation of the Bible. Waldo had translated some portions 
■ito the Romance vernacular dialect; but most of his publica- 
ions had been destroyed by the Roman Catholic authorities, 
n the conference at Ciiamforans, Farel and Saunier urged the 

Waldensian barbes to bring out a new translation of the whole 
liblc in the French language. This work the barbes persuaded 
>liv 6 tan to undertake. Glivdtan was a cousin of Calvin ; he 
lad been educated at the university of Paris and at Orleans; 

•n acce|>ting Protestantism he had escaped to Strassburg, and 
later he had come to Geneva. He accepted the task, and 
'ompleted it in 153.5. Considered better in the OT portion than 
n the NT, Olivil'tairs version is the basis of the later French 
ersions, or rather revisions. 

4 . The new order.—In course of time the 
►Vitlden.ses on the French side of the Alps, who 
or the most part consisted of Conservators, were 
used into French Protestantism. Then persecu 
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tion in Bohemia and also in Southern Italy nearly 
exterminated the churehes of this (jommunion in 
thoBe jtartw, leaviii«^r Piedmont and the Italian 
valleys of the Cotlian AI]is, the Vaudois country, 
as its only important habitat, thoup:h this very 
persecution scattered many of its victims amorm 
the Swiss and German Protestant states. It took 
some 20 or 30 years to 8U])ply adeouately trained 
ministers and or}j;anize the woisliiu, discipline, 
and teachin^^ of the Waldcmsian Clmrch in the 
valleys on the lines agreed uj)on in the conference 
with the Swiss Reformers. Ine linguistic diMiculty 
was one (^ause of delay. The Swiss theologians 
could preach only in French, the Italian ministers, 
educated in the college at Milan, only in Italian. 
Neither knew the Romance dialect which was used 
in the villages of the valleys. Instead of taking 
the course usually adopted by missionaries ami 
themselves learning the provincial dialect, the 
French- and Italian-speaking teachers induced the 
peasants to learn the languages of the.se teachers, 
so that tliey (aiuld be u.sed in the church services. 
Until this curious change had been ell’ectively 
coin])leted, the movement (jould not make much 
progress. Meanwhile IMedmont came under the 
power of France. This was in 15!16 — under 
Francis l. ; and the French domination lasted till 
1559. The lirst governor af>j)ointed by tlie French 
king (1537) was William of Fhrstenberg, a resolute 
Protestant, who jiroved friendly to the Waldenses, 
and, on being sent into (Jerinany, left his secretary 
Farel, a brother of the Reformer, in charge of the 
valley of Fuserna. This man set to work vigorously 
furthering the Reformation and abolishing the 
Mass wliich the Catholics were still (celebrating at 
Angrogna — an act of violence which provoked 
reprisals on the part of Rem^ of Montejean, the 
governor of Turin, who sent soldiers into the 
valley, sacked its villages, and imprisoned the 
barl)es. The governor, leturning to the province 
in 1539, released them, and Francis then left the 
Waldenses of Piedmont in peace for seven years, 
while he was persecuting those on the French side 
of the Alps. H enry ll., succeeding to the throne 
of France in 1547, was also severe on the northern 
Waldenses; but Caraciolo, his governor of 
I’iedmont, was friendly to them, and persecution 
did not break out in this district till 1550, when 
the inquisitor Giacomelli sent for the syndic of 
Angrogna and imprisoned him at I'urin. War 
put a stop to further j)roceedings. In 1555 a 
number of fully trained ministers came from 
Switzerland to take charge of the congregations 
in the valleys, together with some Swiss pastors 
who travelled about inducting them and regulat¬ 
ing the new order of worslnp in tlie French 
language, also a colporteur wdio distributed the 
service books among the villages. Many ‘ temples’ 
wore built, and by 1556 the new form of worship 
was being conducted in all the parishes. There¬ 
upon two commissioners were dispatched from 
Turin with directions to stop these services. The 
villagers disobeyed the edict, and an arre-st of the 
pastors was ordered. But proceedings were stopped 
owing to the inlluence of Swiss and German 
authorities with the French Government. Thus 
another respite was secured, during which the 
Waldensian Church was being fully organized 
and equipped with capable ministers. Tliis is a 
aignilicant fact, in view of the tenible times that 
were to follow*. The discipline and leadershij) now 
secured proved to be invaluable in arming the 
Waldenses to make one of the most magnificent 
stands for religious liberty ever recorded in the 
annals of history. 

IV. Period of great persecutions (15^0- 
1600). — I. Persecution of early Protestants. — 
Although the Waldenses had been liable to persecu¬ 


tion as heretics from the first and had suH'crcsl from 
some severe outbreaks iirevious to the Reforma¬ 
tion, there w’cre times of lenient treatment—a fact 
which, if not logical, wjis indicative of the ab.sence 
of rigorous lines of demarcation. But now their 
o})en co-operation with the Swiss and German Pro- 
b^stants allowed of no ambiguity as to their quarrel 
w'ith Rome, and consc(piently stern measures of op¬ 
pression w’ere taken against them. The political 
arrangement formally adoi)ted in Germany as a 
refuge from civil war and practically o|jerative in 
other countries left t he religion of each state to be 
that of its })rince or other ruling authorit 3 ^ In 
democratic and republican Sw itzerland this-worked 
smoothly, since it meant the dominance of the 
faith of the majority. But it was otherwise with 
a country such as France under an autocTatic 
ruler, ami accordingly in 1534 there was a w’hole- 
.sale destruction of the Waldensian cliurcdies of 
Provence. Piedmont was subject to the rule of 
the duke of Savoy, and therefore it dcq^erided 
on the will of that juince, or sometimes rather on 
that of his overlord, whetlier tin; practices of the 
Waldensian (JIiuk h in that prcjvincc should be 
sanctioned or measures tnken to sup))rcss them. 
vVnother feature of the coiise([uent contest is the 
fact that it was by no means one-sided. I’hose 
sturdy mountaineers were not meek martyrs led 
as lamb-, to the slaughter. They carried the w'ar 
into th(^ enemy’s camp, and the lirst outbreak of 
perseculion directed against them W’as an act of 
repri.sal for the suppression of theMassat Angrogna. 
I'lien the W'aldenses became in a literal sense a 
Church militant, taking to the Held in arms and 
lighting valiantly for their liberty of worship, 
W'ith hardy heroism and at tiiues with brilliant 
success. The outstanding personality of tins period 
is Scipione Lentolo, boin at Nai>lcs, but said to 
have come from a Roman patrician family, who 
l>ecame a priest, a doctor of theology, and preacher 
at Venice and Ferrara, at the latter of w hich places 
he was converted to Protestantism. Accused of 
heresy for his preaching at Lucca, he was irn- 
[uisoned and sent to Rome. Escai)ing lirst to 
Sicily and then to Geneva, he there came in contact 
with Calvin, who appointed him pastor of St. Jean 
in the Waldensian country. Not conlining his 
activity to this parish, he visited other valleys, 
and even went down to the plain of Piedmont on 
an evangelizing tour. When persecution broke 
out, he got refuge for fugitives in the valleys and 
encouraged the peojde everywhere to stand true to 
their faith. Lentolo is the author of the earliest 
history of the W aldenses and the chief authority 
for that of the i»ersecution of his ow'u times. This 
history was virtually unknown till in 1897 Comba 
called attent ion to a copy of it in the Berne Library ; 
eight years later it was reprinted and published, 
and thus a Hood of light was thrown on the per¬ 
secution with which the author was so closely 
connected. Expelled from the valleys in 1566, he 
ministered in the luigadine and carried on literary 
work till his death in 1599. 

The principal persecution with which Lentolo 
w'as brought into contact led to ‘the war of della 
Trinitii.’ Philibert, the duke of Savoy at this 
time, though personally averse to the molestation 
of his mountaineer subjects, was compelled by the 
papal nuncio, backed up by France and Spain, to 
issue an edict requiring them to attend the Mass 
and forbidding their holding W aldensian services. 
On their disobeying this order, he sent an army 
under the comniand of della Trinitk to enforce it 
This commander, arriving in November 1560, met 
W'ith such strenuous opposition that he consented 
to allow' a deputation of barbes to go to the duke 
and i*resent their plea for religious liberty, while 
he went into winter quarters at La d'our. The 
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deputation was treacherously treated at 
in order to compel the/u to abjure tlieir laitli. 
Accordingly, on their return in the spring, the 
indignant mountaineers rose in a mass and repulsed 
every attack of della d’rinitd at Luserna, at An- 
grogna, at Prali, with tiie result that JMiilibert vyas 
glad to come to terms with the iieretics, leaving 
them at peace to carry on their IVotestant services 
(5th June 1561). At the same time a persecution 
to the extent of extermination was carried out by 
Spanish troojis at tlie instigation of the giand 
inquisitor, Michele Ghislieii (later Pope Pius V.), 
in Calabria, where, in s[)ite of wiiolesale slaughter 
in the I3th cent., some representatives of the early 
Waldenses had persisted in maintaining tlie faitli 
of tlieir fathers, and had now welcomed the new 
Protestant movement. Two thousand were put to 
death and 1600 imprisoned. In Piedmont, after 


revocation of the lulict of Nan toe. and it sent a 
shock of lioiror tfirouol. l-.urope. Cromwell pro¬ 
claimed a fast and Milton to draw up a letter 
to the kiiiL’ of France and tlie I’rotestant princes. 
He also sent Sir .Samuel Morland to the duke of 
Savoy to convey his vigorous protest hy word of 
mouth. Morland visited tlie valleys and brou^dit 
liack information to^'ether with some NValdensian 
books wliicli are now deposited at Cambridge. 
His published resiilts of investigations on the spot 
are one of our historical sources for this period. 

'I’lie intorfcrcnco of so powerful a ruler u 
Cromwell hail an immediate elleet. Mazarin 
directed the duke to put an end to the persecution 
and grant an amne.sty to the I'rotestants. Ihis 
was settled on 18th August in the ‘ 1 atentes de 
gr.dce ’ of I’ignerol. IJut it did not result in a real 
or lasting pwice inasmuch as the I’iedmontese did 


ileatli and louu inipn-soneu. in rieouioiii, ai.c* — - i in thev 

this, attempts were made successively by missions not respect its terms, and ac „ stiniil/ 

of Jesuits and by Capuchin friars, sometimes with rose m rehellion. Contrary to the 
the aid of soldiers, to bring the moiiiitain villagers tions, the (hike s aiithonties be„an ^ V*® 

back into the fold of the Church ; there followed fort at La lorre, ordered all foreign pa.stors out of 


several local {icr.secutions, exactions of fines for 
supposed oU'encc.s, and violent .seizures of churchc 
and even a sanguin/iry war in the year 1()‘24, i 
which both sides su/rered severely. The most im 
portant Waldensian leader of tins time was Peter 
Gilles, an in.sniring preacher and vigorous polemical 
writer, who tiied in 1644. 

2. The great persecution under Louis XIV.— 
The determined loyalty of the Waldenses to their 


the province, commanded the [u iiicipal heads of 
familie.s to answer charges of disloyalty, and, on 
their failing to apjiear, condemneil them to death 
in their ah.sence, and compelled J>eger to escape 
out of the country hy ordering his execution. Tlie 
governor of the fortress of La Torre, Count Hurbo- 
lorneo di Hagnolo, repeatedly sent troops into tlie 
valley of Luserna, and tlieir devastations drove 
the inhabitants into the mountains. Janavel and 


faith, cornluned with their amazing military a body of outlaws, called banditti by the 
prowess and the reluctance of the duke of Savoy montese, took up the cause of the persetuit^ 
to hara.ss his mountaineer subjects—a policy rarely villagers and repeatedly attacked the duke's 
iind(!rtaken ex(ujpting under pressure from Prance soldiers. On 6th August the duke i.ssued an edict 
—had secured them treaties of peace with liberty condemning all the Wahlenses to death a.s rebels, 
of wor.ship. For a quarter of a century they were The war continiietl till the end of the year, by 


of wor.ship. For a quarter of a century they were 
very little rnole.stfsl. fn 1650 Charles Emmanuel ll., 
the young duke of Savoy (only 15 years old), came 
to the throne. Pehind him was the real power, 
his mother the duchess, flaughter of Henry iv. 
and Mary de Medici, granddaughter of the notori¬ 
ous Catherine de Medici, the author of the Mass- 


which time Janavel had 2000 followers, who 
occupied a number of advantageous positions. 
Meanwhile the per.'^ecnted people .sent nn'ssengers 
to Switzerland and IJollaml begging for help, and 
their great leader Leger made good u.se of iiis 
enforced absence from home in travelling about to 


acre of St. Bartholomew. Thereupon a ‘Council 
of the Propagation of the F'aith,’ consisting of the 
chief couiudllors of State and Church dignitaries, 
wa.s established in Turin, b^ive years later there 
was i.ssued the ‘ Decree of Gastado,’ ordering all 
Waldensian families in the plain back into the 
mountains and the sale of their lands within 2U 
days, unless they would renounce their Protestant¬ 
ism. This was in the depth of winter, and 
much sutfering was involved, which they endured 
courageously. A little later (17th April 1655) 
the marquis of Pianezza was dispatched with an 
army of 15,0(X) men to La Torre—the key of the 
valleys—although at this very time there were 
deputies in Turin attempting to negotiate terms 
of settlement. The Waldenses first retreated to 
the mountains. But, on their assailants ofl'ering 
to treat witli them, they opened the pa.sses, and 
some of them fraternized with the soldiers, eating 
at the same tables. This wa.s the prelude to 
wholesale ma.s,sacre throughout the valleys of 
Lu.serna and Angrogna. Jean Leger, the author 
of the monumental history of the VValdenses, is 
the leading barbe of thi.s period and the inspirer of 
hi.s people. He enumerates 1712 martyrs. A great 
number who had hidden in a cave at Castelluzzo, 
the ca.stle-Jike mountain above La Torre which 
dominate.s the entrance to the valleys, were 
dragged out and flung down the precipice. These 
were the 

* slaughtered saints, whose boJics 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold . 

Slain by the Vilocsiy Piemontene, that rolled 

Mother with Infant down the rocks’ i 

of Milton’s famous sonnet. This was before the ! 


urge the plea. The duke got little sati.sfaction 
from the war. At Angrogna, after his soldiers 
had lieen ravaging the iieiglibouring villages, he 
lost 600 men and the two cajitains Sanfront and 
della Trinitii. This had lieen a dishonourable 
expedition, because at tlie very time he was 
pledged to a truce while conducting negotiations 
with some Waldensian deputies, aided by an 
embassy of Swi.ss mediators at Turin. The public 
conferences with these emissaries from Switzerland 
were followed by a month of private discussion, 
till at length, on 14th Feb. 1664, the ducal govern¬ 
ment i.ssued the ‘ Patente of Turin. ’ This covenant 
granteil an amnesty to all the Waldenses except 
tlieir victorious leader Janavel, who was ordered 
out of the country, and liberty of worship in tlieir 
own way without molestation, except at St. Jean 
(lager’s parish), where the Protestant worship was 
prohibited. It is much to the credit of Janavel 
that this hero of the war consented to his own 
exile without prote.st for the sake of a peaceful 
settlement of his people. Twenty years of liberty 
now followed. 

3. The exile.—In the year after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (t.e. 1686) Louis xiv. sent 
a demand to hi.s cousin Victor A malleus II., the 
duke of Savoy, that he would treat his Protestant 
.subjects as the French king was treating the 
Huguenots. He found some ground for this 
interference with a forei^ government in the 
fact that fugitives from his terrible persecution 
were taking refuge in the Waldensian valleys. 
The result was that the duke ordered the 
Waldenses to discontinue their religious meetings 
on pain of death and the confiscation of their 
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property; their churches were to be razed to the 
ground ; their pastors and schoolmasters to leave 
within lifteen days under pain of death and 
conhscation, and to renounce all claim on a 
)ension ; and all their children to be educated as 
toman Catholics. The Waldenses, assembling at 
Angrogna, dispatched two envoys to Turin to 
pleat! for their pledged rights; but they were 


envoys to Turin on behalf of the Waldenses. Ac 
cordingly the brothers De Muralt, selected for 
this mission, went to that city and obtained an 
audience with the duke on 13th March. The 
result was a proposal of Victor that his Protestant 
subiects should he allowed to emigrate to Switzer¬ 
land. It was with the utmost ditliculty that the 
De Muralts persuaded the mountaineers to accent 
this suggestion of voluntary exile (in an assembly 
at Sene, 4th April). On 9th April the duke 
sigmed a decree permitting the emigration. In 
spite of this fact, some of tlie Waldenses who had 
agreed to accept it were arrested and im[)risoned. 
Not believing that the decree was being adhered 
to, the peo|>le prepared to resist the authorities to 
the last. I'hen, with the aid of soldiers sent by 
Louis XIV. as well as his own men, VicTor sent 
expeditions up the Luserna and Perosa valleys. 
By the end of the year 9UOO had been killed ami 
12,000 carried oil' as prisoners, many of them to 
perish in the dunge(jnH of Piedmont. ‘ The valleys 
are deserted,’ wrote Catinat, the leader of the 
invading troops, at the completion of his work. 
Among those w'ho escaped to Switzerland w'aa 
Henri Arnaud, who was to be the leader of the 
return from exile and wdiose narrative is our 
principal authority for this period. Victor de¬ 
clared all the property of the Waldenses coniis- 
cated, and he recKoned the heretics to he extir¬ 
pated. But there were 200 fugitives lurking in 
the mountain caves, who afterwards descended at 
times to the terror of the immigTants from the 
j>laiu who had taken possession of their homes. 
The duke sent messengers bidding them escape 
to Switzerland, but after sending these to consult 
Janavel and Arnaud they declared that they 
would resist till death. Victor had no mind to 
keep up the war with these brave mountaineers, 
and he agreed to let them go to Switzerland with 
their arms and baggage, to allow their imprisoned 
relatives to accompany them, and on their arrival 
there to permit all the imprisoned Waldenses, for 
whose liberation they had been holding out, when 
oH'ered an earlier opportunity of escape, to follow 
thein. The persistent guerilla warfare of this 
handful had secured the release of all the surviving 
Waldenses. Early in 1687 the prisons were opened, 
and the prisoners, now reduced to 3000, set oil on 
their terrible journey across the Alps for Geneva, 
by the Mont Cenis route, a journey which occupied 
on an average twelve days, during which many 
perished in the snow. But, in spite of the protest 
of the Swiss against the flagrant breach of treaty, 
children under twelve years of age were detained 
to be educated as Roman Catholics. The fugitives 
came in driblets, and the last detachment did not 
arrive till the end of August. Their reception at 
Geneva was very hospitable, and by degrees they 
were settled in various Swiss towns and generously 
supported by Holland, England, and Germany. 
But they were anxious to return to their valleys, 
and the duke of Savoy was so much annoyed at 
one or two futile attempts that he induced the 
Swiss authorities to have them removed farther 
away, and arrangements were made by w’hich 
they were received in Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Wurttemberg, and the Palatinate. 


4. The return.—In spite of their scattered con¬ 
dition in the centre and nortli of luuope, the 
Waldenses were able to creep back /ind gather in 
Noyon on the Lake of Geneva to the number of 
nearly 1000 lighting men with their wives and 
families ; and on the evening of 16th Aug. 1689, 
eluding the vigilance of the Swiss aiithorities, 
they embarked in boats hired for the purpose 
and crossed to Savoy, led by Turel de Die, in the 
unexplained absence of their appointed captain 
Bourgeois, and accompanied by Ainaud and two 
other pastors, one of whom, however, Cyrus Chyon, 
was arrested at the moment of depaiture. Six 
days’ travel by mountain paths brought them to 
Mont Cenis, and four more over and down to the 
valley of the daillon. There—to q^uote Arnaud’s 
figures—they were met by 2500 hrench soldiers 
under the command of the MaKpiisof Larry, whom 
they defeated with the hjss of 6u0 men, while the 
Waldenses only lost 15 killed and bad 12 wounded 
in the battle, after as many as 116 lives bad been 
sacriliced to the hardshij)s of the journey. They 
entrenched themselves at La Balsiglia at the bacK 
of the valley of San Martino fur the winter. 
Arnaud was now both their pastor and their 
commander in the lield. Mountain warfare was 
carrie<l on throughout the spring of 1690, and the 
returned exiles gradually succeeded in regaining 
possession of tlndr valleys. Then a combination 
of England, Holland, Germany, and S[>ain so 
crippled the power of France that the duke of 
Savoy was glad to make overtures to the Wal¬ 
denses. But no satisfactory arranjicment was 
reached as yet. Meanwhile fresh detachments 
were still returning from the more remote parts 
of their exile, and by the end of 1690 Arnaud had 
succeeded in settling them in their valleys. They 
had to wait four years for a definite edict regulariz¬ 
ing their position and with it recognizing their 
religious liberty, d'his was issued by Victor on 
23rd May 1694. The pope, Innocent Xii., de¬ 
nounced the edict, w hereupon the senate in Turin 
repudiated the papal decree and forbade publica¬ 
tion of it in tile duchy under penalty of death. 
Though now enjoying freedom in their valleys, 
the returned exiles would have been in sore straits 
if it had not been for the relief which was sent to 
them from Holland and England. William and 
Mary, and later on Queen Anne, interested them¬ 
selves warmly in their heroic fellow-Protestants, 
as Cromwell had done in a previous generation. 

V. Later history, — 1 . Policy of Victor 
Amadeus (1694-1730).—Although the W^aldenses 
now had their homes and religious liberty 
guaranteed by a decree of the duke, they were 
still often tyrannically dealt with, Victor had 
broken with Louis xiv. and become allied with 
William ill. of England by the treaty of the 
Hague. The Waldenses had then contributed 
soldiers to a joint military expedition, one result 
of which was that Val Perosa was taken over from 
France and incorporateil in the duchy. During 
the war the Waldenses had enjoyeu religious 
liberty and had been able to hold their synods 
without any hindrance from the Government; in 
1697 they petitioned the duke to allow their co¬ 
religionists of Val Perosa to be incorporated in 
their Church. This was refused, and these people 
bad to leave the country in order to obtain free¬ 
dom for their religion, going to Germany, where 
they founded a colony at Gochsheiin. The next 
ear the duke ordered all French Protestants in 
is dominions to leave the country within two 
months under penalty of death. The consequence 
was the exile of 2883 persons, including seven 
pastors. Changeable a.s a weather-cock, on the 
outbreak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
Victor wrote personal letters to the Waldenaian 
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pastors urging tliem to encourage recriiiting in 
his service and even aj>|)cale{l to the Caniisarus 
and other h'rencli J’rotestants, whom he had 
banished live years i)eforo, to return an<i join 
his army. Wlien tlie war was over, those I^eiich 
Protestants who had rosj^onded to his invitation 
were again expelled, and in 1/07 he even sent back 
the Swiss parsons whom he had welcomed only 
eight years carlii^r. In 1708 Victor took possession 
of^the valley of Pragcda, whereupon its Protestant 
inhabitants were delighted to have tlie dukes 
permission for a visitation of Waldensian pastors; 
hut he soon changed his policy and ordered these 
people to observe the Roman Catholic festivals, 
flis policy all along was opnortunist, with a strong 
leaning to the Roman Catholic side when he was 
free from the necessity of conciliating his Pro¬ 
testant subjects. There was no depending on his 
word. Wlien the people of Pragcla protested 
against his later treatment of them, the leading 
Waldenses in the valley were arrested and im¬ 
prisoned ; in 1716 the Protestant schools were 
closed; in 17‘20 the Reformed worship was abso¬ 
lutely forbidden in the valley. Prom time to 
time there was imprisonment of recalcitrants till 
the climax was reached in 1730, when, in spite of 
the intercession of Frederic William l. of ITussia 
all the Waldenses in the valley were ordered t 
abjure their faith or leave the country. They 
ehjcted the second course, and by the emi of the 
year 800 exihss had gone over into Switzerland. 

2. The i8th century.—During the remainder of 
the (;entiiiy, until Piedmont felt the elleet of the 
Frencli Revolution, the Waldenses had no eventful 
experiences, riiough guaranteed rights of reli¬ 
gious liberty, they suM'ered fioin time to time from 
exactions and restrictions by the Covern/iient, 
which showed that they were only allowed to 
exist on sull'erance ; and, when they complained 
against local acts of injustice, their com])laints 


they owed tlieir liberty, the Protestant moun¬ 
taineers, driven into a corner, gave the allies a 
pledge of neutrality. In spite of this agreement, 
the Austrians availed themselves of the military 
opportunity to involve the Waldenses in tiouhle 
on charges of })lotting and collusion with the 
French and on other accusations. These vexatious 
proceedings, however, do not justify Gay in de¬ 
scribing tlje action of the Austrians as ‘ a crusade’ 
a^^ainst tlicm.^ During the tlireo and a half years 
vvdien Lombardy and Piedmont were governed as a 
republic the chief grievance of the Waldenses was 
tlieir pastors’ loss of pecuniary aid from England 
owing to their association with the French. But, 
oil receiving a petition from ‘the iahle —their 
central govei ning body—for assistance, the execu¬ 
tive commission issued a decree reducing the 
Roman Catholic parisliea from 28 to 18 and grant¬ 
ing the revenues of the suppressed jiarishes to the 
wTildcnsiau pastors, and by this means lialf their 
.salaries were .secured. Thus the Church now 
obtained support from State funds. The valleys 
had taken over the administration of national 
property. Rut, after the establisliinent of the 
Frcncli Kmjiire, Napoleon issued a decree seques¬ 
trating this nroperty and so depriving the pastors 
of tlie contributions which they had received from 
them during four years (2oth March 18U5). The 
following May, however, when the emperor was 
at Turin, he granted ‘the Table’ an audience, 
when he treated its members very graciously and 
i/iviteii them to present to liim a statement of 
their wishes. Accordingly an oiien-air meeting 
was held at St. Jean, which drew' u]) a jietitioii on 
three jioints: (1) the grievance of the sequestra- 
tion of the State funds out of wliicli tlie pastors’ 
salaries had been made up after the loss of aid 
from abroad ; (2) a request for the a]q)licatioii of 
the Organic law of the Reformed Clmrclies of 
France to the valleys ; (3) a plan or organization 


met w'ith little consideration, Tims in 1733 a for grouping the parishes in live consi.storials.* 
decree w'as issued forbidiling them to leave their In renly Napoleon agreed to restore the seques- 
valley.s ; in 1740 a hospice was founded at Ihgnerol tratea funds and to allow' three consistoi iais in 


for the education of Waldensian children ; in 1748 
a bishop was appointed tliere to w'ork for their 
conversion to Rome, and the Opera dei prestiti 
whicli exists in the present day wa.s then founded, 
in order t(^ /issist Roman Catliolies to buy land 
from the Waldenses ; in 1756 they were forbidden 
to liold meetings outside the temples ; kidnapping 
of children was a common and growing practice. 
Gay reiirints an elaborate document entitled 
Compendio deqli eddltti concernenti i Valdesi, 
containing a host of vexations, enactions, and 
restrictions wliicli emanated from the senate.^ 
Meaiiwiiilc, in common with Frotestantism 
througliout the rest of Europe, the religion of 
the Waldenses now .suil'ered from decline of spiritual 
vigour. Tlie Ariaii movement in England affected 
some of the pastors, and after that the Continental 
‘rationalism,’ During this period they received 
pecuniary help from Holland and from England 
under encouragement from George ll. and Georgelll. 

3. Period of the Revolution.—The Revolution 
brought an interval of comjdete religious liberty 
to tlie Waldenses owing to the French Republic 
being established in Piedmont in 17b8. On 19th 
December all civil government authority over the 
Cliurcli was abolished ; on 31st December liberty 
and equality were juoclaimed for all kinds of 
religion, and early in the new year ahsolule 
lihrity of the jire.ss and the abolition of the In¬ 
quisition. The \V alden.ses w'ere unavoidably 
mixed up with the war of the Revolution wlien 
the absence of Napoleon in Egypt enabled the 
Russians and Austrians to invade Piedmont. 
After at /ir.st siding with the h'rencli, to whom 
J Hint, den V'axuioU, pp. 162-166, 


the valleys. The cringing flattery wdth w hich the 
emperor was approached in this matter, and the 
painful anxiety shown about the recovery of money 
grants, do not reflect much credit on the represen¬ 
tatives of the lieroic Church of Leger and Arnauld 
and its stand for religious liberty. A further 
mark of Government favour is seen in the grant 
of land for the erection of the temple at St. Jean, 
the Waldensian cathedral, which was dedicated 
with great ^rlnt on 1st Nov. 1806. 

4. 19th cent, vicissitudes.—During the first half 
of the I9th cent, the Waldensian Cliurch jiassed 
through great vicissitudes of fortune. For 34 
years, from tlie fall of Napoleon in 1814 till the 
Revolution of 1848, it was oppressed under the 
rule of the king of Sardinia, who actively espoused 
tlie [lajial cause. On Victor Emmanuel I. coming 
to the throne, the Waldenses of Piedmont sent to 
Turin a deputation, which had an audience with 
the king, but obtained no re.sponse at the time. 
Meanwhile the Jesuits had been put in charge of 
education. Tlie State funds wliicli Najioleon bad 
allowed the pa,stors to resume were again wdth- 
draw’ii ; the only mitigation of the hardship a^^ainst 
w'hicli the I'ahle protested was a partial remission 
of dues from the valleys. Charles Felix (1821-31) 
was much more severe. W hen the Table asked 
for an audience at his accession, he insolently 
answ'ered that all they needed was to become 
Catholics. It was only after repeated anneals 
that they were allowed to liold a synod. \Vlien 
the Waldenses reopened tlieir college at La Torre, 
they wore peremptorily ordered to close it again. 
Charles Albert (1831-48) was also severely re- 
Ip. 164. 2Gay, p. 171. 
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pressive with the Waldenses till near the end of 
his rei*;!!. ('harvay, whom the king appointed 
bishoj) of Ihgnerol in 1835, announced that 
all the old laws against them should be en- 
for(a;d. When the English ambassador inter¬ 
ceded on their behalf, tlie king ordered them not 
to aj)i)eal to foreigners and foid)ade the coming of 
alien visitors among them. All along they were 
excluded from the universities, the learned pro¬ 
fessions, and commissions in the army. Jiut at 
length, even before the lievolution oi 1848, the 
current of European opinion was running so 
strongly in favour of religious liberty that Charles 
Albert abandoned his harsh treatment of the 
Waldenses. On 5th January of that year he 
granted an audience to the Talde, which gratefully 
acknowledged the legislative reforms and removal 
of hard enactments he was granting to all his 
subjects, but which at the same time appealed for 
relief from the laws especially adverse to their 
Church. They were well received, and on 17th 
Eebruary the king issued an edict of emancipation, 
granting the Waldenses the full civil and religious 
rites enjoyed by other subje(;ts, including access 
to the j)nblic schools and universities, and allowniig 
them to give their riotestant religious teaching 
in their own schools. 'I'lie good news was 
welcomed in the valleys with illuminations and 
bonfires. A Waldensian (;ongregaiion was now 
formed at Turin, and it became a home for refugee 
Protestants from all i)arts of Italy. In 1854 there 
was a division owing to the objection of tlu^se 
refugees to come \inder the government of the 
'Table and its old rigorous rules. 'Ehe use of the 
ITench language in the services was another 
ground of complaint. 'The division spread to other 
congiegations, in which we may regard the 
malcont(*nts as liberalizers and })rogressives, and 
also a^s j)rotestant Italian ])atri<)ts in their desire 
for the use of the Italian language just when a 
new' spirit of a united Italian patriotism w’as 
•sweeping the country, 'fhe result was a split, 
and the formation of the ‘ Free Church ’ (Chie.sa 
liibera) of which Luigi Desanctis, a learned and 
eloquent priest and theologian of the Imjuisition 
at Malta, wlio had become a convert to Protestant¬ 
ism, was leader. After serving as jiastor of this 
(dnirch for ten years he left it, owing to its 
adoption of J. N. Darby’s views—the IMymouth 
Brethren position, which allow's of no stated 
ministry—rejoined the Waldenses, and became 
their professor of theology at Florence and the 
editor of their journal, Eco della Veritay till his 
death in 1809. The chief leader of the Free 
(diurch, after Desanctis had left it, wnis Ales.sandro 
Cavazzi, an ex-Barnabite father from Naples, who 
subsequently became an eloquent hero of Italian 
emancipation, accompanying Garibaldi as his 
cha[)biin and also enthusiastically supporting 
Victor Emmanuel as ‘ the only saviour of Italy as 
Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of sinners.’ In 
1870 a general assembly of the Free Church was 
hold at Milan, when a simple Biblical confession of 
faith was drawn u[), and the next year another 
assembly at Florence adopted rules of a constitu¬ 
tion recognizing the pastoral office—as against the 
Plymouth Brethren idea—arranging for annual 
assemblies, and appointing an evangelization com¬ 
mittee. It now' took the title ‘ Unione della chiesa 
libera in Italia.’ Some of the congregations, still 
adhering to Darby’s views, broke off from this 
body and formed themselves into a community, 
which they ventured to designate simply ‘Chiesa 
Christiana.’ On 1st May 1884, with the exception 
of these people, the various evangelical congrega¬ 
tions in Italy inaugurated an annual evangelical 
conference with a view to Church unification. 
Owing to the Baptists and the Methodists not 
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altopither agreeing with the position taken up by 
the Waldenses and the Free Church, the two latter 
bodies took their own course for coming together 
on condition that the Free Church ad( >ted the 
confe.ssion and Church order of the Wald* nscs. 

5. Present condition.—The following facts con¬ 
cerning the present condition of the Wakhmsian 
Churidi have been su})j»lied by the Moderator, 
Signor Ernesto Giampiccoli. 

'This Church holds its old position in the Al})ine 
valleys, and since 1848 (the year of liberation) it 
has spread throughout the Peninsula and the 
Islands. There are now more than 200 towns and 
villages outside the original valleys w here con^e- 
gations, large or small, have been formed. 'The 
full rnembershir) of the whole ('hurch iimounUi to 
about 25,(X)0 ; but there is a much larger number 
of adherents. For their ipiining the ministers 
spend three years in the iheological college at 
Florence (which is soon to i)e transferred to Rome) 
and at least one more year in a foreign university. 
'They are oidained at the annual Synod in Torre 
Pellice. 'The Wakhmsian Church is in the 
Alliance of Reformed ( huichesof the Presbyterian 
order. Besides its mis**ioi'. work in Italy, it has 
missionaries working in .Africa in (mnnexion with 
the Missions 6varigeli(ju s de Paris, and also in 
connexion with the Swedish missions. It main¬ 
tains four higli schools for boys and girls—the 
only Protestant high schools recognized by the 
Government — also hospitals, orphanages, and 
other benevolent in.stitutions. 'The Waldensian 
Ghurch is absolutely independent of the State, 
and it enjoys (‘onqdete liberty in all brandies of 
its activity. 'The worship is in the main the same 
as in the kindred F^vangelieal Churches of France 
and Switzerland, the liturgies being almost identi¬ 
cal ; but tinme is a tendency to introduce congrega¬ 
tional responses in the morning service. Neitlier 
the narrower tyjie of Calvinism nor advanced 
liheralism is to be found in the present teaching 
of the Church, which is what is commonly knowm 
as ‘ Evangelical.’ ThisCliurch is still progressing, 
though slowdy. It ahvays has been and still is 
hampered with financial ditliculties, although it 
receives assistance from abroad and the contribu¬ 
tions of its owm members are increasing 

Litkraturb.—A nions ori;;inal sources the principal are 
A. Muston, Isra4‘l d^s Alpen^ Paris, 1851 ; J. H. Todd, The 
Hooks of the Vaudois preserved in Trinitu Collcpc, Dublin, 
London, 1805; J. P. Perrin, Hist, des chrestiens AUncjfois, 
Geneva, 1618, Hist, des i’audois, do. 1619 ; J. Leger, Hist. 
(j^7i^rale des Agliscs humg^ligiies de Pie)no7it, ou Vaudoises, 
Leyden, 1669; S. Morland, 'The Hist, of the Ki'anijelical 
Churches of the Valleys of Pieduumt, London, 1658; H. 
Arnaud, llist. de la glorie^ise nuitree des Vautiois dutis lent 
valDes, i’aris, 1710, Kng. tr., London, 1827. Among laLt'r works 
are W. S. Gilly, Waldeusian Rtsearches duri/ig a Second 
Visit to the Vaudoi.s of Pie7tio7it, London, IH.'ll ; A. Blair, A 
Hist, of the Walde/iscH, 2 \ols., Edinburgh, 1838; W. Beattie, 
'The Waldefises, London, 1838; A. Monastier, Hist, de I'ejlise 
vaudois . . . jiisqu'd uos jours, 2 \ols., J'aris, 1847, Eng. tr., 
London, 1848; J. A. Wylie, Hist, of the Waldenses, London, 
1880 (a good popular account). But all these books belong 
to the precritical period. Tlie critical history begins with 
Dbllinger and Coinba : J. J. I. von Dollinger, Heitruge zur 
Seklengeschichte des Mittelalters, ii., Munich, 1890 ; Emile 
Combk, Hist, des Var/dois, new ed., Paris, lS9a; T. Gay, 
Jlist. des Vaudois, refaite d’aprt’S les plus recentes recherches, 
do. 1912; T. de Cauzons, Les rai«iei'« et I l/i()iiisiti<m, do. 

1908. Walter F. Adeney. 

WANG YANG-MING. — Wang Yang-ining 
(A.D. 1472-1529), known also as Wang Shou-jeii, 
Wang-shen, Wang Peh-an, and Wang Wen-ch'eng, 
w'as a Chinese statesman, strategist, reformer, and 
scholar of note during the Ming dynasty, specilic- 
ally during the reigns of Hung Ohih, Clieng Te, 
and Chia Clung. Like many other Orientals who 
had posthumous honours conferred upon them, 
Wang has had hero-stories associated with his 
career. In early youth he began to exhibit un 
usual ability as a student. At tw'elve he is 
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reported to liave made irejuiry of his teiu-lier con¬ 
cerning the most important thing in life. When 
the latter said, ‘Study fo become a Chinshih’ (an 
academic degree of about tlie same rank as the 
Ph.D.), Wang re[)lied, ‘Study to become a sage: 
that is tlio first and greatest occn])ation.’ At 
twenty-one he ^\'a.s decorated with the degree of 
Chiijen ; at twenly-eight lie was made Cliinshih ; 
and a little later he received the highest academic 
honour (he (mvernmcnt could bestow, the degree 
of Hanlin. 

Having unjustly incurred the hostility of the 
eunuch Idu d'siug when lie was thirty-five, he was 
sent as a disgraced oflicial into the (Jovernment 
disjiatch service in the province of Kweichow. Ilis 
biographer describes Lungch'ang, wliere lie was 
stationed, as a resort of venomous snakes and 
poisonous worms, inhabited by babbling barbarians 
with whom he could not converse. Ir. was a 
crit.cal situation : in suspense over his own fate, 
reali/-ing that at any moiiumt a decree from the 
capital might order his death, he found his 
followers one by one falling ill. Nothing daunted, 
he clioj)p(!d wood, carried water, and made soft- 
boiled rice for them, cheering them with songs 
and stories of home. In view of his own preearious 
position, lie had a sarcophagus made for himself, 
in the midst of these adversities the chief subject 
of his meditation was the conduct of a sage under 
similar cirenmstances. One night at midnight 
the great enlightenment came, and .suddenly he 
realized what the sage ineanf hy ‘investigating 
things for the sake of e.\tending knowledge to the 
utmost,, (.Iverjoycd, he unconscioiislv called out. 
and, arising from his couch, paced the Hoor. ‘ 1 
was wrong,’he said, ‘in looking for fundamental 
principles in things and afl'air.s. My nature* i.* 
Nunicient to solv^e all tlie jnohiems of existtuici*. 
brorn that time on lie was a faitliful defender <>f 
ideali.sm in opfiositioii to the realism of tho pliilo- 
sopher (,’hn, wfio,se commentaries, then ns now, 
were esteemed the final anthoritv. ^ 

At the age of (hir(y-nine Wniig was re-stoHMl to 
honour and promoted (o the magistracy in lailing- 
hsien in Sliniisi. As time jtassed he held nnmerons 
positions of trust and honour in the (lovernment 
He was Prcsi(Jrnt of (],e Court of Ceremonie.s, 
Military (iowniov ot Kiangsi, hr.st a.s.sistaiit to the 
Ijesid.-ntof theCen.sorate, Presidentof the Board of 
VVar at Nanking, Viceroy of Kwarigtung, Kwan-^si 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and lln].eh, and was made iSiri 
of Hsinchieii with the title of ‘ Master of the P>an- 
(jue^ting Oliiee ami I’illar of the Government.’ 


Ills greatest military campaign was nmlonhtediv 
(smducted wliile he was Milit;uy (h.veriior of 
Kiangsi, against the rehellioirs Prince Ch'cn Hao 


religions tradit ions of any other Oriental civiliza¬ 
tion, He insisted upon a rationalization of the 
interpretation of tlie hour Hooks and the Five 
Classics that would give room for jirogressive 
adjustment. I’lie higlie.st values of life, he held, 
are realized only through development; apart from 
development life must prove a miserable failure. 
Tliat he lacked the modern seieritilie ajiproach to 
the problem does not detract from ihe fact that he 
had a glimpse of the developmental character of 
human institutions, and that this standpoint will 
invariably result in moral progress, if it is 
thoroughly assimilated, 

^Vlieri, at the time of his enlightenmont, lie gave 
utterance to the dictum, ‘ My nature is sutticii'ut,’ 
he laid the foundation upon wliich the entire 
structure of his jihilosojihy and idhics rests : man’s 
mind holds the key to all the problems of the 
universe. Nature—or experience, as we W’onld 
call it—^is the stnil' out of whicli the universe i.s 
made. If nature at large is the macrocosm, theN 
human nature is the microcosm ; and for Wang 
Iinman nature was the human mind. 

Pointirijf to the flowors and trees on a cliff, a friend one day 
said to luiii : ‘You hold that there is nolhiny under heaven 
outside ttie mind. What relation exists between iny minrl and 
these flowers and trees on the hiyh moiintain V’ VVany rej)lied ; 
‘When )ou cease reyaxiiny tfiese flowers, they t>ecorne (jiiiet 
with >our mind, and when you see them, their ('olours at once 
become dear. From this you may know that these flowers are 
not external to your miml.’ 

Tliis is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
t:reates as truly as the macrocosm. In (he great all- 
pervading unity of nature (he most diHerentiated 
and highly specialized portion is the human mind. 

It manifests the only en^ativo ability within the 
reach of imur.s kriowhslge. Wang asserted aguiin 
and again that the mind is natural law, and as such 
is the embodiment of the principh's of Heaven. 

'Die ground-pattern of his jiliifo.sophy may he 
snmtnarized as follows. 

(I)P:v.Ty indivi<lual (nay understand the furidaiii<-ntal gnn- 

ci|»lch- of lift- and of thinys, ineJudiny moral laus, l;v learnim'- to 
umferHt.vrid his oun mind, ami hy deveioj^iny his'own natuce. 
rius means ttiat it is not nt*ce8sar\' to u.so the ' riteria ot itio 
past as pre.xmt-day standards. Kaeh indi vi.lmd iias the solution 
of the probhmis of the universe within himself. 

( 2 ) On the practical side, every one is iimler ohliyation to 
eep knowledye and action, thcorv and practice (("'■ciher' for 
the former is so intimately rclalcil to the latter that its ierv 

i Mn 1 h-iH tlie .spriny of airiirate knowledoe 

Uh ,, h.sown na nre, ami .should constantly carrv into practice 
the thinys that his intuitivo knowledye of yood yives him 
opporturnty to do. nun 

ThoMI'iv! ’'"’ all-pervadiny unity 

The universe iH the maeroeosiii, and each human miml is a 

the e.oncept ions I.herty !u.d 


K 

(Prince Ning), who, il wnt 

tlie ilewri iiver eiirrent and invade (lie oa|,i(al 
Wang first sent iin sovoml iv. 


en Hn 

feareil, might ntili: 


ig tirst sent up soveiaj mcinorial.s advi.sin 
emperor of the rehellmn ; then hy a series”of 
subterfuges he misled (he reliellions jirinoe, tinally 
engaging htm ,n battle near Poyang Lake at 
Hnangehiatn and Ihitznnao, arnl taking him 
prisoner ot war. His .sneeess aroused tlie jealouBy 
of l^eyera ofhcials, to which we may ascribe the 
nU that hi.s pin osopliie point of view was attacked 
anil oianded as heterodo.v. 

that WanK inadelii.s largest (-ontrilmtion toliunmn 
\elt.iie but ratlier as a great moral reformer, Avbo 
nay just y he ranked witii ^?ocrates in his apprecia- 
tfori Of niora/ values and his emphasis upon fullness 
0 life and moral integrity as of far more worth 
than fame or gam. He found hini.self intellectii- 
aily tetU'red hy a conventional interriretation of 
cia-ssic literature which was just as tirmly fixed 
^•»nd as rigidly observed as the most hallowed 
J See art, riimoHorur (Chinege), § 4, 


tJie 
senes of 


nrmlGi and .server well as Iho funda.mmUl 

prim.ipic of HOiual activity and refi.)rm. 

VVang’s philosofthy is to-day held in high esteem 
by Japimese students and is being extensively read 
by the Clmie.se. Ui.s system is a direct product of 
tJie Unental mind ; as a rationalizing and socializ¬ 
ing force It strikes a sympatlietic chord in China 
and dapan. 

During tlie last days of his life the eliar-m of 
heterodoxy was frequently brought against liirn. 
At m.s death no hereditary honours were conferred 

emperor 

proliiluted the dis.s(‘nHnation of tlie ‘ false doctrine ’ 
However, in the hist year of the emperor Liim^ 
Uun he was hy imperial order made Marquis o7 
Hsinchien and given the posthumous title of Wen¬ 
ch eng (‘1 erfoct Learning’). In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan Jd an imperial order w*is 
i.s«ned to sacrifice to Wang in the Confucian 
tmnp/e, after sacnheiim- to Confucius. In the city 
of Yiiyao, Chekiang, Wang’s ancestral home, an 
image of the great teacher has been erected in a 
small temple on a liill. 

Litkkatcrk.— The chief Chineue sources are the works of 
Wang^ Yang ming:, which may be secured from the Commer- iftl 
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PresB, Shan^fhai. See also F. G. Henke, The. Philosophy of 
Wang Vang-mbKj {ir. from the Cliinese). Chicajjo, I91(i, ‘The 
Philosophy of Wan^ Yang-minp,’ JRAS, North China Branch, 
xliv. [Idl.'lJ 46-64, ‘The Moral Development of the Chinese,’ The 
PopiUar Science Monthly, Ixxxvil. [1916] 78^9, ‘ Wan>? Yanj;- 
mintr, a Chinese Idealist,’ The Monist, xxiv. [1914] 17-34 ; Paul 
S. Relnsch, Intellectual and PoliticcU Currents in the Far 
Fast, New York, 1911, Index. 

Frederick G. Henke. 

WAR. —Human warfare is nut merely the 
climax and the symbol of the strife which pervades 
the realm of nature: it is itself an institution 
which lias been involved in the strn<j:^le for exist¬ 
ence, and which has liad to adapt itself to a chang¬ 
ing; environment. The institution is rooted in a 
dee[) instinct and an inveterate lialiit of the rac(; ; 
but it has also come into conflict with powerful 
forces, emanating from the intellectual, the moral, 
and tlie religious life of mankind, which liave been 
bold enougli to summon it to judgment, have had 
considerable success in regulating its violence, and 
have pro|K)sed and attem|)te(l various methods for 
its alxilition. The present article will trace the im¬ 
pression made upon war by morality and religion, 
examine the spiritual issues to which it gives rise, 
and discuss the desirability and the possibility of 
the cessation of armed conflict among the nations. 

I. NamK and DKFINnTON.—'y\ui term ‘war’ 
is jiopularly apjilied to any conflict between nations, 
communities, or other large social grou{)S in which 
violence is used for the settlement of a quarrel. 
Cicero defines it as ‘genus decertandi per vim ’ in 
distinction from the method of argumentation {dis- 
crptntio).^ In ethical discussion it has been defined 
as ‘ confiictus multorum contra multos extraneos’: 
it is not a state of general antagonism, but a con¬ 
flict in which matters are forced to an issue ; it is 
the affair of many or of masses, and the name may 
not lightly be used to dignify stMlition.'-^ In legal 
definitions the term has been limited to conflicts 
in which the belligerents are states, or at least 
combinations which can reasonably claim a higher 
status than bands of rioters or brigands. 

‘ War is a contest carried on by public force between stales, 
or between states and coniinuniiiea having with regard to the 
ccuitest the ri; 4 ht 8 of states.’ 

d’he aspects of war on which the genius of 
language fixed in its coinage of words may still to 
some extent be recognized. 

{a) Approach and assanft.-~U6\fpo<;, from root akin to 
rrArjcrioi' (j>erh. pello), Hcenis to express the idea of g uiig 
ut, or ‘goiny for,’** planpo, nno' be from tbesame rout. 

‘ Uittle,’ O.Fr. hataille, D.L. battualia, from root bhd, ‘to 
fiiiiite,’ with Celtic cognatea, recalls the blow.s and the clash of 
III ins.® 

(/;) A contest between tiro adversaries. — Rc/fum is commonly 
explained from the alternative form duellivtn as the quarrel 
w bii-li it takes two to make—‘ quod duabus parlibus de victoria 
contendentibiiH dirnicatur.’« 

(r) An inten.'^c effort. — Krieg, O.II.G. Krcg, Kric, Kriec, laid 
stress on the excited and strenuous exertion, and later on the 
gain which resulted. 7 O.H (i. H’?r, with derivatives, seems to 
have had the same primary and secondary meanings. 

(d) Confusion and tumult. ~'Tho word ‘war,’ late A.S. werre, 
O.H.G. U’erra, L.I.. icerra, Fr. guerre, if connected (as 
commonly) with wirr, venrirren, may have sprung from the 
observation that‘every buttle of tlie warrior is with confused 
noise’ (Is 9 ® AV), or that war u])sets the general onler of things. 
The root may, liovvcver, be ver, preserved in Wehr, wehren, 
wetr, beware, guard ((d. vereor), when the term would be au 
illustration of the habitual apologetic tendency to attribute to 
ill wars the character of selfulefence. 

{e) Organized movement.—Ueh. ncn^p, from root on?, ‘to set 
in order,’ draws attention to the ordered action of the battle 
array. 

(.0 fateful pl)ght.~\.H. or-lege, O.H.G. Ordoge, Dan. 
nr 'log, may reilect the fatalisti('. mood which is foslenal in war, 
or the coinmon experience that nowhere else is man so surely 
in the hand of God and so little certain that he can himself 

1 De Ofic. i. 11. 

3 E. Eioel, Theologia Moralis, Paderborn, 1891, ii. 60. 

’^T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of International LauA, 
London, 1910, p. 331. 

•t G. Curtius, Grundzilge der griech. Etymologies, I^eipzig, 

A. Kick, Vergleichende^ Worterbuch der indogerman. 
Sprachen, Gottingen, 1890-1909. 

8 Festua the Grammarian. 7 Fick, art. ‘ Kreiya.’ 


control the issue. This interpretation has r, .u[)portcd by 
connecting the verbal group with the No; i ne Moirai or 
ParCBB of the North.^ 


II. The prevalence of war. Vbir has been 
one of the mo.st constant and (list ctive featurcj* 
of liuman history, ami it niay eve be tbought to 
be a sinister peculiarity of the luim in specit's that 
hordes should jmrsue liordes of tlu ame kind wilh 
a persistent j)ur[)ose of rapine an i ‘stniction. 

d’he pre-histoi ic agig which ('> Is over tens ok 
thousands of years down to aboi * tUO n.C., enjoys- 
a fairly jiacilic re])utatiou. If -as usually rain¬ 
ing, as Katzcl jiuts it, the ng ts at least free 

from the tliumlerstorm and I’l i vastatiiig floode 
of war.^ Man being the am im > nrrne, furnished 
by nature with no more foi iil-LLie weajions than 
lists and teeth, he was to - u’ch preoccupied by 
his designs on the beasts, md by theirs against 
himself, to meddle nuch with Ins own species 
except when rival claims em ugi'd over a hunting- 
ground, or at a later stage over pastures and wells 
(Gn 1;F'- 26‘»'-L 


‘ Pastoral man,’ it is ohservi ^ ‘ hardly needs tools, or weapons 
either, for it is to tlic coiumur: mlcrej,t of pcu-^lorals to range 
apart, and on tlie steppe there cs room enough for all.’8 ‘ It is 

doubtful,’it 18 added, ‘if serious war was known in Europe 
until tho Bronze Age was e.stahlished.’4 


Historic times liavc their landmarks in the rise, 
the conquests, and the tall of great military states. 
In the period of Oriental antiquity martini rttces 
moulded the lii.story of (diina and Inditi. Further 
west, and in the central current ol liistory, arose 
the powers of Fgy^it and Mesopotamia, which 
during tliousands ot years engaged in an ever- 
renewed struggle for Hupremacy, wdiile in the 
intervals Mesopotamia was the scene of a lierce 
and [irolonged conllict, wag(‘d with alferriating 
success, between the rival pc(q»les ol hihyIonia 
and Assyria. From thc'se centres of empire there 
also proceeded fre([uent campaigns against seden¬ 
tary or migratory jieoples w hich raised a threaten¬ 
ing front in Western Asia, or which tempted war¬ 
like kings by |tros[)ects of sovereignty and s[)oil.s. 
In the end Assyria was overthrown by IhibyIonia, 
llaliylonia by tlie Persians, and a I’ersian empire 
entered on its course witli a similar in ugramme of 
conquest and tribute that brought it into collision 
with Greece. 

In the age of classical antiquity, when tlie scene 
sliifted to tlie Mediterranean, and the (deeks and 
Kumans assumed tlie chief rOie, war continued, 
notwith.standirig the growing culture, to be re¬ 
garded as the most honourable and almost the 
most urgent of human pursuits. Men had now 
iron weapons in their liands, and the Aryans had 
arrived on the central Enropeaii stage to show how 
ellectively they couhl he used. Tiie Greeks niadb 
their advent as barbarian conquerors from the 
north, w'ho served themselves lieirs to an older 
civilization that had devchqied its powders and 
accumulated its treasures in the Levant. There¬ 
after they went on tigliting with little iiitermiHsion 
—against the Trojans, as they said, for Helen of 
the glorious tre.sses and for honour, but doubtless 
also with an eye to dominion and the wealth of 
Anatolia, against the Persians in maintenance of 
tlieir racial independence, against one another 
from cupidity, ambition, or jealousy; wliile even, 
in their exhaustion they could claim for Greek 
arms a considerable share in tlie conquests of 
Alexander the (ireat, and in the creation of his- 
grandiose but short-lived empire. In the mean¬ 
time the Romans, dug from tlie same pit, and 
similarly equijitied, gradually made tliemselves 
masters of Italy, settled the long-drawn and hard- 

1 J. Orimin, Deutsche Mythologie, Gottingon, 1841. 

3 Die Erde und das Leben, Leipzig, 190‘i. ii. 672. 

3 J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, London, 1911, p. 13. 

4 C. F. Scott Elliot, Prehistoric Man and his Story, London 
1916, ch. xxvi. ‘ War and Iron.’ 
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fought issue bet^vcen the Semites and the Aryans 
througli their victory over Cai tliage in the Punic 
Wars ; and by the beginiiirig of our era, notwith¬ 
standing the distractions of civil broils, tliey iiad 
subjugated and embraced witliin their eiiij ire a 
great part of the known territories of tlie tliree 
continents. Und(U' (lie Poman emnerors it seemed 
for two or three ceiituiies as if tlie curse of war 
ha<l wrouglit its owm cure, a)id tlie world had been 
saved b\ the sword from the sword, but the hope 
was short-lived, .and the Pax Uomana proved to be 
only a lull that heralded more furious .storms. 

The p(‘riod of antiejuity came to a catastrophic 
end, and the Middle Ages were ushered in by the 
Teutonic migrations, wliich reduced the Uoman 
emj>ire to ruins, and gave new masters, with a i 
fresh de[)Osit of pof)u]ation, to its richest and j 
fairest provinces. Tln^ outcome was tliat for the 
next ten centuries Euroi)e was afllicted by wars 
of every known kind—between imperial dyn.'isties 
like the Carolingian and j)eo])h‘s whidi rcjuidiated 
their sway ; between the now'-born nations as in 
the llundre<l Years’ War of hhigland ami Prance; 
IxTween rival claimants to a throne, as in the 
English Wars of the Roses ; between the central 
authority as ref)resented by a king ami feudal 
aristocracues which magnified regioruil and parti<‘u- 
lar int<*rosts ; between the governing classes and 
oppressed })o))ulations wliich sought redri'ss or re¬ 
venge in social war. Religion supplied additional 
motives and occasions. In the early Middle Ages 
the armies of Islam peneti at<‘(l into the heart of 
Europe, and at a later date ('hristendom retaliated 
in i»rolong(al and sanguinary Crusades for the re- 
coveiy of the Roly Sepulchre. 

The modern age, dating from the beginning of 
the 16tli cent., has iierh.'ips had more intervals of 
repose, Imt it ha.s found evil compensation in the 
n\>i«Mii(ude of the struggles and the <{estnictiveness 
of the ojierations. Instinctand tradition disposed 
tlm d'hii'opean rulers to seek an extension of their 
d()nnhi<uis w'henever opporturiil y arose, while the 
di^>^(H'a>ry of the new world o/l’cred t(j (Jie possc'ssors 
6’rs[>a-i)ower the prosj^iecd- of unlimited aggran<li.se- 
iVierit and w'ealth. d lie possibilitic's of efl’ective 
\VKi*?ab^ ’ \v^fe also enormously increased, in tin* 
centuriOfS that follow'ed tlie invention of gun- 
pdVy/TerV ^ enlistment of scien(;e in the im- 
bWAchionf dr fchA instruments of destruction. 
DiiflHg thd l<di^{Aotii 'hundred years tiie outstanding 
fa'^t In thy [)|dj'tvd/i| Eure 

gfcacpc" '■ 


ipe was that one 
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has pursued its triumphant progress without the 
necessity of sanguinary, or at least of pro- 
hunted, lighting. Tlie spirit of nationality, which 
developed in the 19th cent, w'ith extraordinary 
fervour, promoted war in several ways. On the one 
hand, it claimed independent sovereignty for popu¬ 
lations w'hicli could est-ahlish a claim to nationhood 
on physical or historical grounds, and tlnis came 
into collision with existing im|)erial structures, 
giving rise to w'jirs of emancipation such as those 
which liberated the Creeks and tlie Ralkan peojiles 
from the rule of tlie Turks, and the convulsions 
which have dissolved the heterogeneous Austrian 
empire. On the other hand, tlie national spirit 
fosters the ideal of the consolidation of .sejiarated 
I kinsfolk in a single state, and this a.spiration 
I liictated the mid-centiiry policy of Rnissia which 
achieved the desired unilication of the fjerman 
people through the Ausfro-Rrussian cam[>aign of 
1866 and tlie Eraii(*o-(iJermaii Whir of 1870. Im¬ 
perial ambitions also proved to he a natural sequel 
to the fulfilment of national aspirations. Within 
tlie great re.ilms trouble has arisen, apart from any 
racial antithesis, in connexion with the respective 
rights of a central authority and of tlie subordinate 
memliers : in the 18th cent, the American colonies, 
in assertion of colonial rights against imperial 
claims, fought tlio A merican War of Independence; 
in the 19th cent., the Southern States of the Union 
aHirnied the indestructible rights of particular 
states in opposition to the prerogatives of an in- 
destrnctilile Federation,and the matter w'as brought 
to an arbitrament in the American (^ivil War. 
Finally, the modern world has liad grave warning 
that, if the religious war is obsolete, religious 
enthusiasm has been rej)Ia(^ed by a more violent 
f.'Miatieism rooted in political and social ideals, as 
was evi<lenced in some of the phas(!s of t he French 
Revolution and most recently in the spirit and the 
efforts of Soviet Russia. 

HI. Tiff': CAtrsL'S OF tVAR.--\Vnr is traceable 
to elemental desires and passions of human nature. 
According to Hobbes, its threefold root is the 
(h'sire of gain, the fear of injury, and the love of 
glory. 

‘In the nature of man, we find three principal cajises of 
(.piarrel. t'irst, competition ; Becondly, dillidence ; thirdly, 
glory. 

Tim first, maketh men invarle for gain ; the secontl, for 
safety ; and the tliird, for reputation. Tlie first use violence, 
to make tiiemsidves masters of other men’s persons, wives, 
children, and cattle ; the second, to defend them ; the tliird, 

. . . for any sign of undervalue, eitiier direct in tiieir persons, 
or by reflection in their kindred, iheir friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name.’ I 

'Fliis analysis is useful, hut it unduly .simplifies 
the psychologii’al problem. 

(1) riie desire for gain, in the narrow'or sen.se 
intended by Hobbes, has doubth^ss supplied the 
prinei})al imptilse to warlike aggression. Territory, 
with tlie attendant booty of various kinds, has been 
tlie usual stake in war, coveted alike by people^ 
and by dynasties. At the same time cupidity in the 
matter of territory has often been associated with 
other motives in volvinglesser degrees of culpability, 
and even trenching on the realm of the virtues. 
Account lias justly to be taken of the frequent 
play of fairly reputable reasons—as the pressure 
of famine or scarcity, resulting from drought or 
th‘e increase of po[)ulation, the defence and develop¬ 
ment of trading interests as vital to the subsistence 
OiUA, epmmereial nation, the 

tlie spirit of adventure, and also wie eonHidouHiiess 
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often when it might well be deemed hopeless, 
'riie interests which nations have usually been 
pro|)ared to defend at all costs are, in addition to 
their territory, their jurisdiction and tlieir honour. 
It has also been commonly accepted that a palpable 
and growing threat to these interests justilies a 
nation in seizing a proi)itioUH opportunity for an 
anticipatory or pr( 3 ventive war. 

(d) The desire of glory has in the main been a 
dominant motive of the great conquerors and of 
their armies, hut it has also taken jmssession of 
l)eoples. Apart from such ambition, indignation 
at a national insult has provisl to be capable of 
evoking the utmost elVort and self-samilice. 

(4) Ihe desire of ])()W('r is an additional motive 
which cannot be entirely resolved into cupidity. 
It is true that jxiwer may be sought as the means 
of a[»propriating territory and increasing the wealth 
of a f)eople, but nations as well as indivi<luals lind 
satisfaction in the exercise of power as an end in 
itself, 'rids desire manifests itself positively in 
the attempt of a nation or class to acquire <lomini()n 
over others. 'Phe love of jiower for its own sake 
has been an imj)ortant factor in the movements 
which established the great empires of history, 
and it has been not less conspicuous in struggles 
for the supremacy among allied states—as illus 
tra(-(xl in the ancient rivalry of Athens and Sparta, 
and in the modern contest of the (lerman princi¬ 
palities which issued in the hegemony of Prussia. 

t has also supplied mucdi of its energy to civil 
strife, and on occasion has kindled the Hames of 
civil war. d'be desire of power comes iiito cidlision 
with the spirit of liberty. The demaml for libera¬ 
tion is the natural response to the policy of 
<lomination, being rooted in the same appreciation 
of pow’er; and, as the assertion and extension 
of the power of one nation or class j)resupf)oses 
the abridgment of the power of another, a system 
of imperial rule or of autocratic government in¬ 
volves the permanent {)ossibility or wars directe<l 
to the achievement of national independence or of 
f)oliticaI revolution. 

(5) The passions of hatred and revenge have 
also furnished a relatively independent motive. 
A nation can take up an attitude that is on a 
still lovv'er plane than brutal selfishness; it can 
become inspired by a hatreil of the diabolic kind 
which makes it disregard even the counsels of self- 
interest for the satisfaction of inflicting deadly 
injury on a loathed enemy. The sj>irit of hatrerl 
has sometimes been engendered by centuries of 
conflict or oppression, sometimes it has had its 
spring in deep-seated diflercnces of racial character 
and culture. 

(6) h'inally, a religious zeal whicii can no more 
be resolved into .self-interest than hatred has been 
the cause, and not merely the pretext, of many 
wars. Zeal for the glory of od at least co-operated 
with lust of booty to inspire the onslaughts of 
Islam, and it blended with the spirit of adventure 
in the Christian Crusades. 

IV. The REACTioy against iFii/j.—The most 
general explanation of war is that men and nations 
have a legitimate desire for the goods of wealth, 
honour, and power, and that they are tempted to 
grasp them by force instead of earning wealth by 
labour, and honour and power by service. Human 
nature, however, embodies other principles to 
which this peculiar method of ac(iuisition, with 
its inevitably cruel accompaniments, has con¬ 
stituted a challenge, and wliich have reacted 
against it in varying degrees of criticism and 
oppo.sition. The complex constitution of man 
exhibits along with his ingrained selfishness a 
vigorous sense of justice and a lively capacity of 
sympathy ; and at least one of the hefligerents 
must usually have been conscious of a gross viola¬ 


tion of his sense of justic.e, wdiile the butchery 
and the atrocities attending the stricken held 
and the sack of a city, wdien reviewed in cold 
blood, must often have excited the eommiscuation 
even of the conquerors. The general conscience, 
accordingly, from an early date, pressed for a 
certain ethical regulation of the occasions and of 
the practices of war. The great religions strongly 
supported the ethical plea. At the animistic 
stage, it is true, religion was practically indillerent 
to moral considerations, but the faiths which 
captured the mind of Asia and Kurof)e were agreed 
in reiwesenting it as nonmilly a part of religion to 
do justly and to love mercy even in the waging ol 
war. Philosophy, with its distinctive appeal to 
rational considerations, has also contributed to 
foster and dillu.se critical and reforming oi)inion 
through its disciplines of Moral l’hiloso})liy and 
Jurisprudence. The theoretldil work u as followed 
up in the I9th cent, by international conventions 
and eonferenees w hich est ah!i,-^hcd a fairly authorita¬ 
tive code of Intel national Law. 

The moral reaetion against war has culminated 
from time to time in the assertion that war is 
essentially immoral, and in the repudiation of any 
tratlie with it, in any cause whatsoever, as an 
unworthy compromise. It will he convenient to 
deal (irst with this radical position, which is sup¬ 
ported by a considerable show' of moral authority, 
before piocee<ling to trace the indueuce of religion 
and morality in the discrimination of just and unjust 
w ars ami in the humanization of the conduct of war. 

V. The lawfulness of There have 

doubtless l>een men in all ages who have olqected 
to war, ami refused to have any hand in fighting, 
'i'hey couhi be determined to this attitude either 
by sh(*er cowardice, or by counsels of prudence 
natural to a dillicult or desperate situation, or 
again by the conviction that the shedding of 
human blood w'as a criminal outrage, and in any 
case a futile way of attempting to oppose and 
prevent wrong-doing. At the risk of their principle 
iieing mistaken for (cowardice, voices have been 
raised on the heights of moral idealism in absolute 
condemnation of war and all its vvorks. 

i. The religious judgment.— -i. The older 
religions. — While the Vedas are sulhciently war 
like, and Brahmanism gives a consecration to the 
military caste, the mild spirit of Hindu religion 
tended to view war under the repugnant ELsjieet of 
murder. 

‘ AIum 1 we are eiiKA^^ed in committing a helnoug sin, seeing 
that w’e are making efforts for killing our own kinsmen out 
of greed of the pleasures of sovereignty. If the sons of 
Dhrilarishtra, weapon in hand, should kill me in battle, me 
weaponless and not defending (myself), that would be better 
for me.’ i 

The influence of Buddhism w as cast on the same side. 

' If you desire to honour Buddha,’ said a Brihman who 
successfully mediated between two belligerents, ‘ follow the 
example of his patience and long-suffering.’ ‘Conquer your 
foe by force, you increase his enmity ; conquer by love, and 
you will reap no after-sorrow.'^ 

The teaching of the (3T prophets contains a 
decided pacifist strain. They condemned wars of 
aggression as magnified schemes of murder and 
plunder, and they were disposed to think defensive 
wars useless or unnecessary—useless, since a w icked 
nation would not escape punishment; unnecessary, 
since a righteous or rei)entant nation might safely 
di.sperjse with armaments, and look for protection 
to the omnipotent Kuler of history (Is 3L- ®). It 

may, however, be questioned whether the prophetic 
attitude meant more than that non-resistance was 
the duty of Israel in the sjiecial circumstances of 
the situation and time (Jer The great 

prophets lived at a period when it was a manifest 
iuferenee from the providential order of the w'orld 

1 Bhagavad-Gitd, SBE viii. [1882] 42. 

* L\fe of Buddha. SBE xix. 828 f. 
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that a pacific and siil)iiiis8i\'c jtoJicy Mas the dntv 
of their little boidei-state, and they /ni/^ht well 
have jud^^ed di/!'eiently of the duly of a nation 
to which had been piovidi'iilially entrusted a 
larger and inoii? ])roii)ising political mission (ban 
was 0[)en to tsiae/ under t/ie condilions of the 8th 
and 7th centuries hctoie the ('hristinn ern. 

2 . The bearings of the Christian ethic.—Tlie 
teaching of our Luid and ol /lis a]K»Htles includes 
precepts \\’hi('h on a tir.sL ini{)ression aj)pear to rule 
out all rrathe Mith war as inconsistent u'ith the 
moral ideal. iSol only is there a law of love, 
whicli condemns the passions lliat iixu'te t-o 
aggrcs,si(»n, hut there is a law of imadciiess, 
e\])ressed in iion-iesis|ance, which siitrers the 
aggressor to Avork his evil will. 

\ e h/ive heard (hut it was said, An e\ o for an eye, an<l a tooth 
for a tooth : l)iit 1 say iitito vou, Resist not him that is evil ; 
hut whosever sniifeth Ihee on thy ri^dit cheek, turn to liini 
the other a/so. And if any man wou/d to law with thee, 
And take away thy eo.at, let him have th;- cloke also ’ (Mt 
KV) ‘Ve haie lieani that it was said', Thou .shalt love thv 
iiei^rhhour, and hate thine enemy. Hut 1 say unto vou, Love 
your enemies, hle^s them that curse \ou, do good to i.hem tliat 
hate 3 0U, and pray fur them wh'wh despitefully use vou a»)d 

persecute you 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved, hut give pla(ie unto w-rath : 
for It 18 written, Veniu ancp belongeth unto me, I will recom¬ 
pense, saith the Lord ’ (Ro 12 '»). 

'I'he precepts Avere enforced by the example of 
Jesus, Avho ‘ left an examjile that ye slmuld follow 
his steps,’ and avIio, ‘ when he Avas rcvile.d, reviled 
not again; when In; suirered, lie threatened not ; 
hut committed himself to him tiuit imk^etli 
righteously ’ (1 h- " 

As to the bearing of Miis teaching on tint laAvfnl- 
ness of war, there have been two schools of 
Cliristian opinion. 

(ff) Ths litenitist interpretation. -^The vioAv was 
widely prevalent in the early Chureh that war is 
an organized iniipiity Avitli whicli the ("hnreh and 
the followers of Christ oiri hav.* notliing to do. 

Ibis sentiment was expre.ssed, though Avitli vary¬ 
ing degrees of Imndity and emphams, )*y Jostj,, 
Maityr, latian, Irenams, J'm hiJlian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, and Lactantius.^ The .allu¬ 
sions to the suliject are often ea.sual, and the pacifist 
testimony .sometimes does no more than affirm the 
undeijiahle position that the Cliurch differed from 
the kingdoms of this world in that it cherished no 
scliemes of conquest, equipped no military forces, 
and did not dream of propagating the faith oreveri 
of resisting persecution, by armed rebellion. But 
the position Avas also definitely taken up tliat war 
as such Avas an institution of I In; realm of dark¬ 
ness, and some were quite empiiatic that a pro¬ 
fessed Christian should not be mixed up Avith the 
foul and devilish thing. 

‘ It l8 not lawful,; gays Lactautius, ‘ for a just uvan to engage 
In warfare, siuce his warfare is justice itself.' 2 ® 

The prohibition of military service was partly due 
to the consideration tlnit the soldier was required 
to compromise his faith by jiarticipation in the 
pagan rites associated Avith Homan warfare, and 
to jeopardize his character by association with 
hiutal .and licentious comrades, but objection was 

also taken on priiicinle to the military profession, 
and was supported by arguments such as these— 
that the military oath was inconsistent with the 
tdedge of loyalty to Christ, that Ciirist had warned 
His disciples against taking the sword (Mt 
tliat, if the lesser strife of litigation he forbidden’ 
much more is the greater (1 Co 6’), that, if it be 
unlawful to tight on our own behalf, it is also 
unlawful to fight in the quarrels of others,® and 
especially that in war men light to kill, and that 
intentional killing is murder.'* The last considera- 
‘For particular utterances and shades of opinion eee J. 
Hoffatt, art. War in DAC, Edinburgh, 1918 
2 Div. Imt. vi. 20 . 

* Tertulliari, de Cormia, de Idololatria. 

* Bagil of Ciesarea, Ep. 18 H. 


tion so impressed the gmneral eedesiastieal iiiind 
of the period excluded a 


Dial, certain canoii.s ui mu pcuuu uav.iumuw « 
soldier from the Lord’s Table till jienauce liad 
been done for the blood that had been shed.' 

'riie lilenilist view, Avliich had its exponents 
throughout the .Middle Ages and at the Keforma- 
tiou, Avas made a cardinal tenet of ‘ the jieople 
called ill sroni (Junkers.’ 

‘ Whoever ran reconcile this, Re.sist not evil,' gAys H. Barclay, 
‘with, Rcrtist tnil by force ; .iKnin, Live also thy other check, 
with, strike .again ; also, Love tiiiiie enernies, with spoil them, 
inake a prey of them, pursue them with lire and sword ; or, 
Bray for those that persecute 30U, with, persecute them by 
fines, iniprisomnent and death itself; whoever can find a meuna 
to reeonei/<‘t hese thing.s, may l>e .siippnsc'd also to have found 
a way to reconmle (lod with the il, Christ with Antichrist, 
iij.:bt with Darkness, and good wiLli evil.”-’ 

'riic doctrine has recenliy been pojiularized by 
Tol-stoi, Avho develojicd it in the thoroughgoing 
a.'sliion Avhich Avould also sweep aAvay the Avhole of 
the machinery by Avhicli civilized states repress 
mid punish crime. The justilieatiou olleretl for 
Aar, lie says, i.s tliat it seeks to repair or avert 
injury, wltije tlie command of Clirist is that Ave 
oiler no resistjuice to injury. The prat.’tice of war 
is no less iiieon>istent with the injunction to love 
our emmiies. It may be objected tliat Josus does 
not prohibit war in set teiiiis. But ‘a father wlir 
exhorts ids son to live honestly, never to Aviong any 
' ■'rsou, and to give all thiit he has to (jtliers, would 


not torhid Ids son to kill people on tlie IdgliAvay.’ 

{/)) The reasoned judijDient 0/ the C/uirch. —'['ha 
mind of (he primitive ’Clniich, so far as retlected 
in the N'l', does not join in the urujualified con¬ 
demnation of Avar. Tlie Cliureh of the apostolic 
age found solace in apoe.alyplic <ireams wldeli pre¬ 
supposed that the linai redcmplion of humanity 
would follow upon appalling eontlicls between the 
f>oweis of heaven and hell, of which the Cliristian 
saints, who Avould i>e collecteil in a camp, w'ould at 
least he sympatlietie spectators (Rev 20'). In any 
<‘ase the hqnstle to the Ifehrews jirorioiiiiees a 
glowing jianegyrie on Avarrior .saints ol the Old 
Oispmi^ation while tlie liook of AeU 

welcomes Cornelius tiie centurion to the Christian 
society During the succeeding four cen¬ 

turies, fLs has been exhan.stively sliown by ModaLt 
in the article cited, the Church as a whole declined 
to he committed to the extreme position. Crom 
Tertullian himself we learn that tliere weie 
numerous Christians in tlie Homan army by their 
own choice, and that the Cliurch did not condemn 
therii. Clement of Alexandria taught that tlie 
imsition of a soldim- w/ls governed by tlie Lauline 
principle that a man shoiiid ‘abide in that calling 
wherein lie was called.’'* Diocletian found so 
many Cliii'^tians in the army that he deemed it a 
dangm to the State, and Constantine was inijnessed 
by their importance as a military a.sset no less 
than as a political influence. When Christianity 
became the ridigion of the empire, the general 
tendency, exemplified by Eusebius, Avas to support 
the civil power by the benediction of military 
service. The Council of Arles in one of its canons 
appears to have visited ecclesiastiital censure on 
those Avho abandoned tlie army even in time of 
{leaee from conscientious scruples.® Some even 
thought that the sword might be drawn in a holy 
war for the extirpation of idolatry.® Ambro.se 
eulogized the warlike courage which prefers death 
to bondage and di.sgrace, and claimed the OT 

1 Canons of Ilippolytns, 13, U. 

2 Theolofjim vere ChrigtiancB Apologia, Amsterdaru, 1676 

Eng. verHinn, 1678, ch. XV. . 

s Mp Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1889, p. lUl. 

* Prntrept. x. 100. 

® ‘ De his qul arma ^ojiciunt In pace, plocuit abstineri eog a 
cominunione' (J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum CoUectio 
l^ariH, 1801 ff., ii. 471). ' 

F'riiiiciis Maternus, de Errors profanarum Heligionuni. 
Mivne, PE, xii. 1048. ^ ^ 
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warriorH as spiritual ancestors. He even adopted 
the classical [uaxirn that one who does not defend 
a friend from injury is as much at fault as he 
wlio commits tlie iniury.^ Au^oistine was forced 
to face the q\iestion hy the havoc of tlie Teutonic 
mi^o'ations and the peril of tlie empire, and his 
active mind fully explored the subject and laid 
down the lines on whi(;h in tlie main the thought 
of the Churches has subsequently moved. 

That war is sometimes lawful on Christian principles is 
maintained by Au^uslitie on these and other ^^rounds ; (a) that 
it has been and may he waged by appointment of God ; (h) that 
the case of a wanton arul rapacious attack hy one nation on 
another falls under the same category as the crimes of murder 
and burglary, arsi should presumably be situilarly dealt with 
(c) that Johrj the Baptist did not recpiire the soldiers to abandon 
the S'^rviee, but only exhorted them to do violence to no man 
and he content with their wages.The implications of the 
Sermon on the .Mount are most fully diHcti.s.se(l in the Kpistle to 
Marcellinus, which was called forth hy the pagan objection that 
the prei'epts of non-resistance were inconsistent with public 
polic-y, and would prove ruinous to the .State.The precept to 
turn the other e.heek to the smiter, Augustine says, (‘annot he 
laketj literally. What it requires is an inw'ard dispositioti of 
;>atietit good-will towards the aggressor, and it does not pre¬ 
scribe any uniform manifestation of the disposition in act, as 
appears from the fact that Jesus Himself at least protested 
against violem'.e (Jn ; cf. Ac 2.B^). We ought always to 
cheri.sh the spirit of clemency, and be willing to render good 
for «‘vil, but ' many things have to be done in which we have to 
pay regard not to our own kindly inclinutions hut to the real 
intc'rests of others, and their intcresUs may reijuire that they 
should he treated, mu(‘h as they may dislike if, with a certain 
benignant aH|)erity ’: ‘Cui li(’.entia iniquit atis eripitur, feliciter 
vincitur, quoniam nihil infelicius e.st felicitate peccantimn, qua 
poenalis riutritur immunitas, et mala voluntas \'clut hostis 
interior rohoratur.At the same time war is merely a means 
to the end of ])eace.7 It is hett.er and more glorious to achieve 
peace liy peaceable means than by war.^ 

Tlioma.s AqubiaH replicH as foliow.s to objectious 
fouiu](‘d (^in tlie teaching of Je.sus. 

(a) '.Jesus said that he who takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ Hut ‘ to take' means ' to use without warrant,' and 
the words only prohibit unauthorized or private persons from 
drawing the sword. (/>) ‘War is inconsistent with the eom- 
mami that we “ resist not evil ” (Matt. 6: JH) and “avenge not 
ourselves.’” Hut these injunctions are fulfilled by the cultiva¬ 
tion of a placable spirit, and cannot recpiire us to do mischief 
liy allowing wickedness to go unpunished, (c) ‘ If the peace¬ 
makers are blessed, war-makers are accursed.’ Hut war may 
be the best or the only moans of attaining the end of peace. 

Liither held that the gospel presu[)poses natural 
rights and duties, and vigorously defended the 
Cliristian .soldier.Calvin argued tliat war is a 
branch of the work of retributive justice which 
has been entrusted hy God to the civil magistrate, 
and that it has the same moral iii.stification os the 
police measures which protect the citizens against 
the crimimil population. 

Whether it be a kin^ who does it on a big scale, or a scoundrel 
who does it on a Hinall scale, he is equally to be regarded and 
punished as a rohlier. It is no breach of the command, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’: the slaying of the authors of the unjust war 
is an execution, the judge is God, and the fighting men who 
defend the right are merely God’s instruments. If it be 
objected tliat the NT does not expressly permit Christians to 
fight, it is to he observed that the NT does not nnderfake to 
legislate about civil jiolity, and that it presupposes the OT, in 
which the greate.st men of God, like Moses and David, were 
mighty men of valour in the service of God.n 

The topic received prominence in the leading 
l^rotestant Confe8.‘^ions, wliicli found it desirable 
to allay any misgivings that might be felt by 
princes as to the political imjilications of evan- 
gelic.'il religion. Tlie modern Protestant literature 
of ('hristian Ethics is in general agreement with 
the Roman Catholic moralists. 

1 De OJlciiH MinUtrorrun, i. Ilf), 40. 

2 The reff. are to the Henedictine ed.. Opera, Venice, 1729-36, 
Contra Faxistwn, viii. 4U5«. 

s I)e Civ. vii. Q2d. * Ep. 138, ii. 4106. 

B lb. ^ ii. 415^/. 

7 Ep. 189, ‘ad Bonifaclurn,* ii. 0996, 

8 Ib. 229, ‘ad Darimn,’ ii. 8:99/. 

9 Sxunrria Theol. n. ii. qu. xl. art. 1., ‘ Utrum bellare semper 
sit })ec(’;iluin.' 

Ob Kriefjnlente avch irrx seligen Stande sein Iconnen, 1626. 

11 Jnst. Hd. Christ., 1.6,-lO, bk. iv. ch. xx, 10-1‘2. 

12 See csp. K. Rothe, Tht>olo<iische Ethik'^, Wittenberj^, 1867- 
71 ; H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1892, div. ii. 

1* Cf. Elbel, Thcol. Moralis, ii. ‘de Hello.’ 


'Fhe ultra-f>acifi.st interpretation of Christian 
duty, while plausible, really rc.st.s on a .superlicial 
view of the ethical system of CliristiaiiiLy. It 
ignores an observation which is now a common- 
I)lace of the science of Comparative Religion, viz. 
that, in distinction from the nomistic religions 
which attempt to lay down hard-and-fast precepts 
j)re.scril)ing the action to be taken or avoided in 
particular situations, the ethical scheme of Christi¬ 
anity consists essentially of a stock of principles, 
aeconipanie<i hy some illustr.ations of how they are 
to he applied in [uactice. Had Christianity been 
a nomistic religion, it would have distinctly en¬ 
acted that ‘ war is always sin,’ or would have 
enumerated all the cases in which it is lawful ; 
being a religion of tlie spirit, it hequcatlied to tlie 
Christian Cliurch, and to all others tli.it claim 
tlie Christian name, the task of forming a Christian 
judgment upon a diversity of concrete questions 
and situations as tlw'y may arise. Again, the 
original Christian ethic, so lar as elucidated in 
detail, was cliielly illustrated from the individual 
snliene Wiiile the O'i' is mainly concerned with 
tlie nation, the N'T i.s mainly concerned with God 
and the soul ; and the consequence is that little 
was done to illustiate tin? application of Christian 
principles in the polit ical departments of thought 
and action, which for the most part lay outside the 
purview of the primitive (.hiurch, 

'riiere are, now, besides non-resistance, two 
other ju'ineijiles, deeply embedded in the teaching 
of Jesus, which demand to be carefully weigheu 
before a judgment is formed as to the lawfulne.ss of 
war in the abstract or the sulliciency of a particu¬ 
lar occasion of war. I’he doctrine of retributive 
justice, to begin with—that wickedness ought to 
he and will be punished—lilled at least as large 
a space as the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
circle of Clirist’s tliouglit. He pronounced upon 
Jern.nalcm an inei ilahle doom because of its obdur¬ 
ate blindness and disohedience (Mtand He 
drew the jiicture of a last judgment in wliich the 
wicked and imiienitcnt svould he punished accord¬ 
ing to their works (Mt The idea of penal 

retribution, moreover, is the central and inspiring 
thought of the apocalyptic sections of the Nl, 
represented by eschatologic.il discourses of Jesus 
(.\tt ‘d4), the Pauline Apo< alypse (2 Tli 2), and the 
book of Revelation. And, it it be a law of the 
univer.se that wickedness ought to he restrained 
and punished, if God Himself, wliile ready to 
forgive on condition of repentance and submission, 
and ever taking the initiative towards reconcilia¬ 
tion, lights against the obdurate rebels of His 
dominions with all the resources of His providen¬ 
tial order, not to speak of the menaces of apoca- 
lyplie prediction, it may well he thought incredible 
that Christianity has made it criminal lor a nation 
to be a fellow-worker with God in restraining the 
[lowers of wickedness and in seeing justice done 
ujH)n the earth. The uUra-pacilist school thinks 
lit to impose U[)on the nations a code of morality 
and a plan of procedure wliidi, if absolutely bincl- 
ing, would entail grave censure on (iod Himself 
and give ground for an indictment of the methods 
of His government of the universe. 

Furtlier, in forming a tJiristian judgment as to 
the lawfulness of war, res[)ect must he cliielly paid 
to tlie master-[>rincij)le of the Cliristian ethic, 
wliicli i.s love of man as man. It is of course 
evident that, if Christian charity were universal, 
there would be no more war, and also that, if war 
took [ilace, a belligerent animated hy Christian 
love at its higliest reach would diller in vital 
respects from any pattern shown in history. But 
the essential feature of love is that it seeks the 
welfare of its objects, not necessarily that it seeks 
it by the measures suggested hy ea.sy good nature 
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—as is sufricientJy familiar in the di.scipline of tlic 
family and in tlie social provisions of tlm peniten¬ 
tiary and the ,L,a‘i(>l. I’lie law of love, now, has 
three main aj)p]ications for a nation—in relerence 
to the race as a whole, in refenmce to a particular 
enemy, and in reference to its own p<»piilation ; 
and in tlie face of unjust a;,^^^res.sion the law of 
love may actually urue a demand for forcible re¬ 
sistance on a liireefoid ^^round. d'he interests of 
the race may require it ; a nati(m is no benefactor 
of mankind if it does nothin;^ to support, and even 
contributes to undermine, tlie jL^enmai arranj^ement 
that the world is a realm of moial onler. That 
the nation liiidi (dieck's and chastises anotlier in 
a criminal enterprise is in a real s(‘nse its bene¬ 
factor is siippinted by the contention of Plato in 
tilt! (ror(/i((.'i that it is a ;j^reater evil to ctimmit 
injustice with impunity than to be punished for 
jt, inasmneb as tlie wicked who ^o stmt-free are 
depriveti tif the valuable remedial tlistdpline of 
meriteii chastisement. Arrain, tlie (jhristian law 
of love lays special stress on what may be calletl 
dutit'sof ^^iianliansbip, wbit;li were extmiplilied in 
the at titmle of Jesus towartls the btmse of Israel, 
towards Jt'rusalem, ttiwartls little ebihlren, and 
towards tlmse nn Iio were calletl ‘ his own.’ Anti 
in consi(lerin;j^ the duty of a state in re^j^ard to war, 
it lias to be rememberetl that, while in one point 
of view it is a collectivt* personality which has to 
think and act as one, in anotlier point of view it 
consists of those who rule ami of those whose 
interest.s are committed to tlie trust of the rulers. 

It is th(!refore ahsutd to maintain that it can be a 
postulate of CJiristiaii morality that the rulers of 
a nation are under obligation, not merely to sacri- 
tice themselves, but to take the resnoiisibility of 
sacriticin^" others who instinctively look to them 
for protection, and of abandonin^mild men, women, 
and children to privations, sull'erings, and moral 
perils. The Chiistian spirit was surely better 
interpreted in tlnj medi.'ewal code of chivalry. 

The literalist view also overlooks a serious difli- 
culty as to the possibility of reriderin;^ an act of 
national self-sacrilice of umpiestionalde sacrilicial 
value. The siiy-^jestion is that, even as Christ 
.siill'ered Himself to lie led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, so a Christian fieople mi^dit dutifully, 
and with similar prolit, suller a national erucilixion ; 
but it is foi'totton that for a sacrifice there is 
needed a stainless as well as a willing victim, and 
no nation that is or lias been has remotely pos- 
se.ssed the spotless perfection, not to speak of the 
willin;^^ mind, which would qualify it for a literal 
imitation of Christ in this regard, or give promise 
that if atteiujited it would proiluce etfecU in any 
degree comparahle with the elleets of the sacrifice 
once offered on Calvary. 

Christian thinkers have, then, to take their 
orders from the whole (Jirist and not a fragment¬ 
ary Christ—from the Christ who is the exjiression 
of the complete moral purpose of God, the revela¬ 
tion of justici! and love as well as meekness. And 
from this standpoint it may be maintained with a 
good conscience that Cliristianity makes room for 
warfare in co-operation with God in a world which 
teems with violence and injustice, breaks His laws, 
and cliallenges His righteous authority. But, while 
the principles of meekrie.ss and clemency have no 
title to be the sole determinant of the international 
relations of a Christian stale, they ouglit to make 
their Intluence eilectively felt as maxims of co¬ 
ordinate dignity and authority: tliey ought to 
have such recognition that every concession short 
of the impossible should be made to avert war, 
hatred and revenge should be ruled out from 
deliberation as the most dangerous and sliort- 
sighted of counsel bu s, magruifiimil y should pre¬ 
vail in the day of victory, and after the struggle 


everything sliould he attemjited to obliterate the 
evil rnernmics and to promote sincere and lasting 

reconciliation. 

Tlio question as to whether a Christian may 
lawfully bear arms is governed by the decision as 
to whether a nation may lawfully engage in war. 
Clearly it cannot be wrong^ to give personal a.ssist- 
ance towards the execution of a necessary and 
ri^diteous task. The debt which a man owes to 
tlm State is even greater than that wliich he owes 
to his parents, and the desertion of parents in 
sickness or old age is not more discreditahlo than 
the refusal by a citi/cn of such service as it is in his 
power to render to his fatherland in its time of 
distres.s or peril. It is less ensy to dclinc his duty 
in the rase of a war which he think.s unjust, and 
in which he is compelled to light ; and all that can 
he said is that, excejit in a case of manifestly 
llagranb injustice, the average person has reason 
to credit the chosen rulers of a civilized state 
with possessing more knowledge and wisdom than 
himself, and at least as great a sen.se of responsi¬ 
bility. Those who refuse to light from a genuine 
conviction that it is unlawful to shed blood are 
wi.sely treated with consideration in the modern 
w'orld, inasnuieli as conscience, even when unin- 
stnicted, is an asset which a nation cannot dis¬ 
parage and flout without grave injury to its higlier 
life. 

Recent events have revived interest in tlie rela¬ 
tion of ministers of religion to military service. 
The claim to immunity i\jls very generally made 
for heathen priesthoods, and allowed by the secular 
power.' Tlie (|u 08 tion did not arise in the circum¬ 
stances of the Christian (Jiurch in the early 
centuries.^ The popes and bisliops of the media'val 
Church were often involved in war, and could 
even foment it in support of their worldly interests, 
but the ollicial teaching was that it was unlawful 
for all clerics who belonged to the ordines jnnjores 
to take a direct part in the shedding of blood, 
'I’he conclusion of Thomas Aquinas is to this 
efleet : 

‘Cum bellica exercitia honiinein maxiriie a divinortun con- 
templatione averUi/t, et ad hiiinaru sanj^ianis nffiHionoiii tend- 
ant, ininime clerici.s ac .spiritualibu.s personis bollare licet, niNi 
in necessitatis urticulo.’^ 

Military service, it is added, is inconsistent with 
the clerical office on two grounds—it i.s inconsist¬ 
ent with the cultivation of a spiritual temper and 
the discharge of [lastoral duties, and in particular 
those who are ordained to minister at the altar 
should rather be eager themselves to suffer as 
martyrs than think it .seemly to spill the blood of 
others."* The Lutheran Church has followed this 
tradition,® and the Anglican Church re-aftirmed its 
adlierence to it during the recent war by forbid¬ 
ding the clergy to offer themselves for combatant 
service. The Reformed Churches, narrowly so 
called, wild agreeing that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances ministers have an all-imjiortant sjiiritual 
function to perform in war and should abide in 
their calling, have taken a broader view of what 
is covered by the accepted condition ‘ in articulu 
necessitatis,’ and have occasionallv left it to 
ministers, as was lately done by the Church of 
Scotland, to judge for themselveH as to whetlier 
the necessity was such as to require them to ofier 
their services as lighting men to the State, On 
the qm-stion of principle it raa^ be observed that 
it is ddlicult to maintain the view that the edergy 
as representatives of Jesus (Jiiriat ought to refrain 
1 ‘ Druides , . , militiae vacstionem, ornniumque rermn 
habent iminunitatem ’ (Ciesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 14). 

‘ Noc ad anna Jam spectat ubus noster' (Ambrose, de 
Ministronun, \. 35). 

* 11. ii. qu. xl. art. 2. 

< Cf. Eibel, ii. 54 : ‘an liceat etiam clericis puj^nare.’ 

II. Martensen, Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
div. ii. p. 23(1. 
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from all violence and the shedding of blood, and 
at the same time to resist the Quaker contention 
that the same prohibition extends to persons ot 
every class who protess and call themselves 
Christians, h'nrther, wliile it is generally admitted 
that the clergy may and ought to encourage the 
soldiery to light in a just cause, in the ordinary 
judgment of mankind a ])erson who thinks it 
wrong or degrading to do a thing himself ought 
not to aid and abet others in doing it. d'he argu¬ 
ment based on 2 'I'i 2^ can be used with equal force 
in support of the view that the clergy should not be 
distracted from their spiritual work by the cares 
of married life or by the discharge of the duties of 
any civic ollice. It may be added that the tradi- 
ti(mal attitude of the (’hurch seems to have been 
largely determined by tlu; interest felt in magiiify- 
ing the distinction of priestliood and laity, and by 
the redex inlluence of the medi:eval .sacramental 
doctrine. 

ii. 'I’hk I'HiT.osoPHiCAri vindication. — The 
verdict of ethical [)hilos<»phy, ancient and modern, 
has been that under certain conditions war is 
justiliahle, and non-resistance blameworthy and 
even immoral. The Cre(!k view was summarily 
ex])ress(Ml by the inclusion of courage among the 
four cardinal virtues. Justice, accor<iing to Cicero, 
involves for nations as for individuals the duty of 
preventing injury and of exacting punishment and 
reparation. I'Ikj modern schools have their vary¬ 
ing con(;ei)tions (jf the ground of ol)ligation and of 
the nature and l)asis of natural rights,^ but there 
has been ))raclical unanimity as to the moral 
justitic.ation of self-defence when one nation is 
assailed h}^ the ambition and cupidity of another. 
I'rom the intuitionist point, of view there is an 
eternal and immutable moral law attested by con¬ 
science, which includes the requirement that 
nations shall render to all their due, and, in the 
abstmce of other machinery for making the law 
efFective, it i.s held to be the duty of the particular 
nation to do what lies in its power to enforce and 
safeguard this obligation. From the utilitarian 
Htarid[)oint repressive and punitive action is held 
to he called lor in view of the disastrous ed’ects 
which unrestrained injustice would produce for 
particular nation.s and the general life of the race. 
The doctrine of non-resistance, Herbert Spencer 
argues, is anti social, as it involves the non-asser¬ 
tion, not only of one’s own rights, but of those of 
others, while it holds out no prospect of leading to 
the desirable end of international peace.^ 

The findings of the jurists, while reflecting the 
varieties of ethical theory, are at one in giving' an 
allirmative answer to the question, ‘ an bellare 
unquam justum sit.’ Grotius argues that recourse 
to war is permitted and approved by the law of 
nature, by the consent of the many and of the 
wise, and by the la\v of nations, as well as by the 
divine law which was promulgated and attested 
in the Scriptures. The law of nature has two 
branches—tlie course dictated by natural instincts, 
and the principles approved by reason. This law 
intimates its permission of war through tlie uni 
versal instinct of self-[)reservation, accompanies 
as it is by nature’s disclosure of purpose in tin 
provision of means of defence to all creatures, and 
also by the voice of reason which makes it clear 
that the well-being of society is incompatible will 
the unchecked reign of violence.® 

By the law of ii.atiire, says E. de Vattel, the nations are undei 
an olili^ovtion to do iiistice ami also have the to be treate<, 

with jiTritice ; and ‘ it would be in vain th.at nature >fave us thi 
right of not sulTering injustice, and reiiuired others to be jus 

1 D. 0. Ritchie, Natural JHuhts, London, IS'.H, pt. i. 

2 Social StaticH, new ed., London, 11)02, p. 116. 

a De Jure Belli ac FacU, 1640, Cambridge, 3 vole., 1868, 
Washington, li)13. 


owards us, if we could not legitimately use compulsion when 
hey refuse to acejuit themselves of this duty.' i 
■iome recent treatises find it .suiheient for their 
ur[)ose that the practice of war is a human 
ustom, and they prefer to leave to philo.so})by the 
reatment of the question of the ultimate justilica- 
ion. 

V\. The distinction of just and unjust 

WARS. —The ))rimitive view was that lighting was 
IS natural and prop(ir as any other means of 
ac(|uiring wealth and servants, and the only matter 
nee<ling careful (‘.onsideiation was the prospect and 
the cost of success in a particular venlure. From 
a comjuiratively early period, however, the moral 
conseiousnes.s drew a distinction l)et\veen Just and 
unjust wars, and prt»eured for the dislincJion sueh 
recognition that almost every belligerent has been 
anxiously concerned to make out that he had the 
sanctions of morality and religion on his sidtu 

I. The distinction in the non-Christian religions. 
—The di.stinetion of just, and unjust, wais was im- 
pr(;.s.sed on the princes of China and India by the 
higher religions of the ICasl. Greek religion did 
something to devidop a conscderice in regard to 
occasions of war, at lea^t as carritHi on among the 
Hellenic tribes. I’he Romans understood that it 
was the will of the gods, not merely tiiat wars 
.should begin and end with solemn eereinonies, hut 
that they should Iwi wnged only with a view to 
r<Miress or security, .und they were taught that 
their piety in these respects had been rewardtai by 
the sern;s of \'ictories whieli safeguarded and 
extended their empire. 

The general view repre.sented in the OT was 
that wars of aggression, such as were waged by 
the insatiable and arrogant Asiatic empires, were 
wicked and criminal, and that wars waged for the 
defence or liberation of a peo[)le, like those 
organized by the Judges and the good kings, were 
in accordance witli justice and the known will of 
(iod. d’be criminality of the heathen wars of con¬ 
quest was not held to be inconsistent with the 
observation that they were sometimes used for the 
merited chastisement of other peo])les : the guilt 
was the aggressor’s, God’s were the wisdom and 
the power timt made the wrath of man to praise 
Him, and that in the end over-ruled the evil fur 
good. The prohibition of the war of conquest was, 
however, subject to exceptions—even from the 
point of view of the prophetic idealism. It wius an 
axiom of the historical writers, even of those of 
the prophetic school, that tlie conquest of Canaan 
by their fathers bad been abuniiaiitly ju.stilied, 
partly on the ground of an ancient promise and of 
the jiruvisional occupation by the patriarchs, partly 
because the conquest and even the extermination 
of the Canaanites had been richly deserved by 
their impiety, their coiriiptiun, and their cruelties 
(Jg 1®, 1 S 15‘C* cF Jos F’or the expedition 

of Cyrus against Babylon a similar moral and 
religious sanction was asserted (Is 45‘). The con¬ 
tribution of Islam was to elevate into a rule the 
commission given in the 01’ in the war against 
the Canaanites, and to glorify as most just and 
necessary the war of conquest which is waged for 
the conversion or the punishment of unbelievers. 
‘They who believe light for the religion of God.’ 
‘Give to those who misbelieve glad titlings of 
grievous woe.’’** The Qur’iin is full of exhortations 
to light against misbelievers and hypocrites,^ wilh 
promisees of Faradi.se to those who should fall in 
the holy warfare. 

2 . The standard of the classical moralists.—The 

argument of Plato in the Lttius is to the eli'ect that 
rulers should organize their realms witli a vie\v 
to virtue and peaceful prosperity as the chief 

1 he Droit desgetis, 1758, VVashinjjton, 1916, ii. 6. 

*SRE vi. 173 ff. 3 Ib. pp. 176-180, 183-186, et< 

1 4 lb. pp. 27 ff.. 31flf., 87 ff., ix. 83, etc. 
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end, and tliat military provisions should l)e relo 
gated to a quite secomlary jdaee. At tlie same 
time lie acc(‘j)ted the view that (Jreeks an 
liarhariaiiH were natural enemies, and that tiie 
code of justice was harely relevant to their 
relations. Kor Aristotle it was the self-evident 
duty of a state to defend itself, and to enriel 
itself by war as a legitimate way of acquiring 
jiroiKM ty ; and he also justilied the war of conquest 
against outside nations on the ground that tliere 
are peoples which are destined by nature to servi¬ 
tude. and which are {ironerly coerced if they do 
not voluntarily accept their d(istiny.^ 'I'lie dis¬ 
cussion of the subject by Cicero is important as a 
sunimary of the ethical rellexions of classical anti 
qtdty whicli was also to serve as a useful legacy to 
flic later guides of the Christian Church. 

Ilf corKa'iiuis tlio common view that the uso of peace w.oa to 
prepare for war : peace is to be kept in view as the end, and 
war regarded as a means which is sometimes nnhappilv neces- 
sarv Lo secure a satisfartory i)cae(‘.-’ It is the irrational and 
brutal wa\’ of endinjj disputes. Unjust wars are those wliich 
are )trotupted by covetousness of the }>osHessions of others. 
Just wars are of different types, accordinir aa they are re<piired 
for the sjifety of the State, when measures are taken to ward 
off injury, atni to se<’ure reparation and ptiuishmont, or are 
)roiupte(i by the honnuralile motive of suci'ounny t)c>se who 
ia\e a claim to assistance on (he ground of natural ties or of 
treuty-ol)ligations. To fulfil the re(|uirenu-n(a of justit'e it was 
further necessary that the detnand for satisfaction, and an 
eventual declaration of war, should be made iti due reli(^iou8 
forms. ^ 

These principl( 3 s, it may be added, made it 
possible to oiler a tolerahle moral apologl.a for th 
proceeilings of the Roman empire; wlnm a war 
couKl not be ])lausibly represented as dtdtmsive, it 
could at least be coiu'eived as partaking to some 
extent of the character of a war of honour on 
behalf of allies, or of a war of chivalry on beluilf 
of an oppresse<i and wronged population. 

3 . The judgment of the Church. —'I'he need of 
an oflicial Cliristian ciiteriun emorge<l with the 
union of Cliurch and binpiit', an<l guidance was 
given hy Augustine with coiisideralde obligation 
to Cicero. 

He bad no difficulty in deciding? that there are unjust and 
just wars—the unjust represented by the contemporary f»ar- 
harian onslau-^dits on the Empire, the'jtist by the elfort^ of the 
Empire to defend itself and the cause of civiliz-ition. ‘ Interne 
autem holla liiiilimis, et inde in caetera procedere, ac populos 
■sihi non molestos sola reyni cupidilate contorere et suhdere, 
(pud alind cpmm Kraiide latrociniinn noininanduin est?’-^ Such 
wars have their snrin^^ in the worst of passions—‘noceiidi 
cupiditas, ulciscemli crudelitas, linpacatus appie impla('ahilis 
animn.s, feritas rebellandi, libido dominandi, et .si (pia Himilia.’S 
Just wars are those which are wayed to inflict punishment, or 
to secure reparation for injury, or (as in OT) hy express coin- 
mandment of Uod.« So terrible, however, are the calamities of 
war—veritable yatnes in honour of the devils'?—that it should 
only he entcroil on under stress of the direst necessity.« He 
also laid it down that war may only be lawfully undertiiken by 
a ]iriuce and carried on hya ’reyular Holdiery!« The caveat is 
put in that victory in war is not necessarily to he ancribed to 
tlie deserts of a livlliyerent.io 

Tliomas Atjuinas laid down three criteria of a 
just war : it must be waged by a prince inve.sted 
willi legitimate authority, against an enemy who 
has deserved punishment, and Nvith the intention 
that good shall lie promoted and evil removed.^* 
hollowing on the Decrees of Cratian the subject 
was clabortitely treated by Suarez, Ayala, (ienlilis, 
and other (Canonists. They wtu e agreed in vindicat¬ 
ing defensive and punitive warfare, but developed 
some diHererice.s of opinion in regard to the ethics 
of conquest, the powers of the pope in sanctioning 
? Poll tics, i. 8 

‘Qu.'u c Buscipionda quidem hella sunt ob earn causani, ut 
sine injuria in pat'c \ ivatur’ (de Ojfir. i. LUi). 

^‘Nibluiii Ir iiiiin esse jusLuiu, nisi quod ant rebus repetitis 
yerat ur. mil di imuliatuin ante sit et indietuiu' (i. 36 ). 

4 />.- ftr. vii. IPtd. 

('oiitra Fnii^tum, xxii. viii. 405a. 

in Josuc, iii.-, 5S4 f. 7 jy^ Civ. vii. 76f. 

^ ‘ I'accm habere debet voluntas, helium necessitas ’ (A’p. 189. 

a. 

« Contra Fnustutn, xxii. viii. 405a. 10 Dr. Civ, vii. 454d. 

i' Siiniion, 11 , ii. qu. xl. art. 1. 


wars and annexations, and the lawfulness of war 
again.st intidels and heretics.^ 

Protestantism generally reproduced the Augus¬ 
tin ian criterion of just and unjust wars. The re¬ 
presentatives of the Lutheran and Anglican schools 
were peculiarly emphatic in branding rebellion as 
one of the most criminal types of unjust war. 
According to liUtber, the Nvorst tyranny ought to 
be submissively and patiently endured, inasmuch 
as every nation richly deserves chastisement, and 
on the other hand tyrants will be adetpiately 
punished in the future state of retribution.'^ With 
still greater solemnity, even ferocity of language, 
is the iniquity of rebellion established in the 
Anglican Homily against Disohcdirnce, and Wilful 
Rrbellion. The reasons given include tlie following 
in addition to the two mentioned above ; 

Hchfllion had it.s prototype in the ujio.sLasy of Lucifer; 
moimrcliy is of divine riylit, beiny u cojiy of the divine rule; 
rrhfl.M will he punished with eLianal damnation ; history abun¬ 
dantly proves that it is as foolish and futile as it is wicked; 
subjeciH are no lit judyes of the yoodnes.s or hudness of a prince ; 
rebellion is not a sinyle sin, but ‘ the puddle and sink of all sins 
against God and man.’ 

'I'he unjust war, according to Calvin, is one 
inspired by cujiidity, and the just war is one in 
which a prince, as vice-regent of (Jod, undertakes 
to coerce anotlier nation wliich has embarked on 
a murderous and marauding enteiqu ise.^ He urged 
the usual arguimuits against rebellion, but with 
a signilicant addition : 

‘When misyovornnieiit becomes intolerable,’ he says, ‘(ie- 
liverance may he exjiccted from God, whose way it is either to 
raise up avctiyers from aiiiouy his servants, or to use for his 
purpose agents vnIio may lie pursuing dilferent purposes of 
their own.’ 

On this principle it (iould be contended by tlie 
Puritan.M that rebtdlion against Charles i. became 
lawful wlnm (lot! raised up a deliverer in the 
person of Oliver Cromwell. 'Die Scottish Church 
emiibasized anotlier qualifying doctrine, that 
ibcdieiice to kings cea.sos to be a duty when they 
make demands inconsistent with the laws of (loti, 
and in the National Covenant the subserihers 
accordingly bound themselves to maintain their 
sacred cause witli ‘ their best counsel, liodies, 
ucans, and whole power against all sorts of 
persons whatsoever.’ 

The iiioderii literature of Christian ethic.s haa 
n tlie main reproduced the ideas of Augustine, 
Lutlier, and Calvin. One of the most interesting 
liscus.sions is contributed by Kotlie, who justifies 
aggressive war against a nation whose lusts may 
have made it a chronic disturber of the peace, and 
also defends tlie war of conquest, at least in ex¬ 
traordinary times, as legitimate in order to the 
replacement of a low-er by a higher civilization, or 
for the correction and improvement of a nation 
which lias become idlete and degc.nerate.* 

4. Jurisprudence and philosophy.— The classic 
treatises on international law deal elaborately 
with justificatory causes and unjust occasions of 
war. To Hugo Grotius more than any other it 
was due that political realism was called to ac¬ 
count in the name of justice and humanity, though 
in .some matters he apnlied the ethical principfes 
W’ith a measure of timidity. 

GrotiuH rei'oyniz.cB three forma of just war—in the mainten- 
nce by a nation of its own interests, in inter])08ition on behalf 
of others, and in duty towards Goii. A nation is entitled and 
even bound to maintain its own interests l>y the defence of the 
life, honour, and property of the citizens, by the exaction of 
reparation for injuries and insistence on the fulfilment of 
ohIiyaiion.H, and by the punishment of the ayyressors.s War 
iiiav he lawfully umlertaken by a nation on belialf, not onlv 
if its own subjects, hut also of its allies, its friends, and of 
'ellow-men a.s such.“ The impious creed which denies the two 

1 For a review of the literature cf. E. Nys, Le Droit de la 
jnerre, Brussels, 1883, sect. iv. 

Op. cif.. 3 Jnst. liel. Christ, iv. JQ, 

4 ThcnloniKchc Ethik, 5 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71, § 1160. 

Dc Jnrr lU lli ac Pacts, hk. ii. ch. ix. 

« ii. 35. 3-6. 
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fundaiuet>tal articles that there is a Deity, and that lie carcH 
for huMian affairs, is a doctrifie so datifferous to the world as 
well as dishonouring to tlod that it may well he forcibly re¬ 
pressed in the name of human society.^ War may not l)e 
entered on through blind fear of atiolher nation, or a supjmsed 
utility that is not supported by absolute necessitv. It is a 
monstrous doctrine that war is justillahle aj^ainst a neii,dibour on 
the mere ground that Ids power is increasintc and may cordinue 
to ^^ro\v.'■■’ (Jther insutlicitnit )>reti‘>cis are the refusal of women 
in inarriat;e, the desire of better lands, the purpose of imposing 
a more tienellcent go^^on imient, and im))erial and eisdesiastical 
projects.^ Again, wiiile atlieism may justly he supi»re8sed, war 
18 not justitled against naiions on the mere ground that they 
refuse to embrace tlu' Christian religion, unless the unlsdicvers 
('ruelly persecute (dirislians on account of thiur faith.lie- 
hellion is generally Lo he condemned although il may be 
jnstilled by necessity—as when a prince inva<lcs the priv'iieges 
of a free people, or abdicates, or betrays the cause of his 
subjects, or generally ai ts as their enemy.-'' (fri the other 
hand, the fact that a ]>o]Mdation does not enjoy liberty is not 
sufiicient ground for reliellion. If tliey liave come into servi¬ 
tude in a legitimate way, they should he content with their 
condition,^* 

The subject is also minutely treated by Vattel, and on similar 
lines—the shade of difference being that he allows more justi- 
flc.aLion for the anticipatory war, and tliat he feels less hesitancy 
in apologizing for rebellion in justification of natural rights.7 

The Scottish School of Jurisprudence is so far identified with 
the view that ‘ aggression is a natural right, the extent of which 
is measured l)y the power which Ood has f)estowefl mj tlie 
aggressor,’ and that ‘ the right of aggression justifies an applica¬ 
tion of force. 

'riie criterion of justifui has likowiso been apjiliod 
to Wilis in the schools of Moral Philosophy. Kiint 
enipliaticiilly aflinned the lawfulness of defensive 
wars, and specilied as criminal types the wjir for 
doininiim [hdluni subjugatorimn) ami the war of 
extermination {helium interneciunm). He refused 
to (uincede the moral title of one state to attack 
another on the mere ^^round of its iniijuities 
{belluni punitivuni).^ Hegel adirms the para¬ 
mount duty of a nation to preserve and develop 
its individuiility, and holds tliat this may give 
a title to a great mation, as the best representative 
of the world-s[>irit for tlie time being, to embark 
ujion wars of conquest. As jigainst such an elect 
member of the human family, other peoples can 
assert no n.atural rights.*'^ W. K. Sorley has 
criticized the ‘ defensive selfish ’ theory no less than 
the ‘ollensive sellish ’ tlieory as unethical, and 
mak*A tlie criterion to be whetlier a war contributes 
to tht establishment of a higher civilization.*^ 

The distinctive features of the public opinion of 
the 19th cent, were that the religious war is an 
anaidironism, that a war of conque.st against 
civilized nations is criminal, that oppresseil 
nationalities have a sacred right of rebellion, 
and that there is a moral jirivilege, if not a duty, 
of chivalrous interposition on behalf of the wrongiMl. 
On the other hand, the jurists were increasingly 
disposed to disclaim the oflice of directors of con¬ 
science to the nations in the matter. 

' It is not possible,’ says Hall, ‘to frame general rules which 
shall he of any practical value, ami the attempts in this direc¬ 
tion which jurists are in the habit of making result in mere 
abstract HtatemenIs of principles or perhaps of truisms, which 
it is unnecessary to reproduce.’ 

What is the value of this chapter of the liistory 
of thought? It must he admitted that a review 
of tlie .subject is calculated to raise misgivingB as 
to the judicial cajuicity of tlie human mind, if 
not even to foster moral sceptici.sm. Tlie general 
result was that, while it was agreed both by the 
many and by the wise that morality should 
regulate the occasions of war, there was serious 
dill'erence of ojiinion as to the prohibitions actually 
involved in the moral law, the parties who had 

1 11. 20. 44-40. 2 ii. ’22. 6-6, 1. 6, 7. 

*11.22.7-14. 4ii. 20. 48f. 

6 i. 4 . « ii. 22. 11. 

7 Le Droit des qens, 1. 4. 

8 J. Ixjrimer, V’/i« Institutes of Lavf^, Edinburgh, 1880, pp. 
414-419. 

» Gesarmnelte Schriften, 1002-12, i. 4, Rechislehre, vi. 847. 

10 Werke, Berlin, 1832-40, Philosophie cUs Rechts, viii. 438. 

11 ‘ The Ethics of Conquest,’ Blackwood's Magazine, Edinburgh, 
Dsc 1898 

i*’w. E. Hall, International l.an^, p. 60. 


to judge of its a[)pru'ati()ii to particular situations 
were so biassed by their iiitmests and [lassions as 
to he incajuihlb of eipiitahle judgment, .and the 
enfurce.menb of ethical demands praetieally de¬ 
pended on whether it hapiiened to eoincide with 
tlie advantage of a state or states to lend its 
support to a righteous cause. The lesson to he 
drawn is that, if the demands of morality are to 
he projierly expouiuhul and enforeed in this sphere, 
the task must be proceeded with under dillerent 
conditions, and the prohlmn must be formulated 
in a dillerent way. If the chaotic situation of 
the })ast wm'e replaced by a society of nations, 
the prohlem of just tind unjust wars would he 
simpfilieil, inasmuch as the typical form of un¬ 
lawful war would he an act of rebellion against 
the geaieral Isjdy in which a particular .state liroke 
the law that prohibits aggressive military action, 
and delied the authority siijiporting the lawh 
Under tlH‘se eunditimis the great (question for 
ethical rellexion would he, not what wars were 
just or the rever-e, but ^v llat were the rights which 
larticuhir natioim wei(‘ entitled to assert or to 
lave safeguarded. 'This subject is no doubt a 
diiiicult om; ; and it is piohahle that much woubl 
have to he adjudir-ated u[)ou from the point of 
view of equity lathei than in aecordaiiee with tlie 
jirovisions of a east-iron statutory code. There 
would, how'ever, l>e a good guarantee for just 
judgment in the fact that the elaboration of the 
(•«»de ot rights would he undertaken by representa¬ 
tives of the general mind of tlie race, for whom 
the criterion would be the greatest good of the 
wliole, and tliat in the aiiplication and enforcement 
of the recognized law’ the parties directly interested 
would play a suhordiuate jiart. 

VII. Human iXATio^i of tub conduct of 
WAR. — rile ancient tradition was ‘Vie Victis!’ 
The penalty of defeat was the extremity of ruin 
and humiliation. The invaded country was ruth¬ 
lessly devastated, tlie captured city wtis commonly 
sacked and destroyed, neither ago nor sex could 
count on immunity, and a w hole population might 
lie put to the sw <jrd. If the practice was commonly 
Ic.ss thorough than the theory, this was probably 
due not so much to clemency as to the reflexion 
that a ruined and depopulated country could pay 
no tribute, and that the services or the ransom of 
slaves gave more permanent satisfaction tlian the 
slaughter of cajitives. Such w’as the general spirit 
of warfare at the advent of certain of the great 
religions, and they vindicated their claim to the 
title of ethical by embodying provisions which 
rejiresented a real advance on the primitive 
ferocity of mankind. 

I. The curb of the religions. — riie Laws of Manu, 
while allowing no scruples about aggressive and 
acquisitive war, make a strong plea fur humane 
li-laing. 

‘ What the King has not Q et) gained, let him seek (to gain) 
by (his) arniy.’i ‘Let him plan his undertakings (patiently 
meditating) like a heron; like a lion, let him put forth his 
strength; like a wolf, let him snatch (hia prey); like a hare, 
let him double in retreat.’'^ At the tame time ho is to conduct 
war mercifully and even chivalrously. ‘When he lights with 
his foes in battle, let him not strike with weapons concealed 
(in wood), nor with (such as are) barbed, pfiisoned, or the 
points of which are blazing with fire.' ‘ Let him not strike one 
who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence, nor a eunuch, nor 
one who joins the palms of his hands (in supplication), nor one 
who (flees) with flying hair, . . . nor one who is naked, . . . 
nor one who looks on without baking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another (foe). Nor one whose weapons 
are broken, nor one afflicted (with sorrow), nor one who has 
been grievously wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who 
has turned to flight, (but in all these cases let him) remember 
the duty (of honourable warriors).'* 

The ethical inspiration of the religion of Israel 
left its mark on the regulations for the conduct of 
war. Israel was familiar with the ferocity of 
Oriental warfare, to which a religious consecration 

1 SBE XXV. 11886] 232. Ih. p. 233. * Ib. p. 231. 
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was sometimes given by tlie apnlieatiori of the 
doctrine of tlie herem, or ban (Nu ‘21* , Jos o 
etc.). It could imitate its neigl.bonrs m the 
ruthless devastation of territory (2 K 3 ), the 

massacre of conquered communities (I k 11 ), tie 

mutilation of cai)tives(Jg 1% and the murder of 
pregnant wonum (‘2 iv l.V^). ft would apjicai, 
however, that Israel bad a general reputation tor 
clemency (I K 20 -*), and that the treatment meted 
out to their enemit's was ‘not to be compared to 
(he Assyrian devilries,’^ Idle subj(!ct of atrocities 
bulks largely in the firophetic invective. 

Ain()8 thiniUers aKair'st the nations for the cnulty and perfidy 
that marked their methods of warfare, and jmlftment i8 de- 
nourK^ed ai^-.iinst Damaseiis beeause it has threshed (Jilead with 
thre.sliin^'-inMtrmmMits of iron; a;j;ainst tJa/a heeause it has 
sold Israelites into captivity ; af^ainst Tyre because it has 
violated a treaty ; aj^aitisL Kdorn boi'anse of ita j^itiless vendetta 
axctinst Israel ; aj^'ainst Amnion because it rijiped ujillio woman 
with ehil(( that it mi^dit enlari^e its border ; a^^^ainst Moab 
because it burned tlie bones of the kitiff of lOdoin with lime 
(ebs. 1-2). 

riio Dcntcroriomic Icgisl.it ion did something in 
this (iidd to snst.’iin its general cliaraeter for 
humanity. It provides that the inliabitfints of a 
city which capitulates are to be treateil with 
clemency, and that, if it be carried by assault, 
the non-tighting population is only to forfeit its 
libert}’’ ( 2 t)‘''- 21 *^). ft was also forbidden to cut 
down fruit trees during the siegt; of a city ‘since 
the tree of the field is man’s life ' ( 20 '^^*). 

Among the great religions Islam alone iiplield 
the ru til less traditiinis of Oriental warfare. As it 
w'as a religious duty to tight for tlie faith, so the 
worst excesses of war were given tlie cliaraeter 
of a righteous judgment on the infidel, and (In? 
forfeits demande<i of the vanquished by the law 
of the savage were passed on to the faithful as 
their natural rights. 

‘O thou projihet, fight thou strenuously against the tnis- 
believers and hypocrites, and bo stern towards them, for 
their resort is Hell, and un evil journey shall it be.".! ‘The 
reward of those w'ho make war against God and His Apostle 
and strive after violence in the earth, is only that they shall 
be slaughtered or crueified, or their hands cut off and their 
feet on alternate side.s, or that they shall be banished from 
the land.’ 3 

It should be added that some Muhammadan 
peoples have their share of human kindness, and 
that they have also found it necessary to com¬ 
promise with their exterminating doctrine as a 
condition of being allowed to retain political powder 
and even to occupy the planet. 

2 . The GraecO'Koman period and its spirit.— 
During the classical period the traditional usages 
of war were somewhat softened. Altliougli ven¬ 
geance was pitilessly wreaked on an enemy who 
had inspired deadly fear or hatred, and altiiough 
tlie principle still held that a victoriou.s soldiery 
was entitled to the comnensations of pillage and 
outrage, there \vas a milder strain in the Aryan 
constitution, which re asserted itself in cold blood. 
While the Greeks did not evolve a code of inter¬ 
national law, there was a minimum of common 
morality which a eommon religion enjoined on all 
Greeks alike. The cliief elements of the code 
were the rights of the alien (tci^ 6 s), the sacred 
immunity of the herald, phius treatment of liie 
slain (whose corpses might not be mutilated and 
should not he left unhuried), and merciful treat¬ 
ment of prisoners. Unconditional surrender, if 
voluntary, carried with it a riglit to mercy ; con¬ 
ditional surrender, if confirmed by an oath, was 
to ])e respected ; and a cantive had a title to be 
liberated (though it was douhtful if the captor 
was compelled to accept it) on nayinent of a lixed 
sum. Tliese rules were belifived to he sanctioned 
by divine authority, and the Amphictyonic 
Councils, wliicii represented unions of tribes and 

1 A. R. S. Ketinody, art. ‘ War’ in SDB. 

- Qur’an, ixvt. 9, ' 3 y. 89. 


cities, also lent their intluence to mitigate the 

rancour of war.^ , r ij 4.1 

Koiiian warfare retained enough of the old nitli- 
le.ssness and savagery, asafinears from the detailed 
records of massacre and pillage in the cani{»aigns 
of conquest. The claims of mercy, however, are 
stated by Cicero in terms which probably do not 
greatly overstate the working theory of the later 
period. 

A (listim-tion iH drawn between wars in wdiioh u state flghU- 
for iis existence and those in whi.'h iL contends for power and 
glory^ and he observes that, while the former jnevital)ly Uke 
on a merciles.s and murderous cl.araeter, the latter may be ai»d 
often are fought out with comparative clemency. The treat¬ 
ment of an enemy depended on wliat manner of enemy he was. 
Those who were of evil i-haracLer-arrogant, cruel, and per- 
(i<lioiis -were properly scourged without mercy, while it w'as a 
dic tate of nobility a.swell as of prudence to deal magnanimously 
with those who vvere decisively beatiui, and who were no longer 
a source of danger. He lays stress on the duty of acting 
honourably towards the enemy, and enlarges on the mag- 
uammity of l* 3 rrhus, who declined to hold his prisoners to 
rajisom.'on the ground that, if fortune had granted them their 
lives, the coiupieror might well grant them liberty. 

3 . The mediaeval period.—In the liglHing of the 
early Middle Ages there wa.s .some rela[)se into 
primitive ferocity due to tlie fact that tlie conflict 
was between tnvilization and harhari.siii, and the 
stakes were the material foundations of existence. 
Writing in the very tliroes of the world-.struggle, 
Augu.stine recalls that the tradition even of heathen 
Home recommended clemency and magnanimity, 
and urges that war be conducted in accordance 
with the merciful precepts of the gospel.^ When 
the outline of a cosmos re-emerged, Cliristianity 
was already generally professed, and it contrihutfiil, 
in conjunction with the nobler elements of the 
European cliaraeter, to the formation of a chival¬ 
rous ideal, which in .some particulars toned down 
tin; hideousness of war. The Church, as the moral 
guide of the nation.s, took the iii.alttT into con¬ 
sideration, and in its canon law framed rules whicli 
were leavened by tlie (Airistijin spirit. 

4 . The modern advance. — In modern times regu¬ 
lations for the conduct of war have been humanized 
to an extent that lia.s been a welcome oH'set to the 
multiplication and intensilication of the horrors due 
to modern inventions. The forces imiking for this 
inijirovement were the Christian leaven working 
in European society ami the developing moral re¬ 
flexion of the civilized world, and those liajipily 
met in the jiersonality and equipment of Hugo 
Grotius, theologian, moralist, and lawyer, and 
became widely ojierative through the influence of 
tlie treatise de Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

After exjwunciing the general theory and practice of the 
conduct of war, he proposes in tlie name of humanity a list of 
amendments and mil igatiorm (nuaprrarnrufa) in regard to the 
treatnjent of the persons and the property of the enemy.* The 
general principle insisted on is that the right to slay, enslave, 
confiHcate, etc., is not absolute, but is limited by consideration 
of what is necessary to break an enemy’s resistance or to obtain 
reparation for injury inflicted. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries tliere wa.s 
a marked development of the cosiimpolitan and 
humanitarian spirit, accompanied by much ethical 
rellexion in the departments of International Law, 
Moral Pliilo.sonliy, and Christian Ethics. The 
common-sense nenevolence of the 18th cent., as 
voiced by Benjamin Eranklin, saw no reason why 
the law of nations, which had already discarded 
something of the old savagery, should not go on 
improving; and Eranklin proposed that, when 
nation.s were at war, immunity should be granted 
to cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants 
and traders in unjirmed ships, artists, and mechanics 
working in open towns, also that rajiine and 
privateering should be aholi.shed and that hospitals 
1 A. H. J. Oreenidge, A Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History, liOndon, 189ti, pp. 10-18. 

•3 Df Ojlic. i. 3 ii. 416;;, 416c. 

* Bk. iii. chs. xi.-xxiv. : ‘Circa juH interllciendi, vastationeni, 
res captas, captog,’ etc. 
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flhoiild be res])cete(l. In the treatises on Inter¬ 
national Law, whieh was H(‘(hil()iisly cultivated 
durin<^ the period, the humane trend was stronjjjly 
accentuated, and the doctrine was even ardently 
developed by some continental writers that war 
ought to remain a eonllict of states as such, in 
which the non-combatant citizens might rank as 
neutrals. While the Roman Catholic Church 
brought its canon law up to date, Protestant 
theology was prolilic in systems of (diristian Ethics, 
which at least made it clear that the spirit of 
Christian morality required radical reform of the 
usages of war. Delinite and valuable practical 
results were achieved by the Geneva (>ouvention 
of 1864 which dealt with the treatment of the 
wounded, the sick, and prisoners.* The Hague 
Tribunal covered practically tlie whole ground, 
exce|)t that it was only permitted to glance at the 
topics of arbitration and disarmament.'^ The chief 
uovisions illustrating the ethical progress were as 
ollowH. 

^A) Methods and weapons of war. —(a) In re-afflrniinp the 
pniKMple that the rijrtit to injure the enemy is not vinlimited, 
the Ilajrue tribunal prohiihited poisonin^f, treacherous vvound- 
ing and killin|f, declarations that no quarter will he ijiven, 
and the improper use of of truce. (6) It prohibited 

attacks on and bombardment of defenceless towns, and un- 
nec'essary destruction of edillces devoted to religion, art, science, 
and ebarit}, (c) It prohibited the sa(^k of ('.aptured cities, (d) It 

laid down that prisoners are entitled to he provided for and 
relieved. (<;) The treatment of the sick and wounded was put 
on a much better footinir. It was provider! that ambulancr's 
and military hospitals are to be respected ; that persons em¬ 
ployed in this work are to be protected and returned to their 
posts, that wounded and sick soldiers are to be cared for anr* 
treated, to whatever nation the,\ Ix-loni;. 

(li) Treatment of the eneyni/s country when ocenpied and 
of property therein. —The ri^dits of private property were 
asserted —both as af,^ain8t pillage by individuals and as aj^ainst 
confisc^ation by the enemy state. Wanton de.struction of 
property was forbidden. Requisitions in kind or in services 
were only to be dmuanded from communes or inhabitants for 
the necessities of tiie armies of occupation. The inhabitants 
could not be compelled to take part in military oirerations 
ajjfainst their own country. 

The two other main subjects dealt with are commerce with 
the enemy during hostilities, and the law of reprisals. 

During the recent war there were doubtless 
gri(‘,vous violations of these humane regulations— 
iiotaiily in the use of poisonous gases, the wanton 
destruction of ju'operty, and the occasional refusal 
of quarter- but that the modern world had reached 
a higli(*r level of morality than antiquity was still 
in evidence in tlie fact that, in tlie most gigantic 
and ilesjierate struggle in history, law and order 
were to a large e.xtent maintained in oc(*upi(Ml 
territories, prisoners were nut as of old callously 
hutcliered or reserved for the slave mart or the 
gladiatorial spectacle, and the sick and wounded 
found themselves under the shelter of the Cross and 
tended hy the ministrations of the Good Samaritan. 

VI II. The desirability of emjing war.— 
'riie general jiulgment of mankind ujxm war is 
that it is a sc*ourge of the mition.s wiiicli, along 
with famine and pestilence, makes u]) the dread 
trinity of human woes. Tliis estimate rests on 
consiaerations which have certainly not lost in 
force in modern times. 

(1) w ar is organized destruction of the harvest 
of civilization and of those who pnxbice it. It 
inqtoverislies a country in two ways—by diverting 
labour from productive to unproductive ta.sks, and 
by anniliilating wealth which had previously been 
aecumulateil by peaceful industry. It also sets at 
naught tlie civilized doctrine oi' the sanctity of 
human life, and replaces the beneticent ellbrts ol 
science to save and linsbarid life by measures vvbicl 
directly or indirectly sweep away whole ma.sses o 
population. The ever-increasing etlicieiiey of tin 
instruments and nuThods of destruction has stil 

I Text in L. Oppenheirn, International Law, LfOndon, 1906, ii. 

Ungne Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, 
Carnegie Endowment. 1018. 


more decidedly given to modern warfare an aspect 
f folly and clothed it with a suicidal character, 
'he conquerors, hardly less than the varKpiished, 
lave emerged from tlie World War bleeding, 
lazed, exhausted, and doomed to shouhhn almost 
ntoleraljle burdens. 

(2) The tragi'dy of the waste of life is aggravate<l 
•y the circumstance tliat the vi(‘tims are the 

the nations. War, as rKscliylus says, is a gold- 
iierchant, with whom liis customers do most un- 
•rolitable business. 

' From each home once there went 
A man forth ; him it Hcnt, 

Each knowH ; but what are tbene return? 

A little dust, an urn.’ > 

A Gieek epitaph laits the point pithily : "Ap-gs ovk 
dyadutv (pelderai dXXd xaxujv.^ While the macliinery 
of nature works for the survival of the littest, the 
winnowing of war results iu the eliminatitjn of the 
littest, and the more so in latter-day warfure, which 
gives little advantage to the strong, the skilful, and 
the wise, in the carnage of the frontal attack and 
of the lirc-swept zone.^ 

(3) In ligliting man r<*V(uts to the suh-huraan 
plane. The badge of huinanity is the possession 
of reason, which at least suggests that man ought 
to try to settle his dispiit(\s Ijy rational methods.* 

(4) War makes an appalling addition to the 
miseries of the liuiuau lot. A whole world of 
cruel Hullering is coinjeessed by Sallust into his 
list of the horrors of ancient war : 

‘ Rapi virginoa, jmeros; divclli liberos a pareiitum oomplfxu ; 
malrcH familiarum f)ati quae vicLuribus collibuisyent, fana 
atque domoa exapoliari; caedem, inceridia tlcri, postremo arinia, 
cadaveribus, cruore, at(jue luctu omnia coiiqiU ri.’® 

W’^ith more detail and colour but hardly mor(‘ 
impressiveness, agri.‘at preacher dejiict s tlie liorror.- 
of the battle-held, the agonies of the occupied 
country, the ravages of want and sickness, the 
desolated lives, and the broken hearts.® It is a 
service remlered by realistic liction that it has 
shown how dearly purchased even hy the lighting 
man is ‘tlie one crowdeil hour of glorious life’ 
Giich itself under modern conditions may be like 
iiolliing so much as the death of a poisoned rat in 
a hole.’ 

(5) War, wlum looked at as a whole, i.s a gigantic 
moral evil. The aggre.ssion which sets in motion 
and sustains the strife has its dynamic in lusts 
and passions that defy and reverse the reciignized 
maxims of morality. Even a just war sets the 
heart of a nation allame with hatred, malic.e, and 
revenge. W'ar turns the moral world ujiHide down 
and sanctions a temporary suspension of respeiT 
for life and pronerty and truth. It is therefore 
probably inevitanle that it should he waged with 
some grim aceompaniment of unlicensed outrage 
and of unchained vice. Experience also shows 
that the moral chaos of war makes its intluenee 
felt later on in a cin lain hardening of a })Cople’s 
heart, and a perversion of their moral sentiments, 
and also in a ground-swell of unrest, licentiousness, 
and crime which continues to surge after the actual 
tem[)est has subsided. 

To this indictment there has beiui o])pose<l a 
eulogy of war, wliic.li has some basis in facts, hut 
fails to establish that the ble.ssings traced to 
the experiences could not otherwi.se he obtained, 
much le.ss tliat it is desirable to perpetuate war 

1 Agam. 441 f., tr. W. Ilc'adlam, Cambridge, 1910. 

- J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
London, 1891. 

< l>. Starr Jordan, The Human Harvest, London, 1907. 

Cicero, de Oific. ; cf. Ennius, ‘ l^ellitur e medio sapientla, vi 
geritur res, Spernitnr orator bonus, horridus miles auiatur’ 
(Carininum Relinniw, ed. L. Mueller, Petropolis, 1884). 

De Catilinre Conjuratinne, § 51. 

Robert Hall, Miscellaneous Works, London, 1839, ' Reflec¬ 
tions on War.’ 

7 Tolstoi, War and Peace', E. Zola, La D^bdcle, Paris, 1892' 
' R. Suttner, Die Wa,fen Nieder /, 2 vols., Dresden, 1891 ; Bairns- 
father’s cartoons. 
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as tlie condition of like ])enelils jiccruint; in the 
future. 

(1) The propress of himmn civilization, it is said, has been 
duo to nations «a.ich can.e to tl.c front in war, were orpaimed 
and steeled bv war, and won Lliroupli war their power and title 
to guide or serve the world. ‘If progress stops «•’ ««« 
side, it makes it on another, and war is its instrument Few 
indeed would so far venture to critimze the course of hi8tor> 
as to deplore that, r.r/., itome made 

world or that the Aiij^lo Saxons compiercd and settled i^ntam, 
and that their de.scendants took forcible possession of the 
L^reater part of North America, as well as of Anstraha and New 
Zealand Suc)i events have a certain ethical Just ilicaf ion, since 
self-realization is a ri^dit if not a duly of nations, while under 
former conditions a people was practically thrown back on w' 
as the one form of enterprise by whii'h to supply its vital wan 
and in wiiich to find scope for great native powers. At ' 
same lime it mav not he forgotten that the after-world o' 
the most valnalile elements in its spiritual heritaLte to th 
(Oilture of the (Jreeks and the religion of the Jews, hotli 
uJiich peoples went down in the military struggle, and it is t 
iinreasoiiahh' to expeid- that in the future great races will fin 
it possilile to conic to their own in the leadi-rship and ser-— ^ 
!he world without the necessity of jiroving ttieir .superiority an 
claiming- tlicir opportnnifies by the exercise of brute force. 

(2) ^V’ar IS neoessari, it is said, to preserve the vitality of 
state and avert degenerac3'. ‘No Hodv can be healthfiill,’ sav 
liaecvn, ' without tV^rrisc, neither Natural Jtody, nor l*oliti(p 
.•\nd cert^iiinly, to a Kin-gdonie or Kst.ate, a Just and Jfonourahh 
Warre is the true /'Arc/ eiAe. ’ - One might reply that it get- 
Hiitticient exercise, if it has a mind to work, in subduing th 
I'arth and developing industry and commerce, and that in an; 
case there are more healthfui forin.s of exercise than gashing 
the body and spilling its life-blood. Probably what Paooii 
meant was to give disc'rcet utterance to the maxim of statecraft 
that a foreign war is the be.st recipe for grave domestic dis- 
soMsions, lull to this assertion the reply is that sedition is more 
HaiK'ly and humanely treated by nieasiircsof polilieal and soeiai 
reform. That nations become eircininate and degenerate in i 
j>i-;ice, and becau.se of peace, has been often a.^serted, and no 
doubt it has sometimes happened th.at a nation, o/i being 
guaranteed peaceful securit.i, has become idle and vicious. ] 
Put tlie charge often amounts to no more than that a peopt j 
os the result of a long period of peace, has become unskilled in i 
(he use of the soldier’s tools, and the experience ©f the recent 
war showed ( hat peoples which according to theory ahouM have ^ 
hc'ome weak and spiritless had preserved iinimj>aired through- f 
out a commercial era the strongest ancestral (pialities of their 
stock. 

CO War, it is said, has not its evpial as a school of the virtues. 

The modern militarists are able to collect opinimis in support T 
of thi.s tenet from eminent mor.nJi.sts of all ages. And im- 
flouhtedl.v tlierc are qualities, distinctive of the soldier as sncli, 
wliich contrast impressively with the unbridled <>gotisfn that 
runs rampant in times of peace and pros|>erity-as courage, O 
obedience, self-rliscipline, endurance, comr.ade.ship, self-sacritice. t 
It is, however, incrmlihle from the point of view of the moral 
order that the ntdy way in which individuals can he given the 
oi)i)orturiity to reach the heights of virtue is that nations should 
continue to jvlan arnl perpetrate crimes against one another. 
Fortunately the facts do not warrant t he iriferen('e of the moral 
indispensalih-nes.s of war. For one thing the virtues in ipiestion 1 
to a great extent are merely brought to light, not engendered, 
h\ tfie experience.s of war. In so far as tlicv are created ami 
developed by war, tlie same end could he achieved hy other 
means, since tlie world contains enough of p<TiI, a<lventure, tl 
and opportunities of sacrifice to provide material for a training (^| 
of youtli that would yield similar ethical results, while it might 
guard more efYectively against such conces.sions as are made in ** 
the school of warfare to tlu; evil forces which are summarily tl 
<-oin})rehcnded under the names of the Devil and the flesh.3 si 
('.ermari Social Democracy has undertaken to provide a dis¬ 
ciplinary eipiivah nt in the economic field for the advantages of 
military training. tl 

(1) VVar, it is said, ha.s supplied much of the insfiiration and Tl 
inifietus u Inch hav e jiromoted the higher developments of the 
life of the race. The great achiev ements of the nations in war 
have usuallv hem followed liy a golden age of .spiritual achieve- 
ment—in lit.erature, in philosophic thought, and in art.-* Kv (ui v: 
i;reat religions in t heir origins, and subsequent religious revivals, a: 
have been closely connected v\’ith the throes of the nations 
incident to the deadly struggles of war. It appears that the 
tension and excitement of war stimulate the human spirit to 1’' 
pul forth its utino.st powers, quicken its interest in the capital o: 
prolilems of existence, and also deepen its insight and increase 
its recepliveness. Hut it is also a tenable view that the spiritual 
achievements of (he race would have been greater, not less, 
bad not war made its appalling drafts from generation to 
generation on the best energies and material of the race, and v 
that the gains credited to war are really due to the alchemy of 
the over-ruling Providence w'hich is able to do something to 
Lurii a curhe into a blessing. That religion on the whole has ^ 

> J. R. Mozley, Sennom, Oxford and Cambridge, 1876, ^ 

)>. 125 f. ^ 

‘Of the true Greatnesse of Kingdomes and Estates' {Esmya^ 
ed. W. A, Wright, l.ondon, lHf’5, |>. 127). 

3 Cf. William James, Mfiinon'es and Siudiei, London, 1911, 
ch. xi, ‘The Moral Equivalent (jf War.' 

^ Ruskiri, Croieii of ll’ilfl Olinr. H 


nrolite<l by war is iiiore Mum doubtful: the religious revival ii 
a lesser fa< t m the midst of most wars than Mie bewilderment 
or eclipse of faith, the unsettlement of moral niaxiins, and the 
diffusion of a ]>essiniistic philosophy. 

IX The possibility of the cessation of 
Je I'oliof that wfiT will eventually cea.se 

w has been cntcrDiined on various j^Tounds. 

(a) It is held tlnit God’s imii>ose with the world 
is to estahlisli in it a Kin^^doni which will be a 
'e re.alni of peace, as well as of righteousness and 
love and that the omnipotent and all-wise (iod 
mav he depended on to carry Ilis purpose into 
execution, 'rhis conhdence whs the ground of the 
or prediction that in the Messianic age 'they 
shall heat their swords into plowshares, and tlieir 
spear.sinto prnninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the .sword Hgtiinst nation, neither sliall thi‘y learn 
war any more ’ (Is ‘2’*). The prediction has naturally 
heen accepted by the Church as a promise of God 
vouched for hy inspired [irophets, hut apart fioni 
(he authority of the prophets it is inevitahlo that 
(ho.^e who .share tlieir faith in the divine govern¬ 
ment of the world .should share their conviction 
(hat universHl peace is an t'ud worthy of God 
which lie will evcntn.illy attain in .spite of human 
perversity and opposil,iun. 

{!>) d’lu! ho[»e of permanent peace h;is been based 
on a belief in tlie essential goodness of human 
nature, M'hieh it is supposi.'il ha.s suHieient ide.alisin 
to respoml in the long run to the imsssage of 
justice and the appeal of brotherhood, ishort 
of this it is held tlnit as the hnnn'in race grow.s 
lore huinatie and relined, it will turn in di.sgnst 
from the wild and brutal woi k of M’ar. d'he hope 
is based on thus much of ftict, tlnit human nature 
has deep unrecognized and unrealized possibilitie.'- 
of an ethical kind, but the optiniism resting on 
Ibis foundation i.s happily reinforced by other con- 
iderations. 

(e) 'Pile self-interpst of tiie nations as a whole 
nsjuires them to take mea,'U]'es for the abolition 
war. 'Idle great dilliculty, says Itousseau, is 
not even so inneh tlie wickedness as the stujiidity 
of the rulei'.s of states, who would Ixj paeihst.s if 
they understood their own interests. 

‘They do not need to he good, generous, disinterested, 
ihlic-spiriti'd, humane. They imiy be unjust, greedy, pull ing 
leir own interest above everything else; we. only ask that 
,ey shall not he tools, and to Ibis they will come.’* 

riie .same view is takon hy Kant, who says that 
even a race of devils, provided only they were 
intelligent, would lie forced to lind a solution otlnu’ 
tlnui war for their disputes. ‘ Nature guarantees 
the final estalilishiuent of peace through the 
mechanism of human iiieliinit ions. ’'I'lie view 
th;it the nations will evenlintlly ho driven by con- 
sidt*rations of interest to protect tbemselves against 
war has been urgetl witfi renewed force in recent 
times on the ground that the civilized nations are 
now so intimately interdependent through trade 
and finanee that in fighting one anotlier they 
infallibly injure themselves, that as a fact the 
victors siifl'er hardly less than the vantniished,^ 
and that the de.structiveness, not to sjieaK of the 
cost, of modern armaments is so terrible that 
jiersistcnce in w'ar will imperil the very existence 
of <‘ivili/.ation.* riiese arguments have Ixteri power¬ 
fully reinforced by the latest chapter of history. 

{a) 'The eventual cessation of war, further, has 
been expected jls the culmination of the process 
wliich bas already annulled the right of the 
individual bo take into his own hands the redress 
of bis ])rivate wrongs. The civilized states have 
all succeeded in instituting machinery wliich 
checks and punishes individual wrong doers who 

1 (Kuvres, Paris, IS.'IO, iv. 280. 

2 Werke, ‘ Zum ewigen Frieden,’ viii, 306, 

3 Norman Angoll, The (ireat lliusum, London, 1910. 

‘*1. S. Bloch, Is li ar now linpo.ssibLc f, Eng. Ir., I,ondon. 
1899. 
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may be minded to rob or murder, and it seems to 
be essentially the same problem with which the 
race has to deal in repressing crimes attempted 
by particular nations against other members of 
the human family. The same necessity, as Kant 
points out, ‘which hjrced men to take steps to 
insure the security of individuals within tiie 
particular state will compel the nations to take 
similar measures for their protection against 
violence and robbery.’^ In opjiosition to this view 
it has been maintained I hat the nations have not 
the same reasons for instituting a system for the 
maintenance of international law and order that 
a nation has for re[)ressing crime within its own 
borders. It is not so necessary, it is sjiid, to 
regulate the reciproc.al relations of states as the 
reci])r(a‘al rcdalions of fcllowa-itizens, since the 
former are not so inextricably bound up together 
as the latter, and, further, a state has no right to 
limit its ind(!})en(h‘nce to the same extent to which 
the individual consimts when he submits to the 
laws of his country.^ lint those objections have 
been weakened since the ISth cent.—the tlrst by 
the ever-iiuaejising economic solidarity of the 
nations, the second liy the (hunonstration allbrded 
by the Hritish Kanpiie and the rnited States of 
the possilulity of reconciling the rights of a central 
authority with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
regional autonomy. 

{e) An opt imistic attitude is justilied in view of 
the ])rogress that has Ixam made towards iho 
pacilic organization of areas and po))ulations with 
in which war formerly raged as part of the order 
of things. 'There has beeai a steady expansion of 
the areas within whicdi war is la^garded as illicit 
and ev(m impossibh.*. 'The hist(»ry of Britain 
illustratt's the evolutionary process. Time was 
when tlieie ^vore seven kingdoms in T’mgland, and 
at lea^t three in Scotland, which were (dironically 
at war among themselves ; later, war between 
England /ind Scotland had the aspect of a natural 
necessity, while the situation w.as fufther coni- 
)licated by a clironic feud between Scottish lligh- 
aiids anti l.owlands, and by .struggles between 
king and barons. But the stage was eventually 
reached at which the inter(;sts of each part of the 
country and all sections of the population were 
entrust(‘d to the wisdom and equit}*^ of the re¬ 
presentatives of the whole body, and the notion of 
a war between north and soutli, or other sections 
of the population, would be scoate<i as insane and 
unthinkable. Similarly the territorial conflicts of 
former days are no longer possible bctwi'cn the 
r)e[»artmen(s of modern T’rance or the provinces 
of unified Italy. It is reasonable to believe that 
at no distant date the nrobleiu which was solved 
by particular nations will be solved by Ikirope as 
a wliole, and that to future generations EurojxNan 
war, if not impossible, will be stamped witli the 
criminal character of civil or fratricidal war. 

Some of the counter-arguments are weighty, but 
not unanswmable. 

(1) Itisaaifl that, os war tiaa prevailed from the beginning, 
so it will prevail to the end. But it has boen the ilostiny of 
man to gra]iple .vith tlx; most dire and fonni(t;d)Ie evils, and 
the niarvellons progress he h.as made in knowledge, power, and 
skill seems to presage that he will master all ills in his domain 
save the menace of deatli. 

‘ Alons rolled behind him with thunder of far retreat, 

And still as he went he comjaered and laid his foes at his 

feet.’3 

(2) The law of the world, we are reminded, h.as been progress 

through struggle, and the nations may not expect to escape 
from it. Hut it is not necessary that the slniggle should con¬ 
tinue to he carried on by the method of viol(n)co, and it is 
quite coTK'eivahle—and indeed in accordance with analogies 
that it should come to be confined to rational forms of emula¬ 
tion and competition. , . . • 

(3) Human nature, it is also said, contaun! within itself 

* 0/>. cit. 2 de Valt<‘l, Le Droit dm (jms, preface. 

3 William Watson, ‘Tin- Dream of Man.’ Do.ons, London, 1905. 


the permanent possibility, nay, the guarantee of war—in 
its ingrained seltishness, its cupidity, its ambition, and it'^ 
passions of hatred and revenge. Hut, even if we grant a roiu 
of wickedness in human nature, it is also true that it contains 
traits of divine nobility, vviiich inigiit he mohili/.ed with smccss 
in snitport of altruisi.ic and chivalrous ideals. .Moreover, as 
already pointed out, n.ations may he expected to tind out, as 
individuals iiave done, that flghting is at least ha<l and ma\ 
even Ije riiinous policy. 

(4) lleligion has t;ontributed the arguincnts that the per 
einetie'- war may be exjK-ct.ed from the juhtic<“, and even 
from the goodtiess, of Hod. The argumeijt from the divim- 
justice is timt (lod has over ])unished guilty nations, and tiiat, 
r.icial sin Iveing inveterate;. He will needs continue to empinv 
t lie scourge of war us i be ni'cessar^ and appropriate mettx) , of 
the expression of His holy wratli. It is true tliat national sms 
entail pnnisiuneiit, atul that wars have often been used as It c 
means of cha.stisement, Init Hod has aiiiph; resour<-(*H of oite 
kinds in the jirovideni iai order by which to reveal His anger 
against nation.al corrn|>t ions. It has also been argmsl that 
(Jod’s gofidtiesH moves Him to send wars upon the earth to 
prevent mankind from lixing thiur atren{i(jiib on (‘arthly tliiutgs 
‘ There is hardly to lie found a ehild of fortime,’sa.\ s ramj aii- 
ella, ‘ who would desire to exchange his tene-^trial paradi-" for 
a celestial one ; and so (iod applies a salular\ reinedv Ijv send¬ 
ing upon us warsarid perseiMit.ioiis.’1 Similarly Hegel oi).serves 
that huss.ars and sabres (iiscf)urse mucli more impressivelv than 
preaeiiers on t,lie edifying text of the insfabilitv and vanitvof 
eartlily things.'-! Hut surclv there is enough of irrcmc'diable 
misery in human life to undertake the work of weaning our 
alIe<-tions from this world. Anoiber branch of the religious 
argument founds on NT prpd ( t lons <;f the jversistence of wars 
atul rumours of wars. These, however, belong to the apocalvp- 
ti<!stialum, whii.'h is cotieemed vvjfh events expected at the end 
of the world, and have ii tlnng to tlo with the period during 
whii h the iimiian race .s a)v]i.unle(l to work out its destiny 
uieb-r tiie conditions of a natural dev elopment. 

Tho iiiiiiii'flKite outlook. — While there is reason 
to hope for the eventujil abolition of war, it is not 
to he forgotten that each successive generation is 
(iisooscnl to inilittiry adventure by its frttsli energiits 
an<l its youthful inexperience. Although no 
generation wtints two griuit wars, every geneitition 
seems pleased to have one. Moreover, our wot Id 
is full of tension which involve.s the fiossihility of 
rn.'inifold future coufliiTs. There are many anti¬ 
theses which, in aiidition to the h‘g:icies of hatred 
from the past, disturb the present and menace th(> 
future. The antitheses are {a) between the un¬ 
reconciled forces of autocracy and democracy, {!)) 
between nationalities and emiiires, (r) between 
nationality and nationality, [a] between parties 
representing individualistic and communistic 
theorie.s of .social organization, whihi in the 
distance there even loom possible conflicts (c) 
between contimmt and cuntinent and (/) between 
the dominant wliite race and the coloured races 
which it has taken under its tutelag<;. It was 
therefore vitally urgent that (he world should take 
advantage of the jire.sent revulsion of feeling to 
j>lace things on a hotter footing, and to secure that 
w.ar sliall be rendered, if not impossible, at least 
more ditlicult and odious, and more dangerous to 
those who play with the lire. 

X. Methods of securing perpetual 
PiiAICA’.—'Tlime are three ways in which war might 
cease; (1) tinme might be no more aggression; 
(2) there might be no more resistance; (d) there 
might be a jiolitical organization whose function 
was to preserve peace. 'I'he first and .second 
methods have been the dreams of prophets and 
idealists. 'The tliird has entered in (fill'crent ways 
into history and practical jxhitics. 

(1) Clearly tlmre would he no more war if all 
nations refraineil from nnything of the nature 
of aggression. 'This implies, however, a moral 
transformation of the race such jis may not be 
looked for in the jirescnt dispensation, and the 
hope of such radical conversion ha.s cldefly been 
cherished as a se<\nel to the Second Coming and a 
visible reign of Christ on eartli. 

(2) The end, also, wouhl obviously be attained 
if those whose interests were assailed consistently 
agreed to olTer no opposition, hut to .show forgive 

1 Z)v monarchia 11 iapanica, Ainstvrdain, 1640, ]>. 349. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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and j^oodwill. It is possible tliat, if tliis 


could be tried, it would have ihe ellcct of sliaming j ioi ,lcsi'>iis. 

hnt.red and aeert^ssioii out of the uoihl. But it [ 7 ..a 


iiatred and ao^ressiou out . 

seems even more probable that, if a nation could 
confidently depend on immunit}'^ in wron^j^doin^S 
this wouid give a fresh impetus to criminal 
impulses. In any case the method is not practic 
able as there is nothing aiamt which human 
nature feels more strongly than injustice, an 
nothing in which men in the mass are less disjio.sed 

tamely to ac(]ui('sce. • .t j 

(.S) l\)litical organization might attain tho^end 


n.ml Ktrcngth wliicli made it liazapous to itself 
sinhe state, however powerful, U) develop 


hy one nation conquering 


the rest and compelling 


tiieurto keep the peace,'hy nations forming them¬ 
selves into two or more groups to hold one another 
ill check, or hy all the natioms, or tlie great major¬ 
ity, forming a society of nations for the mainten- 
am’e of peace on the basis of a recognized code of 
law. Tlie last arrangement, finally, might develop 
into a world republic with particular countries as 
its provinces. 

(t/) The. i?/ipcrialistir lyiethoc /.—While tlie empires 
in one point of vic‘w have lieen centres of aggres¬ 
sive warfare, in another point of view they liave 
m.Mde for pence wilhin the area emhrace<l in their 
dominion, and have compensated for loss of lilierly 
hy according protection ami ensuring trarn^uillity. 
Tlie great coiujiierors have usually (iui(g(.‘<] any 
compunctions of conscience hy the reflexion that 
the end <»f their figliting uoiihl he peiu c, and that 
peace would he the more widely extended ami the 
better assured tlie greater and more thorough 
their conquests. Rome gave a piactical demonstra¬ 
tion that tlie power strong enough to master tlie 
nafions of the civilized world was able to solvi 
the problem of preserving a general jieace. 'I’lie 
Middle Ages inherited the Roman tradition, and 
inclined to helii've that the ideal was the unifica¬ 
tion of the woild under empeior and pope as repre- 
sentative.s of the divine sovereignty. 

‘Dante iinaj.^iried a sing-Ie auttiority, unsfdfi.sh, inflexible, 
irresisLible, whicli could make all tmmller h rannieg to cease, 
and enable every man to Jive in peace and liberly, so that be 
lived in ju.stif^e. He could conceive of its av'cimipli.siinient onh 
in one form, as grand as it was impossible- a universal 

monarcliy,’ 2 

'I'lie Holy Itoman Kmpire was seldom, if ever, 
tin? effective master of Eurojie; during modern 
times there has been no acknowledged master ; 
and the struggle for the hegemony among the 
Kiiiropean nations which has formed so large a jiart 
of modern hist<;ry wa.s doubtless [uompted, not 
only by ambit ion and cupidity, but by the (h'sire 
to give to Euroi)e the ruler that it needed to 
bring its miseries, including the hloodslied, to an 
end. Napoleon h;»s left it on reconl that he 
sought to conquer Europe, not only for glory, hut 
to bless it witli lasting peace. 'I'bc Holy Alliance, 
formed after 181"), undertook to keep tlie peace, 
but unfort unalcly attaclied even more importance 
to its futile policy of stemming the rising tide of 
democracy. It was at huist a tenai)le theory, 
favoured by .some (lerrnan historians, tliat, if 
Germany made itself master of i'lurope by tlie 
might or its sword, it would serve itself lieir to the 
tiaeific mission of Rome. But tiiis programme 
came into collision with deep-seated iirepos.scssions 
— the pre<iiction of Rousseau was twice fulfil led 
that no nation is strong enough to contend with 
tlie rest of Euro[je, and the course of events has 
hapjiily shut up the world to attemjiting a co¬ 
operative solution. 

^ (/y) Defensive (ilUances. —For the last 400 years 
hvurope lias witnessed combinations of nearly 
^ ‘Hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love, this Is at) old T\i\e' {Dhainrtiapada, SHE 
‘Odium reeiproe.o i dio augetur el amore contra deleri potest’ 
(Spinoza, Kthica, iii. 43). 

^ 11. W. Church, Dante, an Essay, and tr. of De Memarchia 
by F. J. Church, txindon, 1878, p. 90, 


Tlie system of the balance of 
;;fm 7 r' w,is m. <'lonb) better than none in a worlt' 
that wa.s nneeaMn^rly tbrealene, by .iieann, ol 
fl.nbbion an.l en,nclity. but . Inui too I. le of an 
etbieal basis-naked interest beiiifr |ialjiub y (lonii- 
riant on both sides- and as it wins deenied proi.ei 
to onard aftainst tlie (trowii.e streiiKtli ol a po.s.sible 
enemy as well a.s to repel aetiial injury, the 
ireiieral result wa.s, not to avert war, hut to make 
war almost the eliroiiic experieiiee of I'.iirope, and, 
when it oceiirred, to e.vtend tlie area of the con- 
nl.sion and to iiierease the horrors of the struggle. 
(r) The League of S(ttions.~\'\\e thiril metliod is 
tliat the nations, and at least as a beginning the 
civilized nations, should form themselves into a eon- 
fe<leration fur maintaining j»eaee on the basis of 
an accepted code of riglits and obligations. Such 
an organization was adumbrated in ilreek and 
v^Jermanic confederations, but the idea is modern 
of working out a sclieme to embrace tlie whole of 
Europe and the rest of the civilized world, accom¬ 
panied hy a recognition of moral relations with 
tlie other tlivisioiis ot mankind. 

The idea of a Enrojieaii l.eague of Nations was 
conceived by Henri iv. of Eranee, who imagined 
that the great powers might be persuaded by tlie 
oiler of certain adjustments and eonifiensations to 
renounce tbeir special asjiirations, and to bind 
themselves to resist any attempts to disturb the 
agreed settlement.‘ d’o tlie Abbe of St. Pierre 
belongs the honour of having opened the modern 
discussion in his Projet de la jxux iiniverseAlc. A> 
fundamenlal articles of the J^eague he ])ropoHt!il 
tlie follow ing : 

(])‘There sluill exist ))cnce/orth between the European 
sovereigns .signing th(> live urlicles a perpetual alliar’ce.’ 

(1!) ‘ Farb of the Allies sli.ill contribute, in proportion to his 
actual revenues, and (he cliuiges of bis state, to the expenses 
of (he (Irand Alliance.' 

(.3) ‘ The (Hand Allies, for the termination of their present 
and future diflereiici'H, have renouueed and renounce forever, 
for ttieinselves and their 8Ucce.s.sors, the lue'Jiod of arms and 
are agreed always to adojit heneidorth the nielhod of concilia¬ 
tion, through the njediation of the rest of Ifie Allicjs at the 
meeting-place of the Ueneral Assembly, and in case of media¬ 
tion being unsuvx'essfiil they agree to suluuit to tiie judgiiKuit 
of the I'lenipoLontiaries of the other Allies, a majority of votes 
to determine the matter provisionally, Lliree-fourliis lliiully 
after tfie lapse of five years.’ 

(4j ‘ If any one of the t.lrand Allies refuse to execute the 
indmgs and the regulations of the Grand Alliance, negotiate 
contrary treaties, or make warlike j)re[)urations, the Grand 
Alliance shall arm, and take offensive action agam.st the power 
n question, until it shall have coniplied witii the said find 
rigs and regulations, or given security for the reparation of 
the injuries <;au.sed by iuj lio.stile measvires, and made good 
the militarv expenses as estimated by CommisHioners of the 
Gratid Alliance.’ 

(f)) ‘The Allies agree that the I’lenipotentiaries, by a majority 
of votes, shall definitely regulate in tbeir permanent A.ssemlily 
all the articles wljjch shall be judged nece.Hsary and important, 
in order to proeore for the Grand Alliance more stability, 
security and other arivanUigcH, but the fundamental articles 
shall be unalteraide save hy unanimous corisenl of the Allies.’2 
A.s reganls the Imsiw of tlie Gorieordat, it wti.s 
pnqiosed that tlie status quo sliouid be accepted 
and maintained. 

‘To facilitate the formation of this Alliance, it is agreed to 
adopt as fumlainenLal aidual possession ami the execution of 
the latest treaties, and to guarantee La) eai'h .Sovereign Jointly, 
and to his hou.se, all the territory and the rights which he 
actuall}’ possesses.’3 

Tlie imiin featuren of the jvrojeet were repro- 
dneed in an inllueritial essay hy Rousseau, wdio 
laid stre.s.s on tiie following noints as essential— 
that .sucli a League must include all considerable 
states, tliat it must have a judicial tribunal and 
an executive, and that it mu.st liave at its dispo.sal 
suflicieiit force to prevent secession. In his final 

1 M. de B. Sully, Memoires, 10 vols., Li<ige, 1788, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1805, iv 400(7. 

2 (Euvres de politupie et de morale, 15 vole., Rotterdam, 1738, 
i. 21 31 (Eng. tr., London, 1814). 

8 P. ‘23. 
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judgment on tlie scheme Kousseau declared it 
to be hopeless to expect to convince autocratic 
sovereigns and self-seeking ministers that they 
would find it to their interests to fall in with the 
project. The presupposition of its success was to 
get rid of autocracy, and this operation might 
prove too painful and costly. 

‘ A Federative Loaj^ue,’ he concludes, ‘ can only be estab¬ 
lished by revolution, and who then would venture to say that 
its comin^f is more to be desired or feared? 

The subject was advanced by Kant, who, while 
owing much to St. Pierre and Kousseau, went 
somewhat deeper into the conditions of lasting 
peace. 

‘The jfreatest problem set to the human race,'he says, ‘is 
the formation of a iiolitioal orj^anisation under whieii justice 
will be dispensed to all, and a bran(;h of this is the subordina¬ 
tion to law of the external relations of the particular states."^ 
The goal of the develo})inent on tlie international 
side is a Vblkcrhund^ in which every state, even 
the smallest, may expect the maintenance of its 
security and its riglits, not from tlm exercise of its 
own power or from its own decisions, but from tlie 
collective power of tlie League, and from judicial 
decisions of its collective will.^ He lays tlown the 
following among other conditions of enduring 
jieace ; 

(1) A treaty of peace should not contain matter provocative 
of future wars. (2) No existinj; state should be annexc<l by 
another throu^^h inheritance, barter, sale, or j,;ift. (3) Staudin;^ 
armies should l)e aliolished. (4) National debt should not be 
accumulate*! in support of foreif^n policy. (5) No state should 
interfere in another's domestic; concerns. 

Kant also expresses the opinion that periietual 
peace' has the best cliance of being achieved under 
republican institutions, although he is careful to 
point out that a republic may exist in .substance 
witliout democratic forms.* 

No recent writer has done so much to commend 
tlie scheme as L6on Bourgeois, who played a lead¬ 
ing part in tlie judicial di.scussions of the Hague 
(’onfercnces.® His detinition of the e.s.sence of the 
scheme is that tlie nations .should agree upon a 
code of national rights and bind tlieniselvc^s as a 
whole to enforce it. This would correspond to the 
conditions under which internal order is maintained 
by civilized states. The other presujiposition of 
the preservation of peace is effective machinery 
for cnforcdiig decisions. 

(1) ‘There can be no veritable peace save under the reign of 
justice. To have material peace it is necessary to have first 
realised moral peace, and there can be no moral peace if ttie 
rights of any are felt to be, or really are menaced. Kiglits 
must be determined before they can he guaranteed.’ 

(2) ‘The organisation of a jurisdiction which guarantees these 
rights is the essential condition of the establishment and the 
maintenance of peace.’® 

The project was translated into a political in¬ 
stitution by the Treaty of Versailles, which, in¬ 
corporating the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
came into force on its ratification by Cerinany an<i 
Austria, and by three of the principal Allied and 
Associated Lowers.'^ 

General Scope. —(a) Promotion of international co¬ 

operation and achievement of international peace and security. 
(b) Meam. —Acceptance by conUa(;ting parties of obligations 
not to resort to war, prescription of open, just, and honourable 
relations between nations for the establishment of understand¬ 
ings of international law os nileo of conduct, maintenance of 
justice and respect for treaty obligations (Preface). 

A. Meniheniliip. —(1) Oriyinal inenxben —those named as 
signatories and those named who shall sign within two months. 
(2) Later adherents —any named self-governing state or colony 
on the strength of a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, and on 
acceptance of the obligations of the League and special regula¬ 
tions of the Assembly (art. i.). 

B. Organization. — Assembly and Council (art. ii.). 1. 

1 (Kuvres, ed. 1839, iv. 250-288 

2 Idee zu einer allgemtinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht (Gesammelte iSchrt/ten^ Berlin, 1902, viii. 24). 

3 Ztim ewigen Frieden, viii. 341 ; Eng. tr.. Perpetual Peace, 
London, 1903. 

® P, 349 a. 3 Pour la Soci^ttf des nations, Paris, 1910. 

• P. 10 (T. 

The Covenant of the League oj Nations with a Commentary 
thereon presented to Parliament, June 1919. 

VOL. XII. —44 


Assembly. — Membership — representatives of the luruubers of 
the League. 7'ri/i<? and place of meetings —stated aiui o(;ca- 
sional. Competent, business —any matter withiii its t-iiiere of 
action and alTecting the peace of the world. Voting strength— 
each member to have one vote, and not more than tliree repre¬ 
sentatives (art. iii.). 

2 . Council. — Membership — representatives of the principal 
allied and associated Powers, and of four other uicmhers to be 
selected by the Assembly—in the first instance Ikigium, Brazil, 
Lreece, and Spain. Representatives of tkher lueinbers may 
have a permanent seat, and selective represerit.aLiott may also 
be increased. Time and place of Tnecfi7i*7.s’—stated and occa¬ 
sional. Competent busmess, as before. Oc*;asional representa- 
tioj) of members of the League when their interests are 
aficaked. Voting power —one member one representative only 
and one vote (art. iv.). 

Decisions of Assembly and (younoil, unless otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, to be unanimous. First iiieeting to be sunmioned by 
President of the United States (art. v.). A pennaiierit Secre¬ 
tariat at the seat of the League. Kxjtcnses to he shared by the 
members and otficlals (art. vi.). Seat of the League —(leneva in 
the first instan<;e. No sex disquiihtication for ottices (art. vii.). 

C. ItfducHon of armaments. —Ueneral aim — redm.-tion of 
national armaments to the lo\v*-.st point consistent with national 
safety and the enforceimuit of ititernatimial obligations. Plans 
for rednetiofj to be submitted by the ('ouncil to the Powers, 
and adhered to after acceptaiu'e. Private manufacture of 
inuriitions to be discouraged and in any case reported on (art. 
viii.). 

O. Watt-’hing Commission ti report on diligence in the 
execution of provisions of artt. v vie (art. ix.). 

E. Basis of acN'mi. — (Juarautei of exi.st.ing rights against 
external force. ‘The McmbiTs of 'li.* League undertake to 
reHi»ectand preserv e against * \,(eriial aggression t he territorial 
ifU.cgrity and existing j)oli! ic.'u indnja'piimca! of all Membi^rs of 
the League ’ (art. x.).i The ^’ornitnl to advi.se upon tlie means 
of fulfilling this oldigation (art. xi.). 

F. Peaiofal setth-ment of di. pates. —Disjiute.s likely to load 
to a rupture to he submitted either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council (art. xii.). 

Arhitration. —(a) .Suitable matters—interjiretation of a 
treat}, alleged facts constituting breach of an international 
obligation, extent and nature of reuaration for injur}', (b) court 
to he 8i>eciatly agreed on, (c) undertaking to abide liy award, 
(d) Council to propose stejis for carr}ing out award (art. xiii.). 
C’ourt of International Justice a uermaneuit institution. Its 
fun'tioiiB—to arbitrate as requested, and to advise the Council 
(art. xiv.). 

(2) Inquiry. —(a) Failing agreement to arbitrate, members 
agree to submit dangerous disputes to the Council for investi¬ 
gation. {b) One party may effect the submission to the Council, 
(c) The Council will einleavour to efTet.;t a settlement, (d) If the 
Council does not BU(;ceed, it will publish a report of its findings 
(whether unanimous or by a majority); if the award is unani¬ 
mous, the members agree not to go to war with the power com- 
pl} ing with the rccommendatiotis ; if there is no unanimity, 
mendiers are free to take such action as they deem necessary to 
maintain right and justi(!e. No report shall be made on a 
matter which by international law falls witiun the domestic 
jurisdiction of a party (art. xv.). 

G. Sanctions. — Penalties for a resort to war in breach of artt. 
xii., xiil., XV. (a) Economic boycott, {b) Employment of 
armed force contributed by the governments on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Council, (c) Material support, financial, 
economic, and military, (d) Expulsion bv tiie covenant-keeping 
powers of a covenant-breaking member (art. xvi.). 

H. Disputes between 1‘owers outside the League. —Such 
Powers are invited to act as if subject to the obligations of 
members, and to be dealt with accordingly. If both parties 
refuse, the Council to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities (art. xvii.). 

I. Open diplomacy. —All future treaties and international 
agreements to be registered and published (art. xviii.). 

J. Adoisory and precautionary function of Council. —Advises 
members to reconsider inapi>licable treaties and to consider 
threatening international (jonditions (art. xix.). 

K. Inconsistent obligations and understandings. —Abrogation 
and release therefrom to be sought (art. xx.). 

Ij. Treaties of arbitration and regional understandings 
directed to peace unaffected — especially Monroe Doctrine 
^art. xxi.). 

M. The mandate. — (a) Application—to territories released by 
the war and to backward or immature races, {b) Mandatories 
—advanced nations who can best undertake the resj^onsibility, 
and are willing to accept it. (c) Types of inamlaLe—to give 
administrative Eulvice and assistaneo {e.g., to former portions 
of the Turkish empire); to administer territory, subject to 
, oiisideration for order and morals, and the grant to other 
nations of equal opportunities of trade and comtjierce (e./;., in 
S Africa), to administer territory as an integral portion of an 
cnqiire (8.W. Africa, tkieanlal. The mandatories to make an 
annual report to the Council (art. xxii.). 

N. Wider aims of the. League. —Improvement in the condi¬ 
tions of labour, just treatment of natives, control of slavery 
and the opium and liquor traffic, and of trade in arms, secure 
freedom of communication, the prevention and control of 
disease (art. xxiii.). 

International Bureau and matters of kindred concern to be 
placet! under the direction of the League (art. xxiv.). 

1 But cf. xi. and xix. on possible development. 
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Tlumnnitarian a.^nru's to be (tk (Mir i-e<l .kmI promoted 
(art. vxv.). , , , 

O. Ayneiniineiifs to tin’ Ci>r/’}ia}i(~ to take (‘(re('t when i lUilled, 
a member dissentin- liaun^^ liie remt'dy <>f wiLhdrawm^M'rom 

the League (art. XXV.). 

The Covenant of the Lea.icne of X.ations i.s 
founded on <i slvilfiil (annjiroinist' between thedio 
tates of etlii('o iH»litical I lieory and eonsideiationsof 
political (' \ ] KM 1 1 et i<.‘y. Cl th<' Lnno (dt'iin'nt.'^ of the 
eojnhination, the lower was necessary it it was to 
«‘otn<! into exi^'t(Mlce, and I In; dev<dopnient of tin* 
higher may sal el y he left to the luture ns its 
eiistodian and trustee, 

'I'lie (hoenant embodies provisions and rej^ula- 
tions whieh involve a notable advance^ in tlie 
inorali/ation of international relations. 'I'hat the 
leading,'' nations should form tliemsehes into a con 
federation whose object is the pia'smvatioii of the 
peace of the world on tlie liasisoi jnsticeand riiudit 
tliab they slionld })led;j;e themst'lves to refer their 
ditlereric(‘s to arliitration, or at least take atlvic( 
about them, and louiounce the n^sort to arms until 
tln‘ ri'sonrces of reason and com'iliat ion have been 
e.xhaustiMl ; that t)n;y should ayree in principle to 
(he limitation of their armaments, ami he willin 
to diseiiss with omi anotlier eonenTe {iroposals for 
a KMinetion ; that tlnyy should consent to keep one 
another infoiiiKMl as to treaties and military pre 
pai at ions ; and tinally that they should arnin;^'-e 
to call to account ami punish any disturber of tlie 
peace -these provisions mark an enormous im 
jnoviMuent upon the prineipdes of forei)^n policy 
wliieli hav(^ made and eoioureil tra,i;ie centuries of 
]'airo[iean liistoi y and wliicii issued in tlui entas- 
frophe of the ^Vo^]d War. (Jn the other liand, 
the (aivenant, reeo/^nizin^^ that a new system nm.st 
yoadnally evolve out of the pre-existent order, 
adajits itself as far as possible to tin* conditions of 
the world in the tirst (jnarter of the‘20(h eentury, 
'f’he stales retain iirnlialhinyred possession of their 
s(jvereiyn ri;j(hts. ft is not sui;;^«*.sted that (hey 
should resolve themsehes into tin; constituent 
pi ovinees of a world-rejmhlie,' Dehn eriee is sliown 
to the natural sensibilities of sovereign states l>y 
makinji the functions of Council and Assembly 
advisory, except in cases w liere (he action of a 
particular state involves a violation of the terms 
of tlie Le.a^uie, or involves a menace to the peace 
of the world. Ayeairi, it is arran^uid that the )^reat 
I^owu'rs .shall w idd authority and influence in the 
aflairs of the la'ayoie in a de^nee that reflects their 
economic and military strength, since the Council 
consists in the main of the representatives of a 
group of tirst-elass states, instead of being made 
to rest on the popular Assembly. The constitution 
in short is not ilemoeratic, hut aristocratic or oli- 
garehi(!al. Further, posse.ssion of territory and 
rights as from the date of the European settlement 
is recognized as constituting a foundation of right 
w'hieh is on the whole defensible from the point of 
view of justice a.s well as of national aspirations; 
and an undertaking is given that jiosses.sion will 
be defendeil by the League at least against the 
aggre.ssion of external )M)wers. This nnd»;rtaking 
is, how ever, qualified by the provision tliat develop¬ 
ments threatening the pence of the world—which 
might well arise from internal disorder, or the 
uprising of a subject pojiulafion against an 
existing fabric of empire—would he held to be a 
matter on which tlie League wmuld properly make 
more or less foreihle repre.sentations to the state 
immediately concerned. Finally, the foreign 
doininions emhiaced in empires are regarded as 
lawful po.ssessions, and the title is even strengthened 
on the etliical side by the doctrine of tlie mandate 
which exhiliits imperial rule under the ideal aspect 

^ On the difTerc'nt ideal of the Federal World State and 
reasotifi for thinking it Utopian see U. Oppenheiin, TUe League 
of Nations and its Probleyns, Uoridon, Inly, p. 18 f. 


of friendly protection, civilizing tutelage, and moral 
guardian.Mliip, 

'I'he ta-sks as.signed to the League of Natiims will 
he of no ordimiiy difliculUu It will have to play 
the part of an iinpartiai arbiter among the nations, 
and the representatives of the various powers in 
(kuiueil and Assimihly w'ill be prislisposed to work 
primarily for tlie interests of their respeidive 
countries. It w ill hav e to give decisions in aecord- 
anee with justice, and it is not easy to define 
justice, and to work out its implications in a world 
occufdcd by peoples wiiieli difier .so wddely, not 
niendy in nunihers and power, Imt in their capacu- 
fies, their deserts, and their ability to he of service 
to the rest of mankind. It w ill riMiuire sanctions 
-in the last re.sort it mii'^t. he able to compel 
respect for its authority and to eoerc'e eovenant- 
Ineakirig nations by force of arms, ami, w'liile 
n.itions will readily go to war in defence of 
patriotic interests, it will he less ea.sy to jiroenre 
popular snp[)ort for mere police measuies wliieh 
are dictated by far seeing and disintere.^ted inter¬ 
national poli<-y. These difliculties, however, are 
nor altogether novel; they have already been 
cxperienctMl in otiier spheres of political action 
and development, and, as the League of Nations 
is an institution which the world reiinires, there 
i.s goo<l reason to lK)j)e that the intelligence, the 
j)uhlie sjiirit, and the resolution of mankind will 
prove able to cope with the e.ssential problems of 
the situation. 

d'lie Lengiie of Nations, founded to pioteiT the 
pi'ace of the world, will itself no doubt breed new' 
occasions of strife. It repri'sents the first .stage of 
a political development; and the analogous history 
of other form.s of political organization .sng^^ests 
the probability of manifold contliets on questions 
of it.s constitution and its powers. It starts, as 
has been oh.sorved, with the eom'ession of oli- 
archieal (>rivijeges to a minority, and the(;ommon- 
alty of the nations—now represimted, as it were, 
by an A.s.sernhly and tribunes—may be (expected to 
agitate for a more democratic constitution wliieh 
would give equal voting right.s to ea(di state, and 
arrange that the Council Hhould grow out of and 
le[iend upon tlie collective will of the whole body. 
The League, again, will naturally develop an in¬ 
creasing sense of its own importance, and will l>e 
ambitious to claim fur itself the larger jiowers 
which are felt to hetit a central authority, while 
the particular 8tate.s will be jealously on their 
guard against action which savours oi encroach¬ 
ment upon their independence and sovereignty. 

It may be added that the law which forms the 
basis of the judgments of the League will also 
aflbrd occa.sion for controversy, as the League starts 
with a somewhat meagre outfit of moral precepts 
in its (loctrines of non-aggre.ssion and seii-deter- 
mination, and it wdll be found necessary to do 
further thinking in regard to the chief good of t he 
human race and the equitable application of an 
accepted moral ideal to particular peoples and to 
concrete historical situation.s. But if experience 
leads us to anticipate such struggles, the analogies 
of political history, and not least of the history of 
Britain and of the United States, justify tlie hope 
that working solutions will be found which wdll be 
a practical .satisfaction of what is legitimate in the 
confUeting claims of the whole and the parts. It 
may somewhat confidently be predicted that the 
constitution will become increasingly democratic, 
and also tliat the League, while treating as sacred 
the dome.stic autonomy of the peoples, will acquire 
a steadily-extending authority and influence over 
the relations of particular states to one another 
and to the w'hole. 

Tlie endeavour to end war is only the negative 
side of the task of the League of Nations. The 
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positive side is to persuade the nations to do more 
to bear one another’s burdens, and to enrich one 
another’s lives by reciprocal service. 

‘ Of the constructive work we have an aupfury In the earnest 
thought wiiich lias already been given to the conditions of 
labour in the covouanting countries, and to the principles 
which have been laid down for the amelioration of the common 
lot. It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of the League to 
encourage, by every means in its power, the chief form, and 
one of the most beneficent forms of national co-operation, viz. 
the freest and fullest interchange in honest commerce of the 
products of the Helds and the workshops of every continent and 
clime. Imagination may even take a wider Higiit, and picture 
a time when nation will seek to serve nation by imparting what 
the other may lack out of the manifold riches of a Tiigher 
civilization.’ 1 

In its .M]>iritual aspect thi.s idea is not novel: it 
is an ancient posse.ssion of the Christian Church, 
iinderlyin^^ its enterprise of Foreign Mi.ssions, but 
little has been done to act on the idea in oth(‘r 
fields. There is room for philanthropic schemes 
through whi(-h each civilized peojde os such will 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro¬ 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modern medical skill, for the benelit 
of the savage and semi-civilized races of mankind. 
A great philanthropic ojijiortunity was lost in the 
two years following the war, when the peoples of 
Great Hritain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that tliey might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and some 
comforts for the starving populations of Kurope. 
The response to the call of the Kussian famim^ 
is, however, of good omen for the future. One 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate supply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
success of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activitie.s will be an important 
factor in determining the success of its ellorts to 
avert armed condicts. It is a law of human natiire 
that an evil bnbit is best overcome through the 
expulsive power of a new affection, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devour 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal oflices of service, they shouhl 
learn to think of one another with kin<ily and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow-workers in the common cause of humanity. 

Litkratcrk.—-1. Military history.—G. Maspero, The Daunt 
of Civilization*, Kng, tr., London, 1901, p. 30r)fT. (Kgyptian 
army), p. 722 ft. (Chald;faii arnij ) ; H. Delbriick, Gesrh. der 
Kriegsknnst iin Halt men der politischen Geschiehte, Berlin, 
1900 02; C. W. C. Oman, A Hist, of the Art of War; the 
Middle Ages from the 4f/i to the lUh Century, London, 1898; 
J. W, Forte.scne, Military Uistary, do. 1914 ; C. von Clause- 
witz, Uinterlassene Werke xiber Krieg urxii Kricgjuhrung, 10 


vols., Berlin, 1857-63, containing ‘ V^oni Kriege,’ Eng. tr., On 
War, London, 1873; F. von Bernhardi, i)n War oj 'J'o-day, 
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ii. Christianity and war. — R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 
ffe.hrew, Jcurinh, and Christian, London, 191.1; A. Harnack, 
Militia Chrisli: die christliche Religion nnd der Soldatenstand 
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‘Religion and War in the (Jr:eco-Roman World,’ AJTh xix. 
[lOloj 179; C. J. Cadoux, 'I'he Early Christian Atfitwie to 
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The Christian Ethic of H'ar, do. 1916; F. Laurent, Etudes 
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H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morals, 2 vols., London, 1888; 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Injluence of Christianity on If'ar, do. 
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lii. International lair. — H. Wheaton, Hist, of the Law of 
Hat ions in Europe and America, New Y(jrk, L4.“), Elements of 
/ntemational Law, ed. J. B. At!;i\, Londrni, 1004, pt. iv. 

‘ InU-niational Rights of States n tlieir llo-tile UelaLions’; 
T. Twiss, The Law of Nations, do. 1861 6;i; W. E. Hall, A 
Treatise on I nternntional Lnu’t, ed. A. P. Higgins, Oxford, 
1017; T. E. Holland, The Elrments of J u rif^pnnienre'^'Z, do. 
1916, The Lairs <f War on Land, Jo. 1008 ; Frederick Pollock, 
‘The .Modern Law of Nations ar 1 the EreM-nLion of War,’in 
Cambridge Modem History, \n , Carnbrifige, 1910, p. 703; 
H. Bonhls, Manuel de droit ihUrnat. jmb/ici, Paris, 1914; 
G. HefFter, Euro/xiisrhes \'olke/ rrchtti, Berlin, 1888; F. von 
Liszt, Das Volkn rerhP't, Berlin, i .d S ; K. von Martens, Causes 
celebres dn droit des gens, Leipzig, 1827 ; F. W. Holls, I'he 
Peace Conference at (he Hague, .New York, 100<J; J. H. Choate, 
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V. Arbitration.—Gdi-ston Moch, Hist, sommaire de Varhltrage 
permanent, Paris, 1905; R. L. Jones, International A rhUra- 
tion as a Substitute for War between Nations, London, ItKiS 
M. N. Tod, International Arbitration among the Greeks, 
Oxford, 1913 ; H. Erie Richards, The Progress of International 
Law and Arbitration, do. \9l\. 

vi. Latter-day conditions. — The International Crisis in its 
Ethical and Psychological Aspects, by various writers, Oxford, 
1915; J, L. Garvin, The Economic Foundation of Peace, do. 
1919 ; J. M, Keynes, I'he Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
do. 1919; Lord Bryce, The Relations of Advanced and Rack- 
ward Races of Mankind, do. 1902. 

vii. The League of Nations,—Bulletin de VAssociation fran- 
Qaise pour la SociIt4 des Nations, Paris, since 1918 ; The Cooe- 
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W. P. Paterson. 


WAR, WAR-GODS. 


Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 601 . 

Chinese (K. F. John.ston), p. 692. 

WAR-GODS (Celtic).—At the time of the 
migrations of tlie Celts a war god, whom the 
Greeks identified with Are.s and the Romans with 
Mars, seems to have been the chief god wor.ship})ed 
by tlie Celtic tribes.^ Gods guide tlieir migration 
and bring tlie army to a stop on the territory 
destined for it to the gods they dedicate all or 
part of the booty in victory to tliein they sacri¬ 
fice victims before the comlmt® and prisoners after 
victory;® in their honour they raise the war-cry.'^ 

1 W. P. Paterson, Recent History and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1919. 

2 Callim. Iv. 173; Florus, ii. 4 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 200-202; Amm. 
Marc. xxvii. 4. 4. 

* Justin, xxiv. 4. 8; Livy, v. 34, 

4 Florus, 1. 20. 4. ® Justin, xxvi. 2. 1. 

• Diod. Sic. xxxi. 18; Paus. x. 22, 3. 

7 Livy, V. 38. 


Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 694, 
Semitic (S. A. B. Merger), p. 698. 

The war-god to whom the Celts dedi(‘ated Roman 
arms in 223 B.C. is called Vulcan hy Florus; ^ 
Die one to wliom the Gauls sacrificed men is called 
Saturn by Varro.^ The ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war; this goddess has been 
identified by the Greeks with Athene,® and by the 
Romans with Minerva.^ It was in the temple of 
tliis goddess that the Insubres kept their ensigns 
of war.® 

Cie.sar gives us no more definite information ; he 
mentions Mars third among the five (‘bief gods of 
Gaul, and adds that Mars directs wars, and, after 
tlie issue is decided, the spoils are usually dedicated 

» h. 4. 

2 Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. 19 ; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 38. 2. 

^ Polyb. ii. 3‘i. 6. * Justin, xliii. 5. 6. 

8 Polyb. ii. 32. 6. 
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to him ; when the Gauls have carriefi ofl the victory, 
they sacritico all the livin<< beings that tliey have 
taken and ^atlier the booty to one place; in many 
of the tribes hea}>s ol war booty may be seen in 
the sacred }daces,^ e must come to tlie Gallo- 
Roman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Ihirope—with the Celtic ojuthets wliich 
there accompany tlie name of tlie j^o<l Mais to 
f»-et an idea ot the variety of the war-deities of the 
Sells. AVheicas 18 ej.itbets of Mercury have been 
found, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
we can count 50 of Mars; and the.se epithets of 
Mars are particularly rnimerous in Great Britain. 
Son»e of them have a local me!lnin^^ in which cases 
it is not certaiTi that we have to ilo with a Celtic 
^o)d ; we may be in presence of local cults of the 
Roman ^od Mars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local emthet.s have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as alon^ with the name 
of Mars—Toutatis, which isprol)ably a variant 
of tlie name Ttmlates,- which .scholiasts of Lucan 
elsewhere identify with Mars, and the god b'sus, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They arc probably, 
(iimefore, the very names of tlie indigenous gods 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at least a number of them also 
in«licat(‘Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
as(,*ertain whether simie epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-goddesses. further, Mars Loueetius 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona 
wdio is undoubtedly a war-goddf'ss, and Mars 
Cicolluis is associated with Litavis, whose bellicose 
chaiacter is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by llelloiia as the consort of Mans. Dio 
Cassius^ mentions among the Britons of the time 
of Boudicca the woishi|) of a godd(‘ss of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom huum.n .s;icrilices 
are ofl’ered, and whose name presents a close re¬ 
semblance to that of Aridai ta, a goddess of the 
Vocontii, on whose territory have been disijovensl 
the majority of the altars of Victory that belong 
to Southern Gaol. 

'J'he informal ion that has come dow'ii to ns from 
antiquity is so iinjierfect that we can merely state 
that the ancient Celt.s ha<l numerous gods and 
goddesses of war, and it indi(;ate 8 several details 
of their worship. But w'c have no figured repre- 
.sentations of w'ar-deities among the niunerous 
Gallo-Roman ba.s-ieliefs, unless we regard jus such 
the wheel-bearing horseman who tramples under 
hi.s horse’s feet the monster dragon. 'I’he character¬ 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods—the wdieel, the 
hammer, and the cup—can hardly be interpreted 
as w^arlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaulish gods assimilated to Mars, they 
supply only vague eharacteristics—Albiorix, ‘the 
king of the w'orld,’ Bcdatucadros, ‘comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, ‘ tin; king of combat,’ Leucetius 
or Loucetius, ‘the brilliant.’ We have no reason 
to believe that the Mars of Gaul liad, like the 
Mereurys, many famous temples in Gaul. Doubt¬ 
less the Roman j)acilicatiori allow^ed as few^ as 
j)ossible of their cults to subsist. Nevertheless w'e 
find in an inscrii)tion of tlie Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of ^Iars Camulius.'* 

From tlie text of the Irish e[)ie, which has pre¬ 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 

W'C may glean some notions of war-gods and god¬ 
desses, and etymology helps us to leeover others. 

In Connac’s Glossary N 6 t is described as ‘a battle- 
god of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
D5 Danann, Nuada, has been identified with the 
Deus M[ars] Nodons known from inseription.s from 
Great Britain. Neman, tiie name of N'^t’s wife, 

1 C.-Hsar, vi. 17; c/. Livy, v. 3d. 1. 

2 Luran, i. 444. 

^ CIL xii. 2571. 


has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Itoman godclcss, consort of Mars; and the name 
of N6t has been comi)ared to the hist part of the 
name Nantosuelta, assoiuated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription wuth the god Sucellus, ‘tlie good 
striker.’ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Ciichulainn cycle three fairy warriors appear—a 
kind of Valkyries with the pow'er of changing into 
animals—the first Morrfgan, wife or grandilanghter 
of Net, or wife of Dagda, the second Macha, 
granddaughter of N6t, the third Badb, wife or 
granddaughter of N6t, all three daughters of 
Emmas, one of the Tuatha D6 Danann. 'bhe name 
Ba<lb, which in Irish means a scald-crow', and 
which has a variant Bodb, has been compared to 
tlie second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [CJatliu-bodvie, in Irish Badb-catha, 
* battle-crow',’‘ 

It is mueb more dithcult to discover traces of 
tlie ancient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera¬ 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheitvss scholars are prob- 
al)ly right in identifying Nudd, the fatlier of 
(iwyn, in wliom w'a.s ‘the force of the demons of 
Aninvfn,’ with the god Nodons of Romanized 
Great Britain. 

'rids, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
ami the epics of tlie Celts of the British Isles 
enable us to reconstruct it, i.s the fragmentary 
(antlieon of the uar gods of one of the most war- 
ike races of ancient lAirope. 

Litbratcrk. — W. M. Hennessy, ‘The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War’ in RCt'l i. (1870-72) 32-57; J. Rhys, L»-ctnr<>» on the 
Orx/jin nnd R'rawth of /if'liijion, on voft'd tnj ('eific /leofhm- 
do)n (IIL), lyondon, 1SS8 ; H. d’Arbois de Jub.xinville, ('oxirn 
de Httrrature c> /tu/oe, 12 voIh., Paris, 1883-1002 ; C. Jullian, 
Ri c/i'-rchen nor la re/un'on Otiiilait^i', Ihirdeauv, 10'J3, Hint, de fa 
(htulr, vols. i.-ii., I’aris, 11)08-09 ; G. Dottin, Monvel }y)urst'rvir 
d iHude de I'antiquitif celtiqm'"^, do. 1915, (g DoTTIN. 

WAR-GODS (C)iine8c).—China has no god of 
w'ar, if hy that term we imjily a l)eliof in the 
existence of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteristics, or <livine attriloites to Ares or 
Mars. This, howevei', is not inconsistent with 
the fact that war, in China as elsewhere, has 
usually kept itself in close touch with religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on tlie 
CJi un-Ch'iu of Confucius that ‘ the great affairs 
of a State are sa(uitice an<l vvar’;^ and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former w-as a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest, historic times up to the date 
of the Boxers (and lie need not have drawn the 
line there) his countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or sjuritual agencies as con¬ 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equijmient.® 

It is not surprising, then, that among the most 
ancient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during warfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies witli tlie direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing tlie 
troops with the belief that those powers would 
protect and help them in the hour of battle. The 
tw'o most solemn ceremonies in ancient China 
connected with war were known as the lei and 
the ma .sa<-ri(ice8. 

Very few details regardinjj them have come down to us, and 
we cannot always be sure that the records we possess are 
altojretlier worthy of trust. It is clear, however, that the Led 
was a sacrifice to God (T'ien or Shangf-Ti) and that It was 
offered on many solemn state occasions. The ceremony could 
be performed only by the sovere^n himself, because it wai 
the ‘Sorj of Heaven ’ alone who had the prerogative of offering 


1 See art. Cici-TS, f VI. f. 

^ J. Le;r^^e, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. v. 
pt. ii. p. 3S2 (GInnese text on p. 370). 

I’ai-.sha, in the (.Chinese monthly Journal Ilsin Ch’ing 
nien, vol. v, no. 1, p. 17. 
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sacrifices to Heaven.i It was not exclusively associated with 
war, but it was always offered when an army was about to be 
set in motion and seems to have been rej^arded as j)re-emlnently 
a military sacrifice.2 

The ma was offered on the field of battle or at the arniy’s 
haltini^-places. There is j^reat uncertaltity with re^jard to this 
sacrifice ; the most probable view is that it was offered to T’ien 
or Shan)? Ti, but that certain minor divinities were also invoked 
or associated with that high deity—namely, the local tutelary 
powers who might be expected to ol^ject to the intrusion of 
armed forces into their private spheres of activity or who 
might feel outraged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
under their special protection. 

It is hit^hly improbable that tlie early Chinese 
ever regarded warfare abstractly, as a qiia.si- 
institution, or tliat tliey ever felt the need of 
nominating a deity to j)re8ide over it as ‘god of 
war.’ 

I. Kuan Yii or Kuan Ti, ‘god of war.’—Al¬ 
though it is not correct to say that the Chinese 
pantheon contains a Mars, there are several 
famous wariior.s who, having shown themselves 
to be stout lighters and unselfish patriots during 
their earthly lives, have been deemed worthy of 
having their names and ‘ spirit-tablets ’ enslinned 
in a kind of national Valhalla or ‘Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages and ])hilosophers and other imhlit 
benefactors have Ixmui enshrined in the ‘ Hall ot 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of tliese national heroes who 
has been so often described as ‘ god of war’ and as 
‘the (Jhinese Mars’and, although neither term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because tlfere is no 
very suitable term in our language by whi(di it 
could be ie})laced. We should be careful to re¬ 
mem Ixir, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like thcmselve.s and lived at an epoch 
which Chinese annalists do not consider very 
remote. Kven now his manhood is by no means 
altogether merged in his divinity; and, though 
he is regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly he(;n tlie object of much superstitious 
devotion, this s(umis liardly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than a very potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canoni/ing’ those 
who de.served well of their country either in ])eace 
or in war is a very ancient oru*,^ it was not till 
China ha<i fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct cult of great soldiers began to take 
a conspicuous place in tlie religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan Y\\ liad been dead about 
eight hundred years when the Sung emjierors set 
him u}) as the central figure in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan Yii, a native of the villaffe of Ch’anp-p'iii)? in Hsieli- 
chou (Shansi province), was born a.d. 162 and died in 219. lie 
lived during the time of disunion and strife that is commonly 
known as tlie period of the Three Kirij^doms, and he is re;?arded 
as the most romantic: fijfure in one of the most romantic epoc:hs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal size and Htreii)?lh, he dis- 
tinjruished himself above all his ('ontemporaries by his prowess 
and (courage and by Ins chivalrous sense of honour. The inlluenee 
of the drama, coupled with t hat of a threat novel known as the 
San Kuo —both full of fantastic details which can have had 
little or no foundation in fact—have raised him to a pitc:h of 
popularity which is really independent of his position in the 
official roil of divinities or saints and would hardly be affected 
by the total withdrawal of official reco{?nition. His surname is 
unknown ; for Kuan was merely adopted by him in order to 


1 Cf. the Li Chi (SUE xxvii. [1885] 110, 226 ; xxviii. [1886] 

212 ). 

2 SDE xxvii. 218. 

8 E.g., by 11. 0. Du Bose, The Draaon, Image and Demon, 
New York, 1886, p. 128 ; W. E. Soothill, The Three Jieligions of 
China, London, 1913, p. 288 ; II. Don), Recherchea mr lea super- 
atitiona en Chine, Shanghai, 1911-16 {VarUUa ainologiquea, no. 
89), vi. 69. 

4 Cf. SDE xxvlli. 207 f. 


conceal his identity during his flight from hisnati.e place 
after he had entered upon his career of glory by 8la^lIlg a 
tyrannical magistrate. Later he accidentally made the ac- 
(}uaintance of two other celebrated characters of the period— 
Idu Pei and Chang Fei. The three became devoted au' lifelong 
friends and entered into a relationship of sworn-broth ;rhood 1)\ 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peach-orchard.’^ The leafier 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared hii isfdf to be a 
descendant of the founder of the Han dy nasty ar ' eventually 
carved his way to the throne of one of the Thre* tvingdoius- 
that of Shu—largely through the devotion and i ji> ralship of 
Kuan Yu. After a brilliant career which was not o uniformly 
successful to bo monotonous, he was captured h\ lie forces ot 
Sun Ch’uan aiul executed.2 Ten years or (accci i /to another 
authority) forty-one } ears after his death le v tv given tin 
iHtslhuinous title of Chuang Mu Uou, ‘ Maf , » of Martial 

llignity,’ and various other titles were adfled (.i''uj^hout the 
centuries. 

Tiiere is some doubt as to the exact date nr ^ '•hich Kuan 
Yu first acquired the high-sf>un(linp title J ’ ’erm which 
is usually translated ‘god,’but for whieh c wo ‘emperor’ 
is, in this and many similar cases, a titu eijuivalent. 

Tlic generally accepted date is I,V.i4, wheo ' . nip ror Wan-Li 
bestowefl the title of Ilaich-'I'icn ii\i-h^n, .'W q- Ta Ti, ‘ In- 
harinfiny-witti-Heaven Prophet,or-ot llu I'tuie l.oyal-and-Right- 
eous (treat Emperor.’ For some •> ason i.< t in’ -h Mf)ticc seems 
to have been taken at first .T t lis anditue to Kuan Yu’s 
honours, for he continued to he designated by '.lis f'ld title of 
‘Marquis.’ Tiiis was brought to th< uotiee of the em|ieror Ilsi 
Tsung (T’ien-ch’i), who in 1621 issued an edict declaring tiiat 
the commands of his lati* maji-t'' ShCn Tseng (VV'an-Li) were 
to be carried out, and confir^llIl^ the titles, including that of 
Vi, conferred upon Knan Vii by that monarch. From that 
time to the present tlie ‘ god of war ’ has been generally known 
as Kuan Ti. 

2 . Yo Fei, hero of the Sung dynasty.—The 
figure of Kuan 'J'i loijm.s far larger than life-size 
through a mist of romance crtpited by the poiiular 
drama and by the great novel of The. Three King¬ 
doms. Were it not for this fact, his place in the 
.'iffections of the (Jliincse people migiit long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero—Yo Fei. 'riiis high-souled j>a(riot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figure, however, it 
may he questioned whether Yo Fei should he 
reganh'd as in any w’ay inferior to Kuan Ti either 
as soldier or as patriot. 

Yo Fei was a nati\ e of the province of Honan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
itself in the fact that hi.s favourite hooks were those which 
di.-<(‘viH8ed warfare and military tactics, such as the Fa of 

Sun TzQ, described by its recent English translator as ‘ the 
oldest military treatise in the world.’8 As ho grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Ch Ichni Tatars, who were at that 
time engaged in grarlnally dri\ing the .Sung dynast}' from the 
plains of Northern (Tiina. liad Yo Fei been adi (pnately sup¬ 
ported by the Court and CJoveMiment, it is possible that tlie 
invaders would have been expelled from C'hina. Unfortunately 
he incurred the active hostility of the powerful Ch’in Kuei, the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s tni.sied minister.4 It was this minister 
who was mainly responsible for the cession of Northern China 
to the Tatars. At an}' rate he appears to have entered into 
a treasonable agreement with Wu 8hu, a Tatar priru-e, to bring 
about a peace advaniageous to the invaders. Yo t ei earnestly 
(li'sired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur¬ 
chase of peace by a disgraceful cession of territory. When 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy in possession of 
territory that he felt quite competent to defend, he made 
hitter complaints that the fruits of his ten years of strenuous 
labour bad been destroyed in a single day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace policy, Yo Fei was regarded by Ch’in 
Kuei as a dangerous enemy. He causcfi charges of treachery 
to be trumped up against him and in 1141 succeeded in having 
him arrested. Shortly afterwards Ch’in Kuei pi'rsonally issued 
a secret order for his summary execution, which was duly 
carried into effect; and it was falsely reported to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Yo Kei’s betrayal 
and death gradually came to be known among the people, and, 
though drill Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high in the good graces of his soi-ereign, he has 
earned an Immortality of infamy in his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom he defamed and 
slew has gathered fame and honour with the pa.s.sing of the 
centuries, and his temple, whii-h is situated near tlie margin of 
the beautiful Western Lake, outside the walls of Hangchow, is 


1 See art. Vows (Chinese). 

2 For accounts of Kuan Yii see H. A. Giles, A Chinrae Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, nos. 1009 and 1803 ; and 
Don), vi, 54 f. 

3 Sun Tzu on the Art of ITar, tr. R Giles, London, 1910. 

4 H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 892. 
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a place of pil^rinKi^e for all ("hinc^e who love their country and 
wish to show their reverence for the memory of a national 
hero. 

The gradual elevation of Kei to a place arnori)? China's 
patron-saints and (li\ iiiit ies hegan in the reign of Hsiao Tsung 
(1103--11H9), who sinu'cedcd (lie \M iik and vamllating Kao Tsiing 
on the throne of tlie Sung einpire. That ruler restored the 
honours and titles of which Vo Fei had been dejirived aft«r his 
inipeachinent. He also ordered a re-hiirial of his body, and 
gave a large snin of money to defray the <‘ost of an olllcial 
funeral. It was further deereod that a temple should he huilt 
and dodicat(‘d to tin' hero, and funds were provided for the 
performance of peri<alical .sa<ailic ial rite.s. 

3 . The cult of military heroes or ‘war-gods’ 
under the Republic.—As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the hite Manehu dynasty, it woiikl 
not have been snrjwising if tlie victoiioths revolu¬ 
tionaries bad decided to treat that <livini(y witli 
cold disdain and to abolisli the otlicial rite.s cori- 
jn‘ct«‘d witli bis cnlt. Tlie estabiislnnent of a 
nominal Keimblie lias nob liad tliis result; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not precisely what it was 
before 1911. In the tliird year or the Keptiblic 
(1914) it was decreed by tlie President (Yuan 
Sbili-k’ai) that tlie ‘Military Temple’ was to be 
devoted to (he cult not of Kuan Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Vo Fei and twenty-four oilier eele- 
brate(l military leaders and patriots. Knan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the hi; 4 hest honours 
equally, and the twenty-hjur others were to he 
regarded a.s their spiritual ‘associates.’ Nothing 
was done to interfere with the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or tlieir rituals ; hut a new temple was 
dedicated to Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and their as.so- 
(dates, d’lie temple cliosmi for the purpose com- 
[>rises a large group of buildings immediately to 
tlie north of the palace of Prince Ch'un, ex-prince 
rt'gent and father of the young emj)eror Hsiian 
T’ung. It was erected liy (die imperial govern¬ 
ment about a ([uaiter of a oeutury ago ami was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Ch’un, but bad never actually bemi used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Itepublican Government, it was 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘ mother-eiiurch ’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. Tlie main buildings of tliis 
tem))le are covered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in s[ia(ious courtyards. The principal 
hall or cba])el is called the Wa Tien, ‘ Hall 

of Military Perfection,’in i;ontradistinetion to the 
Ta Ch'p.ng Th n, or ‘ Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
priii(d[)al sanctuary in the Tem[>le of Confucius. 
The interior, with its inagnilieent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive in tlie 
stalely sim[tlii‘ity (af its arrangements, ’riiere are 
no images. I'lie canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘ s))irit-lablets’ only— i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each hearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the place of honour 
at the north side of the liall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, somewhat larger 
than tlie others. These are the tablets of Kuan 
4’i and V^o Fei, It is to he noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not hear all his titles or the burliest of 
them. He is merely Kuan Cfniang Mu JJou^ 

‘ Kuan the Mariiuis of Martial Dignity,’ tlie 
earliest of his fiostiiumous titles. The designation 
on Yo P'ei’s tablet also eonsi.sts of four cliar.acters — 
Yo Chuuq Wu Wanq, ‘ Yo the I’rince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess,’ On the east and west sides 
of tlie ball stand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘ as.sociates,’ t\velve on each side, all well-known 
liistorical cliaraeters. 

The reorganization of the cult of heroes was 
based on sound considerations of practical state¬ 
craft and national expediency. The main objects 
were to encourage patriotic ideals among the 
people, to raise the public estimation of the 
proiession of arms, and to inspire tlie soldiers 


tliemselve.s with military zeal and professional 
pride. On the occasions of the jicriodical cere¬ 
monies ajipointed to he carried out in honour 
of the twenty-six heroes army <;ommanders are 
enjoined to liring their troops to the local ‘ Military 
'reinpie,’ so that they may he speetatois of the 
rites and have an ojtportunit.y of showing their 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days, d'he troops are also expected to 
take oaths of allegiance and good conduct. 'I’he 
lirst ceremony at Peking took place in January 
1915. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for Yiian 
Shih-k’ai, led liisoltieers and soldiers to the iiewly- 
estahlished teni])ie, and there they took the 
military oaths, which may he summarized as 
follows; ( 1 ) to he loyal; (‘ 2 ) to he ohedieub; (J) 
to protect the people of China from enemies; (4) 
to he ready to die for their country ; (5) to he 
diligent and zealous in tlieir duties, to respect 
their superiors and comrades, and to he true and 
ujiright in speech and action ; ( 6 ) to abstain from 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

'I’lie ceremony is as simple as it is impre.ssive, 
and, though Cliristiaii missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ‘shows in a [lainful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government,’ ^ such complaints show a 
curious lack of sympathy and uriderstaiidirig. The 
religious signiticance 01 the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called u})on to sub¬ 
scribe to any dogmas or beliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supjioscd to belong to the 
objects of the cult, nor do they prostrate them¬ 
selves before any idol, d'hey are merely expected 
to how the head as they tile jiast a row of woodem 
tablets hearing the honoiiied names of those who 
fought and in many eases died for tlieir (amiitry.* 
Surely no more lilting j)Iace could lie chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, oi*edi- 
nce, and .self-sacrifice than a building wJiich has 
been dedicated to the memory of the heroes wlio 
arc believed U) have been the highest Ghinest; 
embodiments of those ideals. 

FirKKArcRK.—This has ht-en iridicatc'd in the f«.>otnnto«. A 
.arK'* j)ro{X)rtion of the malerial has, however, Ix-ni taken from 
untranslated Chinese sources. R, p\ JOHXS'l'oN. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).— 
I. Greek. — 'I'lie iniportaiuie of war in early corn- 

unities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relat ion with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually lind that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war; and that they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure his approval for 
any such enteiquise. In civilized warfare the con¬ 
ventions and rules generally oUserved, such fus the 
sanctity of heralds and otiier envoys, or the in¬ 
violability of a truc(g were also under the protection 
of tlie g<»ds. Rut the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so higlily developed 
among the Greeks as among the Koinaiia. 

A curious instance is recorded by the scholiast on Eur. 
Phccn. 1377, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torches were used as a si^cnal at tfio beyiriniru>; of a battle ; these 
were borne by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
were alone inviolable. 

Here we seem to see some a[)proach to an inter¬ 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the victors 

1 This scnttujce occurs in an account of the ceremony as held 
n a provincial city. See North China Daily Newn (Shanghai), 
7th Oct. I DID. 

* A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared in 
the North China Daily News, 2Clh Jan, 1915. Similar cere¬ 
monies have been regularly carried out ever since, both in 
Peking and in the Provinces. The spring ceremony in 1920 
took place on Slat March, and in Peking the President (Ilsu 
Shih-ch’ang) was reurosented by the general who had attended 
the proceedings on Whalf of Yuan Shih-k’ai. 
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to tlio defeated army for collec.tinf^ and burying 
tlie dead. 

A ly^iiral example of a truce hotwoen (combatant armicH 
o<‘ciir8 in the Iliad, where a Holemn saf'riUce ig made, and over 
it a eurse is invoked from the jfocis on whoever may break the 
oalh ; l)ut the god« are those who preside over the oath rather 
than over war. 

In thene easen botli jmrties alike appeal to the 
same godn ; in them we see merely a particular 
application of the princijile that the gods, and Zmis 
as the cliief god, enforce honour and mutual faith 
in all redatiouH between strangers. 

K.xamples like these are not, however, concerned 
with gods of war as such. The function of a war- 
god was above all to give victory to his own people, 
and to preside over such preparations as were 
likel}^ to lead to it. ddiese functions are some¬ 
times att ributed to a special deity, but more often 
to the chief god, or to the god who takes any town 
or p(M)ple \mder his particular protection. Con¬ 
versely, it might be an ell'eetive measure to with¬ 
draw from the enemy tlie protection of their own 
special divinity. 

A ^ood example i« the secret expedition made by Odysseus 
and Diomed to carry off the I'alladium, or sacred imau:e of the 
war-^^oddesH of Troy, because its presence prevented the capture 
of the town. A clear and instnc tive example of the f,'odH to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delptii, in which the SelinuntianB say ‘ the\ are vietors by the 
aid of the following' ^^odsZeus and I’holios (Fear) and Herakies 
.\nd Apollo and Poseidon and the T.Ntnlarids (hioscuri) and 
Athene and Malophoros (Demeter) and Pasikrateia(Persephone) 
and the other ^oid.s—but above all of Zeus.’ ^ 

Here are to he noted the r(*itei'ated insisfeueeon 
tlie predominance of Zeus in this cajiacity, and the 
jdacing next to him on the list of IMtobos—here 
prohalily to he regarded, like other efiithets of gods 
in (he list, as a name for Ares himself rather than 
as a satellite of his. Some of the other divinities 
in tile list are elsewhere regarded as especially 
givers of victory to their devotees; but the 
whole is probably to be regarded rather as an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 

CUltUH. 

In the Homeric poems wo constantly find the 
gods not only as givers of victory anil as strong 
partisans of one side or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in the fray among mortal com¬ 
batants. This, however, though it ap})lies to all 
the other gods, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries. 
So in all great national cri.ses or deliverances due 
to a successful war the victory is ascrilied to Zeus, 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liberator’). Thus at Plata?a, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutheria were celebrated at the altar of 
Zeus bdeutlierios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emhlern of this 
j)ower of Zeus is the a'gis {q.i'i.), which he lends to 
Apollo'^ to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
wfiich is constantly worn by Athene. It has the 
power of caus’ng terror and (light among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used only by these 
three deities. All three have a specilically warlike 
side. Apollo was honoured in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Karneia at Sparta, 
both of a warlike character ; he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had partici¬ 
pated in the struggle set up a common thank- 
oll’oring to him at Delphi. The same victory was 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god¬ 
dess, and commemorated in offerings or statues on 
the Acropolis ; and the Platamns who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platica to Athene 
Areia as goddess of war. Another epithet of 

1 O. Michel, Recutil d’inscript. grcanu*, Brussele, 1900, no. 
1240. 

a Jl XV. 229. 


Atlume whicli was probal)ly of a warlike? cliaraed-er 
was Nike, goddess of victory. Athene Nike had 
an altar and shrine on the bastion s<»ulh of the 
entrance to the Akropolis and guarding its 
approacdi ; on this bastion was ereet('(l, in the time 
’ Perikles, the little temple which eomniemorated 
in its reliefs tlie victories of the Giceks over the 
Persians. The goddess is sometimes called ‘ Wing- 
le.ss Victory’ by a niisconcejition ; as a foiin of 
Athene she was distinct from the winged (igurc of 
Victory so common in Greek art of all i)eriods. 
This latter Nike is a mere impersonation of victory, 
wh(;thcr in the gariu's or in war. She has no 
.s(;j»aiate cult ns before the time of Alexander, and 
no placci in mythology. She is plain'd on the hand 
of Zeus or of Athene in their great statues, and so 
is regarded as their satellite. Winged victories 
arii often to be seen crowning victois—^bnt usually 
athletic, not martial ones—making saerilices, and 
decking trophies. Famous statues of Nike are set 
u[) to commemorate victories in war—the best 
known are that by Ficonius dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messeriians at Ulymjiia, ami Liiat from Samo- 
thraee, now in the Louvre, })l:iced on a ship to 
reitord a naval victory of Demetrios Foliorketes. 
It lias been rightly oliscrved that she is in each 
case represen toil as tiu' me.s.senger rather than the 
giver of victory. Trophies, set up on the held of 
battle, weje regardi'd as dedications—[iresumablv 
to the god to wliom the victory was ascribeif. 
They were protected thus by a religious .sanctiou, 
for they ajipear usually to liave been respected (non 
when set up in enemy territory. 

'file deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only as one side of their activities, and as a necessary 
part of their protection and heli> to their cliosen 
people. In Ares, on the other hand, we recognize 
a Hpemalized god of war. It has indeed been sug¬ 
gested that Ids functions were once of a wider 
character, perhaps among tiie I'liraeians or some 
other foreign people ; hut there is little trace of 
any such character in Greek mythology or ritual.^ 
Some confusion has arisen in tliis matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Roman 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at the hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In the Iliad he is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrown by Athene ; 
Sophocles actually calls him ‘the god unhonoured 
among gods,and the aid of other deities is im¬ 
plored against him ; and this not as the war god 
of an adversary, but as rejiresenting the horror 
and evils of w^ar and pestilence. He is thus 
essentially the destructive god, dc'lighting in 
slaughter ; yet his worship, so far as we can judge, 
does not ajipear to have any connexion wiili the 
ritual and belief ELs.sociated with terrible ‘ chthonic ’ 
powers or the possible sjiiritual inlluence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other hand, 
the name of Ares often ocemrs in conventional ex¬ 
pressions and epithets applied to warriors imjilying 
military prowess; but in such cases it seems to lie 
used as an impersonation of war rather than with 
any ni^Thological reference. So too in ex{)res.sioD8 
like ‘Ares destroyed him’ in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, ‘ He stayed the A res of tlie Gauls,’ 
it even seems as if the name of Ares was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Ares in 
Greece, that on the Areoiiagus at Athens, was said 
to have been founded by the Amazons, terrible 
women warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus. Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these cases to represent the brutal 
and barbarous or ‘ barbarian ’ side of war, which 
is overcome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of civilized warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells bow Herakles, 
1 Of. art. Thraob. s (Kd. Tyr. 216. 
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the typical Gret^k lioro, by tlie aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, tlie son of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attemjit 
to support l)in). Ares indetsl takes his place 
amon^ tlie in their usual assemblies, and in 

such common exploits as the hattUi against the 
Giants; hut even here he does not ])erfc'rm a 
leading rob'. 

Ares is associated witii a goddess Knyo (of. hi? 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, ha? 
little mythological j)ersonality. His association 
with Aphrodite (wdiich w<as given a scandalous 
turn by (he poets from Horner down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a wnrrior-goddess 
as consort, wdio was i<lentihed, e.g., witli the armed 
Aj)hi'odite worshipped at Corinth —very probably 
a survival from primitive worshi[). 1‘liobos, or 
‘ hear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, ratlier in the sense of Terror, hut is a 
mere imn(‘rsojiat ion, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar ol>jeets—possibly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring tenor in 
the enemy. 'Fhere are also daunons of battle or 
strife who delight in slaughter, Kris (Strife) and 
the like ; and Kores, diemons of d(?nth, who drag 
away the corpses of warriors; but these belong to 
f)()eti(‘al imagination, at least in their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was hound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloaihe. 
Similar stories of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent sj»irit arc known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is found in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Rev ‘20‘). 

'bo sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes : those who gave ‘ (he 
civilizc<l art of war’ and ‘the temp<*red civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek 
moralists,’ and Ares, who inspired ‘tin* brute 
battle-rage,’ wdth wliieh ‘tlie (ireeks ha<l little 
sympathy.’^ With the advance of ethical feeliip 
in religion, the latter l)eeame the rejirestmt/itive of 
the spirit of destruction and of harharian rather 
than )lelleni(! warfare, t hough biscuit still survived 
in many cities. 

2. Roman. — In the ndigioiis usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Rome dillers from Greece in two 
respects: (1) .Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the eliief national god, and so 
ditl'ers widely fiom Ares, witli whom the Romans 
identiliod liim ; and (2) the ritual and observauces 
of war were far more (daborate and more definitely 
jireseribi'd, and were to a great {extent under the 
charge of speidal ]u ie,stly olii(dals. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, ami (^uirinus 
are concerned with war, tbough notastiudr special 
function. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first, among gods to be invoked, in con¬ 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
tempb* in Rome appears to have cousistcal of two 
(loniways, with a kind of court betwiaui them. 
Hc're an image of Janus, w ith a head faring each 
w'ay, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
Ihittbis statue jirobably belongs to a later stratum 
of ladiefand ritual ; originally tin* doors themselves 
were the symljol or even tlie habitation of the god. 
'rids temple was open in time of war and (dosed in 
time of peace -a custom w hi(di has puzzled mytho¬ 
logical sp(‘culators alike in ancient and in modern 
times, Virgil ^ seeni.s to regard w ar as being shut 
up within the doors and released when they are 
opened; Horace'* speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peace. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Katin towms 
as w^ell as Rome, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 

1 II V. 385) ff. a CGS V. 407. 

* Mn. vii. (i07 ff. ; cf. i. 294. 4 u. p 266. 


modern inythologists, as to Ovid,^ is that (he door 
w'as left oi)en during an expedition so that there 
might he no obstacle to the return of those who 
hail «mne forth. I'he gates are said to have been 
c1os(m1 during the reign of Augustus for the first 
time hut one since the reign of Numa. 

The worship of Jupiter was also in many ways 
a.ssociated with war. The most conspicuous ex¬ 
ample is in the case of the ftpolid opima, w hi(di 
consisted of the spoils of an en('my leader slain in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are said to have been lir.st dedicated by 
Romulus in a temple to Jupiter Keretrius which 
he established for the pur})oso. In this temple 
was k<'i»t the .sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, whiidi 
was taken with them by the/rtin/es when they 
wmnt out to ratify a treaty, and by^ which they 
swore on other solemn (Occasions. The god wuis 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
man(mt in tlii.s .st(jne and in the oak-tree on which 
Romulus bung the spoils. The rites of war con¬ 
nected with this jirimil.ive temple were later 
eclipsed by those of the great tcmjile of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. This temple is esjaadally associated 
witli the celebration of tlie triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkjihle feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from tlie 
temple for the purpose, and had his face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He procee<led from the Campus .Martins 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupiter 
Ca|»itolinuH, and there dejuisited the laurels irom 
hisand the laurel braricli vvliich he carried 
on (he knees of the god, tlms as.siguing to him tlie 

ory. 

J’lie worship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount l)elonge<l to the l^atins generally rath(*r 
than to Rome in partiiuilar ; hut it was adopted 
into the Roman Stat(i cultu.s. 'The celebration 
of (he k'eria* Latime in his honour was the lirst 
lut y of the consuls on tlunr as.sumiug otlice ; and 
military disasters were attribiiliMl to its omission. 
A triumph was celebrated on certain occusious on 
the All>an Mount in honour of Jupiter i.atiaris, 
('specially by geut'rals wJjo bad not obtained the 
Senate’s .sanction for a triumj)h in Rome. Otlier 
pit bets of Jupiter wiiich aie obviously of a 
iiilitary character are VJetor and Stator, 'riiere 
.ppi'ar to have bemi three temj>b's of Ju)>iter 
Victor in Rome, dedicated on various occasions; 
that of Jupiter Stator on the i'alatine, on the spot 
where ( lie lligiit of the Romans boloie the Sal»iMes 
was stayt'd, was attributed to Romulus; it was 
•('iiewed in conse(]u<‘uce of a vow in battle against 
be Samnites. .Jupitm’ was also worshipjied in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the (uujierors on their military expeditions; and 
n the later imjierial age tin; i»i//rri(for is often 
xirtraycd with tlie attributes of Jupiter—an ex- 
(‘iisiou of tlie practice follow'cd earlier in the case 
if a triumphing general. 

Tho moat important priestly college conneetcfi with the 
military sift(‘ of the wor.ahip of Jupiter wa.s that of ihe frtiale h, 
who were roncerned with queatioria of international faith and 
'.he aanclityof aolemn pled^^ea made in the name of the Rod. 
'.'heir special functiona were the demands for reparation in ca.seH 
f international ofTencea, the declaration of war, and the coic 
;lu.sion of peace and of treaties. They had the ifiviolahle char- 
.cter of sacred envoya, and carried with them on their expedi¬ 
tions the aacred atone and the sceptre from the temple of Jupiter 
‘‘''eretrius, and the sacred vervain j^athered on the Arx 
heir .spokeHiuan was the pater patratasf. In demands for re¬ 
paration (rlnrifjnfin) three inler\’als of ten days were allowed, 
f by the thirty-third day satisfaction was not ifiven, war wa? 
leclared. This was done by the pater patraiun hiirlinj;; a spear 
ver the enemy’s frontier. When this in later times became 
mpracticahle owin^f to the distance of some military expeditions, 
parcel of land near the temple of Bcllona in Rome was ficti* 


1 FeutH, 1. 279 f. 
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tiously converted into enemy soil, its boundary beinjj: marked l)y 
the coltanna beLiica ; and the spear was cast into this instea*!. 
A war de(dare(i by these formalities was called a Uistum jnxunfiue 
helium, not in atiy moral sense, but simply in that all the ritual 
had been correctly followed out so as to secure divine sanction. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or truce at the end of a war the 
consul could only make a or agreement, which did 

not hecome bindinf^ iijion the peojile until it was ratified by 
the fetialci^ with a special form of sacrifice. In all these obser¬ 
vances Jupiter is apix;aled to rather as the puardian of inter¬ 
national faith and honour than specifically ns a war-^od ; but 
they are closely assoi'iated with war as supplyiri}; the religious 
sanction without which success could not be ex])eeted. The 
/c/ta/eA-natnrall}'actpiired some knowledge of int<“rnational law, 
and were sometimes appealeii to on a (]uestion of proi'cdure. 

Tt hits been iniicb (lisjuiLutl mytliolo^ist.s 

\vlietli(3r Mars yltotild be re;^^}ir(led as speeilictilly 
a war-^md ; tlie opinion tippetirs now to prevtiil 
that, altliou^^b this side of liis functions was pro¬ 
minent in early times ttnd pr^tdoniimint in later, it 
was not the most primitive or tlie most important.. 
Mars appears to have been a ^"od of the land, not 
only in Home, hut also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that he had no temple 
within the jtotnwriuni at Rome. This is e.xplained 
by some authorities {is indi(‘{itin<i; a notion that liis 
presence was undesirable or a desire tlnit civil 
strife shofild not exist within the city ; hut it is 
more prohal)ly connected by others witii the notion 
that tie was |.^od, not of the town, hut of the 
country lioth enltivated .and wdld, especially the 
l.atter. h'or this re.ason he w.as aide to protect his 
worshippers wdien they ventured out on w.arliki' 
expeditions. Similarly the spring and autumn 
ceremonies in Ids honour, such as the ilances of 
the Sjilii with the sacred shields {(tvcilifi), are by 
some associated with t in* beginning .and end of the 
camp.nigning season, and so ^^'ilh the activity of 
the wiir-god. But it has been {lointed out tlnit 
-imil.ar dances occair among many peoples in <a)n- 
nexion with the (ailt of the powers of vegetJition 
or the processes of {igriculture at the most critiinil 
seasons of tln^ year, and were intended to arouse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorci/.e malignant influences. I'liis may well 
have been the original meiining of these dances in 
honour of Mars, though they doubt less .acquired a 
wairlike meaning in quite e.arly times. 'rimiigh 
Miii’s li;id no temj)le within the city of Rome, 
s/icred ohj(a-t.s conmaded with his Avorship Avere 
[{reserved in some of the most ancient s)irim*s in 
the city. The s[)e.ars of M.ais {hasite Mar!is) were 
kefit in the sacrarium in the Regia, at the foot of 
the. Palat ine, and wa*re shaken by a consul before 
entering on a campaign with the words-. ‘Mars, 
vigila’; these were evidently regarded as the 
symbol of tlie god, w'ho was in early times probably 
tliought, to he imm.aiient in them ; their s[)ontane- 
ons sluikiiig w,as regarded as ji portent. In the 
Hall of the Salii on the Palatine were kejit the 
sacred sliii^lds. I’liese were of a very ancient 
pattern simihir to those used in the Myceniean age 
in (Jree(!e. One of them was believed to li.ave 
fallen from heaven in the time of Numa; and the 
safety of the city was thought to he dependent on 
its preservation, as in the case of the P.all.'idiuni at 
rroy. Numa h;id eleven oilier shields made to 
match it; and these were annually carried round 
various altars in the city by the Salii in the month 
of M.‘ir(;h ; they were ceremonially mirilied and 
put away by the Salii in October. The S.alii on 
their way ( xccuted a kind of war-dance and heat 
the shields with sticks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was that of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a race was sacrificed, and his 
head hxed up on the Regia, though here too later 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mjirs in the Cainjuis Martius. 

Tlie identilication or contamination of Mars 


with the (ireek Ares, and the universal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mars being more and 
more regarded as the god of war, the ]>roie(*tor of 
Roman armies and of soldiers in general ; and he has 
come to he thought of only in this as[»ect in m(Mli;o\ al 
and modern tiniiis. His associjitiori with the tirst 
month of the yeiir in the old Roman calendar is 
prol)M,l)ly due to !L;i:ricultnr.al ratln^r tliari to military 
iidhicmes. A rcmarkahic custom in connexion 
with Mars was the ver surriim, which was decreed 
to him in times of [)estilcnce or disaster. In ac¬ 
cordance with this all ;ininials and liiim.'in beings 
horn within the sui^ceeding sjiring were to be sacri¬ 
ficed or devot(‘d to the service* of the god. In the 
c.ase of liiiman beings this devotion took the form 
of h<‘ing sent forth beyond the boundaries of tin; 
State, lienee arose colonies of ji militJiry char¬ 
acter, with Mill’s as tlndr haider and founder. The 
found.ation of nuiny Italian cities w;is sittrihuted 
to Mars; but legmids like tluit of Romulus, who 
was said to luive been horue to (Ik; god by Rhea 
Silvia, show an {lutliropomoi phisni .alien to primi¬ 
tive Italian religion, and are prohiihly of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war god is 
Quirinus, who was lat(.*r ideiitilied with Romulus, 
lie si'ems to hrdong to the Sabine settlement on 
the (^uirinal Hill, tliougdi he came to he adojited 
as <ine of the child' divinities of Rome, and even to 
r<‘pies(*nt the [leacidul or eitizen side of the god, as 
.Mars (inidivu.s ie[)resent8 the warlike side ; but 
he is expn^ssly ideiitilied with Enyalios or Ares. 
It is sigiiilicant that the tliree classes of spolia 
opima were ollered, the (irst to.)u[)iter Peretrius, 
the second to Mars, and the third to Quirinus. 

Otlier minor divinities connected witli war have 
litth* mythological signilic.aiice. Bellona had a 
temple in the (dimpus Mjirtius, which was de- 
dic.ated after a vow ni.ade in battle in 296 B.C. ; 
close to it was the cohnnna bellied mentioned in 
connexion with the fctialcs. She seems, however, 
to luive been little more tfian a personification, 
.and her cult is of no great imporlance. She wjis 
later identified with an Asiatic w.-irrior-goddess, or 
with the old S.ahine Nerio. Nerio is by some 
writers regarded as the consort of Mars, hut Nerio 
Marl is is more jirohahly to be explained as the 
strength or (jour.'ige of M.ars -an jispect, so to 
spe.ak, of the god’s manifest{ition. In hater times 
Victoria, Virtns, and other imjiersomitions were 
fre<[nent, especially in art. 

It is obvious that, in important undertakings 
such as milit ary exjiedil ions, s.am ilice and divina¬ 
tion would play a [iromimuit part, especially among 
a [leojile who, like the Romans, showed extrenie 
anxi(‘ty to keep in right rehitions with divim* 
powers. 'These, however, need not he more than 
mentioned here, since they !ire fully treated under 
their jucqier headings. A remarkahle instance of 
dc.rotw is that in wliieli, at a eritic.al moment of 
the h.-ittle, a general ‘devotes’ liimsi-lf ami the 
enemy’s forces. 

A wrll-kiiowi) example is the caRO of P. DcciiiR Mur in ;U0 n.c. 
Here the devotion was said to he dii(> to a dream ; hut (he rites 
and formula provided by (he poxdijex. maximns seem (o show 
that the act had ofileial iireeedeuLs. The (Xise of (’odrus at 
Athens is similar. Decius Mus was instrueied (o address in his 
depot in ‘.Janus, Jupiter, Mars. t,)uirinus, Bellona, the Lares, the 
j.;ods Novensiles and Tmliyo-tes, the j^ods of his own people and 
the enemy, and the Manes.’ 

The formula is instructive, as giving in accepted 
order the divinities to whom the result of war is 
ascribed ; it oonlirms wliat we learn from other 
sources as to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also tliat the 
national goils both of Rome and of the enemy arc 
invoked. The custom of evocatio is thus recalled, 
by wliich, as after the ca[)ture of Veii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to desert Ids <dty and I ransfer tlieniselvei 
to Koine. 

In all these matters, as in all other Koina 
religion, we lind an elahorati*. and highly devcloj>e' 
ritual, witli <^veiy possible saf(‘gnaid against uii 
intentional oversights. 'I'lie i)(irsonal character u 
the gods eoneei iH'd comes to l>e realized only gra<hi 
ally and in later times under (Jre(*k intliience, hn 
ia so strongly devadoped in later literature that i 
is by no mi'ans easy to recover the jnindtive mean 
ing of the various rites and of the divine power- 
who w ere invoked. 

'the ensigns {sirfua) of Jtoman troops and th 
eagles {(Kjini'ir) ol the b'gions ‘were objects o 
ndigious woishiji to the Uoman soldier.’ 

* TIu' “ bir 1.1 iday of the* r.'igle" was cohhri'f.<*(i as that, of tfi 
loK^on ; the “ gciiius of the sigtia” is inciuiniu'd iti itjacriptiotis 
W(! rea<l in hivy of an o iih “ h.\ the sigua and the eagles,” am 
in Tat'itns of a eomniander wlio saved himself from the fury o 
a nuiliiious legion hy “emhraeing the signa and the eagle am 
putting himself under the protection of their sanctity.’”' 

In cani]) they wer<^ plactal in a kind of .smal 
diaftel. At Kome they were kept in rr/riaz/t 
lienee it, would sitiun that their .saiicf.ity was <bi 
rather to military feeling than to any ollieial re 
cognition or early sanction. 

Litkimtckk ~i. OhveA-. --L. R. Farnell, CV;.y; Roscher 
Paulv-Wis,so\va : O. Grujzpe, (^rirrhi.^rhp Mpthnlmp'r u)h 
Iipltini>ns;/>‘sr//frli((’ (In Iwan von Miillei 's Ifawlhni'h il-n' k['ts> 
Aifprfintt.s{(>i.s.syn<c/ui/t, v. ii. 1, 2), 2 vols , Munich, 1897-l!>i)h 
Darernbcrg'-Saglio. 

ii. J\(nnnii.--W. Warde Fowler, Y’/te /cY/g/nu.*? F.rpprinn't 
of the Foihdti /Vo/Y/', l.ondon, ItUl, Tht> fl'mian F^sfirn/s, dn 
H Stuart Jones, ('mnjxtnion (o /{onvm //cOm-//, 0\fmd 
1912; i<oscher; Pauly-Wissowa ; G. Wis O’.va, 
mui IwiH dxr Rmner'^ (in I. voii Muller’s Ilandhuch, v. iv.), 
Munich, 1912 ; Preller ; Darembcrg-Saglio. 

E. A. (rAUDNKH. 
WAR, WAR-GODS (Semitic). -The eariic 
extant Siunitie inseri[)tions, whetlier on stone, 
baked (day, j»;i[»yrus, or partdirnent, whetlier 
Kahylonian, Kgyptian, or Hebrew, tell of wars 
between triln.'s and nations. From the time 
of Mesilim, before 3000 n.c., (hrougli that of 
Eannaluni, the military genius of Lagash, of 
Liigal z/ig-gisi of Itrtjcli, tiie cijiKjueror of the wlioh; 
of iVfesopol amia, of Sargon I., of Giidea, or of 
l/am mil raid, to that of Asnrliarii jial or of Nahonidns, 
wars and ninionrs of wars never ceased ; from t lu‘ 
time of the eai best Egyptian inscriptions to that 
of the latest the kings and rulers of Egypt are 
pictiiied smiting their foes; and from the time of 
the Exodus to the linal fall of Jeru.salem the 
Hebrews as a nation were warriors, and long 
before they became a nation—if tradition be 
trusted—tl)(3y wen; 8ubj(*e,t to the same condition. 

1 lie IJahylollians, Assyrians, and Hebrews wme 
warlike jieophrs, especially the Assyrians. Gut, 
although Egypt had her great military pharaoln 
at all peritjds of her history, sueh as Sesosl i is m., 
Thiitrnose III., Amenliotep ll., Seti l., and Kaniese.s 
II., she was not a great military nation. 

I. Babvlox/aN. — I. War.—I'lie qnarrel.s an<l 


builders, juid SmiiuKdierih employed Pliuenician 
sailors in the pursuit of Merodatdi-haladan across 
the Persian (riilf. P»ut the Neo-llabylotiians not 
only had dt;v(>loped a great mercliant lleet, but 
also hail hecoim; a considerable naval power. 

l^'rom the earliest times in ibihylonia the supjiort 
of warf.are wa.s considered a jmhlic obligation, and 
those who wen; unlit for actual lighting were 
expected to furnish money to pay for a lighting 
unil. 'I’he army wjls recruited hy (;on8cription, 
eat ll district Iteing responsible for its quota, 'rids 
militia, called the or uniniftniite, were subject 
to immediate call by the king. Tlie levy {dikiitu) 
was under the direction of a sjiccial otlicer, c.alled 
I he who saw to it that no liable jierson 

escapivi, and, if a man so far forgot himself as Uj 
liarhiuir a il(‘fanlt(*r from the levy, ho was jzut to 
death.' All estates had to furnish troops at the 
command of the king, who could even impress the 
produce of the laml and could also commandeer 
laliouiers for civilian purposes. Hy the time of 
the 1st HuhyIonian dynasty there is evidem^e of 
a reguhir standing army of professional soldiers, 
reernite<l partly from nativt's, hut mostly from 
zViiiorites and from the inliahitants of other 
eompiereil tei ritoi ies. The hody-gnard of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldiers. 
In (Ik; absence of the king the t loops were led by 
the t((rt<innH^ or eommandeu-in chief, who often 
eonduet(‘d the military eam}>aigns. 'The armies 
of tin; As'.yi ians w dvv well oliiccred. Tiiest; olli(;ers 
formed a semi-caste of a mi!ilary (diaracter, were 
pai<i with land, a imnse, and a garden, wore 
assigiK'd sh(‘e]» and eatlle, .and rt'ceived in addition 
a regular salary. Hut tlu‘y were always at the 
iM'viee of tin; king, comlucliug cspeci.ally the 
works of mohilizatieii, lii ease of ea))tiire every 
ellort was made to procure tln;ir ransom. Soldiers 
were well paid, were rewarded with land and a 
eow, and good discipline was observed among 
t lnan. 'I'liey wert; di\ ided into eavtilry and foot- 
-oldiers, and a cjireful register of tlicin was kept. 
I'lie whole army was divided into cotiqianies of 
Ihousands, liundrecls, fifties, and sometimes tens. 

In Assyria t lie army was still more highly fieveloped 
until the time of Asurmisirjial, who liad created 
t fighting machine such as the /iiKmmt world liad 
■levi-r s»-en before. 'Fhe military unit in As.syrian 
Limes was tlie bowman, who was aceompaiiicd by 
lis pikenian and sliifdd-bearer. Aeiairding as 
Assyria b<;came more and more a comjiieror of 
oit'ign people.s, .slie condemm'fl forced lalzoiir at 
lonie, as in the case of Sargon II., exempted 
‘futaiii citie.s from the ‘-ddigation of the levy, a.s 
n the ease of zX.snrhanipal, and depended iipon’her 
'a.st mini hers of iinMcenaries, hired from cornjiiered 
;f)untries. The Neo-Habyloni.ari army was mod<;l)ed 
»n that of A.ssyria, making extensive use of hired 
roops. 


1 . BA BYIjON JA N . —I. \A^ar.— I'lie qnarrel.s an<l i 

b-tweo„ ruler, of eiuly liupA.niau eily- 

states \N(3re tlie beginnings of si rib; wliieb later ;*x'’clU‘ia idea of Home of’Uie in.acriais of war 


states were the beginnings of si rife wliieb later 
developed into the el.aiiorate warfare of the 
Assyrians. 'I’lie king or head of the city, firigin- 
ally the patriareli of the clan, wa.s the c(;iitre of 
all public life. As prie.st he was the .^zruf/zg as 
representative of the god he was the and 

as war lord he was the ^arru. Wars ware begun 
by him and were earried on under Ids direetmn. 
Hut all \\ ars were re,ally the all’air of the gods.'' 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
n.itnre. i»ut as e.arly as the time of Samsu-iluna 
wars were earried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on latid and partly by the use of boats 
I he Assynans, indeed, although not seamen them¬ 
selves, built a navy with the aid of Plnenician boat- 

^ H. Stuari, Jones, CDinpaninn to Roman Iliatorij p 216 

* See below, 2 . r* ■ 


n lliiiL early perioU. In one hattk*, in which 6tJ)o (or perhaps 
Mlip men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 
zhalanx with lonjr spears, pnztected hv hu^^e shields The 
ance-hearers r/irried an axe, and were protected hv sliieidH 
.huh were borne hy the HoMiers in the front rank. Ea<-h 
-1 pn,(eck'd two soldiers. The aliietlH were prohahly of 
■athcr with hosscs of metal, as were also the conical hdinebs. 
.nicii extended down the neck, and were furnish-L-d with ear- 
leccs. A chariot is repreaente.l on the stela, hot it was un- 
ouhtedly ^ rawn hy asMes, for the use of tlie horse was not 
mnvn till the Kas.site period. MiliUry standards were common 
a early nabylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of ft 
•Mlf lance or spear, wielded in the left hand, and a curved 
lace or throwinj^-stick. Naram-Sin is represented armed with 
.a tIe-axe bow, and helmet. In his chariot the king carried 
Mat headed axo and a number of light darts, some fitted with 
ouble points. It was Dungi of Ur who adopted the bow au a 
lULlonal weapon. 

I Codr nf llanimurahi (hereafter cited as CH), ed 
Harper, Rhiuigu. 1S94, 4 10. 
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After Uie introduction of the horse by the Kossitesi cavalry 
took the place of chariots. Chariots were still used, but only 
on coni]>aruLively level terrain, and even then they were more 
ornamental than useful. The cavalry at first used only the 
bow and arrow, hut later the spear was used and the horseman 
was furnished with a complete (a)at-of-mail. In Assyrian tiuie.s 
infantry was divided into lij^ht- and heavy-armed troops. The 
lijfht-armed troops wore little clothinj'—usually only a kilt and 
a fillet round the head—and were armed with spears. The 
heavy-armed wore sandals, a coat-of-mail over tlie tunic, a 
lonjf frin^^ed robe (over which was a cuirass), ai\d a j>eaked 
helmet; they carried a short sword, and were furnished with 
a loiiff rectan).cular shield of wicker-work covered with leather. 
Infantr>’ were usually divided into archers and spearmen. 
Sennacherib abolished the lonj^ robe of the heavy-annecl infantry 
and substituted leather greaves and boots. He also estahliMhed 
a corps of slingera clad In helmet and breastplate, leather 
drawers, and short boots ; and also a company of engineers 
or pioneers, furnished with double-headed axes, conical helmets, 
greaves, and boots. The Ass^riims fought with metal weapons. 
Their sj)ear-head 3 and arrows were usually of bronze, nmre 
rarely of iron ; their coat-of-mail consisted of bronze scales 
sewn to a leather shirt; and many shields were of metal, 
though others were of wicker-work covered with metal. The 
army was supplied with abundant w'agons for transportation of 
baggage, food, furniture, tents, ladders, and battering-rams; 
and much skill was expended ui)on the building of canals and 
fortifications. 

Wars were waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and tlte usual demand ma<le by 
the victor of tlie vanquished was payment of 
tribute. The favourite method of atta(;k was hy 
sur})rise, hut, when that was impo.ssiMe, a frontal 
assault was made. Many inducements w(;re olVered 
the foe to surrender, none being more common 
tlian tlie pi'o(daniation of tlie prow<^HS of the reign¬ 
ing king ; but very often a third i>arty intervened 
to bring about peace and conclude a treaty, as in 
the case of Mesiliin of Kish, who was instrumental 
in settling a dispute between the kings of Umnia 
and liagash. Peace was declared and a treaty made. 

2 . War-gods. — The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every mysterious [dienomenon—sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and all the forces witli 
which men were brought into frecpicnt contact — 
was the abode of gods or demon.s, and usually 
the latter uere sliunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of tlie gods men gathered and 
foniK'.d a settlement, which was often called after 
tlie god, just as Sliuriippak was named from the 
god Shnrnppak. Such a deity was always a war- 
god, for his [)eople depended uj>on him for defence. 
War was not in(H)nipatible with the character of 
a god, for did not Ea and Apsu, Enlil and 'I'iamat, 
Marduk anil Tianiat, engage in deadly'’ warfare? 
So, when one city made war upon another, it was 
because their gods were at feud, and because their 
gods had ordined the strife. 

The war la twcc'ii Ihnma and Lagash, as told on the Stela of 
the \'ultur(’.s, was waged hy the coinniand of the god of Ihnma 
upon the territory of Ningirsu, god of I/igash, and Nuigirsu, 
hacked up hy lOnlil, joined battle. It was'/.amama, god of Kish, 
who aclneved victory over the land of Khamazi, jmst as it uas 
Afmr, the great Assyrian war god, who won military fame for 
Assyria. 

And, when peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it wa.-. the gods who did it, for Mesilim 
records the tri'aty of jicace wdiich the gods of 
Umnia and Lagash themselves had drawn up. 
The city-gods w(*rc thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title patesi, borne by early rulers 
of Babylonian'states, designated them as repre¬ 
sentatives of their state-god, for it was a religious 
title. This ex|)lains how it happened that certain 
Babylonian kings, desiring to enhance tlieir own 
power, assumed the title of t/a, ‘god’; and, when 
a })(itcsi felt himself powerful enough to risk the 
displeasure of his own god, he would appeal to the 
god of a city other than his own, when tlie petition 
was for something which the foreign god alone 
could procure. 

1 The earlieHt mention of a horac in Babylonia is found on a 
tablet of the Ist Babylonian dynasty {OLZ x. [11)071 Oas f.). 

K.q., VJr-Nina appealed to Enki (E>a) for a favourable oracle, 
when })Ianning to build the temple of E-ninnu. 


Whenever, as often ha]^)i)ened. two or moi’c 
settlements amalgamated into one city or state, 
the various gods sometimes auialgamated, trans- 
ferriiig tlie attributes of all the gods to the strongcsi 
god, with whom all the others were identitied. 
But sometimes the various gods remained inde¬ 
pendent, the most warlike retaining the title of 
war-god. Hence, while every city- or state-god 
was originally a war-god, yet when, by amalgama¬ 
tion, a state acquired a panthed. only one of the 
members of that pantheon, as a I'tle, retained tin; 
title of war-god. Then all warn were carried on 
in the name of that jiarticular god. And so it was 
that, while the Bahyloniaiis of the jieriod of 
Hammurabi recogni/.cd luaiiy gods, Marduk w^as 
the war-god ^ joar exrcLIcjice^ nil hough Nahu 'wimi 
also recognized as a wai god. The following are 
the Babylonian and Assyj'sn deities who retained 
more or less of their wai fii* ^ aracteristics. 

Enlil, son of Ann ami ciiict .Ni[»pur, whose 
temi)le wiis the mighty '*ur, was primarily a 
storm-god, and he hm! Lis orlw,ii and home in a 
monritain. Althonyii ne t. nn^st commonly known 
as a .storm- and vcgeUvli^^i ►-god, he was also, as 
patron deity of the mighty city of Nippur and 
head of an earlv liabyIonian pantheon, ‘ king of 
the gods,’ ‘ fa'Jier of the gous,’ and husband of the 
gieat goddess Ninlil. But he never lost that 
attribute which was asinihcd to all early Baby¬ 
lonian gods, viz. ‘warrior.’ He was the ‘mighty 
warrior,’ and, as such, retained his place as 
supreme wnir-god when Nippur, his own city, 
became mighty. Among all the other cities that 
came under the sway of Nip[)ur no one possessed 
a war-god as power!iil as Enlil, and so Enlil, the 
son of Ann, and conseq^nently solar deity, became 
tlie ollicial war-god of Nippur. No one could hope 
to light victoriously against Enlil hence his fame 
as a great warrior-god.^ As all gods were repre 
sented hy symbols, as seen on the numerous 
kudduriis, or boundary-stones, so Enlil w’as 
symbolized by his w’eajion, an ‘ ensnaring net 
w liicb encircles the hosi ile land,’* and is pictured 
carrying away his enemies who are entangled in 
his net. 

I Star, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Inniiia, was daughter of Enzu, and ‘ mistress of 
the lands/ She was also ‘mistress of heaven 
and earth,’ and had her home in Uruk. The word 
‘Istar’ is Semitii;, and perhaps indicates that 
she was a vegetation-goddess, if U be from 
* tree,’ ‘ wood." She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to as the 
‘ light of heaven and earth.’ But with the passage 
of time she assumed other attributes. She was 
tlie mother-goddess par excellence and (lie goddess 
of love ; she was identified whth Venus as the 
‘queen of heaven’; she was the patroness of law 
and order ; she w’as tlie raging storm that devas¬ 
tates heaven and earth ; and slie and 'Earnmuz 
were a.ssoeiated in a way suggesting tlie female 
and male piinci].)les of life. But more t han all else 
she w'as ‘ mistress of battles and ‘ misti ess of war 
and battle.’® She is the mudabbilttt kukke, ‘the 
hearer of arms,’ the ‘ goddess of battle and warfare, 
who goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one of his enemies.’’^ Her warlike 

1 After UatTimnrahi’s oonqncHt of Uini-Sin, and his control of 
Nipi'in*! Enlil, thechief Suinci lan deity, lord of many city-states, 
burrendered hiw chief attrihuies to Mar lnk. 

‘ Cuneijonn Texts from Babtjlonian Texts^ etc., in the British 
hfuseuw (hereafter cit.ed an CT), xv. 11. 

^ T. r.-ilTrath, /ur Gotferlc/ire in den althahyUmischen 
l\(yniqsinschri(ten, Puderborn, 1913, pp. 112-123, 218-220. 

WAI iv.a 27, no. 4, r>8. 

B F. Thureau-Dan^dn, Die sumerischen find akkadisrhen 
Konigsinschri/ten, I.eipzig, 1907, p. 74 (hereafter cited as SAK). 

B CIJ xxvii. a, 92 f. 

^ A. T. Clay, MisceUaneoxui Inscriptions in the VoUe Baby¬ 
lonian Collection, New Haven, 1915, p. 58. 
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character is excellently bronj^'ljtoutin Asurbanij)arH 
dream.^ Asa war-jj^oddt^ss sl)e is fr(M|ucii(ly (and 
as early as 3000 D.C. ) dfi>ic!ed on seals, where she 
is usually represented wiili clubs, scimitars, l>p"’s, 
and other w'eapoiis, leading' ca})tives to the kin^^“ 
In the (jJil^j^amesh e])ie Islar is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of IJamnmrabi, and more especially in 
Assyrian times, slie was ‘ mistress of war and of 
battle.’ As Assyrian war-goddt'ss slie becatne the 
consort of Asm anti was tlu) spt'cial war-|>rotector 
of Assyrian kin;,es. Asurbanipars description of 
the warlike Istar is famous,^ and, wlien he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he established there the 
cult or Istar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrinf‘s, Nineveh, 
Arhela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, although usually only two, be¬ 
cause of the comparati\’e unimjiortancc of Kbdmuru. 
'There was an Istarot the north as well as of the south 
—a dill'erentiation which resulted in the belief in a 
male and female Istar.^ As a male Istar was the 
morning star, and as a female she was the evening 
star. 'To the very end of the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who canied 
(juiver and bow and Hew to battle like a swallow'.*^ 
Her symbol jus war-godd<!ss was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Siiius, but .sometimes 
she was symbolized by a how.® 

Istar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
.se*\xu'al other goddesses of war, es[>ecially Is|iara,^ 
who was ‘ lady of conquest ’ ® and ‘ lady of victory 
over the lands ’ ;Irinini, who, originally a goddess 
of light and (he star Venus, because of warlike 
qualitic's ascribed to the stars, was r('garded by 
the Sumerians as a conquering deity,’® (he ‘ l.‘i<ly of 
battle,' ” and was req)resented in a standing {.msition 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose,’'’ 
her symbol being the how ;Anunit, wlio was 
worshipped as ii goddess of ba(tle at Agade and 
Sippar, of whom Naf)o/iidu.y said that he built a 
tenifde 

‘to Anujiit the of liattle, she tliat br:irs t)OW and gniver, 
who cv('riites perfectly the cotum.ind of Ktilil her fatlivr, Mho 
extern II nates the foe, m ho annihilates the evil, wfio walks before 
the u'ho at snnri.se and siaiset renders favourable ny\' 

omens,’ 

She is also idenlified with Antu, a heavenly dei(.y, 
whom flammiirahi calls the As(ar of Agtide,’® and 
with Aja, a goddess (d' light and of war ; with the 
warlike Ninni, to whom Kannatum on the Stela 
of Vult nies ascribes liis victory ; and with Nana. 

Mardiik, ‘ the lir.st-horn son of Thi,’ was origin¬ 
ally a solar deit y, hnt his \sarlik(f character hec.-ime 
{uominent in the time of the iIammurahi dvnasty, 
when his cityg Bahylcn, became great. When (he 

1 FI .Schrader, K^iUnseJir^ftltche Bihliothrk, ii. f 181)0] ‘2-1!) fT. 
(hereafter ('it(’d as KB). 

W. U. Ward, St^nl Ctjlindf’r^ of Wostfrn Asia, Washinurton, 
101(1, pp. Ihf) fT,, '318 ff., C'iJhndt'rs and Other Ancient Oriental 
S^’fi/s, New Vork, 1009, nos. 00, 01 ; J. de iMoryoan, Mission 
srientihqne en Perse, Paris, ISO 1-90, vol. iv., pi. x. and p 

101 ft. 

^ 8, Lan^don, Tarnmuz and Ishtnr, Oxford, 1014, p. 100. 

4 M. .lasfnnv, Die Relii/um Bahyloniens tind Assyriens, 
Oies.sen, 100r>-13, i. .0.00. 

•' KB iii, I. ll.'g 2. lO.'i ; Ci. A. Reisner, Sxtmerisch bnbylonische. 
Ifyinnen, Berlin, 1800, pp. 108, 44, 

'' Langdon, pi. i. no. i. 

CT x\iv. 18 rev. 7 ; S. A. B. .Merix^r, 77;e Oath in Babyhmian 
ind Assyrinn /jiterature, Pari.s, 1013, p. 4:;£r. 

KB \ v. 72, 38. 

L. W. King, Babylonian Bowidary-SUmes and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, f^ondon, i;n3, p. 47. 

A king of Erech addres.sed her as ‘ liones.s of battle ’ (RA ix. 

U4, 27). 

SA K, p. 74 f. 

Ward, Seal Cylinders of W. Ana, p. 107 ; SAK, p. 172. 

K. F'rank, Bddcr und Symbole. babylonisch-aHHyri^cher 
G6tte.r{LSSt ii. 2), Leipzig, 1906, n. 19. 

)4 Vorderasiatisrhe Bibliothek, iv. 228, 22-26. 

Cfj iv. 48; i.i'. the Afidar of early Hemites. She is the 
'Anat, queen of heaven, mistress of the gods, who was goddess 
ot war in Egypt. 


creation legends were recast, during this same 
dynasty, yarnmurahi’s war-god (often addressed as 
such in liymns’), Marduk, was the warrior-hero who 
slew Tiamat, the sj)irit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (shortlived) custom aro.se of identify¬ 
ing all gods with him.’’ His greatne.ss outlived the 
Assyrian empire, when he was called Bel-Marduk, 
having ah.sorhed the char.acteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of the triad, Ann, Bel, and Ka, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Babylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a warrior with 
scimitar,” and his symbol was the (laming sun. 

Nergal, .son of Krilil, was originally god of the 
mi<lday or scorching sun, and was often identilied 
w'itli Sama.s. He then was associated with disea.se 
and death, and from that he develojtcd into a war- 
god. As such he wtis c.allcd M((f(ltik Sa kabli,^ 
‘Marduk of war,’ ‘the lord of spears and bows,’® 
ur-s(i(] karrndu, ‘ the w'ai rior,’ the great sword- 
god,® and, as destruction tliat accom))anica war, 
lie was identified with the {ilanet Mars. He first 
became known as a war god during tin; {Jammur- 
ahi dynasty, and continued so throughout the 
As.^ynau ami Neo-Baby Ionian periods. 

Ninib,"^ son of Hnlil and god of Nipjuir, was 
originally a solar deity, ami, as (irst-horn of Ea, 
was a vegetation- ami water-god. As early as the 
[lammnrnlii liynasty he was calle<i Marduk &a 
filli, ‘Marduk of strength,’® and in Samsuiluna’s 
reign he was calleil ‘the great warrior.’’’ He is 
addre.s.sed as ‘mighty god, warrior, ruler of the 
.Anunnaki, controllei' of tlie Igigi,’’® In a text 
translated and (iiscus.sed liy Binciies in PSBA 
xxviii. [lyOOJ ‘203-218, ‘270-283, Ninih is fully de¬ 
scribed as a war-god of tlie mountains, lie is 
called ‘the lord, tlie destroyer of the mountains, 
who hath no rival,’ ‘the warrior wlio is like a 
steer’; and lie is said to collect liis army in order 
to .s])oil the hintl of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo-Bal>ylonian times, e.s{>ecially (die former, 
Ninil) continued to he ‘ the destroyer of tin' king's 
enmuies’and ‘the mighty one of the gods.' He 
Mas symbolized as a Mild hull, as a doiilde In'uded 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband ot Ishara, was callc'l ‘ the 
M’arlike king,’” and Nin-dub m/i.s compared to a 
M’arrior. Ningirsu, chief god of l.aga>li and son 
of Erdil, is called t he ‘ M’arrior of luilil,’and is 
identilied in this rble until Ninih. On (lie 18«ela 
of the Vultures be is shown clubbing the enemies 
of Bagash, M'liom he lias hound in a net; and lie is 
symbolized by the divine storm-liird. Nin-gi§- 
zida, .son of Ninazn, prototype of Ninih and pro- 
ti'ctive god of Ondea, Mas [»erha])8 also a war-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-sakh. ])rotutype of Ninih, and Nin- 
si-a, called al.so Nin-dii-a, are al.so thought to 
hav e been war-deities. Ramman, m hose idioigram 
is IM, ami wlio is identified M'ith Adad, Mer, and 
Hkur, was known as early as the time, of f lammur- 
abi as a ‘ warrior,’’'* although lie is the storm-god 
/utr excellence. Erorii tlie time of Hammurabi, 
however, he Mas recognized as a war-god, excejit 
^ tieitrdge zur AssyriologU, v. 281. 

‘-i M. J.vstrow, Aspects of Reliqious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1011, p. 102. 

•1 Ward, opp. cif.t. p. 168 IT. , and nos, 02-04. 

•* .LiHLrow, Aspects of Reiifj. Belief, p, 102. 

^ Kintr, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 47. 

6 DSSt i. 6. 

1 Properly trangrrilied Nin-Ib, perhaps ‘lord of Ib’ (CT xxiv. 

1, fj; XX. 4b), sometimes transcribed Ninip, Niri^C Niiirag-, 
Enu-rC5tu, F]n-tna.^tn, Anusat, Ninurta, and finally Nin-urofia. 

« Ja.strow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103, CT" xxiv. 50. 

^ A. Pofcbel, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, 
Philadelphia, 1900, p. 79. 

P. Jensen, Die Kofnnologie der Babylomer, Sbrassburg, 
1S!X), pp. 470-472. 

SA K, p. 74. 12 Ih. p. 04. 

lb. pp 26, 90, 98. See Paffrath for many references to him 
M war {^od. 

Clf xxvii. a, 64. 
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in Assyria, where he played just one r6le, tliat of 
god of storms. Tii Bal)ylonia he was associated— 
e. 7., by Nebuchadrezzar I.— witli I star, as war- 
deity, and was pictured with a club.^ Samas 
(Sumerian Babbar), altliougli tlie sun-god par 
excellence, was known as ‘ the connueror of foreign 
lands ,’2 and as sikjIi was a w'ar-god, wliose weapon 
was ‘the great not.’® Sukamuna was a Kassite 
god of war, wlmse symbol was the midday sun, 
and, tlierefore, a destructive j)ower like Ncrgal. 
Tur-lil-en, a Neo-Babylonian deity, was described 
as ‘ breaking the weapons of tlie enemies.’ Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with I.star as a war-god,^ and was called Marduk 
5n tahazi, ‘ Marduk of battle,’®as well as ‘ the king 
of battle.’ ® 

Asur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence, was originally a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he developed into a god of fertility—a corn- 
and water-god—and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militari,stic, so Asur’s attribute as war god be¬ 
came more /ind more all-absorbing, until he becaiiie 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion. 
His divine city dei)ended upon the location of flic 
royal residence, and from there all warfare was 
carried on in his name. His poi»ularity was due 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated wdth mighty weapons {kakka danna), 
and is he ‘ wlio protects the tr()oj)s. ’ The disk as 
Ids symbol was surmounted by the ligure of a 
warrior.’^ 

II. Egyptian. —i. War. — While some cla.ssical 
writers say that Egypt was dividcai among the 
king, ])riests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the beginning Egypt w’as a peac(jful country. At 
any rate it can truyv be said that the Egyptians 
never admire<l a military career, nor were the 
conditions under wliich they lived favourable to 
the development of a military natu’c ; e.g., Egyr)t 
was shut in geographically from tlie rest of the 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh¬ 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very (irst Egypt was called upon to wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Bre-dynastic anil proto-d\uiastic monu¬ 
ments, such as the Ihilctte of Nai-wler, pre.'^erve 
evidence of warlike (mnflict, and Uni, a nobleman 
of the Vlth dynasty, tells of imjiortant war.s 
(although they are the only known inifiortant 
ones of the Old Kingdom) carried on against the 
Bedawin in the time of Bepi 1 .® There were other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by the time of Sesostris III. of the Xllth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. Yet, 
when compared with the w'ars of later periods or 
with those of Assyria, the.se military expeditions 
of tlie Old and Middle Kingdoms must be pro¬ 
nounced mere razzias—raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, etc. 

Nor was the period of disintegration which fol¬ 
lowed the Xllth dynasty conducive to the grow'th 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos {q.v.) breatlied a new spirit into the land, 
'rhe foreigners must be ejected, and Egypt proved 
lierself, under Alimose I., equal to the occasion. 
Thenceforth slie began her career of conquest under 
the empire-builders, Tliutmose ill., Seti I., Baineses 

1 Ward, Seal Cylinders, p, 176 ff. 

p. 206. «/&. p. 16f. 

< C/y xxiv. a, 23f. 

# JaHtrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103, 

« King, p. 47. 

7 See, further, J. Hehn, DU biblische und die babylonische 
Ootteside.e, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 89-96. 

» J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906- 
07, i. 311-816. 


II., and Baineses III. She became a g’ i nilitary 
powder, and took up the otlensive aga a ner erst¬ 
while Asiatic masters. Bameses ii. t .m developed 
a military caste, and for a wdiile tb military pro¬ 
fession ranked high. Her military laractcr, how ¬ 
ever, was not enduring ; the Egyfit *^ns lai^ked that 
gallantry and cliivaliy which arc essential to a 
truly military character. There y evidence that 
the Egyptians w'ere as destruct’ve the living and 
as savage to the dead—w hose c' ^ jses they often 
mutilated—as other peojiles, altUoigh Diodorus* 
seeks to excuse their conduct. 

Nor were the Egypti. ns a t f eople, although 

they pos.sessed consi' lal b th ij^s of merchant 
ships, w'hich navig 1 > 1 tb \b;Oiterranean, the 
Bed Sea, ami tin N ’e. the .same great 

national crisis win i. ■ iwn’ojM-d i str ng army and 
a shortlivod likin.- . 1 / .•c’uiu ,1 nevcloped also a 
navy. When Abn.i T. aUanbed the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as \ < 1 a,^ I band. Of course tliere 
w’ere warships * < Kn.c I.. nue Uni escorted his 
flotilla of mercnaTavoeii from Elephantine down 
the Nile t<' iMeuii tiis ; Kneii ll. of the IXth 
dyna.sty had sinps ; and ‘dfsi -itris in. re-made a 
canal in the Ib-sf 'b hiiact .‘hrongli w’hieh his w'ar- 
ships lamid pa.-.' \^\ the time of the XVI11th 

dynasty a ie;d 1 .i,\ , bad dc\eloped, and was em¬ 
ployed in coiinexiu!; with the eumpaigns in Syria. 
Although itaiiH'so-, ii. had a eoiisiderahle lleet, 
the lirst king t - reeognize tlie true importance of 
the navy w-as Rameses III., who estahlisheil a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Bed Sea. 
'I'he naval battles of this king are splendidly 
[lietured at Meilinet HhImi. With the exi'eption 
of the battle with the Hyksos,*^ the battles of 
Bame.ses III. are the only real naval conflicts 
known to Egyjitian history. The navy, lik(3 the 
army, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any iin}K)rtant part in Egypt, not even in thci time 
of Cleopatra, who is credited by Orosius ® w itli a 
lleet of 170 large shij)H. 

Egyptian religion never condemned war. d'he 
most ancient of Egyptian wars weie among the 
gods themselves or between gods and men ; and 
so Egyptian kings in making w'ar claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all w'ar.s revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The duty of the king was to 
avenge the gods of inijuety, tlie word for ‘ impiety’ 
{aad'itiw) being the same as for ‘enemy. In 
short, all war was moral, ideal, supernatural, ami 
sanctioned by divine jirecedent. 

In earliest Egypt there were soldiers wlio were 
selected from all {larts of tlie political district, and, 
as early as Bepi l., conquered territories were com- 
pelleil to contribute men in case of w'ar. But there 
did not exist an arniv in the modern sense of the 
term. In tlie Middle Kingdom there were pro¬ 
fessional soldiers who xvere called ‘ follow'ers of 
his majesty.’ They wmre divided into comjianies 
of 100 men, and they garri.soned the palai^e and 
the strongliolds of the royal house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. Tliey were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the great 
nobles, or nomarchs, sent their quota of men, 
whom tliey had carefully trained, armed with bow s 
and arrows. Then there w^ere cont ingents supplied 
by the estates of the great temples, besides mercen¬ 
aries of friendly chiefs. These armie.s were often 
called ui)on to do guard duty, as in the case of the 
army 01 Sesostris I., which w’as employed in the 
defence of labourers. With the rise of the Empire, 
and as a result of the Hyksos overlordship, a 
regular army was gradually developed. It had 

1 i. 78, 

2 C. R. Lepslus, DenkmdUr, 12 vols., Berlin, 1849-<30, liJ. 12d. 

3 vi. 19. 

4 K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastic, Leipzig, 1905-09 
iv. 6f. 
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two grand divisions, comp<)se<i of experienced 
troops who had learned tactics in Ihese 

two ^rand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a ^^od 

etc. Military schools weix? estal)lislied and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training bewail in 
ehildhood, wlien ^'ymnastics, areliery, and the use 
of the battle-axe and javelin were tau^dit. d'he 
trained and disciplined troops of h^^yi>t were often 
the su))ject of art ists and sculptors, and the drilling: 
of recruits, racin;:, jumpings war-dances, and sie^^es 
were often dejiictcd.’ Itameses II. held rej^ular 
councils of war,^ and l)lo<lonis^ preserves a tra- 
lition that the military formed one of the three 
classes into which Egyptian society was <livide<l. 
In spite of all, however, Ejxynt nevm- possessed an 
army equal in discipline and equt[)ment to those 
of Assyria. 

Durm^^ the hei^dit of E;,^yT)t’s military power the 
soldier was well treated, lie was allowed, fiau 
all chai'fj^e, aeres of land, he was tree fr( 

forced labour when on a<‘tive service, he could nor 
be cast into prison for debt, and he was expecte<l 
to provide himself with the nec(?ssary arms and 
everythin^'' rc(jiiisi(e for a car]ip.'ii;.,'^n. ff he were 
brave, distinctions ami other si; 4 ns of honour were 
showered upon Iiim. As early as (he V'^lth dynasty 
uiercenarics were em}iloyed, and these were allow< 
to retain their own anus and customs. 'I'lie pcoj»h 
most commonly en^ui;^(;d to ti^diD the wars of E;.,"y| 
were the ‘Xine-hoiv Earbarians’ from Nubia, tht 
‘Shardana’ from Europe, the fyiiiyans, and tht 
.Syrians, 'I’he last-name<i \i'eie so frefjuently en 
nloyod that the term * youn^ .Syrian 

liecame a common word for soldier, ^ios^ of the 
army of Ramescs in, were uiensmariies, and after 
his reign these men ^v(*re so much accustome<l to 
the country that (hey in turn as foreigners 
coiujuered and dominated Egypt--such were the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the (ire<‘ks, 
and the Romans, 

In early Kuy'pt some soldiers carried a larye how, had one or 
two ostricii fcatficrs on their iiead, and a narrow iiand around 
the upper jiart of tiieir body ; ot tiers carried a lar>fe siiield and 
a «pear, or a small stiieid, over whicii skin was stretclu'd, and a 
hattle-axo ; still others carried no stiieid hut tiad a larye axe, a 
lance, and a slinj.f. Durinjt the Empire regiments of li(,'ht in¬ 
fantry carried a ja\'cjin, a lance, and a dagger, or a short 
straight sword ; tlie heavy infantry liore spears and a curved 
swonl. Tiie cavalry were armed witii tlio hattle-axe, and most 
of them (tarried sliields made of imll’s hide, vvliile lironze 
helmets were worn, although a more common head dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi¬ 
ment, some with fringes, others with ta.s.sel8. The archers 
were the most important soldiers in the army. They were 
divided into companies of foot- and <;hariot-archer8. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels. Tlie arrows were 
about 34 inches long, and were of wood or reed tijiped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or boomerang.■* 
Cavalry was not known till the IJyksos periml, for it was these 
.Semites who introduceal the horse into F^gypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn b} horses and (cavalry became very popular. 
.Sheshonk i. is reported to have had 60,0()O horsemen in his 
army which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Egyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were bow, spear, javelin, sling, sword, dagger, knife, 
falchion, axe, and club; defensive arms were metal helmet or 
quilted head-piece, coat of armour, and shield. 

The Egyptians foug'ht best behind walls, and many forts were 
therefore built in Egypt, ofii>ecialIy at the .‘Second Cataract and 
on the nortli-cMstern l>oundary of Eg> pt. Towns were fortified, 
such as Pelusium, 8yene, Elephantine, Semneh in Nubia ; and 
Thutmose i. fortified the island of Tombos at the Third Catar¬ 
act. In the great campaigns of the Empire malerial.s of all 
kinds for siege, such as scaling ladders and battering rams, for 


Hittites. But there i.s evidence of the use of a 
irreat deal of strategy in the nmiHUuvre.s of the 
soldiers of TliutiuoHe III., and especiiilly in the way 
in which .lojtpa was taken by Thutiyl. Armie.s 
were drawn uj) in wc‘ll-arianjjjetl battle-array, v\ith 
due repird to the win^^s, centre, and Hanks. Tlie 
many E^^yjitian inscriptions allord an excellent 
idea of the way in which E^^yptian battles were 
fon<,dit, such as‘those at Mcj^dddo, Kadesh, and the 
early wars in the time of IVpi I- favourite 
eomiiaiiy-fornuition with the E<rypti;in was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and lijtht infantry and archers dispos(‘d round 
tliem. Ligdri-arnu'd re-iments were also left free 
for skirmisliin <4 and for llankin^r movements, auch 
as Iho.se which were so well earried out at Kade.-.h 
])y Ramesea II. The Egyi>tian phalanx heeame so 
fauious that Cr<esus u.setl it most eHectively against 
(N'rus. 

‘War at all times and esjieeially under the Theban 
monarclis was a means of procurinj< slaves and 
booty, d’he demand for tribute does not apfiear 
before tlie Asiatic conquests, althou^di ransom 
seems to appear as early as the civil wars which 
pn‘eeded tlie Xllth dynasty. In order to jirove 
to the kin<^' the (‘oinpleteness of victory, w'arriors 
were in the habit of euttin^^ oil' the hands and 
.sometimes the heads ‘ of tlie vanquished and 
pluein^' them in heaps before him. But the 
E;;V[)tian wa.s always ^dad when jieace came and 
a tVeaty was diawn up. 'fhe most famous treaty 
I in Ejgyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the amhent xNorld, was that drawn np between 
ItaiiK'seM II, and Hattiisil 11. tlie llittite king:.* 

2. War-gods. — Originally every social ^n-oup 
had its ^i)d, and every ^md was, in a sense, a 
A'ai-;;od. When smaller ofoujis amaloamated into 
lar^iT cities and nornes, the ^njdsof the constituent 
jLtrou[)s amali^iimated into the jj^od of the most 
xKverful unit in the j^Tou]), just as Sekhet and 
lafhor were ah.sorhed into Am on of Thebes, and 
to liini xvere ascj-ihed the eharacterisiii s of the 
al)Sorhed puls. If the a.^e was warlike, one of (he 
attributes of such a deity would be that of war- 
god Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the back<.rround. Thus it is that previ^ms to the 
Hyksos perioil there are no prominent Egyptian 
war-j;odH. As a matter of fact, tiie Efgyjitiane 
never of themselves developed great war-;.,n)ds; 
tho.se deities in tlieir pantheon who retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
durinj^ the Empire. Yet the idea of war-deities 
Avas Avell known in P^f^ypt from earliest time.s. Did 
not Horus battle with Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Homs, have to fight the god^ 
enemies? The fierceness of the xvars with the 
Ilyk.sos wa.s due to the fact that P'gypt’s gods 
were at war with tlie hated gods of the Asiatics. 

d’he following deities, almost all of whom are 
foreign, are Hie war-deitie.s known to Egyptian 
literature. Aasith is usually rejire.sented as a 
woman armed with shield and ciiih, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Semitic origin in whom W. Max Miiller sei'.s Hie 
counterpart of I'.saii. A stela set up by Seti 1. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
Zahara, connects her with tlie desert. Amon-Ra, 


‘rausporUtioti, such as wagons and baggage-triicks, and for 
.convenience, such as cliair.s, tables, and elaborate tents, were 
provided. Each company had its own standard, which was 
held in admiration ; and each regiment was furnished with 
musical instruments, usuallv trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyjitian campaign conducted on any 
delinite {ban was that of Rtimeses ii. against the 

^ See, e.ff., J. (J. Wilkinson, T/ie AncU>ii.t. Kiji/ptiant, London, 
1878, pasfnm, esp. i. 192. 

3 ll'l'r viii V.!S f. 3 i. 54 , 

4 Excellent illustrations of Egy])tian soldiery are to be seen in 
Ivepsiua, iii., and in Wilkinson. 


one of the primeval deitie.s of Egypt, whose chief 
.scat of worship was at d'hehes, became very [>romin- 
ent as a war-god in the XVIIIth dymisty as a 
result of tlie victories of that period. An-horet, 
or Anhiir, local god of Abydo.s, was god of the 
dead, but was also represented as a man .standing 
with a spear in lii.s raised hand. He wa.s a warrior- 

1 I..epsius, iii. 128. 

2 W. M. Muller, Der rtumhiigverirag Ramessa’ //. und 
ChetiUrhmigH {it VQ vii. &). Berlin, 1902. 
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god, and as such became identified in the Greek 
period with Ares. 'Anat, ‘queen of heaven, mis¬ 
tress of the gods,’ was an Asiatic goddess of war. 
She \yas the same as the Sumerian An, witli 
Semitic feminine termination, Antu. She is re¬ 
presented as sitting witli a spear in one hand and 
swinging a battle-axe. Sl>e is probably the same 
as the goddess referred toby Uainmurabl.^ Anthyt 
was a Syro-l’b(enician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and spear in the rigdit band and club 
in the left. Her cult uas associated with N. and 
S. ^yr|a, where cities were named after her— 
Hath-A nth. Antaeus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in late sour(;es. 
She was worshipj)cd at Antaiopolis, and was repre¬ 
sented as a warrior or hunter with a hi;j:h feather 
on her head and clad in Uotnan armour. Asthyrthet 
of A pollinopolis was introduc.(‘d into h’gvpl in the 
XV 111th dynasty. She is the sai ne as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-godiless, and was depiided as a lion¬ 
headed human figure, driving a cliariot drawn by 
four horses over her prostrate foe. 'Asit may be 
anoHier form of Asthyrthet. Bar, or I’a-Hfir, was 
a Syro-PlKcnieian war-god, the Haal of the Od\ 
He was introduced into Kgyjit in the XVIIItb 
dynasty. Originally he was the personification of 
the binning and destroying beat of the sun and of 
the blazing desert wind. He was worshij)pod in 
the neighliourhood of d’anis, and was a favourite 
of Kameses ll., who compared himself with Har. 
Bast, ‘ lady of the Isast,’ as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re¬ 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 
god and of the deeeased. Bes, of ‘ the land of 
Hunt,’ was a god of complex character, but as a 
god of war and slaughter he carried two knives in 
his hands. As a \varrior he Nvas represented wear¬ 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword in his right hand. 
.As a wai'god he apjiears in the XVIIIth dynasty. 
Heru-Behutet is a form of Horus, under wliich he 
waged war with Set or 'byphon. His symbol is 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Horus is 
^eru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
‘ loved ail hour of fighting more than a day of re¬ 
joicing,’ is Heru-Theraa, the piercer, and, as such, 
a god of war. Mafiet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign ‘ to follow,’ Menthu was 

an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose seat was at 
'riiehes. He is rejiresented in human form with a 
hull’s tail and head of a hawk. His head is sur¬ 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes he is depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He is seen on the prow of the siin- 
boat and slays the demon with his lance. He was 
an old local god, a jicrsonilication of the destruc¬ 
tive heat of tbe sun, but in hater times he became 
Mentu-Ka. He was Kameses ll.’s patron war-god. 
Neith was wor.ship[)ed in the Delta in pre-dynastic 
times. While she was, at an early period, a per¬ 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery mass, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and as such was considered a war- 
goddess as well os a godde.ss of the chase. Nep- 
hebet and her twin-sister Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods, Reshpu, or Kesheph, 
had his centre of worship at ^let-lieshcp in the 
Delta, hut was an imported Syrian deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called ‘lord of the two-fold 
strength among the comj)any of the gods.’ He 
\8 represented as a warrior with spear and shiehi 
m the left hand, and club in the right hand. As 

1 CIJ iv. 48. To the same cycle of divine beings belon^f Ifitar 
of Nineveh and Astarte, mistress of horses, who was confused 
with the warlike Sekhmot, all of whom \>ere known and recog- 
ni«ed as war-Roddesses in Egypt. 


bis Semitic name shows, be was a per^ i icatioii 
of (be burning and destruction of fire at' ] ^htning. 
Sekhmet, or Sekhet, ‘ the powerful,’ ’ ^ represented 
wearing a solar disk on her head, sy ibuli/.ing t he 
warlike attrib»itcs of the sun. S ; wa.s cal 1ml 
‘ tbe fi(‘ry one emitting flames again ! t he enemies ' 
of the god, Jind her duty was to S' ch and con¬ 
sume the enemies of her fatliei. J > Uaut, ‘the 
l>ener of the way,’ was originally a var-god, wiio 
opened the way for troo[>s through be enemi< s 
land. He is sometime^ represeiit<( j in the prow 
of the boat of Ka, 

HI. IIkbukw. — I. ^ ar.— ' lu i.gh the ideal 
of the great pidphets < i be . n 7th centuries 
was peace, war was ig luvm! ojy le prophets of 
e.arly I.-^rael. The h i w j 'oj)l • , v c; not un war¬ 
like, and wit h 1 ben’ . ' ’v th nthcr ' >. leiital peoples, 
war was s.ancti^) i ny the deity. From the 
earliest to the lai* t o)*’ thchi toryof Israel 
djiliweb fought lie ilw | y e, a. d they followed 
Him to battle. ’’ o'-e i 'iile oiacU’s were con¬ 
sulted to learn dah el, a i 1 ; * prophets of Jahweh 
were ajipealed t* 'nr guhlurue-^ and prayer was 
oflered up to Hi'/ V* t’le attack.^ Jahwidi 

Himself ealien lim ri-vecrated one to battle;^ 
priests of -la.i w h s<,uuiled the alarm with 
ti limpets an . ca »: .i.gns were l)egun with sacri- 
licial rites.® la fa i, warfare was a holy calling, 
wiiii which tabu wa.s associated,^ for to ‘prepare’ 
or to ‘saiK’tify’ war was to carry out initiatory 
ri'ligious rites.^ The camn was a holy place because 
Jahweh was theie,'’ ami there were the sacred 
e[)ho(l and the ark of Jahweh.’^ 

'I’lie Hebrews did not jiossess an army worthy of 
the name till the time oi the monarchy, Gideon’s 
hand numher<*«l .Suo, and the Danites had a force 
of ()U0. At this early period warfare consisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
recognized leader,to whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves.*^ But, hesidiisa bod;,guard,*■* Saul had 
a standing army of 3(X>0 nien.*^ Israel’s army was 
divided into tliousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens.*® 
As early as the time of David stejis were taken to 
recruit a regular army, and it was placed under 
the command of Joah as commander-in-cfiief. 
Besides that, David himself hail his own body¬ 
guard of from 4U0 to 600 men. Mobilization was 
announ(!e(l by sound of tbe trumjiet. throughout 
the land.*'* An interesting picture of mobilization 
in Israel can he seen in I.s ® and in Ezk 21**'*^-. 
It is described as the drawing of the sword from 
the sheath. Sometimes a formal declaration of 
war was made, as in the itase of Amaziah of Judah 
against Jehoash of Isiael,*® but more often spies 
were sent out,*** and hostilities began in sjiring.**^ In 
later times regular mercenaries were employed,^* 
and under Herod sohiiers were trained in Roman 
fasliion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon’g time consisted only of 
infantry, light and heavy. Heavy arms c.onsisied of a round 
hel’iiet of bronze, a coal of mail, bronze gieaves, a gword of 
iron, a spear, and a l.anoe. Light arms comprised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon introduced (lavalry and 
chariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and *40,000 
cliariot horses. The troops had ensigns, banners, and standards, 
and \\ero furnishe/l vvilh tents or hooths, but each soldier was 
obliged to provide his own food, though sometimes regular 
provision was made for him.^’^i Guards were placed round the 


I Jg 20irtfT-, 1 S i4;r7 28® 30». 

a 1 K 2 K :in. s 1 Mae P’io 5^3r.. 

4 Is i;t(. 5 2 Ch 18''-; Iti. 

6 1 S 18^ 7 2 nil, Dt, 207 28l'i. 

8 Jer r.** 227 5i27f., Min J1 38. 9 Dt 2.;'' IL 

18 1 8 U'*'; see W. R. Arnold, Hphod and A rk (Harvard Throl. 
Stiiilien, iii.), Cambridge, Alass., 1017. 

II I S 4'!. 12 .Tg lilt).. 

iai8 1l3t7-. IM 8 2214. 

l» 1 8 18T7-. 

18 1 S 812 1718 1813, 2 S 181, 2 K 19 114- 19, 1 Mac .8^. 

17 jg S’.*?, 1 s i;;3, 2 s i:dfi. is 2 k i4«. 

1» Joa 2‘, 1 S 204, Nu 1317. 20 2 8 ID, 1 li 20^ •.*. 

21 Jos. Ant. xiii. viii. 4, xiii. 6. 23 2010. 
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camps,^ which were (^haufj^erl three times during the night.* 
The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of ttie Cantuinit«‘s, but 
Solomon b\nlt his own, sm’h as that at Ha/or, Me^iddo, etc. 
Ttiey usually stood on hills. Spef'ial battering-rams and cata- 
pultjs were eonstnie.Led for siege work.^ 

Hebrew bnccts were drawn iij) either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two winj^s. Tlntre 
was al.so a rearj^oiard for protection duriiiji; the 
march tind to take care of strajj^^ders.** Sonielime.s, 
instead of a ;ycneral conlliet between two op[iosin^ 
forces, a decision was left to two r>pposin^ groups 
of e(pial hut limited inimher,® or even to two 
opj>osiiif.f individuals “ Idicre wa.s a hattle-ery to 
inspire coura;ge,^ and tlie 
hy sound of t he trtiinp(;t. 

Stralctty was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua ma<le a ni;;ht attack after a raj)id ni;ght 
march to K'lieve (Jiheon ; “ circumvention wa.s pr;ie- 
tisod hy David Joshua surpjised the Canaanites 
at the Nvaters of Merom ; David executerl a (lank 
movement a; 4 ainst tlie Philistines;^^ the meii of 
Israel made a suc(;essful feir»t a;.::ainst the l>en- 
jamites a,t (iiheah;'* and Josima caj)tured Ai h}’- 
aijibiish. 

victor was bailed with sonjj^,’^ and victory 
Nvas celcJ)rate<l with ])ul)lic t lianksujivin;^ ;but 
j)risoner.s wane s(dd as slave.s and oltcn treated in 
a savayfc mannei.*^ 'The .s[)()iJ was divided etpially 
between those in battle and those in camp;‘“ a 
}K)rtion wa.s rescuved for the bevites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh;'^ part was re.serv<>d for the 
kii)^' i and sometimes armour was dedicated a.s a 
trophy.'^ I 

The ideal in j)r()phetic fsrael was peace-- hrou<,dit i 
about Ity Jahweh.-^ The end of hostilities wa.s ' 
si^nilied hy the blowin^^ of the war-liorn,-^ and 
ambassadors ne^mtiated terms,d’reaties were 
drawn up and si;.fn(Mi,2« and defensive and ollensive 
alliance's were made.^’ 

2. War-god. ~ Pre-historic Hebrews were un¬ 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any late henotheists ; 
they reeoc;nize<l the existence of otlier <.,a>ds and 
worshipped them ; hut, so far aa we know, they 
never developed a p.’intlH'on such as we .see in 
Babylonia ami Pv<^^ypt. In historic times the 
H(d»rew people tended more and more towards 
monotiicism, and, althouj^li they reco;gnized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. II.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. 8o to 
dahweli were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a itantheon. The derivation of His 
name i.s uncertain, hut a.s good a guess as any is 
that it i.s derived from the verb Aa/m, ‘ to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, ‘to prostrate,’ Whether 
Jiis be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


prove the warlike character of Jaliwch. He it 
was, as a warrior, who broiight His people out of 
Pgypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He reveale<l Himself fo Joshua as the 
caj)tain of His hosts ; His angels led the hosts of 
Jo.slma and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the pcojdes round about. It is true 
that He was corisitlered a mountain-god, being 
/issociated with Sinai-Horeh, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather; He 
wasof the land, and therefore a vegetation- 
god ; He was perha[Ks a lion-god,' and an ox-god ; 
and He was g<.><l of heaven and of earth ; but He 
vvus pre-eminently ‘ a man of war,’® whose peoi)le.s’ 
victories were His ‘righteous acts,’^ whose ex¬ 
ploits were recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,’^ and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jalnveh’s own 
heart;® Israel's battle-cry was ‘the sword of 
Jahwcli and of (bdeon’;'^ and Meroz was cursed 
hceau.se it did not come to battle, ‘ to the lielp uf 
Jahweh.’® 

The title ‘ Jahweh Sehabth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates Jahweh as god of battles.*^ 
'The term Schdnf/i tuay have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualifies weie 
aseriln'd to the stars not only by tiie Hebrews,''' 
hut also by the Bahyloiiians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people." But it certainly 
ha<l reference to the title of Jaliweli as leader of 
the armif's of His peonlc Israel.'^ I’lie term as used 
in the O T regularly denotes armies of men, and it 
fonmal the title of .Jahweh as war-;;o(l, A sitnilar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called §a tDnniani, ‘ Marduk of 

liost.s,’ and T’ispak was a war-god. 

Jahweh's emblem, as war-god, was an ark. 
Eleven of the occurrences of Jahweh Sehaoth in 
the hooks of Samuel arc connected witfi the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of .Jahweh,’® and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat,''* 
when He was carried into war, just as tlie Baby¬ 
lonians carried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so iJosely associated with 
.I ah well, as war-god, tliat it was identified witli 
Him,’® and was greeted as if it ueie Jahweh 
Himself.’« 

Litkkati’RR. — With ttie exception of T. G. Pinches, 'The 
Baltylotiian (Jods of War and their Lo^^eridK,’ PSiiA xxviii. 
[lUhti) 203~'21S, 270-'iS;t, a discusHion (d Ninib, ttiere is no 
separate article, inonox:raph, or book on Ihisi aulject. Bc.sides 
E. A. W. Budg^e, T/w (imLa of the Kijuptiaius, 2 vols., l.K)Mdon 
and Chicago, I'.XJI, and literature refLu red to in this article, the 
author has ina<ie full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
CAiHo of the Hel)re\vs, tin- standard I>i(‘t,ionaries of the Bible 
have been consulted, besides Nowack and Benzinger. 

8. A. B. Mkrceu. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage).—Since water is a first need of man in a 
jtrimitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 

' 1 8 25ii< 3()’f. * Jg 1 Mac 1227. 

a E/k 42 2122, 2 Ch 26’6. 

* Jg 7’«, 1 S 11”, 2 8 18*. 1 Mac 6'‘’3. 

6 2 8 2. « 1 S 17. 7 Jg 720, Am 114 

8Jos]()9. «2 8.^)23 10Jo.sll7. 

”28 .")22f.. lit J^r 2020fr., 13 Jf.H 

14 1 8 1 h 8 , 15 Ex ID*^-, Jg 5l<r-, 1 Mac 4 * 4 . 

1« 2 K .V-’, 1 Mac 3”. ” 2 8 82 1-231, 2 K 1516. 

'« Jos 22y 1 8 30 ' 2 ir., Nu 3127. 

ly Nu 80. 20 2 K 14”, 1 Ch 187- 

21 1 S 210 319. 22 Hos 21 s, Is 24, Mic 43. 

28 Bs 469. *4 2 8 228. 25 337. 

76 1 K 2(>90r 27 1 K 222ff-. 


it is regarded as posse.ssed of mana (q.v.), and tliat, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religious cult. 

I. Water in seasonal rites. —J. G. Frazer is un¬ 
doubtedly correct when he says : 

‘ At a remote period similar modes of thought, based on 
similar need.s, led men independently in many distant lands, 


1 Hoa 514 1110 ]37f.. 

2 1 K 1228, Am 4455 70ff.. 
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from the North Sea to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer 
solstice with rites which, while they differed in some things, 
yet agreed closely in others ; that in historical times a wave of 
Oriental influence, starting perhaps from Babylonia, carried 
the Taminuz or Adonis form of the (midsummer) festival west¬ 
ward till it met with native forms of a similar festival ; and that 
under pressure of the Roman civilization these different yet 
kindred festivals fused with each other and crystallized into a 
variety of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
strijiped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass muster 
as Christian.’ 1 

Tn Mesopotamia the year ia divided into two 
seasons—tlie rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
which continue uninterruptedly for several months. 
In the earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be traced, a system of canals 
existed, sei vinfj the purpose both of irrij^ation and 
of avoiding disastrous Hoods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Babylonians regarded 
water as i)ossessed of rnana, and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Similarly, commerce, following in the wake 
of agriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expression in a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spirits would assume the r61e of gods ruling over 
the various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits.^ 

Now, we know that Tamrnuz was an ancient 
[>ersonification of the sun of the springtime, liis 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase Duinu-Zi, 
‘true (or faithful) son of the deep,’^ and tliat he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the under world, 
whither Ishtar went inquest of him. The promise 
made to her by Gilgamesh to present him witli 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to shelter him in 
a ])alace of plenty, unmistakably points to the 
triumph of the sun when vegetation is at its 
height. Tamrnuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
principles which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians supposed that every year 
the godcless went to ‘the land of No-return,’and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not disclmrge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated with fertility. If Tamrnuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the under world bore a direct 
relationship to tlie revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected with fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege¬ 
tation and the water sup])ly in the Enphratos 
valley w’ould inevitably lead to his a.ssociation 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer.^ 

At the festival of Tamrnuz in Babylon the image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonis was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria, and in Greece 
‘the gardens of Adonis’ were similarly treated, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain.® Biiii 
originally it must have been the rnana in the 
water, and not the deity, that was regarded as the 
means by which the desert in the springtime was 
suddenly made to blossom as the rose. It was not 
that primeval man was so overawed by the miracle 

1 pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 260. 

3 Cf. art. Tctblary Gods and Spirits. 

8 H Zimmern, Der babylonische Gott Tamuz, p. 6 (in the 
Abhand. der Konigl. sacks. GeseUschaft der Wiss. xx. [Leipzig, 
IQOQI 701 722) 

4 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyna, Boston, 
1898, pp. 647, 682. 

6 R. kochette, RA viii. [1861] 97-123. 
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of spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the birds ; it was not that bis heart 
went out in gratitude to tlie High God wlio was 
th(; giver of all good things. Katlier it was iiia 
will to live that he uttered and represented in his 
elaborate spring and summer ceremonies—tlie pro¬ 
motion of life and fertility in plants, animals, and 
man. Since watiiris one of the essential factors in 
the preservation of life and the growth of the 
crops, it naturally [ilays a conspicuous part in 
rain-making ceremonies and other seasonal rites 
among iiriniitive peojihi. 

2. Water as a rain-charm. —Water is widely 
used in ceremonies for bringing rain. 

In Australia, among the AruiiLa, a group of people have 
water for their totem, and the men of the totem are aHHombled 
from time to time by their alntuTija, or leader (a celebrated 
rain-tnaker residing in the Rain Country), to make rain.i In 
tlio ritee that ensue water does not play a part, the ceremonies, 
according to F'razer, representing a rising storm.2 Among the 
Kuitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other band, rain is 
made by the head man of the water totem pouring w'ater over 
wtones out of which the rainbow was 8ui)po8ed to liave arisen, 
and over himself,*^ just as in Russia a man c-allcd the ‘rain 
maker' sprinkled water from a vessel on all sides to produce 
rain.'* The Torajas of Central Celebes pour water over the 
grave of a famous chief to procure rain. After that they hang 
a harnhoo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pierced in the lower end of the bamboo, so that the water drips 
frorn it continually. The bamboo is kept refilled with water 
until rain drenches the ground. Conversely, if dry weather ii 
desired, the rain-doctor (sando) assiduously avoid* touching 
water during the performance of his functions. Tie does not 
bathe or wash himself, he drinks nf>thing hut palm-oil, and, when 
crossing a stream, ho is careful not to step in the water. 
Should rain afterwards he wanted, he has only to pour water 
on hi* fire, and immediately the rain will descend m sheets.^ 
In India the Brahman rainmaker had to bring himself into 
union with water by touching it three times a day as well os on 
various special occ.a8ion8, to make himself, as it w'cre, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to guard himself against their hostility.® 
The Ba-thonga, a Bantu tribe in S. Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarriages by women. 
To pro' ure rain they bury a pot in the ground and cause it to 
be filled with water by girls who have not attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels which run in the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass. The women 
then hold a rain-dance, and pour water on the graves of 
prematurely born infants and of twins to ' extinguish ’ {timula) 
them, thereby removing the cause of the drought.7 

In S.E. Europe, at the present day, rain is made by pouring 
a pail of water over a hoy or girl clothed from head to foot in 
grass, flowers, or corn.® H. S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona (India). When rain is needed, the hoys dress uf) one 
of their number in nothing but loaves and call him ‘ king of the 
rain’ (mriij raja). They then visit all the houses in the village, 
the householder sprinkle* the rain-king with water, and makes 
offerings of food to the party.» In Rumania a clay figure is 
substituted for a living person in the rain-making rites. The 
image, which represents Drought, is placeii in a coffin and 
carried by children in a funeral procession, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally, the coffin and candle are thrown 
into a stream or well.io In France images of saints until recently 
were dipped in water to procure rain, just as the Shans drench 
statues of Buddha witli water when the rice is perishing from 
drought.il In Arcadia, in the claH.sic,al period, the priest of Zeus 
dipped an oak branch into a certain spring on Mount Lyc.'nus 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a mist^v 
cloud, from wliich rain would soon fall.i3 The Athenians sacrl- 
fleed boiled, not roast, meat to the season boc.auHe they 
imagined that the water in the pot would be transmitted to the 
gods, and return to them as rain.i® 

That the use of water as a rain-eharm was 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing the person (or image), aiiparently 
the personification of vegetation, in leaves, corn, 
vines, etc., iiefore water is poured on him. In 
support of this view may be quoted the ICuropean 
spring celebrations of St. George’s Day.^* It is 

1 Spcncer-QiIIen», p. 189 ff. ; cf. art. Rain. 

2 G/i®, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 261. 

8 Spencer-Qillen^’, p. ‘294 ff. 

* W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, 
p. 842. 

® A. O. Kruijt, in Tijdschrift voor Jndische Taal- Land- tn 
Volkenkunde, xliv. [1901] 6, 8ff. 

« H, Oldenberg, 7’he Grihya-Sutras, li. (SBE xxx. [1892]) 72 ff. 

7 H. A. Junod, REth i. [1910] 139. 

8 GB®, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 272 f. 

9 The Cowley Evangelist, May 11X18, p. Ill ff. 

10 GB®, pt. i.. The Ultagic Art, i. 273 f. 

11 Ib. p. 807 f. Pausaniae, viii. xxxviii. 4. 

18 AthensBUS, xiv. 72, p. 656 A. 

14 GB®, pt. 1., The Magic AH, li. 76. 
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difficult to avoid the coucluHion that originally 
these rites \v(>re j>erfonned to ])roinote vegetation, 
and secure an aluiiulant food supply, just as, until 
quite recently, wjiter was thrown on the last corn 
cut at harv(‘st in this country to procure rain for 
next year’s crops. 

3. Water in purification ceremonies. —Just as 
water naturally suggests to tlie primitive mind the 
)>rocess of fertilization, so it appears to (he savage 
as the normal means of washing away material 
or spiritual pollution. As this subject has been 
trented separat('ly,‘ we sliall here confine our 
ntt(intion to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. 

After cliildhirth and menstruation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a hath, wliile the contagion of death and the 
sins of the jienitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
hy washing before a man may freely mix with his 
fellows. 

Thnfi the hijfh'])rie8t was required by the Jewish Law to wash 
iiiinsolf and p\it off the ;i,’^jinuents which fie had worn in the 
holy place fiofore coiniri)^ bath from the sanctuary after offering 
his burnt ofTerifiK'’ (f^v 16 '^t.). likewise Greek ritual decreed 
that, after ofTeriiikan expiatory sacrifice, the oflferer must wa.sh 
his body and ids clotiies in a river or spring before he entered a 
city or ins own liouse.- In like manner, among the Jews the 
contact, with the book of the Law or a pliylactery 'defiled tlie 
hands,’ and called for an ablution.3 Among the Matabele of 
S. Africa, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wash,^ and before changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves,8 as a kind of 
* rite dc jmssage.’ 

(<'?) Childtnrth. —Birtli, the attainmentof puberty, 
marriage, death are great personal events associ¬ 
ated with the mysteries of life, and at these times 
the individual is es))ecially exposed to mystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A pregnant woman is, 
in consequence of her comlition, a dangerous 
verson and one to be avoided until all traces of 
ler ‘sacredness’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subjeift to 
attacks from malignant inlliiences, from w’hich he 
must be guarded by rites. Like his parents, be is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of regenera¬ 
tion is necessary to remove tliis original taint. 

The mother and child among the Koragara of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five daya, when both are reatored to 
purity by a tepid fiath.^ The Hottentots considered a mother 
and child unclean till they had been washed and their bodiea 
ameared with other purifying agents. Lustrations with water 
are common in VV. Afrie^i. The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and anmng the 
indigenes of India the custom also prevails.? The Ar.tec mid¬ 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, ‘ May this water purify 
and whiten thy heart: may it wash away all that is evil.’3 
The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile¬ 
ment and sin to that of spirit,ual new birth. In the Isis rites 
the baptism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
divinity, although it is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the new-born infant with water in Greece. It 
appears that the rite called a^<^uSpo^ia, in whi(‘h the infant was 
carried round the domestic hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water.® 

{b) Initiation and marriage .—Water is some¬ 
times sub.stituted for other purilieatory rites (such 
as tatuing, setting the novice on a smoking fire, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation cer(!monies.^® 

(c) The shedding of blood .—To the primitive 
mind nothing is more uncanny than blood. Life 
1 See art. Pcrification (Introductory and Primitive), 
^Porphyry, de Abi<t. ii. 44. 

* W. Robertson Smith, Religion 0 / (he Semites, new ed., 
Ix>ndon, 1907, p. 452. 

■* <y li \ pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
191?, ii. 70f. 

6 6 RBEW 11884-85]. p. 596. « JAl iv. [1874-75] 376. 

7 E. n. Tylor. PC-\ ii. 432 f. 

* B. de Sahagnn, Hist, general dc las cosas de Nueva E.s])afla, 
Mexico, 1S2'9, \ i. 37. 

® Schol. Plato, ThecBt. 160 K. 

See examples in art. Purification (Introductory and Priini- 
yve) vol. X. p. 4(58 f. 


and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substances that are associated with the 
inner principle of either jiartake of this sacredness. 
For the savage what is sacred is also dangerous 
and a source of contagious impurity. Therefore, 
wlien a man has shed blood, he is tabu until the 
‘ miasma’ has been removed by puiilieation rites. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a w'eek after 
their return from battle, during which time they may not come 
in contact with their wives, and they may not, touch food with 
their bands. Gn the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, after 
having l)een smeared with the spleen and li\'er of a kangaroo, 
and, standing straddle-legs in it, washes himself. 1 Among the 
Basntos warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
they purify themselves and their implements of war by washing 
away the tabu in the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain.Similar rites are performed 
by the Akiknyu, in which the final ablutions consi.st in cleansing 
with water.® In the Pelew Islands the young warriors, on their 
return from their first figiit, arc shut up for three days, and 
(hen, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe together as near as po.ssihle to the spot where the 
killing took place.When a Pima Indian killed an enemy, he 
was tabu for sixteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
river bottom, or wandered about the adjoining hills. During 
this period he was forbidden to touch his head or his face, and 
before he might go to his home he had to bathe in the river, no 
nial ter how cold the temperature.® 

(d) Death.—Contiwt with death and the spirit- 
world is a strong source of iinpurity in primitive 
society and, therefore, is the cause of tabus and 
purification rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the most usual methods of purification. See art. 
Death and Disposal of the DEAD([ntroductory), 
vol. iv. p. 434, § XIV. 

{e) —Water is frequently regarded by 

primitive people as having the power to wash away 
8icknes.s, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of .<=;kin eru])tion. J'he miraculous cure of Naaman 
(2 K 5’®) reffects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of wal(*r fis a cure of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things tliat which has the most marked 
supernatural virtues among the Semites is running 
(or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (ef. Nu 
21''^'-, Kzk 47“* It is, therefore, not surjirising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
the power of healing. 

In Babylonia a sick person was sprinkled with water while 
the priest pronounced certain sacred formula}, having the 
power of ‘cleansing’ a patient from sickness. The water was 
specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 
sacred streams a.s the Tigris and Euphrates. One or more 
Springs, and a f4t rimgi, or 'bath-house,' were attac^hed to 
every large temple, where purification rites were performed. 
Details of the rites varied in different cities, and there are 
indications that, even in later times, they were performed on 
the banks of running streams—perhaps a survival of the period 
when the incantation ritual did not form part of the official 
cult.® To this (iay a ‘bath-house’ is sometimes attached to 
synagogues, whither women resort monthly to cleanse them- 
selve.s—a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Semitic purification 
ritual, now restricted to women.? 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been greatly reinforced by the growth 
of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the ^iver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indignation of Naaman wdien he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascus were better than all 
the waters of Israel, probably arose from tlie idea 
that the Jordan w^as a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Pharjiar were tlie 
.sacred rivers of the Syrians, and not from an;j 
astonishment at being asked to perform a purifica¬ 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac¬ 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr* 
patients frequently bathed ceremonially by night 

1 JAI xxviii. [1899] 213 f. 

2 K. Casalis, The Basutos, Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 268 

3 JAI x.vxiv. [1904] 204. 

* J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
1885, pp. 126 ff., 130. 

6 20 RBKW [1904-06], p. 204 f. 

® M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 812 f. 

? JE viii. 588. 

® De Locis Sanctis, vii.; cf. Jn 62 4 90 . 
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in the thermal waters of (^adara, and in the 
Middle Ages it was still believed that he who 
bathed in the springtime in the source of tlio 
Euphrates would be free from sickness for the 
whole year. ^ 

In Europe water figures conspicuously in folk¬ 
lore as a means of preventing and curing disease. 

Thus at Vitrollea in the soutli of France, during the Mid- 
BunniKT rites, tiie youn^ people batlied in a pond in order 
that they Miij^iit not suffer from fever durinjf the year, and at 
SainteS'Maries they watered the horses to protect them from 
the itch.'-^ Similarly, in Sweden, certain holy sprin^fs are 
supposed to be endowed with wonderful medicinal virtues on 
8t. John's Eve, and many sick j)coplo resort to them for the 
healinjf of their infirmities.^ At Stoole, near Downpatrick, in 
Ireland, on Midsummer Eve three wells, to which extraordinary 
virtues are attributed, are ‘ tbroiif^od by crowds of halt, maimed 
and blind, pressing to wash away their infirmities with water 
coiisecrat eu by their patron saint, and so powerful is its efficacy 
on their minds, that many of those who to bo healed, and 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really bolime 
for a time that ttiey are by means of its miraculous virtues 
perfectly restored.’** At Marsala in Sicily the sick resort to a 
K])ring in a subterranean grotto, called the Grotto of the Sibyl, 
to be cured of their diseases by bathing in the water,^ just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen uae<i to go on a 
pilgrimage to a neighbouring spring to heal and strengthen 
themsedves in the water.® 'The famous grotto at Lourdes, 
whii'h has been the reputed source of so many miracles since 
the alleged apiiearance of the lllo-ssed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubirous on 11th Feb. 1S58, belongs, perhaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring was unknown to the 
inhabitants prior to the apparitions."? 

4 . Water as a means of divination.—The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
ancient and in modern times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 

Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the fioor of the house in which the robbery 
occurred, and filling it with water; a priest then invokes the 
aid of his god to conduct the spirit of the thief to the water, 
f»o that his image may be reflected in it and perceived by the 
diviner.® In S.E. New Guinea a criminal’s face is thought to 
bo seen in a pool of water into which coco-nut oil has been 
sipieezed,® The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a howl of water between their fingers and presenting to it in 
writing the names of the suspected persons; at that of the 
guilty man It twists around and falls to the ground.h> Among 
the Bahima of Central Africa a medicine-man puts herbs and 
coffee-berries into a pot of water and ascertains the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berries lie.?? 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze into a tub of water. 

In Greece tlie favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by castiniif offerings into holy wells. If the 
gift was accepted, it sank ; if it was unacceptable, it was cast 
forth.13 At Delphi, to the east of Apollo’s temple, there was a 
sacred spring which proceeded from a narrow (forge shut in by 
rocky walls, the waters of wliich were supposea to be oracular. 
The priestess of Apollo therefore drank of the sacred spring and 
chewed the sacred laurel before she prophesied. 1 * 

In Babylonia as early os the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.a), there is evidence of divination by oil, and 
from the texts of a later period (c. 2000 b.c.) it appears that the 
method adopted consisted in pouring oil on the surface of water 
in a bowl, and determining future events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck.i® In one of the texts 
the method is traced back to the legendary founder of the bdnl 
priesthood. 1® Two of the texts, dating from the Hammurabi 
period, describe the signs to bo observed in the mingling of oil 
and water, together with the interpretation thereof.l7 On the 
early monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the use 
of this method of divination by a ruler of the Cassite period (c. 
1700 B.C.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 18J. 

2 GB^, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 104. 

3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, London, 1870, p. 261. 

4 Quoted from Hibernian Magazine, July 1817, by Frazer, 
GB^\ pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 205 t. 

6 Gli^, pt. V., Adonis, i. 247. 

® 76. p. 248; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1876- 
78, i. 489 

7 Cf. art. L 0 URDR 8 . 

8 W, Ellis, Polyn. Researches, London, 1830, li. 240. 

8 H. Newton, in Far New Guinea, London, 1914, p. 89f. 

10 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 540f. 

11 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1916, p. 186. 

12 D. Crantz, Hist, of Greenland, London, 17(57, i. 214. 

18 W. R. Smith, p. 178. 

14 Lucian, Bis accusatus, i. ; cf. Pliny, HN ii. 232 ; Paus. ix. x. 
6; CGSW. 188 f. 

1 ® Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, London, 1906, iii. pi. 2ff., v. pi. 4 ff. 

1 ® H. Zimmern, RitualtaJ'eln fur den Wahrsager, Beschwbrer 
und Sdnger, in Beitrdge, Leipzig, 1896-1901, li. 82 ff. 

17 Cun. Texts, iii. pi. 2-6. 


to bring back the statues of Mardiik and his consort, which had 
been carried off by an enemy.l In ancient Egypt, divination 
did not play so conspicuous a part as in Babylonia and in the 
Hellenic world. The Egyptian texts do not mention hydro- 
mancy, although we know from the classics that Anuhis was 
invoked by a vase full of licjuid or a flame.‘•1 In the story of tlie 
homeward journey of Joseph’s brethren (Gn 44>-i5) from Eg} pf 
to Palestine mention i.s made of a divining cup (vv.?' is), the 
purpose of wiiicdi would seem to have been that of detecting a 
thief. ‘Know yo not that such a man as 1 can indeed divine 
There is good rca.son to believe, however, that the episode (‘on- 
nected with Joseph belongs to the llyksos period,3 and tliat tlu> 
custom of divination by water was introduced into the valley of 
the Nile from the east by the invading ‘ shepherd kings.’ 

In modern times among the Slavs at Ceklinj, in Crnagora, 
maidens gaze into a well at daybreak on 8t. George’s Day, till 
their eyes fill with tears and they tliink they see the image of 
their future husbands reflected in the water.4 In the Highlands 
of Scotland apples and a sixpence were imt in a tub of water 
at Hallowe’en for oracular purposes. The person who could 
extract either of these articles from the water with his mouth 
without using his teeth was regarfled as likely to he very lucky. 
Similarly three plates were placed on the hearth, one filled 
witli clean water, another with dirty water, and the third 
empty. A blindfold youth then knelt in front of the hearth 
anrl groped about till he put his finger in one of them. ‘ If he 
lighted on the )>late with the elean water, he would wed a 
maid; if on the plate with the dirt}- water, he w-ould marry a 
widow ; and if on tfie empty plate, he would remain a b.aehelor. 
For a girl the answer of the oracle w-as analogous. . . . But to 
make sure, the operation had to be repeaU'd thri(;e, the position 
of (he plates being changed each time. If the eiujuirer put ids 
or tier Auger into the same plate thrice or even tw'ice, it w-as 
quite conclusive.’® 

An oracle may very readily pass into an ordeal, 
whore the person accused or a crime is tested by 
being subjected to a process which would normally 
prove fatal, or at least injurious to him. People 
accused of witchcraft and other ollences are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into which a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomach rejects the draught, the 
accused is declared innocent and released ; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.® 

5. Water-spirits and water-^ods. —To say witli 
'Fylor that a ‘belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings’ constitutes the ‘minimum definition of 
religion’ is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards tlie sacred and mysterious rather 
than in the direction of the spiritual. Psychologic¬ 
ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is canahle of form¬ 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before he has evolv ed a ‘ belief 
in spiritual beings,’ he has come to explain mysteri¬ 
ous objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
w'ater is most certainly calculated to arouse in 
the primeval consciousness the animatistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awo of the mysterious. Upon 
it man depends /or his very existence, through 
its agency he sees tlie desert made to blossom 
as the rose, and in it he beholds the manifesta¬ 
tion of life and movement, and even the power 
of death and destruction. He regards it tliere- 
fore as possessed of mana, and, in consequence, 
sacred. But there is always a tendency to personify 
the sacred. The mysterious roll of thunder be¬ 
comes associated with the voice of the tribal AH 
Father, and the ma^ic downfall of rain is explained 
as the work of 8 j)irits or gods. So with water. 
Originally the Trojans regarded their sacred river, 
Skaniandros, as containing mana, and by way of 
oblations cast live bulls and horses into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached an animistic 
or theistic stage, Homer sjveaks of altars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
xvaa sacrificed, the belief being that the spirit in 

1 H. G. Rawlinson, WAl v. pi. 83, col. ii. 8. 

■- Bliny, HN xxxiii. 46 ; Plutarch, de I side, Ixi., Ixiv. 

3 E. A. W. Budge, A History of Egypt, London, 1902, iii. 188 ff.; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, do. 1894, 1. 233 ff., 
Egypt and Israel, do. 1911, p. 27. 

4 GB^, pt. i.. The Magic Art, ii. 846. 
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® See art. Ordhal (Introductory and PrimitiveX 
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tlie water, or the god of the stream, was eapable 
of departing from liis element to consume the 
essence of the oU’erings in the holy place on the 
shore.^ We do not suggest, in quoting thi 
example, tliat a stratigraphical evolution took 
f)lace in early times. On the contrary, we regard 
the assiimplion of strata in the evolution of 
religion as the fundamental error in the universal 
i 8 ti(; form of tl)e comparative method as adopted 
hy Frazer.^ The conception of the sacred river 
is undoubtedly psychologically a more rudimentary 
not ion than (he more complex animistic and theisti 
helirfs. lint it can hardly bo said that there was 
a pre animistic era in the history of religion, 
when animism was not and nevertheless religion 
of a kind existed.® Some sort of animism may 
have been a primary condition of the most primi¬ 
tive religion of manKind, but it would seem that 
the vaguer and more comprehensive animatistic 
concept ion surrounded sucli objects as water froi 
the beginning. 

Among j)eople in a more developed state of 
culture w^ater-spirits and water gods are of frequent 
occurrence. Stories of the Perseus and Andromeda 
type have been found from Japan and Annam to 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and, althougli the de 
tails vary with the locality, the central feature 
is always connected with the sacrifice of a humai 
victim (generally a virgin) to a water-demon. It 
is, therefore, Inghly probable that these legend?- 
reflect ,‘i real custom of sacrificing girls to he the 
wives of water-spirits, since we know that girl?i 
are frequently niarri(‘d to river-gods, etc., in 
)riniitive society."* J'he custom may have arisei 
rom the belief (hat water-s[)irits are the bestowers 
of life and fertility, whose kindly gifts of rain 
from above and springs from below produce 
pasture for the cattle and fruits for the service of 
man. In Syria the life-giving operation of Haal 
was connected with sj)rings, streams, and under¬ 
ground water, and tlnuefore the Paalim had their 
seats on the banks of rivers and by deep water 
courses, in spots of na(nral fert ility.® As antliors 
of fertility in gernual, it is in accordance with the 
working of the primitive mind that these water- 
s})irits should come to he regarded as the bestowers 
of otl'sj)riiig. Accordingly we lind that barren 
women frequently betake tliemselves to a stream 
known to be inhabited Ijy a water-spirit, and bathe 
in the waters.® Down to (.‘Ia.ssi(;al times girls 
bathed in the Skamaiidros before their marriage, 
praying as they did .so, ‘ Skamander, take my 
virgirdt-y.’ ’ 

Sometimes, however, human beings are cast 
ihbo water simply as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the indwelling spirit. The 
frequency with which maritime people are reminded 
of tlie dangers of the sea would naturally lead to a 
belief that water-spirits are dangerous and malig¬ 
nant beings c.apable of assuming monstrous forms. 

Thus the VV’arr.'iiuunt^a of Cenl rul Australia perforin elaborate 
cereinoni(-y to coerce a but juirely mythical water- 

snake who is said to have destro 3 ed a number of people.The 
Tarahumares place their houses at a distance from the water, 
and never sleep near it when on a journey lest they should he 
iiK^lesled by the irulwellin^ spirit. Whenever they make weirs 
to catch fish, they are careful to offer fish to the water-serpent 
of the river.w To ensure a good catch of fish the flshermen of 
I'Tiat throw a human victim into the water at the mouth of the 

1 Jl. XX. 4, V. 7, xxi. l.SO. 

2 E. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, London, 1917, 
pp. 2, l.^>3f. 

^ It. U. Marett, The Threshold of Religion'^, London, 1914, 
p. ix. 

(iB'\ pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 150, 162 f, 

W. R. Smith, pp. 100, 102. 

« wS. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, Chicago 
and Fjondon, 1902, p. 117ff. ; cf. Pans, n. xv. 6 , v. vii. 2 ff. ; 

J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^, 
Cambridge, lOOS, p iiU. 

7 ^chines, Ppist. x. « Spencer-Gillenb, p, 226ff. 

® 0. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, London, 1908, i. 402. 


river,^ and in the St. George’s Day rites in England the Green 
George was thrown into the water to secure the favour of the 
water-spirits, as well as to make the meadows green in summer.?* 
The idea of propitiating a malignant water-spirit is undoubtedly 
the underlying motive in the legend of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and in its mediaival counterpart of St. George and the Dragon. 

Litbraturh.—A uthorities have been given in the footnotes. 

K. 0. James. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Babylonian).— 
I. Water. —The Babylonians divided their universe 
into tliree parts—the lieavens, the earth, and the 
^ea—which they per.sonified as the god.s Anu, 
Philil, and Ea respectively. Each element was 
considered divine. But more emphasis was placed 
upon the divinity of the sea, because tlie water of 
‘the f^reat deep’ was considered the element out 
of which all things were generated. This ‘great 
deep,’ or Apsu, encircled the earth, was tlio source 
of all irrigation, and was the home of Ea, the 
god of waters. The Euphrates and the Tigris as 
children of the great deep were ‘ the soul of the 
land ’ and ‘ the bestower of blessings ’ respectively. 
But there was a sense in which the waters were 
regarded as an agent of destruction, viz. in their 
appearance in the form of violent rains and Hoods. 
Under this aspect they were personified as Tiamat, 
the I’ehom of Gn 1, an aspect which is much em¬ 
phasized in the Old Testament. There Teh5rn is 
opposed to Jahweh, and i.s the cause of much dread 
to tlie people.® In Babylonia, however, the bene- 
licent aspect of water comes more to the front. It 
was not only one of the commonest of natural 
ihenomena, appearing as rivers, streams, seas, 
akes, ponds, brooks, springs, fountains, wells, 
mist, dew, rain, bail, snow, ice, vapour, fogq and 
cloiuis, but also indispensable to men, animals, 
and vegetables. Water was divine and holy, and 
as such was worshii)ped as a god. It jilayed a very 
imjioitant part in omens and oracles and all kinds 
of magic. It could dispel demons, wash away 
disease, and purge from sin. It a(.‘tcd as a divine 
)Ower in decisions by ordeal, and in it (lowed the 
jlood of tlie gods. 

Tlie Babylonians believed that all waters were 
peopled bv living creatures, actual and mytlii(;al, 
some of which were beneficent and others harmful. 
The annnnaki {a, ‘water,’ and nun, ‘strength’) 
were probably benelicont water-spirits, and the 
seven* utnkku were demons of the sea. Both 
spirits and demons were controlled by Ea, or hy 
tlie ferryman who kept watch over the river of 
death, who was called Arad-Ea, ‘servant of Ea.’ 
Water, being thus associated with divine beings, 
was usually considered the source of life, and at 
h>idu there was a sacred spring which figured in 
al ly Babylonian mythology and incantation rituals. 

Because of its sacred jiroperties, water played 
the cliief rOle in incantations. Ea, by virtue of his 
being a water-god, was the most prominent figure 
in the ritual of incantations, being called the 
great physician. But Marduk, in later times, 
u.surjied much of his power, and aluays acted as 
mediator between the patient and Ea. The Ea- 
ritual in incantations involved wa.shing and 
sprinkling of tlie body of the patient with water 
from the Euphrates or Tigris or from some bubbling 
source coming directly out of the earth. Then an 
image was made of the demon or sorcerer who 
contr(dled the victim, and it was placed in a boat. 
The image was drowned in sacred water, and the 
patient was relieved.® 

2, Water-gods. —Babylonia was always sorely 
lependent upon her streams and canals, and tins 
jartly accounts for her numerous water-gods. But 

* n. Goldie, Calabar and Us Mission, Edinburgh and London, 
901, p. 43. 

2 GIP, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 76. 

3 Ph gs** 104^* 1368 184. 4 RawlinBon, WAI iv. 2, col v. 

8 For details see M, Jaatrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, Giessen, 1905, i. 273ff. 
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more important in tlie minds of the people were 
the wat(irK of the Euphrates and the 'Fij^^ris and 
the Persian Gulf. Bein<^ mysterious, often bene¬ 
ficent, frequently destrindive, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very earliest 
times as manifestations of divine beings. Tlu'y 
were W()rship])ed, pro[)itiated, and supplicated. 
All things, good and bad, came from tiiein, and 
from them was no escape. 

The source of all water was thought to be 
situated at the liead of the Persian Gulf, or to be 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early 
period this was personified and called Ea,^ ‘the 
iiouse of water.’^ Ea’s home was at Eridu on tlie 
shore of the Persian (Ailf. He was called Sar apsi, 

‘ king of the abyss,’ but more especially, perhaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters which werebelievetl 
to be under the earth and to fill streams, canals, 
and rivers. Tiamat personified the salt waters, 
Eaand his consort, Darnkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
he was often worsliipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As a water-god, all fountains and .streams were 
sacred to him. Water, being a sacred, healing, 
and fertilizing agency, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea was the great physician. Because of the 
universal utility of water, Ea was claimed by all 
Baljylonia as its champion, and, according to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, FZa interceded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, advising him 
to build a vessel so as to ue prepared for the 
approaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called l)am-gal-nun-na, ‘great wife of the deep,’ 
lier Sumerian name being Nin-ki, ‘lady of the 
earth’; but she wa.s also called ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The^od himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nin-a-gal, ‘god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal cylinder as sitting on his 
throne, while Darnkina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
under the seat is the symbol of the god.’ Some¬ 
times he is seen carrying a vase of w’ater with 
flowing streams and fish, and standing on a capri¬ 
corn.* He is vciy often represented in tlie form of 
a fish, or of a man covered by the skin of a fish. 
In Assyria Ea appears as ‘king of the ocean,’ | 
‘ opener of fountains,’ ‘ creator,’ and god of wi.sdom. ^ 
He is described by Berosus, under the name 
Oannes, as ‘a creature endowed with reason, with 
a l)oily like that of a lish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a fish’s tail.’ When Babylon 
iMicame prominent in the time of IJammurabi, 
Marduk was classified as son of Ea, and colla¬ 
borated with him in incantations, being associated, 
as I'Ji A\ as, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, ‘^Im), or Raraman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated with any particular city, nor was 
he a very early Sumerian deity. He came from 
the west-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated with the 
destructive aspect of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although .sometimes he \vas 
considered a vegetation-god. yammurabi, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
lus enemy ‘ of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the springs.’ Nebuchadrezzar I. calls 
him ‘the lord of springs and rains,’® and Meli- 

1 His .Sumerian name was Kn-ki, ‘lord of the earth.’ 

2 Cunfiform Textt from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, xxiv. 16, 60, xlix. 5. 

8 J. Menant, Catalogue nUthodujue et raisonne de la Col¬ 
lection (if Clercq, Paris, 1886-90, no. 106. 

* W. H, Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
New York, 1909, no. 95. ^ w • , 

6 L. W. Kin^, Babylonian Bemndary-Stones and Memanal 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 56. 


Shipak beseeches him to bestow ‘ ahundant 
stnnims.’^ Adad was symbolized by a tliundcr- 
holt,, was associated wilh the sky-god, Ann, at 
Asur, and often apjteared under the name Numusda. 
Although Enlil was known as a rain-god - and was 
sup[»osed to have luought on the flood, he was not 
very prominent as a water-deity. In like manner 
Asur, the great Assyrian war-god, was assoedated 
with water as a corn- and water-deity and as a 
god of fertility, but his rAle as sucli was not very 
important. Innini, primarily tin; heavenly queen, 
wa.s a w'ater-goddess. She is ref)resented with 
serpents and bladi^s of grass, which in Gricntal art 
are associated with water and vegetation. She 
hore the title azeig-sug, ‘sacti^d lihator,’ and, like 
Asnan, a grain-goddess, was descril^'d as godde.ss 
of the ‘holy meal water.’^ Istar, the great 
mother-goilde.ss and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associateil with water. Slie referre‘d 
to herself as ‘daughter of the oc(‘;in stream ’ slie 
was connected with the chiansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom ‘ uo stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
whicli brings life,’ witliout whom ‘ no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 
dwelling peoples to drink’ ;® and she is addressed 
as ‘ tliou that rulest over spring^s and mountains 
and seas.’® She is represented in art witli a vase 
of water. Besides being idmitified with Ivir-gi-lu, 
or Nin-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess,’ she ai)])ears as 
Nina, Ea’s (laughter, who was oi iginally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Isiar. But from 
time to time the goddes.ses Istar, Ninfl, Innini, 
and Anunit were confused one with another. 
Nina was the goddess who rode upon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known as (Jestinanna, 
‘queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddess. In 
fact, her name is written with the ideogram which 
means ‘goddess of the lish-house.’ In time slie 
became sister of Ningirsu, lord of the freshets. 
She was also (uilled Nin-en and Nin-en-na-ge, ‘ ladv 
of immntation.’® Nina wfus also identified with 
iSjiara, goddess of water-animals, wliose symbol 
was the scorpion,® and who bore the tiih', tiaiudt 
(dragon) of the primeval waters ti- 

aviat)^^ Ishara appeared at an earlier period as 
Ghana, ‘heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’and 
daughter of Ea, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Ban 
built a temple to KU-anna in Girsu. He says 
that she deluges tlie land with water, and it would 
thus seem that she was a storm-goddoss. Marduk, 
wlio became the mighty god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deities. He suc¬ 
ceeded Nina as god or incantation by water; he 
was made a water-god, being Ea’s son ; and hi.s 
coii.soit was Zer-panitura, ‘the lady of the abyss.’ 
He became all-powerful, and was called ‘ king of 
the abyss.’ A hymn says of him : ‘Command the 
.^ea and the sea ol>eye(-li ’ ; he was addressed as 
‘lord of the mountain stream and of water, opener 
of sources and cisterns, eonf.roller of stream.s ’ ; 
and he is represented in company with a water- 
dragon, and standing above the watery deep. His 
cult has been traced to Eridu. Nabu, a patron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Marduk, was a 

1 Kin^f, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 20. 

a CT XV. 11. 13-16. 

* S. Lanj^fdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 
p. 158. 64. 

* S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 138. 

5 J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Helojiom Texts, 
2 vola., Leipzig, 1895-97, vol. i. pi. 1.5, II. 16-17. 

« l^angdoii, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 57. 7 CT xv. 23. 

F. Thurcaii-Daiigir), Die suinerischen und akkndiarhen 
Konifisinschri/ten (hereafter cited as SAK), Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 263. 

9 8. A. R. Mercer, Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Litera¬ 
ture, Paris, 1912, passim. 

9) CT xxvi. 42. 10. O WA I iv. 26, no. 4, 1. 5 f. 

12 See J. Hehn, Uymnen und Gebete an Marduk (BASS v.), 
p. 3‘25. 
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(‘ounterparb of t’.a. Jlo was tliereforo a water-j^od 
and j;oa of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as sneli was associated with the 
watery deep. In later times Ids character as a 
water-god was oversliadowed by that of wisdom, 
and lie became s(M‘ietary of the gods and inspirer 
of mankind. His symbol was the stylus with 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. N4ru 
was ;i A\'aterdeity, but his or her character is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was ‘prob¬ 
ably a male deity,’^ although he also refers to 
her as a river goddess.^ Nidaba, a grain-goddess, 
was (dosLdy conmaded with the water-goddess 
Nina-lshara, one of her titles being nu-mnS-Se-gun- 
nu, which Langdon connects with niLnuiMey a title 
of Nina. J. Krauss^ likewise identifies Lugal- 
ki-si-a, a consort of Nina, with Liigul-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of Nidaba. Nina refers to Nidaba as her 
sister,^ and is (tailed the Mmly reed-Nidaba';® 
and, on a seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Nina.® Nin- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Nin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and hnidu. In incantation texts she i^ 
associated with Ka and is called ‘ the lady of in¬ 
cantation.’ In like manner Ninhabursildu, goddess 
of pure fountnin-wator, was queen of incantations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water {egubhil). 
The war-god Ninib [»reserved water attributes. 
As the first-horn of Ea, he was known as ‘lord of 
wells and of the sea’ and ‘opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to Enmesarra,^ Ningirsu, brother of 
Nintl, was conneided with irrigation. It is there 
said, ‘Great lord, without whom Ningirsu does not 
direct the water-course and canal,’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of Ishara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is I)umu-zi-ahzu, 
‘the faithful child of the deep.’® Tammuz was 
called ‘the real son of the deej),’and belonged to 
the family of Ea.® Of course he is well known as 
the Babylonian corn-spirit, who dies and comes to 
life again every year. He was one of Sumeria’s 
oldest gods, and, when the Sumcriams moved into 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
god of the fertilizing waters. He was then called 
oil girsu, ‘lord of the filood,’^® and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsn, he liccame the local 
lord of Lagash. Belonging to the Erklu circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, paSi5 
apsi, in incantations, and as the youthful god par 
excellence he represented the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in winter and which died away in 
summer. He bore the title ‘^Niha-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.’ Many hymns were sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-go(l, but in them there is frequent 
reference to his water attributes. The death of 
Tammuz was said to have been marked by the 
cessation of lihating the waters of Eridu, but 
drowning in the waters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods." 

Litkratcrb. —See the works cited in the footnotca. 

S. A. B. Mercer. 


1 Dahylonian Liturgies, Faria, 1913, p. 140. 
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iO Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 100, 1. 14, 
note 9, Babylonian Liturgies, p. 90. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Egyptian). — i. 
Water.—The Egyptians believed in a primeval 
watery mass, dee[) and boundless, out of which 
had come into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. Llie germs of 
all life, human and divine, were in the watery 
mass, which was personified and received the name 
Nu. It was eternal, and part male and part 
female. The lowest circle of the watery mass 
was described as ‘Osiris who encircles the under 
world ’ ; but the whole watery realm was frequently 
identified or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It was believed that the Nile sjirang from the 
great watery abyss and divided into two rivers— 
the one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it was said, ‘ Great and mighty is the river 
of the sky, flowing across the heavens and through 
the Diiat, the world of night and thick darkness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Ka.’ In other 
words, there were two rivers which sprang out of 
the watery abyss—an earthly and a heavenly. 
Water was sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, wells, and streams the divine 
essence was resident. For this reason all fish * 
were sacred, and were venerated from the earliest 
to tlie latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyrlivnchus were eaten sacra¬ 
mentally on the ninth day of the month Thoth. 
Some water-animals were even given names as 
deities— 6 . 7 ., the hippoi)otamu 8 ( raurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Eish were thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Because of the divine character of water, it was 
considered fortunate to be drowned, a drowned 
person being sometimes regarded as a deity. 
Osiris was drowned,^ just as Ino of Greece and 
Bhairwanand in India. The greatest service one 
could render a god was to be drowned, ami thus 
he united with him. The word for ‘ drown,’A.s’y, 
originally meant ‘praise.’® Gods and great men 
loved to 1)6 associated with sacred water; thus the 
‘mother of Mendes ’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Kameses li. was credited with 
powers as a rain-maker. To control divine water 
was greatly desired. Chapters Ivii, and Iviii. of 
tlie Book of the Dead are called ‘ 'I’lie Chapter . . . 
of having the Mastery over the Water in the 
Underworld,’ and the suppliant prays: ‘(irant 
that I may have dominion over the water.’ Water 
B not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
»vhich oll’erings are made, but also a means of 
warding olT demons. It ])layed a great rOle in 
’ustrations and incantations. 

As a deity water was worshipped. The water- 
worship of (^anopus and its cult in Egypt are well 
known.'* There were many instances of sacrifice 
to water, the victiuis being usually bulls, horst;s, 
or human beings. Even as men were sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egy{)t human beings, especially girls, were 
sacrificed to the Nile. A favourite })lace for an 
altar, therefore, was on the hanks of the Nile. 
But all streams and fountains, lakes and rivers, 
were the abode of spirits, which had to he pro¬ 
pitiated.® 

Even as Egj^pt was the gift of the Nile, so all 
ife was sustained by the Nile, and the Nile was 
bhe water of life ; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended upon the waters of the Nile for daily life, 
so the departed are renresented as drinking the 
water of life from the celestial Nile. In this world 
sacred water was used for purification, and in pre- 

^ E. Mahler. ‘ Dae Fi 8 ch 83 'inbol auf Rg:yp. Denkmiilem,' ZDMG 
.vvii. [1913] 37-48. 

2 ZA xxxix. [1903] 41, pis. L, li. 

3 Ib. xlvi. [1910] 132 ff. 

4 Jb. 1, [1914] 132 ; AthanasiuB, in Gent. 24 (PO xxv, 48). 

B GB^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, Loudon, 1911, U 166ff. 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting ceremony called the ‘ Opening of the 
Mouth,’ which consisted of sprinkling or pouring 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the ka. This ceremony not only 
purified and sanctified the person represented by 
the statue, but also removed from him all possi¬ 
bility of decay and death in the world to come.* 

2. Water-gods. —At a time which antedates the 
earliest records Egyj)tians had deified the Nile and 
worshipped it under the name Hapi.^ In the 
Pyramid Texts his name occurs* as that of a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, for Egypt’s welfare depended more 
upon the Nile than upon any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, IJlapi 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the north he was IJap-Mebt 
and in the south he was ^ap-lleset. But there 
were not two gods, for IJapi is rejuesented holding 
two plants, the najiyrus and the lotus, or two vases 
from which the North and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear¬ 
ing the sign of water and holding lotus-flowers, 
yapi was at an early time identified with the 
primeval watery mass, })(!rsonified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nil’s attributes. Because 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile’s inundations, yapi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In a hymn to the Nile it is said of him that he ‘cannot be 
figured in stone, he is not to be seen in the image on which 
are set the crown of the South and the North with their uraei, 
offerings cannot he made to him, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret places, his dwelling-place is not to be found out, 
he is not to be found in the shrines which are inscribed with 
text^?, there is no habitation which is sufficiently large for him 
to dwell in, and the heart [of man) is unable to depict him,’^ 

Because of his great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods,’ ‘crejitor of things which 
exist,’ ‘ vivifier,’ ‘ the lord of fishes,’ was identified 
with Osiris, Amon, and Ptah, and was considered 
greater than Ra. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise of the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt—an event mentioned 
by lleliodorus.® Hekatieus ® speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Chnrch Fathers bear 
witness to his worship.^ During the Nile festivals* 
liynins were sung to yfipi in which the worshippers 
said : 

‘Offerings are made, oxen are slain to thee, great festivals 
are kept for thee, fouls are sacrificed to thee, beasts of the 
field are cauglit for thee, pure Hames are offered to thee.’ 


Even the Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bah, and the waters of the Nile were 
sometimes deified as Anket, a goddes.s, usually 
represented in the form of a woman with a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 
a goddess of some island in the First Cataract, 
but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
per.sonified the waters of the Nile which embrace 
and fructify the fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a shrine, with a table of ofier- 
ings before her. Set, the personification of the 

1 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, ‘2 vols., 
London, 1909, passim. 

2 A. Erman holdw that the original form of the name was 
hdpr (ZX xliv. [1908] 114), but A. H. Gardiner suggests the 
possibility of hj/rp or hrp {ZX xlv. [1909] 140f.). 

3 E.g., K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 
1908, § 149. 

4 E. A. VV. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 147. Yet 
there are statues of him in the British Museum, in the Museum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Museum, and in the Isis 


temple at Philse. . 

0 jf'Akiop. ix. 9. ® Stephen of Byz. THO i. 277. 

7 F Ziitimermann, Die dgyp. Religion nach der Darstellung 
der KirchenschriftsUlUr und der dgyp. Denkmdler, Paderborn, 
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8 An excellent description of two Nile^festivals instituted by 
Raineses ii. is to be seen in Lepsius, iil. 17fta, 200rf, 218d. 


forces of water which were supposed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by the serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, whose four head.s 
represent the four sources of the Nile. Ageb is 
mentioned iti the Pyramid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, the cow-goddess and personifica¬ 
tion of tiie house in which Homs dwelt, was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s goddesses. She was the 
principal counterpart of Ra, and became the great 
mother-goddess. She was identified astronomic¬ 
ally with the star and w’as thereby connected 

with the rise of the Nile ])re[)aratory to its 
inundation. Being the mother of all, she was 
easily identified with phases of the Nile. There 
were supposed to be seven Hathors, but this is not 
surprising, since her jiopubirity as mother-goddess 
caused many secondary deities to be identified 
with her and gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
localities. She is represented in many forms and 
attitudes, bat none is more interesting than a 
picture in a Theban tomb which depicts her in a 
jicrsea tree giving drink to a soul in Anicntet. 
Hekes, ‘ lord of the mouth of the rivers,’ is a rarely 
met god with stellar characteristics.* Isis, or Ast, 
was in pre-dynastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, prohalily Libyan in origin. From the 
earliest to the latest times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficent goddess and mother, the 
liighest type of the faithful, a loving wife and 
mother, tiie mother of Homs, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘ wife of the lord of the 
abyss,’ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation,’ and 
‘creatrix of the Nile flood.’ As tlie power of the 
Nile, she w’as callcil Sati and Sei>t, and, as the 
embracer of the land and j)rodueer of fertility by 
iiieana of water, she was called Anl^el. She was 
the female counterj)art of tiie [uimeval abyss from 
which all life sjirang, and she was so ]>opular that 
at an early period she absorbed all characteristics 
of other goddesses. She was not only a water- 
deity, but also an earth-, corn-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depiidod as a woman with vulture 
head-dress and with a jiapyrus-.sceptre in her hand. 
Sometimes she is crowned witli a jiair of horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmounted by the 
.sign for ‘seat,’ the symbol of lier name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes; and 
sometimes she wears the double crown of Egypt, 
to the hack of which is attached the feather madt. 
Her .symbol was the star Sept, wliicli announced 
the inundation of the Nile. In the Roman period 
elaborate ceremonies, related by Apuleins and 
Pausanias, were conducted in connexion with the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the Isis festival, 
which took ])lace at the time of the Nile's inunda¬ 
tion. Khnemu, the first member of the great 
triad, Khnemu, Satet, and Anl^et, at Abu, or 
Elephantine, w^as originally a river- or water-god, 
as were the other members of the triad. He was 
often identified witli Nu and yapi. He was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s gods, being mentioned in 
the text of Uni. He was without doubt a pre- 
dynastic god, symbolized by the fiat-horned ram 
from the East. At a very early period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile Hood, and 
as such bore the name ^ebti. He was called 
‘ maker of heaven and earth, and Duat, the waters, 
and the mountains.’ He says of himself, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and I am the Nile who 
risetli at his will.’ As a water-god, he became 
almost universal in Egypt, uniting in himself the 
attributes of Ra, Geb, and Osiris, and with his 
four rams’ heads repre.sented the four elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water--and perhaps also the 
four sources of the Nile. He is depicted in the 
form of a ram-headed man, and, as a water-god, 
he is seen with outstretched hands over which 
I RTr xxi. [1899] 3 ; cf. Sethe, $ 462, 
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flows water. He is somet imes r(‘])resente(l with a 
jug above his horns. IIis worship was especially 
common in that part of Egypt extending from 
Phila3 to Tlielx's. Meht-wrt, tlie emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestial cow, was originally a female 
personification of the watery matter which formed 
the substance out of which the world jiroceeded. 
She is a predynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on her head, and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mat. Her name occurs in a dual 
form, .Nferti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess. ‘wdio giveth birth, but was herself not 
born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called ‘the watery one,’ ‘the watery flood,’ 
and as such was called the wife of the Nile. Her 
principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
whicdi probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personilication of a 
form of the great inimeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow an<l 
arrows as a gijddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynasti(^ U.gypt, was the personification of 
the w.atery mass of heaven, whose counterjiart was 
Nut. He was called ‘ the great god whose dwell¬ 
ing is in the waters of the sky,’ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obese man, liki^ 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass out of which all things came. 
She was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut, the wife 
of Gel), and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usually represented as a woman with 
a vase of water on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
scejitre and sign of life in her hami. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a sycamore-tree 
pouring out wafer from a vase. In the Book of 
the l)(i(id a suppliant prays, ‘Grant thou to me 
of tlie water and of the air which dwell in thee.’ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absorbed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, and,was recognized and worshipped 
in many difierent places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of the dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who was deified. 
When such transformation wa.s made cannot be 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest he wa.s worship[»ed. lie became the 
most popular, best known, and most powerful 
Egryptuui deity. But what interests us is that he 
was originally a water-.spirit or god of .some portion 
of the waters of the Nile, and with the pas.sage 
of time he became a great water-god, representing 
in general the creative and nutritive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.* As a NTle- 
god he naturally became a creative and generative 
power. And, just as the Nile sank and rose, so 
Osiris died and ro.se again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osiris was depicted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
with a beard and wearing the white crown and a 
menai. He was from time to time identilied with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position which made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. As a wm ter-deity he was identified 
with yaj)i, and later Avitli Nu, rejircsenting water 
as a life-giving clement. As there were thought 
to be four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
birth-genii, for he was the Nile jiersonilied. 
PluUrch records the belief of the JCgypt of hi.s 
day when he says that Osiris was looked upon a.s 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. O.sorkon II., 

J E. A. we Rudge, ad A>c. 


as an embodiment of Osiris, was represented with 
streani.s of water pouring from his hands.* In the 
Nebseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, ‘ I flood the land with water and 
Great Black One is my name ’; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he sa>’s, ‘ I am the god of inundation and 
Groat Black One of the Lake is my name ’; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘ Thou 
drawest thy waters from the abyss of heaven.’ 
Ptah, sometimes considered the oldest of gods, was 
a co-worker with Khnemu in creation. He was 
identified with many other gods as well as with 
Nu, the primeval aoyss, and with yapi, and he 
wius calletl ‘lord of lush.’ Rem was perliaps the 
personification of Ra’s tears. He may have been 
the same as Remi,^ who was probably a tish-god, 
and associated with Sebek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, originally connected with the chase, was 
worshipjied at the h’irst Cataract, where she was 
as.sociated with Khnemu. Her name probably 
refers to the falling waters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, who pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
waters of the Nile. She is usually represented 
in human form with a high conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Eayyiim and deified crocodile, was 
most probably a water-<md. Selhet was a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the Four goddesses who assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen was usually identified with Ptab, and 
.sometimes with Nu. Tefnut was a rain-goddess 
whose male counterpart was Shu. She was the 
pensonilication of the moisture of the sky. They 
were both born of the great watery mass. The 
cult of 'refnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any .speiual city. 

LiTKKATcaB.—On tliis subject there exist no separate articles, 
monographs, or l)Ooks. Besiries oriffinal texts, tiie literature 
used has been mentioned iu the course of the article. Special 
meutiou should be niaiie of E. A. W. Budge’s ^reat work, 
The (Jods of the Egyptians, 2 vols,, London and Chicuigo, 11K)4. 

.S. A. B. Mercek. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—i. Greek.—The account given in art. 
Nature (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject which need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. I’liere are, however, 
certain aspects of the subject which require some 
a<l<lition. 

d'he worshij) of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life was one expression of a belief 
uliich is also found in early speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Horner^ speaks of 'ilKeavbv re, 
0(a)v ylveffiv^ kuI prirlpa, TrjOvr^ and says ^ that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits Oceaniis 
and Tetliys into bis Tkeogony^ as children of 
bjirtli and Heaven. Ocean, according to the 
Homeric conception, wa.s regarded as a river (lowing 
round and bounding the earth ; thus it was set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles.® It is 
lersonilied in art as an elderly man w ith flowing 
o(-k.s and heard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

Tlie gods of the sea may bo divided into two 
classes: (1) the elemental beings who (constantly 
occur in folk-lore and pojuilar belief, and (2) 
the clearly delincd and personal Olymjiian gods 
w'lio rule over the sea, Tlie former had as a rule 
little importance in the oflicial worship, thougn 
xyc hear of a pnlilic cult of the Old Man of the Sea 
("AXio? Idpwv) at Byzantium. Triton, Proteus, 
Glancus, Nereiis, and tlie Nereids have many of 
the qnalitie.s attributed to sea-divinities or dtemons 

* E. Naville, The Eestioal-IInlL of Osorkon II. in the Great 
Temple of Bubastis {EEEM x,), London, 1SI)2, pi. xi. 

2 E. A. W, Budge, The Book of the De^id, London, 18t)8, 
clxxxviii. 13. 

^ It. xiv. 201. 

6 I.3.3-136. 


4 Ih. 246. 

II. xviii. 607, 
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in the folk-lore of various nations, such as the gift 
of soothsaying or foretelling tlie future, and the 
power of^ transforming themselves into various 
shapes. Thus Proteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into water, and 
could change into lire; but, if hound, he could be 
compelled to impart his knowledge. Similarly 
I hells, the Nereid, changed into various forms 
when seized by the mortal Peleus. In the systema¬ 
tized religion of Greece all these were regarded as 
subordinate to Poseidon as supreme god of the sea. 
In this caj)acity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphitrite, possibly an old goddess or impersona¬ 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some¬ 
times regarded as one of the Nereids. She is often 
represented in art as the consort of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and in her 
bridal {)roceHsion, which is escorted by 'tritons and 
Nereids on hippocamps and other sea-monsters; 
but she has no important place in otheial worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of many leading 
families, especially among the lonians and Min- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subject 
of the western pediment of the Ihirthenon. The 
fsthmian games at Corinth were celebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Posiddon can arouse 
and pacify storms, and so is a[>pealed to by sea¬ 
farers ; but it is noteworthy that, in the greatest 
of sea-poems, the Od)/ssp,->f, he ap])ears as a malig¬ 
nant, rather than a Ijcneticent, god. lie has little 
or nothing to do with ships. 'The Argo was built 
under the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute tlieir safety to Aphrodite Puploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Gdy.s.seas owed 
his safety to Ino Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

As sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthquakes 
(Eyvoaiyaio^). He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tempo, and hurled about or submerged 
islands. Salt springs inland are also attributed to 
him. By a symbolism which is common and easy 
to understand, waves are often compared to sea¬ 
horses; and either the origin of the hor.se or its 
training to human service is attributed to Po.seidon 
Hippios. Horses were sacriliced to him, some¬ 
times by being thrown into the sea. 'fhe bull also 
was especially sacreel to him, and bull-taming 
exhibitions were held in his honour. In connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

We might naturally expect Poseidon, as the 
cliief sea-god, to give victory in sea-lights ; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Siinium after the great naval 
victory at Salamis. But other gods often received 
thank-olVei ings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all water-divinities and 
daemons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and [la.ssionate yearning, 
whicli is attributed to them as impeponating the 
restlessness of their element and its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
gea-creatures. 

2. Roman.—Here also the art. Nature (Roman) 
gives most of the information required. Tlie 
Romans were not a seafaring people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a sea-god, though 
he came later to bo identified with the Greek 
Poseidon ; but he may have been a miynen 
associated with water, tliough very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, how'ever, 
to be a god of springs, and so associated in 


worship with the nymidis. 'the w'orship of the 
nymjihs in connexion with s})iings was very wide¬ 
spread in Italy and throughout tlie Roman empire, 
tlmugli it is not easy to distinguish liow much w^as 
merely borrowed from Greece. Their fieciuent 
representations in art, like tho.se of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Cameme, 
associated with soothsaying and poetry, appear to 
have been spring-goddesses in origin; and the 
nymph Egeria, Nbima’s counsellor, also had a 
similar character. River-gods, nymphs (often 
holding shells), and similar rejiresentation.s of 
water-deities are very common in Gra'co-Rornan 
art, but they do not, as a rule, bear any distinct¬ 
ively Italian character. A more original conce[)- 
tion is that of the famous figure of Jupiter Pliivius, 
the rain-god, on the Antonine Golumn,' who is 
reiiresented hovering over the armies with out¬ 
spread wings, and pouiing dowui rain in torrents 
Irom his beard and out stretched arms. Such a 
naturalistic ptusonilication is alicm to Greek an¬ 
thropomorphism, and much more akin to mediieval 
and modern symbolism. 

Literatcrr.— In addition to works quoted in artt. Nature 
(Greek) and (Roinun), articles in Roscher on ‘Ukeanos,’ 
‘Poseidon,’ ‘ Neptiinu.s,’ etc.; O. Gruppe, MytUo- 

loijif und Jielif/ionsjenchichte, 2 \o!n., Munich, lSi)7~19U6; 
G. Wissowa, lieliaum und (Julius dcr liomfr, do. 1902, 21912; 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Creek States, 5 vols., Oxford, 1S90- 

1910, iv. 1-97. R. A. Gardner. 

WATER (Hebrew and Jewish).—The iinport- 
anee attached to water in Jewish belief and practice 
is so gretit that it embraces almost every nuinifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in tlie following 
sulidiv isions : (1) cosmogony, in its wddest sense, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

I. Cosmogony.—According to the record of 
the Bible, the primordial element of creation was 
w'ater. Only by the sepjiration between the waters 
above and the w aters below could the earth appear, 
but the w'aters above the firmament were not 
entirely separated from those that were gathering 
below, first into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between the tw’o was continu¬ 
ally kept u{).“ A connexion was believed to exist 
betw’ccn the uj)pcr and lower waters in the form of 
pipes w hich led from the heavens above to the sea 
belowq and through the medium of such pipes the 
waters that had come down from above, ana which 
slowly gathered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.® 

The primeval sea surrounds the earth like a snake ; so it is 
seen hy Alexander the Great in his attempted ascent to heaven.* 
This view is found often rcpeateil in Rahbinical writiof.r 8 . The 
sea stands under the rule of a special j^rince or 3 ])irit (Sar), who 
opposes Mosc.s when he tries to cleave the waters of the Red 
Sea. lie refuses to obey a beiny: oreate<l on the sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the second.® He is conjured by 
the suift-s to cast up the strength of a man thrown into the sea 
by a witch.S 

The sea is the <'ounterpart of the earth, and it contains every 
creature that is found upon the earth, save tl)e fox, which by a 
stratagem escapes the fate of beinp; cast into the sea.7 'The 
waves of the sea can be appeased by maj^icul formulas.On the 
other hand, the waves and storm are messenpers sent to carry 
out divine ordinances, and cast up on land a man from a 
foundered boat whom divine providence wishes to save. Thus 
Aqiba is saved.^ But ever sinoe the flood, which in a supreme 

1 Mrs. Eugenie Strong, Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to 
Constantine, London, 1907, pi. Ixxxvii. 

2 See belowq § 3 . 

8 Pirqe li. Eliezer, ch. 8 . 

* The Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. M. Gaster, London, 1896, 
no. 5. 

6 Midrash Vayosha, in Ofar Midrashim, ed. J. D. Eisenstein, 
New York, 191ft, p. 148. 

6 Jerus. Sanhedrin, vii. 26d ; see Maase Duch, Amsterdam, 
I72.ft, no. 225. 

7 Alphahetum Siracidicum, ed. M. Steinschneider, Berlin, 
18.58, fob 27a and b. 

8 The Sword of Moses, ed. If. Gaster, London, 1896, au^ 
Sepher Raziel. 

8 Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. Gaster, no. 202. 
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form carried out the divine decree of universal destruction, 
boundaries have been set to the sea which it cannot overthrow, 
especially the boundary of sand (Jer /)--).i The waters of the 
deep are also part of the cosmogonous process. They are kept 
under ffround ; and, siiu'e L/iey broke out in the time of the 
flood, tljey are now kept in check by the Eben Shetiyah, or ‘ the 
stone of foundation,’ which, aocordinjf to lejfend, is the centre 
of the earth and the corner-stone of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
or the stone upon wiiii^h the Ark of the Covenant rested. When 
digginjf the foundations of the Temple, David came upon the 
floods of tiie dcTjt; they started sursring- up, threatening- to 
flood the world. David receded slowly step by step, and, 
wiiilat rece<iin'r, he recited tlie seventeen Songs of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineiTalde name of God upon a 
stone, he closed with it the mouth of the abyss, and, when the 
w/Lters saw tlie di\ ine name, they withdrew in terror, and thus 
the woi id was saved from a sccojid flood .2 
The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell,, 
hence the iiot sj^rings ; and I he waters of the flood which surged 
up from the deep were hoili/jg and helped in the destruction 
of the wicked world, from wliich Og, king of Ba.shan, alone 
eicai)ed through his gigantic stature. (He had boasted tlmt he 
and the other giants could stop up with tlieir heels the openings 
of the fountains.) 

There are also miraculous wells and rivers. The well In the 
desert, created on the sixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of .Miriam.S There is then the famous Sabbath river 
Samhatyon which plays a great rdle in the history of the 

portents previous to the advent of the Messiah. 

Just as Moses, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also sa^^e.s of a later period. Jesus 
walked upon the waters, and in another connexion 
we are told that the waters of the river Howed 
backwards wdien ap])naled to by a saf(e as a proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation of the 
Law.'* 

On the otlier hand, w^ells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 
hurt by a (lemon because he trod upon his too. Abba\ e helped 
one demon to tight another who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation. At the end of the fight some drops of blood 
of the slain demon were seen floating on the surface of the 
water in the well. On another occasion a luanv-headed monster 
came out from the well and was slain by Abbaye. 

It was therefore forbidden to drink w^ater from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
es])ecially over Wednesday or Saturday night,® for 
it mi;j:ht iiave become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and the only protection in such coses was 
to blow unon the water and to pour a few drops 
of it on the ^ound before drinking-—a kind of 
libation. During the winter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said tlmt three drons of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all the water found in vessels in 
hoipes, and tliat water must be poured away.** 
Tlii.s, by the wav, is of a purely Egyptian origin, 
and belongs to the cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Deatli is .said to dip the sword by wliich 
he has taken tlie life of man in the water found 
in the house. All the vessels must therefore be 
emptied. This, however, is a popular interpreta¬ 
tion of the ancient law of purity, according to 
which death defiles all food and drink found under 
the same roof as a dead body. 

2 . Lustration.—Water is the great purifier and 
cleanser.^ Practically and symbolically, just as 
water is identified with the spirit and the Law is 
described as the water of life, water cleanses man 
from all kinds of pliysical contaminations, mostly 
after contact either with dead bodies or with any¬ 
thing described by the Law as imjuire.® The 
degree of levitical purity claimed for service in the 
Temple was sometimes transferred to private life, 

1 So al»o in Enoch, Ixxxix. 3fT. ; and, as shown by the present 
writer, the same chapter is incorporated into the Greek magical 
papyrus of Paris under the name of Logos Ebraicos, i.e. ‘Jewish 
conj(iration,’1901, p. lOOff. 

‘■i Mulrash TehiLlim, ed, 8. Buber, Wilna, 1891, Ps 936 . 

8 J'lrqe Abhdth, v. 9. 

* Bdbd 5Ub ; F^bkarndth, 121a. 

» Pfsdhim, 112; 'Abbdah Zdrdh, 12. 
i Shulhan ‘Arilkh, Fori De'ah, ch. 116, i 4 . 

Cf. art. PcRipiCATiON ^Hebrew). 

8 S. Kraus.s, Tahnuduene Archdologie, Leipzig, 1910, i. 208 flf 
where also is full biblic^raphy ; and J. Doller, Die keuiheits- I 
und Speisegesetze des AT, Munster, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name in 
all probability from their habit of constant lustra¬ 
tion and purification, refraining as tliey did from 
mixing with the common jteopio or touching any 
food or object not projierly purified. The only 
means for such purification were bathing and 
ablution—complete immersion in a sullicient 
quantity of water, more especially running Ai ater, 
or the pouring of a quantity 01 water over the 
naked body. The spiritual significance attached 
to a ritual bath is of later origin ; for batliing was 
never understood in Judaism to mean also washing 
of the soul. l^}!y>ical contamination could be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual conlamination remained tlie same; for, 
as one of the sages nuts it, ‘a man who sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man who takes the hath of nurilication 
and holds an unclean animal in his hand.’ ^ 

The question whetlier both immersion and 
ablution were required for purification from defile¬ 
ment seems to have been interpreted dill'erently by 
Jews, Samaritans, and lyaraites. The two last 
hold that ablution (pouring of the water over the 
body without immersion) is sutliciimt. IJow far 
this practice has f)revailed in pre-Lliri.stian times 
is a question which lies outside tlie scope of this 
article and may have some im})ortauce for the 
liistory of ba])tism.'-^ In biter times the washing of 
hands alone was considered sufiicient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement,^ although, as no ashes of 
the red lieifer are to be found—which were an in¬ 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification—all 
the people in modern times must be considered as 
living in a state of levitical impurity attenuated 
by this constant washing of liands and by occa¬ 
sional immersions in projierly constructed baths, 
'fhe priests, the de.scendant8 of the kofuinim, even 
now have their hands washed by the Levites 
present in the synagogue before they ascend the 
ro-strum to reci^ in a special cantilation the 
priestly benediction. Moreover, no dead person is 
sliriven without being spe(‘ially washc(i,*and the 
mourners when leaving the cemitmy are also 
expected to wash their hands, for tliey liave been 
in a place consulere<l impure by the Law. 

Water, again, was used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders when a dead body 
was found and the murderer could not be traced; 
they went to the banka of a roaring stream and, 
washing their hands, declared jiublicly and 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (Dt 
In the ceremony for testing the purity of a 
suspected wife she liad to drink bitter waters 
(or rather ‘waters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest.® 

It is not unimportant to explain the words used in connexion 
with this kind of water. It is called ‘ holy water’ (Nu 6^), 
whilst in ('onnexion with the purilicatiun ^of the leprous the 
priest used ‘living water’ or, according to the RV, ‘running 
water’ (Lv 14’^ 'D, but the same word occurs in Genesis to 
denote the well dig^^ed by Isaac’s servants where they found 
living water.' It is dilHcult to imagine how running water 
could be in a vessel. The operation in each cAse la of a 
syniliolical and inagical character, and the designation of the 
water as ‘ holy can best be understood by comparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the bowl 
muHt be filled with water which no one else has touched, and 
of which no one else has drunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpose to which it is to be put. The moment it has 
been touched or some of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 

Bowls for water with magical inscriptions have 

1 Ta'anlth, 16a. 

2 See art. B A ms M (Jewish), and W. Brandt, Die jildischen 
Baptvonen {AATW xviii.), Giessen, 1910, Adam’s spending 100 
years in the waters of Gihon is an act of self-chastisement and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Books of Adam and 
Eve, ed. L. S. A. Wells, in R. If. Charles, Apocrypha and 
J seudepigrapha of the OT, Oxford, 1918, ii. 134 ff. ; and L. 
Ginsberg, legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1909, i. 86 ff. 

» 7 Mr and Skulhan 'Irfikh, Oraf). Uayyim, ch. 181. 

* Shulhan'Arilkh, Fori De'ah. 

® See art. Ordral (Hebrew). 
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often been iiHed for such purposeH in the well- 
known Lekanornaty.^ 

3 . Rain.—It was natural that in an agricultural 
land like Palestine rain should be consi<lered a 
blessing and drought a curse. In Dt IP"* the early 
and the latter rains are promised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s commandments. Palestine docs 
not depend, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the overHow from the river, but ‘drinketn water 
of the rain of heaven’ (Dt IP^).^ The sources of 
rain were believed to be treasuries in the heavens. 
The ‘waters above’ are mentioned in Gn P, and 
at the Hood the ‘ windows of heaven were opened’ 
Tbej are described in greater detail in 
Enoch, xli. 4, and in the Revelation of Moses.^ 
According to the legend, the key which locks and 
unlocks tliis treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to man when He handed it over to the propliet 
Elijah, upon whose ‘word’ alone depended the 
drought or rainfall (1 K 17^. The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
which followed tlie fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was caused by sin ; a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena of nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and tlie sinner should have 
a direct bearing upon obtaining rain or causing 
the withholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 
intercession of the pious could under certain con¬ 
ditions counteract the conse(]uencos of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Kabbis, rain 


renco of a flood and to show gratitude for the 
promise that henceforth the rain would come only 
as a blessing. There may also have been a closer 
corresj>ondence of the time in the intercalary year, 
if the intercalation was made at the close of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is really the twelfth month. 
Thus the .seventh would become the eighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) the sluices 
of the heavens were opened (Gn 7^’). With the 
destruction of the I’emple a special prayer for rain 
had been added to tiie service of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles.^ Though the ceremony ceased in the 
Temple, the remembrance has been kept in the 
service of the seventh day of the Great Hosha-a-na, 
which is modelled on the service arranged for the 
occasion of drought.^ A special signiticance has 
been given in later times to the service of the 
seventh day, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supiilementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Moreover, since Temple 
times special prayers are recited in the additional 
{musdf)' amidhah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of season, similar 
orayers for dew’ form an integral j)art of the 
iturgy for the lirst day of Passover.* The month 
of Tishri was also considered most propitious for 
prognosticating the weather.'* 

A most elaborate de.scription has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 


fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 
withheld wlien the Israelite.s deserved punishment. 
Drought was the con.sequence of remi.ssness in 
paying tithes and heave-oflerings, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law.^ 
Collective action no less than individual interces¬ 
sion w'ould also have the desired effect of breakiim 
up the drought. Prayers for rain and symbolical 
ceremonies would then become eflicacious. The 
prophet, through his action on Mt. Carmel, brings 
back rain (1 K IS*-'’'-). In later times the high- 
priest prayed espijcially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. He not only prayed for rain in due 
season, but went out of Iiis way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced throimh the rain. 

There was a special festival held in the Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, which was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings. The 
Mishn&h'^ and Talmud® contain a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of it. It was called Simhathoeth hashoebah, 
‘the rejoicing at the place of the drawung’ {i,e. of 
the water), and w^as kept on the 2lstday of Tishri, 
the 7 th day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No exj)lanation has 
hitherto been given for the use of water as a 
libation on tliat day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a pro[)itiatory and 
symbolical character. It is an offering of the 
element which the people prayed to be ble.s.sed 
with during the year at the thre.shold of which 
they were standing. There may have been another 
reason for the libation as well as for the season 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7**), 
the flood began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on the 27 th of the 
second month). There is now a diflerence of about 
a month between the two dates. Probably the 
coincidence of time was considered suflicient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood by a water- 
libafion, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 

1 See J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations, Philadelphia, 
191S. 

9 Cf. Dt 822, la 6610 . 

8 See Oaster, JRAS, 1893, D. 674, etc. 

* Ta'anith, 8a, 24a. ^ Sukk. v. 1-4. « Sukk 60a. 


i Sukk. V. 1-4. 


lalmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the head, the blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatoiy prayers, 
and the extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, .strong and inlirm, male and female. It was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open markct-[)lace. 
The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of prayers increased w'itli the fear that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not be performed 
anywhere except in the Holy Land.® Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their owm merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special service could be 
arranged on the lines of the'ralmudic prescri})tion. 
As far as possible, fasting and .s])ecial jirayers w'ere 
ii.sed on the occjision of severe drought, but there 
i.s no fixed form. Each community may arrange 
it in its own way, and either use older composi¬ 
tions or compose its own prayers. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in¬ 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Prayer-Book, Such prayers may be met with in 
collections of Occasional Prayers both in MS and 
in tu'int. 

The most important feature of that service has 
been introduced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact day of the 
water-libation. It has been invested with the 
solemnity and character of a second Day of Atone¬ 
ment. In order to explain the supplicatory 
prayers and the other ceremonies which now' form 
part of the additional service, it must also be 
remembered that the trumpets are blown exactly 
as pre.scrihed in the Talmud for the day of .solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited ; 

1 Book of Prayer and Order of Service according to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. Gaater, London, 
1901-06, iv. 176. 

2 See below. S Book of Prayer, v. 106. 

4 Bdbhd Dathrd, 147a ; see Gaster, ‘ Jewish Weather Lore,' In 
Jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891. 

6 This ceremony is described iu the first chapter of the 
Mishndh Ta'anith and the treatise of that name. It is still 
more fully described ufterwards by Asherl (1250-1328) in his 
'I'ur Orali llayyim. A fuller, though not complete, MS of this 
service, with the poems and supplicatory prayers, etc., has 
come from the Holy Land into the possession of the present 
writer. It must be anterior to the 16th century. 
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the procession of the p-'ilin-lenf and the willow 
takes place, just as in tlie time of tlie lenjj>!e; 
and prayers are ollcrcd up almost exclusively foi 
rain in its due season. Tm'v are, in fact, the very 
prayers found in the Mislmali and the treatise 
Tdantth, and also in the description of A.sheri. 
Curiously enou^di, similar prayers have also been 
arranged for tlie ces.sation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplTcatory services for grave occasions like 
plague, etc., follow the lines of this liturgy for 
rain.^ In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daTly prayer (ninulhah), or eighteen benedictions, 
in the special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with tlie change of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice, d'liis is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices.^ 

A Tainiiidic lejreiid^ tells of a certain NicodeinnstNakdimon), 
Hon of (Jorion, wno had oht.ained from the IIo;,''em()n a tuiiuher 
of I'ittf filled with water, whiofi he distribnte<l atiion^ tfie |)()or 
at the time of a great drought, lie promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits. In 
the afiernoon of the appointed day the sun wa.s still shining 
brightly, and no sign of rain wa.s vi.sible. Nicodemiis went up 
lo (lio Temple and {)ra\ ed, and the sun, which was sinking, rose 
u}) again and l lius prolonged the day, before the close of which 
a fioavy downpour of rain freed N’icodemus from his obligation, 
lloni,* another j>ious man, drew a < ircJe, an<l, standing within 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down in lie.avy dr<>p8. In 
another legend it is through the merit of the wife that drought 
is broken, the clouds gathering first in the corner where she 
was pra> ing.5 

The drought, according to a legend, is also broken up by the 
cr}- of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as bi.s 
reward for siiowing Adam how to bury Abel, by digging a grave 
and btirving a dead raven. 

A new clement has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to tlie cemetery and in 
tlie [uayers to the nious and illustrious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to (lod as were 
those of old times; they therefore pray that tho.se 
who ‘slumber in tlie du.st’ may intercede wd(h 
God in favour of tlie su/Iering peojile. Sucli pro¬ 
cessions are headed, as a rule, by the Kahhi, who 
is accompanied by the elders and the children. 
Sometimes—hut rarely—the scrolls of the Law are 
carried in the jfrocession. Litanies are sung and 
recited, and prayers are said over the graves.'^ It 
is the Jewish counterpart to the Christian proces¬ 
sion, notably of the Kastern Church, in time.s of 
severe drought, when the reli<!s of a saint are 
carried on the shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
proce.ssion through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place.® 

A local legend in Salonica heard by the present writer tells 
that the Jews who fled from the inqui.sition in Spain at the end 
of the l.^th cent, were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring rain in lime of drought. The people of that 
town, especially the cljildren, used to gather urtder the window 
of the Haham asking for rain. It is told thaton each an oc(\agion 
the late liaham Kovo, going out in procesaion to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepare themselves with coverings for tl»e 
rain, and they returned under such a downp>our that the streets 
were turned into rivers. 

The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
Jewish service, d’he prayer whicli is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import¬ 
ant occasions into the liturgy, as well as other 
ceremonies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift such as rain can be obtained only 
through piety and uprightness and by means of 
supplication and self-cha-stisement, 

Litkraturk.— The bibliographical references are given in the 
footnotes. No special study exists anywhere on the subject. 

M. Gastkii. 


1 See Asheri, ch. 580. ^ Book of Prayer, i. 31 f., 232. 

S Ta'anUh, 'i^b-Wn ; see Gaster, Ezernpla, no. 8.5. 

* Ta'anlth, ‘23a ; see Gaster, ‘ Ueitrage zur vcrgleichenden 
Sitfen und Marchetikunden,’ in MGWJ xxix, [1882] 79f. 

Ta'anlth, 2;5a ; see Gaster, ‘ llcitrage,’ p. 79 f. 

* Pirqi R. KLiczer, ch. xxi. 7 See Asheri, loc. cit. 

0 The prcseni writer has seen such processions in Bukharest, 
when the relics of St. Demetrius were carried through the 
streets of the city. 


WATER, WATER-GODS (Indian). — The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, producing, 
as in tlie western desert, a scanty and irregular 
rainfall, in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulbirif' in loss of life and property from inunda¬ 
tions and the constant risk of failure or irregularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
riv'ers, tanks, ami wells. 

‘Water runs up this whole gamut or scale of religious ex¬ 
pression The honours paid to the runmiig brook, a hot spring 
or to ft river that alternately floods and falls-oausing fftrnme or 
af)undai>oe. bringing riches or ruin-are intendei for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries, and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the custom of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self-drowning, and of witch-ilippuig, which 
last custom resenihles exactly tliat of Kngland. htiicide and 
witch-dinping in rivers present both sides of the saine con¬ 
ception, acceptance or rejection by the divine element. 
Further on, the water-power is no longer dcufled NaUire, but 
controlled by a siiperrmtural s[)irit we have the keljne who 
inhahits rivers under the form of ft hiilTalo, and personifies 
their effects. Ffis name is Maiiisvba ; ho has no image, tint ft 
buffalo’s head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we ftscend to inythoJogic fictions about the origin and descent 
of tfie greater rivers from tiie Hindu iieavcn, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otfurwi.sc engineered by inter- 
j.>o.sition of the divine energy incarnate.’ l 

In Mirzapur a pool in which Home buffaloes w ere 
once drowned is now inhabited by the biiJalo 
demon, Bliainsnsiira, who in company with the 
nfvpls, or serpent deities, is so malignant that no 
one (lares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these iiowers by an offering; another lorm of 
demon attacks lishermen, ai)[iearing in the shape 
of a turban whicii fixes itself to liis hook and in¬ 
creases in hmgth as he tries to drag it ashore.* 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the Zalgur 
of Kashmir, takes the shape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
tussuming this shajie in the popular fancy.^ Such 
sea-horses in the Hindu legend are [U'ovided liy 
Varuna, the sea-god.^ The custom of taking oatlis 
on water conceived as a spirit is vomuwn among 
the Karens and otlier primitive tribe.s.^^ 

I. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
—Much controversy has arisen on the (juestion of 
the amount of knowledge of the sea possesstul by 
the Indo-Aryans, On the one hand, writers like 
If. H. Wilson® assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile peojile, familiar witli tlie ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers rejire- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un¬ 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Biihler of voyages in the Indian Ocean s(*ems in¬ 
adequate, and the use of the word Samudra for the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
not to be confined to the estuary of the Indu.s. 

This is to circuni8(^ribe too narrowly the Vetilc knowledge of 
the ocean which wv^ almost inevitable to people who knew the 
In(lu8.’7 

In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to be no proof of sea trade with 
Babylon in Vedic times ; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700.® 

‘The extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East—Including Pegu, Siam and Cambodia on the main- 

* A. 0, Lyall, Anatic Studies, London, 1899, L 14. 

* Crooke, PR^ i. 44. 

5J. H. Knowles, Polk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, p. 
313 ; J. G. Frazer, Pausanicu’s Description of Greece, do, 1898, 
iv. 291; EllKi. 501. 

4 J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, etc., London, 1879, p. 207. 

6 JASD xxxvii. [1868], pt. it. p. ICO f. ; cf. Frazer, p. 253 ff. 

0 Rig veda Sanhitd, London, 1850-58. i, p, xli. ; cf. P. T. 
Srinivaft Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
Mantras, Madras, 1912, p. 39 ff. 

7 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 106f. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions 
of India, Boston, 1896, and London, 1896, p, 34 ff, 

0 J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, pp. 241-288; V. A. Smith. Earli 
History of Indiai^, Oxford, 19M, p, 28 n. 
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land, with Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo amon>f the iHlands 
of (he Malay Parilnsula -and the coiKseiiuetiL estahliahment of 
Indian iiiHlitutiona and art in the countries named, cor>stitute 
one of tiie darkest mysteries of history.* i 

The (leilication of the great rivei’H by the Vedic 
Indo-Aryans waa highly developed.^ 

2. Varuna.—The imperfect knowledge of the 
ocean possessed by the Indo-Aryans explains \vl»y 
Varuna, whose name probably corresponds with 
the Greek Oupavdi, ‘ though the identification pre¬ 
sents some phonetic dilhculties,’^ does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in the Veda. 

‘ Thoujfh Varuija is not generally regarded in the llig-veda as 
the god of the ocean, he is yet in the following pansages (i. 161. 
14, vii. 49. 2, viii. C4, 2) connected with the element of water, 
both in the atmoHi)hore and on the earth, in such a way as may 
have led to the conception of his character and functions which 
ia fully established in the later mythology.’ 4 ‘With the growth 
of the conception of Prajapati aa a supreme deity, the character¬ 
istics of Varui;a aa a sovereign god naturally faded away, and 
the domain of the waters, only a part of hit original sphere, 
alone remained to him. Thus he ultimately became in poat- 
Vedic mythology an Indian Neptune, god of the aea.'^ 

In more recent times Varuna lias lost the 
dignified position which he once occupied,® hut he 
still retains some of the functions of a sea- or 
water-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of tlie month Karttik (Oet.-Nov.), when devout 
Hindus bathe at a famous hathing-})lace.'^ In 
other narts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
nor is he honoured at any festival or Gunnle ; but 
he is worshii)ped as one of the giiardian-deities of 
the earth, and by fishermen bedore they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain.^ In Gujarat he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by another account, lie has live abodes 
—tlie sea, the river, the j)ond, the soring, and the 
well.^ In ancient times^ he recciveu human sacri¬ 
fices, ns in tlie story of Sunasepa, the prototype of 
the olFcring of infants to the water-goddess Ganga 
at the conlluence of that river with the sea.He 
is invoked in daily wonsliip as ‘king of waters, 
wlio eurbs tlie wicked, who made a road in the 
Inuivens to receive the rays of tlie Sun. I therefore 
follow tliat route.’Like many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fertility-deity at marriages. 

3 . Krsna and ^iva ; the Apsaras,—The place of 
Varuna as a sea-god was at a later period to some 
extent assumed by Krsna and 6 iva. 

‘ Kfsna. a god who is the hero of many solar myths, the 
slayer of the demons, who dives under the sea and slays Kaipsa 
and Kosi and Madhu, thi.s semi-agricultural, semi-solar or 
ntin 08 ph(‘ric god is evidently conn(H;t-ed with the dark sun and 
the storms of the rainy season, and his shrine is at Dwarka on 
the sea shore, where the sun dips into the boundless western 
ocean. 

During the 5th and 6 Lli cciiturie.s A.D., on the 
arrival of the white Hiinas in Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war, the sea began to influence these new-coineis, 
as is .shown by the fanie which gathered round the 
new or revived gods, Siva in his form as Somanatha 
or Soniesvara {‘ lord of the moon ’), witli his shrine 
at Somnath {q.v.), and Krsna, the Apollo or St. 

1 V. A. Smith, A Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 259; BG i, pt. i. [1896] p. 487. 

2 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology { = 01AP ni, i.), Strass- 
burg, 1897, y). 

s Macdonell, llUt. of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900, p. 
75; F. Max Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
do.’ 1897, i, 416 ff. 

4 J. Muir, Oriijinal Sanskrit Texts, London, 18.58-72, v. 72flf. 

Mac,donell, Vedic Mythology, p. 28; Muir, v. 72 ff. 

6 KRE vi. 090. 

V J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of Eastern 
London, 1883, p. 1.19. ^ ^ ^ 0 

8 W. Ward, View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos^, 
Seranumre, 1816-18, ii. 67 ff. 

9 R. E. Enthoven, Folklore Notes, i., Gujarat, Bombay, 1914, 

^ lO^Macdonell-Keith, ii. 886 f. ; R.\jendralala Mitra, The Indo 
Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, i. 79. , r,. .j 

11 H. T. Colehrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 

the Hindus, new ed., London, 1858, p. 86. , ^ 

12 Colehrooke, p. 134 ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Madras, 1909, i. 280. 

13 Kennedy, p- 902. 


Nicholas of Dwarka iq.v.), to wli^m sailors pray 
to save them from shi^)wre(;k. Siva, an inhand 
god, is worshipped at river junctions.* Lut the 
place of the j)iimitive rain-gods has been graduall}^ 
assumed by figures drawn from the local animism. 
In Madras in time of drought, instead of worship¬ 
ping Varuna, men pray to the spirit Kodumpavi 
(‘the wicked one’), or to some other local S[)irit, 
to send the rain.^ The Apsaras (Skr. ap, dpas, 
‘water,’ spi, ‘going,’ in the sense of moving in the 
waters or betw een the waters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs who even in the Riqccda a{)pcar com¬ 
pletely separated from any ))hysical basis, in the 
Atharvaveda liave their alxxle in the waters, and 
in post-Vedic literature frcxiueiit lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, won* in later times believed 
by the Kajf)uts to (x)nv('y the souls of dead 
warriors from the l)attlc(icld to the mansion of the 
sun, and have now little inlluence over tl»e waters 
or on tlie rain.® 

4. Modern ocean-worship.—The sea, known to 
modern Hindus as Uatnagarbha (‘filled with 
jewels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
Amavas, or irwv moon, a sea hath is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 999 rivers 
are supposed to l^e brought into tlie sea by the 
spring tides. Bathing is also etiicacious during 
tlie whole of the Laund, or intercalary month, and 
in jiarts of Ktithiawar on the briglit second of 
every month jieople light a fire on the shore, throw 
huf tcir into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
put.s to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into tlie wafiir and throw in flowcu.s ami coco-nuts.^ 
In W. India (Joconut Day [ndriyal or ndral 
jntrninid) is held at tlie full moon of the month 
Sravan (.July-August) in the height of tlie annual 
monsoon, when flowers and coco nuts are thrown 
into the water to secure the favour of the sea, 
or as a thank-ofiering, because by this time the 
most serious storms are supposed to havi; ceased ; 
and even as far inland as Poona clerks go to the 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into tiie water, and, 
when they return, tlie w*omen of the liouse wave 
lighted lamps round their heads to disperse evil 
influences.® The Vada fishermen on the east coast 
w'orship the sea-goddes.s Orusandianima, w ho roams 
over the sea at night with a male deity, her 
brother Bamasondi, and is w'orsliijincd wdth special 
rites.® On the west coast Koli hsherwomen w'ear 
gla.ss bangles only on the left w’rist, because on 
their w'edding-day tlie riglit arm bangles are thrown 
into the sea to win its favour.’^ In tlie Pardnas 
we hnd a belief, which still survives, that the seven 
continents of tlie wmrld are surrounded by seven 
great seas: Lavana, or salt water; Ikshu, sugar¬ 
cane juice ; Sura, wane ; Ghrita, clarified butter ; 
Dadhi, curds ; Dugdha, milk ; Jala, fresh water ; 
and this idea also appears in Musalman traditions.® 

5 . Muhammadan sea-saints.—The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea resulted in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing tlie trade of 
India. Hence Musalman saints became the 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import¬ 
ant of these sea- or river-saints is Khwflja Khiilr. 

1 J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, new ed., Oxford, 1920, i. 18, 
ii. 704. 

2 Thurston, iil. 6, vii. 393. 

3 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134 f.; Muir, v. 809, 846, 
409, 4.30 ; Tod, ii. 675, 696, 804, 991. 

4 RG ix. pt. i. [1001] p. 849. 

0 J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present, London, 
1885, p. 206 ; BG xviii. pt. i. [1885] p. 246 f. See the account of 
sea propitiation in the Maidive Lslands, F. Byrard, Voyages to 
the East Indies, etc., tr. A. Gray (Hakluyt Soc^iety Publications, 
Ixxvi., Ixxvii., Ixxx.), Ixindon, 1887-90, i. 176, with many refer¬ 
ences. 

6 Thurston, vii. 261 f. 

7 BG xi. [1883] 69, xiii. pt. i. [1882] p. 149. 

8 Vishjiu Purdija, tr. II. 11. Wilson, Ivondon, 1840, p. 166 ; 
R. F. Burton, The Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night, 
IjOndon, 1893, iv. 266. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (lndian^__ 


aIkI iil Qiidir 

fiuin (liUln or Salnia \vatclu‘^^ 


Mniiia Siilniii 


rules tlie Arftl».'in Sou, Ked Soft.' 

tlie rersiiiM (■nil ||„m,lei const helps 

Ciiidivwnli Siihih <"i ^ ninny striuige 

sailors, and e - sfunetiuies 

miracles. J)ai>a ^ ’.s, • , in (Jujarrit patron 

identilit'd with Khwilja v ^ j tlie-^oa, and 

of the Envhnh n.erc n,^ m , 


oireriiiKs arc made, ‘^''‘''',^|jf^.‘’Xd'icated to him. 
on the LTioiind t non^ ; ^ li.^sides the greater 

6. Water.sprdesorspr.ts.-Busu^^^^ 
u7ifei-;^o( s a a^ t^nec’ially pioniint^nt in Mie 
p d M S^e7tlil^m are malevolent; 

'hlrehef at the of Bharhut a.sea- 

,„„„.ster devours a ship ami 
nmiin, are kimlly and are vvorshipp^' < "J 
thn with the fld.W 'in (I, 

spirits of thi.s ela-ss at the I”'®""''. m,'s|s 

Konkan. JJomhay, tiie morrfw, or^ 
of youn? women ^^ho^aUer g,nn, '>;>t'> 


' . i V» man she lompels him to coliahit win, 
t'*"'’" I k Is him if he refuses.' In the I'anhvh 
*r*’ ‘'“‘ he or j 0 (/cnl, hauntfl waterfallH, 

'' 'I I socll.s Oil women and children, causii,}^, 
‘^■'i ‘ts ami even death." In /Xasam the Caros 
BickiKs. ^ rivers are tlie abode of 

hehevv lM ■ ' I,air floaU on 

:!l:: “.e body and arms of a 

^ \n hnt no loes : some wiy that nlie is well 
'r““ I but others nlle^e that she kills women 
lo lulTtheii lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can l ati'h them. 

V tii.v MikirH ‘ItHAlitios of an Impt^sive kind, euch a« 
Anions «'»: hf.iiltlcrs. have eact, their s\rna,n. 

moiinUiri.-^, ^ .Ih* oriirs of Mien, a/itJ hfiii to he jtlaoated 
iM l-tioi.lar, ar« haunted hy 

^ fhp^P sorites demand human sa^trifiee, 

Miilas were eseajiinn from their Mmsahimn 
ei o ies, demanded the .sarnh,-e of a hr.st-horn 
,1 before she would allow them to cross.' I he 
arU tiiermei, of Beneal at the rite for 
, l„,%h(.ir nets fline a live kid into the water.' 
ri' •■idili shepherds of the I’aiijab oiler food, 
wna-r,"or i siiee 1 made of Hour to the Batal water- 
I irits-r 'J'he Klumis of A.s.sam oiler a fjoat to the 
i.s attacked, an e.vorcrsi. ,s I ' ' i’.n.m,, before a lidiermaii can cast his net; 

r," ;;i!r'ip?,ri'''Ano;.tKn"vim of fi-oL •’t;;lT!,,‘til''she^tlls ^~.d'.* 

,in<i is j>himj>in frontand a skeh'ton bi'himl: \yhcn jn ^ river, and for some years after the pfircnte 
women are atf.'ickcd by her, titey let their hnii ami other vii/a^mrs used to come and hack the 
How loose, shake nil over, ami scream.'^ 'ihe f/ir/td j ^raUr with their knives.^ The floods in the tin 
into deep water.^ In (Injarat the j river are so violent that it is said to eat jnayple 


Other 
jnne- 
Anion, 


iiiole children, comnlilted '’[;"''‘'"i,o 

they live in the water, attack an} oie ^ 
ap|,roaches them, and -o about in h'>'"»l« «f 
llicir victims are yonno women, and, ^ A 

is attacked, an e.vorcist is .summoned, who make.-. 


entices men , ^ 

nultCi, or ' mother,' ana the ^ankhinl, or ‘ o;Lrre.s.s, ’ 
haunt ,sp^ini,^s and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those wlio venture near their haunts ; 
an exoreist etl’ects a cure hy ^^dvinp" a channed 
thread to the patient.^ In MysSore the nkkagdru, 
or ‘seven si.sItMs,’ attack women, and in such cases 
the villa^m washerman ])erforms a rite of {iropitia- 
tion hy setting up seven stones near tlie w'ater 
and making’- an olferin't.^*’ In the Salem District, 
Madras, the ddsakanigal are female spritCsS w'ho 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to hllr.^t 
ns they tread on them w hile they are quarrellin^^*‘ 

In N. India the ghdthhdi, or ‘ferry hrotiier,’ must 
he propitiated in rites of black ma^de.*^ In tlie 
United Provinces w’ithin the bed of the Jiimnft 
‘was the fearful pool of the serpent Kaliya (“the 
black one”) boiling with the fires of poison, from 
the fumes of wliicli large trees on the hank were 
blighted, and by w hose w’aters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched' ; the demon 
was comiuered hy Kpsna and driven into the ocean.*® 

In the Panjah District of Kulu the jalparl, or 
water-fairy, can he conciliated by ottering a Iamb 
and flowers on the hank of a w^atercoiirse; if she 

I R. C. Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, Bomtiay, 1884-80, H. 

153; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biographical hictionary, new 
ed., Ivondon, 1894, p. 5; Wise, p. 13 ; J. J. Morier, Jonmey 
through Persia, Artaenia, and Asia Minor, l>ondon, 1812, 
p. 0; Burton, Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, ed. 1893, i. 199 f. 

^JafTur iShnreef, tlanoon-t-lslain^, En|^. tr., Madras, 1803, 
p. 100 IT. 

> Knthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 40. 

* Jafaka, Cambridffe, 1895-1913, i. 25 (.,54 ff. ; A. Ounning^hara, 

The Stupa of Bharhut, Ijondon, 1879, p. 100, pi. v. fig. 2. 

» Jdtaka, ii. 77 (., i. 311. 

8 J. 8. Campbell, Notes on the. Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, Bombay, i885, p. 149(.; Enttioven, Folklore Notes, 
Konkan, 13 ; FJIFJ in. 314. 

7 Campbell, p, 150. 

8 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Konkan, p. 16. 

9 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 40, 

10 Ethnographic Survey Beports, Mysore, no. 4, Bangalore, 

1900, p. 17, no. 12, do. 1907, 16. 

II F. J. Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Madras, 1918, i. 120. 

13 NINQ i. [1891] 46 f. 

IS VishyiiU PurdxM, bs. v, ch. vii., tr. II. H. Wilson, London, 

1840, p. 512. I 1891 


every three years. Persons drowned being f/iiis 
reg.irded as victims offered to the flood-spirit, the 
saving- of a life from drowning is fraught with 
langer.** In (iiijarat and t/ic Konkan the w'ater- 
nymplis drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man.*® 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
renders it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those w'ho are unclean or under 
tabu. 

The Nivara and Vellilaa of Madraa irr){K»fle stringent rules 
against rro-ssing certain Btreama ; for fear of arousing the wrath 
of the water-gcKi, a Tenia woman will not oroaa the sacred river 
of the tribe, ttie men will not use the water for any purpose; 
they will not touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, anil 
then they make a bow when they reach the opfiosite bank.13 
The Nayadis, the lowest caste in Malabar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central I’rovinces Pardbl women 
in their menses must not cross a ri^ er or sit on it* bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognized. 14 At a werbiing in the 
Magh tribe of Bengal the pair ‘eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which lime the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs there if a mock fight between the 
clans of bride and bridepoom, and, 'after the struggle is over, 
the priest attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order 
to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ is 

1 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribet and CatUt qf the 
Punjab, lAhore, 1911-14, i. 210, 

3 Ib. 215. 

8 A. Playfair, The Garou, London, 1909, p. 110. 

< E. Stack, The. Mikirs, Ixmdon, 1908, p. 33. 

5 Thurston, i. 139, Iv. 344, v. 74 f. « Wise, p. 299. 

T Census of India, PJOl, xvii., A^. IT. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. ii. p. 120. 

« P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis^, Ivondon, 1914, p. 114 f. 

^ J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i. vol. 1. p. 416. 

JO Ib. pt. ii. vol. il. p. 107 ; of. the Scottish rhyme of the Tweed 
and Till (E. B. Tylor, PC* ii, 209). 

G PP* i. 40. 

12 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujardt, i. 41, Konkan, il. 14. 
i^Thurston, v. 303f., vii. 877f., 136; W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, pp. 418 f., 601. 

14 Thurston, v. 274; R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of 
the Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, ii. 208, iv. 862, 
651. 

1® II. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 
91, ii. 32 ; W. W, Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, ii. 83. 
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The wide-spread belief that a ghost cannot cross 
running water prevails in India; ^ a thread is 
|)a 8 sed over a stream to help the soul to return to 
its hoiiH^, a belief developing into the Bridge of 
Death and Charon, the ferryman.^ 

7 . Wells, tanks, lakes.—All over the country 
sacred wells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwell¬ 
ing spirits are reverenced. Their sanctity arises 
in various ways : they have been made, discovered, 
or occupied by some god or saint ; hot water Hows 
in them, a Ri)ccial mark of divine power;® their 
waters periodically increase or decrease; they 

f >ossess curative power (especially in cases of 
eprosy); batliing in them may cause a change of 
sex.'* No well is considered lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it is intended to water, the former being repre¬ 
sented by the sdlagrdma^ or ammonite, sacred to 
Visnu, and the latter by the holy tulasl, or basil 
plant {ocyrnuni, sanctum).^ In the same way, 
every tank should have a wooden pole in its centre 
to which the water-spirit is married ; until this is 
done, the water will increase and not allay thirst 
an<l may cause disease ; the pole also protects the 
tank-spirit from the attacks of demons.* The 
prince of Jaisalmer goes annually in state to the 
take Gharsisar to perform the sacred act of cleans¬ 
ing it from tlie accumulated mud and sand ; first 
ho takes out a handful, and then rich and poor 
follow his example.'^ 


Litkraturr.— This is quoted in the footnotes. 

VV. Crooke. 

WEALTH.—Wealth is variously defined ac.- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in whatever aspect it may be viesved, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only be adenuately understood when 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot he dissociated from the social and moral 
development of the race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine the worth of life. Ethical considera¬ 
tions must therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘It is man’s 
“ good,” or rat her his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value.’® While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur¬ 
poses of this article it will be convenient to con¬ 
sider the theme under three as})ects—economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

1. Kco^^OMIC ASPECT.— 1 . Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth.— 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious possessor of its resources. Though he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lower animals, he differs from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desire.s, 
postponing the present to the future, and making 
the accumulations of past labour the basis of fresh 
endeavour. In the growth of his needs and the 
methods of satisfying them we can trace the 
economic development of the human race. Very 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the patriarchate ])eriod, as depicted 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In early Greek philoso])hy 
investigations into the nature and extent of 
economic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 


1 EREW. 868, iv. 604 ; J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality^ 
London, 1913, 1. 162. r .. . . 

2T. If Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, London, 
1870, p. 209 f. ; Playfair, p. 108. » 

3 Crooke, i. 63 ; L. A. Waddell, Amonei the Himalayas, 
We^itniinster, 1899, p. 203 ; Census of India, 1901, xviii., Baroda, 
p. 16 ; BG vii. fl883] 682 f., vlil. [1884] 91. 

4 Crooke, PR- 1. 48 ff. ; BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 860 f. ; Enthoven, 
Folklore Notes, GujarAt, p. 88fT., Konkan, p. 18ff. 

3 Crooke, PR'i i. 49. « NINQ ill. [1893] 100. 

7 J. Tod, ii. 1228; NINQ li. [1892] 111 ; Thurston, ii. 860 f. 

8 Henry Jones, The Principles 0 ' Citizriship. p. 162 


industrial aspect of social life is tre.'ite<f as a part 
of politics. The Roman jurists, while rt ^ognizing 
the sacredness of property, direct their attention 
chicHy to questions of its tenure and trajismission. 
The asceticism of the early and mediicval ('hurch 
cast suspicion upon all forms of W’ealth and tended 
to check individual enterprise and private i)oss(‘s- 
sion. The Renaissance gradually broke down the 
feudal system ; and, with the enfranchisement of 
-spirit wliich the Reformation brouglit, trade and 
fidventure awoke and the possibilities of the 
))hysical world came witliin the vision of man. 
The search for unity and law underlying economic 
facts was greatly stimulated by tlie researidies 
of Bacon and Newton, while the investigations 
of Grotius and Leihniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, JiOcke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking world to the hearing of industrial 
questions upon the progr(*ss of mankind. With 
the exception of the writings of French physio¬ 
crats, of wliom Quesnay was the leader,* there 
was no really scientilic treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s treatise on The WcalOi of Nations 
in 1776. 

This book marks an e])och in industrial thought 
and enterprise. Political economy for the tirst 
time becomes a science. Following Smith’s work 
there appeared in quick succession Malthus’s Essay 
on Population (1778), Ricardo's Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
Smith dealt with the causes of wealth, Malthus 
with the causes of })oveity, while Ricardo and 
Mill treated mainly of the ways and means of 
distribiuion. The Wealth of NatioTis appeared at 
a mopitious hour. 

During the Middle Ages the successive phases 
of social disability which feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the free life and 
development of man; and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Rousseau found a response 
among thinkers that a new sense of human right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the champion of popular liberties. He exposed 
several traditional fallacies in regard to property 
and its rights and uses. He showed that the 
progress of society depended upon individual 
Initiative, division of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestri(;ted interchange of goods. Money, 
he maintained, was not in itself wealth, but 
nly a meilium of exchanging commodities 
which constitute wealth ; and the riches of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold hoarded 
in its coHers, but in the quantity, variety, and 
facilit}" of its exports and imports. Unrestrained 
and widely distributed industry, he held, was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

The historical treatment of economics generally 
adopted in recent years by French and German 
writers owes its inception largely to the historical 
insight and philosophical grasp of Adam Smith. 
But, though he was in advance of his times, many 
facts have emerged since his day which necessitate 
a reconstruction of economic science. The new 
historical instinct which was just awakening and 
has since been aj)plied so effectively to many de¬ 
partments of inquiry ; the general acceptance of 
the ‘ evolution theory,’ with Uie light it has thrown 
upon the conflict and co-operation of man in the 
development of the race; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progress of science and the substitu¬ 
tion of machinery for hand labour ; the growth of 
democracy, with the spread of new ideas of liberty 
following in the wake of the French Revolution— 
these are among the factors which have greatly 
1 See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. 9. 
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- , 11 vvoalth pfononiKsts enumerate three factors: land, 

modified economic study and made the Inhonr capital. Land and labour are obviously 

of wealth a the.ne of va.tly ""'wSe SS ti.nes an.l places; and thougl. ii 

than its early in vesti^^ators dreamt. Lattr a\ riter., 1 . ^(^^.j^ties capital existed only in very 

such as Spencer, Kawcett, Bageliot, loynbce a il forms, it also hecomoa essential in 

Marshall, liave shown that political e<'onoiny ^^ any community which is organized on a large 

he subservient to human progress m the highest ‘“'y •>' 

sense ami that the moral element cannot he s, aie. ^ primary Hource.s of wealth 

eliminated. . niAterial for work ami work for material — 

2. Meaning- of wealth.— We are now in .y , The HtartingT>^'»“t is found in 

position to state genera ly what economis , fhp oriidnal needs whicli stimulate men to engage 

Ijy^vrMr The ‘good’ in the econonne sense IS satisfaction. Hut lalxmr tf 

every natural product which serves tiie sati.sfac lo ,,rn</uces notll^Ilf^ It can exercise itself only 

of man. Hy universal comsent the word is ^ triven. In one sense Nature is the mother 

to things which are material and exchangiyi e. j ,, n , when slie gives, poor 

Four attributes are usiia/iy cornpreiiended in its o uothbolds Vet Nature yields notning 

detinition: (I) materiality, (2) transferabi ity, " .f 

(3) limitation in quantity, (4) utility.^ Of these for nothin^, i , . hrain to bear upon 

the first is now regarded as doubtful, since wealth brings the toi o fthou'di not quite 

may embrace things not entirely inaterial, such as them. As economists J not^ its 

.sdjiie forms of service. The last is essential, hnt accurately), it is the 4. ■ ^ 4 ^ 1 in fl, » 

a J/ir^cr iDcnning must be given to ‘utility.^ surface fruits only, but all that is contained in the 
Shortly, wealth is said to consist of things that howel.s of the earth, coal, iron ore, minoia/s or all 
can be bought nnd sold, the amount they represent kinds, and even the sea with itsmanitold Ireasures 
being measured by the quantity of money that —tliat i.s the jirime .source or factor of potential 

tliey would feteli in the market. The detinition, wealth. 

however, is defective on the side of both inclusion (d) Labour. — It is the function of labour not to 

and exclusion. On the one hand, a large trade create hut to extraid, transform, and shape to the 

exi.sts in sui)[)lying certain satisfactions of use.s of man the potemde.s and raw material of the 
sensual nature which cannot be regarded as earth, 'Phe supreme service which labour renders 


economically good or useful ; and traffic of this 
kind, though involving exchange of money, does 
not contribute in any sense to the weal of man. 
On the otlier hand, light, air, even water, unle.ss 
involving conveyance, have apparently no ex- 
cliange value; hut indirectly they are consider¬ 
able elements in tfie wealth of nations. Pdirther, 

‘ potentiality of being bought and sold ’ excludes 
many good.s, such as Jiealth, integrity of character, 
parental atleetion, which, though not saleable, liave 
undoubted value, since they render their po.ssessors 
more fit for the battle or life and more capable 
members of the national organism. 

In protesting against the crude conception that 
wealtli consists in the amount of gold or silver a 
nation posses.ses, Adam Smith deliberately de¬ 
scribes tlie wealtli of a country a.s ‘the annual 
jiroduce of its land and labour,’ or ‘ the neces.saries 
and conveniences of life which it annually con¬ 
sumes.’ I’he important point in this statement 
is that wealth is not land, cattle, machinery, ete., 
possessed at a particular point of time, but rather 
the annual produce or fruits derived from these in 
active use. The English .stati.sticians of the 17th 
cent, regarded tlie wealth of tlie country with the 
eyes of a farmer, and, like the French phy.siocratic 
school, denied the quality of productivity to all 
labour not employed immediately on the land. 
Hence a second important point to be noted is 
that Adam Smith rightly imduded in ‘ productive 
labour’ not only labour employed on the land, but 
all kinds of work which improved material obiects. 
The French economist, J. B. Say, extended the 
idea of productive labour to cover ‘ non-material 
products.’ And from his time the annual produce 
has been conceived as including ‘ services’ as well 
as commodities. Economically, Avealth may be 
summed up as the product of what in modern life is 
termed ‘ the economic or industrial system,’ mean¬ 
ing by industry ‘all those articles Avhich go to 
make any sort of wealth including the services of 
the judge, the clergyman, the acrobat’;^ not 
material goods alone, but ‘ the w-ork of govern¬ 
ment, the learned professions, the fine arts, all 
gainful re(!reation8, must be brought under the 
“ industrial system.” ’ 

3. The factors of wealth.—In the production of 

1 See Dirt, of Political Economy, e.v. ‘ Wealth.' 

3 J A, llobaon, Science of Wealth, p. 18. 


to society is defined by J. S. Mill as ‘ putting 
things in lit jdaces.’ 

‘ Labour in the pliAsit-al world,’ he says, ‘ is always and solely 
employed in puitinj? objects in motion ; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the reHt.’i 

Tliougli no wealth (‘an be produced without 
labour, there are some kinds of labour which may 
be very useful though not actually prodind.ive of 
material wealth. Ilence a di.stinction has been 
drawn Ixd-ween ‘ productive ’ and ‘ non-nroductive ’ 
labour. But this distinction can hardly be sus¬ 
tained. Can it be said, e.g., that the work of a 
miner is productive, that of a teacher, a poet, or a 
statesman unproductive? Men who do not work 
with their hand.s may be really contributing to the 
material well-being of man. And what seems at 
first sight to be fruitless or even w'asted activity 
may in the highest sense be conducive to life. 
Indeed there are some things which, though not 
computable in money, greatly tend to increase the 
jirorluctive power of even physical labour. Three 
elements at lea.st may be mentioned : division of 
'abour, combination in ell’ort, invention and applica¬ 
tion of tools and machinery. ‘ All tools and 
ngines of the earth,’ says Emerson, ‘are only ex¬ 
tensions of man’s limbs and .sen.ses.’* Butmaeliines 
can only second ; they cannot supply his unaided 
faculties. To these inean.s must be added what, 
after all, is of most importance—the moral ancl 
intellectual elements — the skill, intelligence, 
character, and fidelity of the worker himself. A 
man is more than a machine ; and, without the 
personality behind, physical and rneclianical appli¬ 
ances, however complete, w’ould fail of their results. 
In the production of wealth the economist is apt 
to overlook spiritual values. Education, the dis¬ 
cipline and training of the home, the school, the 
college, the hardships and hazards of life, and all 
the moulding and informing institutions of society 
may appear to have no immediate monetary worth, 
but they are inestimable forces in the making of 
the w’orkman, rendering him to himself and the 
community a more fit and effective agent of pro¬ 
ductive service. 

(r) Capital. —It is difficult to define this element 
or designate precisely its functions. The term has 
become the storm-centre of modern industrial con- 

^ PrinciplcH of Political Economy, hk. i. ch. i. § 2, 

2 K. W, Emeraon, Society and Solitude, 'Works and Days, 

p. 1. 
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flict. Capital has unfortunately been regarded by 
labour as the instrument by which owners of 
property and possessors of money can make their 
own terms and manipulate work in their own 
interests. Capitalism has undoubtedly been a 
stern taskmaster in the past. The owners of 
capital may be said to have been, and to be still, 
the controlling power of our industrial system. 
They have taken the place formerly hold l)y the 
landed aristocracy as the pivot of the social and 
industrial order. As the holders of power they 
have offered a stubborn opposition to all encroach¬ 
ments uj)on their privileges ; and during the last 
quarter of a century all advancement of wages and 
improvement of environment on behalf of labour 
have been secured only by the pressure of trade 
unionism and the employment of the strike weapon. 
Hence the interests of employers and workmen 
have come to be regarded as inimical; and em- 
bitterment and class hatred have ensued which 
have led to (conflicts costly alike to masters and to 
men. An impartial judgment is bound to recog¬ 
nize faults on both sides. At bottom of the 
perversity there has j)revailed a materialistic 
philosophy involving a false exaltation of money 
and a vulgar conception of life which, as a result 
of the sf)eli of commercial prosperity at the close 
of last century, has pervaded all (ilasses of society. 
It is the pride of riches, the indifference, the 
cruelty, and the vulgarity—in a word, the selfish¬ 
ness of wealth that has roused jealousy and 
suspicion and become a danger to the community. 
The working classes have been too apt juipils of 
their masters and have indulged in habits of laxity 
and improvidence which are a menace to the true 
weal of the nation. Hut, whatever may have been 
its abuses, and however it may have tended to ex¬ 
ploit labour for its own ends, absorbing within 
itself the legitimate fruits of toil, capital is an in¬ 
dispensable element in the production of wealth 
and an instrument of incalculable service in the de¬ 
velopment of the resources of civilization. In the 
economic sense, cajiital is wealth aj)nropriated to 
productive employment. It may be defined as the 
aggregation or the surplus which has been saved 
from immediate use aiul is available for the further 
development of industry. It is of two kin<ls, cir¬ 
culating and fixed. Circulating capital consists of 
the wages paid to the workmen and of the raw 
material which is being actually used in the j>ro- 
cess of work. Fixed capital consists of buildings, 
machinery, tools, railway plant, shipping, etc. 
(circulating capital is being constantly used up, 
while fixed (capital is permanent, more or less. 
Capital generally is the result of the industry of 
im-st generations used to promote and facilitate the 
industry of the present and the future. In every 
form of capital we trace the labour, ingenuity, and 
foresight of men who have built up the trade of 
the present. For the development of capital it is 
necessary that production should excee<l consump¬ 
tion, leaving a margin for future increase and 
development of trade. It cannot bo denied that 
labour has contributed to the making of capital 
and ought to have a share in its possession and 
employment. It is the duty ancl task of the 
capitalist to organize, direct, and supervise the 
labour of the country, so that it shall adequately 
meet the needs of the community. These services 
have been rendered in the past principally by 
private individuals. It has been argued tliat they 
might be equally well, if not better, supidied by 
the State, in which all have a stake and in the 
prosperity of which all have a claim to participate. 
But, whatever may be said in favour of collectiv¬ 
ism, it must be noted that, whether controlled by 
the nation and supervised by State officials or 
possessed by private individuals, capital in the 
VOL. XII.— 46 


form of liquid assets is absolutely necessary for 
the organization and development of commerce; 
and without it labour w'ould be practically in¬ 
capable of producing its maximum results or 
obtaining for itself an assured or adequate r(iturn 
for its efiorts. It is evi<lent that the interests of 
capital and labour are mutual, and the success 
of their common enterprise depends upon their 
harmonious co-agency. But, to attain this unity 
of aim, both labour and capital will have to revise 
their ideas. Instead of an unending strife, by 
which each tries to secure as much and give as 
little as possible, a wdder outlook must be sought 
in which each party shall realize that industry is 
only a means to an end and that life has more to 
offer than the things which can bo estimated in 
terms of money alone, 

IT. Ethical aspect. — From the foregoing 
sketch of the economic aspects of wmalth it wdll be 
seen that all industrial questions lead up inevitably 
to ethical issues. Economic [)ro{)osals for the re¬ 
adjustment of society assert a principle the neglect 
of which was tlie great failure of the 19th century 
and is still the source of mucli of our avoidable 
social unrest. 

‘ That principle is wiinply that industrial prosperity is not to 
be measured solely in terms of material wealth ; or, in other 
words, that industry »mi8t be regulated by reference to supra- 
economic ends. Its profit and loss account must show human 
os well as material values ; and that industry is neither prosper¬ 
ous nor healthy which shows a Kreat output of material gcMxls 
at the cost of a great deterioration of health, th» character and 
the human capacity of the worker.’ i 

I. Relation of economics and ethics. —If economic 
science is designed for the advance menb of life 
itself (and this is its tacit claim), then human con¬ 
siderations cannot be ignored. Work must serve 
man, not man wmrk. Our starting-point must be 
tliat life is the principal thing and that every 
human being has a riglit to live and work; and 
that in giving his services to the good of the com¬ 
munity he ought to have some share in the common 
w'oal. Even if a living wage be conceded, a living 
wage must be iriter])reted not as tliat whic/i gives 
a mere subsistence, but as that which affords to 
each the opportunity of human self-expression. 

It has beet) truly said that ‘ life without the means of livino;, 
personal {,Mfts or skill that have no outlet, liher.y that is only 
an inner consciousness and has no sphere of e ercise, are all 
alike meaningless.”-^ 

Considerations like tliese have led many to be 
suspicious of the doctrines of political economy 
and especially doubtful whether the conception of 
wealth as usually assumed in scientific works can 
be accepted as ultimate. The common fallacy of 
confounding wealth and money is not yet obsolete. 
The idea that wealth consists solely in material 
things of utility dies hard and continues to exert 
considerable influence upon economic thought. 

* Property is meaningless, not wealth at all, apart from ibi 
purpose, or apart from its {xissible or actual practical use. . . . 
We have fallen into the error of rejfarding material wealth as 
havin >5 intrinsic value, and we tend not uncommonly to devote 
our enerjfies to gaining possession of it, irrespective, or with 
the slightest consideration, of what is to be done with it. . . . 
Wealth is not wealth, but only its unrealized possibility, apart 
from the spending of it.’ ^ 

Hoarded wealth is not really wealth ; and even 
less is misu.sed or wasted wealth. Even the phrase 
‘satisfaction of wants’ is ambiguous. ‘ What we 
want’ may mean either what a particular individual 
or class desires at tlie moment or what is an essen¬ 
tial need of our whole nature as men. In other 
words, in order to decide what constitutes wealth 
in its largest sense, it is necessary to know what 
is the true good of man—an inquiry with which 
political economy must reckon if its results are to 
be of vital import for mankind. But, while the 

1 n. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead, SoeioU Pur-pose 
London, 1918, p. 191. 

2 H. Jones, Principles of Citizenship, p. 165. 

8 lb. p. 161. 
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economist defines his subject as one of ‘ tlie sciencei 
of man,’ (ho conception of the hiin)an value o 
wealth does not rule eitJier his thouedit or ou 
practice in dealing- wit h it. Hut it is only from tliii 
)oinb of view' (hat the j)robJems of ca[)ital and 
abour, profit and wui<;es, tree trade and protection 
or the resj)cctive ripdits and limits of productioi: 
l)y the State an<l tlie individual are to be eon- 
aideied. ft is the personal element that brinf>:s 
the scieijce of economics into closest touch with 
ethics. JJoth have to do with the ‘ ^mod ’; but the 
economic ‘‘,'ood ’ is mostly re^^^arded as matei ial, 
whereas the ‘floods ’ with which ethics is concerned 
are tliose acts which are the conditions of the 
attainment of the hi^liest end of life. While it is 
pel feidly le;^o'timate to consider wdiat will increa.se 
or diminish the material side of human iiappiness, 
it must never be for;,mtten that neither an indi- 
vidiiaPs nor a nation’s life consists in the abund¬ 
ance of the tilings which it possesses. If w'o are 
rightly to estimate the wortli of economic floods, 
w’c must consider them ultimately in their relation 
to the highest good—the good of life itself. Social 
reform has been not a little retarded by writers 
who so exalt material prosperity as to encourage 
the belief that the possession of riches is the secret 
of hapjiiness and the only rea.sonable motive of 
human endeavour. 

2 . Doctrine of values.—The concefition of values, 
which has become a dominant idea of moilcrn 
thought, has been applied wdth considerable eirect 
by some recent w'riters to economic subjects. A 
distinction is drawn between ‘intrinsic’ and ‘in¬ 
strumental ’ values. A tiling has intrinsic value 
when it is an end in itself or is valued for its own 
sake apart from anything else to which it leads. 
A thing has instrumental value when it is merely 
a means to something else that follows from it as 
an efl’eet, when it does not exist for itself but only 
for the sake of a further good. The value of any 
economic good is determined hy its relation to 
other things which can be got in exchange for it. 
Thus, to use the technical phra.se of economists, 
‘a thing’s price is its value,’ It is its ‘value in 
exchange.’ Its worth depends on what at the 
moment it can bring. It is relative, not absolute. 
It may be said that nearly everything in the 
world, the whole a[)paratus of living, ha.s, in thi.s 
sense, merely an iristnimcntal or relative value. 
Things are nothing in themselves and would be 
useless in other conditions. Money, jewels, etc., 
would mean nothing on a desert island. JJut there 
are some things that must alwvays retain their 
value in every world. If life has any meaning at 
all, there are objects, ideals, such as honour, 
purity, truth, belonging to life itself, and of the 
essence of man, which cannot be bought or sold, 
and are incomparable, unexchangeahle, absolute. 
In tir.p last resort it may be said that intrin.sic 
value belongs to personalities rather than tliing.s— 
to things of the soul rather than things of the 
sense. All other values are relative and obtain 
such worth as they have from their power to 
minister to the highest enrichment of man.* 

3. Real wealth. —Along this line of thought we 
are led to the absolute and all-inclusive concep¬ 
tion of wealth as embracing everything that con¬ 
tributes to the fullness of life. ‘ 'llhere is no w^ealth 
hut life,’ says Kuskin, ‘ including all its powers of 
love, joy, and admiration.’^ It is true that merely 
instrumental objects may be transmuted by their 
use into more than mean.s and may partake of the 
character of the values to which they contribute. 
Objects of natural beauty, w'orks of art, the atiec- 

I See W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God 
{Oijford [lectures), Caiiibricljfe, 1918, pp. 87flf., 76 ff., 124 £f., 
134 ft , 60S (f. 

8 [Into this Last, § 77. 


tions and sympathies of life, intellectual know¬ 
ledge and piirsuits-everythirig, in short, that 
enlarges huriiari vision and enriches heart and 

„jind_arc more than instruments ; they are tlie 

constituents of real wealth. Things even that 
might be regarded as of themselves w’ortlile.ss, 
mean, or trivial may be elevated by becoming the 
vehicle.s of higher ends. The material world is 
the environment of the spiritual. Ideals require 
for tlieir realization physical things. The soul 
must build its city of God of eartlily materials, 
and the ordinary experiences and facts of life- 
man’s common toil and trial, his instincts and 
pa.ssions—may he elevated and transfigured into 
a.sset8 of the spirit. Thus we see that money and 
all material posse.ssions, like every other gift, may 
he consecrated to the highest service and be made 
channel of enrichment and blessing to mankind. 
The que.stion of the place of luxury in life and 
die justification of expenditure upon things which 
go beyond the mere neces.saries of existence natur¬ 
ally arises here. The manner of spending wealth 
'rom both an economic and an ethical point of 
•iew^ is not less important than the method of 
acquiring it. Yet it is hardly an injustice to say 
that the modern world is more given to the pro¬ 
duction of riches than the art of using them. Ilut 
)hvioiisly the object for wliich an individual or a 
leoplo u.ses its w ealth is a decisive test of character 
and an index of worth. Before calling a man rich 
r poor, therefore, we must know to what uses 
e puts his possessions, whether they be broad or 
larrow. Are luxuries ju.stiliable ? Or must money 
>e expended only on such objects as contribute to 
-he hare support of life and tlie attainment of the 
imple decencies and moderate comforts of exist- 
:nce ? Are we, os moral beings, to be ruled hy 
he strictly ascetic view of life? Or can we vindi- 
ate a place for desires which, though not immedi¬ 
ately insefiil or necessary, do in an indirect way 
lelp to enrich life and raise it to a higher level? 
't has been truly said that some objects, such as 
lictures, books, and even recreations, are so e.ssen- 
lal to the higher development of mankind that it 
nay be fairly affirmed of them that ‘the neces¬ 
saries of life could be better snared than the super- 
luities.’ Many objects whicli seem at first only 
jO yield a momentary gratification are yet of con¬ 
siderable imjiortance in so far as they ‘ serve to oil 
-he wheels of existence and aiid a bloom to life.’ * 

If we take the word ‘w’ealth’ in its strictly 
tymological sense, os allied to ‘ weal’ (as ‘ health ’ 
s related to ‘ heal ’ and means ‘ wholene.ss ’ or 
oundness of body), things which can he used as a 
iieans of contributing to a man’s or nation’s true 
well-being, to the fullest develojiment and expres- 
iion of the intellectual and spiritual life, are, in 
he last resort, the elements of wealth in its 
liglibst sense. That country is richest which 
ouriohes the greatest number of efficient and 
appy human beings; that man is richest who 
ses his gifts to the utmost in perfecting the 
unctions of his own life and in exerting his influ- 
nce for the enrichment of the lives of others.* 

III. The Christian aspect.—I t does not lie 
ithin the .scope of this article to discuss the 
emedies wdiich have been proposed to overcome 
he most prominent evils accompanying a highly 
ndustrial state. In general the most radical of 
.hese pronosals fall under the head of what may 
36 described as a form of socialism {q.v.), or at 
east State control or collective ownership of all 
lonopolies. It is urged by many, on the other 
and, that the ultimate hope of a better order 

1 J. 8, Mackenzie, Introd. to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 
■<90, p. 306 ; see also some remarks on this subject, in Marshall. 
'conomics, pp. 124, 181. 

See Kuskin, op. cit. 
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rests not in ciiange of outward condition, but in 
the regeneration of inward character. And an 
honest application of the teaching of Christ to the 
practical aflairs of life is, it is held, the secret of 
social and industrial betterment. It seems fitting 
hero to give a rapid review of Christ’s teaching in 
reference to wealth. 

Jesus has much to say concerning wealth. The 
subject bulks largely in His teaching and enters 
prominently into the frame-work of nearly all His 
parables. 

1. The teaching of Jesus. —Though Jesus dwells 
frequently on the perils of wealth, He does not 
condemn the possession of property or denounce 
ownership in land, goods, or money. There is no 
de])reciation of riches in themselves. He lays 
emphasis on their deceitfulness (Mt 13^-^); He 
warns His disciples against covetousness (Lk 12 *®'^®); 
and especially does He point out the danger of 
accumulating earthly treasures (Mt 6 ^*^) and the 
impossibility of serving God and mammon 

He lays down the principle that ‘a man’s life con- 
sistetfi not in the abundance of the things which 
ho possesseth ’ (Lk 12 ^®). Yet these sayings an<l 
warnings, so far from implying disapproval, imply 
rather that property and trading are the indis¬ 
pensable bases upon which the outward fabric of 
the social order is built. He shows no trace of 
belief that temporal possessions are evils in them¬ 
selves. His parables constantly assume the right, 
and indeed the responsibility, of the individual to 
hold and administer wealth (Mt 25‘S Lk 19’® 16’). 
Many of His sayings w’ould be devoid of meaning 
if His attitude to the industrial system of His day 
had been one of uncompromising hostility. He 
could not, e.^., have justly advised the young 
ruler to sell what was not really his, or have 
suggested that he should induce another to accept 
for money what it was unlawful for him to retain. 
Many of His parables deal with the use of money, 
without indicating a single reproof on account of 
its possession (Mt Lk 19’®-®^ 16’-’® 12’®-®’). 

Christ does not demand withdrawal from the 
activities of the world. The asceticism of the 
early Church and the renunciation practised by 
those sects which make a profession of poverty 
find no countenance in the Gospels. Jesus and 
His disciples honour work and recognize trade. 
Chrhit acknowledges the rights of the wage-earner. 
Within the circle of His followers were men and 
women who were possessed of worldly substance 
(Mt 27®^, Lk 8 ® 19®). His disciples had a common 
purse, and one of their number acted as trea.surer. 

2. Wealth and the supreme end of life.— The 
one and only aim of our Lord was the establish¬ 
ment of the rule of God in the hearts of men.’ 
The Kingdom of God is first; all else is secondary 
and subsidiary. This is the test of all earthly 
things. Possessions and occupations have validity 
only in relation to the supreme end of life. His 
calls to renunciation were made not because He 
deenn^d wealtli to be inherently evil, but because 
in each case the required act of denial would re¬ 
move the special hindrance to tlie realization of 
the spiritual life (Mt 19^ Mk 4”», Lk 6 ®^). In 
Mk 10®’ it is to be noticed that it is a deficiency 
of character that necessitates the repudiation of 
earthly possessions, Christ thus raises the whole 
question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
What He really condemns in connexion with 
riches is the spirit which holds them falsely, by 
non-use, misuse, or abuse. 

3. Wealth a trust and a test.— Finally, wealth 
is everywhere regarded in reference to man s rela¬ 
tion to God. It has thus a twofold significance. 
It is a trust and a test. There is no suen thing as 

1 See W. M. Clow, Christ and the Social Order, London, 1918, 

p. 81 . 


absolute ownership. All things belong to God our 
Fatlier. We are but the pensioners on His bounty 
and the trustees for what He lends to us. No one 
can say, ‘I can do what I like with my own’ 
(Mt 20’®, Lk 12”’). Tlie Gospels indicate three 
ways in which the stewardship of wealth may be 
exercised. 

(a) Almsgiving (Lk 182-).—The beauty of charity may be 
marred by ostentation (Ml 62 -*) or consciousness of merit. A 
man’s gift of money has no value except os the expression of 
himself (Lk ll^i 213, Mk 12^3). 

(b) Fidrlity to one’s daily work. —Those who receive (’hrist’s 
severest condemnation are the persons who have been unfaith¬ 
ful in the task entrusted to Ltiem (Mk 12 i-n, Mt 2.5’-’-^, Mk 18-^, 
Lk 1920 ‘ 21 ); w'hile those most hi}^bly commendcMl are such as 
conscientiously discharge their duties in the appointed spher(‘8 
of life. 

(c) Ministry of joy and beauty. —A third form of stewardship 
is indicated in the employment of gifts in ministering to the 
joy and beauty of life. The most impressive instance of this 
use of private means is exhibited in the story of the woman 
who anointed the head and feet of Jesus with precious ointment. 
In answer to the reproa(;hful question, ‘To what purpose is 
this w’aste?’ Jesus defends the act and appreciates the beauty 
and symliolism which it embodied. Here is the charter of all 
undertakings which propose in the name of Christ to feed the 
mind, to stir the imagination, to make life less meagre and 
dull, and more rich, beautiful, and spiritual.! Expenditure of 
wealth on art and music, on the j^races which enrich the emo¬ 
tional and intellectual life, is justified not only by its elevating 
and enlarging effect, but al.so by the explicit authority of 
Christ’s example and teaching. 

From the standpoint of Christian ethics posses¬ 
sions of all kinds are subject to the law of con¬ 
science. What makes tliem right or wrong is 
their influence on character, and thus they become 
a test of life. Every gift is bestowed for purposes 
of service. God has no room for parasites or idlers. 
Every one, be he rich or poor, is a trustee for the 
Creator. There is no such thing as mere money. 
It is always a symbol or a measure. Property is 
but the expression and instrument of personality. 
We have only what we use. Hoarded wealth is 
barren. And only as we give forth our life in 
service and sacrifice is it fruitful. 

Litkraturr. — All the larger works on political economy 
deal with the subject on its economic side. Alfred Mar¬ 
shall, Principles of Political Economy^, London, 1907, and 
the oider works of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill ought to be 
consulted. Edwin Cannon, Wealth: a Brief Explanation of 
the Causes of Economic Welfare, Ixmdon, 1914 ; J. A. Hobson, 
The Science of Wealth (Home University Library), do. 1911 ; 
D. H. Maegregor, The Evolution of Industry, do. 1911, and 
S. J. Chapman, Elementsof Political Economy (in same series), 
do. 1912, deserve mention. 

On the ethical and religious side see T. von Haerin^ The 
Ethics of the Christian Life, Flng. tr., I^ondon, 1909; F. G. 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, New York, 
1901; Oliver Lodge, Modem Problems, London, 1912 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Ethics of Citizenship, Glasgow, 1894, and The 
Making of Character, Cambridge, 1900 ; Henry Jones, The 
Principles of Citizenship, lyjndon, 1919; J. Clark Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; J. Wilson 
Harper, Christian Ethics and Social Progress, Ijondon, 1912 ; 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity arwl the Social Crisis, 
New York, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, TAc Ideal of Jesus, Fklinburgh, 
1911 ; R. L. Ottley, Christian ideas and Ideals, London, 1909' 
H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, New York, 1910 ; J. Stalker, 
The Ethic of Jesus, liondon, 1909 ; A. B. D. Alexander, 
Ethics of St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910, Christianity and Ethics, 
London, 1914. See also relevant articles in EHE; Dictionary 
of Political Economy, 3 vols., ed. U. H. Inglia Palgrave, London, 
1894-1908; L. L. Price, Political Economy in England from 
Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee, do. 1891. 

A. B. D. Alexander. 

WELFARE.—(1) By the ethical term ‘ welfare ’ 
is meant the highest human gooil, the faring well 
or properly, the desirable human experience. In 
this formal use of the term nothing is implied as 
to the nature or constituents of this good. Aris¬ 
totle notes this as the accepted usage in his day 
of the term evdaip-ovLa.'^ 

(2) The term usually implies the highest human 
good conceived as consisting in certain objective 
conditions rather than in suojective feelings. In 
this sense it is opposed to pleasure as the supreme 
good. Tlie term ‘ perfection ’ is nearly its equiva- 

1 F. O. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 
218 ff. 

2 Eicom. Ethics, i. 
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lent, but has usually a souiewhat narrowoi 
cance, exclusion of pleasure, whereas we are, 
though not in its esstuice pleasure, involves pleasure 
as its completion. As the supreme end perfection 
and happiness are usually conjoined, while welfare 

involves this conjunction. .-.it 

Aristotle’s usage is typical, but not without 
ditliculties of interpretation. Human welfare is 
not pleasure, or practical activity, or the scientihc 
life, but is the activity proper to man as man. 
'I'lii's is reason, and human welfare consists in the 
excellence of rational activity. This rational 
activity is both theoretic and practical ; in the 
former man is akin to the divine, but in the latter 
he is more specilically human. Outward goo<ls, 
wealth, health, children, fame—these are good in 
so far as they are conditions of, or illustrations of, 
man’s rational activity, but have no independent 
value. They exist for the sake of the rational life 
and not the life for thera.^ The position of pleasure i 
relative to welfare is not wholly clear in the details 
of Aristotle’s treatment, yet his fundamental 
principles seem certain. Pleasure is not the end 
of human action;^ yet it is the universal con¬ 
comitant of perfect activity and that which serves 
to mark and consummate this perfection.® If the 
two could be separated, the wise man would choose 
the activity without the pleasure rather than the 
plea.Hure \s'ithout t/ie activity,'^ but, as a matter of 
tact, this separation is not possible.® Vet, in all 
cases, it is the objective nature of the activity that 
determines the value of a pleasure, and not tlie 
amount of tlio plea.sure itself, d’he emphasis in 
Aristotle’s treatment is upon the idea or w'elfare 
as the right condition of tlie whole man. It con¬ 
sists in rational activity becaus(? this is not a 
specific and exclusive form of activity, but is one 
which includes and liarmonizes all others. In 
reason all human activities find their interpretation 
and completion and hence their well-being. 

So also Paulsen : 


‘The g-oal at which the will of every living creature aims 
[welfare] ia the normal exercise of the vital functions which 
constitute its nature.’ Man ‘desires to live a human life and 
all that is implied in it; that is, a tnental, historical life, in 
which there is room for the exercise of all human, mental 
powers and virtues.’^ 

Literatcrk.— J. A. Stewart, Nolen on the NicoTnachean 
Ethics, 2 vols., Oxford, E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 

Earlier Peripatetics, Kng. tr., liOndon, 181)7, ii. ; J. H. Muir- 
head, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, do. 19(X); F. Paulsen, 
System of Ethics, Eng. Ir., do. 1899, bk. ii, ch. ii.; James Seth, 
A Study of Ethical Principles, do. 1S94 ; S. G. Mezes, Ethics, 
Descriptive and Explanatory, New York, 1901, ch. xv, 

Norman Wilde. 

WELLS.— See Water, Water-gods. 

WERWOLF.— See Lycantiiropy. 

WESLEY,— I. Early life.—John Wesley wa.s 
horn on ITtli June (O.S.) 1703, at the rectory of 
Epworth, being the son of Samuel and Su.sannah 
Wesley. Tioth hi.s grandfathers were among the 
ejected ministers of 16(32, so tliere was a strong 
Puritan strain in him. His father, Samuel, was 
rector, poet, scholar : he spent ten years in pre¬ 
paring his work on the Boole of Job, The motner, 
Susannah, trained her children in the great truths 
of the Christian faith. There is something singu¬ 
larly beautiful in the way in which this mother 
brought her many children into the audience 
chamber of God. On 28th Jan. 1714, John Wesley 
was nominated a jmiiil at Charterhouse, London. 
The treatment meted out to the boys of those days 
was Spartan, but Wesley always felt a true love 
for his school. As we read his Journal, and .see 
him lovingly wander each year about the grounds, 
we note that Wesley never forgot his boyhood, and 

1 Nicom. Ethics, vii. 14, 2 lb. i. 8, x. 2 

^ 10. X. 3. 4 lb, X. 2. a lb. 1. 9. 

^System of Ethics, bk, Ii. ch. ii. } 6. 


that a<n; could not witlier hia allection for Charter. 
hou.seOn 24th June, 1720, lie was elected to 
Christ Cliurch, Oxford, and remained there until 
1705 ^ wlien he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
PoTter About this time the Imxtatw ChrxsH and 
The Rules for Holy Living and Dying became his 
freqimnt cauupanions. The Imitatio taught him 
th.at ‘true religion was seated in the heart, and 
that God’s law extended to all our thouKhto as 
well as words and actions. It is of the liults 

that We.sley writes: 

‘In reading several i>art4» of this book, I ™ ex^.dingly 
with that mrt in particular which relates to purity 
Sfin^^ntr^i TlLy I risolved to delicate all my life to 
God : all my thought, and worda, and actions, a 
Wesley was now a determined seeker, there was a 
great hunger within him for something beyond the 
experience which he had—for thirteen years he 
BouLdit [.eace by prayer, tears, and through dilti- 
cult and tragic experience, and on -4th May, 1738, 
entered into a true evangelical experience of 

Divine love. , is ,, er- , 

In xMarcli, 1726, he was elected bellow of Lincoln 
ColIe<^e O.xford. It is with this College, rather 
than Chri-st Church, that Wesley’s nnme is so 
closely linked ; for, though the great hall of Christ 
Church is adorned by the Pomney painting of 
Wesley, Lincoln College ha.s a greater trea.sure in 
the room in which the Holy Club met, and where 
the movement began which was to give new life to 
the Churches of thi.s and otfier lands. 

Much help came to Wesley by the reading of 
William Law’.s Serious Call ami Iiis Christian Per¬ 
fection. Although some jiarts of Law’s work 
o/lended him, he tells us : ‘The light flowed in so 
mightily upon my soul, that everything a{i])eared 
in a new view.’® Keaders of the Journal, and 


specially of the diary, remember the strenuous 
eflorts of Wesley to be accounted worthy; his 
early rising, his mastery over himself, his methodi¬ 
cally iilanned day, with a task for every hour, liis 
thoughtful care for his pujuls, his ejaeuIaLions 
whicli sob forth even now after the lapse of so 
many years, his jiassionate and unceasing quest 
for a deeper experience—all these things are clearly 
recorded there. The Castle and tlie Bocardo at 
Oxford were both visit<‘d by him ; for to the 
prisoners he must preach the message of Divine 
grace — even though he had not yet entered 
consciously into it. In August, 1727, Samuel 
Wesley being inlirm, John Wesley went to Ids help, 
and remained in his parish for about two years, lie 
then returned to Oxford. Later (1734) his father 
pleaded with great insistence that he should take 
his work and rectory. The reply of Wesley is 
elaborately wrouglit, and is a strong })lea that hia 
sphere is in Oxford, and not in Eiiworth, There is 
in it no ajileiidid disregard of self such as we see 
in his later days ; he seems more anxious to have 
circumstances conducive to his own soul’s culture 
than to save the souls of others. On liis return to 
Oxford he found tliat Ida brother Charles, who was 
then at Christ Cliurch, had gatliered round him a 
small group of men to read the New Testament. 
John Wesley joined this company, and soon became 
its leader. It is well to remember that the Holy 
Club sliowed a much greater diligence with regard 
to Holy Communion than the Church of those 
time.s, a tendency to guide their life by early 
Church practice, a pas.sioii for prisoners and out¬ 
casts, and a diligent and careful apportionment 
of time. As the members went with regularity 
to take the sacrament, they received much taunt¬ 
ing from the undergraduates. It was at this 
time that they were called ‘ Sacramentarians,’ 

1 The Journal of John Wesley, >tandard ed., 8 vols., London. 
1909-10, i. 460. 

Wesley’s Works, 14 vols., London, 1829-31, xi. 306. 

3 Journal, 1. 467, 
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‘Bible Moths,’ and Methodists (a double refer¬ 
ence — both to a medical sect and to their 
‘method’ in all religious practices). John Wesley 
was now, it seems, rooted in Oxford. A biind of 
keen undergraduates gathered round him ; he 
believed that he had found his work. Owing to 
the insistence of his family, however, he apjdied 
for the living of Epworth, but without success. 
His dying father spoke prophetic words; to John 
he said : ‘ The inward witness, son—the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the strongest proof of 
Christianity ’ ; to Charles he said ; ‘ Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely revive in this 
Kingdom ; you shall see it, though I shall not.’ 

2. The Georgia ministry.—In 1735 Wesley 
was invited to go on a mission to the colony of 
Georgia. His father now being dead, he with 
some diffidence mentioned the fact of the offer to 
his mother, who said : ‘ If I had twenty sons, I 
should rejoice if they were all so employed, though 
I should never see them more.’ John and Charles 
Wesley embarked at Gravesend on 14th Oct. 1735. 
He tells a friend the motives which sent him forth 
as a missionary. 

‘ My chief motive is to gave my own soul ... I hope to learn 
the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by preaching it to the 
heathen.’ i 

In later years he was not so anxious about his own 
salvation, but rather alxjut that of others.^ On 
the voyage, as at Oxford, he showed meticulous 
strictness in the apj)ortioning of time : he learned 
German and studied his Greek Testament, and 
held services even amidst the storms. He was 
greatly impressed by a party of Moravians on 
board, especially by their conduct in the tempest. 
Amidst tlie storm they were quite unalarrned and 
went on singing. Wesley asked one of them, 
‘Were you not afraid?’ He replied, ‘I thank 
God, no.’ ‘ But were not your women and 
children?’ ‘No, our women and children are not 
afraid to die.’ Wesley landed at Savannah on 
6th Feb. 1736. He soon met Spangenberg, the 
Moravian, who asked him, ‘ Do you know Jesus 
Christ?’ ‘I know He is the Saviour of the world.’ 
‘True, but do you know that He has saved you?’ 
'I hope He has died to save me.’ Spangenberg 
then asked, ‘Do you know yourself?’ Wesley 
answered, ‘ I do,’ but, in telling the story of 
this conversation, says, ‘ I fear they were vain 
words.’ Wesley’s main purpose in going to Georgia 
was to become a missionary to the Indians. This 
was frustrated by the governor of the colony. 
General Oglethorpe, who desired his presence m 
the European settlement. Denied his chief end in 
coming, he nevertheless found work for each mo¬ 
ment in the day; he taught the children,visited the 
sick, reproved the sinner, and gathered a few folk 
together for mutual conversation. He encour¬ 
aged, he rebuked, he prepared communicants, and 
repelled those whom he thought not worthy. He 
was a rigorous High Churchman, and a most ear¬ 
nest seeker of the Light. In summing up the 
matter in his Journal Wesley tells us that he ‘ was 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell,’ but in later years, 
when he revised his writings, he says, ‘ I believe 
not. ... I had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not of a son.’* Grave misunderstandings 
arose between Oglethorpe and the Wesleys; but 
they were later reconciled. Suspicions and mis¬ 
understandings grew like weeds in the garden of 
til is colony. As we now know from the standard 
edition of the Journal, Wesley fell in love with 
Sophy Hopkey, the niece of the chief magistrate 

1 Works, xii. 88. . , . .v v. 

s Of ‘ The Twelve Rulei of a Helper,' rule xi. : You have 
nothing to do but to save souls. Therefore spend and be spent 
In this work. And go always, not only to those who want you, 
but to those who want you most.' 

» Journal, i. 421. 


of Savannah, Mr. Causton. A cliangc, lio ever, 
came in her aflection, and she swiftly m.uii d Mr. 
Williamson. Soon after Wesley repelled li r from 
Holy Communion—no doubt because he oliougbt 
that she was not in a fit state of heart to receive 
it; but on the surface it appeared like the act of 
a disappointed man. Her uncle brought a charge 
against John Wesley, who refused to acknow 
ledge the power of a civil court in ecclesiastical 
allairs. Wesley, realizing that no further good 
would come from his ministry there, left the 
colony, and sailed for England on 22 I Dec. 1737. 

3. His evangelical conversion.—\Ve8ley’8 com¬ 
ment on his Georgia ministry was : 

‘I went to America to convert the Ir.djans; but oh, who 
shall convert me? ... 1 have a fair suinn jr religion. I can 
talk well; nay, and believe myself, while no danger is near. But 
let death look me in the face, and my spirit is troubled. . . . 
Oh, who will deliver me from this fear of death 'r ’ i 

Eager and hungry, on his return to England he 
met Peter Bdhler, who told him, ‘ My brother, my 
brother, that pbilosoithy of yours must be purged 
away.’ ‘ Preach faith till you have it, and then 
because you have it you will i)rcach faith.’ He 
gathered with the members of the little society 
in Fetter Lane. On 24th May, 1738, there came 
to Wesley his Magna Dies —the day of his evan¬ 
gelical conversion. No one had ever sought the 
haven of peace with more passionate devotion— 
it was a day never to be forgotten. He describes 
every part of it: 

*I think,’he says, 'it was about five this morning, that I 
opened my Testament on those words, “There are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises.”’ He writes that, 
just as he went out, he opened tne .Vew Testament again on 
those words, ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of Gc^.’ He 
tells of hitf afternoon visit to St. Paul's, and notes that the 
anthem was ‘Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord.' 
We now come to the locus classicus of the life of Wesley. ‘ In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with 
all my might for those who had in a more especial manner 
despitefuUy used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly 
to all there what I now first felt in my heart.’ 2 

Wesley had now received the gift of life ; and 
wliat he did in Aldersgate Street—‘ I then testified 
openly to all there wat I now first felt in my 
heart^—he continued to do until the end of his 
life. It was with him an appeal no longer to the 
practices and customs of the early Church, but to 
the experience of the Living Christ within his own 
heart. For fifty-two years he oliered to all through 
Chri.st the grace of forgiving love. For the wonder 
of Wesley’s life is not to be found in the fact that 
on a certain evening about a quarter before nine he 
felt his heart strangely warmed, but that the fires 
of that love never diea down. His eye was indeed 
single, and thus his whole body was full of light. 

4. The great ofifensive.—From 1738 to 1791 
Wesley led the great oH’ensive—he attacked sin 
in its strongholds, and everywhere proclaimed the 
free grace of Christ. He seized every opportunity : 
if he were in a coach, he spoke to his fellow- 
travellers; if he were staying at an inn, he told 
his fellow-guests of the love of Jesus; even when 
crossing to Ireland, when the ship was tossed by 
the storm, he held a service for the passengers. 
Driven out of the Churches, he, througn necessity 
and quite against his taste, followed the example 
of Whitefield, and took his stand in the open air, 
and preached to the crowds at Kingswood, Bristol, 
and Moorfields. His greatest help came from his 
brother Charles, whose hymns were sung by the 
miners of Kingswood, the labourers of Lincoln- 

1 Journal, i. 418. 2 /ft, 475 . 
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sliire and Cornwall and tln'ou"lK>ut the land. 1 he 
Evangelical Revival spi cad hy aong as well as by 
sermon. There wa.-. nmch of the great 
commander about Wesley ; he chose 
strategic [.oints-London, Riisto and 
on-Tyne-and for the conquest of Ireland be made 
Dublin hi.s ba.se. When others were ^ the 
calls of America he sent out a band of preachers to 
capture Lluit continent for Chnst, He moved con¬ 
stantly from plai'e to place, rulin{; on Imrseback 
until Ms later years, a sort of amn^-coancr of tim 
Kiimdom, the tireless rider, the invincible baiter, 
aiurthe herald of the yjraee of Hod. J. i lamp- 
son, one of Wesley’s preachers, ^vho loft with a 
.Tiuhm aj;ainst him, published in 1791 a Life of 
\\'esley. In its admissions it is of immense value, 
for he writes critically, and is a contemporary of 
the man of whom he writes. He thus sums up 
W'esley’s life of toil : 

‘ His public administrations were but a part of his labours, 
but from these we may form some conception of tlie rest. 
During fiftv-tw-o years he gtmerally preaclied two sermons a 
day: very frequeiitlv four or fUe. Calculating, therefore at 
twice a day, and allowing fifty sermons animally for extra¬ 
ordinary ocMsion^ which i.s the lowest computation that can 
be made the whole number in fifty-two years will be 40,402. 
To these'may be added an infinite number of exhortations to 
societies Of his travel.s, the lowest calculation we can make is 
4000 miles annually, which, in fifty-two years will give‘JoS (KH) 
miles An almost incredible degree of Ial*our: and which 
nothing hilt the hc.st cori.s’titution, informed hy the most active 
spirit, could have enabled him tosupport.o 

Au^,ni.stine Hirrell epifoniize.s hi.s labours, and 
inin^Tcs with tJie telling of them his peculiar 


drv every morning. I have a lingering fever almost every 
day. .' However, blessed be God, I do not slack my labour 
I can preach and write still.’ ^ 

He died on 2nd March, 1791. 

c His controversies.—As wo have seen, Wesley 
owed a great deal to the Moravians. Ho was for 
a short time a groat admirer of Zinzendorf. At 
first ho hailed Herrnhiit as a new citv of God. 
Hut the breach between Weslev and the Moravians 
eame soon after Wesley launched his great olfen- 
sive. A section of them had a tendency towards a 
mistaken kind of pietism ; they jireached that 
there was no need for Hible or sacraments, that 
tliere was nothing to be done, and that the soul 
must wait in silence. These ‘still-men,' as they 
were styled, roused his ire, and the break between 
tlio Methodist Societies and the Moravians was 
soon complete. The indictment of Wesley could 
only have referred to a small section, for in that 
Moravian hand there were men and women of real 
.saintliness. It was, liowever, an unfortunate 
happening, for it gave Wesley a somewhat violent 
aiitijiathy to mysticism. 

Ho speaks of ‘the poison of in>stlcisin,’ and refers to ‘ Ralph 
Mather, a devoted young man, but almost driven out of his 
.senses hv .Mystic Divinity. If he fBcai>es out of this specious 
snare of the devil he will be an instrument of much goo<l.’ 3 


]»i(]nancy : 

‘John Wesley contested the whole kingdom in the cause of 
Ohri.st during a campaign which ]a.sted forty years. He did it 
for the most part on horseback. He paid more turnpikes than 
any man who ever be.strode a beast. Had he but preserved his 
scores at all the inns whore he lodged, they would liaye made 
by therii.solves a lii.story of })rico.s. And throughout it all be 
never knew wh.at depression of spirit,s meant, though he had 
much to try him—.suits in Chancery and a Jealous wife.'* 

There is no otJier story of a life so crowded with 
toil, yet over whic/i t/iere hvouds so .steadily the 
spirit of rest.® This man, like the Apostle raid, 
could have drawn tip his catalogue of .su/fering.s ; for 
he wa.s .stoned, enemies rose uu against him on all 
sides, and be.sides there rested upon him the care 
of all hi.s societies which were stationed from 
Land’s End to Newcastle-on-Tyne, beyond tlie 
border, and across the Irish Sea. All this is 
written in Wesley’s Journal. 

‘ From which we can learn better than from anywhere else 
what manner of man he was, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved, and had his being.’4 

This leads us to one of the most w'onderful of his 


Wesley was right in sjieaking strongly against 
that w'hich wjvs mysticism falsely so called, hut 
he w'as a mystic himself. The inan who trans- 
laled with such passion 7'erstcegeri’s hymn, ‘Thou 
hidden Jove of God,’ could not have been anything 
else. His controversy with William Law' is surely 
due to a misunderstanding on tiio jtart of Wesley. 
Weslev w'rote when he was jierjilexed, and his soul 
was strangely restless, and the honours are chietiy 
on the side of hi.s teacher, Law'. His greater 
and most fundamental controversy was with the 
Calvinists—and with logic and nas-sionate love fie 
claimed that Christ died for all. The battle was 
fought and w'on, hut the victory came not through 
the strident notes of controversy, but rather 
through the rou.sing strains of song— 

‘For all, my Ivord wan crucified. 

For all, for all my Saviour died.'* 


gifts. For lifty-two years he preached, visited his 
societies, entered ])risons, galloped along the liigh- 
ways of England, the programme varying hut little, 
and yet he never became stale ; each day calletl 
him to a new adventure and was a fre.sh gift from 
God. His work never became to him a common¬ 
place ; he thrilled to it, he hailed it ever with a 
song. A comparison of the early years after his 
evangelical conversion and the later years of his 
life reveals that his enthusiasm never w'aned, hut 
rather waxed stronger and stronger. Here is tlie 
record of llth Sept. 1789. 

‘ I went over to Kingnwocxl. Sweet receBS ! where everything 
is now just as I wish. But— 

" Man was not born in shades to lie !" 

Let us work now ; we shall rest by-and-by.’® 

In March, 1790, he began a great preaching tour 
through England and Scotland, which lasted five 
month.s. Here is another entry—1st Jan. 1790 : 

‘ I am now an old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim ; my right hand shakes nmch ; my mouth is hot and 

1 jWfm/nrs of John WeMey, 3 vols., Sunderland, 1791, iii. 190. 

2 Augustine Birrell, Mincellanies, London, 1901, ‘ Essay on 
John VVcHlcy,' p. 1‘2. 

3 ‘ By the gaace of God I never fret. I repine at nothing. I 
am discontented with nothing' (Journal, iv. 131, note). 

4 Birrell, Afiscelfantes, p. Hfi, 5 Journal, viii. 10. 


One of the most beautiful tilings in the history of 
this controversy is the fact tliat such vital theo¬ 
logical disagreements as there were between 
We.sley and Whitetield never broke their friend¬ 
ship, hut seemed rather to deenon and .strengthen it. 

6. Wesley and the Churen of England.—The 
Cluirch of 1‘aigland never had a more loving son 
than John Wesley, and never one w ho strove more 
streniiou.sly to he loyal to her. He was driven out 
of the Church, yet in 1789 he wrote ; 

* I declare once more that I live and die a iueml)er of the 
Churnh of England ; and that none who regard my Judgment 
or advice will separate from it.'4 

Hut he did things which show that in anothei sense 
he did not belong to lier. He believed in lier, hut 
he saw with his quick eye the needs of liis age, 
and the organization of the Church of England 
was not flexible enough to meet the changing con¬ 
ditions of the time. He saw the great needs of 
America, and, realizing the urgency of its claims, 
in 1784 consecrated Coke as bishop and Whatcoat 
and Vasey as presbyters for that continent. In 
1786 Wesley ordained preachers for Scotland. 
His loyalty was of that higher kind which would 
not allow rules to interfere with the advance to 
which he believed Christ was calling His people. 
This is seen early in the encounter with Joseph 
Hutler, when bishop of Bristol. The great writer 
of The Analogy said that Wesley had no right to 
preach in that diocese. Wesley said, ‘ I can do 

J Journal, viil. 36. a /ft. vl. 10. 

* For the theology of Methodism see art. MirruoDiSM. 

4‘p"arther Thoughts on Separation from the Ohuruh 
(wTitten llth Dec. 1789), Works, xlii. 240. 
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most good here, so here I stay.’ Tliat was his 
one test. He was at heart a Catholic and like the 
scribe who brought out of his treasure things new 
and old. We see this in his * Christian Library,’ 
in which he included writings from men of all 
Christian communities, the only requirement 
being that each reprint should give spiritual 
strength to its readers. 

7- Wesley and humanism.—It was the boast 
of Wesley that he was ‘ homo unius libri,’ and so 
he was, though few men of his age read more 
books. His final appeal was to the Scriptures 
illumined by the living spirit. The variety and 
amount of nis reading leaves us breathless. It 
was Hampson who wrote : ‘ With a book in his 
hand, he frequently rode from fifty to sixty or 
seventy miles a day.’ ^ His Primitive Physic shows 
his quaint and practical knowledge: and the 
quotation he places at the beginning, ‘ Homo sum : 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ reveals his keen 
interest in human affairs. The Journal could 
have been written only by a man who had read 
enthusiastically the book of life. There may be 
little charm of style, but there is a conciseness, a 
forthrightness of writing, a perspicuity, that is 
hard to excel. He had not studied his Addison 
for nothing; the references in his early diary— 

‘ Head Addison’—are illuminating. He had much 
h\imour,2 and we must not forget that Alexander 
Knox writes that his ‘ sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and the thought¬ 
less,’ and 'I’homas Walsh writes of his ‘witty pro¬ 
verbs.’* Hampson says : ‘It was impossible to be 
long in his company without partaking his hilar¬ 
ity.’^ This man, who coula have chosen the 
comj)any of the great, lived and loved to live with 
tne unknown. There are many parallels between 
St. Francis and Wesley, and one is to bo found in 
this, that both went to the people—what the Little 
brothers were to Frances that wonderful hand of 
men, the early Methodist preachers, were to 
Wesley. It i.s interesting to note that two men 
command the 18th cent., and one (Dr. Johnson) 
said of the other, ‘ He can talk well on any subject.’ 
.Johnson would fain have seen more of Wesley. 

* John Wealey'8 conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a tuar) who loves to fold his lege, and 
have out his talk as 1 do.' ® 

Southey says : 

‘ His manners were always irresistibly winning, and his 
cheerfulness was like perpetual sunshine.’® 

11 is true that his printed sermons do not best reveal 
his humanism ; but they are treatises. A study of 
the Journal teaches us that the texts upon which 
he preached most were those which reveal his 
tenaerness and his love of the doctrines of grace. 
The text ‘When they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both ’ is met again and again 
in the Journal, and is the rnotif of his ministry. 
Horace Walpole informs us of his vivid way of 
preaching. 

‘I have been at one opera—Mr. Wesley’s, . . . Wondrous 
clever, but as evidently an actor as Garrick ... he told stories 
like Latimer, of the fool of his college who said “ I thanks God 
for everything.’"'l 

John Nelson, one of his early helpers, describes 
the power of Wesley’s preaching : 

‘ But I was like a wandering bird, cast out of the nest, till 

1 ili. 191. 

a For illustrations of his humour see W. Bardsley Brash, 
‘Wesley’s Wit and Humour,’ in London Quarterly Review, 
January, 1921. . , r » » 

8 For Alexander Knox see J. Whitehead, Life of John Wesley, 
Dublin, 1805, ii. 486. For Walsh see Wesley’s Journal, vi. 10, 
footnote. 

® Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, Oxford, 1887, 
Hi. 280. . 

« Life of Wesley, 2 vols., Ixmdon, 1846, i. 409. ^ ^ 

7 Walpole’s Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 16 vols., Oxford, 
1904, vii. 47, Letter 1148, dated 10th Oct. 1766. 


John Wesley came to preach his first sermon in Moorflelds, 
O that was a blessed morning to my soul I He stroked back 
his hair, and turned his face towards where 1 stood, and I 
thought fixed his eyes upon me. When he had done I said, 
“This man can tell the secrets of my heart; he iiath not left 
me there; he hath shewed me the remedy, even the blood of 
Jesus.”' 1 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that he heard Wesley 
preach more than once in the churchyard at Kelso. 

‘ He was a most venerable figure, but bis sermons were 
vastly too colloquial for the taste of Saunders. He told many 
excellent stories.’ 2 

This man, of five feet three inches, of weight 
eight stone ten, ‘ an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived,’* with his finely 
chiselled face which came to view again in that 
of the Iron Duke,* loved men and women not for 
what they were hut for what tliey might he: he 
loved colliers, drunkards, cock-fighters, prisoners, 
because he saw in them the children of the One 
Father. He gave first his love to God, and that 
exalted his love for men—that is why it never 
grew cold. He commands the 18th cent, on the 
religious side as much as Johnson on the literary. 
Lecky has told us that We.sley saved England 
from a revolution, but we must remember that 
he brought about another revolution wliich has 
done more to break down social barriers than men 
realize—for he taught men and women the essential 
onene.ss of us all, that One is our F'atlier and we 
are all brethren. His doctrine of faith stripped 
oil* the superficial disguises of life and revealed 
the divine possibilities of all men. Wesley was 
always ahead of his century ; he was a great fore¬ 
runner with regard to social reform ; he lived on as 
little as possible, and gave tlie rest away. Hampson 
says, ‘ Perhaps the most liberal man in England 
was Mr. Wesley. His liberality to the poor knew 
no bounds.’® He gave the peo}>le cheap literature, 
founded schools and orphanages, wrote numerous 
pamphlets on public questions, and his last letter 
was one in which he encouraged Wilberforce in 
his great fight against slavery—that trallic which 
he termed ‘ that execrable villainy, which is the 
scandal of England, of religion, and of human 
nature.’ This ‘ brand plucked from the burning’ 
broke up the frost of the 18th cent, by the glow 
of his naming message. He formecl a society 
which has become a wcrid-wide Church ; he 
brought inspiration to all the Churches, and his 
mi:.ssage still rings down the years—‘The best of 
all is God is with us.’ 

LiTBRATua*.—See the literature under Mrthodism. 

W. Bardsley Brash. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM.— See Method¬ 
ism. 

WEST AFRICA.—See Negroes and W. 
Africa. 

WESTERN CHURCH.—The epithet ‘West¬ 
ern’ dili'erentiates the Church of the West, or 
Roman Catholic Church, from that of the East, 
known as the Holy Orthodox Cliurch.® The di»- 

1 The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, Loudon, 1865, i. 
14 ; cf. testimony of another, ‘ But when John Wesley be^an to 
speak, his words made me tremble. I thought he 8}>oke to no 
one but me, and I durst not look up; for I imagined all the 
people were looking at me’ {ib. p. 16). 

2 J. G. Lockhart, Life of iSir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1848, 
vl. 46. 

3 Hampson, iii. 167. 

4 The following is a most interesting reminiscence of Dr. 
George Osborn : ‘ Henry Moore, in whose house at City Road, 
as a young preacher, I lived, once took me to see a review by 
the Duke of Wellington in I^de Park. During an interval the 
Duke, dismounting, stood by his horse near Mr, Moore and 
myself, Pointinj^ to the Duke (for he was short of stivture), 
Henry Moore said, “That is Johri Wesley as I knew hini’^’ 
{Journal, vii. 462, footnote). Wesley and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton sprang from collateral branches of the same family. 

» iii. 185. 

«See artt. Eastbrn Churou, Orebk Orthodox Church, 
Russian Church. 
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tinction between these two bianehes of the Holy 
Catholic Church arose from the interaction o 
many (!au8es, <;e()^"raphical, political, and theo 
logical, but ultima! ely it may be traced to an 
event of supreme impoi tan(;e in the iiistoric evolu 
tion of the Cliristian faith. 

I. Introduction: schism of East and West.— 
Up to A.D. J130, wlien Constantine the (ireat cho.s< 
the ancient Ityzantium as the new capital of tin 
Roman Empire and gave it the name of Constanti 
nojde, the (hitliolic Church of Christendom had 
remained one and undivided ; and, though the final 
schism was to be delayed for centuries, the rivalry 
between the old and the new Rome at once intro 
diK'cd a divisive factor into the ecclesiastical re 
lationships of the empire. Constantinople, already 
a Greek city with a large Greek population, was 
destined to become a second metroj)olis of the 
faith, representing Christian life and thought of 
a distinctively (ireek type. Indeed, it may be 
said that imperial Christianity had shifteil its 
centre of gravity to the zEgean world of Hellenistic 
culture, intellectual and spiritual. It is significant 
that, when it was found necessary to formulate the 
terms of the orthodox creed in order to finish the 
desolating heresy of Arius,^ Niciea and not Rome 
had been chosen in A.D. 325 as the place of 
assembly for the historic council wliich, so far 
from pacifying the Christian world, was the fore¬ 
runner of other councils—Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople^—where the various phases of the 
seemingdy perpetual Christological proldem received 
discussion and authoritative settlement. Christi¬ 
anity had spread with a relatively greater rapidity 
over the Eastern empire than in the provinces of 
the West. The Greek language known as* com¬ 
mon’ Greek—the lingua franca in which the early 
records of the faith w'ere written—was naturally 
the medium by which the symbols of the Christian 
faith found their most logical and accurate expres¬ 
sion. It is true that the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, who wa.s always under the control of the 
emperor, was never to achieve a position like that 
of the pope, who, left free from civil control, be¬ 
came the undisputed pontiff and vicar of Christ 
upon earth ; but by the 5th and 6th centuries he 
had secured a commanding influence and bore the 
title of ‘oecumenical patriarch’ — a designation 
wliich, in spite of papal protests, has continued till 
to-day. The relations of emperor and pope were 
severely strained during the period of the Christo¬ 
logical heresies, and in 680 the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople, when it condemned the Monothelete 
position, did not hesitate to anathematize the 
memory of J^ope Honorius I. In A.D. 725 the 
opposition of Pone Gregory ll, to Leo the Isaurian, 
who on the outbreak of the Iconoclastic contro¬ 
versy* had vehemently condemned, and commended 
a crusade against, the use of images, led to a fatal 
separation between East and West; for Leo trans¬ 
ferred Sicily, Southern Italy, and Illyricum from 
the ecclesia.stical jurisdiction of the pope to that 
of Constantinople. A reaction in favour of images 
took place in tne reign of Constantine VI., and in 
786 the so-called Second Council of Nicaea gave a 
decision in favour of image-worship, which the 
pope approved. But this reconciliation was tem¬ 
porary and in effect was nullified in 800 on the 
coronation of Charlemagne by the pope ; for, wdiile 
in the West the pope became the religious head 
and the emperor the secular head of the Church, 
the process was reversed in the East, the emperor 
becoming head of the same Christian Church with 
a patriarch subordinate to him. Still, though the 

1 See art. Arianism. 

* Bee artt. Councils and Stnods (Christian), Creeds 
(Ecumenical), and Confessions. 

* See art. Iconoclasm. 


separation between East and West was complete 
in seimlar matters, the final breach did not occui 
for two centuries. The rejection of the Filio(^ue 
clause,* which had been added by the Spanl^^h 
Churcli to the Nieene creed in the 6th cent., and 
which was suhseiiiiently inserted in the Roman 
creed, was definitely decreed by the Council of 
Constantino])le (A.D. 867), which excommunicated 
the pope. But, though this was significant of the 
steadily widening breach between the two sections 
of Catholicism, it was not till a century and a half 
later that tlie last blow was struck. The patriarch 
of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, closed the 
Latin churches and convents of the city in 1054, 
and this drastic act was followed by the written 
attacks of his clergy on the Latin religion and its 
observances, and especially the practice of celibacy 
on the part of its clergy. The pope’s legate. 
Cardinal Humbert, entered St. Sophia on 10th 
July during divine service and laid on the altar 
a decree of excommunication against the patriarch 
and his adherents. This act rent the Catholic 
world in twain, and it was the climax of the long- 
continued and deep-rooted misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the two great geographical sections of 
Christendom. The massacre or the Latins by the 
Greek populace in 1182 and the sack and capture 
of the city by the forces (chiefly Venetian) of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204 were events which revealed 
and confirmed the hopeless fissure in the unity of 
the Church and led up to the fateful capture of 
Constantinople by Muhammad II. in 1453. West¬ 
ern Europe had left the Christian capital of the 
East to its fate : divided Christendom nad enabled 
Muhammadanism to enshrine itself in Europe, and 
a sultan sat on the throne which Christian emperors 
had occupied since the days of Constantine. 

The following survey is limited (1) to the general 
development in history of the polity, organization, 
and secular relationships of the Western Church, 
and (2) to its dogmatic history and its position in 
Christian thought, leaving the reader to study in 
other articles (to which reference is maxie) the more 
specialized treatment of the inner life of the 
Cliurch, its observances and sacraments, its ritual 
and its liturgies, its canon law and discipline, its 
orders and congregations, the history of its move¬ 
ments in their religious, intellectual, and social 
aspects, and finally the biographies of its out¬ 
standing personalities in the annals of its govern¬ 
ment, sainthood, and scholarship. 

Both sections of the survey are conveniently 
treated in chronological order under the following 
heads: (a) the early period (from Constantine to 
Charlemagne [A.D. 312-800]); (6) the media3val 
period (from Charlemagne to Boniface VIII. [A.D. 
800-1303]); (c) the modern period (from the later 
Middle Ages to the present time [A.D. 1303-1920]), 

In the nrat period, the period of expamion, we 
have the rise of the papacy * with the conversion 
of the Teutonic races to Christianity; in the 
second, the period of consolidationf we have the 
papacy supreme in Europe, having attained 
the zenith of its influence and prosperity ; in the 
Jiird period—the period of decline —we have the 
waning power of the papacy and the rise of 
Frotestantism, which eventually led up to the 
distinction between religions of authority and a 
■’eligion of the spirit, and their conflicting ideals of 
‘cclesia.stical unity and Catholicism. 

2 . Ecclesiastical polity and organization.— (a) 
Early period .—With the accession of Constantine 
*n 323, Christianity became the imperial religion, 
ind henceforth its destiny was to be closely associ¬ 
ated with that of the empire. The vicissitudes 
hrough which the empire passed during the three 

1 See artt. Confessions, Creeds (Ekjumenical). 

2 See art. Papacy. 
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succeeding centnrieH under the attacks of the bar¬ 
barians or Northern and Eastern Europe left an 
enduring mark on the constitution and organiza¬ 
tion of the Church. The monarchical episcopate, 
which was recognized by Ignatius and acce]>ted by 
Cyprian as the basis of Church government, was 
the germ from which the primacy of the bishop of 
Rome was evolved. The doctrine of apostolic, 
succession {q.v.) laid down by Irenauis ascribed 
a s})iritual pre-eminence to the Church of Rome as 
founded by the two greatest apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and Tertullian in his early jire- 
Montanist treatise, the Prescription of Heresy — 
always a favourite with the Roman Church— 
•loquently adopted the same line of argument, 
proclaiming the transmission of the apostolic 
‘deposit’ through the succession of bishops. 
Established in ‘ the Eternal City,’ which was tlie 
visible focus of imperial greatness and might, the 
bisho[>riG of Rome was invested with a dignity 
which far surpassed that of the rival sees of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, the Latin 
conception of the Church as an external institution, 
moulaed indeed on the type of the empire, but 
controlled by bishojis who were the vicars of an 
absent Christ and depositaries of saving grace, led 
up to the papacy as a logical conclusion. No 
salvation outside the Church, the Church built on 
St. Peter as chief of the apostolic college, a hier¬ 
archy winch traced its lineal descent by due suc¬ 
cession from the first of a[)Ostles—these are the 
principles upon which the supremacy of the Roman 
see was established by Augustine, the greatest of 
the Latin theologians. In the 4th and 5tli centuries 
the Church as it developed its organization on tlie 
new political divisions of the empire—esf)eciall^ 
Gaul and Spain, following the conquest by Christi¬ 
anity of the nations of the Franks and the 
Spaniards or Iberians — rose, by its beauty of 
ritual, its succession of distinguished Christian 
leaders, bishops, and kings, and its moral influence, 
to a position of great splendour. A generation 
after Augustine, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome 
(440-461), put forth a claiirC for the authority of 
the Roman see which was never afterwards relaxed, 
and which saw its realization in the imperial 
authority over Christendom wielded by Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. 

In 445 the emperor Valentinian ill. issued a law 
declaring the bishop of Rome the supreme head of 
the Western Church on the three grounds of the 
primacy of St. Peter, the dignity oi the city, and 
the decree of a holy synod. Resistance to the 
authority of St. Peter’s successors in the Roman 
see was thus constituted a State offence. 

The title ‘papa’ (pope), which was applied in the West to all 
the bishops, became in the Cth cent, the exclusive deslffriation 
of the bishop of Rome. Gregory vii. was reep>onsible for the 
decree which thenceforth limited the title to the occupant of 
the Roman see. 2 

Although for a short time Justinian the Great 
(527-565) held sway over Italy and placed the 
Roman bishops on a level with those of Constanti¬ 
nople, the Lombards finally broke the power of 
the Byzantine emperor in Italy and by their con¬ 
quest practically assured the independence of the 
bishops of Rome. The decretals of the popes were 
codified in the year 500 by Dionysius Exiguus, 
who included in his collection the decrees of the 
councils and the chief canons of the provincial 
synods. The Donatist position,^ which made holi¬ 
ness of life the test of catholicity, was defeated by 

1 Of. Serm. iv. 2: * De toto mundo unui Petrus ellgitur, qul 
et universarum gentium voo.ationi, et omnibus apostolis, 
cunctisque ecclesiaa patribus pr»i)onatur ; ut quamvis in populo 
Dei multi sacenlotes sint multiquo pastores, omnes Umen 
proprie regat Petrus, quos principaliter regit et Ohristus.’ 

2 See A’nrii, g.tj. ‘Pope’; Ducange, Glo&9. Medict Infimat 
Latinitalis, s.v. ‘Papa. 

8 See art. Donatibts. 


the influence of Augustine, and the DonatisLs v ine 
in tlie end repressed by force of arms. The supre- 
niacy of the hieiarchy and the ellic;icy of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supjier were maintained to lie in¬ 
dependent of the personal character of individual 
ollieials and members of a Cliurch which was 
founded on the ‘ rock’ Peter and owed its catholic 
authority as a visible holy community to its apos¬ 
tolic descent. On the other liand, the rise of 
monasticism in this period ^—first in ( he form of 
hermit colonies under the inspiration of St. Antony, 
then in the form of religious communities with a 
requldy or rule, of common-life discipline under 
Cassian at Marseilles, Benedict of Nursia (48G-545) 
at Monte Cassino, and his discdple Maurus (St. 
Maur) in Gaul and Sicily -was a movement within 
the Church towards a higher type of spirituality, 
though it tended to fix the orthodox separation 
between things sacred and profane or secular. 
From 590 to 800 Christianity s})read over Western 
Europe, Anglo-Saxon England, Germany, and the 
new nations along the Danube, the missionary 
movement owing much to the in.spiring zeal of 
Gregory I., known as ‘ the Great.’ Tliat the papal 
power not only survived the political and ecclesi¬ 
astical Huctuations and unrest of the times, but 
emerged with added [)restige, is due to the person¬ 
ality of this jtowerful leader who founded the 
Church in England, consolidated the Church in 
S|)ain, brought the Church of Gaul into close 
conn(;xion with Rome, and checked the abuses 
which had crept into his own diocese. In contra¬ 
distinction to the Eastern title of oecumenical 
patriarch, he assumed as pope (590-604) the title 
of ‘servus servorum,’ which his successors have 
always maintained. After Gregory’s death the 
outstanding event is the anointing of Pepin, king 
of the Franks, in 751, probably by tioniface. 
Archbishop of Maintz, with the sanction of Pope 
Zacharias. A second coronation by Stephen II. of 
the same king at St. Denys in 754 was the 
price which a grateful papacy paid to him for his 
help against the Lombards and his presentation 
of the lost lands to the Roman Church. Here 
is a sequence of events which marks a beginning 
of the long-coveted temporal dominion of the 
papacy. But the political troubles were not at 
an end, and Pope Leo III., owing to the disafi'ection 
of the Roman nobles, had to flee for his life to the 
court of Charlemagne, king of the Franks. The 
result was that, when Charlemagne came to Rome 
to re-establish order, Leo crowned him at bt. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day 800 as emperor of Rome. 
This event, the significance of which can be 
paralleled only by Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, 
revealed the fact that the majestic traditions of 
that empire—for three centuries merely magni 
noininis umbra in the West—still swayed the 
minds of men. Church and State were once more 
united, and the Holy Roman Empire became a 
compelling ideal, if not as yet a historic reality. 

(6) Medicsval period .—In this period the papacy 
held undisputed sway over Western Europe. 
Mi.ssionary enterprise widened the scope of its 
inrtuence. If to Eastern Christianity is due the 
credit of the conversion of Russia under Vladimir, 
Scandinavia, the Slavic nations, the Moravians, 
Bohemia and Hungary, the Wends of the north 
and east of Germany were Christianized by the 
Church of the West. When warring factions 
broke up the empire on the death of Charlemagne, 
the popes took advantage of political changes to 
secure greater independence and strove to establish 
the a.scendancy of the papal see over the State as 
the one solution of the European problem. The 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals (c. 850) proclaimed the 
1 See art. Monahticism. 
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inviolability of the hierarcliy and tlie pope as 
tlie fountainhead of justice, while (he Donation 
0 ^ Constantine, concocted on even more audacious 
lines, asserted tliat no eartlily potentate may rule 
where God's anointtal has iiis throne. In 1)02 Otto 
was crowned as the emperor of what is known as 
the Holy Homan Emjtiro. Otto owed his crown 
to the chair of St. Heter, but liad tlie power 
of deposing'- Christs vicar and detenninin*,^ his 
successors ; nevertheless tliis union of two w'orld- 
rulers—one supreme in secular matters, the other 
in the spiritual realm—was a fact of transcendent 
historical moment. Hildebrand, a native of 
Tuscany, educated in the CJuny monastery at 
Ibmie thoii^di not himself a monk, was gifted 
with the instincts of leadership and a genius for 
statesmanship, and under the name of Gregory Vtl. i 
ascended the throne of St. Peter in the year 1073 
to claim absolute [)ower in the ad'airs of the 
(Jhurch, the right to depose kings and to sit in 
judgment on tlieir sins. On a memorable occasion 
during the year 1077 he proved his strength by 
reducing the defiant Henry IV, to nenitence at 
(ainoHsa, and liis humiliation of tlie king of 
Germany had been preceded by threatening 
Philip I., kin^ of France, with deposition, if he 
did not mend his ways. Tlie policy or State domina¬ 
tion was carried on by his successors Urban ll., 
and, more notably, Innocent III. The protest of 
Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Abelard, who advo¬ 
cated a return to apostolic simplicity and the 
abandonment of secular pretensions, was unavail¬ 
ing. The answer of the papacy was tlie destruction 
of the heresy of tiie Cathari and the Albigenses 
and the establishment of the Inquisition, while 
the policy of asserting independent control over 
the kings of PTance, Germany, and England was 
continued until ‘ Innocent III. had as his vassals 
the majority of the princes of Christendom.’' On 
the other hand, this struggle weakened the moral 
influence of the papacy. The Latin Pmnpire in the 
East fell, and the Crusades (^.v.) came to an end 
in 1272. Monasticism under Bernard (f/.v.) of 
Clairvaux (1090-1153) and the Cistercians assumed 
a more rigid tone and discipline, and the mendicant 
orders of St. PTancis and St. Dominic aroused the 
conscience of the Church to the needs of the 
common people, social and spiritual. The P'ratres 
Minores in particular enshrined in their labours 
and their lives of frugality and simplicity an ideal 
of self-renunciation joyous rather than austere, 
and by their care for the poor and their own self- 
imposed poverty leavened the decadence and 
corrujition of the age with the true spirit of the 
Christian gospel.^ 

(c) Modern period .—The two and a half centuries 
which constitute the later Middle Ages (from the 
death of Boniface viii, to the beginning of the 
Reformation —1303 to 1517) may be conveniently 
included under this head as bringing to a climax 
the tendencies prophetic of and preparatory to 
the rise of l^rotestantism. The famous |)apal bull 
Unarn Sanctam, issued by Boniface VIII. in 1302, 
had declared that the belief that every human 
creature is subject to the pope was necessary to 
salvation. It was burnt by Philip iv. ‘the Pair’ 
of France in Notre Dame, and its author, when 
about to excommunicate Pliilip, w'as made a 
prisoner in a rising instigated by Philip and a 
month later died of a broken heart. Such was the 
tragic end of the papal claim to a world-leadership. 
The de Monarehia {c. 1314) of Dante expressed the 
sentiment of hostility to the pajial ambition for 
temporal power and was significant of the growing 

1 A. La^rardc, The Latin Church in the Middle Ages, Enj^. tr., 
Edinburgh, IQl.'i, p. 243. 

3 See, besides art. Monasticism, art. Rklioiocs Orders 
(Christian). 


reaction against papal pretensions. The ‘Baby¬ 
lonian captivity’ of the papacy at Avignon was 
a further blow to the prestige of the holy see. 
While William of Occam (1280-1347) placed the 
emperor and the general council above the pope 
as liis judges, and Marsilius of Padua in his 
Defensor ravis assumed the rdle of higher critic 
in the matter of the suiirernacy of St. Peter and 
the primacy of the Homan see, Piance reduced the 
poiie to comi)lete submission and Germany dis- 
re^rded Ids anathemas. When Wyebf protested 
that the papal otlice was poisonous to the Church, 
the ‘’^reat .scldsm which h/id resulted in the election 
of two jiopes in 1378 was the l»asis of his argument 
—an argument which became irn'sistiblo when, 
on the failure of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to 
solve the problem, three jmpes instead of two 
widened the schism. Fdve years later the Council 
of Constance condemned Jofin Hus to death.' 
Stimnlatcd by the writings of Wyelif, he had 
inaugurated a new religious movement in Bohemia 
and had been invited to the council under a safe- 
comluct granted by the Holy Homan Emperoi 
Sigisimind. There he expounded liis views and 
w.'us called upon to retract what were considered 
to be erroneous teachings subversive of the 
authority of the }>o])e. He refused on tlie grounds 
of fidelity to conscience, was condemned and on 
Gth July 1415 burned. A year later his friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, sufrered the same 
fate. The es.scnce of the Hussite movement was 
its insistence on the rights of conscience and its 
appeal to a bigber tribunal than that of pope and 
council. On the other band, the (hmncil of 
Constance had ended the schism by asserting its 
I supreme autliority over pope and ('liurcli. It bad 
! established its right to regulate the action of the 
pope and ‘had secured the traiisformaliori of the 
papai^y from an absolute into a (;onstitutional 
monarcliy ’—an event of great signilicance for 
the future history of the papaiy. Constantino[)le 
fell in 1453, and in tlie latter half of this century 
the pojies sought to restore tlieir waning supremacy 
by invoking crusades against the Muslim. Savona¬ 
rola ([y.v.] 1452-98), a I)()minican monk of Florence 
under the rule of the Medici, became alarmed by 
the prevailing decadence of morals, and owing to 
his zeal for the puritieation of society was ex¬ 
communicated by Pope Ab'xander VI., who after 
failing to bribe him into silimco secured liis death 
by working on the hostility of the J^'lorentines 
to their noblest fellow-citizen. Such movements 
as those of Hus and Savonarola, who were both 
martyrs in the cause of a higher morality, and 
the exemplilication of an inward and spiritual 
religion in the lives of myistics like 'Fauler and 
Tliomas Kempis,® were signs of the coming 

change. It was in vain that Pope Leo x. (1513-21) 
secured the repeal of the ‘ [iragmatii; sanction’— 
by which ivouis ix. of France bad in 1269 asserted 
the right of the State to refuse pajial taxation— 
and in vain that his imitation of the warlike policy 
of his predecessor Julius ll, and his successful 
diplomacy had enabled liim to recover something 
of the old papal prestme. It was but a momentary 
rekindling of the embers of a dying cause. The 
Heformation had arrived. It is true that the 
Protestant movement,* triumphant in Northern 
and Central Europe, was cheeked in Italy, though 
even in the native land of the papacy natred of 
the vices and corruptions of tlie papal regime 
rallied many adherents to the new movement. 
The traditional greatness of an institution which 
had brought wealth and influence to the Italian 

^ See art. Hubbitrb. 

* VVilliston Walker, A Flist. nf the Christian Church, p. 810. 

* See art. Mybtici.sm (Christian, Roman Catholic). 

* See art. Protkhtantibm, and esp. art. Rkkormatiobc. 
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people evoked a patriotic response to the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. Moreover, the founda¬ 
tion of the Society of Jesus by Loyola (1491-1556),i 
with its regime of unquestioning obedience to the 
will of its general and its unswerving devotion to 
the papal see, was a powerful factor in withstand¬ 
ing the advance of Protestantism, while by its 
niissionary zeal it carried Roman Catholic inlluence 
into new lands and reconquered lost territory. The 
Council of Trent met in 1545 and after two interrup¬ 
tions produced in 1563 under Pius iv. the famous 
ProJ'cssio Fidei, to which all teachers and ecclesi¬ 
astics were required to assent. The Catholic 
theologian Hellarrnine with uncompromising dog¬ 
matism expounded the Tridentino symbol and 
the Roman Catechism, which even more rigidly 
supported the papal supremacy, and his labours 
for orthodoxy were continued bv the Jesuit 
theologians Suarez and Petavius, while the mysti¬ 
cism of Francis of Sales, Molinos, and F4nelon 
wielded a powerful inUmmce in favour of the 
Roman type of piety. The publication of the 
Catechism, the Breviary, and the Missal, together 
with an authorized edition of the Vulgate, aided 
the work of tlie Counter-Reformation by providing 
standards of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition ^ 
was re-organized and carried on in Italy, though 
not with the fanatical excesses which in Spain 
under Torquemada had covered the holy office 
with lasting infamy. The Index Expurgatorms 
pronounced its ban on all anti-Roman books and 
particular passages of books. In 1685 the repeal 
of the luhct of Nantes, which was the great 
charter of Huguenot rights in Franco, marked 
the climax of a half-century of persecution and 
political ostracism. In the 18th cent, the efforts 
of the Western Church to withstand the Protestant 
movement had spenttheir vigour, just as Protestant¬ 
ism had lost its earlier glow and enthusiasm. A 
spiritual and intellectual lassitude prevailed—a 
reaction partly from the theological strife of the 
previous generations and partly from the dynastic 
struggles caused by the ambitions of Louis XIV. 
and Frederick the Great. The Society of Jesus 
was temporarily extinguished. Where religious 
reforms were attemf)ted— c.^.y by Joseph ii. in 
Austria—they j)roved abortive, probably because 
they were inspired by the free-thinking spirit 
ratlier than by genuine religious earnestness. 

Under the French revolution the Church shared 
the fate of all the privileged classes, and the 
Catholic religion was formally abolished as being 
hostile to the new republic. The Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Dame, and 
Robespierre’s attempt to restore religion by en¬ 
forcing a belief in God only checked for a moment 
the torrent of infidelity. In 1801 Napoleon con¬ 
cluded a concordat with Pius vil., in which the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the religion 
of the majority of the French people; but he 
provoked the pope’s hostility by demanding the 
right to appoint a patriarch of France, the abolition 
of clerical celibacy, and the support of the pope 
against England. Excommunication of Napoleon 
was followed by a protracted struggle with the 
pope, which was only ended in 1814 by the fall 
of Napoleon. In Germany the ecclesiastical states 
were secularized and subjected to civil rule. In 
Spain the Inquisition was abolished. The pope 
espoused the cause of absolutism which the forma¬ 
tion of the Holy Alliance of European Powers was 
intended to uphold, in order to prevent revolution¬ 
ary and democratic movements aimed at the 
authority of kings. In 1814 the Jesuit order was 
revived. Lamennais’s attempt in France to associ¬ 
ate ultramontane ideas of the pope’s spiritual 

1 See artt. Jesuits and Loyola. 

3 See artt. Inquisition and Ofkicb, Tub Holy. 


supremacy ^ with the advocacy of freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience was repudiated 
by Pope Gregory xvi. On the other hand, in 
England Catholic emancipation released Roman 
Catholics from the political disabilities imposed 
at the Restoration. In 1846 Pope Pius ix. began 
his policy of liberalism by providing for his kingdom 
a constitutional system and cherished a scheme 
for the unifying of Italy under his control. A 
quarter of a century later, on the capture of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel (1870), Italy was unified 
under one kingdom with Rome as its capital, and 
the pope’s temporal authority was finally lost. 
In 1854 Pius IX. had promulgated on his own 
authority without any conciliar sanction the 
dogma of the immaculate conceplion {q.n.), and 
in 1870 at the Vatican Coiincil the dogma of papal 
infallibility ^ was decreed in sjiite of tlie opposition 
of the ‘ Old Catholics of Germany, who neld that 
the concurrence of pope and council was required 
for the validity of a doctiinal definition. Some of 
these, like Hefele, submitted, but Bollinger and 
his associates seceded and formed a confederation 
of English, Americans, Swiss, Russians, and 
Greeks, while in Paris Pfere Hyacinthe Loyson 
formed an Old Cathoiic congregation. But the 
movement never captured the people. Both 
England and Germany were alarmed by the 
ultramontane policy of the papacy, and Germany 
under Bismarck gave political protection to the 
Old Catholics. In France the National Assembly 
in 1871 was possessed with the ultramontane ideals, 
and the Government four years later authorized 
the foundation of Catholic universities. The in¬ 
evitable reaction followed, and under Ferry and 
Garnbetta (1880-81) the ‘ March decrees,’ breaking 
up the Jesuit Society and congregations not 
recognized by the State and requiring Catholic 
students to be enrolled in State universities, were 
carried. During the last generation the secularist 
movement in France advanced stage by stage— 
until in 1905 the separation of Church and State was 
decreed by the French government and all churches 
and churcli property became the possession of the 
State. A situation was thus created for both 
Catholics and Protestants which called for volun¬ 
tary generosity on the part of their adherents, with 
the result that the cause of religion in France has 
not lost but rather gained in public esteem. 

Even from this rapid survey, which has selected 
what may be called decisive events illustrative of 
the political aims of the papacy and the development 
of ecclesiastical life and order within the Roman 
Church, we may infer what the Western Church 
has stood for in European history since the days 
of Constantine. Its aim has been to include 
humanity within its spiritual fold, while exerting 
a dominating control over the secular fabric of the 
State, its kings and governinjj authorities. This 
fundamental dualism of spiritual authority and 
temporal domination, which reached its climax in 
the Holy Roman Empire, vas held to be the 
secret or progress religious and .social, and none 
can deny the splendour of the conception which 
inspired Hildebrand and lifted tlie Mediieval 
Church to a position of majestic influence and 
striking prosperity. But it was a glorious dream 
destined to vanish at the touch of reality, a 
harmony of incompatible opposites which could 
not endure, a service of two masters which was 
to end in disillusion and disaster. The inter¬ 
penetration of Catholicism with political ambi¬ 
tions and Avith worldly aims of kingly power 
tended to Aveaken its spiritual life. History has 
but recorded its verdict on the unreality of the 
Western claim to catholicity by adopting the 

1 See art. Ultiiamontanism. * See art. Infallibility. 

8 See art. Old Catholicism. 
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epithet ‘ Roni.-in ’ in its designation of the 
Catholic Church of tlie West.^ The narrowness 
of its conception of what constitutes catholicity 
abides, even wlien we take into account its 
splendid annals of saintliness, piety, missionary 
zeal, its strength and compactness or organization 
—a bulwark in dark and barbaric ages conserving 
spiritual truth and light against the powers of 
evil—its en<iuring services in the task of redeeming 
the world from atheism and saving it from sin, 
and further in its self-renouncing ministries to the 
poor, the sullercrs and outcasts of mankind. From 
age to age it lias received warnings and calls to 
forsake tlie path of earthly domination and to 
seek only the unity and freedom of the spirit; 
but its answer is tlie dogma of papal infallibility, 
which is the admission of a fatal weakness—a bold 
but des[)aiiing attempt to enforce an authority 
which cannot endure tlie light of reason ami 
spiritual liberty. Paganism and traditionalism 
are the {lerils of most forms of faith—the one, 
according to Sabatier,“ finding ‘its most obvious 
and ermiest exjnession in Catholicism, in the 
constitution of its priestly hierarchy, in the opus 
vperatum of its sacraments, and all the sui)er- 
stitious practices witli which Catholic devotion 
persists in overlaying itself’; the other revealing 
itself in the Catholic a[tothcosis of the past— 
whether the history of a period or the body of 
custom, tradition, and dogma—which in the 
course of time becomes a liindrance and a despotism 
fatal to sjiiritual progress. And the view that 
the Western Church has been materialized and 
narrowed by its persistent policy of confining the 
Spirit within forms and rites and hierarchii^al 
authority, and by its fatal distrust of reason and 
conscience, is confirmed as we trace the attitude 
of Rome to the developments of Christian tliought 
in the ages under review. 

3. Development of theology and religious 
thought in the Church of the West.— (a) Early 
period: A'ligiistinianisin and influence of Greek 
theology. —The evolution of the Cliristian Church 
into tiie unity of Catholicism was not entirely a 
development of organization necessitated by its 
progress over the Roman Empire and moulded by 
its imperial environment and its secular relation¬ 
ships. '['he external and institutional form of the 
Latin Church cannot be explained if the influence 
of its theological standpoint and its fundamental 
dogmas is ignored. Its claim to authority over the 
soul and conscience of mankind was based on a 
type of theology to which the distinguishing epithet 
‘Jiatin’ has invariably been applied. From this 
)oint of view Augustine is more palpably the 
ounder of the Western Church than St. Peter, 
This remarkable thinker* is reverenced by the 
Catholic and the Protestant alike : by the former 
because of his em})hasis on the authority of the 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside 
the Church, by the latter because of his assertion 
of the divine sovereignty and of predestination 
(^.n. )and his interpretation and practice of evan¬ 
gelical and experimental piety. Rut, though it is 
true that his personal witness to Christianity lifts 
him beyond all the divisions of Christianity, the 
fact remains that he devoted all the resources of 
his intellect and spiritual zeal to the service of the 
Catholic Church, which he believed to be the only 
possible medium of salvation to the world. The 
grace ( 5 ',V.) which saved came indeed from above, 

1 Of. A. V. O. Allen, Continuity 0 / Christian Thought^ Lon¬ 
don, 1886, n. 387. 

2 The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 
Eng. tr., Lotidon, 1904, p. 338. 

3 See artt. Auuuhtink; Church, Doctrinb of thb (Roman 
Catholic), and cf. ‘ Ego . . . evangelio non crederem, nisi me 
catholicae ecedesiae commoveret auctoritas ’ {Contra Ep. 
Munich. V. 6). 


but it was deposited with the succession of bishops 
who alone were empowered to administer it to the 
elect. His God w-as essentially a deistic or tran¬ 
scendent Deity dwelling apart from mankind and 
regulating human affairs by His commissioned 
agents, the hierarchy of the Catholic Cinirch. 
Original sin (g.v.) was an effectual barrier to man’s 
reconciliation with God ; and Augustine placed a 
greater emphasis on the external rite of baptism 
(g.v.) as a mode of regeneration than on the merits 
of Christ. The power of sin which is seated in the 
will could be broken only by the agency of the 
Church as the appointed channel of grace. In 
fact, ‘grace’ takes the i)lace of Christ in Augus- 
tinian theology : on tlie one hand, it is the sovereign 
will of God who decrees the salvation of the elect, 
and, on the other, ‘a kind of spiritual potency’ 
deposited in tlie hierarchy and mediated by the 
priesthood in the sacraments to the people. Only 
a portion of the race could bo generated in baptism ; 
the residue were doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was by these views that Augustine made possible 
the development of the Chuich of the 6 tli cent, 
into the papal empire of the Middle Ages. There 
is hardly' a distinctively Roman doctrine or prac¬ 
tice—purgatory, the intermediate state, the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, rever¬ 
ence for relics and images, the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, the loss of unbaptized 
children—which cannot be found at least in germ 
among his opinions. With all its defects, however, 
this can be said in favour of the Augustinian theo¬ 
logy, that it consolidated the Western Church, its 
thinking and its discipline, and saved it from the 
wave of Muhammadanism which overwhelmed the 
Cliurch of the East. Augustine was nowerfully 
influenced by the Platonism of the Alexandrian 
teachers, especially in his earlier life; but his 
mature treatrses show but scanty traces of sympathy 
with the stand})oint of the Greek theologians and 
aroobses.sed by his theory of the Clmrch, whiidi in its 
rigidity and narrowness reveals the mind of a great 
ecclesiastic rather than of a profound philosopher. 

It has often been asked if the principles of Greek 
theology influenced the thought of the West. 
While it is universally agreed that the Latin 
Church borrowed freely from the customs and 
ritual of paganism, to what extent was its dog¬ 
matic teaching afl’ected by the views of Clement 
of Alexandria, who proclaimed the continuity 
between Christianity and the higher thought of 
the Greek philosophers? The Platonists of Alex¬ 
andria derived this idea of continuity from the 
truth of the divine immanence (g.v.) in human 
nature, taught that the Incarnation revealed the 
organic union between God and man and >vas the 
real atonement for sin, asserted that there was no 
opposition between reason and faith, regarded the 
Cliurch as a community whose spiritual life was 
that of the Logos (q.v.) and its sacraments as 
symbols of inner processes, and proclaimed that 
heresy was an aid to the discovery of truth. 
Origen ^ followed with a profounder learning and 
philosophic insight to lay the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in his teaching respecting 
the ‘eternal generation of the Son.’ Athanasius 
(q.v.) shaped in an atmosphere of controversy the 
orthodox Trinitarian formula against the deistic 
interpretation of Arius, and secured the insertion 
of the vital term dpoovaio^ in the Nicene symbol. 
His triumph is for ever significant, and the creeds 
of Christendom show that Greek thought fulfilled 
a providential task in the reconciliation of Christi¬ 
anity with reason, while the genius of Latin Christi¬ 
anity built up on the model of the empire the 
government, law, and constitution of the Church. 
In other w’ords, the Western Church, while in the 
1 See art. Alexandrian Theology and Allen, ch. i. 
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spirit of Tertullian’s Prescription of Heresy always 
hostile to heretical thou^ht^ and the independent 
activities of reason, owed to Greek theology the 
intellectual gift, the philosophic insight and accur¬ 
acy of definition, the logical subtlety and lucidity 
by which alone the truth could be established on a 
firm basis. It owed its symbols and the power of 
defending them, its doctrine, and its apologetic to 
Greek theology ; but the findings of Greek theology 
were held to be valid only when enforced by its 
authority. Without the benediction of the hier¬ 
archy, no truth, no new concejition of truth, could 
be tolerated. Indeed, there were certain principles 
of Greek thought, such as the essential kinship of 
man with God, which the Western Church has 
never regarded with complete conviction ; rather 
it has (dung to the conception of the infinite dis¬ 
tance between the human and the divine which 
was characteristic of the theology of Antio< h. It 
has to be remembered that, when Greek theology 
passed into the Western Church, new peoples and 
races were coming to the front and were eventu¬ 
ally to be won to Christianity ; hence the method 
of presenting the simpler type of Christian 
thought based on Church authority, rather 
tlian the more intellectual and philosoiifiic aspects 
of the truth, might be justified on grounds of 
expediency. It remains true, however, that the 
earlier Greek theology of the Alexandrian type 
has never really rootcci itself in the consciousness 
of the Latin Church ; its breadth and universality 
of vision, its synthesis of the human and divine, 
has illuminated but not transformed the dogmatic 
t(‘aching of Catholicism. Witli Clement and 
Origen Rome has shown less affinity than with the 

f iseudo'Dionysius. The Celestial Hierarchy 
ated by John Scotus Erigena), with its ranges of 
angelic intermediaries between God on the one hand 
and the bishops and deacons of the Church and 
finally (;ommon humanity on the other, and with its 
path to God by the practice of Oriental asceticism, 
was the very negation of the sane and logical teach¬ 
ing of the Ohristian Platonists of Alexandria. 

(b) Medifvval period: scholasticism .—The age of 
Charlemagne marked a low stage of religious 
thought, although the culture of John Scotus 
Erigena,^ based on his knowledge of Greek and 
in particular of Plato and Origen, enabled him to 
produce a philosophy of religion far ahead of his 
times. Alcuin of York was a popular teacher, but 
he was not an original theologian and has a larger 
place in the history of the Roman liturgy as a 
compiler of the Lectionary and works of jirivate 
devotion. It is significant that in the 9th cent, 
the dogma of transubstantiation * first became the 
subject of formal discussion. Neither Cyprian 
nor TertuIlian was an exponent of a materianstic 
conception of the Lord’s Supper, while Augustine 
held that its benefits were available only for the 
elect. To the monk Paschasius Radbertiis, who 
wrote about 831 a treatise Dc Corpoi'c ct Sanguine 
Domini, belongs the credit of introducing the view 
that the presence of Christ was not in the soul of 
the worsnipper but in the eucharistic elements. 
On the other hand, the early Middle Ages had re¬ 
jected the image-worship of the degenerate East, 
and it was at a later period, when society was in 
the state of confusion and unrest caused by the 
invasions of Huns and Northmen, Danes and 
Saxons, that a reaction in favour of tlie Church as 
the one stable institution and refuge in a world of 
chaos took place : the great cathedrals were built; 
mfts of nobles and people were lavished on majestic 
Gothic temples ; art ministered to religious devo¬ 
tion in music, in the impressive ritual and fair 

1 See art. Hkrbsy (ChriHtiau). 2 See art. SonoLASTioiSM. 

» See artt. Eucharist, Sacraments (Christian, Western), and 
Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). 


pageantries of worship, in the composition of 
Iiymns like the Dies irez and the Stahat Mater,^ 
which broke with the classic models of poetry, and 
in the mysteries and miracle-plays staged within 
the sacred walls. Above all, the scholastic theo¬ 
logy of which Anselmwas the intellectual ott’- 
spnng expressed the wide-spread feeling that the 
dogma and ritual of the Church must be harmon¬ 
ized with the intellect and adjusted to the con¬ 
science of mankind. If monasticisrn fostered piety 
and devotion, scholasticism in schools and univer¬ 
sities endeavoured to establish the Christian Church 
and its doctrine on an intellectual basis. Abelard 
{q.v.) resisted the blind acceptance of traditional 
(fogmas, while sects like the Cathari and Waldenses 
(y.p.) upheld the principle that the Spirit of God 
was not limited in its operations to the Church but 
illuminated the soul of man. The sujiporters of 
the authority of the Church became alarmed by 
the prevalence of such teaching. The condemna¬ 
tion of Abelard at the in.stance of the saintly 
Rernard of Clairvaux was upheld by the Council 
of the Lateran (1215), which formally decreed the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Fourteen years 
later the Council of Toulouse declared it a sin for 
the laity to possess a Rible or to read the Psalter 
or the Rreviary in the vernacular. The Book of 
Sentences by Peter the Lombard became the 
accepted standard of orthodoxy. And finally 
Thomas Aquinas (^.v.) took u]) the task of recon¬ 
ciling faith and reason and, as a counterblast to 
the Platonism of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 
called to his aid the method of Aristotle.* 

Rejecting the philosophy which had always pro¬ 
duced rationalism—so he believed—by its search 
for reality in an ideal realm, he based his ar^- 
ment on the views of a thinker to whom reality 
lay in the actual physical universe. To Thomas 
Aquinas the ground of truth was in the visible 
Church, the sole channel of salvation, and in its 
dogmatic system with its corollaries of transub¬ 
stantiation, purgatory, and indulgences.* The 
Roman Church has never abandonecl the Thomist 
theology ; and whenever, as in this generation, 
the human reason, curious of the secrets of the 
universe and enlightened by new discoveries and 
new aspects of truth, strives to relate traditional 
dogmas to the larger knowledge won by science 
and historical research, the papal authority bases 
its defence of accepted truth on the conclusions of 
the Summa Theologice.^ 

(c) The Reformation Age to modem times: Pro- 
testantism. Rationalism, Modernism. — The at¬ 
tempt of Aquinas to compromise with reason came 
too late. Reason, which had been flouted and re¬ 
pressed, took its revenge. The papacy had flour¬ 
ished on the ignorance of the masses. It had 
built itself up on a distrust of humanity, which 
was believed to be unequal to self-[^overnment and 
to stand in need of a controlling visible authority. 
In the dark ages, let it be admitte<l, there were 
grounds for this view of mankind. J’he world 
was in the melting-pot. The Church ministered 
to a great need. Hy the Crusades it introduced 
men to new lands and gave them knowledge of 
other nations than their own ; by the worship of 
relics it cherished a vivid consciousness of the 
past; by the veneration of the saints it contributed 
to human reverence ; by its art and ritual it en¬ 
nobled and enlightened personality ; by rnonasti- 
cism it ministered to the soul of the individual and 
recognized its claims; and bv scholasticism it 
quickene<l the processes of the human mind. But 
a new order had arisen, and the Church, which had 

1 See art. Htmns (Latin Christian). 

2 See art. Ansbum of Cantrrbury. 

* See artt. Rkalism, ARi8T<>rLK, Aristotbliamsm, 

* See art. Pbnancb (Roman Catholic). 

6 Cf. the encyclical Pascendi of 1907. 
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conferred indisputable benefits on the world, wa 
found unequal to the opportunity. The worh 
had widened ; new nations and new lan^ua^ei 
liad appeared. Latin was no longer a medium o 
communication for the Western world. W yclif' 
translation of the Scriptures into homely Englis 
had opened the way to a new authority. Th 
Bible, not the Church, was the source of revela 
tion. Mysticism, whether of the Frankish saint- 
belonging to the Older of St. Victor, wlio used th 
tender and almost voluptuous imagery of love, o 
of the German saints like Fckhart and Tauler, 
\\ hose expositions were cast in a sterner and more 
etliical mould, impre.ssod on tlie world the truths 
of the immediate intuition of Clod by the soul and 
the divdne immanence. The air of Europe was 
alive with new currents of spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual power. Even prior to the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, w'hcn Creek scholarship and learning 
sought a fresh habitation in the cities of Europe, 
the Renaissance had inaugurated in Italy under 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the cult of beauty and 
classical literature and evoked a new sense of the 
many-sided interest of the present life—in a w'ord, 
the humanism which was lienceforth not only to 
transform the intellectual and ethical life of society 
as a wliole but also to modify the Cliristian out¬ 
look on the world and the course of Christian 
thought and theology. It was on the intellectual 
side an expression of the individualism which 
within the realm of the spirit eccle.siasticisrn had 
failetl to quench. By the w'ork of Wyclif and 
Hus, by evangelical movements like that of the 
Waldensians, by the mysticism of the cloister and 
the pulpit and lay-societies such as the ‘ Friends 
of God’ in Germany,^ the individual soul had ex¬ 
pressed its spiritual conviction and ideals and the 
way had been prejiared for a revolution in Christian 
thought. Luther * entered into the heritage won 
for spiritual freedom by Wy(4if and 11 us, the 
latter of -whom had died for the rights of con¬ 
science. The Reformation was not a break but 
a fresh stage in the evolution of Christianity. It 
was the le-a.ssertion of vital principles of faith 
which had found expression from time to time in 
the history of the Church from the days of St. 
Paul onwards. In essence, the position taken up 
by Luther was not the negative conviction that 
certain abuses which called for destruction ha<l 
crept into the Church : he declared afresh the 
positive conditions of human salvation. He began 
with the people, not the cloister, nor the hierarchy. 
It is true that he rejected the claims of Rome as 
the primal and absolute authority upon whose will 
depended the destiny of the soul ; but his rejection 
arose from his broad and clear conception of the 
value of the individual soul. His emidiasis on 
justification by faith was in ellect a plea mr human 
rights—the right of access to God and the right of 
communion with Him as the condition of ultimate 
salvation. In other words, Luther came into con¬ 
flict with the Latin Church because it was founded 
on ideas repugnant to the Christian conscience. 
The practice of selling indulgences by which the 
sinner obtained remission of the ‘ temjioral ’ penal¬ 
ties of his ofi'enco was to him only one among many 
results of the false assurnption.s on which Rome 
ba.sed her claims, viz. the supreme authority of 
the episcopate as constituting the Church and the 
denial of spiritual privilege to the laity He 

opiKiscd the fatal distinction which the Mediawal 
Church had emphasized l>etw'een things divine and 
human as inherently incompatible with each other 
—the distinction which had created the opposites, 
Church and State, clergy and jieople, nature and 
grace. It followed, if this dualism was erroneous, 

1 See artt. Fribnds of God, Dbotsch-Ratholicismus. 

* See artt. T.cthbr, Rkformation, Protkstantism. 


that a layman had the power to interpret the 
written revelation which hitherto had been claimed 
as a priestly prerogative. Finally, from these 
premisses flowed the truth of private judgment 
(o.p.)—a position upon which Melanchthon tempor¬ 
ized when he appealeil for the retention of a visible 
authority while admitting its human origin. In 
Switzerland Zwingli (g.v.) and Calvin^ were the 
outstamling personalities of the new movement. 
The formed by his emphasis on the divine imman¬ 
ence re-aflirmed the standpoint of (ireek theolog^q 
and he was Greek in his denial of original sin, in 
his assertion of the salvability of the heathen, and 
in his doctrine of the sacraments as syjnbolicand 
memorial. Calvin stood for order and di.scipline, 
and founded a Churcli the polity of which took 
root in 8c(»tland, the Netlierlands, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in France among the Huguenots, and 
n England among the Fuiitans. He held that 
the Church consisted of the elect and that the 
•lergy were endowed by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
ion with powers which gave them authority over 
the people. It was, however, les.s as an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal administrator than as a theologian that he left 
Ids mark upon the world. His rigid insistence 
n the verbal insjdration of Scripture, his theory 
of the fall and election, his rejection of the doc- 
rine of immanence, his assertion of the divine 
lovereignty which rendered God remote from 
latnre and humaidty and made progress depend 
m His arbitrary will, are the familiar elements of 
ds theology. As compared with Zwingli, he con- 
inued the Latin tradition, but, on the other haiui, 

!ie was essentially Protestant in his doctrine of 
he individual who, though his conscience was 
:s)ntro]led by the clergy, yet owed his ultimate 
destiny to the sovereign majesty of God—a theory 
vhich made for human free<Iom and was destruc- 
ive of clerical tyranny, while it disjiosed at once 
jf the customs of image-worship and Mariolatry 
iiid brought to the profession of the Christian 
\ robust ethical standard based on the teaching 
find example of Christ. As Thondsm was wTought 
nto the texture of Dante’s Divina Comrnedia, 
Ilalvinism received a majestic setting in the epic 
d Milton, while Bunyan made an appeal alike to 
he humblest and to the most enlightened intellects 
y his immortal delineation of the Reformed the- 
logy in the PilgrinCs Progress.* 

Protestantism left its mark on Catholicism by 
roducing the kindred movements of Jan.senism 
q.v.) and Gallicanism {q.ii), the former for ever 
o be associated with rascal as the latter was 
henceforth to be distinguished by the great name 
f Bossuet. Pascal {q.v.) opposed the Jesuits with 
Liuch of the Calvinistic lighting spirit and stands 
n the line of Augustine and Calvin as a theolo¬ 
gian, though at heart a melancholy sceptic who 
ever succeeded in harmonizing his beliefs with 
lie dictates of reason and conscience. Calvinistic 
’rotestantism had left to Christian thought the 
lecessity of defending the Scriptures in an age of 
:old and unsparing rationalism. The Augsburg 
hnfessioii and the Institutes of Calvin had 

iroclaimed Scripture to be the very word of God 
—in fact it w-as the infallible external author- 
ty by wdiich Protestantism had superseded the 
uthority of Rome. The 18th century, the age 
f Voltaire and Rousseau in France and of tlie 
'English deists,^ notwithstanding its opposing 
^endencie.s—Cambridge i’latonism {q.v.) upholding 
he divinity of reason, natural theology contesting 
he supremacy of revealed religion, new scientific 
'iscovcrie.s revealing the reign of law in nature, 
he attack on the miraculous elements of Christian 
ruth—was not wholly the barren and unspiritual 

1 See art. Calvinism, and Allen, op. cit. p. 287 f. 

See art. Bcnyan. 3 See art. Dkism and Allen, p, 2871, 
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epoch which it is often supposed to have been. 
The controversy aided the progress of vital 
Christianity in the sense that tlie deists were 
really preparing the ground for a sounder and 
more rational conception of the divine nature and 
government, while tlieir opponents remained loyal 
to the truth of a divine revelation w hich had been 
made directly to the human soul. In fact, the 
evangelical revival under Wliitelield and Wesley ^ 
provided a memorable and impressive demonstra¬ 
tion of the truth which tlie ortliodox apologists 
had propounded, by bringing to the soul of the 
‘common people’ a divine salvation and assurance 
of pardon which were declared to be available for 
simple faith. The ‘ saving faith,’ which enabled 
tlie sinner by immediate contact with (Jod to find 
peace and the strength for a new life of ethical holi¬ 
ness, was the mighty note unon which a renascence 
of sjiiritual relimon sounded abroad its message of 
hone for a world in transition. 

The Illuminism of Germany * may also be claimed 
as a renas(;ence of the spirit, if on intellectual lines, 
by virtue of its proclamation of the gospel that the 
moral consciousness is divinely inspired, and that 
the Divine Spirit, acting through the letter of 
Scripture but not bound to it, is universally re¬ 
vealing Himself in history. But the witness of 
Lessing (1729-81) was of less value as an exposition 
of the Christian view of history than that of a 
reater thinker, Schleiermacher {q.v.), to whom 
elongs the credit of originating the critical 
method as applied to Scripture ami religion. His 
clear grasp of the solidarity of the race, his dis¬ 
belief in the individualism of Protestant and 
Catholic as expressed in the doctrines of election 
and ju'obation, his loyalty to the Church as an in¬ 
stitution which exnressed the idea that man is 
saveil as the member of a redeemed family, and 
his conception of the progressivencss of revelation 
])lace him in the succession of Greek theologians as 
they make iiim the most formative of the Christian 
thinkers of the last century. His (inn conviction 
of the immanence of God powerfully allected the 
art, literature, philosophy, and science of the 19th 
century. Homanticisrn, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the truth of evolution as expounded 
by Darwin, the art of Turner and his interpreter 
Kiiskin, the Christian socialism of Maurice [q.v.) 
and Kingsley, Hegelianism,* and the Neo-Hegel¬ 
ianism (q.v.) of the Cairds and T. H. Green (q.v .)— 
all these phases and movements indicate the pre¬ 
valence of a new spirit. I’he Victorian Age was 
in eflect a period of revolt. The triumph of the 
critical and scientific method was not less marked 
in the realm of theology than in other fields of 
knowledge. De Maistre* (1754-1821) in Prance 
and John Henry Newman (q.v.), from quite differ¬ 
ent standpoints, opposed what appeared to^ them 
the deadly liberalism of Christian thought. Tracta- 
rianism resulted inarevival of medireval practice and 
ritual in the worship of the Church of Pngland ; but 
Anglo-Catholicism has never, like Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, repudiated the methods and results of modern 
criticism. Mediaevalism in the Anglican Church 
has shown itself in ecclesiastical observance and in 
a revival of the Catholic view of the continuity of 
orders and ecclesiastical tradition, but the Eras- 
tianism of the English Church has been a safe¬ 
guard against the triumph of a narrow orthodoxy 
and has'^in fact aided the forces of liberal thought. 
As we have already seen, the Roman Church under 
Pius IX. and his successors has shown itself im¬ 
pervious to the newer currents of theological 
thought. The critical method is anathema to 

1 See artt. Evanoblicalism, Methodism. 

a See artt. ENCYCL0P.fiDi8T8, Enliqiitenment, Lrssino. 

» See art. Hbokd. 

* Of. his work Du Pape^, Lyons, 181P. 


Rome. Science, comparative religion, psychology, 
have their place in the world, but are banned by 
the infallible fiat of the Church, whenever Catholic 
dogma is subjected to the test of their new light. 

Newman paved the way to Modernism (q.v .)— 
4ie name given by Pope Leo XIII. (1878-1903) to 
4ie liberalizing movement within the Roman 
Jhurch—by his famous Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine (1845, new ed. 1878), but the 
logical issues of his attempt to bridge the chasm 
between Protestantism and Catholicism were re¬ 
pudiated by the i>apal see when they were ex- 
munded by Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell, 
hu.s X- (1903-14) in his decree Lamentahili (July 
1907) condemned the 60 proj)ositions in which 
he summed up the Modernist doctrine, and by 
iiis encyclical Fascendi shortly afterwards re¬ 
asserted the scholastic dogmas of the Middle Ages 
as the necessary faith of a true Catholic. 

The drift to Rome of individual medievalists 
within the Anglican pale will continue, but there 
are no signs of any ap[)roach to reunion between 
Rome and Anglicanism, the validity of whose 
orders received contemptuous rejection in the bull 
Apostoliciz Cures (19()r>). Roman Catholicism and 
the Holy Orthodox Church remain disjoined, 
apparently without the slightest sign of a possible 
reconciliation. In the Reformed and Protestant 
Jhurches the cause of intellectual and religious 
reedoin has triumphed beyond the reach of re¬ 
action, while there are symptoms both in England 
and in Scotland of a growing movement towards 
reunion—in England taking the form of a pro¬ 
posed federation of the Free Churches, which 
inherit the Protestant tradition, while in Scotland 
the union of the Established Church and the 
United Free Church is widely desired and antici¬ 
pated. Generally .speaking, among such Churches 
the necessary re-adjustments of religious thought 
and restatements of doctrine are likely to he 
larried through without any controversial strain, 
w’hilo the authority of the Scriptures will be 
associated with a more profound and broader view 
of the Spirit of Truth as ‘ the Lord and (iiver of 
IJfe,’ not only to the writers and ‘holy men’ of 
the Scripture dispensations, but to all the saints of 
Christ in all ages and in the future. Already with 
this larger conception of revelation as the per¬ 
petual work of a controlling Spirit who is the 
eternal .source of light amidst the fluctuations of 
dogmas, institutions, and forms, the religious out¬ 
look of Western Christendom has tended to a 
clearer vision of the social and spiritual needs of 
humanity. The reaction of the European War, 
which has allected nearly every country in the 
wmrld, has deepened the sense of international 
solidarity and has created the ideal of a League of 
Nations. Whether this new vision of brotherhood 
will re.sult in a new synthesis of the rival ideals of 
Catholic and Protestant remains to be seen. For 
the moment the vision of a new Catholicism of 
Christendom appears to be both less convincing 
and less capable of realization than that of a 
political League of Nations. The old Catholicism, 
in the sense of ecclesiasticism, is dead or dying. 
So long as Rome claims absorption into her fold as 
the price of Christian reunion and so long as she 
asserts her medimval standard of authority, she 
will stand outside the progressive movements of 
social and spiritual thought. The trend of the 
modern mind is against any external authority, 
whether of pope or prie.‘^thood or sacred book ; and 
this is in effect a reaction against the extravagant 
claims which both Catholic and Protestant have put 
forth on behalf of their respective standards of 
authority—claims which offend the moral con¬ 
sciousness and intellect of mankind. Neverthele.ss, 
the Holy Catholic Church and the w^ritten Word 
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alike reveal the directing and controlling authority 
of the Spirit of Trulli : the one nroclaima the 
reality of the consc7isus sane tor utn —the coniinunity 
of experience and witness—in the life of Chiisten- 
dom ; the other declares the reality of God s per¬ 
petual self-revelation in tlie history of the lace. 
In this corporate and individual response to the 
Spirit of God, of which both the Scriptures and tlie 
Church as an institution are witnesses, is fo he 
found the ground of our hope for mankind. ^ The 
future lies with the religion of the Spirit of Christ 


king! All is thine, 0 mighty king 1 Do thou, O mighty king, 
be a TeaclxT to us! ” 

And the king said : “Ye shall slay no living thing. Ye shall 
not take that which has not been given. Ye shall not act 
wrongly touching the bodily desires. Ye shall speak no lie. 
Ye shall drink no madderwng drink. And ye may still enjoy 
such privileges as ye have Iml of yore.”^ 

Then all the rival kings in the region of the East became 
subject to the king. And the wondrous Wheel having plunged 
down into the great waters in the East, rose up out again, and 
rolled onward to the South . . . and to the West . . . and to 
the North [and all happened in each region as had happened In 
the region of the East]. 

Now when the wondrous Wheel had gone forth conquerin 4 
and to con<iuer over the whole earth to its very ocean boundary. 


meiuc -and to con(iuer over the wnoie eartn to ns very ocean oounuary, 

which under many forms or worship, .sy.sreuis or rued back again to the royal city and remained fixed on 

discipline and organization, witli interpretations the open terrace in front of the entrance to the inner apart- 
and .settin<^s suited to the various people.s of the ments of the great king, shedding glory over them all.'a 


world, will yet embody the Christian idea. The 
e.s.sence of Christianity is not to be confined to this 
or tiiat dogma, creed, or institution, hut is at once 
a .s])iritual experience and an activity of love—a 
kingdom of heaven within—inspired by the unify¬ 
ing control of tlie Sj)irit of Truth over the individual 
and collective consciousness of mankind. However 
desirable the consummation of an organic union of 
(diristendom may be to many minds, a review of 
the history of the Churcdi afFord.s but scanty j 
support to tlio idea tliat this result is attainable, 
or that, granting tlie possibility of its atlainnient, 
it would minister to tlie liigliest welfare of liuman- 
ity. On the other band tliere is a wide-spread and 
growing assent to the inter[>retation of both Scriji- 
ture and liistory which favours a unity that will be 
not le.ss real because it will co-exist with diversity 
—the TrvfVfjLaTo^ for which St. Paul intercedes 

—the oneness given by the Divine Sjiirit who at 
once overrules and is immanent within the whole 
body of the faithful upon earth. 

Literatijrr,— The leading authorities have already been given 
under articles referred to above. For the general hi.stor\- of 
the Western Church the reader should consult linis »mder artl. 
CuRisTiANiTv, Papacy, Ciii;rch ; for doctrine Chcrcm, Doctrine 
OP (Roman Catholic), Crkkds, Confessions, and special phases 
under their own heading -<•.//., Arianlsm, Nbstorianism, etc. ; 
for worship Sacramknts (Christian, Western), Ei ciiarist, etc. ; 
for law IvAW (Chri.stian, >Ve.stern). In a n.seful chapter entitled 
‘ bibliographical Suggestions ’ in Williston Walker, A Hint, of 
the Ckrinlxan Church, Edinburgh, lidD, the readier will find 
the most recent literature in Church History indicated and 
classified. K. MaFUTN PoPE. 
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WHEEL OF THE LAW.-This Buddhist 
expression is derived from the earlier Buddliist 
legend of the Mystic Wheel. This legend, or 
edifying fairy tale, is told in almost identical terms 
in several of tlie mo.st ancient Buddhi.st documents,* 
It is none the less essentially Buddliist because 
several details (the ethical, not the essential ones) 
can be traced hack to details in one or other of the 
pre-Buddhistic sun-myths. The Wlieel is said to 
l>e one of tlie treasures of a righteous king who 
rules in rigiiteousness ; and it is because of that 
rigliteousness that the Wlieel appears. The legend 
says: 

‘ When he [t.^. the king ; the names of coiirfie differ] hod gone 
up on to the upper storey of his palace on the sacred day, the 
day of the full moon, and had purified himself to keep the 
sacred day, there then appeared to him the heavenly treasure 
of the Wheel, with its nave, its tire, and all its thousand spokes 
complete. 

Then the king arose from his seat, and reverently uncovering 
his robe frou\ his right shoulder, he held in his left hand a 
pitcher and with his right he sprinkled water over the Wheel, 
as he said : “ Roll onward, 0 my lord the Wheel I O my Lord, 
go forth and overcome.” 

Then the wondrous Wheel rolled onward toward the region 
of the East. And, after it, went the king with his fourfold 
army (cavalry and chariots, war-elephants and men). And 
wheresoever the Wheel stopped, there too the king stayed, and 
with him all his army in its fourfold array. 

Then all the rival kings In the region of the East came to the 
king and said : “ Come on, O mighty king 1 Wcdcome, O mighty 

17 ?./;., the Mahd Sudasaaiia Suttanla, Dlfiha, ii. 172; the 
Chakka-vafti Siha-ndda Suttanta, D'ujha, iii. (Jl. 


So far the appearance and work of the Wheel. 
In another passage we are told that on the 
approach of tlie death of the righteous king the 
Wheel falls fi'oni its place, and on his death or 
abdication di.sappears. Sliould the successor carry 
on the Law of the Wlieel, it will reappear and act 
as before, and this may continue for generations. 
But, .should any siicce.s.sor fail in ri'diteoiis rule, 
then the country will fall gradually into utter 
ruin, and remain so for generations till the Law of 
the Wheel lias beim revived. Tlien only will the 
Wheel reappear and with it wealth and power and 
the liajipinc.s.s of the peojile. All this is set out at 
length in the Chakka-vatti Siha-nfiila Suttanta. 

Tlie Chakka vatti, literally the ‘ Wheel-turner,' 
and by inijilication the ruler who conducts himself 
(and whose subjects therefore conduct themselves) 
according to tlie Law of tlie Wlmel, is the technical 
term for the righteous king or over-lord. It has 
not been found in any jire-Buddhistic literature ; 
and, though it is so fre({uent in later liook.s, it lias, 
in Hindu works, lost its ethical connotation, and 
simply niean.s a war-lord, a mighty emperor, ‘one 
who unhindered drives the wheels of liis cliariot 
over all lands.’ But it should he noticed tliat the 
wondrous Wheel of the Buddhi.st legend is not 
really a chariot wheel. The idea of sovereignty is 
no doubt linked up with it. d'lu' Wlieel, however, 
is a single disk, not one of a jiair. .^nd it is very 
clear that it is really a reminiscence, not of a 
chariot wheel, but of the disk of tlie sun, which 
travels over all lands from sea to sea and sheds 
glory over all. By the pouring of new wine into 
the old bottles, it is the sun-god himself, trans¬ 
muted into a forerunner of tlie king of righteous¬ 
ness, whose rule of life brings haiipiness to all. 

Tliis is the legend made use or to give a title 
to the doctrine of the reign of law, the basis of 
the reformation we call ljuddhism and which the 
leaders of tliat reformation called ' the Law.’ Tlie 
discourse summarizing this doctrine, the first dis¬ 
course delivered b^ the founder of the new move¬ 
ment, is entitled ‘The Setting in Motion onwards 
of the Wlieel of I.aw ’ [Dhnrrnna-chakkappnvat- 
tana). 'J'lie allusion is to the action of tlie king 
of righteousness in tlie foregoing legend when he 
baptizes the Wheel, and exhorts it to roll onward, 
to go forth and overcome. The allusion is apt; 
and it gains both in poetry and in it.s appeal to the 
mental attitude of the time by the irony with 
which it enlists the service of the ancient and 
repudiated sun-god in the propagation of the 
Buddlia’s doctrine that the gods too are under the 
domain of law. Just so was Brahm4 made into 
a convert to the new teaching, and the old god of 
war and drink, the mighty Indra, had been trans¬ 
muted into the peace-loving and sober Sakka, 
devoted to the doctrine of the reign, not of divine 
whim, but of law. 

Very naturally the early European writers on 
Buddliisni, ignorant of the legend of the Wheel, 

1 On this phrase see Dialogues of the Buddha, li. 203; 
Kindred Sayings, i, 15. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 202-204, 
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and ignorant alHo of tlie doctrine of the reign of 
law, completely failed to under.stand this curious 
title of tne oldest summary of the new teaching. 

It would be wearisome to point out all their 
mistakes. Perhajis the worst of the many blunders 
is tlie identification of the Wliccl with what Anglo- 
Indian writers call, quite erroneously, the praying- 
wheels of Tibet. They are not so called by any 
authority, Tibetan or Buddhist. They are not 
praying-wheels, but wheels of good luck, contain¬ 
ing an invocation to some deity—the contrary 
therefore to the old <loctrine of the Wheel. \Ve 
may learn some day what the original meaning in 
Tibetan of Oi'n tnftni padme Ham really was. The 
ihrase is not likely to be less than about 1400 years 
ater than the time of the Buddha. And it is most 
unlikely that, after that long lan.sc of time, any 
memory of the legend of the vVln^ol or of its 
adoption to the title of the First Discourse had 
still survived. To judge from what we know of 
Lfi-maism, the Tibetans had quite forgotten that, 
in early Buddhism, the reign of gods had been 
superseded by the reign of law (or, to express the 
same fact in modern teehni(tal terms, tluit animism 
had given way to normalism). 

It remains to add that some centuries after the 
canon had closed we lind also another use of the 
figure or simile of the wheel. Only the wheel is 
here, not the disk of the sun, but a chariot wheel. 
The ligure is used of the circle or cycle of rebirths. 
Mrs. Uhys Davids has pointed out the use of this 
simih* in (iieek an<l Sanskrit,^ and it has since 
then been discovered in Bali.^ This is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Wheel of Law in early 
Buddhism, but it is a supplementary idea, and has 
a dillerent origin, and is never called the Wheel of 
the Law. It is srtrtisdra-chnkka, not dhamma- 
r/uikka. 

IjTRRATCKB. — Difjha Sikdya, ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. K. Carpenter Oxford, 1890-1 011 ; T. W. Rhys 

Davids, DiaUxjxiett of the Uuddha, do. 1899-1910; C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Kindred Sai/iinjH (PTS), do. 19//, Buddhimn, 
l/ondon (Home University Library, no dato); Vivxuldhi Magya^ 
ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids (/'7VV), 1920. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

WIDOW.—See MAKUiACiK, Sati. 

WIFE.—See Marriage. 

WILL.—The word ‘will’ (Gr. povXyjan, Lat. 
voluntas, Germ. Wdlt, Wolhn, Fr. volonH) is 
used in a wide variety of senses by philo.sophical 
and psychological writers. In the widest sense 
it means all the ‘active powers’ which the Aristo¬ 
telian bipartite division in psychology contrasted 
witli the ‘intellectual,’ and so includes all striving, 
appetition, and interest, even at an infraconscious 
level. In tlie narrowest sense it is taken to mean, 
or at least to imply, deliberate and responsible 
choice. 

I. Physiological basis.—The analysis of will in 
the w'idest sense requires the analysis of tlie [ihysio- 
logy of iiu»vement. Physiologists base their con¬ 
ceptions upon reflex action, and then discuss the 
integration of reflexes in the brain and spinal cord. 
The unit of this explanation is the simple rellex. 
The stimulation of an end-organ must issue in 
movement, and a simple reflex is the simplest 
i>os8iblo response of an organism to stimulation. 
The simplicity of a simple reflex, how^ever, is the 
result of analysis rather tlian a fact of observation. 
What we find in fact is a combination of reflexes 
into reflex patterns of various kinds. 

All reflexes take place through a chain or arc o 
neurons which passes through the central nervoui 
system, and it is important to notice the difterences 

I Visuddhi Mag<ja(PTS),mO,p.m. 

3 JRAS, 1894, p. 8^; cf. also Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism 
p. 98, and art. Paticca-samuppada, vol. ix. p. 674. 
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jetween tlie stimulation of a hare nerve-trunk and 
f a reflex arc. The latter shows slower sj)eed, a 
[larked ‘after-discharge,’ irreversibility of direc- 
4011, greater liability to fatigue, notalile inhibition, 
,nd ‘ refractory phase,’ together with a very marked 
espouse to cumulative stimulation where the 
timuli are too weak to lead to movement severally. 
L'hese <lillerences, taken conjointly, show that 
ellcx action, so far from being a mere conduit of 
ervous discharge, is, even in its simjilest form, a 
kind of response in which the organism counts for 
more than the stimulus. 

Simple reflexes are allied when two or more 
work together. They alternate, <^..7-, in the 
rhythmic contraction of the flexor and extensor 
niu.sclea in w'alking. They compensate one 
another, inhibit one anotlier, and form reflex 
patterns of great variety. 'Die main jioints to 
notice about them, however, are (1) the way in 
which they reinforce one anct.'ier in their conjoint 
eventual uischarge through a final common path, 
and (2) the co-ordination of bliem in time. The 
first phenomenon is so marked that some observers 
believe that reflex jiatterns work on the ‘all or 
nothing’ prin(nj)le. Tlie second appears in its 
primary form in the successive stimulation of 
antagonistic reflexes, and many pliysiologists 
8 U]>pose this temporal co-ordination to he the 
principal oflice of the central nervous system. 

This general conceptiou applies to all reflex 
movements, and its connexion with will becomes 
manifest wdien we consider the relation between 
the nerve-endings specially adajited to the recep¬ 
tion of distant stimuli and tlie muscles of the 
skeletal system. These skeletal muscles (with 
unimportant exceptions) are the voluntary ones, 
and they are intimately connected with senses 
like sight or hearing w hich are allected by stimuli 
from a relatively distant jioiiit of origin. It is 
easy to interpret these facts in a way that has 
great significance for the economy of organic 
behaviour. To use Sherrington’s terms, while 
some reflexes are ‘ consummatory,’ those connected 
with the skeletal muscles are for the most part 
‘ nrecurrent.’ They do not enjoy, but anticipate. 
The union between sight and the skeletal muscles 
enables the animal to adajit itself in advance. 
The end of its action, to he sure, is consummatory, 
w allowing or being swallowed ; but the means to 
Ills end is a preparation in the w'ay of movement 
—crouching, stalking, running, leaiiing. It is 
dgnilicant in this regard that the head is the 
organ of tlie ‘ distant’ senses and of balance. For 
tlie head is the rudder of the body, and it steers 
the quicker in proportion as the path of the nervous 
iiipulse to tile brain isshortm'. 

Paycliology is concerned with consciousness, first 
and foremost, and the rea.soiiahle inference from 
this evidence is that consciousness continues the 
work of the nervous system. Pleasure gives an 
added zest to action ; pain is the body’s spur to 
release from its distress. Consciousness, again, 
mplies a certain ‘togetherness’ of experiencing. 
A certain minimum of memory is held together in 
our consciousness, and this acipiired experience is 
at the behest of action. Consciousness, once again, 
is most acute in connexion with the organs of 
exploration, and the connexion between eye or ear 
or finger-tip and tiie skeletal or voluntary muscles 
indicates that consciousness widens the range of 
precurrent adjustments especially in point of time. 

2 . Instinctive action.—The tiicory of impulse 
and instinct is the natural corollary to this account 
of neural integration. The connexion between 
reflexes and impulses or appetites is plainly very 
close iiu^ped, aud instincts are the great racial 

{ latterns of co-ordinated action. The moor-hen 
las a diving ‘set’ in its muscles when it is little 
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more than a fledgling, and it dives as soon as cause 
and opportunity otter. 

The question how far human action or tlie action 
of the higher animals is fundamentally instinctive 
is still hotly ilchated, hut the debate tends to 
become verbal since the partisans of the instincts 
insist upon the iiulethute pliability of these re¬ 
sponses, while their o})ponents try to narrow in¬ 
stincts down to mere racial routine. The other 
point in the disjuite is the relation of nature to 
nurture, and tins also is a thorny topic which a 
wise man leaves alone. It is clear, however, that 
most human activities, whether or not they have 
become liahitual, are acquired in individual ex¬ 
perience (even if they are grafted upon a })rimitiv( 
instinctive root), and all tiiese problems are highly 
speculative in oomi)arison with the fact of the 
reflective adaptation of human beings to their 
circumstaneos. Again, there is another reason 
why the analysis of will .sufl'ers when psychologists 
devote themselves exclusively to speculative 
theories concerning the irrstincts. However im¬ 
portant the instincts may be, and liowever closely 
allied witli normal human perception and action, 
the consciousne.ss in instinctive behaviour does not 
ditier in kind from acquired or from reflective 
conscioiisTK'ss, and its principal features cannot 
be discerned so readily at the instinctive level of 
con.sciousne.ss as at others. It is best, therefore, 
to try to give a direct psychological analysis of 
the consciousness in ordinary human action. 

3 . Ideo-motor theory.—ITohahly the simplest 
type of conscious action is that which is called 
ideo-motor. This occurs when the thought of a 
movement leads directly (so far as consciousness 
is concerned) to the execution of the movement. 

A great many movements need no other explana¬ 
tion. Those wlio take the injunction ‘ Kill that 
fly 1 ’ seriously begin hostilities as soon as they see 
the fly; and ‘ Kiglit o’clock and time to get up’ 
is frequently a snflicient and the only mental 
prelude to getting out of bed in the morning. 

TlH.‘se instances sJiow that the idea of a move¬ 
ment tends of itself to the execution of the move¬ 
ment, and some psycliologists, generalizing some¬ 
what hastily, have concluded that all voluntary 
action is ideo-motor and nothing else. According 
to this theory, we learn from imi»nlse, instinct, 
imitation, and random muscular play what move¬ 
ments can be executed. The immediate antecedent 
of any movement which is consciously directed, 
however, is the Uunporary dominance in our eon- 
sciousne.ss of the idea of that movement; and this 
idea is always the cause of the movement. 

This theory is plausible because tlie idea of a 
future action is a sine qna non of voluntary action 
of any kind, but there are serious objections to it. 

(1) Our ideas of movement are usually suflused 
with feeling and tense with conscious endeavour. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
feelings, desires, and strivings do not play their 
part as directly and as ellectually as the bare idea 
of movement. ( 2 ) There is universal testimony to 
prove that much of our action does not seem to be 
merely ideo-motor. The bare idea of movement is 
sometimes merely an idea. We may have to 
strive most resolutely to bring ourselves to the 
point of acting—f.e., we may have to reinforce the 
idea by endeavouring after its end. And sometimes 
we have to choose between several conflicting ideas 
of movement simultaneously present to minds. 

Since the ideo-motor theory does not dispute 
these facts (it would not be worth considering if it 
did), it has to provide an alternative explanation, 
and 80 it maintains that striving or choice in these 
cases secures the temporary dominance of some 
particular idea of movement. The only possible 
cause of conscious action, according to this way 


of it, is a man’s temporary single-mindedncNB 
towards the idea of the action, and liis temporary 
oblivion of all else. Choice or striving influences 
the action at second remove, and causes the 
temporary dominance of tlie idea of the action. 
This theory is unnecessarily complicated. We 
seem to ourselves to choose this or that, and not 
merely to attend to some i<lea of movement ex¬ 
clusively ; and there is no good reason why this 
seeming should not be actuality. Again, the idea 
of our chosen course of action often does not seem 
to be the only alternative before the mind either 
at the time ot choosing or afterwards, even grant¬ 
ing that we ought to stick to our plan, after we 
liave adonted it, on pain of inefliciency or Ilamlet- 
liko vacillation. It is false in fact, (lierefore, that 
conscious action is always preceded by this ex¬ 
clusive possession of consciousness. Moreover, 
this theory is just an attem[)t to save the 
‘strongest motive’ theory with as little violence 
as may be. It is as.sumed that action must be 
due to the ‘strongest motive’; and therefore the 
motive which immedifitely precedes the action is 
assumed to be either predominant or else the onl}’- 
one present; but this argument is circular, since 
there is no way of telling which motive is tlie 
strongest except by saying, apr^ that it 

was t/ie motive of the action whicli followed in 
fact. Again, even if this theory could account 
for most specific voluntary movements, it would 
still be too narrow for voluntary choice as a whole. 
When a barrister resolves to make out a case for 
his client, or a journalist tries to discover the gist 
of Einsttdn’s theory or of Liidendortfs influence, 
the movements they make in the way of speaking, 
writing, or travel are quite subsidiary in impoit- 
ance. And the ideo-motor theory simply omits 
these case.s. Movements are sehfom cliosen for 
their own sakes. ’Fhey are usually chosen because 
they are means to an end, and the ideo-mot^r 
theory i.s so i)reoceui)ie(l with the means that it 
neglects the end altogad lier. 

This theory, indeed, is too intellectual ; for i( 
re.solyes action into the automatic efl’ect of meie 
f tliinking, and rejects tlie primary and direct in 
fluence of interest, passion, ami striving. Tlii.s 
mistake is not uncommon ; it permeate.s, e.g., tin* 
Benthamite theory of psychological hedonism {q.v .). 

To say, with Mill,* that ‘ ha])pinesa is the sole end 
of human action’ may mean many things. It 
might mean, e.g., that no one, on reflexion, judges 
anything to be good except his own liappines.s ; 
and in tnat case the theory would have no bearing 
on unrefleetiye action. It miglit al.so mean that 
tlie anticipation of j)leasure is tlio only possible 
motive for action. This form of the argument is 
required as a premiss in many of the utilitarian 
pguments, and it is preposterously false. In 
impulsive or instinctive action, e.g., the impulse 
conies first, and the gratification follows; and the 
baulked dispositions which are the root of psych- 
asthenia (in nine case.s out of ten) must exist before 
there is pain in the baulking of them. 

4 . Reason and will.—On the other hand, many 
theories are not intellectual enough, for they take 
volition to be an affair of impulse or desire, and 
they leave no place for reflexion, except the re 
cognition of means and the discovery of bad reasons 
for some sentimental or impulsive parti pris. 
Most of the modern theories of this type, it is 
1 Bentham’s argument {Introd. to th* Principle* of Moral* 
and Ijcgiitation, ch. i. ( 1) is even more explicitly fallacious. 

* Nature,’ he says, ' has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of right and 
wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects are fostenM 
to their throne. They govern us In all we do, in all we say, la 
all we think: every effort we can make to throw off our sub¬ 
jection, will serve but to demonstrate and conflnn it.* 
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true, do not seem to have descended in linea recta 
from Hume, but Hume gave what is still the 
clearest and the most concise expression of them. 

Reason, he sayg, oan have no original influence on the will, 
for reason is either the abstract demonstration of relationships 
or else the discovery of causes and effects. The will, however, 
has to do with sensible realities and not with abstract relation¬ 
ships ; and the discovery of causes and effects cannot concern 
118 In the least if we are indifferent to them. Hume assumes 
in the next place that the difference between interest and in¬ 
difference is wholly identical with the presence or absence of 
passion, and then he argues with perfect logic that ‘since 
reason alone can never pro<ince any action, or give rise to 
volition, 1 infer, that the same faculty is as immpable of pre¬ 
venting volition, or of disputing the preference with any action 
or emotion.’ i Ho concludes that the so-called contrast between 
reason and passion is really the battle between calm emotions 
and sudden, tempestuous ones. 

There i.s a double fallacy in this argument. ( 1 ) 
Kven if reason were restricted to the means to 
action, and if the knowledge of tliese causes and 
effects were indifferent without emotion, it would 
not follow that reason was inelfeetive when allied 
with emotion. ( 2 ) Reason (unless it is robbe<l of 
this function by an arbitrary definition) can dis¬ 
criminate the values of ends as well a.s ascertain 
the means to them. The values that are important 
for action, to be sure, are those which are felt with 
emotion and followed with conviction, but this fact 
does not imply that tlio intellectual recognition of 
these values is of no account. 

This consequence would not follow even if all 
these values were themselves emotions. That, 
however, is not the case. The principal values 
whicli we admit to be intrinsically good are ha})j)i- 
ness, social intercourse, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness ; and perhaps also tlie bearers of these 
values—Plato, who had the knowledge, Keats, 
w'lio was touclied with the beauty, Cato, who did 
what was riglit, and the greyhound wliich leaps 
witli the joy of coursing. Most of these values are 
not emotions, thougli all are felt with emotion. 
And there is another point. A man’s emotion is 
his own ; and, if nothing but emotion could touch 
his will, the happiness of others or the honour of 
his country could not inlluence him directly. In 
fact, however, we do not merely judge intellectu¬ 
ally that anotluir’s good is worth as much as ours, 
but we frequently choose to sacrifice our own good 
to his. This peisonal sacrifice, it is true, is some¬ 
times superficial only. That occurs when we 
choose a less obvious instead of a more common¬ 
place personal satisfaction ; and tlie existence of 
non-rational but altruistic impulses and emotions 
certainly lessens tlie gap between tliis theory and 
the facts. But often we have to accept the truth 
tliat a man may .sacrifice ease, culture, and leisure 
to undertake work which he loathes, though he 
knows that his own loss is certain. For the good, 
he thinks, constrains him. 

5 . Analysis of voluntary action.—We may now 
analyse deliberate voluntary action. Action of 
this kind implies knowledge of the means which 
are needed, choice between alternative ends, and 
the belief that ivc can acliieve, or help to achieve, 
the end by adopting the means. The end, to be 
sure, may not be wholly attainable by us, but wo 
believe, in that case, that we can contribute 
towards its attainment; and, for the rest, the 
thought of tvill implies the thought of can. No 
one deliberately chooses anything which he knows 
to be utterly out of his reacii. We choose between 
alternatives which we believe are within qur 
power, and our choice, in the end, is a choice 
between conflicting values. 

The difhculties of voluntary choice are due to 
the false perspective which nearer values may 
have in comparison with more remote ones, to pre¬ 
occupation with our own personal welfare and our 
consequent blindness towards the claims of other 
1 Treatise of Human Nature, bk. ii. pt. ill. | 8 . 


people, to our lack of acquaintance with many 
attainable values, to our ignorance concerning the 
means which are necessary in fact, to tlui difhculty 
of knowing for certain which consequenc«‘.s arc 
most probable, to the doubt whetiier .some means 
C()uld ever justify some ends, and so on. This 
subject is too wide to bo treated adequately luue, 
even in outline. And there are other complica 
tion.s. 

( 1 ) We usually have too little time for matur<‘ 
reflexion. Most of our delilKuations are cut shori 
because life is brief and the need for action 
clamant. We have to distinguish, therefore, 
between voluntary action ami dtdiberate reflective 
action. Voluntary action i.s the genus of which 
deliberate choice is the species. It implies the 
adoption of .an end (the fact of ‘ consent ’) together 
witii belief in tlie pos.sihility of attaining the end ; 
hut there need not be choice between alternatives, 
since we may be too nnich pressed for time to take 
account of more than the first (ixpedient that 
occurs to us, and our belief r.Jay be little more than 
a vague expectation that sumetfiing may be done 
on the lines we have adopted. 

(2) The analysis gi' cn above w.as restricted to 
the deliber.ate (dioice ui a single course of action, 
but will i.s a subtler thing than this, with a wider 
net. When we speak of a formed will, we mean 
the whole character of a man so far as it can be 
expre.s.sed in action. A man’s habits of choice 
pertain to his will as well as his choice on this or 
the other occasion, and so do his capacities and his 
general aims. The formed or staf)l(‘. will, there¬ 
fore, has to be examined very carefully in con¬ 
nexion with physiological and instinctive disposi¬ 
tions on the one liand and with conscious person¬ 
ality on the other, and the ramifications extend 
very far. On the other hand, there are limits set 
to it through the fact of personality and its 
‘tunicle’ the body (to use Berkeley’s phrase). 
We have no acquaintance with any will that is 
superpersonal, and, in particular, we are not ac¬ 
quainted with any volontt (jintrale. The will of 
society is not a will any more than the spirit of 
the time.s i.s a mind. The general will, so called, 
means (a) that the majority of the members of a 
community may resolve, or act as if they had 
resolved, to pursue a common end which each of 
them furthers in his own way ; and (/;) that each 
member must take account of the other members 
in con.sidering the ends to ho attained and the 
means of attaining them. More than that it 
should not mean. 

6 . Voluntarism.—The most intere.sting questions 
arising out of the theory of will are volunt.arism 
or the metaphysical theory that the w ill is sovereign 
over the self or the world, and the perennial 
problem of the freedom of the will.^ While 
voluntarism has many varieties, its main con¬ 
tention IS either that knowledge is a phase of will¬ 
ing (or, perh.aps, subordinate to it) or ebse that 
will is the causa csscncli of all existing things. 
Knowing, we are told, must be only a phase of 
willing, because all H|)eculative activities are either 
virtual actions or else merely delayed reactions. 
The psychology of development, e.g., shows that 
knowledge is a kind of virtual action. Am Anfang 
war die That, Man’s earliest and most funda¬ 
mental business is just to adapt himself to his 
environment, and so his earliest and most im¬ 
portant knowledge is only a retainer to this funda¬ 
mental need. And it is claimed th.at knowledge 
never outgrows its small-clothes. The life of 
nations, broadly speaking, is the application of 
their knowledge in the way of machinery, arma¬ 
ments, navigation, and government for the ultimate 
purpose of maintaining human subsistence as 
1 See art. Frbk Will. 
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agreeably as possible on a lar^e social scale. The 
theoretical aaventures of (lie intellect ere pra<‘tical 
in their germ and in their fruit, and belief is either 
action or readiness for action. 

This line of arginnent is obviously inconclusive. 
Even if it be grant»‘d (hat man, at the beginning, 
had to use all his wits (o keej) alive, and that most 
of the able-hodiisl niernlxu’s of a coniinunity have 
still, in a way, to co-operate for this purpose, there 
is plainly a huge laeniia between the premisses of 
this argument and its conelnsion. For, even if 
much knowledge has to he given to the necessities 
of action, it does not follow that all must be given. 
The argument, indeed, is quite eorisistent with the 
belief that knowledge, originally a servant, may 
become a master and reign in its own right, or 
that it Ls possible, in an ordinary human com¬ 
munity, for many people to spend their lives in 
the jiursiiit of knowledge for its own sake, and for 
all members of the community to do so at some 
times. And the facts seem to sup[)ort this 
hypothe.sis, Tliose who maintain that all know¬ 
ledge is only a preparation for action may be in¬ 
vited to say w’bat prepnnit ion for action is implied 
in my knowledge that Ilolingbroke wore a wig, or 
that So])bo( les w-as a greater poet than Dryden, 
and to ex[)lain why gossi|)y reminiscences or in¬ 
tellectual curiosity concerning Chinese puzzles (to 
mention trivial instances only) must be ‘ virtual 
actions.’ They may also be reminded that practical 
men need not act the worse becau.se their informa¬ 
tion i.s accurate. 'I’nie belief is the most useful 
guide to action, but some truths do not concern 
action directly, and it is only a quibble to say that 
any conrnjxion with action, liowever remote, is the 
same thing as ‘ virtual action.’ 

Similar arguments a[)ply to the theory that all 
speculation is delayed reaction and nothing else. 

It is true, no doubt, that tliere cannot be deliberate 
reflective choice without delay in reaction, and 
that deliberation is a speculative activity, ilut 
controversies with cirele-squarers, «.(/., are not 
merely delayed reactions; and it is a fallacy to 
argue either that all speculation is only delayed 
reaction becaii.se .some sfieciilations imply delayed 
reactions, or that the speculative activities which 
may occur during certain delayed reactions are 
themselves on/r/ delayed reactions. 

The theory that knowledge is subordinate to 
will is boused either on psychological description 
or on metaphysical grounds. In the former ca.se 
it i.s argued, as a matter of psychological fact, that 
knowledge is only the attempt to discover ways 
and rnean.s for satisfying impulses. It is sufficient 
to reply to this argument that these impulses may 
include curiosity and disinterested impulses to¬ 
wards knowdedge for its own sake, and that, even 
if impulses are always the primary cau.fes of know¬ 
ledge, it does not follow that the effect is sub¬ 
ordinate to the can.se. 

The metaphysical argument is a 7wn sequitur 
of the .same type. It maintains that effects are 
always subordinate to their conditions, and that 
will is the cause of all mental process including 
every piece of knowing. This principle, as we 
have seen, is fal.se, and, apart from that, the pre¬ 
miss of tin; argiiment is highly dubious. Will, in 
the sense of striving or of deliberate choice, is not 
the sole cause of mental proee.ss in any intelligible 
sense. We have no rieht to exclude any ante¬ 
cedent from the list of causes of any elfect if this 
antecedent is always present in fact, and if it 
always seems to play its part along with the other 
antecedents. And knowledge and feeling are 
antecedents of any mental process just as plainly 
as will is. 'f his metaphysical argument, in a worci, 
finds no support in the psychological phenomenon 
of will. 


It may be argued, to be sure, tliat tlie scholastic 
maxim Operari sequiiur esse is false, or tliat 
‘ function always determines struetuie ’; and views 
of this kind (usually with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge) may even claim kinship with certain 
modern tlieories of physics. These arguments are 
irrelevant, however, ])eeause voluntarism is niean- 
in'dess unless it is based on the psychological 
phenomenon of willing. The will, as we experience 
it, i.s at best only a useful analogy for such 
tlieories; and those pluralisms which maintain 
that i\\or.o7nitus (or the desires and appetitions) of 
every existing thing is its causa essendi cannot 
claim more than a metaphorical support from the 
facts of will, as we find them. A spiritualistic 
pluralism of this kind ‘ may be true in fact; and 
voluntarism, possibly, may be tlie least ine[»t name 
tor it, blit it IS not a logical consequence from the 
relation of willing to personality, and it becomes 
nothing but conjecture when this vagoie ji.syelio- 
logicai analogy is extended to unconscious things. 

I.ITKKATCRK.—On the i)hyNiolofr,v of willinjf : C. S. Sherring¬ 
ton, The Integratioe Action of the Nervous System, London, 
IDOO. ^ ^ 

On idoo-rnotor action : W. James, The Principles of Psy¬ 
chology, London, ISlll, many subHCfiuent e<Id., vol. ii. ch. xxvi.q 
. Stout, A Manual of Psychology'^, do. 1913, bk. i. ch. ii. 

§ 2 . 

On |>sychoIou;ical hedoni.sin : Bentham, Introd. to the 
Principhs of Morals and Lern'slation, liOtidori, (Works, ed. 

J. Lownn^, Edinlmiyfh, 18.'iS-43, vol. i. ch. i.); J. S. Mill, 
Utilitarianisin, ch. iv, (any cd.). 

On the inrtuenco of reason and emotion in wlllinff : Hume, 
Treatise of Human Nature (^od. T. H. (irecn aiul T. H. Orose, 
new ed., 2 vo!h., London, 1S88, or T. Sclby-Bi^^e, Oxford, 1888), 
bk. ii. pt. iil. §3; W. McDougall, An Intrmi. to Social Psycho- 
logyt, London, 1913, ch, i. f. ; Bertrand Russell, Principles oj 
Social Iteronstructum, do. 1910, ch. i. ; Graham Wallas, The 
Great Society : a Psychological Analysis, do. 1914, ch, iii. 

On the analysis of choi(;e : Aristotle, Nicoinachean Ethics, 
bk. iii. ch. ii. 

On voluntarism : Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung(a,ny ed.), and the works, c.f/., of Fichteor Bergson. 
On freedom of the will ; art. Frbk Will. 

John Laiud. 

WIND, WIND-GODS.-See Air and God.s 
OF THE Air. 

WINGS (Greek and Roman).- Wings, as an 
attribute of animals to whom they do not properly 
belong, were borrowed by the Greeks from Oriental 
art, mostly that of Me.sopotamia.^ They jirobably 
appeared first on composite animals into w’bich the 
bird form entered as an element, such as the 
gryphon; but they seem to have been applied 
almost indiscriminately to quadruped and even 
human forms as symbolic of divine strength and 
swiftness. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
symbolism was what attracted the early Greeks; 
more probably it was the decorative value of 
wings, as seen in Oriental carvings and woven 
stuIJs, that first anpealed to the Greek artistic 
sense, though they ooubtless were given a symbolic 
meaning in later Greek art. 

In tlie art of Crete and Mycenae we find both 
gryphons and sphinxes with wings, but we have 
no means of jmlging whether these had any 
meaning or were merely borrowed as elements of 
decoration; the fact that the sphinx is female 
and winged sufiices to show that it came from 
Mesopotamia and not from Egypt. But the 
frequent appearance of winged creatures is con¬ 
spicuous in the great influx of Eastern influence, 
at first through the medium of the Phoenicians 
and later, more directly, in the ‘Orientalizing’ 
Greek va.ses and in decorative carvings and reliefs 
of a similar period. On the sub-Mycenaean vases 
of Cyprus are various winged animals, including 
centaurs (a winged centaur appears in Mesopotamia 
about 1200 n.C.). On the later Orientalizing 
pottery from Rhodes, Asia Minor, and Corinth 

’ See art. Pluralism, § «. 

2 See art. Art (Greek and Roman), § 3 f. 
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the commonest winged forms, other than birds, 
are the gryphon, the sphinx, human-headed birds, 
and human beings ; winged horses are also found, 
especially in chariots of the gods, on Melian and 
otner vases, and winged horses, sea-horses, boars, 
and other animals, such as the gryphon and sphinx, 
are common on the so-called ‘island gems’ and on 
early coins. 

In many of these cases it is evident that the 
decorative value of the w ings, as helping the design 
to fill a given field, has been paramount; but there 
are other examj)les, in which a symbolic meaning 
may be inferred, and where such winged forms 
have become the accepted type of characteristic 
creations of Greek myth. In most of these 
instances, however, the types were not invented 
or composed by the (ireek artist to express the 
idea of the myth, but were adopted from foreign 
or lK)rrowed forms. Thus there is no evidence that 
the Sirens iq.v.) were thought of by Homer and his 
contem[)oraries in the form assigned to them by 
later art; either a fancied ai)propriatenes 3 or a 
chance coincidence may sometimes have led to 
such identifications. The type of the human- 
headed bird was not, how’ever, used only for the 
Sirens ; it occurs constantly on tombs or in con¬ 
nexion with them, and appears to represent a 
death-doemon. The best knowm instance is on the 
misnamed ‘ Harpy monument,’ which, though not 
Greek biit Lycian, show's evident affinity with 
Grecik i<leas. Here the figures in question have 
not only human heads and breasts, but also human 
arms, as well as birds’ legs and talons, both of 
whicli tliey use to carry off tlie souls of the dead. 
Thus they show the same unnatural redu{)lication 
of limbs which w’e find in other winged creatures, 
and whicli the human-headed bird sometimes 
escapes. The wings, here os in human or quad- 
niped w'inged forms, apjiear to grow from the 
shoulder-blades, and yet to work independently of 
the arms. Such an inorganic composition seems 
to conlirtn the view that the wings, exce^it where 
they belong projierly to the bird form, are borrowed 
from an art in which they were purely symbolic. 
The funereal connexion in the case of the Siren 
may perhaps be explained by Egyptian infiuence, 
since the human-headed bird is used in Egypt as 
a symbol of the soul. It is often found as the 
crow n of a tombstone in Athens. 

It is not certain that the wonder-horse, Pegasus, 
was at first thought of as having wings ; he appears 
without them on an early relief ; but he early 
adopted the winged form in which he has been 
familiar to all later art. Gryphons have a place 
in myth, since they fought with the Arimaspi in 
the lar North; though they have beaks, their 
body is that of a quadruped rather than a bird, 
and their w ings are consequently as much out of 
place as on a horse or lion. 

What is, however, most characteristic of the 
Greek application of wings is their addition to the 
human form. This also appears first in borrowed 
forms, such as that of the Oriental Artemis; a 
similar form is that of the Gorgon, whose hideous 
grimacing face is set in a human body with wings ; 
here again w'e have no evidence that the ‘ head of 
the terrible monster, the Gorgon,’ ^ was thought of 
in this form by the poet of the Odyssey. Another 
shai)e akin to the Gorgon is the ifarpy. This 
sometimes seems to be a death-daemon, though 
the bird-like figures on the Harpy tomb are prob¬ 
ably wrongly named. On early vases Harpies 
apjiear in comi)letely human form, winged, and 
sometimes w'ith talons or claw-like hands; there 
is no doubt as to identification, since the name is 
written beside them. These Harpies are some¬ 
times interpreted as maleficent w'ind-djcmons ; 

1 Oii. xi. 


and this is consistent with the tale of their being 
chased away by the Boreads, the sons of tlie North 
Wind. Wind-gods generally app<!ar as winged 
human figures, and the small w'inged figures that 
are common on early vases— e.o., those of Gyrene— 
are probably U) be interpreted thus. Bor(^a.s him¬ 
self, who is represented on Attic vases and elsewhere 
as carrying off Oreithyia, appears as a winged, 
bearded man, sometimes with a mane of feathers 
for hair and beard. 

It is jirobable that in early Greek art smdi 

winged figures are used witli many dill’erent 

meanings; but they come to be (liH’orentiated 
into tw'O main types of eoiistant occuirenee—the 
winged nude male figure or Eros, and the w'inged 
draped female figure or Nike. 'Die sculptor 

Archermos of Chios is said to have been the first 
to represent Nike w'ith wings, and the statue in 
which he did this has been discoverisl in Delos ; 
it represents a female figiir>j in rapid llight, with 
wings not only on the shoulders, hut also on the 
ankles. Floating figures of winged Victories, as 
symbolical of victory eitlier in war or in atliletic 
contests, are extremely common thioiighout Greek 
and Roman art. Nike was placed on the out¬ 
stretched right hand of the colossal gold and ivory 
statues of Zeus and Athene at Olympia and Athens, 
by Phidias. Eros in earlier Greek art always 
appeiirs as a youth of fully-grown proi>ortions, 
though sometimes of diminutive size. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages he becomes the baby 
Cupid familiar to Renaissance and inoilem art, 
and his wings are corresjtondingly small. Iris, 
as the messenger of tlie gods, is usually winged, 
and 80 is hardly to be distinguished from Nike, 
apart from her attribute of the raiiilKiw, 

A dillerent series of winged ligures, usually 
diminutive, represent the souls of the dead ; as 
such they are sometimes depicted on Attic vases 
as hovering about the tomb. Similarly, in the 
weighing of the Keres of two warriors by the gods 
—a.s of Achilles and Hector in the Iliad —the usual 
representation is of two minute w’inged figures 
|)la<*cd in the scales. Homer de.scribes them as 
fico Krfpf . . . $av6.TOLo,^ and hence it seems doubtful 
wlietiier the two figures are to be regarded as the 
souls or lives of tlie heroes or rather their fates 
of death. But the resemblance to the little souls 
on the vases is striking. Keres (r/.v.) seems to 
vary in meaning between dejith-dannons, who 
seem usually thought of as horrible, though not 
necessarily winged, and ghosts or souls of the dead, 
who almost always are winged. But the Psyche 
of later times, who is associated with Eros anti has 
butterfly wings—sometimes even takes the shape 
of a butterlly—is a creation of later allegory. 
Death (Thanatos) often appears as a winged figure 
in art; on Attic funeral vases he, w ith his brother 
Sleep, often bears the deceased to the tomb. 
Sleep is similar to him, hut beardless, while he 
is bearded ; and botli usually li.ive similar wings 
growing from their shoulders. But in the beautiful 
figure of Sleep of the Praxitelean age the god has 
only a small pair of wings growing from his 
temples: a similar position for the wings is seen 
in later sentimental versions of Medu.sa, who has 
exchanged the horror of the Gorgon for a death¬ 
like beauty, and occasionally in other figures. 

A variation on wings actually growing from a 
])art of the body, bead, or limbs is seen in wings 
that can be attached to some article of dress, and 
so put on and off. The most familiar example is 
offered by the winged sandals of Hermes, which 
he lends to Perseus ; the notion of lending wings 
to the feet is also seen in the earliest Nike, and 
in later allegorical figures such as Kairos (Occasion). 
Hermes sometimes wears also wings attached to 
1 n. xxii. 210. 
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his cap ; the resemblance to wings on Scandinavian 
helmets is probably accid<*ntaJ. Wings are some¬ 
times attached to oMier ohjects—e.f/., to tlie tripod 
of Apollo wlien he travels on it,^ or to the eliariot 
on wliich 'rriptohmins carries the gift of corn over 
the earti), or to that in which Afedea escapes after 
her revenge on Jason. Other gods also have means 
of swift flight, as exemplified by Athene, when she 
describes iiow she came TrrepQv Arep ^oL^Sovaa k6\xov 
alyl5o^. 

It is -with miK'li the same associations that gods 
are often des(‘.ribed as coming like birds or even 
taking the sliape of birds. The fatal attemj)t of 
Danlaliis and learns to lly with mechanical wings 

probably to be regarded as similar magic, d'lie 
desires of mankind in this direction are wittily 
parodied in Aristophanes’ Birds. 

In Koman art the types handed down from the 
<rreek and HellenistT; piniods fre()U(*ntly recur, 
but without any esstmtial additions or diU'erence. 
Victories, both in the round an«l in reliof, are 
especially common, and are chiefly interesting as 
supplying the type wliidi was later to Ije adopUsi— 
with change or rather absence of sex—for the angel 
of (diristian art. 

So far, though the position of wings has been 
noted, nothing has been said as to their shape. 
The wings of early decorative types are almost 
always curved back at tlio end, in a manner Avhicb, 
if not quite unnatural, is at least greatly e.\- 
aggerated. This is a characteristic wliich is aNo 
found among the winged creatures of Ori^mtal art, 
and is borrowed from them, hut is emphasized for 
decorative reasons in archaic Greek art. When 
wings came to he applied freely by Greek artists 
txj various figures, human and otlier, they naturally 
supplemented and corrected the conventional forms 
by their own observation, using especially the 
wings of large birds as their models, often probably 
those of the eagle. The wings are frequently out¬ 
stretched a.s in flight; when lowered, they do not 
lie folde<l close to tlie body, a.s in the case of a bird, 
but usually project at right angles behind the back 
of the figure. Smaller wings show many varieties ; 
thus, according to II. Brunn,* the wings on the 
temjdes of the head of Sleep are tho.se of a night- 
hawk, Such variety of imagination was readily 
suggested by the subjects themselves. 

LiTKRATiiRK. — J. Lang^behn, Flugelufutalten der alfcsten 
griech. Kunut, Munich, issi ; G. Weicker, Der Seelenvixjel in 
der alien Litt. und Kii-nst, Leipzig, 1902 ; arti-'lcs oti wuhjects 
quoted above in Roscher and Dareniberg-Saglio — e.g., 

‘ Sphinx,’ ‘ Harpyia,' ‘ Nike,' ‘ Eros,’ ‘ Keres,’ 

IV A. Gardner. 

WISDOM. — As distinguished from the 
reasoned, systematic view of the world and man 
which is tlie conscious aim of philosophy {q.v.), 
wisdom may be defined a.s the direct, practical 
insight into the meaning and purpose of things 
that comes to ‘sltrewd, penetrating, and ob.servant 
minds, from their ow-n experience of life, and their 
daily commerce witli the world.It i.s the fruit 
not so much of speculation as of native sagacity 
and wit. Consequently, while philo.so[)hy appeafs 
only to tlie intellectual Elites, wisdom appeals to 
all who are interested in life and have understand¬ 
ing enougli to appreciate a word of truth well 
spoken. In spite of this di.stinction, however, 
tlie twm are closely allied. Tlie knowledge of life 
reached intuitively by wisdom is the raw material 
out of wiiicli nliilosophicial systems are evolved. 
And in its bolder flights wisdom moves in the 
atmosphere of philosopliy. 

I. Proverbial wisdom. — The beginnings of 
wisdom ;ire found embodied in the tense, sen- 
1 Mon. ddl’ /n.st. di Corr. Arch. i. [1832] 4G. 

3 h'utn. 404. 

'■* Griechische Gotterideale i?i ihren Fortnen erldutert, Munich, 
1803, p. 31. 

* J. Morley, Studies in Literature, London. 1801, p. 67. 


tentioiis sayings known as proverbs {q.v.). The 
art of proverb-making is universal. It flourishes 
among the rudest of tribes as well as among the 
more brilliantly endowed peoples of India, Greece, 
and Palestine. Collections of high value — in 
substance often much alike—come to us from such 
widely separated sources as the North American 
Indians and Negroes and the natives of Australasia 
and West Africa. But among the most interest¬ 
ing, not only for their intrinsic merit, but also for 
the light tliey shed on the development of Semitic 
w'isilom, are those of the Arabs, as they are pre¬ 
served for us in tlie great thesaurus of ahMaiaAnl 
(t A.D. 1124) and still thrown out with astonishing 
ease by the sliarp-edged Bedouin tongue. The 
simple.stare brief similitude.s (rnafAd/), like ‘bolder 
in onset than 'Amr b. Kultliftrn,’ ‘faster friends 
than the twm palm-trees of Hiilwan,’ and ‘ more 
unlucky than the lianistringer of the she-camel ’ 
{Qndar al-AIunnr). But many are finely-polished 
epigrams on human life, distinguished alike for 
tlieir literary grace and for the keenness of their 
moral percci)tion. Though in general the motive 
is eidiglitened self-interest, tliey are by no means 
forgetful of the nobler qualities of character. 
IVspedally do they delight in extolling the virtues 
of (Mintentment, cheerfulness, truth, self-respect, 
restraint in word and action, perseverance, kind¬ 
ness, friendship, neighboiirliness, hospitality, and 
love of home and country. In all this tliey are a 
:iiirror of Arabian life at its best. 

2 . Egyptian wisdom. —While the proverbial lore 
of Arabia brings us close to the running fountain 
of Semitic wisdom, tlie Kgy[)tian sages liad at a 
"ar earlier date evolved a gnomic literature, in 
die shape of hooks of moral precept or instruction 
seb'oye't), full of .sound sense, and sometimes oven 
ligh moral excellence. The earliest of these 
Dooks, tlie Wisdom of Imhotep, chief architect of 
Zo.ser, founder of the Illrd dynasty, is known to 
us only from allusions in later literature; but 
two products of the lllrd and Vth dynasties, the 
Wisdom of Kegemne and the Wisdom of Btah-hotep, 
not only enjoyed wide popularity m their own 
day, hut have been preserved in MSS of the Middle 
Kingdom. Tlie former is a simple treatise on de¬ 
portment; the latter covers a much wider range, 
olfering ‘ maxims of beautiful speech ’ (as the 
author him.self plirases it) on such subjects as 
diligence, courtesy, faithfulness to trusts, humility, 
self-restraint, purity, loyalty to friends, love of 
wife and family, kindness to dependents. Of 
similar tenor, tliough richer in content, and 
fresher and more artistic in expression, are the 
later Maxims of Ani (from the XXIst dynasty), 
urging not merely the moral virtues of purity 
temperance, modesty of speech, a gracious dc 
meanour alike at home, in the street, and in 
.social fellowsliip, kindness, consideration for the 
j)oor and aged, reverence towards parents, but also 
the strictly religious obligations of chaste and 
loving worship, prayer, praise, and sacrilice. 

‘ Celebrate thou the festival of thy God, and repeat the 
celebration thereof in its appointed season. Bear testimony 
[to Him] after thy ol7eriri(|f.' 

‘The sanctuary of God ahhorreth noisy demonstrations 
Pray thou with a loviiij? heart, and let thy words he secret. 
Do this, and He will do tfiy business for thee. He will hearken 
unto thy words, and He will receive thy olTeriny:.' 

‘ Devote thyself to God, take heed to thyself daily for the 
sake of God, and let to-morrow be as to-day. Work thou 
[for Him]. iJod seeth him that worketh for Him, and He 
esteeineth liffhtly the man who csLeemeth Him lightly.G 

Couched in a more cynical vein is the Wisdom of 
Amenemhet /., founder of the Xllth dynasty, 
written shortly before liis death {c. 1980 B.c.). 
Embittered by the rebellion of his subjects, he 
warns liis son Sesostris against putting any con- 

1 Tr. fron K. A. Wallis Budge, The Literature of the Aiacient 
Egyptians, p. 228 ff. 
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fidence in those around him. The only influence 
that really appeals to men is terror ; so let him 
‘ harden himself against all subordinates,’ know 
neither friends nor intimates, ‘ wherein there is 
no end,’ and guard himself well as ho sleeps, ‘ for 
a man has no peo[)le in the day of evil.* Equally 
dej)ressing are the Lmnent of Khekheperre-Sonbu, 
priest of Heliopolis under Sesostris II. (1906-1887 
n.C.), with its (lismal picture of the corruptions of 
the time, the Dialogue of a Misanthrope with his 
Souly ending in a wistful longing for death as the 
only release from evil, and the Admonitions of 
Ipawevy the gloom of which, however, is relieved 
at the end by the vision of a righteous ruler, 

‘ with no evil in his heart,’ who goes about like a 
‘shepherd,’ gathering together rds scattered and 
‘fevered’ herds. On a dill'erent key are the 
Precepts of Duauf^ urging his son Eepi to diligence 
in learriiiif^, as the most ‘ beautiful ^ and honour¬ 
able of callings, and the remarkable Song of the 
Harper, which finds the only consolation against 
the vanity and transience of life in the frank 
pursuit of \)lea 8 ure. 

‘ Give comfort to t>>y 
And let thy heart forjfet tiicao thin^ni; 

W’hat ia boat for thee to do is 

To follow thy heart’s deairo aa long aa thou liveat. 

Anoint thy head with scented unguents, 

Let thine apparel be of byasus 
l>ippod in costly [perfumes], 

In the veritable products (Y) of the gods. 


Knjov thyself more than thou hast ever done before, 
And let not thy heart pine for lack of pleasure. 


Pursue thy heart’s desire and thine own happiness. 

Order thy surroundings on earth in such a way 
Til at they may minister to the desire of thy heart; 

[For] at length that day of lamentation shall come, 

Wherein he whose heart is still shall not hear the lamentation. 
Never shall cries of grief cause 

To beat [again] the heart of a man who is in the grave.' ‘ 

3 , Babylonian wisdom.—Thus far the cunei¬ 
form records have yielded little in the way of 
wisdom literature. In Kawlinsui, II. p. 16, 
however, there is found an interesting bilingual 
tablet (Sumerian and Assyrian), containing a 
number of riddle.s, proverbs, and gnomic maxims, 
apparently bub specimens of a class (selected for 
tiie training of scholars in ‘ the grammatical con¬ 
struction of short phrases’), and therefore evidence 
that in Babylonia also i)roverbial wisdom was the 
basis of more conscious reflexion on life and con¬ 
duct. The following may be quoted as typical: 


The life of yesterday goeth on daily the same.’ * 

• Thou goest and takest the field [i.e. property] of thine enemy ; 

The enemy hath come and taken thy field.’3 

‘ If the seed be not good, the stalk will not grow, nor will grain 
be proiluced,'* 

1 am a young heifer, yoked w'ith a mule ; 

On the wagon to which we are harnessed ... I bear the 
yoke.’® , , , 

‘ What man eateth when he is dead? 

Whv then should he toil when he is alive? " 

‘ In the case of incurable sickness and insatiable hunger, a box 
full of silver and a chest full of gold arc powerless to 
restore the health and to satisfy the hunger. ? 

• He who says, “ O that 1 might have revenge and more so I 

draws from a well without water, pours from a skin that 
Is empty.' ® 


The Epicurean tendency revealed 111 the Egyptian 
Song of the Harper buds expression also in a 
remarkable fragment from the Gilgames epic;*" 
while the high ethical and religious note we have 
heard in Ptah-hotep and Ani rings through the 
Wisdom Tabletdeciphered and translated by 
K. H. Macmillan. 


1 Budge, p. 243. J Lines 7 f. ; cf. Ec 1^-. 

8 I [r><Z U~17 * Lines 30-33, 

'ISll p; .Line, 4.-48 :ct.Eo2i«<r.. 

« UnM 63-67 (tr. based on M. Jager, BASS li. 274 ff. and J. A. 

‘"TinJemlnas in the art. Etu.cs ann Monan- 
ITV (Babylonian), vol. v. p. 447^). 

10 Brit. Mus. K. 7897. 


‘Their freedom [?] thou shalt not take away, 

Tliou shalt not tyrannically oppress them. 

For this [or, he who acts thus], his god is angry with him : 

It is not pleasing to Samafi, ho will requite him with evil. 

Give food to eat, give wine to drink, 

Seek the right, provide for and . . . 

For this [or, he \^ho acts thus], his god is pleased with him ; 
It is pleasing to SamaS, he will requite him [with good]. 

Thou shalt not slander, but speak kindly, 

Thou shalt not speak evil, hut show mercy. 

Him who slanders and speaks evil, 

With its rcooinpense will SamaS visit (?) his head. 

Thou shalt not make large thy mouth, hut guard thy lip *, 

In the time of thine anger thou shalt not speak at once. 

If thou speakest quickly, thou wilt repent (?) afterward, 
And in silence wilt thou sadden thy mind. 


Daily present to thy god 

Offering and prayer, appropriate fo inconse. 

Before thy god riiaye.st thou have a jiure heart, 

For that is appropriate to the deit}.' ^ 

Akin to the more ])e.‘^siMiistic wisdom literature 
of Egypt is the Lanu’ju of fdbi-utul-eUil,'^ in 
which the old king grieves over his own mis¬ 
fortunes and the general evil in the world. As 
for himself, he h 4 ‘i.s sought consistently to honour 
God’s name and follow His righteous ways. 

‘ I myself took thought only for prayers and supplic^atlon. 

Prayer was my rule, sacrifice my order. 

The day of God’s honouring was my heart’s joy, 

Th(! day of follosving after the goddess was for me gain and 
riches. . . . 

I taught niy land to keep God’s name ; 

To honour the name of the gcxldess I cautioned my people. » 
But how very dillercntly Iroin his deserts has God 
treated him. 


‘ My house is become a iinsoii for me, 

In the chains of my fiesh arc my arms laid, 

In my own bonds [VJ are my feet cast. 

VVitli a whip he has lieatcn me, not . . . 

With a staff he has piercoil me, the point was strong. 

All day long doth f'diow the avenger, 

In the middle of the night he lets me not breathe for a 
moment.’4 

Both theme and language remind one of Job. 
But the denouement is diflcrent. Whereas Job 
returns to a deeper, more personal faith in God, 
the Babylonian sage linds no help in god or 
ooddess, God’s ways are too inscrutable for man 
to rely on Him. Ihe only hope is in the mercy 
of one’s ‘ guardian angel ’—the ancestral spirit of 
the family. 

•But I knew the time, of all my family. ^ ^ 

When among the guardian angels their divinity had mercy. 

4. Chinese wisdom. —Passing eastward to China, 
we enter u})on a larger field. The grave, practical 
temperament of the Chinese predisposed them to 
ethical reflexion. And the logical sharpness and 
balanced harmony of their speecli made it a happy 
medium for sententious expres.sion. The old 
c'hissicH, especially the Shu King, are rich in pro¬ 
verbial lore. Confucius and his grandson Tse-sse, 
Mencius (g’.u.), and the Confucian school generally 
are distinguished, not for originality or depth of 
tliouglit, but for the terseness and point of their 
sayings as well as for the attractive grace of their 
personalities. Even the mystical and sceptical 
writers, like Lao-tse, Yang Chu, and Hui bhih, 
make their impression not so iniudi by the reasoned 
compactness 01 their systems as by the beauty and 
force of their aphorisms. Cliincse literature as 
a whole is ‘seasoned with the salt’ of proverbs. 
And the common peo[)le are not far inferior to 
their masters in the art. ‘ Chinamen may be 
almost said to think in proverbs.’’^ And instruc- 

1 Translation from K. D. Macmillan, BASS v. 657 ff. 

2 Itawlifisori, IV. 2 p. 00. 

3 /6. II. line 2.3 ff. * Reverse, line 1 ff. 

5 Lino 24 f. (Translations from R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallds to the 0'1\ New York, 1912, p. 104 ff.) 

6 See art. Confucian Rklioion. 

7 H. A. Giles, A Ui8t. of Chinese Literature, p. 437 ; »ee art. 
Litkraturk (Chinese). 
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tion in proverbs is a main element in the education 
of the young. 

Tlie centre of interest throughout is the Tao 
the true or normal way of life. Various qualities 
are singled out by the (■lassi(;al w-riters as es.sentia' 
to an all-round moral character. Jbit these are 
reduced by Confucius to the five cardinal virtues 
of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity.* As a virtue, tlierefore, wisdom 
{chih) i,s moral rather than intellectual. It in 
clude.s, no don))t, knowledge of men and their 
air.'iir.s, acquaintance with the rules of propriety 
and the command of language, as the key to 
success in the world ; but its chief concern is witl 
matlers of ethical conduct. The wi.se man (tse) is 
he wd]o knows the princii)les of right living aiid i 
able to in.struct his fellow's in thetn. Still higher 
stands the sage or holy man {sheng jin), who not 
merely knows these })rincijdos, but conducts his 
life in perfect liarmony with them and thus be¬ 
comes the moral teacher and guide of the ages. 
Such a man is the constant subject of praise in the 
Chinese classics : 

* Perfection of nature is characteristic of Heaven. To atUiin 
to that perfection belongs to man. He who possesses that 
perfection hits what is ri^nt without any effort, and api»reheiKl8 
what is true without any exercise of thoujflit;—he is tiie sage 
who naturally and easily embodies the right way. He who 
attains to perfection is he who chooses what is gO{Ml, and firmly 
holds it fast.''-* ‘Therefore the movements of the superior man 
[saf^ej mark out for ages the path for all under heaven ; hi.s 
a<'tions are the law for ages for all under heaven ; ai»d his words 
are the pattern for age.s for all under heaven. Those who 
are far from him look longingly for him, and those who are near 
are never weary of 

‘The superior man (sagej does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act (lontrary to virtue. In moments of ha.ste, he 
<-leave8 to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.’"* He 
fulfils completely the rules of a virtuous life: ‘when you go 
abroa<l, to Ijehave to every otie as if you w'ere receiving a great 
guest; to employ the i^eople as if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice ; not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself; to have no murmuring against you in the country, 
and none in the family.’® 

As the personal embodiment of the mean—i.<f. the harmony 
of all the virtues—‘he is all-embracing like heaven, deep and 
active as a fountain.' ' He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him ; he speaks, and the people all believe him ; he acts, and 
the people are all pleased wilti him.'6 

‘ A man who commands our likiii)^ is what is called good. He 
whose goo<lnes8 is part of himself is what is called a real man. 
He whose goodness is accunmlaled in full measure is called a 
beautiful man. He whose completed goodness is brightly dis¬ 
played is called a great man. When this great man exercises 
a transforming innuence (over others], he is what is called a 
sage.’7 • 

On the more philosojihical developments of 
Chinese wi.sdom see artt. Mv.STlClSM (Chine.se), 
Philosophy (Chinese). 

5 . Indian wisdom.—Tlie wisdom of tlie Semitic 
and Turanian race.s we have found to be pre¬ 
dominantly jiractical ; that of the higher Indo- 
European jieoples is as distinctively intellectual. 
This underlying quality of Indian wisdom i.s 
suggested from the outset in the name Veda, 

‘ knowledge,’ applied to its c.las.si(‘al literature; 
and bright foregleams of its future triumphs in 
speculative thought appear even in the liigmda^ 
with its questionings as to the ‘wood’ and the 
‘ tree’ from which were fashioned ‘ the earth and 
the heaven,’® and its bold tlieories of the evolution 
of sat, the e.xistent, from asat, the rion-existent.“ 
At the .same time, the poets of the liigveda are 
nob lost in the empyrean. They have a true feel¬ 
ing for human life, both in its <lignity and in its 
weakne.ss, and clotlie this in .sententious .sayings 
which are worthy of comparison with the he.st in 
other literature.'^. Some are mildly humorous, 

1 See Etiik'8 and Morality (Chinese), 
a Li L'i. XXVIII. il. ]9(SnL: xxviii. [1885] 317 f.). 
a Ih. 50 (SBE xxviii. 3 'Zr>). 

* C(n\fucian Aimlrctu, iv. v. 3. 8 lb. xii, ii, 

* Doctrine, of the Mean, xxxi. 3. 

T Meiicituf, VII. pt. 11 . XXV. 3-8 (trr. from J. Legge, Chint^se 
Classics, passim). 

®x. 81. »X. 72, 121, 129. 1 


such as the song on the pursuit of gain,* others 
pathetic, like the fine Lament of the Gamhlerj 
still others cynical, especially those that moralize 
on women and their ways.® But others strike a 
high note— 6 . 17 ., the hymn in praise of wise speech,^ 
and that on generosity : 

‘ Who has the power should give unto the needy, 


Ploughing the soil, the share procluccs nurture ; 

He who bestirs his feet performs his journey ; 

A nrie.st who speaks earns more than one who’s silent; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard.’ ® 

In the Upanisads and the fully developed 
Vedantic system ® the inciiiient gnosticism of the 
Vedic poets reaches its climax. The siinunnm 
bonum is union with Braiiman, attained by tlie 
jhdna TTutrga, ‘ way of knowledge,’ though on the 
higher jilaiics even knowledge is dispensed with, 
and the individual soul with all its activities is 
merged in the tideless ocean of the unknown and 
unknowable, d’lie same intellectualism pervades 
the other orthodox systems’ as well as the 
here.sies of Jainism ana Buddliism. Salvation is 
won by vidyd (Pali vijja), jhdrut, or prajha (Pali 
pahha), knowledge of the real, bodhi, enlighten¬ 
ment (as distinguished from avidyn, ignorance, 
i.e. mere empirical knowledge, mdyd, illusion, 
delusion). But for the ordinary man tliis way of 
salvation is too lii^h to attain to. Thus we find a 
lower way oflereu him—the kamnaandrga, ‘ way 
of works,’ or salvation through sacritice and moral 
conduct. 'Die choicest expre.ssion i.s given to this 
‘way’ in the later dramas and e[)ics, notably 
the Mafuibhdrata and the Kdmdyana {gq.v.), the 
former of which is ‘an inexhaustible mine of pro¬ 
verbial ])bilo.sopl)y ’ *—and in the nifi, or wisdom 
'iterature, which corresjionds very elo.sely to the 
gnomic poetry of (Jieece. The outstanding ex¬ 
amples of ntti —tlie Fah('hatantra and IfitopadcAa 
—are manuals of instruction for rulers. But 
others, both Sanskrit and vernacular, are written 
:or the people. With the.se may be classed the 
ithical scciions of the Bh/igavaa-Gitd [q.v.), and 
the beautiful catena of Buddliist aphorisms en¬ 
titled the Dhammapada, ‘ Pathway of Virtue.’ A 
few examples of tins wisdom may be given; 

'To Injure none, by thought or word or deed, 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 

This is the constant duty of the goo<I.'® 

‘ High-minded men delight in doing goo<i, 

Without a thought of their own interest; 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reckon not on favours In return.’*® 

‘ Hear thou a summary of righteousness, 

And ponder well the maxim ; Never do 
To other persons what would pain thyself.’** 

‘ A man of truest wisdom will resign 
His wealth, and e’en his life, for good of others ; 

Better abandon life in a good cause, 

When death in any case is sure to happen.' ** 

‘ The good show pity even to the worthless, 

[As] the moon irradiates the meanest hovel.’ ** 

* Act then and do thine own appointed task, 

In every action my [i.e. Kj-^t^a's] assistance ask ; 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 

So shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble free.'J^ 

' Like a beautiful flower, full of colour but without scent, 
are the fine hut fruitless words of him who does not act accord- 


* ix. 112. 2x. 84. 

8 viii. .ri, X. 27, 96. ■< X. 71. 

8 X. 117 (tr. from A. A. Macdonell, A Hist. 0 /Sanskrit Vitera- 
ure, p. 129). 

8 See art. Brahmanism. 

’ See artt. Nyaya, Sankhya, Yooa. 

8 Macdonell. p. 378. » MahAhh. Hi. 16782. 

*0 Ih. 16796. 11 Paiichatantra, Hi. 104. 

*2 Hitopadeta, 1. 46. *8 1. 63. 

^^Bhag. xiii. 29 (tr. from M. Monier - Williams, Indian 
"isdom*, pp. 152, 442 ff.). 
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Ingly. But like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who acts 
accordin(,fly.’' 

‘ Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not have low people 
for frier)ds r have virtuous people for friends, have for friends 
the best of men.’ 2 

‘ Let no man for^jet his own duty for the sake of another's, 
however grreat; let a man, after he has discerned his own duty, 
be always altentive to his duty.’^ 

‘ If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it 
vifforously ! A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his 
passiotts more widely.'** 

6 . Greek wisdom.—Intellectualisin is as de- 
(initcly the quality of (ireek wisdom as of Indian. 
2o0ia (from root ‘to know’) is f)rimarily 

‘ cleverness ’ 01 ‘skill’ in any of the arts or pro¬ 
fessions of life--o’.(7., carpentry,® medicine or 
surgery,® poetry,’ music and singing.® 'riience it 
comes to mean ‘ sagacity,’ ‘ soundness of judgment,’ 
‘intelligence,’ ‘ nrudence,’ ‘political tact,’ and 
general ‘ knowledge of life,’ sometimes with the 
sinister suggestion of ‘shrewdness,’ ‘cunning,’ 
‘ craft.’ Finally, it is applied to knowledge in the 
pure sense of the term—‘learning,’ ‘science,’and 
‘ philosophy’ (as the harmony of all the sciences). 

The beginnings of (Jreek wisdom are found in 
the outcrop of gnomic jioetry associated with the 
names of llesiod (7.??.), Mimnermus, Solon, I’hocy- 
lides, and especially Theognis(7. a.), whocr^'stallized 
the current morality in lucid phrases and thus 
be(;ame the favourite teachers of their people. As 
a whole, their wisdom is trite and prosaic, the key¬ 
notes being moderation {/jir} 5 h 6 .yav) and htness of 
act to time and situation [K<xipbv yvCoBi), though 
they have all an instinct for justice as the funda¬ 
mental element in every true life, 'riirough most 
of them, also, runs the strain of melancholy which 
reaches such tragic depths in later Greek litera¬ 
ture.The Seven Wise Men did little more than 
point the maxims of the poets. Chilon’s yvCbSi 
<T€avT 6 i>, ‘ Know thyself,’ however, lent the initial 
impulse to the great philo.sophical movement in 
Greece. Its first elforts, no doubt, were spent in 
rather futile cosmogonic .speculations; but Pytha¬ 
goras lield fast to the idea ‘ that philoso[>hy was 
above all “a way of life,”’^® while the fragments 
of Heraclitus and Democritus (77.v.) abound in 
moral maxims of considerable insight and aptness 
of expression. With the Sophists ([7.'!’.] co^iaral, 
‘ mtisters of wisdom’) the interest reverted once 
for all to the problems of human life and conduct. 
In their persons the pursuit of wisdom—practically 
equivalent to intellectual culture as a preparation 
for private and public life'^—became a conscious 
profession. The love of money, so often a.ssoci- 
ated with professionalism, the critical and scepti¬ 
cal tendency of their teaching, the charge that 
they suborilinated moral issues to expediency— 
that in fact they identilicd right with might'-*—all 
conspired to bring the later Sophists into <li.srepute 
as subverters of the jiomilar faith and jugglers 
with the great spiritual realities of life. As a 
school, however, they deserve credit for having 
broken the crust of dead tradition, and cleared 
the way for the intellectual renais.sance under 
Socrates and his disciples. 

Socrates (f/.v.) refuse<l to be called either a <To<p 6 s 
or a (TOfpLffT^. For him God alone was wise ; and 
the man who claimed actual possession of wisdom 
was guilty of presumption, if not blasjihemy.''* 
Taking up, then, a term alreaily used by Pytha¬ 
goras, he described himself as 4 )i\ 6 cro<pos, ‘a lover 

1 Dhammapada, iv. 61 f. 

8 vi. 78. ^ 

< xxii. 313 (tr. fron) F. Max Miillrr, x [218081 ISfT.). 

6 Horn. ll. XV. 412. « I’i'xl. futh. iii 0(1. 

7 pind. 01. i. 187. ® Horn, llyiniis, Ilerrnes, 483. 

» Cf. esperiallv Thoognis, 42.'')-42H. 

10 J. Bunicl, f^arlij Orefk f'kilonophy'^, p. 80. 

11 Plato, 318 K, 310 A. 

12 So ThraHyuiachua in Plato, Rep. 338 C ff., Calhcles in Oorgias, 
482 E ff. 

1* 01. Plato, Apol. 20 ff. 


of wi.sdom.’ Tin* wisdom he thus sought was 
es.sentially ethical : it turned on the princiiilcs of 
virtuous conduct. Put with Socrates virtue was 
identical with knowledge. The enlightened under¬ 
standing was ip.^'o facto morally good character. 
On this basis Plato built up his majestic 

.system of ethical idealism, with its four cardinal 
virtiKiS—wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Of tbe.se, wi.sdom, or rationality, is the highest 
phase of virtue, for it inspires and regulates the 
whole inner life.* Though he recognizes the 
rationality of virtue in all men, Plato was conscious 
of a distimdion between the virtue of the work-a- 
day w'orld and that of the })biloso[)ber, who spends 
bis days in the disinter(\st(id juirsuit of truth.'-* 
The distinction thus vaguely appieiiendcd by Plato 
wa.s sharply drawn by Aiistotle ( 7 .^^). Ibactical 
wi.sdom, prudence, or good sense {(ppduijai^) deals 
with matters of ordinary human interest ; .sriecu- 
lative wisdom, which is wi.sdom par excellence 
{(To<pla), with the first principles of things. The 
former enables a man to apply the ‘ right rule ’ to 
every line of activity, w'lietber ])rofessional, civic, 
or strictly moral ; the latter leads, by a union of 
science and intuitive apprehension, to a knowdedge 
of ‘ tbo.se things which are most precious in their 
nature.’ ® 

'The later schools also honoured wisdom a.s the 
root of all the virtues, k'or only through wdsdom 
was man able either to know' or to pur.'^ue the true 
end of life. Naturally their conccjitions of wi.sdom 
difl'ered according to tlunr diircrcnt ideals. For 
the Sceptics {q.v.) it meant the wholesome sense of 
the relativity of knowledge that permitted a man 
to suspend judgment w here it was impossible to be 
certain; for the Kpi<mreans ( 7 . 7 ?, ) the insight into 
life’s conllicting motives and desires that set him 
free from false opinion and helped him tochoo.se 
the sweetest and most lasting pleasures ; for the 
Stoics {q.v.) the grasp of trutli, both human and 
divine, that made him possessor of all virtue, 
freedom, and inward hapj)iness. In their delinea¬ 
tions of the ‘ wisi‘ man" the Stoic writers reach 
their high(*st level. He knows all tiiere is to 
know, for he alone maintains that serenity of soul 
w hich is tlie spiritual presuiiposition of know ledge. 
H(i is thus htted for every sphere of life. He is 
likewise free from fault or failing, weakness or 
passion. He is lord of his actions, being re- 
.sponsihle only to himself. He is truly rich, for he 
has all he needs. He is also hajijiy at all times 
and under all circumstances, for the .springs of his 
ha^)pim^s.s are in himself.’* 

7. Hebrew wisdom.— In Israel we pass once more 
to tlie practic.al sid(i of wdsdom. n:;^rn is used in a 
general .sense of ‘skill’ in the ordinary atfairs of 
life—c. 7 ., technical work (Ex 28® etc.), spinning 
(Ex 85'^), w'ar (Is 10 '®), s*‘amanship (Ps 107'^), and 
oft(‘n of ‘.sound judgment’ in administration 
(Gn 41®®'*, Dt ^4", 1 K 3‘® etc.)—but it comes to be 
applied peculiarly to ‘ moral principle.’ The wise 
man is he w'ho directs his life wortliily and well. 
His wisdom is thus virtually enuivalent to ‘ good¬ 
ness.’ And the root of this wisdom lies in religion. 
’I'he fool says in his heart, ‘There is no God’ 
(Ps 14'); the wi.se man makes God the centre of 
all his thoughts, hopes, and endeavours. For him 
‘ the fear of the Lord ’ is not only ‘ the beginning’ 
(I’r P), but also ‘the crown’ and ‘the perfect 
fulness’ of wi.sdom (Sir 1'^"’-). 

As elsewhere, the sim[)lest expressions of Israelite 
wM.sdom are in the sha}>e of jiroverbs. Originallv 
pointed simile.s {mfshulim), like the Arabic anithal 
— c.g., ‘Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 

1 Cf. Rev. 441 C ff. ^ Pheedo, 82 B, Meyio, 100 A. 

8 Me. Eth. VI. v, 2, vu. i. 5. 

4 See also artt. Ethics and Morality (Greek), Puilobopht 
(G reek). 
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Lord’ (Gn 10®), or ‘Like mother, like daughter 
(Ezk 16^)—they gradually assume the perfec 
balance of tlioughb and literary hnish whicli \v< 
find in the couplets of l‘roverbs and lien Sira, 
These two collections are a eomj)eiidium ot Hebrew 
wisdom at its purest. In clear-cut vignettes the}; 
portray the good man at his various tasks—ar 
workman, citizen, neighbour, friend, husband, an( 
father—and unveil tlie principles by whicli he con 
ducts his life. The general motive may be eiidae 
monistic. Both collections show an undisguise<: 
appreciation of the good things of this w’orld—it 
prize.s, lionours, riches, and pleasures—and direc 
men to the best w'ay of winning these. Neverthe 
less, the moral tone is throughout honest and true. 
Kighteousness is the first concern. Only as men 
follow after righteousness do they reach prosperity 
In the emphasis tlius laid on righteousness tin 
iroverb.s of Israel outshine all other prudentia 
iteraturc. And at their higher levels tJiey draw 
very near to the standar<l of Christ. 

With this growing refinement in the art of 
proverbs tiiere developcai in Israel also a more 
professional interest in wi.sdom. On the pages of 
the greater juophets ‘the wise’ appear as a 
separate gild of s|)iritual advisers, whose ‘ counsel' 
ranked in inlhumce witli the tdj'd/i of the |)riest.- 
and the ‘’word’ of the prophets (Is 29^^, iJcr 18*^ 
etc.). In the po.st-E.xilic period the ‘wise meiC 
practically replaced the propliets as moral guides 
and tea(diers. (Gaining wi.sdom from the study of 
the older Scriptures, or through prayer and suppli¬ 
cation, or in the school of experience, as they 
w'andered about the world, ‘ travelling through 
strange countries,’ mingling with kings and 
princes, and ‘ testing the good and evil among 
men ’ (Sir they took their stand in the 

market-place, or at the corners of bustling st reets, 
or by tbe gates w’here people congregated, ami 
appealed to the simple ones to embrace wi.sdom 
and to fools to turn from their folly and live 
or in their homes and lecture-halls 
instructed their pupils in the w'ays of wisdom 
(Sir 51“). Out of this formal discipline arose not 
merely the gnomic wisdom of the Pirke uibdtk, 
‘Sayings of the Fathers,’ but also the wi.sdom- 
speculation wdiich w'e find in later elements of 
Proverbs, in the Apocryphal books of Sirach, 
Wi.sdom of Solomon, Enoch, Baruch, and 4 Macca¬ 
bees, and in outside sources like Philo and the 
Odes of Solomon. 

In Pr Wi.sdom appears as the first creation 
of God, the ‘ foster-chik! ’ w'ho played beside Him 
as He wrought Hi.s mighty works and now moves 
among men as His mouth-piece and representative 
on earth. It seems hardly pos.sible here to deny 
the fertilizing influence of Greek thougiit. Yet 
the picture is Hebrew' in its essence. Wisdom is 
no archetypal hypostasis emanating from the 
divine. She is still the impersonation of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahweh, whose place 
in creation she nowhere usurps. The ethical 
character of Wisdom is equally evident in the 
great fSorig of Praise, Sir 24^'’'-, where Wisdom is 
ultimately identified with ‘the law that Mo.ses 
commanded,’ which found its resting-place and 
seat of authority in Israel. A similar linking of 
Wisdom wdth the Law appears in Bar 4 “’^- and 
4 Mac H’. Following out the more ethical line, 
Enoch 42^ 49^ etc. pictures her a.s descending from 
heaven to earth, being rejected by men, returning 
to heaven, and there awaiting the Me.s.sianic age, 
when she w’ill be poured out in her fullne.s.s on the 
elect. A ranch bolder attitude is assumed in 
Wis where slie is celebrated as the spiritual 
‘artificer of all things,’ an ‘ efi'ulgence of the 
everla.sting light, and an un,stained mirror of the 
power of God,’ whicli by her purity and mobility 


‘ penetrates and permeates all things.’ Here the 
concrete imagination of Israel has been caught up 
in the full sweej) of Greek influence, and we seem 
to be actually moving within the inner circle of 
Neo-Platonic speculation. But the most .sy.stem- 
atic attempt to blend Hebrew wi.sdom with Greek 
idealism is met with in Philo (7.v.), whose doctrine 
of the Lo<ms linds poetical reflexion in certain of 
the Odes Cf Solomon (1‘2‘’'^' 16®^- etc.). 

In other pha.sos of Hebrew literature there is a 
decided protest against the current idea.s of wisdom. 
The lK)ok of Job challenges the whole theory that 
outw'ard prosperity is the reward of righteousness, 
while I^oheleth leaves us with the cynical con¬ 
clusion that ‘all is vanity.’ Elsewhere the specu 
lations of the wise are traversed by a species of 
agnosticism which insists that Wisdom is undis- 
coverable by man. J’he most brilliant poetic ex- 
uession is given to tlii.s tendency in the Song of 
Visdom incorporated in Job 28. The noet ha.s 
sought wi.sdom in the dc[)ths of the eartli, where 
miners dig for gold and silver, in the heights of 
heaven, whither the eagles soar in flight, and in 
the desert places, w-here tlie beasts roam in seditary 
maje.sty. But nou liere can lie find tlie object of 
his (piest. A still more denre.ssing view is expressed 
in ‘the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh,^ incor- 
j)orated in Proverbs : 

‘ I am wearied, O God, I am wearied ; 

I Jiia altovctlier spent. 

I am but a brute, aiui no man : 

1 have nought of iuiinan iutelli).jence. 

No wi.sdom fi.vve 1 learned, 

No knowle<l;ze I fiave uf tiie Holy One. 

W'lio is He that hath mounted to he.aven, and come down. 
That liath ^-athen'd the wind in Hi.s fiat.s, 

The water* hath wrapped in His cloak. 

And established ail ends of the earth ? 

What is His n.ime, and His son’s name, 

If thou do.st know ? ’ 1 

It is signilicant, however, that Hebrew' Rcepti- 
cism never touches the being of God. The hegiiming 
:)f w'isdom wjus ‘the fear of the Lord’; ami, even 
kvlien wi.sdom was de.sitaired of, the fear of the 
Lord remained the slieet-anchor of faith and hope, 
lowever perplexed he was w'itli the mysteries of 
Providence, Job still clung to God ; and at the 
end lie rose beyond himself and his (piestionings to 
a new sense oi God’s wi.sdom, power, and grace in 
Jie l)oundless universe of nature. Even b^onoleth’s 
essimism is quickened by the fear of God into 
certain sanctified common sen.se. The poet of 
Job 28 has fjiiled to rea(di wisdom. Ibit ‘God 
noweth the place tliereof’; He hath ‘established 
'ind searched it out’ And for Agar, too, 

.Jod is the great energizing Force behind all the 
flienoniena of nature. He may not be able to 
name’ Him ; yet he feels His presence all about 
lini. And to Him he addresses his prayer : 

*Give me neither poverty tjor rushes, 

Feed me with food Buffloient for my wants; 

Lest I 1)6 full, and deny thee, 

And say, Who is Jahweh ? 

Or he poor, and steal. 

And profane the name of my God.’* 

8 . Christian wisdom. —Early Christianity is a 
eturii from speculation to the Himj)le realities of 
aith and life, which are ‘ hid from the wise and 
rudent,’ but ‘revealed unto babes’ (Mb 11^, 
.k Li preaching tl)e gospel of the King 

dom Jesus avoided the idiom of the schools and 
addressed men in that concrete, parabolic style 
wliich w'e have found to be of the essence of the 
opular proverb. But tlioso who listened to Hi.s 
•reacliing found in it a ‘wisdom’ beyond that of 
all their teachers (Mt Mk 6^). He Himself 
,‘laimod to be ‘greater than Solomon,’ to hear 
who.se wisdom the queen of Sheba came ‘ from the 
uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mb 12^, Lk IH^). 
And tills because He bad been supremely endowed 

J 301-4, 2 308f.. 
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with ‘ the p-ace of God ’ (Lk 2^), so that tlie words 
He uttereu were Uie very wisdom of God (Mt 
Lk 10^^). To Jesus ‘wisdom’ was that practical 
understanding of the mind of God, that entire 
sympathy with His will and purpose, which 
enabled men to walk in His ways and do His will 
‘ on earth as in heaven ’ (cf. Mt 7^^ etc.). The 
same idea is set forth in Ja where ‘the 

wisdom that is from above ’ is contrasted with the 
wisdom that is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish’ by 
the fruit it yields in purity, meekness, gentleness, 
mercy, and ‘a good conversation.’ The Pauline 
Epistles and the Fourth Gospel show a much 
closer affinity with the Wisdom literature. The 
apostle, it is true, renounces the ‘ wisdom of the 
wise,’ which leads to no real knowledge of God, 
and even obscures the gospel of ‘Christ crucified’ 
(1 Co But in Him he finds a wisdom higher 

than that of men, even ‘ the })Ower of God, and the 
wisdom of (iod ’ (v. 2“*). In the sacred quaternion 
of graces jiersonally manifested in Christ—wisdom, 
rigliteousness, sanctification, and redemption — 
wisdom takes the foremost jdace But the 

pursuit of wisdom is reserved for the full-grown 
in Christ (rAttot), who alone have minds to com¬ 
prehend tlie hidden mysteries of God (2^). Him¬ 
self increasingly filled with the spirit of heavenly 
wisdom, St. Paul elaborates in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ej)hesians a real speculative philo¬ 
sophy, based on Him ‘ in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowletlge’ (Col 2^). 
Adapting ideas and phrases from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, he worships Clirist as ‘the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of the whole creation,’ 
by whom all things were created—‘that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible’ 
—in whom all subsist, and through whom all are 
destined in the fullness of time to be ‘gathered 
into one’ ((Jol Eph P""-). Yet the apostle 

does not lose sight of the practical aspects of the 
case. For liim true (.’hristian wisdom is still that 
which consists in ‘the knowledge of God’s will’ 
(Col P) and leads to a consistent ‘walk’ before 
those both without and within the fold (4*^). 
Similarly, the Logos philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel is valuable only for its results in character. 
The Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, that 
we might behold His glory—‘ glory as of tiie only 
begotten of the Father’ — and be progressively 
transformed into the image of tliat glory (Jn P***^-). 

Litrraturk. —On proverbial wisdom see the literature cited 
under art. Provkrus; ancient Arabian: G. W. Freytag, 
ArabiimProverbia (based on al-Maidani), 3 vola., Bonn, 18.'U-43 ; 
modern Arabian : J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, Ix)ndon, 
1830; C. M. Doughty, Travels in .dra^ia Deserta, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1888; J. Wortabet, Arabian Wisdom, London, 
1907 ; G. M. Mackie, ‘ Proverbs of Oriental Wisdom,' ExpT 
xxviii. [1917] 340 ff. 

On Egyptian : J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
'Thought in Anciont Egypt, New York, 1912; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1914 ; A. Erman, Agypten und agyptisches Leben im ALtertum, 
2 vols., Tiil)ingen, 1887, Gespr'ack eines Lebensrniiden mit 
seiner Srele, do. 1896 ; B. G. Gunn, The Instruction of Ptah- 
hotep, London, 1906 ; A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1009. 

On Babylonian : H. Gressmann, Altoriental. Texte und 
Rilde.r, 2 vole., Tubingen, 19t«); R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testarnent, "Sew York, 1912; M. Jager, 

‘ As-syrische Ratsel und Spruchworter,’ in BASS il. [1891-94] 
274ff. ; K, D. Macmillan, ‘Some Cuneiform Tablets bearing 
on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,’in BASS v. [1903-06] 
631 ff. 

On Chinese; H. A. Giles, A Uist. of Chinese Literature, 
I>ondon, P.Vll ; A. H. Smith, Proverbs and Coiumon Sayings 
^rom the Chinese, do. 1902; D. T. Suzuki, A Brief Hist, of 
Early Chinese Philosophy, do. 1914 ; and literature cited under 
artt. Etiuch and Morality (Chinese), Philosophy (Chinoso), 
esp. J. Legge, The Chinese Classics'^, 3 vols., Oxford, 1893-95. 

On Indian : A. A. Macdonell, A Hist, of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture^, Ixindon, 1905 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur der alten 
Indien, Stuttgart, 1903 ; O. von Bohtlingk, Jndisehe Spruche, 
8 pts., Leipzig, 1870-74; M. Monier - Williams, Indian 
Wisdom*, London, 1893; and literature cited under artt. 
Ethics and Morality (Buddhist), Nyaya, Sankhya, Yoqa, etc. 

On Greek ; J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy'^, London, 


1908, Ethics of Aristotle, do. 1900 ; J. Mar.shall, Aristotle's 
Theory of Conduct, do. 1906; W. L. Davidson, I'he Stoic 
Creed, Edinburgh, 1907; and literature riud under artt. 
Ethics and Morality (Greek), Phh/)soI’Hy (Gr(-ek). 

On Hebrew : J. F. Bruch, WeisheitsU'hre der Hebrder, 
Strassburg, 1851 ; H. Bois, La Poesie anomiguc. chez les 
H^breux et chez les Grecs, Toulouse, 1886 ; T. K. Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, London, 1887 ; W. T. Davison, Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture of the Old Testament, do. 1900; W. R. Harvey-Jellie. 
The Wisdom of God and the Word of God, do. 1911; W 
Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels, Edinburgh, 
1908; J. Meinhold, Die ii’cishn'l Israels, Leipzig, 1908; A. R. 
Gordon, 'The Poets of the Old Testament, Ijondon, 1912 ; J. 
Abelson, ./eu'wA M ysticism,(\n 1913 ; A. B. Davidson, Biblical 
and Literary Essays, do. 190J, ch. ii. ‘The Wisdom of the 
Hebrews'; artt. ‘ Wisdom,' in II DB, DCG, and l)AC, ‘ Wisdom 
Literature,'in ii’/ii. A. B. GORDON. 

WISDOM TREE.—The venerable /io-tree at 
Anuradliajiura is the oldest historical tree in the 
world. The planting of the Bo-, or Bodhi-, tree (the 
Sinhalese Bo is merely a contraction of tlie Pali 
Bodhi, both meaning wisdom) is recorded at length 
in the Chronicles of Ceylon as having taken place 
in about 24/) B.C.^ Incidental references, in later 
centurie.'^, to repairs to the enclosure, or to gifts 
of Htaircases or statues or ornaments by subsequent 
kings, 8 li(‘W bow great was the care that was 
continimliy devoted to it.^ It is now (1920) 2165 
years oki. 

Its botanical name is ficus rcligiosa (the Anglo- 
Indian pip d), and trees of this kind can put out 
fre.sh roots if a branch lie planted, or if soil be 
lieaped u{) near the base of the trunk. The soil 
has been thus so often raised that the tree now 
appears as three distinct trees (three branches of 
the old tree), growing from diU'erent points of an 
enclosed plateau about 25 ft. above the level of the 
spot where the tree was originally planted. A 
w inding staircase of stone leads up to the enclosure 
of this plateau. Wherever the branehes tlireaten 
to become too long tliey have lieen pnqiped up by 
rough su})portsof wood or masonry. A stone slab, 
a maUisana, or llower-stand, has been jirovided 
for the memorial jiresentation of the wliite olossums 
of the champaka, FAerything about the spot gives 
the imprcs.sion of a lioary antiquity. But we could 
not be sure of the identity of the tree without the 
long chain of documentary evidence.* The trees 
are somew'hat like elms in size and shape ; hut the 
tapering leaves, about six inches long and four 
inelies acros.s the broadest jiart, are lighter in 
colour underneatli, and tlie never-ceasing rustling 
of the leaves causes a constant Hash of vani.sliing 
and reappearing light and colour curiously sugges¬ 
tive of one of the main doctrines both of the 
ancient Buddhist and of much modern philosophy. 

AnuiAdhapui a (y.v.) and the country round had 
been for nearly seven centuries, from the middle 
of the 12th to the middle of the I9th cent., almost 
abandoned. The Tamils, after centuries of inter¬ 
mittent attempts to take it, had been driven back 
to the north of the island. The Sinhalese, out¬ 
numbered ten to one, had retired to the fastnesses 
of the mountains to the south. I^ast to west the 
jungle stretched from shore to shore, and north to 
south for a hundred miles. In what had been the 
most po])ulous and prosjierous part of Ceylon there 
were left a few far-scattered peasantry and wood¬ 
men ; and the great capital had hecome a few mud 
huts. But there were always devoted hhikkhus to 
tend the Bodhi, the Wisdom Tree. A railway now 
runs througli the jungle, and road.s have been 
made. The magnificent reservoir, 50 miles in 
circumference, which had supjdied half the 
country-side with water, has been restored to 
working order; and poiiulation and prosperity 
are .slowly being restoreil. One consequence is 

1 Dlpavarpsa, ch. xvi. ; Mahavaipsa, rh. xix. 

2 See the appendix to vol. ii. of J. E. Tennent's Ceylon for 
a long list of such references. 

» Much of this is jfiven in an appendix to the second volume 
of Tennent’s Ceylon. 
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chat a constant stream of pilgrims comes from a 
parts of the world to pay revewnca to the tree. 

Various dilVerent, and indeed contradictory 
explanations have been given of tliis reverend 
paid to the Bodhi-tveQ. The oldest explanatioi 
18 that given in Ceylon itself. This can be 
gathered from dill’erent passages in the Chronicl' 
and in the Commentaries on the canon, and 
best summarized in a book called tlie Mnha 
bodhivamsa {‘Story of the great Wisdom Tree’; 
probably written about A.D. 950. It is an amplilid 
version in bombastic Sanskritized Pali jnose o 
what had been already sai<l in the older anthoritie 
iust referred to; and, however interesting as \ 
literary work, tlie oldest to show that acquaint 
ance with Sanskrit then just beginning in Ceylon 
it really adds nothing to the hi.storical detail 
contained in the older documents, 'rhe Ceyloi 
view is that the tree is held in so much atiectionat' 
esteem and awe because it was grown from i 
branch of the original /ior^Ai-tree at (hiya [q.v.) in 
India (often distinguished as IJodli-Gaya, ‘ Cayf 
of the Wisdom Tree’) under which the Buddln 
had actually sat when he passed through tlr 
intense mental crisis, the tnrning point of hi: 
career, which led to his coming forward as tlr 
teacher of a new religion. Tlie ‘ wisdom ’ is tic 
wisdom, not of the tree, but of the teacher. It i: 
derived not from the tree, or from any fruit of th 
tree, but from the mental struggles and the victory 
won by the founder of their faith, d'hey adore 
the tree, not becau.se of the tiower of any spiril 
or dryad within the tree, but because the outwan 
form of it is a con.stant reminder of what they 
hold to have been the most important event in 
the history of the world. In otlier words, their 
attitude towards the tree is much the same as- 
that of many (.diristian.s towards the Cross. And, 
just as opponents of Christianity have thouglit, 
quite illogically, that they could score a point 
against it by showing that the cross was a religious 
symbol (with quite dill'ercnt associations) before 
the rise of Christianity, so opponents of Hmhihism 
have sought, and <^uite succe.ssfully, to show that 
the tree was a religious symbol (with unite dillerent 
associations) before the rise of liiuldhism. They 
fail to .see that that is not the point. Granteil 
that other people had previously used the same 
(or a similar) symbol in a ditferent sense, the 
question is: In what .sen.se did the Budilhists use 
it? We shall deal with only the more important 
of these theories of the tree. 

James Fert^usson, the eminent historian of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, held that the main features of ‘Turanian’ belief were 
tree- and serpent-worship, that the despaU'h of a branch of the 
BodJii-lrce by A6oka to Ce.\ Ion is a proof of the Turanian tree- 
worship practised by that liuddhist emperor of India, and that 
the monuments show that early Buddhism was a ‘Turanian’ 
faith. What exactly he means by Turanian he does not state. 
The conrhisions put for^^'ard in his massive volume, entitled 
Tree and Serpent Worship, have not been accepted by any 
other scholar who has written on the subject. 

E. Senart, the editor of the Mahtioastu and the interpreter 
of Anoka’s inscriptions, will have none of this. He hohBt that 
Buddhism was, iti its orijfin, Aryan ; that it was derived almost 
entirely from the BrAhman my tholoL'-y contained in the Ve<Iio 
records ; that the legend of the Bud(rha is almost a myth ; that 
in that myth the tree is almost, if not quite, os important as 
the teacher ; and that the tree is the cloud-tree of the famous 
atmospheric struggle for the rain when the god with his 
thunderbolt defeats the demon who keeps back the rain in the 
clouds. The wisdom of the tree is the ambrosial rain, for 
is not their nibfxlna sometimes called by the Buddhists 
‘ ambrosia'?* All the author’s literary skill, poetic imagina¬ 
tion, and great learning have not availed to secure acceptance 
for this theory. For no attemjA is made to explain how or 
why or when or where the transmutation of the one set of 
ideas into the other can have taken place. 

Heinrich Kern, the late profeasor of Sanskrit at I/Cyden, was 
of yet another opinion. In his view the Buddhist accounts of 
their teacher’s life are a euhemerized sun-myth. The Buddha 
is really the sun, and his disciples are the stars. He regards 
the tree, not (with Senart) as the cloud-tree, but as ‘ the world 

* Senart, Ligende du Bxiddha, Index, s.v. ‘Bodhi.’ 


tree the tree of life.’ This Is obscure, us the two are quits 
dillerent: ami he refers only to a post-Iiiuldhist lc llpani^Od 
(Katha vi. 1) which docs not clearly speak of either.* Even if 
it did, what evidence could that be of Buddhist belief? 

It hIiouUI be pointed out, firstly, tlmt these 
tlieorie.s are mutually exclusive, and cannot be 
combined. If any one of them is right, then each 
of the others is wrong. Secondly, they are all 
almost exclusively based, ho far as the Buddhist 
side of the question is concerned, on late records— 
records eight luiiuired years or more later than tlie 
events they purport to describe. To the pre.sent 
writer it seems indisiiutable that, if a lii.storian 
wishes to ascertain the genesis of a ‘ legend,’ the 
only scientilic method is, tirst of all, to irseertain 
what i.s the earliest form in which tlie le*^end is 
recorded. The earliest form of the legend about 
the original tree is as follows. 

It is well known tlmt tliere is no con.secutive 
life (or legend) of tlie Buddha in the canon. But 
there are incidental lefercnees to certain epmodes 
in liis career. Of tliese at least twelve refer to the 
episode of the Wisdom Tree. But only two of 
them even mention the tree ; and then it is merely 
to say that when seated under the tree the Teacher 
thought such and .such things. This simple fact 
is enough to disiiose of the theory that the tree 
was nearly, if not quite, as important a.s the 
teacher.^ In one of tlie longer comjiosite Suttanta.s 
contained in the Dlqfm there is a short account of 
six jnevious Biuldlias with a sketch of the life of 
Vujiassi, the first of the six. This is so evidently 
drawn up as a mere imitation of the life of the 
historical Buddha that it is suggestive to lind that 
the sketch contains no reference to a wisdom tree. 
This is the more remarkable since in the tabular 
l^aragraphs giving certain details aliout each of 
tlie six the name of tlie tree under which each 
attained to enlightenment is also given. In none 
of the cases is the tree <‘alled a wisdom tree. 

If the above statements of fact are correct, it 
follows that the exines-sion ‘ wisdom tiee ’ or ‘ tree 
of enlightenment’ does not occur at all in any of 
the oldest of tliose canonical works wliicli deal 
with the Dhainnia (the law or religion), that it 
occurs once in all the other canonical vorks on the 
Uhamma, that it occurs only once in tho.se that 
deal with the regulations of the (Uiler (tlie Vinai/(i), 
that that single reference is in the very latest 
portion of the Vinriya,'^ and tliat the ex])ression 
.8 then u.sed merely to distinguish from other tree.s 
)f the same kind and name that particailar one 
under which the teacher was seated when he 
obtained eiiligbtenment. 

For the later history of the original ‘ wisdom 
ree’ at Bodh-Gaya in India see art. GavA. 
Litbraturr.— J. E. Tennent, Ceyloiii, Ixindon, 1869; 
Dipaoatpna, ed. H. Oldenl)erg, do. 187U; Mahavaxpsa, ed. 
W. (Jeiger (f’7VS’, do. 1S)0S); Mahd-bodhivaipm, ed. 8. A. Strong 
'PTS, do. 1891): James Fergusson, Tree and Serp&nt 
Worship, do. 1808; E. Senart, Aa L^gende da Buddha'^, Paris, 
882; H. Kern, Der Budiifusmus, tieriu. tr. H. Jacobi, 

: volg., Leipzig, 1882-K4 ; Katha Uf>ani^ad, tr. Max Muller, 
XV. (Oxford, 1884); Vinoi/a, ed. H, Oldeuherg, London, 
.879-8.'!, tr. in Vinaya Texts, Mahdoagga and Chalauagga, tr. 
'rom the Pali by T. \V. Uhys Davids and H. 01deni)erg, SBB 
n)ls. xiii., xvii., xx. (Oxford, 1881-86]; Sai/ij/ulfa, ed. Ldon Fe«r 
l*TS, Ix)ndon, 1884); Majjhiina, ed. V. Trenckner and B. 
Chalmers (/'r.V, do. 1.888-99); Uddna, ed. Paul Steinthal (FTS, 
lo. 1.885); Dujha, ed. T. W. Khys Davids and J. E. Carpenter 
PTs, do. 1899-190.3), tr. T. W. Uhys Davids in Dialogues of the 
inddha, Oxford, 1899-1010 ; A. Cunningham, The Stupa of 
iharhut, London, 1879; J. Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, Oxford, 

* Kern, Bud<lhistnus, ii. 224. For the world-tree and the tres 
if life see J. H. Philpot, The Sacred Tree, London, 1897, eshs. 

and vi. 

2 The mention of the tree is at the opening page of the 
'^inaga (translate<l in Vinaya Texts, i. 2=^ Uddna, i 4, and in 
Jddna, iii. 10). The other i)a8aage8, which do not refer to ths 
ree, are Saipyutta, i. Iu6, 130 (tr. in Kindred Sayings, i. 128, 
•^Iff.); Majjhima, i. ‘22, 10711., ‘240 fl., ii. 03-90; Udana, i. 4, 

1 . iii, 10. 

* On the chronological relations of the various portions of the 
inaya to one another see the Introtluction to Vinaya Texts. 
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1886; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwamfs Travels in India, ed. 
T. W. Rhys Davids and 8. VV. Bushell, 2 vola., lyondon, 1904-05 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
WITCHCRAFT.—-See Divination, Magic. 

WOMAN.—See Birth, Education, Emanci¬ 
pation, Ethics, Family, Marriage, and other 
articles. 

WONDERS.—See Miracles, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

WORD(Siinierianand Babylonian).—i. Orig'inal 
ideas.—'^I’he Sumerian vocable for ‘ word,’ or formal 
exj3resHion of command, is inim^ deflecte<l early to 
eiiein, and it was carefully distinguished from the 
noun du(i, ‘discourse,’ ‘speech,’ and the verb durj, 
‘to siicak.’ Inini^ encrn, is always a noun and 
was translated into Semitic by anidtu. Both 
enem and amCttu obtained the secondary meanings 
‘ alfair,’ ‘ matter ’ (Latin res]. The Sumerian word 
also develoned the sense ‘incantation,’ i.e. the 
formal words of the magician, and hence the re¬ 
duplicated form inim-inim-ma (pronounced inim- 
nim-rna) became the ordinary rubric in the magic 
literature for ‘incantation’ (Semitic Hptu). 'I'lie 
present writer derives the noun iniin from the 
verbal root nhn, ‘ utter a decision,’ ‘ issue a formal 
word,’ whence is also derived the noun narn, ‘ fate,’ 
‘decision.’ The Semitic noun mnCitu is derived 
from a root wanul (kdi), ‘speak,’ ‘curse,’ found 
otherwise only in Aramaic in the forms iduuV, 
'drnfi. The Sumerians and consequently the 
Semites regarded a formally spoken ‘ won!,’ con¬ 
taining the force of a command or promise, as a 
delinite and real tiling. It possessed magical and 
terrible power if it issued from a deity, from a 
priest, or from a human being under formal cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence witnesses who were present 
at a legal transaction whicli ordinari'y involved an 
oath were called gain inimdnim-ma, ‘ men of the 
words,’ or men who were present when formal 
‘words’or matters were arranged. A witness is 
sometimes called iniinzu, ‘one who knows the 
word,’ i.e. one who knows what formal words were 
stated in a transaction. 

The formally spoken word of any of the great 
gods was regarded by the Sumerians as a real 
divine entity, h'or the early period we have only 
the personal names of Sumerians os a source for 
our study, but undoubtedly the conception of the 
word as an agent of god’s wrath, which became in 
later times one of the princip>al features of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, arose long before the liturgical 
texts in which alone this doctrine has been pre¬ 
served. This is the aspect of the word which was 
chiefly developed in Sumerian theology, but they 
also held that the encm, or word, of a great god 
might be a good and kind agent of deity when not 
uttered in wrath to punish the sins of men. Before 
2900 R.C. occur such j)crsonal names as the follow¬ 
ing : Enern-ma-ni-zidy ‘ Uis word is true,’ i.e. the 
god’s word is a faithful suj)port; ^ Enem-azag-zu- 
da-ri, ‘ The word of the wise one is eternal.’^ In 
the period of Ur (2r)th cent.) occur the names 
Enern-dug-gadni), ‘His good word,’* and Eyiirn- 
<^Bau-ni-gi, ‘ The word of the goddess Ban is true.’^ 
Even in a passage to the destructive word of the 
gods Anu, Enlil, Alarduk, and Nebo from a liturgy 

1 M V. Nikolski, Documents de la plus ancienne ^.potfue chal- 
d^enne de la collection Likhntcheff, St. Petersbiirff, 1908, no. 3, 
col. vii. 3, and see p. 100; also Maiirioe Allotte de la Fuye, 
Documents pr^sarguniques, Paris, 1908-13, no. 87, ii. 1 and 
passim ; also frequent in the later jieriod ; E. Chiera, A Syl~ 
labary of J'ersonal Names, Philadelphia, 1916. p. 69. 

2 Unpuhli.shed. ‘ The wise one ’ refers to a deity. 

3 E. Huber, Die Personennamsn in den Keilschrirturfcunden 
am der Zeit der Kdnige von Ur und Nisin, LcipEig, 1907, p. 125. 

4 Ib. 


of the 21st cent, a line runs, ‘His word has no 
evil,’ i.e. does no wrong.^ It is, tlicrcfove, certain 
that the Sumerian conception of Die word of the 
gods was not necessarily that of an avenging 
messenger. Nor is the idea of a curse inherent in 
the original u.se of the term. They simply attri¬ 
buted to the formally sjioken word of a great god 
a semi-personality ; tliey thought of it as a divine 
agent. 2 

2 . The ‘ word of wrath.' —The Sumerian liturgies 
in all periods of their evolution chant at gr(‘at 
length the destructive work of the avenging M ord 
which is sent by the angered gods to cliastisc man¬ 
kind for their sins.* In the earliest known liturgi¬ 
cal fragment (period of Gudea, c. 265U) a pa.ssage 
to the Verbnm Irtv occur.s. 

‘Thy Word upon the sea has been projected and returns 
not.'4 

I’ut passages on the ‘word of wrath’ must have 
been em[)loyi:<i in public choral service.s in pre- 
Sargonic tiiims, t-.e. before 2800 H.C. I’he name 
Enem-dug <hupqn-id (tn-duh, ‘The word which he 
.spoke shakes tha heavens,’ is found on a temple 
record of I.ngalanda (c. 2850),® and an abbreviated 
form of it, }'ly\cm-du-du, occurs in the period of 
Ur.® This name, like so many Sumerian [lersonal 
names, lias been taken from tlie liturgies, and the 
line which sr-opbed it recurs frequently in passages 
to the desti ne ive word. 

‘ The Word which on hi^h shaketh the heavens, 

The Word which beneath causes tlie earth to tremble.* 7 
That alone is conclusive evidence for the existence 
of this thcologiiuil conception and for the.se doleful 
descriptions of the destructive word in iiublic song 
services at the very beginning of Sumerian civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In the earlier stages of Sumerian liturgical wor¬ 
ship, when only single song melodies or lamenta¬ 
tions were employed, we find references to this 
idea. A Jong lament of the Wee[)ing Mother, who 
is represented, as so frequently in later conqiosi- 
tions, in the r6]e of a mother-goddess wailing for 
her people, has in the very opening lines a fiassage 
which attributes all the woes of humanity to the 
words of Anu and Enlil. Sin invariably provokes 
the anger of the gods and they send the ‘ word of 
wrath "to hasten forth and nfllict mankind. Hence 
the great earth-mother, wlio loves men and shares 
tlieir sorrows, is also adlicted by the word. 

‘In the home it causes life to cease, in the flocks (?) it causes 
life to cease, 

To the we<lded ones it causes life to cease, among children it 
causes life to cease. 

It has taken them as prey, it has caused them bo disappear. 

Ilis Word speeds me, speeds me forth, as oft as it comes to me 
iny face is prostrated. 

When the Word of Anu came to me. 

When the Word of Enlil came to me, 

When to my temple he c.ame, 

When by the mountain road he entered.’® 

A liturgy of the compiled type, which preceded in 
order of evolution tne canonical comjiositions of 
the Isin period,*^ ha.s a remarkable melody of the 
Weeping Mother, in which she thus describes the 
mi.'^ery of the city Ur : 

* May Anu prevent his W’ord. 

May Enlil order kiridiie.ss. 

1 8 . Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psabns (hereafter 
cited as SBP), p. 76, 22. 

2 See, on both propitious and hostile views of the Word, § 3 
below, ud, udde, the angry spirit. 

3 See art. Praykr (Rahvlonian), vol. x. p. 165 f. 

4 PS BA xxxiv. [19121 156. 

8 Allotte de la no. 234, iii. 3. ® Huber, p. 125, 

7 Langdon, SBP,'p. 78, 13-14, see also pp. 98, 44 ; 38, 11 ; 
100, 49. On personal names which refer to the hymns on the 
Word see EBB ix. 172. 

H 8 . Langdon, ‘ Liturgy to Innini,* RA ix. [1912] 6-11. 

® See the Introduction to I. 4 ingdon, Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms (hereafter cited as SLP), Philadelphia, 1919. 
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Its foundations it has annihilated and reduced to the misery 
of silence. 

Unto Ann I cry, “ How long ? ” 

"into Enlil I myself do pray. 

“My city has been tlestroyed,” will I tell them. 

“ Ur has been destroyed,” will I tell them.’i 
The Hfth melody of this early liturgy is the 
Verhuin Jr(v, and henceforth all the eanonica’ 
Sumerian liturgies contain one son^ to the ‘ word 
of wrath.’ llefore giving a selection from this 
most nolable song to the word, let ns note that 
the idea of cnern, ‘word,’ had become so fully 
associated with divine wratli that it was called ua^ 
udde, ‘storm,’ ‘angry snirit.’ Portions of this 
melody to the word of Enlil follow : 

' Knlil utters the angry spirit and the people wail. 

The angry spirit has destroyed prosperity in the land and the 
people wail. 

The angry spirit has taken peace from Sumer and the people 
wail. 

He sent the woeful spirit of wrath and the people wail. 
Kingaludda and Uddaguhha into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the angry spirit which exterminates the Land 
and the nation wails. 

Enlil sent the fire-god as his helper. 

The mighty wrathful spirit of Arm was spoken and the people 
wail. 

The city Ur like a garment thou hast destroyed, like - . . thou 
hast scattered.’ 2 

The above ia the mo.st important paa.sage in 
Sumerian literature for the personification of the 
word. Enlil sends two messengers, l^ingaludda 
and Uddaguhha, to attend the word as he goes 
forth to execute vengeance upon mankind for their 
sins. The name I^ingaludda means ‘ messenger of 
the angry snirit,’ and Uddaguhha means ‘ he who 
stands by trie angry spirit.’ li(jth of these are 
minor deities, and the former became a well-known 
demon.^ Here also the (ire-god is sent forth by 
the carth-god Enlil as an attendant of the angry 
spirit—an idea which survived in post-Exilic Hebrew 
in connexion with the visitation of the riUih, or 
spirit, of Jail well among men. Joel describes the 
visitation of (Jod’s spirit in the wonls : 

‘I will place marvelH in heaven and earth, blood, and fire, and 
pillars of smoke.' 

And the idea appears notably in the gift of tongues 
at Pentecost in NT times : 

‘And there came suddenly from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole place in which 
they were Kitting, and there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
as of fire.’ 5 

In all the canonical Sumerian liturgies wliich 
were borrowed by tlie Semites and continued in 
use down to the age of Alexander the Great, and 
even into the ora of the Seleucid.c, is found at 
Iea,st one song to the spirit of wratli. Since the 
word {encm) or sj)irit {ud) of Ann, the heaven-god 
and father of all gods, almost invariably comes 
first, we infer tluit the spoken W'ord issued from 
heaven is the original idea, and then the same 
power was attributed to Enlil, the earth-god, and 
to a few’ others of the great deities. The follow’ing 
list of partially restored liturgies in which the 
song to the word or spirit has been preserved is in 
the present stage of Sunierology exhaustive : 

(1) Enlil series; bahbar-ri bahbar-ri-gim te-ga-bi zal, ‘Like the 
sun, like the sun his approach illuminates'; inserted in the 
first melody.* Here ud and ene7n are both employed. 

‘Spirit (wi) that brings the youth to extremity, spirit that 
brings the maid to extremity. 

.Spirit that de.stroys the stalls, spirit that desolates the folds. 
Possessor of ‘wisdom, spirit whose intentions are not dis- 
cerncfl. 

Spirit that reduces all things to obedience. 

The word of Enlil rushes forth and eye beholds it not.’ 

1 Selections from the fourth melody of Nippur 7080, published 
in SfjP, no. 11. 

3 Selection from the fifth melody of Nippur 7080. 

* See the note in SLP, p. 283. 

<J1 230. »Ac22f.. 

* Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 168, 16-169, 26. It is 
probable that this liturgy contained a section entirely devoted 
to the word. A Weei)ing Mother series employs the same 
hymn ; see below, no. 16. 


(2) Enlil scries: ehnn gudsun-e mu-zu kurkurra, ‘Mighty one 

that overwhelms, thy name is upon all lands ’; fourth 
song. I 

‘ A tempest it Is, shattering the mountains. 

As for the lorti his word is a tempest. 

The heart of the mighty one is a tempest. 

The heart of Enlil is a tempest.’ 

(3) Enlil (?) series: uddain gii-de-de-ds, ‘When like a stonn he 

cries ’; first song on tablet 2 of the Assyrian edition ; song 
to the etiffn of Ann, Enlil, and Atlad.2 

(4) Weeping Mother series ; niinaUa <ju-d^ dug ki bi ba-da-nad, 

‘The cow wailed and in her jdace lay down’ ; song to the 
word inserte<l in the first melody, lines 11-1,).* An ex¬ 
tremely long h^'inn to the word of Anu and Knlil of this 
series occupies two tahlets.S 

(5) Nergal series: a long hymn to tlie word of Norgal ; th* 

last song of the scries, followed by the eriemina, or roces- 
8iotial.4 

(6) Nergal series; two long hymns to the word of Nergal, the 

first of which ia a dnpliiyite of the one cited in no. 6 ; the 
last two songs of a liturgy to Nergal followed by tlie 
ersemma.^ 

(7) Nebo series: two songs to the word of Nebo in the third 

tablet of the series ukkin-ta e6-bar-ra til-la, ‘ In the 
a.sscnihly wisdom is departed.’* 

(S) Weeping Mother series: contains two passages to the word 
of Anu and Enlil inserted into two songs.'' 

(9) A liturgy of songs, all devoted to the word. Particular at¬ 
tention is given to the W’ord of Marduk, and the Weeping 
Mother is representerl in two songs as afflicted by the 
word : 

‘The exalted one like a wind, like a wind. 

The exalted one like a wind has cost me down, even me. 

The exalted one, the lord of lands. 

He of intangible thoughts, whose word is true. 

Against whoso command there is no turning back, 

The exalted Enlil, the utterance of whose mouth is unalter 
able. 

This angry spirit destroys the folds, rends the stalls. 

My roots are rent, my forests are despoiled of leaves. 

Like a lone willow-\,r<ie by the river’s bank he has made me, 

Like a cedar in the desert he has made me. 

lake a lone tamarisk in the storm he has made me. 

Behol<l the mighty one like a lone rush-reed has brought me 
low.’ 

An exceedingly difiicult passage attributes the following 
expression to the mother-goddesH : 

' I am the word of the lord, becaiiso of its misery wailing 1 sit.’* 
The first half of the line is interpret(?d to mean that ( he mother- 
goddess is j>ossessed by the wrathful word, she is completely 
in its )>o\Vfr.>* 

(lU) Norgal serii's : agalgnlla Bel-svsn, ‘Flood that drowns the 
harve-^t’; a song to the word of Nergal is inserted into the 
first litany, and it was followed by a second hymn to the 
word whicl) has not > et been reeo\ ererl.i" 

(11) A liturgy to the word of Anu arranged to commemorate 
the destrneition of the city Ur : anna elume u-a eriernma- 
nt, ‘Of exalted heaven lofty is his word.' The first two 
tablets only are preserved. They include hymns to the 
words of the moon-gwl, the sun-god, and tiie thunder-god. 
The second song of the liturgy, following upon the hymn 
to the word of Anu and Enlil, is devoted to the Weeping 
Mother, 11 

12) Selection from an unknown series containing two hymns to 
the word. The first hymn begins, ‘ His word hastens forth 
from Ekur, his word is the burden of the storm.’ It is an 
old hymn to the w’ord of Enlil, the earth-god. The litany 
Includes references to the word of Ea, of Damkina his 
spouse, of Marduk, of Nebo ami of Sakkut, all of which 
are said to proceed from Ekur, the temple of Enlil in 
Nippur.i2 The second hymn on this tablet is among the 
most remarkable of all the songs to tiie woixl. Fifteen 


1 The text (after Zimmern) is ed. in SLP, pp. 292-308 ; see, for 
the song to the word, p. 299, 

2 See Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies (hereafter cited as BL), 
p. 25. 

8 Published in BL, p. 4.3, and SBP, pp. 18-35. 

* Pulilished in BL, no. 73, pp. 47-49, to be restored from the 
duplicate, SBP, p. 76. 

* Text ill O. Reisner, Sumerisch-habylanische Jlyrnnen, 
Berlin, 1896, no. 7 ; ed. in SBP, pp. 76-78. 

« BL, jip. 65-68. 

7 For the text see BL, plates Ixix.-lxx. For a tr. of the first 
passage see p. 74. For the second passage see pp. 107 f. and 

4 f. 

8 That is clearly the meaning of the line (see SBP, p. 46, 16, 
where the end of the line should be read Ste-dm-du dm-dii). 

»The series was called uddam ki dm-imuyui, ' Like the 
wrathful spirit (his word! has been established.’ Six songs of 
tablets 1 and 2 are edited in SBP, pp, 38-65. The remainder 
of the series, i.e. tablets 8-6, are supposed to contain similar 
material. 

^0 K. 69, ed. in J. Bdllenriicher, Gebeteund Uymiunan Nergal, 

jipzig, 1904, pp. 32, 40-36. 86. See also for variant Of a part 
5 f this song to the word, SBP, 43, 49-47, 18. 

11 Ed. in SBP, pn. 68-67. 

72 This remarkable hymn to the word is ©d. In SBP, pp. 72-74 
(lines 1-301, and the remainder of the hymn will be found od 
pp. 76-78, lines Id-reverse 4. 
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lines from tlie end of the composition hav'e been preserved, 
but the opening lines are lost. It reads : 

' Its/ail distresses small and great. 

Small and great it crushes and pours into a heap. 

When on the river it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Tigris it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Euphrates it rushes, a deluge il cAiises. 

[Wlien on the ... it rushes, a deluge it c.a\iHeH].i 
When it hastens in the ravines of the hills a deluge it causes. 
When the Lojd speaks, tlien it hastens and a deluge it brings. 
The ('hild-])earing mother wailed, “Behold my son doth send 
(the word).” 

The mother Damkina wailed, “ Behold my son doth send." 
Unto her chamber she entered, she hastened (wailing), “ Be¬ 
hold my son doth send.” 

Son whom in the sacred bowl I baptized, “Behold my son 
doth send.” 

Son who from the stone bowl has eaten, “ Behold my son doth 
send.” 

lie who ate hag of himself grown great, “ Behold my son doth 
send.” 

Him that with a meaaurlng-rod I proved, “ Behold my son 
doth send.” ’ 3 

We have here an interesting situation. Damkina, a mother- 
goddess, wife of lila the water-god, laments the ruin caused by 
the word of her own son Marduk. 

(13) Nergal series, second tablet: along hymn to the word of 

Nergal occupies nearly the entire tablet : it is followed by 
a short song in which Nergal is imprecated to send his 
destructive word upon all wicked lands. 

(14) Etdil series : title unknown. Only one tablet of the series 

has been recovered. The liturgy contained two short 
hynms to the word of Eidil at the end of this tablet.® 

(16) Etdil series: ante barana-ra^ ‘The hereto bis sanctuary.’ 
Four of the si-v tablets of this liturgy are known ® The 
liturgy contained at least one song to the word of Knlil.7 
(10)‘,W’eeping Mother series: u.r?* ‘She whose city was 

destroyed.’ Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are 
known. Tablet 6 has a song to the word of Enlil, identical 
with the one employed in the first tablet of the Erdil series, 
no. 1 above.3 

3. The spirit (ud).—In tlie preceding discussion 
some attention is necessarily given to the identi¬ 
fication of the word of a god with his breath or 
si)irit. As in the case of the ‘ woid ’ [enemy inim)y 
tlie term for ‘spirit’ or ‘ breatli’ [ud] of a god 
had not originally a destructive and violent sense, 
but its use iii tliat sense became almost universal 
and consequently should be rendered in most 
passages by ‘angry spirit,’ ‘ sjurit of wrath.’ In 
all of the present writer’s translations ‘angry 
spirit’ renders tlie Sumerian = Semitic xi)nu. 
'ilie Sumerian iLd is the ordinary word for ‘ day,’ 
and so is the Semitic ilmu. I'lie Sumerians, and 
after tlicm tlie Semites, conceived the breath of a 
god as a warm Hood of light. When a god’s anger 
was aroused, his Inealli went forth as a storm, and 
consequently both nd and ilmu came to rneaTi 
‘ storm.’ But the original idea of the divine spirit 
or breath must be ilelined. A paHsa<m on the 
wrathful Avord of Enlil is introduced by the re¬ 
markable statement, ‘’Die utterance of thy moutli 
is a benelicent wind, tlie breatli of life of tlie 
lands.’ The soul of tiie god is here ilelined as a 
kindly wind“ which gives life to mankind.^® A 
proper name of a man in the period of the Ur 
dyiiasty was Udde-nigSagy ‘the spirit (of god) is a 
blessing,’ and another is ljdde-7\ig^igy ‘tlie spirit 
is goodness. " A name in the prc-8argonic period 
is Ud-mvkuSy ‘ the spirit has oeconie reconciled,’ 

1 This line is omitted on the variants. 

2 Marduk is referred to here. 

8 The text of this hymn has been reconstructed from Relsner, 
plate U^SBP, p. 74 ; BL, no. 41, and a small fragment pub¬ 
lished by Bruno Meissner, Assyriolog. Studien {51 VO xv. 6), 
Leipzig, 1912, no. 3, p. 79. 

* Ed. in Slip, pp. 80-88. 

5 See SUP, p. 92, 8-13, for the first hymn to the word In this 
liturgy and for the second hymn which followed here, see H. 
Zimmern, Stoner. Kultlieder aua alt-habylon. Zeit, Leipzig, 1913, 
no. 195, obv. 6ff. „ . , . « ^ ^ j 

« Ueisner, no. 26, tablet 8; no. 83, tablet 6. Nos. 14 and 15 
belong to the series, but cannot be fixed in order. 

7 See SnP, pp. 99, 36-1 cO, 69. 

8 Tr. in SBP, pp. 187, 19-188, 37. ^ ^ ^ 

» With this aspect of the divine breath Is to be compared the 
Hebrew ruab of On ‘ Not shall my spirit abide in man." 

10 SBP, p. 124, 17-18. 

11 L Ingrain, Le Temps des rois d'Ur, Paris, 1912, p. 106. See 
also Huber, Personennamen, p. 66, where read Udde mgiayga 
for the UtuMl-gar’ia{)ga. 


i.e. the wrath of god is appeased.‘ It is said of 
the motlier-goddess Ishtar, ud-de-da ba-esigy ‘ by 
the spirit thou art filled,’ i.e.y tlie spirit of one of 
the great gods was given unto lier.^ She is thus 
endowed with supreme power. In the same 
manner kings are given the divine ‘word.’ Ur- 
Nina is called the man inim-slg ‘unto 

whom was given the word of the goddess Nina.’® 
Ur-Bail is described as the man inim-ma-sig-gd 
'^Jnniniy ‘ unto whom was given the word of 
Ishtar.’* It is obvious, therefore, that the spirit 
or breath of a god was practically identical with 
his word, and it was personilieil as an agent of 
good works. This jilia^e of its activity as a 
verbnm crcdtoVy a spirit of wisdom and cosmic 
rea.son, appears only in Semitic texts Avliere tlie 
Semitic word ‘)numniii is employed. In Sumeria/’ 
texts the benelicent and pliilosophic aspect of the 
word is whol!}' oversliadowed by its activity as an 
agent of wrath. 

‘The spirit. («(f) of the heart of Anu which has become evilly 
disposed,’ says a line of a h 3 ’mn to the w'ord, and the xid is 
called the mc.ssenger of the lord of the lands {i.e. Enlil).® 
Another passage states e.xplioitly, ‘The spirit is the word of 
Enlil.’S The expre.ssion, ‘ the merciless spirit,’ was so common 
that It appears in grammatical texts.? And, when the w'rathful 
word had executed judgment on the earth, the god who sent 
him forth recalled him. ‘ When Anu spoke, the word returned 
to its place.’ 3 

4. The ‘word of wrath’ in Hebrew. —The 

Sumerian Ixdief in the wriithful word of the gods 
passed into late Hebrew theological beliefs. The 
description of Jahweh’s word bjy an Alexandrian 
Jew in the Greek book, the Wisdom of Solomoiiy 
is obviunslv under the inlluence of Sumerian 
liturgies which were being sung everywhere in 
Babylonia at tliat time : 

Thine alI-j)owerful Word leaped from heaven down from the 

royal throne, 

A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 

And standing filled all things with death.’^ 

A post-Exilic Psalm retlects clearly the Sumerian 
idea: 

‘He sendeth his commandment upon the eiir;li ; 

His Word runneth very swiftly.’lo 
Even more liirect is the evidence of the post- 
l‘bxilic Isaiah, for here we have words written by 
a prophet who almost certainly lived in Baby¬ 
lonia. 

‘ So shall my word be which goeth up from my mouth ; It shall 

not return unto me void, 

For it shall have done that which I desired, 

And shall have accomplished that for which I sent it.’ H 

5. The word as creative wisdom. —The Sumer¬ 
ians and Babylonians invariably regarded water as 
the uncreated first princij)le and source of all things 
created. The creative form or principle resided 
in the primordial watery chaos. Since we do not 
have any Sumerian sources for the doctrine of the 
cosmic word, but only a syllabar which gav^e the 
term, now unfortunately broken away, it is im- 
poH.HibIe to state exactly what it was. Evidence 
deduced above for the beneficent activity of a 
god’s word and breatli induces the conjecture that 
the Sumerians employed the term inimy ‘ word,’ 
for cosmic creative form or reason. At any rate 
we know that the term mnmniu was said to mean 
‘loud voice,’ apparently because the roar of the 
thunder- or rain-god was adopted as a term for the 
indwelling wisdom of water. We know that udy 

1 Nikolski, 16, i. 11. 2 SLP, no. 3, line 17. 

3 F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sriyn-cr. und akkad. Konigsin- 
schriften, Leipzig, 19U7, p. 4 c. col. v, 6. 

4 lb. p. 60, ir. 1. ® SBP, p. 18, lines 10 and 28. 

6 Or ‘ the spirit of the word of Enlil,’ the storm-breath of the 
word of Enlil {SBP, p. 98, 88; see also BL, p. 107, 16). 

7 Urnu la pndd. 8 PS BA xl. (1918] 70, line 16. 

9 See S. Holmes In R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epiqravha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913, i. 666. 

16 Ps 147^®. H ig 6511 . 

12 Commonly supposed to be Semitic. Mummu may be, how¬ 
ever, Sumerian and a word for * form.’ See Thureau-Dangin in 
JiAssyr xvi. [1920] 166, ii. 8. The Semitic Interpretation of 
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‘breath,’ ‘storm,’ was also identified with the 
thunder-j^od.^ Miiiuniu at any rate was tlie 
accepted Semitic^ term, and means ‘voice.’ It 
was personified and survived in tlie writinj^s of the 
Greek liistorian DaTiiascins as Moyinis. Accordinji; 
to Damascius, Muiinnu wa.s the intelligible world 
and the only-be'^’otten son of Ansa, the nether sea 
of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt water sea. 
Since all thin^^s desce?ided frotn water and wisdom 
resided in water, Enki, 5 ^n)d of water, was called 
muinviu ban knla^ ‘ Mumniii (creative reason) 
which creates all things.’ Also Nebo, jj^od of 

wwitin^jf and .son of baiki, was identili^al with 
miDnina^ ‘ wlio fashions the thin;j^.s createtl.’ When 
Mardiik, at the hands of the Eahylonian priests, 
became the son of Enki and creator of the world, 
he also wa.s identilicd with mnnima. 

yVccordinj,^ to Sumero-HahyIonian philosophy, 
the reality of anythirij,^ consists in its ‘form’ 

(^ar ; Semitic icsac/a), i.n, the divine mental 

concept which is revealed to mankind by its 

name. For exan)ple, the word ‘bowl’ is a name 
by means of which its ‘form’ or the divine 
concept is revealed to man. All knowIed;^m is 
revelation, and the reality of tiiin^rs is not their 
tangiblencss but the mental concept, and things 
cannot exist until a god has this mental concept. 
Fundamentally all things, material and immaterial, 
rest upon the mental activity of the water-god, 
which Ls mu7nniu and was personified co.smic rea.son. 
Hence the universe was conceived to be held 
together by a band or cord, riksn, markas'n, a 
divine creative reason. Such was the nhilosopldc 
and mystic conc(‘pt of the word in Habyhmia.^ 

6 . The Greeks borrow the Babylonian idea of 
creative reason.—'I'liere can be little doubt but 
that Thales, founder of the Ionian school of 
hyiozoism, who l egarded water as the first principle, 
borrowed his ideas from Habylonia. Here in 
the Ionian stdiool of 'Thales, Anaximander, aiul 
Anaximenes, all of Miletus, cosmic .substance 


itself is reason, wi.sdom, and harmonyA That 
sfrikingly corresponds to the activity of the 
Ilahylonian Logos or Mummu. Heraclitus (q.v.) 
of blphesus, who developed the ideas of his pre- 
decessurs at Miletus at the end of the 6 Lh cent, 
shortly after the fall of liahylonia, adopted fire as 
the universal element, .som<!timeM defined as hot 
breath in his writings. He is the originator of 
tile cosmic pliilosojiliy of ‘ becoming,’ the (;easeleMs 
transformation of all things from fire or heat 
througii various stages back again to fire. And 
the eo.smie law or reason working beneath all this 
proce.ss of becoming is \ 670 y, or the word. VV^e do 
not know whetlier the earlier Ionian [ihilosophers 
employed \6yoi in this sense, but there seems to 
be ail apparent connexion between the creative 
wisiiom or word of the Hahylonians and the law of 
eternal becoming or tiie ‘word ’ of Heraclitus.^ 

7 . Influence of Babylonian creative word in 
Hebrew.—The Heluew employs both ‘ word ’ 
and ‘spirit’ (nn) in much the same way as the 
Ihihyloiiians employed niuvimti. We have seen 
tliat the Sumerians and llaliylonians re;^arded the 
spoken word ;ind the hre.itli of the god as intimately 
(umuected and originally as beneficent agents. 
-Vlthough Hebrew lias not the jirofoiirid mystic 
and cosmic jihilosophy of the Babylonian, there is 
an obvious connexion between the two cultures at 
this point. We may not infer borrowing here, 
but tlie .similarity must be noted. A pas.sage of 
an ILxilie Psalm confirms the suspicion that the 
writer knew Babylonian theological ideas : 

* By the word of Jahweh wore tdje lioaven.s created, 

And by the breath of hia mouth all their hoat.’^ 

liirKRATCRR. — S. Lang-don, Suuwrian and Babylonian 
Psalms, Baris, !!)(>:», Babi/lo/itun Litxinju’s, do. 1913. Stim/Ttan 
Li(iir<jiral Trxts, Bhiladolpliia, 1917, ^tunerian Lifnri/irs and 
J’salnis, do. 1909, ‘The Buin Ionian Conception of the Louros,' 
niAS, nns, pj>. 4;i3-449. other texts and literature are cittsJ 
1 the footnotea. S. LaNGDON. 

WORLD.—See Co.smogony and Co.sMOLOoy. 
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Primitive (H. B. AlkxandkfO, p. Tdi. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), f). To?. 

Buddhist (L. dk la ValiAil P 0 US.SIN), }>. 758. 

Celtic.—See (AiLT.s. 

Chinese (R. F. John.ston), p. 759. 

Christian (J. V. Bartlkt), p. 702. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 776. 

Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 782. 

Hebrew (G. H. Box), p. 788, 

Hindu (A. F. A. Hillebrandt), p. 795. 

WORSHIP (Primitive). —What is worship? 
The word itself is Fmglish, and almost untranslat¬ 
able into other languages. Originally it implied 
acts proiiifitcd by veneration, but with stre.ss of 
time and weight of u.sage it has come to he applied 
to the hole range of religious behaviour, so that 
one might well say that worship is the active side 
of religion. Even so, the meaning does not stop 
with the notion of act; it is also the attitude which 
prompts the act; it is the belief whieli stays the 
attitude; it is the faculty wliich empowers the 
belief. In each of these giiiso.s it is multiform : 
qua act it includes cult and tabu, I’itcs sacramental 
inwninn as ‘ voice ' would then he based upoit a false etyniolofry 
or l)e influcrice<l by their use of the term aindtu, ‘ word,'as a 
verbnm creator. 

1 R. E. Briinnow, A Classified List of .. . Cuneiform 
Ideo'jrayhs, pt. i., Leyden, IHS7, no. 7791. It should be noted 
also that the Hebrews often spoke of the breath (n?^) of Jahweh 
as a stonn-wind (Ex 16^^, Is 69J9, Ps 18>5) and as his wrath 
(Job 4« 

2 Perhaps a Semitici/.ed Sumerian word mumrna, ‘form '(?). 

8 .See, on this Be(;tion, I.an; 4 ^(lon, ‘The Babylonian Conception 
of the f>ot?oa,’ JRAS, 1918, pp. 433-449. 


Tain (M. Steven.son), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 802. 

Jewish (H. Lokwe), j). 804. 

Muslim.—See Pii.ghimaGE (Muhammadan), 
I*RAVER (Muhammadan). 

Parsi (E. Edwards), p. 807. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 808. 

Slavic. —See Slavs. 

Teutonic.—See Teutonic Religion. 


and rites ascetic, indulgence and devotion, feast 
and penance ; qua attitude it pairs off fear and 
love, dread and adoration, or it mingles them in 
the sense of awe ; qua belief it ranges from myth to 
philosophy, from creed to science, from pa-ssion for 
ideas to nj.spect for truth ; and aua faculty it is 
said to he absent in some men. Nor can it bo de 
fined by its objects ; for in the context of worship 
is includ(*d not only communion with deity, but 
also tratlie with the devil, while it cannot be 

1 See art. Ionic Philosopry. 

2 For a dennitiori of the metaphysical use of (word) in 
Heraclitus see 11. Diels, Heraklei.tos ran Ephesos’i, Berlin, UK)9, 
p. ix. Di(!ls Iratislates Atiyov in Heraclitus by ‘ worUl-law '; see 
also Diels, Die Fraijmente, der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, i9l2, 
p. 77. This interpretation is generally adopted by all historians 
of philosophy. See P. Tannery, /^oor I’nistoire de la science 
hcllene, Paris, 1887, pp. 172, 186-189, and passim-, E. Zeller, 
Gnmdriss der (ie.sck. der griecU. Philosophiet, Leipzig, IQb.*), 
p. 09, where Aoyov In Heraclitus is rendered by ‘universal 
iriU-lligencc ’; Max Jleinze’.s ed. of F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
GesrJi, der Philosophic^, Berlin, 1894, pt. i., p. 66 and 

also art. Logos, vol, viii. pp. 133-138. 

3 Ps 33«. 
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separated from the intercourse of man with man. 
If we were to judge by phrase alone, its compre¬ 
hensive complexity would be apparent: along with 
‘divine worsliij),’ the ‘house of worship,’ etc., 
come ‘ancestor-worship,’ ‘devil-worship,’ ‘idol- 
worship,’ ‘ nature-worship,’ ‘snake-worship,’ ‘ tree- 
worship,’and what not ? The residual fai^t seems 
to be tliat the word is catholic of all activities— 
physical, psychical, social—to which the adjective 
‘ religious’ can be apj)lie<l ; while, by discourtesy, 
it passes on to every other kind of pursuit that may 
be regarded as governed by a sulliciently intense 
interest, as ‘ dollar-worshij),’ ‘woman-worship.’ 

Probably no readier mode of suggesting the 
range of meaning embraced in the conception of 
worship is at hand than the presenting of a list of 
the principal articles in this Encyclopedia which 
portray its phases (and along with them should be 
taken the general art. IIkligion). They include 
Anointing, Ascetici.sm, Ausckrities, IUptism, 
(.’elibacy, Chastity, Communion with the 
Dead, Communion with Deity, Confession, 
Consecration, Deification, Devotion and De¬ 
votion a e Literature, Exita'I'ion and Atone¬ 
ment, Easting, h'EASTiNi;, Human Sacrifice, 
Hymns, Images and Idols, Initiaiion, Mys¬ 
teries, Oath, Ordeal, Penance, Pilgrimage, 
Prayer, Priest and Priestik^od, Processions 
AND Dances, 1’rophkcy, Propitiation, I'uri- 
FICATION, HaCRAMEN'TS, SACRIFICE, SECRET 
Societies, 'Labu, Toti:mism. All these refer to 
modes or ideals of worship which are nearly uni¬ 
versal among the races of men, while a multitinle 
of special titles indicate iiarticulars of rite and cult 
developed from thesii major forms. Along with 
these designations of ritual forms, constituting 
the acts of worsliip, should be consi<iere<l those 
having to do with its occasions: JliRTH, DEATH, 
Marriage, 1’uberty, or, in a social mode, seed¬ 
time (cf. l^HALLisM), Harvest, Sabbath, War; 
and again those designating its objects : Ancestor- 
WORSHIP, ]3EM0NS and SPIRITS, GOD, UeLICS, 
Saints ; while, finally, the psychical states induced 
by rites or regarded as their foundation cannot be 
excluded from the meaning of the term : Animism 
(which is really a state of mind, not a system of 
thought). Holiness, Love (in its theological sense), 
Mysticism, Possession, Reverence, Sanctifica¬ 
tion are examj)le 8 . The whole idea is complex 
l>eyond definition, and, although it is undoubtedly 
)rimarily a designation of the active side of re- 
igion, especially of cult and rite, yet the activities 
are of such a nature as to be beyond characteriza¬ 
tion except when taken in connexion with their 
objects, their occasions, and their psychical effects. 

I. Cult and culture. —Worship, broadly defined, 
is the active phase of religion, as made manifest 
in rite and cult. What, then, is its ‘primitive’ 
character? The question has been often debated 
and is realiy important: Are we to identify as the 
primitive ( 1 ) modes of worship found among con¬ 
temporary or recent savage peoples, or ( 2 ) the 
historically and biologically first evidences of re¬ 
ligious cult, or (3) the logically prior factors— i.e. 
the psychologically significant and the philosophi¬ 
cally essential elements of human nature displayed 
throughout the whole course of the religious 
development of mankind ? The first of these three 
is without question the current usage, and the 
second is commonly aligned with it; i.e., con¬ 
temporaneous savage cults are regarded as typical 
of historically primitive ideas by a majority of 
writers. Nevertheless, there has been in the past, 
and there is still, a vigorous current of opinion 
which maintains that savagery shows quite as 
much degeneration as it does conservation of re¬ 
ligion, in its primitive value; and this opinion de¬ 
rives ex})licit support from the observed facts, for 
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grossness and decadence in rite and cult belong 
not to the most utter savages, but frequently to 
peojiles well advanced in material civilization, 
while an enormous amount of superstitious lumber 
is obvious survival from what was once signiliennt 
custom or intelligible belief. In short, in the 
matter of religion, as in all other matters showing 
the form of evolution, the law of development 
seems to be that of the c(mtral and healthy type, 
following a true norm of nature, wliile over against 
it are ail manner of fantastic outgrowths and by¬ 
days, alike degenerative and destructive. Ke- 
igious cult, formal worshij), is, in fact, no direct 
variable of culture ; it possc^sses a tyi)e and signifi¬ 
cance of its own which must be dissected out from 
the accompanying contexts of economic, political, 
lesthetic, and intellectual life, before it can be 
properly comprehended. 

It is at this point that the third mode of con¬ 
sideration, the psychological and the phibjso]d)ical, 
becomes important. J^ecent years have seen the 
raj)itl growth of a very consideiable literature 
devoted to the pHycbology of religion, its ell'ort 
being (1) to desciibe the particular states and i)ro- 
cesses of mind wliicli lead to worship and deline if, 
and (2) to exj)lain their relationship to the whole 
context of human nature and the world which has 
created it. It there is a religious ‘instinct,’ the 
delinition of its forms and occasions is the patent 
key to the interpretation of all religious jihen- 
omena, and from it the ‘]>rimitive’ in religion 
must be trued to tyi)e. 'J'his is the task of the 
psychologist, while on the side of the philoscmher 
there remain to be jmt the great i)robiems of the 
truth and value of religion. The pliilosoi)hic task, 
too, is receiving yearly more attention, with the 
‘philosojiliy of values’ as the central controversy. 

A broad observation of the whole range of facts 
connected with the relation of cult to culture 
fortifies the signilicanee of the psychologico-philo- 
sophical view-j)oint. Shamanism (q.v.), in one 
form or another, with its accomj)animents of trance 
and ecstasy, is tlie most universal of tlie ritual 
forms known to the least cultured peoples ; that it 
is primarily the development of a psychical aptitude 
is evident. In the higher societies by far the 
greater number of cults trace their foundation to 
an ‘ inspired ’ founder, be be ancestor or prophet. 
The great syncretistic religions hark directly back 
to the life of a master as their source and explana¬ 
tion. In every level of civilization the origin of 
religious forms and beliefs goes straight to the 
individual experiences of individual men for founda¬ 
tion and guidance ; nowhere is there evidence of an 
original religious ‘compact’ (unles.s totemism may 
be regarded as such), although, of course, there 
are plenty of instances of the application of re¬ 
ligious forms to social and state interests. On tlie 
whole, the type of cult development, in high civil¬ 
ization and low, is ( 1 ) the moral or mystical teacher ; 
( 2 ) the ritualization of the original ceremonies, 
songs, or prayers, accompanied by social recogni¬ 
tion ; ( 3 ) their corruption, partial or whole, through 
syncretism {q.v .); and (4) not infrequently an etlbrt, 
through a subsequent prophet or reformer, to 
purify the cult and bring it back to norm. This 
IS obviously the Hebrew development a.s repre¬ 
sented by the OT ; it may fairly be applied to 
Christianity, to IRiddhism, to Brahmanism ; and 
it linds signal illustration in the more backward 
regions of the world ; e.g., the majority ojiinion of 
Americanists is that in the Aztec cults, with their 
horrible rites, we have a clear-cut case of degrada¬ 
tion from what had once been a religion (probably 
Maya in origin) containing much that was clean 
and noble, while in Peru there is evidence of 
several successive purifications and degradations 
of worship; and in neither centre was the highest 
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religious developinont invarifibly concomitant with 
the greatest inalerial power. J'inally, in modem 
society, the Protestant tendency to identifj! 
‘personal’ religion M'ith ‘[uimitive’ Christianity 
is clearly a reaction towards a nsychical valuatioj 
of worship; and, indeed, it is altogetlier pertinem 
to note that tlie three Christian virtues, faith 
hope, and love, are essentially and exclusively 
personal and psychical ; here the primitive in re 
ligion is clearly individual experience. 

2 . Ritualism.—However founded, worship inevit 
ably pa.sses over into ritual forms. Hites art 
variously classilicd, usually under a broad initia 
dichotomy, as magical anJ religious, positive anc 
negative, attractive and avertive, participative 
and ascetic, etc., though nowhere are these 
divisions sharp and fast; tliere are always inter¬ 
mediate cla.sses looking in both directions. Thu? 
imitative magic passes insensibly into devotional 
prayer ; jiropitiation and praise are directed to the 
same deity and in the same ceremony; asceti¬ 
cism terminates in its own ecstatic indulgence, 
hardly to be distinguished from vinal entlinsiasm. 
Furthermore, even where the division is idear, 
such classifications over-simplify t he facts. Simi¬ 
lar magical rites may be emjiloycd to bind a lover 
or to destroy an enemy ; sacrificial rites, indis¬ 
tinguishable m form, may be designed for propitia¬ 
tion of divine anger or the expression of gratitude 
for divine protection. Acts of worsliip no doubt 
all express desire, but the desires may vary toto 
ccclo in the matter of conscious definition ; they 
may be wholly specific or utterly vague, and their 
psychical backgrounds as complex as are human 
moods. The customary classilioation.s afford con¬ 
venient heads for the arrangement of the facts, 
but they become dangerous fictions when states of 
mind or theories of origin are inferred from them. 

There are, of course, definable levels in the use 
of ritual expedients, and these correspond in a 
general way with cultural develojirnent. (1) At 
the simplest level of life the few rites employed 
are so nearly instinctive in character, and their 
occa.sions8o spontaneous, that it is hardly necessary 
even to call upon tradition as an explanation of 
their presence. Perils which command propitia¬ 
tion, hours of plenty which invite feasting and 
song, the pains of disease calling for ‘medicine’ 
and vision-caught assuagement—all these have 
obvious, even if psychologically comjilex, human 
motives. It is but a step beyond this to the forma¬ 
tion of tropaic and apotropaic rituals having to do 
with the changes which mark the normal lives of 
men and women ; rites de passage, with birth, 
puberty, marriage, parentage, eldership, death, as 
their posts. Finally, just as there are seasons in 
the arc of a man’s days, so there are the seasons of 
the natural year 'which men must observe : rites 
of seed-time and harvest are doubtless as ancient 
as is agriculture, while iinniemorially more ancient 
still are the simple reactions to the changes of the 
living world which all known men, at least, make 
articulate. The fetish, the burial, the primitive 
calendar, may be taken as symbrils respectively of 
these three elemental directions of ritual life. 

(2) Above this first level comes the cultural 
grade, wherein ritualism is modified to reflect and 
sustain social organization. Alri'ady with initia¬ 
tion and marriage rites, with sowing and harvest 
ceremonies, the social factor enters into the ritual 
occasion. As comnuiiiity life becomes complex, 
its enterprises are surrounded and emphasized by 
prohibitions and commands, tabus and sanctities, 
which serve a.s its bond and fixative. This is true 
not only of the internal life of a community, based 
on the in.stincts and the seasons, but also of its 
external relations: the making of war and the 
making of peace ; and, as time passes, it becomes 
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true in a third dimension, the historical, for the 
momentous events of tribal and national life 
inevitably appear to acquire a sanction from nature 
itself, and their commemoration becomes as seasonal 
and cyclic. It is worth noting, too, tliat morality 
finds its most cogent support in ritual omphasis. 
The virtues are all in the nature of inhibitions st.'t 
upon the more animal instincts; they are all in 
the nature of conscious habits, and are, therefore, 
subject to deliberate education. It is therefore 
quite in the order of reason that communal ritual¬ 
ism should become marked by tlie presence of a 
definite class of men—the priesthoods— whose 
special province is the prcserv'ation of traditional 
wisdom and tlie enfonannent of the moral sanctions. 
Here society becomes specialized, and the religions, 
as a man apart, answers as it were for the conscience 
of the grouj). Worship is no longer governed ))y 
the ‘inner light’ of the elemental instincts, but is 
established as a moral law. 

(3) Still more complex, although by no means 
rare even among savage peoples, is the level 
marked by motives which govern proselytizing. 
Cults pass readily from peo{)le to peoi)le, along 
with other customs, but tbeie is an especial im¬ 
pulse fathering the desire to convert which is 
certainly other than instinctive and more than 
moral. It may be accompanied by motives wholly 
sordid ; it may he utilized by calculating leaders 
for entirely secular ends ; but, whether its char¬ 
acter be that of intolerance, of benevolence, or the 
two admixed, it comes finally to gather to itself 
the essential zeal of religion. Then it is tliat the 
State sheers olf from a Church which outgrows 
it; then it is that religion and morality become 
divided in consciousness ; and then it is, finally, 
that there arises a problem of reason vers^is faith, 
of intellectual as against sjiiritiial interests. 

(4) Doubtless, a last level should be added—that 
in which the secular life is felt to be livtel in more 
or less separation from the religious, and in which 
the motives of the latter become matter of critical 
and scejitical interest. Conscious study of religion, 
conscious philosophizing about it, mark this final¬ 
ity ; but it is to the jioint to observe that even 
here the essential experience maintains itself in 
the Protestant seclusion of the individual soul. 
The final rite, the ultimate worshij), is retirement 
into the closet in the hour of spiritual need ; and 
bhis, after all, is not radically diflerent from the 
elemental act of instinctive worshiji, in propitiation 
)r thanksgiving. 

3 . Objects of worship.—As the occasions of wor- 
ihip give only a partial key to its forms, so the 
brms afford hut a partial clue to its objects. Not 
all ritual observances are regarded as worship; 
magical rites are usually placed in another class, 
ana many rites having obvious social values— 
marriage rite.s, chief-making rites, the ‘potlatch,’ 
are examples—are connected witli worship only 
ncidentally, if at all. In order that the ritual 
orm may be recognized as true worship, it must 
be accompanied by some evidence of a religious 
sanction ; i.e., it must in some sense be directed to 
powers superhuman, if not supernatural. This 
means recognition of deity. Ordinarily gods are 
defined as the objects of worBhip ; the better mode 
would be to say that the act of worship is the 
definition of the god. Wherever the religious 
sanction is present, the conception of God is l^ing 
created. 

8 ucli a reversal in the order of definition would 
lear the atmosphere of much controversial dust. 
Many a missionary has accused the heathen of 
atheism because or his failure to find belief in a 
i^upreme Being with Christian attributes (not in¬ 
frequently among people incapable of thinking 
either ‘being’ or ‘attribute’), and many a field 
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anthropologist has described his savages as totally 
irreligious in one sentence and in the next has 
gone forward to describe rites whicli were obviously 
directed to superhuman powers. Nor need these 
be personilied : personilication is itself an act of 
some intellectual fiu])tlety, and it appears to be 
the prime token of animism, as distinct from poly¬ 
theism, just that the animist has failed of acfiiev- 
ing this subtlety ; but that animism is in the 
nature of religion, and its placations and reverences 
in the nature of true worship, few would care to 
deny. Again, magic: magical ends are usually 
clearly definable, but the means employed irivan- 
aldy rest upon an implied recognition of unseen or 
unfelt forces ; and it is at least significant that, 
when gods come to be formulated in thought, 
their powers are of a piece with all magic potency : 
the Great Medicine is another name for tne Great 
Mystery. Wherever men placate unseen foes or 
make ollerings to hidden friends—and there are no 
human tribes so low in mind that these customs 
are not found among them — there worsliip is 
present and divinity recognized. 

Above smdi formless minima the objects of wor¬ 
ship build themselves up hierarchically. The de¬ 
finition of a ‘thing’ becomes the recognition of a 
‘power,’ and the treatment of the power—if the 
thing be of any importance—becomes the symptom 
of a cult. Fetishes, ‘medicine,’ talismans, belong 
here ; they are cherished, they are tended, they 
are regai ned as veliicles of grace; there is no 
psychological gulf between the fetish and the idol, 
between the ‘ medicine ’ and the sacrament, be¬ 
tween the talisman and the holy relic, or even the 
holy word. Worship is present even in gross 
superstition—perverted, no doubt, as to its object, 
but clear in the mode of its regard. As intelligence 
grows, the purification of human sentiments is 
accompanied by tlie elevation of tlie objects of 
regard ; the near and trivial objects which attract 
the feebler animist or fetishist gi\e place to the 
more inspiring or more august forces of nature, 
which become the spirits that move in wind and 
wave, that rise as luminous heavenly orbs, or 
circle through the year on the swift feet of tlie 
seasons. Nature-worship is, even to the last, the 
great fount of the imagery by which we rejiresent 
to ourselves the augustness and sublimity of 
divinity, and if, in the end, we feast our imagin:i 
tion of things spiritual with celestial rather than 
terrestrial plienomena, this is surely but the 
natural projection of that recognition of the bene¬ 
ficence of liglit which makes us also liken our most 
intimate sjiiritual inward gift to an ‘ illumination ’; 
the metaphor of light is equally inevitable when 
applied to wisdom and to grace. 

There are, of course, other images which define 
the objects of adoration. Foremost among them 
are kinship terms, which, even among the least 
tutored of men, are the natural titles of gods. 

‘ Father Heaven ’ and ‘ Mother Earth ’ have each 
a double title to reverence, for the kinship ex¬ 
pressed adds to the sublimity and beauty of nature 
the whole context of humanity in its most winning 
character, while behind this is also that prophecy 
of life which parenthood and tiie whole mystery of 
procreation have made central in all religious 
veneration. Indeed, these two factors (natural 
sublimity and human kinship) are so powerful in 
appeal tliat the remaining imaginal mode, which 
utilizes the likenesses of human society to picture 
divinity, has never more than passingly ana acces- 
sorily aided the picture: gods have been likened 
to warriors, judges, lords, kings, but in their 
supremacies the light of heaven and the love of 
the parent have always been their final attributes. 

At the foundation, in the mind of the most be¬ 
clouded savage, the object of worship is a power 


in strength transcending his own. Wliether in 
his rite-making he goes forward, timidly, to active 
adoration and a sense of comriuieship with his 
divinity, or, panic-stricken, strives to exorcize the 
presence and escape its dooms, may w(;il turn upon 
the colour of his personal fortunes ; the Power will 
be good or evil according to its effects. But, if 
good, what more inevit able than that very address 
by a kinship term M'hicli is 8<^ often enjoined in 
mythic teaimings and wliich so naturally adds to 
the sense of pow(u‘ that of benevolence ? The third 
step is that natural association of Avisdom witli 
solicitude which is repii'sented by the idea of 
Providence and imagiMl by tlie idea of illumination. 
Thus the gods, even of dark-minded men, are 
conceived as more or less strong and good and 
wise ; and it is only a meta})liysical theology 
which universalizes these attributes into omni- 
jiotence, omnibenevoleiice, omnisciimce. The pres¬ 
ence of all three attributes is, of course, not neces¬ 
sary for the existence of worsbi[), though all three 
are present where the deity is truly adored. But 
in many ca-es strength and knowledg(3 are not 
known or thought to be accompanied by goodness, 
and out of the terror of evil appetites, immeasur¬ 
able in jKiwer, have grown most of the cruelties 
and liorrors of superstitious worship. If one may 
BO put it, where there is deformity in cult, there 
will be found deformity in the coni'ciition of God. 

4. Psychical factors.—Before the conception of 
worship can be fully developed, to its occasions 
and its objects must be added the consideration of 
the distinctive [isychical values associated with 
rite and cult. Here again the problem of the 
primitive is not easily disengaged. More than 
any other objects of thought psychical values are 
dependent upon the associations of words for their 
designation ; and conseoucntly more than any 
other objects they are suriject to the ambiguities 
and tricks of transference which verbal meanings 
further. Especially must this be time where the 
dillerences in linguistic level are great: words 
such as ‘adoration,’ ‘communion,’ ‘reverence,’ 
‘conscience’ have no equivalents in untutored 
tongues, and it is difficult to make certain the 
presence of analogous experiences. The first 
problem, therefore, which presents itself to the 
psychologist is to endeavour to infer from the 
ritual forms and the imagery involved what modes 
of experience prompt them, and in particular to 
.separate the symbolical from the literal interpreta¬ 
tion. 

For it should be borne in mind (and it is too 
often forgotten) that religious ideas are images or 
they are nothing. The ^reat elementary psychical 
fact which makes ritualism ritual is that the act 
of worship is never realistic : it moves and lives in 
an atmosphere of double meaning ; the feather, 
the pebble, the geometrical sign, the chanted word, 
the sacramental bread, and the sacrificial fiesh are 
never what in the bald reality of the senses they 
appear to be ; their sanctities are derived from 
supersensible modes of experience. That such 
modes of experience should for their expression 
resort to every type of the imagery of sensible 
experience is in the order of nature. That the 
most intimate of these images should be those 
most deeply founded in our own organic life, as 
physical numan beings, and in our conscious re- 
ations, as social human beings, is equally intelli¬ 
gible. And it is not, therefore, unintelligible that 
religious meanings should be peculiarly easy to 
pervert; the very difiiciilties which make their 
communication to be symbolical call for a subtlety 
of response that frequently fails. Thus it is that 
many rites, conceived in spiritual purity, if their 
symbolism is lost, become ^oss because the images 
in which they are conveyea are bound to be gross. 
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In particular this is the peril of images of sex : 
procreation of life is the most inevitable of humar 
experiences, because of tlje social as well as tin 
emotional signilicance, to stand as a leligiou: 
emblem, and nearly all the noblest modes oi 
religious ox[)res.siori rely upon it for their source 
(the fatherhood of (^od, divine love, eternal life); 
but in tlie course of religious change no imagery 
has given rise to more j)erversion. 

Possibly this very fact of ready perversion — 
‘spiritual blindness,’ as it is called—may have 
something to do with the second great source of 
worshij): the sense of a need of salvation. Literal 
fear and literal desire, sensible ends coiif)led with 
j^ensihle means, are tlie emotions most dealt with 
as exj)iamitions of ritual acts. Pionomically, tliey 
are no explanations at all, for the phenomena of 
worsidp show little or nothing that can be in- 
terf)reted as furtliering a physical salvation ; the 
irreligious is as healtliy and safe as the religious, 
ft is lu're once more that the images are full of 
deceit: paradise and liell are painted in the pig¬ 
ments of sensation, whereas the thing meant is 
supersensible. The fact that calls for a real 
accounting is just the hict that men (of high 
culture and of low) feel a need for a salvation 
whicli is as a matter of fact inexpressible, just ;i,s 
they feel reverence for a divinity which is indefin¬ 
able. The (most of this salvation i.s bound up, on 
the emotional side, with the group of words (‘awe,’ 

‘ adoration,’ ‘ communion ’) whose contextual mean¬ 
ing harks baidc to the very roots of human life. 

One may say, then, that, on the intellectual side, 
the great factor that is fundamental in the exj)eri- 
ence of worship is tlie sense of double-meaning, 
and therefore of the duality of nature. On the 
emotional side the key is the feeling of need for 
salvation (which might be iiegatiN ely descrilied as 
a conviction of sin). These two come as near to 
defining the religious ‘instinct’ a.s any broad 
partition is likely to come. In any ca.se, they give 
the major forms under which the ex]>eriences 
defining worship are to be subsumed. 

The psychology of worsliip, however, must 
advance a step beyoiul tlii.s, even to lay its founda¬ 
tions. The human mind, the human being, moves 
as a unit, as a person ; and the act of worship is 
in some sense so complete an act that it character¬ 
istically create.s the reeijirocal figure in the wor¬ 
shipper of the image of liis salvation. Keligion in 
the long run tends to define man, not as an in¬ 
dividual, but in his type and form. Animism, in 
ascribing souls to tilings, personifies them ; per¬ 
sonification is tlie first step towards anthrono- 
morpliism, which in itself is hut the sensible 
renacring of a psycho-eidism that is both more 
elemental and more significant. It is more signi¬ 
ficant because it defines for us, inwardly, the traits i 
which Ave regard as ideal, and therefore as divine ; 
and it is thus that the whole jisyehie play of re¬ 
ligious experience takes final form as the depiction 
OI an ideal man, a pattern man, who becomes a 
saviour, if only throngli the fact of liis recognition. 
Whether the jiattern man he given an incarnation 
and a story as a human individual, or whether he 
be read as a man-like (iod, or whether, in the third 
place,’ he be composed through tlie union of all 
active ideals, as an anima niundi^ is accident of 
tradition. The p.sycliical fundamental is that all 
forms of worship figure him forth, as in a true 
theojiluLiiy. 

5 . Philosophical implications.—Portrayal and 
analysis of the facts of worship constitute the j 
science of comparative religion. 13ut, Avhen all its 1 
1 A most intore.stiuK^ and enli'^^htcning- ox.ajnple of this subtler ■ 
form of anthropomnrphh; thinlvin^, in a primitive community, ! 
is the account of ‘The S.\mli«)li(! Man of the Osag;e Tribe,'hy j 
Francis La Flesche, Art and A ndnvology, vol. ix. no, 2 [Feb. | 
19201. I 
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labours are completed, there still remains for con¬ 
sideration the thinker’s most profound problem, 
viz., that of the truth upon which it rests, the 
demand of nature to which it responds. Modes of 
thinking are as correspondent with their cosmic 
context as are modes ot [jerceiving ; the eye of the 
mind is as truly adapted to its formative forces as 
is the physical eye ; in the end, no beliefs come 
into being save in orientation to some truth, and 
superstition is assigned its character from some 
measuring rectitude. The facts of worship and 
the facts of faith spring up in response to some 
spontaneous impulse of human nature, and, like 
all other human im{inlscs, this hecome.s a ground 
of philosojihy. In its first form philosojihy of 
religion is theology : the reason's a]»oIogy for the 
man’s traditional beliefs. But in its .soiiliistications 
the phiIo.sophy of religion as.'-iumes at least the 
form of utter detachment and sits in judgment not 
upon tlie article but upon tlie fact of faith, as a 
node of cosmic intuition. 

What the pliilosophio .solution must be, in type, 
ly by appeal to the whole 
listory of thought. l'’hiIosopny is reflexion ujiun 
he whole range of human experience ; this experi- 
^mce grows in variety and in implication with the 
:ontinuance of life; philosopliies, therefore, form 
ind reform with the clianging generation.s of men. 
Nevertheless, even as there is a generic human 
lature which deliries the kind through the course 
f time, so there is a generic form which shapes 
and limits philosophic thinking; its 8^)nrces are, 
ftcr all, as few as are onr gifts and aptitudes. 
Occasionally an anthropologist, with a gesture of 
impatience, would clean the slate of old signifi¬ 
cances. Bcinach pro[)Oses as a definition of religion, 
‘un ensemble de scrujiules q^ni font obstacle au 
libre exereice de nos facult(^s but this is litera¬ 
ture, not science or pliilosophy. The very question 
that is most profound is that of the reality to 
which those scTujiles correspond : What, in the 
nature of the world, is their foundation and bear¬ 
ing ? If men iiave prayed and sacrificed for naught, 
how is this to be accounted for? If their rites 
have Hullered perversion, whence is tlie evil ? and 
what good does it violate? If the symbolism and 
double entente which pertain to all worship is 
wholly fictive, what power has Avritlen so strange 
a gloss into the constitution of man ? If conviction 
of sin and yearning for salvation are prompted by 
no truth, whence is the lie to which they give life? 

In its pragmatic way the fact of worshij) is ever 
rehabilitating the ontological argument. There in 
something in the old Stoic inference: ‘If altars, 
tlien gods’; and the philosophy of religion i.s the 
exjiosition of what man may perceive in his own 
deejily impulsive belief in divinity. 

Litbratcrk.— lAndmarks in the comparative and sociological 
study of religious forms, indicating both the spirit of the 
investigation and the content of the science, are : David Hume, 
The. Natural History 0 / Religion, l/mdon, 1767 ; E. B. Tylor, 
PC*, ilo. 1903; and Herbert Spencer, Principles 0 /Sociology, 

3 vols., do. 1876 9C. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2 vols.. 
do. 1890, of wliich the third edition (1907-12) has been expanded 
into a veritable encvclopiedia of religious rite, is doubtfess the 
most important, as it is the most massive, collection of informa¬ 
tion. VVith it should be reckoned the numerous writings of 
Andrew Lang in this field, first in significance, Myth, liitual^ 
and Religion^, London, 1899; Salomon Reinacb, CttUes, 
Mythes, et Religions, 4 vols., Paris, 190.0-13; Goblet d’Alviella, 
Croyances, Rites, Institutions, 3 vols., do. 1911; A. van Gennep, 
Religions, Mceurs, et L^gendes, 5 vols., do. 1908-14; and The 
MyLUology of All Races, ed. I.. H. Gray (Boston, U.8. A.. 1916 IT.X 
of which the following have been published ; i. W. S. Fox, 
Greek and Roman -, iii. J. A. MacCulloch, Celtic", L Michal, 
Slavic; vi. A. Berricdale Keith, Indian; A. j. Carnoy, 
Iranian; ix. R. P. Dixon, Oceanic; x. H. B. Alexander, 
North American; xi. H. B. Alexander, Latin Ainerican; xli. 
W. Max Muller, E<)yptian; J. G. Scott, Indo-Chinese. 
Books of an earlier ilulo of value and iini>ortance Include ; 

P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, l.ehrltKch der Religions- 
geschichte-^, 2 vols., 'ruhingen, 1909 ; H, Bois, La Valeur de 

1 Orpheus, p. 4. 
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Vexp^rierxoe reli^use^'^, Paris, 1908 ; F. B. Jevons, Intrnd. to 1 
the Hist, of Religion^, London, 19U8 ; Charles Letourneau, ' 
L*Emlutimi religicuse dam Lea diversea races humamea, Paris, 
1892; Conrad von Orelli, All\)eineine Religionagcschidde, 
Bonn, 1899 ; A. R^ville, IjCH Religions des peuplc.s non civilises, 
Paris, 1883 ; Raoul de La Grasserie, Des Religions cuinpar^^es 
au point de vue sociologiotie, do. 1899 ; C. P. Tiele, Kotnpend- 
inm der Heligionsgeschicnte^, Breslau, 1903. Among the more 
significant works of the past dozen years arc G. A. Barton, 
Tne Religions of the World, Chicago and London, 1917 ; Karl 
Beth, Religion und Magic Ud den Naturvolkern, Leipzig, 1914 ; 
A. Bros, La Religion des peuples non civilisds, Paris, 1907 ; 
S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914 ; E. Doutt^, 
Magie et religion dans I'A/rigue dn Nord, Paris, 1909; Emile 
Durkheiin, )jes Formes Hementaires de la vie religiense, do. 
1912 (dotjl)tless the most important sociological inter)*retation 
since Spencer’s Principles of Sociology ); Ren6 Dussaud, 
Introd. d I’hist. des religions, do. 1914; R. Eisler, Wellen- 
mantel und Ilimrnelszelt, 2 vols., Munich, 1910; L. R. Farnell, 
The Evolution of Religion, Ix^ndon, 1905 ; G. B. Foster, The 
Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for Kxisteru-c, Chicago 
and l.oiidon, 1909; George Foucart, Hist, des religions et 
nidthode comparative, Paris, 1912; Frederic Harrison, The 
Positive Evolution of Religion, London, liil.'l; E. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief , do. 1914 ; Marcel Hebert, La f Forme 
iddalisie' du sentiment religiense, Paris, 19u9, Le Divin, do. 
1907 ; Irving King, The Development of Religion, New York 
ami London, 1910 ; A. Le Roy, La Religion des primitifs, 
Paris, 1909; R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion'^, 
Ivondon, 1914; S. Reinach, Paris, 1909. Two recent 

American hooks, systematic in character, are G. Foot Moore, 
Hist, of Religions, 2 vols.. New York and Ldinburgh, 1914-20; 
C. H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist, of Religions, Boston and New 
York, 1913 ; while a book which undertakes a critical survey of 
methods of approach to religious phenomena is Frederick 
Schleiter, Religion and Culture, New York, 1919. For the 
psychology of religion the fountain-head is W. James, I'aric- 
ties of Religious Experience, New York and London, 1902, which 
has already proved the inspiration of a large 8pe<uai literature. 

H. B. Alf.xandkr. 

WORSHIP (Babylonian).—Form and content 
of Babylonian worship are almost entirely borrowed 
from the Sumerians. This is particularly true of 
the nrinciples of formal worshii) or the gestures 
omplo 3 'cd in religious devotion. As to the content 
of worship or the words spoken therein, the 
Babylonian i)nblic service or daily liturgies are 
without exception Sumerian. But the pra^^ers of 
jirivate devotion and all the intricate rituals of the 
magic cults are largely of Semitic Babylonian 
origin. The Assyrian religion and worship were 
thoroughly Jiahylonian, hut here a distinct ten¬ 
dency to [)rcserve tiie Semitic principle of gesture 
in private devotion is every wliere noticeable. The 
Assyrian rtdigion likewise owed much to the 
Sumerians, and tlieir liturgical ollices were 
borrowed entirel}^ from the old canonical Sumerien 
breviaries of the 23rd century. 

I. Gesture in Sumerian pra yer. ~~i. Pre¬ 
historic period.—Very early Sumerian seals which 
belong to the lue-iiistorie period (c. 3500 ILC.) 
reveal three orthodox poses in private devotion, 
or in the gesture a.ssnmed by a Sumerian layman 
when he came before a seated deity to say his 
j)rayers, 

(1) lie is represented in the so-called processional scene, 
where his own protecting god^ leads him by the hand aiid 
presents him to a seated deity. In the early pre-Sargonic 
period fhe posture of the adorant’s free arm Is not yet 
llxed. Occasionally the disengaged arm is employed to carry 
a lamb or kid as an oflfering. On one very early seal the un- 
(j( cui)ied arm is folded across the waist.2 It is remarkable that 
this idea Is characteristic of both Sumerian and Egyptian 
religions and of these onl,\—a fact which seems to reinforce 
much other evidence for an original pre-historic contact 
between Sumer and Egypt. Naturally the figure of a deity 
who conducts the worshipper is a pure fantasy. In reality a 
priest led the layman by the liand in this form of adoration, as 
we can see from a few scenes which depict the processional 
form of worship as It really was.s (2) The worshipper stands 
with one hand raised parallel to the breast, palm inward and 
fingers touching the bps; the other ar m is folded across the 

1 The Sumero-Babylonian doctrine concerning man’s relation 
to his owm god and goddess is discussed in ERFl v. 637 f. ; see 
csp. I^ngdon, ‘Religions Interpretation of Babylonian Seals,' 
in RAssyr xrl. [1919] 49-68. ^ u k i ■ x» 

3 livngdon, ‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer, 
./RA5^,'l919, pp. 631-656, fig. 4. 

» Stone tablet of Nabuapaliddin (890-854) published in 
Rawlinson, WA A v. 60, a copy of tablet of the Ist dynasty. 
Engraved memorial deed of Melishipak (end of 13th cent.) 
(V. Scheil. Textes dlamitea-admitigues, Paris, 1908, x. pi. 13). 


waist. This is the very ancient salutation by throwing a kiss 
and is the most common gesture in the private devotions of 
Sumerians and Babylonians down to the Neo-Babylonian 
period.l (3) The wnrKhi]»per stands with hotii hands folded at 
the waist; from statuettes in the round in all }»enodH it can be 
seen that thi.s gesture im{) 08 c(l a fixed cusLoin of clas))ing the 
hands. The right hand is clasped by the left hand in an 
extraordinary manner so that the right tliumb Ih s against the 
body and the fingers of the right hand lie almost lionzontal. 
The position is physically impossible and only an exaggeration 
of the natural clasp seen in bas-reliefs of Assyria. The gesture 
seems to belong to the religion of pre historic Sumer and is as 
ancient as the kissing hand gesture. 

Such were the three positions assumed under 
various circumstances in private devotion by the 
Sumerians from pre historic times down to the 
period of Agade, when the great Semitic dynasty 
of Sargon the Ancient seized the liegemnny of all 
southern Mesopotamia for 197 years. Sargon may 
be dated about 2850. 

2 . Sargonic period. -The vSemites of this period 
as well as those who had lived in clo.^o contact 
witli and among tlio Sonn^rians in the pre-Sargonic 
age adoptt d the Sumerian prineijiles of gesture. 
X seal aedi<-.ated to Narain-Sin, tilth king of the 
Sargonic d} nasty, icpresents the worsliip[)er in 
the kissing hand posiiion. Although the Sumer¬ 
ians recognized this attitude as consisting in 
throwing a kiss to a deity by the [)ictograph for 
the word ‘ to pray,’ yet they commonly designated 
it, at any rate in later stages, by the term ‘ lifting 
of the hand.’ In subsequent discussion, when the 
expression ‘lifting of the hand’ is employed, the 
attitude of the kiss hand is always implied. 
Arclueological evidence for religions gesture in 
this period is meagre, hut a few seals seem to 
indicate tliat the. folded hands position was also 
common. The old processional scene with inter- 
cessoiy priest disa[q)ears entirely in tins age. 

3. Period of Gudea and Ur dynasty (2650-2358). 
—In the age of the great Sumerian revival which 
terminated in the powerful dynasty of Ur we have 
lirst of all a return to the old nrocessional scene. 
But now the ilisengagcd arm, henceforth always 
the right arm, is lield in the attitude of saluting 
with a kiss. In the time of the Ur dynasty the 
folded hand gesture hecomes extremely common. 
1 'he pres(*nt writer has assumed tliat (his gesture 
was em}>loyed in the penitential psalms or piayera 
of contrition and sorrow, later known as er.^ughunga 
prayers. The kiss liand gesture he takes to be 
tile one adopted in jjrayers of tlie magic, rituals 
whose princi[)al motif is prais(.‘ of the deities, 
'the ancient independent ki.ss hand gesture, i.e. 
without an interceding figure who leads the 
suppliant by the hand, a[)pears rarely in this 
period.^ In other words, the i)rayers of tlio lifting 
of the hand in tlie last great age of Sumerian 
civilization always imply a processional .scene and 
a priest. 

4. Period of Isin, Larsa^ and Babylonian (Ist) 
dynasty (2357-1926). — Archaeological evidence 
furnished by a great number of seals in tiiis 
period leads to the inference that the processional 
scene with kiss hand gesture was abandoned for 
the independent attitude. The suppliant now 
stands with right hand raised and lingers toncliing 
the lips, the left arm folded at the waist. On the 
older seals of the period the priest still performs 
the act of intercession, hut he stands before the 
seated deity in the folded hand pose.® The 
inference from the evidence of seals alone that 
the ancient custom of approaching a deity through 

1 For pre-hlstoric examples see the seals ciUxl in Langdon, 
•Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ p. 633L, from 
the publications of Delaporte and Ward. 

2 Of. a seal dedicated to Dungl (J. Menant, Recherches 8ur la 
glyptique orientale, Paris, 1883, flg. 86). 

8 See, e.g., L. Delaporte, Catalogue du Musde Guimet, 
Cylindres orientaux, Paris, 1909, no. 46; also Catalogus des 
Cylindres orienatux de la IHbliothique Nationals, do. 1910, nos. 
124-128. 
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the offices of a priest was abandoned after the 
Ur dynasty is clearly misleading; for two clear 
examples of this custom are illustrated on monu¬ 
ments of the Cassite period and on the stone 
tablet of Nabuapaliddin.^ Moreover, in prayers 
of private devotion frequent reference is made to 
the priest who recites portions of the prayer.^ 
But from tliis period onward until the rise of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire at the end of tlie 7th 
cent, the pose of tlie kiss hand with left arm 
folded at the waist is the ordinary gesture in 


the national god Asur is excluded from the 
deities mentioned in the litanies because his cult 
arose after the canon of sacred prayer books was 
closed. 

The Babylonians usually employed Semitic 
prayers in tlie private rituals of purilication, and 
these were known as the ‘ prayers of the lifting of 
the hand.’ They were of course modelled on the 
Sumerian prayers of the kiss hand ceremonies, 
and a very great number of prayers of this kind 
have survived in Semitic. They form almost 


Babylonia. 

II. Gesturk in Assyrian religion. — 
Assyrians retained the old open hand Semitic po.se 
in prayer, although the kiss hand was also adopted 
by them from the Sumerians. Since they also 
borrowed all the prayers and liturgies of the 
ollicial cults from Sumer and Akkad, the reten¬ 
tion of the Semitic gesture emphasizes the tenacity 
with which they adhered to racial customs. The 
open hand gesture, which was also the {)rincipal 
one used by the Hebrews, is made by extending 
both hands upward towards heaven, palms inward. 
In art the .suppliant i.s alway.s repre.sented standing 
as in Sumer and Babylonia.^ But the pose in 
taking up the gesture of the kiss hand in A.ssyria 
was or<linaiily modified in two respects. The 
right arm is now thr(jwn forward and the hand 
turned outward, the index finger pointing at the 
god or sacred object. The thumb i.s closed over 
the three remaining fingers. This attitude is 
similar to one .seen on Ureek monuments and 
represents the adorant in the later stages of the 
act of throwing a kiss. But under inliuence of 
the Assyrians and Aramaeans the old Semitic 
spirit reasserted itself in Babylonia ; seals of the 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, Scleucid, and Parthian 
periods almost invariably represent the wonshipper 
111 the open hand [)ose. 

Kneeling and prostration do not ajqiear to have 
been admitted in the orthodox forms of Sumerian 
religion, but tliere i.s evidence for their use among 
the Babylonians and the As.syrians. Ih'ostnition 
and km.'cling were certainly acts of worship at 
certain j)oints in the recit.'ition of prayers and 
penitential p.sairns among the Semites, and on the 
whole it seems probable that tliey are of Semitic 
origin. In Sumerian literature almost no prayer.s 
of the private cults have been preserved. We 
po.s.se8.s extensive catalogues of the titles of such 
prayers, and the seals show that they apjiroached 
their deities in jirivate devotion from the very 
earliest period. But the spirit of their religion 
asserted itself rather in communal or public 
worship, and the lituigies of their various cults 
are extensive. In the Ur and Isin j)erio(is liturgies 
became canonical and extremely inf ricate. They 
were accomjianied by music, and in fact the names 
of instruments were enii)loycd as technical term.s 
to descril>e kinds of song.s ; e.g., the recessional or 
tinal song of a liturgy was sung to the double llutc 
and called the Hute song. The canonical liturgies 
of the Sumerians were borrowed by the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians and were always .said in Sumer¬ 
ian. Tlie greater portion of each liturgy was 
movided with an interlinear Semitic translation 
for laymen. No changes in tlio old Sumerian 
liturgies were ever permitted, and even in As.syria 

1 See above, p. 767», note 3. 

2 So, e.(j., in the erdagl^unga prayer, iv. Rawllnaon, no. 2 = 
Zimmerii, BabylonisrJu B^usspaalinen, Leipzig, 1886, no. 6. 
And a num))er of prayers of the ‘ lifting of the hand' end with 
tiie phrase ‘ I will sin^ thy praise and I the priest of ma^io thy 
servant will sinj? tliy praise ’ (see E. Ebeling, Keilsckrifttexte 
auH Assur, Leipzig, 1919, no. 26, rov, iii. 10; C. D. Gray, 
Shamtuh Rdu/ioiia Texts, Chicago, 1901, K. 3394 rev. 14; 

L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, 
no. 12, 94). 

* See I*arigdon, ‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ i 
flgs. 16, I.S-20, and p. 639. I 


invariably part of the magic ceremonies of purilica¬ 
tion,‘ A considerable number of the })rayeis said 
by the priests in the.se services of healing and 
atonement have been recovered, and these were 
written and recited in Sumerian, and were known 
by tlioruhric(^'i.^/i/>). ITayersof i>eriance which are 
pure religious [prayers of great spiritual }) 0 \ver and 
unconnected with magic rituals were not popular, 
and of these comparatively few have survived. 
They are all composed in Sumerian and probably 
represented the prayers said in the old Sumerian 
proce.ssional scene. Obviously tliey could not be 
employed by the ordinary layman, wlio knew 
no Sumerian. dMiey rei)resent the exclusive and 
aristocratic side of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion. In them the priest takes a leading part, 
and they are usually provided with a Semitic 
translation. 

Litkraturr. — On gesture imcorship.S. Langdon, ‘Gesture 
in .Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,' JRAS, 1919, pp. 631-5.60 ; 
Friedrich Heiler, ‘ Die Korperhaltung beim Gebet,’ Oriental- 
ische Studien Fritz Ilomuirl zu?n aeckzigeten Geburtstag 
gewidtnet, livipzig, lOlS, ii. 108 177, 

Liturgical worship.—S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 
Paris, 1913 (eap. the Introduction concerning the use of musical 
instrumeiUs, the origin and development of the breviaries and 
their theological <;oritent), Sumerian Liturgical Texts /rtnn 
Nippur, Plidadolphiii, 1917, and Sumerian Liturgies awi 
Psalms, do. 1919 (Introduction has a resume of most recent 
knowledge on liturgical worship), Sumerian and Babybrnian 
Psahns, Paris, 1909, For the liturgies of the Taniinuz cult, 
whose festival was probably celebrated at mid-summer, see 
H. Zimmern, Der babylonische Gott Tamaz, Leipzig, 1909, 
and Sumerisch-babylonische TamvzUeder, do, 19<>7; S 
Langdon, Tainmuz and ishtar, Oxford, 1914. Liturgical 
worship in the oulte of deified kings of tlie late Sumerian 
period is di.scuHScd in‘Sumerian Liturgie.« and Psalms,’ and in 
‘ Notes on the Deiticatioii of Kings,’ by T. G. Pinches, PSBA , 
191.6, pp. 87-96, 120-134, and in ‘Three New Hymns in the 
Cults of Deified Kings,' by S. Langdon, PSBA, 1918, pp. 30-40, 
45-.60. 

Prayers of the lifting of the hand and {H'nlDmtial psalms arc 
discuH.sed and full literatiire given under Praykr (Babylonian). 

In addition to the literature there see Erich Ebeling, i^uellen 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religi(jn, Leipzig, 1918-19. 
What is known concerning the great Now Year fchiival at the 
.be found in H. Zimmern, Zum baby 


begun a series of monographs upon the .Sumcrian”and Semitic 
monthly festivals. LaNGDON. 

WORSHIP (Buddhist).*—i. Worship {pujcl, 
7Ktndnna, 7ndna, etc.) is no part of the Path 
(mdrga). Path is in.sight into and meditation 
on the four truths (the four nirveiUiahhdgtya^ 
satgadaHanay satyabhdvand) ; but worship is an 
important part of what is styled mok^abfulglya 
(‘acts connected with or leading to deliverance’). 
No man can in this life enter into the Pjith, if he 
has not, in a previous existence, ‘planted’ some 
‘root of merit’ {kid(damula). Among the‘roots 
of merit’ worship is the best. 

2 . Worship is the best danct, or giving. A man 
gives material gifts [dmi^addna) or security 
[abhayaddna) to liis fellow-men, to animals, to 
retasy for their benefit and also for his own 
enelit. He shall give to the Buddha, to the 

1 See artt. Expiation and Atonbmknt (Babylonian), Maoio 
(Babylonian), and Praykr (Babylonian). 

2 DeLaila concerning Buddhist worship are to be found in all 
books dealing with Buddhi.sin. Some of the sources are in¬ 
dicated below. But the principles that command the Buddhist 
Ktiia 3 'ana doctrine of worship nave never been elucidated, and 
there Is the Justification of the present short note. 
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Dharma, to the Church, for his own advantage, 
because they are ‘ fields of merit ’ {punyalcsetra) 
par excellence. The better the field, the better 
the fruit. Now the merit of giving is either 
tydgdnvaya or paribhogdnvaya \ i.c., a merit 
accrues to the giver either because ho gives away 
{tydga) sometliing or because the recipient enjoys 
{p(trihhoga) the thing that lias been given away, 
iluddha does not enjoy the flowers, etc., that are 
ollered to chaityaa. The merit is not weaker for 
that. The point is discussed in Pali and Sanskrit 
sources. 

hiTKiiATVKK.—A bhidharmakoiat iv. 32 (on the trUaranaga- 
tnaiia), 112 (on the merit accruing to the future ^akyaimini 
on account of his worshipping Puyya), 121 (on the worship 
of chaityas ; why actual acts of worship are useful), vii. 34 
(paradises and nirvana obtained owing to a single thought of 
faith in the qualities of a Buddha), iii. 99 (avoiding antara- 
kalpas by giving to the Sahgha); Milinda (SEE xxxv. [1890J) 
144-164, 240 24«; Katkavaithn, ed. A. 0. Taylor {PTS), 
liOtidon, 1897, vii. 6 f. {Points of Controversy, tr. 0. A. F. 
Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung [J'TS], Ix)ndon, 1915, p. 200); 
Santideva. Bodhicharydvatara, ix. 39-40 {Introduction d la 
pratique aes futxira Eowikaa, tr. and ed. L. de la V'all^e 
Poussin, I’aris, 1!)07, p. 119); Madhyamakavrlti {liibl. Euddh. 
V, (Petrograd, 1909]) xvii. 4 f. ; Sik^asamnchchaya {ib. 1902), 
karikdb f. ; I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1890, p. 115 and pasnini-, R. Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Monachism, do. 1800, p. 196; J. P. MinayefF, Rccherches sur 
le boiLddhisnie, French tr., Paris, 1894, p. 155; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism { — GIAP iii. viii.), Stra-ssburg, 
18i)6, p. 88 ; W. Wassilicff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1800, 
p. 244 (whetber giving to the Sanglia is useful); A. Foucher, 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Eng. tr., London, 1918, L'Art 
gr^xo-bowldhique du Gandhdra, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-17, passim. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. 

WORSHIP (Chim;se).-I. INTRODUCTORY.— 
It is not easy to find any Chinese word or phrase 
which conveys identically the same meaning as 
that whicli the word ‘worsliip’ conveys to one 
who has bemi brought up in a Christian environ¬ 
ment. Proloibly tlie first word whicli would occur 
to most students of Cliiiiese is chi. It consists of 
three parts—the symbols for ‘spiritual beings,’ 

‘ flesh,^and ‘the right hand,’giving the meaning, 

‘ to hold a [)iece of llosh in the right hand and 
offer it to tiie spirits.’ One of the pioneer Anglo- 
Chinese le.xicograiihers, Morrison, gives as one of 
the meanings of the character chi ‘ to offer flesh 
in the rites of worship, to sacrifice with worship.’ 
J. Legge criticizes this interpretation by pointing 
out that it is not countenanced by the compileis 
of the standard native dictionarv, JCana Hsi. 
He adds, ‘ The general idea symliolised by the 
character chi is—an offering whereby commiinica- 
tioii and communion with spiritual beings is 
effected.’‘ The importance of tliis criticism will 
be manifest when we remember tliat the symbol 
chi is the one which is commonly used to denote 
the religious side of the cult of ancestors. If chi 
does not mean ‘ worship,’ a doubt at once suggests 
itself as to whether we are technically correct in 
describing that cult as the ‘worship’ of ancestors. 
This doubt is fully justified if to the word 
‘worsliin’ in this })hrase we attribute a meaning 
identical or nearly identical with that which it 
bears in Christianity. If we assume that ‘wor¬ 
ship ’ can only he offered to a god or gods (real 
or imagined), and we insist upon describing the 
Chinese ancestral cult as the ‘ worsliip ’ of ancestors, 
it follows that the ancestors so ‘worshipped’ are 
regarded as gods. And this is precisely the 
principal ground on which the cult in question 
has been attacked by Christian mis.sionaries. 
Obviously the process of translation from one 
language into another can give rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and question-begging. 

There are, of course, many other Chinese words 
and phrases which correspond, more or less roughly, 
to the word ‘ worship’; out no one of them can be 
regarded as strictly equivalent. Fai means merely 
‘to bow’ or ‘to salute’; when cKunq is prefixed, 

1 SEE xxviii. [1885] 201. 


the term acquires a religious meaning and may be 
translated ‘to salute with reverence.’ Li-pai, 
much used by Christian missionaries, does not 
necessarily mean more than to salute in accord¬ 
ance with the appropriate rites. Ching-yang 
means ‘to respect and look up to.’ TIutc are 
several other t'o eis which give the idea of ritual 
sacrifice. It may be urged that these and similar 
Chine.se term.s are, after all, just as satisfactory 
as the Knglish term, wliich can hardly be said to 
contain witliin itself an adequate indication of 
what it has come to mean in Christian thought 
and ritual. If we are careful to remember that 
there are some nob readily definable differences 
in spiritual content between the Kiiropean and 
Chinese terms, not mnch harm will be done by 
regarding the two sets of terms as roughly 
equivalent. 

In this article it is unnecessary to at tempt to 
make any such subdivisions or different iations as 
are used by the Cliiirch of Home to distinguish 
the variebifs of Christ lan worship. Such differ¬ 
ences as those between Xarpela, oirepbovXeLa, and 
dovXeia do not exist i.vi China — simply because they 
have never been called into existence by the 
exigencies of religious controversy. 

II. CoNFCciANfSM.^ — I. Introductory. — The 
clearest expression of the Confuciaii notions of 
worship is founil in that remarkable collection of 
religious treatises which goes under the name 
of the Li Chi [Record of Rites). ‘More may be 
learned,’ says Hegge, ‘about the religion of tlie 
anitient Chinese from this classic than from all the 
others together.’'^ And it should be added that, 
as tlie Record of Rites forms one of the Five 
CIas.sics of the orthodox Confucian learning, it 
still remains*^ what it has Ixmn for many centuries 
—the principal source of Chinese ideas regarding 
not only the ritual but also the inner significance 
of religious observances. 

The reader must be warned, however, that, 
when we give the name of Confucianism to the 
ndigious beliefs and rites described in the Li Chi 
and other ‘Confucian’ classics, we are using the 
term in a somewhat vague sense as including all 
that C^mfucius and his school sanctioned, eulogized, 
or taihtly accepted. Confucius insisted that lie 
was only ‘a transmitter and not a maker,’ and in 
any case ho never posed as a religious jirophet or 
as an inspired teacher of religious truth. Much 
that has come down to us as Confucianism is pre- 
Confucian in origin ; and this we find to be speci¬ 
ally true when we enter upon the sphere of ndigious 
thought. In the sections that follow it must be 
understood that ‘ Confucianism ’ is used in the 
looser sense here indicated. 

2. Nature of true worship as understood in 
Confucianism. — {a) Reverence. — The Record of 
Rites opens with the striking words ‘ Always and 
in everything let there be reverence.’^ In many 
parts of this classic (which came from many 
different hands and belongs to many different dates) 
the supreme necessity of reverence is emphasized, 
especially in connexion with all ceremonies which 
regulate the intercourse between the seen and the 
unseen worlds. Commenting on one of its sub¬ 
divisions, Legge remarks : 

‘Throuj^hout the Book it is mostly rolij^ioua rites that are 
spoken of; especially oh culminating in the worship of God. 
And nothing is more fully brought out than that all rites are 

valueless without truth and reverence.'8 

The Record q^uotes Confucius as saying that in the 
ceremonial rites of mourning the most important 
thing is reverence,® and in another passage he is 

1 Cf. artt. Conptjcian Religion, Confucius. 

2 SEE xxvii. [1885] 13. 

3 Or rather remained up to 1911. The whole Confucian 
system has been more or less on the defensive since that date. 

^ HBE xxvii. 61. Cf. Legge’s comment on p. 12. 

8 lb. p. 25. « Lb. xxviii. 163. 
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credited with the folloNvin;^ remarkable utterance: 
‘ With the amdeiitsin ( lieir practice of ;^overnment 
the love of men was tlx* ;;rcat pcjint ; in their re- 
V^ulation of this love of mcm, the rules of ceremony 
was the f:;reat point; in their regulation of those 
rules, rev(M enee was the great point.’^ It is an 
oft-reiterated ( '(Uiliieian theory tl»at reverence in 
the performance of (lie preserlhed rites and good 
contluct in the ordinary relations of man with 
man were insep.liable. 

‘When one lias inaatered (the principle of) ceremonies, and 
regiilatcfl his pernon accordin( 2 :ly, he l)c<;onies y:rave an<l 
reverential. Grave and reverential, he is roi^arded with awe. 
If the lieart he for a moment w'ithoiit the feeliit^; of harmony 
and joy, meanness arid deceitfulness entc'r it. If the outwartl 
demeanonr be for a moment without jfravity and reverential- 
ncB», imlitTcrence and rudeness show theni.selves.’ 

It is evident that ('onfucius thoroughly approved 
of the strong tmiphasis laid by tin; {ineionts on the 
necessity of reverence. ‘ Authority without mmey, 
ceremonial witkoul reverence, mourning without 
sorrow—wliat have I to do with the.se ?’^ The 
same lesson of reverence is inculcated in tlie 
Clas.sics of 1‘oetry and History. 

‘From of oM, before our time, the former men set ns the 
example ;~llow t-o 1)0 mild and humble from inorniiig^ to ni^ht, 
and t-o >)e revertmt in dixcliurj^inj; the servit'e.’-* In the Shv 
(.'/ling (Classic of Histor\) tlu're is a description of how the 
<'mpcrnr Shun (2‘lr<l cent. H.c.), when appointing a high-priest 
or director of religions ceremonies, addressed the newly- 
appointed ofRccr thus: ‘ You must he the Arranger of the 
ancestral tetiiple. Morning and riiglit you must be respectful. 
He upright, he pure.’ The othet'r did obeisance aud suggested 
that one worthier than he should be appointed; b»it (he 
emperor a<lhered to hia decision an<l said, ‘ Do you go aud 
undertake the dutie.s. lie revei imtial.’5 Similar exhortations 
are to be found in the Tso Chuan 

Irreligion or irreverence is fri'quently declared 
to be the cause of the withdrawal of God’.s support 
from a reigning house. 

(6) Sinccrif)/. -A fair acquaintance with (^on- 
fucian thought show.s that the true Confmdanist is 
far from exaggerat ing t he iuqxirtance of ceremoniiys 
and ritual a.s such. Me constantly insist.^ that 
it is the spirit, not the letter, tliat really matters, 
and that rit(;s in themselvc's are worthless without 
sincerity. A recent writer has said that the earlier 
types of ‘commercialized’ religion were displaced 
by ‘ faiths like those of Jesus and Mahomet which 
make God’s favor depend on t he heart of the, wor- 
shi[)per ratlu^r than on his svim/irr.’ ^ But this 
was precis(dy the teaching of classical (Jotifucianism 
several centuries b. c. In one of tljo hooks of the 
Jxccord of Jlitrs we are told that the ‘ snpe.rior man ’ 
i.s not only e.\tiemoly rc.verential in all ceremonial 
matters hut is <‘il.so ah.solutely sincere.'^ 

‘Sacrince Iwhich in this passage is practically Hvnonymoua 
with religion] is not a thing coming to a man from witliont; it 
issues from within him, and ha.s its birth in hi.s heart. When 
the heart is dcejtly fnove<l, e.xprcssion is given to it by cere¬ 
monies ; and hence, only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of sacrifice. The sacrifices of 
such men have (heir own bIcHsing ;—not indeed w'hat the world 
calls blessing. Blessing here means perfi-ction ;—it is the name 
given to the c,om|)lete and natural discharge of all duties. 
VVlien nothing is left incom])lcte or improj)erly discharged - 
this is what we caill perfection, impl> ing the doing everythitig 
that 8ho\ild be done in one’s internal self, and externally the 
porformanco of everything according to the proper method.’ 

In the Tso Chuan we are told that, when ‘intellig¬ 
ence and Bincerity ’ are prttsent, almost any oller- 
ingH, however common and easily obtained, may 
be ‘pre.stmted to the snirit.s and .set before kings 
and (Dikes.’ An Itngli.sli writer has commented 
on this in the following words ; 

> SBE xxviii. 2r)4. 2 If,, p. 224. 

3 H. A. Giles, (Confucianism mid its liivals {HE, 2nd ser.), 
IX)ndon, lOl.'i, p. 80 f. 

* SBE iii.- [IKDO] .805. 

5 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 17. 

* lb. vol. V. pt. il. p. 840. 

T SDE iii. laif., 177 f., 185, 187. 

« E. A. Ross, in fJE xxx. (1020] 202. 

* SBE xxvii. 404. if* Ih. xxviii. 2.80. 

G I>egge, vol. V. pt. i. p. 1.8. 


‘The idea that intelligence and sincerity are prerequisites td 
sacrifice indicates an advanced stage of religious culture on the 
part of the writer.'i 

'riie testimony of the other ehussicjil books is to the 
sanui cllcct. 

‘God has no partialities,’ the Shu Ching tells ns, ‘only to 
tliose w'ho are reverent does Ho show' favour. The poo})K- are 
not constant in their affections, except to those (rulers) w'ho 
have charity of heart. Tlie spirits do not neces-sarily eMjo> 
sacrifices; what they enjoy is the sincerity.’2 

{c) Sim/)li< iti/ and dignihj .—Next to reverence 
and sincerity in prayers and sacrilices nothing iw 
more carne.stly insisted upon than simplicity and 
dignified restraint—something very near to the 
(Jreek aioifpojvvit). Ostentation and a lavish dis¬ 
play of (m.stly temple furniture is strongly dis¬ 
couraged ; niain water is better than wine, coarse 
cloth is to l>e preferred to gorgeous einbroideries, 
expensive mats of line rushes aud bamboo are no 
better than mats of coarse reeds and straw. The 
SOU]) which formed part of the sacrificial offerings 
should be unseasoned, to denote simplicity ; tlie 
grand symbols of jade should he loft plain instead 
of being carved. 'I'he king, when al)Out to take 
part in sacrilicial rites, should not ride in a carved 
and lacquered .state-carriage hut in a plain one. 

‘ In all these things it is simply the idea of the 
simplicity that is the occasion of the [ireference 
and honour.’* KSacrilicial otferings should be 
chos(?n not from rare find expensive products, but 
from what is seasonable and abundant.“* Self- 
rcsi l ainta moral <|iiality which manifests itself 
outwardly in simplicity—is one of the ()rim;ipal 
Confneian virtues. \Vithoiit self-restrfiint there 
is ncce.s.sarily a lack of dignity ; and without 
dignity the rites of worship cannot he piopmly 
performed. It was not only the actmil sacrilicial 
rites that had to he conducted with quiet dignity 
and .solemnity ; the temple-daiuuis, too, ‘ displayed 
the gravity of the jicrformcrs, hut did not awai(c-n 
the emotion of delight.’* Similarly, ‘ the ancc^stral 
temple produced the imiiiession of majesty, hut 
did not (]i.sj)<)so one to rest in it.’* J'his is because 
‘the idea which leads to intcrcouist* with spiiitual 
Beings is not intorcliangeahle with that which 
finds its realisation in n.'st and pleasure.’"^ 

3 . Godward and manward aspects of Confucian 
worship.—'i'hcre is another featnrii of (Jiinese 
religion which is perhaps more charactiuistically 
Cliinese than any of tliose yet mentioned -a, moral 
attitude which may bo briefly summed up in tin* 
formula ‘ I^ook after the hiunaii and the divine 
will look after itself.’ Tliis ‘ manwardness,’if it 
may he so termed, does not necessarily im]tly a 
neglect of or contempt for the ‘ (iodward ’ side of 
ndigion. It is based on a reasoned conviction 
that wliatever is good for man will satisfy God ; 
that God doe.s not (hisire and will not accept any 
oflerings or sacrilices that will hamper or impover- 
ish His w’orsliijipers in their necessary mundane 
activities or human relationships ; and that in 
the last resort divine and human interests are 
identical. To quote the words of Mcncins— 

‘ lie who hringB all his intellect to bear on the subject, will 
come to undeiKtand his own nature ; he who underst^inds his 
own nature will urulerstand OckI, To preserve one’s intellect, 
and to nourish one’s nature—that is now to serve God. To 
waste no thoughts upon length of life, but to cultivate rectitude 
—that is to do the will of God-’ ® 

Doubtless this view, or something like it, is one 
to xvliich all evolving religions tend to approxim¬ 
ate ; what is remarkable is the very early date 
at which it was reached by the Chinese and the 
consistency with wdiicii it has been maintained. 

1 II. K. Wright, In JRAS, N. China Branch, xlviii. [1917] 
172 f. See also SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211; and art. Purifica¬ 
tion (Chinese), vol. x. p. 472». 

2 Giles, n. Ibt., And SBE iii. 99, See also SBE iii. 176, and 
Legge, vol. v. pt. I. p. 146. 

»SBK xxvii. 436 f. ^ Ib. p. 395. 

* lb. p. 435. ^ Ib. ^ lb. 

* Tr. by (Jiies, p. 95. 
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It may have liainpered Chinese relipon in its 
attempts to soar lieavenward, but it lias un¬ 
doubtedly liad tlie excellent result of enbancinf^ 
the honour and prestige of moral values. Nor are 
these moral values conlined to earth. Chiinvse 
religious speculation extends them to the spiritual 
world as well, and this is why we have no capricious 
or irresponsible despot in the Chinese pantheon, 
no acts or utterances ascribed to divine beings 
which are incompiitiblo with the highest moral 
Ideals known to Chinese Ininianity. In (his we 
liave a sutlicient explanation of another remark¬ 
able fact that has often extorted the admiration 
of European students: the high moral tone of the 
whole body of the classical and sacred literature 
of Cdiina and the absence of all expressions 
suggestive of licentious thought. 

A modern writer on Eastern religions remarks 
that in his opinion Confucius laid ‘ unnecessary 
emphasis upon social and political duties, and 
may not have been sutliciently interested in the 
honour to be paid to fShang-Ti or (iod. He 

S ractically ignored the (fodward side of men’s 
uties.’^ More just are II. A. Giles’s observations 
on Confucius’s general attitude : 

‘In regard to the relative importance of servinf^ God and 
servin^f man Confucius has often been blamed for settinK’ man 
Ixifore God; but it should be remembered that his interpreta¬ 
tion of true service to GckI was embodied in rij^ht ami proper 
performance of duly to one’s neij^hbour. The idea of personal 
service to God flimself, as undeistood l»y the Jewisij patriarchs, 
IS entirely foreign to the Chinese conception of a Supreme 
Being.’ 

In one of the books of the Historical Classic we 
are told of t))e eiglit branches of administration 
which ought to engage the attention of good rulers. 
The hist is agriculture—the most important of ail, 
because it provides the peoph? with the means of 
subsist ence ; the second, cotiuiierc(‘, which regulates 
the distribution of commodities ; the third, religious 
cei’emonics. With the fourth, fifth, and sixth we 
need not concern ourselves ; the eighth and last 
is j)ieparation for war.* It is characteristic of 
(/hina that the rites of religious worshi]> should 
occupy only the third |)lace; for religion, the 
Chinese would say, has small practical importance 
for men who have nothing to eat ; and spiritual 
beings, if tliey deserve human hofiiage at all, ar<‘ 
not likely (o demand sacrilicial oderings from men 
who cannot find the wlieiewithal to feed themselves, 
'file doctrine wdiicli is implicit in this an(*ient 
passage from the Shu Ching reappc'ars in an explicit 
form in the teachings of Mencius: ‘The most 
imi)orlant element in (he State is the people; 
next come the altars of the gods ; least in imjiort- 
arice is t he king’ ;* and is repeated in the utterances 
of tbo tirst emperor of the Ming dynasty : 

‘(3o(l puts the sovereign in charge of his people, and the 
80 \'eieign who wislies to serve God prf)))erly must first show 
that he loves tiie people. To show love for the people -that is 
the ^vay to serve God. ... He who would be a true sovereign 
should regard Heaven as his father. Earth as his mother, arid 
the people as his children, and must carry out his duties to 
eacii with the utmost devotion. He does not perform the 
sai^riflce to Heaven and Earth in order to bring prosperity ui>on 
himself, he does it to promote the welfare of the whole realm.’® 

4. The motives of worship. —What, then, is the 
irincipai motive of religious worship, according to 
Chinese theory ? Confucius and the majority of 
thinking Chinese since his day would have assumed 
that the object of religious rites is a double one— 
to do honour to spiritual beings and to benefit 
living men. The benefits anticipated by tlie living 
are moral and spiritual as well as material. It 

1 W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Japan*, New York, 1901, 
p. 104. For observations on this statement see the present 
writer's Lion and Dragon in Nortfum China, London, 1910, 
p. 322. 

* Giles, p. 73 f. ® Le^ge, vol. ill. pt. ii. p. 827. 

* For Chinese text see Legge, vol. li. (rev. ed.), p. 483. 

® This passage occurs in the official history of the Ming 
dynasty, under the date of the 20th year of Hung Wu (1887). 


cannot be disputed that a great den.' of the cere¬ 
monial connected with the cult of ancestors has 
direct reference to purely worldly considerations. 
It is aK.siimed that the ancestors, if apiiroached 
with the propm- rites and oUering.s, will maintain 
the family in a state of prosperity and save it 
from disaster or extinction. Nevertheless this is 
not the rea.son why Confucian orthodoxy sanctions 
the cult of ancestors. The truly lilial son, we are 
toll!, should otf’er his saeriliees ‘without seeking 
for anything to be gained by them.’ ‘ Knrther, 
it should he reincmhercd that there is, and long 
has been, a very large number of people in China 
who have been more or less sceptical on the 
question of the continued existence of human 
individuahs after death, and who have nevertheless 
been among the most zealous sujipurters of the 
ancestral cult. Those who study the cult not 
merely in books (whether ('Chinese or foreign) but 
as it i.s actually practised by the people a\ iI 1 soon 
realize that the practical if not the theoretical 
hasi.s of the cult is social and moral rather than 
religious. As the present writer has said else¬ 
where, Confucianism has insisted on ‘ the import¬ 
ance of keeping up the cult of ancestors not so 
much for tlie sake of tlie dead as because it 
fostered among living men feelings of love, respect, 
reverence, and duty towards family and state. 
'The souls of the dead migiit or might not be 
conscious of what was doii(3 for them, hut it wa.s 
in the interests of social harmony and political 
stal)ility that the traditional religious and com- 
mcMiiorative ceremonies should he jealously jire- 
served and hanih'd tlown to posterity, and that 
during the performance of such ceremonies the 
presence of the ancestral spirits should at lejist 
l>e tacitly assumed.’'^ Filial piety is, of course, 
the principal virtue which tlie ancestral cult is 
expected to strengthen and conlirm ; and it should 
be remewihered that lilial jiiety in (Jhina has a 
nmeh wider and deeper signification than it has 
(elsewhere. We are told that it is the root of all 
virtue, and the stem which produces all moral 
leaching; that it is an all-emhracing rule of 
conduct, by the practiiie of which the jieople are 
Inought to live in peace and harmony, and ill-will 
between superiors and inferiors is extinguislnul ; 
that it commences with the service of parents, 
iroceeds to the service of the king, and is eomplete(i 
>y the consolidation of the character.* 

A well-known Cliristian missionary in China, 
J. Edkin.s, drew attention to what he conceived to 
be a serious defect in the Chinese attitude towards 
religion when he said : 

‘ An ethical test is the only one they know. When the 
evidence of a new religion is presented to them, they nt once 
refer it to a moral standard, and give Mieir af)|)ro\’al with the 
utmost readiness if it jiasses the test. They do not ask wiietlier 
it is divine, but whether it is good.’ * 

It is not strictly accurate to sav that an ethical 
test is the only one they know, but it is certainly 
the test which they show the greatest readine.ss 
to apply. Probably the most religiously-minded 
("hinese would cheerfully admit the truth ot 
Edkiiis’s observation that when confronted with 
a new religion they ‘do not ask whether it is 
divine but whether it is good,’ not because they 
are contemptuous or oblivious of the divine, but 
because they feel or believe that the direct and 
exclusive search for the divine may lead them 
into swamps and wildernesses, whereas the search 
for the good is in itself a great good, even if 
only partially successful ; and that, although few 
glimpses of the divine may be vouchsafed during 
the arduous ascent of the mountain of good, it will 
be found, when the summit is reached, if not 

1 SRJS xxviii. 237. 

2 Lion and Drng(m in Northern China, p. 347. 

S See SBE iii. 406 (.; and cf. xxviii. 222. 

* Religion of China, rev. ed., Ix)ndon, 1893, p. 74 f. 
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sooner, that the good and the divine an; twin peaki 
joined hy a level pathway over which men and 
gods may come and go at will, greeting one anothe] 
as tliey pass with the friendly recognition o! 
spiritual kinship. 

III. Taoism .^— It is unnecessary to deal ai 
length with 'faoiat notions of worship, because, 
regarded as a religion, Taoism is almost wholly 
imitative. Primitive Taoism was not a religion, 
and, though the mysterious Tao was regarded as 
inellahle, wonderful, omnipotent, immanent in all 
the universe, infinitely great and infinitesimally 
small, it cannot be said to have been an obiect of 
worship. After the introduction of Buddliism 
I'aoism found it necessary to go through a process 
of reinterpretation and reconstruction in order to 
maintain its position in an environment that was 
becoming increasingly Confucian on its ethical, 
increasingly Ihiddhist on its religious, side ; it 
therefore adapted to its owm uses some of the 
religious formulations and rituals of its Indian 
rival, borrowed imnal teachings from both Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism, and turned if self into an 
institutional religion by ado})ting monasticism 
and establishing temples for the worship of the 
numerous and ever-multij)lying deities who l)egan 
to throng its [)anthoon. it apotheosized its legend¬ 
ary founder, l..ao-tse, and made him one of a 
<livine triad which would certainly never have 
come into existence had a model not existed in the 
San Pao, the ‘Three Precious Ones,' of Buddhism. 
As time went on, it also drew into its own system 
some of tlie divine beings of the pre-Confucian 
state religion of China ; and so the Shang-'l'i, or 
Supreme God, became (in comparatively recent 
times) the Yii Huang Sh;ing-Ti, ttie ‘Jade lm))orial 
God,’ who is one of the most prominent objects of 
worship in the debased 'haoism of to-day. In 
spite of all its bare faced borrowings, its crmlely- 
artificial methods of turning dead men and women 
and shadowy abstractions into gods and goildesses, 
and its haphazard deification of animals, real ami 
mythical, tliere is no doubt that even in tliese 
degenerate days the deities of Taoism are capable 
of ins})iring religious devotion and that some of 
them at least are objects of real worship. 

IV. Buddhism .'^—It is often said that Buddhism 
is atheistic ami therefore offers the believer no 
object of worship. However true this may be of 
Buddhism as a metaphysical system, and of the 
Hinayana (r/. V.), in its primitive form, it is certainly 
not true of the Mahayilna {q.v.)^ which (daims the 
allegiance of [iiactically all Chinese Buddhists, 
For all hut a small minority of Buddhist .scholars 
and mystics the Buddhas and bodhiMfitCvas cannot 
be fitly described as other than objects of w'orshi[). 
The cult of tliese beings has reached its greatest 
develojjrnent in one subdivision of tlie Mahayana, 
which is known to Chinese as the ‘ Pure Land ’ and 
to Western students as the Amidist school. For 
adherents of this school the figure of Amitahha 
has practically taken the place of ^akyamuni, the 
historical Buddha; and the worship of which lie is 
the object can hardly lie described as anything less 
than karpeta. For ordinary believers he is the 
sublime deity who rules over Sukhavati, tlie 
Western Paradise, and who, with the assistance of 
tlie great bodhisattvns Avalokite.Wara (Kuan-yin) 
and Mahasthama (Ta-shih-chih), brings to salva¬ 
tion all those who invoke his name with sincerity. 
That Amitahha evokes feelings of deep and .sincere 
devotion is often doubted or thought imjiossible by 
those wdio cannot understand how the contempla¬ 
tion of a non-existing being (for Amitablia is 
entirely a })ioduct of the religious imagination) 
can give lise to a really devotional attitude. Yet 

J Cf. art. 'Caoism. 

Cf. ant. (JiiiNA, China (Buddhism inX 


a close observation of the religiou.s belief.s and 
practices of Amidists will certainly dispel any 
doubts. Perhaj)s no more conclusive testimony 
on this subject could be obtained than that of 
L. Wieger, w hose evidence is all the more important 
and valuable from the fact that, as a loyal Catholic 
missionary, he may be regarded as incapable of 
unduly emphasizing tlie spiritual fervour that a 
jiagaii cult IS capable of inspiring. 

‘The Amidist temples in China and Japan are the only ones 
in wliich the people pniy—pray truly and from the bottom of 
their hearts, where they repent and im}dore, with attitudes so 
natural and so tomdiin^ that no sii.'^pieion of make helieve is 
admissible. As lonjf as I live 1 shall never forgot the feelings 
tliat I experienced when I saw a young Amidist mother making 
her devotions before the lighted and empty throne.i She 
begun by closing her eyes ana concentrating her thoughts, her 
lips murmuritig the words of rej»eritance and petition. Then 
she brought two little children l)eforo the throne. The second 
could sciircely walk, but both did exactly as their mother had 
done, correctly and most gravely, k'iriully she took from her 
brea.st a third" child, newly-born, and juessing his head very 
delicatel.i between her thumb and forefinger, moile him bow 
towanls the throne.'^ 

In recent years .some rather crmlc attempts have 
been made by a small .school of English writers to 
prove that the beliefs and rites of Ainidism, or 
some of their most striking features, were borrow'ed 
from or insjiired hy Christianity. Wieger, whose 
learning, consciontiou.sness, and comparative free¬ 
dom from bias make him almost unirpie among 
Western missionaries wdio have studied (yhinese 
religion, unreservedly rejects the theory. He 
believes, on the contrary, that all the characteristic 
feat uresof the Mahayana—including the ‘ altniisme 
exuberant’ ami the ‘ liiivre salvilbjuc’ associated 
wnth the activities of the bodhisoitvos —are a logical 
development of juimitive Buddhist theory.® He 
sees nothing invsterioiis in the gradual expansion 
of the so-(‘alle(l egoism of the Himiyrma into the 
iltruism of the .Mahayana; indeed he regards it 
as ncces.sary and inevitable. He traces Maliayanist 
origins to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the death of Gautama Buddha. The Mahayana 
serait done anterieur de plusienrs sit‘clf;s an 
dn istianisme.’ Those view’s a})|)earto tlie [iresent 
A’riter to be entirely just. The w'orsbipof Buddha, 
)r of Amitablia, or of Kuan-yin is, at its best, hh 
true and sincere as tlie w’orslnp of God, of Christ, 

T of the Virgin in Christendom ; and its roots are 
ilanted very deep in Buddhist soil. 

Litkratcrb. —This has been indicated in the footnotes. 

K. F. Johnston. 

WORSHIP (Christian). — Religious worship 
Hciiig the expression of that sense of ‘w'orth,’ or 
itle to honour, which man feels due to the Divine 
nature, its idea and forms will vary with the 
notion of God and man and of their mutual rela- 
ions. Christian worship, moreover, as distinct 
rom the other historic types, ha.s a delinite 
iharacter due to the teaching and exarnjile of the 
dmreh’s Founder Himself. This remains regula¬ 
tive for the wdiole history of Christian worship, 
deciding between true and false develo))ments, and 
^orming the standard hy wdiich reform or progress 
IS to be judged. 

The go.s|)cl of Christ itself emerged out of the 
eligiun of Israel, and accordingly its genius or 
distinctive nature defined itself largely in relation 
bo Judaism, both as faitli and as worsliij*. In both 
Jesus claimed to ‘ fulfil ’ the religion of the Hebrew’ 
rophets, whose emphasis was on the heart or in¬ 
ward attitude, a.s determinative of real devotion to 
Jod and His will; ‘obedience’ of life was the 
riuest ‘sacrifice,’ and moral relations, rather than 
1 That is, the canopied daia usually occupied by an iinai;e, but 
which is sometimes purposely left empty, to indicate that the 
-'eal Buddha is not to he found in stone or clay hut in the heart 
>f man and of the universe (cf. R, F. Johnston, Ihiddhist China, 
London, 1913, pp. Ill, 303j. 

3 Hijit. des croyances rehgieuses et des opinions philosophiques 
en Chine, Paris, 1917, p. 567 f. 

3 P. 601. 


* P. 603. 
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ritual or formal acts of worship, were the primary 
form and means of communion with God. Love to 
God as lather, and to all men as brethren in virtue 
of their relation to Him—-this constitutes essential 
worship ; to it all forms of specific worship are sub¬ 
ordinate, and have value only as expressive of this 
and all it implies, according to Cnrist’s idea of 
God’s character. Where known moral relations 
are at fjiult, worship is inacceptablo ; the ‘gift’ of 
homage is to be left unoll'ered until it can be offered 
with a good conscience (Mt 5 ^^*). 

Spirituality, then, in this sense, is the touch¬ 
stone of Christian worship ; and those forms of 
worship are most entitled to the term ‘ Christian ’ 
which conform most to the simplicity and natural¬ 
ness which marked Jesus’ own devotional practice, 
or are most analogous to these. This does not tix 
beforehand how far other modes of expressing the 
same ideas and emotions, under other conditions of 
(uilture and particularly of art, may or may not be 
allowaI)le. Hut it does fix where the em[)liasis 
whicli determines the spirit of worshii) must lie, if 
worship is to be true to ‘ the mind of Christ.’ 

Worship has two senses, a wider and a stricter. 
The wider, expressing a man’s devoutness in all 
his living, is equivalent to piety; the narrower, 
denoting specific forms of devotion, personal or 
social, is nearly synonymous with cultus. It is 
with the latter that this article has chiefly to do. 
Yet, since the relation between the two senses of 
worship, the inward or inclusive and the external 
and particular, is so intimate in Christianity, it is 
needful constantly to liear in mind tlie context of 
‘ holy ’ or devout life in which worship is set, in so 
far as it is Christian at all. This we shall find to 
he very manifest in primitive Cliristianity, when 
‘holy’ was the epithet of the Clinrch, and when 
participation in its worsliip, as pure and loving— 
with the Kiss of Heace as its seal—was conditioned 
by serious moral Church discij)line. 

I. The NT idea of worship.—(a; Religion, ac¬ 
cording to Jesus, consists in lilial trust and love 
towards God, and loyalty to His will for His 
Kingdom ‘on earth as it is in heaven.’ Thus the 
Christian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. 
In kee[)iiig with this, the effect of Jesus’ whole 
teacliing, alike by its emphasis and by its silence, 
is to change tlie relative importance attaching 
to heart religion and to outward expression in 
worsliip. He never treated ritual or cultus as 
determinative of man’s real relation to God, as did 
current Judaism—a fact revolutionary in the 
history of ancient religion. Nor did He, while 
(U’oating a new religious bond between His disciples 
and constituting them a new Israel within Israel 
wpiritually, make them a new community for pur¬ 
poses of wor.ship or prescribe new forms of worship 
proper.^ ‘Pray without cea.sing: in everything 
give thanks’ (1 Tli 5^'^- ; cf. Epli 6 ^®), rightly be¬ 
came a watchword of the Christian life. Worship 
thus becomes relatively independent of any given 
forms of exjiression, so far as these are not bound 
up with normal linnian life, the fullilmeut of all 
relations ‘ as unto God and not (merely) unto men.’ 

This comes out clearly in Paul’s attitude to special seasons in 
Uo 14. ‘One man esteeineth one day above another : another 
csteemeth every day alike’ (v.8), 'He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord’ (v.«), and vice versa. 
Here we have a principle of all-embracinjj range, since it 
turns on the very nature of ‘faith,’as Paul is using the term, 
viz. personal conviction before God. ‘ Whatever is not of faith 
is sin ’ to him who does or abstains. ‘ For the kingdom of Go<i 


1 Mt 1S17, the language of which is probably secondary, is no 
real exception, wliile our evidence is divided in the case of even 
the Lord’s Supper (see art. Eucharist [to end of Middle Ages], 
I.). But in anv case the words ‘This do in remembrance of 
me' would mean only the investing of a Jewish form of 
worship, the ‘breaking of bread’ with blessing of God or 
thanksgiving', witii npocifle Christi&n associations, in fulflltncnt 
of the domestic Paschal meal. 


is not eating or drinking (os religious observance), but righteous¬ 
ness and peace and loy in the Holy .Spirit. For he that herein 
serveth Christ is well-pleasing to God.' There can, then, be no 
absolute rules or laws of worship in Christianity. This principle 
of relativity is implied too in the great maxim which suniR up 
the distinctive advance of Christian W'orshii>—because of the 
Christian idea of God—upon that of all previous religion, in¬ 
cluding Judaism. ‘ Tiu* hour . . . now is, w hen the true 
W’orshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth [full 
reality]: for such dot h the Father seek to be his W'orshii.pers. 
Go<l is Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth’ (Jn As J. B. JJghtfoot puts it,* 

‘The Kingdom of Christ . , . has no sacred days or seasons, no 
special sanctuaries, because every time and every place alike 
are holy. Above all it has no sacerdotal S 3 ’Htem. It interposes 
no sacrificial tribe or chiss between God and man, >>v whose in¬ 
tervention alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds [lers.mal coiumiiiiion wit ii the Divine 
Head.’ The conception is indeed, as lie adds, ‘ strictly an ideal,' 
which cannot be apiilicd rigorously in the practical life either 
of individuals or of tlie Cfiristian society, t he (dhurch. But it 
remains the regulative j)riiiciple hehiml all (Christian institutions 
of worship, as of organizaticn generally, gising them only a 
conventional value, as expediLuicics tested by imich experience, 
yet as such to be treated reverently, especiall}' for the sake of 
others, t.«. in love as well as faitli. 

(/)) Forms of jcorshij) in the yi\ —Here the main 
fact is that Jesus’ own examjile and teaeliin^^ are 
associated with the synajgogeil type ol worship 
rather than with t.ie rein pie, the seat of the 
saerilicial and nriestly system of W( rshi[). Eor to 
Him the Temjile wtis jiriinariiy ‘ a hunst* of prayer,’ 
jind that [)rivate(Lk IS'") rather than public jirayer. 
Indeetl t he latter hardly seems to be alluded to by 
Jesus at all (not even in Mt 18"'). His teaching 
on wor.sbip is mainly on ;Ltenuine prayer, as oiiposed 
to formal prayers, ‘vain reiietitions ’ (Mt 6®'^-; cf. 
Lk 18“^'^'*) ; and even ‘ the Lord’s Prayer’ is given 
as an example of juayer of the right sort rather 
than as a torm for rtfgular repetition. Such a 
valuation of forms of worship, in [)roportion as 
they express sim[>ly and directly tlie spirit of 
worship, is not only continuous with that of the 
I)rophets, a.s of parts of the Psalter and the Jewish 
Apocrypha; it appears also in some Rabltinic 
utterances, such as that of R. Mena^iora of Galilee 
(about the Christian era) ; 

‘ One day all flacriflees will cease, only the ThankoflFering will 
not cea«e ; all prayers will cease, only the Thanksgiving prayers 
will not cease.’ Compare the spirit of Ecclus 35*-^. 

This Rabbinic saying seems relative to the 
Messianic era of perfected worship, when sacrifices 
for sin should no longer be needful ; and that is 
just the position in whicii the first followers of 
Je.sus felt themselves to be, as spiritually united 
to Messiah. Thus their relation to God was now 
conditioned solely by the refiresentative self-obla- 
tion of Jes\is. I’his was at first conceived on the 
linos of ‘the Suffering Servant’ of Is 5.3, but was 
later worked out, as in the Epistle to Hebrews, in 
terms of the Mosaic sacrificial system, regarded as 
‘ the shadow ’ of the perfected spiritual reality of 
purely personal relations, those of t he devoted will 
(He 10'**^). Thus the Christ, as God’s sinless Son, 
is the abiding objective basis of His people’s holi¬ 
ness (2'''^- KT'^). All Christians, then, are in fact 
made priests to God, a.s united in sjiirit with the 
‘ Great Priest,’ and as such have access for com¬ 
munion with God of the most intimately spiritual 
kind (10'®‘“). 

This conception conditions the whole of primi¬ 
tive Christian worshi[). Its normal character is 
thanksgiving, at once praise and prayer, which, 
as Menahem said, remains after otlier kinds 
of ‘prayers’ have ceased. Christians ‘offer up’ 
through Jesus ‘sacrifice of praise to God continu¬ 
ally, that is, the fruit of lips which make confession 
to His Name’ (Ho 13'®; cf. 1 P‘2®, Rev 5» 8®'-)* 
As for outward sacrifices, only the thankoffering 
remains, viz. deeds of beneficence and fellowship, 
‘ for with such sacriHces God is well pleased’'' (He 

1 The Christian Ministry, London, 1901, ad init. 

3 Probably echoing the most striking OT anticipation of this 
conception of worship, found in Ecnliis 35* ^ : ‘ Ho that keepetb 
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13^®). Here the word ‘ cont inioilly ’ shows that th 
abiding attitude of a worshipful spirit is what i: 
c'hieily in view, as in Paul's ‘ praying always,’ aiu 
thie on the part of Christians severally. And in 
fact the bulk of Nl’ references to worship have 
this personal rather than corporate reference. 

Such, e.g., is the nature of another jtassa^e which afford: 
strikinjf illuHlration of the new conception of spirituality of lit 
as itself worship. ‘ Pure reli.Lciun and undefilcn before our Goc 
and Father is (his, to visit tlie fatherless and widows in theii 
affliction and to keep himself unspottvd froni the world ’ (Ja V'^) 
where the word rendered ‘ religion ’ (Opr^aKtCa) means ‘ devotion 
expressed in devout acts. 

Once wo enter upon the history of Christian 
worship through the centuries, we shall have to 
confine ourselves in the main to the corporate or 
common worsliip of the Church, with only oeea 
sional glimpses at the forms of private devotion 
though tins all along exists in the background. 
But here we may note that in the N'F itself the 
relation between personal anti corporate worship 
is peculiarly intimate, the former overllowing into 
the latter and constituting much of its contents, 
under the lead of individual memhersof the Spirit- 
filled Body of Chri.st’s ‘saints.’ 'I'liis meets us 
particularly in Thiul’s Gentile churches, e.f/., in his 
advice to the Church at (’orinth (I Co ii-14). 

‘ What is it, then, brethren ? When ye come 
together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter¬ 
pretation. Let all things he done unto edifying ’ 
(14-^, also 15-17, where })raying. singing, blessing 
of God or ‘eucharist,’ all ‘ by the Sjiirit’ on the 
part of individuals in Church worship, are specified ; 
cf. Col 3'6, Eph 

Evidently the forms of worship in the Apostolic 
Age were not fixed or uniform. The new Chiistian 
spirit brought a fresh element of spontaneity (2 Co 

into the forms of common worshif), which other¬ 
wise followed in the main s^magogal usage. To 
this the earliest converts, both Jews and proselytes, 
were accustomed ; and it would naturally be ad¬ 
hered to, save for any feature distinctive of the 
new Messianic form of their faith, such as ‘ tlie 
breaking of liread ’ with thank.-^giving to God for 
the Messianic redeniption in Christ and in flis 
Name. This note of (uloring gratitndu to God for 
His goodness in creation and redemption, which 
explains the term ‘eucharist’ as ustal for the 
central act of Christian worsliip, remains through 
all changes its abiding characteristic. 

The hlendini; here of old and new would be similar to the u.se 
of the Saldiaih alongHide the [word’s Day, both special da)3 of 
worship, thouudi in dilfereiit modes. But, as time went on and 
conditions eh,inched, the need was felt (e.r/., in ‘ Barnabas’ ami 
Ignatius) to dist,in;,Mii.sh .sharply between the two, as r(>!ative to 
different 'economics’ in God’s relation to man; ami for the 


fealty as adt to he part of Chri.stian religions 
allegiance, and as not only made explicit in hajitis- 
inal vows—witness Did, vii. 1 and tlie renuntmtxo 
diaboli found later—hut perliaps also reatlinnetl 
week by week in some solemn form during divine 
service. No doubt there were other Jess distinctive 
elements in the morning worship hesiiles the two 
riinylmimes, e.g. prayer, Scripture lessons, address, 
and benediction, as in the synagogal worship 
familiar to the Romans. 

The essential atmosphere of Christian worship, 
as we see most clearly from the Ignatian Letters, 
was loving unity. 

‘ For if the prayer of one and another liath so >freat strength, 
how much more'that of the bi.shop and of the whole church. 
Whosoever therefore comet: h not to fellowship’ [lit. ‘together,’ 
as m Ac '21- stands apart from ‘ tlw aluir ’ or ‘ the sanctuary ’ 
(^yiKTiao-TJjpiov), the holy' place uhere the ii.ssL‘tul>l;ige of Gods 
pc'oplo [which Melhodi'us abo later styles ‘a bloodless alUr’J 
olb-rs up the sacrifice of prayer, and particularly that of the 
euchari.st. 1 

For a similar reason, viz. as specially devoted to 
the .sacrilice of prayer, widows are called by 
EoJycarp ‘God’s altar.’* The very boldness of 
tlie.se mctapliorieal uses of ‘altar’for persons, in 
relation to their ‘sacrilice’ of jirayer, shows how 
intense was the early Christians’ sense of the 
sacredness of prayer as the supreme form of 
worship, an<l how .sjiiritual and personal was their 
idea of the Christian sacrilice. Of this genus the 
ucharistic prayer of the whole Cliureh corporately 
was the supreme species ; and to this we must now 
turn. 

11 was }>c‘rhaj)S the a.ssociation of ‘sacrifices’ of 
Hienelicence,’ tor tin; service of God in llis pcojile 
according to He IJ"*), with (he ottering in juayer 
of part of such oblations (or ‘gilts’) for the ‘^jiecial 
impose of Hol^' Communion in ‘tlie breaking of 
tread,’ that led in time to tlie elements so used 
leing al.so called the Christian ‘.sacrifice.’* But. 
lefore (his occurred, the hiead and the w ine ov(>r 
which thanksgiving prayer [cucharislm, like the 
Jewish Kiddilsh, or ‘ h.allowing ') w’as uttered tlimn 
;elves came to be styled ‘ thanksgiving ’ (eucharist). 
n Ignatius ‘eucharist’ as a rule still denotes the 
(ommunion .service, the w’hole act of onchaiistic 
rorshi[i associafcil with the inmnorial liread. This 
xct seems also in Did, xiv.-^ to he called the Clirirt- 
ans’ ‘ imre sacrilice’ of juaise to God's Name (after 
Mai !“• ^■‘) ; audits profoundly spiritual nature is 
Itowri by the warning that tlie (.dmreh’s ‘ sacrifice’ 
vill not he ‘ pure’ if nnlirotherly feeling he present 
:ven hetw^een tw’o of the worslii[)pcrs. Beyond 
his, for the time, the use of ‘ saerilice ’ in this con- 
exion does not go. 

So far, then, C'hristian worshifi is the fulfilment, 


most part the* Sabbath cpased, especially in the W’est, to have 
positive religious significance for Christians. 

a. 'Worship, particularly eucharistic, in the 
ancient Church.—(a) Wvrskij) in (hr. .s'ub-Aposfo/ic 
Church.—Thu forms of Sunday wor.^hiji were still 
determined mainly by those of the Synagogue, as 
modified by the ‘ projihetic’ spirit in the primitive 
Church. Synagogal worship included recitation 
of psalms, set prayers, Scripture lessons, address, 
benediction. (Jur first glimpse of ('liristian wor¬ 
ship, as reported by Pliny r. a.D. 112 , shows us, at 
the Christinri tissembly before dawn on a stated 
day (Sunday), ‘ a hymn {carnicn) to Christ as to a 
God’ (cf. 1 i’i 3*®, Eph 5^^, 2 Ti 2'‘^^- for snatches of 
such hymns), sung responsively, and a pletlging of 
each and all in solemn form {sncra7nento) against 
theft, adultery, and other prevalent social wrongs. 
With the former we may comjiare the Odes of 
Solomon, and with the latter 2 Ti 2’®, for moral 

the law (ip.so/ar/o) inultiplieth offerings . . . and he that giveth 


general or special, of Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Present 
^our bodies a living .sacriliee, holy, well-pleasing 
:,o God—your spiritual [lit. rational, as distinct 
'rom material] service.’ It is the kind of worshiji 
vlii(‘h Ju.stin sets over again.st the pagan type, 
is worshij) of ‘ the Creator of this Universe,’ One 
in no need of blood-otVerings and libations and 
ncense,’ who is worthily to be honoured only 
:)y praise, ‘ in word of prayer and thanksgiving 
ver all our food.’® Such worship, generally, 
loes not diller in idea from that of the corporate 
Eucharist of the Cliurch ;® each is a form of the 
unbloody sacrifice’ Avliich l)efitH the God Christ- 
ans worship, viz. ‘the service of Hie mind’ 
oyiK^v \aTpdav ; 80 Athenagoras, xiii. fin, ; cf. 
Ro 12^; so too IreniEUs a little later). 

Accordingly tlie prayer of ‘eucharist’ or thanks¬ 
giving was tlie heart or primitive Christian w’orsliip 
1 Ad Eph. 6, Magn. 7, Trail. 7, Philad. 4, Smyni. 6 f. 

^ Ad Phil. iv. 


alms sacrificeth a thaukoffering. To depart from wickedness 3 i^natiiis, ad Smym. 6; Didache, ix. ft; Justin Martyr, 
is a thing pleading to the Lord ; and to depart from unright- Apol. i. 06; Iren, iv, 18; Orig. c. CV/s. vlii. 67. 

eousness a propitiation.’ * Cf. de A leat(/ribiis, 4. 


1 See Christian soc^tions of artt. Pravkr, Fabtino, Fbbtivaiji 5 jpol. i, 13; see Apost. Const, vii. 49. 
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(as of that of Judaism, which it modifies),^ and 
this as co-extenMive with life, in that ‘it is very 
meet, riglit and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times and in all places ^ive thanks’ unto 
(iod (ancient opening of the Eucharistic Prayer, 
adopted in the Anglican Prayer Book). But such 
worship attained special expression in all corporale 
meetinf^^s for Christian fellowship, of which ‘Me 
Eucharist’ of the whole local Church was the 
climax. To these principles striking witness is 
allorded by that ‘ missing link,’ the Agape {q.v.). 

This was, even after its separation from the eucharist proper 
(c. A.D. 100 in some, though not all, ciiurches), a corporate 
meetit)>f of the church, of a more famil}' and informal nature 
than the liturg-ical eucharist (now the climax of a Sunrlay 
inorning service). Such the love-feast still appears not only 
in the N. Africa of Tertullian’s day but in that of Cyprian's ,2 
as also in the Ancient Church Order commonly known os 
Ilippolytean, though in this part it may rather reflect Syrian 
usage c. :i00. There ‘at the Supper of the congregation,’ at 
the ‘l)ringing in of lamps,’ the bishop ‘gives the Salutation’ 
usual before eucharistic prayer, ending, ‘ I^et us thanks-give to 
the liOrd.' The people reply, ‘ Right and lust,' as before the 
Anaphora proper; but it is added, ‘And he shall not*^ say: 
Lift up your hearts' (the surginn corda formula), because that 
shall be said at the Oblation alone. Otherwise the prayer of 
‘eucharist’ which follows is obviously regarded as a solemn 
one, and the fragments from the bread thus consecrated by' 
rayer are taken from the hand of the bishop as mlogia (i.e. 
leased bread), though ‘ not eucharist^ as the^ body of our 
Ix>rd.’ 

As regards the Itucliari.st, wliat lia.s just been 
said pre[)ares us for cliaiiges due to its siiparation 
from the associations of ti social meal, and its 
inclusion in a morning service of the synagogue 
type, as its central element, I'lius it took on a 
more liturgical and ere long (under the inlluence 
of current sacramental ideas other than Jewish) 
a. mysteriously realistic cliarjuTer, alien to the 
original Jewish notion of a meal of religious 
fellowship with blessing or eucliari.st of (iod. 
The former of those devadopments, the liturgical, 
was fostered by the ancient notion of worship 
outside proj)hetic Judaism, that -ome material 
oli’ering was essential to worship. Hence the 
self-oblation of the loyal heart came in time to 
appear to most Gentile CJirislians to fall short of 
perfect worshij); and this led to a new meaning 
being attached to the eucharistic prayer over the 
brea(l and wine u.sed for the j)urposes of Com¬ 
munion (originally as a meal of Christian fellow¬ 
ship), viz. as oli'ering the elements to (iod, in 
worship of homage, as a gift to the Giver of all 
(a sanction in Scri[)ture being seen in Mai 
To this there was insensibly added, by a natural 
reaction of old associations os to such worship— 
[)articnlarly in connexion with tlie mysteries (the 
superheial likene.ss of which to the Christian 
Eucharist Justin feels and apologizes for)—the 
notion that God met the earthly gik wdth a divine 
gift in return, by tilling it with a new and mys¬ 
terious quality. The Avay in which tliis came 
about was })rol)ably in the hist instance purely 
religious, arising out of the very inten.sity of the 
soul’s ex{>erience of a special (juickeniiig in the 
act of corporate worsliip, while contemplating 
and partaking of the symbols of Christ’s dying 
love. This is strongly suggested by the experi¬ 
mental atmosphere ancl language of tlie devotional 
utterances, including eucharistic prayers, in the 
earliest Apocryphal Acts, the basis of which, if 
semi-gnostic in type, yet j)robahly reflects the 
general Cliristian devotional feeling at Holy 
Communion both before and after the middle of 
the 2 nd century. 

1 See for full deUils F. E. Warren, Th6 LUurgy and Ritual 
the Ante-Nicfine Church'^, Ix)ndon, 1912, ch. iv. 

* In Ep. (VJ (b:i) he »a>s that at it ‘ we cannot convoke the 
people (the whole Church) to our baiuiuet, so as to celebrate the 
truth of the sacrainent with ‘the uiiiiKdcd cup’ for which 
he is arvtuing) in the preseiu e of aff the hroLherhood ’ (ch. lb). 

» This caution supr^^ests that an obler usa^'e to the contrary 
was in view. If so, the parallel to full eucharistic worship 
becomes yet more complete. 


In the Acts of Thomas we have what seems a sample of the 
more enthusiastic and prophetic type of eucharisti<; invocation. 

‘And the Apostle, standinj; by it (“ the breaxl of bleshinir”), 
said: Jesus, who hast deemed us worthy to ha\e eomnunnon 
of the Eucnarist of Thy holy body and blood, lo, we make bold 
with the eucharist and invocation of Thy holy name. Como 
now and commune with us. And he bej;an to su\, Come 
perfect Compassion ; come, Communion of the male (Christ), 
come, that {feminine, like ‘communion,’ the suhstiinto e pie 
ceding) knowest the mysteries of the Cho8( 11 one ; coiiu . tliat 
hast communion in all the contests of the noble Athlete 
the powers of Evil); . . . come, IIid<len Mother; come, that 
is manifest in her activities and affords Joy and rest to those 
united to her; come and have communion with us in tins 
Eucharist which wv perform in [on the basis of] 'i'h\ name mid 
in the love wherein we are osstMiibled in [on the basis of] Thy 
callinjf.’ I 

Here what is specially noteworthy is the ex¬ 
perimental nature of tlie grace of CJirist s euchar¬ 
istic presence thus invokmi. Added to this, how¬ 
ever, we lind, lirst in Ju.stin and then in Ircn.'eus, 
the belief that the words of institution, cited in 
the (Church’s eucharistic* jnayer, were a forunila 
of Divine power, prcxlucing in the elements tliem- 
.selves the prescmcc*, of the body ond blnitd of Christ, 
the Incarnate Logos; and tluTe'sith was laid the 
foundation of what ime to he the specilically 
‘Catholic’ doctrine of tiie Eucharist, and of the 
corresponding devotional attitmie towards the 
elements themselves. In Justin ami lienams it 
aj)])ears only as the belief that the worshijqiers’ 
bodies are prepared for ri;snri ection by particijia- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection body and blood, 
'riiat such presence of LJirist's ‘body and blood’ 
was of benelit to the soul there is no suggestion. 
Such a realistic conception (present alread 3 ' in 
some sense‘s in Ignatius’s mystical view of the 
Eucharist a.s ‘me(iicine of immortality’^) fostered 
lirst the habit of taking portions home for jirivate 
use (already in 'I’ertullian), and tlien devotional 
anxiety as to what became of all juirts of the 
consecrated elements. Adoration of Clirist as 
present in the elements, and the notion that He 
in them was being otlered as the Christian sacrifice 
—and that with projiitiatory intent and ellect— 
represent forms ot devout thought and feeling of 
which we liave no trace until after Cyprian’s day, 
or indeed until tlm 4th (-entury. 

(b) Justin M(ndyi'\s witness .—At this point we 
must quote from the famous passages of Justin’s 
A/>ologj/* wliich atlord our one connected nicture 
of Christian corporate Sunday' worship in the 2nd 
century. 

Ou Sundays ‘there is a pathering; togrether ’ of the local 
church, ‘and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writintfg of 
the Rrophets are read, os long; as time allows. Ttien the 
president gives by way of discourse admonition and exhorta¬ 
tion to copy these noble lessons. Next we all rise together and 
send np prayers,' making common pray ers for ourselves . . . 
and for all others everywlicre, earnestly, that we may be 
deeine<i w'orthy . . . by our deeds also to be found good 
livers and keepers of the commandments, that so we may bo 
saved with the eternal salvation. Wlien we cease from the 
orayers, we salute each other with a kiss.’ ‘Next, bread is 
jrought arid wine and water, and the presuient, taking them, 
sends up (avaTre/xn-tii) as best he can prayers in like manner and 
thanksgivings,’ ‘sends np praise and glory to the Father of the 
Universe tlirough the Name of the 8on and the Holy Spirit, 
an<l makes tlianksgiving (imcharist) at length for our having 
been deemed worthy of tliese (l)lessings) at His hands ' . . . ‘ and 
the people chimes in with the Amen. Then takes place the 
distribution to each, anil the uart.aking from the elements for 
which thanks were given ; anu to the altsent portions are sent 
by the hand of the ileacons.’ 

One or two a.s{)ect8 of the eucharistic prayer of 
tlie Church, tlivougii the lijis of its jiresident, are 
made clearer liy the more general language already 
cited from ch. xiii. in describing the reasonable 
nature of Chri.stian worship. But the main point 
is that in both connexions its essence lay in ‘send¬ 
ing {irt/jLirctp) by reasonable word,’ ‘ to the Creator 
of tills Universe,’ ‘ processions of homage {iro/xTds) 
and hy mns (a.s if on their way to tlie divine pres- 

1 Ch. 60 ; cf. ch. 27, for both text and sense. 

2 See art. Euchauiht. •'i EpU, 20 ; cf. Smym. 7. 

* 6.6, 07. 
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ence), In acknowledgement of bein^ and all the 
means of well-beings’ as well as in ‘sending re¬ 
quests to be once more in inconn})tion, on the 
CTound of faith in llini’;^ or, as express(‘d in tlie 
later passages, ‘ sending up (draTr^/xTrco') prayers 
and thanksgivings.’ 

If we have not here the very origin * of the 
term ‘mass’ {missa — missio — ijr. dva<popd = dva- 
iroixtr-i^, whi(;h was not used in a special religious 
sense) and its original meaning, namely ‘ tlie 
oblation ’ of worship to God on higli (cf. the Liturgy 
of St. Mark, just before offering of incense and a 
prayer of oblation, aol t^v bb^av nal r^v €vxo.pi<TTl(iv 
dj'ar^^TTo/ifv), at any rate this, and nothing else, was 
the primitive conception of the Ctu ictian sacrifice. 
It is one continuous with the later Jewish notion 
of prayer, in the Disper-sion in partii-ular, and is 
quite distinct from any notion of the body and 
blood of Christ as ‘the sacrilice of the altar’—a 
notion which had not yet arisen, even where 
realistic theories existed of the relation of the 
Incarnate Logos to the elements, as the Christian 
bread of life or ‘food of immortality.’ Anotlmr 
and closely connected aspect of the same contrast 
is the fact that eucharlstic worshij) in Justin, as 
in Iremeus and during the 3rd cent, for the most 
part, has no relation to sin in the worsbipj)ers. 
Christians as such are consecrated by union with 
Christ,^ and as such are ‘counted worthy’of the 
high function of offering as priests their prayers 


self-oblation, in thanksgiving and thankofferings 
‘in memory of’ (Jirist’s thanksgiving at the Last 
Supper and self-oblation on the Cross, to that of 
the body and blood of Christ (tliought of as 
present m the elements), as the Church’s owm 
sacrilice, presented and pleaded anew as j^ropitia- 
tion for sins of dead and living Christians. It 
was natural that to the eucharistic sacrifice so 
conceived should gravitate tlie prayers of inter¬ 
cession (now for the sins of dead and living) wJiich 
originally came before the eucharistic oblation 
(dva<f>opd, missa), in order to give (hem more efficacy 
with God. In the Gallican and Alexandrian 
liturgies, indeed, w^e see that the sacrifice witli 
which these intercessions are associated is still 
the (.Jiristian peopbds own oblations, prior to 
wliat later was called ‘consecration’ with the 
sacred wmrds of institutioiC (without or with 
invocation of the Holy Spirit to change the 
elements into body and blood of Christ). In tlie 
Roman Mass, however, as it is known to us, the 
process of change is complete. It has dropped 
the Pax jiroper, the kiss of brotherly unity which 
seals the people’s fitness to olfer their ‘sacrifice’ 
as ‘ pure ’ (according to early Christian ideas) and 
a(;ceidable to God ; and has only a formal trace 
of it in the w'ords, ‘ 'The Lord’s I’eace be ever with 
you,’ bet\veen the Mass jiroper and the Communion. 
It has also gone further tnan the otlnu liturgies 
cited in effacing the idea of the service in Justin, 


Justin. 


Galilean Liturgy. j Etfyptian. 


Syrian. 


Roman. 


interces- i 1. Common interces¬ 
sions. 

Offertory. 


1 . Common interces¬ 
sions. 


2 . Kiss of peace or 

unity. 

Theelementsbrought. 
(Offertory) ! 

3. Eucharistic prayer(s).; 


4. Communion. 


‘ Preces.' 

Offertory. 

Interc^essions for 
dead and living- ! 
2 . I'ax. 

\ 

o. Euctiaristic prayers. 


4. Communion. 


1. Common 
sions. 


2 . Pax. 


3. Intercession fo r ! 

dead and living; I 
in prefa<’e of the ! 
eucharist prayers j 
before conseera- j 
tion. 

4. Communion. 


• 2 . J>nx. 


Eucharistic prayers. 
Interce^^sions for 
dead and living. 


i 4. Communion. 


1 . ('Oremus,') 
Offertory. 


ra.x ’ (simply a for¬ 
mula of peaceX 


3. Eucharistic prayers. 
Intercessions for 
dead and living. 


4. Communion. 


and giving-of-thanka, aa acceptable sacrificea to 
God.^ Thua far, then, the Kuchariat has no 
propitiatory a.apect even for the living, let alone 
tile dead, although on the anniversary of martyr.s, 
from Polycarp (about the same date as Juatin’a 
Apology) onwards, eucharist was oflercil in their 
name also (as having pur excellence ‘ oflered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice’), ‘the communion of 
saints’ being conceived to include also the Church 
triumpliant. 

(c) Justin and later * Catholic' worship. —The 
full significance of Justin’s witness to the simple 
spirituality of Christian w’orship in his day r>e- 
romes moat apparent when Ave compare it, especi¬ 
ally as to order, witli extant liturgies from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent, onwards.® To the 
variatioiiH and changes of order in these he gives 
us the true key, as showing that they reflect a 
change in religious ideas and emphasis at dill'erent 
stages. The Jiliove table of the chief knowm tyjics 
wdll exliihit tliis. 

Tlie changes of order here visible, a progres.sive 
series from Justin to the Roman Mass, receive 
their one adequate explanation in change in the 
idea of the eucharistic ‘ sacrifice,’ from the people’s 

1 Ch. 13. 

2 Most auUioritifs favour another, connected with the ‘dis¬ 
mission ’ of the worshippers (see Kietschel, JAturgik, i. 347 f ) 

* Ib. niSfin.,111. 

« See artt. Eucharist and Praykr (Christian, Liturgical) for 
details. 


by suppressing intercessions (without specific re¬ 
ference to sins) for Christians and all men before 
the eucharistic w'orship, retaining only the empty 
injunction, ‘Let us pray.’ 

((/) Irenwus on the Christian sacrifice. ~~Wq are 
now prepared to appreciate to the full Irenieus’s 
emphatic witness to the older idea of the Christian 
sacrifice, before passing on to refer to some inter¬ 
mediate stages in the change just indicated, as 
witnessed from the 3rd cent, onwards. 

According to Ireninus, 'Our Ixjrd gave counsel to His own 
disciples to offer firstfniits to God from His creatures, not as 
to one who stands in need, but so that they them.selves mav be 
neither unfruitful nor unthankful.’ And so ' the Church offers 
to OckI, to Him who affords us food, flrstfruits of His own 
gifts,’ as Maloehi prefigured.!* This oblation ' Is with God 
reckoned a pure sacrifice and one accepted of Him, 
because he who offers is himself glorified in the offering, If 
his gift be accepted.' ‘ Accordingly sacrijices do not mnct\f]/ a 
man, for God needs not a sacrifice, but (he conscience of him 
who offers sanctifies the sacrijice, if it be alrea^ly pure, and 
causes God to accept it as from a friend.’ It is ‘ because the 
Church offers with singleheartedness' {simplicilas) that ‘her 
gift is rightly accounted with God a pure sacrifice,’ like the 
gift of the Philippians sent to Paul through Epaphroditus. 

ror we ought to make oblation to God, and in all things to be 
foiuid thankful to God the Creator, offering in a pure mind 
and faith without preten(!e, in firm hope and fervent love, 
nr.stfruits of those creatures which are His. And this oblation 
the Church alone offers in purity, offering to Him with thanks¬ 
giving from his creation.' The purpose of this is that we may 

* 'All liturgies of every type agree in bearing witness to the 
fact that the original form or consecration was a thanksgiving ’ 
(W. C. Bishop, CQR Ixvi. 388). 

2 IV. xvil. 4 f. 
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thereby be fruitful, arvi bo God ‘may rendor to us the reooni- 
pense of His benentw,’ou the princijile of Alt As ‘ the 

Word enjoined on the People (of the OT) the making of 
oblations, . . . that it ini^''ht learn to do service to (Jod ; so 
and for that reason He wills us also to offer a >;ift at the altar 
often, without intermission. Th(‘re is, then, an altar in heaven, 
for thither our prayers and (jhlations are directed; and a 
temple, as John in the Apocalypse says, And the temple of 
God was opened.’ 

{e) Irevfviif! and certain ‘ Catholic'* development a. 
—Here we liave several ideas cliaracteri.stic of the 
Christian ‘sacrifice’ in worslii}) toAvards the end 
of the 2nd century. Some are wliolly primitive 
and rooted in tlie N'f ; e.^., ‘saerifi(;cs do not 
sanctify a man,’ hut tlie worshipj)er ’8 pure con¬ 
science tlie sacrifice ; God’s acceptance of a sacri¬ 
ficial {.(ift ‘as from a friend’ honours the p(iver; * 
the real, i.e. tlie spiritual, gift is the thanksgiving 
of the heart, and is offered at the lieavenly altar, 
to wliicli ‘prayers and oblations are directed. 
The last is implied in the call ‘ Hearts on high ’ 
{sursnm corda), which prefaces ancient eucharistic 
prayers generally. Hut in time the idea lost its 
pure spirituality, as the notion aro.se that the 
material gifts tliemselves were received by God on 
His altar on high by the liands of His angels. 
This notion occurs already in the eucharistic 
prayer of the 4th cent. North Italian de Sacra- 
mentifiy in several Eastern liturgies, and in the 
traditional Roman Canon of the Mass. The 
earlier of these, however, preserve in the main 
Ireiueus’s notion of an oblation of bread and wine 
which Christians were privileged to offer—with 
clear reference to Ro 12 ‘—as ex[)ressing their self- 
oblation, in sacramental commemoration of the 
self-oblation of their Lord. Hut the Roman Canon, 
by substituting for ‘since it is figrira of the body 
and blood of our Lord ’ ‘ that it may become to us 
the body and blood of . . . our l.ord,’ and by a 
good deal else in the context, brings in another 
train of thought altogether, that of Christ’s body 
being present on the Cbnrcli’s ‘altar’ on earth 
and partaken of by the communh-ant.s. This is 
the full realistic form as.sumed by the secondary 
and non-primitive element in Ireiueus’s principles 
set forth above, viz. that God gives in this way^ 
in recompense for the Church’s thanksgiving, a 
certain unique benefit in return. This, in extant 
liturgies generally, is conceived as communicated 
first to the consecrated elements them.selves and 
through them to the communicants. In some 
early Eastern liturgies the Word or Spirit is 
thought to become present in the elements, so 
making them, in a metaphorical sense, His sacra¬ 
mental ‘ body and blood ’ ; but in Ireiueus’s discus¬ 
sion of this aspect of the Eucharist, as in the 
Roman Canon and some later Eastern Anapiioras, 
the above realistic conception ap[)ears of Christ’s 
human body as present in the elements. An<l 
with this added notion a fresh phase of worship 
begins to enter into the eucharistic service, viz. 
the adoration of the Incarnate Saviour in the 
elements of the oblation, conceived now as effect- 


sented in heaven with atoning efficacy. 

[f) Cyprian transitional.— ' is here, as 

generally, transitional between the second century 
and the fourth. His eucharistic theory is in the 
main Tertnllinn’s, as regards the sacramental 
rather than the proper l)ody of Christ’ being 
present in the elements after consecration. Hut 

1 So Justin, Dial, 28. The idea lies at the root of the j^ift- 
theory of sacrifice In much Greek religion, the gift being to 
an lambllchus’s mind, as to Irenaeus, ‘a symbol of friendship 
between the mortal and the deity ; see art. Sacrifick (Greek). 

2 The fullest and still the truest discussion of ' the Christian 
sacrifice ’ in the ancient Church is in Bunsen's Uippolytus and 
his Agfy 4 vols., London, 1862, iii. ‘263ff., Iv. 136 ff., where also 
much bearing on worship at large is well said. 


as regards the prior offering of the elements in 
eucharistic ivoi'ship, Cy}nian insints that ‘ the 
priest’ ‘performs his office in (dirist’s place’ {i.e. 
with 11 is authority for the .sacramental efficacy of 
his act) wlicii he ‘ imitates tliat which tdirist did.’ ^ 
And, though ho has in mind what Chri.st did at 
tlie Last Su[)iier,^ not on the Cross, yet his broad 
language elsewhere gave a footing for another and 
less experimental ^ sense being read into his words. 
So he says, ‘The Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
which we oiler,’ sacramentally or commemora- 
tively, as ‘we make mention’ of it in our ‘sacri¬ 
fices" of bread and wine, and speaks of ‘offering 
the blood of Clirist’ in ‘ the sacrifh e of the Lord,’ 
as commemoratively observed by u.se of the sacred 
words of institution in the prayer of consecration.^ 
‘Thus in time “the blood of (dirist” and His 
body were thought of as actually present and 
oliered in the wine and bread, and that not only as 
the prototype of His people’s self-oblation, but as a 
propitiatory sai’iilice “lor the sins of living and 
dead.”’® 

{g) * Catholied eucharistic worship avd survivals 
in it. —From Cyprian’s day the whole nature of 
eucharistic worsliip insensibly underwent profound 
alteration in the Church’s tlioiight caud in the 
glowingly elaborate ritual which expressed it, 
until in the course of the 4th cent, it attained 
in most localities tliat form which is known as 
‘Catholic.’® Yet down to the 5th cent, there 
remained clear traces of the older order in certain 
}>hrases not really of a piece with the conceptions 
then prevalent. Thus, in addition to those alrca<ly 
alluded to, in the Anaphora of Serayiion in Egypt, 
c. 550, before the words of institution we read : 

‘ Full is heaven, full also is earth of thy excellent glory. Lord 
of I’ juers ; fill also this sacrifice {Ovaiav) with ttiy power and 
}>artici})ution : for to Thee have we offered this “ living sacri¬ 
fice ” {(^veriau. Ro 1*21), this bloodless oblation (cf. Eph 52 ): to 
thee we have oltered this bread, the likeness (o^oiw/xa) of the 
bmly of the OhIn- begotten.' I’lien comes the reference to 
Christ's example in the institution, followed by: ‘ Wherefore 
we also, making the likeness of His death, have offered the 
bread, and beseech Thee through this sacrijicey be reconciled 
to all of us and be propitious, O God of Truth.' Only after 
this do we get the invocation which is conceived to make the 
bread ‘body of the Word’ and the cup ‘blood of the Truth,’ 
and so ' medicine of life ’ for body and soul to those partaking. 

Here there seems to be a blending of primitive 
and later elements. 

(A) Retrospect of eucharistic worship to the end 
of the 4th century. —In idea it at first corresponded 
simply to its name, ‘ thanksgiving’ to God for His 
benefits in nature and grace, as rooted in His 
adorable being or Name. As 1 Clem, xxxviii, 4 
puts it, ‘ Seeing, then, that we have all these 
things from Him, we ought in all things to render 
thanks [Eucharist] to Him, to whom he the glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ Of such a lire of 
thanksgiving the solemn corporate worship in full 
Church gathering is the climax, being the earthly 
imitation of the worsliip in heaven,'^ where (as 
pictured in Dn 7^®) ‘the whole coinjiany of His 
angels standing near Him do sacred service (Xei- 
Toi'pyla) to Him,’ the adoration attributed to the 
Sera})liim in Is 6 *, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory.^ 
As visible, concrete expression of this homage of 
thanksgiving, the Church’s ‘otl'erings’ or ‘gifts’ 
in kind from tiie Creator’s own gifts were pre¬ 
sented in sacred service or liturgy^ in the prayer 

1 Kpiat. 63. 14. 2 /t. 4. 

8 For his real meaning cf. ch. 11, where he dwells on vnne as 
by natural and scriptural ByiuboUstn, or sacramental value, 
able to ‘express {exjiriinrre) the blood of Christ’ as water 
could not, and so to produce the sense of newness and joy 
suggested by the blood or passion of Christ, which the wine 
‘ sliows forth ’ (ostendit [ch. 4j). 

4 Ib. 9. 14. 17. 

6 J, V. Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in History, 
London, 1917, p. 171 f., where also are quoted the chief liturgical 
types illustrating the developments here in question. 

8 See art. Eucharist. 7 i Clem, xxxiv. 
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of uplifting {di'acpopd), directed to God’n Hpiritual 
altar on high (cf. tlie imagery of the Apocalypse), 
where Clirist the il iglj'j)rie.st })resents the Church 
‘sacrilice’ of praise—it [)ure from delilenient by 
sin, such as enmity between any of its iiHunhers.* 
This ])rayor was hnl up to by ‘common prayers’ 
of intercession, as Justin says, ‘ for ourselves . . . 
and for all other men everywhere,’ in urgent peti¬ 
tion {(Cn-owios) ‘ that we may he counte<l worthy, 
after having learned the I'nith, by our deeds also 
to be found, linally, good in conduct and keepers 
of the commandments, that we may be saved with 
the eteinal salvation.’ After these inter(?essions 
t he kiss of [)eaee sealed thf? spirit of unity whicli 
was sjandally asked for, and was the condition of 
the ‘})urity’ and acceptablcness of the coming 
eucharistic pra^'er, the Church’s ‘sacrilice’ of 
praise to (jiO<rs Name^ or revealed nature. Of 
such intercessions as odered in Koine r. a.D. 95 we 
{irobably have tlie substance, and largely the very 
words, in the k>])istleof Clement (lix.-ixi.); and we 
Jind them strikingly continuous with t hose of the 
OT and of contemporary Jewish [>ublic worship 
(cf. ‘The Eighteen’ Petitions)—a fetvture also 
common in the earliest extant Christian hymns. 
The changes which passed over Christian worship, 
especially the eucharistic nart, show a steady 
decrease in tliis Kiblical or Hebraic spirit (as dis¬ 
tinct from Biblical quotations adapted to new 
uses), and a corresponding infusion of a non-Bibli¬ 
cal or Hellenistic element of thought in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Eucharist as worship and means 
of grace, together with a transposition of tradi¬ 
tional elements in the service gmierally, in keeping 
with the new ideas (^.,< 7 ., the place of tlie interces¬ 
sions). This is the most momentous fact in the 
development of ancient Catholic worship out of 
primitive Christian forms, and has its parallels 
in other aspects of Catholic. Christianity,^ Tlie 
change is associated, too, with a growing sense of 
sin in ‘ the saints’ or ‘ the holy Churcli,’ cspedally 
from the 4th cent,, when Christian wholehearted¬ 
ness on the average rapidly declined, owing largely 
to the new relations of State and Church tempting 
worldly people to join the latter. The eucharistic 
‘.sacrifice’ is more and more conceived in a pro- 
jiitiatory sense, which had its roots in the newer 
view of the elements, as literally made by conse¬ 
cration ‘ tlie body and blood ’ 01 Christ’s passion, 
though as existing now in resurrectioii glory. 
Along with sucli changes of thought went tho.se 
of form. The eucliaristic prayer became more 
stereotyjied, not only as the habitual usage of a 
given bishop but also as the fixed tradition from 
bishop to bishop ; and what liad once been a single 
prayer was broken up into specialized moments or 
phases, marking stages in the sacred drama of 
tlie Litnigy. This gave the service a ‘liieratic’ 
or formally saiu'cd"* effect, alien to tlie genius of 
primitive Cliristiari worship, but quite congenial 
to the non-Christian cults around it. To tliese 
innovations was now added yet another character¬ 
istic of later Catholic worship generally, viz. tlie 
notion that the intercession or saints is a factor in 
the divine jiardon provided in tlie Head Himself. 

(i) Persons to whom worship is addressed. —The 
practice of direct invocation of .saints as distinct 
irom the earlier veneration, especially on a martyr’s 
‘ birthday,’itself afipears in (’atholic piety about 
the latter half of the 4th cent. but there is no 
invocation of tbi.s .sort in eucharistic prayeis, 
wliere Saints are ‘commemorated,’ ‘ that hy their 
1 1 CUm. xxxvi. 1 ; Didache, xiv. 2 cf. xiv. 3. 

3 See Christiaiiitj/ m JliKtory, bk. ii,, passim, nnri K. Hateh, 
The Injitieiice of (ireck Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, London, IS'.HJ. 

^ There was a eorrespondinjf chansfe in the form and appoini,- 
tnenta of the place of worHhij). 

* See art. .Saimh and Maici vrs (ChriKtian). 1 


prayers and mediations Cod may receive our peti¬ 
tion.’‘ The Church’s prayers are addressed only 
to CJod the Father, in keeiiing witli tlie strict 
theory of Christian prayer, as expounded hy 
tlrigen.^ According to this, the Eatner was tlie 
ultimate, the Son or Word the ijroximate, ol)ject 
of prayer, as of adoration and tliank.sgiving. 
Thus Uie Divine Word is ‘ to lie jietitioned as 
High-priest to oiler up our prayer, that has lirst 
reached Him, unto His Cod and our Cod.’ In 
{iractiee, liowever, at least in individual devotions, 
Christ was ilireidly addressed, all along, in prayer 
of invocation and petition in particular. In 
.solemn doxologies, on the other hand, a gradual 
change is visible, both in eucharistic and in other 
conmixions. 'fliere (’lirist, as Cod’s historic Son 
(originally ‘Child’ or ‘Servant,’ Trats, as in Acts), 
ap]*ears originally as the medium through whom 
glory is ollered to tlie Father; and only from the 
latter part of the 3rd. cent, (as it seems) becomes 
gradually associated, as the Logos-son, with the 
Father as also the olqect of sucli worship. Simi¬ 
larly the Holy Spirit, which earlier had been 
thought of as the element ‘in ’ which worship was 
ri'iidered to Cod,® came to be associated with the 
hkitherand the Son as co-eipial object of prai.se. 
In many MSS the modification of the older form 
hy hater feeling gave rise to an awkward blend, 
like that in the ‘ Hip})oIytean ’ Church Order as 
currents. 350-400, viz. ‘through Thy Child Jesus 
Clirist, through {or with) whom to Thee (he) glory, 
dominion, honour — Father and Son, with Holy 
Spirit’ (or ‘ with Holy Spirit,’ only). Basil * .says 
tliat ‘ with ’ is most litting in relation to the Son 
in doxology, ‘ through’ in tlianksgiving ; hut this, 
while true enough, does not apply to the history 
of the matter. 

3. Special forms of Catholic cultus.—(a) The 
cult of * saints .^—It is needless here® to go into 
this subject further tlian to notice that holh in its 
ritual forms, like so much other fre.sh ritual (in 
which tlie (Inostics often led the way) from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards,® and in its origins 
this cultus owed mucli to tlie funeral and com¬ 
memorative customs of [lagan society, in which 
Cliristians lived and from which many of them 
passed into the Church. ‘ Prayers and apjieals to 
the dead’ were familiar ideas in the one sphere 
before they appeared in the otlior—in tlie case of 
‘ saints,’ from Basil’s day (f 379) onwards. ‘ Hence 
it seems probable that Uie prevalent atmosphere 
of paganism exercised some vague influence upon 
Christian feeling, especially in the case of the 
ruder jxipulace. The strongly marked desire to 
he buried near the martyrs is no doubt to be attri¬ 
buted to a similar hope of protection. It was a 
matter not so much of logic as of a deep and primi¬ 
tive instinct—tiic same whicli in pagan times had 
led to tlie development of hero-worship.’ These 
frank words of a modern Roman Catholic^ de.serve 
attention as pointing to a principle of wide possi¬ 
bilities of application in the history of ‘ Christian ’ 
worship, estiecially in view of his later statement 
that ‘ the ceremonial of Christianity and that of 
})aganism include many identical elements— e.g., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex votos, etc.’® Few can 
doubt that tliey repre.sent a kind of development 
which the NT writers, particularly St. Paul—not 
to name Paul’s Master—would have found foreign, 
to .say the least, to the genius of ‘ the Gospel,’ as 

* Cyril of Jerusalem, Myst. Cat. v. 9. 

* C. Cels., V. 4, viii. 20 ; see O. Higg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, p. 185 fT. 

^ K.g., .Serapion’s Prayer Book, lA, 10, 2, 7; c(. ‘ in the holj 
Church ’ in tlie ‘ Hippolytean ’ Church Order. 

^ On the Spirit, 10. 

See art. .Saints and Martyrs (Christian). 

® Cf. Hatch, op. cit. 7 ERK xi. 64^. 8 lb. 58^*. 
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‘worship in spirit.’ And, wlien one reads the 
words of St. Melania, in 488, at a shrine of the 
martyrs, ‘O ye, who have always free speecli with 
(lod that loves mankind, l)e my ambassadors (irpea- 
^cuaare) with Him that He may receive rny soul 
in })eace’—along witli the comment, ‘ It is just this 
rrappr)crla,^ or free speech, ‘ attribute(l to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as tlie motive for having recourse to their 
help’—one cannot but feel the distance, not so much 
of time but of spirit, between sucli worship and 
that of the NT.^ For there the same ‘ free speech,’ 
as of child with parent, is claimed as the glory of 
all sons of God in Jesus Christ, and particularly 
right of entry in this spirit into the Holy Place in 
heaven, as of priests in union with the ‘(Heat 
Priest over the family of God’(He 10’“). As by 
a lightning-flash, such a comparison reveals the 
enormous change of attitude which has come 
about, by insensible stages, in the worship of 
Christians. 

The cult of the relics of saints, as aids to devo¬ 
tion, especially in connexion witli the celebration 
of the anniversary of martyrdom or spiritual birth- 
<lay [natalivia), goes back in its simplest form to 
a relatively early date, as witness the contemf)orary 
Acts oj Poli/rarp {c. 155). But its developments, 
both in the Catacombs, where martyrs’ remains 
abounded, and elsewhere, later assumed extra¬ 
vagant and superstitious forms, especially in the 
4th cent, and onwards, calling forth the scorn of 
Julian and many other cultured pagans.^ 

{b) Artistic, aids to devotion. — V\\Qi place of art 
in the expression of Christian thought and feeling, 
and the /unction of images {eikons) or representa¬ 
tions of sacred [)ersons to the eye, usuallv in paint 
or mosaic work, are dealt with in special articles.® 
There was at first great shyness of such things, 
on account both of the Jewish and other feeling 
against all that could be construed as idolatry and 
of the tainted nature of so much pagan art. Hence 
the earliest use of art {e.g., in the (jatacombs) was 
symbolic in character ; and it was only in the 4th 
cent,, when so many changes, (especially in tlie 
way of coming to terms witli pagan culture, first 
came about, tliat such restraint was largely thrown 
aside. One of the earliest forms in which art was 
used to assist devotion was in the form of Church 
buildings, whicdi even from the end of the 3rd cent 
liegin to be more specially designed to suit the 
develo})ing ritual of the worship carried on with¬ 
in them.'* The veneration of ‘images’ of sacr(*(l 
lersons, as manifestations of the divine in creaturely 
orm, was probably stimulated in part by the pre¬ 
occupation of Christian thought in the 4th and 
5th centuries with the idea of the Incarnation.* 

(c) The Christian Year.^ —As the central service 
of Church worship, the oflering of the eucharistic 
sacrifice came to represent dramatically, or in a 
series of sacred acts and words, the Christian 
redemption wrought by the Incarnate Son of God, 
so the (Hspel story of the Incarnate Saviour was 
set forth ever more fully in the yearly festivals 
and holy seasons commemorative of the same. 
Naturally the week first felt the touch of Christ. 
The Lord’s Day, the Christian’s day of resurrection 
joy, took the place of the Sabbath, the Jewish 
day of grateful gladness. To this were soon 
added 7 Wednesday and Friday, as fast d^s, in 
remembrance of the sin that occasioned the Saving 
Cross. But what the Lord’s Day was to the week, 

1 Eph 312, He 38 4i« 1019- 8®, 1 Jn 228 321 4^ 614. 

2 See art. Relics (Primitive and Western). 

8 See Christian sections of artt. Art, Images, Symbolism, 

4 See art. Architscturk (Christian). 

5 See, further, art. Ioonoclasm. 

6 See Christian sections of artt. Calmndar and Festivals and 
Fasts. 

7 Cf. Did. viii. 
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that the anniversary of the central act of redemp¬ 
tion was to the year. J'hus Kast(*r, with its 
associated F’riday, became the first season in the 
Christian devotional year ; how early we cannot 
say. Then followed I’entecost, and gradually the 
other great ‘moments’ of the Kedeemer’s life, 
until each year became a time-sacrament of the 
divine drama of human salvation. The fact that 
the birthday of the Saviour came relatively late 
into tlie calendar points to the practical rather 
than theoretii! nature of the Church’s ajiprehension 
of its own salvation, in which the Cross, the final 
act of Redemption, is more central for Christian 
experience than His birth.’ Into the calendar of 
the Christian salvation, in terms of Christ’s history 
and its sequel in the gift of His Spirit, the Churclrs 
birthday, were fitted the ‘birthdays’ of martyrs 
into the heavenly realm of life eternal. Such, 
tlien, was the (Jhristian Year in idea and as an 
aid to worship. J’he festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus appeared only late in the 
calendar. 

{d) Devotional ^ hours,' in private and corporate 
worship.~V\o\\\ the Church Year we turn to the 
day as a unit of devotion.^ ‘Hours’ of worship, 
other than the Sunday worship centring in the 
eucharist, caim' to be of two (4nef types : (o) those 
for sp(*cial classes within t he (Jliurch, fiartiiuilarly 
ascetics (‘virgins’ of both s(‘xes), later known os 
monks and nuns ; {h) rjiurch services proper. 
The former type grew out of an earlier kind, 
namely individual devotions continuous with the 
tliree liours of jirayer in later Judaism (Bs 65’’^, 
Dn 6’^”*), which from apostolic precedents in Acts 
(3’ 10“ ; cf. Did. viii.) came to be called ‘the 
apostolic hours.’® Clement of Alexandria refers 
to (Jhristians who set ajiart certain hours, viz. the 
third, sixth, and ninth.* Already in Cyprian’s 
day® piety had found mystical reasons for the use 
of the apostolic hours, connecting them generally 
with the Trinity, and severally with two stages of 
Christ’s Passion and the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (the third hour). So far, liov/ever, such 
day-time hours were purely jirivate devotions. 
The earliest (’Jiurch serviise other tlian the Sunday 
one was tlie ‘vigil,’ a night service suggested by 
tlie NT calls for vigilance. But it was never of 
daily occurrence, only on the eve of a holy day— 
first Easter, then the Lord’s Day, the weekly 
fasts {stationes) of Wednesday and Friday, and 
the yearly festivals of local martyrs. 

Tlie night hours proper were, like the day hours, 
the outcome of jirivate devotions, to judge from 
Cyprian,® who writes : 

‘ Besides the hours observed from ancient times [the ‘ apostolic ’ 
day hours], both seasons and mystical reasons for prayer have 
now K^rown upon us. At morn, to celebrate the Lord's 
Resurrection ... At sunset, when day ceases, prayer nuist 
needs ayrain be offered,’ alike for the return of the li^dit and 
for the advent of Christ, the true sun and true day, with the 
Krace of eternal lij^ht. ‘ Let us, however, who are ever in 
Christ, i.c. in the light, not cease from prayer even in the 
hours of night,* any more than Anna in the temple. 

Hero we find an hour of early morning prayer 
on rising, before the first of the ‘apostolic hours,’ 
ere putting hand to work, and also a vesper hour. 
These five hours mostly reappear in the East in 
the ‘ Hippolytean ’ Church Order—the last part 
of which reflects some circle of piety in Syria 
about A.D. 300 —each with its mystical reference, 
though a different one from Cyprian’s C but there 
is no vesper hour in the old Eastern Order, possibly 

1 For Christmas Day, and the problems connected with it, 
see art. ft.v., and J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, p. 
892 ff., and for the calendar as a whole, chs. vii., viii. 

2 Cf. Wordsworth, ch. vl. 

8 Tert. de Oral. Dom. 24, de Jejun. 10. 

4 Strom, vii. 7. 4. 

i> Hz' Orat. Dom. 34 f. 8 Ih. 35 f. 

7 l*s. Alban, de Virg. xii., xvi., and Apost. Const, viii. 83, have 
still later mo<lification8. 
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because it was already set apart for more social 
worship. On the other hand, tliere are not in 
Cyprian any nij.^ht hours, only prayer in the nif^lit 
seasons {n(M‘tih}Ls). Thus our earliest witness for 
night hours properis Syrian, viz. this ‘Hippolytean 
Church Order. 

There, after iKiHsiiifH' referenee to prayer before lyinjr down, 
solemn prayer (with hand-washing') at midniiTht is tMijoined, 
‘inasmuch as the fatliers have haridf d down that at that hour 
all creation pauses for a momorit to praise (Jod, and all the 
anjfelic host does Him service (AeiTowp-yia)—alon^' with the 
souls of the ri^dUcous, liymninj^ (lod (almij'hty) at that hour.’ 
Prayer, too, at this hour fullils the Lord’s words, 'At niid- 
rii^dU. a cry arose . . . Therefore watch, for ye know not^ at 
what hour he (the Bridesrroom) cometh.’ ' Cock-crowinjf ’ is 
the last of its series of hours, the second of the niyht hours, 
when the believer rises to pray in memory of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion and ‘ in hope of eternal Li^ht in the resurrection of the 
dead.' About a century later, namely in Virg. 20, the mid- 
nijfht hour seems to last on till ‘towards dawn’ when come 
Fs 622, the Benedicite opera oinnia^ and Gloria in exceBis. 

Here we see liow the regular hours of those 
under vows, ‘ virgins ’ or ‘ religious' (in later 
Latin parlance), grew out of the more informal 
devotion.s of earne.st Christians living in society 
or ‘the world,’ by increasing severity of require¬ 
ment, which demanded first a midnight hour (a ' 
daily, rather than occasional, vigil) and then an 
liour when the cock heralded tlio approach of anew 
day. Such ascetic vigilance of worship was as a 
rule possible, physically as well as otherwi.se, only 
to those who were at leisure (from daily labours) 
to cultivate a pi’ofe.ssional and more individualistic 
life of fdety. There is, however, no sign of distinct 
night hours (even for ascetics) before a.d. 300. 
P'ven in Egypt, where asceticism ajipeared earliest, 
as late as the end of the 4th cent, there were only 
two corporate daily seasons of worship, evening 
and morning. At Antioch we hear that c. 3r)0 
Bishop Leontius ‘ brought the congregations 
(;ollected by the ascetics Flavian and Diodoru.s 
in tlie cemetery chapehs, into the cify churches,' 
and so introduced antiphoiial singing, by two 
opposite choirs, into wider u.se. Here we seem 
to have a clear case of the transition from the 
daily corporate worship of ascetics, as a special 
class, to that of the Church under its clergy, of 
which Etheria, the female pilgrim to Eastern 
centre.s of devotion c. 385, affords us evidence at a 
ratJier later stage. Describing the public services 
in Jeru.salcm, she mentions matin hymns at dawn 
( - hour of rising, in the foregoing), the sixth (sext), 
and ninth (none) hours, vespers (‘lighting-uj) ’ 
hour); to which the third (terce) was added in 
Lent. There was also an early vigil from cock¬ 
crow to dawn ke})t by ‘all monks and virgins,’ 
and by some lay-folk also. Of course the devo¬ 
tions at the central holy place of Christendom were 
more generally attended than elsewhere and more 
elaborate in form, including already four daily 
services at least. But the account gives us clear 
insight into the way in whicli worship became 
more specialized and developed. And by a good 
deal of evidence from the last quarter of the 
century we can ‘ fix the period A.D. 350-375 as that 
of the introduction of daily public evening and 
morning prayers into the Eastern Church, followed 
a few years later by that of Milan.’ ^ 

As regards forms of devotion dating from the 
4th cent., neither the morning hymn [Gloria in 
excelsis) nor the evening one,^ for instance, seems 
then to belong to public service. The former 
appears in varied contexts (e.g., after the Biblical 
Canticles or ‘Odes' in the Codex Alex.)\ and in 
the Eastern Church it is part of the Daily Office 
(Lauds), while in the Western it is in the Mass— 
whither most prized forms tended to gravitate. 
Once, however, both perhaps were part of the 
worship of an ascetic community. The evening 

1 J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of GTace, p. 847. 

2 Both in Apost. Const, vii, 47 f. 


hymn, like another vesper hymn, ‘Hail, gladden¬ 
ing light’ IXapbp), referred to by St. B/isiD 
already ancient, may originally have been 
a thanksgiving ‘at the lighting of the lamps’ 
either in the home or at an Agape,^ pa.ssing later 
into use among ascetics, like the table-prayers of 
the Didache into de Virg. xii f. In this last the 
Gloria is part of tlie virgin’s praise ‘towards 
dawn.’® Closely connected in feeling and ideas 
with the Gloria, and perha])s with its fellow vesper 
liymn (Te decet Inus), is the best known Latin 
hymn, the Te Deutri, now traced to Nicetas of 
Heniesiana, who as living on the road between the 
East and West would naturally feel the influence 
of Creek tnodels. Nicetas in his works ‘ On Vigils ’ 
and ‘On the good of Bsaltnody ’ illustrates further 
' the similarity of ideals of private and corporate 
devotional hours in East and West c. A.D. 400;^ 
and he was one of the pioneers of the newer feeling 
which allowed hymns other than those in Scripture, 
the P.salter above all, to form part of corporate 
Cliristian worship, though the prejudice a^minst 
this died hard.® The authority of St. Amhro.se, 
who him.self wrote hymns for public worshij^), had 
no doubt great influence. The musical dilhculty 
to their juore general use was a real one. It wa.s 
in monastic circles, then, that hymns proper took 
real root, and from their daily ofVices passed in the 
later Mhidle Ages into the Breviary of the ordinary 
clergy. The early Celtic monks in j»articular were 
active in the use and production of hymns; and 
from the I2th cent, onwards we can trace the 
periods of fresh revival in monastic religion by 
this spontancou.s form of devotional exprc.ssion— 
e.g., in ‘Jesus, the very thought of 'rheo,' Dies free 
(by the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano), and the 
eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas,® The 
Church of Rome did not adoj)t daily services sc 
early a.s the N. Italian and Callioan Churclies, 
under the influence of Eastern monastic practice, 
carried thither by a number of pilgrims and others 
from tho.se regions, such as Hilary in the middle 
of the 4th cent, and Cassiau of Soulli Caul towards 
its end. Home was always conservative in usages, 
as appears most clearly in its manner of reciting 
the Psalms, which were the staple of worsliip other 
than prayer. The Eastern form was antiphonal 
sinking between two choirs, a method which took 
definite shape at Antioch about 350, and spread 
westward.s rapidly — through Cappadocia, Con¬ 
stantinople, Milan. In Rome, as in Africa, 
the old ‘plain song’—with its sim[)!er style of 
music—continued longer to prevail, probably seem¬ 
ing to tlie Uoman mind, as to Augustine, to he 
* better adapted to the sober gravity of Divine 
worship.’’ Vet the practical advantages of tlie 
new system, especially as ‘ winning weaker brethren 
to devotion by the delight which it mini.stered to 
the ear,’ were manifest; and ere Augustine’s death 
in 430 the change in Rome had begun to act, 
though it took ellect only gradually.® Similarly 
as regards daily church services ‘ the recitation 
of the Cockcrow and Matins office does not appear 
to have been binding on the clergy, as distinct 
from monks and nuns, till tlie sixth century 
(perha[)8 under Pope Hormisdas, 614-.523) ; and 
Vespers was made an obligation still later.’® In 
Gaul and Spain matins and vespers had taken 
general root rather earlier; while a civil law of 
Justinian also decreed that all clergy attached to 

1 De Spir. 73. 

2 Gf. Tert. Apol. 89 and the Ancient Church Order m extant 
in h)thiopic, 47. 

2 Ch. XX. 

* or. A. E. Burn, Niceta of Remesiana, Oambridg^e, 1906. 

® Cf. the Council of Laodicea, c. 860, of Braga, in 661. 

® See art. Hymns (Christian). 

7 Swete, Services, etc., p. 41. 

8 lb. p. 41. 9 Wordsworth, p. 360f. 
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a church should sing Vespers, Matins, and Lauds 
themselves, and not leave the duty to others. 
Almost contemporary with it was the issue of the 
famous Rule of St. Benedict (c. A.D. 528), which 
prescribed the use of * the complete circle of eight 
“ hours ” for monks which is the foundation of 
the Breviary.’ Tliese hours were much the same 
as the six of Syrian ascetics in the 4th cent., 
completed at its close in Jerome’s Bethlehem 
monastery by a supplemental matins, between 
lauds at dawn ana the third hour (to whi(-h 
prime in the West came to correspond), together 
with compline [completorium) before retiring to 
rest. The last was added by Benedict himself, 
who dropped the midnight hour, so as to give his 
monks a longer period of unbroken sleep, and 
placed matins about 2 a.m.^ 

4. Mediaeval worship.—In the main mediaeval 
worshi}), alike as piety and as cultiis, shows simply 
the working out and adaptation of the traditional 
cultus to new conditions, created by the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and its civilization. This 
meant the Hooding of the Church with crude fresh 
types of humanity, each with its religious bias 
and customs, largely sui)erstitious, and so fostered 
those elements in the Church of the Empire which 
w'ere farthest from primitive piety and cultus, as 
fundamentally Hebraic. Hence it is the element 
which Catholic worship owed to otlier sources than 
the Biblical—as already described or alluded to— 
that increasingly distinguishes its mediaeval jdiase, 
both in the East and in the West. 

In the East the hieratic and mystic tendencies, 
the latter parallel to and influenced by tlie ri.se 
and spread of Neo-Platonisrn, as a religion as well 
as a philosophy, are most marked. Particularly 
was tfiia so in what we may call ‘ Byzantine’ piety, 
as distinct from various national types of Oriental 
Christianity, comparatively unatl'ected by Greek 
influence. But in all the eucharisti' service was 
essentially a divine drama or ‘ mystery,’ appealing 
to the emotions through the senses, with the idea 
of the mystic sacrifice at its heart. The notion of 
the parallelism between the worship of heaven and 
of earth, of the celestial hierarchy and the terres¬ 
trial, was worked out elaborately and with sur¬ 
prising literalism. It finds its typical expression 
in the pseudo-Dionysius, through whom it also 
exercised a deep influence on the more practical 
and ethical genius of Western, particularly Latin, 
worship. In both, too, worship, so far as expre.ssed 
in cultus, becomes more vicarious and sacerdotal, 
less congregational, in character. The connexion 
between priest and people, especially in the East 
—where the cultus went on in the sanctuary or 
altar-area, largely out of the people’s sight— 
becomes a more formal one ; worship is less cor¬ 
porate, less an active participation of all, with 
mind and voice, in common acts of spiritual and 
moral communion with the Christ of the Gospels, 
and through Him with the God unto whom and 
with whom all life is to be lived in harmony of 
will. 

A special note of mediaeval worship, inherited 
from tliis later patristic age, was the sense of sins 
calling for the constant ‘propitiation’ of God. 
This was to be achieved partly through special 
good works (such as alms of all sorts, and various 
mortifying exercises of penance), often prescribed 
by the priest through whom absolution was looked 
for, ana partly by private eucharistic oblations or 
‘ votive masses ’ ottered in the donor’s name in 
special services. Parallel with this went a develop¬ 
ment of purely clerical masses, without lay parti¬ 
cipants, which in the 7th cent, produced that con¬ 
tradiction in terms, stccording to primitive ideas 

1 For the Benedictine Rule, as for types of monastic piety 
generally, see art. Monasticism. 


of eucharistic worship, ‘ private masses.’ In 
these the priest administered communion to him¬ 
self alone. No doubt this unsocial type of cultus 
was condoned as being ideally corporate in spirit, 
the priest acting in intention as a nieinber of the 
whole Church, in its name and as pleading for its 
Welfare. But one result at least of such purely 
vicarious mas.ses, together with the celebration 
of several masses by the same priest on the same 
day (loth cent, onwards), was natural ; viz. a con¬ 
comitant decrease in lay participation. The 
Church had to be content with two .u* tin cm; com¬ 
munions a year on the i)art of ordinary Christ¬ 
ians ; and many communicated once *nly in the 
year, ^ 

As regards ‘hours’ services, the new impulse 
given by Benedict led to ‘ the erection f monastic 
communities in connexion wird t,hc par i^ lies {titnli) 
of Rome,’ which ‘supplied the jiu'ish churches 
with clergy at liberty to c(ni( n t the daily ollices, 
and qualilied by their training ic m.-sic oo do so.’^ 
Thus, soon, terce, sext, and none \*'ere sung in the 
Roman churches, and before 800 prime and vespers 
also. These early Roman ottices beca.ae, through 
the abbot Augustine and others, the basis of 
English mediieval breviaries. Attempts were made, 
too, as time went on, to extend the ‘ hours ’ services 
to parish churches and get the laity to attend 
(witnes.y the iCnglish names of such services). But 
for the most part the ‘ hours ’ proper remained 
a monastic or at least clerical form of service 
throughout the Middle Ages; and in England, 
owing to historical conditions which eflaced the 
older type of non-Roman Christianity, they were 
virtually Roman ‘ollices’ or dutiful acts of divine 
worship. Yet they contained some Gallican ele¬ 
ments, especially before the Norman Conquest; 
and after it these survived in the distinct IJses of 
the great dioceses, of which that of Salisbury 
(Sarum) was the chief. Through its influence, in 
particular, there set in also in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages a tendency towards a uniform 
English Use. 

Ruse of the ^Breviary,'' —Ever since the ‘hours ’ 
services had been adopted, the mass of fixed forms 
of devotion—psalms, prayer, lessons (not only 
Biblical, but also Leaendd from patristic sermons 
and expositions and from the Acts of the Saints)— 
had grown to ever greater dimensions. The pro¬ 
cess of its simplilication and unification in one 
service-book, instead of several, first appears in 
England about the llth cent., in the Breviary 
{Brev. sive Or do Ojficiorum) or Portiforium^ i.e. 
the book ‘ carried ’ by the priest when he went 
‘abroad,’ the latter being a smaller and more 
portable form of the former. It was the Breviary, 
then, that formed the basis of the first efforts of 
those who early in the Protestant reformation of 
worship, 08 of Christian religion generally, tried 
to bring back its public forms to primitive and 
purer models. But an experiment in the way of 
a reformed Breviary on Catholic lines was also 
made in 1535 by Cardinal Quignon, general of the 
Franciscan Order in Spain. Mucli was omitted as 
superfluous, and a simplification all round, amount¬ 
ing to a revolution in effect, was carried out. It 
and its preface greatly influenced Cranmer’s first 
Book of Common Prayer. But Cranmer’s purpose 
was far more radical, viz. ‘ to produce not merely 
a good manual of devotion for the clergy, but a 
Book of Common Prayer’® for all Christians, 
learned and unlearned, if only they could read their 
mother tongue. 

Transition to the new order. —The old service- 
books were for the use of the clergy and ‘ the 
religious’: the layman had only the ‘little Office,’ 

1 Funk, Manual 0/ Church History, i. 316. 

2 Swete. p. 43. 3 /ft. p. 69. 
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whether the Latin /W or the Kiiglish Pry»;ier 
based on it in the late Middle Ages.^ But the 
Kngliah Prayiu- Hook k'caine the layman s manual, 
an well as the eler;„^y's, alike in chuieh anc in 
private use. Craimu r conij.iled it on the bji-sis ot 
the Sarum Br(*viary in particular, but m the Ii^ht 
of principles of reli^uon and worship drawn direct 
from the NT itself, with the aid of patristic pre¬ 
cedent. Tims ‘Whitsunday, June 9, 1549, wit¬ 
nessed the be^dnnin^^ of a new era in the public 
worship of the En;,dish Church,’ ^ an era already in¬ 
augurated in most of the other countries which haii 
gained a new sense of what the Christian ‘gospel ’ 
was, and wJiatsort of worship best befitted its nature. 

fn all of tiiese the vital change took place that 
forms of worship were in a language ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ This meant an enormous gain in 
spiritual re.ality, especially as their Biblical lan¬ 
guage and allusions could now be interpreted by 
and fitted into tlie regular reading of Scripture. 
The ])overty of Scriptural background, and indeed 
tlie scarcity of ‘ the Word ’ of Cod in piety ami 
worsliip, even in the later Middle Ages, when a 
certain amount of preacliing existed in parts of 
the Church, is hard for us to realize to-day. 

Oultus ritc8 and oerernoniefi, as Huch, so predominated over 
the inward element or meaninp:, or 'faith’ in the NT sense 
(esp. Ro ), that average meclia3val worship was psvcholo'ii- 
cally le^al rather than filial in type. It was in fart such as 
Christ eritioizeil in current Ju(taiHfn, an<i Paul censured as per¬ 
sisting^ among’ Cliristians at Colosse (Col 2*8 ysy Religion was 
statutory in nature and spirit, a being ‘subject to onlinanres’ 
in daily life and in church, ‘after the precepts and instructions 
of men.’ Men w'ere ‘judged in meat or drink, or in reH(>ect of 
,a feast day ’—or a fast day or a saint’s day—‘ which are a 
sliadow of things to come.’ Of course the mass alike of clergy 
and laity were not flt, as things w'cre, for a NT tvj>e of worship, 
because those ‘ ages of Faith ’ had not the type of faith to which 
that belonged. This fact had historic causes, some of wliich 
have l>een indicated. But none the less such cultus, and such 
spiritually passive and unenlightened worship, represented no 
normal advance, save in the education of aosthetic and emo¬ 
tional sensibility to the divine, as majestic and mysterious in 
its nature and ways, with which it .affec-ted certain souls. Nor 
on these lines, from which the official Church through the 
pafiacy refused to depart, was there any promise of return to 
truer continuity with principles and methods of spiritual wor- 
sfiip at the first. 

It was small wonder, then, if, worshipping with 
but little direct aid from the NT and it.*? di.stinctive 
.spirit, niedianal jiiety was full of ‘the spirit of 
bondage agfiin unto fear,’ and .sadly devoid of ‘ tlie 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.’ 
This apjiears most vividly from many examples of 
the religious art which wa.s used a.s an aid to 
worship.^ But it was implied also in the elaborate 
system of mediators, both on earth and in the 
invisible world-patron saints and the saints at 
large, with the Mother of Je.sus at their head — 
whose aid was felt needful to supplement the too 
exalted or remote help, or even to placate the too 
severe judgment, not only of God Uie Father but 
also of Jesus, the ‘One mediator of God and man, 
himself man.’ Nor was tlie element of fear—the 
fear of mystified minds, as well as of conscience.s 
not fully appeased by the Church’s rites of penance 
and absolution that were a large part of the 
mediaeval sacramental system—ab.sent from the 
sense of mystery with which the central sacrament 
of worship, Christ’s very Body and Blood, present 
in an inconceivably real sense* in the transuh- 

1 ‘ Besides the canonical hours the mediaBval Church observed 
hours in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, known as the 
“little office,'" Originally ‘a monastic devotion,’ In 1098 it 
wriH made binding on the secular clergy, and eventually became 
l>o}»nlar with the laity. ‘Other devotional matter gathered 
round the Hours of the Virgin,’ and the Sanun lioroe B.V.M. 
iiad its calendar ot saints, its penitential psalms, litany, and 
•‘specially vigils of the dead. ‘In this fuller form the Hor» 
became the prayer-book of the educated laity ’ (Swete, p, 212 f,). 

2 Swete, p. 7. 

3 See, e.g., T, M. Lindsay’s study of fiUther’s early training in 
the Cambridge Modern History^ ii. [1{>031106 f, 

4 See passapos in Harwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Evchnrist, 2 vols., Ix)ndon, 1909, i. ‘277 Cf,, cited also 
in Chrikianity m History, p. 444 IT. 


fitantiiited bread offered to God anew as ‘ the Host,’ 
and eaten for the benefit of body and soul, was 
re'mrded by all media*val Christiana. 

i'inally, participation in tlie Church’s cultus was 
largely v/owed as of value se, like sacraments 
on the operatum theory, and as a meritorious 
work before God, rather than a specially direct 
and effective mode of attaining spiritual fellowship 
with God, as the soul’s suj»reme good. A radical 
revival of the original Christian spirit of faith was 
vitally needful to a new birth of worship, on lines 
which could lead to the development of a cultus 
more suited to the growing spiritual maturity of 
humanity at large. This needed a system of wor¬ 
ship which could first stimulate and educate it in 
certain directions, and then by gradual modifica¬ 
tion of the traditional forms make available (for 
tlie adherents both of the old and of the new 
types of Christian piety) the elements of positive 
value latent in the historical forms of contiiiuou.'s 
Catholici.srn. 

5 . Protestant worship.—(i.) In okneral.— The 
intimate connexion between the kind of religious 
faith and the worship whicli expresses it is nowliere 
clearer tlian in tlie change wJiicn pas.sed over cultus 
as a result of the Protestant Reformation. The 
new experience of saving faith, with its correlative 
doctrine of grace (q.v.), summed up in the twin 
ideas, justilication by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers, made itself manifest in the spliere of 
religious feeling to which worsliip belongs. The 
sense of as.sured access to God on the part of 
Christians, as children reconciled and acceiitcd in 
His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, brought into wor¬ 
ship a fresh note of glad thanksgiving. Tiiis ran 
through all, at first even the confession of sins (as of 
children in a family, rather than of debtors or law'- 
hreakers before a judge—the prevalent mediieval 
conception), and particularly the Communion of 
the Lord s Supper. J'his was now viewed primarily 
as a memorial hut etiicaoious pledge, both on Goil’s 
fiart and on man’s, of the abiding covenant relation 
of forgiveness and grace brought alnnit by (.'lirist 
crucified, which it ‘sealed ’ anew by a sacramental 
or .sensibly expressed act, and at the same time 
strengthened. There was generally no thought of 
this moat sacred act of w'orsliip being a ‘ bare sign ' 
of tlie spiritual relations which its forms suggested, 
tho.se or vital communion with God in Christ, ami 
with fellow-members of His mystical Body, the 
Church. But there was a definite setting aside of 
the notions specially marking the ‘old religion’ 

(as mediieval Catholicism was often called). These 
were ( 1 ) that consecration effected change in the 
elements themselves (transubstantiat.ion); and ( 2 ) 
that the changed elements were ‘ oll'ered ’ as a 
‘propitiatory sacrifice for living and dead’ by the 
action of the celebrant, viewed as having a super¬ 
natural power as ‘priest’ in virtue of the sacra¬ 
ment of ‘order*?.’ Thus the ritual of the Ma.S 8 was 
generally felt by Protestants of all types to involve 
non-Scriptural, and therefore un-evangelic, ideas of 
the nature and means of the Christian salvation. 

Accordingly, after attempts to retain some of 
the forms and formulas still dear to many by use 
and sentiment, both in Lutheranism and in Angli¬ 
canism (here the contrast betAveen the First and 
Second Prayer Books of Edward VI. is most signi¬ 
ficant), the ritual effects of the new conscience 
about making NT teaching and precedent sovereign 
at any cost were accepted in all Protestant com¬ 
munions. The Holy Communion of the Lord’s 
Table replaced the Mass and its distinctive 
worship. 

The retention of old forms for the expression of the new type 
of faith was pnshed to the furthest point of compromise in the 
Elizabethan Prayer Book, particularly in its Juxtaposition of 
the formulas of administration characteristic of each of the two 
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Edwardine editions. But the Articles of Religion, which define 
the distinctive beliefs of the Anglican Communion, as the 
Augsburg and other Confessions do those of other Protestant 
types, make plain the official sense in which these and other 
formulas were to be taken. See Article xxii. in particular. 

Here the experimental cast of the new Anglican 
formula of administration, framed in 1552, is note¬ 
worthy, as well as the declaratory form of the 
words of absolution. Further the preaching of 
the Word now held a central place, if not the 
central one, in the whole service among Protestants. 
This brings us to the chief difference between 
Catholic and Protestant worship, viz. their respec¬ 
tive emphasis on Word and Sacrament. For 
Catholicism, with its notion of ^race as secretly 
infused participation in the divine nature, par¬ 
ticularly as embodied in Christ’s flesh and blood, 
emphasis falls on the sacrament of the Mass. For 
lh()t(‘stantism, which conceives grace as the work¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit mediated primarily through 
the Word or uttered mind and will of God—the 
proper object of faith—it falls rather on preaching 
(7.?^); it is the means of grace which conditions 
the efficacy of all otliers, and prompts the worship 
that faith is hel[)ed by them to render to God. 
Even as regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
its Protestant form places the rite in a setting of 
the Word, partly by appropriate Scripture reading, 
partly by the communion address usual in non- 
Episcopal communions. Through the latter it is 
brought in idea within the scope of the ‘ prophetic ’ 
ministry of the Word, to which belongs also the 
prayer of thanksgiving where there is no fixed 
liturgy but it is left, as at the lieginning, to the 
prophet ‘to give thanks as much as he will.’^ 
The Holy Communion being in fact, like other 
sacraments, ‘ a visible word ^ (to use Augustine’s 
phrase), it speaks to the heart by the inward 
working of the Holy Spirit—the real agent in all 
grace, and especially in that faith of which otlier 
forms of grace are modes—whether mystically, by 
direct personal appeal through its syml>olism, or 
by reflective unfolding of its meaning by ministry 
or the Word. 

Protestantism, besides its em[)liasis on Word 
rather than Sacrament as means of communion 
with God, and in keeping with its idea of salvation 
by faith and not by deeds of ‘ merit ’ (rendered pos¬ 
sible by sacramental grace), regards worship not as 
a meritorious action or ‘ service ’ {XeiTovpyia) to God, 
but rather in the light of realized fellowsliip with 
God through Christ, as of children with a father. 

In worship God’s perfections, especially His good¬ 
ness, are simply answered by the homage of the 
heart’s adoring and grateful recognition, and in¬ 
creasing conformity of man’s will and personality 
to the divine character is sought after. The genius 
of Protestant religion, then, being to empliasize 
the filial consciou.sness, as making ‘all things new’ 
in man’s outlook on life, all life becomes in idea a 

f irolonged act of worsliip, because of filial trust and 
oyalty. Hence the line between such general 
worship ‘ in spirit and in truth,’ and special acts 
of worship or ciiltus, whether private or corporate, 
is less marked than on the Catholic view—in virtue 
largely of the latter’s sacerdotal and sacramental 
conception of the Church and its authoritative 
rites. Docile performance of the divinely ap¬ 
pointed forms of cultus, in implicit reliance on 
Church authority, apart from personal conscious¬ 
ness of their effects in edification, is on the latter 
view ‘meritorious’ and will have its reward in 
divine blessing. 

Another feature characteristic of the Protestant 
form of worship,^ one expressive of its concern for 

1 Of. Didache, x. fin. 

a The hvTnn-8ing:in^ of the ‘Lollards' was personal rather 
than in public worship, but Illustrates the tendency of fresh 
personal religion to break into song. 


the active participation of the whole congregation, 


ship whicli in medifeval Catholicism had been con¬ 
fined to the few, particularly those separated by 
vows to a specialized ‘ religious ’ life, was made part 
of common worship for all.^ In tliis Luther and 
Lutheranism^ took the lead, using every form of 
singing, and all available musical aids, while the 
Calvinistic branch of reformed religion for long 
held strictly to Scriptural models, the Psalter in 
particular. This leads to tlie consideration of the 
.several species within the common Protestant or 
Evangelical genus of worship, 

(ii.) Specific types.— The difference, especi¬ 
ally in emphasis, between Catholic and I’rotestant 
worship is great, as was fully realizes’ by the early 
Protestants, who had themselves lived first under 
the one and then under the other, Put the degree 
to which the forms of cultus lit'veloped under the 
one were set aside as alien to the genius of the 
other, which took as its model the ‘^yfje reflected 
in the Nd\ varied witli different s{)ecies of Protes¬ 
tantism iq.v.). Among Protestant types Lutlier- 
anism and Anglicanism were the most retentive of 
traditional forms, each in its own way. 

(a) Lutheranism .—Lutheranism {q.v.)y in keep¬ 
ing with Luther’s personal genius,^ was conserva¬ 
tive of the old forms rather than of their informing 
spirit (which had failed him religiously), save as 
regards the Holy Communion, wliere his doctrine 
of consub.stantiation shows much the same mode 
of conceiving the Real Fresence as the traditional 
Catholic one. Naturally, however, as time went 
on, the spirit of Lutheran worshij) prevailed over 
its forms (even as Melanchthon’s sacramental 
doctrine apfiroximated to Calvin’s), save in certain 
local varieties of High Lutheranism. This in¬ 
herent tendency is reflected in various w^ays 
throughout its history, particularly in the eras of 
Pietism and the Enlightenment (Aufkla^'ung)^ and 
under the influence of Sclileiermacher’s recoil from 
the latter in the direction of giving feeling its 
proper place in religion. The most concrete in¬ 
stance of this emphasis on the Evangelical core of 
Lutheran worsliip was the union between the 
Lutheran and ‘Reformed’ (Calvinistic) commun¬ 
ions in the Prussian State Church in 1822, with a 
revised order of worship (the Agenda). It is true 
that the Romantic movement as a whole led to a 
certain reaction towards older traditional forms 
{e.g.y a revision of the Church Order of 1650 was 
adopted by Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1867), but 
this meant a break with the mind and feeling of 
the people at large ; and more recently Schleier- 
macher’s ideas of cultus as a corporate repre.senta- 
tion and expression of the religious life of 
communion with God in Christ, its exact forms 
being only of relative moment, have gained ground 
in thoughtful circles. 

1 See art. Hymns (Modern Christian). 

* F. O. Burkitt, in an address on ‘The Growth of Christian 
Hymns’ (Proceedings of the Oxford Soc. of Hist. Theoh^gp, 
1907-08), points out that Luther’s own part in this matter was 
less than is commonly supposed. German mediawal Christi¬ 
anity was specially rich in vernacular hymns (both orijifinal 
and from the I>atin), and ‘all he had to do was to select, to 
revise, and here and there to recast.’ Even his own Ein‘ feste 
Burg is a paraphrase of Ps 40. ‘ It was the great merit of 

Luther to recognize the religious value ’ of vernacular hymnody 
and to give an impulse to its use and imitation. Conditions 
were diflTerent outside Germany. 

3 For Luther’s varying attitudes on varying occasions towards 
cultus in Christian worship ‘ in spirit and in truth,’ and his 
steady rejection of the statutory notion of cultus, see P. Drews’ 
art. * Gottesdienst,’ in RGG, on which also is baaed what 
follows on the development of Lutheran worship. For the 
Lutheran order of Sunday worship see Bersier’s art. ‘ Culte,’ in 
Lichtenberger’s Encyclopedic des Sciences religieuses, ill. ; and, 
for extracts from Luther himself on cultus, Daniel, Cmlex 
Liturgicus. 
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(b) ^Reformed' or Calvinist worship, —The germ 
of tills type is seen already in Zwingli (q.v.), who 
made the Protestant emphasis on the Word of 
the gospel rather than its ISacrainents determine 
the order and forms of public worsliip: such 
worship, too, was to him only a special mode of 
the worship of the whole Christian life, and here 
‘obedience is better than sacrifice’ or any formal 
act of worship. Simplicity, then, in cultus was his 
practical rule, in the interests of worship ‘ in spirit 
and in truth.’ Zwingli’s inlluence, liowever, was 
soon withdrawn, and was confined to Switzerland 
save in so far as it was taken up into that of others. 
Of these J^ucer of Stras.sburg^ was the chief link 
in the develonment between liim and Calvin, in 
whom the ‘ Reformed,’ as distinct from the 
‘ Lutheran,’ type of worship took classic shape. 
Calvin shared his predecessor’s suspicion of 
‘Catholic’ cultus as too sensuous in form, leaving 
the worshippers too purely the subjects of passive 
impressions and transient emotions, for lack of the 
inter[)retative message of the Word, wliether of 
Scripture read in their own tongue or of Scri[)tural 
preacliing, conceived as a ‘ prophetic ’ and expository 
ministry for ada[)ting and apj)Iying, through 
personal appeal to the conscience and reason, the 
gospel in all its range to the worshipping people. 
The traditional cultus, then, failed at the point of 
spiritual reality, which was the test of true religion 
for Calvin. Yet there was a true place for the 
symbolism of cultus and its action on man’s complex 
nature, but one defined and limited by divine gospel 
ordinance and i)recedent in Scripture. This alone 
was binding ; what went beyond it could only be 
justified by strict analogy, and related to minor 
details such a.s ‘did not matter’ in principle 
((i5td0opa), but were only seemly or convenient in 
clianging times and places. 

In kee})ing with these principles, Calvin insi-^^ted 
on the value of congregational singing, as lielning 
tlie soul to rise into the atmosphere of worship; 
but he limited the contents of sacred song to the 
inspired Scriptural models, the Psalter in particular, 
adapted only verbally to musical melody. Prayer, 
by the same canons, in order to be as real and 
cfose to personal life as possible, both for the 
minister and for the people, should include pro¬ 
phetic or unprescribed prayer (analo^^ous to the 
preaching of tlie Word), as in the primitive Church, 
as well as forms familiar to all—the people ex¬ 
pressing their co-operation in both by the Arnen. 
The preaching of tlie Word became a central part 
of public worship on the Lord’s Day, while once a 
month (not oftener, lest it should lose something 
of its sacredness and })reparation of soul by selL 
exainination [1 Co 11*^]) the sacrament of the 
J;ord’s Supper was added. Before it a confession 
of faith was made, in the Apostles’ Creed, at first 
sung by the people (in 1545 ed. of La Forme des 
nritres, etc.), later as recited by the minister. 
The simplicity and ceremonial barene.ss of Calvin’s 
order of worship, deliberately ba.sed as it was on 
Scripture, with its Hebraic forms, was at first 
made up for by the new realism of the vernacular 
as used in worship and the new warmth of con¬ 
gregational singing. 

In the sphere of private devotion—which dis¬ 
pensed in the main with fixed forms of prayer 
(save over food)—fasting, for chastening of soul 
but not as a ‘meritorious’ work, was practised 
both on appointed fast days (not the traditional 
ones of unreformed religion) and at times chosen 
for personal reasons. The Church Year was set 
aside, as lacking Scriptural warrant and as having 
superstitious associations (here Luther’s different 
attitude determined the more conservative practice 
of Lutheranism as to Church festivals, also as to 
1 See P. Drews, as above. 
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the crucifix, imagoes, and pictures as devotional 
aids). The CaJvinistic type, with minor variations, 
came to prevail not only in Switzerland and France 
but also in parts of Germany, in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in England among the chief Non¬ 
conformist bodies, both Presbyterian and Congre¬ 
gational (including Baptists), while it contributed 
not a little to the ethos and forms of the Church of 
England as established by law. Before, however, 
dealing further with English Christianity, as 
specially rich in varieties of Church life and wor- 
stiip, reference must be made to the non-e.stabliHhetl 
or minority type of worship as represented on the 
Continent. 

(c) Independent or ‘ Anabaptist^ worship. —From 
the nature of the case, the worship of tliese pro- 
8 cribe«l groups of radical reformers is hard to 
describe save in general terras.^ As based on 
Scripture, read with strong emphasis on tlie 
illumination of the individual believer, it was very 
simple in form and s})ontaneous in method, having 
affinity witii and aiming at reproducing tlie Spirit- 
prompted fervour and freedom reflected in parts 
of the Pauline Epistles, at which official religion 
everywhere looked askance. Free prayer, personal 
witnessing to God’s working in religious experience, 
‘prophetic ’ exposition of Scripture in the light of 
this-in fact the features which marked the early 
‘Quakers’ in England—were its chief character¬ 
istics. But, unlike tlie Quakers, the Continental 
Anabaptists practi.sed both sacraments, in their 
own simple way and sense, and (so far as persecu¬ 
tion allowed) the singing of juaise to God in hymns 
expre.ssive of their new-found and often deep 
religious feeling. Among them Luther’s principle 
of ‘the freedom of the Christian man,’ along with 
love of the brethren, led to a thoroughgoing 
exercise of ‘ the priesthood of all believers,’ on the 
lines of the autonomy of the local group or church 
—to the great scandal of all legally regulated types 
of State Church in the various lands—much as 
was the case later with the ‘Separatists’ under 
Elizabeth’s system of uniformity in worship in 
England.* 

{d) A nglicanism. —While the Elizabethan settle¬ 
ment, no less than Lutheranism, banished 
mediieval forms savouring of Roman doctrine, 
especially as to the Mass (not only transubstantia- 
tion but also consubstantiation was set aside), 
there was not the same check upon the return of 
the older a.ssociations of the ritual retained by the 
conservative and comprehensive policy of the 
Crown and its advisers that there was in Luther’s 
own inlluence in Lutheranism. There was besides 
the extra inlluence in the same direction of the 
retention in the one case, and not in the other, of 
the Catholic order of the episcopate, and that in 
its meditTcval form. Accordingly, although the 
type and forms of worship in the Elizabethan 
rrayer Book* were fundamentally Protestant 
rather than Catholic (in the opinion of a ‘central’ 
Churchman like Jewell, as of Calvin and other 
‘ Reformed ’ rather than Lutheran Protestants), 
yet there were in it, as in Luther’s Church order 
of worship, features proper to the stamlpoint and 
tone of ‘ Catholic ’ rather than ‘ Evangelical ’ reli¬ 
gion, which were dropped by the types of Protes¬ 
tantism most careful to conform everything to the 
NT model and ethos. 

Among 8uch features was the litany, which, though It marks 
a great ^vance on the mediaeval examples, and In its form ‘ is 
perhaps Cranmer’s jn’eatest liturgical triumph,’ yet falls de¬ 
cidedly below the filial type of consciousness. This was partly 
due to its origin. It was not compiled by Cranmer for the 
i^rayer Book at all, but in 1544 for use in a special season of 


1 See art. Anaraptism. 

2 See below, and cf. C. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1912. 

* As also in that of 1662 ; see art. Praykr, Book of Common. 
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public calamities (like the earliest Western litanies),^ yet ‘was 
printed also in the Prymer of 1546,' which, like those of the 15th 
cent., was a book of devotion for lay-i>«ople. Thence it passed 
into the Prayer Book of 1549, with omission of the invocation 
of the saints. It is natural, then, that its tone is not the 
Christian prayers. It is sij^nillcant 
that Luther a litany of 1529, the revision of a mediaeval one, and 
itself a source of Cranmer’s, was never part of normal Lutheran 
worship, but was used only on special occasions ; and that the 
litany was one of the parts of the English rite which the 
Puritans most objected to as unfitting. 

On the whole, then, the amount of traditional 
language retained in the Prayer Book—particu¬ 
larly its special offices of Baptism, Orders, Visita¬ 
tion of the Sick, etc.—gives no little warrant to 
those who in later times nave gone on a view of its 
intention not in fact consonant with the Articles, 
which are of a piece with common Protestant doc¬ 
trine, 6 .( 7 ., on justification by faith, and with the 
experiential, rather than e£c opcre operato or 
Catholic, conception of sacramental grace which 
went with it. Idle result of the divergent read¬ 
ings of the Anglican cultus has been a diversity in 
ritual practice peculiar to Anglicanism among Pro¬ 
testant communions.^ 

{e) The Puritans. —Divergences began with those 
who, starting from the belief, probably a correct 
one, that the doctrinal aflinities of the Elizabethan 
settlement of religion were with the Calvinistic 
type of Protestantism rather than tlie Lutheran, 
pressed for greater conformity to its form of wor¬ 
ship as more Scriptural. Aiming at making the 
cultus yet more ‘ pure ’ from ‘ papal ’ or traditional 
(JaLliolic ideas, usages, and especially ve-stments, 
the English ‘Puritans’ {q.v.) went further even 
than their foreign friends, who themselves lived 
under the Presbyterian system, thought necessary. 
When repre.ssed by tlie Crown, using the bishops 
as its agents, many ‘Puritans,’ like Cartwright 
and bravers, worked for a Presbyterian Churcli 
polity, and issued in 1572 an ‘Admonition to 
Parliament’ to this effect,® I'heir objei-tions to 
the rigid and exclu.sive use of fixed forms of 
prayer in public worship, their emiihasis on 
‘preacliing’ of the Word, as distinct rroin mere 
fixed Scri{)ture lections (with or witliout printeil 
homilies), and their rejection of the traditional 
fasts and festivals of the Church Year, called forth 
from Richard Hooker {q.v.), a ‘central’ Anglican 
of the end of Elizabeth’s reign, as Jewell had been 
in its earlier half, a classic defence of the worslii{) 
of the Prayer Book as then understood. He wrilc.s, 
however, on the basis of essential agreement 
between tlie Reformed Churches, including the 
Anglican, as ‘ Sacramentarian,’ not papal or 
Lutlieran, in their view of the Lord’s Sup^ier.^ Tn 
this he stands in contrast to those who in the next 
century went to the other extreme from the 
Puritan temlency in their views of Prayer iiook 
worship, Laud and the High Church or Catholiciz¬ 
ing divines often styled ‘ Caroline.’ 

if) Congregationalism. —But, while the Puritans 
as a body remained inside the National Church, 
until after the Act of Uniformity in 1662, a minor¬ 
ity among them gave up, under Elizabeth’s coercive 
policy of ritual uniformity, all hope of further 
reform and began ))erforce to worship in .semi- 
Tirivate church meetings or congregations. Their 
ideal of worship appears in R. Browne’s Booke 
which sheweth ttie Life and Manners of all True 
Chridians (1582), in a form which keeps remark¬ 
ably close in spirit as well as idea to the NT 
picture of church fellowship in worship. This 
consists in ( 1 ) ‘ communion or the graces and offices 
in the Head of the Church, which is Christ,’ ( 2 ) 
‘ communion of the graces and offices in the Body, 
which is the Church of Christ,’ and (3) ‘ using the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as a seal of this 

1 See art. Litany. §§ 6, 8. » Of. art. Protestantism. 

* See art. Puritanism, a (D * 


communion.’ In such worship on a dclinitely Con¬ 
gregational basis, ^ whether tlieir baptismal prac¬ 
tice was that of I’rotestantism at large or that of 
Anabaptism (q.v.), two highly primitive features 
were recovered, namely, the intimate union in 
idea of Christian worship and Christian walk, and 
the place assigned to personal graces of the Spirit 
in fitting each particular church for corporate 
fellowship in both spheres of its life of union with 
God in Christ. These were connected with the 
Separatists’ idea of cliurch membership proper, as 
conditional on a personal act of ‘covenant’ with 
God and His people, whereas in national Churches 
it was determined merely by infant baptism and 
catechizing,^ supplemented in (Calvinism and 
English Puritanism by ‘a godly discipline’ meant 
to ensure a reasonable loyalty in life and worship. 
When Congregational ideals and forms of worship 
had lost something of their original reality, they 
were more than revived in the Soci ity of Erienefs 
iq.v.), with its characteristic empnasis on ‘the 
inner light’ and its rcdiance on the promptings of 
the Spirit of God, alike in life and in corporate 
worship. Here new traits were felUuvship in silent 
adoration and meditation, waiting tor the ‘ moving 
of the Spirit,’ and complete spontaneity of utter¬ 
ance for mutual edification, wliether in the read¬ 
ing or quoting of Scripture, exhortation based on 
it, or in the form of a more direct message of the 
Spirit or ‘ inner light.’ Negatively Quakerism dis¬ 
pensed with sacraments and even singing in wor¬ 
ship. But the latter received an important 
extension among Nonconformists at large (with 
wliom adherence to the psalms in one form or 
another had been stricter than among Anglicans) 
early in tbe next century, through the hymns of 
Isaac W atts, written specially for public worship. 

ig) The Evangelical Revival. —Thereafter in 
connexion with the Evangelical Revival, both 
Wesleyan and Calvinist, a greater outburst of 
hymns and hymn-singing in worship marked the 
fresh spirit of praise to God which filled men’s 
newly inspired experience of His grace and good¬ 
ness in Christ. And the like has been true of all 
revivals of religion, including the Tractarian, 
down to the revivalism of the latter half of the 
19th century. 

6 . The present situation.—In tlie Evangelical 
Revival and the succeeding Romantic movement, 
within both Romanism and Protestantism, religious 
feeling came again to its rights after the chilling 
era of rationalism. In Evangelical circles, both 
in Germany and in England, it appeared mainly 
in the forms of hyninody and enhanced spontaneity 
in prayer and preaching ; in Catholic and Catholiciz¬ 
ing circles it infused fie.sh earnestness and reality 
into tlie ritual and ceremonial aspects of cultus. 
In Anglicanism in particular it created a zeal for 
the restoration of ‘bistoiic ’ and ‘ Catholic’ forms, 
lx)th those allowed by the Prayer Book but fallen 
into disu.se, and others disallowed by it. During 
the la.st half-century, moreover, the taste for a 
‘richer’ and more aesthetically suggestive cultus 
has spread to almost all religious circles in 
England, and even Scotland, as also in all English- 
speaking lands. But it remains unassociated for 
tno most part with the specific Catholic and 
sacerdotal ideas for wliicli ritual was chiefly 
valued by the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
and their followers. The fact is tliat the strong 

1 See artt. Brownism, Conorbgationalism. 

In the Prayer Book by confirmation also, though it fell into 
wide disuse (Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvi. 8) for a time. No re¬ 
formed Church treated this ‘rite or ceremony’ (Hooker) as a 
sacrament, since it lacked Christ’s own authority, and Calvin¬ 
ism disallowed it even as a ‘ profitable ceremony.’ Lutheranism, 
after a period of disuse, like that in England, restored it in a 
simpler form os a result of Pietism (see art. Saoramknts 
[Lutheran]). 
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recoil from those ideas, especially in their extreme 
forms, at tlie eve of the riotestanfc Keformation 


led to an undue suspii ion 


of not a few natural 



forms of symbolism, lifted to express the poetiy 
of the feelinj,^s and jj:ive appropriate vent and 
exercise to the mystical side of religious miphj 
where the retiective expression of the same faith 
through the spoken word cannot equally secure 
this, especially for certain temperaments and even 
for certain moods of most men and women. That 
recoil has now spent itself, and to-day many are 
feeling after the proper redressing of the balance 
of worship long disturbed by historical causes, and 
are sei'kiiig a synthesis of the I’rotestant or Evan¬ 
gelical emphasis and ethos, on the one hand, and 
of the Catholic or sacramental, on the other. 

The ruling tendency, then, in present-day wor- 
ship is towards a harmony of the various historic 
types. These in the past liave existed t<>o iiiueh 
as rivals or at least in one-sided self-sutliciency, 
each as if alone legitimate. Now they pe being 
felt to be all of them but partial embodiments of 
the possibilities of Christian worsliin, eomplernent- 
ary rather than hostile to one anotner. They are 
seen to he mctliods of meeting tfie instinctive 
needs of different types of our manifold human 
nature, while yet each of ns requires, for perfected 
coininunion with God and his fellows, a fnWIIing 
on all sides of that nature ; ami to this end each 
needs also the help of modes of worship which do 
not at first come natural to him, hut are suited 
to educate undeveloped capacity. I'liiis there is 
abroad a movement towards unity in and through 
diversity, not only in (diurch fellowship generally 
as need' ’ 

Appeal 
It is 

ally 

largely tlirough the (^o-operative, ‘ intenlenomina- 
tional’spirit of tlie Student Cliristian Movement. 

In the ‘give and take’ of student life, where 
personal relationships at close quarters and on 
the same mental level favour the observation of 
the similarity of the Christian character fostered 
by varying modes of eultus, inherited bias least 
hinders the frank recognition of the strength as 
well as the limitations of each of these distinct 
types. Persons are not, as so often in tlie past, 
seen througli their forms of worshi[), hut these 
through the persons who practise them. Hence 
a new and more hopeful, indeed a more reverent, 
attitiide to all such exjire.ssions of Christian life. 

The re.siilt is an ideal of Catholicity in worship 
that is due, not to lack of peisonal convicticm or 
preference, Imt to faith in Cod and love to all His 
sincere worshippers. Men conceive of a Catliolic 
worshi}), within a reunited Church communion, 
that shall be inclusive of the genius and the more 
essential metliods of ‘Catholicism’ and ‘Evan¬ 
gelicalism,’ wliether in Orthodox, Roman, or 
Protestant circles. Historic approximations to a 
synthesis of such tendencies exist already in 
Anglican, Old Catholic, Catholic Ajiostolie (Irving- 
ite) worship, while recently a League of Free 
Catholics has been formed to work out exjieri- 
ments in this direction. No donht .sure i»rugress 
will also he gradual. Meantime for all who .seek 
this ideal the master-thought must be, ‘ Pure 
worship under the Gospel stands neither in forms 
nor in the formal disuse of forms,’ ‘ but in spiritual 
reality of devotion, evidenced by the fruits of the 
Spirit in life and character. 

LiTRRATnnB.—A. (1.) General idea and principles. — R. 
Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. ; C. J. 
Bunsen, Hippoli/ms and his Age, 4 vols., Lomlon, 1852, 2nd 
ed., 2 vols., do. (a work of real insight); E. Bersier, art. 
‘Oulte,’ 8 viii. in K. Liohtenberger’s KncycUyp^die des Sciences 


reliaietises Taris, 1877-82, vol. iii.; sectloni in the (^rutian 
A. P, Stanley, London, 1881, and A. V. G. Allen, 
Kdinburoli, 1808 ; G. Rietschel, Uhrbuch der Lilum.* Berlin, 
i where also full literature is given; H. Hering, 
Joottisd.enst, Ue.^rifT.' in PHE vii. 1-7 (where too 
‘service' and ‘eultus are traced); F. Cabrol, art. Worship 
(Christian),’ In CE xv. (1912), and reff. there ^ 

(ii ) Christian warship in history.~H. Leciercq, De rei 
lUnririt-M in sviiaifoifis Eoclesia<iue anaiogia, In Monumenta 
I. xi. ?; E. Bersier art. 
‘Culte,' as alKJve (one of the best general surveys of the 
subject); A. A. Pelliccia, The Polity of t^ Chrwtian Church 
Kng. tr , London. 1883; H. B. Sweti^ Chu^h Services 
Service-hfwJcs before the Re format ton, do. 18^ (very usefu ); 
J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, do. 1901, chs. vi.-vni. ; 
W H. Frere Principles of Religions Ceremonial, do. 1906; 
P. Drews, ‘ Gottesdienst, GeschiciiLe des christlichen,' in RGG 

^^'B^(i)The Ancient Church.-(a) GeneraUy.-Ohiet original 
source Didascalia et Comtitutiones Apostulorurn (with related 
documents), ed. K. X. Funk, Paderborn, HXH5; cf. C. C. I. 

I Bunsen Arialecta Ante-Niccena, 3 vols.. Ixmdon, 1854, ill. 

I (see also’ A. (i.) above); C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, Oxford, 1878, new ed. by F. K Hrlghtman, vol. 

1 do 1896; E. Mart^ne, Pe anfu/uis Ecclesux Hxtibns, 
Rouen 1700; J. Bingham. Anliauities of the Christian 
Church, 10 vols., London, 1708-22, bks. xii.-xv. ; R. Rothe, 
Comm, (ie prinu>rdiis eultus sneri Chrishnnonim, Bonn, 1861 ; 
T Haruack, Pie christl. Gemeindeyottesdienst, Erlangen, 
1854 (full and still valuable); F. Probst, Die altesten rdmischen 
Sacramentarien und Ordines erklart, Munster, 1892; P. 
Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary, Eng. tr.. London, 
1912; L. Duchesne, Christian Worships ‘A Study of the 
liltin’ Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne,’ Eng. tr., do. 
m()4 and later ; F. Cabrol, Le Litre de la priere antique^, 
Paris and Les Origiues lUurgiques, do, 1906 ; A. 

Fortescue, The Mius, a Stiuiy of the Roman LUuryy, London, 
1912; also Alien, Swete, Wordsworth, and particularly 
Rietschel (where further literature), as above. 

(b) .S/weiaI aspects. —Hee Christian sections of artt. Baptism, 
CaLKM>AR. (.'ONKIRMATION, EUCMAKIHT, FaSTINO, PRSTIVALS 
AND FA.SrS, HvMNS, IN(R.V8K, KnKKLINO, LiTAKV, f’K.NANCB, 
PILOKIMAOK, Pravbr, Sacrambnts, Saints AND .Marttrs ; further 
E, von der Goltz, Pas Gebet in dsr altesttn Christenheit, 


1 Printed Epistle of the Society of Friends in 1886. 


(i ). §} v.-vi., Batiffol, Frere, Rietschel, and Swete, 
alxjve ; also artt. citcxl in (6) above. Further F. E. Brigbt- 
man, The English Bite, London, 1915, and literature on its 
mediaeval sources cited at end of art. Pratkr, H<K)K ok Common ; 
and for details C. Wordsworth, Notes on Medxceval Services 
in England, do, 1898, and (with H. L, Littlehalcs) The Old 
Service-books of the English Church, do. 

(iii.) T’Ae Reformation ami ^I'ncr.—Bersier, ‘Culte’ (as 
above), § vii. ; Drews, in RGG, §§ 3-6; Rietschel, with H. A, 
Daniel, Codex lAturgicus, 4 vols., London. 1H47-53. For wor¬ 
ship in England, in j>articular, see W. Palmer, Origines 
Liturgiccp, 2 vols., Oxford, 1832 and later, and artt. Praykr, 
Book or Common, Puritanism, and reff. in text above ad loc. ; 
also artt. Eucharist, IIthns (Cbr.), Pibtism, Pratrr (Chr.), 
PREACMINO, (^UIKTISM, SACRAMENTS ((Jhr.). 

d. Vernon Bartlet. 

WORSHIP (Egyptian). — I. The DAILY 
TEMPLE LITURGY.~~i. Its Heliopolitan origin.— 
A .striking feature of Egyptian tt^mple wor.Miip is 
the fact tliat the same daily liturgy was celebrated 
on behalf of eveiy god and gothless throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.’ The reason for 
this uniformity, which seems to have nrevailed as 
far hack a.s the (Jld Kingdom, is as foliow.s. The 
daily temple liturgy, as we know it, seems to be 
tlerived from that celebrated on behalf of the sun- 
god at Heliopolis, which city exercised in early 
times a very far-reaching religious and political 
influence. To enhance their prestige, therefore, 
a number of local gods were identiiied by their 
priests with the sun-god, of whom the king was 
regarded as the son. The king was thus also 
regarded as the .son of the gods identified with the 
sun god. As j^iointed out in the art. PRIEST, 
Prie-stiiood (Egyptian), II. 2, this idea of sonship 
would have soon affected the relationship of the 
king with all divinities, whether male or female. 
The king was likewise liigh-priest of the sun-god, 
and lie became liigh-priest of all the local divinities 
of Egypt by the same process as that by which he 
came to be regarded as tlieir son. The local high- 


* A. Erman, 
p. 47 f. 


A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
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priesthoods also, of course, devolved upon the 
Pharaoh as representative of the centralized 
government of Egypt, all political and religious 
functions, which once belonged to the local chiefs, 
being united in him. Accordingly, as their son and 
high-priest, the Pharaoh, or his priestly deputy, 
celebrated the same liturgy on behalf of the local 
divinities as on behalf of the Heliopolitan sun-god.^ 
Heliopolitan influence on Egyptian worship is to 
be recognized not only in the uniform cult of all 
divinities, but also in numerous cult-accessaries and 
in the very constitution of the priesthood ; further¬ 
more, in the teniple structures themselves and the 
views which the Egyptians entertained about them. 

(а) Egyptian temples, certainly in early times 2 and often 
later, looked east, so that the rising sun might light up their 
dark interiors.!^ Thus in an inscription on the shrine found by 
Griffith at El-'Arish we read that ‘the face of this temple (t.e. 
of the god Shu) is towards the east wherein Re* rises. ^ The 
Egyptians, indeed, pictured to themselves the sun-god, before 
all other divinities, as dwelling in every temple, which they 
accordingly regarded as a miniature heaven.® In texts of the 
Ptolemaic age, though the idea is probably far older, the two 
pylon-towers are equated with the two sisters Isis and Nephthys, 
who, according to one conception, lifted up the sun-god into 
the sky every morning.The sanctuary or naos, in which the 
cultus-image was kept, was not infre(niently designated 
‘heaven’ or ‘the horizon,’’^ and a title often borne by the 
high-priests of Amun of Thebes was ‘Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Elect-of-IMaces (Karriak).’** 

( б ) Every temple in historic Limes seems, like the Heliopolitan 
8 un-teniple, to nave possessed its House of the Morning (pr- 
dw',t), in which the Pharaoh underwent lustration before 
celebrating the daily liturgy.^ 

(c) The sacred pool for purification, a feature of all temples, 
was associated not with the presiding deity of the temple but 
with the sun-god .10 

(d) The obelisk which generally stood in front of the pylon 
was closely associated with the sun-cult.U 

(e) The boat-shrine was also probably in the first instance a 
feature of the sun-cult .12 

(/) The practice of offering to a divinity the figure of Me'et, 
righteousness personified, in the daily temple liturgy must 
have grown up at Heliopolis ; the formula recited at the pre- 
ientation of the figure is clearly of solar origin. 1 ® 

(ff) The historic priesthood also displays m\ irks of Heliopolitan 
influence. The four watches (slw), or ph>iie, of priests bear 
the names of the four quarters of a ship, which names were 
also assigned to the four watches into which the crew of the 
sun-god’s heavenly ship were divided.'® It was evidently the 
sun-^od's priests who were first divided into four watches 
bearing these names, the sun-gesi being 8 up{>osed to traverse 
the sky in a ship and his priests being therefore regarded as 
his crew. Even the general term for a priest, w^.'eo, may be 
Heliopolitan, for ^v^.‘eh means ‘pure person,’ and purity is a 
very marked feature of the sun-cuIt.H 
(n) In many temples the higdi-priestess was identified witb 
yatbor, the wife of the Heliopolitan sun-god, and in tbii 
ca))acity figured as the wife of the god to wlioin the temple in 
which she was high-priestess was dedicated.'® 

(i) The sistrum-shaking musician-pricsteBses,'^ who were 
attached to every Egyptian teniple, and the human con¬ 
cubines, who were assigned to several divinities,''^® seem also 
originally to have been Heliopolitan institutions .21 

1 See A. M. Blackman, Joum. of Egyp. Archmology, v. 
[1918] l.^)fi, 102 f., HTr xxxix. [1920] 44 ff, 

2 L. Borchardt, ZX xxxviii. [19(K)] 13, note 4. 

8 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 164. 

4 E. Nav i lie and F. LI, Griffith, The Mound of the Jew . . . 
and the Antiquities of Tell el Vahildiyeh, London, 1890, pi. 
xxiv., line 12 , 

® W. Spiegelberg, ZA llii. [1917] 99. 

« Ib. p. 100 . 

^ K. Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Alterturas, Iv. [Leipzig, 1906] 
169. 

® Spiegelberg, p. 99, note 4. 

8 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 148ff., 166, RTr xxxix. 
44 ff., 06 IT., 75 ff. 

'0 Blackman, PSEA xl. [1918] 88 , with note 97. 

H See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, Ixmdon, 1912, p. 70ff. 

12 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. v. 166, with note 7. 

13 Blackman, Joum. of the Manchester Egyp. and Oriental 
Society, 1918-19, pp. 49, 62. 

14 See art. Rightrousnkss (Egyptian), 6 , 

1® A. Moret, he Rituel du cuUe divin joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 188 ff. 

1 ® Sethe, zA liv. [1918] 8 , note 6 . 

17 See artt. Prikst, Pribstiiood (Egyptian), VIII, x ; Pueifioa- 
TiON (Eg} ptian), V. s; Blackman, PSliA xl. 57. 

18 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. vii. [1919] 11 ff. 

19 Art. Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (d). 
ao/fr. VH. 

*1 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. vii. 14 ff. 


2. Its Osirianization.— As pointed out ii: the art. 
Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), U. 2, ili< relation¬ 
ship of the king with any god or god less was, 
owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, con¬ 
ceived of as that of Horus with Osiris. Accord 
irigly for cult-purposes every divinity came to b- 
regarded as an Osiris, while the king, or h . 
deputy the prie.st, played the part of Horus. d’lie 
formulae, therefore, pronounced during the cele¬ 
bration of the originally solar temple liturgy 
constantly attempt to equate the various ep sodes 
composing it witli events connected both \vi..h the 
deatn and resuscitation of Osiris and with the 
successful conflict of Horus with Seth.^ But, 
despite this Osirianization of the rite, many of 
the formulce still retain clear traces of its solar 
origin.^ Indeed, the Egyjitian priests will their 
characteristic disregard for logic often em[)loyed 
both earlier solar and later Osirian formulae side 
by side.® The Osirianization of the dail^ temple 
liturgy did not atlect its outward form, which 
remained unchanged and in its main features is 
clearly solar.^ 

3. The chief officiants.—(1) Pharaoh. —With 
comparatively few exceptions the temple reliefs 
represent tlie Pharaoh not only in tlie capacity 
of high-priest in the tenqile services but as sole 
officiant. In historic times he could siddom have 
officiated in person, his place of course being taken 
by one of tlie priests who were his deputies.® 

On the occasions when the Pharaoh actually did exercise his 
high-prie.stiv fiinct.ions ho was cuiiductcd to the temple in 
procession.® At the head of the procession walked the ‘ pillar 
of his mother' (/aoi-mu'O/),7 burning incense. Immediately 
in front of the Pharaoh were carriinl a number of sacred 
standards, which are said to ‘clear the way’® to the temple 
or to ‘drive away what is evil.’® A chief lector might aW 
walk in the procession, ‘ adoring the god,’ i.e. reciting hymns 
In his honour, and thereby ‘warding off those hostile to the 
king.’ 1® On reaching the temple preeinc-ts the Pharaoh straight¬ 
way proceeded to the House of the Morning (i.e. the temple 
vestry). Reliefs at Kdfu " and Abydos repre-sent him as being 
welcomed by the souls of Huto and Nekhen '3 (tlio dead pre- 
dynastic kings of Lower and Upper Egypt), who conduct him 
into the House of the Morning for the performance of his 
ceremonial toilet. Here he underwent lustration,'4 and then he 
was robed, anointed, de«',ked with ornaments, crowned, and 
invested with royal insignia, and poHsil)ly also presented with 
a repast. He was then ready to enter the temple to officiate.'® 

( 2 ) Priest .—The ordinary chief officiant at the 
daily tenijile liturgy was a projihet^*^ [luii-nlr), i.e. 
a member of the higher class of the priesthood, 
or el.se a great yct3't’6-|)riest (?c 7 > ']). All priests 
and priestesses had to purify tliemselves before 
entering ujioii their course, and while serving had 
to adopt various precautions in order to avoid 
ceremonial impurity. They had also, like the 

I See, e.g., Enuan, Uandt>ook, p. 45 ; Blackman, RTr xxxix. 
63 f. 

3 See, e.g., Morot, Rituel, pp. 16, 20 f., 26, 49, 79, 96, 105 
108, 138 ff. 

3 Of. Blackman, RTr xxxix. 66 . 

4 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 162. 

® See art. Priest, Prikstiiood (Egyptian), II. 

® A. Marielte, Denderah, Paris, 1809-80, i. pi, 9; O. R. 
Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 
1849-59, iv. pi. 71a; A. M. Blackman, Temple of Bigeh, Cairo, 
1915, pi. XXVI. 

7 See art. Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), VI. i ; Blackman, 
Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 122, note 7. 

8 H. Brugsch, Hieroglyph.-demot. Worterhuch, 6 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-82, vol. ii. p. 430. 

® J, Diiinlchen, Altdgyp. Kalemderimchriften, Leipzig, 1866, 
pi. cxiii. 

1® Piankhi Stele, line 108 = Schafer, Urkunden, ill. 88 . 

II Keos, RTr XXXVi. 6 f. 

19 A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, i. pi. 29. 

13 The Edfu relief figures the souls of Huto and Nekhen, but 
the accompanying inscription speaks only of the soula of 
Heliopolis, an indication of the solar origin of the rite of the 
House of the Morning (Kees, loo. cit.). 

'4 For particulars see art. Purification (Egyptian), V. i. 

1® Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 161, note 10, RTr 
xxxix. 45 f. 

'8 Moret, Rituel, pp. 42, 106. 

17 See art. Priest, Priesthood (Pigyptian), VIII. *. 

18 Moret, p. 7. Of. Canopus Decree, hieroglyphic text, 1. 80 = 
Sethe, Urinmden, ii. 147. 
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Pharaoh, to undergo piirilication before entering 
the temple to officiated 

4. The resemblance of the daily temple liturgy 
to the Pharaoh’s ceremonial toilet. --A large part 
of the daily t(onj)le liturgy consistH of a series of 
toilet episodes and closely resembles the ceremonial 
toilet of the Pharaoh in the House of the Morning. 
This resemblance is due to the fact that both are 
based upon the same })erformance, the sujijiosed 
<laily matutinal lustration of the sun-god—the 
cultiis-image of the sun-god undergoing lustration 
every day at dawn in the Heliopolitan sun-temple, 
as tne god himself was conceived of as doing in 
the horizon. That the other toilet episodes of the 
rite of the House of the Morning, viz. robing, 
anointing, crowning, etc., had their equivalent.s in 
the daily temiile liturgy is due to the sun-god being 
regarded as a king. “ 

5. The three divisions of the daily temple 
liturgy.—Tliere are three main divisions of the 
daily temple liturgy; (1) a series of e{)isodes j)re- 
liminary to the pcrbirniance of the divinity’s toilet, 
(*2) the actual toilet, and ( 3 ) the presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings. 

We know of two editions of the first two divisions of the 
litur^fy. The one, an illustrated edition, is carved on the walls 
of the chapels of Horsi^se, Isis, Osiris Onnophris, Ainun, Atum, 
and PLah, in the temple of Sethos i. at Abydos. It consists of 
a series of reliefs representinj^ the liturjj^y bein^ performed, each 
relief accompanied hy the formula pronounced by the 

jiriest while the particular episode depicted was bein^^ enacted. 
The ot her edition, written for the temple of Amunre' of Karnak,^ 
is [irescrved on papyrus no. of the Berlin Museum and 
dates from the XXI Ind dynasty. 

The Abydos and Karriak liturj,des are merely different editions 
of the same portions of the service-book. The formulie for the 
toilet episodes are jiractically identical in both cases, and, when 
the pre-toilet episodes of the one corresiiond to those of the 
other edition, the accompanying^ formului are often either the 
same or have points in common."* 

Both these editions are incomplete, but combined they no 
doubt supply us with a very adequate representation of the 
pre-toilct and toilet oiiisodes of the daily litur^jy in an Egyptian 
temple (originally the sun-temple), when the ceremonial was 
fully carrieu out.® 

The third division of the liturg'y can he fairly satisfactorily 
reconstructed from numerous representations and formulas 
occurring' amonjf the reliefs which decorate the walls of the 
various tenqiles. 

There are numerous indications that the temple 
service-book assumed the form in whicli we po-ssess 
it at a very early date, probtibly not later than the 
Old King(rom.® 

( 1 ) TAr. pre-toilet episodes. — Having undergone 
puribcation in tlie water of tlie sacred jiool or tank, 
the priest entered the temjile, recit ing a formula 
as lie did so. His first act after entering tlie 
temple was to kindle a tire, a l>ow-drill being u.sed 
fur that purpose, or perhaps only a spindle and 
‘ heartli.’’ Tlie })riest then picked up tlie principal 
)art of the censer, which was of metal, usually 
uonze, and in tlie form of an out.stretched arm 
with the liand o[)en palm upwards.^ Taking liold 
of the rest of the censer, the little brazier in which 
the incense was huined, he lixed it in its place, 
namely in the open liand at tlie end of the arm. 
Having filled the brazier with burning eharcoal 
from the lire he had jneviou.sly kindled, he set 
incense thereon, and, liulding the smoking cen.ser in 
one hand, proceeded to the sanctuary, tlie double 
doors of wiiicli were bolted and the holts secured 
with a clay seal. Tlie holts seem often to liave 
been tied with a strip of papyrus to whieli the clay 
seal was allixed. The prie.st hioke the .seal, drew 

I See art. Purikication (Ev:ypLlau). V. 7 . 

“ Blackman, Journ. Manchester tJgyp. arid Oriental Soc.^ 
1918-iy, p. 30, RTr xxxix. 44 IT. 

^ On the same papyrus is a duplicate version for Mut, the 
consort of Anmnr^ . 

* Blackman, Joum. Manchester Egyp- aad Oriental Soc.y 
p. 30 f. 

Jb. p. 61. ® See also Erman, Handbook, p. 46. 

7 See W. 8 . Blackman, ‘The Magical and Ceremonial Uses of 
Fire,’ in FL xxvii. [1910] 3.65-36S. 

« For a picture of a censor 8 **e Erman, Handbook, p. 46. 


hack the holts, and opened tlie doors of the sanctu¬ 
ary, wliereufion the sacred boat was disclosed with 
the cultus-image enshrined therein.^ 

After the unfastening of the seal, and presum. 
ably the opening of the doors, the priest sometimes 
burned incense in iionour of the urmus goddess. 
On beholding the image, the priest made a pro¬ 
found obeisance, ‘ kissing the ground prone,^ as 
it was said, or ‘ placing himself upon the belly 
stretclied out Hat.’ Then, standing or kneeling, 
lie chanted first a hymn in Iionour of the divinity— 
lifting up both his hands as he did so in the 
attitude of worship, or else burning incense—and 
after that a second liymn in honour of lllyt, the 
female counterpart of the sun-god and identified 
with yat^ior. The jiriest next offered the image 
.scented honey, or a figure of the goddess Meet, 
and tlieii burned more incense. Having swept the 
floor of the sanctuary with a cloth, he was now 
ready to ‘lay his hands upon the god,’ i.e. take 
the image out of the boat or naos in order to per¬ 
form its toilet. 

(‘2) The toilet. —The priest’s first act after ‘lay¬ 
ing iiands upon the god ’ was apparently to divest 
the image of the clotlnng and ornaments in which 
it had l)cen arrayed the previous day and to re¬ 
move the pat of .scented grease that had been 
placed on its forehead.^ Tlieri, placing the image 
on a little heap of sand, which he liad previously 
poured out for that purpose, and having rumigated 
It with incense, lie proceeded to sprinkle it with 
water, lirst from four nm-st- and then from four 
f 7 .^r^-ve.ssels, or else with water from one so-called 
’-ves.sel. lie then censed the image again, cleansed 
its moutli with dilferent kinds of natron, and yet 
again (;(m.sed it. Having thus purified the image, 
he began to drtj.s.s it, putting on it the white head- 
cloth and arraying it in white, green, red, and 
d.'irk red cloths in succession. After decking it 
with ornaments, he anointed it with unguents and 
then painted its eyelids witli green and black 
cosmetic. Either immediately before or im¬ 
mediately after tliis application of unguent and 
cosmetics the priest invested the image witli royal 
insignia—a diadem, rc’^-scoptre, crook, and whip. 
I'he toilet e})isodes were probably brought to a 
clo.se with a final burning of incense.® 

( 3 ) 'The presentation of food- and drink-offerings. 
—I'lie procedure observed at the presentation of 
food- and drink-olferings in the temple liturgy 
seems to have been jiractically identical with that 
observed at the corresponding part of the funerary 
liturgy. Tlii.s is indicated among other things by 
the fact that in the temple reliefs depicting a 
divinity being fed there is sometimes inserted 
above the altar or oli'ering-tahle, and between the 
divinity and the chief olliciant, a so-called list of 
ofl’erings identical to all intents and j)urposes with 
the lists occurring in the tomb relicts and paint 
ings.** 'I’liis is only to he expected, since every 
divinity was regarded for cult-purposes as an 
Osiris. 

Hefore the ollerings could he laid upon it, the 
table or altar had to he purified.® The act of 
placing the ollerings on tlie altar or table, or else 
on mats .spread upon the ground, was variously 

1 SeeH. Schafer, Urkunden des iigyp. Alterixuns, ill. [Leipzig, 
1908] 39, When a stone naos took the place of a boat-shrine, 
the ceremonies of breaking the seal and withdrawing the bolts 
would have been performed in connexion with the opening of 
ilH doors and not of those of the sanctuary. 

See Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch, vi, SSflf. 

3 For this and the preceding paragraph see Blackman, Joum. 
Manchester Eayp. ami Oriental Soc., 1918-19, p. 61 ff. 

"* Lepsius, benkmdler, iii. 48, 6, 244, b, 245, a ; Moriette, 
Denderah, i. pi. 32 ; A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louzor, Paris, 
1894, pi. xxvl. fig. 85. 

•'* See art. la'RiFiCATiON (Egyptian), V. 5 ( 6 ); see also Mariette, 
Abydos, i. pi. 21 ; E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 
London, 1895-1908, li. pi. xxviii. ; Lepsius, Denkmdler, iii. 66 fe. 
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termed ‘setting out the repast upon the altar,’ 
‘setting down the divine ottering,^ ‘setting down 
the repast.’ ^ While thus engaged the officiant 
either stood oi knelt.^ 

The god’s meal having been laid before him, two 
closely connected ceremonies were performed, 
apparently in immediate succession, the one being 
variously designated ‘ presenting the repast,’ ‘ pre¬ 
senting the divine oli’ering,’ ‘ j)erforming the pre¬ 
sentation of [or ‘ causing to be produced ’] the 
divine ollering,’and ‘ j)erforming the presentation 
to, causing to be produced a great oblation for, 
NN,’*and the other being termed ‘bringing the 
god to his repast.’ * 

At the former ceremony the officiant extended 
his ri^^ffit arm and bent the hand unwards in the 
1)1 escribed manner® and pronounced the formula 
oeginning with the words ‘ an ollering which the 
king gives.’* When the king is depicted perform¬ 
ing this ceremony, he is often shown holding a 
mace and stall’in his left hand.'^ Tlie recitation of 
the formula ‘ An offering which the king gives, 
etc.,’ was closely associated with, and, on the 
analogy of the funerary liturgy, was doubtless pre¬ 
ceded by, the burning of incense and the pouring 
out of a libation of water.® At the ceremony of 
bringing the god to his repast the officiant recited 
a formula calling ^ iipon the god to come to 
his bread, beer, roast flesh, etc.^'^ 

Various attitudes might be adopted by tl)e officiant, whether 
king or priest, wiiile he pronounced the summons. lie might 
stand witli right arm and hatid extended in the prescribed 
manner and with left hand hanging at his side, or he mijfht 
kneel with both hands, j)alm8 downwards, held above or beside 
the knees. Again he might kneel with left hand held in the 
attitude just mentioned or holding a censer, wiiile with his 
right hand and arm he mode the ritual gesture. 

'riie act of consecration, by which each item of 
food and drink was finally made over to the god, 
was termed ‘stretching out the arm four times.’ 
According to the temple reliefs, it was performed 
in the following manner. The king, standing 
before what was to be offered, stretched out over 
or towards it four times the so-called A^ 7 ?-baton, 
which ho grasped in his right hand ; in his left 
hand he held staff and mace, or else this hand 
hung at his side holding the symbol of life.** 

In the series of temple reliefs depicting the god 
being fed is one representing the king in the act 
of ‘elevating’ (/,’) a tray of oflerings ‘before the 
face’ of the divinity.*^ Does this scene rejiresent 
one special episode in this jiart of the liturgy; i.e., 
after the pronouncement of ‘ An offering which the 
king gives, etc.’ was a specimen of the offering 
elevated in the presence of the cultus image? 
More probably the scene is a summarization of 
a series of elevations; for doubtless, as in the 

I E.g.t Mariette, Abydos, i. pla. 88c, 40c, 60; Lepsius, iii. 67a; 
Navillo, i. pi. xxi. 

Locc. cut. 

a K.g., Mariette, Denderah, 1. pi. 60a, Abydos, i, pis. 40a, 44 ; 
Naville, i. pis. xiv., xxiv., li. pi, xxxvi., iv. jpls. xcv., xcviii., v. 
pi. cxxxvii. ; D. Randall-Maciver and 0. It. Woolley, Buhen, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 49. 

* K.g., Mariette, Abydos, i, pis. 376, 40a. 

8 Sethe, Urkiinden, iv. ‘IS, line 17. 

6 That this suggestion is correct is indicated bv the scene at 
Luxor described below, 6 (4), and also by the fact that the 
formula is closely associated with the ritual stretching out of 
the arm and the bending upwards of the hand (see Sethe, 
ioc. cit.). 

7 K.g., Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iv, pi, xcv. 

« K.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pis. 42a, 44. 

9 Naville, ii. pi. xxviii. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pi. xxxv., 
fig. 188. 

10 Mariette, Abydos, i. pi. 876. 

II K.g., ib. i. pis. 376, 40a, 6, 616; Naville and Gayet, locc. 
eitt. 

13 H, Brupsch-Bey, Drei Fest-Kalender des Tempels von 
Avollinopolis Magna, Leipzig, 1877, pi. x. line 6 ff, 

iJi See, e.g., H. Kees, Der Opfertanz des dgyp. Konigs, Leipzig, 
1912, p. 69 ; Gayet, pis, xxxiv., xlv. ; G. Legrain and E. Naville, 
L'Aile nord du Pylone d’Am^nophis III. d KamaJc, Paris, 1902, 
pi, xl. A ; Mariette, Denderah, Iii. pis. 64y, b&d. 

1“* E.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pi. 47a, Denderah, 1. pi. 656, U, 
pi. 13a. 


funerary liturgy, each particular item of food 
mentioned in the list of food- and drink-offerings 
was elevated at its presentation to tlnj accom})ani- 
ment of a special formula. In the funerary 
liturgy, according to Utterances 1U8-171 of the 
Fijraniid Texts,^ each item was elevated four 
times. 

in addition to the meal laid out before the 
image of the })rincij)al divinity in the sanctuary 
and before the images of the co-templar divinities 
in the adjacent chambers, offerings were also laid, 
of course, uj)on the great altar in the forecourt. 
If the procedure in the temple of the Aton at El- 
Amarna prevailed also in other Egyj)tian temples,’* 
it was upon this altar that the rharaoh mostly 
laid Ills oblations. 

(4) The removal of the footprints .—The final act 
of the chief officiant before leaving the sanctuary, 
shutting the doors, and affixing the clay seal to 
the holts, was to obliterate all traces of his own 
and ilia assistant’s footprints. This he did by 
sweeping the floor with a cloth or with a besom 
made of twigs of tlie Ah/7i-})lant.* In the sanctuary 
of the temple of Derr, on either side of the door, 
is a representation of Kamesses ll, holding a cloth 
for sweeping the (loor in one hand and a vase (for 
sprinkling it?) in the other.^ 

6 . The functions of the assistant officiants.— 
The ordinary schematic rejiresentations of the 
various episodes convey the impression that only 
one officiant, the king, or a priest acting as his 
deputy, took part in the celebration of tlie daily 
temple liturgy. Inscriptions and a few (juite ex¬ 
ceptionally detailed reliefs, however, show that in 
addition to the celebrant a nninher of other offici¬ 
ants participated in all these ceremonies. The 
ritual was no doubt particularly elaborate when 
the Pharaoh himself was celebrant. 

(1) A scene in the temple of Luxor depicts in sotne detail the 
presentation of the cloths used for Amunr 6''8 ceremonial toilet. 
After the burning of incense, the episode immediately preced¬ 
ing the arraying of the image in the royal head-cloth (n»/w), 
there enters the sanctuary a long procession of priests bearing 
chests containing the cloths in question, with members of the 
higher class of the priesthood, the fathers of the god, walking 
at their head. Some of the latter carry smoking censers ana 
libation- or lustration-vessels, while others clap their hands and 
sing, one of them rattling a sisLrum. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession is the king, with ‘ the god’s adorer, the god’s 
hand’ (the high-priestess of Arnunro')® walking in front of nim. 
The king holds out the ftrp-haton and is said to be ‘ extending 
the arm four times,' i.e. consecrating the offering. But he also 
forms part of the procession, for betwecri him and the high- 
pricstesH are the words ‘ bringing clothing.’ We have here, 
pictorially coinbincd in one, what were really two distinct 
actions, namely the procession of priests, accompanied by the 
king and high-priesless, conveying the clothing into the sanctu¬ 
ary, and the consecration of that clothing by the king assisted 
by the high-priestess, who either sang a hymn or chanted some 
formula.^ 

(2) A number of jars of unguent, which another Luxor 7 relief 
represents the king as consecrating, have been solemnly 
brought iti procession by ton priests. 

(3) Another relief in the same temple 8 shows a prot^ession of 
twenty-eiglit priests bearing a number of ewers of water, to be 
used for such purposes as the wa.shing of the altar, the pouring 
out of the libation before the bringing of the footl-offering,® 
and for various drink-offerings.At the end of the nrocession 
walks the king. The tlieory of the ritual demanded that the 
king should draw the water himself, come runningwith it 
Into the sanctuary, as he is depicted doing in tlie adjacent 


1 K. Sethe, Die altdgyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 
88 72-100. 

3 8 ee below, IV. i (ii.). 

3 See Mariette, Abydos, i. p. 50; A. M. Blackman, The Bock 
Tombs of Mt'ir, London, lOU-lf), i. 27 with note 4 ; ii. 17% pp. 
20 and 21 with note 1, Journ. Manchester Kgyp. and Oriental 
Soc., 1918-19, pp. 36, 39; N, de G. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, 
The Tomb of Amenemhet, l^ondon, 1914, p. 93 f. 

•* A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Den-, Cairo, 1913, pi. Ixiv. 

OThe statement in art. Pribht, Pribstiiood (Egyptian), VII. 4, 
that ‘ the god’s hand ’ was distinct from ‘ the god’s adorer ' is a 
mistake ; see Joum. Kgyp. Arch. vii. p. 10 , note 3, p. 18. 

8 Gayet, pi. li. fig. 104. 7 / 6 . pi. xxxviii. f. 

8 Ib. pi. 1. fig. 106. 9 Le^)eius, iii. 486. 

10 See list of offerings in Lepsius, loc. ext. 

Cf. H. Junker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osirismysterien, 
Vienna, 1910, p. 102 ; Blackman, HTr xxxix. 68 . 
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relief,1 and then pour il out as a libation .2 The two vessels 
which ancient custom preficril>ed the king should hear did not 
of course, contain sufticient water for the elaborate rites of th* 
historic periods. Accordingly the king’s running with th( 
water was in practice merely a symbolic act whereby hi 
secured to him.self the rOle ot sole offerer of the water, whereas 
nearly the whole of the water actually used was brought in by 
the priests in a large number of vcs.sels.3 

(41 Yet another relief at Ivuxor,-* depicting the presentation of 
foou-olTerings to Amun and the co-templar divinities, gives one 
a good idea of the important roles played by priests even when 
the king was celebrant. The king appears merely to he presid 
ing during a considerable part of the performance. He standi 
holding a staff in his left and a mace in his right hand and is 
said to be ‘viewing the presentation ’ of offering's. Facing th( 
king and at some distance from him are four otllciants, one ol 
whom holds some indefinable object (perhaps a lihat,ion-vessel?), 
The other three with right arm extended and hand bent up 
w'anis are ‘making the offering which the king gives.’ Ine 
mediately in front of and facing the same way as the king 
stands another priest—a aem, or ‘ jiillar of his mother’—accom 
panied by the high-prie.stess of Amun, ‘the god’s adorer anc 
god's hand.’ This priest, whose right arm and hand are held 
out like those of the three ahove-mentioned ofliciants. is 
engaged in summoning the divinities to their repast; ‘('ome 
ye to this your bread, to your roast meat of the evening meal 
which 3 nur son Arnendphis . . . has given you.’ The high 
priestess’s hand is raised in adoration, palm outwards, ami she 
18 doubtless repealing simultaneously with her (xunpanion the 
formula of summoning the gods. In an adjacent relief® tlie 
king is seen with uplilted baton consecrating—‘extending his 
ann four times’ towards—the repast to which the gods had 
just been hidden. 

7. Music.—Mii.sician nriestesses were attached 
to every ttunple, and male musicians and dancers 
also took part in the temple services.® d’he temple 
nmsicians of both sexes played a particularly im¬ 
portant rOle in festival services and in the proces¬ 
sions which were a special fenture of these celehra 
tions."^ There is some reason for supposing tlnat 
at Thebes and elsewhere, on the occasion of the 
annual festival of Ijfathor, that goddess’s priest¬ 
esses, when the temjfle service and the subsequent 
procession were ended, paraded the streets and, in 
company with the i/ffceyqiriests, stopped at one 
house after another in order to bestow Hathor’s 
blessing upon the inmates. This they did by 
dancing and singing and holding out to their 
audience—perhaus that they might touch them — 
the embiems of their goddess, the sistra and rnnit- 
neckb'ices.® 

It should be pointed out here that the rattling 
of the sistrum was supposed to keen at a distance 
what was evil or inimical to the gods.® 

8. The object of official worship.—The whole 
object of ollicial worship, as represented in the 
temple reliefs, was to obtain the favour of the 
divinities for the Pharaoh. In return for the oH'er- 
ings which he presents to them they promise him 
victory, gladness, life, stability, health, good 
fortune, abundance, millions of years, the dura¬ 
tion of Re, an eternity of jubilees, etc. The very 
temples of the gods were erected by the king that 
lie might receive in return the ‘duration of 
heaven,’ ‘ hundreds of thousands of years,’" and 
that he might ‘be granted eternity as king.’^'-^ 
Thus the designation of every ritual act, ‘ giving 
[var. doing] this or that to [for] his fatlier [var. 
mother] NN. ’ is followed by the words ‘in order 
that he may make an “ Endowed-with-life ” like 
Ke forever,’ the ‘ Endowed-with-life ’ being of 
course the king himself. 

1 Gayet, pi. li. fig. 105- ® Kees, ZA lit 66, fig. Si. 

5 See Kees, Op/ertanz, p. 60 ff. 

* Gayet, pi. xxxv. fig. 138. ® Ib. pi. xxxiv. fig. 140. 

8 See art. Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (d) (musician 
priestesses). III. a (iJiy-pnests)^ XIII. a (c) (male dancers and 
musicians). 

7 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, I. 23 f.; II. 26, Joiim, 
Rfjyp. Arch. vii. 21 f. ; Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemhH, 

94 f.; Maspero, Etudes de mylhologie et d'archiologie ^gyptiennes, 
Paris, 1893-1916, viii. 313 ; Sethe, Urktinden, ii. 161 f.; Kees, 
Opfertanz, pp. 106, 226 f. 

0 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. vli. 22. 

» Ib. 21 f. 

10 H. Gauthier, La grande Inscription cUdicatoire d'Abydos^ 
Cairo, 1912, p. 1, 1. 4. 

G Ib. p. 1, 1. 6 . 12 Ib. p. 2, 1. 20 Ur. 

1* See T. E Peet, Joum. Egyp. Arch. iii. [1916] 63. 


II. Private worsbip.~Vs^^ know very little 
about private worship. The individual citizen, we 
are told, refrained from what his local god hated,^ 
avoided his wrath by ioining in the celebration of 
his festivals,® and careu for the local sacred animals.* 
In some houses, if Mariette’s account of excavations 
at Abydos is to be trusted, the innermost room 
served as a iirivate chapel, in which was kept the 
image of a divinity, ottering being made to it on a 
stone ott'ering-table placed before it. Here, Ernian 
sii[)poses, the houseliolder made his daily adora¬ 
tion.^ A man would erect a shrine to Erniltet, 
the harvest-goddess, in the yard of his granary,* 
or iietir his wine press,® or he might, it would seem, 
set aside for his god a portion 01 his meal, placing 
it on an ott'ering-stand prepared for that purpose.^ 
To prosper his work the scribe, before he began to 
write, poured out from his water-bowl a libation 
to Imliotpe, the patron-divinity of scribes.® Tlie 
ordinary citizen might he seen praying outside the 
great pylon of a tem[)le, after having, perhaps, 
])lace<i a gift for the god on an ottcring-tahle set 
up there to receive the contrihutioiis of humble 
folk.® The middle Kingdom citizens of Asyut 
otfered the first/-fruits of the harvest to their local 
god Upwawet.’® riieban lamlowners, or oliiciiils 
re.s[)oiisihle for the harvest on tem[)le- or crown- 
jirojierty, and no doubt the ordinary peasants as 
well, matle ottering to Amun and the harvest- 
goddess Ernutet on the twenty-seventh day of the 
fourth month of Erbyet, i.c. the first day of the 
harvest festival. Also on the last day of tliat 
festival, the first day of tlie first month of Shoniu, 
the day the corn was winnowed, ottering was 
made to Ernutet.'* On the last-named day the 
winnowers, ere they began their work, set u[) on 
the edge of tlie threshing-ttoor a rude figure of a 
harvest-divinity, apparently made out of a bundle 
of corn furnished with mud hands wbieh grasp ears 
of corn. Before it they laid an ottering consisting 
of dishes of food and a pot of water or beer.'® On 
the analogy of harvest praidiees in other lands, 
may we not sujipose that this ‘divinity’ is the 
first or last sheaf, the embodiment of the corn- 
spirit ?*’ 

III. Unusual popular conceptions of 
WORSHIP. —Remarkable ideas about worship and 
man’s relation to the gods were current among the 
middle and lower classes during the latter part of 
the New Kingdom—ideas which do not seem to 
lave existed hitherto among the Egyptians and 
are not met with again till Christian times. 

‘ To the sanctuary of God,’ we are told, ‘ clamour is abhorrent 
Pray to him with a lovinjf heart whose words are all hidden ; 
80 will he fj^rant thy request, hear what thou sayest, and accept 
thine offering.' G Similarly a hymn to Th6th of this date liketia 
tliat go<i to a well in the desert which is ‘closed for those who 

1 Erman, Life^ p. 272. 2 Ib. 

^ Ib. \ see also N. de Q. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el- 
Oebrdwi, London, 1902, ii. 30. 

4 Erman, p. 27‘i f. ; A. Marietta, Catalogue girUral des monu¬ 
ments d'Abydos. Paris, 1880, p. 1. 

® Erman, p. 273 ; cf. Maspero, Daum of Civilization. Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 1‘20, and Davies, El-Amama, i. pi. xxxi. 

6 Erman, loc. cit. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs oj 
the Ancient Egyptians, 8 vols., London, 1878, i. 385, 

7 Davie.x, iii. pi. iv. p. 6^. 

a Gardiner, ZA xl. [1902-68] 146, 

0 Erman, SRA W xHx. [1911] pi. xvi. 

10 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records, 6 vols., Chicago, 1906-07, 
i. 5 646. 

G N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, New York, 
917, p. 64 f. 

12 Davies, pi. xx. p. 63 f. 

12 For the purification of the lay-folk before entering a temple 
see art. Purification (Egyptian), V. 8. For the participation of 
‘,he populace in the dramatic performances, at Abydos and 
ilsewhere, illustrating the death, buriad, and resuscitation of 
Osiris, see J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and liOndon, 1912, pp. 
‘287-‘290. 

14 F. Chabas, Les Maximes du scribe Ani, Paris, 1876, p. 91- 
Erman, Handbook, p. 84. 
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speak there and open for those who keep silence there. When 
the silent man cometh he flndeth the spring.’ i 

IV . T / 7 B Aton-cult of Kino Amenopiiis 
IV, {Okhn AVON). —The liturgy celebrated in the 
temple or temples^ erected by the heretic king 
Okhnaton at El-Amarna differs in so many ways 
from tlie temple liturgy of the preceding and 
succeeding periods that it must receive separate 
treatment. For the beliefs responsible for these 
diflerences see Erman, Handbook^ p. 62 ff. ; 
Breasted, DevpJopjnent of Religion and Thought, 
pp. 319 - 345 . 

I. The daily liturgy in the temple of the Aton.— 

There was no cultus-image of the Aton, and so 
all the toilet and pre-toilet ceremonies of the 
old temple liturgy were done away with. The 
worship of the Aton consisted mainly in the sing¬ 
ing of hymns and presentation of food- and drink- 
offerings, of perfumes and flowers. The ritual 
acts, however, accompanying the presentation of 
these offerings were those of the old worship, the 
only ditlercnce visible in the representations of the 
various ceremonies being that the queen is shown 
acting in exactly the same capacity as the king. 

As in the case of the old temple liturgy, the 
presentation of food- and drink-oU'erings was closely 
associated with the burning of incens(> and the 
pouring out of lihation,^ and the otl'erings were 
consecrated by the stridcliing out of the A/7>-baton.'* 
The practice of elevating trays of offerings was 
also continued.® As there was no cultus-image 
to anoint, unguent was held up to the Aton in 
alabaster jars and then placed on the altar.® The 
(dl'ering oi unguent was evidently prece<ied by the 
burning of incense."^ 

It is possible that the offering of flowers was a 
more im})ortant feature in the Aton-cult than in 
the worship of the old E.gyptian divinities, though 
they are constantly de])icted as receiving a bouquet 
from tlie Pharaoh,® while their hcaped-up food- 
ofl’erings were regularly surmouniod by a bunch 
of flowers.*^ 

The bfl-Amarna reliefs permit us to reconstruct 
to some extent the sequence of episodes in the 
1it\irgy celebrated in the larger or outer temple. 

(i.) When the king and queen came to this 
temple, their first act, according to a scene in the 
tornVchapel of the high-priest Merire,*® was to 
make each an oblation at offering-stands set up in 
front of the pylon. After the burning of incense 
and the pouring out of a libation—tlie attendant 
high-priest is depicted bowing low and holding the 
censer and vase that have just been used for that 
purpose—the king and queen consecrated their gifts 
by extending over them the /f^^ ka-ton. During 
this performance the royal daughters rattled their 
sistra, and the attendant courtiers stood at a 
respectful distance bowing low with hands on 
knees. 

(ii.) Having passed through the pylon, the king 
and queen, as we learn from a relief in the tomb- 
chapel of Panehesi,** proceeded to mount the steps 
to the high altar in the first court. On this altar 
a great oblation of joints of meat, poultry, vege¬ 
tables, and bouquets of flowers Avas laid, and there 
was set on top of all three open pans of burning 


1 Sallier Papyrus, i. 8 , 2fif. ; Erman, Handbook, p. 84. For 
a full account of this particular phase of Effyplian thought 
see B. Qunn, Jonm. of Egyp. Ardnvology, iii. 81 IT. ; Erman, 
Handbook, p. 78 f.; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought m Ancient Egypt, p. 344 ff. ; see also art. Sin (Eg3'pl'- 


^^SVor the temple structure see Davies, EEAmarna, i. pis. 
X A XI f., XXVI. ff.,xxxin.,ii. pis. xvin.f. p. 20 ff., iii. pis. vni. ff., 
XXX ’ p. 19 ff., iv. pis. V. ff., xviii., XX., vi. pi. xx. 

8 Davies, li. pi. v., v. pi. in., vi. pi. xvi. 

4 lb. 1. pi. xxvii., li. pi. VII., iv. pi. XV., VI, pi. XXVI. 

B/&. 1. pi. XX. ® I"'- 

7 Ib. iv. pi. XXXV. » E.g., Lepsius, lii. 141a, 

» E.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pis. 42a. 

10 Davies, i. pi. xxvii. ’’ Il>- u. pi. xviii. 


incense. The relief in question depicts the royul 
officiants in the act of scattering incense into these 
nans. One of their daughters stands near and 
holds out two howls of incense to her parents, and 
the other two daughters rattle sistra. In front of 
the altar, facing the king and making profound 
obeisance, are the high-priest and the ‘ cliief 
servitor of Aton.’ The former, and probably the 
hitter also, holds a bouquet of flowers—j)erhaps 
for the king to present after he lias burned incense. 
Behind thc.se two nriests are four other priests in 
the same respectful attitude, each holding a round 
vessel containing liquid of some kind. Beside 
these again are four chanters, also bowdng low and 
accomjianying their singing with hand-clapping. 
I'lie rest of the royal retinue remains in the 
entrance or outer court, or else altogether outside 
the temple precincts. 

(iii.) While the king and queen were thus offici¬ 
ating at the l)igh altar, priests placed oflerings 
uj)on the altars in the outer court.* A relief in 
the tomh-chancl of Ahmose- also shows priests 
attending to the ofl’ering-tahles, in this case in the 
outer court of the smaller temple, just before the 
arrival of tlie royal party. 

(iv.) A vi.^it of ’Oklinaton to the temple w’as the 
occasion for the sacriliee of numerous oxen. The 
victims, heplnmed and garlanded, were led straight 
to the slaughter-house,^ or else to meet the royal 
cortdge as it drew’ up at the. temple-entrance.'* 

2. The functions of musicians in the Aton-cult. 
—(a) Sistruni-players .—While the king and queen 
burned incense, poured out libation, ju’esented 
unguent, flowers, food- and drink-offerings, raised 
their hands in adoration before the altar, or per¬ 
formed the ceremony of consecration with out¬ 
stretched A^-haton, the royal daughters rattled 
their sistra.® 

{h) Temple choir .—A body of blind vocalists 
accompanied by a blind liarpist and sometimes by 
a lute-player, also blind, performed in the outer 
court or enclosure of the smaller temple.® An 
inscription in the tomh-chapel of Merire speaks 
of ‘ the singers and musicians ... in the court 
of the House of the Benben ... in Ikhtatoii.’ 
'I'he choir evidently sang and played ofl' and on 
during the whole day., for they are depicted thus 
engaged both during and outside of the perform¬ 
ance of the liturgy.® 

(c) Male chanters.—VoMT chanters also figured in 
the A ton-worship. They are twice dei)icted sing¬ 
ing and clapping their hands wliilo the king and 
queen burn incense in the pans placed on the top 
of the food-oll’erings, in the one case in the great 
court of the larger temple,® and in the other 
a|>p>arently in the outer court of the smaller temple, 
where they are seen in close proximity to the blind 
vocalists and harpist who simultaneou.sly make 
music.*® They also ran in front of the royal pro¬ 
cession to the temple,** thus, perhaps, nerforming 
the same functions as the lector of the old religion, 
who walked in front of the Pharaoh, when he went 
to the temple, and dispelled inimical powers by 
his recitations.'^ 

(d) Female mnsicians .—According to the relief 
in the tomh-chapel of Panehesi discussed above, 
among those of the royal retinue w'ho remained 
ontside the entrance to tlie enclosure or outer 
court of the larger temple, w'liile the king and 
queen officiated at the high altar, were a number 

A Davies, ii. pi. xviii. 2 ib. iii. pi. xxv. 

8 lb. 4 lb. i. pi. X. A. 

B lb. 1. pis. XXVI. f., ii. pis. V., VII. f., xviii., iv, pi, xv., v. pis 
III., XXVIII. 

0 Ib. i. pis. XI., XXII., XXXIII., iii. pi. xix 

7 Ib. i. pi. xxxvM., ii. p. 26^'. 

8 Ib. i. pis. XI., xxii. f., iii. pi. XXX. 

9 II). ii. pi. XVIII. 10 Ib. i. pi. XXII. 

H Ib. i. pKs. X. A, XIV. 

12 Piaukhi Stele, 1. 104 ; Schrifer, Urkunden, lii. 38. 
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of female muHicians. Those are depicted singinf^ 
to the accompaniment of hand-clapping, waving of 
palm-branches, and the beating of tambourines, or 
else lifting their liaiids in worship.* These female 
musicians likewise greeted the king on his arrival 
at the tenii)le.“’ It was apparently also the same 
women who participated in the rejoicings at the 
decoration of courtiers.^ It is to be noted tliat 
the female musicians are never shown performing 
inside the temple precincts. 

3. Private worshippers in the temple of the 
Aton. -It seems to have Ixien customary for a 
subject, after lie had been decorated by ’Oklinatbn, 
to make a food- and drink-oll'ering outside the 
pylon of the larger temple and to pray at the same 
time for the king’s life, pros[)erity, and health, and 
that the Aton would ‘ vouchsafe him for (jver.’'* 

In the top register of a scene in Merire’s tomb- 
chapel depicting ’Okhnaton’s visit to the temple® 
two men wearing wigs, and carrying each a 
bouquet, lead along a beplumed and garlanded 
cow and a calf. Accompanying/ them, and also 
carrying bouquets, is a man with a shaven head, 
i.c. a priest. Possibly the two laymen are offering 
these victims themselves on the occasion of a royal 
visit, the presence of the [iriest being required in 
order that he might superintend the slaughter of 
the victims and make certain that they were pure.® 
In the same scene, bottom register, lay-folK are 
carrying boinpiets and duck, while four priests 
follow, two leading oxen and two (tarrying bouquets. 
Both victims and duck are quite possibly private 
offerings. Davies'^ suggests, indeed, that the 
offerings placed on the altars in the outer or en¬ 
closing court of either temple were those of private 
people. This would account for priests serving 
these altars before the arrival or the king,® or 
while the royal party and chief priests were 
ofliciating at the high altar.** 

Litbraturr.—S ee the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

WORSHIP (Greek).--!. DEFINITION, ETC.— 
Worship, in the widest sense, may be defined as 
the acknowledgment by man of his dependence on 
a power or powers beyond himself. And these 
powers, in whatever form they may be conceived, 
are believed by the worshipjier to be more potent 
than himself; and, in whatever visible semblance 
or sign they are worshipped, they are imagined to 
be normally invisible. 

At the outset of our study of Greek worship we 
are met by a consideration which it is important 
to realize. The central meaning of worship as we 
conceive it is the endeavour after a higher and 
better life. Whether as individuals or on stated 
occasions with our fellow-men we perform an act 
of worship, while we do indeed render thanks for 
blessings received and pray for blessings to come, 
yet the paramount intention of our worship is that 
we may be reminded, amid the clash and din of 
things temporal and fleeting, of the things which 
are unseen and eternal, to attune our hearts and 
minds to higher ideals of life. And, while we 
consider it right and seemly to bring to God 
ofi'erings of a temporal kind, to beautify His 
sanctuary, to lay before Him tithes and firstfruits, 
and in His name to give our goods to feed the 
poor, yet we count it a better thing to bring the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, which He will not 
despise. 

Now, if we leave out of account some rare and 
sporadic utterances of the more advanced and 
1 Davies, ii. pi. xviii. 2 Jb. i, pla. x. f., xiii, 

8 Ib. i. pi. VI., ii. pis. XI., xxxiii. 

* Ib. iv. pi. xviii. p. 16. c Ib. i, pis. x. A, xiv. 

6 See artt. Purification (Egyptian), V. 5 , Pribst, Pribsthood 
(I^vptian), XVI. 

mi. 22a. 8 Jb, iii. pi. XXX. 

9 lb. ii. pi. XVIII. 


enlightened thinkers and confine ourselves to the 
typical (ireek conception of worship, we find that 
the motive and intention is of a wliolly difl'erent 
kind. Man worships his god or gods not because 
he has any lively feeling of gratitude for blessings 
experienced, still less because he desires to live a 
better life, but because he lias an overwhelming 
conviction of his dependence on his god or gods 
for all temporal blessings. H. Usener* perhaps 
rather overstates this point of view, but in general 
it is true. 

‘ Pray now, O Btranj^jer, to the Lord Poseidon : for hiu feast 
it is on Which you have happened in coming hero. And when 
thou hast made libation and hast prayed, as is right 
then give to this man also a cup of honey-sweet wine to make 
libation, since I deem that he too prays to the immortals. All 
men have need of Zeus,’2 ‘ From the gods come all means of 

mortal excellence—from the j?ods are men wise and mighty of 
hand and eloquent of toiqfue.’^ ‘ Always we all have need of 
Zeus.’-* 

If our definition of worship is open to the objec¬ 
tion that it would include magic, the defence must 
be that it is impossible to frame a definition of 
worship which would be at once sufficiently wide 
and yet exclude magic. The acts of worship and 
tlie acts of magic are in origin at least insejiarable. 
If w'e so define worship as to distinguish it from 
magic, it will be by a definition ap[»licable only to 
the higher kinds of worship. It is no more pos¬ 
sible to distinguish w orship and magic by absolute 
and generally valid criteria than it is to (fistinguish 
religion from superstition. 

Essentially magic is the performance of an act 
accompanied by verbal incantations which invoke 
objects of worship not known or not recognized by 
ordinary society. And just so far the modern 
view may bo justified wdiich makes the prime dis¬ 
tinction between religion and magic to be that 
religion is social and promotes the good of the 
community, while ma^ic is anti-social and tends 
to exalt the individual to the detriment of the 
community. 

II. The relation of ritual to religion.— 
It used to be the fashion to regard the practices 
of ritual as later than the religious ideas of w hich 
they were the expression. The religious theory 
w as regarded as primitive and essential; the re¬ 
ligious ritual was regarded as the reasoned form 
in whicli the theory found expression. But 
modern investigation suggests that the reverse is 
the case. A festival which in historical times is 
definitely religious in character and is accompanied 
by a theory which professes to account for the 
various practices of the ritual may easily have 
been in its origin of an entirely secular character. 
The wide-spread practice of seasonal festivals, 
particularly those of mid-winter and of spring, can 
hardly be accounted for on any supposition that 
they w'ere originally religious in character. Their 
origin is much more reasonably explained and 
their universality is much more easily understood 
if we regard them as having been at first purely 
secular, the natural reaction to the character of 
the season. The tribe meet at mid-winter and in 
sprirm to hold their festival with song and story. 
The character of the season will naturally influence 
the character of the festival. But, save in so far 
as mere ecstasy is religious in character, there is 
nothing religious in the celebration until a theory 
is evolved. When at mid-winter all nature is 
asleep—can hardly mean anything else 
than the sleeping season—the tribal festival may 
be explained as intended to celebrate the passing 
of a god who is asleep or is slain. When in spring 
all nature awakes to life, the festival may be ex¬ 
plained as the awakening or the resurrection of 

ARW 11904J. 2 Horn. Od. iii. 46. 

8 Find. Pyih. i. 41 f. 4 Aratua, Phoen. 4. 

3 The old derivation from ry awry (‘ Here we are ajfain 1'), 
thou^^h revived in recent times, is of course absurd. 
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the ^^ 0 ( 1 . But tlie ritual in its main outlines pre¬ 
cedes the theory. Indeed it is only with the 
utmost dilhculty that the theory will produce any 
innovation in the ritual. Many of the ritual 
usages are probably in their origin purely acci¬ 
dental. When on a memorable occasion some¬ 
thing happens to be done in a particular way, 
tiie tendency will be to do it in the same way 
again. The usage becomes stereotyped, and tlie 
theory will try to account for it: thenceforth it 
is held to be the only way that is valid and eirec- 
tive. Even if no convincing explanation is found 
in theory, ancestral custom will be suthcient to 
perpetuate it. This ancestral custom is what the 
(Ireeks call 6 irdTpios vdixos.^ This p6/jlos (or udfioi) is 
believed to be of immemorial antiquity, with all 
the superior sanction that attaches to the unwritten 
as opjmsed to the written law, and is held to regu¬ 
late all the fundamental sanctities of life. The 
point of view is beautifully expressed in the words 
of Antigone : ovd^ (rd^veiv toctoOtop (fiSpLTjp rd <Td | 
KTjpi'/yfxad ib(TT dypaiTTa Kd(T(pa\r] Oeujp ] p6pLifj.a dvpaaOai 
OprjTdp 6 pO’ virephpafxeLP, j ov ydp ri pup ye 
del TTore | raCra, Kovdeh oI5ep 6tov *<pdpy.^ 

Hence in the Politicits, 290 E, we find custom 
almost equated with sanctity: rd (TepLudrara Kal 
pLdXiara Trdrpia tlop dpx^^d>p dvciCjp. So the solemn 
supplication of Himilkas is carried out xard rb 
wdTpiop 

111. Objects of worship. may con¬ 

veniently divide the objects of worship into primi¬ 
tive or non-anthropomorphic and later or anthropo¬ 
morphic. 

A. Non - ANTHROPOMORPHIC.'* — The evidence 
for non-anthropomorphic worship cannot occupy 
much space in a brief sketch like the present, and 
there is the less need to discuss it in detail because 
in general the lower strata of Greek religious ideas 
resemble those found in the earlier stages of 
development of other peoples or among primitive 
peoples of the present day. As among these, so 
among the Greeks we find traces of the worship 
of inanimate things and of animals. But before 
we glance at the evidence it is desirable that wo 
should represent clearly to ourselves what exactly 
such worship means. 

The ultimate root of religion is to be found in 
the instinctive sense of the mysterious, the 
uncanny. This sense is not equally strong in all 
men any more than all men are equally religious, 
and the things by which it is excited vary inde¬ 
finitely, from the uttermost of beauty to the 
uttermost of loathing. In the street and under 
tlie garish sun all experience is immediate and 
commonplace. But if, for instance, one make his 
way to some lonely glen high among the hills— 

‘ per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia ’—where 
only the moorfowl call and only the whaups are 
crying, then even the most commonplace feels 
an instinctive awe, a sense of mystery which he 
cannot express even to himself. This is what the 
Komans call ‘ religio loci.’ The orijjin of the word 
religio is a matter of dispute to-day as it was 
among the Roman antiquaries themselves. But 
even through the perplexitie.s of the Roman dis¬ 
cussions® there shines some perception of what 
we believe to be the right idea of the word, which 
corresponds very closely to ‘reflexion,’ dpa\oyi<jfx6%y 
the ‘ sense of something far more deeply interfused,’ 
the ‘ misgiving of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realized ’—in a word, the sense of the 

1 Plato, Lawe^ 969 B ; Thuc. 11. 34. 

a Soph. Ant. 463 fl.; cf. Plato, Laws, 793 A, 680 A. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 86 . See also E. Monseur, ‘ La Proscription re- 
li^euse de Tusaj^e recent,’ RHR liii. [1906]. 

4 See M. W. de Wisser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Qotter 
der Griechen, Leyden, 1903. 

8 Esp. Aldus Qellius, iv. 9. 1; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 28, 72 
Cato, ap. Fest. s.v. ‘Repulsior.’ 


uncanny. This sense may be awakened merely by 
die loathly, as, e.g., the toad, to which the rustic 
mind a.scribes all manner of strange powers^ or by 
the merely curious—a stone or tree of fantastic 
shape. Objects which in whatever form have 
power to excite such emotions are regarded with 
awe. They must be apnroacbed with circum¬ 
spection. They are lookeii upon as thing.s apart: 
tliey are lepd. When then we find it said tliat a 
certain Greek tribe worship a particular animal 
or a particular object, often no more is meant 
ban this. Their worship is predominantly fear. 

But there are higlier mysteries than these : the 
mystery of death and birth, of growth and adoles¬ 
cence, of the regular recurrence of the seasons, of 
nother-love and self-sacrihcc, of instincts w’hich 
aspire to immortality and seem to promise it.’ 
It is by way of such mysteries that the religion of 
fear becomes transformed and transfigured into 
something higher; if not into a religion of love, 
which is e.ssentially a Christian idea, at least into 
a religion in wliich reverence is more prominent 
than fear, in which the gods are no longer im¬ 
agined as the jealous enemies of mankind but as 
their protectors. Swift to puni.sh transgression, 
yet they do not will that any sliould perish. They 
are givers of good things,^ if they are also givers 
of evil. Even if they ‘ deal to men two evils for 
one good,’ only the foolish murmur. Good men 
loyally accept the conditions of mortality, turning 
the bright side out.® 

I. Holy places.—Among non-anthropomorphic 
things to which sanctity, in the sense we have 
described, attaches we have first of all holy places. 
The Mucklestane Moor was felt by Hobbie Elliot 
to be ‘an unco bogilly bit.’* The same sort of 
feeling was perfectly familiar to the Greeks. A 
bush-clad hill in Arcadia was fabled to be the 
place where Rhea gave birth to Zeus: 


‘In Parrhasia (Arcadia) it was that Rhea bare thee, where 
waa a hill sheltered with thickest brush. Thence is the place 
holy and no four-footed thing that hath need of Eileithyia nor 
any woman approacheth thereto, but the Apidanians call it the 
primeval childoed of Rhea.'® 

As a typical case we have the cave sanctuaries 
all over Crete, particularly those on Mount Ida 
and Mount Dictteiim associated with the worship 
of the Cretan Zeus. 

2. Holy animals.—The same kind of sanctity 
attached to various animals in dill'erent localities : 
storks and ants in Thes.saly ; weasels in Thebes; 
especially the snake — e.^., in connexion with 
Asklepios, So}K)lis, Cychreus. Best known of all 
is the olKovpb^ o0tj on the acropolis at Athens 
which every month received honey-cakes.® Other 
familiar cases are the mice in the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, the owl of Athene, etc. 

3. Holy trees, —Among proofs of the cult of 
living trees we have the familiar idea of the tree- 
nymphs under their various names — Dryads, 
Hamadryads, Meliae, etc.—who live in the life and 
die with the death of the holy tree. Where myth 
gives an aitiological legend to explain just why a 
tree is sacred, we may quite confidently neglect 
the legend and infer that the holiness attached 
to the tree before myth gave the alleged reason. 


Thus the Delian palm was sacred. Myth gave as the reason 
that this was the palm which 8 ui)ported Leto at the birth of 
Apollo. So the laurel in the vale of Tempe, from which crowns 
were made for the victor at the Pythian games, derived its 
sanctity, according to myth, from the purification of Apollo at 
Tempe after he had slain the Python. Similarly the stump of 
the wild strawberry-tree at Tanagra was held sacred for the 
alleged reason that Hermes had been reared under it.^ 


1 Hence the magic potency of ‘ Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
(Shakespeare, Macbeth, rv. i. 14). 

2 $101 eaa»v, Ilom. Od. viii. 826. 

8 Pind. I^th. iii. 81 ff. 

* Scott, The Black Dwarf, ch. ii. 

8 Callim. Hymn. 1. 10 Cf. 6 Herod, viii. 41. 

7 Paus. ix. 22. 2. 
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In tliese and in numberless other cases we must 
reco|^nize now that the holiness is a much earlier 
thin^^ than the mytli—which merely attempts to 
explain an existent fact. 

4 . Holy stones.- Stones to whicli a special 
sanctity attaches form one of the most common 
features of early legend everywhere. Greece is no 
exception. 

TliuH r'hemios, kingf of the Ainianee, fougfht a duel with 
IlyporochoH, kiriff of the Inachians, for their land and j^uilefully 
slew him liy hurlinjf a Htone, which was thenceforward regarded 
by the Ainianes as holy.* 

Tliere are a number of references in Pausanias to 
‘undressed stones,’ \L6oi dpyol, which were the 
object of veneration. 

Thus in vii. 22. 3 he tells us that at Pharai in Achaia certain 
S(|ijare stories (rtTpaycouai Ac0ot), about thirty in number, were 
worshipped by the people of Pharai, who apjilied to each of them 
the name of a god : and he adds an important remark : to. Si en 
miXcuortpa rcat rai? rraon ’EAAijtrt, tiki? Oeojv avrl ayaA/xarurv 
fTyoi' apyol XlOol. In ix. 24. 3 Pausanias mentions at llyetto.s 
in Bii otia a shrine of Heraklea where the image was ‘ not 
artistic but an undroasrsi atone in the ancient fa.shion.' On the 
acropolis at Athena Pausanias, i. 2H. 5, mentions two XiOoi 
apyoL : ron? 6# apyou? At'^ow?, i<^' ie i(TTa.crn> ocoi 6i(cav V7re\ovcn 
Kal OL SLi^Kovreq, rbv p.iv 'Y/3pc<of, rby Si ’Aj/at^et'a? avT^y 
byofid^ov(rt. 

The typical case of the holy stone is tlie jSalrvXos, 
which legend explained to be the stone which Rhea 
gave to Crornis in pla(‘e of the infant Zeus.^ 
Pausanias, x. 21. 5, sjx.'aking of Delphi, says : 

inayafidyTi Si aTro tou p-KripLaro? (of Ncoptolemus), XidoK io'Tiy 
ov p.iya^' TOUTOV Kal tAaioe oanruiepai Karayfovcri, rca'i Kara ioprriy 
iKdcTTrfy ipia eniTcOiacn Tii apyd’ ecrri Si teal Sb^a e? avrSy, SoOr/yai 
Kp6y(f) rby XiOoy ayrl tou rraiSot, real d>5 avOit rj^ecrey atrby 6 
Kpoyor. 

This brings us to the ouestion of the place in 
Greek woisliip of tlie holy pillar. Kvery one is 
familiar with the j)assage in Gn 28'^^' which tells 
how ‘.Jacob rose up early in the morning and took 
the stone that he had put under his head and set 
it up for a pillar and poured oil upon the 

top of it [as the Delphians <lid with the ^alrvXos 
in Pausanias, lor. ril.]. And he called the name 
of that place Bethel [House of (lod], . . . and 
.Jacob vowed a vow',’ et(!. It is an old suggestion 
that ftairvXos is notiiing else than a Greek tran.s- 
literation of the Hebrew But, in any case, 

the important thing to realize is that there are 
two kinds of sanctity attaching to such things as 
we have been discussing: natural sanctity and 
derivative sanctity. There is w'hat may be called 
the natural sanctity which everywhere attaches 
u) the uncanny, '(’o this class nelongs the XlOos 
(farrn-wras whicli is mentioned by Pausanias, iii. 
22 . 1 : 

Pudeiou Si rpei? p-aXicrra dni\tL crTaSiov<; apybf At0o?' ’Opiarijy 
\fyov(Tt KaOeaOfyra iir’ ai’^ToO rraveraaOaL ttj? p.at'ta?' 5id tovto i 
Xcffof u)Vo/xai(Ti)ri Zevs KairTTwras Kara. yXutarcTay TT)y A.uptSa. 

That is to say, tln^re was something which 
seemed uncanny about this stone, and so an 
rctiological legend arose to explain it. But in 
the case of dacob there is no hint that the stone 
w hich he selected for his ))illow po.sse.ssed in itself 
any unusual virtue, and, familiar as we are with 
the potency of, say, a bit of wedding-cake as .a 
{)rovoker of auspicious dreams, we seem to have 
no right to reaa any such meaning into Jacob’s 
use of the stone. Indeed in (Jn 28'^^ it is rather 
emphasized that its particular meaning derives 
from the voluntary act of Jacob and not from any 
natural quality. 

We hold, then, that the holy pillar in worship 
is originally purely symbolical. That this is the 
case and that we have here to do with no original 
sanctity is already obvious when w'e consider that 
the j)iilar is rather an artificial than a natural 
form. It seems to be generally assumed that the 
dpybs XlOos of Pausanias is merely an ‘ undressed 
* glut. Qn. Or. 13. 

Cf. Hesych. 8.V. ^airvAo?' outw? eKoXtiTO o SoOti^ XlBoi Ty 
Kpoi'w dyri Atos. 


stone,’ of no particular shape. We think there 
is better reason to sujipose that it was a stone 
dressed to a quadrangular shape but not carved 
into a definite anthropomorphic type. The quad¬ 
rangular block seems quite well established as 
a half-way stage to the fully developed image. 
There is a very significant passage in Pausanias, 
viii. 48. 6, where, speaking of Tegea in Arcadia, 
the natural home of ‘ pre-lunar ’ customs, he says ; 

* There i8 also erected an altar of Zeus Teleios and a square 
irna^^e (ayaAua rerpaytoyoy): for this is a type in which, it seems 
to me, the Arcadians particularly delight.' 

The two most familiar Greek forms of this type 
are the pillars of Hermes and the pillars of Apollo 
Agyieus. For the shape of the Hermai we have 
the very definite testimony of Thucydides, vi. 27 : 

o<rot ‘Ep/Liai Ticra-v XiOtyoi iy rfj nbXei ryj ’KBr^yaLtay' eial Si Kara 
rh intxtbptoy 17 Terpayutyoi ipycuria, 

w'hcre, with Sir Richard Jebb (against Hude), we 
regard the last three words as thoroughly genuine. 
J’ho shape of the Apollo pillars is perhaps not quite 
so clearly established by the ancient authorities. 
Put it is quite clear that they had an artificial 
shape, and therefore an artificial, and not a 
natural, sanctity.* 

But it is to be clearly understood that this is a 
question of origins only. Derivative sanctity may 
be (juite as valid and quite as potent as natural 
sanctity. The landmark of my neighbour or the 
cofhn in which be obtains his last landtenure may 
l)c made of common wood, but just because the 
timber is employed for tliis .solemn purpose it 
ac(iuires extraordinary virtues. And in the same 
way (he symbolic j)illar may easily acquire un¬ 
natural virtues, and may indeed, as seems well 
attested, be regarded as tlie abode, at least tempor¬ 
arily of the godhea<l. And the jiillar may, of 
course, survive as a symbol even in a fully developed 
anthropomorphic, worship—c.//., the obelisk as the 
^aiToXioi' of Apollo Agyieus on coins of Ambracia.^ 
B. Anthropomokphic cults.-—J t is character¬ 
istic of the objec(.s of anthroiiomorphic (‘ult that 
they are all, in greater or less degree, worshipped 
in the higher sense : that is to say, they are in¬ 
voked with prayer and oll'erings. A rigid classifica¬ 
tion is dithcult, because there is a continual trans¬ 
ference of the members of one class into another, 
from higher to lower, no less than from lower to 
higher. But the classes of cults may be conveniently 
arranged as follows. 

I. The dead. —We find in Homer that the 
funeral of a great prince is accompanied by funeral 
games. Thus in 11. xxiii. w'e have the dOXa IttI 
WaTpbKXif), in Hesiod, Works and Days, 654, the 
dOXa ' KpckldapavTo^. In the case of a private 
individual doubtless the ceremonies were less 
elaborate, consisting of the oilerings at the grave 
and the funeral feast,^ with which we used to be 
familiar in Scotland, and which might be of decent 
proportions or might rise to the extravagance of 
Ijord Ravenswooil’s funeral, when, .according to 
Caleb Balderstone, ‘ there was as much wine drunk 
in this house as would have floated a pinnace.’^ 
But in any case the funeral feast did not terminate 
the dues of the dead (ylpa dav6vTu>v). In historical 

* Of. Ilarpocrat. S.V. dyvid^ . . . ayut<v? St eern Kilby «iv ofu 
Ai 7 y(iji.' (i.e. terminating in a cone) lardcri npb twv OvpCby d)< 

noiovaiy 'hpia-TO<f)dyTf^ rt iy (873) Kai Eu7roXt? = Suid. 

= 8chol. Aristoph. Vesp 870; cf. llellad. ap. Phot. 33.33 ; 

jKHch. Ag. 1081; Eur. Ph. 631; Pherecr. frag. 87; Plant. 
Bacch. 170. 

R. V. Head, Hist. Numorum, Oxford, 1887, p. 819 f. Into 
the details of pillar cult we cannot hero enter. For a somewhat 
extreme view the reader should consult the important paper by 
Arthur .1. Evans in JUS xxi. flOOl] 99-204, on ‘ Myceujean Tree 
and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations,’ and in the 
same volume, p. 268 ff., the reply hy W. H. D. Rouse, and for a 
via media L. Ziehen, in Bursian's Jahresbericht, 1998, who 
thinks that both Evans and Rouse have rushed to oxtreraei 
which the evidence does not justify. 

** Tr^ptfieiTTi/oi. (Dem. xviii. 288). 

* Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor, ch, vii. 
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times we hear of a further celebrat ion on the third, 
ninth, and thirtieth days after the funeral.^ The 
character of these celebrations, attended by the 
friends and relatives of the dead, is sufiiciently 
attested.^ The ceremonial on the thirtieth day, 
which apparently marked the end of the normal 
period of mourning,® was noteworthy for the fact 
that the company who met to banquet together 
in honour of the deceased {iirl dvodapdpTi) did 
not recline but sat, in accordance with ancient 
custom ; hence the ceremonial was calle<l Kadldpa.* 
Still further there was the annual festival called 
yep^aia. It is disputed whether tliis celebration was 
held on the anniversary of the birthday of the de¬ 
ceased or on the anniversary of the day of his death.® 

The generic term for oll'erings to the dead is 
ipayiana-ra,^ which is precisely the Latin sacra and 
implies that tlie oU'erings were ‘consecrated’ to 
the dead : that the living did not partake of them. 
The corresponding verb is ipayl^eLP. These offer¬ 
ings (called also because normally they were 
‘ poured’ into the grave) consisted of milk, lioney, 
water, wine, oiL^ The schol. on Eur. Ilec. 527 
adds AXevpop (wheaten-Hour).® Eustatln Mom, Od. 
519, says the fxeXlKparop, as the offering was called, 
was honey and milk in Homeric times, but honey 
and water in historical times. Stengel holds that 
milk was always an ingredient. 

The libation was poured upon the grave and was 
accompanied by prayer." The tomb was .sometimes 
so constructed that the liquid could easily reach to 
the bones or ashes below. 

Besides the libation there were other offerings 
constituting the ddirpop of the dead.^^ Naturally 
the constitution of this would be fairly constant, 
but would vary to some extent with individual 
taste or with the locality of the offerer. 

'fhe meal presented to the dead was not one 
whi(!h the living could share and was therefore 
wholly burnt. The lexicographers define ipayicr/xoi 
as 6\oKavTwfxa.Tad^ In other words, they belong to 
that class of sacrifices which were called dvalai 
&y€V(TTOL. It is sometimes said that these offerings 
to the dead were made at night, but there is no 
evidence of this ; and, since funerals took place 
by day, there seems no reason why offerings to the 
dead should not also take })lace by day. In (dassical 
times they certainly did so.^^ Horn. II. xxiii. 217 ff. 
certainly does not prove the contrary for Homeric 
times. 

I Of. Poll. viii. 146: rpCra, ipara, rpiaKaStt ; Aristoph. Lj/g. 
611 ff. : Isaeu-s, ii, 80, viii. 39. 

A'^t:llin. iii. 225 : TeXtvTnaaPTOK Si i\6iOP *i? tcl ivara iipftoi 
irpt? Tovv oixeiov? ; Deni, xviii. 243 : ^Tret^Tj &i TtXtvTijafit tis 
«ai ra i/opi^oucva aura) (^«poiTO, aKoXovOiov ini rb 

8 Lysias, i. 14 : ebofe 8« poi, w di'Spa, to npoarutnop i^ip-vScuicrSai, 
rov dSeX(^ov reBi'tCjro^ ovnui rpiaKovB’ Tjp.«pa?, 

Of. Phot. : tKaXtiTO Si KaOiSpa on Ka6e^6p,ePOi eStinPovv Kal 
TO. vop-t^op-tva inXyjpovp. 

0 This question is fully discussed by W. Schmidt, Geburtgtag 
im Altertum, Giessen, 1908, p. 37 fl. who reaches the conclusion 
that, while ytvi9Xi.a denotes the celebration of the birthday of 
the living, yev^o-ta is the anniversary celebration of the death- 
day of the dead : cf. Herod, iv. 26. The yevc< 7 ia thus correspond 
precisely to the Roman parentalia. 

* Poll. viii. 14(i. 

7 iEsch. Perg. 609 flf.; Soph. EL 894 ; Eur. Or. 114, Iph. in 
Taur. 168, EL 611. 

8 Cf. iEsch. Ch. 91, ntXavov (for discussion of the meaning of 
this word cf. P. Stengel, Hermes, xxix. [1894] 281, Herzog, ib. 
p. 625, Stengel, Uermeg, xxxi. [1896] 477); Ovid, Fagt. H. 639 : 
‘ inque mero mollita Ceres.’ 

^ Com. Att. Fr., ed. T. Kock, i. 617; Aristoph. n, 488, 12: 

Kal 6vop.«P ovTOio-i TOiv epa-^LO-fxaenp | iocrnep 9fot.(Ti Kal xoa? ye 
Xeopepoi I aiTOv/xeB’ avTOvf Sevp' dvelvai rdyaOd ; ACsch. Ch. 91 ff. : 
^ Tovro (f>d(rK(t) toStto?, ok v6p.o? /Sporol?, f iaOX’ avn6ovva«, Tol<ri 
freiirrovo’tp rdSe. 

*0 iy ytKpidv ieiVvoi? (Arteiiiid. Oneirocr. i. 4 ) ; Salre^ iwopLOi 
, . . (iEsch. Ch. 483 ff.). 

II O. Kaibel, Ep. Or., Berlin, 1878, 646. 

la Hesycih., Suid., etc. ; cf. Lucian, Char. 22, 

18 Cf. Plut. Mor. 124 B : av re n« nap«x*^*' ianounv u<nr«p OvaCav 
ayevarop ai/TOC anix'^rai. 

14 iEsch. Perg. 609f., Ch., ad init. and 149 ; Soph. El. 826f., 
406, 481, 888 ; Eur. Hec. 521 f.. Or. 1114 f. 
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Mourning dress was worn.' No garlands a{)i)ar- 
ently were worn ; the music (ib is sometimes said 
there was none), if any, was provided not by 
the cithara but by the flute or pipe.^ The usual 
statement that there were no 6\aL* is highly 
disputable. 

To sum up, the essential features of the ritual 
of the dead are: (1) the ritual is restricted to the 
tomb; (2) liquids are poured into the tomb; (3) 
foods are burnt entirely and are not partaken of 
by the offerer ; (4) prayer is, or at any rate may 
bo, made to the dead, at least by members of their 
family. 

2. The heroes.—Greece, like other countries, 
was full of legends of an earlier race of men upon 
the earth, who were mightier than tlieir degener¬ 
ate successors.^ It was natural to imagine those 
heroes as the offspring of gods and human beings. 
It is precisely the idea of Gn 6^: ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those ilays ; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daugliters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.’ Hence was identified with 
7]p.l0€os. The idea was j)erfe(;tly familiar to Horner. 
f>ery one admits that Hesioa equat(;d ^pws witli 
i)PiL0€os. But equally in Hesiod and in Homer this 
express identifii^ation is confined to a single pass¬ 
age: Horn. II. xii. 23; Hesiod, Works and Days, 
160; cf. Horn. Hymn. xxxi. 19, xxxii. 19. 

From these imagined heroes the great families of 
Greece traced their descent. 11 is easy enough to 
understand that this canonization or ‘ neroizat ion ’ 
was extended to contem[)oraries : thus Brasidas, 
the famous S])artan who fell at Amphipolis in 
422 B.C., received hciroic honours. 

The terms used in heroic worship are closely 
akin to those which are used in the worship of the 
dead. 

ivayi^eip, ivayiapara. Herod, il. 44 f. : bowe'ovcri Si p.oi otroi. 
opdoTara 'EXXrjpwu notieiy, ot 6 i^a 'HpaxXfta iSpvadfjiepoi exTTjvTai, 
Kal T(y fxip a>? dBavarif 'OXvfxniuf Si (nmpvp-L-qp $voV(Ti, T(p S' ere'py 
fa)? rjpcoi ipayi^ovcri ; i. 167 : sal yap epayi^ovcri (sc. the people of 
Agylla) <r</>i (^<rc. the Fhoceans wlioni they had etoned to death) 

/utfyiAfa)? Kal aylopa yvp.Pt.Kov Kal InniKOP ini<rTaari. 

The offerings, or >>1 the (’.aee of heroes consist^ed of blood, 
and the more strict term for those was aip.a*covpiat.® It vs as the 
custom to kill the victinmi^ over an ia-Yapa ^hearth) or over a 
trench (^60po<;), so that the blood flowed into the earth.'' But 
other things than blood were offered. Time. iii. 68 speaks of 
flrstfruits of the crops : bera tj yr) r^pldv dveSlSov utpala, ndvruiv 
dnapxd^ cttk^^Povtc?. This refers to the annual offerings made 
to those who fell at Platsea (479 b.c.). They received also 
i<T9ripara Kal to. dXXa p6pipa.^ There is here no mention of 
blood-offerings. But Plutarch very clearly rec^ognizes blood- 
offerings, 

The testimony is uniformly that liero-worship 
was performed by night." 

In the case of the hero the place of the tomb 
was taken by the Heroum ('Hpepov). 

A very important feature was the solemn pro¬ 
cession.'" 

The essential features of heroic worship are 
thus : (1) the offerings belong to the class of Ovalai 
Aycva-roi : they are oXoxaurwgara, wholly burnt, and 
the offerer does not partake; (2) the place of 
offering is a trench {^6dpo%) or at any rate an ^o-^clpa 
(hearth);'* (3) normally these offerings are per¬ 
formed at night (this statement can be taken only 

1 iEsch. Ch. 11 ; Eur. Hel. 1038. 

2 Heliodor. AUth. 3. 1; cf. iEsch. Ch. 151 f. ; Eur. Iph. in 
Taur. 146. 

8 for meaning cf. Kell, Hermes, xxxi. [1896] 472. 

4 See art. Hkrors and Hkro-oods (Greek and Roman). 

® Pind. 01. i. 90 ; Bacchyl. vi. 6. 

® Thuc. V. 11 ; Plut. Sol. 9; Sertor. 9. 

7 Of. Paus. X. 4. 7 ; Plut. ArUt. 21; Eur. Tr. 881, El. 92; 
Plut. Theg. 4. 

8 Thuc. loc. cit. » Ariel. 21. 

10 So Plut. Sol. 21, AHst. 68, Cat. Maj. 16. 

11 Proclus, on Hes. Works and Days, 763 ; Diog. Laert. vii. SIl; 
schol. Pind. Isthrn. iv. 110, etc. ; schol. Ap. Rh. i. 687 ; schol. 
IL viii. 66. 

12 Pind. Nem. vii. 46ff. ; Hel. iEt/i. iii. 

13 Of. Paus. li. 10. 1. 
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as a very general assertion) ; (4) it is usually, 
and very naturally, said that tliere were no 6\ai 
in tlie worsidp of the lieroes. ]>ut this statement, 
resting ap})arently on a non-fundamental hypo¬ 
thesis, is doubtful. In Heliod. yEth. iii. 2 there 
are certainly Kat'd, which should normally imply 
6\al. 

3 . The chthonian gods.—The term ‘ chthonian ’ 
as used in (jicek is arnhiguous, A god may he 
associated witli eartii as ATjther of all and he in 
this sioise clitlioiiian. Or a god may he associated 
with this or that laud and he x(96f'ios in that sense.^ 
Lastly, a god may he associated with the under 
Morhl, i.e. chthonian in the strictest sense. Ilut 
here again a god may he chthonian in one aspect 
wlio is in all otliers Olympian. Hence ‘ cJithonian ' 
really denot('s rather an aspect of this or that god 
than a nennanent attrihute. Perhaps the only 
j>urely clithoniari deity is Hades—and that only 
if wc* neglect his non-chthonian representative. 
Hecate also \vould seem to he a purely chthonian 
deit}' ; but we ar<! immediately confronted hy her 
confusion or amalgamation wi(li Artemis, d’he 
fact is that any god may assume a chthonian 
character. When, then,* we sf)eak here of 
‘chthonian’ gods, we mean either specifically 
chthonian gods, if there he such, or gods in their 
chthonian character. 

The ritual is, naturally, precisely parallel to 
that of the dead and the heroes. The ott’erings are 
dvciai dyevo-Toi ; they are made, or are suppo.sed to 
be made, at night; an<l so on. 

Put, fus we shall see, this is only when the 
‘chthonians’ as such preserve their full authority. 

In nuinerouH cases, where the ultimate sanction 
lies with the clithonians, the sacrifices take place 
in name of the Olympians, and so take place 
hy day. 

4. The Olympian or Ouranian gods. —We come 
now to the highest rank of gods, who are most 
usuall^y denoted as Olympian, sometimes as Ouran¬ 
ian, The two terms are to all intents identical 
since even in Homer Olyinjxi.s, the aliode of the 
gods, sometimes loses its geographical meaning of 
a mountain in Thessaly and is really identified 
with Heaven {ovpauds) —c.g., II. viii. 25, where 
Zeus threatens to suspend earth and sea by a 
chain attached to a ‘ peak of Olympus.’ They are 
conceived as dwelling somewhere ‘on liigh ’ ; and 
so the Homeric worsliipper when Im prays ‘looks 
unto the wide Heaven.’^ They are gods of mercy 
rather than of anger, of blessing rather than of 
hane.^ They kee[) tlie cities of men, and hence 
their w’orship comes lij-st.^ 

We propose now' to sket(4i the main features of 
Olymuian worship. It will he easily understood 
that there must have been iiiuumerahl'e divergences 
in detail, accordingtodate, place, and circumstance, 
which cannot he noticed here. All that we can 
endeavour to do is to give a reasonably complete 
and intelligible account of the fundamental 
priiudples. 

(i.) The apparatus of worship.~{a) The image 


{dyaXfjia) of the god .—The image is a character¬ 
istic feature of Greek worship, and Herodotus, i. 
131, notes it as a remarkable fact that the Persians 
have neither image nor temple nor altar, which 
he attributes to their non-anthropomorphic con¬ 
ception of the gods. It is, of course, to he 
remembered that the absence of images character¬ 
izes both the low'est and the highest stages of 
religion. Put in historical time.s at least the 
absence of an image was so excei)tional as to call 
for special remark.^ That the image, and that too 
in a fully antliropomorphic form, w'as known to 
Homer is clear on any reasonable interpretation of 
11. vi. 02 = 273 = 303, where tlie Trojans lay a robe 
(tt^v-Xos) ‘on the knees of fair-tre.ssed Athene,’t.< 5 . 
on the knee.s of the image in her temple on the 
acropolis of Ilios. 

4’lie motive of the dyaXjjLa is well l)ut by Dio 
Pnis. Or. xii, 60-61 : 

‘ Nor wouhi one say that it were better that no statue or 
iina^'-e of the /.iroUs had been shown anions men, it bein^f meet 
th.at one should look only to the heavenly tiiinjfs. For all those 
thinp^s the wise man worships, believinp in blessed pods whom 
he beholds afar. Hut throuph their yearninp for the super¬ 
natural (to 5ai/Aovto»') all men are possessed by a stronp passion to 
honour and worship the divine at close quarters, drawing nigh 
to them and touching them convincingly, sacrificing to them 
and crowning them with garlands. It is with men just as with 
little children, who, being separated from father or mother, out 
of their great (iesire anci longing stretch out tiieir arms many 
a time in their dreams to their absent parents. Even so men, 
loving the gods as is their duty both because of their benefits 
and by reason of their kinship, yearn ever\"vvay to be with them 
and to walk with them. Hence also many of the barbarians, 
through poverty and through lack of art, give the name of gods 
to mountains and to unhewn trees (Se^Spa dpyd) and undressed 
stones (Alcove a<ri 7 Mov?).' 

Historically tlie imar^e is jirobahlv a develop¬ 
ment from the Bymbolic pillar, ana it i.s more 


1 So the x^oviai vvpii^ai. (Ap. Rh. ii. b04, iv. 1322) 

2 II. iii. 364, vii. 178, 201, xix. 257, xxi. 272. 

8 Cf. Isocr. rhdip. 116 f. : ‘Do not be surprised if throughout 
my speech I urge you to render l^eriefits to the Greeks—urge 
you to mildness and to loving-kindness. For I observe that 
severity is j)ainful both to the severe and to those that have 
dpalmgs with them, whereas mildness not merely in the case 
of men and all other animals is in good repute, but also in the 
case of the gods those who are the authors of our good things 
are called Olympian, while those whose function is to bring 
afiliction and punishment receive harsher titles; and to the 
former temples and altars are established both hy individuals 
and by (nties, while the latter are honoured neither in prayers 
nor m sacrifices : on the contrary we perform rites to avert 
(oTrorro/xTrav) their anger.’ 

4 Cf. Plato, Lauya, 717 A : ‘In the first place, we say that next 
after the Olympian gods and those who keep the city, honour 
should be given to the chthonians,' etc. 


liktily that its sanctity was acquired than that the 
.BaiKttity wa.s original and the image developed 
from a feti.sh object. Had the latter hccti the 
case, we .should have expected a greater diversity 
of form than there seems actually to have been, 
'riie he.st example and tlie most familiar of the 
gradual transition from pillar to a more or less 
anthropomorphic form is afforded by tlie Herrnai 
bu.sts to whicli we have already referred. Even in 
historical times the images in many temples seem 
to have been mere uncarved ‘boards,’ /Sp^r?/ or 
^6aya.^ It is a matter of dispute whether 
necessarily means a wooden image or whetlier it 
might not include metal or other material. In 
later times it is true that the word is applied to 
other tlian wooden images.* Yet on the whole 
it seems likely that tlie word primarily denoted a 
wooden hoard, planed (Xerov) hut not carved. The 
making of these old (6aya was frequently attributed 
to Daidalos.'* 

(h) The altar {^<jopi.6s), —The usual term for altar 
is (cognate with ‘platform’), whether 

used (like tlie Hebrew nniD [Ex 38 ^]) for burnt 
otlerings or for the burning of incense (like the 
Hebrew map napo miD [Ex 30^]). In the strict sense 
the /3w/x6s is a ‘ high place,’ an erection on which 
ofierings are made to tne 01 ym})ians, as opposed to 
the low iaxdpa, or hearth, on which offerings are 
made to the chthonians, the heroes, and the dead. 

The altar was of course an essential part of the 
equipment of a temple. The chief altar stood 

J Pans. ix. 26. 4 mentions a temple of the Moirai at Thebes in 
which there was no image (rar? Moipaic 6i ovk ia-nv dyaXixa): 
cf. X. 83. 11. r A* / , 

^ Lf. ^Callim. fra^. 8 Mair = 106 Schneid,; ov ttw ’^KtXfxiov 
€j}yov oAX €7rt | yXv(f>dpu>p afoot o’OLvt^ ( 

SiBeydp ISpvaayro $eovf tOt«’ xai yap ’A6rjyrf<: | ev Atvfio) Aayabt 
Atioy ediiKey tSoi. 

» Eurip. Tr. 1074 : Xpvcreojy Tf iodycoy rvvoi : Xen. Anab. 
y. 8. 12 ; »cai TO fdavov toiKty xuirapiVortvov Xpv(Ttp ovti T(p ty 
’E6e(rtp ; cf. Ammon, p. 97. 

^ Cf. Paus. viii. 36. 2, ix. 89. 8, and x. 40. 2 f., where he describes 
among other works of Daidalos a of Aphrodite at Delos 

which Kd.Tti<ri avTt iro5wv e? Terpaywvov (Tyiii/jia—a good parallel 
to the Herrnai at Athens (t) TfTpaywvov <pyatrca, Thuc. vi. 27). 
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inside the tenijde proper.^ But outside the temple 
tliere stood in the irepi/^oXos, or temple-court, other 
altars —^ufxol irpdvaoi.'^ To the number of these 
there seems to have been no limit, the dedication 
of an altar bein<^ much like any other ottering and 
corresponding very much to our custom of putting 
a stained-glass window in a church.® Stengel is of 
opinion that usually the altars inside the temple 
were used only for unburnt otterin^s, though he 
admits there were exceptions to this.^ He main¬ 
tains, however, even in the face of Pans. ii. 35. 5, 
that animals were never slaughtered at these 
inner altars. We think it impossible to reconcile 
Stengel’s view with Pausanias.® 

As for altars unconnected with a temple, these 
were to be found anywhere and everywhere, in 
town and country, in street and in market-place, in 
the house and in public places, in the workshop 
and in the gymnasium. 

The size, shape, and material varied indettnitely. 
Some of the most curious were the Keparcbv^ or 
of Apollo at Delos which was made 
entirely of horns,® and was reckoned among the 
Seven Wonders of the World ; altars at Olympia, 
Pergamos, and Samos made from the ashes of 
victims ;® and an altar at Miletus made from the 
blood of victims.^® 

Where no altar was at hand it could be impro¬ 
vised.^^ It was customary to garland the altar with 
leaves or flowers.^® 

(c) 2'he ternple. —The earliest ‘holy place,’ as we 
have seen above, is simply a place which in one 
way or another sugges^d the presence of some¬ 
thing more than human. Such a nlaco was felt to 
be hp 6 s, sacer, something with which man must 
deal circumspectly : it was a ‘ God’s acre,’ to be set 
apart from secular use. Now, when in Homer, II. 
VI. 194, the Lycians gave Bellerophon a ‘ choice 
portion’ of land, the phrase is r^/xeyot rd/xov (^oxov 
Precisely the same word is used of 

the portion of ground set apart for a god. The 
Latin cognate templu7n (from which we get 
‘temple’) had the same original meaning of a 
marked-out space. That old sense is still familiar 
in the cceli ccerula templa of Enniusand the 
ccf^li lucida templa of Lucretius, i. 1014. The 
extent of this ri^xeyo^ might vary indefinitely. 
Thus Horn. II. ii. 696 speaks of Ilcpacros as 
T^fxeyos, and Pindar, Pyth. ii. 2, or Syracu.se as the 
T€/xevos ‘'Apeos. These are, of course, poetical ex¬ 
pressions. More strictly the r^fxevos includes only 
the immediate environs of the temple proper, and 
normally it was marked off by a fence {irepL^oXo^). 
If we may take a modern analogue and suppose 
that a country church, the churchyard and other 
ground round the church, the manse and the 
manse garden, the stabling accommodation for 
worshippers from a distance, are all enclosed with¬ 
in a fence, which might even include the glebe, we 
have a good parallel to the Greek T^/xevof. 

It is natural to suppose that many of the places to 
which sanctity was felt to attach would be groves 
of trees. Again, even when trees were cut down 
elsewhere to enable the land to be made arable, 

1 t6v /3a>^by Tov «Wos tou vaov (Paus, v. 14. 4). 

2 iEsch. SvppL 494. 

8 Cf. Herod, ii. 136 : oTrtcrde fiiv tov /3aj/u.oG t6v Xioi i.v4$e<rav, 
avTiov avTOu toG vr)ov. 

4 E.g., Eur. Andr. 113; Herod, vi. 81; ingcr, from Cos, JHS 
ix. 328. 

® Loc. ext. ; cf. Horn. 11. vi. 98 f. ; SvaKa-iSeKa /3oGs vijcp . . . 
itptva-ayity, where of course it can be held that the actual 
8lau}?hter takes place outside the temple. 

« Plut. Then. 21. 7 piut. Mor. 983 E. 

8 Cf. Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 62 f. 

» Pans. V. 13. 8. 10 76. V. 13. n. 

11 Apoll. Rh. i. 1123 : the Argonauts in Pontus ‘ heaped stones 

for an altar * x^paSo? Trapfl^'77^'<ov); cf. ii. 696 : 

TfTVKovTo x^Pt^daiv, Theocr. xxvi. 3fF. 

12 Ap. Rh. i. 1123. 18 Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 80 f. 

14 Ap. Varro, Ling. Lat. 7. 6. 


he trees of the holy r^fxeyos would be s{>ared. 
Hence dXaos, or grove, is in Greek almost a synonym 
of rifxeyo^. At the present day in an otluuwise 
rather treeless landscape you may pick out the 
church by its clump of trees. When Hcrakles 
consecrated a Tlixevo^ to Zeus at 01ymj)ia, Liiidar 
tells us that suddenly Herakles was strucik by the 
absence of trcc.s and bethought him of the wild 
olives which he had once seen by the shadowy 
springs of the Ister (Danube), and so he went !ind 
brouglit the wild olive to ()lym[»ia to be at once a 
prize for the victor and a hospitable shade for the 
visitor.^ 

Within this r^/xevos is the temple pro])cr denoted 
by va6s (Attic vew^) or by Tblepbv. When a dis- 
timTion is made between these two words, va6s is 
rather the inner sanctuary, while rb Up6v is wider. 
Again va6s may have practically the same .sense 
as dSvToy, the Holy of Holies,^ or may mean the 
temple generally. 

Historically the temple is doubtless later than 
the rl/xeyoi and the ^cojuSs. Thus llomer, 11. viii. 
48,® mentions rlneyos and liu)/x6s, but does not refer 
to any temj)le. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 204 tf, tells how 
the Argonauts came to the Axeine (Euxiue), 
dyvbv lloo’etSdcuvos ^<j(Ta.vT elvaXlov rl/xtyo^^ (poLvLaaa 5^ 
Oppl'Klcov dyl\a ravpujv virdpx^v Kal vcSktiotov XlOcoy 
(Icojxoio O^yap. What the motive of tlie temple (va6s) 
was is not easy to determine. It is suggested that 
it was meant to protect the itnage of the god and 
the dedicated offerings. Whether this be so or 
not, a motive which must have come quite early 
into force was the feeling that the god must have 
his house even as men : only it must be more 
splendid and more beautiful. But perhaps the 
most potent motive of all was to create a definite 
centre for the worship of the god. 

The sanctity attaching to the temple proper was 
extended, though doubtless in less degree, to the 
whole space enclosed by the peribolos. Ritual 
purity—the details are infinitely various—was 
demanded of all who came within it, and yrepi.p- 
payrljpia, or vessels of holy water, were provided 
for purposes of lustration. We may quote as a 
single example of the sort of prohibition practised 
an inscription from the temple at Jerusalem ; 
fXTjdiya dWoyeyi) elcrTTopeveodai ivrb^ tov irepl rb Upbv 
Tpv<pdKTov { = dpv(pdKTov) Kal TTcpi^oXov' 5’ dv 
iavTip atrios larai did rb i^aKoXovdeiy ddyarov.^ 

{d) The See art. Priest, Priesthood 

(Greek). 

(ii.) The ritual of worship. —The two most 
essential elements of ritual are prayer and sacri¬ 
fice. We frequently of course find prayer without 
sacrifice ; but sacrifice without prayer occurs only 
when an ottering is made by way of expiation. 
Perhaps it is hardly worthy of the name of sacri¬ 
fice, but, when the soilure of purification is cast 
into the sea or into running water, or when the 
filth {Kaddpfxara) of the house is deposited at the 
No Man’s Land of the cross ways, no words are 
spoken : -fi aiy . . . rdb' ^Kx^ovaa, ydiroToy 

Xwo', I <TT€lx<j^ KaOdpfxaO' Ibi TLS iKTrljx\l/as TrdXiv^ diKoOaa 
reuxos darpbipoLaLy bfxixacLV.^ 

(a) Prayer. —There is no more characteristic 
expression of man’s dependence on a higher power 
than prayer. The self-sufficient man —6 avddbps— 
is deiybs Tois $€oU fxh ivevx^crdai.^ For the special 
characteristics of Greek prayer the reader is referred 
to the art. PRAYER (Greek). 

1 Find. 01 . iii. 13 ff. 

^’Ayia 'Kyiiuv (He 9^ ; cf. Ex 300 408 ^ which, however, eeem to 
Imply that the OviMLaTTjpi-ov stood not in the Holy of Holies but 
in front of the curtain which shut off the Holy of 

Holies). 

» Of. xxlii. 148, Od. viii. 868 . 

4 W. Dittenberger, Orientis grceci inscr. selectee^ 2 vols., 
London, 1903-06, ii. no. 598. 

8 ^ch. Ch. 96 ff. « Theophr. Char. iii. (xv.). 
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(d) Sacrifice .—The {general features of ritual 
sacrifice are suificiently well known to us, and a 
comparison of Horn. Od. iii. 417 fh, IL 41011.; 
Ap. Uh. i. 402 tf. with Aristophanes, Peace, 93711'., 
where Try^aios sacrifices to the goddess of Peace, 
shows that, as w'e should expect, the ritual re¬ 
mained very conservative. The procedure is out¬ 
lined in art. Sackifick (Greek), where also the 
oath-sacrifice is discussed. See also art. PltO- 
PITIATION (Greek) for expiatory sacrifice, and art. 
Votive Offerings (Greek). 

Litsratuiib. — P. Stengel, Oriechischen Kultiisalter- 

tilrnrr : Opjerbrduche, Herlin, 1910; L. Ziehen, ‘ Bericht uber 
^rit'chiHohe Sakralaltertumer,’ in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, Leip¬ 
zig, 190S; S. Reinach, Culta, Mythu, arid Reliifians, London, 
l!d‘2 : C. C. J. Webb, Croup Throries of RAigion a7id the 
fndividual, do. 191(5; J. B. Carter, The Reiigiom lAfe of 
Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911 ; E. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Form^ of the Religious Life, London, 1916. 

A. W. Mair. 

WORSHIP (Hebrew).—i. Introductory. — {a) 

I'ertns and underlying conceptions. —The funda¬ 
mental idea of worsliip, as conceived by the 
IIol)rews, was (‘Xpressod by the term ‘service’ 
['ahuddh), the corresponding (Ireek term beirif^ 
Xarpeia (‘servitus religionis qnafn Xarpelat^ Graeci 
vocant’).^ ‘ To perform the service of God (or the 
Lord)’ means, in the Pentateuch, to carry out the 
worsliip of God in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of the Levitical Law (Nu 8 **, Kx 12 ^®). 
While siudi ‘service’ is, on its external side, 
elaborated in a series of ceremonial and liturgical 
acts, its inward and spiritual side is also em- 
pha.sizt'd ; it is essentially a ‘ service ’ of heart and 
soul (Dt 11^®: ‘And it shall come to pass, if ye 
shall hearken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this day, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your soul,' etc.). 

From the lime when worship at one central 
shrine was established (i.e. the 18th year of Josiah, j 
621 B.C.) down to tlie destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple in a.d. 70 the worship of God was regarded 
as finding its only complete and adeouate expres- 
.sion in the Temple service, with its elaborate cultus 
of priesthood and sacrifice (cf. Jn 4^). 

‘The immense and manifold religious activities that concen- 
tratvd thenisnlvos in tho temple worship, can only be adequately 
realized when it is remembered how unique was the position 
occupied (for nearly seven centuriesj by Judaism's centrai 
Bhrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary wh(*ro 
the highest exprc.ssions of the religious life of a whole people 
could oe offered Judaism possessed but one sanctuary, and 
that was in Jerusalem.’2 

Jerusalem was for a long period visited by pilgrims 
from all over the ancient world, who appeared in 
the Holy City laden with gifts for the Temple. 
They came to Jerusalem ‘ for to worship’ (Ac 8 '-^ ; 
cf. 24^^), and it was a pious duty for every faithful 
Jew to visit in tliis w^ay the sanctuary at least 
once in a lifetime. This liappened more par¬ 
ticularly at the great feasts.* 

The term 'abCddh, while it primarily had reference to the 
worship of the Temple, and more particularly to the ministry 
of the olheiating pri('sthood therein, received further an ex¬ 
tended application, and is used in the sense of divine worship 
generally, and especially prayer. A famous dictum ascribed to 
the high-priest Simeon the Just (c. 200 B.c.) runs; ‘On three 
things the world stands : On the Torah, on the 'AbAdah {i.e. 
the Temple-service), and on acts of love.'^ It was after the 
destruction of the Temple that the term was applied specifically 
to prayer; cf. Ta'anith, ‘2a (with ref. to Dt lU*): What is 
meant by the ‘ service of the heart? Prayer ’; and (with ref. to 
Dt 280 and Nu 4 ^) 'Arak, 11a: ‘What is meant by service 
(worship) in joy and cheerfulness of the heart? It is song . . . 
What service is that which accompanies sacrificial service 
(worship)? It is song.' 'This spiritualizing of the idea of sacri- 


1 Aumistine, de Civ. Dei. v. 16. 

J*G. 11 Box, in EBi, col. 4948 (s.r, ‘Temple-Servfce'). 

3 ‘ Tlie normal populat ion [of Jerusalem] cannot possibly have 
ever exceeded .'^0,n(M), hut at the great feasts more than a million 
were frequently gathered around the Temple’ {The. Beginnings 
of Christianity, ed. ))y F. J. Foakes Jackson and k. Lake, 
London, 1020, pt. i. vol. i. p. 1). 

< Pirqi Ab6th, i. 2. 


ficial worship had already made progress within Judaism (cf. 
e.g., Ps 610), and is strongly emphasized in the NT. 8t. Paul 
speaks of ‘ your reasonable service ’ (-rijv XoyiicT/r KarptLav 
Ro 121), which means ‘ a service to God such as betlts the reason' 
(Adyov),' i.e. a spiritual sacritice and not the offering of an 
irrational animal; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6.1 
The other general terra for ‘worship' is in Hebrew huhta- 
liawdh (.TinniPn), the Greek irpooKwtlv. This means ‘prostrate 
oneself,’ the most characteristic form of which action was among 
Orientals to fall upon the knees and touch the ground with the 
forehead as a mark of supreme reverence (the ‘ salaam ’). This 
was one of the attitudes of prayer—prostration for prayer - 
which is defined in the Talmud‘-i as 'spreading out the hands 
and feet.' It is related in the Rabbinical sources that, when 
the Temple was thronged with pilgrims, assembled to worship 
at the great feasts, though the congregation was wedged 
together so tightly as to be unable to move freely, when the 
moment arrived for prostration, in some unexplaine<l and 
miraculous manner every member was able to prostrate him- 
self.s The term (.nnnc'n) is often employed in Scripture in the 
sense of ‘ worship,' though it is not confined to acts of worship 
directed to God. Thus it is used to express supplication or 
reverence towards men.4 But it is applied to acts of public 
worship in the Temple, especially in the I'salms and Chronicles. 
Such characteristic jihrases occur as ‘ O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness’ {i.e. in festal attire); Ps 29^ 909(cf. 1 Cb 1(5'^, 

2 Ch 2(121). Perhaps the idea of worship is most fully expressed 
in P.salins 93 and 95-l(X), especially in such verses as the follow- 
ing ; 

‘O come, let us worship and bow down : 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (96®). 

The other [^reat element in the developed 
worship was that of praise, or thanksgiving. One 
of the keynotes of the Psalms is ‘give thanks’ 
{h6du)--i'i., e.g,, Pss 118, 105-107—or ‘praise’ 
{Hallel); cf. Pss 111-113, etc. ‘Praise ye the 
Lord ’ {Hallelu-jah). 

A good illustration of the acts of worship which were typical 
of Jewish piety is contained in the following passages : 

‘Sing unto the Ix)rd, all the earth ; 

Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 

Give unto the J^ord the glory due unto his name : 

Bring an offering, and come before him : 

Worship the Ix)rd in the beauty of holiness ’ (1 Ch 1623. ai), 
‘And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 

. . , and when ne opejied it, all the people stood up : and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the peoifie answered. 
Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of their hands ; and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground ’ (Neh S^^ ). 

(b) The ancient c\dtus, — V>eiore the centralization 
of the cultus in the Jerusalem Temple, worship was 
carried out at various local shrines or altars, which 
were numerous throughout the land. Probably 
every city or village had its hdmdh, or ‘ high place ’ 
(cf. 2 K 17* 23®, Fzk 6®), and in some cases the seat 
of the local worship was of more than local im- 
Dortance. There were famous shrines at Dan, 
Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheha, Shechem, Gibeon, ami 
Samaria, some (but by no means all) of which 
figure in the patriarchal hi.story (cf., e.g., for 
Bethel Gn 28^*, Am 5®, etc., and for Beersheha 
Gn 26^'“, Am 5®). 

That Jahweh could be worshipped at the local hdmdh in a 
perfectly legitimate way is clear fntra 1 S 9, 10, where Samuel 
the seer Is represented as going up to the bdmdh to worship, 
and where his arrival to bless the sacrifice is awaited by the 
people. To this a room or hall (Heb. lishkdh) is attached, 
where the sacrificial meal is eaten by the assembled guests. In 
the time of David, and during the early years of Solomon, 
Gibeon was the great ‘ high place,’ to which the king himself 
resorted for sacrifice (1 K 33- *, 2 Ch 13-13). the earlier period 
(of the Judges) a special importance seems to have been 
attached to the place where the ark was located, and during 
the period of its existence Shiloh may be regarded as the 
principal sanctuary. Here a special building (a ‘ temple,’ hekal) 
was erected for the greater safety of the sacred symbol; a IocaI 
priesthood, the house of Eli, was attached to it; and its annual 
festival was much frequented (cf. Jg 21 u*, 1 S 13-21). xhis 
sanctuary, which R. H. Kennett regards as a genuinely Israel- 
Itish sanctuary, not taken over from the Canoanites, and possibly 
the original sanctuary of the I^evites, was probably destroyed 
by the Philistines after the battle of Ebenezer (IS 4D), a cjitas- 
trophe to which Jeremiah, apparently, alludes (Jer 7i^). Sub¬ 
sequently the family of Eli was established at Nob, which thus 
became a sacred shrine. 

1 Sanday-Ifeadlam, Romans^ {ICC), Edinburgh, 1902, ad loc. 
For the transformation of sacrificial ideas In the synagogue 
litunry see below, p. 794, § 4. 
a T.B. Rerdk. 346, M^g. 22b. 

3 B«’r. Rab. v. on Gn 1® and parallels, 

4 Of. 1 8 2624, 2 K 437 , Eat 83, Mt 182®, Lk 841, Ac 1(>». 
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What became, however, the most important of all the Israelite 
sanc^tuaries was that of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
Jebusites till the time of David (cf. J? IQHf-, 2 S 6 « »). Here 
the sacred rock and cave, which have played so conspicuous a 
part in Hebrew, Christian, and Muhammadan worship, may 
already have been the seat of an earlier Jebusite shrine. When 
Solomon built on this site his splendid Temple and royal palace, 
the former (as in the case of Shiloh) was sanctified oy the 
presence of the ark. 

An interesting survival of the earlier Israelite shrines is 
probably to be seen in the institution of Levitical cities. This 
IS a feature of the late priestly legislation, and is probably to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Levites, who in the post- 
Exilic period occupied a position subordinate to the priesthood 
proper, were the descendants of the old local priestly families, 
which ministered at the loc^al sanctuaries or ‘ high places.’ The 
Levites possessed largo estates at such places as Shechem, 
Qezer, Hebron, Beth-sheiiiesh, Kedesh, Taanach Ashtaroth, 
Kamoth-Qilead, Bezer, Oiheon (cf. Jos 211-42). These priestly 
estates existed in the various locialities where there had been 
a‘high place.’ ‘Could the complete history of these Levitical 
cities be written it seems probable that in each case it would be 
found that eac h had been the centre of an Independent shrine 
in the days before Josiah’s reform.’ i 

Kcceiit excavation in Palestine has brought to 
light many remains of ancient Miigli places’and 
altars.^ It was around these shrines tliat the 
worship of the ancient Hebrews was concentrated. 
To tliese spots they Hocked as the annual festivals 
came round, and at the recurring new moons and 
sabbaths, to otter their tithes, their tirstfruits, and 
their sacrifices (cf. 2 K 4^^, Am 8*’', etc.). The 
character of this worship was essentially joyous, 
music, dancing, and revelry being marked features 
(cf. Am 6’^'’)- Unfortunately it is impossible for 
us to reconstruct fully and adequately the cere¬ 
monies that accompanied the ancient worship. 
All we can say with certainty is that its centre 
was the local altar—in some cases the local siirine 
being of more than local importance (Shiloh, later 
Dan, Ilethel, and Jerusalem), d’he altar had as 
its practically indispensalde adjuncts the sacred 
pillar [massebdh) and dsherCth, or sacred pole, 
which was the symbol, apparently, of a goddess,^ 
Another adjunct was the sacrificial hall or room 
(Heh. lishkdh) where the sacrificial feast was held. 

The local Ranctuaries were served by a lotjal priesthood, 
though it is improbable that, as a rule, more than one family 
exercised the priestly office at any smaller particular locality. 
The story of Micah given in the appendix to the book of Judges 
(ch. 17 f.) shows how a shrine could bo set up by the head of a 
household, w'ho could appoint one of his sons (an Ephraimite) 
to act as his priest. It is only later that a wandering Levite is 
appointed in his place, who subsequently was carried off by the 
Danites and became the founder of the long line of priests who 
ministered at the famous sanctuary of Dan in the far north. 
Similarly David made his sons priests (2 S 8 ^®), although the 
principal priest at the time was Ahiathar, a descendant of Eli. 
It was natural that the priests who were attached to the more 
important shrines should themselves increase in importance 
and wealth, in course of time. ‘The wealth thus acquired was 
in many instances invested in land in the vicinity of the city in 
which the priests officiated. In course of time, therefore, there 
were large priestly estates in and about the cities where temples 
or high places were situated.’ 4 According to Ezk 44'^, in the 
pre-Exilic period the manual labour connected with the shrines 
and sacrifices had (doubtless only after wealth had increased) 
been performed by foreign slaves, who were kept by the more 
wealthy priests. 

The character of the old simple worship of 
Jahweh was fundamentally transformed when the 
Israelites passed from the nomadic stage and 
becameasettled agricultural community. Jahweh, 
who had at first been regarded as essentially a 
war-god, who led His chosen people to victory 
against enemies—though this was not the only 
aspect of His character—now became the God 
(Baal) of the land, and as such the God of agri¬ 
cultural law. The body of agricultural laws 
which gradually grew up under these conditions 
came to be looked upon as an essential part of the 
original covenant by wliich Jahweh became the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 21-23). Another result 

1Q. A. Barton, The Religion of Jurael, New York, 1918, p. 167. 

s See art. High Black. For a full discussion see 8. R. Driver, 
Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (Schweich Lectures), 
London, lOtH), p. 60 ff. 

* See C. F. Burney, Judges, London, 1918, p. 196 fl. 

4 Barton, p. 162 f. 


was that the great festivals were placiul upon an 
agricultural basis. 

‘To the simple Pas.'-^over feast, which commemorated the 
yeaning time of domestic animals, an agricultural olTn-ing of 
first fruits in the form of unleavened bread whs added. This 
occurred because the first ripe grain was gatlmred at the very 
season in which the old nomadic feast fell. Seven weeks later 
a new agricultural festival, t;oinmemorative oJ the c:omi)li tion 
of the harvest, was added, while the old autumn festival of the 
date harvest became the festival of the grape-gathering.’ i 

Tlie local sanctuaries were tlie centres at which 
this w^orship w’as carried out, and it was at these 
shrines that for several ceTituries Jahweh was 
worshipped with the full sanction of the religious 
leaders (cf. 1 S 7*’, 1 K 3^ 18^*^, etc,), ‘Sucli local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (“ in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee” 
[Ex 20*^]).’^ But by this very fact it was exposed 
to serious dangers. The admixture of lieatlien 
Canaanitish elements threatened seriously to im¬ 
peril the purity of the old simple tribal religion, 
and it wa-s against this, the mixed cultus, that the 
8th cent, prophets, es^auially Hosea, raised their 
powerful opposition. The great ]irophetie move¬ 
ment marked the con diet of Israel in strife with 
its own paganism. It is clear from the langnage 
of the prophets tliat in tlie 8tli cent. B.C. during 
the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II. and Uzziali 
public worshij), both in the Northern and in the 
Southern Kingdom, was carried out , esjieeially at 
the great central shrines (Bethel, Jerusalem), with 
great zeal, elaboration, and pomp. Tlie ceremonial 
was splendid, wealtli was lavished on the sanctu¬ 
aries, and these were thronged with zealous 
worshippers. And all this, it must be remembered, 
was ostensibly worship of Jahweh. What Amos 
inveighs against is not open disloyalty to the 
national God, but a wrong conception of the kind 
of service acceptable to Him. The w’orsldp is 
Jahweh-worship, but inspired by heathenish ideas.* 
Doubtless this worship was, on the whole, purer 
in Judah than in N. Israel. But in Judah heathen 
tendencies, thouLdi submerged, were powerful, and 
asserted themselves in violent reactions, sucii as 
occurred, in the 7th cent., in the reign of iManasseli. 

Perhaps the general character of the old worship at the local 
shrines, or bdmdth, may be illustrated from similar festivals 
that take place in Syria and the neighbouring lands to-day. 
S. 1. Curtiss has illustrated this aspect of the matter in his 
Prirnitiiie Semitic Religwn To-day,^ where the results of con¬ 
siderable and extensive research are gatiiered together. He 
shows that many sacred spots, probably in some cases the very 
sites of ancient ' high places,’ are still venerated and resorted 
to by the peasantry. At many of these time-honoured spots 
‘ there is virtually a priesthocKl in existence. . . . They do not 
have the designation of priests ; they are known rather os sheiks 
of certain shrines, or as servants of certain saints. But their 
duties and emoluments correspond in some degree to those 
about which we read in the Old Testament.’ Usually one 
priest or priestly family is connected with sucli a shrine, ihough 
cases occur where several priestly families live together at one 
shrine, os at Nebi Daud (outeide the wall of Jerusalem). 
Sacrillces are still, apparently, offered at some of these shrines, 
especially in connexion with vows, and dues in the shape of the 
hide of the animal, and one of the quarters, are paid to the 
minister of the shrine, who In ordinary life is an orthodox 
Muslim,5 

Vow ’8 at such spots play a considerable part in modern 
popular religion in Syria. ‘ During the year, at a popular 
niakam (sacred spot or shrine], many sheep and goats, and 
soinetimes larger animals, are killed in payment of vows. 
Besides there are vows of grain, which are promised on con¬ 
dition of good harvests. These vows are collected by a servant 
of a shrine.’ According to a native authority,‘if the sheik, 
that is, the minister of the shrine, is present, he kills the 
victim, otherwise any one who can read the first sura of the 
Koran. He uses the formula, “ This is from thee and for thee.” 
The dahhiyeh sacrifice is slaughtered by the one who brings it. 
If, however, it is brought bv a woman, she puts her hand on 
that of the man who kills it.’^ The minister of the shrine is not 


1 Barton, p. 79 f. 

2 A. R. S. Kennedy, in 11 DR iv. 396>'. 

3 See G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, liondon, 
1896, i. ch. ix. 

4 Ixjndon, 1902, 8 Curtiss, p. 144 ff. 

0 Ib. p. 148 f. 
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only its guardian, but also the rfjpository of tho legends 
connected with its origin and the life of the saint whose name 
and deeds are commemorated. Not all the modern shrines 
have annual festivals. Whore sm-h a fe.stival occurs it is in 
some cases attended by thousands of people. 

The festivals referred to by Amos must have borne a 

strong general resemblance to these present-day celebrations, 
which are probably their lineal descendants. Reference may 
also be made in this connexion to the annual feast of Jahweh at 
Shiloh (Jg 21), where dancing by the maidens of the locality 
was a feature (of. also Ex 4l25- 

For the use of images by the early Hebrews, and the preva¬ 
lence of idolatrous tendencies among them, see art. Imaqks and 
Idols (Hebrew and Canoanite), vol. vii. pp. 138-142. It was by 
the 8th cent, prophets Hosea (8'‘ ^ I3if- ; cf. 3-1) and Isaiah (2»- 
that the first effective protest was made, apparently, against 
the use of idolatrous emiilems in Jahwoh-worship. It was 
probably at Isaiah’s instigation that llezckiah was moved to 
destroy the brazen 8erT)ent (nehushtan) whiirh had long been an 
object'of worship (2 K IB^). Such serpcnt-wor.ship was wide¬ 
spread in antiquit}', and appears to have prevailed, as a popular 
superstitious practice, among the Hebrews, if we may judge 
from the results of the Oezer excavations.i 

(c) The effects of Josiah's reformation .—Tho re¬ 
markable an(i far-reac-hinj' movement of reform 
which expressed itself in the Deiiteronomic legisla¬ 
tion and was inaugurated in practice by the dra.stic 
action of King Josiali in (121 ri.C. was the outcome 
of an alliance fietween the jirophetic narty and the 
irie.sthood. We have already noted that tiie possi- 
lilities of such an alliance had always been greater 
in Judah than in the Northern Kingdom. It now 
became an accomplished fact, and the results were 
momentous. The two great elements in the re 
ligious life of the community now united in a 
sustained and sincere efibrt to translate the lessons 
of tlie teaching of tho great 8th (rent. {)rophet: 
into practice, by fundamental reforms in tlie re 
ligious institutions of tlie nation. The aim was to 
make public worship a more fitting and adequate 
instrument for exj)ressing the projihetic religion. 
It was essential that the rites of worship should he 
[)urilied, and divorced from the heathen accompani¬ 
ments and associations in which they were involved. 
To effect this end the reformers irisi.sted on two 
things, the nationalization of the worship arm 
its centralization in Jerusalem. The old tirne- 
lionoiired, local sacrifices of clan and family were 
to be suppressed, and all the worship (ineduding 
the private sacrihees) was to ho concentrated in 
one central sanctuary in Jerusalem. 

It was only by such a drastic reform that the 
necessary break with age-long traditions and 
associations could be elleeted. We are expre.ssly 
told that tho Iki.ssover celebrated as a result of the 
reform movement was unprecedented (2 K 23^^'-). 
Tliis Avas because it was kept, on this occasion, not 
as in the past by the people in their own homes, 
but by the united nation in Jeru.salem. 

The supjiressioii of the local shrines and the 
centralization of the worship mark a revolution. 
Witli the publication and national accejitance of 
the Deuteronomic (;ode the beginnings of the Canon 
were formed wliiidi was to grow into tlie Hebrew 
Bible ; and with the centralization of the worship 
the first stone of the edifice was laid which was 
later to develop into the post-Exilic Jewish Church. 
The foundations of Judaism were laid. 

The aim of the reformers was to gather up the 
local sacrificial rites into a truly national worship. 

Deuteronomy ‘cuts at the roots of the family and tribal 
saerinees when it forbids the offeri^ of sacrifice elsewhere than 
at the central sanctuary (121^^19.27). Hut it does more than 
mercl.v forbid. It provides the great festivals, which had their 
close association with the spring sowing and the harvest, and 
which, being common to all men, brought the people into’con¬ 
tact with their heathen neighbours, with motives taken from 
the history of Jahveh's dealings with His people. The people, 
when they come together to worshij) their God, are to come to 
a shrine which has associations with their national life and with 
tiiat alone ; and they are to worship through forms which con¬ 
tinually impress upon them the unity of their historic life as a 
people. Even when the private man comes to offer his personal 
recognition of Jahveh’s bounty to him, he does it through a 

1 See R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Oezer, li. 399. 


ritual in which he recounts how he belongs to a nation with 
a past which is great because it is full of God’s grace (xxvL 
1 - 11).’1 

This national impress upon the character of the 
worship was never lost. The old agricultural 
fea.sts, though their primitive features were not 
eliminated, acquired a new significance. The 
Passover became the festival of national re¬ 
demption; Pentecost (the ‘feast of weeks’) was 
transformed into a commemoration of the giving 
of the Law—the festival of Revelation; and 
Tabernacles was invested with tlie associations of 
the wilderness life. The old unity of the nation, 
which had expressed itself in the nomadic period 
by the gathering of the clans at a central shrine, 
was recovered, and henceforth remains a permanent 
feature of the cultus. 

Another momentous result was the disestablish¬ 
ment of the local priesthood. The legislation of 
Deuteronomy provides no complete law of the 
priesthood. It merely deals with the practieal 
consequences of the centralization of the worship 
as these allected the old order of priests. The 
members of this order, who are referred to as 
‘ Levites,’ are still priests de jure. They are all 
‘ levitical jiriests,’ and are so styled in the Code 
(‘the priests the Levites’ [I)t 18^ ete.]). But in 
con.seouencc of tlie new legislation tlie exendse of 
priestly functions can only be carried out legiti¬ 
mately in the cmitral sanctuary. The rural priest 
(‘ the Levite within thy gates’) can only secure the 
name and rights of a priest wlien he removes to 
Jeru.salem {Dt 18®^ ). 

It was only in the later legislation of P that the distinction 
between priests and Ivcvites grew up. The Levites, who were 
the descendants of the old local order of i)riest8, were then 
degraded to an inferior rank, and the priesthood proper was 
confined to the family of Aaron. 

The immediate results of the Deuteronomic 
reform seem to have jiroved disappointing. So 
drastic a break with age-long tradition could not 
at once he absolutely siioce.s.sful. In the dark 
lays that preceded the final extinction of the 
Southern Kingdom there were lapses to older 
practices, and even to idolatry. But a real step 
forward had been taken and the way had been 
prepared for the later reconstruction of the Jewish 
ommunitj who survived the Kxile as a Church- 
nation with one holy sanctuary served by an 
official priesthood which is set apart for the per¬ 
formance of holy functions. The central idea of 
Ezekiel and liis successors is that of a holy God, 
worshipped in the holy land in one holy sanctuary 
by a holy {leople whose sacrilices are oflered by a 
sacred order of ministers, who constitute a holy 
priesthood. 

2 . The worship of the second Temple. —The 

erection of the second Temple was not improbably 
the work of the remnant of the old Israelites who 
had been left behind in the land ; but the leadens 
seem to have been Babylonian Jews. It was 
from tlie exiles in Babylonia that the entliusiasrn 
and energy were drawn which impelled the some¬ 
what weary and sluggish Palestinians to move 
forward. I^ut it was, at first, a ‘day of small 
things.* The now structure appeared mean and 
despicable in the eyes of those who remembered 
‘this house in its former glory’ (Hag 2^). But 
Haggai’s bold prophecy of future glory (2^) was 
destined ultimately to be fulfilled. 

It is important to realize that the worship of 
the restored Temple, thougdi influenced to some 
extent by Ezekiel’s ieleas, did not at first conform 
to the elaborate prescriptions of P. It was based 
upon the Deuteronomic law, which was still the 
only written form of the T6rah of Moses. Even 
in Malachi (? c. 450 B.c.) the conception of the 

1 A. 0. Welch, The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
Ix)ndon, 1912, p. 209. 
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priesthood is still essentially that of Deuteronomy ; 
it belongs to the House of Levi (Mai 2 *' ). It is 
true that the distinction between priests and 
Levites had been recognized already at the time 
of the Return, if we may judge by the list of 
those who came up with Zerubhabel (Neh 7). But 
the relatively small number of Levites there given 
may be explained, perhaps, by siii)posing that 
most of tliose tabulated as priests were originally 
Levites whose claim to the priesthood had been 
recognized. Ezekiel’s influence was obviously at 
work. A clear indication of this appears in Zee 3"^, 
where one of the principal functions of the high- 
priest is to keep God’s courts. 

‘ Here we have an unmistakable indication,’ says Robertson 
Smith, 'that Ezekiel’s conception of holiness, and his jealousy 
of profane contact with holy things, hod been taken up by the 
spiritual leaders of the new Jerusalem. There is, therefore, a 
strong presumption that from the first tJie arrangements and 
ritual of the second Temple were more closely conformed to 
the principle of concentric circles of holiness than those of the 
first Temple had been.’i 

The ideas of Ezekiel were potent—in particular 
the conception of the service olleied as a stated 
and regular ceremonial ; but the ceremonial had 
not yet attained the elaborateness of the Priestly 
Code. That was only realized later, when Ezra 
promulgated his edition of the 'lArali. 

The date for this event usually given (444 h.c.) is by no means 
certain. Ezra’s mission may plausibly b'* assigned to the reign 
of the second Artaxerxes, in which case some date between 
400 and :5U0 b.c. is more probable. 

' That the stated services of the first ninety years of the now 
Jerusalem were much less elaborate ami costly than the 
Priestly Code prescribes seems to follow from Ezr 9®, where 
we learn that [at the time when Ezra arrived in Jerusalem] the 
evening oblation was still only a miiUia or cereal ofTering. The 
same thing follows still more clearly from Neh where we 
see that a new voluntary tax became necessary when the full 
Pentateuchal ritual was introduced. Before that time the 
stated service appears to have been mainUined, with much 
grumbling and in an imperfect way, at the expense of the 
priests (Mai 16 - 18).'2 

With the promulgation and public acceptance of 
the full priestly law in Jerusalem by Ezra the 
services in the Temple became more elaborate 
and the priesthood more fully organized. This 
process, perhaps, did not begin till after 400 B.C. 
Unfortunately the history of the period 400-200 
B.c. is very obscure. That Ezra encountered 
much opposition from the old conservative party 
in Jerusalem is clear ; and this ultimately culmin¬ 
ated in the Samaritan schism and the erection of 
a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim (probably about 
330 B.C. ). After tliis event the strict hierarchical 
party within the Jewish community held undis¬ 
puted sway. The elaboration of the Temple 
worship proceeded, it would seem, without a 
check ; and its efl'ects are visible in the work of 
the chronicler (c. 300-250 B.C.). The elaborate 
organization of the Lovitical arrangements in the 
Tem})le described in 1 Oh 23 ff. no doubt reflects 
the realities of the writer’s own time. Here the 
duties of priests and Levites (now two completely 
distinct orders), with those of the subordinate 
classes of doorkeei)er 8 and singers, are fully set 
forth. The teaching of the Law to the people had 
now, apparently, become a recognized part of the 
functions of the priestly class. The priest was 
also a teacher (2 Ch 15^). Possibly a system of 
schools for such teaching had been established 
(cf. 2 Ch The priestly class was also in 

control of the courts of justice (2 Ch 19^*^^), and 
this function descended from them later to the 
Rabbinical doctors of the Law (scribes). The 
care for public worship and its elaborate organiza¬ 
tion which the chronicler ascribes to such kings 
as David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah illumin¬ 
ate the actual state of aflairs as he knew them. 

1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church‘d, London, 189‘Z, 
p. 443. 

3 lb. p. 444. 


In these acts praise, supplication, and thanks¬ 
giving are a prominent feature. The old abuses 
of worship flenounced by Isaiah and Jtuemiah 
liave passed away. We are confronted with a 
pious community that finds in the great services 
of the Temple its highest satisfaction and constant 
care. The ancient ritual of animal sacrifice was 
celebrated with pomp and impressive ceremonial. 
But it was no mere empty formality, devoid of 
spiritual significance and appeal. It was hallowed 
by true spiritual fervour, by the sense of sin for¬ 
given and by unstinting recognition of the goodness 
of the Giver of all good things. Especially signifi¬ 
cant in this connexion is the large place given to 
prayer. ‘It is hardly possible to read the prayers 
of the great kings in Chronicles and not feel that 
they ecno a liturgy of prayer—for the individual 
ancl for the nation.’^ It is indeed higlily probable 
that some of the older litnrgical j)rayers, embodied 
in the Prayer Book of the synagogue, were already, 
in an earlier foiin, in existence at the time of the 
chronicler. The service of music and praise was 
especially rich, and is .welt unon with loving 
minuteness by the chronicler, who was himselr, 
perhaps, a luci^her of one of the Jjcvitical choirs 
(cf., e.g., 2 Cl) 5''^ ). The Psalter was the book 
of praise (cf. ! Ch IG^^^-). 

T'hat the service of prayer and praise was 
liturgical m character is clear from the fact that 
the people were expected to res{)ond : ‘And all 
tlie people said. Amen, and praised the Lord’ 
(1 Ch 16^^). It is probable also that the J^aw was 
read in public worship. At any rate, the recital 
of VimSh^nut (‘Hear, (.) Israel’) is almost certainly 
as old as this period, as can he shown by the 
anticjuity of the [iresent (synagogue) Benedictions 
that accompany it. 

As Ehnslle remarks : ‘ Even if it he thom^ht tiiat this picture 
represents rather the ideals of the fjevites than the actual 
attainments of the community, it is still important that such 
a standard of worship was conceived by the priests and set 
before the people. One rec'Alls the words of the ^reat prophet 
of exilic or post-exilic times who wrote : “ for mine house shall 
be called an house of prayer for all peoples ” (Is 567). His was a 
vision of the Temple a.s the centre of the whole world's worship. 
To the ChronicI'T it had at least become a true “house of 
prayer ’’ for Israel.' 2 

How deep and real the devotional spirit could 
he tliat underlay the im])o.sing ceremonial of the 
remide worship can he seen from the Psalter, 
which may he regarded as the hymn-book (and 
also, to some extent, as the prayer-book) of the 
second Temple. 

Here the worshipful spirit, which lingers so lovingly on the 
services and devotions of the House of Uod (cf. Ps 84, 274 422 
lOtH, 122, 16), which finds in that House the focus of its 
devotion (Ps 6^ 138^ 995- » 1327), which delights to celebrate the 

P omp (‘the beauty of holiness’ = holy adornment or vestments : 

8 292 96^ ; cf. 1 Ch 16'*^'^), and the stately processions (Ps (>8'-^''' 29 
243f, 7 ,10) of the Teinple, has yet no narrow conception of 
worship. To the Psalmists the God of Israel is also the God of 
nature, and is celebrated as such in the splendid nature-psalms 
(8, 192-8, 29, 104, 107, 139, 147, 1481; and the transition from 
one aspect to the other is easy (Ps 29-<7 ). Thus in the composite 
Ps 19 the paahnist passes from extolling the wonders of nature 
(the light of nature) to praise of the Law (the light of revelation). 
But in truth the range of the Psalter is as wide as the outlook 
and experience of man ; the Psalmists touch the height and 
depth of the human spirit; and the universality of their appeal 
reveals how an intense and particularistic religion can exi)and 
and deepen when it is founded upon a genuine and profound 
spiritual experience. 

The feeling excited in the breast of a pious Jew by the 
splendid ceremonial of the Temple worship os it could be 
witnessed at the end of the century (al)out 200 b.c.) during 
which the Chronicler flourished, is fervently expressed by Ben 
Sira in his striking tribute to the high-priest Simon (n.), 
surnamed ‘the Just.’ He is pictured as he appeared in the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, where ‘clothed in his 
glorious robes’ and surrounded by ‘all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory' he ‘ went up to the altar of majesty and made 
glorious the court of the sanctuary.’ The crowded court and 

1 W. A. L. EIrnslie, The Books of Chronicles, Cambridge, 
1910, p. lil. 

2 Ib. p. lii f. 
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the worship of the people who receive the hi)fh-priesLly blessing 
are vividly descTibed ; 

‘Tlieii the sons of Aaron sounded 
With the trumpets of beab'ii work ; 

Yea, they sounded and eaiised a mighty blast to be heard 
For a remembrance before the jMosL High. 

(Then) all flesh hasted together 
And fell ufKin their faces !o (he earth, 

To worship before the Most High, 

Before the Holy One of Israel,' etc.i 

The ujiheaval (troduced hy the attempted sup¬ 
pression of Judaism at tlie hands of Aiitiochus 
Epiphanes, and the consequent Maccabean revolt, 
was fruitful in momentous consequences. Judaism 
was rooted more tirmly than ever in the hearts of 
true believers by the persecution. Allection for 
the Law was deefiened, and the study and know 
hHi; 4 e of its ordinances was more widely dillused 
and more actively pursued amon^^ laymen. When 
the fury of the storm had sjient itself, Judaism 
emerged profoundly modified in ninny important 
ways. New parties—the Pharisees and Saddii 
cees — eame into existence; a new literature, 
which found its classical example in the l>ook of 
Daniel, emerged. A new native dynasty ruled 
and communal life was re-organized. A new 
remple-feast, commemorating the re-de<lication of 
the sanctuary (164 li.C.) after its defilement by 
(ho Syrian tyrant, was added to tlie sacred 
calendar. Thi.s is known as the Feast of Dedica¬ 
tion (cf. Jn 10 *^}, or Chdnukkah, and is celebrated 
in tlie winter for eight days. It was inaiignrat<‘d 
in the circumstances descrihiid in 1 Mac 
‘ Af(er the'remple had be<*n purified, anew altar 
of burnt-offering built, and new holy vessels made, 
the lire was kindled on the altar, the lamps of the 
candlestick lit, and the re-dedication of the altar 
(telebrated for eight days.According to Josephus, 
its popular name was the ‘ Festival of liglits. 

But during the period that followed tlie establish¬ 
ment of the now Jewish state a profound change 
in the whole character of Jewish piety manifested 
itself in the rise of the Pharisaic party and wi<lo 
extension of the .synagogue as a religious institu¬ 
tion. The rnonojtoly of religious leadership, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the priests, was now, 
perforce, shared by tlie f»opnIar party of the 
IMiarisees, who represented the pious laymen, the 
old priestly party, which was still all-powerful in 
(he Temple, oeing represented by the Sadducees.^ 
The synagogues were under the control of the 
Pharisees. 

Tfie origin of the synagogue as a religious institution is en¬ 
veloped in obscurity. 'I'ho .fewish scholar Moriz Friedliinder ® 
regards it as * product of the Diaspora, which came in to Judaea 
from outside. If the synagogue had already become an institu¬ 
tion in Judtea at the time of the Maccabean revolt, the silence 
of the books of Maccaliees regarding it would be inexplicable. 

On the other hand, the existence of synagogues in Egypt during 
the second half of the 3rd cent. it.c. (during the reign of 
rtolemy Euergetes, 247-222 b.c.) seems to be demonstrable ;8 
while a famous synag^ogue was certainly in existence at Antioch 
in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. The circumstances of 
the Diaspora would naturally promote the growth of such an 
institulioM. 

Friedlander insists that the synagogues of the Diaspora were 
pervaded by a much freer atmosphere than those of Palestine, 
which were under Pharisaic influence. The former, he thinks, 
were in reality places of teaching and instruction (Lehrhduser). 
They were thus far more than houses of prayer; while the 
Pharisaic synagogues, which arose later, were more of the latter 
character. Though sections from Scripture were read, and 
edifying discourses were given in them, prayer still remained 
the principal element, and had many points of contact and 
relation with the sacrifleial ciiltus, as the existing prayers of the 
synagogue liturgy, which originated from the time both before 
and after the Roman destruction of the Temple, testify. The 

1 The text is cited in the translation given in the Oxford 
Corjius, The Apocrypha and Pseudepvjrapha of the Old 
Testament, i. 610. 

3 W. (>. E. Oesterley and O. H. Box, The Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue'^, p. 404. 

* For the present-day celebration of the festival In the syna¬ 
gogues cf. OcHteiioy and Box, p. 404 ff. 

* See artt. Pharihrkh, Sadducres. 

Synaqoge und Kirche in ihren Anfdngen, Berlin, 1908. 

8 Cf. \V. Bousset, Rel. des Judentuins, p. 72. 


Sabbath worship of the Diaspora was, according to Friedlander, 
of a different character ; it consisted not merely of lections from 
Moses and the Prophets, and of prayer, but principally in the 
exposition of Holy Scripture, which was allegorical in character, 
which saw ‘ in the words [of the text) H}’mbols of a secret nature 
revealed in allegories,’ and deduced from them the loftiest 
philosophical ideas. The Diaspora synagogue also, according to 
Friedlander, had as a distinguishing feature that it did not de¬ 
rive its instruction from the authoritative oral teaching of the 
priest, but that wlioever possessed knowledge in the Scriptures 
was here at liberty to come forward in order to expound God’s 
word. This was still the case in the Diaspora synagogues in the 
times of the Apostles (Ac 

Friedlander in these contentions seems to exaggerate the 
difference hetw'een the orthodox synagogues of PalesHne and 
those of the Diaspora. In both the element of instruction the 
reading and exposition of the Law and the Prophets was the 
main element. In both, also, prayer occupied an important 
place. Indeed, the most frequent designation of ‘synagogue’ 
m Philo is npoaevxrj—o. term which also occurs in Josephus.i 
One principal difference there was: in the synagogues of the 
Diaspora the Scriptures, and probably the prayers, were 
recited in Greek. The allegorical method of expounding the 
Scriptures w'as more freely employed in the Dispersion—though 
it was by no means absent from the ancient homiletic dis¬ 
courses given in the synagogues of Palestine, Pharisaic restric¬ 
tions onfv became marked after the close of the Ist century A.i). 
Up (,o that time a greater freedom prevailed, probably, in the 
synagogues of Pale-^tine as well as in those of tlie Diaspora. A 
trace of the survival of such a spirit in certain Hellenistic svna- 
ogiies may be seen in the fact that in the time of Origen the 
ook of Baruch was still publicly read (In Greck).2 

3 . The later Temple service.—It has already 
been pointed out that the system of worship which 
was develojieil by the Jewish community in 
Palestine found its most elaborate expression in 
the services of the 'remple of Herod. How elabor¬ 
ate the organization or these services was can be 
seen from the details that have been preserved 
regarding tlie priestly arrangements,® wnich need 
not be rcqieated here. Reference may also be 
made to such Rabbinical evidence as is contained 
in tlie Mishnali 'IVactates Midd6th and Yornd —to 
cite only the most obvious sources. In tlie former 
minute details are given regarding the T^nijile 
structure and arrangements ; while in the latter a 
full account is set forth of the elaborate Temple 
.services and ceremonial on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment.* 

It should be remembered that for the purposes 
of the national worship the land of Palestine was 
divided up into 24 districts (corresponding to the 
24 ‘ counses’), and one ‘cour.se’ from each district 
(consisting of priests, Levites, and lay Israelites) 
was on duty in the Temple for a week at a time. 
Not all the priests belonging to a particular course 
could do dutj’’ at the same time at the sacrifice ; 
the ‘course’ was therefore divided into ‘father’s 
houses.’ In the same way not all the laymen 
belonging to a particular ‘ course ’ could be present 
during the whole week when its course was on duty 
in the Temple. It was consequently represented 
by a deputation at the sanctuary ; the otners, who 
had been left beliind, assembled in the local syna¬ 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was actually 
being oflcred in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.® To illustrate 
the character of the worship which was focused in 
the later Temple, it will suffice here (1) to describe 
the ceremonies associated with one of the more 
popular occasions for such service, outside the 
three great national festivals of Passover, Pente¬ 
cost, and Tabernacles; and (2) to summarize 
brielly the ceremonial of the daily service. 

( 1 ) The pre.sentation of the firstfruits {hikkurim) 
was one or the occasions which gave opportunity 
for pompous pilgrimage to the Holy City outside 
the cycle of the great festivals. It was concerned 
with the fulfilment of the command: ‘The first 
1 Vita, 277. 

3 For the synagogue forms of worship, see, further, the end 
of this article. 

5* See art. Priest, Priesthood (Jewish). 

* Cf. also the Tractate Tdmtd (‘continual ’X which describes 
the Daily Service of the sanctuary. 

8 Cf. Mishnah, Ta'anith, iv. 2 . 
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of the Hrstfniits of thy L^round thou slialt 
into the house of the Lord thy God’ (Ex 23^® 34“'’»). 
These gifts formed part of the revenue of tlie 
priesthood, and were destined to be stored in the 
Temple. Great importance was attaelied to this 
offering, which alone among the offerings that were 
given to the priests by the people had to be 
brought by them directly to the Temple. It was 
of great antiquity and naturally lapsed with the 
destruction of the sanctuary, 'the description of 
the scene by Franz Delitzsch^ is well known and 
need not be repeated. 

(2) The daily routine of the Temple-worship, 
including the weekly Sabbath celebrations, was 
interrupted only by the great festivals, the most 
im[)()rtant of which were km)t wdth special 
ceremonial, for several days. Tlie characteristic 
features of the worship, however, are w'ell illus¬ 
trated by the ceremonial of the morning and 
evening sacrifice {Tfnnid). Delitzsch as before 
gives a good reconstruction.^ 

In tlie 'remple itself the opening of the sanctuary 
gates was the signal for the actual slaughter of the 
sacrilice, the s])rinkling of its blood upon the altar, 
and the flaying of the victim. The pieces into 
which the sacrifice was divided were carried by the 
six allotted priests (each taking one piece) to the 
altar, while a seventh carried tlie offering of flour, 
an eighth the baked meal-otfering (of the high- 
priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink-otfering. 
'I'hese were all laid at the foot of the altar-ascent 
and salted: and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones, there to 
(•('lebrate, first of all, a service of prayer. It is 
highly signilicant that the sacrilicial service should 
have been interru^ited at this jioint and tempor¬ 
arily suspended. This can only have growui up as 
a concession to the overwhelming popular feeling 
in favour of the recital of the prescribed sections 
of the Law, with the ay)propriato accompaniment 
of prayer. The priests retired for tins purpose to 
the Hall of Polished Stones, which w’as sufficiently 
near the court to allow of their quick withdrawal 
to it and rapid return to the sanctuary. It will be 
remembered that they had already assembled at 
early dawn in this chamber to cast the first lots for 
determining the distribution of certain priestly 
duties. The passage in the Mishnah^ which speaks 
of this meeting and its purpose runs as follow's : 

(1) And they descended and entered the Hall of Polished 
Stones to read the Sherna. 

Pi) The president said to them: ‘Give one blessing’; and 
they blessed, 

(:i) And recited the Ten Commandments and the Shema (in 
its three sections) 

(4) And they blessed the people with three blessings; viz. 
(the blessing) ‘True and firm’ (3’iiU nDN), that of ‘service’ 
(mny), and ‘the blessing of the priests’ (ounD n3i3). 

This brief account is extraordinarily interesting, 
but not free from difficulty. The purpose for 
which the priests forgathered is described as ‘ to 
read (or recite) the Sherna.’ This is a summary 
way of describing the reading of certain portions 
of Scripture the most important of which w'as the 
Shema (Dt 6^'^), and certain accompanying litur¬ 
gical Blessings. The leader or ‘president’ is to 
be regarded, not as the minister who recites the 
)rayers on behalf of the congregation, but as the 
eader who leads in the recitation, the assembled 
priests all joining in. Possibly ‘ Bless ’ here means 
merely ‘ Begin the liturgical service.’ 

It 18 explicitly stated in line three that the 
Decalogue was recited in close connexion with the 

1 JevrLsh Artisan Life, London, 1902 ch. iv. (‘A June Day In 
ancient Jerusalem during last Decade before Christ’). The 
flrstfruits had to be presented annually between Pentecost and 
the Feast of Dedication. 

3 Ib. Cf. also the art. ‘ Temple-Service ’ in EBi (by the present 
writer), esp. cols. 49r) 1-4966. 

8 Tamid, v. 1. 


Shcina. This was the ancient practice, later dis- 
coiitinuod because the Minini were wont to allege 
that the moral law, summed up in tlu; Decalogue, 
was more important than all the rest.' Possibly 
the first tw'o sections only of the ISherna were 
recited in the ancient liturgy, and the addition of 
the third may be due to a gloss, reflecting the 
later practice. The recital of the Sherna was pre¬ 
ceded by a Benediction ; but the Mishnah here 
gives no clue as to w hat it was, though, according 
to the liabylonian Talmud,^ the (luestion w'as early 
disjnited by the Rabbinical schools. Probably 
the form used was that known as AJiabah ra.hhah 
(‘ with abounding love’), which is still chanted in 
the synagogue service.^ 

In the fourth line of the Mishnali passage the 
present text runs: ‘And tluiy blessed the people 
with three blessings.’ As 1. EHiogcn has pointed 
out,'* the words the people are prol>altly an in¬ 
correct gloss. The priests were engaged in a 
service of ^)rayer within a semi-private room, 
outside the Temple proj»er. 'There could bo no 
question of blessing the peonle, which would 
naturally fonn part o^ the public service within 
the sanctuary. The three blessings that followed 
coincide part ly with well-known liturgical forms : 
‘true and firm’ is the name still given to the 
Blessing recited after the Shevia—iX'6 used in the 
Temple its form was doubtless much shorter than 
the recension now current in the Prayer Books. 
‘Service’ (-"imy) was probably an earlier form of 
the 17th paragraph of the Shemdneh 'Esreh,^ and 
expressed gratitude for the splendid Temple- 
worshin. The last ‘Blessing of the Friests’ was 
probably a petition uttered for the priests. 

This liturgical service of prayer for the priests is noteworthy. 
It shows how high a place prayer had come to assume, even m 
the sacrilicial worship. The high place accorded to the liturgi¬ 
cal recitation of the S(!ripture8 is also a remarluahle feature, 
and serves, perhaps, to show how far-reac'hing the influence of 
Pharisaic and synagogal piety really was. 

After the conclusion of this priestly liturgy the 
a.sseinbled priests again drew lots—the third and 
fourth—to determine who should offer the incense 
in the sanctuary, and who should lay the various 
parts of the victim upon the altar. Those on 
whom no lot had fallen were now free to go aw'ay, 
after div(‘sting themselves of the priestly dress. 
'Then followed the sacrifice proper—the olTering 
of incense and of sacrilice, acconq)anied by prayer. 
At the solemn moment when the chief otheiating 
priest, alone within the sanctuary, olTered the 
incense, w hich became visible in clouds of smoke, 
the people withdrew from the inner court and 
prostrated themselves, spreading out their hands 
in silent prayer (cf. Rev 8*^'-). The incensing 
priest, after prostrating himself for worship, also 
withdrew from the sanctuary. A period of silent 
prayer followed, and the people were then bleased 
oy the priests, the five priests who had been 
engaged in the ottering of the incense standing on 
the steps in front of the Temple proper, and, led 
by the principal otticiant, pronouncing the blessing 
on the people with uplifted hands. 

The ottering of tlie burnt-ottering now went 
forward, to^etlier with the appropriate accompani¬ 
ments (meal-otterings and drink ottering), and then 
followed the musical part of tlie service. The 
Levitical choir, to the accompaniment of instru¬ 
mental music, sang the psalm of the day. The 
psalm was sung in three sections, the end of each 

1 See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, Cambridge, 
1897, Exc. 4. 119. 

3 Bfrak. 116. 

8 See Singer, p. 89f. For the much shorter form recited in 
the Temple see JE, s.v. * Ahabah Rabbah,’ i. 281. 

4 Studies in Jewish Literature, lierlin, 1913, p. 80 f. There is 
some evidcrue that the text was read without the suspected 
words in earlier times. 

6 Cf, Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Bonk {Hebrew 
and English), p. 60 (, 
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Ijciiig marked by three blasts on silver trumpets 
(blown V)y a body of priests), at the soiiml of which 
the people once more prostrated themselves roi 
worship. This terminatiHl tlie morninjj: service 
and private sacriHees were then proceeded with. 
The eveniiif.^ service (about 3 o clock in the after 
noon) was practically a re[)etition of the morning, 
the same priest.s olliciating—except in tlie case of 
the incensing priest, for whom a fresh lot was 
taken. On the Sabbaths and great festivals the 
essential features of the services were tlie same. 
There wa.s more eJaljoration, and a larger number 
of sacrilicos were offered, but the character of the 
worship was substantially identical. 

Tliere are, of course, to be noted special cerenionie.s in coi 
nexioii with jmrticular of^c-asions. The most remarkable ol 
these, perhaps, was the Water-Feast hold in eormo.vion vyith 
the Feast of Tabernacles. It he^tan at rn’K-htfall on Tishri 15 
(first day of Tabernacles) and lasted till the followinj' mornini; ; 
and wa.s ropeateri on other ni^^hts of the ft^stival (oxeejit 
Friday). Tliis was the only celebration in the Temple that 
took place hy ni^ht. The place was the court of the women 
whi('h was specially illuminated for the ociai.sion, the women 
looliinjf on from their j.falleries. A torchIi>rht proce.s.sion 
dari(;cs, and sing’injf followed. Towards morning? a more 
solemn note was introduced hy the chantinjif of the (Iftcer 
‘SOUK’S of DcKrees ’ (Pss 120-134) led by the Levitical choir t( 
the accompaniment of various musical instruments. Durin;. 
the day the K^cat feature was tlie procession which acoompanie( 
the priest wiio had been allotted the duty of drawinK water foi 
the libation from the pool of Siloam.i ^ rejio Qf these pro¬ 
cessions still .survives in the worshij) of the synagog-ue. 

4. The synagogfue worship.— For the transition, 
which bad been gradually prepared for, between 
tlie sacrificial cultus and the form of wor.sliip 
which found expression in the synagoguo, as well 
as for tlie rivalry between synagogue and Temple, 
the momentous consequences of tlie destruction of 
the Temple, and the character of the synagogue 
prayers, reference may be made to tlie article 
pRAYKK (Jewish).’ Here it must sufHce to make 
a few general observations on the characteristic 
features of the synagogue worship. (1) In harmony 
with its origin the synagogue worship is essen¬ 
tially of a popular and democratic type. It has 
no organic connexion with the priesthood; its 
ministers are essentially laymen—at lirst it had no 
professional ministers at ail, the llabbis whom it 
singled out for sj^iecial honour being simply learned 
laymen ; its services, though liturgical in character, 
and provided with (in many cases) interesting ami 
ilignilied ceremonial, are e.ssentially simple in 
character; their tendency is to ein[)lia.size the 
element of in.struction and edification (the reading 
and exposition of Scripture), with which is com¬ 
bined tlie service of praise and jirayer. 

(2) As has already been pointed out, tlie 
synagogue, as a religious institution, had already 
come into existence long before the destruction of 
the Temple and the consequent ce.ssation of the 
sacrilicdai worship. It met a widespread religious 
need, owing to the centralization 01 the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. While only a limited 
number of Jews could be present at any one time 
in the central sanctuary, and assi.st in the offering 
of the sacrifice, no such disability would apply to 
the services of the synagogue. To a certain, 
though limited, extent the ^nagogue was affiliated 
to the Temple worship.* It will l>e remembered 
that, for purposes of the daily sacrificial worship, 
not only the priests and Levites, but also the lay 
Israelites generally were divided into twenty-four 
courses of service, each of which had to take its 
turn in coming before Cod (in the Temple) every 
day for a whole week by way of representing the 
whole body of the people, while the daily sacrifice 
was being offered to Jahweh. But it appears that 

1 See W, O. E. Oesterley and Q. II. Box, TAe Religion and 
Womhip of the Synagogue^, p. 401. 

2 I. 3 ff. 

3 DuriiiK the latter years of the Temple’s existence there was, 
apparently, a synaKOKiie within the Temple precincts. 


not the whole division of Israelites on duty but 
only a deputation from it was actually present at 
any <dven time in the Temple; the others, who 
liail lieen left behind, assembled in the local 
.synagogues (at the time when the sacrilice was 
actually offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.^ But in spite 
of this affiliation the synagogue was entirely Hee 
from the limitations applying to a centralized 
worship and a sacerdotal system. ‘ Hence, when 
the latter di.sappeared in the great catastrophe of 
70 A.D., (lie synagogue was the one in.stitution 
exactly fitted to be the instrument for the recon¬ 
struction of Judaism.’’ 

(3) At the same time it is important to remember 
that the Tern pie-worsli i p ha.s profoundly inlluenced 
not only the structure of the synagogue liturgy, 
but also the form and substance of its jirayors. 

The disappearance of the old sacrificial cultu.s 
was felt by pious Jews at tlie time as a real 
cata.strojihe. But the way had already been pre¬ 
pared by Kabbinical teaching (not to speak of that 
of the great j)rophets and some of the psalmists) 
for a spiritualizing of the sacrificial idea; and 
this tmidency received a strong impulse from the 
exigencies of the situation which left the synagogue 
as tlie sole religious institution in which the 
Jewish religious consciousness could ex^iri'ss itself. 

A real sati.sfaction of the instincts and craving.s 
which had been, to some extent, met by the 
splendid Tenifile-worsiiip was provided by the 
traditional liturgy of the synagogue, which eoiild 
be regarded as a sort of parabolic and metaphorical 
fulfilment of sacrifice in the following ways : 

{a) It furnished forms of prayer for daily worship 
vhich corresponded to the original daily sacrifice. 

In accordance witli this principle those days for 
which additional sacrifices had been appointed 
(Sabbaths, new moons and Festivals) were pro¬ 
dded with additional forms of prayer, called musnf 
= ‘additional ’). 

if)) In the synagogue Liturgy snecial sections from the Law 
i<l the Mislmah, which contain tne original enactments about 
le daily and Sabbath offerings, ocxiupy a place at the hogiri¬ 
ng of the service:3 and on high days and festivals it is the 
lie to supplement the Pentateuch lesson by the paragraph 
cm the Law which proscribes the sacrifices appropriate to the 
“V. For instance, during the Feast of Tabernacles the para¬ 
graph Nu is read in addition from a second scroll. 

The principle underlying all this is stated in a baggadic 
passage in the Talmud. Abraham is represented to have 
anxiously asked God ‘how the sins of Israel would be forgiven 
when their Temple was destroyed, and they should have no¬ 
where to bring their sacrifices, and he was told that to read the 
duty of these sacrifices from the Tirrah would be accepted os a 
full equivalent.’ 

(c) Further, various petitions have been introduced into the 
prayers for the restoration of the Temple services and sacrifices. 

In some cases an older prayer has been amplified in this sense. 

In these various ways the sacrificial idea has been largely 
spiritualized. ‘ The daily offering of prayer, praise, and thanks¬ 
giving morning and afternoon in the Synagogue is a spiritual 
counterpart and fulfilment of the old daily sacrifice in the 
Temple. In tlii.s way the words of the prophet liosoa are in 
ipirit fulfilled : H e shall render as bullocks {the offering of) our 

(4) The language employed in the synagogue 
liturgy is Hebrew, with a slight admixture of 
Aramaic. As has already been pointed out, the 
older elements in the prayers go back to a con¬ 
siderable antiquity (long before the Christian era) 

—possibly, in some cases, to the late Persian 
period. In such cases the prayers very probably 

1 Ta'anith, iv. 2; Oesterley and Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue'^, p. 860. 

2 Oesterley and Box, loc. cit. 

3 Of. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (Hebrew 
and Rnglish), p. 9 ff. 

< Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue^ p. 362. It may be added that In the Talmudic 
period the synagogue building seems to have been modelled, to 
some extent, on the Temple. The entrance was from the east, 
and the ark, containing the scrolls of the Law, was in the west. 

In the modern synagogue the position is exactly reversed, the 
ark being placed in the east end, and the reader, while on the 
bema, facing east. 
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grew up in connexion with the Temple liturgy and 
were afterwards transferred to the liturgy of the 
synagogue. 

The language in the fixed parts of the liturgy 
is not only Hebrew, but largely Biblical Hebrew 
—in fact a Scriptural character is deej)ly im¬ 
pressed upon the prayers generally. Whole pass¬ 
ages (Psalms and other sections) are taken from 
tlie Bible, and Biblical language is interwoven into 
the texture of the prayers. 

Outaido I'alestine amontj the Jews of the Dispersion in Greck- 
Bpeaking countries tiie c',ase was diflferent. There Greek was 
largely, if not exclusively, used. It seems that not onD' the 
Scriptures, but also the most important parts (if not all) of the 
Liturgy—such as the Sheyna and ShemorUh 'Esrih —were regu¬ 
larly recited in the Hellenistic synagogues in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew at all.l In the vast synagogue at Alexandria, where 
the Jews who atteruled the services were ranged according to 
their trades, this was the case. We are told that the signal for 
the vast audience to join in the Amen response was given by 
the reader waving a cloth from the beyaa.'^ Even in the 
Mishnah sanction is given to the use of any language what¬ 
ever in repeating the Sheyna, the She,yn6n6h (‘Eighteen 

Blessings'), and the grace at meals.In later practice, how¬ 
ever, Hebrew has been the only language recognized as legitim¬ 
ate for prayer and worship in the orthodox synagogue. 

(5) In studying the synagogue liturgy it is all- 
iinjiortant to realize the central position of tlie 
Law. The recitation of tlie Sherna (which may bo 
regarded as a summary of the Law) is invested 
with great solemnity, and is preceded and followed 
by special Benedictions, as we have seen. But the 
Sabbath morning service—which is the principal 
one—culminates in the chanting of tlie lesson from 
the Law. The reading of the sections is the occasion 
of much ceremony—the carrying of the scrolls to 
and from the ‘ ark ’ is invested with great solemnity, 
not to speak of tlie scrolls themselves, which are 
prepareef with the most elaborate care, according 
to minute rules, and are treasured in gorgeous 
and valuable vestments. The Law itself, t.e. the 
Pentateuch, is regardinl as the supreme and final 
revelation of God. It stands at the head of the 
canonical books, and by the side of it the other 
two divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Ih'ophets and the ‘ writings ’ (Hagdographa), occupy 
quite n subordinate place. They hut serve to 
illustrate and enforce its precepts, and are inter¬ 
preted accordingly. All this is nut the expre.ssion 
of a profound conviction that God has chosen to 
make a supreme revelation of Himself and His 
requirements in the divine J^aw ; and that man is 
sanctified by the divine Law, which is the very 
principle of liis perfection.'* 

Jewish piety thus exhausts and expresses itself 
in the minute and punctilious performance of the 
divine Law as elaborately codined and defined by 
the Rabbis. The performance of these duties is 
regarded as exercising a sanctifying influence on 
the worshipper; he feels that he is, by so doing, 
obeying the divine voice; and in this utter 
obedience he finds a real spiritual satisfaction ; the 
practice of it evokes in the breast of a pious Jew 
a genuine devotional spirit which finds expression 
in constant and regular acts of praise and thanks¬ 
giving. A characteristic feature deeply impressed 
upon the liturgy is the regular recurrence of 
formulas of blessing or benediction (Heh. herdkdh ); 
something like a hundred are extant in Rabbinical 
literature. As a Jewish writer well says ; ‘ Every 
manifestation of divine protection and help became 
an opportunity for the pious Israelite to offer up 
thauKsgiving in the usual form of a benediction.’® 
In the liturgy proper the set Benediction plays an 
important part. One of the most famous of its 
constituent elements — the so-called ‘ Eighteen 

1 See Schiirer, Hist, of the Jewish People, iv. 28S£r.; also iii. 

p. 10. 

a Cf. Tosephta Siikkdh (ed. Zukermandel), p. 198. 

8 Cf. Sola, vii. 1 (exceptions 2). 

4 A lesson is also road (from a separate scroll) from the 
Prophets (TIaphtara). 

5 k. Kohler, in JE n\. 10. 


Blessings ’ {Shemnneh 'Esrvh — ‘ Kighteen ’) — con¬ 
sists of a niimhcr of Benedictions eunstructed in 
regular form, which are strung togeth(3r, and in¬ 
variably end with the formula : ‘ Blessed art ’riioii, 
O Lord our God, Kiug of the Universe, Who,’ etc. 
Here remarkably the element of [letition is mingled 
with that of ble.ssing. The Shepionek 'JCsrfh ^ is 
one of the central parts of the Prayer Book of the 
synagogue; it recurs in various forms in all the 
services, and, moreover, is recited in double form, 
first silently and then audibly, by the congregation. 
It is the Prayer {TephUlah)par excellence {Tephillah 
is one of its designations), and is recited by the 
congregation standing ('A/aiV/aA^ ‘ staTiding ’ is 
another designation), the most solemn attitude for 
worship recognized in the syiuigi>u:ue service. 

Special benedictions are also recited before and 
after the recitation of the J-aw, being introduced 
by the formula ‘ Bless ye.’ Tliis is in accordance 
with Biblical precedent (Neli H®). The element of 
praise is also, of course, repre.sefited by the recita¬ 
tion of certain psalms, especially the Hallel (Pss 
llJ-118). Anotner element of great importance is 
represented by various forms of confession of sin 
(lieh. widduy). The two gri^ai- forms of this are 
the AblniX malkcnu, ‘ Our Lather, our King,’^ and 
the 'Al Jlet, ‘ for the sin,’ ^ The latter is aimended 
to the Vi prayer for each service of the Day 

of Atonement.^ 

Litkraturb. —For the ancient cultus; much new lijrht has 
been thrown on this department of knowledge by excavation 
and discovery. For a good summary of these results see S- R. 
Driver, Modem Research as illustrating the Bible (Schyveich 
Lectures), London, 1009 ; cf. also, H. Vincent, Canaaix d'apris 
I'exjfloratioyy r^ce/ite, Paris, 1907. For the discoveries at Gezer 
and elsewhere, the PEFSt of recent years, and R. A. S. 
Macalister’s full summary in his Excavation of Gezer, 2 vols., 
London, 1912. All-importantj too, are such studies as those of 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites'^, London, 1894 ; 
W. W. Baudissin, Btudien zur seynitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1870-78 ; and the researches of S. Ives Curtiss, Primi¬ 
tive Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902. See also the 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Semitic sections of artt. Altar, Higu 
Plack, Images and Idols, 1’raybr, Priebt, Propitiation, Sacri¬ 
fice (with the literature cited), and the corresponding artt. in 
the Bible Dictionaries ; and the art. ‘ Kultus (Gottesdienst)’ in 
Hamburger, ii. 658 flf. 

For the later Temple-service, Hamburger as fust cited ; the 
elder Lightfoot(J. Lightfoot), The Teynple-Service {Works, lx.), 
London, 1823 ; A. Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services, do., n.d. (still useful); art. ‘ Temple-Service' in EBi, 
cols. 4948-4956; A. Biichler, Die Priester und der CuLtus, 
Vienna, 1895; J. Hochman, Jerusaleyn Teynple Festivities, 
I.uidon, 1908 (Important for sources). See also G. H. Box, 

[ irgiyi Birth of Jesus, do. 1916, where various ceremonial 
usages of the later Temple are described. For the synagogue 
worship see the art. ‘ Gottesdienst, synagogalen,’ by G. Dalman, 
ill Herzog-Hauck (with the literature cited). The various works 
of L. Zunz are important in this connexion ; also I. Elbogen, 
Der jiidische Gottesdienst tn seiner geschichtlichen Entwickel- 
ung, Leipzig, 1913 (indispensable)’ I. Abrahams, Annotated 
Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, Ivondon, 1914, 
Festival Studies, do. 1906 ; cf. also W. O. E. Oesterley and 
G. H. Box, A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbiyiical and 
Mediaeval Jmiaisyn, London, 1920, pt. ill.. The Jewish Liturgy ; 
cf. also Lewis N. Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home, Philadelphia, 1898; and W. Rosenau, Jewish Cere¬ 
monial, Baltimore, 1903. 

The following works of a general character deal with the 
worship both of the Temple and of the synagogue ; Schiirer, 
GJ K8, § 24 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutestamentlichcn Zeilaller^, Berlin, 1906; W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue"^, London, 1911. Other w'orks have been cited in the 
bo<ly of the article. H. BOX. 

WORSHIP (Hindu).—Worship springs from 
the inward feeling of dependence upon other 
powers, from the awe caused in man’s mind by the 
perception of supernatural agents xvliich influence 
lis or others’ welfare. The desire to gain their 
favour or propitiate them, to call forth their sym¬ 
pathy, to appease or inflame their wrath, ha.s led 
men to invent that instrument of rite and spell 
which is thought to ensure and even to enforce 

1 It can be read In full in Singer, pp. 44-54. 

2 Singer, pp. 65-57. 3 pp. 259-262. 

4 See, further, art. Prayer (Jewish). 
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their assistance. Kite and sj>el] form the centre 
of i)rimitivo belief and of iiistitiif ions of religious 
or social character in ancient times. The hypo¬ 
thesis advanced by K. Karsten ‘ that strange and 
dangerous objects and phenomena as well as fatal 
events of evany kind have suggested to primitive 
man the existence of invisible spiritual powers in 
the universe,’ ‘ that at tirst only the cruel and de¬ 
structive aspect attracted man’s attention, wliereas 
the fruitful and benelicial one almost entirely 
escaped him,’' is, though well founded otlierwise, 
not in accordance with the facts to bo gathered 
from Sanskrit texts and needs reconsideiation in 
that respect, or tlie Indian sacrilice must be 
assumed to have already passed this supposed 
•stage of primitive l^elief. 

Hindu writers divide the various kinds of sacri¬ 
fice into two principal classes; nitija (‘regular’) 
and JKiimittika (‘accidental’) kai'inani, one follow¬ 
ing the course of the year or the duties imposed 
u])on man during life, the other comprising in¬ 
cidental otl'erings occasioned by special wishes of 
the sacrilicer. 'Phis is, of course, a distinction 
more of practice than of principle, but it seems 
better than the niodern distiiiction into thanks¬ 
giving, suj)pliant, and expiatory sacritices, which 
to the stmbmt of Indian rituals will not appear 
sutheient; e,g., the series of regular perio<iical 
otl’erings cannot bo subsumed iindtw any of these* 
three classes. On the other hand, some scholars 
{e.g.y Wundt)^ seem to overestimate the import¬ 
ance of expiatory ceremonies. The prdya.^chitfay 
though often mention(!d, is more an accessory than 
a constructive element and mostly intemled to 
rectify blunders committed against the ritual. 
We do meet with expiatory rites in Indian ritual,-'' 
but on tlie whole the idea of expiation, as far as 
sin is concerned, plays no prominent part; it is 
more a juri<lical than a ritual subject and is 
elaborately discussed in the lawbooks. ^Ve do not 
hear of thank.sgiving sacrilice; even the term 
‘supfdiant sacrilice’ we cannot acce])t without 
restriction, (lods are invoked to come and take 
their share in oll’ering, but there i.s no deep 
emotion, no uplifting of the heart or stirring of 
the soul ; there always lingers the old idea that 
the god is ensnared by sacrilice and bound to 
render his assistance. 

India thus testilies to the results arrived at by 
ethnographical writers ‘ that primitive worship, 
being prompted merely l)y the instinct of self- 
j)reservation or by interested n)otives, has no 
ethical character.’^ It must, however, be a<lded 
that in the piirupimcdhn and the sarvaimidha we 
find examples of the ‘self-denying sacrifice’; for 
they enjoin abandonment of all property and renun¬ 
ciation of the world ;® but it is to be remembered 
that the general tendency of these sacrifices lias 
grown on Indian soil and seems to be somehow 
connected with the later idea of the parivrdjaka^ 
or ‘religious mendi(!ant.’ Of the three purposes 
of sacrilice distinguished by La Orassene® only 
the first can, in fact, be said to hold true of the 
Vedic sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice forms an intrinsic unity, the 
special character of which throughout is dictated 
by the jiarticular wishes for the fulfilment of which 
the sacrificer sets in motion the ritualistic appar¬ 
atus. If the sacrificer aims at the life of an ad- 
ver.sary, the priests offering the - sacrifice 

must wear a red frontlet, sacrificial butter is made 

1 Orirjin of Worshi-p, p. 40 ff. 

2 Volkerpsychol(Hjie, li. 2, 330 : ‘ der Ursprung deg Opfens.’ 

8 See art. Expiation and Atonkmbnt (Hindu) ; J. Jolly, (JJAP 
if. 8, § 36. 

* Karsten, p. 97. 

6 A. Hillehrandt, QIAP Hi. 2, § 77 f. 

• Him xliv. 36 ; ‘ Aliinentaire |)otir lea dieux, social et eosmo- 
aocial pour I'hoinme, expiatoire })our I'individu et pour le genre 
humain, dang ce dernier cos altruiste.’ 


from the milk of a sick cow, and the skin nece.ssary 
for 5 u??m-j)ressing is taken from a cow used as 
anustarani during the burial ceremonies. Subjects 
who wish to prosper their king offer the gosava- 
sacrifice, in which he is anointed on a levelled 
f)icce of ground {sthandila) and addressed as 
‘ sthapati.' ' Of still more interest are the vratya- 
stoiJias'^ and the mahavratay or solstice-sacrifice, 
where drums are beaten in order to dispel the 
demons and assist the sun, and obscene rites 
symbolize the desired fertility. Similia shnilibus 
is the princi})le which permeates the whole cult. 

I’lie .sacrifices of the domestic ritual, vvhich are 
de.scrihed in the grhyasutrnSy are very simnle; 
they are as a rule perfouned by the hoiiseholder 
and his wife, hut they often (-all in a brahmana or 
■pnjdri to function in their stead or to assist. 
Kersons of high rank, especially kings, had their 
spiritual adviser, the puroJiita; for the gods, it is 
said, do not eat the food of a king who has no 
pnroldta^ Tlie .sacrifices of the kranta ritual, the 
complicated system of which is taught with the 
utmost care, all need priestly help, and the number 
of Krahmanical fum^tionaries increases up to six¬ 
teen in the .s'P/y/a-sacriliee, with its intricate cere¬ 
monial, its many hymns and chants.^ Nearly all 
functions are left to tliis band of scholarly priests, 
with whom lests tlie i)ower even to destroy the 
life of him who has entrusted them with their 
oilice. The yajamdna had to select the priests 
from tlie families of the Bralimanieal caste, and 
larticnlar care had to be taken that they should 
le without bodily defects and well instructed ; for 
any blunder in the strict oliservation of rules, in 
f ile proper wording or pronunciation of the sacred 
mantraSy might annihilate the result of the sairri- 
lice and even endanger the healtli and life of priests 
and yajamdna. It is (-omparatively little that the 
sacrificer ami liis wife can do themselves. Their 
pai t gradually became restricted to personal pre¬ 
paration or points of minor consequence.'' An ex¬ 
ception is found only in great snttraSy or sacrificial 
se.ssions, where none but Brahmans are admitted 
and tlie priestly duties devolve on the partakers. 
In India, therefore, more than elsewhere sacrifice 
has lost its social aspect, and, except in a few 
ca.ses like the rdjasuya^ the ah^amedhay the afore¬ 
said sattrasy and a few trac.-es of sacra publica in 
the Uigveday^ it can be regarded only as a private 
institution. 

Barticular care was bestowed on selecting the 
day fit for sacrifices and the place where the tantray 
the sacrificial ‘ti.ssue,’ was to be woven; there 
were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrilice and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where the holy grass had to 
be strewn as carpet for the gods and the fires had 
to be made. All krauta sacrifices require three 
fires ; the dharanlyay the daksinay and the gdirha- 
patya fire, corresponding to heaven, antariksa, 
and earth, and dodicatea to the world of gods, 
ancestors, and men.'^ No doubt, this way of 
selecting and preparing the sacred ground had its 
origin in the custom of pastoral tribes® pitching 
their tents anywhere, and had been retained by 
the conservative mechanism of sacrificial rules. 
Between the three fires (of which the daksina 
serves also for conjuring purposes and is probably 
the successor of the old magic fire) the vedi is 
traced, a place of special sanctity, where the gods 
1 Kdt. xxil. 11. 11. * 01A P iii. 2, p. 139, § 72. 

8 01denl>erf?, Rel. des Veda^, p. 876. 

* See art. Priest, Priesthood (Hindu); J. Eggeling, SEE xH. 
riH82], xxi.; Yajfle^varasarman Vidydsiidhdkara, p. 01 ; A. 
Weber, Indische Studien, x. [Leipzig, 1868] 141 ff.; W. Caland 
and V. Henry, L'Aynif^orruiy 2 vols., Paris, 1906-07 ; Oldenberg2^ 
p. 768 and passim. 

® Cf. Oltraniare, ‘ Le ROle du Yajam&na,’ Mu86on iv. i. [1903]. 

® Hillebrandt, Vedic Myth., ii. 121 ff. 

7 Ib. 90. 8 oidenberga, p. 846. 
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are supposed to sit down and take their meal, 
and every precaution is taken by word and action 
to ward off the demons and destroy their evil 
influences. 

In the objects of sacrifice there is little variety. 
Ditlerent kinds of milk, cakes made of rice or 
barley, flour, etc,, form the materials for the obla¬ 
tions of the new and full moon sacrifice and its 
almost endless modifications ; the cakes are oflered 
on potsherds or tablets, the number of which 
depends upon the character of the god to whom 
they are given. The ordinary paiahandha^ or 
animal-sacrifice, requires goats, rams, bulls, which 
are oflered almost indiscririiinately to all gods, the 
dillerence generally being expressed by the shape, 
colour, and other bodily (diaracteristics of the 
animal.^ Horse-sacrifices [a^vainedJut [</.v.]), which 
are regarded as an act of state and are of great 
importance, are of course an exception. There 
were in ancient India even human sacrifices, cele¬ 
brated with the same pomp and following nearly 
the same ritual as the horse-sacrifice, till they 
were gradually replaced by the milder f)ractice of 
oidinsiTy pahibandha.^ Of otlu^r materials we 
find in a few cases surd, an intoxicating drink, 
sometimes in the Rigveda honey ; the liquor the 
gods like best is the juice of the ^o/n-a-plant, pressed 
and oflered in the agnistonia (a spring festival), 
and its numerous varieties. More than other 
sacrifices the .soma-sacrifice is an imitation and 
representation of heavenly proceedings. As Soma, 
the moon, (contains the heavenly ambrosia, so the 
yellow shoot of an unknown (and probably often 
changed) plant is supposed to yield that costly 
drink enjoyed by devas and pitaras. If an analogy 
to the ‘sacrifice of the God,’ so well treated by 
J. G, Frazer, ever existed in India, it cannot bo 
looked for anywliere else than in the sacrifice of 
the ])lant rcjiresenting a ray of the lunary god. 

'Die norm of all sacrifices belonging to the Srauta 
ritual is given by the darka-puryiauuLsaisti (the 
new and full moon sacrifice), tlie pahibandha 
(animal-sacrifice), and the agnistonia (the soma- 
ofl’ering); all other sacrifices follow these, with 
variations required by the special case. The whole 
series of ceremonies forms a tantra, ‘ tissue,’ the 
framework, into which the dmlpa is inserted. The 
tantra remains the same for almost every sacrifice ; 
the dvdpa consists of the chief ofl'erings and in¬ 
vocations (versos, etc.) and varies according to 
circumstance.s. All (ceremonies, unctions, libations, 
spells, etc., converge to the one point, to bring 
about that religious potency, ‘ the magical soul of 
the sacrifice,’ as it may be called, whicli forms the 
spiritual instrument that ensures success. Hubert 
and Mauss* have well illustrated the metamor¬ 
phosis which takes place in the ])ersons as well as 
in the implements needed for sacrifice. All that 
concerns gods must be of divine character; the 
ynjarndna must be prepared bv certain rites in 
order to be worthy to approach the precincts of 
the supernatural. This is done by various pen¬ 
ances, by shaving, bathing, abstaining from luod 
and sexual intercourse, etc. Ditt’erent substances 
are used to impart their mystic power, are poured 
over him, inhaled by him, etc. The implements 
are consecrated with mantras or yajus \ e.< 7 ., the 
rice is thrown into the winnowing basket with the 
words, ‘ I take you at the impulse of God Savitr, 
with the arms of the Asvins,’ etc. If they bring 
an animal-sacrifice, the sacrificial post erected on 
the vedi is sanctified by unctions and mantras and 
looked upon as a thing of superior holiness. The 
oblations are consecrated by various ceremonies, 

1 Oldeiiberj?'^, p. 856 ; Hillebrandt, Tiere und Gdtter im ved. 
Ritual, lircslaii, 1905. 

2 Cf. artt. Human Sacrifice (Indian), SmcinK (Hindu). 

8 ‘ Essai 8ur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice,' ASoc ii. 
[1897-98] 48, 61, 66flf. 


among which the paryagnikarana deserves special 
mention. 

The priest takes a firebrand and carries it three times round 
the oblation or the aninml, describinf? thus a ma|ric circle in 
order to keep off the demons and make the victim appropriate 
to the jfods. Several libations precede the main offerin^^ In 
an animal-sacrifice the divine essence, which permeates the 
animal when it is on the point of being: immolated and sent 
alonjf the path of ^ods, communicates itself to the yajamana, 
who touches it on its way to the slaughtering: place by means 
of the vapdttrapaTii, the two spits upon which the vapa (the 
omentum) is later to be roasted. After the recitation of expia¬ 
tory mantras, apologizing for the crime to be committed, the 
animal is ‘quiete<i’ by strangulation. Those performers who 
are not immediately concerned in this act step back and sit 
down, turning their face towards the dhavanlya fire in order 
to avoid being eye-wdtncsses of the atd. The religious drama 
has then reached its climax. Among the parts of the animal 
assigned to the gods the omentum is most conspicuous ; the 
blo(Ml is poured out for the demons, who later receive also the 
husks of the grain. Special parts of the princii)al oblations 
form the i4d, which is the portion of the priests and the sacri- 
fleer and is regarded as a mystic deity who is invoked with great 
solemnity to come together wiili oth<*r mystic powers of the 
universe and bestow prosperity on the palamaiia. The cere¬ 
mony then gradually relaxes: the ‘ tissue ^ has been woven, it 
must be dissolved again. As the drama after the peripetia, so 
the sacrifice must descend from the summit which it has reached 
and dismiss the performer from its magic circle to his worldly 
atmosphere. Various libations folio v the pradhanas. The 
butter or fat that is left over is tbroven into the fire ; so are 
some of the implements, while others, especiady those pene¬ 
trated by some magic substance imparted to them by the pur¬ 
pose which they served, are concealed in the ground. The 
sacrifleer finishes his vow by repeating the same mantras which 
he said at the beginning, of course with the modifications 
required by the different situation: he ‘loosens’ the sacrifice 
(vi)nuilchaii). A bath in some cases concludes the sacrifice. 

A good many accessory practiccB serve to en¬ 
force the general jiurnose of the sacrifice: the 
heads of certain animals, immured in the agnir.iti, 
give the altar strength and solidity; an auukd 
plant laid in the holes dnj^ for tlie pillars or posts 
of the house j)revents the liouse from breaking into 
a blaze. These accretions are like small rivulets 
which feed tlie main stream of sacrificial eli’ective- 
ness. But .secondary designs may also be fulfilled. 

He who stands in need of rain has to fasten the 
rope by means of which the animal is tied to the 
sacrificial post, round the bottom ; if the priest’e 
intentions are friendly towards the sacrilicer, he 
holds himself straight while ottering; if his in¬ 
tentions are inimical, he stoops ; if he wants some¬ 
body to be his friend, he turns the press-stones 
one towards the other. It is possible to foretell 
Ihe future from single occurrences, to expiate 
certain blunders or faults, etc.—practices accom¬ 
panying the sacrifice which crept into the ritual 
irom an (ilder stratum, from times when the ritual 
wa.s less develojied and mere symbolic actions 
sulliced to work man’s will. But the dillerence is 
only one of degree. It is usual to draw a sharp 
line between magic and sacrifice (or, rather, re¬ 
ligion ; for sacrifice formed part of ancient nfligion). 
But the [iresent writer fails to discover the line in 
the face of facts. Magic is the lowest stratum in 
the development of religion. The limits between 
magic and sacrifice are constantly shifting, in 
con.sequence not of change of system, of inward 
dissimilarity, hut of intellectual progress and 
growing enlightenment. 

‘To the operator the magical act,’ say R. R. .Marett, ‘is 
generally a projection of imperative will, and specifically one 
that moves on a supernormal plane.’ l 
If that will has become less imperative, a little 
more subdued by the feeling of being subjected to 
supernatural powers independent of itself, magical 
art has changed into relmion. As the genius of 
Greek art lies concealed under the awkward 
attempts of antecedent times and awaits its release 
by the progress of intellect, so the genius of re¬ 
ligion in order to be freed from the entangling net 
of magical superstition awaits the progress of 
civilization. If to a symholic action the performer 
prefers a sacrifice, the instrument becomes some- 
1 ‘ From Spell to Prayer,’ FL xv. 148. 
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what loftier, more refined by the invocation o: 
hij^her powers, but remains aftoj^otlier akin to the 
lower art of tlie magician. The god receives hi; 
share in order that he may grant the request; bu 
he stands in need of the ohlat ion as much as tin 
sacrificer stands in need of his assistance. In tin 
Indian sacrifice the mutuality begins to give way 
to the conception of the god’s grace, but is not yet 
vanished, Tlie mind of the ancient poets and 
ritualists is pcufecfly aware of the mystic power o" 
sacrifice; we see it personified in tlie Vedic hymn> 
and considered as a magical element by means of 
which the gods produced the world^ and the 
ancestors achieved their wonderful deeds ; to the 
ancient ritualists who invented countless legends 
in order to account for its origin, its disappearance 
and its single practices and variations,^ it is still 
more ; to tliem it apjiears as creator and creation, 
as centre of life and universe, even as a living 
being that is created and killed and reborn again 
in innumerable alternations. The present writer 
therefore agrees with Haug,* who was the first to 
define Indian sacrifice as ‘a kind of wdtchcraft,’ 
with Wundt,'* who defines sacrifice as ‘an out¬ 
growth of magic art,’ with Marett, who, though 
conceding that from one point of view magic and 
religion must be held apart in thought, yet thinks 
that from another point of view they may legiti¬ 
mately be brought together.® Sylvain L 6 vi is also 
of the same opinion : 

‘ Le sftcriflee qui r^^Ie les rapporta de Thomme avec 1*^8 
divinitiiB est une opt!‘ralion mdc^anique qui agit par son ^nergie 
intime ; cach<^ au seiri de la nature, il ne s'en ddgage quo sous 
Taction inagicpie du pr6tre. Les dieux inquiets et inalveillants 
se voient oblig68 de capituler, valncus et sounds par la force 
m^me qui leur a donn6 la grandeur. . . . Le sacrifice a done 
tous les caracUres d’une opi^ration nmgique.’® 

The Indian sacrifice has, it is true, partly passed 
beyond this first stage and ascended a higher stop; 
the very 'w^ord yajna, equal to Iranian yas?uf, 
already betrays a loftier conception, and with still 
more reason this may be said of a great part of the 
Vedic hymns ; but the ceremonial itself leaves no 
doubt that it is deeply rooted in magdeal art. 

Inseparable from the sacrifice is the word.^ 
With a few exceptions, which are met in ancestor- 
worship and offerings to malign deities and are 
easily accounted for,® the word, be it prose or 
verse, is the constant companion of ritual action, a 
kind of spiritual agent directing it to its goal. 

‘ The spell or uttered “ must,” ’ Marett says, ‘ will tend, 1 con¬ 
ceive, to embody the very life and soul of the affair. Nothing 
initiates an imperative more cleanly, cutting it away from the 
formative matrix of thought and launching it on its free career, 
than the spoken word. ... It is the very type of a spiritual 
projectile.’^ 

Tlie mystery of human speech has led to many 
speculations in India as yv'e!! as elsewhere ; but it 
becomes, even according to Indian notions, especi¬ 
ally important by association with sacrifice : 
devebhyo yajtiam vahnti{' speech leads the sacrifice 
to the gods’), says Brdhm. i. 4.4.2. Corre¬ 
sponding with the tendency to make everything 
8 ulx)rdinate to the general character of the sacri- 
J Bergaigne, La Rel, vld. (cf. Index, t.v. ' Sacrifice’) ; Ludwig, 
Der Rigveda, iii. 209ff. ; OldenIx'rg’-^, p. 320. 

2 Sylvain Ldvi, La Doctrine du sacnjic^, Paris, 1898, namw. 

3 ' Ueher die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahtna,’ 
SEA W, 1868, p. 16. 

< Vulkerpsychologie, ii, 2, 839, 342, 447. 

® FL XV. 165; cf. also M. Winternitz, ‘ Witchcraft fn Ancient 
India,’ New World, vii. [1898] 623. 

6 La Doctrine du mcrifice., pn, 9 f., 129. The views of Olden- 
berg- (p. 313 ff.), Oltranmre (‘Le ROle du Yajamana,’ p. 8 ff.), 
and Lvall (Asiatic Studies^, ii. 76ff.)are somewhat different. 

7 Bergaigne, i. 296, ii. 267. 

» Of. also Oldenberg''^, p. 431. 

» FL XV. 160. See also Hubert’s excellent treatise on 
•Magie,’ Dxetionnaire des antiquiUs, v. 81, p. 25 f.; Huliert 
and Mauss, ‘ Ksquisse d’une throne g6n6rale de la magie,’ ASoc 
[1902-03] 51 ff.; V. Henry, La Magie, passim. 

D. O. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, London, 
1898, p. 86; Bergaigne, Index, s.v. ‘Pri6re.’ 

11 Bergaigne, 1. 296. 


lice, the ritual tries not only by different modula¬ 
tions (low, loud, mezzo, very frequent stoppings) 
to accommodate speecli to the different situations, 
but also to distinguish from the formulas and 
prayers of the ordinary sacrifice the imprecations 
aiming at the destruction of the foe and his 
prosperity. The ])er8on wdio utters the male¬ 
diction has to use ‘ rudenesses of speech,’ i.e. words 
distinguished by hard consonants or otherwise ex¬ 
pressive of its inward tendency.^ A hymn having 
this imprecatory character, which may liave once 
accompanied an act of sorcery, is met with in the 
colled ion of the Rlgvcdn^ ft is worth mentioning 
that also in other cases verses or formulas try to 
indicate, by choosing adequate expressions, the 
action they are intended to accom[)lish ; a con¬ 
ciliatory snell, e.q., rei)eats the preposition 
(‘together^ or ‘ with’), tlie plant arundhati, heal¬ 
ing broken limbs, is addressed in a mantra that 
often makes use of derivations from the root rtt/t, 

‘ to grow.’ The magical art often jiresses verses 
or formulas of the higher descent into its low 
service ; prayers addressed to Artemis, Helios, or 
Christian saints sometimes appear auxiliary to 
witclicraft jiractices. The question has as yet not 
been answered—and probably remains unanswer¬ 
able—whether this abuse is not comparatively 
modern and the texts may not have replaced older 
wordings more in keejiing with the stratum to 
which the practices they are alluding to belong. 
It is a long way from spell to prayer, as long as 
from magic to sacrifice. The word ceases to be 
spell and turns into prayer as soon as it is felt to 
be depending in its effect, not upon the imperative 
will of the speaker, but upon the good will or the 
grace of a superhuman power. The modern notion 
of prayer, fashioned under the influence of Jewish 
ana Christian creed, as lifting the heart to God and 
abiding in His will and law has not yet sprung up 
in Indian sacrifice. Even the prayer which we 
find at the end of the new and full moon sacrifice ® 
seems more a conclusive recapitulation of the 
principal wishes than a prayer in our sense. The 
mly exception in the ritual seems to occur in 
,he sacrificial atmosphere of Varuna, where de- 
’otion of heart anci forgiveness of sin form a 
characteristic feature. But it must be owned that 
liere are prayers, at least in the Vedic collections 
of hymns and also in India, that testify to the 
universal existence of prayer in primitive times.^ 
The ‘ salvum fac regeni ’ of India® is by no means 
inferior to national anthems of modem nations, 
and there are other hymns of still higher type in 
the Rigveda. It seems probable that they repre¬ 
sent, though earlier in time, a higher state of 
civilization than the sacrificial practices, which, 
diough later recorded, nevertheless were inherited 
rom remote antiquity. 

Litkraturk.— A. Bergaigne, La Religion v^dique, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1878-83, l.-lii. passim (cf. Index, s.vv. ‘ Sacrifleateur,’ 

' Sacrifice,’ ‘ Pri6re ’); tV. Caland, ‘ Over de “ Wenschoffera ” ’ 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akad. van Weten- 
schap^n, Afdceling Leiterkunde, iv. 4 ), Amsterdam, 1902; 

T. G. Frazer, pt. i., 2'he Maoic Art, London, 1911. p. 52 ff. ; 
V. Henry, La Magie dans VInde antiqxie, Paris, 1904; 
A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur {^01AP lii. 2), Strassburg, 
1897 ; E. W. Hopkins, ‘Theories of Sacrifice as applied to the 
RV,’ccxxxix. [1895]; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Essai 
sur la nature ©t la fonction du sacrifice ’ (A 5'oc ii. [1897-98]), 
Paris, 1899 ; R. Karsten, The Origin of Worship, VVasa, 1905 
(Diss. of Helsingfors); Raoul La Grasserie, ‘ Du Rdle sociale 
du sacrifice religieux,’ RHR xllv. [1901] 16 ff. ; Sylvain L4vi, 
La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmana^, Paris, 1898; 
Alfred Ludwig, Der J^gveda, 6 vols., Prague, 1876-88, iii. 29fi S’., 
363 ff. ; R. R. Marett, ‘From Spell to Prayer,’ FL xv. [1904] 

1 Hillebrandt, 01A P, S 88, p. 170. 

* vi. 63 ; Ved. Myth., iii. 366. 

3 Hillebrandt, Da4 altindische Neu- und VoUmondsopfer, Jena, 
.880. 

4 M. Muller, ‘ On Ancient Prayers,’ Semitic Studies in Memory 
if Alex. Kohut, p. Iff. 

® Atharvaveda, iv. 22. 
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berg;, lieligion der Veda, do. 1894, p. 802 ff. 2 p. 307 ff, ; a. 
R|vnie, Des Religions des peoples non-civilms, Paris, 1883 ; 
W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites'^, 
Lmidon, 1894, p. 414 ff., art. ‘Sacrifice’in EBrE. B. Tylor, 
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A. F. Alfred Hillebrandt. 

WORSHIP (Jain). — i. Svetambara.^ — (a) 
Morning worship. —The hour of tlie morning an(l 
more elaborate worship in a ^vetambara temple 
is 7.30. Leaving their shoes at the gateway that 
guards the temple courtyard, the worsliippers 
come to a room where the more devout and more 
leisured exchange their secular dress for the two 
freshly-washed cloths ^ (a loin-cloth and a shoulder- 
scarf) in which alone they may enter the inner 
shrine. They also leave in this room any money 
they have brought and desire to keep, for the 
tirthahkara must have everything on which his 
eye ‘lights,’ and those two cloths admit of no 
pockets for concealment. The worshippers now 
ascend the steps to the temple proper, at the 
doorway of which are two carved beasts support¬ 
ing the threshold.* These are said to represent 
Yak§a and Yak^ani, the servants of the tirthahkara 
to whom the temple is dedicated. It is left to 
the temple-servants to worship these beasts, the 
ordinary devotees having, so they say, no time 
to snend on them. The ritual acts of the lay- 
worship})er are our best gniide in investigating 
this worship, for the temple-olhciant, usually a 
Brahman, or even a gardener by caste, can give 
no reliable instruction. 

In the open porch {mandapa) outside the temple- 
door the devotee marks his own forehead with the 
auspicious saffron-mark (or chandana), using, of 
course, his third finger to make the mark, and 
then circumambulates the temple outside three 
times in the auspicious way, i.e. with his right 
hand nearest to the building. vStill .standing out¬ 
side the temple, the worshi{)per joins his hands 
together in the attitude of prayer immortalized in 
Diirer’s ‘Praying Hands,’ and says for the first 
time ' Nissahi.^ An instructed devout worshipper 
uses this expression not once (as is the common 
wont), but three times:® ( 1 ) he says it outside, 
in the temple-porch, asking that he may be cut 
off and freed from all worldly cares; (2) crossing 
the threshold and standing just inside, he again 
says it, asking that he may be cut off and freed 
from all thought of the temple-servants or hi.s 
fellow-worshippers; (3) when he comes to the 
great spiritual point of his worship, he repeats the 
word once more, asking that he may be cut off 
from all thought of the worship he himself has 
offered, and enabled to concentrate all his thoughts 
on the qualities of the tirthahkara. 

As the worsiiipper crosses the raised threshold, 
it is interesting to see that he does not hesitate 
to put his foot on the plain boss of it— a thing no 
Brahman would do, believing it to be the seat of 
Gane.sa.® The worshipper is now in the Hall of 

1 The worship of the iion-idolatrous Sthanakavflsi sect has 
already been described in art. Prayer (Jain). 

2 These two cloths the worshipper keeps in this room and 
pays the temple-servant to wash for him after every act of 
worship. 

3 These strange animals are also seen in every Hindu temple- 
threshold ; for other explanations of them see the present 
writer’s Rites of the Txvice-Bom, Oxford, 1920, p. 372. 

4 ^vetanibara Jains can never in a Svetainbara temple receive 
money for worshipping ; indeed they cannot even act as head 
clerk to the temple, so that those responsible for temple 
worship necessarily belong to an alien faith ; hence the 
difficulty of gaining accurate knowledge of Svetambara worship. 
Many Jains have private shrines in their own houses (there are 
said to be .360 in Ahinadabfvd alone); if they have, they wor¬ 
ship there first in private before coming on to public temple 
worship. 

80 far the writer has found no trace of this custom in a 
Hindu temple. 

® See the present writer’s Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 373. 


Assembly, or sabhd nmndapa, a ball supported by 
a circle of pillars and at the present day generally 
disfigured by the crudest colourings, terrible blues 
and reds and yellows mingled together on a plaster 
background ; but in the older temples on Mount 
Abu (Rajputana) or ^atrufijaya Hill (State of 
Palitana) the delicate tracery in stone or marble 
of the struts between the pillars in this hall and 
the carved work surrounding the doorway leading 
to the inner shrine make the whole resemble a 
veritable ivory palace in fragility and delicacy. 
Idle worshipper proceeds at once to cross the 
threshold and enter the inner shrine {gahhdro). 
Visitors, however, must advance only up to the door¬ 
way ; but, standing there, they can gain a view not 
only of the big image of the principal tirthahkara 
[mula ndyaka) of that particular shrine,^ perhaps 
Mahavira, to whom the wliolo temple is deaicated, 
and the two servants (Yaksa and Yaksani) that 
flank the big image, but also of the rows of 
twentv-four smaller tirthakkara that, arranged 
on a long altar-shelf, stretch on either side of the 
main image for the whole length of the inner 
shrine. 'There are very often two smaller doors 
leading from the Hali of Assembly to this inner 
shrine, and o[>posite each of these on the altar- 
shelf are arranged large images of .some other 
tirthahkara, perliaps Adinatha and Risabhadeva 
respectively. All the tirthahkara in a Isvetilmbara 
temple are represented with staring glass eyes, 
and with carveu sUme loin-cloths. They are nearly 
always, too, seated figures, the larger images being 
adorned with jewels and flowers. Below the big 
central statue of Mahavira (let us say) may be 
seen a gleaming image of some tirthahkara (pernaps 
Parsvanatha) fashioned out of five metals. 

On a lower altar-shelf there may or may not be 
a folding brass lotus-flower with some tirthahkara 
in the centre and twenty-three smaller images of 
tirthahkara in bas-relief on the petals ; or a little 
tray with the eight good omens that always 
precede a tirthahkara ; or a co])per plate (the 
mantra of Vijaya) covered wdth mystic symbols; 
or twenty-four two-inch brass plates, each bearing 
outline pictures of the tirthahkara. All of these 
may or may not be present, but there must be at 
least one Siddha cJuikra, for no temple is complete 
unless it contains this crystallized creed of Jainism. 
The Siddha chakra resembles a little tray ; in the 
centre is a raised figure of an Arihanta, and around 
it the figures of Sadhu, Upadhyaya, Acharya, and 
Siddha, and between the encircling figures are 
written the names of the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith : Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right 
Conduct, and tapa (austerity), the key-word to the 
Jain .system.* 

In a Svetambara temple the worshipper bids for 
the right to win merit by performing the worship 
under the form of ‘auctioning the ghi.' Any 
number of worshippers may purchase the right 
for sums varying from five annas to one rupee or 
more, and each successful bidder starts tbe morning 
worship again from the very beginning as soon as 
his predecessor has finished. The first worshipper 
enters the inner shrine and, removing the jewels 
and old flowers, performs i.c. washes the 
idol with water and milk and the five nectars, 
drying it afterwards most carefully with diflerent 
cloths (ahgalumhchand pujd). As soon as the 
idol is dry, the worshipper rubs a little bardsa^ 
all over it with his second and third fingers, and 
then marks it with linuid .saffron {chandana pujd) 
in fourteen different places in the following order : 

1 Recoi^nizable at once by the differing; symbols at the base 
of the idols. 

2 See the present writer’s Heart of Jainism, p. 202. 

3 This harasa is so expensive that it can only be applied to 
the chief iina^je. A very rich worshipper might also case the 
image all over with gold- or silver-leaf. 
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riplit toe, left toe, ri^ht knee, left knee, ri^lit 
wrist, left wrist, right shoulder, left shoulder, top 
of skull, forehead, throat, heart, navel, and centre 
of right palm ; and, as he marks it, ho sings ten 
separate verses in its praise. 

If the worshi[)per is a very rich man, he may 
now oiler iifty rupees, in return for which he or 
{if he be in(lolenb as well as rich) the temjjle- 
officiant will put on the idol its very best jewellery * 
—crown, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, armlets, 
girdle, sandals, all of gold—and give it a gold or 
silver coco nut to hold in its hands. (The best 
jewellery may also include ropes of pearls.) If 
the worshi[)])er cannot afford more than twcnty- 
live rupees, the second-best jewellery only will be 
brought out. Except when a wealthy client is 
present or on great festivals, the ordinary 
worshipper proceeds at once to decorate the 
statue with flowers and g^arlan(ls puj(t). 

He then steps outside^ the inner shrine to perform 
the remaining ritual acts; he waves a stick of 
incense [dhnpa pujd) and a lamp {dipa pnjCi) at 
the threshold of the shrine, and places on the 
table in the Hall of Assembly l)efore the doorway 
of the inner shrine rice {akpita pnjd), the only 
grain which (unlike Hindu ritual) can ever be 
o/fered in a Jain temple, sugar [nmvtdya pnjd), 
and fruit (pka^a pd/d), such as coco nut, plantains, 
mangix's, or almonds.® It is important to notice 
how the last three ollerings are made. 

The worshipper arranges the rice in the following form : 




On the centre of (a), if a rich man, he places a coin of varying 
value, an(i beside it or on it he places the sugar and the fruit. 
This ftwasdka sign (a) symbolizes the gati in which a man may 
be born according to his accumulated hoards of past karma, 
either as a dweller in heaven or in hell, as a man or a beast. 
The three little heaps {b) represent the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith which lead a man to inok^a (c), symbolized by the sign of 
one dot in the segment of a circle. 

In studying the worshij) in a Jain or a Hindu 
temple special attention must always be ])aid to 
four })oints ; 

(1) Who is allowed to go into the inner shrine. 
It was Kur{)rising to l>e told that in a Svetambara 
temple any devout Jain lady of position who had 
bathed and came wearing clean clothes might 
enter the inner shrine and indeed perforin every 
ritual act that a layman is allowed to do.'* 

(2) What change the ofl'cring undergoes hy 
being oll'ered to a god. In a Jain temple tlio 
deeply interesting change from nnivedya to 
prasada^ is unknown, and the word prasada is 
never used, but in a Svetanibara or Digambara 
temple, once food has been offered to the tirthah/cara, 

1 Not^ that, unlike a Vai^r^ava idol, the images of the male 
txrthafikara are never draped in actual clothes. 

2 A worshipjier in ordinary dress can perform the remaining 
acts, as they are done outside the inner shrine. 

* If a child, e.^., comes into a temple accidentally bringing 
with it a plantain, or some sugar, or a copper coin in its open 
hand, these must be added to the offering, for ‘ the eye of the 
god has lighted on them.’ 

< The present writer, however, has never actually seen a 
woman enter the inner shrine, 

6 For the change tlie offering undergoes in a Hindu temple 
see t he present writer’s liitfH of the Tiriee-Born, p. 385. 


it is called deva dravya, or, very often by the 
ignorant, nirmnlyad 

(J) What may and may not be offered. In a 
Digambara temple no fresh fruit may be offered, 
and in a Svetanibara temple no over-ripe frnil 
may be given. 

(4) Perhaps most illuminating of all, who eats 
the offering. In a temple of Vit^nu all can take 
communion with their god and eat the fpod, 
which is known as prasada; in a tefuple of Siva 
only a fallen and despised set of pujaris known as 
atita^ can eat the food, which, once it has been 
offered, is called nirmtlya ; but in some Svetainbara 
temples, as a mark of special honour, Bhatas are 
given the fruit and the sugar, tlie rice being sold 
to ‘menial people’ in open market, for no Jain 
of position wouhl knowingly buy and eat deva 
dravya. 

To account for the honour paid m the Bha(^as, the legend is 
told of how, when Muhammad Ghazni was in power, two 
filiatas laid their living bodies on the burning pyre at 
I’alilava day after day and were burnt to death, t-o ransom the 
images on the sacred Hill of Satrunjaya from desecration. In 
oommemoration of their heroism, the whole offering (fruit, 
sugar, and rice) is given to Bha(A8 in the State of l’aliLai;a; 
elsewhere they are sometimes given the fruit and sugar only. 

If there be no Bhata, the head-clerk of the tem])le 
distributes the fruit and sugar among the t(*mj)Ie- 
servants and their children. 

As a rule, cooked food is not offered in a 
l^vetambara temple, but on the occasion of a 
marriage in his family some wealthy client might 
send down a sj)ecially dainty dislj. This would be 
put on the op(.‘n table in the Hall of Assembly, 
and not offered behind a curtain, as in a temi)lo of 
Visnu,® and would afterwards be eaten by a BliaU 
or, failing him, by a temple-servant. 

When these offerings liave been duly made and 
I arranged, all is ready for the great act of spiritual 
I worsliip. ‘As bread is flavourless without salt,’ 
runs the proverb, ‘so worshij) is without savour 
and useles.s, wwia^shlLdva pujd be performed.’ The 
w’orship|>er first j)rostrates himself three times 
{ckaityavandana pujd) before the main idol (the 
mula 7idyaka), wliich gazes out from its shelf in 
the inner shrine into the Hall of Assembly, and 
then says the tliird Nissahi, asking to he cut off 
from all remembrance of his own acts of worship 
and oH’erings. He proceeds to perform bhdva 
mjd ; but neither then nor at any other time does 
le offer petitions for any spiritual or mateiial 
boon ; rather he encourages himself by remember¬ 
ing the virtues of the tlrthahkara^ ‘ like a soldier 
before the tomb of Naj)oIe()n,’ and devotes liimself 
to singing the saint’.s j)raises. Finally he walks 
backwards, as though in tJic pre.sence of royalty, 
to the main door, towards wliich the chief image is 
looking (‘only a “ fool-man ” walks out by a side 
door’), and, arrived at tlie threshold, repeats the 
w'ord Avissahi^ thereby asking to be allowed to 
follow his nece.s.sjiry avocations every day. As lie 
says it, he bows with joined hands to the idol. A 
devout Jain will say this word again as he leaves 
the porch of the temple, and a third time liefore 
he passes out into the street from the gateway of 
the temple courtyard ; but the uninstnicte<l gener¬ 
ally content themselves with saying it once. 

‘ It is “compulsory ” on us to do part of this worship in the 
early morning, and part of it at noon,’ said a leading Jain 
official to the writer, ‘ but, as we are in Government offices at 
mid-day, we do it all together in the morning.’ 

On the great festivals, and at places of pilgrim¬ 
age like fSatrunjaya, Abu, and Girnftr, the writer 
has witne.ssed more elaborate worship. Sometimes 
royal worship is offered, when a brush of Tibetan 
cow’s hair (chamari pujd) is waved in front of the 
main image, and three silver umbrellas are placed 

1 This word properly belongs to food offered to 6iva. 

See Kites of the Twice-Born, p. 320. 

» Ib u. 402. 
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over it. At other times a silver image of some 
(irtkahkara is platted on a silver throne in the 
Hall of Assembly. The men all sit on one side 
and the women on the other and offer sndtra pujd, 
by singing songs in its honour. Or a nilgrirn niay 
purchase the privilege of sitting in a silver chariot, 
holding a little silver image in his lap, and being 
thus dragged three times round outside the temple 
-a sort of circumambulation de luxe. On 
f^atrunjaya Hill a sf)ecial pilgrimage is performed, 
known as ‘ the Ninety-nine,’ when daily for over 
three months the pilgrim must toil up the stone 
stairway to the top of the hill, circumambulate 
the most famous temple, and tramp down again in 
honour of the ninety-nine thousand times that a 
tirthnhkara visited ^atrunjaya. ‘ But, as life is 
short, we only do it ninety-nine times, and leave 
out the thousands ! ’ On the last day of the ninety- 
nine the f)ilgrim oilers the eightfold worship with 
more than the usual ‘ harmojiy-barrnony,’^ as an 
Engli8h-sj)ea]<ing .Iain once called it. 

In a big tSvetambara temple there is often a 
map of Mount Abu, a plan of Sameta ^ikhara (in 
Bengal), or a model of the great temple of 
Satriinjaya. On the special days when merit is 
gained by going to these pilgrim resorts a man 
who is too poor or too busy to undertake the 
journey may yet gain merit by oll'ering to the map 
or i»lan or model the fourfold puja of lamp, incensig 
rice, and fruit. In the same way, if a man is too 
ill to get out of bed and come to the temple, he 
iMjiy oiler worship to a pict ure of the twenty-four 
t’u'thinikdra at home,^ for the Indian proverb runs 
])ie((ily: ‘If you cannot oiler a flower, oiler a 
pet al. ’ 

All through the day worshippers can come and 
do hhdca pujd, for the god is never [)ut down for a 
siesta as among the Hindus in a temple of Visnu, 
though the wiied doors of the inner shrine are 
often locked to keep otl'thieves. 

[b) Evening wurship. — In the evening, as a rule, 
only the paid temi)le-otIiciant enters the inner 
shrine, for no layman wants tlie trouble of bathing 
and donning the special dress so late in the day. 
At sunset the hanging lamt)S in the Hall of 
Assembly are lighted, as are also two or more 
lamps of clarilieil butter in the inner shrine ; and, 
before beginning the evening service, the olliciant 
lights some incense and [ilaci's it in front of the 
chief idol of the temple. Then the right to per¬ 
form the evening worship is auctioned (it can be 
sold to five successive worshijipers), and the otlici- 
ant from inside the shrine hands to the highest 
bidder the little drati lamp. This consists of two 
tiers of lami)s ; in the upper tier is only one lamp, 
and in the lower there are live; in each of the.se 
six lamps a little wick is floating in clarified 
butter.^ Five times the worshipper waves this 
from left to right, singing, as he does .so, the 
special drati hymn, whilst all the other worshippers 
bang gongs, beat drums, and make as much noise 
as possible. Each successful bidder follows suit. 
When the drati pujd is comi)lcte, the waving of 
the rnangala-dlpaka is performed. A mangala 
lamp consists of a lamp in a saucer ; it burns 
camphor in the saucer and ghl in the lamj) itself ; 
it has only one wick and can be auctioned to only 
one worshipper. As the worshij»])er waves it from 
left to right three times, he sings the mangala- 
dipaka hymn, and again all the in.struments, 
musical and unmusical, are played. The object 
of the arn/!Twaving is said t^ be to protect the 
wor8hii)pers themselves from all molestation by 

1 See FJeart 0 / Jainism, p. 254. 

a In this case, instead of niarkinK' it with freshly ground and 
moistened saffron, he scatters over the picture dried saffron 
(vaskepa) brought from the temple. 

8 No lamp may be burnt in the inner shrine, unless it con¬ 
tains qhi or camphor. Oil is never allowed there. 
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evil [lowers of darkness during the night. The 
ma.iigala-dlnaka is wavtsl for the w<‘lt;iie of the 
whole world. The incen.se isallowi'd to l»urn itself 
out, which it does by about 8.30 ]).m., when all 
the shrine doors are lo(d<ed by the olli i.ant and 
(since the jewels are left on the idol all ni-ht) 
ins[)(;cted by the tenijile watchman Indore the tinal 
shutting up of the tenqile about 9 o’clock. It is 
noti(M*able that (unlike the evauiing ritual in a 
temjde of Visnu), there is no stretching out of t he 
hand.s by the worshipjiers to either drati or mah- 
gala dipaka. 

2. Digambara.— {a) Morning i ors/iip. — It is 
easier to obtain information Ir a Higanibara 
tem[)le, since the olliciant there' '• iiimself a .Iain. 
The luain lines of the worshi)» ait? the s.ame as in 
the Svetambara tem|)le (was: 'og, d ying, oll’ciing 
rice, dry fruit, incense, and .liaiw, but between 
the worship in a Digambara t injii. which belongs 
to the Tera[>a,ntln and that ./ue belonging to tlie 
Visapanthi there are many ;iiiin)r dillbrences. In 
any Digambata temple t lie idoh on the long .shelf 
in the inner slnine Imve no i yc: no larved loin¬ 
cloths, and wear no jt'wels (U' lhovc>i>;. Fresh fruit 
cannot be ollbred to them , and no wom.an on any 
consideration is .alloweil to enter the inner sl;i:ine 
(for with the Digainbara no woman as such can 
obtain salvation). The privilege of })erforming 
worship i.s not })ut uo to auction, and t\\v ja(a j)ujd 
can be performed only at out' time, not at intervals 
of thirty minutes or iin hour, as in a Svi'dambara 
teiujile. The idol is wnslusl with [ilain water (not 
water mixe<l with milk or nectars), and it has 
seemed to the w'riter, as she watched, that even 
greater care is shown by Digambara that not one 
dro|>of wati'r should fall to the ground. Among 
the Visapanthi the idol is marked with rhandana. 
on both toes; but the Tei lip.unt hi do not m.'irk the 
idol itself when performing chandaiw pujd, but 
mix the .sallron with the rice on the table. 

One main dili'erence that strikes every visitor is 
that, whereas in a avelambara temjjle the whole 
Hall of Assembly is dotted with worshi[)[)ers, who 
(having done at any time they chose as many of 
the ritual acts of washing, drying, marking, and 
olli'ring as they had leisure (or) are now seated 
each before a scjiarate little stool, arranging the 
rice in the mystic way and oll’ering coin and fruit, 
then telling their beads, and doing their bhuva 
pujd, in a Digambara temple there is one united 
act of wor8hi[>.^ The rice an<l di ied fruit are all 
arranged in separate little lu'a[)S on one tray on 
one table, and are removed by the [uiests from 
that tray to form a large mound on anotlnu' tray. 
In front of the main idol on a table in the Hall of 
Assembly the olliciant arranges a tall vase like 
an upturned chalice, two brass tumblers of water, 
a full tray containing rice, almonds, and sugar 
arranged in seiiarate hea[»s, and an emjdy tray 
marked with a swastika. He then stainis ladiiiid 
the table on a little stool and to the accomj)ani- 
ment of elaborate genuflexions and intonings 
transfers the contents of the full tray to the emrity 
one^ and the upturned chalice. 'I'lio food tlius 
ceremonially transferred in the presence of the 
idol changes from naivedya to deva dravya. But 
here again the most important part of the w'orsin[) 
is the mental hhdva pujd, when the officiant stands 
silent, then bows, and finally kneels, touching the 
floor with his heati, mentally repeating rriantras 
all the time. So essential do they count this that 
an officiant in a Digambara temple said to the 
writer : ‘ If any one spent a lakh of rupees on per¬ 
forming the eight-fold worship, it would all be 
worthless without bhdva pujd.' 

1 At least in the. writer’s part of India. 

* For full details of the transference see INote.g on 
Jainism, p. 91. 
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(b) Evening worship .—All of the f^vel;im- 

bara that the writer has met j>erform nratl ; but, 
though amoii^' tlie I )i;j-amb;Lra it is performed by 
tlie Visapantlil, the 'l'<'iapaiitIn perform iieitlier 
Cirati nor maitqabt-(Upaht, (•oiitentin;^ tJiemselves 
with lightin;^ a lamp, eai'(!fiilly protected by 
in the inner sliririe and hiirniii^ imamse thene 
Ibit, thonyd) d’('rripanlln have no lam])s, they sin^^ 
sonys and read some of tJieir s{*rii)tnres aloud in 
the temples at I heir evening; worship. 

It is inter('stin,L!: to notice that, (unlike (he ritual 
in a Vistm t('mjde) mdther ainonp, the Svetambara 
nor amono any se(;t of t he Dipaiubara is food ever 
otlered to the oods at nipdit,. 

‘ Wc accoMiit, it a sin to c;it after ttie tatnps are lit, for jria<t- 
vo'tently we nii;.;)it eat some insect; liow eould we (heno)fer 
food in the temples after Hunset and ho force our tirthankara 
to sin ?' 

I.ITKHATi'iiK.— The writer has c(>nnned herself to tenijde 
w(jrshi)^, as otluw forms of worsliip have been dealt, with under 
Traykr (.h'lin), la.Mi'iVAl.H and 1'‘asT 8 (.fain). The resi'aiadier 
should notice lo('al elifTcrences ; e.r/., iemj‘h“ worshij) on Mt. 
Ahu is desciilied in (he present wrilm’s Xofrn on. Moiiini 
Jainistn, Oxford, laiO, wliile for temple worship in Rajkot and 
Palitana retiwericc may hr' made to Thp Ilonrt of ./nijiism, 
<_)xforii, In addition to these, new material for the 

prcHcnt art icle has been deri\ed mainly from the worsliij) in tlie 
tmujdcH at .lunagadh at the foot of Cirnar, the famous .Iain 
pilgrim resort. MaKOARKT StKVKN.^^ON. 

WORSHIP (Japanese). — I. ShintO CULT 
DESCKiniU) IN THE EC LI rSEMYTH.—'VUo various 
component jiarts of vShinth wor.ship liave already 
been treated in separate articles. The best way 
to gather tluMii into a com])l('tc whole, and to 
picture the actual worsbij), will be to give the old 
aeeount of the (*clipse-niyth, and ))y .simple refer¬ 
ences connect- with it- (he rletuils already (‘xamined. 
For this story is not only ( he. nuehuis of Japant'se 
mythology, hut also tlie most primitive' ami most 
authentic dcscrijition of Shinto worship, siiu'c it 
was written expressly for tin; purpose of giving 
the h'gimdary origin of the chief ceremionies of this 
worship, as ollicially [iractisinl at the court of tlui 
mikado in the most, ancii'iit, times, and of explain¬ 
ing the ascendancy of tin.' gnsat priestly familie's 
wlio odiciated in them. We; therefore have in this 
(ext, whicli is more than 12d0 years old, a brief 
account of all that i.s ('sseiitial in the rites of 
Shinto worshii) and its juicsts.^ 

First of all, let us recall how, by re‘:ise)ii of 
e;ortain oll'euces eoiumittc'd by tlie teaiible god 
Susa-no-wo,^ the sun-g<>ddess, Aiiiaterasu, shut 
herself uo in tlie roed-cy cavern of heaven, and h*ft 
the w'orld in darkness {foko-ifo^ ‘ ete'rnal niglit’); 
how the eight liunelr(‘d myriael gods in elisniay then 
assenihled in the driejd-uj) bed of the Tranepiil 
Kiv(‘r of lloave'ii (the; Milky ^V^ay), to take counsel 
as to how they might induce tlie goddes.s to (;omc 
fortli from her retreat; find how for this purpose 
tlieir usual counsellor, the god of artifice, Oinohi- 
kane, conecive'd a plan, which w<as notliing else 
than the transference t(Y the sky of the terre.strial 
rites of Shinto, hut which, naturally, is given us 
as hfiving been, on the contrary, their prototype. 
The plfin was as follows ; 

‘Assembling the loiig-singing birds of eternal night and 
making them sing; taking the hard rocks of heaven from (he 
river-hed of the 't’rampiil Itiver of l^ea^'en, an<{ taking the iron 
from ttie heaventv Mefal-Monn(,iins ; calling in the smith Aina- 
tsu-rnara; charging Hi.s AnginstDe.ss Ishi kori-donio to make a 
mirror, and ctiarging His AugiisLncss Taina-no-ya to make an 
augustly com{)lfte string of cur\ed jcwel.s eight feet long, of 
five hiuidr('d jewels ; and summoning His Augustness Ame-no- 
Koyano and His Augustness FuLo-dama, and (’ausing them to 

1 The original text in Chinese characters, with reading In 
kana and transcription, is published in M. Revon, Le Shinnto- 
ifone, pt. i., Pans, 1907, pp. 414-4*28. An English tr. will l)e 
found in H, H. Olmmbcrlain, Kojiki'^ {TAS.J, vol. x., suppl.), 
Tokyo, 190(1, p. 03 (T., and a I'rejich (r in M. Revon, Antholoijie 
<ie la lifUrature inp-nmt.sei, Paris, 1919, p. 40tT. 

2 See the enumeration of those ar/ia-fsu-fsumi (‘heavenly 
sins’) in art. Sis (.Tapanese), ? a. 


pull out with a complete pulling the shoulder of a true slag 
from the heaverdy Mount Kagu, and take heavenly haha-ka ‘ from 
the heavridy Mount Kagu, and perform divination ; and palling 
up hy pulling its roots a true with five hundred branche.s 

from the lieaveidy Mount Kagu ; and taking and putting upon 
its upper br.iuclies ttie augustl^’ coiipdete string of curved 
jewels eight feet long, of five hundretl jewels, and taking and 
tying to the middle branc'hes the mirror eight feet long, and 
taking and hanging upon its lower hraiichos the white soft 
offerings aral the' blue soft otTering-s; His Augustness Fut.o- 
flama taking tlmso diviw.s things and bolding Lbcm togetlier 
with t he grand august olVerings ; and His August ness Ame-no- 
Ko>ane jtrayerfully nciting a grand ritual ; and the deity Ame- 
no-Tajikara-wo standing hidden beside the door; and Her 
Align,slness Ame-no-r/unu' hanging round her tlic luvavcrily 
Iiikajf’ of the heavenly .Mount Kagu as a sash, and making the 
iioav('rilv nwsaki-n<i-kazura her head-dress, and binding tfie 
leaves of tlie .sv/su of the heavenly Moinil, JCagu in a posy for her 
hands, and laying- a sounding lioanl lialore the door of the 
hea\eiily Kook-l)W(‘Iling, and Hlam])ing till slie made it resound, 
ami doing divine pos'-t'ssion, and jnillmg out the ni]iples of her 
breasts, and pushing down lier skirt-string tcsv/ue ad ‘}>riratai\ 
parfos.’- 

'riierenpon, ;is the Kojiki says, ‘the Plain of High Ileaien 
sliook and (he eiglit hundred myriad Heities laughed tog'-ether.’ 
.\mazed at this ItoiiKwie laughter, the sun-goddess sliglitly 
opens tlie door of (lie heavenly ca\cm. To ent ice her further, 
the artful l'/,uuie explains to her that the gods are rejoicing 
‘because there i.s a Hedy more illustrious than Thine August¬ 
ness,’ and at the same time Ame-rio-Koyane and Fnto-dama 
])ush the mirror towards her, i\')iieh indin-e.':! lier to come out 
still fartlier from t.he door. At this moment Ame-no-Tajikara- 
uo s<'i7,<s her hy the hand and drags lier out, while Futo- 
dama immediat.ely stretches behind her a nhiri-kwnt'-iiaha 
(‘ hottoni-tied-rope,' Le. a rojie made of straw drawn up by the 
roots, which slick out from (he end of the rope), saying to her, 
‘’J'hon must not go hack farther in than this.’-'t From this 
moment the uiiii erse is iJJimiinated anew, to the great joy of 
gods and men. 

II. Analysis of the various elements of 

CULT EMBODIED IN 777/.S’iV)'77/.- In t lii.s fainOiIS 
ejiisodi; we observe ccittiin rites which are more 
especitilly conin'ctial wit h the s])ccial object of the 
story, i.e. witli the nmnical iiu'ans to lie cin]>loyc(l 
to cause lij^dtt to rcaopcar when, for some rca.son 
or other ((‘clijise, typhoon, heavy (‘louds), the snn 
liides for smdi ti lon/^^ time that jirimitive man be¬ 
comes afr.aid. 'riicse means are the ‘ lon^-siiioip^r 
bird.s of eteinal ni^dtt,''* i.e. cocks, which w(;re 
made to utter their lorio- cry in front of the cavern, 
and wliich are found symbtdically represented in 
the old temple of the sun-codde.ss at Ist; by dtincers 
called tond-ho (‘ bird-cry ’) ; with tlie roosts of those 
sacred birds (kept for the ordinary juirpose of 
heraldin^^ the dawn, hut also, when n(;(;d arises, 
for evoking daylight by magical means) n.ative 
)bilologist8 connect the origin of tori-i,’^ the well- 
\nown gateway of Shinto tem|i]es, although it 
.seenrs rather to be a continental importation.® It 
is in the .same .s[)irit that, in another version of this 
mylh,’^ it i.s .stated that the gGdd(;s.s Uzume, in the 
midst of her dfince, ‘ kindled a lire,’ tlie aim of 
which was likcwi.se to evoke the solar light by 
imitative magic, and which represents the IcgeTul- 
ary jirototype of the nihubi (‘courtyard liis;’), 
practised in certain ceremonies of Shinto worsliip, 
especially in the nocturnal rite of the nihi-nnme 
(‘new tasting’), lint, besides those rites wbieh 
belong more .specnally to eelijise-eeremonial, this 
episode also desoribes rites of a more general 
character. 

I. The solar mirror, central point of the national 
worship, -hirst of all, we see tin; celestitil gods 

1 The words not translated are e.xplaitied below, p. S 03 b 

2 Kojiki-, tr. Chamberlain, loc. cit., into which, however, the 
present writer has introduced some modifications; cf. his 
Antholocfie, loc. cit. 

2 Kojiki'^, p. 05. 

* Or, perhaps, here, ‘ eternal land,’ the continent of Asia, 
from whicli those animals were said to have been imported. 

6 Tori, ‘ bird,’ ‘ fowl ’; i, from iru, ‘dwelling.’ 

® On this question of tori i see B. H. Chamberlain, ‘A Pre¬ 
liminary Notice of the Luchuan Language,' in JA I xxvi. [1897] 
47ff., and Things Japanese''\ Loudon, 1898, p. 407 ; S. 'Tuke, 
‘Notes on the Japanese Tori-i,’in Trans. Japan Soc. of London, 
iv. flSUo] pt. ii. p. SI ff. ; VV. (J. Aston, ‘ Tori-wi, its Derivation,’ 
in TASJ xxvii. [1899] pt. iv. p. l.bttff. ; Eugene Ooblet d’Alviclla, 
La Yoie des Dicux, Brussels, 1900, p. 22. 

” Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan ... to A.D.697, tr. W. O. 
Aston. London, 1896, i. 44. 
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taking rocks from the Uiver of Heaven anti iron 
from the Metal Mountains, i.e. tlie iron mines of 
primitive Japan, for tin; purpose of manufacturing 
a mirror under the superintendence of tlie gods 
Ama-tsu-mara (tin; Cyclops of Japanese mythology, 
also with a single eye, whose name, meaning 
ccelestis penis, is evidently connected with the old 
phallic eult)^ and Ishi-kori-dume (the mythical 
anc(;stor of the manufacturers of mirrors, whose 
obscure nann; may mean ‘ stone-cutter,’and con- 
se(|uently call up the idea of stone moulds in which 
certain nu'tal objects were cast). This ‘ mirror of 
eight feet’ {yd-td-hKpDni) is still a magical means 
of recalling the star whose form and brilliance it 
imitat(;s, in the same way as other ‘ mirrors of the 
sun’ {lii-k((gdmi) which are discuss(;d elsewhere.“ 
Hut, besides the s])ecial function which it is calh'd 
upon to perform in I his (;])isotle, the sola,r mirror lills 
a much huger role in Shinto worshi[i in general, in 
w'hich, in the temple of Ise, it re[)resents the sun- 
goddess he.rself, and therefore forms the very 
centre of the national worship. 

The fact that the present mirror at Ise is, in the 
imagination of the Jaj)anese, the sanu; as was 
forged at the time of the edii)se, is due both to the 
Kojiki'' and to the Nihongi.'^ 'the latf<‘rsays that 
the mirror of the ecli[)se ‘ is the grcait deity who is 
w’orshi])])(;d at Ise’; and, as this sacred obj(>c 
shows a slight (law, it is ex[»hiined (juite naturally 
by the hypothesis of a blow which it received 
against the door of the cavern.'''' It is therefore a 
case of a primitive talisman which afterwards be- 
(-•aine the great est national fetish. For befort; long 
the sun-goddess herself bestows it upon her grainl- 
son, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in t(;rms which clearly 
show' that her soul is united wdth it, by the 
a])plication of a conception, wide-spread amon 
primitive races, of the mysterious relations that 
may exist between a mirror and a soul. 

‘ Regard it,’ Hhe said, ‘ as iny august spirit, and worship it as 
if tliou wort worsiiii^pir'K' in niy prcsonco.’® And again ; ‘Let 
it be with thee in thy lioine, on tiiy mat; let it be sacred 
to time!’’7 And, wiien she doj)uto.s two otiier gods to 
accomt)any her grandson on the eartli, viz. Anie-no-Koyane and 
Futo-naina, wlio are preoisoly tlie ancestors of the groat national 
sorcerers, ‘ Watch over me,’ she commands tiiem; ‘take care, 
both of you, of tliis mirror and guard it well.’« 

From that time the solar mirror becomes the 
iiKJst important and most ju'ecious of the tliic< 
regalia (mirror, sword, and jewel) of the sovereign 
house. ]..atcr, however, a timid emperor, worried 
with his responsibilities in a time of public dis¬ 
orders, was uncomfortahle at the thought tliat he 
was living with such a formidable deity ; he broke 
the tradition which had been obsorve<l u^) to thii 
time and entrusted the mirror to an imperial 
priestess, wlio k(;pt it in a neigiibouring village; 
she, in her turn, transferred it to the prince.s.s of 
Yamato, the famous vestal who, after various 
religious travels, stopped liiially at Ise according 
to the instructions of the goddess.^ There, in the 
bosom of the ‘inner tem])le ’ {nd'iku), tlie mirror 
will henceforward rest, invisible in its precious 
tabernacle. 

This supreme object of Shinto w'orsliij) is, as a 
matter of fact, enclosed in a brocade bag, wdiich is 
never opened ; when the old materi.al show’s signs 
of giving way, the whole is put into a new bag : so 
that to-day the mirror is enfolded in several layers 
of silk. Thus protected, it is in addition enclosed 
in a box of hi-no-ki,^^ provided with eight handles 
placed on a slightly raised stand, and covered witl 
a jiiece of white silk. Lastly, above all this there 

1 See art. Naturk (Japanese), vol. ix. p, 2 ;h9». 

2 See Revon, Shinntoisme, pt. i. p. 212, note. 

» P. 130. i. 48. 

5 ih. 6 Kojihi^, p. 130. 

f Nthongi, i. 83. ® Ib. ; cf. i. 76. 

» Ih. pp. 151 f., 176 f. 

10 Chamoeepparis obtruia, a sort of Thuya. 


s a sort of cage of wdiite wood, with ornauH'uts of 
^ lire gold, it.self enveloped in a rough silk curtain, 
w’hich reaches to the ground on every side. I’hcsc 
:;overings of the box are all that tlic [xiojtlc are 
illowc.d to see on the festivals on wdiich the sanctu¬ 
ary is opened. 

Viscount Mori, the Minister of Public Instruction, wlio 
dared to raise a corner of an outer curtain of the sanctuary 
at ls(>, was soon after, on the very day on which the lunv con- 
■ititufion of Japan was ])roclaimrd in ISsu, assassinated by a 
fanatic Shintoist, whose tomt) became a place of jiilgrimage. 

Although the sun-godde.ss was the only one in 
the mythology who assumed the particular form 
:)f a mirror, otlicr (hdtics are r('prescnted by tlie 
same object ; c.g., it is said that in tin; either great 
temple of Ise, the ‘outer temjde’ {grkn), the mi- 
tdnid-shiro (.substitute for the august spii it) of the 
goildess of food is likewise a mirror, as well as the 
fetishes of the dki-(lt)n(> )n> kdnii (dcilies of a joint 
shrine), which are also worshipped iu those two 
great temples, d'liis is simply a natural generaliza¬ 
tion of the material side; ot the cult. The mirror 
of the sun has gradually become multiplied, and, 
nMd(;r Buddhist inllucnce, it has ended in being 
exhibited in all (Te tmnples, though tlie sacred 
fetish of Ise remained hidden from human eyes. 

2 . The sacred jewel.—'The eclipse-myth relates 
further that the god d’ama-no-ya (‘ jew’el-ancestor ’), 
from wdiom the iiereditaiy corporation of jewellers 
claims to be descended, makes a necklace of 
num(;rous jew'els. The name of tliis necklace is 
very ilillicnlt to interjuet,* and its history through¬ 
out the centuries is no less uncertain.''^ The im- 
}>crial jewel, at lirst identilied with the necklace 
of tin; eclipse,^ wa,s grjidually reduced to the single 
.sacred stomg tw'o or three inclnis in diameter, 
which is carefully preserved to this day in the 
jialace of 'I'okyo. Hut, in spite of the religious 
character of the mikados, this jewel is evidently 
of little cult importance compared wdth the sacred 
mirror. 

3. Priests.—Later iu the text there appear two 
gods who are impoi'tant from the point 01 view of 
worship —Ame-iio-Koyane (etymology uncertain), 
the ancestor of the nakdtomi, the liigli ju'iests, 
‘mediators' between the gods and the mikado, 
w'ho recited the ritual in name of the latter, and 
Futo-dama (perhaps ‘great jewel,’ hut more prob¬ 
ably ‘ great gift’), the ancestor of the Imihe, those 
‘abstaining’ jiriosts who were specially cliarged 
with preparing the oll'erings.^ 

4. Divination.—Those two gods pull out tlie 
shoulder of a stag from Mount Kagai (mountain of 
heaven, which quite naturally has its homonym in 
Yamato), and take from tin; .same mountain the 
bark of a certain tree {hahd-ka [cherry ? or birch ?]) 
in order to light a tire to roast the shoulder-blade, 
the cracks in which they will then examine for 
divinatory signs. The ancient Japanese, as a 
matter or fact, always practised divination when 
they found tliemselves in presence of any unusual 
ihenomenon, and their gods naturally did the .same, 
or they w’cre by no means conceived as omniscient.'^ 

Omoplatoscojiy w’as the favourite form of divina¬ 
tion—the otlicial ‘greater divination.’ 

5. Sacred tree of Shinto. — The gods then 
uproot a .svr/vr/ri^ with ii\’e hundred (oc. countless) 
branches. This tree, which is evcigreen, is the 
sacred tree of Shinto, and is usually tound jilanted 
in the precincts of the temples ; it fnniishes wamU 

1 Seo Revon, Shinntoisrne, p. 224, note 5. 

a Ib. p. 225. Kojikr\ p. 130. 

4 See, for the imkatomi, art. Praykk (JajmiieHe), vol. x. 
p. 1 S 90 ^ and, for the imihe, art. Sacrikick (JapaneHc), vol. xi 

p. 22«. 

'> See art. Divination (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 801 0 . 

6 lb. p. 802». 

" Cleyera japonica ; a fairly j^ood idea of this tree nia>’ he 
from the fact that the family of Ternstra'iniaceie, to which it 
helonjrs, includes also the camellia and the tea plant. 
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for the oh.o-irusa and tlxi and its 

l)ian(‘h(“s, which are always carrie<l in funeral 
proctessions, make it possible; to distinj^iiisii at a 
j^lance a Sldntoist fimeial from a l>inhlhist one. 
The use of everyiceai (nais, esjeecially cypress, in 
aTjciemt times in Djc West and also in Cliina is 
analogous. 

6. Offerings.—ddie <j;()ds now hang tlie necklace 
on tli<‘ higher luanches, the mirror midway, ami 
tlie ollcrings of s<)l t matta ials on the lower branches. 
I'lie n-'ilict's of Jkinks Islands have a similar rite 
to obtain sunlight; th(‘y em{jloy a circular stone, 
called ‘ (Ik; storn; of (he siiii,^ which they decorate 
with ribbons and fix in a high tree.- TheoU’erings 
of white, and blue matc'rials made on this occasion 
are the general type of Shintoist oll'erings which 

)lay the chief jiart in the worship,^ an<l which 
ia\'e alr(“ady been exbaustively treated.* 

7. Recitation of the ritual.—While Futo-dama 
jiresent.s I hese olli'.rings, Ame-no-Koyane ferv(;ntly 
pronounces a ritual whose powerful words [futo- 
norito-ijoto) are to for(‘e the will of the go<ldess. 
The character of these Shinto liturgies has already 
been treated.^ It should be noted that, besidtss 
the magical elli'ct of (he recit(;d formula, those 
old Shinto prayers had also t he intention of charm¬ 
ing the gods by their lit(‘rary bciauty, as a sort of 
ollcring.'’ The respectful gestures a(;<;oinpanying 
them have also been described.'^ 

8. Sacred dance of priestesses and divine pos 
session. Lastly tluire appears upon the scene 
Ann; no ll/uim; (‘heaven’s dread female’), the 
h'gendary ancestress of the Sarume-no-kimi (‘ prin¬ 
cesses of Saru,’ from sdrii, ‘ monkey,’ and //n; 

‘ woman '), a pri(;stly corporation of court dancers, 
so called by reason of another myth.” With soim; 
hilcfKjG sin; mak(;s an arm-su]>p<)rt [itt.suki, ‘ hand- 
lH;lper’)> i-f’- kind of cord like that which the 
imperial stewards, referred to in (his conmexion in 
tlie Kitual of (he (Ireat, Lurilication 

had round (Indr n(‘<d;s ; (In; ends were fastened td 
tlndr wrists to enabh; them to carry ln;avy things 
more (;asily; she nmkes a garlarul for her h(;ad 
{k'lztirn) with innsdki-nO'htziira,'^ \u\d a bouquet 
{tii-qi(S(t) vith leaves of (generic name of 

various small bamboos). 'I'lnm she |)hices in front 
of the cavern tin; sounding-board on whi(;h she is 
to pei form her dam^e, the nrototype of the sacred 
pantomime {kagmut) which is still one of the 
regular lites of Shinto worship—an a'sthetie 
oliering to the gods—and whi(di may be seen 
d;inc(‘(i a(- (lie present day by young priestess(;s 
wearing masks and damask drajieries, on the 
})la(torm of u special building in the precincts 
of c<;rtain temples, like (hose of Ise and Nara.^* 
Uzume soon ri.-aches a state of {htniiigahiri- 

or k(i)igitl:iiri-shite), ‘doing divine possession,’the 
real or simulate<l character of whicli may be dis¬ 
puted,^* but which in any case corresjxinds exactly 
witli what we know of the imjxudant role of nervous 
phenomena in tlie ancient practices of Shinto, as 
tlK*y may lie obsei v(;d even at tlie jiresent day.^® 

I Of. art. Sa(;rikick (Japanese), vol. xi. p. ‘22*^. 

-See ShinntoisiM, p. 212, note; and cf. Nihoniji, i. 

411, which showy clearly that the ‘sun mirror'of the .Japanese 
myth is likewise an imitation star. 

See art. Sackifick (Japanc.se), vol. xi. p. ‘21'‘. 

/h. p. ‘2‘2‘, and p. 221* 8pe<;ially for the offerin^js of soft 
materials, the onv^in of the gnhei, which lias remained an 
essential eult-ohjh-ct, and the night of which in a temple devoid 
of ornamentH at once indi(;ates a Si)into temple, 

^ .See art. Maoic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. ‘290 ff. 

6 See artt. Pkaykk (J ipanese), vol. x. p. 190^’, and Sacrikicr 
(.I ap;inese), vol. xi. p. ‘24'''. 

" Art. Traykr (.Ia))anesc), vol. x. p. 190^. 

;; See Kojiki-, pp. l‘29f. and 138. 

^ t.dub-iuoHS 

ut Knonumns rddienns, a Japanese species, parent of our 
Hj)indle-tree. 

II See art. SAcraKicK (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 24*. 

12 See art. Posskshion (Jajianese), vol. x. p. IJl'*. 

13 /b. p. 132'h 


As regards the indecent gesture with which this 
scene ends, and which the Nihongiy whi(;h appeared 
only eight years after the Kojiki, thought right to 
omit in the corresnonding account,* hut whose re- 
])ro(luction even the Nihoyigi mentions in another 
(‘onnexion,- it gives a good idea of the naively l)old 
character of tliis goddess, who.se sportive natural¬ 
ness the mythology associates with that of the 
monkey go<l 8aruta—an interesting point for 
phallic worshi]).^ 

9. Magic cords. —All these rites having been 
l>erformcd, tlie sun-goddess is gradually attracted 
outside, (irst by the clamorous mirth of the gods, 
then by the mirror which, in the Kojiki account, 
seems mainly to have a jisychological action, ex¬ 
citing the curiosity of tlie goddess, but which, in 
the original form of the myth, must have been 
regarded as having rather the action of imitat ive 
imigii;. d’he goil Ame-no-Tajikara-wo (‘hand- 
strength-male’), who is hiding near tlie door, 
.seizes this moment to drag the sun-goddess forcibly 
outside, and Futo-dama immediately prevents her 
from stefiping hack by means of a magic cord, just 
as, in the Fiji Ishimls, they tie grasses to stop the 
sun.* 'I’liis cord is the prototype of t\\G shime-naha 
(‘close-rope’), the cords of rice-straw which are 
usually to be seen in front of Shinto temples. At 
Ise a liuge shinic-iuiha unites two rocks between 
which one gets an admirable view of Fuji-yama, 
and whicli are rcgar(h;<l as the best point of view 
in tlie archipelago for admiring and worship])ing 
(ho rising sun. In a more popular form of the 
cult these cords are hung in front of the houses at 
the New Y(;ar to wanl oil'evil iiitluences—a custom 
whose origin local legend of smaller importance 
attributi's to an adventure of the god Susa-no-wo,** 

10. Other cult-forms, “ 'riins the eclj[)so-jnyth is 
the central point towards which all the paths of 
Shinto cxinverge, and it is only necessary to start 
from this centre to see radiating in all (firections, 
not only the essential rites of this worship, hut 
also hramdies which end in secondary praf;ti(!es. 
riie only cult forms of any importance which are 
not found here are tliose wliich naturally could not 
li)^ure in a story of this kind, such as the custom 
of pilgrimages to distant sacred places— e.g., to the 
ancient temples of Ise or to tlie top of Fun-yama, 
to which thousands of worshippers flock every 
year—or, as a substitute for such pilgrimages, the 
custom of worsliij) from a distance {em-pai) by 
going to some neiglibouring temple easier or access. 
Hut, altliougli these customs are highly developed 
ill Japan, they are found in other religions also, 
ind there is notliirig specially JShintbist about 
them. 

Litkraturr.—T his iHcitod in the foot-notes. 

Michkl Kkvon. 

"WORSHIP (Jewish).—J'he Hebrew term loi 
worship’ is and in the famous saying of 

Simon the Just (c. 3 U 0 B.C. ) with whuii the 
Tractate A 7 A/>.v 0/ the Fathers opens ®is 
Jie .second of the ‘ foundations of the world.’ At 
Jiat [leriod, no doubt, the word 'ahhndah primarily 
mfilied the sacriticial system of the 'Lerujile, though 
ids system was also accompanied by prayers, but 
Jie meaning was not necessarily restricted to the 
altar. J'his term’has developed, hut the saying 
J Nihoniji, i. 46. 3 Jb. i. 77. 

8 Cf. art Natcrk (Japanese), vol. lx. p. 239^. 

4 See Revon, Shinntotsin*y p. ‘212, note. 

6 See art. Hospitality (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. p. 814^. 

® See Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 184 (2). (The pagination ia 

dentioal in all e<ld.) 

7 The literal meaning Is ‘ work,’ ‘ servic'e,’ and, like the 
En^^Iish equivalent, it may be used In various senses. Thus 
'Abhodah Zdrak, ‘strange worship,* is idolatry. It can refer 
to song or gladness, e.g., 33*? 3VJ3; nnct73r mny s'n ii’k 

A TDa 'in ('Erekhin, lift), or to prayer, e.>j., K'n 'ipk 
n^Dn n 3 Dk n.i 3*?3e’ .*ni3i; (Ta'antth, 2a). With the article, 

;t is sometimes used as an asseveration, ‘By religion!’ (see 
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of Simon remains none the less cliaracteiistic of 
Jewish tlieology, which lays more stress on 
'abhodah (works) than on '(itniirulh (faith),* 

With the destruction of tlie 'rem]>le, worshij) 
naturally concentrated on tlie syna^o;^mes,‘‘* Had 
the altar system been tlie exclusive means of divine 
access available to the Israelite, the cessation of 
sacrifices would have marked a much ^^reater 
liturgical disturbance than actually took place. 
As a fact, continuity was preserved ; the k(!ynote 
of the transition was Hos 14^ (Heb. = 14^, KV^), ‘ Let 
our prayers make up for tlie bullocks of our sacri- 
lices,’^ Even to-day the servii;es, in particular 
those relatiiif^ to atonement, re-echo this senti¬ 
ment,^ and, in almost every rite, the portion from 
the Pentateuch which ordains the niornint^S after¬ 
noon, or additional sacrilice is recited, at the 
a{){)ropriate occasion. This is done to show the 
corresj)onden(;e between the particular service and 
the sacrilice instead of which it is oU'ered, Nor 
must this feature be re^^narded as, eo ipw, a pray<*r 
for tlie restoration of sacrifices in their old form, 
ft has often been shown that a belief in the 
restoration of the Temple, as a Messianic event, 
to b(! a centre of universal worship, may not 
necessarily be linked with the re-institution of th<', 
altar, and it cannot be demonstrated b(‘.yond doubt 
that this re-institution is an axiom of Jewish 
belief, for it has been re[>udiated by some orthodox 
Jewish authorities (as well as upheld by others; 
thus it is not included in the Thirteen Articles of 
(Teed and Mairnonides).® 

In the syna;j:o^oie worship subse({uent to the 
Destruction the service develof)ed on three lin(;s; 

(I) prayers of repentance and penitence ; (‘2j thanks- 
t^ivinfi: Hod praise; (3) petitions. Study and the 
recital of didactic, passaj^es of post-lUlilical liteia- 
ture w'ere a later institution.** 

In (1), i.c. penitential w'orshin, asceticism and 
fasting naturally find a place, ihit the limits of 
(his asceticism w'ere strictly defined. Easting 
{tfCanith, w’hich really means ‘afllietion') was, 
generally speaking, restricted to })rescribed occa¬ 
sions and rites. This element shouhl be studied 
in connexion wdth Eea.S'I’ING (Hebrew and Jewish). 
Indiscriminate and exaggerated asceticism w'as 
lather the mark of sects, su(di as the Kssenes, 
Zadokite.s, or certain Qabbalists; it was not 
general. (Jonfession, ex})iation, and atonement 
constituted acts of worshij) in connexion with 
jienitence." 

(2) Thanksgiving in worship centred in the 
festivals, with the ceremonial a|)[)ropriate to each, 
Levy’s Lexictm, s.v.). In tlie daily 'Amuhih the term is applied 
to the l(l-17th befiedictiori of the ]}"v, in which the restoration 
of the '(ibhnilah is the subject of prayer (see Sin^^er, p. 50, par. 
‘i). In tiie MxLSaJ service for the Day of Atonement, the 
'Abhodah is the recital of the expiation ritual of the hi^h priest 
in the Temple on that day, in the Holy of Holies (see M. Caster, 
Hook of Prayer, London, IIX)4, iii. 107 f., or H. M. Adh‘r and 
H. Davis, Her rice of tlte. Synagomie Festivals, etc., ‘ Atorjement,’ 
pt. ii. p. 15!) f., Ix^ndon, 1904-0S). Finally, see also the opening 
words of the concluding blessing after the reading of the 
prophetical lessons (Singer, p. 149, last line). 

1 See JK ii. 118^ 

2 See art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. 5S6» foot; see, howe\ er, art. 
I’RAYKR (Jew ish), vol. X. p. 192^^ foot, for another view. 

3 See JK viii. LS2 a, x. 100»', 022“, 02,5“. 

♦See, Adler and Davis, p. 109. 

5 Singer, p. 89 ; see art. Sacrikick (Jewish), hut see also JE x, 
028»*. 

After such passages a special Qaddish was pronounced (see 
Singer, p. 86). Such passages may be found in Singer, p. 107 f. 
Yemenite Jews more frequently do not read a set pa.ssage, hut 
insert in their daily service a portion of the hook they happen 
to be studying. The .Mesopotamian rite assigns a greater place 
to study as an act of worship than do others. Not only are the 
first night of Pentecost and the night of Ilosha'ana liabba kept 
as vigils and devoted to study, as in Europe, hut the custom 
'•ailed nenn (‘Sealing’) on account of Ilosha'ana Jtabba 
associations prevails at other times. 

7 See artt. Asckticusm (.Jewish), Enstino, Fka.sii.no (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Confkssion (Hebrew), K.xdation and Atonkmknt 
(Jew ish). 


such a.s the piilm l)i;uich,* tabeiuncle,^ the 
Psalms, the Qiddush,'^ etc. 'riiere is a sj^euial 
benediction of thanksgiving for ioyous occasions 
and anniversaiic's, ‘ lUessed art Tliou, O Lord our 
(b>d, King of the universe, who hast ke])t us in 
lif(L ami bast jiieserved us, and hast enabled us to 
reach tliis sea-soii.’*^ 

(3) IVtitions, tiie outjxiurings of tlie heart in 
.suj)|)li(*ation for the ju ivale ueetlsof tlie individual, 
have their jiroper [»Iac(! in the Jewish sy.stem of 
jirayer.** Some of these m'eds are specilieally 
mentioneil, when thi^y are oltjtuTs for whieh every 
individual w'ill neee.^snrily }>ray, such as lieallli, 
in the'/I//u(/u/),’* or sustenaiiee, in the grace alter 
meals.** Ihit in most cases these petitions are 
formulated iu the jilural n.iinbor ; cf. ‘(live this 
<lay <laily bread ’ (/77/^h/), hut///enu). Idiere are 
ojijiortunities accorded for tlie individual to oiler 
liis own Hjiecial jirayers. Lut the stawdee represents 
rather a corjioiate act of worshiji on the pjirt of 
the community. Hence in the confessions the 
plural number is always used.** On th(‘ olii(!r 
hand, ‘ancient formuhe, written for individual 
|)rayer, were often :idaj>ted to jiublii; worsliij).'“* 
Vhe needs of the individual might come under the 
b(!a<ling of Duunn, though this word is used in 
jUis/nidh I*Frdkk6tk, iv. 4,‘* in the sense of prayer 
in a projier .spirit. Eor the necessity of dovahion, 
and of praying when in a littirig ni<»od, is over and 
over again ju’Cseribed in the MUhadh. Idirly 
saints, we are told, used to spend a juelimiuary 
liour in attuning tlndr minds,and, when under 
the stre.ss of strong emotion, such as deej) sorrow 
or sujuemc joy,*^ or when in situations of diiti- 
cnlty,** the regular jirayers were postjioned or 
abrogated. 

It is an axiom of worship that jiraise and tlianks- 
giving should juecedii petition, as being more dis- 
interesteil in quality.*® Eor this reason I he morning 
service ojien.s wdth Pesiupi de Zimm, jisalnis ami 
versicles of this descrijdiori. After the ixadtal of 
the sacrificial desci iptions “* the ‘ blessing of jiraise ' 
(TDxr inn) introdmais the thanksgiving of I (Mi 10'*'''***, 
Ess loo, IJo-ldU, and tlui following do.xologies ; 
I Oil 29''*‘‘^, Nell 9** *', and the Song of Moses 
(Ex 14**^*-15***). These passages are brought to an 
end by the formula or praise nnnc'',*’ and tlie first 
jiortion of the .s(!rvice is (toncluded. Then follows 
the ycr *** (wdth its blessings) or, as this sm-tion is 
termed, ‘ the assumption of the yoke, of the king¬ 
dom of heaven,’ *** and tlieii, in the nSen {' A middh), 
ojiportunity is given for jirivate devotions. J’his 
onier shows the Jewdsli scheme of worshij). Eor 
tliis reason it was considered projier to ‘join Re¬ 
demption to the Erayer’ (n'^sn'? j'D:;)D),‘^** i.c. 

to proceed wdthout internijition from the daily 

J Sirijfer, p. 218. 2 j()_ p. 2.32. 

3 Ib. p. 219 f. * lb. pp. 124, 174, 2.20, 243. 

® lb. p. 292. 8ce art. Fkstivadn and Ka^th (Jvwi.sli). 

0 lierakhoth, ,31a, tr. (y'ohen, Camhrirl^^c, 1921, p. 2U6. 

7 Singvr, p. 47. ^ I(>. p. 281. 

® See H' r. 30a ( — Cohen, p. 1!)6); Sin^^er, pp. 2,58-263. 

10 8ee Ahr.'AhamH, Annotated Editdjn of Singer's Prayer Book, 
p. xix. 

n DMUnn mVen ps ynp in‘?Dn The meanimf of iinp 

ia disputed ; here, ac'.c.ontinto itarlinoro and odu rs, it means 
‘that hia prayer ia hurdensome, aa much as to sa\ that he lias 
a fixed, distasteful task, which has to he ace.om|iIislied.’ See 
Gemara, t. ‘296, p. 194 of Cohen’s tr. But y^p usually is found 
in a pood sense, i.e. regularity; cf. the fixing (ny’3p) of the 
calendar, or y:3p f'K Dsyn nSsn (Z?fr. iv. 1), or yjp imin nry 
{Abhoth, i. 16 ; .see Taylor). 

• 2 IPr. viii. 1. 

1-3 The Gemara discusses, e.g., the cosea of bride;; rooms and 
mourners. 

E.g., when ridinp (30a (Cohen, p. 197j), .sailing, or in peril 
ous surroundinps. See also 31a (Cohen, p. 203 f.). 

B'r. 3‘2a foot((Johen, p. 214), 34a (Cohen, p. 228) 

10 Sinper, pp. t)-13. 17 Jt)_ p. 

18 See art. <Iod (Jewish), vol, vi. p. 29s. 

19 Sinper, p. 37 f. 

B> r. 30a (Ctohen, p. 1!)8). 
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tlianke^givinn^ for the (l(‘Iiveraiu;e from to 

the recital of the 'J 

IVactically every item of J(‘\vish riliial, syna- 
go^^al or domcKtic, is an act of w'or.ship, for in 
.fudaism the secular sulKue has very iiltle imh;- 
pendent existence, and thus many acts, not in 
thmns(dves reliyions, are associated with hlessincs 
and heconie a(;ts of ceremonial. In order that 
thoHe l)lessiny;s should not be f<)r;jj(d.ten, or to };iv(^ 
opportunity to an individual who niiyht have 
omitted to say them, or to cjiahle the eon^oe^^ation 
to resj>ond ‘Amen,’some of these hh^ssings have 
been incoifxuated in the litiiifj^y itself.^ Others 
that have not lieen tlius incornorated, be(;ause ( hey 
were not likely to be nee(l(*(i evmy <iay, may be 
seen in Sin;^mr, p. 287 f. d'ho ideal of‘ the j)ious 
dew was to pronounce a blessing" on tlnmiameof 
(lod one hundred times a day;® ‘in all thy ways 
krnjw Him.' 

‘ For ov rry erijo} niont and in every enjoyment lie is to render 
t hanks to t«o(l the (Jiver. Ho is tf) simdl tlii“ rose, and to rejoii’e 
in its perfnine. And lie is to say and (o feel; “ Blessed art I 
Thou, <) l.ord, who i-rentesL fra;;rant plants. ”’•* 

Tile Saldtath, with all its domestic eercmonie.s, 
has become practically a day of acts of worship; 
the three meals are preceded* by sanctification and 
followed by hymns and carols. Hut sucli a day, 
far from bcin^^ a burden to an orthodox dew, is to 
him a day of spiritual liappiness, for the hi;.thest 
bliss in the wairld to come is poetically described 
as a period ‘ wholly a Sabbath,^ which ‘will hrin<,^ 
rest in life everlasting.’® 

d’lie term ‘worship,’ tlierefore, logically includes 
many moie operations, besides prayer, by which 
the Jew Slicks to serve (iod, in addition to numer¬ 
ous acts of bis daily life and bis private and public 
devotions. A sped lie act of charity may become 
an adjunct of worsliip, if not worslnp itself, ddins, 
in the Hast, Jews sometimes make use of 
(charity) boxes containiiig eighteen aficrturcs, omdi 
devoted to a dillerent philanthrojiic institution. 
As each of tlie eightciin blessings of t\\e'Amldah is 
reciti'd, a coin is placed in onii of the slots.® 

The scheme of symigogal worship may thus he 
analyzed^ The normal (laily sm'vices, as.sociateil 
with the statutory 'remple otterings,® and also 
ascribi'd by tradition to patriarchal institution,^ 
are three-morning, afternoon, and evening. On 
Sabbaths, festivals, and new moons, and on the 
Day of AtoiieFiient, but not on tlie otlier fasis, 
tliere is an ‘additional service,’ (^allial 
d'here is no Mut^af on l.fannca (the IMaccabjcan 
Heast of Di'dication, Hncomia), or on Hurim, the 
Teast of H.sthci-, because the ordiiiama's for these 
days are post-Hiblical and no special odering was 
laougljt. Every service includes an’/I//cn/o/d* as 
its essential element, other ff'atnres being thanks¬ 
giving Psalms, Sh^nri, Hitlld, reading of the. 
Law and Hropliets. Propitiatory {)rayer.s, liymns 
{piyyuthn)^'^ study, and sermons arc not original 
statutory components, though antiquity and poj)u- 
larity have often endowed them witli an im¬ 
portance which their origin does not altogct.luu* 
warrant. The recital of tlie 'Pen Commandments 
in public worship was discontinued,'® and (he 
doxology was altcrctl,’*^ on account of tlic Minim, 
but the jirivate reading liotli of tlie Decalogue 
^ See Siiit^^er, p. 44 ; and Abrahaiiis, note on p. liv. 

2 See Siiij^cr, pp. 4 G ; AbrahaiiiH, p. xviii. 

^ Mentrljoth, iv. 

* C. C.. Montettore, Judaism and St. Paul, London 1914 
p. 4(5. 

5 Sin^M>r, p. 168. 

For the assoeiafion of alinsRiving and prayer see art. 
Kximation and At()NKmf..nt (Jewish), vol. v. p. (56'J'>. 

7 For tlie ‘('xternal form of tlie S(‘r\ ire ’ see vol. x. p. 194» 

» See ./Vt; X. 16(;«‘. 

See tV>., s.v. n See ib., s.v. ‘Shenioneh Fsreh.’ 

12 See P/IP X. 195'^, § 4. 

13 Mtsbiiab Tamili, v. 1; see Feihua' commentary in loc. jfiven 
fn Berlin ed. of ISJ.'t ; wee also JK viii. IJJ*. 

Mishnah IPr. ix. 


and of the Maiinoniilean Creeds is regarded as 
(h'sirahle after tlie morning service.^ 'Die essen¬ 
tial fcafiiros of JeAvish wor.ship may thus be 
summarized : 

At ev>>ry niorniixj service thnnujhont the year.^{\) resiiqe de 
Z///irn, or introductory Psalms ami versicles of thanksyivin;? ; 
(2) Sbfina' and l>les.sim„cs ; {',i) 'A inidab ; (4) tlie llallrl i*Hulnis 
on now moon, fesfnals, and tiaiiuca ; {b) readini; of the I.aw 
on Mond.a^s and Thursday.s, SalihaLhs, fasLs, festivals, New 
Year, Pay of Atonement, new tiioon, llanuca, Purini ; (tl) read- 
injj; from the l'ropho(..s on SahliaLlis, festivals, New Year, and 
Atonement, niiitli of Ah ; ( 7 ) Miisaf, or ‘additional ’ service, on 
Sahl):iths, fcst.iials, new iiiooii. New Year, and Atonement; 
additional ileni.s where apfiropriate, such as Selihoth, hlowin^ 
of S/iiifnr, prayer for rain, Hosha'anbth, etc. 

At evet'ii n/ternoon service t/ironii/iovt the year. —Passages 
reminiscent of sacrifices and incense, l\s 14'), ‘A tnidah ; reading 
of the Law on .Sahhaths ami Day of .Atoneniont and on cerLiin 
fasts; hajtarnh on Atonement ami certain fasts; Canticles, 
Itiith, K( (;lesiasle.s on the Three Festivals. 

At every evening service throughanl the, year. — Shnna' W'ith 
hlessing-.s, ‘Aniiilah, introductory Psalms on Friday night; 
special J’salms or poeni.s for festivals in some rites; Lamenta¬ 
tions on ninth of Ah, Esther on Pnrim, etc. 

d’ho two main division.s into wliicli the present 
liturgy may be divided are tlie Aslikenazic and 
S(‘f;ir(lic rite.s, Tlie.se correspond, (o some extent, 
with the early Pale.stinian and Habyh.mian uses,^ 
but (here are other uses—G.r/., Italian, N. African, 
'Purkisb, Mesopotamifin and fiulian, Cochini, 
Pt.Msian, etc.—being modificatioii.s of the main 
Sefardic u.se, and certain l.lassidic, Qabbalislic, and 
other rites in Russia and E. Europe, which are 
A.shkcuazic variants. Among extinct rites may 
be mentioned the Seder Atnram (use of Amram 
Caon, 87 U C. E.), Mabzor Vitry, Mainionide.s, I.saac 
Lurya, and C. Vital, Castile, etc. idttlo is known 
of the ritual of tlie Fabislias or of that current 
among 1 lie Chinese Jew.s. (Karaites and Saniaritanf* 
have their own Avorslii]), wliicli lias been printed.*' 
Modmri Reform rites, gernwally speaking, (uintain 
vernacular (ranslat ion.s and soimdimes additions, 
and modify certain referenco.s to the re.storation of 
saerilices. 'J'lic /ud/?/?y(f/n, or bymn.s, are of tAvo 
main typc.s, Jvalirian and Sjiaiiisb ; ^ they do not 
form a statutory const ituent and are often shortened 
or omitt(‘d. d’he divergencies of rites are due to 
(lie circumstance that tlie liturgy Avas originally 
not stereotyped, ‘d'liose Avho write down ble.ss- 
ings ’ Avere considered as reprehensible.® Tiie 
K'ader Avas told the sulijects to he mentioned by 
him and their order ; hence the variety of ju ayers 
arose. Tlie Avhole of the tractate iVntkhOih is 
an indication of this method. The reader was 
‘free.’® 

'Pile underlying tlieory of the Jewish conception 
of Avorshi]) can h(‘.st he studied in chs. 1. and li. of 
pt. iii. of the Guide of Maimonide.s.'^ Alaimonides 
calls Avorshij) ‘the highest aim man can attain.’ 
He insists that Avorship must be based on the 
intellect, if it is to have real value. ‘ d'he intellect 
Avliich emanates from God unto us is the link that 
joins us to Him.’ The chapters should he care¬ 
fully studied. 

rilgrimage as an act of Avorship occurs only 
.sporadically in Judaism. 

Other information may he found in artt. Con¬ 
fession (HehreAv), I^'kasting (TIehrew and Jewish), 
1‘ESTIVALS and Fasts (Jewish), God (JeAvisli), for 
SfPmn iind'Aleuu, vol. vi. p. 298 , Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Music (Jewish), Sabbath (JeAvish), 
Hkeaohing (JeAvish), Triesi'Hood (Jewish), 
Hrayek (Jewish), Sacrifice (Jewish), and JE, 
s.o. ‘Prayer,’ ‘JJturgy,’ etc. 

LitkhMTKK.—M. Duschak, Gesch. und Darstellung desiud. 
CuLt.vs, Mannheim, 1866 ; W, O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 


^ JE X. ‘ Abrahams, p. if. 

3 See art. Praykr (Jewish), bibliography. 

•* See Abrahams, p. ii. 5 .See vol. x. p, 1938. 

® See ‘ The Freedom of the Synagogue,' I. Abrahams, Studiei 
in Pha risetis}n, Cainhiidge, P.)17, p. 1 ff. 

7 P. LiSUfF. in M. Friedlander'a tr.5J, Ijondon, 1910. 
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The Reliaion and \yor>i},ip of the Sj/tun/ix/ne'', Ijondoji, 1;)11 ; 
artt. by L. Blau, I. Elbo>^en, A. Buchler, \n jQJi iiud REJ ; 
a new trauHlalion, with full notes, of T.B. Rn-okhOth, by 
A. CJohen, is in course of beinj,^ issiieil by the Cambridite Press ; 
the annotated Sinna.T’s Prayer Book, by 1. Abrahams, bondon, 
li)J4, is invaluable. || |.;iUjERT LOEVVK. 

WORSHIP (Parsi).— i. Pre-Zarathushtrian 
period. —1'liat the attitiKie of the early Iranians 
towards those whom tliey (“onceived as tlie Sa])reme 
Powers was one of adoration ;ind worshij) is practi¬ 
cally (certain.^ In what precise outward forms 
that attitude express(Hl itself during the e.arlier 
p(;riod is a (|uesti()n which can be only })artially 
answertid. We may saf(!ly assunuh however, tliat 
Herodotus’s description- of Persian habits and 
modes of worship was, in its essential features, 
aj(j)licable to the Iranians generally centuries 
before his own time, and ])robably more generally 
and truly applicable to the Persians of that |)criod 
than it was to those who were his contempurari(!s. 
In the Greek historian’s account of Persian worship 
th(i whole ceremony centres in an act of animal 
sacrihc.e.^ It was accompanied by praym- on the 
part of the ollerer and the intoning of some form 
of liturgy on the part of the j)riest. When this 
‘ theogony ’ ceased to be a mere form of incanta¬ 
tion or magic f(»rmula, which originally and for a 
long j)eriod it undoubtedly was, we have no means 
of determining. The sacrifice was individual in 
its presentation—there is no hint of a united oller- 
itig—blit the sacrilicer was e.\[>ected to be imbued 
with a sense of solidarity ; for, in its main char¬ 
acter and Q'ontent, his prayer must needs be inter¬ 
cessory -etnbracing the welfare of the king and 
the whole Persian peo})le. It is to do violence to 
the text of Herodotus, however, to make liim say 
that I he bringer of the sacrifice could ask nothing 
for himself. The natural inbueiu'e from Hero¬ 
dotus’s narrative is that, so far as tin? outward 
and visible forms of Persian worshii) were con¬ 
cerned, t hey consisted of merely an occasional act 
of animal sacrifice perfornnsl on a mountain top or 
iKiside a stream of water. We can sc.arcely imagine 
that all t heir religious imjmlses and beliiTs found 
their full and only expression in such forms. 
Still, the small value tlui Persians placed upon 
architectural aids to outward worship prepares us 
to find among them a very simple ritual an<l 
jierhaps a not very multiform mode of religion.'. 
ex})ression. Regard must also be had for the early 
period that we are treating—perhaps more than a 
millennium before our era. 

2 . Zarathushtra’s time. — Like the founder of 
Christianity, Zarathushtra, so far as the records 
enable us to bulge, made no provision whatever 
for ceremonial or outward forms of worsliip. The 
Gcithas, which are the truest reflexion of his teach¬ 
ing and spirit, contain not the remotest hint ^ of 
such matters. There we have an intensely earnest 
soul seeking to learn the truth and to get into the 
right inwaixl rehationship to its God. The outwar<l 
ex[)ression and symbolization of that relationship 
receives no consideration at all. Spirit and con¬ 
duct are the all-absorbing subjects of the Gdfhas. 
Vohumano, best thought ; Asha, right ; and 
Aramaiti, j^iety, are the ever-recurring objects of 
the j)rophet's desire. It is hardly too much to say 
that Zarathushtra’s ideal of worship is best ex¬ 
pressed in Christ’s great and final saying that 
‘they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.’ How far this high ideal was appreciated 

1 Of. Skr. yaz, ‘ worahip,’ ‘dedicate,’ ‘offer’; Av. yaz. Or. 
a^o/j.ai ; indicating tiiat, before the separation, the habit of 
worship obtained among the Irido-Enropeans. 

i. i;n f. 

3 See art. SAciuncK (Iranian). 

4 The occurrence of the word zaotar, ‘ priest,’ in one passage 
in the (idthax (Fs. xxxiii. (i) cannot be held to require^ the 
inodiflcatioii of the above statement. See J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zorontitrianiarn, London, 11)13, p. 116. 


and ac(a^)tcd hy his contcmj)()raries, and to what 
extent Ins inllueiice availed to ensure its persist¬ 
ence after his death cannot h(i ascei t aimal. Cer¬ 
tainly some of the diviniti(^s invoiced and jiraised 
in f.lui Ya.sna hajfaiiJtalii, which, on linmiislir 
grounds, cannot h(‘ assigned to a v(My mueh hit(M 
date than the GCiflais, clearly i)i<lieate (hat ;i( 
that early time thei'c was a distinct d(\s(oiit 
from Zarathushtra’s high s})iritual concciition ot 
worship. 

3 . Late Avestan period. — Ry the time of tlu' 
Later Avesla Mazdaism had develo})ed an elaborate 
system of ceremonial worshi[>. Animal sacrilices 
on tlie largest scale prevailed. Haouia had regained 
more than its pristine veneral ion in the new order ; 
and henceforth the prei)aration of its juice {para- 
haoma) becomes the central }u)iiii of tlie Mazda*an 
ritnaP—a position from which, 10 this day, it has 
never receded.- 'The return of the old Iranian 
gods as angels {yazntns, ))eiiigs meet to be wor¬ 
shipped) in the new pant heoii iri'-reased (‘normously 
the ritual of Maz<laism and the acts of worship 
d(;volving upon the followers of ihe faith. Jwery 
day of every month was de\oted to some special 
divinity, who was s])ecially invoked, jiiaised, and 
saciiliced to in addition to the regular worship of 
that day. Thus the ist, 8 th, l.^)tli, and ‘Jllrd of 
each mont h were consecrated to Ahuraniaz.da ; tlu‘ 
3rd and bth to ihi^ameshaspentas ; and in a similar 
manrutr the remaining d.ays to other genii.^ Over 
and above these were the special feasts, such as 
New Year in honour of Mazda. Prayms, hymns, 
and liturgies helitting all these occasions were 
utiliz(ul.'* Laeh day was divided into live })arts, 
and at eacli division a spe(;ial prayer, one of the 
.so-called GAhSy was uttered. For the elaborate 
ritual associated with the rites of initiation and 
the di.sposal of the dead .see under those headings. 
What worshi}) gained in extent and elahoratenesa 
during this perio<l it setuns to have largely lost in 
inwardness and spirituality. The value of the 
prayers came to be regarded as coiisisLing mainly 
in tlie words and their correct ntteiance. We get 
the impression that they came to he employed as 
mere charms and magic formuhe.® 

4 . Present time. If animal aacriliccs are ex- 
(•cjited, Parsi worshii) is to-dny, outwardly, practi¬ 
cally what it has been from late Avestan days. 
Refore tin; sacred lire of their temples the same 
Avestan liturgy is recited, ace.om)»anie(l by the 
ju it;stly performance of the same eei'emonies. Tlie 
same divinities are invoked and [uaised hy the 
oithodox Parsi to-day in the sanu; nrayers and 
hymns as were used two millennia earlier. Rut it 
should he noted that a strong reform movement 
has set in among many educated Parsis, the tend¬ 
ency of which seems to be not so mui h to work 
radical changes in the outward form of their 
xvorship as to change tlie whole eni)basis from 
outward forms to tin; moral and .s[)iritual idea.s 
symbolized in the ceremonies. fn one or two 
instances lately, it is true, the juiest has gone to 
the lengtli of introdneing a sermon or addre.ss info 
the service. But this is exci'ptional. 

5 . Collective and individual worship.—Although 
devout Parsis often freijuent the hie-temples, a.s, 
xve gather from VisparaA, iii., their ancixstors also 
did, especially on sacred days, such as those con¬ 
secrated to Atar (3rd, 9th, 17th, and ‘20th), yet the 
Parsi does not consider attendance at the temple 

1 For a detailed account of that ceremony and of the suc¬ 
cessive steps by which ritual and litur^fy ult<'rnate in the pre¬ 
paration of the haoina juice see M. Hau^^ Essnya on the Sacred 
Languaeje, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, ed. K W. 
West , London, li)07, p. 39.3 ff. ; and art. IIauma. 

* .See art. Saciukick (Iranian). 

3 See art. Cai.knpaii (Persian). 

4 See art. Ekhtivalh and Easts (Parsi). 

5 See art. Pravkr (Iranian). 
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in(li>^))ciisable to worHliip, and j)Ia(os far less store 
upon it than the faithful ('hrislian does upon 
chiirch-j^ujing.' One reason for that fact is that 
much of the priestly worship at the temple is 
without special reference to any laity tluit may be 
present—^the long ceremony is a conspicuous 

example. But, e\(‘ri when assembled in large 
num])ers at tlie t('mj)Ies, their worship seems to be 
almost if not <]uite eritiiely individual and s(‘parate, 
not eolb'ctive and united. 'Tbese two facts are 
surely very sigriilicant. We noted them in Hero¬ 
dotus’s deseiiption of early l\wsian worshi])— 
slight regard for r(*ligious edifices as aids to 
worship, and ahsence of united action in pul)lic 
worship. But (liey are in {x'rtc'et kuie.ping with 
the iiighly individual and indepemlcnt character 
with which /;i,rat hushtrianism imbues its adher¬ 
ents. Moreovtu', the |)rivate and individual devo- 
tion.s of a faithful Farsi are as numerous as 
tfioso of the devc)t(M\s of most religions. We 
give the folhjwing quotation to suh.stantiate this 
fact : 

‘For the incutcrri i*arH('('H (he precise foiius of praver are 
slrictl\ l.iiit down ; a loief survey of tlietu will he suirK'ieiil.. 
<hi risiiiy;, wasl 11 ■ and drc'-'^i ii^', especially on tyini; ihe sacri d 
s( li 11, a "’crirs of | nay erb are to he repea I ed. Next fol lows the 
-spicial inoriiine-pfayer, I{efor(‘ and afier each meal, hkeui^(‘, 
praveis are said ; and in tlie eveninij, hefore the Farsee ^oes Co 
Klei'p, he has, fnrth(?r, to retioet upon at)d examine what hr has 
done in tta* course (jf ttu* dae, and then otdy, after rcciiiay 
certain prayer'^, he retires to rest. I'o the prayers whiidi form 
part of till' ordi'r of llie day are addeii a munlx'r of others 
which must he said on certain oociirrenees, viz. after snee/.iic.r, 
after connnhi d mteia'ourse, after ,saliHi\in^r natural purposes, 
afti'r pclliii ions diiriri;,>- sleep, alter the cutting; of nails and hair, 
as well as after the li^ddine- of candles.’ ^ 

fii'i'KHATI I!HI. In addition to Idle works already referred to 
see Anquctil du Perron, Zend- A voxtii, Oumti/fi (h /oma.stre, 

‘2 vols . I’aris, 1771, ‘t^saces eivils et reliu-ieux'des I'arses,’pp.’ 
.'')27 fitn , and ‘ Sysl eine I heolo^iquc e.'ri'mouial et moral,’ pp. h!)2- 
t!ls; Dosal)hai Frainji Karaka, flixf.of thr f'arsis, hi>ndon, 
iss 1; M ineckji Nus.servanji DhuUn , Zorousf , >((n 'l'h<'(dn,,u_ 

York, IhU ; J. H. Moulton, TUt> Tre iiSKit' 0/ t/if’ Miiiii, iixford, 
mi7. The reader will find much relevant material in the two 
Ia8t-uieiition(;d works. |'h>\VARI).S 

WORSHIP (Kormin).—I. General principles.— 

Fho term ‘worship’ m;iy he treated Ji.s eompri.sing 
all modes of giving e.xpression to llicvariijiis feel- 
irtgs ent(u tained towards the divine [towers-fetd- 
ing.s of awe, reveiamce, obligation, depnutation, 
gratitude, hope, and others. The feu'ms given to 
the exjiression varied, first, according to The con- 
(aqitions entertained about the nature and functions 
of the beings who swayed tiie <iestiiiies of men 
and women, next, with the development of civiliza¬ 
tion among the peo[)le. The limitations of certain 
kinds of worslii[) to certain clas.ses of [»eo[)le, public 
and private', also fall to he considereHl. 

2 . Worship as related to conceptions of divinity. 

—In the eailie.st known forms of Roman religion 
men’s concejitions were vague, and the divintT in¬ 
fluences were not supjiosed to pertain to delinito 
[lersoual gods, being described by the shadowy 
[)hrase ntifNirui. Observances of worship were 
therefore naturally far more simjile than th(;y 
afterwards became. 'I’lie early Roman did indeed 
regard divine power as perceptilile in every portion 
of the world, and in every <leparttnent of life. In 
a .sen.se he may he said to have entertained the 
opinion of the (ireek [)hiloso[>her, Heraclitus, xvho 
saitl that ‘ all (hings are full of guxlM ’ (Trdxra 
de^p). Every stage in human life was passeil in 
contact with sujierhuman po\A'ers. I’he itoman 
nursery was haunted by a host of divinities, whom 
the lathers of tlie I'arly ('hurch were given to 
ridicule. 1 ho earliest religious observances re¬ 
flect the life, mainly, of an agricultural commun- 

» See A. V. Williams Jackson, Pertria Past and Present, New 
York, FJOG, )>. 368. 

‘ W. (Jei^er, Civilization of the Eastern Irdnians in Ancient 
Pimes, tr. l)ara>> Dasiur PeshoLan SanlAna, f.ondon, 7 885, i. 


ity, aud aimed jit securing the safety of men 7ind 
animals, and of the boumhiries of the farm. In 
many cases the actual im[)len7erits used in life, or 
accessory to it, were regarded as in some way the 
seats of the superhuman influences. Thus each 
terminus, or boundary-stone, was regarded as the 
.seat of a nutnen, ami this idea seems to be anterior 
to that of a god d’erminus [uoteeting all boundary- 
stones, ^ Atiother primitive notion which inllii- 
enced the foims of worship was that each com¬ 
munity had its own {protecting divinities, who 
belonged to it and no other, Gods were gener¬ 
ally su[)po.sed to coniine tlieir interest to [par¬ 
ticular trihe.s, clans, or civic organization.s or to 
groups of [persons witliin them. Then' were 
therefore in Italy infinite diversities (pf local re¬ 
ligious usage, many of which, whim Rome became 
the governing power, allectcd and eonqplicated the 
religious [practice of the dominant city. 

Riplitical aud religious obligatiipu were never 
held asunder in the ancient world. It was in 
tlieory the duly of c'\ery citizen to inaintain in- 
ta(-t the rt'ligious observances which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestors. Rut 
no such theory has ever [prevented change. At 
most it ha.s restrained changes not samgioned by 
polil ical aul.lHPi ity. The literary Ripinans regarded 
all the institution.s of religion as owing their exist¬ 
ence to a single lawgivei', King Numa. Ruler 
rulers were (pidy imitating him when they ad.-qpted 
religious praetiee to tlie changed needs (pf their 
tinu's. 

3 Rigorousness of ancient forms.—At all times 
the Roman was deeply inqpressed by tlie im[P(prt- 
ance of ascertaining preeistdy tiie forms of (he 
words, actions, and oll'erings which he sliould use 
in doing honour to divine [personages. Eiist, the 
proper divine title must he aseertaim'd if possible. 
'I'o the latest times ex|Pressions were introduced 
into formuhe which might obviate the evil elleets 
of a sli[». Thus, if there was a doubt ns to the sex 
of the divinity, the words ‘sine tii deus, sine dea 
es,’ were adde<J. IVecise accuracy in the wcprds 
of whi( h the [Petition or salutation consisted was 
of the highest consequence. This ligorousness 
a[)[died al.so to tlie secular foiimilic of the law, to 
whi<-h, indeed, in early days, a certain sacredness 
attached. This strict formalism led to the [publica¬ 
tion by the priestly authorities of a religious dipcu- 
ment which bore the name of Indigitatncnta, ami 
pre.served for later times name.s of divinities ami 
istsof usages which would otherwise have died out 
of memory.^ Down to the latest times the siniple 
ollcrings which had satislicd the old nuinintt 
preserved side by side with the more elaborate 
dedications. At the family shrine the far piitm 
and saliejis mica of Horace contimied to be pre¬ 
sented, and the niola salsa, [prepared according to 
a very primitive method, was [daced before Vesta 
three times a year by her priestesses, the Vestals, 
>yho performed for the great State-family at the 
Slate altar the functions which belonged to tlie 
unmarried daughters of the private family. 
Similar oll'erings, prominent in the worshi[) uf 
dillercnt divinities, were bean-meal, lard, milk, 
wine, and hipney. 

As to animal sacrifices, their oldest form of 
which record is preserved was the peculiar cere¬ 
monial ollcring called suovetanrUia, in which a 
bull, a sheep, and a pig were led three times in 
proce.ssion round the farm, and then the victims 
were sacriliced, and a prayer couched in Latin of 
ancient form was pronounced, which is preserved 
by Cato.^ 

1 W. VVarde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
p. 326. 

2 See the articles on ' Indigitainenta ’ in Pauly-Wissowa and 
in Roschcr. 

3 De Re Rustica, 141; see Warde Fowler, p. 126. 
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4 . Chamjes in worship due to external influ¬ 
ences . — I lie Uoiujin juiiil licon iin<{ lioman worship 
had douhtlewH jj;<)ne thiou^^h a mniiher of elian;;<‘s 
before the earliest time which lias leit traces in 
historical piactice of reli;^don. Many attem])tH 
have been made hy modern scholars to pierce the; 
d(‘nse pre historic darkness in w hich the state of 
early Italy is enveloped. The material, however, 
which has come down to us ficmi ancient days 
is so (completely untrustw’orlhy that the ellbrts of 
scholars h.ave chiefly teslilied to tludr pijwer of 
ima^dnation. This material ind(!(‘d, if it deserves 
the name, was produced mainly by the unbridled 
imaydnation of poets, ; 4 enc:ilooists, annall>ls, 
fj^ramiuHrians, and antiijuaries of tine late Republic 
and early Faupire. d'o correlate even the rtcsults 
of mod(M n arclucoloyieal researcdi with this hetero- 
^^encoiis mass of statements, so as to [)roduce any 
solid results, is a hopeless task. 'I'he earliest sale 
soiircce of information about Roman cults is to be 
found in the insc.riplions which have preserved 
the remains of the ancient Roman calendar. 
When amdent Roman schola.rs, like Varro and 
Verrius Flaecus, drew from the actual laccorils of 
the cults dlustrations of the ceriuuonics mmilioned 
in the earliest calendar, they [uesmved .actual 
reli; 4 i()us history. And re!i;.;^ious usap:e was so 
tenacious in Rome that the light thus obtained 
carries us back a long way. 

Conservative as the (^aily Roman State was 
wdth regard to religion, the recurring diisire for 
novel!ies in cults was from a very early time 
satislied in a remarkable w ay. When the Jemand 
b(‘,eam(‘. clamorous, in times marked by great public 
disastei's, such as severe defeats at the hands of 
emnnies or sore famines or jiestilences, the Simate 
Would order the mysterious SihyUine Unoks to he 
(lonsulted, so that the projier mode of ineeting the 
religious enuu'gency might he discovered. It was 
telt that conjunctures occurred when the aid to be 
drawn from the g<jds who ordinarily protected the 
country was insuflicient. It dawned upon the 
consciousness of the citizens that [lerhaps divinities 
who presided over foreign communities might he 
able to come to the rescue. At a very early time 
the (Reeks wane recogniz('d as masters of divine 
lore, and the Sihf/illne Books w'ere believed to 
enshrine precious results of their experience. An 
inquiry therefore into the proper mode of expiat 
ing disasters, which Averi; naturally supposed to 
indicate divine wwath, almost invariably resulted 
in an injunction to adoiit into the ceremonial of 
the Stat<! religion some rite derived from tirecce. 
The Sibylline Books therefore constituted a sort 
of open door through which entered such a mass 
of new’ religious usage that the Roman religion 
was extensively llelleiiized. Sometimes the mwv 
usage was connected with a divinity not previously 
worshipped by Romans, at other times the ruwv 
practice was grafted on the cult of an old Roman 
divinity. For one gTeat feature of the movement 
was the identilication of Roman divinities with 
Greek, the divine beings concerned being suppost^l 
to difl’er only in names. 

This process of llellenizalion began very early 
and the legend which attributed tlie introduction 
of these books to the period of the monarchy en 
shrined a jiarticle of historic truth. Ibit the re 
ligious revolution was much accelerated by the 
advance of Rome to world power, when importaiF 
crises, giving rise oftentimes to superstitious fears 
were multiplied. Some of the most archaic forms 
of Roman ritual survived in the late Republican 
time as jiopular festivals wdth distjrderly accom 
paniments. Such were the Saturnalia and tin 
Festum geniale oi Anna Ikwenna,* the Floralia in 
April,-the festival of Fors Fortuna in .June,* the 
^ Ov\d, Fasti, V 523 ff. '■* 75. v. 331 ff. 3/7>. vl. 776 IT. 


Ancillarum /cjuVp in .July (mentioned in late litiua- 
ure), and otlnu’s. Many, however, of the most 
enerable survivals in Roman religious practice 
f the later time w ere maintained hy the ap[)ointed 
idministrators merely from a conservative sense, 
'ind W'ere forms that excited little interest except 
among scholars and antiquarians. Such ceie- 
monies were, e.g., the driving of the nail into the 
W'all of the temple of Fortuna, the Fordieidia,* 
ind many others. The influence of Augustus led 
to an archaistic religious revival, which re¬ 
established many primitive rites that were all 
)ut forgotten, and ])revent{‘d many others from 
inking into com[»lete oblivion, umler the w’tdght 
d indillerence induc('d by many influenccis, 
especi.ally the sce}»tical t(mdencies stimulated 
by the Helleiiizatiou of cnlliire, and the mani- 
<jld new im juessions produced by (;ontact 
A'ith various pecqdes during tlie jirocess of world 
con(|U(;st. 

d'he (Jrient.al religions (‘aim^ more and mort; to 
attract tin* Italic .and WTstium populations afttu' 
the establishment of the Idnpire. During the 
Rcquiblicaii tige, the govccnnnmt h.ad opposed 
biirners to the advjimung tid<- of Orientalism in 
religion. 'FIk; lirst Ibi-'terii cult to lind a [dtice 
in the oili(d,al framework of Roimm ndigiou ^vas 
th.it of the. Magma Matim, adopted in ‘204 it.C. It 
is not easy to expbain the ollicial .acciqitance of ti 
form of w'orsliip of such ti frtmzdal cbariict<^r at so 
early a date, even wlum one takes into ticcount 
the enormous strengthening of su}terstition by the 
tremendous ex[>eri(mc(is of the llannibalic war; 
the old feeling reassin ted itself in 1S() n.c. when 
the so-c.alled ‘ H.acchic consjui a(;y ’ W’as ruthlessly 
suppresses! by the S«mat(‘, W'ith w'hom reistisl the 
linal authority in such matters. In the later days 
of the Republie m.any private attempts to establish 
at Rome Fgyptian forms of w'orsnip, espeeially 
those of Isis and Sera))is, were frustrated. These 
eults n.aturally tended to lind a refuge iu the sea¬ 
ports to w'hicli fleets from Fgypt came, especially 
the (’arnjianian maritime towns. At Futt'-oli, for 
instance, there w-as a temple of Serapis as early 
as 105 B.C., and near the coast, at Fompeii, a 
hrine of Isis existed even before the Roman 
eomiuest of the town, 'i'hree times in the ten 
years between 58 and 48 li.C. shrines of Isis were 
destroyed in Rome. Undiw Augustus the pressure 
produ(;ed hy the popularity among the masses of 
Fgyptian rites became very great, hut naturally 
the ruler could not favour divinities who had 
allied themselves with his enemy Mark Antony. 
In 19 H . C . 'Ibberius, in coiiseqmuiee of a gross 
scandal, destroyed a shrine of Isis, and caused 
lier image to he cast into the 'fiber. Nevertheless 
private dedications of temjiles continued to be in- 
crea.singly common. The government did attempt 
to priw'ent them from being erectisl within the 
potncr.rlttm, but in vain; for in A . D . 69, wdion the 
army of Vitollius beset the city, Domitian as.'-^umecl 
tlie garb of a devotee of Isis and sought safety 
among tlie servants of her temjile.* 'flie full 
tolerance of tliis divinity at Rome took pbace 
before the death of Juiean in A . D . 65, as we see 
from a scornful reference in his poem.® The actual 
formal inclusion of t'.gyptian deities in the Roman 
pantheon, w’herehy they were thoroughly natural¬ 
ized and no longer restricted by authority to the 
space outside the potmeriuoi, came in the time 
of Caracalhi. This emperor built a sumptuous 
temple of Serapis on the t^uirinal. 'file attraction 
of tlie public to the ritual of the f'gyptian deities 
was largely due to tlie mysteries w hieh were con¬ 
nected with them. Rrotherlioods and initiations, 
whereby these ‘saviour’ gods (crorrypes) rescued th« 

1 Ovid, Fastx, iv. 631 IT. 2 SiKit. DornU. 1. 

3 viii. S.31 fT. 
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devotee from evil, exercised a powerful fascination. 
Tin* Roman soldiers who luul served in the Mast 
l)r()u;j:ht with them on their r(;turn, from the time 
of Sulla onwards, many (Jjnmtal cults, which 
teinhsl to flourish <^aca,tly in the tinuM^f the Severi, 
whose ori/,,dn was in the I'hist. Some of these 
divinities assumed Roman names, such as Jupiter 
Dolichenus, InvictusSol KJai^oahal (from whom the 
emi'cror tila.yahalus took his name). 'I’he w'orship 
of Mithras reached its hei;,,dit in the West in the 
3rd and tl h centuries A.D. 

The divini/ation of the Roman emperors chan;<e<l 
in many j cspccts the wiiole face of Roman reIi;,,don, 
Their cult heca.me the stron;^est hond of union 
h(‘l\\ecn the ditlerent populations of the Empire, 
ami it he<'ame, from another j)oirit of view, an im- 
})ortant element in the scheme of provincial 
f^overnment. 

5 . Important public rituals. — The diflerent 
rituals under wliich the gods w'ere ollicially vener 
ated may he distinguished. At Rome the State 
[)riests came to bring togfdher un<ler llie tith; 
of ins sact'iini all the priiu'iples and practices of 
Roman ridigion, just as the secular law was 
eom|)rise<l und(U' the ins pnhlicnui. 'Fhe sever¬ 
ance la^twc'cn sacre<i and secular law' was indeed 
not com})letcd until a comparatively late daten 
Survivals in late Rome indicate (hat in early 
days a kind of religious sanctity attached to 
the formuhe of the civil lawg and the great ex¬ 
ponents of the two systems were often the same. 
The ])on(ijlrr.s maxinii were in primitive times 
generally distingiiished law'yers also. And Roman 
religion was at all times urnhu' the linal control of 
secular authorities, the magistrates and theSemate. 
Wh(u\ a colony was founded, the fundamental 
charter always rerpiired the first magis(,rates to 
consult their Senate as to the divinitmes whom the 
colonists were to scu ve, and the modes of their 
service. 'I’hese divinities w'cre naturally, as a 
rule, taken from the Roman |)an(lieon, because, 
according to a common saying, a Roman colony 
w’as ‘(juasi efligies paiuia simulacrumque ])opuli 
Rojiiani'; ^ hut, like (he parent city, the runv 
conununity liad full autonomy in the arrangement 
of its ])uhli(^ worships. 

Whenev(ir the St/ite undertook a new' duty to- 
wuirds the divim*, power, it was expressed in the 
form first of a notiiin, The conditions w'hich con¬ 
stituted the vali<Ii(y of the natinii of the magis¬ 
trate were well understood ; hut in important 
cas(!s the magistrate would he careful to obtain a 
preliminary understanding with the Senate. The 
recor<led cases in which a question w'as raised 
whether tlu; 'notuin was binding on the community 
are few in number. The contents of the iwtnin 
might he of many descriptions, as its objects 
might vary from the perfectly general 1101(1 pro 
rei puhli('(v, salute which the })rincipal magis¬ 
trates pronounced each New Year’s Day to some 
specific thing. Sometimes the uota pro salute 
inenfioned a particular number of years; the 
decennalia uota of the em[)erors asked for the 
safety of the emj)ire during a j)(uiod of ten years. 
There w'ere also (piindc('ennalia and uiienn(di(i. 
The fullilmfuit of the uota was carried out by the 
secular magistrates, though the precise Rjrrn.s 
which had to be emjdoyed (com^erning w'hich 
usage wars extreniely conservative) were prescribed 
and supervised by the exj)erts in the ins sacrum, 
the pantifices. 

The fullilrnent of the uota would generally issue 
in the dedication to sacred uses of some material 
thing —often a teniplniu. This thing l)ecame 
technically res sacra, and was protected against 
secular encroachments by the ius sacrum. On 
the whole, the Roman gov«‘rnment w’atched rather 

^ XVI. xiii. a. 


jealously the transference of rights in })roperty 
from the secular to the sacred sphere, hut when 
the tiansference was accomplished, it was rigidly 
nni.i lit aim'd by law'. 

In the case of the uota the community, through 
its magistrate's, ap[)roaches the divinity and 
practically enters into a h'gal compact with the 
god. Not only the community, hut the god also 
is bound, and the procedure had a distinctly legal 
aspect. 

There were other ways in w hich the community 
might be bound. Certain occurrences show'cd that 
in some way the gods were oUended, and it was 
the duty of the juihlie oflicers to find a w^ay of 
averting the divine wrath. Thus produjia, por¬ 
tents which seemed to interrupt the order of 
nature, called for piaeula, otlerings or service.s in¬ 
tended to secure appeasement of the otlended deity. 
Thus Rivy says; ^ ‘ C. Servilius pontifex maximus 
piaeula irae Deum comiuirere iussus.’ In times of 
stress and public peril, prodiijia (or ostenta) w'ould 
be refiorted to the authorities in great number.s. 
The information was carefully sifted and often 
some of it was rt'jected ; the signs of divine wrath 
which were acce}»tcd as leal were then expiated 
iprorurata). Signs w'hich occurred ‘in ju'ivato 
loco’ or ‘in loco peregrino ’ were not admitted.^ 
J'he haruspiccs had a gr(;at part in these expia¬ 
tions. 

It was also foreseen that, apart from such sjiecial 
indications, the community would contiinially con¬ 
tract pollution from the inijierfect or erroneous 
performance of religious duties, so that jirovision 
was made for a general (dearance of otl’ences at 
regular intervals. The lustrum (literally ‘ wash¬ 
ing’) with which the proceedings of (he census 
concluded was a clearance of this kind. The 
annual perambulation of the city {auiburOium) w'as 
another. An ancii'ut body of priests, the Fratres 
Arcales, annually perfoinujd a se(p'tum lustratio 
at Rome. ISimilar, though not regular, was the 
Instnttio of the army, when it was overcome by 
some superstitious dread. Scipio had to pause 
before crossing into Asia, in order to free his force 
from the sense of pollution. Similar w'as in part 
the purpose of the snpplicatio which after a victory 
was held in honour of the w hole body of divinities, in 
order to get rid of the taint of blood-shedding. The 
procession took place round all shrines (‘circa 
omnia pulvinariad and provided the population 
w ith an enjoyable holiday. The ancient temple was 
not freely open to be seen ; there w'ere no recurring 
services such as take place in a modern clnirch. 
In most instarn'.cs there was but one festival in a 
year at a temple. Therefore, as many contained 
womliTful monuments and precious treasures 
iledicated by Roman heroes of former times, there 
was great eagerness to survey them. The snppli¬ 
catio took place in early times on one day only. 
Later, generals pressed to have the importance of 
a victory em])hasi 7 .ed by re[)eating the snpplicatio 
on succeeding ilays, and in the age of Ckesar the 
number of days might extend to forty or fifty. 
The triumphal procession also doubtless belonged 
to the .same class. Roth it and the snpplicatio 
W'ere probably of Hellenic origin. Similar was 
the procession of tw'enty-seven virgins, round the 
ity, singing a sacred hymn, which was sometimes 
ordained.® All ludi were in one aspect religious 
performances, ollered to some divinity. The 
gladiatorial ludi came from Etruria, and were 
intended to apjiease the partly divine spirits of the 
dead, wddeh were reinvigorated by the blood which 
was shod. Even at the end of the Republic, these 
ludi were always, as a matter of form, declared to 
be held in honour of some deceased person con- 

1 XL. xxxvii. 6. 2 xLiii. xiii. 23. 25. 
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nected with tlio exhibitor. It is in connexion with 
the ludi in jjjeneral tliat we hear most of the 
practice called iiistdiirdtio, the re{)etition of a 
ceremony hocause of the discovery of some Haw 
which vitiated its ellect. In the time of the later 
iv(‘[)ublic, when men ambitious to obtain hijjjh 
odic(! paved their way to it by vast exptmditure 
on ludi, these flaws were aitilicially created in 
order to justify additional lavishness. 

Rules lelating to sacrilice were elaborate. Par¬ 
ticular deities called for particular oflerin^s, and 
the accompaniments of sacrilice were very various. 
The separation between the divinities of the under 
and the up[)er world was in this respect speci¬ 
ally important. Thus to Varro is attributed tlie 
view that aWtria w(ue ai)pr<jpriate to the dl 
supcri, (irw to the dl terrc.slrcs, and foci to the 
di ififcri.^ 

Public and [)rivate cults to some extemt were 
l)arallel. For examph'., the worship of Vesta was 
as important f(jr the family circle as for the State, 
which, like the family, had its own lures and 
pmntcs. Many cults were indeed adopted from 
)atrician families by the community. Rites in 
lonourof the dead were extensively rendered by 
private persons as well as by the ma<^istrates and 
priests of the community. Almost every regularly 
Constituted group within the State had its own 
special cults. Thus every collegium, whatever 
might be the princi[)al bond of union between its 
members, had its own special form of worship. 
Some groups within the city of Rome, which had 
survived from very primitivi; tiimcs, such as those 
couWed pagani and inoyitani, maintained down to a 
late date their special religious usages. The sacra 
attached to families occu])ied an important^ place 
in the ius sacrum, the policy of tlie religious 
lawyers having been to prevent, so far as possible, 
the extinction of these sacra by the dying out of 
the families. To the gens as well as t\\Q familia 
also appertained its own sacra,'^ 

Among important public ceremonies to which 
reference has not beam made above may be men¬ 
tioned the leciisternium, certainly borrowed from 
the (Reeks, and the ladi s^vcalares, which origin¬ 
ated from the ludi terentini, a ceremony connected 
with departed spirits, celebrated at an altar of Dis 
pater. These ludi and the ludi saiculares which 
succeeded them were supposed to occur at the eml 
of a sceciUuyti, which was first assumed to com¬ 
prise a hundred years, but in later times the 
j)eriod was fixed at 110 years. The ceremony 
IS best known from the records of the celebra¬ 
tion ordered by Augustus in 17 B.C., for which 
Horace wrote his Carmen Smculare. This series 
of celebrations went on until A.D. 314, and 
another series, theoretically to celebrate the end 
of each century from the foundation of Rome, ran 
parallel with it. 

The observances due annually to the gods were 
prescribed at settled dates on the calendar, pub¬ 
lished yearly under the supervision of the college 
of pontifices. 

6 . Ritual proper to groups.—Among celebra 
tions {ferke) connected with groups of men may 
be noted the Quinquatrus, observed by the artifices 
in honour of their patron divinity Minerva, and 
the Quinquatrus minuscMlce, held by the flute 
players {tibicines). There were many similar festi 
vals. One was carried out by the mercatores, on 
the foundation-day of the temple of Mercurius by 
the Circus, another by the workmen where trade 
depended on the use of water {aquatores). The 
date for this was 11th Jan., a day sacred to 
luturna, a goddess of springs and fountains, fabled 
by Virgil to have been sister of Turnus, king of 

1 Servius on Virgil, Ed. v. 66. 

a Cf. O. WisHowa, Religion und Kultus der Rinmr, p. 837. 


the Rutuli. Not all persons were (jualilied to be 
present at all services ; from some women were 
exclinled, ami men from others. 

7 . Religious officers.—Along with tlie poyiflfirrs^ 
he augurcs, and the keepers of tin* Sibylline 
iracles [Qumdeci/uviri sacris faciundis) wine tne 
^reat priestly colh'gcs ; membership ol tln^se was 
a great object of ambition to men engaged in public 
liie. The karuspk es bad not the same distinction ; 
they did not really constitute a college, like the 
other bodies. Until a late date they were Etrus- 
jans, summoned by the Senate from time to time 
Ls occasion reipiired, to exjiound the iieculiarly 
Etruscan lore of means of expiation, chietly for the 
evil sign of the thunderbolt. Eater, hay'uspices 
trained in Etruria were settled in Rome and 
employed publicdy and privately. 

8 . Minor collegia. Ileal standing collegia of 
minor inniortance, but fjia'at antiipiity, were those 
of the fetialcs, the Sabi, the Euperci. In order 
to assure itself that a war was coriect in the 
eyes of heaven, the early State eni}»loyed the 
fetialcs to make a demand on tin; ojiposing jiower, 
according to a certain fixed form, ami if the 
demand was not concealed, instructed the same 
priests to announce in anotlier iixcel ceremonial 
tashion to the oi)[»osing }>ower that peace had 
been replaced by war. (Jn the comdusion of the 
war, the same fetialcs su)»ervised ceremoniiilly 
the conclusion of a treaty [fa’diis). No compact 
was a fedus unless its conclusion had been so 
carried out by the fetialcs. The ius fetiale has 
often erroneously been regarded as a sort of in¬ 
ternational law. Rut the fetialcs were nob con¬ 
cerned with policy, or with (questions of right 
and wrong. A iustum piumque helium was not 
one which was morally correct, but one which 
was ceremonially flawless, having been opened 
with some forms on which the gods had looked with 
favour from imimunorial time. 'I’he ISalii were 
priests who spcadally served Mars. Priests bearing 
that name existed in a number of ancient Italic 
cities besides Rome. At Roimj itself these priests 
were, even in late time, patricians. I'liere were 
really two collegia wbicl) boie the name, one with 
a sanctuary on the Palatine hill, the other on the 
t^uirinal. Each of tlie colh'ges must have origin¬ 
ally represented a separate imie|»endent community, 
and both survived after the two had coalesced. 
The ceremonies, supposed to have been instituted 
by Ring Numa, were of the most archaic descrip¬ 
tion. They sang hymns in honour of Mars as 
war-god, and danceii in armour, in nrocession 
round the city, twice in the year, in iNlarch and 
(Jetober. They bore lances and the sacred ancilia 
(shields), preserved in shrines, from whicli they 
were taken on these occasions with great solem¬ 
nity. The purification of the holy weapons 
{armilustrium) was performed with minute cere¬ 
mony. VirgiP speaks with reverence of the 
ceremonial, but Seneca* allows himself to deal 
lightly with the saltus saliaris. The Eujierci also 
had two distinct forms, like the Salii. One was 
connected with the Palatine hill, the other with 
the t^uirinal. As in many other instances, it is 
clear that the State at an early time took the 
services out of the hands of partiimlar families, 
for the two bore the names respectively of Luperei 
Quinctiales (from the t^uinctii) and Luperei 
Fabiani (from the Fabii). In 44 B.c. Ciesar’s 
memory was honoured by the creation of a third 
collegiuyn, the Luperei lulii, but its duration was 
brief. 'The ritual of the Euperci (evidently con¬ 
nected with a juimitive pastoral community) was 
directed to luirilication and recomuliation with the 
divinity honoured (Fauuus or Silvanua). The 
Luperei ran round the foot of the l*alatine hill, on 

1 jEn. viii. 28.^. 2 xv. 4. 
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the norlli-west Hide of whicli lay 

called Lnpereal. The priests sarnlieeu yoats an l 
ran their ceremonial course witli the V _ 

sacriticed animals roujul 

beinj^^ othiTwise unclad. 11 my ho re h ps _ 

haiuK madeof strips of j.u,atskm ; 

struck women who ran in their way, desiious to 
escape from the repronrh of harrennesN. 1 lu 
thon^^s h(.rc the rinnw offrhnat, a woid connectMl 
(as in the name Fehniaruis) with pnii/na- 

tory ritual. It is no wonder that, as I utan 1 
savs fho Luperei themselves were 
to' l.in-li at ])ortions of the ememonmi. 1 m* 
Lunermlhi ernUunWil to he /suformed .lown to 
A.i>. 4t>t, when I’ope (.'elasins I. ap/>ojnttsj the 
day for the ritual of tfie Ihirificatioji o; the Viryin. 
7’iie W(ir>hip of Joinous, the deity will) whom 
the festival ^^■as concerned, was a cult almost 
pe(sili;ij' to Home .'ind (In^ country imnietliatcly 
|■ol^ld it. 

Although the Fratrrs Arvnlcs are only once 
mentioned in extant Latin literature^ they arc; 
well known to iis fioni inscriptions dis(‘o\’ej‘ed on 
the site of the slii inc; of the htot hcwhtx m 1, a f(‘W 
miles from Koine on the riyht Icank of (In* 'I'iher, 
in t he (Iirc'cl ion of its mouth. 'The lirst discoveny 
aa.s made in ir)70; afterwards fia^^nnuits which 
had hi'en removed from the site came to li^thl, 
and then in the yesars LSI)7-71 excavations on the 
site (.rrcsstly iinu'easc'd the numher of fragments. 
The whole wc're carefully st udicd by a succevssion 
of scholars, c;speciaily by W. llen/.eii, who )mb- 
lisheii the wlnde witli a commentary (Rcmie, bshs, 
and Kerlin, 1S74) ; also (without commentary) in 
('IL vi. (1S7()). 'The inscriptions proveci to Ice an 
ini[)ortant source for the earlier iin[>»Mial history, 
riiey embody minutes of j)roceedin;jts of th(> 
brotherhood from A.D. 14, when it was refounded 
by Au^oistus, to A.I). 2dS. The fact of the con¬ 
nexion of Au/^nistus with the shrine s<;ems to have* 
^dven tin; brotherhood a spc'cial interc'st in events 
and anniversaries connc'cted \vith the empeicus 
and their fainilic'S ; on t in; .suitahle days olh'iinycs 
were made and recordi'd in the minutes. 'I'lic* 
inscriptions have jirc^servc'd (in an entry relatin^^ 
to A . D . 218) a hymn in Saturnian metre whicli 
is the most ancient monument of the Latin 
language, 

One colle^^e of impoitance, that of the Vestal 
VAr^dns, was comjmsed of women, 'I'he early 
Romans were conscious of a paralh'lism between 
tlie rcli,!.,don of tin; family, wln;se centre was tin; 
family hearth, and that of the ^r(;at State family, 
for which tin; liearth 'was in the, temple of Vesta, 
'riiere, as in the sejiarate families, the unmarritMl 
daughters had a great share in the family cults. 'Lhe 
rex sarronun .stood in the same relation to the 
Vestals as the paterfuwiling held with the maidens 
of his family ; and this rex .succeeded to some of 
the duties which had belonged to the old rcf/es 
hefoie the institution of the Kejuiblic. 

Other brotherhoods subsisted, some from primi¬ 
tive days, like {\\e sod ales 'J'Uii, who traced their 
origin to King 'Litus'Tatius, and wu're sn{)pose<l to 
maintain a ritual borrowed from the ohl Sabines,'* 
Others were of late creation, such as the sodalcs 
AugnstaLes, devoted to the imperial cult, tiiat of 
the diui itnneratores, the divinized emperors. The 
brotherhood consisted of twenty-one ordinary mem¬ 
bers, chosen (Tacitus says) from the veiy highest 
ranks, with four members of the imperial family, 
idle first of these I'epresentative.s were Tiberius, 
Oermatdeus, Orusus, ami Claudius. Similar 
brotherhoods were established in honour of later 
emperors, Olaudius, Vesjiasian, Titus, Hadrian, 

1 (pirest. Rinn. '![. V.srro, de [jiiuj. Rat. v. 86. 

•' Sec Motumscti’s t-rxt and oominctits on Cl Ij, n, 28. 

■* T.'icitiH, A II I, 'A. 


I Antoninus Lius, and others ; but these never at¬ 
tained to t!.o .same importance. , . , 

Many sci>arate priesthoods, to which the name 
flanuni svAA attaclied, also existed ; some, like 
the Fanien of Jupiter (Jiiuncn Diahs), of Mars 
iMnrtialis). Quiriniis [Quirinalis], from time im¬ 
memorial, others of later creation ami le.ss con- 
.seoueiicc The three just im-ntioned ^verejldmincs 
nnr evre/Fmr, somerimes called 7?unores in con¬ 
trast to all others. Themuom's yvere 
attached to (he stirvice of a great many divinities, 
and in later time wore all of plebeian (jiiality. 
'idle really amuent o/lices were concerned with 
ritual of a remarkably archaic type. The rigorous 
re.strict ions under liich tin; jhimcn DikIis lived 
are u’cll known. He and his wife (tliey/d/znatcd) 
must be married by the very ancient form of eon- 
f<(rrr<(tio. If ( he /a/aiVn died, the Jin men ipso 
facto lost his oflice ; he could originally undertake 
no ci^■il duties, though he wore the distinctiv'e robe 
of civil ollice, the toga prcctexta, and sat on the 
chair of ollice (the se/trr earn I is) ; could look on no 
arnnal array; could not absent himself from his 
house (tin; regin^ attai'hcd to (he t(;mple of Vesta) 
without leave from the pontifex mnximus. He 
was hemmed in by many minute rules of the 
nature of ‘tabus’; for example, it was not per- 
mis'<ibh; for him to have a knot any\N here in his 
clothing. Idn* ollice of jlamea, g(‘ncrally spi'aking, 
involved [)ers<*nal partieijiation in certain delinite 
s.'icri lices. 

I.i I KK A ri'KK. -'I’lu'(•('»urse run t)y Ivoman ri'lleion duriiic; Lhe 
Liiih' of the empire is Itrillianllv skel,(‘liod In G. Buissier, 
Rrlic'nn rotnitiiif d'A auz A iifnainP, Cans, ls!l2, and 

La F/n du puaanisinta, do. iSDt. t'or all the Hul»jeet,s iixmi- 
Lioiiod III thi.s artn'le, Lhe best Work in I'Iml^ImIi i.s W. Warde 
Fowler, Rinnan L’l-st i ralx, hondon, istll) ; in (lennaii the mrist 
useful .are J. Marquardt, Roinisr/n’ Stiia(xr>'ni'al(iin[i. noI. v. 
‘has S.'KM'alwesen,' t.eip/it;, ].s7s, and G. Wi.s.sowa, Ri'tiijion 
and l(iithix drr Riinii’r, .Miiniidi, (vol. v. pt. -J of llandfntrh 
dm' kliissiX'dit'ii A Ifcrthinnsu'ixucnxrhtift, hy Iwaii Muller). 
.Many valuahle artieles on separate topica are in P.'mly- 
Wis.sow.'i, ail.I also in Rosclier. .1. S. KKih. 

WRATH.—See ANr.Kit. 

WREATH.—See Cuow^^. 

WRONG.— See. Kthic.s and Moramty. 

WYCLIF. — f. Lifk. — i. Early years and 
parentage. John Wydif, or Wyclille, ‘drew his 
origin’* from the vilhige of that inune in York¬ 
shire on the southern banks of the 'Pees. The 
name of this village, the lirst syllable of which is 
wg, ‘ water,’ * iletermines the spt'lling ; the German 
form ‘VVTcIif’ slionld he avoided. The manor of 
Wyclif wtis in the honour of Richmondsliire, and 
the Wyclif family were undertenants of tlie I^arl 
of Riehmond. We first hear of the Wyelif family 
in 1253, wiien a eertain Robert de Wyelif wuis 
gr.anteil a messnage in the manor ; in 1263 lie 
obtained the tidvowson of the church,^ and in 1287 
held of the m(;sne lord, WTlliam de Kirkton, twelve 
(;arnoates of land in Wyclif, Girlington, and lialf 
of Thorpe.* In 1316 a Robert de Wyclif was lord 
of the manor.® His son or nephew Roger ® married 
in 1319 Katherine, the Reformer’s mother. At 
that time Roger’s father or uncle, Robert, the lord 
of the manor, was still alive, and this may account 
for the uncertainty as to the birthplace of their 
> J. Lclarid, De rebun Britannicis collectanea, ed. T. Ileirne, 

6 voKs., Oxford, 1715, ii. 229. 

3 K. D. M.-itthew, in Academy, June 1884, 

8 O. W. Foster, Final Concords o/ the County of Lincoln, 

19‘20 ii. 2.S!). 

4 J. de Kirkby's Inquest {Swrteca See.), Ixindon, p. 

107 f. ; Firt. Co. ffist. Forks. N.R. i. i:59, 142 ; R. Gale, Reqis 
trum Honoris de Richmond, Ix)n<lon, 172‘2, p. 60. 

0 Kirkby's Iivjuest, p. 224. 

AT. D. VVtiitaker, Richmondshire, 2 vols., London, 1S22, i. 

200; or better GeneaUxjist, xx. 132-1.20, xxi. 9.5-99, for the 
Wyclif peiiijfrce. 
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son. Accordiiif^ to Leland^ he was born at ‘ Ipros- 
well, a poor village, a ^u:)od rjiile from Richmond.’ 
Rut Ilipswell is at a eon.siderable distance from 
Wyclif village, nor is th(;re any proof that tlie 
\\ y(difs owned land there.^ On liis marriage 
Roger Wyclif would be assigned one of the smaller 
houses on the estate, possibly Tborj)e, close to 
Wyclille, for which he paid the relief in 1819 of 
‘Jos. for three carucat(>.s of land that he held.^ At 
what date Robert Wyclif died is unknown, but 
the Reformer’s father Roger paid the subsidy for 
the whole estate in 188J-88‘‘ and was still alive in 
1347-49.*^ The year of his dc;ith is also unknown, 
except tliat it was bef<jre 1802, for unfortunately 
the black letter inscription in the church at Wyclif 
over the tomb of Roger and Katherine gives no 
date.*’ 

4'he date of birth of the son of Roger an<l 
Katherine is unknown, lie is usually assumed 
to have been the eldest son, born short ly after the 
marriage.^ Rut it is probable that there was an 
elder brother \V’’illiam.® Moreov(‘r, the date at 
vvhi(di John Wyclif took his doctorate, in or about 
1872 , points to a later date of birth, nearer 1830 
than 1820. Rcfore 1362 Wyclif’s father Roger 
died, and the Reformer became the lord of the 
manor. His mother was still alive in Oct. 1809, 
when John asso(;iated her with himself in a pre¬ 
sentation to t he living.^ The only other connexion 
of Wyclif with his family estate was his nomina¬ 
tion on 17th May 1867 on a commission issued to 
seven Yorkshire gentlemen to see to the k<‘eping 
of the statute recently j^assed prohibiting the 
taking of salmon in c(*rtain sea.sons in the d’ces 
and other river.s.After M'yclif’s death the 
estate passed to a Robert Wyclif, probably bis 
brother, an energetic ecch'siastic who from 1890 
to 1405 acted as chancellor to Walter Skirlaw, 
bishop of Durham. As such he took a prominent 
part in the trial at Rishop Auckland of the famous 
Lollard, Ki(4iard Wyche.“ In 1412 Robert settled 
the estates on a John de Ellerton, who assumed 
the name of Wyclif’- and from whom the later 
lords of the manor were de.s(;(!ndcd. They were 
noted for their intense lidelity to Rome after the 
Reformation. 

2 . Early Oxford career. —At what date Wyclif 
went to Oxford is unknown. If he was born in 
1880, it would be in or about 1845. 'riircie college ^ 
claim him. The claim of Queen’s’^ niay be dis¬ 
missed as due to a confusion with a John Wyclif, 
j)ossibly the Reformer’s nejdiew, an ‘almonry boy' 
in the Queen’s grammar schools for whom in 1871 
we find the colh^ge buying Latin grammars, etc. 
The (daim of Merton rests uf)on a catalogue of 
Fellows made in 1895 by 'I'iiomas Robert, still in 
the possession of Merton.’® J’his ,Joim Wyclif, a 
steward or seneschal,’® may be John Wbitclif of 

1 Itinerari/i’, 9 volg., c<i. T. Heanie, Oxford, 1744, v. 112. 

2 The clerical bliimler in tiearne’a ed. of Leland, Collect, of 
' Kpresweir tma deceive<t inatiy- O. V. Lectiler, John 
WycUf and hin Fiujlisk Precursors, ed. 1884, p. 81. For this 
work (hereafter known ns Lecliler, ./W') see l>iternture tjelow, 
and for Ilearne’s blunder R. L. Poole, Illnsttatioiis of the 

of Medienal Thought, p. 286, n. 3. No suc'h villag^c owr 
existed (Whitaker, ii, 41). 

Gale, p. 73. * Lay Subsidy llec. 211, no. 7a. 

5 Ib. no. 23. 

0 For this inscription see Whitaker, i. 19s. 

7 The current date, 1324, is a ^uess of John Lewis, The Life 
and Sv.ff'erings of John Wicliffe, 1720, p. 1 (hereafOT cited as 
IjCwis, J H') 

« WhiUker, Inc. cit. » Ib. i. 200. 

10 Cal. Pat. Rolls Ed. III., xiii. 439. The Reformer was also 
returned as lord of the manor in 1376 (Picf. Co. Hist. Yorks. 
N.R i. 139). 

11 Eng. Hist. Rev. v. [1890] 530-644. 

12 Vict. Co. Hist. Yorks. N.R. i. 139. 

13 A. Wood, History and Antiquities of the Colleges and 
Halls i 7 i the Unieersity of Oxford, Oxford, 1786, p. 82. 

14 Hist. MSS Cormnission, ii. App. 141. 

1® G. C. Brodrick, MeinortaU of Merton, Oxford, 1885, p. vlii. 

ifl Wood, p, 82. 


Mayfield (f Nov. 1883).’ Possibly Jolm Wyclif 
was the rare exceiition, a riortbcrn(*r in a southern 
college, and a recent writer claims that he had ‘ been 
worked into McrL^n to pacify the Northerncus,’ ^ 
and was tim.s the .'^cnescbal of the week exjielled 
in 1356, as the K'sult of a college struggle. 

Wyclif’s connexion with Ralliol is certain. J'ltat 
he was Master ol Ihilliol in the spring of I860 (and 
therefore [)resumMhly previously a Fellow) is clear 
from a document citing his taking possession as 
such of a ])ro])ert,y in (Jresham Si. E.C.® His pre¬ 
decessor Robert Derby 4 still acttsl in 1856.® J'his 
give.s the enrlicst possible date of Wyelif's Master¬ 
ship. Dn 9 th April 1861 Wyclif was .still Ma.ster 
ami took po.ssession for the collegia of tlie living of 
Ahbotsley.® Rut on Uth May 1861 he was in¬ 
stituted to the college 1 ving of Fillingham, near 
Lincoln, value ‘ thirty marks,’ ami by the then 
statutes was forced to resign his Mastership. 
Some delay, however, ocri'iied, jfor in the follow¬ 
ing July he still signed himself ‘Master' in a 
legal document connected with (he transfi;r to the 
college of AhhoLwley.’ The restriction of the 
b'ellowships at Ralliol funn h-d in 1840 by Sir 
Philip Somervih' for those j)ioceeding to a degree 
in tbeob'gy to six in all will account for Wyclif 
leaving. 

Aft(‘r his )>re.'<(*ntation to Fillingham Wyclif 
vanisb(‘s for a while from clear vision. Rut on 
29tb Aug. 1368 he obtained from his bishoj), John 
Ruckingbam of Idncoln, a licence for non rcsiilence 
at l^'iHingbam ‘ tliat he might devote himself to 
tlie study of let tens in the university.’® In con- 
seguence be paid a short visit to Oxford in Oct. 
1868, living in rooms in (Queen's, and a longer 
visit between 21 sl March 1365 and 26tli Sej)t. 1866, 
paying 40.s. ‘ for the rent of liis room for two 
years.’’’ Meanwliile on 24tb Nov. 1862 the Uni¬ 
versity in pr(‘senting its annual ‘roll of Masters’ 
bad petitioned Urban V. to provide Wyclif with 
‘acanonry and prel)end in York, notwithstanding 
that he holds the church of Fillingham.’ Urban 
granted instead the jirebend of Aust in the ancient 
crillegiate cbundi of Westlniry - on - Trim, near 
Rristol, worth £ 6 , 139. 4d.;>.^L’'’ Wyclif accepted 
the firebcnd ” l)ut did not reside. He was, as we 
have seen, reading for bis doctorate at Oxford. 
In the spring of 1866 William Wittlesey, bishop 
of Worcester,visited Westbury. He found 
tliat all the live canons were non-resident, and 
that only one bad provided a viear to discharge 
his duties. ‘Master John Wynkele’ (for tlius 
(be bishop sfiells the name) is expressly men¬ 
tioned among tlie delimjuents; and on 28tb 
June 1866 Wyclif was cited to ajijiear before tlie 
bisliop on l 8 th July. Meanwhile bis ‘fruits’ 
were seiiucstrated. Of any further action by 
Wittlesey tliere is no record. Wyclif continued 
to bold the prebend to the day of bis death,''’ 

• A view Htrenijou.sly inaiutaiiied by W. Shirley, in Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum (IH.^H), Rolls Series, i>. 6131. (hereafter cited as 
F'Z); followin'; t'oiirthupe in Gent. .Mag. ii. (1842J 146-180, and 
extensively adopted. 

2 It, S. Cronin, in 'Traos. Royal Hist. Sue., 1914, p. 73 n. 

3 Hist. MSS Com. iv. 448. 

4 Not William Kini;ston, as Lechler, JW, p. lUl, following; 
FZ, p. xiv. 

® EZ, p. xiv n. ** Hist. MSS Com. iv. 447 f. 

7 Reg. Ep. Gynwell. f. 123, modern paj;i/iation ix f. 172 ; FZ, 
p. xiv. 

^ Cronin, p. 74 n. This earlier licence is usually overlooked. 

» Hist. MSS Com., loc. cit. 

10 C'af. Papal Petitions (Rolls S('r.), i. 390; Eng. Hist. Her. 
XV. [1900] 629, where the documents are ifivcn in full. 

11 Rashdali's doubts in DNR Ixiii. 206 are contrary to the 
evidence. 

12 DNR Ixi. 168. 

■3 In most lives of Wyclif («.. 7 ., DNR Ixiii. 206) it is assumed 
that he resij^ned Aust in Nov. 1376. On 0th Nov., for reasoiii 
ttmt are not clear, he was confirmed in this prebend, which on 
isth Nov. was jfiven by the kin^ to Robert ile Karrin^^’ton. On 
22 n<l Dec. 1.376 this jfrarit to Farrinffton wa .8 re\oked on the 
‘information’ of John of Gaunt as ffiven in error under thf 
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ljut of any discJiar^M^ of duty tli(3re is no evi¬ 
dence. * 

One other matter in conmvvion with Aiist sliould 
he mentioned. I>y (In* constitution Ilorribilis of 
Urhaii V,, 3rd May liilKi, a return was demandtMl 
of all pluralitic'S. Wydif's return, which should 
have been made to llislKjp [hie.kinoham, does not 
exist, ^\'lletller thi'ou;^h his ne<^lect or because now- 
lost cannot he determined.* 

Wliil (3 these matt(*rs were in dispute at Aii.st, 
Wyclif was nominated })y Archbisho]> Islij)® in a 
deed dat(;d at Mayti(dd, hth Dee.. 136.5, to he the 
waa'den of Oanterltiiry Oolle^^^e, Oxford, foundcal 
by Islip in 1361. Islif) intende<l it to he a joint 
eolleym of eiylit seculars and of four reymlars from 
('lirist (dinich, (’a.nterhury. d'he eolh‘oe was 
started on 13th March 136;i, Islip seleetino as luaid 
Henry \V'o(l(3iulJ, .‘i mo/ik of Ahin;olon. On Dth 
D(‘c. 1365 Isli]) dismissed Wodehull and sub¬ 

stituted ‘.lolin de Wyclyve.’ d'he rcymlars were 
driven out and (lir(‘e seculars from M(Mton intro¬ 
duced. Not content with this, Islij) furtluainore 
changed tin; statutes and altered the whole char¬ 
acter of the colleyn*. Wiiile aeeeptino the posit ion, 
\V\yclif did not choose to ;j;ive uj) the rooms at 
(Queen’s. Wyclif's tenure of the othn-e was hri(‘f. 
On the death of Islip (‘26th April 13(>6) (lie monks 
of Canterbury lodyoal an appeal. Islip's succ(;ssor, 
Simon lainoliam,'* <lepriv(;d Wyclif of his olh(a; 
(3()th March 1367), siapiestrated the revenues, and 
finally expelled Wyclif and his three secular col- 
lea^nies. Wyclif tl)er(ni}»on appealed to Urban v., 
hut m(;anwhih‘ for two yea.rs, if his opponents may 
l)(* trusted, still lived on at Canterbury, synmdino 
freely t he colle^o^ ooods. Wyclif’s pnxdor, Kichard 
H(*n,y(;r, one of his associate's at Cant<'rhury, failed 
to])Ut in an apju'arance when summoned at Viterbo, 
and on 23rd duly 1369 Cardinal Androin de la 
Roche, to whom Urban had referred Die ease, ^^^•lve 
his decision at Monte Fiase'one, thoueh, owiny" to 
his death, it w'as not ))ublish('d until 15th May 
1370. The action of L.an^diani was unheld in every 
detail and Wyclif's aj^peal dismissed. The costs, 
however, were thrown uj>on the estate. There is 
no doubt ( hat this dec.isKm w-as ri^dit. I.slip had 
acted ilh'^oilly in altering the trust.s, u[)on which 
the royal licence in mortmain had been secured,® 
and foi'the condonation of this oll'ence the monks 
of Canterlmry were condemned on 8 th A[»ril 1372 
to })ay a line of 200 marks.® Urban evidently had 
some sympathy for Wyclif, for in 1369 he reserved 
for him a prebend in Lincoln, which, however, 

belief that ‘the ]ireben(I was vacant’ (see H. .1. Wilkins, H'xx 
Ji>}ia a I’iitrnlisU, Bristol, 1915, p. .‘kl; ('al. 

Pat. Pn'llx Pif. iil \ xA. 121, IS.')). 

1 For Wyclif and Aust reference should bo made to the 
researches of II. .1. Wilkins, op. cif., and An A ppendix to John 
Wjjcliffe, London, IDHl. 

A. 11. Thompson’s note in Wilkins, Pt‘<jli(jent Pluralist, 
p. sd. 

3 DA/1 xxix. 74. lb. xxxii. 99. 

5 Cal. Pat. Roll.'; KJ. ill., xii. 139. 

6 The identilication of the warden of Canterbury with the 

Reformer has he('n a matter of much eoniroversy. It was 
ac(“epted t)y N. Harpslield in his llistoria Il'/c/e/irtna, printed 
in his llistoria A)i(jlicn)ia rr.clrxiastica, London, ]>. ()(>8 ; 

then by A. Wood, Ijewis, Vanulian, Lechler, Boole {Med. 
Thought, p. 287 n.), Milman, Matthew. The best ar>;^ument.s in 
defema' are by Ctanon W illdnson in t 'h arch Quart. Rev. v. 11877-7.SJ 
II'.) 141; and Cronin, pj). 5.'‘i-7(l. The m.ain documenl.s have 
been j>rinted by Bratt in his ed. of Fo\e, Arts and Mominients, 
isrn, ii. App. 922 IT. (hereafter cited a.s Foxe, AM). Doubts 
were first c;ast by W. (iourtiiopo in Cent. Mag. xvi, fI841] 14d, 
followed by 8hiri(*y, FZ, pp. 5L‘3-.'')28, II. Ila.shdall {DMR Ixiii. 
20;if., Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, London, 1895, 
ii. 498 n.), and others (c.o., Frcf. Co. Hist. O.v/ord, ii. 08), who 
identify the warden wiib .John Whitclif, vicar of Mayfield, for 
whom see above. This identification should be rejectcal, for 
the scanty ar^^uments in its favour cannot ontwcMj^h the 
evidence of contemporaries— e.g., William VVT)odfor<l in his 
Septnaginta Questiones de sariurinento altaris (in FZ, p. 517), 
of the Chrnnicon .1(Rolls Ser., 1874), p. 115. The present 
writer suspects also a referemee in Netter, iJoctrinale, ed. F. B. 
Blarunotti, Vintii'c, 1757, iii. 485. In his dr Erriesia, p. .’171, 
Wyclif makes a siny-ul.arlimpersonal reference* to the matter. 


Wyclif never obtained or, if lie obtained it, soon 
ie.si;.(ned.^ 

While the eontrover.sy over Canterbury Collepje 
was .still un.settled, Wyclif’s licence for live ye;ir,s 
for absence fiom Ids cure expired. 8o on 13th 
A])ril 1368 he obtained an extension ‘for two 
years.’2 In the followin;,^ autumn he exchanp^cd 
l‘'illinp:liam for Ludj^er.shall in Buckinghamshire, 
where he wa.s instituted on 12th Nov 1368. Tin 
nearne.ss to (Oxford would compensate for loss of 
income (10 marks instead of 3U).^ In Nov, 1371 
Wyclif was one of the executors of the will of 
William de Askehy, archdeacon of Northampton, 
who in 1369 had been appointed chancellor of (he 
exclHMpier.-* 'Fowiirds the close of 1372 Wyclit 
completed tin; loin; course of nine years and a term 
after Ma.stershii» necessary for takinj; his doctorate ® 
and shortly al((‘r^vards entered the kin^’.s serviia'. 

3. In the king’s service. --We date Wyclif’s 
(uitiance into the civil siuvice as about 1372. 
I’ossihly it may have been a little earli('r, for 
Wyclif gives us a report of a sjieech which he him¬ 
self ‘ heard’ in the parliament which met in MTvst- 
minstcr on 24th lud). 1371.® At once lie seems to 
have allied himself with .John of Gaunt and his 
faction, altogether uncon.sc.ious of the uiiscrujuilous 
ambition and st'llishness whieli underlay the duke’s 
politics. But Wyclif’s tirst appearance as a publi- 
<ast was as the ri'pre.sentat ive of the nation in re- 
si.stance to papal exactions. On 6th June 1365^ 
Urban V. had (h'manded the ))aymeiit of the Ring 
Jolin’.s annual tribute of lOdO mark.s together 5\’ith 
arrears since the last payment made on 7lh July 
1333. Rdward laid the matter before tlie parlia¬ 
ment of May 1366, wliich indignantly refused.® 
Until r(‘ceiitly it was beliiwod that ‘this sohmin 
(h'claration s(*t the question at rest for ever,’*’^ ami 
the older historians have all dated \V\ycIif's juihlic 
lif<; from 1366.But there is evidence that tin.; 
question of tribute was reopened by tlregory xi. 
in 1374, and it is in connexion with tliis later event 
tliat we would date Wyclif’s tirst polilic.'Ll tract. 
’Fo consider this and other demands of Greguiy a 
council was held at Wtistmirister on 21 st May 
1374,^* at which a prominent j)art in defence of 
pat)al claims wa.s taken by a monk, John Ughtred 
of Boldon,^‘‘* assisted later by William Binliam, a 
monk of St. Albans. The debate and consequent 
controversy led to tlie publication by Wyclif, 

1 Cal. Pap. Letters, iv. 19:3. 

Mem. Fp. Ptur.kinghain, f. SO it. 

3 Reg. Ruekingham 1 nstit. x. f. 419 ; cf. f, 1.30 d. 

4 A. W. CibhoMH, Early Lincoln Wills, Lincoln, 1888, p. 25 f. ; 
alHo in Cent. Mag. xxii. [1844| L’k); Foxt*, AM ii. 946. 

Knowlcdj^e of lliis important date, u.sually yiven, e.g., by 
Shirley in EZ, p. 527, I*'. D. Matthew, Eng. Works of U'yelif, 
p. vi (hereafter cited as EIWW), a.s 1266, (-an now be inferred 
from Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 19.3, from whicIi we learn that 
(iregorv xi. in a })rovi.'sion dated 2()tli Dec. 1373 (not .lam 137.3, 
as Dph Ixiii. 296, copied liy many) states that Wyclif recently 
became ‘master of theology.’ The date given by Bi.sleip Bale, 
in the margin of FZ, p. 2, of 1372 is thus accurate. This d.ate 
is of fundamental importance for the cluonology of VV’yelit s life 
and works, the earlier date leiulitig to disastrous results. Un¬ 
fortunately in many of the prefaces to the works of Wyclif 

f printed by the Wyclif Society this earlier date is Lakmi as a 
)asis. 

De Civ. Dorn. ii. e. 1. The idea of Lechler (JW, p. 130 f.) 
that Wyclif was a member of parliament either at this time or 
later sliould he dismissed. The speech in question i.s mertdy a 
tale taken from the contemporary I'ade rnecu/n in trihulatione 
written in 1349 by the Sinritual Franciscan, Joan fie la Roche- 
faillade, and will ke found in F. Biown’sed. of Ortuin Uratius’ 
Fasciculus re rum expetendaruin, London, 1690, ii. 496 507. 

1 Cal. Fap. Lett. iv. 16; not 13th June, as Raynaldns, xxvi. 
116, followed by most historians. 

H Rotuli Farliamentorinn, London, 1783, ii. 289f. 

** J. Lingard, //t.'f.-*, Louflon. 1849, iii. 253. 

E g., R. L. Boole, wlio is thus led as editor to date Wy('lif’a 
de Dominio Divino as shortly after 1366 (pp. xxiii-xxiv), follow¬ 
ing .Shirley in FZ, pp. xvii, xxi n.; Lechler, But see below, 

p. 819. 

D Reported only in Eulogium Ilistariamm, iii. 337-339 ; in 
DNR Ixi. 159 treated as fiction. 

12 For whom see DPR Iviii. 17, or J. Loserth, 'Die altesten 
Streitschriften Wifdifs,’ in AlF/t IF, 1908, pp. 7-23. 
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though possibly not until two years later, of his 
Dcter7ni7iatioro7}travnnin 7n<j7i(ichuin{i.('. llinluiiu).^ 
Special refererua; is ninde in the tract to (he ques¬ 
tion of the tril)Ute. Wyelif r(q)lies to liinhani hy 
giving the answer ‘ wlhc^li I heani recently was 
given hy secular lords in a seeular council,’ and 
re})orts seven so-called speeches. On analysis (he 
sjx'eches r(‘s()Iv(; (Inuiistdves into the various ‘ con¬ 
clusions’of Wyclif eoiidenmcd hy (JregoryXI. in 
1377, whih‘ the sixth lord gives us a brief outliiu* 
of Wyclif’s views f)f ‘lordship).’ To suppose that 
we have in tluun ‘ tlie earliest instance of a re])or(. 
of a j)arlianientary (hd)a( e ’'Ms ahsuid. They are 
all rellexions of \\ ycdif's own views, writtxui, prob¬ 
ably, (dghteen mouths alter tlie council. 

Wyclif’s sc^rviccs had aliaaady been rewarded by 
his pr<'sentation hy the (hown to the rectory of 
Lutterworth (7th April 1374).“ On ‘Jht.h July 1374 
he was appointed a meiiil)er a small commissioi], 
with John (Jilhert, hisho}) of Itangor, as the head, 
to !ue(‘t at IJruges a commission from Oregory."* 
For his travelling ex])eus('s Wyclif reccdvasl 4‘Js. 3tl., 
and for his other (expenses 20s. a day.'^ On th(‘ 
day before his departure W’^yclif took some h‘gat 
st(;ps on behalf of his formor proctor Richaid 
lienger. Along with Italidi Strode, the (7)nimon 
Sergeant of London,'’ he went hail for him that 
r>(mg(;r would not at .\vignon attempt to obtain 
any papal provisions, <dc..^ 

Th(‘ conference at Lruges etVected nothing, and 
by the middle of Sc'ptemlxir Wycdif was hack in 
(jxford, living in rooms at which needed 

much rcqiair, in that month.“ fn Aug. 1376 
anot h(!r depuiation was ap])(.)in(ed to go to Itruges 
to confer with (Gregory’s nunci(». In this de])uta- 
tion, though most of his former associates were 
retained, W’^yclif was left out.'* This omission 
(\isually overlooka'd hy histoiians, \vho have in 
c.onse(]uenee exaggerat('d his influence at Lrugt's) 
)roha,hly shows that he was too unbending for 
klward’s pur|)os(‘. As a result on 1 st Se)>t. 1376 
a concordat hetwecm (Iregory and thlward was 
struck.Wyclif had thus no complicity in a gr<‘at 
sham, in its main provisioms a victory for the 
papacy. 

As a result of the conference several of the 
actors in it rec('ived preferments. In after years 
Wyclif's enemies invented the story that he ex¬ 
pected to obtain the bishopric of Worcester.” JMe- 
story is Avorthless. Months before Wyclif sailed 
to Lruges a nomination had been made to the 
vacant s(;e hy Edward That Wyclif, however, 

expected to receive the prelxmd of Caistor in 
Lincoln has more ))asis.Wycdif returned from 
Lruges a disillusioTUHl man. He formed the id(‘a 
of writing a S7iin7na of his doctrines, the introduc¬ 
tion to whieh should deal with the j)hiloso[>hical 
positions which underlay the recent dispute. For 
the two year.s Sept. 1374-Sej)t. 137(), he probably 
resided at Lutterworth, hut with frequent visits 

1 For thia tract, first iinporfectly printed in Lewis, JW, }tp. 
3();{-371, we tiave now Lo.serlh’s cd. in Op. MOurra, p. 415 f. 
The tract should he distinguished from the Dctrrmmatio ad 
arqvmenta Outredi, published at the same time (Op. Minora, 
p.‘40.5 f.). 

2 Shirley, FZ, p. xix ; Lechler, JW, p. 129. 

u Cal. Pat. Rous Ed, HL, xv. 424. 

4T. Rymer, Fcrdera, Record ed. iii. 1007, or ed. 1704, vii. 41; 
Cal. Pat. Rolb Ed. III., xv. 402. 

s F. Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, London. 1837, p. 197. 

6 For whom see DEB Iv. 57 and the doul)tful i)lea of J. 
Oollancz in his introduction to The Pearl, London, ISPL For 
Wyclif’s debates with Strode see Op. Minora, pp. 176 f., 398f. 

7 Cal. Clo.^e Rolls Ed. III., xiv. 94. 

8 llisf. MSS Corn. ii. App. 141. 

» Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 144. ’O Rymer, iii. 1037-10: 9. 

Netter, Doctrinale, i. 500, 934; the story was repented at 
Basel in 1433; see F. Zatacensis, ‘ Lib. Diurmis,' in Mnuinnenta 
Conciliorum Generalium sec. xv., Vienna, 1857, i. 317. 

12 7th Doc. 1373; see Reg. Sede Vacante (Worcester Hist. 
Boc.), 1897, pp. 283, 290 f. 

18 See references in de Civ. Dorn. iii. 17 ; Cal. Pap. Reg. iv. 
193; H. S. Cronin, in PDig. Hist. Review, xxxv. {1920J 564 f. 


to (Jxford ((Queen’s). During tlm.se two yctus he 
develo})cd Ids theory of ‘ lordshi[),’ expaudirig his 
tracts against, IJghtred and Linliam into (he two 
great political trcjitises r/c Dominio Dimio and 
dr, (firdi Doj/iinio. lie was probably engaged upon 
these writings during tin; meeting of (In' Mlood 
Larliannmt' (2St h April 137()--6l4i July 1370). It 
is dillicult to exjdain Wyclif’s action in t In* autumn 
of 1370. John of daunt pa(d<(*d a parliament, w hich 
met on 27th Jan. 1377, wdth Ids followi'is, wdio nt 
ornu; procee«led to annul all the acts of (hedood 
Larliannmt, while Wyclif, dunning about from 
clnireh to church’ in I.omion, d(*nonnct'd the 
(‘piscopate, who under the h'.ad of dourtenay and 
\Vyk«‘hain were (In* duke's cld(*f oiiponenls. ’ 
Wyclif’s [>rot<‘.st ng.'dnst the W(‘alf!i, luxury, and 
worldliin'ss of tin* elergv fell on w illing cars ; hut 
nevertIn'lcss he unconsciously jilayed tin* duke’s 
reactionary game. Tlie p.'iiiiann'iit of .hm. 1377, 
with its ini<init oils ]i()ll t/ix.''^ it s rc.d oi .i (ion of 
Alice Le.rrers, and tlw; aggi andiM-ment of the duke 
by (he er(*ation of IiancasldK* into a county 
palatine,“ is one of tin; worst on record. 

The hishojis, powerh'ss in j)arliamcnt, struck 
at tin* duke through Wyclil, ami summoin'd tln*. 
latter to appear hefor<* dotivoc-ation in St. Laul’s 
on 'rinirsday, 19th l’'eh. 1377.“* 'Tin; duke took up 
the cliall<*nge and, togc'ther with liarl INu’cy, the 
king’s marslial, aecompaided Wyclif to the trial. 
'I'he juocecdings ended in a riot. Wyclif w'as 
carric'd oil’ hy his supporters, while the London 
mob, on tin; following day, burned the duke’s 
jialaee of Savoy. 

Meanwhile some of Wyclif’s old o[)j)onent8 at 
(Jxford had accused him at tin; papal court. On 
22 nd May 1377® in S. Maria Maggiore in Home 
(Jregory issued a series of hulls directed against 
the Jveformer.® With these hulls Oregory for- 
wanhal a schedule of niiietoen erroneous ‘ ])ro- 
po.sition.s and conclusions,’ eiilh'd from Wyclif’s 
political and politico-ecclesiastical wuil ings. These 
(Gregory ident ilied with the ‘ ojunions and ignorant 
doctrine of Marsiglio of i’adua and John of Jandun ’ 
condemned by John XXll.'^ An examination of 
tin; pope’s schedule shows that tin; theses concern 
the status or polity rather than the doctrines of 
the Cliiircli.^ 

Lefore Edward could receive the hulls, he had 
passed axvay at Slieen ( 2 lst, June 1377). His death 
caused delay, and the hulls wane kejtt hack until 
after the meeting of parliament on 13tli Octob(;r. 
This parliament \vas in no mood to truckle to 
Lome. J>y a writ dated 12 th Det;. 1377 the hishojis 
were ordered to make a return of all aliens, includ¬ 
ing cardinals, who Indd henelic.i!s.‘^ To stop the 
drain the Council asked Wyclif for his advice 
‘wlietlier the kingdom of England may lawfully 
. . . keep hack the treasure of tin; kingdom.’ 
Wyclif replied in a Htate-pa])er,^'^ in w hich lie advo¬ 
cated not only the stopjiing of all the drain to 
Rome hub the ‘prudent distribution to the glory 

1 Chron, Angli<v, 116. 2 Rotuli Pari. ii. 804. 

3 Rymer, iii. 1073. 

* For the events that follow the chief authority is the full 
Chron. Angliae., 117-134, copied by Foxe, who had at'ccHS to it, 
in AM ii. 800 f. Narratives writ ten before the publication in 
1874 of this loiijr-lost Chron. Angliae, often i^o sadly astray. 

6 Not 30th May, as EX, p. xxviii. 

<» For these hulls see VValsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 345-353; 
Wilkins, Cone. iii. 116-118, who omite those to Oxford and to 
Fdward lii. ; Lewis, JW, pp. 46-49, 254-264, or Foxe, i4 3f iii. 
4-7. 

7 From a study of Wyclif’s works the present writer is of 
opinion that Wyclif knew nothin;^ of M.trsi^^lio first hand. 

w The schedule is best studied in W 3 ' lif'8 Protestatio (see 
below), or in PZ, pp. 24.5-2.57. The first ei^ht theses are laKen 
almost verl)ally from Wyclif’s de Civ. Dorn. 

9 Rotuli I'arl. iii. 19 ; E. Powell and O. M. Trevelyan, The 
Peasants' Rising and the Lollards, London, 1899, p. 57 f., Kives 
the return. 

10 For this see EZ, pp. 258-271 ; partly translated in Foxe 
AM iii. 54-56. 
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of God ’ of tlie goods of (lie C hurch. At this 
|)oiiit ‘silence was imposed u[)on liim by the king.’ 
Wyclif liad prohaljly been c.onsulte<l by the Ouvvn 
because of a j)ai)er "recently published by him on 
the question of the oath sworn by the j)aj)al 
nuncio, Ainanld (Jainier, on 13th h'(d). 1372 that 
he would do noMiing to the hurt of tin; kingdom.* 
Wyclif j)rint('d (he (nith and asked whether there 
was nol a contradiction between its terms and the 
]»ermission to collect monies for Koine.^ 

No steps had yet been taken to publish the 
hulls, t hough d'homas Hrunton, bishop of Rochester,^ 
(<dd W^yclif in the hearing of many jiuimbers of 
parliament that he had been condemned.Abo\it 
this time Wyclif entered into controversy with a 
‘motley d(}ctor’ of Oxford, j)robably his accuser 
at Rome. This tract® is remarkably bold in tone. 
Wyclif calls uj)on ‘the soldiers of CMnist, es|)eci- 
a,Ily the |)rofcssors of evangelical poverty,’ to rouse 
t hemselv(;s against the claims of the f>a|)acy. On 
2Sth Nov. parliament was dismissed,® ami probably' 
Wyclif returned to Oxford."^ On I 8 th Dec. a 
mandate was issued to the chancellor of Oxford 
enclosing one of Gregory’s bulls, d'he mandate 
ordered the chancellor to ascertain whether Wyclif 
liad taught the theses in ouestion, and to cite him 
to appeal’ within thirty days at St. Paul’s.” As 
the ))oj)e’s bull demanded that Wyclif should be 
arrested,® the Oxfor<l authorities were in a 
dilemma, for to obey ‘ would semn to give t he 
pope lordship and regal authority in England.’ 
So the vice-chancellor contented himself with 
ordering Wyclif‘to stay in l>lackhall ami not to 
go out.’ Wyclif’s th(‘ses were sent to the masters 
regent in theology, who ‘all handed to the chan¬ 
cellor tied r conclusions.’ They ‘declared publicly in 
the schools that Wyclif’s theses were tnug though 
they sounded badly to the ear.’ W’^adif rcplii^d 
Giat catholic truth should not be condemned 
because of its sound.’® A few months latm', on the 
occasion of a student-row, the vice-chancellor, who 
was a monk, was thrown into prison on the pre¬ 
text‘that he had imprisoned .John Wyclif at the 
mandate of the }iope.’” About this time Wyclif 
[>u)>lished an edition of his Protesfatio in a 
shortened, jiopular form.” The tract is really an 
appeal to the educated nublic against the pope’s 
de(dsions. lie also published an a])peal to the 
nobility, in defence of disendowment, entitled 
Specvlum Scndarhirn DoinirwrurnP 

The imprisonment by the Crown of the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford semns to have been intended 
as a warning to the j)a})al commissioners that t he 
Crown would not recognize i)ai)al penal jurisdic¬ 
tion. About the same time Wyclif appeared at 
Lambeth. The date i.s fixed by a statement of 
Walsingham ” that it was shortly before the death 
of Gregory XI., i.c. before 27th Klarch 1378, prob¬ 
ably at the end of February, which would tit in 
with the summons given to Wyclif at Oxford to 
appear at St. Paul’s. The queen-mother, Joan of 
Kent, sent a message to the l)isho})S ordering them 
to abstain from pronouncing any final judgment. 
Hut the trial proceeded, and W’yelif j>ut in a [)aper 

' Rymer, iii. 933 ; and of. Cal. Jiolls Kd. III., xiii. 

434. 

2 Kor this i>a])er, which in jircserved in two Vienna MSS, 8ce 
Leclilor, J d' (dornian ed.), App. 
a DNB vi. 350. 

4 Wyclif, de Hcclesia, p. 3.54. 

6 FZ pp. 4Sl-4!»2. ^ Jiotuli Pari. iii. 20. 

7 Eulog. Hint. iii. 818. 

8 [..ewifl. JW, p. 2<;4 f. ; also Wilkins, Cone. iii. 123f., with 
wroiiR date of 2Sth Dec. 

8 Walsinffhani, //tsf. Ang. i. 861. 

10 Eiilog. Hist. iii. 348 

u Ib. iii. 349 ; Uyiuer, iv. 32 ; Wilkin.^, iii. 137 ; and cf. Wyclif, 
de Eccl. p. 355; the tract, de Incarcrrandin Eidelibns in Op. 
Minora, p. 92 f., should be assigned bo toi.s date. 

FZ, pp. 245-257. Op. Minora, p. 74 f. 

//wrf. Ang. i. 368. 


that he called a Protesfatio^ in wliich he expanded 
imjre fully the iiu'aning of Ids theses. At the 
same time the citizens broke into the archbishop’s 
chaj)el and tried to stop the trial. So the hislnms 
contented themselves with j)rohil)iting Wyclif 
‘ from canvassing such theses in schools or sermons 
l»ecanse of the .scandal thereby given to the hiity.’'-^ 
Wyclif r(q)lied by publishing Conelusiones I'riij'nita 
tres dc P((UjK‘rt(dc Chrdti, dealing with his idea 
of j)ovei ty and disendowment.® 

In the autumn of 1378 Wyedif was seen, for the 
last time, in alliance with the Crown. On 11 th 
Aug. 1378 by the order of the Goverumeiit tlie 
►sauctuary of W(*-.stminster was violated in order bo 
caj>ture two English kuight^s bet’^\'ee^ whom and 
the Government there had been a struggle over 
a Spanish captive, the count of Deida, and his 
ran.som. One knight, Shakyl, was ariested—he 
had been enticed outside; tlie other, Hnulay, was 
chased twice round the chancel and killed ‘ beside 
St. Edward’s shrine.’ Excommunications followed ; 
and, as the outrage was popularly attrilmted to 
the hated John ot Gaunt, London seedbed with 
excitement. On 20 tii Oct. 1378 jearliainent met 
at Gloucester, and Archbishoj) Sudbury at once 
(bunanded satisfaction. The court retorted by 
elaimiiig the right of arrest. The }trivih‘go of the 
Glmrcb was not denied, but the matter, it was 
pleaded, was one of debt, for winch there were no 
rights of sanctuary. ‘And on this there came 
into jtarliameiit, doctors of theology and civil law 
who made argument against the i)relateH by many 
colourable and strong reasons.’"* Among the 
doctors was John W'yelif, who internii)ted the 
writing of his de Ecch'sia to lay before i)arllament 
a defence of tlie Ci’own’s action.® He claimed for 
the (’row'n a right to absolute obedience in all 
matters not contrary to God's law and, while ad¬ 
mitting sanctuary for accidcmtal homiedde, subjects 
the riglit in general and of Westminster Abbey in 
particular to severe criticism. Shortly after this 
imtident Wyclif (inished his great treatise de 
Ecclesia. This was followed by a companion 
work, dc Officio Regis^ the two forming a eonqilete 
exposition of liis views on the relations of Church 
and State. 

4. Break with the Mediaeval Church.—The 

Gri'.at Sehisni in the autumn of 1378 thing Wyclif 
into complete antagonism to the papacy. Hitherto 
Wyclif had not disputed the spiritual [)rimacy of 
tlie popes, though ready enough to attack pafial 
uetensions ami to s})eak ill of individual pofies.® 
lis posiiiou had he(m this: we must, obey the 
|)ope as the vicar of tdirist, but the vicar of Christ, 
who couhl have no tmnjxual sovereignty, must be 
the holii:st, (he most (iod-enlighteued man in (’liris- 
temlom. Moreover, ‘ no [lojie i.s to he believed 
unless he is teaching by the inspiration of God, or 
founding his nt teraneeson Scripture.’ ^ The udiole 
authority of the otlice was thus determined by the 
jiope’s character as one of the elect, and, inasuiueh 
as tliis know ledge was beyond liuman ken, could 
only be jmiged from his deeds. Obedience to the 
pa[>acy was thus a matter of convenience and 
church order—a position in which Wyclif uncon¬ 
sciously closely followed Marsiglio in his Defensor 
Pit CIS. 

Tlie schism drew Wyclif from this standpoint. 
Re liad hailed the election of Urban VI. (8tli April 

1 Found in WalsiiiKlmm, i. 867-368; Chron. Anglico, 184-189, 
tr. in Foxe, A M iii. 13 f. 

2 Walsinjjfiiain, i. 363 ; Chron. Angliiv, 1H3. 

8 Op. Minora, p. 19 f. 4 Jtotuli Pari. iii. 87. 

^ Wyclif’s defence of the Crown and his general attack on 
saiu-tuary was expanded by him into six chapters which he 
incorporated in liis Ecclesia, pp. 142-274. 

« De Eccl. p. 358 ; cf, ib. p. 866, 

7 De ApostoMia, pp. 65, 173. Wyclif’B middle views on the 
papacy can best be studied in his de Poteetate Pape, ed. J, 
Loserth, 1907. 
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1378) and hfid ‘ tlianked God for providing our 
mother clnireh with acatliolic htiad, an cvanj^elieal 
nian.’^ l>ut the taetlessness of the new' i)()pe, tlie 
breaking out of the sehistn by tln^ election at 
Fondi on 20 th Sept, of the French pojK;, Gleinent 
VIJ., and tlie subsequent conduct of Urban drevv 
Wyclif into a lienie antagonism, tlie more bitter 
because he acknowledged that Urban ha<l been 
lawfully (diosen. Fids antagonism became com- 
jilete when on 0th Dec. 1382 Richard II. authorized 
Ibshop Despenser^ to nroclaim a crusade on 
tdban’s behalf against the antipope.^ The later 
development of this crusade,^ its disgraceful 
attack upon Dunkirk, its defi'.at at Ypres, and the 
return to I^uigland in Oct. 1383 of the dis(ue<lited 
host infused into all Wyidif’s later writings a deadly 
hatred to the jiapacy itself. At lirst he al tempted 
to save his jx^sition by maintairung that ‘our 
Uihan’ was innocent oi this ‘crime,’ which was 
really the worlc of the friars.® Rut, wdien this 
argument was (uit away by Urban’s deeds, he 
averred that the cardinals had no right to choose 
a man who acted contrary to God’s will.® All his 
tln'ories were w'recd^ed by the spectacle of two 
1 topes each claiming to be the sole head of the 
(')iurch, each labelling the otiier as antitdirist 
‘ like dogs quarrelling for a bone,’ ‘ like crows 
resting on their carrion,’’^ each seeking to bring 
iibout a general Armageddon for the <lestruction 
of his ri\'al. The w ritfngs of his last years, especi- 
ally in 1383, are full of this theme. 

Wyclif’s break with the papacy might have 
been passed over as an extreme form of the Galli- 
cardsm of the age which culminated in the Council 
of Constance. Ibit his anti-papalism develone<l 
side by side w'ith his attack upon the central <Ioc- 
trine of the medijpval (diurch, transub.stantiation. 
Wyclif’s attack Hung Oxford into an uproar, and 
the new chancellor, William de Ibuton,® in the 
autumn of 1379 or early in 138t),^ called a council 
of twelve doctors, of whom six were friars, to con¬ 
sider Wyclif’s hcriisics. 'I’heir verdict, published 
late in 1380, was a foregone conclusion.^® It was 
read un(;xpectedly in Wyclif’s pre.sence while he 
was sitting in the schools of the Augustinians and 
‘ determining the contrary.’ On hearing the con- 
(hmmation Wyclif w'as ‘ confused,’ but he recovereil 
himself sufficiently to say that ‘ neither the 
chancellor nor any of his accomjjlices (xmld alter 
his convictions.’ He might have appealed to the 
Congregation of Regent Masters and from their 
decision to the Great Congregation of the Uni¬ 
versity ; characteristically he appealed instead 
to the king. John of Gaunt hurried down and 
urged him to be silent.Wyclif refused. He had 
done with his entanglement in the Tiancastrian 
alliance, and on lOth May 1381 )»ub!i.shed a J>atin 
(h'fimce of his views called the Confessio.'^^ 'I'his 

1 De Eccl. p. 37. 2 xiv. 416. 

iv. l.‘')7 ; Ktiighlon, Chnm, ii. 201 2i).3; Wyclif, 
Dolt’in. Works, 2 \'o1h., London, 1S83, ii. <500. 

•> There is a sketch in Knf:hsii hy (1. M. \Vron^% The Crusade 
of l.ondoii, 1S02; for (he Flemish account see .1. Meyer, 

Conimentorii sive Anuales reruvi Flandric.ai'um, Antwerp, 
lf)(5i, p. io;;f. 

6 Pvleui. Works, ii. 67l, 603. ® Ih. ii. 013. 

7/fcii. .601. 8 7>.V« iv. 411. 

9 The date of Wyclif's at tack is usually placed later (Matthew, 
Enq. Hist. Rei). v. ,32.8-3.30, in (he summer of 1380, and most 
writers later still), fol!o\\ ine 7'’^, p. lOt, 33ie date will depend 
upon t hat of the Council of Twelve, usually plaee<l l)S Ii 

lx. 220) as early in 1382. Hut this date is too late (see Ih\' Ii iv. 
412). Berton was chancellor from 1370 to 1381 (Enq. Hist. Rev. 
V. 320), and the council must have been held within these limits 
and before the publication of Wyclif’s Con/cssiu. Accordin;i 
to u note on the MS of EZ, p. 115, thi.s was published on lOtli 
May 1381. 

EZ, pp. 110-11.3. ” H>. P. 116. 

Munnuenta Academica Oxon., in Rolls Series, 2 vols., 
London, 18(58, i. 231. 

13 Wilkins, Cone. iii. 171; EZ, p. 114. 

In EZ pp 11.5-132. There is a brief En^jlish abstract m 
Select Enqlish Works of Wyclif, ed. T. Arnold. Oxford. 18(59 
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was followed at Oxford by a 8(‘,ri(*s of determina¬ 
tions against him, three of which have come do vn 
to tis.i 

After the publication of hi.s Confessio Wyclif 
left Oxford for ever, and retired to Jaitterworth. 
'I’o those last months at Oxford must he assigned 
the familiar tale of his illrnsss and of his declaring 
to ('(u tain friar.s w ho came to counsel him : ‘ I shall 
not die, but I shall live and dechire the works of 
the Lord.’*'^ 'To thi-^ period also we as.sign the 
(;ommenc(‘ment by W'yelif and his assistants of his 
translation of the liibh', and the full organization 
of his Poor Ihiests, who, however, luid already 
been at \vork for some yetirs.^ J'he Poor Priests 
were not laymen, as is so often assumed, but 
‘ unauthorised preachers,’ i.c. without a bishop's 
lictmee, who moved from jilace to })lac(‘, c.Mirying 
M^yclif’s tracts and sermons wdtli them, (dad in 
russi't robes of undr(‘ss(>d wool, without sandals, 
pursig or scrip, for ti few yeiirs tlu^y became a 
}»ower in the land until ( rushed out by the legisla¬ 
tion of Aichbishop Arundel and Henry v. 

Meanwhile at ()xford on 3<Mh May 1381 Rerton 
was turned out of the ch.ancellorship, and Robert 
Rigg'* look his place. Rigg allowed full liberty to 
teach the conchonned (hx-trines, and during the 
winter of 1381-82 feeling ran high. The flames 
were fanne.d by tlu^ Pea.sant Insurrection of the 
summer of 1381. Roth [)arties sought to fasten 
upon the ollutr tiu' o}q)robrium of this revolt. The 
r(‘gulars accu.sed Wyclif and brought forward 
alleg(id confessions of John Rail.® Nicholas of 
Hereford® and the Pollards retorted by accusing 
the friars. (,)n 18th Feb. 1382 the friars appcniled 
to John of Gaunt through Stejdien Patrington.’ 
As the duke returned no answer, the friars ivppetiled 
to (kmrtenay. (.)n 7th May 1382, when jiariiament 
assembled,® Wyclif laid before it a memorial. He 
claimed that 1 ^'ngland slnmld obi'y no ]»relate un- 
le.ss such obedi(.“nce agreed with (Jhrist’s law, that 
money should not bo sent to Rome unless it could 
be jU'oved from Scripture to be due, that the 
(’ommonwealth ‘should not be burdened with new 
tallages’ until the endowments of the clergy be 
exhausted, that the king should emjiloy neither 
‘bishop nor curate’ in secular business, that the 
tcnuporalities of any bishop ‘living notoriously in 
contempt, of God ’ should be confiscated, and that 
no one should be excommunicated until it is jiroved 
that the sentence is according to ‘ (Jod’s law.’® 

Along with this formal petition Wyclif prejiared 
an Fnglish Coniplnint, w hich luis come down to us 
in an iiK'ornplcte form.’® In this Cvuiplaint he 
deals with four only of the seven matters of his 
petition, but incluiles the request that ‘ Christ’s 

(hereafter quoted aa SEW), lii. .500, which Kriijrhton, Chron. ii. 
1.57, a\ ers vva.s by Wy<']if, put in hy him as a disavowal at the 
Bl.K'kfriars Synod (see below). 

I EZ, pp. 13.5-241. 2 Koxe, AM iii. 20. 

3 'the I'oor I'riests undoubtedly preceded the PeasaiiUs’ 
Rising, in the organization of which they were accu.sed of 
))hi> in{^ a part. See T. VVrij^ht, Political Poems, in Rolls 
Series, 2 vola., London, 18.5;t fU, ii. 23 .6(5; RohUi Pari. iii. 
124 f.; Exdoij. Hist. iii. 361; Matthe-w, EWW, p. 444 ; WalHinfjf- 
hnni, i. 324. 

4 /LV/M. 53. 

'' EZ, p. 273 f. ; repeated in .1. Stow, Annales, London, 1615, 
p. 2'.'4. For Ball see DER iii. 73. 

«/>WRxl. 418. 

7 EZ, pp. 292-295; for l*atrini;t()n see DEB xliv. 47 ; J. H. 
W.\lie, The Reiqn of Henry the Etfth, Ckunbridj^e, lt)14, i. 236 f. 

« Rotxili Pari. iii. 122. 

9 For this ]n'tition, which Wyclif called Jmprecationej<, see 
Wyclif, de Blasphemia, }). 270 f. It is uRo found in Walsiny 
hum, ii. 51 f. wh'-re no. 4 really forms tlie last danse of no. 8. 
Walsingharn or his editor, H. T. Udey, mislakcnily ('.alls It 
Interpretationes. Ixs'hler, J IF, p. 4();), followin)^ R. V’anjfhan, 
.John dc Wticlife, 1/Ondon, 1853, }>. 289, wronj^ly dates as i)re- 
sented after the Blaekfiiars Synod to the parliament which met 
(5(.h-2G(h Oct. (Rotuli Pari. iii. ];12). There is no mention of 
the Petition in the records of parlianumt. 

Printed hy T. Janies in 1(508 ; also very im}x*,rfcctl> 1).\ 
Lew'i.s, ./IF, p. H3f.,and with rectification of the order of the 
text by Arnold, SEW iii. 507-5:53. 
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tejK'liin}^ concfiniin}^^ the I^^.ueharist, that this sacra- 
rn(Mit is v(My l)n‘ad and also very Christ’s lK)dy,’ 
‘may he taught only in clnirefu's. 

'iV) these attacks' tln^ mov aiadihishop, William 
Courtenay, K'jiliod hy summonin^^ a eoTjiniittee 
to nnad- on ITtli May in the lihudcfriars. Nine 
bishops, sixb'. fi dost ors of tlieolopy, ehiven doetors 
(»f laws, srvs'n hacljelors of tlieolooy, and two 
Itaelielors (}[ laws were s(‘leet.ed by (’onrtenayd 
Of Mi(' sixtiaai doctoi's of tln'olo^jfy all but on(‘, a?id 
he a nionk, were friars, seven al of them noted 
o[ilM»iici)l s of Wyelif.“ Wyclif idms(df was iiot 
siiiimioiied to ap])('ar,^ nor was ids munti nnaitiomal. 
'I'w eii f y four eonclnsi(ms froin his writines were 
jiiodiK'ed wliieh were d(!emed ‘ liereticail’ t)r ‘lUTon- 

<‘ons, ’ 

( )ji Wednesday 2 Ist May the (’ommittee nnd. 
ayai?i. Ih'twc'en two and thi'ee in the afternoon 
a tiu rilic ('ai tliquake shook the <’ity. (^r)iirtenay 
pointi'd out that it was the ellbrt of the earth to 
puioe its(‘lf, ‘tliouylj not witliout violence,’ of 
iu'resy. ('ourlenay’s happy interpretation saved 
tiie t’oimnit (('(', and Wyclif found it necessary to 
j)iihlish an int (U pret ation in an op])<)site si nsic 
‘'The r‘a,r( h-din,’ lie maintaimal, was tlie outcry of 
the w(u!d ayainst^ the heretic- j)rela.teM and tria.rs.’’’ 
Ileneefordi Wyclif always ealh'd it in eon(.<Mn]d 
‘the bai'(h({uake c<mncil,'so much so that Nhdter 
complai/u'd (hat Wyclif (laaated (ho eartlnjuake as 
a Fiiiracle wrought f<n’ his launditd 

On (he day a.f(er (he Ibirthqnake Synod 
Courtcuiay persuaded Richard to admit into the 
final statute of parliannait a cha{>ter ordcu’in^ 
sherill's, u])on cerlifn'ation from the l»ishops, to 
arrc'st and im})rison all itimuant pr«‘a(d»er,s. The 
ordinance had never received the consent of tlie 
(N)mmonsd d'his was followed on w(>th June by 
letters patent from Uichaial direct<al ayninst the 
itinerant i»r(‘aeh(‘rs.^ W'hen ])arlia/Hent rea.s>(>iM- 
bled on Gtli Oct., |»iotcst was at once made ayainst 
the pre((Uided statn(e.,'^' hu( to no avail, for in af((‘r 
yeai'.s it v\'as (lea,ted as still valid.Action more 
constitutional was taken hy (V)urtenay when on 
30th M/iy, a week aft(U th<* Rlaekfriars Synod, he 
forwarded a juarubde to (he bishops hiddiny (hem 
publish Wyclif's condemnation ‘with all possihh; 
speed.’ 

5 . Last years. —After the Rlaekfriars Synod 
Wyclif took no furt imr ]'»uhlic part in coid r(*ver.sy 
at Oxford. ()n .3()(]i duly 1382 his fidlowtus, 
Nicholas of llerct(*r<l aaid Repinydon,'^ wei'i' exc<)Fji- 
rnunicated, hut Wvadif's name was not inserted. 
Rossilily h«i ovvaal liis immunity to John of (haunt, 
'rhe idea that Wyclif, when summoned in Nov, 
1382 before a Synod at Oxford, ma<le a recanta¬ 
tionmay l)e disnu^sed. In tlie minuti^s of the 
Synod tliere is no siicli record, 'blie whole story 

1 Wilkins, rontr. iii. IfiT. 

2 I.islH in FZ, j)p. 'ZS(S-a88, and les.s completely in FZ, p. 498; 
also in Wilkins, Cone. iii. ir»8. In all lists the names are 
Inaccurate. 

y Kniytiton, Chron. ii. If)?, is an error. 

4 No direct record of tliis committee h.as corno down to ns. 
Rut we ha\’e eopies of its eonelusioris in Wilkins, (Vnie. iii. 
carefully copied in(-o (he l{r(/isf.er of Wykrlunn, ed. T. F. Kirhy, 

2 \ols.. (jf)ridou, 1890, 1899, ii. .■•likS-.'tri ; also in FZ, pjt. 277-282; 
Walsinytiam, 11 . .98 f, ; Kniyhton, Chron. ii. 1.98 f. 

3 Arnold, .S'/s’ir iii. Oa;-! ; Ixrii^liton, Chron. ii. 102 ; ef, Wyclif, 
Triaioi^nti, p. 870. 

6 Trial. p. .874, Serniones, iii. 292, 370, and paf^niin. 

7 Fortrlnnlr, iii, 770. 

8 For this sec RohUi Pari. iii. 124 f., Statxile^ of (he Realm, 
liecord (loiin ed. ii. 2.9, curefullv entered into Re<j. Wykeham, 
li. 34;i. 

y Cal. Pat, Rio. ij. ^ ii. 1.90; Wilkins, iii. 150, wronyly dated 
as 12th July ; Rofjirter of 'Thonia.'i de Brant(intihain, ed. F. 0. 
Hinyestdn Uainloiph, London, 1901, i. 400f, 

10 RdhtH Pori. iii. 111. tl Stohites, iii. 4.54, Iv. 244. 

Wilkins, ('one. iii. 157 f. 13 PNB xlviii. 20. 

^4 Wilkins, iii. 107-I0S. 

t ® A . Wood, Jl>Hf. and Antiquities of the Univrndty of Oxford, 
ed. J. Outeh, 2 vols., (ixford, 1792, i. 500. 

10 Wdikins. iii. 172. 


rests upon a blunder of Kniybton,^ wlio lias eon- 
fused an uncomjuomisiny defence by Wyclif of Ids 
vitwvs *^ witb a lec.aiitat ion. 

Nothing in fact more emphatically marks the 
hold thafTWyelif still load u]»on the nation than 
the reluc(arna* of Courtenay to push mat tei s to the 
extreme. W^'elif was lett to close his days in 
fieace at kiitterworth. In the antnnni of 1382 he 
was strii'ken witli paralysis’' and th('re;i ft<u’ w/i.s 
biryely dependent on his curates, John Horn and 
Rurvey. Ibit liis pen was nev('r more prod lie; thou 
in these latter <lays. fie pnhlislied [.ohuide aflcu- 
|)oleniic, as well as tinishiny the Sdiii)i](t ol hi.’^ 
doetrincs in thirteen volumes. With tii(‘h>ss 
cneiyy he r(‘peM(ed all l)is ol<l attacks, d wad liny 
(’s|)(H’ially on the need of disendowment—this he 
carried to the exl renic of demamliny even (lu^ con- 
(iscation of the laweinies of Oxford eollcyes’*— 
hobliriy uj) tr» ridicule (lie misdeeds of I he Iriars 
,'uid the unapostolie (diameter of the papacy, and 
defendiny at huiyth his views of the Kucha l ist, to 
the m'ed of which siKu-ament he attach<'d le.ss 
importance than formerly.'^ In matters of Clinrch 
oryanization lie became (;om[)letoly critical and 
dcstnu'tive. H(‘ seems to hav(‘lieen occnpie(] with 
many works at once, dictatiny the main lim’s of 
thonyht and Icaaviny to Ids disciph'S tlie necessary 
eopyiny of material, a method which led to repeti¬ 
tion and fre<inent inconsistency. In two of his 
Scrnum.s' on the same Cosjiel we have a totally 
dilhu’ent translation.'^ Several of his works, in- 
cliidiny the importanb Trifihxjas and his O/jus 
Etvuujdicudi, were still nnUnished when the end 
caiiK'. 

Wyclif’s Knylish writinys form one of tlie specdal 
fcatuHks of these last, years. A})andoniny Oxford 
ami the a[)peal to tlie Schoolimui, lie became a 
popular pamphlet eer, (a ustiny to his Poor Ri'eacher.s 
to scatter the tracts broadcast. To this period 
also W(‘. must ascrilie tlui ])uhjicali()n of Ids Jdiylisli 
Scr/ttons'. Wyidif's la,st works arii also ma.rki'd hy 
an extiaum^ iiitterne.ss of tone, especially in his 
attacks ayainst the friars."^ I’o lids lu' was aroused 
hy the part tliey had taken in 1383 in ldsho[) 
lies})(‘nser's blnrn'lcriny crusade in h'landers, and 
by their attacks upon his Poor PreacluTs. Des- 
iKuiser’s (‘rnsadc also conipletiid tln^ break between 
\Vyclif and the pafiacy. No words hecame too 
strony witli wliicli to expre.ss his dete.station of the 
whole institnt ion. 

rinue are yrounds for believiny that the friars 
in their anyer appealed to Rome and that Urban 
replied by citing vVy( lif to apnear before his court. 
All we know, however, is deduction from a reply 
or letter of excuse wldch Wyclif addressed t<9 
Urban VI., in reality a keenly ironical statement 
of his attitude towards the papacy. He excuse.s 
himself from obeyiuy ‘this unskilful summoniny' 
because of Ids pliysieal iulirmitie.s, for the ‘ king ot 
kings has wilbul it that lie should not go.’ I’lie 
reference is to a stroke of paralysis from which he 
sull'ered ‘ for two years before his death.’“ 

The account of Wyclif’s death has been handed 
down by John Horn, Ids (-urate at Lutterworth 
after his .stroke. In 1441 Horn gave his evidence 
to Dr. 'I’homa.s (ba.scoiync. He stated on oath that 
on 28th Dec. 1384 ‘as Wyclif wars hearing mass 

1 Chron. ii. 15C-158, 100-1(52. 

2 l*rint.(!(i also in SEW iii. 602-603 ; very imperfectly in Lewis, 

J Bk p. 87. 

3 l.ewiH, JW, p. 280. 

4 polem. Works, i. 271 f. ; of. Serm. ii. 18, 

® PoPin. Works, ii. 020 ; cf. i. 257. 

^ SEW i. 2.35, ii. 393; a proof, probably, that the translation 
was by his followers, 

7 See especially hia Poletn. Works. 

8 For this inci(ient see Poiem. Works, ii. 666; Op. Minora, 
p. 159; Op. Eranq. i. 2c, 434 ; FZ, p. 341 f. The letter is also 
prinUffi by J. Loserth, in Op. Minora, London, 1913, p. 1, who 
dates it 1.378, for reasons that do not convince. 
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in his church at the time of tlie elevation of the 
host he fell down, smitten hy a severe })€aralysis 
especially in the ton/^iie so that neither then nor 
afterwards could he s 2 )eak to the moment of his 
death.’ ^ Three days later, Saturday, 31st Dec. 
1384, he passed aw ay.- 

On 4th May 1415 the Council of Constance, actinj^ 
on the recpiest of an Kn<jjlisli Synod under Arundel 
held in the early sprini,^ of 1411,^ comlemned -JdO 
)ropositionH in Wyclif’s wi itin;.rH and ordered ‘his 
)ones to he duj^ up and cast out of (ho consecrated 
^uound, provided they could be identilied from 
those of Christians Juried near.’"* After sonn; ' 
years of delay the decree was carried out hy the 
ex-Lollard Iticdiard Tlemin«;, bishop of Lincoln,^ 
a(din^^ on the peremptory orders of Martin V. (91 h 
Dec. 1427).® On IGth Dec. letters were sent by 
Martin V. to various mayors to assist.'^ So shortly 
after 25th March 1428 ‘his vile corpse they con- 
sit^med to hell and the river (Swift) absorbe'd his 
ashes. ’ 

11 . Teaching and writings. — i . Philo ¬ 
sophical. -W'yd if’s piiilosonhical writin^es were 
wiitl«m in his (Narlier Oxford cari'cr, when he was 
the ‘ flower of Oxford ’ Scholasticism, At a later 
date they were collected into i\. Sunima. Some of 
the works have (H)me down to us —de (Joniposi- 
tionc Ifoiuinis —rather as notes for lectures or dis¬ 
putations than as mature treatise's. All his works 
abound in quotations, often vaeue and inaccurate, 
from the accepted authorities of his day, including 
the gr(*at Arabians. 

Judgcal as a Sc.lioolman, Wyclif belonged to the 
moderat.e realists. He had learned much from the 
crit-icisins of Ockham,'* of whom he speaks with 
resp(‘(‘,t. But the I’latonism to which he leaned 
ho hafl derived from St. Augustine, though in his 
metliod he )>owed, as did all S(dioolmen, to the 
autliority of Aristotle. 'To Wyclif nominalism in 
any form was an imjmssible creed. He held that 
names stand for realities.'^ He therefore held, as 
his many writings on the subject show, that the 
most important question in meta[)hysi(;s was that 
of univcrsals.As with all realists, M’^yclif was 
at times in danger of pantheism. When he states 
that body and soul are united eternally, it is be¬ 
cause he considers man as materia priina, ‘ in 
conse<]uence created in the beginning of the world,’ 
whose individuality tlierefore as distinct from the 
common ‘ form ’ o^ humanity hecomes unreal and 
phenomenal, or at any rate hard to explain. 

2 . Political and social. — {a) His tJuiory of 
‘ dominion ' —Shortly after his retui n from liruges 
Wy(‘lif commenced the expansion of his Deter- 
m.indtio into two large treatises, the de Doniinio 
Divino —which work was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the Summa —and the de Civili 
Dotninio. In both we note the influence upon 
Wyclif of Richard F’itzralph, archbishop of 
Armagh.'® Wyclif ‘ lias addeal no essent ial (;l(*meut 

1 T.iland, Collect, ii. 409. In Lewis, JW, p. 28(1, there is a 
sliphtlv dilfereiii version from Cotton MSS A, 14, said to be in 
GaHooijfne’s own handwrit in^j. 

2 The date Is Kiven in Walsingiiatn, ii. 119, and in Gascoigne, 
Loci e libro ven'tatinn (cd. J. E. T. Uogers, Gxford, 1881), p. 1 Ui, 
as also in the dflicial statement in the Lincoln registers record- 
it»g the inst-ilution of Ids HiK'cessor, John Morhouse, on 
Jan. IJ'f) (II. J. Wilkins, Cliapters in the Ecclesiastical UisUrry 
of yyesthury on Trim, Bristol, 19U9, p. 81). 

8 Wilkins, (tone. iii. 360. 

4 H. von der Ilardt, Magnum oeemneniewn Constantiense 
concilium, \v. 149-1.67; F. Ikalacky, DocumentaJ. Hus vitarn, 
doctrinaui, etc., illustraniia, 1‘rague. 1809, p. 669. 

s DNli xix. 282. 

0 O. Uaynaldns, Annales, ed. J. D. Mansi, Lticca, 1762, voL 
xxviii. ann. 1427, § 14. 

7 Cal. Pap. Letters, vii. 23. 

8 Netter, Doctrinate, iii. 830 ; and for the date J. Bale, Script, 
illust. Mai. Bryt. Catalogus, i. 466. 

a DNB xli. 357. Cf. de Apost. pp. 136, 141, 142. 

11 Treated fully in Miscell. Philosoph. ii. 

12 De Comp. Horn. pp. 19 f., 33, 36. 

13 DNB xix. 194. 


to the doctrim' whicli he read in the work of his 
j)redecessor.’' W'ycdif commcn(*es his de Dominio 
Divino with a distinction between ‘lord.Nliip’ and 
‘use,’ in whi(di lie followed, through Litzialpli, the 
views of William Ockham, and the Spiritual 
Franciscans to whom the distinction had been 
fundamental in their struggle with John xxil. 
‘I.onlship’ is the jirerogative of Hod and is never 
stiparated from po>>s(^ssion. 'Lho possession of the 
(ueature is always held subject to due service to 
the lord in chief; it is but the jiossession of a 
steward. Thus Wyclif works out t)y use of feudal 
ideas the same belief in the duties of juoperty 
which modern reformers attempt to rea(,h by 
other means. From this fundamental ])ositiou it 
is an easy transition to tJu; cmitdlary that dominion 
is founded on grace and that moi t il sin is a breach 
of tenure ami so ‘ incurs forfeiture,’ ^ 

Wyelif’s doetrine would have h<l to anarehieal 
consequences, as inde»!d was 'point t'd out to Hns 
at (-onstaiice,® had it not heu'n for Wy el it’s careful 
distinction hetween ‘ dominion,’ which helongs to 
the rigliteous man alone, and ])ower, wliieh the 
wiek(‘d may have by Hod's permission. From this 
main tliesis ‘ that every righteous man is lord over 
the whole sensible world’ it was an easy step to 
Wyclifs doetrine of (simmunism.'* But Wyclif 
always insists t-hat the rigliteous must in nowise 
attenqit to acquire Hnur inalienable rights hy 
force. He had yet to learn, through tlie Feasants’ 
Revolt, that a smouldering (ire and a powder 
magazine are dangerejus neighbours. Wbeii the 
blaze came, be was, in consequence, cJiarged witli 
being re3})onsiblo. The chaige Avas unjust; tlie 
two movements were coincident.® 'I’he confessions 
of John Ball W(;re lictitioiis; nevertheless the 
Fea.sants’ Revolt (1381) Avas but the rude transla¬ 
tion into the world of practice of a theory of 
‘dominion’ that destroyed the ‘lordsliip’ of the 
Avi('ked. ‘It is to Wyclil’s credit that, when the 
Feasants Avere defeated, he dared to own liis 
syiiqiatby Avitli their wrongs and to put in a plea 
for im*rey.’** But sorroAV for the Avoes of the ])oor 
runs through all his English writings like a waii 
of love and redeems bis tiercest denumuations, bi.s 
most impossible dreams. ‘ Foor men,’ he cries, 

‘ have naked sides, ami dead walls have great 
plenty of waste gold.’ 

{h) Church and State .—His theory of ‘ dominion ’ 
drew Wyclif into an examination of tlie limits of 
ol)etlience® and of the pierogat ives and duties of 
the kingly ottice in his da Oj/icio Reyis, in reality 
his most complete treatise on the relations of 
Church and State. The dignity of the king, he 
held, Avas derived immediately from Hod. The 
king represents the glorilied and therefore ruling 
Christ, the })riest the sullering and submissive 
Christ; the king represents the Avill, tlie jiriest 
the love of God.** As Hod’s vicar the king has 
sujueinacy over the clergy.'® Fpiscopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the king," and the king may in¬ 
quire into all sins"' and must withdraw^ tempor¬ 
alities from those in sin—a duty which Wyclif 
soon Avidims into that of general disendoAvment. 
By His obedience to Filate Christ has shown that 
even tyrants must be obeyed.'® Henry viil. could 
have asked no more thoroughgoing defence of 
Erastianisin or of the divim; right of kings against 

1 11. L. Poole, in de Domn. Div. p. xlviii. 

2 De Civ. Dom. i. chs. 1-6. 

3 Palacky, Doc. p. 299. * De. Civ. Dom. i. chs. 7, 14. 

0 So aJiuittod in Chron. Ann. pp. 310 312. 

6 EWW, p. 233 f. ; de Blasjmemia, pj*. 188-203. 

^ SEW iii. 170; EWW, p. 91. 

8 De Civ. Dom. i. ch. 28. 

» EWW, p. 362; cf. Erig. Hist. Rev. xix. 11904] 333. 

10 De Off. Reg. p. 66 f. ; cf. dc Eccl. p. 322 ; SEW ii. 88. 

11 De OJI. Reg. ch. 6. 12 Ih. p. 119. 

13 This 18 the ori^fin of Wyi'lif’s f.amous fatal contention that 
‘ God must obey Ltie fle\ il,’ WalsiiiKliam, pip. .')2. 68. 
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Clnircli and pope ilian (his tieatis<*, with its claim 
(lint, it is lawful (o pull down a chundj to luiild a 
(military) town, or (o nudt chalices to j)ay lor 
soldiers. ^ 

3 . Theolog^ical.— [n) Dorfriyxi of the ChvrrJi .— 
Wyclif’s rcniism lay at tlui root of all his vj(wvs of 
the (diurch ami its sacraments. It led him to 
warn his heaiers a^^oiinst the nominalist heresy 
that ( here was no Church before th(‘, incarnation of 
(dirist It drew him into an extreme determinism. 
Ahosf^ all it hronp:ht him into collision with the 
prevaihn;^ nominalist hei'esies concernin;^ the 
fSacjament. Cor the nominalist, who Indd that 
the universal name was but a mere Jlotus voris, 
found it easy to ladieve in the Scotist doctrine of 
the annihilation of the substance of the elements. 
To VVyidif such an idea was an absurdity; his 
\vhole philosophical sys 1 ('m ftdl to the around with 
its mere possilulity. If in one case a<‘cidents caii 
exist without substance, why })ostulate substance 
at all?^ Hence his lealism is a protest against 
any doctrine of illusion. 80 , in the in(<*rj»rela(ion 
of Ids ideas, we must remember t hat , when Wyi lif 
sfieaks, as he sometimes does, of the host as a 
‘ si^oi,’^ he d()('s not u.se the word in any Zwin^linn 
smise. With him every lienre is a reality, with 
its own real thou^di ideal existence, while every 
Knal is also of nec(^ssity uidveisal. 'Fo this philo¬ 
sophic basis w(‘ may a’lso atti ihute Wyclif's com¬ 
plete rcj)udiation of tluj nihilianism as to the 
humanity of Jesus w hich through re((‘r Lombanl’ 
Sc7}trnres had infi'c.ted the media'val (-hinadi. He 
ident ilicrs (dirist, esyx'cially in his early scholastic 
tri'atise, <Ie BrvrtJicto Jrirar/iftfiiJtic, with the 
ronnminiff homo, or universal jna.n, who is identical 
with all 11 is brethren. 

Wyclif’s views on tin; Clnirch are best studied 
in his fie Ecclesifi, w'ritten about Easter 1,378.® 
ddie key to tin* wdiole is his ri.i,dd ))redes(inarianism, 
in whi(d) he shows the influence upon himstdf of 
.Archhishoj) ddiomas Ibadw/irdine’s de Cditsft 
Like Brad ward i m', he h.asc'S ev(‘ry thinyj: upon (ht; 
all-conditionino absolute will of (Jod. ddie Chundi 
Militant he delim‘s as the whole number of tlui 
elect, containing ‘ only nicn that shall be saved,’ 
and who cannot as predestinate <“ease to be such 
even by mortal sin, for tlndrs is the ;^nace of linal 
|)erHeverance.'^ He adds that no man, not e^■en a 
])ope, ‘ w'ots w hether he be of the chundi or 
wlndher he be a limb of the bend,’” nor will he 
allow that ‘the church can ev(;r be called the 
whole body {nii} rersltfts) of faithful travellers.’ 
In this narrow ei' view’ Wyc lif shows a mark('d 
contrjist to Marsin:li(). He refuses therefore to 
allow that ‘ (dirist is the head of all men, both of 
the fait hful and unfaithful,’ but claims that this is 
jesiricted to the predestinate,^ Never!hele.ss he 
y.yiiards his doedrine fiom some of its dan^i:ers by 
his warnin^^ that, ‘as <‘ach man shall hope that he 
is safe in bliss, so In* should suppose that he be a 
limb of holy (d)ui(di.’ 

From this basis of the (.dnir(di certain conclusions 
folhnved. The pope is not nece.ssarily the head of 
the Church, for it is not certain that he is a 
member of it. His position is therefore deter- 

> De ()(r. lieq. p. 185 ; cf. de h’i'cl. }). .870 f. 

/>/> h’rrl. c'h.s. 17, 18, al.sn p. f. 

De Ench. j). oa f, 

** lb. p. 10, dr ]). 22.3. 

f'\V\( lif piihlislif'd in 1383 a (^omprcs.sed ver.‘<ion which he 
dr Fide Cafhn/ica in Ojk Minora, p. 08f. This w’as 
widely disHeininated in l}ol)(Mnia. 

f’’ For riradwardine, u ho is not mentioned hy tlel)erweg‘, see 
/>.V/i vi. 188, and the profac^e by H. Savile in his ed. of 
T, Hradwardine’s di* Cavsa London, 1818. Wyclif differed 
<^on.si<icr.al)Iy from Bradwardirie in his definition of free will 
(de Entr, p, 1.52 IT.). 

7 SEW iii. 447 ; dr Kcd. pp. 74, 111, 14(1. 

H Dr Krrl. pp. 3, 5, 2!>, 130, 464 ; of. SEW iii. 339. 

0 Dr Ercl. p. 57 f. ; cf. SEW iii. 3!'6; EWW, p. I9H. 

EWW, )) ,3.50. 


min(sl not by his institutional status hut by his 
conformity with the tests of the ])redestinate, 
es])ecially harmony with the teachinj.,"s of the 
Bible.* Much also of the Catholic system as 
then believed was sw'e})t away as needless for the 
prede.'-tinate and useless for the foreknowm — c.g., 
juayers for the dead, the cult of saints, absolution 
—nor is he clear as to the value of the priesthood, 
the .sacrauKMits, or even of prayer wdiich ‘standeth 
in L^ood life’ and ‘ holy desire to do Cod’s will.’*-* 
We may note that Wyidit’s theory of spiritual 
vnlues grounded in worthiness, resting on the 
nhsolute Divine W'ill, w’as logically one with his 
theory of dominion grounded on grace, and led to a 
sw(H*ping doctrine of disendow nient. 

(b) Doctrine, of the Enclutrisi .^—In the medimval 
theory of the Eucharist there was at consecration 
a twofold movement: the cessation of the bread 
and t he creat ion of the Body. Wyelif’s ditiiculties 
lay with tl»e foi iner of these. It w'as acknowledged 
that as regai'ds the cessation of the bread tlie 
movement was not complete, for it did not extend 
to the accidents. The nonmenon was changed, 
but the phenomena riunained. Explanations of 
(his mysl(‘ry varied. J'homas At^iiinas answered 
tin; rjm'stion by his conce})tion of quant it as ax, 
as we shouhl now' term it, ‘ suhsistence’ as distinct 
from ‘suhstance.’ ‘(,>uantity’ is not extension or 
a mere abstraction or a mere mode of being. It 
may be (hdined as the force w Inch makes extension, 
vis extensira. materie. At the words of consecra¬ 
tion ‘(piantity’ takes the f)lace of the suhstance 
of the bread and upholds the accidi.mts, and there¬ 
fore whatevei’ the bread can do, ev(*n to feeding 
th(‘ body, is perfoinicd by the ‘quantity’ that 
remains, 

'The same qiK'stion was answsued hy Duns 
Scotus, following /Fgidius Homanus,'* by his 
d</(drineof ab.solute accidents, maintained, on the 
annihilation of t he suhst ance, l>y the unconditioned 
will of Cod, Th(‘ Euchai'ist is thus the constant 
repetition of a stupemlous miracle, d'o Wy(dif 
as a realist the annihilation of a.nything was in¬ 
conceivable.® At iirst h(^ fell ha(‘k in his defence 
of the Bcsal Presence upon tin' Thomist i«iea of 
‘quantity,’ then prevalent in Oxford, though he 
subjected it later to considerable criticism. 

It is not po.s.sible out of Wyclif’s later writings 
to deduce a consistmit system. Of the Beal 
Presence he had no doubt, and looked uj)on its 
denial as a renewal of the her(i.sy of Berengarius,® 
hut he lost himself in trying to explain his position. 
He was driven hy his nominalist opponents from 
position to ])osition until he juit forth a theory 
practically identical w'ith consubstantiation, full 
of hair-splitting distimdions. He regarded as 

1 Dr Ercl. jij). 34, 83; dr. Af>oa. |». '2()(); SEW iii. 6(J5. 

‘.i /'Unr, pp. 7(i. 274 ; SEW iii. 2U), 425. 

•'( Wvdif’.s earliiT viewH are best Hiuniiied up in FZ, pj). i04- 
109, 115-132. TIh' l.a.st in of iiuportaricf*, and Hhould t)€ 

KtiidiL'd by .all. Jlis later and laigt^r Latin v,orkB add little but 
('\])ansion and repetition to the above, and may be passed by 
Ha\e by l.be specialist. But tbe reader should not nejflect 
Losert.h’s Introduction to the de Euchari.dia, London, 1892, 
or .M. 11. Dziewicki’s Introduction to the de Apostasin, do. 1.889. 
(Of the body ot tbe de Ajmxt. chs. xv. and xvi. arc the most 
valuable; of the de Eveb. pp. 15, 16, 18, 53, 83, 84, 85, 90, 93, 
99, 1 n, 113,12.3.) (If. also l)/.ie\vii;ki's inlroduetion, dr Simonia, 
London. I8:»8, xvi-xxi. His views in Erij.rlish are liest summed 
up in .v/'.'ir iii. 420, 403-410, 502. This last is practically 
identical with the Wyrkrt, which, if written by Wyelif, repre¬ 
sents a very late phase, almost Zwini^lian in outlook. The 
lirescnt writer inclines to ascritie it to his followers. For other 
important pa.s.sa^fes of Wyclif dealing with the Euebarist, see 
EWW, p. 465, SEW ii. 358, 386, 404, iii. 4S4, 500, de Bias. 26-30, 
287, Trial, iv. 247-255, Srrm. ii. 453 f., 458 f., 461-463. For the 
relation of Wyclif’s doctrines of space and time to his doctrine 
of trarisubstantiation see M. H. Dziewicki, Johannis WycliJ 
Trncfatns de hoqira, London, 1893-96, iii. Introd. vii-viii. 
The w'ithholdinff of the cup from the laity, which played sc 
important a part in Bohemia, did not trouble Wyclif. 

Theoremata dr Corfmre Christi Venice, 1.502, prop. v. 38 f. 

5 De Elite, p. 288 f. » De Apost. d. 79, 
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iK'yond question ‘that Christ lies hidden in the 
elements,’ that we can ‘see ’ Him there ‘ by faith,’ 
and receive Him in the host as the sun’s hr(* is 
received throu^di a sphere of crystal, and tliat 
(hirist is in every f)art of the host, as when you 
break a glass and in every part ‘thou mayest see 
ihy face, and thy face not ])arted ’ or ‘ as a man 
may light many candles at one candle.’ But tlie 
words of consecration ‘ mak(‘ the 0 (a*asion only ’ 
oi Christ’s presence, who is there ‘ not identically 
according to substance,’ but ‘really and truly 
a(a;ording to fUs whole humanity.’ On the logical 
side Wyclif never wearied of pouring scorn upon 
the idea of ‘accidents without subject.’ Such a 
doctrim* s(;emed (o him to strike at the root of 
all being, including that of the saints, and l>y 
t hrowing a doubt on the testimony of our senses 
to discredit all science. ‘ Unfortunately in his 
abhorrence of all Sc^otist annihilations he us(‘d 
language that easily became twiste«l, (isp(‘cially 
by his moj'(! ignorant followers. That which is 
not or which is mere phantasm is necessarily 
less perfect than tliat whicli is, (^specially that 
which has life. Hence the unfortunate com])ari- 
sons of tlie liost to ‘rat’s biead,’ ‘spiders,’ and the 
like,‘ es})ecially by the later Lollards - c.#/., John 
Bad by. 

.\long with this main position Wyclif advocaUsl 
oth(3r doctrines that siiiunod to him corollaries. 
In his earlier years he insist(‘d on the sacrannmtal 
function of tlie priest,^ though regnrding it as 
inferior to the duty of preaching, in Wyclif’s view 
‘he highest duty of all cbuics.'^ In his later 
developments lie allowed that under certain 
circjimstances the Eucharist might be consecrated 
even by a layman.® Nor did he always make 
clear even t o himself the r<dation of sacramental 
gr.‘i(a3 to character and to foreknowledge. Atom; 
time he maintained that tin; foreknown evmi when 
in actual sin can administer the sacrament with 
profit to the faithful, though to his own damnation, 
Christ su[)plying all the defcads of the priest;® 
but later t hat the value (hqiended on the character 
of the lu’iest and t he natiii e of his prayers—in a 
word, on the jniest ‘being consecrated by (lod.’'^ 
But he is careful to redeem this last conclusion 
from perilous uncertainty by pointing out that 
the saiKdity, whicdi conies from Christ’s jiresencc, 
is always the same,® 

4. Wyclif and the Bible.® —Even in his earlier 
days \\ yc lif, following Ockham, appealed to the 
Billie as the primary, unconditional, and absolute 
authority, of universal range and entire sufhciency. 
lledilfereil from Ockham in distinguishing between 
the Bibb; and the teaching of the Churcii, which 
Oi-kham had regarded as in harmony. He further 
asserted the right of eveiy man to examine the 
Bible for himself. 'I’liis was a corollary from his 
theory of ‘dominion.’ hivery man was God’s 
tenant in chief hohling direct under ‘(Jod’s law,’ 
Wyclif’s usual title for the Scri[)tures. He had 
a right therefore to know on what conditions he 
held. Nor would he allow that the tradition of 
the Church is the standard of inter[iretation. lb; 
swee[)s away therefore the whole mass of tradition, 
doctrine, and ordinance, whetluir pajial or concilinr, 
which had claimed to be of eipial or superior value 

1 De Each. pp. 78, 121, 132, 195. 

- J)e Apost. pp. 172, 205. 

De FaicH. p. 99, de Keel. p. 457 f. 

^ SEW i. 288, iii. 143 ; EWW, pp. Ill, 189, 441; Serm. iv. 
4 7 ; f'olem. Works^ i. 201. 

^ Trial, p. 280. ® De Eer.l. pj). 44S, 4.5()f. 

7 De Each. p. 113; SEW iii. 426. But in .S' 77If’ lii. 227 the 
opposite is held. 

M De Each. p. 114. 

» Wvelif’s views on the authority of the Bible (uin be laiehy 
studied in his de Veritate Sacra} Scriptura>., 3 vole., ed. K. 
Buddensieg, London, 1905, Op. Evang. i. 79, 368. Trial, p. 64, 
or, in Enjflieh, SEW i. 225, ii. 343, iii. 186, 362. 
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to Scripture. Nor has he any place for a doedrine 
of ilevelopmi'nt. 

Wyclif s appeal to the Scriptures was followed 
by the translation under his insjiiration of the 
whole Bible from the Vulgate into English.’ The 
tirst form of this translation would se(!m to have 
been a translation of the Sunday Gospids, still 
extant in his hbiglish lndep(‘mi('nt ly ol 

this his followers brought out a vi^rsion of the 
whole Bible. J'lu'; exact share that Wyclil took 
is uncertain, and probably was slight. But. the 
faert of this translation is beyond doubt, though 
rec(‘jit resear(‘h has shown that the so-ealbsl Wyclil 
version, the first of t be coiiiplet e Bibb', had l)e(‘n 
preceded by other jiartial \ersions. Translation 
of (he Bible was in the air. Wyc llf's first version, 
a largo* part in whose production was taki'ii by 
Nicholas of Herc'foi d, was very uns:i! istactory—a 
verbal, almost gloss-like, rendeiing into jv midland 
dialect, without clearness of expression i»r idionuit.ic 
use of language. Accordingly betoK', IJ8H the 
revision of Wyclif’s version was begun by .lohn 
Ihirvey, Wyclif's secrelaiy at laitti'i woi'tli, who 
smoothed out tin*, harsh 1 iti'raliu'ss of the original, 
changed its dialect to tlu; iininllected (y[)e common 
at that time at Oxford, and (‘ontiibuted, about 
L*l9r>, a notable Geneial Brologuc.*^ The two 
versions of Wyclif and Burvey have ofti'ii been 
confused, and the inllnence of Wyelif’s translation 
upon the dev(;lopmcnt of the English language 
has been exagg<*rated. In lat(3r year.s tin* exist¬ 
ence of Wyelii's version laseame almost forgotten, 
and its authoishi}) unknown, (bough the (ransla 
(ion of Purvey s veision into Scots by Murdoch 
Nishet, about. 1.320, [uoves (he latter’s eontiniied 
in(lnene<‘.® 

HI. InFD ifEACE. - i. In England.—During his 
lifetime Wyclif's inllnence jiassed tlirongh marked 
changes. At Oxford (Inu’e was a tiim; when he 
was acknowledg(al by his enemies to be suj^reme,'* 
and in 1378 be bade fair to lead the nation in his 
own direction. But after that year, with the 
iromnigatiori of his docd.rine of the Eucharist, 
lis intiuencte rapidly waned both at Oxford and 
in the nation at large. Men woke nji to lind 
whither he was leading tln.'in, wiiile the growing 
violence of his views estranged liis more moderate 
adherents. Moreover, his inllnenee was loc'al 
rather than national. Snntli of the Tliames and 
north of the ’Trent it se.areely existed. Selndasti- 
(usm also proved fatal to liim. His ]>restige as a 
Schoolman, which iirst sccurt*d him a hearing and 
gave weight to the movement ho started in Bolicmia, 
ultimately reacted against the succi'ss of his re¬ 
forms. When driven out of Oxford, he found no 
suitable environment for tlie sjucad of his ideas, 
and his intellectual type of piety lacked that 

1 The older views on Wu;lif’s version are set forth in Forshall 
and Madden’s <>;reat ed. (lsr)())of Wyclif and Purvey’s versions. 
For recent researcfi on the uarlial versions of U. RoJIo of 
llainpole and ot.liers see Camh. Hist. Ewj. Lit., (!amhrid|;e, 
1908-16, ii. 43 48; A. (J. Panes, Eonrleenth-Century English 
I'er.sion, Caiul)ridge, 1992; a less valuable reprint in BKlt ; 
H. R. Braniley, Rolle’s Psalter, O.xford, 1884 ; M. J. F^owell, 
T/te Pauline Epistles amtained MS Parker ^-'5 (F.F.T.S.X 
London, 1917, and, above all, M. Dcamsly, The La/lard Bible 
and other Medieval Biblical Ver.sinns, (\anilirid;;e, 1920. 
Cardinal Oasquet’s scepticism (77ic Old English Bible, London, 
1897) has l)een answered by F. Matthew, Eag. LHst. Rev. x. 
91-9{), Church Quart. Renew, Ii. [199ir-19t)lJ )38, 295, and Misa 
Deanesly. For early references if) W 3 clif’s version see Knighton, 
Chran. li. 162; Wilkins, Cone. iii. 35(», P»H ; l.yndw ood, Pro- 
vinciale, ed., Oxford, 1679, p. 286; and Hist, et ^Imnnnenta 
J. Hus, Nuremberg, 1558, i. 108. (lasfjueL's S('e|)ticiHm origin¬ 
ated with Sir T. More, Dia/oi/u.'i (Works, London, 1557), i. ^;{, 
241. 

2 Deanesly, p. 275 f. ; and for the jiroofs of Purvey’s anthor- 
ship, ib. pp. 260-29)7, 376 t. Oastpiet’s arguments weix' fourided 
on failure to note the Lollardy of this Oeneral Prologue. 

3 The New Tr,stainent in Scots, ed. T. O. J.,aw, 2 voN,, 
Hklinhurgli, 1901. 

4 Knighton, Chron ii. 161; Eulog. Ifi.st. iii. :;-}5 ; ‘ rlos 

Oxioniai.’ 
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perHoiial ina;j;iieliMn wliicli ini; 4 l)t liave drawn tlic 
[toopie to liini. 

'lo the end of his life AVyclif ‘stammered out 
many thinyes \\ liioh he was unahle (dearly to make 
yood.’ He warnh'is al)oiit in worlds not realizcMl. 
fdk(5 other men who leave vcmtiuaul on the ;j:reat 
task of forming a scheme of leliydon for them- 
selvt^s, Wyelif often Is and must he inconsistent. 
All attempls to ha,miner out of his writini^s a 
symmetiieal body of do(drine must fail l)ecause 
tliey iyoioi(! the successive, contradictory statues of 
Ids own dev(do[)Tmmt. 

Consideiial as a statesman, Wyelif was unfortun¬ 
ate in that tlnua; was no decf) national movement 
with whi(di he could ally himself. If lie eouhl 
have had in taiy,land tin; sann; e,onditions as in 
Hohemia, liis sueeess mi;^ht have been e<iual. I>ut 
in I'ai;j:larid Idie national movement lost itself in 
the folli(!s of the JIundiaal Years War with 
Krance, and Wyedif mistook the sellish drdin of 
(Taunt for a I(?ader. If in this Wyelif showial an 
unfortunate opportunism, at other tames he lost 
much ]»y mental detaidiment. In his idealism he 
men rc'pcirded the loss of Oxford with inditlerence, 
fatal thou^di it luoved to his cause. Like most 
Schoolmen, he trust,( mI too much in his lo;^ic, and 
aIlow(al it to lead him too far. We see this in 
his proposal to inedude the universities in his 
scheme of disendowment, and in his advoiaicy of 
a system of voluntaryism whi<di would have 
reduced the clerp:y to heir^j^ars, to the level, in 
fact, of the nnmdicant friars whom in his last, 
years he ceaselessly dcnouncral, Imt wdth the 
spirit of whose founder he was always in more 
sympathy than he know. Another illustration 
will he found in his demand that the life of the 
[triests should he puridy s|)iri(ual. IL^ wished to 
narrow down their studies at the universily to 
theolo^^y merely ; ‘ the lore that Lhrist tauejht us 
is eiioiiydi for this life ; other lore,’ even ruallie- 
matieal studi(*s, should he ‘ suspendc<l.’^ dduis 
Wyedif (h'st loved his influence aniony the educated 
and r(!duce,d Ids movennmt to an illiterate sect ^ 
whi(di in the hundred years after his death slowly 
lost balance and influence, fhouydi survivin;^% in 
spite of jausceution, fo the dawn of the Iveforrna- 
tion. Nor did he know' how to <;ain tin* reform 
that hiy next to hand by kee[)in^^ hack ideas not 
immediately jiraidicable. lie failed also to see 
the injury he did his cause by ndxiny^ himself uj) 
with doubtful transactions, as in the affair of 
Shakyl and IJaula.y. He allowed his hatred of the 
falser lo ;j^et the better of his jud^unent, while by 
tJn* viole-iice of his lany:ua^u^ he estranged many. 
Hut; the veliemenee of his temjier was not witli- 
out its advantaL,M‘s. A calmer spirit would have 
count(‘d the cost or awaited the future; Wyelif, 
w'ho felt di'e]dy the needs of the present, placed 
himself at the lu'ad of a forlorn hojie. 

W'e believe that the failure of Wyclif’s pre¬ 
mature reformation wais, on the whole, for the 
good of the (diurch, 11 is conception of the Church 
was too hh astian, his claim for t he royal sujuemacy 
too absolute, and would have made the bHiurch a 
mere department of t he Stste. 'rin* unscrupulous 
pillage of the (diurch by Henry Vlll. ami Edward 
VI. was but sliglit compared with tlie disaster that 
would have followed an immediate ac^ceptance of 
W yelif's schemes and theories. 

i'inally, Wyclif’s revolt was too negative. He 
swept away rather than estahlislnal, though in his 
ass(u t ion of the supreme authority of 8erij)ture he 
laid the foundation upon which a later age should 
build. Hut his teaching, though containing the 
prinei[)les of the IGth cent. Protestants, lackeil the 
definiteness of their tlnological reconstruction. 

1 Op. Ninora, pp. 4:59 f. 

ii. 71, ill. 122; cf. i. 225, 310, iii. 320. 


He abolished existing forms of Church government 
w'ithout devising, like Calvin, any scheme that 
should take their place. As his crude views 
on the inarriagi; of brothers and sisters show, ho 
w'as an individualist w'ithout the so(;ial instinct.^ 
Viewed as an evangelist, In; lacks the conscioiis- 
ne.s.s of the reality of sin. His doctrine that sin is 
a negation, ‘that it has no idea,’ linked on Wyelif 
the realist w'itli the philosophers and 8t. Augustine, 
but proved a poor substitute for conversion. He 
identilies knowing and being, and in conseiiuencc his 
theology is intellectual and ethical and, unlike St. 
Augustine’s, lacks a sutticient foundation in gra(;e.^ 
2. In Bohemia.—It was in Hohemia that W^'clif’s 
intluenee was greati'st and, if the Moravians be 
included, most abiding. The marriage of Anne, 
the sis((;r of Wenzel, king of Hohemia, to Richard 
II. of iMigland on 14th dan. ldS2 led to much Czech 
inter(;ourse.^ On 4th March 1.488 Adalbert Kanco 
founded in his will scholarships at (Jxford for 
Czech students.Hy tliese students the philo¬ 
sophical works of Wyelif were introduced into 
Prague shortly .after Wyclif’s death. In 1401 
,Jerome of Prague brought back from (Oxford 
Wyclif’s Dialogue and Trialugus together with 
.some le.sser works,® and introdutaal the w'l itings to 
Hus, who liad previously known only the philo- 
sophic.al w'orks, five of wdiich, written out in his 
own hand in 1498, are now at Stockholm.® Under 
the influence of Hus the influence of Wyelif soon 
became a dominant force in Hohemia, and large 
sums were given for corriaded cojiies of the works 
of the English doiAor.'^ Hence often the only MSS 
of w'orks of W yelif are now in Ih’ague or Vienna, 
wdiif.her (luiy were carried after the Thirty Years 
Whir. Of Wyclif’s de Ecrlesia^ for inst.ance, only 
one sm.all fiagment is found in Dublin ; the MS at 
Vienna was ‘ (airrected ’ at Oxford on 1st Eeb. 1407 
by two Cz(;chs, and the only other MS of any value 
is at l^rague.*^ Tlie Vienna MS of his de Olficio 
Regis belonged to a Czecli student w'ho took his 
degree in LiO."), Other illustrations of the inter¬ 
course betwemi English Lollards and Hohemia are 
found in the corres]>ondence betw'een Sir John 
(Jldcastle, the most j)rominent Lollard of the 
generation after W^yidif,*^ and the Czech leaders in 
1410, and Hus and iiichard Wyche.^*^ Hus’s de- 
jiendence on Wyelif is very com])lete. His de 
Ecclesia is taken almost word for w'ord from that 
of Wyelif—with the omission of the incident of 
Haulay and Shakyl. Hy a strange historical in- 
ustice the doctrine of the Idagiarist, because 
inked with a national consciousness, came to be 
reganhid as almost the original, w'hile Wyelif 
from whom Hus had borrowed, receded into 
obscurity, especially after the failure of Dhlcastle's 
rebellion. No doubt this may be explained by the 
troublous wars and (crusades which the doctrines 
caused in Hohemia.^' 

1 Trial, p. 318. 

a SEW i. 21, iii. 183, 219 ; de Ente, n. 221 f. 

8 See the list of CzecliR whom Richard u. on IhI Maj 1381, 
when tlie marriage was settled, ‘retained to wlay with him for 
life,’ in Cal. Pat. liof.ls Ric. it., ii. 4 ; Rhymer, iv. 110. 

4,1. liOsiTtli, WicUf and llus, London, 1884, p. 41; Count 
liiitzow, Li/e and 'rimes of Master John llus, London, 1900, p. 
43 f. 

0 Von dor Hardt, Cons Con. iv. 634, 650“r)r)2 ; F. Palacky, 
Di^ [’’erlau/er de.s linssenthurns, Leipzig, 184.'), pp. 113-116; 
E7ig. Hist. Rer. vii. 306-311. 

6 Wvelif, Miscrll. Phil. i. Introd. p. 47 ff. 

7 I’alai'.ky, Documeyita, p. 38'.>. 

** Wyelif, de Eccl. p. xvii ; and I’oole’a note in de Dom. Div 
p. xii. 

For Oldcastle the only complete study is in Wyiie, 'The 
Rsiqn of Henry V'., i. 

1*1/4’n7. Hist. Rev. v. 630-544; H. B. Workman, Letters oj 
John Has, Ijondon, 1904, pp. 32-38. 

n For Ilns and the Hussites, and the dependence on Wyelif, 
flee ERE vi. H86f. Tiiis dependence is often exaggerated. See 
Workman, The Letters of Hns, pref. p. ix, who points out that 
both Wyelif and Hus were alike copying from Qratian’s 
Decretum. 
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IjItkraturk. — (a) Contt^niporaru records. —The most im- 
)()rtai)t of tfie.se is the cullection of (iocMinieiits hearin^t; on 
yollardisin made l)y the famous ClarmeliLe, Thomas Nettcr of 
W'aldeu or possibly by Steplum r;arir)Rtc)n {FZ, prof. j). lx.Kvi), 
with additions hy Nelter, about the year HtiH. Of this work, 
entitled FaHCtculi Zizdniuniui, the only existing: MS, now in 
the Bodleian, heurinjr date Jl.'ii), was fn'ely annotated by fhsliop 
Fiale, and from Bale was borrowed by F'oxe. In bShH it was 
ouVilished by W. Shirley in the Itolls Series. Another work by 
Netter of j,^rea(^ value for the study of SVyelif’s doctrines is iiis 
Doctnoale A idiijnil(ttxn)) Fifin' Kcrlcsift' t’a/Ae/h-a’(i'<*Kt ed. b> 

F. B. Blan(Motti,3 vols., Venice*, 1757, with valuable introdm tion 
and life of Ne(ter), written by him in 14'20-'iH. Otlier records 
}niblished in the Ilolls Series of ^^reat importance are the 
Chronicon d/e/hVi’. ed. F. M. Thom])8on, l^ondon, 1.^71; 
Thomas Walsmtrham, Historia A njilii itiKi, cd. H. T. Riley, 
2 Vols., do. isbi); Henry Knig^hton, rinonieon, ed. J. R. Bnmby, 
2 vols., do. IShil-bf) (the last is of special value for matters 
connected with Leicester, of whose abbey Kni;^hton and his 
unknown (‘ontinuator were inmates); al.so, in Uie same 
series, the continuation of the Fulogiutn IIiatoriarxim, (‘d. 

F. S. FFaydon, 3 vols., London, 1858-0.3. The usual sources 
of hi.story. Calendars of Patent JtnlF, Calendars of Close 
Rolls^ Calendars of Entries in Papal Registers, Jiotali ParLia- 
rnentorayn, must not be ne^dected, while Piers Plouinan 
(ed. VV. W. Skeat for the E.IhT.S.) is indispensable for 
the knowledj^e of the aj^e. D. Wilkins, Cimcilia Magna 
Britannim et Ilibeniicx, \ vols., Ijomion, 1737, iii., though 
badly edited, is of /^reat value. The bishops’ registers, which 
mij.,dit throw much li|j;ht, for the most }>art iiave not yet been 
printed— e.g., the registers of Lincoln. For extracts from those 
of Courtenay we are still dependent on Wilkins. Wyclif’s own 
writiiij^s are stranjfely impersonal and i^ive little assistance to 
his hioy'raoher. 

ib) WyeAif’s undtings.—Wyolit's voluminous writinffs have 
only recently become accessible in print, and some are still 
unpublished. The MSS of the Latin works for the most part 
were in I’ray’-ue or Vienna, while tlm ICrii^liMh works in British 
libraries, especially at Dublin and in Cor)ms Ciiristi, (lambrid^ce, 
were ne),de(;tecL The earliest work of Wvelif to be printed was 
his Trinl<K)as (under the title Dialogorum libri tpiaftnor) at 
Basel on 7th March 152.5. probably by Frobenius, reprinted in 
1752 by J. G. Vierlin;;, Frankfort and Leipzif^, \mder the in¬ 
spiration of P. VV. VVirth. An Fiis'Iish tract on the Eucharist, 
The Wyeket, usually ascribed to VVyclif, was printed at Nurem¬ 
berg,^ in 151b, reprinted by Coverdale, London, 1548, 1550. In 
1(!08 Bodl(-y’s lirst librarian, Thomas James, published at Oxford 
VVyclif’s Two Short 'Preatises against the Orders of the Beggimj 
/'Via/-.S', and in 1012 the FTf/cAjcf was reprinted at Oxford. Apart 
from the [mblication in his appendix of a few short pieces by 
J. Lewis in 1720 and of Purvey s Sere Te.stainent by J. liewis in 
1731 no other oripdnal work of W'yelif ei:her in lAtin or in 
English was piinted for o\er two centnries, utdess we may 
count the reprint of Purvey’s New Testament by II. Baber, 
Ijondon, 1810, and S. Ba^ster, do. 1841. With his C'lstomary 
ill-Juck, the first si;,^n of revived interest wa.s the publication of 
a spurious fanat ical tract, probably the work of some Spiritual 
Franciscan, entitled The Past Age of the Church, and attributed 
by its editor, J. IL Todd, to Wvelif (Dublin, 1840 ; republished 
by Wilmot Marsh, Biblical Versions of Divine Hymns, Ix)ndon, 
1845, p. 221 f,). 'this work deceived man> and did not conduce 
to a higher estimate of the Reformer. In the same w-oriv 
Wilmot Marsh also published one of VVyelif’s serinotvs on the 
Annunciation (pp. 01 03). Tbe lon^ neglect of Wyedif and 
Purveys Fnglish versions of the P.dde was broken by Lea 
Wilson’s ed. <3f VV’yelif's New Testament, London, 1848, and 
by the puhliiaition at Oxford in 1850 of the fine edition of 
the whole by J. Forshall and F. Matlden in 4 vols. Of the 
Old Testament no part had hitherto been printed except 
Purvey’s tr. of the Song of Songs, by Adam Clark in his Com¬ 
mentary, London, 1808. In 1851 Todd printed at Duljlin 
Three Treatises of John Wyclif, namely, ‘Of the Churcli and 
her Mciuliers,' ‘Of the Ai)os(ac\ of the Church,’ and ‘Of 
Antichrist and liis Meynee.' in 1803 O. V. Lechler pnhli.shed 
at Leipzig Wyclif’s de Oj/ln'o Pastorali, and in 1809, at 
Oxford, his Tna/ogxis. In 1805 W. Shirley pointed out what 
had yet to tx* done by his Catalogue of the Original Works 
of John Wyclif, Oxford. Though many of it.s details need 
correction, it is still of great value and superseded the in¬ 
accurate lists in J. Bale, Scrijdorurn illustrium Majoris 
Brytannicp Catalogas, 2 vols., Basel, 1657, i. 451 f.; J. B.ile, 
Index Britaiuiife Scriptorum, ed. R. IL Poole and M. Bateson, 
Oxford, 1902; or T. Tanner, de Seriptoribus, London, 1748, 
p. 761 f. Between 1809 and 1871 Thom.a.s .Arnold edited for the 
Oxford University Press The Select English Works of John 
Wyclif in 3 vols. Several of the works included are by disciples 
and not hy Wyclif himself. 

On this matter of authorship no decisive opinion is yet 
possible. The student should note the able paper of E. D. 
Jones in Anglia, Halle, xxx. [1906] 261 f.. and J. E. Wells, 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, Yale, 1916, 
ch. 12. The ajjproach of the fifth centenary of Wyclif’s 
death brought home to English scholars the <lisgrace of their 
continued neglect. In 1880 F. D. Matthew brought out for 
the Early En-lish Text Society The English Works if Wyclif 
hitherto tin {fronted, hut much that is here inchuled should be 
rejected. In the same year R. Buddensieg published at Gotha 
VVyclif’s Tractaius de. Christo et suo adversaria Antichristo. 
At last in 1883 the foundation of the Wyclif Society led to the 
publication of Wyclif’s more important Latin works. With hut 
indifferent support from the public the society has brought out 


some 30 volumes of Wv'clif’s Latin work.s. To tin* more im¬ 
port,ant of these referein'e lias heeii made in onriexi. Their 
varii>ns i>refai-es are of great value, tliougli (U'leti tlie worlds are 
dated too (*arly owing to ignorance (d tlie ciatx of \\ \elif’H 
<loct('ralt*. 

For tlie literature and view.s of the later Ijollards la ii reuee 
siiould he made m the Pierlre (’(nn'liisions presenled t,, jnudia- 
meiiL in 1.391. For (his .loeiimeni, jirohal.Iy Die work ./ 
J. Pnrvev, see h'Z, op. .3(tO-3'')9 ; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 821 223; 
and H. 8. Cronin, in Eng. Hist. Rer. xxii. (19071 202 '-.301. I'or 
the reprobation hy Bonifaee i\. see Cal. PajJfil l.itteis, iv. 515. 
To Purvey ha.s also been assigiud the Ecclesifv IJugimcn, 
published in 1851 hy J. Forshall with tlu* title Re inonstra nee 
against Romish Corrufdtn/is . . . in 13'.Jo, London, 1851. Tlie 
wa,rk is really of eannposite origin, ils krrnel e.oiisi.ding of the 
'Thirty-Seven Conriiisions of earlier date, the aiithorshij) of 
wdiieh is assigned in the l!\leaf of tin- only existing MS to 
Wyclif. For tliis work see Eng. Hist. Her. xxvi. [1911] 738 -749. 
A work of con.sideruhle interest is The Inintern of Light, 
written after Ml)8, ed. 1017 hy L. M. Swinburne for the E.E.’J’.S. 
This work is fur more restrained in its jndgiiu'uts than Wyclif. 
About the same time there was brouglit out An Afedogy for 
Pollard Ductrines, od. J, IL Todd, Dul>lin, 1812, and assigned 
to Wyclif. But the moet interesting Lollard doennient is the 
Examination of Master William 'l'h<yr{>e, written hy himself in 
1407. Tliis valuable antol»iogra|ih} was first edited ‘from a text 
copied out and corrected hy Master William T'yiidale ’ l>y Foxe 
M M iii. 249-285). It is also found in I'he Select Works of John 
(Parker Soc.), Cambridge, 184!), pp. 62-133; in E. Arber’s 
English Garner, 8 vols., Ijondon, 1895, vi. ; and in A. W. 
Pollard, Fifteenth Century J'ruse and Verse, do. 19U3, pp. 
97-167. 

(c) Lives of Wyclif .—The first life of Wyciif was that of Foxe 
in his well-known Acts ami Monuments (best ed. l>y J. Pratt, 
8 vols., London, 1877). Though the work of a jiariisan, it is 
still of value for its many otlicial documents. From Foxe and 
Bale all other ‘ lives ’ were compiled, including that of T. James, 
An A{rolngiefor John Wicklyfe, Oxford, 1698. The prejudiced 
references of Afithony Wood and T. llearne culininated in the 
piihlicaLion of The iSeteuded Reformers, by Matthias Earbery, 
London, 1717. This scurrilous work was really a translation of 
A. Varillas, Histoire dv Wiiiefianis)tu’, Lyons, 1682. Its only 
iinporUmce lay in its leading Jolm Lewis, ‘ minister (’f Margate ’ 
(for whom see DNB xxxiii. 186 f.), lo write his valiiahle Histo’ry 
of the Life and Suferings of the Reverend and Learned John 
Wiel{fje, <,)xtord, 1726, 1723, and 1826. Its colb'ct/ion of docu- 
mefi(.s made it. for over a cenLiir)' t he only life of Wvelif of value. 
In 1754 the first German biography of Wyclif, D. Johannes {sic) 
Wieleji wahrhafte und gegi undete Nachric.hten von seinern 
Leben, Nachsaetzen und Schriften, w'os published by P. W. 
Wirth. In 1 828 Robert Vaughan brought out The, Life and 
Opinions of John d-e Wyelqfe in 2 vols., London, a w'ork super¬ 
seded by tbe writer’s more mature judgments in John de 
[VyelfTe, D.D. : a Monograph, do. 1853. V’augban’s work sliovved 
industry and sympathy, but suffered from his limited acepuunt- 
ance with Wyclifs writings and vviHi Ejiglish hi.story. Passing 
hy as of little value C. W. Le Bas, Life of Wielif, London, 
1832; S. A. J. de Ruever Gronemann, Diatribe in Johannis 
WieJiff reformatuuiis prodromi, vitam, ingeniurn, scrijtfa, 
Utrecht, 1837 ; O. J.'iger, John WycHffe, Halle, 1854 ; A. Jeep, 
Gerson, Wiclefas, Hussxis inter .sc emnvarati, Gtitlingen, 1857, 
we come in 1858 to W. W. Shirley s valuable study in his 
introductiofi to his Fasciculi Zizaniorum. In the same year 

G. V. Lechler published at Leipzig an inauguration thesis, 
Wielif, als Vorlaafer der Reformation. This was followed hy 
h\H Johann von Wielif and die Vorgesehic.hte. der Reformation, 
2 vols., do. 1873. liOchler’s knowledge of English medheval life 
and hi.st.ory is very imperfect, and nnicli has come to light since 
he wrote. But no st.iidcnt, except, j.mssibly J. Loserth, has ever 
surpassed Lechbir m his intimate knowledge of Wyelif’s writings 
and theological system. Though in many places misleading, 
Lechler’s is still the only authoritative life of Wyclif (tr. into 
I'inglish, abridged, hy P. Lorini(‘r, John Wielif and his English 
[‘recursors, 2 vols., London, 1878, new ed. 1 vol. in 1881, 1884 ; 
to this ed. the references in the art. have been made). The 
following, some written with a view to the (|uincentenarv, 
should also he mentioned : the excellent introduction by F. U. 
Matthew in his English Works of Wyclif hitherto unitrinted, 
London, 1880; M. Burrows, Wyclif's Place in History, do. 
1882-84 ; R. Buddensieg, J. Wielif und seine Zeit, Halle, 1883, 
1885, Eng. tr., John Wyclif, Patriot and Refoi'rner, London, 
1884; V. Vattier, J. Wyclyjj, sa vie, ses a-uvres, sa doctrine, 
Paris, 18.80, with good catalogue of Wyclif's writings ; R. L. 
Poole, Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, London, 1889. 
Poole has also given a valuable study of Wyclif’s doctrine of 
‘dominion’ in his Illustratimis of the. Hist, of Medieval 'Thought, 
London, 1884, ch. 10. L. Sergeant, .John Wyclif, New York, 
1893, is popular and often inaccurate. Its first chapter on the 
birthplace of VVyclif contains some material of value, previously 
printed in Atkenamm, 1892, pp. 344, 406. The (mposition views 
were given by J. Stevenson, a Jesuit, in his The, Truth about 
Wyclif, London, 1885. The best sketch of Wyclif is undoubtedly 

H. Rashdall’s in DNB Ixiii. ‘202-223, especially if read with 

G. M. Trevelyan’s study of Wyclif’s environment in his 
England in the Ape of Wyclife, London, 1899, or J. H. 
Wylie’s valuable History of England under Henry /K., 4 vols., 
do. 1884-98. A short work by the present writer. The Daum of 
the Reformation, 2 vols., vol. i., ‘The Age of Wyclif’ (iTondon, 
1901), will shortly be brought out as a comprehensive study. 

H. JL Workman. 
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XAVIHr^. St. I'lMnois X.ivicr wn.s the son o 
-Ilian (le a lii(lal; 4 () and formerly a In;^ 

olheial ;i(. (he eouit of tlie last kin^^s of Navarre 
The name, Xavier was tli.it of tlie castle {('(tsfillo) 
some' (liii ty niiles from 1 hamjieluna, which helon^ei 
to tlie laniily of his mother, Maiia <le A/.piIcne(a. 
and in wide]) li(‘ himself was hoin (7th .April lotKi) 
h'lancis aftparmitly <;oiinted himself a Ihasijue, fo 
he said that. Bascpie was his native tonyoie, liut th 
lanyiiayM* is now no longer sj>oken so (dose to th 
hord(‘is of Arayon. Whilst his brot Inns followec 
the career of aims, Francis, as th(‘ yoiinyest son 
of an inn)o\’erislnMl family, was drivmi t<j siadv a 
livelihood in t he profession of lettiws. Hisabiiitie 
were remarkahle, and, on cominu^ to (he IJniversily 
of Paris in 152.7, he s(^<‘ms to ha\'e been reyanh 
as a student of (‘Xc'Cjjtional promise. He took his 
deyr(M,* of licentiate in 1550 from the ('olb'ym Ste. 
Ilarhe, and was then made reader in philosophy at 
anothei' e(dl('ye of th(‘ tJni\-ersi(y, known as the 
I tormans-Feauvais. While still at Ste. I»a.rb(‘, he 
fell nndei' the inlluence of Ipnatius faiyola (y.r.), 
a man some (ifteen yt'ars his senior. lonatins 
(who was then feidiny’’ his ^^ay towards the oryniniz- 
ine of a band of folloNNcrs pledymd to labour for 
the ei'cater phuy of (lod in whatsoever form tin? 
summons miyhteoiue to them), discerninymiconllict 
in .Vavi(U'’s heart b('tween worldly ambition and 
(he call of 'j;race, plied him a;^ain and a^ain wdth 
the p:osr)el waridn^^m ‘What is a man [uolited if 
he shall ^^'lin the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ In the end Xavier sunendored, and he 
was one of the seven who, on 15th Auye 15.54, 
look vows of jiovei ty and (diastity at Montma,rtre, 
thus layiny^ the foundations of the (fompany of 
-brsuH or Jesuit Oidtu'd I'lieir original in((;ntion 
was that, after comph'tin^^ their theological studii's 
a.rid receiving ordination, they should all make 
their way to Fah'stine and take up tin; pn.eudiiny^ 
of the ynispel in the v< 3 ry spot wdnire (dirist Himself 
ha,d lived. However, it was forciseen that it miybt 
he dillicult to ex(.‘cute this plan, and they dei^ided 
that, if after waitiny^ a year in Venice, where they 
('\pected to arrive; in Jan, 1537, it was found im¬ 
possible to obtain a passaym to the Holy liand, 
(hey should ym to liome and place themselves at 
(he disposition of the jiope. It was the laM(‘r 
alternative that was forced upon them. 'Fhey 
were ordained priests at Vmiice in June 1537, 
spendin <4 tlndr time in preacdiiny and servin'^ the 
si(dv in the, hosjiit.als ; but in 1538 they all met in 
Rome and otlercMl their services to I’oiie Raul in. 
It s(‘ems that alremly at this time Xavier had 
some stran^^e pi'csimtiment of what his future 
care(;r was to be, for in his dreams he thou<.;ht he 
was carrying an Indian on his shouhhus under 
whose overu helminp: w eiydd he cried out so loudly 
that he awakened his companions. It w'as not, 
however, Xavier wdio was first nominated when 
Kinp; John III. of I’ortuynal in 1539 instructed his 
ambassador at Konu; to obtain .some of Loyola’s 
follow'ers from flu; pope to serve as missionaries 
in the Indies. 4'he choic(* fell upon Rodrij^uez and 
Robadilla, but the latter became ill, and his place 
w'as taken by Xavier. 

Duriny^ a lony'- delay at Lisbon such wonderful 
results foll()we(.l from t!ie preacdiin^ and examjile 
of the fathers that the kin;j( wished to retain both 
in Rortuynil. Finally, by the decision of Loyola, 
Xavier alone set sail (7th Ajiril 1541), bearing with 
him briefs from the pope appointiu}^ him apostolic 
nuncio in the Indies. The voya^^n; oc(;upied more 
1 vSoo art. .Iksi'ith. 
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than a yeur. He reached Ooa on Oth May 1542, 
and it was not until (Jetoher that he b<;^uin 
mi.ssionary work in a strict sense by prea(diin^" to 
the natives of the Fishery coast in the extr(;me 
.south of the Indian peninsula. In this rep,ion, 
includin;^^ (.’eylon, he remained for over tw'o years, 
int(‘rru|)ted only by one visit to (doa. The con¬ 
tinuous strain of the w'oik was almost beyond 
human endurance, but its manilold consolations 
buoy(*d him up. His hdtersto Fairope pivi; a most 
vivid picture of his methods, more particularly of 
his care to have the elements of Christian doctrim; 
translated into the v(;rnacular, so that they could 
be learned by heart and even sun;^^ by youn;2 
old alike. It was al w ays (;hara(;tm istic of him to 
take immen.se p;iin.s witli the children. He went 
about rin^^in^^ his bell and apparently had a 
wombu ful powau* of attractin*.^ and imjui'ssin,:-;' the 
litth; ones. No doubt a lar^e proport ion of those 
whom he bapt iz(;d wma; (juite yoiin^ chihlren, the 
families of adult (;onverts. 

‘Often,' he wrote on 15(,h Jan. 1544, ‘my arms are wear^ 
from bapfizin)^ ;u)d I cannot .Mj)cak anoth(?r word from ])a\ ini,'- 
80 repeatedly rechted ttio prayers to the people, one after 
anoitier, and ^fiven instnodion in Christiarj dO(;trine to them 
n their nulive tongue.’1 

So ;i,tt;iiu in a letter, written a year later from 
Cochin (27(h Jan. 1515), in which In; supjdies 
much detail regarding his methods of instruction, 
he states that in the space of one month he had 
baptized more than 10,()U() persons. 4'be Exposi¬ 
tion of the Creed, of Avhich a good l‘uigli,sh trans¬ 
lation is provided by hklitli A. Stew'art,'‘* and 
which is by her rightly stated to be ‘more 
ebaract(U'isl.ic of Xavier tlian anything else he 
has left except the letters,’ may jirob.ably bi; 
accepted as representative of all the elemenl.ary 
nstrnction, to wdiomsoever addressed, which be 
nadc the foundation of his missionary ellorts. 

A contemporary lett(;r from Rortngal (dated 
22nd Oct. 1545) reproduces the descri[)tion of 
Xavier brought baclv by one wdio had known 
dim well in the Indies: 

‘ Futhor X.avier goes about with bare foot ; his garim^uta .are 
shaldiy and torn. Ho is called the “great fallu'r,” and all 
love him well. A rajah ha.'^ gi\oii orders throughcnit his 
kingdom that all are to show obedience to his brother the 
‘great father," -as though it were to himself ; all wlio wi.sh are 
rce to become (Ihristiaus. He also gave him much money, hut 
Xavier dis(ril)ul.ed it all amcuig the f)oor. Along (he coast ho 
has built 44 or 45 churches. He has four natived)orn Indians 
A'itli liim whom he has hail ordained as priests. Six other 
(ridians from the College of Uo.a are on the point of hiking 
Drdcra. He carries witti him t wo, three, four, yea six thousand 
men into the open eountry, climl»s a tree and then jmeaches to 
.hem.’ 3 

The creation of the College of Goa, here referred 
to, wa.s one of (be most far-seeing of the measures 
adopted by F’rancis (,o secure the permanency of 
iiis eoncpiests. Hy bis inlluence wdth the Rortugiiese 
authorities, be obtained ample means of support 
*or this foundation, and here he was ahlo to train 
a considerable nnmher of natives, many of whom 
persevered and after ordination did excellent w'ork 
n the missions which Xavier himself had started. 

The three years from 1545 to 1548 were almost 
entirely spent in the b^astern archijielago, Malacca, 
Amhoyna, and the Moluccas. He was shipwrecked 
hree times, lost his slender possession.s, was 
attacked hy the Muhammadans, and was always 
lit off from all human sym[)athy and congenial 
!ompanionshi[), and yet he could write of his stay 
t Moretai : 

1 Monumfuta Xaveriana, i. 286. 

^ Life of St, Francis Xavier, pp. 242-2.51. 

3 Monument a Historica Societatis Jesn [Madrid, 1894), 
Epistol(« Mlxt.'p,’ i. 2:u f. 
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‘I cannot reinenihrr havinff ao much apiritual conaolation 
anywhere else*, nor more (^ontiiiuoiislv. . . . Thoae iHlaiitls 
ou^hL to l»e called the “ Isl(\s of Hope in God.’* ’ 1 

By tlie middle of Jjiiiiiary 1548 he was at Coc.liiii, 
from which as a centre he revisited the fishery 
coast. Thence he rtdurned to (ioa, hut this was 
only to make })rei)arations for a yet more advam- 
liiious exp(‘dilion, with the idea of which he leid 
been inspiuMl hy a meeting; with a Bortii^^nesci 
merchant at Mahtcca who had hrouyht in his 
comj)any a native Ja])an(‘s(‘. 'I'liis yonn;^ man, 
called att('i- Ids convs'tsion I5ablo de Santa h'e, was 
attm'wards of yrisat use. Itven as early as 1517 
l''raucis was c(jnvincc(l that in tliese newly dis- 
cov('red isljinds of Japan 

‘our holy faith mi^iit he si’iroad with threat Kuccess, anil 
that there, more than aris' oHu^r country of the indif'^, wire 
;.,M-eat lhin;.;sto h(' hojied for, sinci* the people of those islands 
were i|uiclv-wif ted and ea^o-r to learn.’" 

turther irdaucourse w'ith inerclutnts retnniiny 
from Japan seems only to have dee)»oncd tin* 
impinrssion, tind from that tiimt forth Xavim-'s 
h(!art was set ii])on (his new conquest, althonyh 
it wjis not until Aiuil 154t) that he was Jihle to 
ctirry out his put pose. He went by way of 
Mtihicca, makin}..^ }>rovision from there for the 
nct'ds of his recent conveits in the Muluectis. 
rinue seems, howevatr, no yround for Hut .assertion, 
which has sometimt's hetm made, thal Xavier ever 
landed in tint Philii)pim*s. After many delays 
and inconctusahle vt'.x.ntions Xtivier ev(‘ntu;illy 
reached thei)ortof KtiyoshinuL in a Chinese junk 
on 15th Any. 1541), accompatded hy h'jither (’osino 
de 'Torres, a lay brother mimed Jmin Feru.amhtz, 
•and the Jai»anes(! convert Pablo de Santa Pc. 
As X.'iyoshim.a. was the native [dace of the last- 
n.'imed, a kindly welcome was accorded to the 
ndssionaries hy his relatives, and a breathiny- 
s[),ace was fouiul duriny which it \vas possible to 
learn somethiny of the people and the lanyn.'iyi;. 
Proyross w’as at first slow, but thr(‘e months after 
his arrival Xaviim wrote most entlnisiastiitally of 
tlui natural qualities of the J.a[)anese, and two 
yeurs later his admiration had not evaporated. 

‘ 'J'hi.s is the only couutry yot discovered in llu.'.se rcg-ion«,’ he 
wrote to I>;ualiu8 on '2!»th Jan. Ic.v.!, ‘where there is hope of 
(Jhristiaiiily permanently takin^^ root.’ 

lie [)launed an exjiedition to IMoaco (the modern 
Kioto), then th(‘, residem^e of the mikado. The 
journey to and fro entailed terrible sutferinys frmn 
cold and other causes. Owiny to ]»oliticaI dis¬ 
turbances, the visit was ill-timed and alnujst fruit¬ 
less of results, lint at Yamayuchi,and jiart icularly 
in Bunyo, many conversions were made, and tluue 
is yood evidence of the steadfastness of these 
(Jiristian communities.^ In Yamayuchi a formal 
documerit** records the conveyance to the mission¬ 
aries in 1552 of a former Butldhist nionasteiy. 
The church founded in Japan hy Xavier spread 
and pios[jeied. Thirty y(*ars aft(*rwards Father 
Coelho esiimated the number of Christians th<*re 
at 150,out), and James Murdoch, an unfriendly 
criti(h wdiile admittiny that the estimate is re¬ 
liable, rrunarks that this constituted a wonder¬ 
ful reciord for thirty years, when we consider 
the small number of missionaries engaged in the 
work. 

It is Murdoch who informs us that ‘in Ilideyo.shi’s f.amous 
irivasiou of the (^’orca in tlm first and third divisions of tlie 
invading army totalling? nearly :■;{),000 men were almo.st entirely 
composed of Christians,’ while 1 he great daimyos wlio com¬ 
manded those divi.sions- Komslii, Kuroda, Otoino, Arirrui, 
Omura, and So—were also all converts with the single exception 
of Omura.5 

Some thirty years after this Christianity in Japan 

1 Moiinmenta Xaveriana, i. 427. 

2 Ib. pp. 43:if. and 444 f. 

^ See The Mouthy Feb. and March 1905. 

The text of this iiaa lieen restored by Ernest Satow, TASJ 
vii. {1880J 140. 

6 A llist. of Japan, 15/^2-1651, Kobe, 1903, p. 30‘2. 


was extermimitcd literally hy hro and sword ; but 
even .so, when Ja[)an was ayain o[»cm‘d up to the 
missionaries in the middle of last ceiiiury, some 
villayti communities were still found who odniiu'd 
the P’hristian ]»cli('fs and prac(i(;es tauylit to tlieir 
forefathers in (he 17H» (century. 

After tw'o iiiid a half yea,is spent in Ja[)an 
Xavier thoiiyht it m'cess.ary (o return to Ids liasc 
at Coa,, both to look after thiiiys there .'iml to 
m;ik(; hotter pro\ isiou for a succession of suit.'ihhi 
mission.'iri(!s in the Far Mast, tu a Icltor addre.ssial 
to his hreflnaui in Furo[)e from Cochin inJ.au. 1552 
wm lind tliat a miw held of lal)our liad already 
attracted his attmiliori. Ho h;id met a number of 
(’hinoso in Ja[)au and had lu'aid much of tlicir 
country from imuadiaiits and othm-s. 

‘ Idko Mie .Tapaucsc,’be wrote, ‘they tro acute and eager to 
learti. In intellect, they arc niipioior i-o'cu to the .laiiaiiese.’ 
‘ 1 hope,’ he added, ‘ to go there duriug this year, 151)2, and 
pcfietiate even to the Kiiqieror liimsrlt. ‘ 

III iutcrmodi.ate lethus lu', refers to tliis yreat 
I d(‘.siyii aytdn and ayain, heiiiy full of cour.ayc and 
j ho[io. Bef(ue the end (d .April he w.as wa‘,11 on his 
w.ay. After ovaucomiuy in I erm i nahle opposition 
from the Portuyuesi; at M.al'icea <ind Siny.a[iore he 
reacho<l Hu; little island of S;in (7i,an, opposite the 
moul hs of tlie Si-kiany, on which ('.aut on is situated, 
before tliemid of Anyiist. Ib; could liud no one 
who Would tak(; the lajsponsihility of conveyiny 
him across to the m.ainland. The tradiuy shijis 
hey.M.n to sail tiwtiy. Xaviiu’, [irost r.ate with illness, 
w:is left w'it h only .a M.alahar sitrv.ant and a Chinese 
hoy. After endlc'^s alternations of hope and dis- 
a]»pointment he himself Ix'yari to lost; he.irt. On 
Bull Nov. ho wrote, ‘Shall 1 ituich China? 1 
cannot ttdl . . . eviu-ytidny is ay.ainst it.’ 'To tlie 
hist, however, he sti'.'tined every nerve to ac<;om- 
plish his [uuqiose, but his illness yrew’ u])oti him, 
and on 271 ii Nov. 1552 (not 2nd Dt'c., as often 
stated) he died, in siyht of the land whi(;h he had 
foiiylit .so hard to reach. 

If Xavier has found many indiscreet [laneyyrists, 
he has also been much criticized. Many of these 
criticisms wall be found eU'ectively answered in the 
brilliant [>en skettdi of the yreat missionary by 
C. C. Martindale.^ Others are disenssod in '17ie 
Month for l‘'el). and March 1005 and Dec. 1912. 
A yood deal of the eritieism turns niion the 
miraculous incidents with wliich the life has 
he(;n overlaid by later hioyra[)hers. As A strain 
remarks : 

‘In iheca.se of a life so extraordinary as that of Xavier, a 
life spetit in such far distant laruts, the pre.seiice of a legendary 
element was iuevilable, and, in )>oint of fact, it manifesLed 
itsell at an early date. Alrtjady in the Hocond half of the lOlh 
oenturv Fathers Teixoira and Valignano, in pas*(i!ig judgment 
upon the Fife of St. Ignatius written by Kil/adcricira, protested 
against various miracles falsely attributed to .Xavier, and re¬ 
duced to their just proportions t,lie magnitude of certain of 
his mi.ssioriH and apostolic undertakings.’^ 

Ayain, Xavier has been accused of ‘restlessness,’ 
but is it HiilHcienlly remembered that his cluiryo 
embraced the whole mission lield of tlu; Indies, 
and that it was his duty to look af(a;r the base at 
Coa as well as to establish those adv.anced posts 
for which he, more than any other man, had 
the necessary enteiqirise and ca[)acity? Shall we 
hlaine him because in many cases he was content, 
like the great conquistadurcs of the New World, 
to take possession of a vast [irovince, to hoist a 
standard and leave a tiny yari ison, knowing well 
that years must ela[)se before the full tide of 
Christian life could [lulsate through its arteries? 
Nor can we admit, as is often nlleyed, that the 
conversions ell’ected hy him were ‘ mainly nominal’ 
The evidence of the Calvinist Dutch 2 >red.ik(tnt 
Baldieus, who spent many years on the Malabai 

1 Monumenta Xaverinna, i. 094 f, 

^ In God'n Army, vol. 1. ‘Commanders in Chief.’ 

3 IJistnria de la L'omjmaia de Jeaus, 49‘2, note. 
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coast and in Ceylon, a century after Xavier’s time, 
{jjoes far to j)rove tlie contrary, u-s dues also the 
whole history of dapaiu'se Chi istianity. Nor was 
the saint so fanatically intohu’ant as lias sonu‘- 
tirnes been ])reten(l(Ml. Xavier undoubtedly in his 
hitters of dan. IddS to Kinp^ dohn ill. and to 
Simon liodri^iu'z speaks of forcin^^ (he governor 
to give the gospid to India. Hut, as E. A. Stewart 
remarks : 

‘ Tlu* force, wc have in fairness (o (U)3(‘rve, w.aa not to he used 
towards the I'oiiN cris —he knew well enou.Lrh that, with th«'.se 
fionthorn tiih( S of wfiich lie was tliink 'iLr, the (Jospel h:ul only 
to be ]»re;iohed in order to h(‘ reeeu e.l —it was the ant lioril ie.s 
who were to he forced to ^nve opportunities of lieariny^ the 
VVord.’^ 

And Xavier himself adds : 

‘fn this wa\’ the injnsliiu's and rohlieries towards the poor 
(dhristians will e<‘,'ise, and those who are ready to become 
Ohristians will get good courage to do so.'2 

If Xavier (‘fin in any sense he (hiscrihed as 
fanatical, it is <»nly in the heroic self-denial and 
austerity of his life. No missionary has realized 
more perfectly than he (he counsel of hecomitig 
all things to all men, resolute to see and develop 


in every lawful way all the elements of good in 
those with whom he was brought into cuntfict. 

liiTKKAii'ioc.—Tiic sources, Llie most important of v\liich are 
Xavier’s own hd ters, are all, pract ically sjicaking, contained in 
the two x-olmne.s ot Monunirnta Xtiiwriana t’.i: aulo;/rti])h>\s v<’l 
c.r anti(/in(>rihiis t’xriiiplis ddlccta (forming vols. vi. and \ ii. of 
tlie MmiunU’ntd Jlistonra So>‘it‘f(ifis Jf’sti), Madrid, IS!)'.* UUd. 
k'or I'higli^h readers the most reliable biography is that of 
Edith A. Stewai t, 7Vie I/i/c of St. i'rann.^ Aanrr, Sra/h/rlisf, 
K.rj>lo/xr, London, liU7 ; the most complete is that of 

A. Brou, Stiint Sranrois Xavirr, ‘2 vols., I'aris, liilZ. ULIkt 
useful hooks are J. M. Cros, Saint Franrois dr. Xavirr, sa vie 
et ties Irtlrrs^ 2 vols , Toulouse, ItfOO, Saint P'ranraiA dr Xavier 
dr la dr JSsa.'t, csvm jxtjjs, sa Janii/ir, m vie, do. 

isD-l ; H. f. Coleridge. Lifr and Leftrra of St. J'^ranris Xavirr, 
new ed., 2 vols,, London, issti ; C. C. Martindale, In God’s 
Artny, vol. i. 'Commanders in Cliief,’ do. iffls; A. Astrain, 
Hist, dr la Gofnp(/ flia dr Jrsns, vol. i.‘2, Madrid, l!>r2 ; H. Haas, 
Gr.'ich. des ('hr i strut hams in Japmi, 2 vols., Tokyo, 11H)2-01 ; 

I J. Stephen, Pissays in PJer/rsiastical liioiiraphy , 2 vols., 

! liondon, ls4i), and many siihseiiuent edd., Essay no. 3, ‘Tlie 
I Founders of .Jesuitism ’ ; A. Dickson White, A Hist, of the 
I Warfare of Srirnrr with 'VhroUxjy in Christendnnx, 2 vols., do. 
j Isiki ; H. Thurston, in The Month, Fel). and March 1!)()5, and 

i i»ec. it)i2. llEiiUKKT Thurston. 

XENOCRATES. —Sec Academy. 
XENOPHANES. —See Ionic Thilosopuy. 
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YAKUT. —I. Distribution. — Tlu^ northernmost 
branch of (he 'rurkish race, the Yakut, liv(‘ in the 
Yakutsk district, along the Een.a as fjir south as 
the Aiinir and the Ishtnd of Sakhalin and to the 
north-west as far as the YeJiisiu.^ The r(*gion 
between the Lena and the Ahbin is especially 
dfuisely {)o[)iihLted. 'Phis rcgi<m wa.s formerly 
occupied by the Puiigus {t/.n.}, with whom the 
Yakut, who (!fime from the south, had many 
lights before they snc.cm.Mh'd in obtaining (be best 
n.astnres. Erom their nuftrojiolis, the district of 
Yakutsk, the Y<akut \vcnt to Ulckminsk, down 
the Lena to its mouth, and sjiread .along the Vilui, 
Yana, ami Indigirka, and a very few ii'ached 
Kolima. Mfuiiiwhile aiiotlu^r immigration to (he 
north went along tlu; Yenisei as far as (he Lower 
Tuiiguska, thence to J.Jike C’hirinda, wdiere tlu^y 
met the Yakut wdio migrated north throjigh (.he 
Lena. Their original home may have hi'cn in 
Central Asi.a between the sourmes of the Yenised 
.and the Amur. N. A. Aristod'** (hiiiks th.‘i(. the 
Yakut .are tlu* Kuniiant of a Turkic nation called 
the Saklia (Sak.a?). d'he Saka, wdio in the 2ml 
eeut. H.C. were expelled from their honu' in the 
north of Syr Darya southw.irds by the Yuechi, 
migrated to India. Toward.s the end of the 2 ihI 
cent. A.D. they seem to have htuui driven north¬ 
ward again. Uu their way hack they left one 
luanclL now' e.'illed tlie K.ar.a-Kirgis, in West, 
Tian-Shan. 'I’he K.aia-Kiigis have a clan c.albal 
Saka.*^ Kcc(Ui(Iy noii(;c,d linguistic, eviilencc 
(tribal and clan maines) makes (lu; tw'o routes of 
Yakut migr.ation from Ceiitr.al Asia to the north 
something more th.an a hypothesis. 

In ISUT the Yakut niimbcre<l ‘2'2o,772 ; in 1911, 
2 ir), (np. 

2. Physical type. 'Phe Yakut are now' much 
mixed, lirat w'ith the Neo-Siberians, i.e. Tuiigus, 

^ Lifr of St. P’rancis Xavirr, p. 2ri9. 

2 Monnmntta Xavrriana, i. 4.'')9 ; of. p. 462. 

•> See art. Turkh. 

4 Attempt at an Fxplanation of the PJthnic Composition of 
the Kirylils-h'0)7(1 k liviro) in Ancient Tunes, St. i'etershurt 
1894. i. ‘ 

® Leon Stcrnlierg. ' TurkH,’ Encyc. Andrci r.sky, St. Peters- 
hurg, 1902, xxxiv. 344. 


I Mongols, and M.-mchii, and then with tlie Tliissians 
I 'Phey seldom h.avc ;iny muustacLe or heard, their 
h.'iir and eyes .are d.'irk', and (heir lie.ads round. 
.All (luisc chain,c(CIS are Mongolijui, but the 
setting of (heir ijyes is not Monguli.an. 'Phe 
Russian anthropologist A. A. Ivanovsky^ think's 
I that he can dist-inguisli a spi'cial Y.akut grou[), 
hut, this group h.as more in emumon with the 
Northern 'Pungns and Astrakhan-Kalmiik than 
with other 'Pnrkish nations. 'Phey .‘ire of im'dium 
size with many tall individuals, broad-headed, but 
not j>re-emimuitly so, aiul long-faciid. 

3. Technique. — Originally horse-brecahu's, the 
Yakut are mov horse-breeders where* the elimate 
p(*rmi(s, ami in the nortli reiml(‘er-bi(*eders ; but, 
as f.ar north .as they e.an, they keej) the horse for 
its iiH'at and kittm/s' (lufire’s milk). How higlily 
(lu* Yakut values fiis horse is shown by the fact 
t.hat to Die good gods lie will .saerilice a horse, hut 
to the had god.s only cattle. In matehmaking, 
to compare the girl (o a mare and the youth to a 
colt is (he greatest taeinpliim'iit that can be paid 
them. In (heir mythology the horse always 
appears as the adviser and friend of man, often 
w'iser than man him,self. The Yakut, in.any of 
whom have never seen a hor.se, trace the origin 
ot m.an to a Ix'ing half-horse .and half-man. A 
horse must not he struck, nor even must un- 
kiml w'ords lie s.’iid to it. While eatth* are used 
for heavy work, the horse is ki‘[)t for riding. 
In t h(j region w'here there are horses no longer, 
reindeer bucks are trained for riding—a custom 
known also to the 'Pungns, hut not to the old 
inhabitants of the Tundra, as the Samoyed or 
p:skinio. 

Where possible, the Yakut become se.asonal 
nomads. Only the people south of Vilui, the 
agrieuiturists, are fjuite sedentary, and even 
these have a winter house {h(i,l(i(j<in) and .a summer 
house {urttsa, .sometimes called yurta). 'Pin; urasa 
is often covered with bireh-hark beautifully en¬ 
graved and painted, but the haUtgan, made of logs 
of wood and covered with earth and snowg is pre- 

’ Anihr. Composition of the Popxilation of Rxissia, Mo^^c>o\v, 
19U4. 
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fcrable in winter. Their most strenuou.s time is 
tlie ha,y-mal;in(jj s(ias()Ti. 

The Noitli(‘iii Yakut are Imnters, iishermen, 
and reindeer-breeders. As net- aiul trap-imikers 
they are mueli sujxuior to tlie otlier natives. 
They are also Icnown as iron-smelters. 'I'hey 
place tlu'ir ore in the lire hol(‘ and [)ile coal round 
it, then Iluiy keej) the lire blazing by means of 
iiand-bellows. When the coal is used up, tliey di;.^ 
out the nodal and liammer it into imphumuits. 
They used the iron ore of the Aldari near Yakutsk 
lon^^ before it wa.s known to the Russians. 

Like the Azarl)aijan Tatars in the Caucasus, 
the Yakut are tlie (diiverest traders in Northern 
Silxuia; their lan;;ua;^e bc'carne a liixrjua fr<inca 
and till recently had to be known even by Russian 
fur-traders. As reindeer-breeders, however, they 
are not so clever as the Lakeo-Siberians or eviui 
as the Tun;.,Mis. They are people of the Iron A^ui 
with all the characteristics which this age implies 
in A.sia, pre-eminently horse-breeding. Since the 
clan criists are usually used as taniga (cattle or 
horse brands), it is possible to trace the Yakut’s 
emigration and contact with other peoples by 
tracing the distribution of some particular tamga. 
'The tamga usually represent an animal, but it 
would be an exaggeration to see in that any 
totemistic notions. Certain animals — c.y., the 
bear, wolf, eagle, white crane, and goose—ajipear 
as tlie shaman’s spirit assistants, but they are 
never called high gods. 

4. Sociology.— the Yakut of (o day are groupiid 
in clans {ag(f-usa), naslcgs, and uhises. A clan is 
conii)osed sometimes of only a few individuals, 
and sometiiiHis of several hundred. A nasleg 
comprises from one <0 more than thirty clans. 
The uhis often imdudes .seveial naslcga. The 
Yakut reckon as descendants of a clan only as 
far as the ninth generation. Of course at the 
j»resent time the blood-relatioiisliip within the 
clan is hal'dly more than a tradition. Wlien the 
Russians lirst came into contact with the Yakut, 
tiuur clan system was (piite highly developed, and 
the head of a clan had his jiower limited to that 
of a judge and leader in war. 

All economic (luestions were decided by a council 
of elders, i.e. fathers, iincdcs, and elder brothers. 
Thus aga (‘ehhu ’ ; fern, agas) is the name for the 
father, ahaga for other of liis relatives older than 
himself, ini (fern, balys) for a fatlier’s younger 
brother and any other younger relative who was 
not his son. Relatives in the third degree are 
called sian. The name for mother is yd (literally 
‘embryo’), for wife oyokh, while there is no 
.specilic- name for tlie husband, who must be called 
by his wife dr, ‘ man,’ or ogonior, ‘old man.’ I'he 
term aga used for the father really means ‘older’ ; 
thus one asks about a person, ‘ Is he aga or hctlys 
[‘younger’] than yourself?’ There are special 
terms for the wife to use when addressing her 
husband’s r(datives {^'.g., toyon, ‘chief,’ for the 
husband’s father), and for the liusband addre.ssing 
his wife’s relatives [e.g., aga-kylyn, ‘ wife’s father ’). 
The terminology of relationship takes into con¬ 
sideration primarily sex and degrees of age. Thus 
the Yakut clan is divided into two main grou|>s : 
{a) men and women of the paternal and maternal 
line born earlier, and {h) men and women of the 
paternal and maternal line born later. 

Clans sometimes made alliances. All the 
traditions testify to the gr(!at solidarity of these 
alliances between the cliiefs of clans and also 
to their inde})endent attitude to one another. 
Superior to them all was the council of the 
confederation. 

(a) Marriage.~'\\\^ Yakut are exogamous, so 
the wife must be taken from another clan (aga-usa) 
and M.nother settlement {ulus). In their marri.age 


ceremonies several stages may be distinguished : 
(I) the matclimaking, (‘2) the compact, (It) the 
i)e(r()!hal, (4) the bringing home of the l)ride. 
(’hildren are betrothecl when only one or two 
years old, but the brick' (*annot lea\e hc'r father's 
house till all tin; kalynt (bride-price, calk'd by tlie 
Yakut snuui) has been jiaid. S(*rving tor a wife* 
is often met with instead of the suivu. I'lic! younp 
man has the rights of a husband after he ha> j>aid 
the first iimtalnu'iit of thc' kalyin. After the 
betrothal tin; young man remains in the bridc^’s 
house. At the head of the bed the lirst night a 
meal consisting of flour and melted butter is 
placed. If the bridegroom is not ])leased with the 
LU'ide, the meal is left untoucdied, and this is con¬ 
sidered a great disgrace to the girl. 'I’liis points 
to the fact that chasfify is recpiired of the bride. 

The custom of avoidance is especially strictly 
observed in relations called ki n it1 1 —i.c. the bride 
to her father-in-law and all otluu' older male 
relatives, d’hus she must not show her hair or 
her bare feet, step in front of them, address them 
directly, or (uill objc'cts of common use by their 
real name's (a paraphrase must be used). 

{h) Birth. — According to W. Sieroszewski,* 
Yakut marriages are generally fruitful, averaging 
ten children to a woman, but becoming less so in 
the northern districts, although the Yakut are 
everywhere more })rolitic than the Tungus. Lack 
of cliildren they attribute entirely to the w’oman, 
as their proverb says, ‘ If there are no children, 
the woman is to blame.’ According to dochelson, 
the women of the north have very ditlicult de¬ 
liveries. The Yakut regard the pains of child¬ 
birth as a sickne.ss caused by evil spirits, and 
tin refore, if tin', assistance of a midwife or the 
goddess of fertility, Ayisit, is of no avail, a 
shaman is called in to light the evil st)irlts. No 
consideration is shown to either mother or child, 
for women [)o.ssessed of evil spirits are regarded by 
the Yakut as no le.ss peiilous to .society than those 
infected wit li germs of an e{)idemic. 'this accounts 
for the entire absence of com})assion and for* tin; 
cruelty manifested towards women sufl’ering from 
the pains of labour. When a child is born, the 
Yakut make holiday on the first and after the 
third <lay. On tin; lirst day t hey prepare a hi.rge 
([uantity of fat w Inch they melt ana drink, sacrific¬ 
ing a portion to the fire. After the third day the 
friends and relatives visit the mother and (;hiki, 
and it is customary for the former to serve the 
guests herself. Nowadays it is not fat but nn;at 
that forms the ju'incii)al dish. 'The birth of a 
foal is accompanied by ceremonies slightly less 
important. 

{(') Burial. —The only thing that the Yakut 
really car(;s for befoia; death is to be certain that 
an animal will be slain directly after he dies in 
order that, accomj)anied by this animal, his soul 
may make its jimrinpy to the abode of the de¬ 
parted. On the death of a man a bullock or a 
horse is killed, on tin; death of a woman a cow^ 
or a calf. If the deceased is rich, the animal is 
fat and able to be ridden, otherwise the soul must 
drive it in front of him or drag it by the horns. 
The flesh of the dead animal is eaten by tlu' grave¬ 
diggers and all the funeral com}>any. When a 
man dies, the body is clothed in a rich garment 
and placed in a corner of the dwelling^ where it 
lies lor three days ; on the third day it is jdaced 
in a wooden collin, which is drawn to the grave 
by a hor.se or bullock. No one accomj)anies it 
but the gravediggers, and even they hasten to 
complete their work and return home ; on tln;ir 
way hack they do not sto[) or look behind, and, 
when they enter the gate of the village, they and 
the animal must pass through a fire made from 
I Thr VaktU, St. I'et-ersburjf, 
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the straw on wliich the dead man lay" and tin 
wood left from the makin<^ of the cofhn. Otlie 
things which have been in contact with the dead 
such as the shovel, are also hroken and burnt, 
On the death of a child its cradle is left on th 
grave and its toys hanging on the nearest tree. 
The Yakut have great fear of a corpse (es])eciHll> 
that of a shaman) before it is buried ; it is supj>ose(! 
to he abb* to disturb the forces of nature, jaoduc 
ing great storms. A gr(*at wind is held to 1 
favoJirabb*, as it will smooth out the tracks on 
the way to the place of the funeral ; othcrwisi 
many of the living will follow the dead, 'riieo 
is another form of burial among the Yakut, whici 
(M)nsists in abandoning tlie dead in the house witl 
all the utensils belonging to him, 

TIih custom foiiiierly cMsIfO that au old or very W(*fik 
person sluaild rcMpicsl iiis rvliit ives to hury him. All tlic 
villaycrs were iinitcd m a three da\H‘ te.ast, at whicli tic 
old man, attired iti his tiuest garments, occupied the cliie 
positifui. On ttie third day his relatives took him to th 
forest, when* a grave iiad i)een jireparist, and one of Hum 
would suddenly strike him <lo\vn. Food and his weajuins weri 
jdaceil vvitfi fiim in tlie grave. Until tlu* eorpse is huried (,he 
soul remains near the house ami endeavours to reinim.i 
relative's of its existence. 

Some souls rK'vcr leave t he (tarth find are never 
({uiot ; such souls are calh'd //or. The souls of 
those who bate died an untimely or a violejit 
death, or who were burit'd without eeremonies, 
and those of shamans and gieat people lieeome //or, 

5 . Soul. — Like other Turks, the Yakut believe 
in the exist(*nee of several souls all more or less 
material. Kut seems to bo one of the most im¬ 
portant of tlu'se. Thus they t hink that the buor- 
kiit^ ‘earth soul,’ i.s comniunivtated to the in ban t at 
the moment of birth from the earth ; salyn kuf^ 
‘air soul,’it ri'ceives from the air shortly aft<‘r- 
wards ; while the third element, //d-Zo//', ‘mother 
soul,’ eumes to the ehild from the mother. Kuf 
is a physical eoneejitioii of the soul, while sin\ 
although in some degree a material conception, 
has a more psychical character. yVfter death 
is devoured ny the n/xtssylar, tliongli there is a 
ludief also that theZod roniains for some days near 
the body of the deci'ased, and then departs to lluf 
other world, S?/r is a kind of ‘soul slia.dow ’ 
com moil to men and animals ; it is even possessed 
by lislies. 

6 . Gods and spirits. — Although most of the 
Yakut are now ollicially reckoned as Uhristians, 
belief in the good old gods and sliamanistie cere- 
moni(fs i,s still alive. 'I’lie gods are divided into 
nine of/rf.v (clans) or bix, and the malicious gods 
into eight, d'lie natives are quite ready to give 
information about the clan arrangement of tlx? 
kind gods, hut it is vt'iy dillicult to get similar 
information about the gods of the under worhl 
west and ixutli, since few of the ordinary people 
know anything about them and the shamans are 
afraid of betraying the secrets of these forniidahle 
beings. 

According to Sieros/ewski, the chief of the sky- 
gods is Art-Toyon-Aga, tlx? powerful ruler of light 
and life, sjieakiiig in the storm and thunder, some¬ 
what indillerent to human .all'airs, and aj)j)(?aled to 
only in exceptional circumstances. In Ihm honour 
are celeAuated the great clati ceremonies, ysakh, in 
which the .sa(;rilice of kumijs is made to him. 
The knnitjs festival is a ceremony performed very 
regularly. Its object is to secure fertility for the 
family and for the herd. Lads and girls are plaeed 
opposite one another and sprinkle the kuniys on 
one another as a saeritice to the god. In the 
north, where horses cannot live, reindeer milk is 
used, though it is still called kuinys. 

The (?luef of tlie dark spirits is called Ulutuyer- 
Ulu-Toyon, ‘omnipotent lord.’ He is always 
described as living in the western sky, and, in 
contrast to the indolent Art-Toyon-Aga, he is the 


personification of action and of the passions. Ubi- 
Toyon is not always harmful to men, for he gives 
to them one of tlieir souls, siir, and defends them 
from the attacks of abassylar. The abassylar are 
divideil into ‘ upper,’ living in the western sky, 
‘middle,’ living on the eartli, and ‘lower,’ in- 
hahiting the subterranean world ; but, wherever 
they live, they are all harmful to man. 

Irhrhi, literally ‘owner,’ signirK?s the ‘owner- 
spirit’ of various objects. Every river, lake, stone 
—and even jiarts of these sometimes—has its own 
irhrhi controlling it. iMovalile objects and those 
which can jxoduce sounds also have their irhvhi. 

The Yakut divide the universe into seventeen 
stories. A’liey have also a horizontal division emii- 
prising two parts—east and south, the habitation 
of good sjiirits, and west and nortli, that of evil 
spirits. The great evil s]»iiit, Allaia-Ogoniir, 

‘ underground-old-man,’ lives in tlie lar north, 

7 . Shamanism.—A'he study of Yakut shamanism, 
which is one ol the most developed forms of north¬ 
ern shamanism, can be limited to the study of the 
shaman {oiini), his ceremonial coat {fan/rra ; same 
word for ‘sky’) and ceremonial drum [tiituir). 
'The jiri'pnration of his odicial garment is a(*eom- 
paiii(*<l by cermnonies no h.'ss important Ilian the 
shamanizing itself. Even those who, like the 
smith, })repare the nx?tal symliolical adornment'- 
attached to the shaman’s leather coat occupy a half- 
magi<‘/i,l jtosiLion, being credited witli ‘ [>eciiliar 
fin gt'is.’ AAie smith is oft(?n apjnoaclx'd for assist¬ 
ance if there is no shaman to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The smith in the ninth genera¬ 
tion acquires <‘ertain snp(>inatnral powers and can 
without harm to liims(*lt ]>repare the iron syinboL 
of the shaman’s costume and espc.'i.'ially tlx? 
dmyayat (a metal [ilato n'jiresent ing a liuinari 
tigure sewn on the ceremonial coat ov(?r the heart 
and symbolizing tlx? sjteeial shaman’s ancestor, 
i.e. the spirit of some dead shaman). 

There are ‘ black ’ shamans and ‘ v\ hite ' shamans ; 
he duties of the latter are not clearly delined, for 
n cases of gri'at urgency, as in sickness, it is the 
ilaek shaman who is calli'd in to light the s[»irits 
>f disease. At tlie sjuing festivals, however, per- 
ormed in daylight and ealh'd (ivy-ysynkb, it seems 
Aiat white shamans always oiliciate, while the 
lutnmii festivals, ab(i,s'sy-ysyf>k/i, ])(‘iformed in 
the darkrx*ss, are (•ondix‘t(?d by black shamans, 
rroshchaiiski,' who made an exliaustive study of 
Yakut shamanism, h(Aieves that the duties of the 
black shaman werr? originally in the hands of 
ivomen, and that the ^'akut black shaman even 
low assumes some women’scharaeteristics ; {n) two 
ron circles on liisa])ron ri'present wonx?n’s breasts ; 
b) he braids liis long hair like a woman ; (c) tlx? 
place on tlx? right side of the tent, covered with 
lorseskins, is forbidden to shamans and women ; 
(1) when he does not use the ceremonial dress, he 
^vears that of a young girl ; (e) he is allowed to 
/isit a woman after childhirtli before the three 
lays are over and men are allowed to ajiproaeh 
ler. As the otlice of hereditary smiths became 
lowerful, the duties of the bla(?k shamans passed 
o them. Seeing that the family among the 
Yakuts, as among the other AAirks, is [latriarchal, 
this theory seems very improbable. AAic women’s 
cliaraeteristies adopted by the shaman point to 
something else, viz. that, being a person with 
iiipernatural powers, the black shaman is sutqio.sed 
-o have both female and male qualities ; wnether 
lexual abuses follow this concejition it is ditticult 
o ascertain.''^ Generally speaking, women, being 
more nervous and sufl’ering more often from the 
Arctic forms of hysteria {mcnerik and amurakk] 

1 The Evohttion 0/ the ‘ Black' Faith, Kazan, 1912. 

3 See M. A. Czaplicka, ‘Shamanism and Sex,’in Aboriginal 
Siberia, Ixindon, 1914. 
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tlian men, are more succcNsful as sliamans.^ The 
slianians, especially the blac'k shamans, form a pro¬ 
fessional class, and a period of preparation under 
t he fjjuidance of an old shaman is necessary. 'I'he 
initiation into the shamanistic olhce is linally 
ac.complislied by the clothing of the novice in the 
ceremonial coat and presentin^^ him with the drum 
and stick. 

The shamanistic ceremony, as elsewliere,- is 
<iivided into the followin^'^ parts: (a) prej)arations 
for the shaman’s journey, ( 6 ) son/.;s, which amon^j^ 
the Yakut are unusually ihytlimical and are 
answered by tlie chorus, beatinj.,^ tlie drums and 
dancin^^S (^’) the out of tlie lire, when the 

shaman is supposed to have ^mne away, {</) a [icriod 
of .silence, after which he comes back and relates 
his exjieriences. 

8 . Ceremonies.—There are anion^ the Yakut 
two kinds of sacrificial ceremonies, bloody (to the 
ahnsstf) and bloodless (to the aiy and ir/irhi). 
Allhou^di bloody sacrilices are not made to Urun- 
Aiy-'i’oyon, yet it is customary to dedicate certain 
animals to him ; i.e., such animals are not to be 
used for work, and mares so dt'dicated are not to 
be milked. Formerly it was the custom to dedicate 
in this manm^r all mare.s which had foals; tlu‘y 
were let loose to wander on the tundra. The 
oirerin;j;s to ahdsi^ylar have the character of a com¬ 
promise or bargain. The evil synvit wishes to have 
the kut (one of the souls) ot a man, and the shaman 
gives instead the ku.t of an animal. 

There are two tribal festivals -. a sj)nng festival, 
aijf-ysyakh^ and an autumn festival, ahdssy-ysyakh. 
As the name sliows, the lirst is celebrated for the 
gn)od spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiy-'royon 
in particnlar. After the sacrilice, whieli is followed 
by certain sports and games, a dramatic representa¬ 
tion of the struggle between s])ring and winter is 
given. One man, called the (iiy-itola, is dre.ssed 
in white and mounted on a wdiite horse to rei)resent 
spring, while another, ahassy-iitt/a, represents 
wdnter, being dressed in black or reddish garments 
and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour. 
The ahnfisy-ysydkh is held in autumn, and in the 
open air like the lirst festival, but at night. It is 
dedicated to the black spirits, and es[)ecially to 
UIu-Toyon. W'iiile the lirst festival is conducted 
by the (;lan-father, the second i.s under the direction 
of nine shamans and nine shamancsses.® 

9 . Leg'ends.—The Yakut possess the richest 
mythology, in both form and conception, of all the 
natives of Siberia. The richness of imagination 
shown in their oral compositions is only comparable 
to that of the Iranians, and one can indeed find 
some traces of Iranian mytiioiogy, jaobably brought 
from Central Asia. Tln;y are not lacking in the 
humour for which the Tungus legends are justly 
famed. The legend of creation bears witness. 

The evil spirit wished to show the ('ood spirit that he ha<l 
the greatest power, so he di\ed into the water and came up 
witli a mouliiful of clay. From this the good spirit created the 
earth, f>ut, not having sufficient cla}’, he made it flat, lie then 
noticed that the evil spirit had not given him all the clay; 
tlierefore he struck him on the neck ho ttiat he had to spit it 
all out. It fell on the earth and so mountiiiriH were formea. 

Tlie origin of grass is expbained by a more romantic 
legend. 

The god Yassagai-Toyon directs the movements of all 
migratory birds. Ills seven dangliters, in the form of seven 
while cranes, also often come down to tlie earth. Once 
Yassagai-Tn\on commanded his most beautiful daughter to 
help and serve the Yakut. (The crane i.s ahvays considered a 
sacred liird by those people.) The girl begged U) be excused, 
and as a punishment the father cut off her wings and she 
became a blade of grass to feed the animals of the Yakut.'* 

These mtiological myths form but a small j)art of 

^ Czafilieka, Aboricjinnl Siberia^ pj). y07-.‘?26, 

3 See arLt. Sma.san'ism, Ostyaks, Samoykd, Tunqus. 

^ C'/aplicka, Ahoriijinal Siberia, p. 207 f. 

* 1. W. Sliklovskj , In far North-eant Siberia, liondon, 1916, 
p]). 4,1, 227. 


their literature, for it is tlie lieroic stories that an* 
th<‘ longest and the most el:iliorate. 

The Yakut do not possess a wiitlmi clmuicler, 
but tlie few who liave been educiiiod in Russian 
schools wiitcin Russi;in. 

liiTKKA'i'riiK. —In ichlitinii to thcworks ipiot.ed in tlie foot¬ 
notes, see N. N. AgapitolT and N. M. Khai galoiT, ‘ Materials 
for the Study of Shamanism iti Sihimiu ’ (f iss.), K. Sih. Sect, 
hnp. I\iisH. (ieii(f. Soe. | Irkutsk, p. JCUlY. M, A. 

Czaplicka, Mi/ Sibrndn \’<'/i/-, London, LUO, 'I'be 'J'inb.'i <>/ 
Central A sin, l!MS ; W Jochelson, ‘Kumiss F(•-^tivals 

of the Yakut.,’ Puuis Annirei sary Vnhnnr, New York, DOCi, 
P. Klark, ‘ Yiluisk an<l its L>istrict’ (Ituss.), Mem. Sih. Sect. 
Imp. Ivlins, (ieop. Soe. vii. pt. 1 [St. i'elcrshurg, ISCU] p)). 
iU-lO.’j; F. Y. Kohn. I'hy.siulonicnl and Pu/loyiral Data eon- 
cerniiifj the Yakut (I’uss ), Mimisinsk, IS'CU ; R, Maak, 'I’/ie 
Vihn Uisiriet of the ]'akutxk: '/’erritory, S\. I'ctershiirg, lb87 ; 
A. T. von Middendorff, liei.'-e in den a ut.'ersten Sordeii und 
Osten S'lbirieiis trahrend der Jabre />'/ !^. do. IK47-74; 
V. A. Priklonski, ‘.Materials for the Ktfmograpli\ of the Yakut 
of the Yakutsk Ternlory' (Lc-,.), Bull Sih. Sect. hnji. 
Russ. Geoij. Soe. xviii, [Irkulst ls.S7| ll.'t ; E. Pickar.ski and 
P. Vasilyeff, ‘The C'oat ;uid Lrurn of the Yakut Shaman’ 
(Itus.s.), .Mat. /or the h'tho. (d' Russm, i. [St. I'etcrsluirg, LUO] 
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YASHTS. -Ste Avlsta. 

YASNA.- S(‘(* Avlsta. 

YAWNING.™r. The primitive conception of 
the soul. Tint couceptiou of the soul among the 
lower lact's Ills been do-ei iluMl as follow.s ; 

‘ It is a thin unstihstautiul liuman image, iti it.s nature a sort 
of vapour, film, or shadow , the cause of life and thought in tht* 
indi\idual it. tmimales ; indcpmident.lN' ))oss(“^siIlg the per.sonal 
consciou'-^ncHs and volition of its cortioreal ow n(;r, ]»ast. or 
prc.scnt ; capable of leasung the body far hcliind, to Ma.sh swiftly 
from place to place ; mostly inip.al|iahle and ins isihlc, j et also 
manifesting plt,\.sical j'osvcr, and especially appearing to men 
waking or aslccji as a phanlasm sciiarate fiom the body of 
which it bears flic likeness ; contimiiii'.: to exist and appear Ia) 
men after the di'ath of that body ; able to enter into, jioshcss, 
and act in the liodios of other men, of animals, and even of 
f lungs.’ 1 

.1. (J. I*' razor likewise miiintjiius tluit the savagtt 
explains tlie phcuoimuia of lile i^y supposing tlie 
living body to be animated by some jiower within. 

‘If an animal lives ami moves, it can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside whicdi moves it: if a man 
lives and iiKives, it can only be lau'ause he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. Tin? tinimal inside tlu^ animal, 
the man inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity' of an 
animal or man is explained by the pn'seiice of the soul, so the 
repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sU.a'p or 
t rance being tlie temporary, (haith being the permanent absence 
of tiu'si.ml. Hence if death ho the iicrmanent absence of the 
soul, the wa^'to guard against, it is either to prewent the soul 
from leaving the body, or, if it does di'part, to ensure that it 
shall return. 

2. The escape of the soul through the mouth. 
'Plic soul is coinmoiilsu])pos(Ml to (‘.scajni by aper¬ 
tures of tlie body, espm-ially the moutli .Tiid nose. 

‘The Manpiesans u.sed to hold t.lie mouth and nose of a dying 
man, in onler to prevent his soul from escaping ; the same 
custom is rejiorliMl of the New Caledonians. . . . The Itonamas 
in .South Anienixi .sea! up the* eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person in case his ghost should get out and carry c>ff others’ ; 
and tlie people of Nias, who identify the sjiirit of the deceased 
with the breath, lie up the jaws fif the cor))so to confine the 
vagrant soul.^ The Hindus always snap their thumb and finger 
and repeat the n.ame of some god, as Hama, when a man yawn.s 
in llieir presence, believing that by so doing they prevent the 
soul trom escaping through the open mouth. To neglect this 
is a sin as great as t he murder of a brahman.* 

(iretit care is t.'iken at the time of a birth lest 
the soul of tlie child nliould escape and be 
Hwallow'ed by a gaping mouth. 

To prevent tins calamity, t.he Alfoors of Celebes, when a 
woman is about to he deli\ ered, ‘ tie up the mouths of all 
anim.als inside and outside the house ’ ; and ‘ all persons present 
in the house, even the mot her herself, arc obliged to keep their 
mouths shut the whole time the birth is taking place.’ Noses 
are not aimiiarly secured because the iireath is exlialed through 
the nostrils, an<i therefore ‘ the .soul would he expelled l>efore it 
could hav»* t.ime to settle down.’8 


1 /VAl i. 4‘20. 

2 pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ixindon, 1911, 
p. ‘26 f. 

(IR \ pt. ii., Taboo, p. SI. 

* W. Ward, Vie.ii' of the Lit., Hist., and Mythol of tlu. 
Hindoos-*, London, 1822, i. 142. 

Gli'*, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. SS. 
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Even in sloop it is possible for the soul to eseape 
(hrou^^li tlie sleeper’s iiojiith if it is not kept tightly 
closed, its de{)artare l)eing soiiietinies indicated by 
snoring, * 

Mary TI. Kine^t y tflls of a Knunaii who ‘for several nijrtits 
Ijad smelt in liis (Ircains the savoury smell of smoked eriiwlisli 
seasoned with red pej>))i rH. lie became anxious, and the head¬ 
man (hn'ided sonu* witch had set a trap baited with this dainty 
for his drc.im-soul, with irdent. to do him grievous bodily harm? 
For the next few nii^hts, to prcvtmt his soul from strayini^ 
abroad, he lay in the heat of a tropical nijrht under a blanket, 
his nose and mout h tied up with a handkon'hief,- 

The le-end of Kiti'j; (Jnnthram shows that this belief lori;< 
sur\ived in Knrope. As the kin^r lay asleep in the wood with 
his head in his iienchman’s la}), his servant saw as it were a 
snake issue from his mouth and run t.o t.lie brook. His |)ro^r(‘ss 
hein^t hitulered, the servfint laid his Hwr)rd ai'.ross the water”"and 
tlie creature ran aloti}; it and u|i into a mountrrin ; after a while 
it came hack, and returmsl into t he mouth of the ri‘|)osin)^ kmsy, 
who, upon wakiryy, t<jld tiiiii how he had dreamt. 1 h it he went 
over an iron hriil^re, and into a mountain full of i^old.-* 

3. Possession through the open mouth.—As tlie 
Iniiih'in soul is considiMcd to enter and leave the 
body by the jnontli, so it is with other sidiiltiai 
lieings, particularly sueli as possess pcojife with 
evil intentions. 

According to the Fwe speakinu: f>eople.s of the Slave Coast., 
when the indwcllimr spirit has lett the ho.ly, ‘it hehovos a man 
to 1)(' careful about. ()|icnin;,f his mouth, lest a hoimdcss spirit 
should take ad\aiitaj^o* of the ojijiortunity and enter his hndv. 
This, it ai)))('ars, is considered most, likely i.o take))la(‘(> v\hilc the 
man is eatinir.’'^ The Zulus, like the IVr.sians, re-ar<l re}»e.ale<l 
yawniii},^ and sneezmj; as a si^m of ap})roachiii}; sjiiritual )k)s- 
session, ' ami in N. Africa men coiiHt.autly k(‘i‘)» t he lower })arf 
of their face veiled, even while e;uin}f and sh‘e}»in}^, in order to 
jirotect themselves a'.'ainst evil st'irils.'* 'the same reason may 
<'X})lain the custom observed among Arab w'omcn of rnudlin? 
tfieir faces.? In Samoa a man whose family god was the turtle 
was obliged to wear a bandage tied over liis mouth if he were 
taking any })art in the cutting u|) or (>ooking of tlu' animal, lest an 
embryo turtle should enter his mouth and grow uj) within him.'^ 
In S.E. Australia a newly-initiated youth mustalw.ays e<)ver his 
mouth with a rug iu the jirescuce of a woman,i> just as in \V. 
Timor ‘a man holds his right hand before his moutli in .speaking 
lest a demon should enter his body,' and lest the person to 
whom he is sjieaking should harm Ids soul l>v magic.ia 1'o (»re- 
verit the soul of a fox killed in the cli.ase Vri>m e,s('a})ing and 
revenging itself on tlie hunters or warning its fellows of their 
up})roac}i, the Aiiiiis, in former days, t.ook care to lie up the 
mouth of the animal lightly. 

From this brief siii vtty of I,lie part playeil by t he 
open nioutli in juiinitive cult it will Vttadily be 
understood liow the act. of y.awning has come t.(> he 
a.ssoeiatftd with tint exit of the soul and the 
entrance of evil spirits. This ancient bidief still 
survives in the polite custotn of jmtting the hand 
before tiie gaping mouth, thereby (it was originally 
snpjio.sed) impeding the flight of the .soi 7 l, and 
barring the way to a spiritual foe. Ev<m to this 
day, wlum a mau yawns, the iMuslim jiuts t.lu' 
back of his left hand to his mouth saying, ‘ I seek 
refuge with Allah from ^atan the accursed,’just 
as in the Tyrol the sign of the cross is made to 
prevent the entrance of an evil spirit when a per.son 
gapes. Tlie Jewish proverb, ‘ Open not tliy mouth 
to Satan !’ shows that the Ilelfiews associated the 
devil witli a gaping mouth —a conehision supjiorted 
by tlie story narrated by Joseplmsj^ de.scribing 
how Elea/.er, a Jew, cured demoniacs in V'espasian’s 
time by drawing out demons through their nostrils 
by mean.s of a ring containing a root uf my.stic 
virtue mentioned by Solomon. It was firollably 
supposed that the evil spirits entered through tlie 

^ K. H. Man, 0nlhf> Aboriginnl Inhabitants of the Andaman 
hlaiids, London, 188:1, p. 94 ; Gf>\ pt. ii., Tabno^ p. ;t7. 

'rravelH in H'est Africa, London, 1897, p. .‘11.'), 

8./. Crimm, Deutsche Mytholoijie, Cottingen, 18.'')!, p. 10.36. 

^ A. IL F.llis, The Ewe-Speaking Deoples of the Slane Coa^t, 
London, 1890, p. 107. 

<^11. ('allavvay, Religious System of ths Ama^ulu, Natal. 
1808-70, p. 20,3. 

<5 C/O', pi. ii., Taboo, ]>. 122. 

? Tertulliau, de Virginibvs relandis, 17. 

8 O. Turner, Samoa, Loudon, 1884, p. 67 f. 

® A. W, llowilt , JA I xiii. ! 18841 400. 

10 (;n'\ pi. ii.^ Taboo, p. 122. 

11 if. Bah hclor, 'J'hr Ainu and their Folk lore, London 1901 
p. 504. 

12 Ant. vm. ii. f). 


nioiilli ami were ex lulled through the nose, inneh 
ill the same way /is the A1 fours reg/ird the w;inder- 
irig soul of a child as expelled with the exhaled 
breath, after having entered the body of a by¬ 
stander til rough the montli. 

It will thus he seen tliat the folk-lore of y/iwniiig 
has ari.sen from the jirimitive doctrine of the 
separable soul and the notion of possession by 
s})iritu<al beings. It is not surjirising that t.lie 
nncultnred races should thus think of tlie relalhjii 
of the human body to tiio spiritii/il world, since 
they are ignorant of t lie very rudiments of science 
ami (ran only exphiiii the jihenomeiuL of life, con¬ 
sciousness, di,se;is(‘, /iml death by what the senses 
seem to tell. In sleep, tr.anee, and de/ith the soul 
a])p(^ars f,o leav(; the liody. To the rude philosopher 
(his is the only possible interpretation of the facts 
which his senses (ran give. J’he most natural 
me;ins by which these exits /ind ent.rane(‘s are rn/ide 
is through the month, .and tlurrefoie the o{teiiing 
/ind (dosing of this (u-gan—espiadally in an in¬ 
voluntary a(rt like tliat of yawning—is beset with 
no small danger. If the soul were to esc/ipe, it 
might mrver return, and, in consecjiienee, deatli to 
the body would ensue. Likewise, wlien (he mouth 
is optrii, a hoimrle.ss spirit is li/thle to t/iUe up his 
ahoih* in the body. 'To jireviriit this calamity, the 
entrance has to ho ear(‘fnlly guarded. 

Litkkatuhk. The lit.eraturc has been gi\cu in the foolnoles. 

E. U. James. 

YEAR.— See Calenhau. 

YEMENITES.—See Alaiuan.s. 
YENISEIANS.—See Osiyaks. 

YEZIDIS.—I he name of Ye/idls luis been 
given to a religions sect numbering /ihoiit .'30,000 
persons, scattered from Mossul to the ('aiic/isic 
region (distric.ts of Mos.sul, Van, Diarhekr, Lillis). 
'I'lnry call themselves D/i.sni .and spir/ik a Ivurdish 
dialect. 

At the head of the commnnily is /i khalifah^ 
who is a deseendhiit of ShailJi Adi. Under him 
are slutikhs, ku.voals, and /ftfairs'. Ih'iesthood is 
hereditary. Morality is ab(jvc the average in that 
part of tlie world. They are hrave and slirewd. 
riieir temjierament is eheerful hut calm. J’hey 
have cleanly habits. Their women are not veiled 
and may receive sti'angers. They feel great 
repulsion for the colour blue. Heinj^ completely 
illiter/ite, they handed down their traditions orally, 
'riicir greatest festival is on 10th Aug., when a 
procession of flagelhants takes place in the vill/ige 
of La'adri, There is the gniveof tlieir great saint, 
Sluiikh Adi hen Mu.satir, who died in A.D. 1155. 
All around fires of naplitlia and bitumen are kept 
burning. 

The Yezidls have been often persecuted by the 
Turks. During the lOtii cent, ellorts were made 
repeatedly to force them into the Turkish army. 
They have stubbornly resisted that pres.sure. 

The origin of the word Yezidi has been much 
discusstid. iMost probably it is related to Av. 
Yazata, ‘deity,’ Lers. Yazda.n^ ‘(Jod.’ It was 
given to them In eonl.ra.st either to the Zoroastrians 
or to the Muhamm/id/ins. Althongii their priest- 
ho(xl is of tlie Muhammadan type and they 
recognize Muhammad and Abraham as prophets, 
they are far from being a Muhammadan sect. 
Nor are they Nestorians, although they have 
baptism and regard Christ as an angel in human 
form. In fact, they perpetuate with various 
admixtures a doctrine of the Magian type, com¬ 
bining Irani/in and Assyrian elements. Their 
cult of tire is Ir.ariian. They profess that the devil 
is a creative agent of the supreme God, inasmuch as 
he produced evil. Hence he deserves oiir adoration. 
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These ideas resemble closely Mazdrean eosm()‘;ony.^ 
Zoroastrianism re^^arded the worshi}) of the evil 
spirit (Ahriman) as an abomination, but this did 
not a])ply to all Iranian sects. I'he Mithraists 
used to otter sacrilices ‘ deo Arimanio,’ and 
Plutarch^ reports that the Majjjians invoked Hades 
and Darkness in a sombre place, with libations 
of the /a?oa/o.-})lant juice and of the blood of a 
wolf. No doubt, the devil-worship of the Yezidis 
is a survival of the Ma,;^ian sects who in those 
districts could resist orthodox Mazdicism. 

The doctrine is supposed to be contained in a 
sacrcsl book called Yalvfih. It is said to be hidden 
on a mountain-to}> where nobody can go and see 
it. In fact, the real book, in the form in which 
it exists at present, is written in an obsolete 
dialect of Kurdish that apjairently was in use in 
the time of Shaikh Adi. Particulars about the 
Yezidi books, their authenticity, and their con¬ 
tents are given by Hittner,^ Mingana,^ and 
Horten.® 

Although t he puldication of these lK)oks has been 
on the whole disM,i)])ointing, it has made more cer¬ 
tain that Yezidism is ;in ollshoot of Mazdansm. 
It is, in fact, sim])ly an ellort to bring unity in 
dualism. It secures’that result through j.resenting 
darkness as a mere absence ot light, aiul evil as iia- 
pcrfection the nositive element of which is good in 
the eyes of tiod, whose plan it. serves although, to 
our insutticieiit knowledge, it semns to be bad. 1 he 
book literally says; “I [tln^ S[)irit of (.«ood] am 
active in all events which the outsiders regard as 
bad because tlngy do not answ(!r to tlnur wishes while 
they answer to mine.” Sin therefore can only be a 
deii'eit which is to be made good through the 
wandering of the soul. Idie (lood Spirit or First 
PriiKuple is conceived in a pantheisti<* way as the 
light radiating from Hod and a kind of \4yo5. It is 
compared to a white p<-'arl in the sea of (^haos out 
of which everything has arisen. In this conception 
wo recognize the ^V hit(5 Horn of Pahlavi books, a 
sacred plant, growing in the sea Vourukasha anti 
in which the creative newer of Hod is containetl. 
This white pteirl is also a bird, a peacock, the 
most revered symbol of the Yezidis (Malak-d’ans). 
It is also an old Iranian symbol. On the Haokerna 
(another name of the White llhin) gnnving in t\w 
cosmic sea roosts the marvellous bird Simurgh 
(Av. safna), who, under the name of Varegha, is se id 
to have stuzed t he godly glory (Old Pers./^rrwo//) 
that rested on Yinia, the primeval king (also on 
Zoroaster). The A^yos-bird of t he Yezidis wa.s also 
supposed to incorporate himself in nrophets. They 
belitwe him to have manifested liim.self both in 
Christ and in Shaikh Adi. 'I'he Aryans often com 
pared the sun to a bird. Preference is given to the 
peacock on account of its way of spreading out its 
tail like a wheel (the wheel is a still better known 
symbol of the sun). 'IMie same symbol has been 
found on a Coptic cottin, and in the sacred books 
of the Mandaites. To what extent the Yezid’ 
doctrine is permeated by that old symbolisn 
can be shown by a quotation from their books 
“ Before heaven and earth arose. Hod rested on thr 
seas He had made for Himself a boat and was 
sailing on the waves, glorifying^ Himself alone. 
Then emanated out of Him a white pearl, and He 
reigned upon it forty thousand years till He threy 
it oir out of anger.” This mysterious language i 
very much in the manner ot the Iranian Bunda 
hisiin. It is clear only to those who know that tin 
Iranians compared the sun not only to a bird bu' 
also to a ship. 


1 Cf. art. Zoroastrianism. ^ Onr. 4. 

8‘Die heili^^en Bucher der Jeziden oder leufelnanbeter 
DWA \V, 1913. 

4 JRAS, 191(3. p. rx):. IT. 

B Der Nexie Orimt, iii. (19181 1(16-107. 


oiTKRATnuB.— J. Meoant, Les Yi^zidis, Paris, 1892; J. B. 
;)habot, Notice sxir les Yt^zidU, do. isuO ; H. Lammens, I.e 
Massif dxi (Nhrl Sunjii, Beirut, 19(»6 ; R. Frank, Schn'rh 'Adi, 

'er (Jrosse Ih'iliqe der Jezhtis, Berlin, 1911 ; A. Mingana, 
Devil-worshippers : their Beliefs and their Sacred Bcoks,’ 
fliAS, ivmi, i)p. 00.6 620; M. Bittner, ‘Die heiligen lOichcr 
ier .le/.ideii o«ler Teufelsanheler,’ DWA IP, 191:5 ; W. B. Heard, 
Notes ori the Yezidis," J A I xli. [I'Olll ‘2UO-‘219 ; M. Hoiten, 
Die Ceheimlehre der Yezidi, der sogonannten Teufelsanheler,’ 

Neue Orient, iii. [1918J 105 107. A. J. CaRNOY. 

YGGDRASIL.~See N.vruRE ( teutonic). 

YOGA.—The word ytxjfi has two meanings in 
iiidia : ( 1 ) contcm])!ation raised to a formal art, and 
2 ) the system to be trcate<l below, which is entirely 
haken un with it, gives it a. jihilosophical basis, 
aid ranks as one of the six sysUmis of Brahmanic 
)hilosophy. (■ontemplation exercises for the at¬ 
tainment of higher states of (Consciousness and 
faculties are very old in India. It has been shown, 
especially by limiimnn lankli {Ijiuldhisiniis^, 2 
voLs., licrlin and Leipzig, ill Hi), that they wen; of 
great inlluence at the foundation of Ibuldhi-m. 
The Yoga systiun had its rise at a later pccriod, 
which cannot be determined ^^ ilh cei tainty. Nor 
is theie al)solute cerlainty yet about the age of 
the Yoga.sutras, i.e. tin; U'xt-book in which the 
system was first set forth by Patanjali. 'the 
Hindus unanimously ri'gard Patanjali as the 
foumhT of the system and as identical vith 
Pat.ihjali, the grammaiian, tin* author of the 
MaluthJLdsyn, win.) lived in the 2nd cent, B.C. But 
IL'iniann dacohi {<JAOS, xx.xi. [P.HI] 24 ft.) 
has made it probable on philoso}>hic*historicfil 
grounds that the Vogasutra.s were composed after 
A.D. 4.50 by another man of the same name. On 
tluc other hand, Bruno l/ucbich [Zur Eltifuhrung 
in (lie indlsrhc cinhi'iinOclic S/n'drhivissnnschifJt, i. 

‘ Das Katantra,’ Heididberg, 1919, p. 7 ft.) has 
asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds 
for the identity of the two Patanjalis. The ques- 
tion th(‘refore still awaits the final solution. Put in 
anyca.se the Yoga .system is in the main essentially 
ohier than the Yogasutras of Patahjuli. \A e find 
almost completely developed in the Maitri^ Upan- 
iyid the techniciue prescrilMcd in the Yogasutras. 

In Indian literature the Yoga system is rightW 
regarded as a branch of the Sahkhya ( 7 . (x). For all 
the doctrines of the Sahkliya on (;o.smology, physi¬ 
ology, and psychology have been simply a(.lopted by 
therVoga. So, too, the doctrine of emancipation is 
the saim; - not merely the conc(?ption of emancipa¬ 
tion itself as a complete separation of the soul from 
matter, but also the theory that this emancijiation 
is ett’ected .solely by means of the clear distinction 
drawn between matter and spirit. 1 he char.acter- 
istics of the Yoga philosoi)hy, apart from points 
of less importance, are—( 1 ) the riqection of the 
atheistic views of the Sahkhya, and (2) the treat¬ 
ment of the doctrine of absorption as the most 
ett( 3 ctual means for the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge that secures emancipation. The technical 
detail of the theory of absorption forms the pi oper 
contents of the Yoga system, and has given to if its 
own name; for yoga signilies originally ‘yoking,’ 
then ‘diversion of the senses from the external 
world, and c.oncentrat ion of thought within. 

The object of the Yoga .system in inserting the 
conception of a personal Hod into the Sankhya is 
merely to .satisfy the 1 Indsts, and Id facilitate the 
propagation of the theory of the universe ex¬ 
pounded in the Sahkhya. 'I’lie idea of Hod,^ far 
from being organically interwoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely inserted. In the Yoga.sutras 
tlie passages that treat of Hod stand disconnected, 
ajid are, indeed, in direct contradiction to the con¬ 
tents and aim of the system. Hod neither creates 
the universe, nor does He rule it. He does not 
reward or punish the actions of men. and the 
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latter do not rronrd union witli Him (at least 
according t.(^ the ohh'r doctrine of tlie Vo^Jta) as th 
sujireiiie objict of tludr tuideavour. (bul is only a 
‘ particular soul,’ not. essentially difl'erent from the 
other indi\idiiai souls which are coeternal with 
Him ; the distinction consists solely in the manner 
of His connexion with matter. (iod cannot in 
this philosophy be co7ic(Uved as existing unre. 
lated to matter like an emanci))ated soul, for 
then He would be without consciousness. It is 
assnrm'd, tlnneforc^, in the Yo^j^a doctiine that 
the, divine soul staFids in an eternal and indis- 
soliibh'connexion with the noblest and most refined 
constitinmt of matter, sattna, which is coinjdetidy 
puriticul from tluj lower juaterial ehnnents ; ami 
that this soul is in cons(a[uenc,e from and to ah 
eternity endowed with su))reme power, wisdom, 
and ^o)()dness. Heini^^ free from entaj).L,dem(‘nt in 
worldly existtmce, u hich is full of miscay, or in (he 
cycle of biiths, (Jod lives in eternal bliss, without 
merit, or poiilt, unallected by all the impulses and 
fatal dispositions with w hich all other li\ in;^- bcin^cs 
are burdened. 

It is evident that this is no (iod in our sense of 
the term, and that we have to do with perplexin 
speculations the aim of which is to conceal the 
orip,inally atheistic chavactm' of tin; systmn, and 
to brin^f the assumption of (lod into bare a<‘cor<l 
with its fundaimmtal tcachin^^c Assuredly these 
sp(*,culations ])rov(‘, wswe ther(.>. any need at all for 
proof, that in the real Silhkhya-Yo^oi there is no 
room for a pers(mal (lod. 'liie two systems are 
fre(]uently thus joined to{j:other in India, in order 
to emphasiz*! tludr unity, d'he i(h a of God, how- 
ev(‘r, once having been received into the Yo^^a 
system, it became necessary to establish a con¬ 
nexion b(‘tween (Jod and the world of mankind, for 
(Jod couhl not continue to exist for His own sake 
alone. A r<da(,ion between (Jo<l and man was 
found in the fact that, while (Jod does not bestow 
earthly or heavimlv ftdicity (for this is to l)e 
obtained only by individual merit and sprin;.,cs 
necessarily from it), He in His mercy aids the man 
who is entirely devoted to Him to remove the hind¬ 
rances which stand in the way of the attainment 
of deliverance. Ihit even this sliy,ht relation de¬ 
pendent on huinan devotion to (Jod and on divine 
favour is with diiliculty intelli<.lible as combimHl 
with tlie doidrim^ <»f the Yoyci. 

Nevert heless, in the later Yo^ni literature, esjaici- 
ally in the numerous more recent IJpani.sads 
which are founded iijmn and develop the Yo;j:a 
doctrine, the conception of (tod takes a much 
more delinite place. (Jod gradually becorne.s more 
{tersonal, and the relation between (Jod and man 
clo.ser. Here also, therefoie, the univer.sal nee<l 
of the human heart has proved stronj^cr than the 
lo<^dcal reasonine;s of [Fhilosojihy. 

Tlie time subject of the Yopa is the doctrine, 
discussed at j^reat lenj^th in the text-books, of 
j/ofja, or concentration of thou|^ht. These texts 
describe how the senses may be xvithdrawn from 
(he objects of sense and reduced to inactivity, so 
that tlieir natural tendency is reversed, and they 
assume altogether the character of the inner 
central or^oin, whose emanation.s they are ; how, 
in the next place, the activity of the or^^oan of 
thoii<^dit, in which all the functions tliat are de- 
pmident upon tlie irilluence of the external world 
are suppressful, is wholly centred ut»oii the atman 
(the self, tlie soul) ; and how, finally, in tlie last 
sta<^e of absorption, tliouj.;!it and its object com- 
fdctely coincide. Hy rt^oilar observance of the 
jiraxis the hindrances arising from our 
natural disiiosition, which make the attainment 
of saving knowledge .so difficult, are most suc¬ 
cessfully overcome. When absorption has risen to 
sucli a height, or rather has penetrated so deep. 


that no xvandering of thought towards otlier ob¬ 
jects i.s any longer po.ssihh', wlien that disposition 
of our organ of thought which is prone to go astray 
can no longer manifest itself, the knowledge of 
tlie es.sential dilliucncc of soul and matter is re- 
veah'd in the form of an intuitive perception, and 
therewith the linal goal of human endeavour is 
reached. 

The Yoga praxis consists in a series of stages 
which liave to be traversed, in wliich extmnal 
aids play a large part. Various bodily attitudes, 
named dsana, are [irescribed, the counting of the 
inhalations and exhalations, ])ut especially the 
bolding of the breath, and the comsmt ration of the 
gaze on a delinite point—on the tip of the nose, 
the navel, etc. Orui result of these I'xternal Yoga 
practices is the loss of consciousness, the so-callcd 
Yoga-sleep {ij(>ij(i)nilrn)^ which is considered to be 
a stage pixatcdiiig cmam-ijia I ion, in those cases 
especially in whicli during the Yoga-sIe(‘p the life 
hei'omes extinct. That this Yoga-sleep, which 
naturally among Indians is rcganlcd as a su¬ 
premely marvellous phenomenon, is none other 
than tne hy{)notic shicp scarcely ne(‘(ls formal 
demonstration. In fact, the ^b>ga texts diiscribe 
a whole series of hy[»notic dc\ ices wliich have 
lu eii elli'ctive at all times. L'rider the name of 
truhtka, for instance, V'oga texts wliicli are tlieni- 
sclves late, hut rest u[>oii an older tradition, enjoin 
the concentration of a steadfast gaz(‘ u}»on a small 
oliject until the eyes begin to shed tears, ddie 
result of sucli praciices i.s declared to be that the 
body becomes as stilt as a pii'ce of wood, i.c. hic 
comes cataleptic. One method, wliich is (?s]H'.cially 
sigriilicant in view' of tlie artil'icial production of 
apparent (loath by the Yogins (see art. Yoci.s, and 
cf. dames Braid, Obscrvntio)}.^ on Trance, or /{nuuni 
II//Oernation, London and Ldinhurgh, 1S.^)(.)), is tliii 
.so-callcd khechari. 'This consists in artilicially 
extending the tongmg lamding it round and 
inserting the tij) in the hollow of the throat, 
wliile at the same time tlie gaze is steadfastly 
directed on tlie spot between the eyebrows. 
Ev(‘n among ourselves in rec(*nt times it lias been 
noticed that the jiersisteiit tin ning upwards of the 
eye hall at a certain angle induces the hypnotic 
sl(U*p. 

When emjiloying these methods the Yogi, ac- 
viording to the ltathayo(japrad~i]nhd and otlier 
texts, before completely losing consciousness hears 
within his body (in Hie heart and throat, betw'een 
the eyebrows, and in other parts) variou.s sounds, 
viz. tho.se of a drum, the roaring sea, the thunder, 
a hell, a shell, a r(3ed, a lyre, and a bee. There 
can he no doubt that as a result of self-suggestion 
such sounds wiire actually licard. 

The Yoga praxis wlien correctly and persever 
ingly observed has, according to tlie Indian view, 
th(‘ra[)eutic eirects, and otlier conse({uences oi 
various kinds. In jiarticular, according to the 
belief uiiiver.sally held in India, the juactice of 
Yoga procures for a man the iniraculons powers 
often mentioned in Indian literature, ^\’’hen the 
authors of the Yoga texts hold out the promise of 
the.se supernatural pow ers, it must not he forgotten 
that tlie.se autliors were men who regarded very 
seriously their task of expediting the linal attain¬ 
ment of the supreme goal. They eertainly did 
not intend consciously to deceive. They have 
simply given expression to the (conviction of the 
Yogis, who believed tlucmselves by means of 
suggestion in tlie h 3 'pnotic state to be in pos¬ 
session of such pow'crs. 'Pliese alleged niiracculous 
powters are, in tact, parti}' tlie same as our mes- 
nierists think that tfiey po.ssiiss. (Inly a few of 
the many powers that are enumerated can here 
be named. Among them was the ability to b(‘- 
come inlinitely small or invisible; to swell to an 
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immense size, so as to reach even to the most 
distant objects—to the moon with the tip of 
the finger—or to be tran8{>orted anywhere by the 
simple act of will. There is mentioned also such 
an intensification of the perceptions that the most 
remote things, even though separated by interven¬ 
ing walls or the like, come under the cognizance 
of the senses, and the processes ^oing on in the 
minds of other men become known in the same w’ay 
(thought-reading). Other faculties obtainable are 
the knowledge of the past and future, especially 
of the hour of one’s own death ; or the ability to 
make the dead appear, and to hold converse with 
them. Many more are cited. That these mira¬ 
culous powers may be gained by means of the 
Yoga praxis the most enlightened Brahmans of 
the present day are themselves immovably con¬ 
vinced. The reason why such powers of the Yogi 
are not openly exercised is attributed to the pre¬ 
liminary condition of their attainment, viz. to the 
absolute indifference of the Yogi to the things of 
this world. 

The conditions of ascetic contemplation prac¬ 
tised in the Yoga are the final result of a long 
development, which takes us back to primitive 
times, to the ecstatic rites of savage peoples, of 
which we find traces also in the Veda. Following 
the analogy of primitive peoples of the present 
day, we may confidently ascribe to that early 
period the belief that it was possible by ascetic 
practices to win the power to hold intercourse 
with the spirit world, and in a marvellous way to 
change the ordinary course of nature. In ancient 
India the name for asceticism was tapas. This 
word signified in the first instance * warmth,’ 
‘heat,’ ‘fervour,’ in the literal sense; then, ‘the 
sweat generated by self-mortification,’ and ‘the 
condition of internal heat thus caused,’ i.e. ‘ec¬ 
stasy.’ As at the present day the conjurers 
among the Indians of America and among the 
Negro peoples are wont to proceed in a similar 
way, so according to the ancient Indian ritual the 
oll’erers of the Soma juice prepared themselves for 
their task by prolonged fastings, while, clad in 
dark skins of wild animals, and ‘ speaking in a 
stammering voice,’ they tarried by the magic fire. 
The fact that the word tapas in its metaphorical 
meaning is found first in the later hymns of the 
Kigveda proves nothing against the extreme 
antiquity of the above-mentioned ideas or their 
practical application ; for the circle in which the 
thought of Uie Kigveda moves has few points of 
contact with ascetic practices. Tapas meets us 
more frequently in the Yajur- and Atharvavedas, 
and very often in the literature of the Brahmanos 
and Upanisads. Since tapas occupies here the 
position of a cosmogonic power, by means of which 
the creator of the universe produces living beings 
and inanimate objects, it is evident that already 
at that period no less influence was ascribed to 
asceticism than in classical Sanskrit literature, in 
which the ascetics appear as all-powerful magicians. 
While, then, originally the ecstatic condition, in 
which man believes himself capable of rising to 
higher spheres, was sought mainly by fasting and 
otner self - mortification, in India, owing to the 
increasingly introspective character of the spiritual 
life, stress was laid more and more on meditation 
and absorption. The conception of yoga^ there¬ 
fore, was developed out of that of tapas. In this 
meaning the word yoga is first met with consider¬ 
ably later than tapas. But the existence of the 
peculiar Yoga doctrine is certified already, as 
stated above, as early as pre-Buddhist times. 

The attempt was made by A. E. Gou^h ^ to trace 
the origin of the Yoga praxis back to tlie influence 
of the dark-skinned races with whom the incom- 
1 Philosophy o/lhe (Ipanishads’^, London, 1891, p. 18 f. 
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ing Aryans mingled. For proof he relies upon 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture,^ where it is shown that 
tiie ecstatic conditions excited by meditation, fast¬ 
ings, narcotic.s, stimulants, or (lisease are lield in 
high esteem among savage peoples. According to 
what has been stated above, there is no need to 
subject Gough’s opinion to a more searching ex¬ 
amination ; for what he regards as a borrowing in 
historical times is, in fact, an inlieritance from the 
most hoary antiquity of the Tndo-Gcrmanic race. 

Mention must be made finally of a subordinate 
doctrine, which had its origin among the gram 
marians, but which then came to form a sub 
ject of discussion in the text-books of the Yoga 
system. This was a ]>hilosophical and philo¬ 
logical theory on the relation of word and meaning. 
We read of a ‘ supersemsiblo word’ {s^)ho{a), whi^ 
is said to inhere in the word as formed by the 
letters, but to be distinct from it. That which 
thus conveys the meaning ( ontained in the word as 
apprehended by the senses is explained to be an 
indivisible imperishable element which ‘ breaks 
forth,’ i.e. manifests itself on the articulation of tlie 
sounds that form the word. It will be seen that 
a true thought is here presented, though obscurely 
expressed. This obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to any one who considers that here 
for the first time a difficult problem is touched 
which since then has occupied many minds; for 
that ‘supersensible word’ is, of course, no other 
than the idea which is expressed by the combina¬ 
tion of the letters. 

Literaturb.—R. Gaxbe, QIAP iii. 4B; cf. also A. Barth. 
Relimom of Jiuiia^, London, 1891 ; Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams,-/ndian Wisdom*, Ix)ndon, 1898; F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, ch. vii., London, 1899; P. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads, ch. xvi., tr. Kdinburgh, 
1906; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints o/ India, 
London, 1903 ; Sarva-dar6ana sahgraha'^, tr, Cowell and Gough, 
ch. XV., London, 1894* P. Tuxen, Yoga, Copenhagen, 1911; 
F. H. Woods, The Yoga-System of J*atafljali, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914 ; T. W. Boissevain, Yoga-Sootra's door Patanjali, 
Haarlem, 1918; Emil Abegg, ‘Die Lehre vom Sphota,’ in 
Festschrift Windisch, Leipzig, 1914. K. GAUUK. 

YOGTS. — Yogi is a term denoting in India a 
follower of the Yoga system (^.f.). Tlie word is 
used especially as a name of the Brihman ascetics, 
who devote themselves to tlie practice of yoga as 
laid down in the rules of the system, and seek 
thus to gain in the first instance the po.ssession of 
miraculous powers, and finally deliverance from 
the cycle or existence. The yogis in India are 
frequently, in consequence of the yoga exercises, 
plunged in hypnotic slumber, the so-called yoga- 
sleep; and several have been able to remain for a 
lengthened period in a cataleptic condition without 
any indication of life, thereby acquiring a reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity. A few individuals, by virtue of 
peculiar disposition and constant training, have 
succeeded in so prolonging the cataleptic state 
that they have been able to allow themselves to 
be buried alive for several weeks without suffering 
any immediate injury to life and health.* In 
Indian story yogis appear as wizards and all- 
powerful magicians. The feminine yoginl denotes 
a kind of witch in the train of v^iva and his wife 
Durgft. The most important of the Yogi sects are 
the Kanphat-ft Yogis. See the following article. 

Litbratuke.— J. C. Oman. Mystics. Ascetics, and Saints qf 
India, London, 1903: R. Schmidt, Fakire und Fakirtum im 
alien und rnodernen Jndien, Berlin, 1908. K. GaRBE. 

YOGIS (KANPHATA).— The Kanpliatft Yogis 
are a sub-sect of Saiva ascetics, so called from their 

1 Vol. i. p. 277. 

2 Of. Jamea Braid, Observations on Trance or Human 
Hybernation, London and Edinburgh, 1860 ; Ernst Kuhn, as 
quoted in E. Oarbe, ‘Silhkhya und Yoga,' in GlAP iii, 4; 
R. Oarbe, ‘ Uber den willkiirlichen Scheintod indischer Fakirs,’ 
in his Beitrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, 
p. 199 ff. 
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peculiar custom of their ears {kdriy ‘ ear 

andu4a(a, ‘slit’) and inseitin;^ huge earrings ii 
the holes. They are also known unuer the nainei 
of Dar^anis from tlieir earrings (see below), am 
Gorakhpanthis or Gorakhnatliis from their founde: 
Gorakhnath {q.v.). 

Their origin is involved in great obscurity, 
They trace their tenets to a much earlier period 
than Gorakhnath’s, and consider the latter as 
merely the reorganizer of the doctrine and tlr 
founder of the sub-sect. Gorakhnath liimself issah 
to have been a pu[>il of Machchhendarnath (Skr 
Matsyendranath)—tlie Nej)alese local deity ^ — wh< 
in his turn is represented as the nupil of Adinath 
and in some accounts the list is still more prolonged 
A tradition current in N.E. Bengal (Kangpui 
District) identilies the Kani)ha^s with Sankara 
charya’s disciples, who, having taken to drinking, 
were consequently disowned by their teacher.* In 
the Tibetan tradition Gorakhnath is recorded as a 
Buddhist thaurnaturgus, and his Y^s are accuse^ 
of having passed from Buddhism to ^ivism simply 
to please tlieir heretic rulers and to gain political 
favours.* What seems to be most likely, amids 
the general confusion of the various accounts, i 
»-hat the KflnphatA sect came from the north o 
India, where it was probably already in existence 
during the prevalence of Buddhism, out it grew to 
power only when the latter religion began to lost 
ground and Brahmanism to make its reconauest. 
it is possible that, while Buddhism prevailea, th 
Yogis could not help being in some way attracted 
into its sphere, and that Gorakhnath was the man 
who rallied them out from the ranks of the Bud¬ 
dhists and brought their principles into harmony 
with the philosophy oi the Upani^ads ; and he was 
not much posterior to Sankara ; at least he certainly 
acted under the influence of the Brahmanic re¬ 
naissance. 

The particular tenets of the Kanphatas are also 
clad in darkness, not only for us, but even for 
their present adepts, who seem to have Jong 
forgotten them. Little light can be derived from 
the Haihayogapradxpikd, a Yoga treatise,^ which 
is said to be one of the books of the sect,® or from 
the Gorakhndth-ki Go^thi, a kind of controversial 
dialo^e between Gorakhnath and Kabir concern¬ 
ing tlieir respective doctrines.® All that can be 
gathered from the alwve sources is that the 
Kanphatas recognize oiva as Supreme God, and 
hold that emancination from worldly existence lies 
in the union of tlie individual soul with him, and 
recommend Yoga as the means of achieving this 
end. A short poetical composition, bearing the 
title Gorakh'nAtn-ke Vacan, is included among the 
works of Banftrsi Das,^ a Digambara Jain poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the 17th cent., 
and who for some time in his youth had also been 
a follower of Saivisrn (probably of the Lingiyat 
sect); but that too is of little help. The most 
important source of information, which has re¬ 
mained unedited to the present day, is, therefore, 
the Gorakhbodh, a work written in an old form of 
Hindi and reported to date from the 14th century.® 
The work is in rhymed prose, sixty stanzas in all, 

1 S. Ldvi, Ij« NipeUt Paris, 1906, i. 847 Cf. 

*F. Buchanan, in R. Montgomery Martin's Ecutem India, 

8 vols., London, i838, iii. 686 f. ; G. A. Grierson, ‘The Song of 
Mtlnik Chf^ndra,' JASDe xlvii.pt. i. p. 139. 

s L^vi, i. 866 f. ; Tfiranatha, (fetch, det Buddhitmut in Indien, 
tr. A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 266. 

See art. Yoga. 

® H. H. Wilaon, SeUct WorJu, ed. R. Rost, 2 vols., London. 

180l-e2, i. 214. 

« W. Price, Hindu and Hindustani Selections, i. 140; Wilson, 

i. 213f. 

7 See Bandrsx Vitas, cd. Nathu Rilm Premi, Bombay, 1906, 
p. 209f. . , 

* The present writer was mads acquainted with it through 
the kindness of Sir George Grieraon, who lent hira his own copy 
of the original MS, which is in the Darb&r Library of Jodhpur. 


and is in the form of a conversation between 
Gorakhnath and his Machchhendarnath, the 

stanzas being a question and an answer alternately. 
Unfortunately the extreme conciseness and diffi¬ 
culty of the text and the particular character of 
the exposition make this source only partially 
utilizable ; yet there seems to be sufficient ground 
in it for concluding thatlthe system here expounded 
is a combination of Saivisni with the Yoga philo¬ 
sophy, and apparently closely related to the 
^ivisni comprehended by Madhavacharya under 
the name of Saiva,^ though ditt'erent from it. The 
close alliance of the Kanpha(A system to the Yoga 
both of Patanjali and of the Upani^ads is visible 
from the prominent part given to the Yoga praxis 
as well as to the mystical theory of the circles in 
the body {chakra, kausala), arteries {ndla), vital air 
{pavana), and breaths {hennsa). 

According to the authority of the Gorakhbodh^ 
the vital air resides in tlie circle of the navel {ndbhi)^ 
and is supported by the void {^unya), which is 
spread everywhere. In its turn, the vital air 
vivifies the manasy which resides in the heart. 
The manas is open to the influence of the moon 
{chandra), which resides in the sky, the vital air 
to the influence of the sun {sdrya), and the void to 
that of the time {kola). There is, further, another 
element, the word [iahda), which resides in form 
{rupa). Before the coming into existence of heart, 
navel, form, and sky, the inanas was contained in 
the void, the vital air was shapeless {nirakdra), 
the word was unformed, and the moon resided in 
the intermediate space between heaven and earth. 
The void is of four kinds: sahaja-, anubhava-, 
parama-y and atila-iunya, and it is to it that the 
vital spirits (prana) resort during sleep or death. 
There are five principles ((altva), one of which 
seems to be nirvana, and ten dvaras, or means of 
attaining perfection, which are not named. 

From this it would seem that Gorakhnath too 
resorted to a symbolism of the kind found in many 
of the Upani^ads, especially the later ones,* to 
account for such metaphysical problems as cannot 
be solved by reason. The phrase yato vdcho 
nivartante, occurring in the Taittiriya and Brahina 
Upanisads to signify incapability of definition, is 
also found in the Gorakhbodh, 50-51 {vdu:ha nivai- 
tai). Contrarily to what had been asserted on the 
authority of the Ha^hayogapradipikd,^ a Kanphata 
Yogi is not necessarily obliged ti) remain within a 
monastery, the second stanza in the Gorakhbodh 
allowing him to live in market-places and roads, 
and under the shade of trees. One of the most 
iiiportant features of the doctrine of Gorakhnath 
8, no doubt, its universality, it being open to all 
castes and being not very particular in regard to 
food, in both respects bearing an analogy to the 
Vai^nava system of Raminanda. The affinity 
between the two systems is increased by the 
adoption of the same term avadhuta for the 
designation of their respective ascetics.® 

The present Kanphatas are more or less spread 
all over India, and their customs are substantially 
ffie same in all places. They have no caste pre- 
iudices and freely eat flesh, with the exception of 
>eef and pork, and indulge in spirits and opium, 
whenever they can afford it. They bury the dead. 
Those who take to secular callings are mostly 
money-lenders, weavers, cultivators, peddlers, or 
“oldiers. They are said to be good soldiers, and 

1 Sarva-dariana-samgraha, vii. 

*Cf. P. DeuMen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda'^, Leipzig, 
l 90,6, p. 642. 

* Wlluon, p. 216n. ; O. 8. Leonard, ‘Notes on the KAnphapi 
o^H,' IA vii. (18781 300. 

4 Throughout the Gorakhbodh Gorakhn&th is addressed by 
[achchhendarnkth as avadhu, a corruption of avadhuta, and 
I the Gorakhndth-kl Oof^hi he calls tximself Vogi Oorakha 
vadhuta. 
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their military fame seems to be of an ancient date.^ 
In some parts of India they live by singing cyclic 
poems* or religious songs.* They are generally 
believed to be soothsayers and sorcerers,and to have 
the power of curing children and protecting them 
from the evil eye.* Marriage is common among 
them.* Those who live by begging smear their 
bodies with ashes and wear a waist-cloth and an 
upper-sheet dyed in ochre, a woollen string {jdneu, 
saili) round their neck with a horn-whistle {ndd) 
attached to it, a wallet (iholi) hanging from their 
left shoulder, and a hollow gourd, in which to 
receive alms, in their right hand. But the great 
characteristic of the Kanpha^ is the huge ear¬ 
rings {darSana, mudra) wnich they wear in their 
slit ears. These earrings are generally made of 
agate, horn, or glass, about 2^ ounces in weight, 
and are conferred on the Kanpha^s at the time 
of their initiation. They are worn as a kind of 
fetish and are regarded by them as the symbol 
of their faith.* The initiation takes place as 
follows; 

First there is a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo¬ 
phyte, after having been shaved and smeared with ashes, is 
invested with the woollen string and horn-whistle and is 
appointed to serve his g^iru. After a period of six to eight 
months, during which his conduct is strictly watched, the 
novice is admitted to the ear-slitting ceremony, which is per¬ 
formed before the head ^«ru or the god Bh.'iirava, with the 
novice sitting with his face turned to the north. The slit is 
made with a double-edged knife and is about three-fourths of 
an inch to an Inch in length ; in the wound a nimb stick is 
inserted and the cure is made by a treatment of nimb oil and 
daily bathings with pure water.^ When the ear la well again, 
the earrings are conferred on the neophyte, and ho has his 
name changed into a new one ending in -ndth and becomes a 
regular Yogi. 

Of all KftnphatAs of India the best known to us 
from trustworthy accounts are those of the west. 
These generally trace their origin to Dharamnath, 
who is said to be one of Gorakhnatb’s disciples, 
who went from BesAwarto KathiAwar and Kachchh 
to perform penance and turned the sea between 
the two peninsulas into the present Ran. The 
Western KAnphatAs live in monasteries, the most 
celebrated of wliich are that of Dliinodhar in 
Kachchh on the edge of the Kan, which claims to 
have been founded by Dharamnath himself on the 
snot of his penance,® and that of Gorakhmadhi in 
KAthiAwAr.* The characteristic of the Western 
Kanphatas is charity ; they make it a rule to dis¬ 
tribute provi.sions, twice every day, to any who 
ask for them ; they can well afford to do this, as 
they are rich and have been endowed with lands 
by more than one of the former RAos. The 
monastery {ina^h) of Dhinodhar Hill is the most 
important; it is a large fenced and turreted 
establishment, comprising dwelling-houses,temples, 
tombs of the former pirs, halls for the treating of 
guests, etc. The pir, or abbot, is held in great 
honour by the Rao himself, who after his election 
invests hin* with a dress and instals him on his 
seat. Both the Yogis and the pir of Dhinodhar are 
said to observe the strictest celibacy, but in the 

1 See. J. Tod, Annals and Antiquitif^ of Rajast'han, 2 vols., 
lyondon, 1829-82, 1. 44fi f. *, K. Raghunathji, ‘Bombay Beggars 
and Crier*, - lA x. [1881] 146. 

2 Martin, Eastern India, ilL 407, 634 ; Grierson, op. cit, 

« IA X. 146. 

4 W. Orooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 158. 

» BO xxi. (18841 183 ; FNQ il. [1884-86] 964. 

• BO viil. [1884] 156 ; Crooke, iil. 166. According to George 
Ije Grand Jacob’s authority, a K&nphatA whose earring had 
been cut off did not allow his ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring provided, but chose to die instead. 

7 BO v. [1880] 87, viii. [1884] 447 ; Orooke, iii. 166 f. 

8 For a complete account of this monastery as w’eH as of the 
Kachchhi legend of Dharamnath see Dalpatram Prapjivan 
Khakhar, in JA vii. [1878] 47-68 ; cf. also T. Postans, in JBAS 
V. 268-271. 

» BO viii. 166 f., 446(. 

According to the Kachchhi legend, this liberal distribution 
of food was enjoined on the monks of Dhinodhar by Dharum- 
nUh himself, as a reaction against the uncharitable character 
of the inhabitants of Kachchh. 


case of other monasteries the abbot (who takes 
also the name of mahant or hdvd) is allowed to 
marry and, failing issue, to adopt one of his 
disciples.^ The chief object of worship of the 
Dhinodhar Kanphatas is Dharamnath, whom they 
habitually call by the term dddcl, ‘ fatlier.’ 

The Kanphatas of Bombay and Belgaum are 
peculiar in so far as they cjirry a trident {tri^dl )— 
the emblem of the god Siva—when they go for 
alms.* In Bombay they also carry a drum (daur), 
whence their name of Dauri Gosains. These 
marry freely and are said to bury tiieir dead in a 
sitting position. In most of Northern and Kastern 
India the Kanphat^ still appear to perform some 
sort of sacerdotal functions, to oliiciate as priests 
in the temples of Bhairava, and even to otter sacri¬ 
fices to the village-gods.* In Gorakhpur, where 
Gorakhnath is said to be buried, they worship, 
besides Bhairava, a goddess called Bala Sundari,* 
which is probably another form of the Tiipura- 
sundari of the Saktas.® The Kan[»hatas of Benares 
have the temple of KaI Bhairo as their hea<l- 
ouarters and bury their dead in their own houses. 
The most depraved of all the Kanphatas of India 
seem to be those of the hills, who are said to follow 
the ritual of the Tantras and to indulge in the 
orgies of the left-hand ftakta cult.® These too, 
like the KAnphato of Kachchh, trace their origin 
to Dharamnath. 

Litkraturr.—T his is given in the footnotes. 

h. W Tes.sitori. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. —The Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Y.M.C.A.) was founded on 6th June, 1844, by 
George Williams. Twelve young men were 

f iresent at the first meeting, which was held in 
lis bedroom in St. Taul’s Churchyard, London. 
Years afterwards it was discovered that of the 
twelve gathered in that upper room three belonged 
to the Established Church of Enj^land, three were 
Congregationalists, three Baptists, and three 
Methooists. It was the day of small things, and 
half a crown only was the weekly rent of the first 
headquarters of the movement. Organized Bible 
Classes became an important feature of the work 
in 1847, and in the following year the famous 
series of Exeter Hall Lectures was inaugurated. 
In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury became President, and 
in the following year a Y.M.C.A. was formed in 
Paris and anotlier in Holland, whilst farther alield 
the movement took root in Adelaide, (Calcutta, 
Montreal, and Boston, U.S.A. An epoch-making 
World Conference was held in Paris in 1855, when 
what is known as the Paris Basis was adopted, 
and on this simple statement of faith the Associa¬ 
tions of the world, through their national organiza¬ 
tions, are still affiliated. It reads : 

'The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite 
those young men, who, regarding the I/ord Jesus Christ os 
their God and Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures, desire 
to be His disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and to 
associate their efforts for the extension of His Kingdom 
amongst yourjg men.’ 

In 1863 the aims of the British movement were 
defined in the following words : 

‘The one great aim of the Association is to win young men 
for the Saviour,’ 

and that note has been dominant ever since. 
Educational features were adopted in 1864, and 
the Central International Committee as the 
executive of tlie World’s Alliance was formed in 
1878 with headquarters in Geneva. The jubilee 
of the movement was celebrated in London in 
1894, and on that occasion the founder, George 
» BO viii. 166 ; Crooke, iii. 160. 
a BO xxi. 186 ; PyQ ii. 964. 

» Martin, Eastern India, iii. 636; Crooke, iii. 159. 

4 Crooke, iii. 167. 

8 Cf. R. O. Bhandarkar, Vaifx^visrn, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems ( = (?/AP ni. vi.), Strassburg, 191.3, p. 146. 

* Crooke. Hi. 168 f. 
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Williams, received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. The official figures issued 
hy the World’s Committee show that on Ist Jan. 
1920 the Y.M.C.A. was represented in 8789 
centres, of which 6250 were in Europe, 32 in 
Africa, 2098 in America, 386 in Asia, and 23 in 
Aust ralasia. 

The Association has thus been in existence for 
three-quarters of a century, and in all parts of 
the world ha.a proved the friend particularly of 
the young man aw'ay from home. The exceptional 
conaitions of the Great War have brought it into 
the limelight and gathered round the Y.M.C.A. 
a host of new friends and natiirally not a few 
critics. On the one hand, it has been urged b; 
many that there is no need for the Y.M.C.A., ant 
that the Cliurches can do all that is necessary as 
far as Christian work among young men is con¬ 
cerned. Many Christian people have gone even 
further and said, ‘Drop the “Christian” out of 
your title and confine your efforts to social service, 
and you can count on our cordial support.’ In 
like manner it was often said, even during the 
Great War, by certain Army people who had no 
sympathy with the higher aims of the Association ; 
‘We have our own canteens, and, therefore, we do 
not need the Y.M.C.A.’—forgetting that the As¬ 
sociation is something far more tlian a canteen 
and seeks to introduce through its programme that 
inspiration and uplift which men so greatly need. 

Many have accused the Association of l)eing too 
broad, and others have withheld sympathy and 
support because in their judgment it is adminis¬ 
tered on too narrow lines. Then, again, during 
the War many have accused the Y.M.C.A. of 
being too mucn commercialized, though, on the 
other hand, they insist on the work being self- 
supporting. The fact is that, if it was to meet 
the real need of the men during the War, it was 
compelled to trade, though never for trading’s .sake 
or for private profit, and indeed all the profits 
were spent for the direct and immediate benefit 
of the men. 

The Y.M.C.A. commenced its work on somewhat 
narrow lines. It had a definite objective which it 
kept always before its members—to win men for 
Christ and to enlist them in His service. The 
story of the movement has been a story of gradual 
but steady and constant evolution. It has gradu¬ 
ally extended, and to-day it stands for a broad 
progressive programme of Christian and social 
service. To appreciate the importance of the 
.service it has rendered during the past seventy- 
five years, and the programme it is gradually 
evolving for the future, certain facts must be 
borne in mind concerning the Association. 

I. Its functions are those of the pioneer.—It 
does not seek so much to build upon the founda¬ 
tions laid by others as to find new methods of 
serving ancf enlisting men. As an emergency 
organization it appealed to the imagination of the 
puDlic in August, 1914, when, through its mobile 
machinery, it was able to meet a definite national 
emergency with unexpected rapidity. Long before 
the adaptation of the Labour Excnanges to meet 
the needs of discharged men, the YM.C.A. in 
London had its own employment agency, through 
which it found work for more than 20,000 ex¬ 
soldiers and sailors. Before the Armistice it had 
its own training workshops in London, Manchester, 
and other centres, and the little farm colony it 
has established in Dorset for tubercular ex-service 
men has been regarded by the authorities as one 
of the best things of the kind, though to meet the 
need fully the machinery of no private organiza¬ 
tion would be adequate. The Y.M.C.A. was the 
pioneer of the present Army system of education, 
and more than £140,000 was spent by the British 


movement on educational work among the soldiers 
in France. As the War went on, many other 
societies and private individuals organized recrea¬ 
tion huts ana tents on the lines ma})ped out by 
the Y.M.C.A., but it was the pioneering work in 
the early days of the century in volunteer and 
territorial camps that provided the experience 
upon which all this work in war-time has been 
built up. 

2 . It is essentially an auxiliary movement.—It 

does not profess to be an educational authority, 
but in a hundred ways it supplements the work 
of school, university, and educational committee. 
On the battlefield it supplemented the work of 
the official R.A.M.C., attending to the needs of 
the walking wounded, and in the base camps 
caring for the relatives who visited their loved 
ones when dangerously ill in hospital. So in like 
manner it seeks to supplement the work of the 
Churches, and has always resisted the temptation 
to develop into another denomination, whatever 
it may be called, or to take to itself functions that 
rightly belong to the Churches, or to supplant or 
in any way supersede their work. 

3 . It is interdenominational rather than unde¬ 
nominational.—It holds that the first duty of the 
member is to his Church. A recent official declara¬ 
tion states: 

*(1) The Y.M.O.A. does not come on the scene to teach the 
Churches how to do their work, much less to supplant them. 
It desires to help and serve the Church as the permanent 
Divine Institution desix^ned by Ood to help and save the world. 

(2) It believes it is called of God to serve our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen until demobilisation is complete, and then to con¬ 
tinue to serve them when demobilised or disabled, and, as far 
as possible, all the younf^ men and boys of the Nabon in town 
and city, camp and barraoks, village and hamlet, East End 
and West End, guiding and befriending them as they move 
from place to place, and looking after their interests when in 
resp>onse to the call of commerce or vocAbion they travel In 
search of health or wealth to the most distant parts of the 
British Empire, or to the utmost parts of the earth. 

(3) It regards the whole world as Its parish, believing that 
the work done during the war has demonstrated that the Red 
Triani^le has a message for the men of every creed and nation. 
It believes it can help the Churches to find the key to the 
solution of one aspect of the Missionary problem, and that the 
“Hut” will prove os helpful to the young men of missionary 
lands as to those of our own country 

(4) It believes that the very success of its war service con¬ 
stitutes a challenge to undertake work on an adequate scale for 
the men and boys of every class. 

(6) It holds that it is of more importance that the need 
should be met, and the work done, than that any particular 
society or organisation—even the Y.M.C.A.—should do it. It 
recognises that the field is so wide that there is ample scope 
for the activities of all societies that have the same end In view, 
and it earnestly desires that over lapping and consequent waste 
of energy should be avoided, and all such work co-oi^inated. 

(6) It seeks to provide a rallying centre for those who, irre¬ 
spective of distinctions of creed or party, desire to engage In 
8o<Mai service and to work for the extension of the Kingdom of 
Ood. 

(7) It would state definitely and categorically that, whilst 
fully recognising its position os an agency of the Christian 
Church, it regards as the primary aim of the movement the 
winning of young men for our LKjrd Jesus Christ, and the 
leading of them into the fellowship and service of the Churches.’ 

4 . It is missionary in its outlook.—The mission 
of the Y.M.C.A. is to the man outside, and it 
seeks to touch him at every point and, as far as 
possible, in every place. It seeks to form a half¬ 
way house, a kind of communication trench, 
between the men of the nation and the Churches. 
It has always placed emphasis upon the work of 
the member in the sphere of his daily calling. 
Meetings for prayer and for the study of the 
Bible have ever held a prominent place in the 
programme of the Y.M.C.A., and it seeks 
through its members to proclaim the message of 
the Evangel in the language of the times. It has 
always made a feature of meetings in the open-air 
and in unexpected places. It counts more upon 
atmosphere than meetings, and depends, more 
than upon any other single factor, on the personal¬ 
ity of its workers. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, the 
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Association has spread to non-( liristian lands, 
where it has speedily become an indifj^enous move¬ 
ment. In India, CFiina, and Japan it has been 
proved that the countries of the Orient can them¬ 
selves provide leadership that will compare favour¬ 
ably with the best that the Western nations can 
produce. 

5* It is essentially a layman’s movement.— 

Possibly the greatest service the Association has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity has been in 
winning men when young for Christian disciple- 
ship and providing them with their first training 
in Christian service. Such training must often 
have been crude, but it has been practical and 
effective, and has provided the incentive to further 
study and an earnest longing for fuller knowledge. 
It will probably be conceded that the greatest 
weakness of many of the Churches to-day is to be 
found in their failure to fire the imagination of 
their male members and to enlist their co-opera¬ 
tion in the work of winning men. This lack, to a 
certain extent, has been supplied by the Y.M.C. A. 
—to how large an extent has not been fully realized. 
Leading ministers of every denomination have told 
the story of the help and training the Association 

f ave them at a critical period of their careers. 

t is true that many a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
does not live up to the high ideals of the movement, 
but no Association is regarded as really efficient 
from the Y.M.C.A. standpoint unless it aims at 
keeping first things first and inspires young men 
to help their fellows in the daily fight against 
temptation. Eniphasis is placed, too, on the 
importance of the voluntary worker. In the 
great city Association the General Secretary is 
the key to the situation. The work must be 
built up largely around his personality, but his 
business is to inspire men and work through his 
members. The very last thing to be desired is 
the development of a professional class of men, 
however able, who will do the work themselves 
rather than through others. 

In the early days of the Great War the Y.M.C. A. 
had to face a serious crisis with regard to personnel. 
Hitherto it had been regarded as ‘a work for 
young men by young men.’ The very men on 
whom it relied for its ever-expanding war work 
were needed for the Army and Navy, and their 
places had to be taken by men who, through a^e 
or health, were disqualified for active service. It 
was soon found, however, that there were many 
things women could do even in the work of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and, as a 
matter of fact, later on there were in the war 
service of the British Y.M.C.A. alone more than 
40,000 women workers as compared with less 
than 4000 men. There can be no doubt that the 
Y.M.C.A. woman worker has come to stay, and 
that to the great advantage of the movement. 

6. Emphasis is laid on practical service.— In 
the early days of the War some people spoke 
sneeringly of what they termed ‘ canteen religion.’ 
As the War ^ears passed slowly by, the vast 
majority saw its utility and learned that it was 
not incompatible with the teaching and example 
of our Lord. He spoke of the ‘cup of cold water’ 
given in His name, and many a war-weary soldier 
saw the Master’s hand in the hand that gave him 
a cup of hot coffee or cocoa when he was ‘up 
against things’ in the trenches. The Y.M.C.A. 
believes that the most effective way of combating 
intemperance is by providing an effective counter- 
attraction. Given the ‘Hut’ run by the right 
people and with a strong constructive programme, 
there will be little need to fear the wet canteen, 
the public-house, or the far more deadly drinking 
club. The Association seeks to promote purity 
of life, not only by education and precept, but also 


by making provision for the sexes to meet amidst 
wholesome surroundings and by catering for the 
leisure of young people. A well-equipped hostel 
is an important feature of most of the large city 
Associations at home and overseas, and in a 
hundred practical ways the all-round needs of 
young men and boys are being looked after. It 
IS the conviction of the leaders of the movement 
that it is possible to serve God acceptably in any 
one of the many activities of the Association. 
The Hut, or the Red Triangle Club, as it is 
usually called, with its big lounge or common 
room, is regarded as a centre to work from, and 
an object lesson in practical Christianity. It is 
recognized that 

' Where Truth in closest words may fail. 

Then Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in by lowly doors.’ 

7 . It is a unifying force.—Sir George Williams 
always regarded the prayer of the Master—‘ That 
they all may bo one ’—as a call and a challenge to 
the Association which he founded and with which 
his name will for ever be idcntilied. Through the 
whole period of its existence the Y.M.C.A. has 
been a unifying force, though it has talked little 
about unity. It has provided a common platform 
for Christians of all denominations, and has actu¬ 
ally succeeded in bringing together and uniting in 
Christian service those who never otherwise found 
opportunity to move beyond their denominational 
barriers. vVe believe it is destined to play an 
important part in years to come in bringing to¬ 
gether class and class, party and party, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. None wdll be asked to 
give up their special beliefs or convictions, but 
all will be invited to co-operate in the service of 
the Kingdom of God. In the War the Association 
was allowed to serve the Indian troops only on 
condition that there should be no religious work 
as men commonly call work religious. There 
were to be no hymns, no prayers, no addresses, 
no distribution of Bibles or Testaments. The 
leaders of the movement gave their promise and 
carried it out to the letter. It is doubtful if 
anything that has ever been done will have more 
effect upon the future of Christianity in India 
than the unselfish Christian social service carried 
out by consecrated men under the sign of the Red 
Triangle. Not only during the War, but before 
and since, the Association has had the privilege 
of serving men of every nation and creed. 

8 . It begins with the boy.—The hope of the 
future of tlie Y.M.C.A. is to be found in the fact 
that it begins with the boy, and it seeks to get 
him at the age when he begins to feel too big for 
the Sunday School. If we can only reach and 
influence the boy during the crisis of adolescence, 
the future is assured. 

9 . The significance of the Red Triangle.— 

During the War the Red Triangle had become 
almost os familiar as the Red Cross itself. It 
typifies the service the Association seeks to render. 
Its very colour signifies sacrifice, and its three 
sides speak to the Association man of the needs 
of body, mind, and spirit, all of which may be 
consecrated to the service of the living God. 
Nothing that can be used to the glory of God is 
regarded by the Association as common or unclean. 
Its programme is ever widening and its roots 
getting deeper down. For years the leaders of 
the ^M.C.A. set their faces steadily against 
even the most innocent of games, and, when these 
were included, another running fight, which lasted 
for years, took place over the proposed inclusion 
of smoking rooms and billiard tables. These have 
now become almost universal in Britain, though 
there are still many of the great Association 
buildings in the United States where smoking is 
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not permitted. More recent a;^dtation has been 
in favour of cards, dancing, and the drama, and 
almost imperceptibly tlie Association has seemed 
to modify its posit ion to meet tiie new needs of a 
new generation. Emidiasis is placed on proper 
8uj)ervi8ion, rigiitcom|)any and hours, a programme 
that is clean and elevating and in connexion with 
which there is no gaml)ling. It is urged that 
these innovations can only l>e included as part 
of a well-considered constructive programme. In 
these days, when there is a more or less general 
tendency to kill time, every tiling that can he done 
is l>cing done to build up in every Association 
centre a programme that will lead the members on 
to aspiration and achievement. 

Critics have accused the Y.M.C.A. of attempt¬ 
ing the impossible, of building on the apex of 
the Triangle. They gladly accept the criticism. 
They have attempted the impossible, and by (iod’s 
grace the impossible has been achieved, for the 
secret of the Ked Triangle is that it is upheld by 
invisible hands. 

LiTMRATuiii!.—I. Historical. — E. W. Shipton, ‘The History 
of the y.M.C.A. In Isjndon,’ Kxcter Hall Lectxires for 
London, 1804, i. ; G. J. Stevenson, Historical Records of the 
Y.M.C.A. 18U-JSS/,, do. 1884; The Jubilee of the Y.M.C.A. 
189k, do. 1894 ; History of the Y.ii C.A., vol. i. (only ^ 
issued) deals with ‘ The Foundinjf of the Association ’ (L. 
Doggett), New York, 1916 ; Fifty Years' Work among Young 
Men (a world survey), London, 1894 ; The Association Hand¬ 
book, New York, 1892 (gives a chapter on ‘The History of the 
Y.M.C.A.’): Work for Young Men in America, do. 1901; 
History of the North American Y.M.C.A.., do. 1913. A 
histoiT of the whole movement is in preparation. 

il. Biographical,—}. E. Hodder Williams, The Life of Sir 
George Williams, London, 1906, re-issued as The Father of the 
Red Triangle, do. 1918 ; H. Begbie, The Ordinary Man and 
the Extraordinary 'Thing, do. n.d. (c. 1912) (a study of the 
founder and the movement); J. Kellett, That Friend of Mine 
(the Life of Miss M. McArthur, a pioneer of educational work 
with the Army in France), do. 1920 ; Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A., 
Croix de Guerre avec Palme, do. 1920 (the life of a lady 
transport driver); L. L. Doggett, The Life of Robert R. 
McBurney, Cleveland, U.8.A., 1902; R. C. Morse, My Life 
with Young Men, New York, 1918. 

iii. General and descriptive. — Handbook of the History, 
Organisation and Methods of Work of Y.M.C A., New York, 
1892; The Army and Religion, ed. D. S. Cairns, London, 1919, 
pt, il. ch. 8 ; A. K. Yapp, The Romance of the Red 'Triangle, 
Ijondon, n.d. ; E. W. Hornun|f, Notes of a Camp-Follower on 
the Western Front, do. 1919 (gives an account of the work of a 
Y.M.C.A. Librarian at Arras); G. Henderson, The Experiences 
of a Hut Leader at the Front, Paisley, 1918; J. W. Barrett, 
The War-Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt, London, 1919; 
H. Boas, 2'he Australian Y.M.C.A. with the Jewish Soldier 
of the Australian Imperial Force, do. 1919; K. Mayo, That 
Damn Y, Boston, U.S.A,, 1920 (gives a racy account of the 
American Association's War-Work); Sherwood Eddy, Every¬ 
body's World, London, 1920; Conrad Hoffmann, In the Prison 
Camps of Germany, New York, 1920 (describes the work among 
prisoners right through the War); S. H. Baker, Character 
Building Clubs for Boys, London, 1919 (the text-book for the 
Boys' Department of the Y.M.C.A.); see also year-books and 
pamphlets issued by various departments, 13 UusseJl Square, 
ixindon. 

iv. Periodicals.—Y.\ery country has its own publications; 

for English readers the chief periodicals are : The Red Triangle 
Magazine, monthly, London; Red Triangle News, Sootland; 
YoxLng Men of India, monthly, Calcutta; Association Men, 
monthly, New York ; the trilingual quarterly. The Sphere, 
Geneva. A. K. YAPP. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO¬ 
CIATION.—I. In Great Britain.—T heYonug 
Women’s Christian Association (Y.W.C.A.) has 
been a growth, not an organization, a creation rather 
than a manufacture; its very nomenclature de¬ 
notes this. Quite naturally and gradually branches 
have grown up all over the world. A oranch in¬ 
volves a living organism, so that the Y.W.C.A. 
has sometimes been compared to a tree with its 
central stem and spreading branches whose leaves 
have been for the healing of the nations. As in 
all human activities, the spirit has been too often 
lost in the letter, and life cramped by form and 
substance ; there have in consequence been many 
failures, but its motto, ‘ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,* 


still binds the Y.W.C.A. together as an inter¬ 
national federation; the British Y.W.C.A. was 
one of the first to join it. 

I. History.—The history of the Association 
circles round three great events in the spiritual, 
social, and political realms which have in a special 
way affected women. 

( 1 ) First in 1855 began the spiritual movement 
which culminated in the revival of 1859-60 in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in U.S.A. The idea that ‘thy sons and thy 
daughters shall prophesy’ was revived at this 
time, and it was then that women shared in the 
blessings which accrue from a fully developed 
spiritual ideal. To a daughter came the idea of 
forming a Y.W.C.A. worked as a prayer union 
for young women. Girls became anxious for the 
welfare of their friends, and, as the new tide of 
life began to flow, they were caught into it and 
began to realize their responsibilities. Up to that 
time it was not considered proper for a woman to 
attend even a missionary meeting, much less to go 
out as a missionary, or to take part in evangelistic 
work. The present writer remembers attending a 
meeting where no hymn could be sung, for it was 
not considered proper or right for a woman to 
raise the tune at a religious meeting, even when 
no man could do so. Emma Kobarts asked ten 
friends to join her in intercession—a prayer union, 
as it was then called—and tiiese women, filled 
with the spirit of revival, began to bring the names 
of others to be prayed for. A list of the first 27 
members still remains in a tiny book, and a quarto 
sheet, of a few years later date, is in the writer’s 
possession, containing a list of some 140 names, 
each undertaking some small niece of religious 
and social service. Gradually tiie list grew until 
10,000 members were enrolled in different branches, 
each member being taught to realize her corporate 
as well as her individual responsibility. Thus the 
foundation of the Y.W.CkA. as a lellowship of 
service and prayer was laid. 

(2) In 1887 came the social upheaval which 
followed the revelations of W. T. Stead. Wages 
boards were unknown, and few girls earned a 
living wage. The consequence was grave moral 
danger, and many indications of evil were dis¬ 
covered and made public at that time. It was an 
appeal to a Christian association of women. The 
London Y.W.C.A. made an appeal to the public 
which for the first time brought the Association 
into national prominence, anci set it on its path 
of social as well as definitely religious work. 
Hostels were opened all over London and in other 
towns; the Travellers’ Aid Society was inaugur¬ 
ated ; the Park Mission for visiting in the London 
parks; and the Factory Helpers’ Union, which 
has since developed into the Federation of Work¬ 
ing Girls’ Clubs, began its useful work under the 
Y.W.C.A., while the Association gathered 
educated girls into a ‘Time and Talents’ move¬ 
ment, quickly followed by the Guild of Helpers. 

An association which belongs to the British 
Empire and has its part in the life of a nation 
which has ever offered hospitality to the people 
of all nations could not fail to extend beyond its 
own borders. The Y.W.C.A. was carried to India, 
with Bombay as its first centre, to S. Africa at 
Cape Town, to the Continent, and to Australia. 
The Provincial Council (as the South of England 
Council was then called) had its links in many 
lands. The Y.W.C.A. became the office in England 
for the ‘ International Union of the Friends of 
Young Women,’ an organization which had spread 
all over Europe. ‘ Prevention and Protection ’ 
was its watchword, and its motto ‘ By love serve 
one another.’ A visit of the then president, the 
present Lord Kinnaird, with his sisters Gertrude 
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and Emily Kinnaird, to the U.S.A. brought the 
British Association into touch with a similar 
movement among students, which was organized 
along the lines of the Y.M.C.A., and formed the 
student department of the Y.W.C.A., which has 
been adopted in many lands as an integral part 
of the national Y.W.C.A. work of the country. 
This led to freauent communication and inter, 
visitation until finally an entirely new policy was 
adopted. All the branches which had been started 
by the British Association and linked to it, but 
which were not in Great Britain or Ireland, were 
cut off gradually and formed into national groups 
under national committees; each could mcute its 
own rules and aflBIiate to the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
office. 

(3) The third national movement which brought 
a call to the British Y.W.C.A. was the Great 
War of 1914-18. On the first day of war, 4th 
August, some of the workers met, and within a 
week called together the National Council to 
consider the responsibility of a women’s associa¬ 
tion in time of war; it established a War Emer¬ 
gency Committee in the first month, which eventu¬ 
ally developed into a War Department with six 
different committees. The Association put itself 
at the disposal of Government for anything that 
might concern women. It was found tliat London 
had become a cosmopolitan city, and girls of all 
lands were working in it. Immediately they were 
anxious to get back to their own country, the 
Y.W.C.A. provided the necessary links, and 
thousands of girls found that the Association 
Directory could guide them and that its member¬ 
ship meant friendship and fellowship above national 
or denominational ties. The Blue Triangle, 
similarly to the lied Triangle of the Y.M.C.A., 
became the symbol of Y.W.C.A. activities. It 
was evident to the nation that a Christian associa¬ 
tion could be looked to to provide for the physical 
and social well-being of the soldier boy and the 
girl war-worker. The War Department gradually 
^came responsible for establishing and expanding 
work along two lines—those of providing for the 
mental ana for the physical ne^s of girls—and 
on a third line to carry on the religious work of 
the Association, thereby completing the triangle 
symbol. The three—physical, mental, religious - 
are ec|ually dependent on the spiritual force which 
energizes and binds them together. The Blue 
Triangle is now seen in Government enclosures and 
controlled factories, in the centre of busy cities 
and in the lonely countryside wherever munition 
and aerodrome settlements were established. It 
denotes to the girl of to-day, as the letters 
Y.W.C.A. denoted to the girl of yesterday, that 
family life, community life, and the life of tlie 
State are better if animated by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ their Lord, which is the animating spirit 
of the Y.W.C.A. The Association also makes its 
contribution to the Kingdom of God on earth by 
remaining in close relation to all the Christian 
Churches; it is strictly interdenominational, and 
its service is rendered to all women irrespective of 
creed. 

a. Organization. —(a) National. — The activities 
of the Association are carried out on certain well- 
defined lines under the direction of: (1) the 
National Biennial Conference elected by the 
membership, thus aiming at the development of 
democratic management; (2) a National Council 
appointed at the Conference and composed largely 
of national and divisional office-bearers, with co- 
mitod members, representative of labour and 
Church, meeting at least once a year; (3) a 
National Executive, meeting monthly to direct 
and evolve any activities necessary for the grow¬ 
ing needs of tlie girls of the land. The work is 


directed by a president, four acting vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a general secretary, and a staff of 
national secretaries. 

( 6 ) Departmental. —National, departmental, and 
sectional committees, meeting every month or in 
alternate months, are appointed for studying 
problems affecting girls, and thus a large body of 
women take part m and guide the activities of the 
Association. The Overseas and Foreign Committee 
seeks to interest members in Association work in 
non-Christian lands ; secretaries are sent out to 
all parts of the world. 

(c) Basis and aims. —All women taking up active 
work, salaried or honorary, on these councils and 
committees must agree with the basis and aims : 

* Faith in Qod th« Father as Oreator, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, as Ijord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as 
Revealer of Truth and Source of Power for life and service, 
according' to the teaching of Holy Scripture.' 

‘The aim of the Young Women’s Christian Association is:— 
To call voung women and girls to the allegiance of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the fellowship of His Church and the service of 
His Kingdom. 

To unite them in a fellowship of prayer, Bible stud^ and 
service, through which they may make their contribution to 
the spiritual, moral and social progress of the world. 

To make available for them all that will minister to character, 
mental capacity and physical health.’ 

{d) Training of secretaries. —The aim is to have 
a well-staffed training centre where students offer¬ 
ing for home or overaea-s work can receive a year 
or more of training, so that the Association 
secretaryship may be looked on as a vocation as 
important as teaching. 

(e) Headquarters. —The Headquarters of the 
British Y.W.C.A. are at 22 , 25, and 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.l. 

if) Membership. —Membership in'the Association 
is open to women who desire, in fullilment of the 
motto, to serve one another and the world by love 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ. There are also 
associate membership and club membership which 
do not involve membership of the Association. 

(o) Magazines. —By its literature the Association 
seeKs to carry its ideals to all sections of the com¬ 
munity. Its magazines are : Wornan^s Outlook 
(monthly). Our Oum Gazette (monthly, for younger 
members), Home and Overseas Bulletin, 'The 
World's Quarterly, The Y,W.C.A. Almanack and 
Motto Card, The Monthly Letter. 

(4) Tei^itoi'ial work. —The activities are carried 
on through divisions, embracing a given number 
of counties: London, East of England, Midlands, 
North of England, South of England, West of 
England, Scotland, Wales. Each has its jiresident, 
general secretary, and council, and directs the 
work of the local branches by grouping them into 
district councils. 

3 . Methods.—Along the lines of the physical, 
intellectual, and religious development of the 
young women of the land, and tlirough its de¬ 
partments, the Association moves forward. The 
most important methods are : 

(а) Canteens.—The Y.W.O.A. has the honour of starting the 
first women’s restaurant, which is still feeding hundreds of 
working girls at ‘Ames House,’ Mortimer Htrcel, London, W. 

(б) Uoateli .—The largest of these is Bedford House, London. 
Others are Ashley House, London ; 4 Saville Place, Newcastle ; 
116 George Street, Edinburgh ; Sherbrook House, Bristol, etc. 

(cl Clxws .—Clubs are cjarriod on under the direction of a club- 
leader, who organizes their operations with the help of com¬ 
mittees consisting of members, and encourages Y.W.O.A. 
membership, so that club-mcinbership may lead to national 
and International interest in all that concerns young women. 

(d) Bronc/ics.— Groups in any locality where there are a 
sufficient number of girls needing Y.W.O.A. fellowship and 
protection are cAlled branches. 

(c) Holiday Homes.—In Holiday Homes and Holiday Camps 
(with Convalescent and Holiday Club Department) recreation, 
fellowship, and comradeship are promoted, and all classes 

Social Question Department is continually watching 
the needs of working girls and spreading information as to 
legislation on questions affei ting women. 

(^) The BUemcUional and Emigration Department works in 
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co-operation with the Immigration Departments o( other lands 
and the Employment Bureavi (foreign), and seeks to aolve some 
of the problems of household work by establishing training 
hostels and rewards for long service. The Blue Triangle 
Household Orderly Corps is the newest development 

(A) The Educalioiuxl Department, with its libraries and a 
growing staff of secretaries, seeks to fit the gfirl of labour for 
her future life, and to induce the girl of education and leisure 
to share her opportunities with those who have fewer advant¬ 
ages. In clubs, though they are mainly recreational and 
social, it encourages study by means of circles and lectures. 
Oo-operation with the Y.M.C.A. is being arranged. A Working 
Women's CoUege has recently been established. 

(il The Reception Hostel and Moral Question Department has 
for its aim to maintain a Christian attitude towards all moral 
questions, and by practical work to help every girl to attain it. 

(j) The Religion* Work Committee touches the very centre 
of y.W.C.A. work. Its aims are to promote the spiritual life 
of workers and members by Quiet Days, Retreat conferences, 
Camps, and Summer Schools. There are special secretaries 
for promoting Bible study, evangelistic efforts, prayer and 
fellowship, home study, and co-operation with the Church. 

II. Tbs World's Y.W.C.A.—Kt first looked 
on as undenominational, the Y.W.C.A. has proved 
itself to be interdenominational. In its earliest 
years avoided by some sections of the Church, and 
its position misunderstood, it held to its principles, 
which have been formulated into a truly catliolic 
basis, and with a truly world wide aim—the win¬ 
ning of the girls of the world to recognize the claims 
of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour and Lord. 

The basis was at first that of the British Associa¬ 
tion, but at the Stockholm Conference the follow¬ 
ing was adopted : 

‘Faith in God th« Father as Creator, and In Jesus Christ 
His only Son as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit aa 
revealer of truth and source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

The first World’s Committee met in London in 
1894 ; Mrs. J. H. Tritton was appointed president 
and Mary Morley treasurer. A sum of £8(X) was 
guaranteed by the United States and Canada, 
which were then united, and by Great Britain 
and Ireland, also united at that time. It was 
agreed that the general secretary of the World’s 
Association should he from another country than 
that in which the World’s Glfice was located, and 
therefore Annie M. Reynolds, the first general 
secretary, came from the U.S.A. An executive 
committee was chosen, composed of women resident 
at Headquarters, to which is committed the work 
for the period between one World’s Conference 
and anotlier. On this committee women of 
several nationalities have served during residence 
in London. The office was located first at 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, and has since 
been removed to 22 York Place, W. 1. Although 
at present in London, tliere is no rule as to wdiicli 
country tlie office of the World’s Y.W.C.A. should 
be located in. It is at the choice of the Quad¬ 
rennial Conference. Two other national Associa¬ 
tions were sharers equally with Great Britain and 
the United States in their moral earnestness and 
desire to form a World’s Association—those of 
Norway and Sweden. 

In the two years wliicli intervened between the 
conference held in London, 8th-llth April 1892, 
and tlie formation of the World’s Committee in 
1894 the committee appointed had been carefully 
drawing up a constitution, which, while it should 
leave entire freedom of control and direction to 
each national organization, should guarantee 
federation on the basis of the voting membership 
of all branches according to each national member¬ 
ship. The object of the new body is threefold : 
(1) to bring into closer mutual knowledge the 
national associations already existing that they 
may be more practically helpful to those of their 
members who go out from their own country ; (2) to 
help countries having only scattered Associations 
to form such into self-reliant national committees; 
(3) to develop a greater spirit of responsibility 
among the young women of Christian countries 


towards the young women of non - Christian 
countries. 

The first four years—November 1894 to June 
1898—had naturally to be spent in striving to 
attain the first object of the World’s Association 
and in becoming mutually acquainted. The 
second object of the World’s Association also 
had its place in the first year, when in May 1895 
the Canadian Associations, through accredited 
representative and honorary secretary, made 
formal application for admittance. The American 
committee, underwhose direction they had formerly 
been, appreciated their self-reliance and 

bade them God speed. The year 1895 also saw a 
closer union established between the 8. African as 
well as the Australian Associations. At the fifth 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee (9th 
March 1895), the third object, of greater interest 
in non-Christian countries, was foreshadowed by a 
note from Madras, India, recording that Agnes 
Hill ‘ has made a splendid start here and been 
greatly blessed in aft her work since her arrival 
in India.’ At the meeting of 18th Feb. 1897, 
formal notice was given of tne organization of the 
National Committee of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Agnes Hill was 
asked to take the position of national secretary. 
China and Japan were not long in developing 
more purely Chinese and Japanese National 
Committees. 

The first World’s Y.W.C.A. Conference was 
held in London, 14th-18th June 1898. The basis 
of representation adopted was that each national 
committee should have the right to send ten 
voting delegates to the World’s Conference, 
provided each national committee represented 
1(X) or more branches; if it represented less than 
190 branches it should have piiwer to send only 
five voting delegates. Every five branches after 
that should have the right to send one delegate 
to the conference. It was recommended that a 
‘quarterly’ from October 1898, called The Women's 
International Quarterly, be regarded as the 
official organ of the World’s Y.W.C.A., that the 
second Sunday in November and the week follow¬ 
ing be consiifered as the International Week of 
Prayer for the World’s Y.W.C.A., and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to select a 
suitable international badge, w'hich is now the 
Blue Triangle. 

The first event of active importance after the 
conference was the application of the German 
national council for aihliation with the World’s 
As.sociation. 

At the London conference eighteen countries 
were represented, at Geneva (1902) nineteen. At 
the London conference English had been the only 
language; in Geneva French was the prevailing 
language. The Geneva conference was privileged 
to welcome the Danish national committee to 
active membership in the World’s Association. 

All through the Great War, although no inter¬ 
national work could be undertaken, there was no 
breach in the World’s alliance, and most national 
associations developed on very similar lines. In 
June 1920 representatives of 28 countries met at 
Champeri, Switzerland, for a World Y.W.C.A. 
Commission to inquire into the social and in¬ 
dustrial conditions which afi’ect women so largely. 
It was followed by a meeting of the Workf’s 
Y.W.C.A. Committee, the meeting of which had 
been suspended during hostilities. No affiliated 
country held aloof, and there were added repre¬ 
sentatives of South America and Central Europe, 
on which continents Associations are rapidly 
developing. 

Litkraturk.— The work which the Y.W.C.A. is doingf is 
recorded in its magazines. The chief of these are (1) Our 
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Otm Gazette, {2) The Y.W.C.A. Mrmthly Letter, and (8) The 
Y.W.C.A. Bulletin of Home and Overseas News. 

For further Information the following publicatione may be 
comulted : The Y. W.C.A. Overseas; The Y. W.C.A. in China ; 
The Y.W.C.A, in Africa; The Woman's Movement in India; 
Social Service in SoiUh Africa : The Y. W.C.A. and Heconstruc- 
lion; The Y.W.C.A. and Education; The Y.W.C.A. in the 
Twentieth Century. These publications are all issued at the 
offices of the Y.W.C.A. in London and New York. 


Emily Kinnaird. 

YUAN-CHWANG, FA-HIAN,and I-TSING. 

— Yuan - chwang (Hiuen - tsiang), the greatest 
Chinese traveller in India (A.D. 6‘29-645), is also one 
of the most important figures in the history of the 
development of Chinese Buddhism. There were 
three pilgrims before him, among whom Fa-hian 
was the first to penetrate (A.D. 399-413) into the 
holy land of the Buddhists, and his return marks 
a step in the progress of the study of Buddhist 
literature, while the two others, Sun-yun and Hui- 
seng (A.D. 418) by name, left only a short narrative 
of their travel ^ and do not seem to have done any 
important work at home, though they brought 
back with them some 170 Buddhist texts. After 
Yuan-chwang in the T’ang dynasty there were so 
many travellers in India that those recorded by 
I-tsing alone amount to 56.* The recorder him.self, 
who stayed for a nrolonged period (A.D. 671-695) 
in India and the Malay islands, was by far the 
most prominent among them and the only scholar 
who could in any way be compared with Yuan- 
chwang himself. 

The three, Fa-hian, Yuan-chwang, and I-tsing, 
are styled in Japan the ‘ three mirrors that reflect 
Indian Buddhism.’ They are therefore treated 
together in the present article. 

1. The routes.— There were from of old four 
principal routes into India, two through Central 
Asia, the northern and the southern. On his 
journey out Yuan-chwang took the northern road 
through Turfan, Kucha, Issik-kul, Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Kunduz, Kabul, and Feshawar, while 
on his way home he preferred the southern road, 
turning eastward from Kunduz and passing Pamir 
Kul, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Nainshe 
(Ansi).® The southern road is much shorter and 
the most direct way to India, and corresponds 
roughly with the route of Fa-hian and other pre- 
deces.sors. The third route to India was through 
Tibet, leading either to Bhutan or Sikkim or some 
times to Nepal. During the T’ang dynasty there 
were many who took this road, especially after 
the marriage of a Chinese princess to tl«e Tibetan 
king Srong-tsan-gampo, who sent envoys to India 
in A.D. 632. 

The fourth route was the over-sea one which 
was chosen by I-tsing, who embarked in a Persian 
ship from Kwang-tung to Sumatra, where he 
changed to a Malay boat, sailing through the strait 
to Tamralipti near Calcutta. Fa-hian as early as 
A.D. 413 embarked in a Brahman ship to cross the 
Indian ocean to Java, there taking another mer¬ 
chant ship for China. Thus the journey to India 
of the earliest traveller Fa-hian was over-land, and 
his return journey over sea via Ceylon and Java. 
Yuan-chwang, on the other hand, confined himself 
to the over-land route, not even crossing over to 
Ceylon, while the last pilgrim I-tsing took the sea 
route both ways. 

2. Records. — {a) Fa-hian .—As he himself says 


1 Samuel Beal, F6-kw6-ki by Fd hien, liondon, 1869 and 1884, 

Mouard Chavannes, Voyage des vHerins bmuldhistes, 
mhnoire compose d V^ponue de la arande dynashe Tang sur 
Its rcligieux ^minents qui alUrent chercher la loi dans les pays 
doccident, par I-tsing, Paris, 1894. 

STao-haiiaii, in his (geography of the region or the Sakya 
(Bttnvu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1470), calls this route the 
‘middle’ and tlie Tibetan road the ‘southern.' Hui-lin, in his 
In i (vol. 81), describes the Tibetan route rather minutely 
(Tokyo ed., case 39, vol. x. fol. 46^‘). 


towards the end of his record, Fa-hian started in 
A.D. 399 from Ch'ang-an, the western capital of 
China, reached India after six years, and, staying 
there another six years, returned in a.d. 413, 
spending three years on the way. His record, 
which was finally revised in A.D. 414, was called 
sometimes Fo-kivo-ki, ‘Record of the Buddhi.st 
Countries,’ or simply Fa-hian-chuan, ‘ Record of 
Fa-hian.’^ The word ‘ high priest’ is often abided 
before the title Fa-hian-chuan, so it is certain that 
this designation was not given by the author 
himself. At the beginning of the record we find 
a note, ‘ Fa-hien’s own record of his travels in 
India,’ which is in all probability the writer’s 
original title. The work was rendered into French 
by A. R^musat in 1836, into English by S. Beal in 
1869 and 1884, and again by J. Legge in 1886, the 
last with the Chinese text as well. 

His six years’ travel, beginning from Peshaw&r 
and ending at Tamralipti, covers almost all parts 
of India, 30 countries in all, except the Dekkan, 
which he himself says that he could not visit. 
From Tamralipti he crossed to Ceylon, thence to 
return to China. 

When he left China, he was accompanied by 
some ten priests, but a party of three went to 
Turfan in the second year with the intention of 
getting the royal patronage there, and another 
party of three retraced their steps from Peshawir 
to China in the fourth year for a reason not stated, 
while two others died in Peshawar and on the 
Hindu Kush. Fa-hian with his sole companion 
Tao-ch6ng visited Mathurd, Kanauj, ^ravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Vaisali, and Kusinagara, and, having 
made a pilgrimage to all the sacred spots of the 
Buddha, came to Pa^linutra, whence they visited 
Rajagrha, Gaya, Rukkutapada, and Benares. 
They returned to Piltaliputra, where they sojourned 
three years and collected and copied the sacred 
texts of various schools. Tao-ch^n^ was charmed 
with the fine discipline of the Buddhist order there, 
and, having been disgusted with the ill-re^^ulated 
manners oi the Chinese Buddhists, he decided to 
live in India and never to return home. Fa-hian, 
whose desire was to enlighten China by his newly- 
acquired knowledge, took leave of his companion 
and travelled alone farther down the (ianga to 
Cauipa and Tamralipti on his way home. He 
seems to have found Buddhism in general in a 
very flourishing state, as it was in the imperial 
Gupta period. Though the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana are mentioned now and again, there are 
as yet no traces of a dispute between the two 
schools nor signs (such as we find in Yuan-chwang’s 
record) of either being much more influential than 
the other. 

(6) Yuan-chwang .—The record of the great 
traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 
The first is of course his own work, Hsi-yii-chi, 
‘Record of the Western Region,’ in 12 volumes, 
translated by Yuan-chwang and compiled by Pien- 
chi, his pupil, A.D. 646.* Tlie travels cover 138 
countries in all—110 which he himself visited and 
28 of which he gathered news from his informants, 
as we are told in an introduction by Ching-po.® 
The characters and usages of the people and the 
state of Buddhist learning and practices are 
minutely described. The book is unique and in- 

1 Nanjio, no. 1496. 2 Ib. no. 1503. 

8 This introduction was not translated by Julien. The 
separate edition of Kyoto University has it. In the postscrijtt 
of the record it is expressly said that the use of the word hing 
{‘jfone’) indicates a country which was visited by Yuan-chwang 
himstdf, while the word chih (‘ arrive ’) shows a place which was 
described from hearsay. Thus we can easily di8lin^fuish the 
countries which the traveller did not visit, i.e. 21 countries in 
Central Asia (vol. i.), Nepal in the Hiin&layan district (vol. vii.), 
Ceylon and Persia (vol. xi.), aj»d 4 countries again In Central 
Asia (vol. xii ), 28 altogether. It is strange that no scholar has 
hitherto called attention to this fact. 
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dispensable for the study of Indian history and 
the geography of the Huddhist period. In 1857 
Stanislas Julien published his French translation 
with the title M^moires stir Its contr^es occidentales 
traduits du Sanscrit en chinois, en Van 64 S ^ par 
Hiouen • thsanget du chinois en frant^is par 
St. Julien. An English translation by S. Beal 
followed in 1884 with the title Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuendsiang, 2 vols., London. 

Tlie second is a r68um6 of Yuaii-chwang’s travels 
contained in the Record of the Region of the Sdkya 
in 8 books by Tao-hsiian.* It is interesting to 
note that the author was Yuan-chwang’s pum‘ 
and one of his assistant translators, and that tlie 
work was compiled during Yuan-chwang’s life¬ 
time, i.e. A.D. 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled 
Hsi yU-chxlan, ‘Record of the Western Region,' by Yen-ta'ung. 
another pupil of the traveller. This record, it is said, treated 
more of the Indian life than the reliffion itself, whereas the 
traveller’s own Mimoirei paid more attention to the religion 
than the life. Tao-hsiian says in his own preface that both of 
these were too minute and copious for general information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own 
work. No Pluropean translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the M^moires 
given in tlie life of Yuan-chwang in 10 volumes, 
compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen-ts'ung, 
A.D. 665.* Julien published it, at the same time 
as the M^moires, in an abstract under the title 
Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang et ses voyages 
dans VInde, 6S9-64S, London, 1853, and Beal has 
also given us a similar abstract. 

So far as Yuan-chwang’s routes and geographical 
names are concerned, Thomas Watters, a great 
Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and the result of 
his studies was published in 1904-05 by T, W. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell with the title On Yuan 
Chwang^s Travels in India, 6i9~64d, by Thomas 
Watters. His researches are accurate as usual, 
and, if he could have made more use of the results 
of the Indian and Central-Asian excavations and 
several old MSS of the record discovered in Japan, 
nothing would remain to be desired. 

Yuan chwAng’s record can be divided roughly Into five parU: 
(1) a general introduction to Jambudvipa and a description of 
Central-Asian countries along the northern route, i.e. Agni to 
Kapi^a (vol. i.); (2) a detailed introduction to India (name, 
geography, calendar, life, language, customs, religion, castes, 

f )roduct8, etc.) and a description 0 / countries in the Panjab and 
n the north of the Qangi as far down as the valley of the 
Oandaki, i.e. Lampi to Nepal (vols. ii.-vii.); (3) a detailed 
description of Magadha, including N^landa (vols. viii.-ix.); (4) 
the lower region of ihe Gangs, countries on the south sea coast, 
in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus, i.e. Irapa to Varapa 
^vols. x.-xi.); (6) Central-Asian states along the southern route, 
ve. Jfiguda to Khotan (vol. xii.). 

A r6sum6 of the contents can be obtained best 
from Watters’ work, which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further, a lengthy 
note on the itinerary was added by Vincent A. 
Smith at the end of the work. 

When Yuan-chwang, as a young and brilliant 
scholar, expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him 
in his journey, but when he came near to the 
Desert be had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit 
for the hardships of the journey, while tlie other 
started in advance to T’un-hwang and was heard 
of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron the king of Turfan, four novices were 
allotted to him as his attendants. The king helped 
1 Thii date must be a mistake. Yuan-chwang’s own memorial 
to the emperor T’ai-taung on the presentation of the record ie 
dated the 13th of the 7th moon in the 20th year of the ChOng- 
kuan period, i.e. 646. Julien’a Chinese text probably did not 
include this memorial. 

3 Iliouen-thsangiB Yuan-chwang. Seven different ways of 
gelling the name have been discuesed by Rhys Davids (see 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Traveli in India, 6t9-6U5, 

2 vols., Ijondon, 1904-06, i. 17). 

3 Nanjio, no. 1470. 4 ^o. 1494. 


him with brotherly care and introduced him to 
many of the Central-Asian chieftains; conse¬ 
quently he was welcomed everywhere and travelled 
with ^reat facility. In India too he was patronized 
by Kin^ Ilarsa of Kanauj and had opportunities 
of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. 
At N&landa, the then centre of the MahSyftna 
learning, he found an able teacher in Sila-bhadra, 
the president of the university, and there he s^nt 
several years ^ learning Sanskrit and chiefly Bud¬ 
dhist idealism, occa.sionally discussing or disput¬ 
ing with sectarian teachers. The interest of the 
Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the 
MahayAna, though the HInay^inistic schools too 
were followed in all India.* 

(c) I-tsing .*—I-tsing’s record w'os called Nan-hai- 
chi-KueVnei fa-chuan, ‘ Record of the Buddhist 
Practices sent home from the Southern Sea,’ in 
four volumes.* The ‘Southern Sea’ means in 
Chinese the Malay islands (Sumatra, Java, and 
the neighbouring places). It is so called because 
he sent his record home while he was sojourning 
in Palembang (Bhuje), Sumatra, collecting and 
copying San.skrit Buddhist texts. The record was 
translated into English by the present writer in 
1896 and published at Oxford with the title A 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and 
Malay Archipelaqo {A.D. 671-S95) by Using. The 
text IS entirely different from the tw^o preceding 
ones, inasmuch as it records only the religious life 
and practices, especially discussing minute points 
of the Vinaya rules. The author does not describe 
his travels at all. The record will prove indispens¬ 
able, however, when research into the Vinaya 
branch of Buddhist literature is seriously taken 
up. Further, it is very interesting that he limits 
hia discussions of the Buddhist practices to the 
Sarvftstivada (realistic) school. >or it is a very 
difficult task delinitely to class Vinaya practices 
of that epoch in various schools. 

There is another record by I-tsing giving bio¬ 
graphical notices of 56 Chinese priests who tra¬ 
velled in India before or during his stay abroad.* 
This is practically a book of travels, and it is in 
this that he describes the incidents which happened 
on his journey to India, the chance return to China, 
and the second sailing to Sumatra to copy the 
sacred texts.® E. Chavannes published his French 
translation of it in 1894, with the title Voyages des 
ptlerins bouddhistes, m^moire compost d Vtpoqiie de 
la grande dynastic Pang sur les religieux tminents 
qui alUrent chercher la loi dans les pays d'Occident, 
par I-tsing. The two records of I-tsing should 
always be consulted together, for the whole of his 
life and work cannot be known without either 
le. 

The biographer^ tells us that I-tsing was 25 
years (A.D. 671-695) abroad and travelled in more 
than 30 countries. That he made a pilgrimage to 
all the sacred spots of the Buddha can be seen 
from his own narratives, but we cannot state with 
certainty that he travelled in so many countries 
as the biographer asserts. 

As was the case with Fa-hian and Yuan-chwang, 
he had some five or six followers at the outset, but 
finally started with only a young priest, Shan-hing 
by name. In India he himself says that he lived 
ten years in the University of Nalanda (probably 
A.D. 675-685), chiefly stuciying the Vinaya. On 
his way home he stayed in Palembang, Sumatra, 
to collect and copy more of the Sanskrit texts. 

1 According to the life of Yuan-chwang (vol. iii.), he ftaved 
there flve years. Vincent Smith makea it two year* (iee 
Watters, ii. 325). 

> JR AS, 1891, p. 420. * Otherwise spelt I-ching. 

4 Nanjio, no. 1492. « Ib. no. 1491. 

® These facts are summed up In the present writer s infroduo- 
tion to Life and Travels of 1-tiing, p. xxv. 

7 Nanjio, no. 1496. 
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One day he wanted to send letters home and went 
on board a merchant ship, when a favourable wind 
began to blow and the ship set sail at once. He 
thus came back by chance to Kuang-tung, and, 
meeting his old friends, tried to obtain some new 
companions for his work abroad. At last he 
succeeded in finding four able assistants, Ch6ng-ku, 
Tao-hung, etc., with whom he set out once again 
in A.D. 689, when he was fifty five years of age. 
He finally returned in midsummer A.D. 695. 

3 . Their work at home. —Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced into China in A.D. 67. The emperor Min-ti 
sent envoys to India and invited two Buddhist 
priests, K^yapa Matahga and Fa-Ian * by name, 
to come to Cnina. They were stationed in a 
specially built monastery called the ‘ White Horse’ 
and were kept busy translating. The following 
three centuries were a period of translation by 
foreign priests. This we can call the first period 
of translation (A.D. 67-414). Those foreign priests 
who came from India itself were surnamed ‘ Chu,’ 
a curtailed form of ‘Tien-chu’ ( = Sindhu, i.e. 
Indian),^ while those from Yue-chi (Ku^ana) were 
styled ‘Chi.’* Those surnamed ‘An’ are from 
An-hsi (^Arsak, Parthian),* ‘ K’ang’ from K’ang- 
chU ( = Samarkand)® and ‘ Po’ from Kucha (for the 
royal family was so named).® There were practic¬ 
ally no Chinese priests who carried out trannlations 
by_ themselves, though there were a few who 
assisted in the work as subordinates. 

The second period of translation (A.D. 414-645) 
was inaugurated by Fa-hian’s return. He brought 
home the Vinaya texts of the MahAsanghika and 
the Sarvastivada schools, the MahdparinirvCtna 
Sutra of the MahAyanists, and also the Abhi- 
dharma-hfdaya Rostra; and he himself did the work 
of translating some of these texts^ with the assist¬ 
ance of Buddha-bhadra, an Indian priest. Almost 
at the same time Chi-yen® and Pao-yun,* his 
companions half-way to India, and Cni-mang^® 
and Tao-tai,“ both of whom W'ent to India soon 
after Fa-hian, followed the latter’s brilliant 
example in indepemlent translations. Many 
priests seem to have done the same, though some 
of their works are lost.^® 

This period of translation, though conducted by 
Chinese priests, was not without brilliant works 
achieved by gifted foreigners, such as KuniAra- 
jiva,^® who is said to have had 3000 pupils, 
Giinabhadra,** ParamArtha,^® Bodhiruchi,^® and 
JfiAnagupta.^’^ 

The above two periods are generally designated 
the old era of translation. The following period 
opens the new era of translation (A.D. 646-1127), 
which was begun by the epoch-making work of 
Yuan-chwang^® and was continued by I-tsing,^® the 
two being the most prominent figures in the 
Buddhist culture of the T’ang dynasty. Yuan- 
chwang brought home the Mahayana Sutras {2‘24 
texts), the Mahay Ana iidstras (192 texts), the 

1 Nftnjio, appendix ii. 1-2. 

s lb. 2, 6, 11, 20, 28, 27, 88, 47, 48. 

« Ib. 8. 7, 18, 22, 83, 36, 87. 

4 Ib. 4 , 6, 17, 25. ® 8, 14, 21, 41. 

« 76. 16, 2^?). 86;iee Sylvain L6vi, ‘ Le ‘‘Tokharien B,’ 
lang'ue de Koutcha,^t/A, Sept.-Oct. 1913, pp. 871, 3/7, 378. 

7 Ib. 46 and Cat. nos. 118, 120, 076, 1160. 

8/6.76. 9ib.77. 10 / 6 . 70. n71. 

H Ib. 49, 60, 61,82, 84, 87-91. 

1* Ib. 60 (he translated 60 texts). 

14 Ib. 81 (he translated 27 texts). 

1 # Ib. 104-6 (42 translations). . , 

W Ib. 114 (30 translations), 17 lb. 129 (86 translations). 

18 Ib. 133 (76 translations). Il>. 149 (66 translations). 


works of the Sthavira school (14), those of the 
Malia.sahghika school (15), those of tiie Sarnmitiya 
school (15), those of the MahisAsaka school (22), 
the Ka.Ayakiya texts (17), the Dharmaguptlya 
texts (42), the SarvastivAda texts (67), the Hetu- 
vidyA (Logic) (36), and the i^abdavidya (Grammar) 
(13), altogether amounting to 520 bundles and 657 
difierent texts. What he specially laid stress on 
was the VijiiAnamatra doctrine (idealism), and he 
may be deemed the founder of the Buddhist ideal¬ 
ism in China. 

The catalogue of I-tsing’s collections is not given 
80 minutely as his predecessor’s. The Sanskrit 
texts of the Tripitaka collected by him during hi.s 
stay of ten years at Nalanda were nearly 400 in 
number, amounting to 500,000 Uokas, which he 
himself says he haa in hand whilst in Palembang.^ 
What he considered most important was the 
Vinaya literature, and his translations in this 
branch of study are very full and minute, especi¬ 
ally in the Vinaya of the SarvAstivada (realistic) 
school, which amounts to 19 texts in 209 volumes 
out of 56 texts in 256 volumes in all. His works 
in this line are generally called the ‘ New Vinaya,’ 
while those of Tao-hsiian, a pupil of Yuan-chwang, 
and of the other predecessors are styled the ‘ Old 
Vinaya.’ 

Thus he founded a new school in the study of 
this branch of Buddhist literature and made his 
own school the most influential of all. The work 
of translation in the T’ang dynasty was on a grand 
scale. All had to be done by the imperial sanction, 
so many officials and assistants being specially 
appointed. The completed texts had to be pre¬ 
sented to the imperial court to be authorized for 
publication or to oe incorporated into the Buddhist 
ibrary. 

This new era was further enriched by the works 
of Amoghavajra,* Dharrna-deva,* Dana-pAla,* etc., 
but their translations, numerous as they are, can¬ 
not be compared in nature and bulk with those of 
Yuan-chwang and I-tsing, for almost all of them 
are dhdranis, stotrasy or mystic texts of the kind. 

With the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) the 
periods of translation which were so ably repre¬ 
sented by the three travellers practically came 
to an ena, Indian Buddhism gradually giving its 
place to Tibetan Lamaism. 

Litbratorh.—A ll the translations of the records referred to 
have been indicated in the article. For reference the following 
may be recommended: J. Legg:c, A Record of Buddhistu) 
Kingdotnt, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fd hien of 
his Travels in India and Ceylon (A.D. 399-4J4), Oxford, 1886; 
S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World: 
translated from the Chinese of Biuen Tsiang (A.D. 6t9), 2 vols., 
London, 1884; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 
India, 6t9-6lt6, 2 vols., do. 1904-06; E. Chavannes, Voy¬ 
age des pBerins bouddhistes, nUmoire composi d Vipoqus de 


pelago (A.D. 671~€9$) by I-fnng, Oxford, 1896; E. Chavannes, 
Voyage de Sorw-yun Mns I'lfdydna et le Oandhdra (618-622), 
Hanoi, 1903; fif. Chavannes and S. L^vi, L'ltiniraire d'Ou- 
Kong (751-790), Paris, 1896. J. TaKAKUSU. 

YUCATANS.—See Mexicans. 

YUGRA.—See Ostyaks. 

YULE.—See Calendar (Teutonic), Christmas 
Customs. 

1 Chavannes, Minwire d’l-tsina, p. 126. 

8 Naniio, appendix U. 166 (108 translations). 

5 Ib. 169 (118 translations). 4 n, lei (ill translaUons). 
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ZAIDI. —Zaidi (Zaidiyyah ; in Arabia Zuyud 
is the name of a Muliammadan sect, called after 
Zaid, son of'AH, son of ^usain, son of'AH, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. This 
person came forward as a pretender in the reij^n o' 
the Umayyad Hisham (121-122 A.H.) in Kufah 
was defeated, and was put to death. His story is 
told with unnecessary prolixity by 'f^^bari.* HiJ 
sect survived, though doubtless in secret, in Kufah 
where they were concerned in various risings oi 
'Alid pretenders, such as those of 161, 250, and 
251 A.H.;* on the last occasion they are called 
‘men of wool,’ i.e. ascetics, and the same historian 
casually mentions them after this time among 
heretical sects.* If it be true that Harun al-Rashid 
employed one of the community to assassinate 
Idris, founder of the Idrisi dynasty of Fez,* it is 
likely that they were tolerated by the IcLdtimate 
khalifahs to the same extent and for tlie same 
services as were afterwards the Assassins by the 
Egyptian sultans. 

I . History.—The first dynasty founded by a member of 
the sect was that of the Idrisids (172-362 a.u. = a.d. 788-973), 
called after Idris b. ‘Abdallah, a descendant of tiasan, who, 
after a rising organized by a nephew of his in the Ilijaz in the 
time of the^Abbasid Mahdi had been suppressed, escaped into 
Africa and gained a following among the Berbers of Ulili 
(Volubilis) near one of the 8our<^e« of the Sebou. After winning 
over or subduing a great number of tribes, he took the title 
khalifah, and was, as has been seen, assassinated by an 
emissary from Baghdad in a.d. 793. He was succeeded by his 
infant son, called by the same name, who founded in 808 the 
city of Fez, which became the capital of the dynasty. Its popu¬ 
lation was supplemented in 814 by some 8000 families exiled by 
al-^Iakam from Cordova, but weh^omed by Idris ii., * whose 
subjects, being for the most part nomads, show'ed an invincible 
repugnance to becoming citizens.’8 At the time of his death, 
in 828, his kingdom comprised the whole of the Farthest 
Maghrib and reached Mina in the Central Maghrib. His 
successor Muhammad divided his territories (other than Fez 
iteelf and its neighbourhood) between eight of his relatives, 
reserving the capital and the suzerainty for himself; this act 
led to the permanent break up of the kingdom, which was left 
in a state of civil war at his death in 836. The princes who 
succeeded him in Fez were involved in wars with other sects, 
such as the Khkrijis and the Fapniids of Africa, the latter of 
whom took Fez in 969. In 978 it fell Into the hands of the 
Spanish Umayyods, and the last of the Idrisi monarchs, named 
^asan, was compelled to abandon his fortress, ‘ The Vulture’s 
Nest,’ somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ceuta, on condition 
of his life being spared.® 

The next and most important dynasty of Zaidites was that 
founded in S. Arabia by a descendant of ‘AH, Yahy^ b. l^Iusain 
b. Q^iin Rassi; his grandfather Q&sim was a son of one Ibrahim 
Tabajabd, and brother of a Muhammad whose abortive rising 
at Kufah about 200 a.h. Is described at length by Ibn Khaldun.7 
This Yaljyfi established a khalifate at §a'dah in Yemen, taking 
as his imperial title al-Hadi lla al-haqq (280 a.h. = a.d. 893). 
The story of this dynasty, as told by Ibn Khaldun,8 is trans¬ 
lated by H. C. Kay,9 who corrects some mistakes. The name 
Itassi, whereby this dynasty is known, is said to come from 
Rass, a mountain in Najd, where Yaljya’s grandfather Qasira 
took refuge. Ya^iya was himself the author of numerous works, 
among them refutations of the Shi'ah sect called the Imamiyyah, 
and of the views of the contemporary historian Tabari. The 
capital of the dynasty was sometimes Sa'dah, sometimes ^^n’a, 
and the territory included within its aoniinions varied greatly 
at diflferent times ; the earlier geographers (of the 8rd and 4th 
Isl&mic centuries), so far as they allude to these princes, call 
them ‘resident in Sa'dah.’ In the 6th Islamic cent, they were 
driven out of ^a'dah by the Meccan Sulaimanis, but towards the 
end of that century a Rassi monarch resumed possession of the 
place with the title Manpur. lie is said to have dispatched 
missionaries to remote parts of the 'Abbasid empire, such as 

1 Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1267- 
1298. 

3 Tabari, iii. 360 f., 1516, 1617 f. 3 Ih. 1684. 

* E. Mercier, Hist, de VAfrique septentrionale, Paris, 1888, 1. 
260. 

II. Dozy, Spanish Islam, tr. F. G. Stokes, London, 1913, 
p. 254. 

® See Mercier, 1. 872. 

7 Kitiih at '/bar, Bul&q, 1867, iil. 242. 

8 iv. 111-113. 

9 In 'Omirah, Vaman, its Mediotval History, London, 1892, 
p. 184 ff. 


Jilan, and to have attracted the notice of the ’Abb^ld N&^ir 
(1180-1225), who, however, did not succeed in securing his 
i^rson. In the year 1268 (about the same time as the fall of 
Baghdad) their imam Yah.ya b. "as killed in battle.^ 

Their political power was for the time broken ; but imams con¬ 
tinued to be appointed, and to maintain themselves in some 
regions till the date at which Ibn Khaldun’s narrative closes, 
793 A.H. Probably this condition was maintained till 945 A.ii. 
(a.d. 1638), when the Yemen fell under the domination of the 
Ottomans; but in 1697 one Qasim, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Rassi family, assumed the imamate at a place 
called ^adid qara, and found numerous adherents ; after a 
long series of struggles with the Turkish pashas, with varying 
success, in 1619 he obtained recognition from the Ottoman 
authorities as ruler of a considerable portion of Yemen ; he died 
the next year (1620), and was succeeded by his son the imam 
Muhammad the Muayyad. In 1626 this person, owing to the 
execution of an agent of his by the Turkish governor 
Pasha, started a fresh revolt, and with the aid of bis brothers 
conducted it so successfully that before the end of the year few 
laces, besides ^n‘a, Aden, and the ports, remained in Ottoman 
ands; everywhere else the IZaidi power was recognized in 
Yemen. In 1629 ^an'a, after a siege of two years, was sur¬ 
rendered to the Muayyad ; and In 1636 Yemen was definitely 
evacuated by the Ottomans, and the Zaidi ritual established in 
the mosques. These details are taken from the Turkish History 
o/ Yemen and by Al^mad Rashid,3 who attributes ths 

expulsion of the Ottomans chiefly to the incompetence, laziness, 
and corruption of the governor ^aidar Pasha, who was exiled 
In consequence. The new Zaidi ruler, as has been seen, took a 
title in the style of the khalifahs, and similar titles were taken 
by his successors, of whom the first was his brother Isma’il, 
called the Mutawakkil, who captured Aden in 1640, and ex¬ 
tended his rule Into l,Iadramaut and other regions neighbouring 
Yemen. From this time till 1760, though there were numerous 
wars of succession and local revolts and Insurrections, the 
Zaidi realm remained intact; after 1760 it split up into 
numerous petty governments, of which the most important 
continued to be that of ^an'a. To the list of imams given by 
Stanley Lane-Poolo,* after Niebuhr, we should add Mutawakkil, 
who ascended the throne on the death of his father Mansur in 
1814, and Mutawakkil's son Mahdi, who sucxreeded in 18'iO-2I, 
and after whose demise in 1830-81 there was a period of 
anarchy, which ended in 1846 with the restoration of the 
Ottomans, one Tewfiq Pasha being installed as governor in that 
year at ^n'a. Since that time, however, there have been 
numerous revolts and internal dissensions.* 

Besides the Zaidites of Fez and Yemen there were in the 
8rd and 4th Islamic centuries those of Tabaristan and Jilan. 
Various pretenders of the family of *Ali, entertaining the Zaidi 
system, established themselves, though ephemerally, in these 
regions, where they are thought to have made converts among 
the till then pagan populations.® 

2. Characteristics.— In the Dinlomatic Encyclo- 
ptedia of Qalqashandi called §ubh al-A'shd^ some 
notices of the Zaidi court are collected from various 
authors. Accordinj:^ to these, the imam lived in 
Arab simplicity with no attempt at magnilicence 
or display. He claimed, however, to be the 
supreme sovereign, the usurpers of whose rank 
(such as the 'Abbasid khalifahs) would be punished 
in the next world for their rebellion. His followers 
ooked forward to the time when his supremacy 
would be generally acknowledged, and expected 
that his family would produce the Mahdi who is to 
appear at the end of the world. His prayers were 
regarded as intercessory ; his hand was laid on the 
sick ; and at times of drought it was his business 
o procure rain. The emirs of Meccah (in the 6th 
slamic cent.) were supposed to favour his claims 
secretly. The imam was thought to possess a 
secret store of knowledge, handed down from his 
[iredecessors, and going back ultimately to 'AH and 
1 Khazraji, The Pearl-Strings : a Hist, of the Rasuli Dynasty 
of Vaman, tr. J. W. Redhouse (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 
HI. i.-v.), Leyden, 1900-13, i. 160. 

3 Constantinople, 1290. 

3 The Muhammadan Dynasties, Ixmdon, 1894. 

* An account of the period commencing with that of the re¬ 
covery of independence by the imams is to be found in W. B. 
Harris, Journey through the Yemen, Edinburgh, 1893, chiefly 
after R. L, Playfair, History of Arabia Felix, Bombay, 1869. 

® Some account of these persons is given in Ibn Isfandiv&r's 
History of Tabaristdn and by H. L. Rablno, ‘ Les Provinces 
?a8pienne8 de la Perse,’ RMM xxxii. [1916-16]. An abridged 
ranslation of the History, by E. G. Browne, was publlsiied as 
ol. li. of the Gibb Memorial Series, London, 1906. 

« Cairo, 1916, v. 61-64. 
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the Prophet (a common Shfah notion). He main¬ 
tained agents who travelled over all Islamic 
countries, associating with those who were already 
adherents and winning others. These were all on 
the look-out for the collapse of the khalifate (in 
732 A.H. that maintained by the Egyptian sultans) 
and the exaltation of the imam. In the effects of 
a man who had died in Aleppo (somewhat before 
thi.s time) letters had been found addressed to him 
and to his ancestors from the imams soliciting in¬ 
formation about the Sluah in that country and 
also aid. There were different accounts of the 
number of the imam’s armed followers, but there 
was no question of their valour. The Rasulids, 
who from 1229 to 1451 a.h. were the chief power in 
Yemen, ordinarily treated the imam with respect; 
during the reign of Nasir in Egypt (1293-1340) an 
imam had sent a proposal to form an alliance for 
the purpose of ousting the Rasulids, which had 
been rejected. 

3 . Doctrine.—The Zaidia in doctrine come be¬ 
tween the Shi’ah {q.v> ), to whom they technically be¬ 
long, and the Sunnah (see Sunnites). They main¬ 
tain that the irnamate is inherent in the house of 
'All and Fatimah ; but they revere the memory of 
thelirst two'khalifahs, holding that, though'Ali had 
a right to the office, there were political reasons 
which rendered his appointment undesirable. 
Their theory is known as tafdll^ meaning the 
legitimacy of the appointment of the mafdCd^ i.e. 
the person whose claims are inferior, while the 
fddil^ or person with superior qualifications, is 
accessible. Copious extracts from their literature 
on this subject are given by R. Strothmann.^ The 
imam lladi, a.s has been seen, compiled a treatise 
on the subject. In normal times the imamate in 
their system belongs to the fittest person among 
the descendants of either yasan or yusain, the 
grandson of the Prophet whose duty it is to ‘come 
out.’ To rebel against an iniquitous ruler (a/- 
bdghl) is in their opinion a duty. This, according 
to tlie author of al-Alam al-shdmikh (Salih b. 
Mahdi, t 1108 A.H.), is their most distinctive tenet 
and that which separates them from the other 
schools. 

‘ Otherwise,’ he says, ‘ there is little that is distinctive about 
them ; in the articles of reli||fion they aj^ree with the Mu'tazils, 
whereas with respect to the Branches {i.e, the relig^ious and 
civil code) they differ ; with some of them the system of Abu 
flanifah prevails, whereas with others that of ShaflM, thouKdi 
this is not a case of following, but of agreement; some however 
are not of this sort, but are like other independent enquirers 
(jnujtahidun); only fanaticism makes people anxious to differ 
from others. Thus the Expiatory Prostration (siijud al-sahw) 
hu become a kind of badge of the Zaidites ; the followers of 
the four Sunni systems are abandoning it altogether, indeed we 
have never seen them practise it; the reason being the anxiety 
of the Zaidites al>out it, which is like their caution In other 
matters, e.g. the Minor Ablution. Damagbani {perhaps 
Muhammad b. 'Ali D4raajfhani, f 478 a.h.] found fault with 
them for over-ablution, which he rightly said is contrary to the 
Sunnah.’ * 

Of their law-books the first part of one called 
Muntazd al-Mukhtdr (‘The Abstract of the 
Select ’), based on the Kitdh al-Azhdr of the im&m 
al-Muhdi li-din Allah A^imad b. Ya^iya (775-840 
A.H.), was published at Cairo in 1328, but has up 
to the present date remained unfinished. It deals 
only with ceremonies, and differs in minute points 
from the law-books of the Sunni schools. Many 
other law-books of the Zaidis are contained in 
MSS. A Corpus Juris of Zaid b. 'All, edited by 
E. Gritfini, Milan, has been issued. 

4 . Divisions.—The classical heresiologists, 'Abd 
al-Qahir * and Shahrastani,^ divide the Zaidis into 
three sub-sects—the Jarudiyyah,the Sulaimaniyyah 
or Jaririyyah, and the Biitriyyah, with whom the 

1 Da* StaaUreohi der ZaidiUn^ Straasburg, 1912. 

2 P. S19. 

3 Al-Farq lain al-Jiraq, Cairo, 1910, pp. 22-2C. 

4 Kitdb al-milal tca'l-nihal, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850, 
i. 174-184. 


latter of these writers couples the Salildyyah. 
The three names Jarudiyyah, Sulaiinaiiiyyah, and 
Biitriyyah are given in tlie Mawnqif of 'Adud al- 
Din Iii (t A.D. 1355).^ The second are called after 
one Sulaiman b. Jarir; the tliird, according to 
this work, after Butair al-ThumI, but, aor;ording 
to the Firaq, after Kuthayyir called Abtar ana 
yasan b. Salifi b. yayy. In the Ghuvyah’^ of 
*Abd al-Qjl(fir al-Jilani, wiio is but slightly later, 
they are divided into six sub-sects—Jariidiyyah, 
Sulaim&niyyah, Biitriyyah, Nii'aimiyyah, Yaqvl- 
biyyah, and a sixth, tn the l^ersian Baydn al- 
adydn* which is about a century earlier (A.D. 
1092), the number of sub-sects is said to be five 
—Jarudiyyah, Dliakiriyyah, Khashabiyyah (the 
followers of Sarhat Tabari, who used wooden 
weapons at the time of their rising), and the 
Khalafiyyah. The questions about wliieh tliey 
differed were mostly concerned with the inifimate, 
or aspects of it—e.^., whether Muhaiuniad had 
appointed ’Ali as his successor or not; wbetlier he 
had also appointed his grandsons or not; it is 
asserted that the Jarudiyyah (called after one 
Abii’I-JArQd Ziyad) denied the death of Miifiarnmad 
b. ’Abdallah, a pretender of the time of the 
’Abbasid Mansur, and looked forward to his return 
as Mahdi (though some of them looked forward to 
the return of some other pretender); further, that 
they call the first two khalifahs ‘ unbelievers,’ 
antf in consequence are execrated by the rest of 
the Zaidis, who in turn execrate them. The only 
claim of this sub-sect to be called Zaidis would 
then lie in their recognizing the imamate of the 
Zaid after whom the sect is named. The doctrine 
mentioned above is usually regarded as cliaracter- 
istic— e.q.y by the Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair, who 
indeed does not expect his readers to have heard of 
the sect.* A traveller of a century earlier (1035- 
1042), Na§ir-i-Khusrau, who found them in Yem- 
amah, apparently expects his readers to know 
their name, but not to know that they were of the 
Shi'ah.® It is probable that the names of tlie sub¬ 
sects were little known. 

Litkraturb.—A few works emanating from Zaldl theologians 
are mentioned in the Kitdb al-Fihrist, ed. O. Fliigel, Iiei{)zig. 
1871-72, i. 198. Their literature is, however, very copious, and 
there is a larj^e MS collection of it lodged in the Ambrosiana of 
Milan, of which notices have been given by E. Griffini, In 
liivista degli Studi Orientali, i.-ili., Rome, 1908-10; many 
Zaidi MSS are also to be found in the Berlin Library. A treat¬ 
ise on rl^etorlc called al-J'irdr, by the Zaidi khalifah Yabya b. 
Hamzah (729-749 a.h.), was published in Cairo in 1914. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ZANZIBAR AND THE SWAHILI 
PEOPLE. —The name Zanzibar, now applied only 
to the town of that name and the island in which it is 
situated (both called in Swahili Unguja), anciently 
designated the whole coast, from the Juba River 
to Sofala.® Originally Zangibar (Zengibar, Zan- 

guebar), from the Persian ; ‘ negro ’ and 

‘region,’ it was modified by Arab and Por¬ 
tuguese pronunciation into Zaniibar and Zanzibar. 
The town is said to have been founded by settlers 
from Shiraz, in the 8th or 9th cent.,"^ but there is 
less definite information available as to its early 
history tlian in the case of Kilwa, Lamu, and 
Pate. Sacleux ® suggests that the Wahadimu (the 
early inhabitants, whose chief, the Mwinui mkuu^ 
ruled the island up to the time of Sayyid Barghaah) 
may have been a colony from Kilwa. The coast 

1 Eki. T. Soerensen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 863. 

3 Cairo, 1208, i. 77. 

3 0. Schefer, Chrestomaihie persaru, 2 VOI0., Pari», 1888. 

4 The Travel* of Ibn Jubayr, ©d. M. J. de Goeje (Gibb Mem¬ 
orial Series, v.), London, 1907. 

» Safarndmah, ed. 0. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 224. 

• Mas'udi, quoted by Yule and Burnell, Hobion-Jobwn, 
p. 746. 

7 Sacleux, Grammaire deg dialectet iicahilig, pp. xlv, xv. 

8 Ib. p. XV n. 
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is also known by its Arabic designation of 
(sahilf ‘coast’—lienee the term ‘Swahili coast * is 
a pleonasm, like ‘Lake Nyasa,’ etc.), and its in¬ 
habitants as ‘coast-people’—in African 

pronunciation ‘Swahili.’ (They are spoken of 
in their own vernacular as Waswahili, pi. of 
Mswahili; the language as Kiswaliili.) They 
are called by the ‘X^ika’ tribes Adzomba 
(Wajomba), by the Pokomo Watsawaa or 
Wadzawaa, and by the Galla Hamara. 

The name ‘Swahili’^ does not belong to any 
one indigenous African race; it connotes the 
descendants of Arab settlers by native wmmen of 
various tribes, chiefly Bantu. There are also 
traces of Persian descent, and possibly their pedi¬ 
gree includes other ethnic elements. 

I. Distribution of the Swahili.—The territory 
inhabited by the Swahili is the strip of coast 
defined in 1886 as the Sayyid of Zanzibar’s do¬ 
minions—viz. from Warsheikh on the Somali 


and woolly hair, while his sister, as dark as him¬ 
self in complexion, has fine, silky, and perfectly 
straight hair. As Baumann says : 

‘Gftr leicht kwin man schliesslich zur Anilcht geUng'en, 
daM ea iiberhaupt einen Swahili-^/ainm nicht gebe, dass da« 
Wort keine andere ala die urspriingliche arabische Bedeutung 
“ Kuitenbewohner” babe.’ * 

Burton’s description * is too sweeping, as regards 
both appearance and character, though he appears 
to have chiefly in view the island of Zanzibar— 
perhaps the least favourable ground for observa¬ 
tion. 

3 . Orig-in.—It is uncertain at present whether 
there were any Arab or Persian settlements in 
re-Isl&mic times; and the vexed question of the 
imbabwe mines cannot be discussed here ; but 
it is worth noticing that the Karanga language of 
Rhodesia has some words in common with Swahili, 
which do not seem to occur in languages geo¬ 
graphically intermediate.* There was, however, 
commercial intercourse at a very early period. 
The first Arab settlement to which a deunite date 


coast to Cape Delgado. This, however, does not 
include all, as distinct dialects of Swahili are 
recognized for Ibo and the Kirirnba Islands, nearly 
two degrees south of Cape Delgado, and for the 
Angoshi Islands, half-way between Mozambique 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. The people them¬ 
selves—at any rate those of the northern parts— 
limit the expression ‘Swahilini’ ( = the Swahili 
country) to the coast north-east of the Tana 
mouth, though some extend it as far south as 
Malindi. This fits in with the assertion made by 
various writers that the dialects of Lamu and the 
adjacent coast are reckoned the purest,* or, as 
Krapf says,* that ‘ the real home of the Swahili 
language is considered to be in the islands of 
Patta [Pate], Lamu, and in the country opposite 
to those islands.’ Swahili, however, is spoken 
and understood far beyond the confines of its 
proper home: it has been carried half-way across 
the continent by traders and caravan porters and 
is current, in debased forms, both on the Congo 
and in Sindh.* 

2. Physical characteristics. —There is probably 
no uniform Swahili type, and this is scarcely 
surprising when we consider, not only the com¬ 
posite origin of the people and the various sources 
whence their race has from time to time been 
recruited, but the fact that there are many persons 
calling themselves Swahili who have not the 
slightest claim to Arab descent. These may be 
the descendants of imported slaves, or they may 
be members of inland tribes who have adopted 
Islftm and settled on the coast. Consequently 
shades of complexion (the darker and lighter 
being broadly aistinguishe<l by the people tliem- 
selves as ‘ black ’ and ‘ red ’) and types of feature 
vary indefinitely ; and we must remember that 
the compound factors are not merely the Oman 
Arab (with the possible, or indeed probable, 
Persian) and the Bantu native, but the tribes of 
Hamitic or ‘Helot’ stock, of whom the Wasanye 
and Dorobo are present-day representatives, and 
the various Galla, Abyssinian, Somali, and even 
Georgian or Circassian women who have at differ¬ 
ent times found their way into the harems of 
wealthy Arabs. Characteristics are apt to vary 
greatly, even within one and the same family ; 
e.g.j a member of the ’1 Batawi (Arab) clan, 
living at Mombasa, has decidedly negroid features 
1 This is the commonly accepted spellinjf, though some 
French writers still cling to ‘Souah61i'; and ‘Suaheli' is the 
form current in Germany. Salt has ‘ Sowauli' and * Sowaiel,’ 
Owen, ‘Sowhylese'; see Oust, Modem Langnaget of Africa, 
ii. 845. 

3 Saoleux, p. ix. 

■ Vocabulary of Six Eatt African Langttagei, p. iv. 

4 Burton, Sindh, and the Jiace^ that inhabit the Valley qf the 
Indue, p, 233. 


is assigned is that of Pate, in A.D. 689;* the 
colonists are said to have been Syrians. Native 
tradition says they found Waboni and Waemezi 
hunters living in the island.® They intermarried 
with these people, though their descendants have 
tried to suppress the fact. Vague traditions 
(which the present writer has never been able to 
verify) of pre-Islamic people worshipping a golden 
idol (a calf or bull ?) at Kau may point to some 
early Persian or Hindu settlement of which no 
other record survives. Contact with the Bantu 
was probably, in the first instance, witli the 
Pokomo, who, according to native tradition, were 
settled in the Tana valley long before the south¬ 
ward migration of the ‘ Nyika "peoples in the 16th 
century. The Pate colonists are said to have 
come from Syria; and some a.scril>e the same 
origin to Malindi, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, and 
Kilwa;® though the Kihva Chronicle states that 
the founder or this city came from Shiraz. The 
settlement of the ‘ Einozeids ’ (Ummu Zayd), some¬ 
what later than that of Pate,^ seems to have in¬ 
troduced a considerable Persian element. Baumann 
says: 

‘ Der Name Swahili 1st bei den Angeh6rigen des Stammes 
eelbst nicht sehr verbreitet; am liebsten hbren sie sich 
Schirazi nennen und leiten ihre Abkunft von Schiraz her.'** 

This probably applies to Tanga and neighbour¬ 
hood : it is certainly not true of Mombasa or the 
coast north of it, where the present writer has 
never heard of the slightest objection to the name 
Swahili—not even on the part of some men at 
Jomvu who said their ancestors came from 
‘Shirazi.’ In fact, the people of Jomvu are 
known to have emigrated thither, not more than 
three or four generations back, from Shirazi, near 
Vurnba, which was originally a colony from the 
Persian Shiraz. Shaka, near Kipini (celebrated 
in connexion with Liongo Fumo, and possibly the 
‘Jaca’ of the Portuguese inscription on the 
Mombasa fort), was also a Persian colony. 

4. History.—Tbe sources are: native tradition, Portuguese 
records and historians, and Arabic documents, of which only 
two have been published, via. the Chronicle of Mombasa, 
printed in Owen^ and also as an appendix to Giiillain’s first 
volume, and the History of KUwa, edited by S. Arthur Strong.l*^ 
This seems not to be quite ldentlc.al with the Chronica dos Reys 

f Usambara wui seine Nachhargebiete, p. 22. 

3 Zanzibar City, Island and Coast, i. 414-420. 

5 These are not Arabic loan-words, such as ndarama and 
mali, which might have been derived from the later Arab 
settlements at Sena and Sofala. 

4 MS information, and Stigand, The Land of Zinj, p. 29. 

5 MS information, and Stigand, p. 160. 

« Stigand, p. 29. 

7 Guiliain, Documents sur rhistoire, la g/ogiaphie, et le com¬ 
merce de I'AJrique orientale, i. 140; Stigand, p. 6. 

8 P. 22. 

® Owen, Narrative of Voyages, etc., i 4U-422. 

10 ‘The History of Kllwa,' fit AS, 1895. pp. 88^30. 
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de Quiloa, of which the subBtance has been fortunately pre¬ 
served by Barros.l Another Arabic MS, known as the Hook of 
the Kings of Pate, after bein^ preserved at Pate for some time, 
was carried to Witu when Ahniad Simba fled thither (about 
1866) and was Anally destroyed in the bombardment of 1890; 
no other copy is known to be in existence. Some Swahili MSS, 
written down in recent times at I>aniu, preserve what has 
hitherto been handed down orally ; one of these was published 
in the Journal of the African Society, 1918-14, Similarly, the 
second chapter of Stigand’s Land of Zinj embodies the result 
of conversations with the oldest living authority, ‘ Bwana 
Kitini ’ (Muhammad bin Fumo Umari) of Lamu. The scattered 
notices of E. Africa in the works of Greek and Roman geo¬ 
graphers and other ancient writers, as well as in those of the 
mediaeval Arabs, have been well summarized by Ouillain in his 
first volume. The Arab geographers have also been carefully 
studied from this point of view by Gabriel Ferrand. 

Intercourse between Arabia and the east coast of Africa 
seems to have taken place from very early times, Indonesian 
influence Is also probable, and by Stuhlmann ^ is made respon¬ 
sible for the introduction of the coco-nut palm and the outrigger 
canoe; he assigns a similar origin to the curious kitclien nn- 

E lement (mbuz^ used for scraping coco nuts. One of the I.Amu 
[SS above referred to says that seedlings of coco-palms (mite 
yaminazi) were brought by certain Arabs fronj ‘Kalhindi*— 
but there is no clue as to what is meant by this name. Ferrand * 
places the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar (w'hich has 
notable Malayo-Polyneslan affinities) not earlier than the Christ¬ 
ian era; but it by no means follows that this was the earliest 
contact. 

Pate was founded fa.H. 69, a.d. 689) by colonists of the il- 
Batawi tribe (or clan?)—hence, say some, the name (Ar. Bata 
or Batta). The royal house of these Batawi continued in power 
till A.D. 1204 (a.II. 600), when a fugitive from Maskat, Suliman 
b, Sulirnan of the house of Nabhan.ilanded there, was hospitably 
received, and ultimately married the daughter of the last Batawi 
chief. The Nahhans remained sultans of Pate till 1866. 

About 740 the followers of 2^id, great-grandson of the 4th 
khMif, 'All, escaping from the persecution of the Umavyads, 
fle<l to E. Africa and became the ancestors of the people now 
called Wagunya (or Watikuu) who inhabit the mainland north 
of Lamu, speak a peculiar dialect of Swahili, and are regarded 
as in some respects a distinct people hy their southern con¬ 
geners. They are known in history as ‘Emozeids’ (Uinmu 
Zaid). Makdishu and Barawa are said to have been founded 
about a.d, 909 and Kilwa in a.d. 976 ; but the Kilwa Chronicle 
ouoted by De Barros and that published by Strong show some 
aiscrepancy with regard to these two migrations. Both agree 
in saying that Kilwa was founded by ’Ali ibn Hasan of Shiraz. 
One of his brothers is said by the latter authority to be the 
founder of Mombasa; but elsewhere^ its origin is ascribed to 
Muhammad, son of ’Ali ibn Hasan. Zanziliar does not figure 
conspicuously in the early records; it was long tributary to 
Mombasa, thouii^h by some said to be equally ancient. The 
various small city-states were originally independent of one 
another, and, though one might, for a time, establish-a sort 
of precarious hegemony—as was the case, in turn, with Kilwa, 
Mombasa, and Pate—no empire or permanent confederacy was 
ever established. Lamu differed from the rest in being ruled, 
not by a sultan, but by a council of elders (ivazee). 

The Portugpiese arrived at Malindi in 1498 on their way to 
India, and established friendly relations with its ruler, who 
asked for help against his rival, the shaikh of Mombasa. 
Mombasa was burnt by Nuno da Cunha in 1529® (it had been 
previously in 1606 sacked and burnt by Almeida, who took 
kilwa in the same year). By 1630 the whole coast, from 
Barawa to Cape Corrientes, was under Portuguese dominion, 
and this continued intermittently (one town or another being 
usually in a more or less successful state of revolt) until 1662. 
In that year an Arab fleet arrived from Oman, the Swahili 
towns having some time previously entreated the help of the 
imdin in oitfcr to drive out the Portuguese, and the war thus 
begun culminated in the fall of Mombasa, 12th Dec. 1698, 
which was followed by the occupation of Kilwa, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba, Thenceforward, except for the short time during 
which they held Mombasa and Pate, retaken in 1728, the 
Portuguese were restricted to their present possessions, south 
of the Rovuma, It is curious that Pate, where their rule was 
far less continuous than at Mombasa, seems to keep the most 
vivid traditional memories of them. ‘Violent (or ‘proud’) as 
a Portugpiese ’ is still a proverbial saying; and the townsmen 
of Pate point out, in the Wi of the tidal creek, the remains of 
the causeway by which, as they affirm, the invaders dragf^ed 
their oannon up from the anchorage at Shindakazi. It Is im- 


1 See Burton, Zanzibar, i. 411. 

* Handxoerk und Industrie in Ostafrika (vol. i. of Abhand- 
lungen des hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts), pp. 82, 86, 113, 
186. 

* Ls K'ouendouen, p. 228. 

* Strandes, Die Portugiesenzeil von Deutsch- und Englxsch 


Ostafrika, p. 84. . 

• Barros says the assault began on 17th Nov. 1628—no date is 
given for the actual taking, and the operations do not seem to 
have occupied more than a few days. Da Cunha stayed till the 
end of the monsoon allowed him to sail for India, which he did 
(from Malindi) Srd April 1629—having previously burnt Mom¬ 
basa--evidently towards the end of March (see J. Barros and 
D. de Couto, Da Asia, dec, Iv. pt. I bk. ill vol. 7, chs. v.-viil. 


(pp. 276-306J). 


possible to assign a dale for the destruction of the towns whose 
ruined sites occur almost every few miles between the Juba and 
Mombasa. Some may be accounted for by the invasion of the 
Zimbas, a warring people not yet certainly identilUd, in 
1586-89.1 Later came the Galla raids whicli (proi)ably during 
the 18th cent.) reduced Malindi from a flourishing city to the 
heap of ruins found by Krapf in 1846.'-* 

From 1729 onward the coast was supposed to be under the 
suzerainty of Maskat, and the imam placed governors in 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, but apparently not at Pate, which was 
!re(pienUy at war with both Lamu and Mombasa. The reign¬ 
ing family of Maskat, in the early part of the 18th cent., was 
that of Ya’arubi.and the first Liwali who administerfd Mombasa 
under him was Muhammad b. Said '1 Maamiri but in 1739 
the apjrointment was given to Muhammad ibn 'Athman of the 
Mazrui clan, afterwards so famous. Shortly after this, in 1741, 
the imimate was transferred from the Ya’aruhi to the house 
of '1 Bu Said (Albunseyidi), from which the present sultan of 
Zanzibar is descended. One result of this change was the 
virtual independence of Mombasa under the Mazrui, which 
lasted till 1837. The Mazrui attempted, lii 1823 24, to place 
themselves under British protection ; 4 but their request was 
refused, owing to the representations of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, who considered it important to keep on good terms with 
Maskat; and Mombasa was ultimately reconquered by Sayyid 
Said, who hod, in 1832, removed from Maskat to Zanzibar and 
thenceforth made the latter his principal residence. Details of 
events subsequent to that date will be found in some of the 
works already referred to ; also in those of Charles Eliot, Lyne, 
Oraster, and the Blue Books. 

5 - Religion.—The Swahili are, almost without 
exception, Muslims and of the Shaft’i sect.* The 
Sayyid’s family and most of the Oman Arabs are 
Ibadis.* The people in general, especially the 
women—so far as tlie present writer came in con¬ 
tact with them—seem better instructed than some 
writer.s admit. 

E.g., Burton says: ‘The Wasawahill calling themselves 
Moslems know little beyond the Kalmah, rarely pray, and fast 
only by compulsion ’ ;7 and Baumann: ‘ besonders jvingere 
Leuteslehen dem ganzen Islam auffallend gleicligiltig gegenuber 
und konnen oft nicht einmal die Fatha hersagen. Noch mchr 
istdiese Indifferenz bei Weibern zu beobachten.’^ 

This did not seem to be the ca.se atJornvu, Mambrui, 
or Lamu, where there is comparatively little con¬ 
tact with Europeans. It is quite true, however, 
that tliere is a marked absence of fanaticism. 
Strangers are admitted, even invited, into their 
mosques. Women do not as a rule go to the 
mosques, though ‘ some of them are as well or 
better read in the Koran than the men.’*' Each 
town—even small ones of a few hundred inhabit¬ 
ants—has one or more schools, where boys are 
taught to read (and sometimes to write) the Arabic 
character, and learn the (Qur’an by heart. More 
advanced instruction is occasionally given hy 
mu'allims, who hold evening classes at the mosque 
and explain the sacred text in the vernacular. 
The writer heard of schools for girls, both at Lamu 
and at Mambrui, though none were actually in 
existence at the time oi her visit, and well-to-do 
parents, at least, engaged visiting teachers for 
their daughters. 

‘ Amonf^ the pure Swahilis many of the women are well 
educated in reading and writing, while in the Iauiu Archipelago 
they are often better than the men in versifying.’ 

A feature which has hardly attracted the atten¬ 
tion it deserves is the wide diffusion of a consider¬ 
able body of religious poetry in the vernacular. 
MS copies are handed down in families, and many 
men and women who cannot read know long 
passages by heart. Among the most popular are : 
a poem of 264 stanzas, relating the aeatli of the 
Prophet, another on the history of Job, the Utenzi 
iva Shu/aka published by Biittner, and Qissat 
Sayyidind Isa, which relates the life of Christ 
according to Muslim tradition and the Apocryphal 

I Strandes, p. 163 f. ; Stigand, p. 17 f. 

^ Reisen in Ost-Afnka, ausgefiihrt in den JaJiren 18S7~65, 
1. 287-290. 

» Owen, 1. 418. * lb. i. 403. 

S Baumann, p. 56 ; Burton, i. 421. 

• Burton, i, 896 ff. : he calls them ‘ Abari ’ and ‘ Bayazi'; eee 
Eliot, p. 43, which oeeras to show that the sect is on Ww 
decline, and Badger, Hist, of the Jmdmsand Seyyids of 

p. 385 ff. 

7 hoc. cit. ® P. 66. 

• Stigand, p. 114. Ib. 
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Umar ’1 Katawi, or ’1 Mandhiri, or ’1 Auzii, etc., 
as the case may be. The Muslim rite of circum¬ 
cision has been blended with the Bantu initiation- 
ceremonies {kumbi, manyago) and consequently 


GoBpels. A didactic and devotional P«e"' 
as tie UUndi wa Mwana hupona, 

lished in 1917, m the 1,09 takes place earlier than it would, as a rule, among 

As in other cases where the “ thrBkntn.' (Jirls are not operated on bv the 

a system of pnimUye h they are by some of the Arabs. 

Much valuable information, derived from native 
sources, is given by Velten ; but it is bv no means 
e.vhaiistive and applies chiefly to the Mnma, the 
coast-land opposite Zanzibar. A native authority* 

says that, in all essentials, Swahili customs are 
the same from Lamu to Bindi—but this possibly 
needs some little qualilication. 

7 , Languag'e and literature.—Swahili la not, ae »ome have 
thoujfht, a mere composite jargon, comparable to ‘Pidgin- 
English’ or ' Kitchen Kafir’; but it is not the language of any 
Indigenous African tribe— i.s., it did not exist before the Arab 
colonization. The Bantu groundwork may, as Krapf thought,^ 
have been Fokomo; certainly it seems to have taken shape in 
the Lamu arcJiipelago and adjacent mainland, including the 
Tana delta. But otlier tribes may have exercised a modifying 
influence, especially in the southern dialects, where intervocalic 
I, elsewhere consistently dropped out, has a tendency to re¬ 
appear {/ungula for fungria, etc.). Arabic has contributed 
largely to the vocabulary (Mahout to the same extent as Latin in 
English), but has not influenced the grammar to any appreci¬ 
able degree. A few Persian and a few Portuguese words have 
been incorporated with the language—In the latter case, not 
nearly so niariy as might have been expected. It has been 
written (probably for some centuries, but at present it is diffi¬ 
cult to procure evidence on this point) by means of the Arabic 
character, w'hich, however, is by no means well adapted for 
the purpose; and even with the help of additional symbols 
such as are used in Persian— t.g.^ for p and v—a Swahili MS 
may be very difficult to read, even for a native. It is obvious 
that the vowel ix)int 8 are indispensable ; they are only omitted 
in Arabic words which are easily recognizea, such as the con¬ 
ventional phrases at the beginning of a letter. The oldest MSS 
examined by European scholars may go back to the ISth or 
possibly the late 17tn century; perhaps some still older ones may 
exist in the archives of the mosques. The poems (there are no 
ancient Swahili prose-writings)—if not the actual copies—may 
be of considerable antiquity, but we have no certain data on 
this point. W. E. Taylor thinks that the Inkuihafi (a religious 
poem edited by him and published as the appendix to Stigand’s 
Dialect in Swahili) may have been written before Vasco de 
Gama’s arrival in Africa (1498), and, if the poems assigned to 
Liongo Fumo are genuine, they must go back at least to the 
16th, and possibly to the 12 th cent., or earlier. Very few of 
these poems have found their way into print. Biittner, in his 
Anthologie, published three long poems, all of a religious char¬ 
acter, and a charming selection of recent lyrics and folk-songs 
and a large body of minor verse has been collected by Velten, 
while the Chuo cha Herkal (‘ Book of the Emperor Heraclius ’). 
of which a MS was brought to Europe by Krapf. was published 
by Meinhof in the Zeitsmrift fiir Kolonialsprachen for 1912-18. 
With the exception of the Utendi wa Mwana Kxcpona men¬ 
tioned above, and the gnomic stanzas attributed to Liongo, in 
Steere's Swahili Tales (t here is a MS of this poem in the British 
Museum), this is all that has been done so far in this direction. 
Swahili has eminent possibilities as a literary language, and 
some attempts recentV made—notably the traditions of the 
Wakilindi (Usambara), written down by the late Abdallah Ibn 
Hemedi Liajjemi—promise well for the development of prose 
writing. 
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been superimposed upon , ^vfrnneoiis 

belief-s it has absorbed all sorts of extraneous 
elements The Bantu cult of the ancestral Kbost 
has passed into soinethinHj^^lik^ saint- 
the graves of noted shaikhs e.g., • 

knou n as Fa Shehe Jundani of T m 

diWner, instead of casting lots by means of the 
‘ bones ^ or analogous objects (a practice still in 
vogue among the Giryania, etc.), uses the sanci- 
hoaiti [kupiqa rainli) or writes texts from the 
Qur’an and the names of the four angels (Gabriel, 
MicliaeJ, Azrael, Israfil), on ])aper or parchment, 
to be used as charms. 

‘Desnendod from “ devil-worahipperg —a designation based 
OM a misappreliension—‘the Waswahili rather fear the “Slia^'- 
tani ” than love Allah, and to the malignant powers of preter¬ 
natural beings they attribute sickness and all the evils of 
human life.’ ^ 

The word shaitan has been t>orrowed from the 
Arabs and is a[)plied to the spirits haunting rocks, 
trees (more especially baobabs), etc., for wliich the 
genuine Swaiiili word is wazimu or toazuka. 
These are originally, in all probability, ghosts of 
the dead, but imported notions, such as that of 
the Arab jinn, have introduced some confusion. 

In Krapfs time every boatman who pa.ssed 
‘ Makame’s Hock ’ (on the landward side of Mom¬ 
basa Island, almost opposite Frere Town) threw a 
lime into the sea ; the custom is still remembered, 
but reduced to a mere symbolic act, like the 
throwing of a pin into a holy well in this country. 
Probably olFerings were once made to propiti¬ 
ate the ghost of a man drowned there, hut the 
story told to Krapf was that Makame was a 
fisherman who had been turned into a rock because 
he followed his occupation on a holy day.’ Simi¬ 
larly, there are lonely spots in the bush, known as 
kwa kibibi (‘ the place of the little lady ’)—probably 
forgotten graves—where pa-ssing travellers are 
wont to lay down a stick, stone, leaf, or other 
trifle. Spirits haunting trees may at any time 
seize and jio.ssess passers-by ; they are then known 
asptpo, and there are recognized and usually very 
elaborate formulas for exorcizing tliem. In fact, 
there is a whole hagiology of these and each 
one has his special ngoma, or ‘ dance.’’ 

6 . Customs. —As may be inferred from what 
has already been said with regard to religion, we 
meet here with an interesting blend of imported 
and indigenous ideas. The reckoning of kin.ship 
in the male line cannot be counted os one of the 
former, as the transition from mother-right to 
father-right has already taken place in many 
Bantu tribes. But the prohibited degrees enumer¬ 
ated by Velten^ are those recognizea by Muslim 
law, and the clan system, still in full vigour among 
Giryama, I’okomo, Digo, etc., who maj not marry 
inside their clan, has fallen into oblivion. (The 
so-called twelve ‘ clans ’ [kabila] of Mombasa, seem 
to be local associations, i.e. the Wapate, Wapaza, 
etc., are immigrants from the places denoted by 
their names.) The tabus {7niiko) observed in 
families® would probably give a clue to former 
clan-relationships. All persons who have any 
claim to Arab descent keep the records of their 
genealogy with the greatest care, adding the clan 
name to their own— e.g,, *Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 

1 Burton, 1. 423. * Krapf, Reisen, i. 242. 

* See Velten, Sitten und Gebrduche der Suaheli, pp. 176-206; 
also R. R. Skene, in JRAI xlvii. [1917] 413-4^4; and M. 
Klamroth, In Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, i. [1910-11] 87, 

118,189 : ‘ Relijfiose Vorstellungen derSaramo ’ (the Wazaramo, 
whose home is near Dar-es-Salaam, are probably among the 
f.rlhiM who have contributed most largely to the Swahili stock); 
a^so Baumann, pp. 142-144. 

♦ P. 396. 8 /6. p. 93 n. 


graphic, el le commerce de I’A/rigue orientate. 8 vols., Paris 
fl866]; J. L. Krapf, A Dictionary of the Suahili Language, 
London, 1882, Reisen in Ost-Afrika, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 

1 Velten, pp. 76-100. 3 Ib. y. 1. 

s Vocabulary of Six East African Languages, p. 
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Berlin, 1899 ; F. Stuhlmann, Uandwerk und Industrie m 
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Sgnachen), Reiseschilderungen der Suaheli, Gottingen, 1901, 
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ZAPOTECS.— See Mexicans. 
ZARATHUSHTRA.— See Zoroastrianism. 

ZEALOTS.~i. Name.—Tl 10 term ‘ Zealots ’ 
{i.e. ‘the zealous’) is derived from ^pXojrijs, the 
Greek ecjuivalent of tlie H(d)rew Kjp, Qartnd, pi. 
Qannd’im and the Aramaic Qanndi, pi. QcinncV 
The terms both in Hebrew and in Greek have 
a general and a specific usage. The former is 
naturally of most frequent occurrence in Scripture 
and Jewish literature.^ The latter usage as a 
designation of the fanatic Jewish nationalists and 
opponents of Roman domination i.s rare. Qanna'im 
is not found in the Targum On^elos.® 

The adjectivee Njp, fhtip, fvpp, and ’Kjp are found in the 
Talmud and Midraahim, but the plural in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense occurs only twice: Sanh. ix. 11, ‘Whoever 
steals a libation-cup, or curses one by the Holy Name, or has 
intercourse with a Syrian woman shall be struck down by the 
Qanna'in ’ (psip, Zealots, apparently in a religious sense only); 
and Abbth de R. Nathan, vi. : ‘ And when the emperor Vespasian 
came to destroy Jerusalem the Qanna'im* atteiiipted to burn 
everytliing with fire’—the only Talmudic passage mentioning 
the political Zealots. 

How early the title Qanna'im was applied to 
the extreme anti-Kornan political party is un¬ 
certain. According to Jo.seplius,® it was a self¬ 
designation. If this is so, it is impossible to 
determine whether ‘Zealots’ was a .self-aesignation 
from the beginning of the movement under Judas 
the Galilnean and became generally known an<l 
recognized as their title under Gessius Florus 
because of their remarkable activity and increase 
then, or, on the other hand, whether these 
‘fanatics of Roman hate ’ had no definite a{)pella- 
tion for the first sixty years (A.D. 6 -66) of their 
history until the time of Florus, under whom 
Josephus first employs the term.® 

The epithet ‘the CanauBean’ In Mk Mt 104 (for which 
‘the Zeaiot ’ is given in Lk 6i5, Ac li^), has been variously 
interpreted. The AV reads Kavavi-nj?, ‘ the Canaanite ’ (which 
is given in Mk by A and other second-rate uncials and later 
versions, and in Mt by K and later authorities), but that would 


1 ; not Kenaim, os given In PRE^ xxi. 665 ; of. 
J. Levy, Nenheb. und chald. Wbrterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-89, and 
M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumin, etc., Loudon and 
New York, 1886-1908. 

2 It is found, e.g., in Ex 26’ 34i4, Dt 424, Ac 2130, Gal 1^4, 
1 Oo 1412 , and in Talmud ; cf. Levy, op. cit. 

8 E. Bredcrek, Konkordanz zum Targum Onkelos (Z AT W ix.), 
Giessen, 1006. 

4 D'Up, but p“ipD, in S. Schechter’s second version, London, 
1887, p. 81 f. 

® BJ IV. ill. 9 : TOVTO yap ai/rovK eKoXta-ar. 

® See g 4 below. 
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require Jerome interpreted it m vico 

Ghana Galileae, and Holtzmann f as‘ a man from (an 
unknown) Kanan,’ both of which interpretations would require 
the Greek Kavatov. Ualmau 2 considers Kavavaio? an error for 
Kavaio? by assimilation to the more familiar 'Canaanite.' 
These explanations are superfluous. Kavavato? is simply the 
Greek transliteration of i s. [KJp, with the post-positive 

article k— and BO=:‘the Qanna’ (Zealot), just as in Aramaic 
KD‘?D = ‘the king.’ Luke has therefore rightly and literally 
translated it 6 ^"TiXtoTrjv.s Whether Simon was an adherent of 
the Zealot party before he joined the company of Jesus, or the 
term was won aubsetiuently through zeal in Jesus’ service (as 
the brother of Andrew won the surname Beter, and the 
Zebedaides that of Boanerges) may not bo quite certain, but 
the probabilities point to the former view. 

2. Orig'in. —A.s Hie oppression and Hellenizing 
policy of the Selencids caused the Maccahaean 
revolt and the rise of the Ijasidim, the policy of 
Rome, especially from A.D. 6, caused the rise of 
the Zealots. The genealogical descent of the 
Zealots may ho traced from the l,lasidim through 
the Perhshiin (Pharisees), who appeared in opposi¬ 
tion to th(? Hellenizing syiujwiihies of the aristo¬ 
cratic Saddncees about the tiiao of John Hyreanus 
(135-105 B.C.). 1'lie Zealots thus combined the 
policy of the IJIasidim (against foreign domination) 
with tliat of the original Pharisees (against 
liherali.sin towards foreign thought and manners 
and laxity towards the Law). 

Although the Zealot mo^ ement dates from a.d. 0, there had 
been for years previous a growing discontent against both 
Idumaan and Roman rule. The statement of Rabbi Kohler 
that ‘the reign of the Idumsoan Herod gave the impetus to the 
organization of the Zealots as a political party’ seems to go 
beyond our evidence. But the Zealots had forerunners in the 
‘robber’ bands of Herod’s reign. Ezekias ‘the arch-robber’ 
(6 dp\t\j}crTij<:) at the head of a strong ‘ robber’ force caused 
great trouble to Herod, by whom he was finally captured and 
exe('uted.4 His son Judas, after the death of Herod, made an 
insurrection in Sepphoris in 4 b.c.s Even conspirators with 
concealed daggers handed together against Herod,6 the fore¬ 
runners of the later 8icarii. 

The Jews had come into contact with Rome in 
the davs of the Maccabees. If Pompev captured 
Jerusalem in 63 B.c., and abolished the Hasmonaean 
kingship, he left the Jew^s in the enjoyment of a 
considerable independence and re.spected their 
nationhood. In A.D. 6 Archelaus, wlio for ten 
years as ethnarch had ruled Judiea, Idumeea, and 
Samaria, was accused before Augustus by a joint 
commission of Jews and Samaritans of intoler¬ 
able cruelties, for which the emperor recalled and 
bani.shed him. Judaea was then loosely annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, to he administered 
under a procurator.'^ From this date the Jews 
began to discover—what they learned better on 
the extinction of the Ilerodian dynasty in A.D. 44 
—that the sly half-Jewish Ilerods understood and 
respected their peculiarities and religious customs 
better than did the Romans. The Jews found the 
Roman administrators to ho other than they had 
imagined. There was to he no return to the 
‘ honours and alliance.s of the Romans and their 
emperors with our nation ’ ® of Maecahiean days, 
nor to the dbypLara of the great Julius in the years 
47 B.c. and following, which bestowed upon the 
Jews all the privileges of Roman protection together 
with religious toleration and political home rule. 
These Julian decrees were regarded later by the 
Jews as their Magna Cliarta, and by them all 
subsequent Roman administration was appraised. 

1 Hand-Kommentar zum NT, Freiburg, 1889-91, ad loc. 

3 Grainrnatik der jiid.-paldstin. Aramaisch, Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 174. 

^ Wellhausen and Schiirer also interpret Kavavaiot as ‘ the 
Zealot,’ but arrive at their interpretation in a wav different 
from each other and from the above. Wellhausen (/>a« Evang. 
Marci, Berlin, 1903, p. 25) evidently regards the Greek aa th# 
equivalent of 'H3p> while Sohurer {GJV* i. 487 f.) preferi to 
regard it as a Greek formation from K;jN)p, plur. of 

4 Ant. XIV. ix. 2, RJ i. x. 5. 

6 Ant. XVII. X. 5, BJ ii. iv. 1. 

6 Ant. XV. viii. 3 f. lb. xvii. xlll. 

8 lb. XIV. X. 1. 
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Homan interference had never heen palatable to 
the masses of the people, and it ^vas among the 
lower classes that tlie hatrcul of Home now became 
intensified, tliougli, as ofUm in po})ular upheavals, 
many of the leaders weie .siim)lied from the aristo¬ 
cratic classes. The conllict \>egan with the resent¬ 
ment caused by tlie census of Quirinius (A.D. 6-7) 
to which Juda*a as a procuratorial province was 
subjected. Tlie Jews at lirst resented the taxation, 
but were jx^rsiiadod to submit by the high-priest 
Joa/.ar. Tlie Zealot movement began as a ))rot(‘st 
against this census when Coponius was jirocurator 
or Jnd-ea.* 'Die outbreak did not occur in Jud.'ea, 
but in tbililee, which was not directly affecteil 
by the census. The insurrection was hea<led by 
Judas,2 a (laulonite of the city of Gamala (better 
known as ‘the (Jalil.'ean’), who allieil himself 
with a ])roininent Pharisee, named Sadduk, }>rob- 
ably a member of the more nationalistic sidiool 
of Sharnmai. Though Josephus spiiaks of Judas 
and Sadduk as joint authors of the Z(;alot move¬ 
ment,^ he more fretiiiently represents .Judas as the 
prime mover.* Judas the (laliliean became lea<ler 
of the fourth of these sects.“ The motives of t he 
larty were partly political and partly religious, 
)ut the political and the religious were always 
conjoined in Jewish history. In the tdosing scenes 
the political and secular far overshadowed the 
religious. The Homan taxation meant ‘nothing 
else than downright slavery’;^ it vvas a breach 
against the theocracy.’ The census was a sign to 
tlie people that the Homans designed to destroy 
the last trace of their liberties: it was a gross 
insult both to them and to Jahweh. 'Fhe object 
of the Zealots was to pn^serve intact Jewish 
nationalism and cult-tracfitions, and, by force if 
necessary, to tlirow off t he Homan yoke and restore 
the theocracy. J'lius they would liasten the Kingdom 
of God, 'fhe Zealot party was a ‘comhination of 
noble and base elements ; su[)erstitiouK enf Inisiasts, 
and jiolitical assassins, (lie so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined with hom^st luit fariali(‘al patriots.’® 

3 . Subsequent history.—The history of Zealotisin 
extends from A.D. 6-7 to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Sept. A.D. 7<h or to the capture of Masada, April 
73. The slighting reference of the Pharisee, 
Gamaliel, in Ac might give the impression 
that the insurrection of Judas did not assume 
grave proportions, being sujipressed immediately 
by the Homan authorities by the death of tlie 
leader and tlie scattering of his followers. .Josephus 
does nob chronicle either the fate of Judas or the 
history of the revolt, but allirms that it was the 
beginning of the end for the Jew's. 

‘The daring plot made great headway. There is no evil that 
did not spring from these men [Jiuias and Sadduk], and the 
nation was filled with it to an incredible extent . . . whetu^e 
seditions were engendered and as a result ])olilical bloodshed 
. . . and famine reducing us to extreme HhatneleKsness, and the 
capture and sacking of cities, until finally this insurrection 
consumed the temjile of Oo(i in the fire of the enemy,’ 

Another proof of the importance of Judas’s 
rebellion is the fact that his sons and descendants 
inherited his fanatical hate of Home and became 
outstanding exponents of Zealotisin until it was 
extinguished at Masada. J’w’o sons of .Judas, 
Jacob and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius 
Alexander.*® Anotlier son, Mcnahem, w'as a pro¬ 
tagonist in the rising of A.D. 66 .** A descendant, 

1 Ant. XVIII. i. 1, XX. V. 2, BJ u. viii. 1. 

2 This .Judas the Galil.eaii and Gaulonite cannot consistently 
With the language of Josephus be idi iititied with Judas, son of 
Kzekia.s, as is done by Gratz and Scliurer (GJ V i. 4S6). 

^ Ant. XVlll. i. 1 : ei ye Acai ’loii^av Kat 2a55ov«cov TtTapTrfv 
4>i^O(TO(piai' fneicrdKTOJi eyfipavrev. 

* Ib. xviii. i. 6. 

®/6. XX. V. 2, B f II. viii. 1. 6 Ant. xviii. i. 1. 

7 Tb. XVIII. i. BJ II. viii. 1. 

8 WellhauHcn, Proleg. to Uint. of [urael, Kng. tr., p. 685. 

9 Ant. xvMi. i. l. 10 Jb. xx. v. 2. 

n BJ II. xvii. 8 f. 


named FJeazar, was commander of the garrison 
of Masada and perished there, probably by his 
ow'n hand.* The Homan question became the test 
question in iiolitical life and led to a fatal split in 
the Jewisii nation. This internal division anected 
to a greater extent the Pharisaic party w hich had 
first resented the direct interference of Home in 
the aflairs of Palestine. The majority of Pharisees, 
how’ever, were pacifists and fatalists; only a 
minority became extremists anxious to aiipcal to 
the arbitrament of the sword, and, under iSadduk, 
seceded to the Zealots. 

After the first challenge of the Zealots to Rome 
was enislied, tlie Roman government seriously 
attempted to understand their Jewish subjects 
and in many w'ays humoured them. For a time 
the Zealot movement lost in numbers and iiillueuce, 
for lack of mat ( ci s of complaint. Quiriniu.s deposed 
the un])opuIar high-priest Joazar, who eoun.selled 
com[)liance xvith the census.^ The Jews w'ere 
excused from Homan military levies : tlie auxiliary 
troops under tlie inocurator were recruited from 
among the non-Jewish pojuilations of Palestine.® 
The iirst four ])rocurators were friendly disposed 
toward.s the .Jew.s. Homan authority, most tolerant 
of Jew'ish customs and religious beliefs, placed the 
Jewish cult on the status of a reliqio licita. The 
cult of the (.kesars, elsewliere established and even 
welcomed in the empire, was not forced upon the 
.lews excejit during the mad at tempt of Caligula 
w'hich led to fearful massacres in Alexandria and 
caused much heart-searching in Judaea. On tliis 
occasion the holy city was spared desecration, 
through the tactful and generous management of 
P. PetroniiiH, the legate of Syria, who pleaded the 
cause of the Jews at the ri.sk of liis own life, for 
Caligula, otl'ended at Petronius’s hesitation, ordered 
him to commit suicide—a command wliicli fortun¬ 
ately did not arrive until after the assassination 
of Caligula. King Agrippa l., a special favourite 
witli Caligula, likewi.se used all Ids influence to 
secure the withdrawal of the oflensive decree.* 
The Homans, out of regard for Jewish scruples 
concerning the imperial image on coins, granted 
Judma a copper coinage wliicli bore only the name 
of the emperor and inoll’ensive symbols. When 
from time to time Homan troops marched into 
Jerusalem, they did so without the usual military 
banners w hich bore the imago of the eiiqieror—a 
considerable condescension on the part of the 
conquerors.^ Unfortunately, betw'een Jewish 
demands and scrupulosity on the one side and 
Homan arrogance and ignorance of their subjects 
on the otlier, even this modus vivciidi was not 
destined to succeed or to reconcile Palestine to 
accept the Roman yoke. Moreover, Homan practice 
did not always harmonize with Homan tlieory. 
The result was an ever-widening cleft betw'een the 
pro-Roman and the anti-Roman parties in the 
nation, with increasing bitterness and recklessness 
among the latter. The pro-Roman or pacifist 
narty was renresented by the Sadducees and the 
Herodian rulers and the aristocracy generally, 
together with the more prudent of the Pharisees ; 
the anti-Roman party was composed chiefly of the 
Zealots and the populace. The Pharisees, at first 
decidedly anti-Homan, after A.D. 66 generally 
sided with the Sadducsean aristocracy and the 
party of law and order against the extremists. 

Under the first four procurators (Coponius, 
A.D. 6-9 ; Marcus Ambibulus, A.D. 9-12 ; Annins 
Kufus, A.D. 12-15; Valerius Gratus, A.D. 15-26) 
Judiea seems on the whole to have been equitably 
1 BJ 11. xvii. 9 , VII. viii. 1 . 2 Ant. xviii. ii. 1 . 

» Cf. Schurer, GJ i. 459. 

* Philo, ad Gaiurn, xxixff. (Mangey, ii. 673); Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. viii. 

^ Ant. XVIII. iil. I ; cf. also the enumeration of Roman favourt 
towards the Jews in the speech of Titus (BJ vi, vi. 2). 
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administered, and there was little disaffection to 
further the Zealot party. But the fifth procurator 
(f*ontiu8 Bilatus, A.D. 26-36) was a man of a 
diflerent mind, lie was, accordinf^ to a letter of 
Agripjia l. to Cali^^^uia,^ ‘ naturally inflexible and 
stubbornly relentless,’ and ^oiilty of ‘ acts of cor- 
rujition, insults, rapine, outra^^es on the people, 
arrogance, repealed murders of innocent victims, 
ami constant and most galling savagery’—a de¬ 
scription c^uite in keeping witli the impression 
given of him in tlie Gospels.He defied Jewish 
religious prejudices by introducing a Roman 
garrison with the imperial ensigns into the city 
by night—an act which met witli such opposition 
that Pilate was obliged to yield.^ Another offence 
was his confiscation of part of the Temple treasury 
(the Corban) to build an aqueduct for Jerus.alem. 
To the Jewish protests against this sacrilege Pilate 
replied by commanding the soldiery to punish the 
mob, whi(*,h they did so thoroughly that many lives 
were lost."* Again, he set up gilt shields without 
the inifierial image, but bearing liis own and the 
emjieror’s name, in the palace of Herod within 
the city, ‘not so much for the honour of Tiberius 
as to annoy tbe people.’ 11(5 was ordered by tlie 
(‘inperor to transfer them to the Augusteum at 
Coesarea.® His last act of (tarnage was committed 
against the Samaritans, who laid their complaint 
before Vitellius, legate of Syria, by whom Pilate 
was sent to Rome to answer for his conduct, and 
Marcellus was appointed in his place.® All 
Vitellius’s conciliatory acts could not undo the 
anti-Roman feelings engendered by the late pro¬ 
curator. It was under this Pilate, when the spirit 
of the dead Judas of Galilee again inspired the 
peoi)le with a desire for liberty, that Jesus taught 
and suffered. One of His disciples was probably 
a Zealot. In Galilee especially Jesus came in 
contact with Zealot propaganda which, in its 
advocacy of violence, ran counter to His preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of G(;d, ana against 
which He raised His protests.'^ Our Lord’s death 
is also, possibly, linked with the history of Zealot- 
ism. It was tlie plots and violence of the Zealots 
which aggravated Pilate’s apprehensions upon 
which the Jewish autliorities tdayed. At Jesus’ 
trial l>efore Pilate the multituae was granted the 
option between ‘Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27^®^*) and 
‘Jesus called Christ.’ This Barabbas was a 
‘ robber’ (Jn 18^) who had been ‘ imprisoned with 
the insurrectionists who in the insurrection had 
been guilty of murder’ (Mk The word found 

in the Fourth Gospel (18^), X^crr^s, is the word 
most frequently used by our chief historian of 
Zealotism (Josephus) as synonymous with Zealot; 
and Mark’s account indicates that Barabbas was 
no ordinary highwayman, but one who had headed 
one of the numerous revolts ((rrdo-ts) against Roman 
authority. Barabbas was, therefore, probably a 
Zealot leader. 

The objection ur^e(i against this interpretation is that as a 
Zealot lca(icr Baralmas would be in favour with the masses and 
likely to he preferred by the people, whereas Pilate hoped, by 
permitting the choice, that the multitude would ask for the 

1 Philo, ad Gaium, xxxviii. (Mangey, ii, 690). 

2 Cf. Lk 13 I: ' the GalileBans, whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices.’ It is quite possible that these Galilseans were 
Zealots whose opposition would be aroused by the cruel regime 
of Pilate. In the list of heresies in Justin Mart>T, Dial. 80, 
and in Hegesippus (Eusebius, HE iv. 6) the Zealots are called 
Oalilsuans. The Zealot followers of John of Gischala are referred 
to as Galilaeans in BJ iv. ix. 10. 

8 Ant. xviii. iii. 1. * Ib. xvm. hi, 2, BJ ii. ix. 4. 

ft Philo, ad Gaium, xxxviii. (Mangey, ii. 690). 

ft Ant. XVIII. iv. 

*7 Of. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, Gottingen, 
1898, p. 24 ; and A. M. Hughes, ‘ Anti-Zealotism in the Gospels,’ 
Ezpf xxvii. [1915-16] 162. The words in Mt Ipa (from the 
Logia)— 17 fiaaiXeia twv ovpavuiv kox fiiaaral apird^ovaiv 

avrrjv —may quite well be aimed against the Zealots. So 
Bousset, Die Relig. deg Judentums'^, p. 101 ; K. Kohler, art 
‘ Zealots,’ in JE. 


release of Jesus. But (1) the accounts are somewhat confused. 
According to the Fourth Gospel and Matthew, l‘ilate proposed 
the choice as a possible means of acqinUing Jesus, while, 
according to the oldest account (Mark), tiie people reminded 
Pilate of his customary clemency at the feast. (2) The alterna¬ 
tive was not between a popular Zealot and an unpopular 
Messiah. Both Barabbas and Jesus were popular. Pilate knew 
that Jesus was in such favour with the people as to ho called 
‘ King of the Jews’ (r.t. Jn 6i^'), iuit that by the authorities He 
was regarde<l with jealousy. Of these two popular prisoners 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus would he preferred by the 
multitude, which, iiowever, partly inder the influence of the 
high-priest, demanded Barabbas. Ii wiis not the first time t hat 
a procurator misunderstood Jewish feelings, nor the first 
occasion on which a ruler was misled by the psychology of the 
mob. 

Littlo is known of tlie next two jirociirators— 
Mfirceliiis (A.D. 36-37) and Marullus (A.D. 37-41).^ 
Such was the .Jewish national (XJnsciollsn(^ss that 
the news of the bloody jiersecutions to whi(;h their 
hretliren in Alexandria were subjected towards tbe 
close of A.D. 38 (and which continued fltfully until 
tbe close of Galigula’s rcdgii becfiiise 01 their 
opposition to the erection of the imperial image in 
tbe synagogues) would iriteiisiiy tbe fanat ical hate 
against Rome. The same demand for the recogni¬ 
tion of tlie imi>erial cult was made upon Juda*a the 
next year as a punishment for tlie act of the Jews 
of Jamnia in overthrowing an altar erected to 
Caligula.''' After nnudi hesitation the emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the Syrian legate, 
Petronius, and Agrippa i. and withdrew the edict. 
The act of Claudius immediately on his accession, 
w'hereby ho restored to Agrippa I. (the Herod of 
Ac 12) the dominions of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, by adding Judiea and Samaria to his king¬ 
dom, was intemied to placate Jewish nationalism. 
This arrangement continued in force till A.D. 44, 
when, on the death of Agrippa I., Rome pa.ssed 
over Ilia twelve-year-old son and incorporated all 
Palestine with Syria under a procurator.® This 
disappearance of the semi-Jewish Herodian 
dynasty, which had stood as a bufl’er between 
Rome and the Jews, formed a crisis in Jewish 
history and caused a renewed outbreak of Zealot- 
ism. The social peace and material prosperity of 
the few years under Agrippa I., together with 
hitter memories of Roman procurators, made a 
return under direct Roman administration repug¬ 
nant to the masses. Fuel was added to the fires 
of fanaticism. From this important date till A.D. 
66 seven procurators administered Palestine. 

‘ If the history of the Roman procurators, to whom Palestine 
was now entrusted, is reviewed, one might imagine that all, 
as if by some secret compact, systematically aimed at driving 
the people into revolt. Even the best of them—not to mention 
the others who trod all right under foot—had no Idea that a 
people like the Jews desired above everything else tolerance 
toward their distinctive customs. Instead of practising mild 
ness and caution, they opposed all the vital agitations 
(Lehensregungen) of the people with a pitiless severity. * 

The regime of the first two procurators after 
A.D. 44 (Fadus from 44, and Tiberius Alexander, 
nephew of Philo, till 48) was mild compared with 
that of the subsequent live : ‘ by making no in¬ 
novations in our ancestral customs they kept the 
nation quiet.’® The misdeeds of Fadus recorded 
by Josephus are (1) his demand that the high- 
priest’s vestment should be restored to Roman 
custody, which Claudius rescinded,® and (2) his 
suppression of the ‘ magician ’ or prophet Theudas, 
an idol of the people.'^ That Zealotism broke out 
with fresh vigour under Fadiis’s administration we 
may infer from tlie words of Joseplius about the 
death of Tholomaius ‘the arch-brigand’® and the 
clearance of all Judsea of ‘robberies.'® Wo are 

1 Ant. XVIII. iv. 2, vi. 10. 

2 Philo, ad Gaiuyn, xxx f. (Mangey, ii. 675 ff.); Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. viii., BJ ii. 10. 

8 Ant. XIX. ix. * Scluirer, 1. 566. 

ftBJii. xi. 6. ftAnf. XX. i. 1. 

1 1b. XX. V. 1 ; Ac 53ft'r.. 

8 6 apxiADcTTTi?— o'l Xpcrrai being practically synonymous in 
Josephus for ^rjAwrat. 
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not informed whetlier the motive of Fadns was an 
insif^lit into the nationalist danger or merely to 
keep order. The fact that tlie next procurator, 
Tiberius Alexandm*, deemed it necessary to crucify 
the Zealot leaders, Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas, 
shows that tliere was an alarming recrudescence of 
Zealot agitation such as to require summary treat¬ 
ment.* Under Ventidius Cumanua (A.D. 48-52) 
the people weue in a constant state of insurrection.^ 
Their resentment was embittered by (1) an in¬ 
decent act of a Roman soldier at the Passover 
leading to a tumult, in which 30,000^ Jews per¬ 
ished ; (2) an order of Curnanus that whole villages 
be plundered in retaliation for the robbery of an 
imperial ollicial by ‘robbers’ (probably Zealots): 
in the execution of this command a Roman soldier 
tore a cojiy of the Law to shreds with obscene 
language, upon which the people became so 
threatening that Curnanus beheaded the guilty 
soldier to idacate them.^ (3) As a result of the 
refusal of Curnanus to do justice to the Jews in a 
quarrel with the Samaritans, the people, against 
the advice of their eldci-s, called in trie help 
the Zealot leader, ‘ Eleazar, son of Dinceus, a 
rol)bcr,’ and Alexander, doubtless also a Zealot 
chief. Curnanus fell upon them and slew many. 
An appeal was carried to Ummidius Quadratus, 
I(!gate of Syria, who referred the matter to Rome. 
Claudius, w'ell-disposed through the offices of 
Agiij)pa II., condemned the Samaritans and 
banished Curnanus.® I'ho administration of Felix 
(A.D. 52-60) formed ‘the turning-point in the 
drama which commenced in 44 and reached its 
bloody issue in 70.’® ‘The allairs of Judrea con¬ 
tinued to grow steadily worse,h'elix intensified 
the revolut ionary spirit by (1) his olfensive marriage 
with Dru.silla ; (2) his treacherous capture of tlie 
Zealot leader, Eleazar ; (3) the murder of the high- 
priest, Jonathan, which he perpetrated by means 
of the Sicarii; (4) the slaugliter of 400 followers of 
the Fgyptian pro{)liet who led 30,000 men® into the 
wilderness; (5) unfair treatment of the Jew's of 
Caesarea in their quarrel with their Syrian towns¬ 
men.® He endeavoured to exterminate the 
‘robbers’ (Zealots), who, nevertheless, became 
increasingly numerous and inlluential among the 
masses. His conduct rendered the nationalist 
party eager to bring the matter to the is.sue of 
arms. The sympathies of the people, now driven 
to desperation, were alienated from the pacilist 
leaders to the side of the Zealot party. Further, 
alongside, or within, the Zealot movement appeared 
a more exti erne faction knowm as 8icarii, or 
‘dagger-men,’*® who from then till the end of the 
siege struck down indillerently pro-Roman and 
Roman. Under Porcius Festus (a.d. 60-62) the 
cancellation of the Jewish isopolitcia in Cjcsarea 
roused bitter resentment. The imperial letter 
relative thereto ‘furnished the causes of all the 
subsequent evils to our nation.’ Another })oj)ular 
movenumt led by an ‘ impostor’ (probably a would- 
be Me.ssiah or a Zealot) was suppressed by Festus. 
The opposition of Agrip[)a li. and 1^'estus to the 
erection by the Jews of the w'all to prevent the 
Temple sacrifices from Ixung overlooked from 
Agrip}»a’H palace was another instance of blind 
lUiglect of Jewish sentiment.** Though Festus did 
not stain his office by the cruelties of his predecessor, 
the national party grew' aj)ace. The Sicarii w'ho 
appeared under Felix became numerous. Festus 
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attempted to exterminate the Zealots : ‘ he 

cajitured the maiority of the “robbers” and 
destroyed many.’* The last two procurators, 
Alhinus (a.d. 62-64) and Cessius Florus (A.D. 64- 
66), actecl as if they were resolved to provoke the 
Jews to rebellion. They reduced the country to 
anarchy. Jo.sephus relates of Alhinus: ‘There 
was no species of w'ickedne.ss which he left un¬ 
done.’** Ho levied oppressive taxes, plundered 
privately and publicly, sold justice, and released 
all prisoners who could pay. He alternately con¬ 
nived at and juinished the actions of the Sicarii 
and Zealots. Hearing that Florus w'as coming 
as his successor, he executed his most dangerous 
prisoners and released tlie others. As the released 
pri.soners belonged mostly to the Zealot faction, 

‘ the land was lilled w'ith robbers.’® Josephus has 
left a terrible account of the villainies of the last 
procurator, Florus,^ by comparison with whom 
Alhinus W'as upright. He flaunted his crimes 
publicly, took bribes, and wrung all he could out 
of the mi.sorable people. On the one hand Rernice 
interceded, hut in vain, for a more humane treat¬ 
ment of the Jews, w'hile Agrippa ii. attempted to 
a|)pease the people. Florus desired war to cover 
his misdeeils, and the younger men, mostly Zea¬ 
lots, were likew ise eager for war. The provocation 
W'as furnished on Florus’s part by his seizure of 
part of the Temple treasury and by his brutal 
attack on tlie people xvhen they resented the in¬ 
solence of the two cohorts w'hich they w'ere ordered 
to welcome from Cmsarea ; and on the part of the 
Jews by a jest of some Jewish wags who pretended 
to beg for the destitute Florus, by the seizure of 
Masada and the slaughter of the Roman garrison 
by the Zealots, and by the discontinuance of the 
daily sacrifice for tlie emperor. Even now the 
peace party—the Sadduemau high-priests and the 
chiefs of the Pharisees—advocated conciliatory 
measures with the seditious Zealots, who refused 
to hearken.® 

The insurgents under Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
allied with the Sicarii, attacked Agrippa’s troops, 
upon whom the peace party relieii.® Menahern, 
son of Judas the Galilman, armed the Zealots, 
entered the city, and forced the capitulation of 
the soldiery of Agrippa and the citizens of the 
peace party. The war party further celebrated 
their victory by murdering the high-priest Ananias. 
Menahem’s cruelty led to a quarrel with the other 
Zealot leader, Eleazar, which resulted in the death 
of Menaheni. Eleazar celebrated his unoontested 
leadership by a shameful butchery of tlie Roman 
garri.son und(!r Metilius, wliich had capitulated on 
terms.'* The successful defence of tlie capital 
against Cestius Gall us, governor of Syria, ana his 
d(!feat at Retli-lioroii inspired enthusiasm in tlie 
Zealot and war party.® Many pro-Romans and 
moderates now abandoned the holy city. Tlie war 
party came into control by violence or persuasion,® 
and the moderates were much disheartened.*® As 
the die w'as now cast and an attack expected from 
Rome, the authorities proceeded to organize for 
war and anpointed generals for Jerusalem and the 
provinces.** It should be noted that at this early 
stage those in authority were mostly members of 
the aristocracy—Sadducees and IMiarisees—who 
considered it prudent to put themselves at the 
head of the popular revolution. The position of 
affairs was reversed after the misfortunes of the 
first year of tlie war, as fortre.ss after fortress fell 
before the Romans. The revolution which un¬ 
seated the native authorities and put provincial 
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radicals in power was brought about by the Zealot, 
Jolin of (iiscliala, the enemy of Josephus, in tlie 
winter <.D. 67-68. On the fall of Gischala (Nov. 
A.D. 67) John 6ed to Jerusalem, gained over the 
yoiitli of the city, and was ahetteil by the increas¬ 
ing numbers of provincial refugees entering the 
city.^ The authorities were, with some truth, 
accused of lack of energy in the prosecution of the 
war and even of Koman sympathies. The Zealots 
believed that the safety of the nation lay in ousting 
the aristocratic native leaders and in taking control 
themselves. They began by imprisoning Antipas 
(one of the royal lineage ana public treasurer) and 
other persons of rank^ and elected a new high- 
priest from the proletariat. The native party of 
order strenuously opposed the provincials and their 
Zealot supporters. The former was led by Gorion, 
son of Joseph, Simon, son of Gamaliel, and the 
high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
A speech of Ananus roused a majority of the in¬ 
habitants against the Zealots, who, in self-defence, 
summoned the Idummans on the pretext that the 
authorities of Jerusalem had made common cause 
with the Konians. The Idurnmans on arrival were 
refused admission by the inhabitants, but were 
secretly introduced at night by the Zealots. The 
Idiimoeans signalized their entrance by the perpe¬ 
tration of intolerable cruelties, in whicn the 
Zealots heartily joined, against the bourgeoisie 
and the aristocracy. This reign of terror accom¬ 
plished the utter collapse of the native party of 
order and ended in a victory for the Zealots and 
reactionaries. The high-priests, Ananus and Jesus, 
and a promimmt citizen, Zecharias, son of Baruch, 
were put out of the way. When the Iduma^ans, 
satiated with the blood of the citizens, realized 
the falsity of the pretence upon which they were 
introduced by the Zealots, they withdrew, but 
assassination and sabotage were continued by the 
Zealots. John, at the head of the Zealots, now 
became iindi.y)uted dictator of the city, while the 
Sicarii and Zealots carried on their brigandage 
and murders throughout the country. The Uornan 
civil wars delayed military operations for a time. 
Meanwhile Simon, son of Giora, at the head of a 
mixed following of slaves and Zealots, overran a 
large portion of S. Palestine (A.D. 68-69) and came 
into conflict with the Zealots under John. The 
Kornans, under Cerealis, put an end to Simon’s 
marauding by conquering all Palestine outside the 
capital, except the three fortresses of Ilerodeion, 
Macluerus, and Masada, held by the Zealots 
(summer of A.D. 69). Simon now appeared with 
Ids army before the walls of Jerusalem, the in¬ 
habitants of wddeh, groaning under the tyranny of 
John, invited, at tlie suggestion of the high-priest 
Matthias, Simon ‘as a second tyrant’ wdthin the 
city. Tliere were now two factions, each dis¬ 
tinguished by the same Zealot hatred of Home and 
the same indifl’erence to the rights of the citizens. 
Vespasian had meantime ascended the throne and 
commissioned Titus with the reduction of the 
Jewish rebellion. While the Romans were pre¬ 
paring to invest the city, there appeared a third 
faction headed by Eleazar, son or Simon, who, 
with a large following of priestly Zealots, revolted 
from John’s party.* The incessant bickerings of 
these three tyrants, John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
caused terrible misery to the city and led to the 
disastrous burning of vast stores of grain sufficient 

1 BJ IV. lU. 
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to w'ithstand a siege of many years.^ A bloody 
riot occurred at the Passoviu- of a.d. 70, in whicli 
John vaiKpiished Eleazar’s party and thus reduced 
the three Zealot factions to two.^’ As tlu^ Bomans 
commenced to beleaguer the city', party faction 
W'as stilb‘d. Eleazar with 2400 Zealots again 
united w'ith John and his Zealots, while the 
Idumieans united wdth Simon.* The two headers, 
John and Simon, made such an heroic and strategi¬ 
cally planuetl debmee against the Roman he- 
leaguering forces that, had it not la'en for the 
previous internecine strife, which l(‘sse,ned the 
defenders, and the mad destruction of the amjile 
supplies of grain, it is improbable that t he Romans 
w'ould have succeeded. In spite of Titus’s desire to 
shorten the campaign and spare the city, the 
appeals of Josephus to bis country men, and the 
famine prevailing within, the })eace party was 
silenced by the Zealots. On the capture of the 
city (Sept. A.D. 70) John and Simon fell into the 
hands oi the Romans ; the former was condemned 
to life imprisonment, the latter was spared to 
grace the trinm[)h and then executed. Ilerodeion, 
Maclimrus, and .Masada still remained in t he bands 
of the insurgents, (diitdlv Zealots and Sicarii. 
Luciliiis Bassus captured Ilerodeion, and com [idled 
Macluerus to surrender. Tlie last stronghold of 
the Zealots was Masada, occupied by the Sicarii 
and Zealots early in the war under Eleazar, a 
descendant of Judas the Galilman.^ This plac’C 
fell in April, A.D. 73, before Elavius Silva, who 
discoverea to his chagrin that the defenders had 
by agreement slain each other and the last survivor 
bad committed suicide, only two women and five 
children surviving. Witli the fall of Masada the 
history of the Zeiilots as a party ends. The Jews 
had ceased to be a nation : it was, however, the 
s{)irit of the Zealots that inspired the sanguinary 
insurrections in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 

There is much in the history or Zealotism wdiich 
recalls the Highland devotion to hopeless causes. 
Zealot entliusiasrn w'as doomed to failuri? because 
it was not guided by prudence. Their indis¬ 
cretions, their separatist spirit, their disregard of 
the other [larties in the nation, and their enormi¬ 
ties led to the defeat of the cause to whicli they 
devoted themselves wdth such indefatigable heroism 
in a life-and-death struggle with tlie imperial 
might of Rome. 

4. Relation to other Jewish parties.— T}>e chief 
questions are those of the relation of the Zealots 
to the Rliarisees and to the Sicarii.® Joscqihus 
speaks of the Zealots as a fourth party alongside 
of the Sadducees, Rliarisees, and Essenes.® His 
description of the Zealot sect is ; 

‘Of the fourth of these philosophies Judas, the Oalilroan, 
became leader. In all other respects they aj,^ree with the 
opinions of the Pharisees, but they are distiriguished by an un¬ 
shakable devotion to liberty, holding that God alone is Ruler 
and Lord (riye^owa Kal Sta-rroTyiv). They consider it a trifling 
matter to endure extraordinary deaths and the tortures of 
relatives and dear ones, in their refusal to address any mortal 
as “ Lord." And since multitudes have witnessed their im¬ 
movable courage under such circumstances I do not dwell upon 
it in detail. For I arn not afraid that anything related of them 
should be disbelieved, but on the contrary I fear lest the narra¬ 
tive may do less than justice to their contempt in enduring the 
misery of pain. The nation commenced to suffer from the 
malady of this madness through the reckless insolence of 
Oessius Florus, the procurator, in driving the people to revolt 
from Rome.'7 

The Zealot movement aro.se in the bosom of 
Pharisaism and retained throughout its brief 

I Tacitus, Uist, v. 12. 2 /ft. ; jos. BJ v. iii. 1. 

8 BJ V. vi. 1. ■* lb, II. xvii. 9, VII. viii. 1. 
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liiatory a striking resemblance to l^harisaisin. 
Tlie Pharisees represented generally the popular 
I)arty, distinguished by their dislike of Komaii 
overlordship and their zeal for the Law and the 
theocracy. The Uoinan ([iiestion caused a split 
among the IMiarisees into the majority of moderates 
and the minority of extremists or war party. The 
former were fatalists,^ who viewed Roman domina¬ 
tion as due to an act of the inscrutable will of (;lod 
or as a punisliment for the peojde’s infidelity. 
While their ideal was national independence, their 
j^)olic.y was j)assive resistance. The other party 
favoured war d outrnnce. The one party valued 
the liberal measure of tolerance granted by Rome 
for the exercise of their rcdigion : the other believed 
that autonomous nationalism was requisite for the 
very existence of the theocracy. These extremists, 
led by Sadduk, gladly attached themselves to a 
nationalist like Judas. The Herodians^ were prob 
ably not strictly a separate part}^ but belonged 
to, or for political purj)oses allied themselves with, 
the most pacific section of the Pharisees, flero- 
dians and i*harisees would agree (1) in discounten¬ 
ancing everything which threatened to disturb the 
political status quo^ while (2) preferring the Hero 
dian dynasty (instead of a Roman procuratorshij»), 
which some Pliarisecs would view as a compromise 
for the fuller theocracy. The Zealots ocmipied, 
therefore, the extreme right of the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians the extreme left, on the question of 
the status quo. 

Unfortunately our chief source for the history 
of Zealotism is Josephus—a moderate I^harisee 
and pro-Roman, with a decided penchant against 
the Zealots,^ probably due to the fact that he 
wished in the minds of the Romans to throw the 
blame of the rebellion upon a i)ai ty which became 
extinct with the Roman victories, and partly to 
screen his owm sect, which after the end of the 
Jewish nation became the guardian of its traditions. 
The excesses of which the Zealots were guilty 
furni.shed him a fea.sible excuse. The Zealot 
movement not only arose within Pharisaism, but 
tlirougliout its course really stood for the ideals of 
the Pharise(‘s, though adopting dill'erent means. 

‘ Tlio latter [Zealot party] only drew the last practical con¬ 
clusions out of the hate of the Pliarisees apfainst heathen domi¬ 
nation. The Phari8(^e8 therefore never disapproved of their 
conduct until it (k^^enerated into absolutely utdawfu! proceed- 
ingTj. Where this happened [BJ iv, v. 9], the doctors of the 
Pharisees broke loose from the Zealots, who now betrayed their 
connexion witli the Pharisees by immediately fallinjf upon the 
Sadducean aristoc.racy.’ < 

The Zealots did not scruple to accomplish the 
death of Sadducean high-priests. Even Josephus 
cannot conceal the close relations between Zealots 
and Pharisees, the Zealots bcin^ distinguished only 
by their marked devotion to intmpeiidence,® though 
elsewhere® he speaks of Judas as Ihias 

alp^aecjs oudiy rod dWois irpocreoiKios. Rut from A.D. 
66 the Pharisees, foreseeing the issue of a conflict 
with imperial Rome, withdrew more and more 
from the Zealots and joined the 8adducees in 
advocating conciliatory measures.'^ Jose})hus 
generally speaks of the Zealots as ‘brigands’ 
{XyerraL). Tliis nomenclature was due to (1) the 
absence for some time of any definite party name 
for these radicals, the title ‘Zealot’ being a self¬ 
designation of the pai ty,®and perha{)H not definitely 
1 Cf. Ant. xvm. i. .S, BJ ii. viii. 14. 
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chosen till the days of Floras, under whom Josephus 
first employs the term,^ his ordinary designation 
up to this point being ‘robbers’ or ‘assassins’; 
and (2) the fact that, being outlawed by the 
Romans and hated by and hating the pro-Romans, 
the Zealots in self-defence organizeif into hands 
and liveil in troublous times by brigandage. 

The Sicarii are thus described by Josephus : 

‘The Sicarii, as they are called (they are robbers), then grew 
very numerous. They use swords similar In length to the 
Persian acinaccB, but curved and very like what tlio Romans 
call sicce, from which the robbers received their appellation 
because they destroyed with this weapon many victims. They 
mingled themselves at the festivals, as described elsewhere, in 
the multitude of those who hud assembled from all quarters for 
worship and easily murdered whom they chose. And often 
they proceeded armed against the villages of their enemies 
pillaging and burning.’ 

Josephus seemingly identifies the Sicarii and 
the Zealots.* (1) lie also indirectly identifies them 
by as.signing to the Sicarii the same policy as 
that pursued by the Zealots* and their refusal to 
acknowledge the emperor as dea-irdrrji ; ® and (2) 
the Sicarii became prominent under Felix and 
Festus when the Zealots were a source of annoy¬ 
ance to the procurators.® Elsewhere’ Josephus 
says that the Sicarii first appeared on the scene 
in the days of Qnirinius synchronous with the 
rebellion of Judas the Galilieaii, the father of all 
Zealotism ; he apparently regards the agents in 
that rebellion indiflerently as Sii^arii or Zealots. 
Rut Jose])hus sometimes uses language which 
would also suggest some distinction in liis mind 
between Zealots and Sicarii.® Originally the 
Sicarii were perhaps a separate group from the 
Zealots. As the Zealots were an extremist offshoot 
of the Pharisees, the Sicarii were originally an 
extremist offshoot from the Zealots. The Zealots 
were tlie soldiers of the theocracy and the Sicarii 
the francs tirailleurs of the i^ealots. In the 
confused years following A.D. 66 the Sicarii in¬ 
creased in numbers and in frightfulness, and the 
line of demarcation between them and t he Zealots, 
if remaining, became very faint. Whether the 
Sicarii remained the extremists of the Zealots or 
whether Zealots and Sicarii became ultimately 
synonyms (so Kenan and Kohler) our sources do 
not determine with certainty. 

Litkhaturk. (1) Ancient. —The chief ancient source la 
Josephus, esp. Ant. xviii. i. 1, BJ ii. viii. iff., and iv. Cf. 
Tacitus, Hist, v. 1-13; Philo, Leg. ad Gaiurn \ Dio Cassius, 
Hist. Rom. Ixvi. 4 ff. ; Hippolytus, Ref. Omn, Ilcer. ix. 21. 

(2) Modem. -Artt. ‘Zeloten’ in PRE^ (F. Sieffert), and 
Zealots’ in JE {K. Kohler); J. Hamburger, ReaLEncyclo- 
padie fur Bibel mid Talmud, Leipzig, 1866-1900, ii. 12h6ff. ; 
also artt. ‘Judas Oalilaus’ in PRE^ (K. Schmidt), and 
‘ Pharisaer und Sadducaer,' ib. (Sieffert); J. Wellhausen, 
Die Pharisder und die Sadducaer, Oreifswald, 1874, and 
Prolegomena to the Hist, of Israel, Eng. tr., Ix)ndon, 1886, pp. 
588-638; Schiirer, GJV^, Leipzig, 1901-11, i. 453-544 (a good 
account with detailed bibliography); T. Keim, Jesus of Nazar a, 
Eng. tr., London, 1873-83, i. 255 ff. ; A. Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, do. 1883, 1. 237 ff, ; J, Dereubourg, Estai sur 
I'hist, et la gtographie de la Palestine d’aprits les Thahnuds, 
Paris. 1867, p. 237 ff. ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
turns'^, Berlin, 1900, pp. 99-103 ; A M. Hughes, ‘ Anti-Zealot- 
iHin in the Gospels,’ ExpT xxvii. [1916-16] 151-154 ; H. Ewald, 


1 BJ IV. iii. 9. 

Ant. XX. viii. 10; cf. ib. viii. 5, BJ ii. xiii. 8, 6, xvii. 0, iv. 
vii. 2, VII. X. 1; Ac 2138. 

3 In Ant. XX. viii. 10: ol a-LicdpiOL KoAoJ/aet'oi, Xparal Si 
fiertv ovTOi, K-garaL being a common term in Josephus foi 

Zealots’; and in BJ ii. xvii. 6 : ‘ the Sicarii—for so they called 
robbers carryirijr swords in their bosoms.' 

4 Cf. BJ II. xiii. 4, and esp. vii. viii. 1. 

3 Jb. VII. viii. 1 : cf. with Ant. xviii. i. 6. 

9 Ant. XX. viii. 6, BJ ii. xiii. 3. 7 BJ vii. viii. 1. 

8 E.g.^ after describing the Sicarii and really assigning to 
,hem the policy of the Zealots in BJ vii. viii. 1, he adds iy f) rb 
Taty ^Tf\<oTwy KXrf^eyrcjy yeyoi rjxpiacrey, as if a different class from 
the Sicarii. Apin, having related the policy of extermination 
of the ‘brigands’ (i.e. Zealots) pursued by Felix (ii.^xiii. 2), he 
proceeds Ka9ap«iay)i rf)^ the Zealots) irtpov «t6ov 

Xjjaruiy ev TcpocroXil/uoi? VTrecfjvtTO, ol KaXov/xeyoi a^Kapioi {ib. 8). 

® Schechter’s second version of the Talmud in Abdth de Rabbi 
Nathan, 6, reads p*ip'D, where the first reads Qanna’im (pp 
31-32). 
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The Hist, of Israel^, Enff. tr., London, 1883-86, vi. 48-54, vii. 
486-616 (‘The Seven Years from 66 to 73 a.d.' —very readable); 
B. Stade, Gench. des V'olkes Israel, Berlin, 1887-88, ii. 628-654 ; 
J. E. H. Thomson, Books which influenced our Lord and His 
Apostles, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 66fT. ; F. J. Foakes Jackson 
and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, i., London, 
1920, pp. 421-425. ANGUS. 

ZENANA.— See Family (Hindu). 

ZEND AVESTA.-See Avesta. 

ZENO.— See F/niics (Greek), Stoicism. 
ZINZENDORF.— See Moravians. 

ZIONISM,— I. Title and object. -Zionism is 
the designation of a modern nationalist movement 
anion*,' the Jews, tlio programme of whicli was 
delinitely formulated at an international eon^re.ss 
held in Basel, Switzerland, on ‘29th-3l8t Aug. 
1897, in the following terms: ‘The object of 
Zionism is to establish for the Jewish {»eople a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home in 
ralestine.’^ 

2. The basis.—The aim of Zionism, the re¬ 
establishment of the Jewish people in the land 
promised to the patriarchs as an eternal inherit¬ 
ance of the people of Israel, is a fundamental 
conception inherent in the religion of the Jews, 
and has actively asserted itself at various epochs 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar. 

the land par excellence, became to Israel a symbol of 
God’s grace. The possession of the land was a sign of Israel’s 
faith, as its loss was to be the result of disobedience. In the 
TArah this is a recurring theme, and the prophetic utterances 
ring its changes in every key. Concurrently with this idea the 
religious ordinances took shape in accordance with political 
circumstances—-first in close attachment to the land, and then 
by reason of exile from it. I’salms 137 and 1*26 mirror the 
despair of those who were driven away from, and the joy of 
those who returned to, Zion. A special virtue or sanctity was 
ascribed to its very soil: 'For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and have pity upon her dust’ (I’s lU2t‘*). The 
Talmudic ritual and other legislation, which declares mere 
residence in Pah’stino, Vishub Ere^ Israel, to be of the 
utmost merit, observes this standpoint throughout and con¬ 
tains special religious precepts, Mi^voth ha-tcluyoth ha-are^, 
applifratilo only to those living in Eref Israel, as Palestine came 
to be called in the language and literature of the Jews. 

Of essential importance to the religious mentality 
of tlie Jews became the yearning for the departed 
glory of Israel, of which the .sanctuary on Mount 
Zion was the sacred symbol, and the prayer for the 
restoration of the kingdom of the house of David, 
which wa.s synonymous with tlie Messianic age, 
is a LeMmoiiv in the Jewish liturgy that is repeated 
in almost endless variety. The prophecies and 
incidents which accompanied the return of the 
exiles from the Babylonian captivity were applied 
to tlie ages and circumstances following the de¬ 
struction of the Second Temple (a.d. 70). Flven 
though in the course of time life proved stronger 
than ritual and the universalist aspirations of 
Judaism inspired a prophetic vision which turned 
the restoration of Israel into a far-off spiritual 
ideal, it nevertheless assumed concrete appearance 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The patriarchate and academies w^hich main¬ 
tained a Jewish spiritual centre in Palestine for 
centuries after the fall of the Jewish State, the 
pilgrimages to Judaea from all parts of the Diaspora, 
and the continuous attempt to create Jewish settle¬ 
ments on what was always regarded as Jewish 
soil, testified throughout the ages to the intense 
desire of the Jews to regain a footing in their 
ancestral country. The succession of pseudo- 

1 The title ‘ Zionism ' is said to have been used first in 1886 by 
Nathan Birnbaiuu (nom de plume, Matthias Acher) in his art. 
‘Selbst-Emanzipation,’ Ost und West, 1902, p. 676. He sub¬ 
sequently, however, expressed his preference for the desig¬ 
nation, ‘Jewish Renaissance Movement,’ as more compre¬ 
hensive (cf. Ost und West, 1902, p. 626). 


Messialis, from Bar Kokhba (t A.D. 136) to 
Shabbethai Sebi (1620-76), always appealed 
successfully to this Jewish passion.' 

Even non-Jews (such as Napoleon, in his manifesto to the 
Jews of Asia and Africa to re-establish themselves under his 
auspices,in Palestine {1799J; Henry Dunant, the founder of the 
Rea Cross, in his efforts to org.anize Jewish colonization there ; 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord P.ahm'rsUjn, and other Englishmen, in 
their sympathetic support; and liaurencc Oliphant in his 
scheme in Gilead [189(JJ) realized the hold which the idea of a 
Jewish State in Palestine had on the Jews. 

3. The revival of Jewish nationalism. —But it 

was only towards the midcilc of the 19tli cent, 
that the sense of a national and political revival 
of the Jewish pcojile assumed reality. The 
national resurrection of ancient Hellas, and the 
resurgence of national sentiment in Furope gener¬ 
ally, proved a stimulus to Jewish hopes. The 
wave of Jewish solidarity that followed in the 
wake of the Damascus allair (1840) was a symptom, 
as the establishment of the Alliance Isra6Iite Uni- 
verselle (1860) was the first organized embodiment, 
of the re-awakened Jewish colh'ctive consciousness. 
Foremost in this direction was Sir Moses Monteliore 
(1784-1885), wlio, since his (irst visit to Falestine 
(18‘27), proved the forerunner in Western Europe 
of a keen, though none the less discriminating, 
interest in the Jewish future of Palestine. This 
inter-relation between Ibile.stine and the Diaspora 
acted and reacted u])on the generjil course of 
Jewish life, and eventually proved a measure of 
its vitality. 

This was, however, the period of Jewish history when all the 
energies and resoiinujs of the Jews were whollj’ directed to 
their civil arid political emancipation. This tendency, which 
derived its spiritual conception from the ideas of enlightenment 
and reform emanating from Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) and 
his followers, reccive<l its most strikitig manifestation in the 
promulgation of the principles of the French Revolution, 
which, by the Napoleonic conquests, spread over Central 
Europe. The so-called Sanhedrin convened at the behest of 
Napoleon (1806) gave to the new orientation of Jewish life a 
formal sanction. It became an axiom of Jewish thought, at 
first in Western lands and then among the upper strata in the 
great communities in Eastern Europe and the Orient, that the 
Jews were no longer a nation but a faith, that the beau icUal of 
the Jewish fuLire wa.s a complete social and political adaptation 
to the dominant surroundings. Even In the religious sphere 
this process of ‘ assimilation,’as it is technically termed, came 
to he applied in an ever-widening measure. The national or 
particularist elements of Judaism were put into the background, 
and the universalist aspects emphasized. In the liturgy the 
references to the restoration and the rebuilding of the Tejnple 
were toned down, and in some prayer-books the words ‘Zion’ 
and ‘Jerusalem’ even eliminated; the vernacular begau to 
rival, and gradually to supersede, the original Hebrew, and, 
while avoiding schismatic tendencies, this reform of Judaism 
assumed distinctive colourings adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place. 

4. The Chovev6 Zion. —While traditional and 
modernist conception.s of Judaism as a religion 
struggled for mastery on the question of the 
validity of ancient dogmas, forms, and ordinances, 
there set in a fermentation in the racial conscious- 
ne.«i.H of the Jews that j.'ave a new direction to tlieir 
aspirations. True, in the West, the devoted 
efi'orts of Sir Mo.se.s Monteliore to bring bis English 
co-religionists to a realization of Jewish poten¬ 
tialities in Falestine met with no elective re¬ 
sponse. The publication in 1862 by Moses Hess 
of Rom und Jerusalem, advocating the recognition 
of a distinctive Jewish nationality and a Jewish 
re settlement in Palestine, also found no favour 
among the Jews of (Jermany, where it appeared. 
The publication of a pamphlet, Auto-Emanzipa- 
tion, by Leo Pinsker, of Odessa (1881), definitely 
proclaiming the necessity for the establishment by 
the Jews of a country of their own marked, how¬ 
ever, a definite stage m the emergence of a move¬ 
ment which was to cajitivate the imagination of 
the mass of the Jewish people. 

The consequent rise of the movement of the 
Chovev6 (^ob6l)6) Zion (‘Lovers of Zion’) broke 
1 See art. Mkbbiahs (Pseudo-), 
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with the ideology of assimilation that had been 
takin<^ hold of ever-increasing numbers of the 
Jewish people.^ 

5 . Jewish nationalistaspirations.—The outward 
events detailed in art. Anti-Semitism - reinforced 
the trend of senbinnuit and thought that was 
proceeding within Jewry. A com{)lete .sj)iritual 
transformation took place, particularly in the 
outlook of the younger generation. The cH'ort 
to turn the Jews into a mere religious denomina¬ 
tion, dist inguished from their neigh hours only by 
their religion, and even in this approximating to 
the ideas and customs of time and place, wa.s 
opposed by the atlirmation that the people of 
Israel, though dispersed over the whole earlli, 
was still one j)eople, not only bound together by 
a common past, but consecrated by the hoj)es and 
as|)irations of a common future. It was put 
forward that the Jews had indeed a distinctive 
mission in the economy of the world—as was 
claimed by those who would insist upon the 
universality of Judaism as a world-religion—but, 
while rec^ognizing that only a part of the Jewish 
j)eople would settl(i in Palestine, it was asserted 
that the spiritual purj»ose of Israel coidd be 
worthily accomplished only in its hallowed home¬ 
land, whence, as in the days of old, it would draw 
inspiration from its nativa* soil, and give again of 
its own genius, unallected by alien influences, its 
distinctive contribution to the religion and civiliza¬ 
tion of the world. It was particularly in the culti¬ 
vation of the .specific Hebraic spirit of righteous¬ 
ness and .social justice that the Jewish nationalists 
saw the Messianic fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Jew in history. 

6 . Modern Hebrew literature.—The nationalist 
con(;e[)tion of Jewish life found in time a host of 
advocate.s in the Jewish literature of all language.s, 
so that it i.s now', partiiailarly in the pres.s, the 
most potent intellectual force in Jewry. In par¬ 
ticular the Hebrew language, hitherto confined 
to prayer and study as well as to religious and 
literary correspondence, proved both a means and 
an end in nationalist jiropaganda. Hebrew, 
adapted to modern need.s, became the vehicle for 
the issue of original w'orks and translations, and 
a Hebrew press fashioned the ancient tongue for 
everyday use. It became the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in schools, and finally in Palestine the 
vernacular of the younger generation. In the 
course of a few decades modern Hebrew literature 
revealed an intellectual individuality of a high 
order. Perez Smolenskin (184'J-85), by his Hebrew 
periodical Ila-sJuihar (‘The Dawn ’), was a nation¬ 
alist pioneer among the intellectuals of his time. 
Aliad Ha-am (Asher Ginzberg) (born 1856) is a 
thinker of profound depth and endowed with ex¬ 
traordinary clarity of judgment and diction. He 
has given a philo.so|)hi(;al content to Jewi.sh 
nationalism, and the idea of a Jew'ish spiritual 
centre in Palestine is emphasized by him in con¬ 
tradistinction to an exclusively politico-economic 
conception of the movement. IJaim Nahman 
Bialik (b. 1873) and 8 aul Tchernichowsky (b, 1875) 
stand out among those wdio in these latter days 
have revived the inspiration of Hebrew poetic ex¬ 
pression. Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859) wields the 
Hebrew language wdth a versatility and grace 
reminiscent of the wealth of clas.sical Greek and 
the elegance of French literature. The new 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will give modern 
Hebrew the definite scientific canons of which it 
is .still in need. 

Modern Hebrew is based on the Bible, with its developments 
in the Mishnah, Talmud, and medisoval literature. A complete 
lexicon, with the latest terminolojfy, is the pS'D {Thesaurus 

1 But see art. Anti-Skmitism. 

3 EHH i. 698 f. 


Tutius Ilebraitatis) of Eliezer ben Yehudah, now in course of 
publication. 

7 . Jewish colonization in Palestine. — In its 

practical develo])ment the movement as.suined the 
form of colonization in Pale.stine with the aspira¬ 
tion for the ultimate revival of the Jewish people, 
not only in its homeland but in the whole Diaspora. 
The work of agricultural colonization was initiated 
by Sir Moses iMtuitcliore in 1854 by the .settlement 
on the land of 35 families from Safed, and by 
Charles Netter in 1870 in the foundation of the 
still existing training farm Miqveli Israel, near 
Jafla. There followed the establishment of the 
agricultural colony Petafi Tiqvah in 1878 and of 
Ivi.shon le-Zion and Zikhron Ya'acob in 1882. The 
movement of the (Jliovev 6 Zion had by then 
gathered sullicient force to hold in 1884 an inter¬ 
national conference at Kattowitz, Silesia. The 
idea of the (colonization of Pale.stine, which, amid 
exceptional difficulties, has been put into effect by 
men of high ideals but no practical experience 
(notably, in 1882, by the so-called ‘Bilu’ group, 
composed mainly of Rus.so-Jewish students), en¬ 
listed the sympathies of the Western Jews more 
out of philanthropic than nationalist motives, 
wliile in Eastern Europe the imagination of en¬ 
thusiasts was stirred by visions of a Jewish 
national revival. Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
of Paris (b. 1845), with an idealism equalled only 
by his princely generosity, provided tlie financial 
mean.s by which alone the colonies could have 
been maintained. In 1889 the Russian Jews 
established tlio Odessa Committee for the coloniza¬ 
tion of Jews in Syria and Palestine, while in 
Western Europe benevolent ellbrts were made to 
further this object. But the disaj)pointiiigly .slow 
progress in Palestine and the gradual restriction 
of the horizon of the Chovev 6 Zion led to general 
di.sillu.<^ionment and apathy. 

8 . Herzl and Political Zionism.—It was in 1896 
that the Jewisii world was ar(.)used by the appear¬ 
ance of 'riu'odor Herzl, of Vienna (1860-1904), 
who, in hi.s Judenstaat^ promulgated tiie view 
that Jews should leave the inhospital)le lands in¬ 
habited by them, and set out in detail a scheme 
for the creation of a Jewish commonwealth. 
Though this publication may be said to liave been 
distingui.sbed by its boldne.ss and lucidity, it was 
only the magnetic personality of Herzl that made 
of this apparently utopian project a living reality 
to the great mas.ses of liis people. In other ages 
he might have been invested with Messianic 
claims. In the authority he wielded and the ex¬ 
traordinary fa.sciriation he exercised over those 
who came under his sway he stands bewond com¬ 
pare among the Jews since Moses ^faimonides 
(1135-1204), and time has confirmed his position in 
modern Jewry as that of judge and prophet in 
Israel. He found many notable adherents, such 
as Max Nbirdau (b. 1849), who, though holding no 
office, enjoys the moral leadership of the move¬ 
ment, and Israel Zangwill (b. 1864), who, since his 
secession, has become the ‘ candid friend ’ of Zion¬ 
ism. A congress of Jews from various parts of 
the Diaspora took place in Basel, 29th-3l8t Aug. 
1897, at which there was established the Zionist 
Organization with its fundamental programme: 

* The object of Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home (offentlich-rechtllch 
gesicherte Ueimstatte) in Palestine. In order to attain this 
object, the Congress adopts the following measures 

1. To promote, in so far as it serves the above purpose, the 

settlement in Palestine of Jewish agriculturists, crafts- 
and tradesmen ; 

2. To select and organize the whole Jewish people in appro¬ 

priate local and general bodies in conformity with the 
laws of the land ; 

8 . To strengthen Jewish national sentiment and self-con- 
scioiisness; 

4 . Preparatory measures to obtain the sanction of govern¬ 
ments required for attaining the object of Zionism.* 
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From the fact that tiiis new development of the 
nationalist movement laid 8j)ocial stress on the 
thesis that tlie Jewish question could not he solved 
in the Diaspora by the prevailinj^ methods of 
jdiilanthropv, but only in Falestine on political 
lines, the adherents of the Basel programme came 
to be known as Political Zionists, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the former Chovev6 Zion and those who 
claimed that all faithful Jews are Zionists in the 
8 [>iritual sense. The Zionist Organization further 
assumed a delinite nationalist attitude on Jewish 
ubl ic matters, as, indeed, it developed a Jewish 
ydtanschauung generally, and thereby aroused 
fierce and wide-spread opposition from the leading 
ecclesiastical and lay heads of the Jewish com¬ 
munities. Zionism, however, continued to gather 
force in most parts of the Jewish Diaspora, and 
became the largest organized body of Jews since 
the days of Jewish independen(;e. Altogether it 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on Jewish 
life. In Jewish communal politics, in literature, 
art, and education, it endeavoured to create a 
specific national Jewish note. The hold which it 
has obtained over the n\imerous Jewish university 
students, particularly on the European continent, 
has secured for Zionism the intellectual leadership 
of the Jewish peoiile. 

The immediate object of Zionism, which was to 
obtain from the sultan of Turkey a legal con¬ 
cession or charter for the settlement of large 
numbers of Jews on a basis of local self-govern¬ 
ment, failed. Three personal interviews of Herzl 
with Sultan Abdul Ilamid (1901 and 1902) proved 
fruitless. Impelled by the pressure of urgent 
circumstances in the general condition of the Jews, 
Herzl considered the advisability of acquiring 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Government the region 
of El Arish, on the Sinai peninsula, for a Jewish 
autonomous settlement (1901); but, owing to the 
lack of water for irrigation, the scheme was found 
impracticable. This was followed in 1903 by an 
oiler to the Zionists by Joseidi Chamberlain (then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) of the Guas 
Ngishu plateau in tlie East Africa Protectorate, 
which was submitted to a Zionist congress, but the 
mere suggestion of any project outside Palestine 
aroused violent opposition. A commission of ex¬ 
ploration was sent out, but on its report to a sub¬ 
sequent congress this so-called Uganda scheme 
was definitely rejected. The secession of a number 
of Zionists followed and led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (colloqui¬ 
ally termed ‘ ITO ’) in order * to procure a territory 
upon an autonomous basis for the Jews who cannot 
or will not remain in the lands in which they 
already live.’ After unsuccessful attempts to 
find a suitable territory, in Cyrenaica, Canada, 
Australia, Mesopotamia, and Angola, the Jewish 
Territorial Organization has ceased to function. 

The death of Herzl (who, in 1905, was followed 
in the oflico of president of the Zionist ‘ Actions 
Comit6’ [central executive] by David Wolffsohn, 
of Cologne, and in 1911 by Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin) created a profound depression in the move¬ 
ment, which, in the ab.sence of political success, 
attempted to develop the existing institutions in 
Palestine and—with a hope for better prospects— 
to cultivate as Gegenwartsarheit the nationalist 
idea in the Diaspora. 

9. Organization and finance.— The membership 
of the Zionist Organization consists of those who pay 
annually the shekel (one shilling [raised in 1919 to 
2 /6], or its nominal equivalent in other coinage), 
which gives the right to a vote in the election of 
delegates to the congress, the highest Zionist 
forum. Women have the franchise on the same 
terms as men. About 800,0(X) persons paid the 
shekel in 5681 (1919-21). 


The Zionist Organization is com{)os(al of national 
federations of Zionist soci('ties or other bo<iies all 
over the worhl {e.g., tlie English Zionist Federa¬ 
tion, the Federation of American Zionists, etc.), 
and, in addition, there are recognized international 
federations representing sjiecific princijiles, as, e.gr., 
the Misrahi, wliicli endeavours to promote Zionism 
on an ‘orthodox ’ religious basis, or the Poal6 Zion, 
which professes Socialist doctrines. 

As a general rule, Zionism is in favour of traditional Judaism, 
at least in a spiritual sense, hut re(' 0 |;uizes complete liberty of 
conscience for the individual, in accordance with the otlicial 
declaration at the second congress (1M»S): 

‘ Zionism docs not ordy aim at the economic and political but 
also at the spiritual regeneration of the Jewish ]iooplo, and in 
this respect stamls on the basis of moderti civili7.ation, with the 
achievements of which it identities itself. Zionism does not 
undertake anything which conllicts with the religious law of 
Judaism.’ 

In 1899 there was established, as the financial 
institution of the Organization, tin. Jewish Colonial 
Trust Ltd., with an authorized capit/il of £2,000,000, 
of whi(di about £380,000 was suliscribed by Decem¬ 
ber 1920. Over 100,000 persons were holders of 
single £l shares, tlie largest numl^er of shareholders 
of any joint-stock company. In 1903 the ITust 
established a subsidiary body, the Anglo-Balcstino 
Co. Ltd., for the special jnirpose of transacting 
banking business in Palestine. The Jewish 
National Fund was creat ed in 1897 for the purchase 
of land in Palestine as the inalienable possession 
of the Jewish people. The principle regarding 
the nationalization of the land and the eo-ooerative 
experiments undertaken by the Fund will render 
it not only one of the must useful agencies in the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, bub, from the 
general economic and sociological point of view, 
valuable and interesting in it s practical application. 
During the Great War (1914-18), and even more 
since its conclusion, the Jewish National Fund has 
received wide-spread support all over the world. 

10. Zionism since 1914* —The outbreak of the 
Great War necessarily created a cleavage in the 
international Zionist Organization, which, for geo¬ 
graphical reasons, had its central office in Berlin. 
The political, and, later on, the administrative, 
lieadquarters were transferred to London, which, 
by the registration of its financial institutions, 
was already the legal locale of the movement. 

Zionism received its most powerful impetus by the 
recognition 011 the part of the British Government 
of the historical connexion of the Jewish people 
with Palestine and the claim which this gives them 
to reconstruct Palestine as their national home. 

There are in England traditions, dating bock to Puritan 
times, which favour the restoration of the Jews to their ancient 
country. It was also in England that the first society for the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine was formed by George Oawler 
in 1845. George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (187fi) was in those 
days a remarkable revelation of the Jewish nationalist aspira¬ 
tions of a Gentile, while the romanticism of Benjamin Disraeli, 
with his strong Jewish sympathies, gave a glamour to the idea 
of the restoration of Israel, with which the English-speaking 
world is familiar through the Bible. 

Since 1915 the diplomatic activities of the 
Organization have been centred in England and 
the United States. In the latter country the 
movement received its greatest impetus by the 
accession of Louis D. Brandeis, Justice or the 
Supreme Court (since 1920 President of the Organi¬ 
zation). In England Chaim Weizmann, whose 
extraordinary gifts of eloquence and statesmanship 
liave raised nim to the leadership of the move¬ 
ment, and Nahum Sokolow (Chairman of the 
Executive), who combines the philosophical serenity 
of a man of letters with a keen judgment of men 
and aflairs, were able to enlist the sympathies of 
British public opinion and ultimately the support 
of the British Government. Herbert Samuel (sub¬ 
sequently the first British High Commissioner for 
PMestine) ranged his Jewish influence, while in 
the Cabinet os well as out of it, definitely on the 
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side of Zionism, which found also convinced 
advocates amon^ other British statesmen, notably 
Lloyd George, Arthur J. Balfour, and Lord Koberf 
Cecil. Sir Mark Sykes (who in 1916 liad acted foi 
Great Britain in tlie Sykes-lhcot Agreement witl 
France) became the (diam|iion of Zionist interests 
in the settlement of the Palestine question. 

On 2nd Novnmiber 1917 Arthur J. Balfour, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Allairs, addressed 
to Lord kothschild a coinriiunication in tlie follow 
ing terms : 

‘llis Majesty’s Oovcrninont view with favour the e8tal)li9h 
ment in I’alesLine of a national lioine for the Jewish people, anti 
will use t heir best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this ol)ject, it heinj' clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done wliich may jirejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish coinnmnities in Palestine or the rights and 
political BtiUus enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

'Phis declaration, which was hailed in the Jewish 
world as a counterpart to the edict of Cyrus, was 
followed in 1918 by similar statements from the 
Governments of h'rance and Italy, as w'ell as by 
the support of President Wilson, and the friendly 
acquiescence of the pope. 

On .8rd Fe])ruary 1919 a delegation, headed by 
Sokolow and Weizmann, and including the Russian 
Zionist leader M. Ussishkin, who spoke in Hebrew, 
submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris the 
Zionist claims in J^alestine w'ith these proposals ; 

‘The sovereign possesHion of Palestine shall he vested in the 
League of Nations, and the government entrusted to Great 
Britain as the mandatory of the League, it being a special con¬ 
dition of the mandate that Palestine shall be placed under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secuire 
the establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autonomous 
commonwealth.’ 

Following the conquest of Palestine by the British 
under Lord Allenby, in w hich olhcially designated 
‘Jewish troops’ took part, the above Zionist i)ro- 
posals to the l*e<ace Conference were on 25th April 
1920 adopted at San Remo by the principal Allied 
Powers and incorporated in the T^ritish Mandate 
for Palestine under the League of Nations, as w'as 
also the Balfour Declaration in tlic Treaty of Sevres. 
With this solemn international recognition of the 
Jewish title to Ibilestine there emerges after a 
millennial struggle the national revival of a j)eo)>le 
comparatively small in numbers but incomparable 
in endurance and faith. 

Literatcrk.—T here is an extensive Zionist literature in 
almost all the languages spoken by Jews, notably in Hebrew, 
Russian, German, and English. Die Welt, the official orjjfan of 
the movement from its inception in 1897 till 1914, contains all 
official statements and current topics, while the Reports of 
the Congresses (in German) give a full reproduction of their 
deliberations. Amony authoritative works on Zionism are 
Theodor Herzl, Zionistische Schri/ten, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 
1905 ; Leon Kellner, Theodor HerzU Lehrjahre, Vienna, 1920; 
Adolf Friederaann, Das Leben Theodor HerzU, Berlin, 1914: 
Max Nordau, Zionistische Schri/ten, Cologne, 1909; Marcel 
Bernfeld, Le Sionisme, Paris, 1920; N. Sokolow, History of 
Zionism: 1600-1918, 2 vols., London, 1919; Richard J, H. 
Gottheil, Zionism, Philadelphia, 1914; Aljad Ha-'am, Selected 
Essays, tr. l^eon Simon, do. 1912 ; Zionism and the Jewish 
Future, by various writers, ed. 11. Sacher, lR>ndon, 1916; 
Zionism: Problems and Views, by various writers, ed. Paul 
Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis, with an Introduction by Max 
Nordau, do. 1910 ; Zionist Work in Palestine, by various writers, 
ed. Israel Cohen, do. 1911 ; Frank G, Jannaw^, Palestine 
and the Powers, do. 1914 ; H. Sidebotham, England and 
Palestine, do. 1919; Albert M. Hyamson, Palestine: The 
Rebirth of an Ancient People, do. 1917 ; Norman Bentwich, 
Palestine of the Jews, do. 1919 ; Leon Simon, Sttidies in Jewish 
Nationalism, do. 1920; Reports of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organisation to the XII. Zionist Congress, do. 1921. There>re 
numerous pamphlets published by the English Zionist Federa¬ 
tion (official organ, Tne Zionist Remew) and the Federation of 
American Zionists (official or^an. The Maccaboean, and, since 
1921, T'he New Palestine). Views opposed to Jewish national¬ 
ism are to be found in the writings of Claude G. Montefiore, 
the leader of Liberal Judaism in England, and in America the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (representing Reform 
Judaism) has repeatedly expressed itself in its Year Book and 
other publications against Zionism. Cf. also Laurie Magnus, 
Aspects of the Jewish Question, London, 1902 ; Morris Jastrow. 
Jr., Zionism and the Future of Palestine : The P'allacies and 
Dangers of Political Zionism, New York, 1919; Lucien Wolf, 
art. ‘ Zionism ’ in and ‘ The Zionist Peril,’i/QR xvii. [1906] 

1 flf. On 8i>ecial subjects cf. JE. PAUL GOODMAN. 


ZOhAR. — From the 14th cent, the Z6hdr 
(‘Sj)lendour’) has been the fundamental book of 
Jewi.sh lyahlKila [q.v.), the fountainhead of all 
mystical inspiration. It has exercised a deep in¬ 
fluence upon the .spiritual and religiou.s life of tlie 
Jews, and has e.\tended its inlliience beyond tlie 
borders of Judaism. An ever-increasiiig literature 
has gathered round it; for from its first aiqiearance 
it excited the curiosity of the scholar and the 
mystical philosopher. Its origin seemed WTapt in 
mystery, anil to this day the jiroblem presented by 
the Zfjhdr has not been solved. It is a curious 
fact that only one manuscrijit prior to the first 
edition seems to exist. All the researches there¬ 
fore start from the printed edition. And even then 
they have been limited to the Z6hdr alone, instead 
of being extended over the wdiole range of the 
lyahhalistic literature, of which this book forms 
only one, thougli a very proiiiinerit, portion. 

I. Problem of origin. —Fhe most wndeiy accepted 
theory as to the origin of this book is the some- 
w'hat legendary rei)ort of the investigation which 
a certain Rabbi Isaac made in Spain immediately 
after the hook became known. 

Rabbi Isaac belonged to a school of mystics which had made 
ts headquarters in Acco, and was one of the foremost repre¬ 
sentatives of the Kabbalistic interpretation of the Law in 
accordance with the system of Nahrnanides ; he himself ciun- 
po.scd a supercomnierUary on Nahnianides, Meirat Enayim, 
hitlierto still in MS, a veritable mine of information on the pre- 
Zbharite pliase of the Jewish Kabbala. He is said to have 
travelled to Granada in Spain, and to have inquired of the 
widow of a certain Rabbi Moses de Leon what she knew about 
her husband’s activity in connexion with the book wliich he for 
the first time bad circulated among the scholars. Ho offered 
her a very high price for the original MS, from which Rabbi 
Moses said that he had made the copies which he sold. The 
woman declare*! that she knew of no such copy and that Rabbi 
Moses u.sed to write the things himself. On the strength of 
this curious report modern scdiolars have not hesitated to 
declare that this book was a deliberate forgery made by Rabbi 
Mo.ses and palmed off on bis contemporaries as the work of 
Itahbi Simeon ben Yohai, and that it was thus quite a modern 
fabrication by this obscure scholar of the ISth century. The 
•eason assigned for ascribing this book to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yol^ai (2rid cent.) was that, according to an ancient legend 
*ound in the Talmud, he and his son ha^ taken refuge in a cave 
’roni the Roman persecution, and that he dwelt in it for thirteen 
years, giving himself up entirely to solitary meditation and 
mystical speculations. I’roofs were then adduced to show the 
mprobability of early origin, as the book teems with anachron- 
sms. References made in it also to Talmudic laws and cero- 
uonies of a later origin, and the author’s knowledge of the 
lystem of vowels and accents, also precluded the possibility of 
luch high antiquity. 

But tho whole inveatigation was vitiated by the 
act that it rested exclusively on the printed text, 
which, as will be shown, was of a coni[) 08 ite char¬ 
acter. Blit even in this form tlie ZOhdr i.s only a 
portion of a much larger mystical literature winch 
las been pre.served in part to this very day under 
►^arious names. The relation of tiiese independent 
treatises and works to the larger compilation coni- 
nonly known as the Z6hdr has not yet been in¬ 
vestigated, and thus the true character of the 
'%hdr has remained obscure, and the legendary 
rigin which ascribes it to an almost unknown 
icholar of the 13th cent, lias most uncritically been 
accepted. It is utterly impossible to conceive that 
uich a vast literature, containing elements of tlie 
iiost diverse and often contradictory character, 
should be the work of a single mam It is much 
iiore probable that the real Z6hdr was only one 
jut of many treatises of a similar kind, which by 
Fortunate accident had come into the hands of a 
diligent scribe, who could easily make copies of it 
and profit by the sale. 

(a) Evidence from contents .—The mystical specu* 
ations contained in these writings can often be 
traced back to those of the Hellenistic period, 
intermingled with later develojunents, but all 
centring in the word of the Bible. We find in 
Jiem almost every system—new Platonism, the 
i^eachings of the 8toa in its later form, the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation so prominent in Pkilo, the 
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gnostic theories—and very often in a distorted 
forni. No less prominent are the apocalyptic; 
visions of heavenly halls and heavenly glories of 
the temjde in heaven, and of the terrors of hell. 
The inellahle name of God forms another centre of 
speculation, and the mystical value of letters and 
vowels, just as in the ancient magi(;al papyri 
according to the school of the new Pythagoreans. 
The theories of dualism are not wanting in these 
schools, and often develop into a kind of trinity, 
consisting of father, mother, and son. The demi¬ 
urges, the syzygies, and the archons have also 
found a place in them. They often dissolve the 
literal meaning of the words and rest upon fan¬ 
tastical etymologies, and apparent similarities in 
sound and form are often tlie only basis for these 
extraordinary speculations which never lead to a 
logical conclusion. Almost every principle or law 
or even every name in the Bible is subjected to 
this peculiar process of sublimation, and all the 
thoughts float and run into one another as so 
many nebuhe which change their shape and form 
constantly, and which elude the grasp. It is all 
a world of mystical and fantastic imagery, in 
which only one principle is constant, viz. that the 
harmony of this world, and especially that of the 
celestial world, is dependent on carrying out these 
laws, and that Israel has the merit of being chosen to 
be the foremost rei)resentative of the Law, charged 
with its fulfilment, and thus guaranteeing not only 
the stability of the world, but its ultimate perfection. 

The conception of God is just as vague as all the 
rest, for each school seems to have had its own 
theory, and these are all ho})elessly blended. God 
is the En S6f (‘Infinite’), the Iioary Head, the 
Long Face (or, rather, the Long Sutl'ering), Krech 
Apj)aim. He is the centre of various emanations, 
or rather manifestations. He is depicted as the 
head of the divine college, and very numerous are 
the anthropomorphic representations of the She- 
kinah, and just as vague and contradictory are 
the systems of creation and the many conceptions 
concerning the evil power (the other, or left, side) 
with its hosts of aemons male and female, all 
wishing to join man for his destruction, to cover 
him, as it were, with so many keliphin, like in¬ 
visible skins. There is also to be found the 
Platonic theory of Ideas, or divine prototypes for 
every earthly (;reature. In one separate treatise, 
also embodied in the ZOhdr, the theory of metem¬ 
psychosis is taught, the existence of which can be 
traced back to very early times in Syria and 
Palestine no less than in Kgypt, and which later 
became one of the new principles carried by the 
Gnostic and Maniche'ean sects into Europe. Two 
physiognomic treatises called ‘The Secret of 
Secrets ’ have also found a place in this com[)ilation. 

It is obvious from this brief sketch that a \vork 
of such complexity cannot be the result of a single 
man’s activity. The utmost that can be said is 
that Moses de Leon either pieced some of these 
treatises together or copied them from older MSS 
in a haphazard manner. 

Interspersed throughout the book there are 
numerous tales and legends, some of which have 
parallels in the other Ilabbinical literature, but a 
large number are quite independent and cannot be 
found anywhere else. Some apocalyptic visions 
are also recorded which have a character of their 
own, and the whole setting reminds one strongly 
of the literature of the monks and cenobites, or 
ascetics, in Egypt and Palestine—the Lausiaca 
of I’alladius and others. The sages are represented 
as walking together in the open, discoursing on 
metaphysical problems, when they are joined by 
an aged man, the Saba, almost equal to the Abba 
in the Lausiaca, a Ta’yya, a travelling Arab, who 
explains the questions put and wno afterwards 


disappears, being either the prophet Elijah or some 
other heavenly personage, even God Himself. The 
whole i>icture is one whi(;h can only be conceived 
as drawn by one of these ascetics, given u}» to his 
meditations in the wilds of Galilee or in some part 
east of Jordan. 

Some beautiful hymns of a very exalted type, 
almost pantheistic, have enriclied this compilation 
and, together with these tales, have largely con¬ 
tributed to its great ])opularity among tiio.se who 
were unable to follow the mystical spe(;ulation 
contained in its })ages. 

{b) Evidence from language. —The book, as 
printed, is not uniform. The largest part of it 
IS written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, wliich is 
unquestionably I’alestinian. It is not the (Jassical 
form, but a popularly corrupted b^rm, such as 
w'ould be the living language of the people of 
Galilee between the Hellenisti(; and Arabic periods. 
It approximates partly to the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which is also of Galilman 
origin, and in many ways rciuiuds one of the 
Targum to Ecclesiast(;s. It is c'^ulently the lan¬ 
guage spoken by the Jews in Galilee, who refused 
to a<lopt Greek and to whom this vvas the only 
language. Some jiarts an; written more correctly, 
others show greater corruj»tion, and a few of the 
technical terms the pr(*sent writer believes to be 
of Greek origin. Otlier sections of the book are 
in Hebrew, also of a popular form. Corruptions 
in either portion, especially in the Aramaic;, are 
probably due to a targe extent to the fault of 
copyists not fully conversant with the Aramaic, 
to whom these new words ajipeared strange. No 
forgery was intended, and even the association 
with the name of Moses de Leon as author is out 
of the question, and, even as copyist, should perhaps 
be limited to that jairtion of the compilation 
which is speciHcally called the Zdhdr (for it must 
be made definitely clear that only a portion of the 
book has a right to claim this title). 

The problem thus presented can now be more 
easily solved. It must be once for all established 
that the book is a compilation of a large number 
of independent treatises which belong to a wider 
circle ; out of them a certain number have been 
selected in a haphazard manner and i)ieced together 
not by any author who endeavoured to write what 
it apf)ears now to be, viz. a commentary to the 
five books of the Pentateuch, but by the enterpris¬ 
ing publishers and printers of the first editions. 
These men have collected and selected a certain 
number of books, one of which—the largest one— 
was the Z6hdr, or, as it was called, the Midrash 
Ila - Z6hdr, or the Midrash of Rabbi Simeon b. 
Yobai. They have deliberately and arbitrarily 
arranged these writings together, like a chain or 
catena patrum, as a continuous commentary to the 
Pentateuch in the same manner as an unknown 
author has pieced together various other M idrashim 
of a Haggadic chara<;ter and made out of them the 
well-known Yalkut. These writings were not in¬ 
tended to form continuous commentaries, and the 
largest portion deals almost exclusively with the 
first part of Genesis, whilst origin.ally there was 
no commentary at all to Deuteronomy. In order 
to obtain such a commentary the publishers and 
printers transferred wholesale portions from one 
section to another, and, whenever this was found 
impossible as the text had already been allocated 
to another section, they contented themselves with 
inserting a note to the effect that an appropriate 
commentary to these passages would be found in 
some of the preceding sections. They did not even 
keep the various portions carefully separated ; but, 
when the fragments were too small, they printed 
them one after the other, often omitting even the 
name, sometimes, however, inserting in the text the 
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title, such as Raza (‘Mystery’), whicli a reader edition, Witli tlie help of this MS also one of the 
could not now easily understand, being unaware chief problenis connected with the Zdhar can now 
of the fact that it was an interpolation. Thus it be satisfactorily solved. It is well known that the 
confuses still more the ali eady ditlicult text. book is ascribed to Kabbi Simeon b. Yohai of the 

The printers, however, endeavoured to make it 2nd cent., and it was not very difficult for the 
clear that the book published by them was a com- critics to prove this claim untenable, inasmuch as 
pilation of various treatises pieced together by the book in its entirety not only contains unques- 
them, for tliey stated on the title-page that in tionable anachronisms but also refers in sundry 
addition to the Sc])}her Ha-Z6hdr they had included pas.sages to and quotes from the Talmud and even 
in this publication the following: Zitre. T6rdh from later forms of liturgy. But this wrong as- 
(‘Mysteries of the T6rdh^)y Midrash llanv^lam sumption of Simeon b. Yobai’s authorship rests 
(‘The Hidden Midrash’), Tosefta (additions to upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
some sections), lia^ya Mehemna {^ Pastor Jides,^ printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
‘The True Shepherd’)—thus far in the Mantua and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
edition, and in the Cremona edition the following known fact in the Midrashic literature that many 
are also added : the Bnhir, Midrash Ruth^ Midrash an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
Ifazita (on Songs), the section Ta Hazi (‘Come is mentioned at the opening of the book; it does 
and Behold’), Hekhalot (‘The Halls of Heaven not mean, that R. Kahana is the author of the 
and Hell’), and again other additions, such as Pesi^ta or K. Tanhuma of the Midrash which go 
Pikkudim (‘Ordinances’). This fact, hitherto under their names. The title is derived from the 
entiredy ignored, is of decisive importance for the 0 }>ening sentence where these two scholars are 
history of the Z6/idr, inasmuch as it proves that mentioned. There are other books of a similar 
in the very first editions both of Mantua and character, such as Midrash Hazita, mentioned on 
of Cremona we have only a conipilalion before us, the title-page of the Zdhar and forming part of the 
and not a homogeneous work. AH the investi- compilation. It is the initial word of the book, 
gators who have taken the Zdhar to be a homo- and it is the same with the Midrash Tadeshe, etc., 
geneous compilation, the skilful forgery of an in- and the very title of the Zdhar is probably derived 
genious author, have been led completely astray. from that name occurring in the opening sentence. 

Moreover, no notice was taken by the .scholars In the MS, similarly, the opening formula is 
of the other books belonging to the .same cycle. ‘ Patah li. Simeon b. Yohai,’ which would thus 
Nor have the two editions, which appeared almost ex))l;un absolutely the origin of the title Midrash 
simultaneously, been comp.'ired ~ the folio edition of U. Simeon b. Yohai, by which thi.s Midrash was 
of Cremona (1558), which alrea<ly contains various quoted almost on its first ap])earance by the oldest 
text.s j)rinio(l side by side, and the other edition at authorities. This does not mean that U. Simeon 
Mantua (1558-60) with the introduction by Kabbi was the author, but only that the book began with 
Isaac de Lattes, in three quarto volumes, which the mention of his name. Unfortunately the 


has since become the authorized edition, all 
subsequent editions being faithful rejirints jiage 
for page of this editi(»n. The Cremona edition has 
only been rejninted twice, once in Lublin (1623) 
find a second time in Sulzbach with the help of the 
famous Knorr von Ko.senroth (1684). In all the 
other (miarto) editions Genesis and Exodus 
form each a separate volume. The third volume 
contains the Zdhdr, etc., of the remaining three 
hooks of the Pentateucli. Curion.sly enough, even 
before the Zd/mr anpeared in Mantua, the Tikkune 
ha-Zdhdr, or ‘Additions and Improvements to 
ha-Zdhdr,' appeared in Mantua in 1557. It con¬ 
sists of 70 cha[)ters, all dealing practically with 
the cosmogony and with the first verse of Gencsi.s. 
They arc all written in the same style (except that 
they are arranged in a more systematic order) and 
show the same peculiarities as the chief portion of 
the Zdhdr. The language is also Aramaic, and 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish one from 
another. Tlie same holds good of the Zdhdr 
Ifadash, ‘ the New Zdhdrd' which appeared for the 
fir.st time in .Salonica (1597), compiled from MSS 
brouglit from Palestine. It contains, in addition 
to the new Zdharic matter on the Pentateuch, 
sirniliar mystical commentaries to the five scrolls 
or Megilloth, i.e. Lamentations, Song, E.sther, 
Ruth, and Ecclesiastes. 

In addition it may now be mentioned that the 
present writer posses.ses separate MSS of tho.se 
writings which have been incorporated in the 
Zdhdr, such as Sdre Tdrdh and fragments of Ra'ya 
Mehemna, all corroborating the view that the book 
in its printed form is a compilation made in modern 
tunes of older material. A furtiier and more de¬ 
cisive proof is now found in the MS of the Zdhdr 
[Codex (raster, no. 747) in the present writer’s 
possession, older than the print and of Spanish 
Oriental origin. It differs very considerably from 
the printed edition. It contains only parts of 
what is now called the Zdhdr, but none of tne other 
texts which have been joined on to it in that 


printers left out these initial words, for no obvious 
rea.sori except jierhaps in order to give prominence 
to that weighty mystical pronouncement which 
stands as a litting introduction to this mystical 
book. Now there can no longer he any question 
4 connecting this book with R. .Simeon and con¬ 
sidering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatise.^ 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. I’liey rojuesent a con¬ 
stant development which ha.s been going on for a 
long time in various schools of Palestine. Each 
of these component elements must henceforth be 
studied .separately, for we are dealing with a mass 
of material accumulated during centurie.s, much of 
which is evidently of high antiquity. 

2 . History and influence.—The history of Jewish 
mysficism has still to be written, for much of it 
which is very old has for some reason or other been 
declared to be of more recent origin, 'fhe argu- 
mentum ex silentio has been too often used to 
prove the non-existence of mystic 8})eculations in 
olden times in spite of the apocalyptic and magical 
literature which flourished already in the early 
centuries before and after the destruction of the 
Temple. The mystics had very little in common 
with the scholars; they very seldom committed 
their speculations to writing—it was all secret lore ; 
even that which they wrote down they hid away 
carefully. Yet the continuity was not broken, and 
the secret doctrine was handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation as ^abbfi,la, i.e. oral mystic 
tradition. Thus old and new were constantly 
blended ; to old systems of theosophic siieculations 
newer were added, until it was found necessary to 
fix them in writing, and in this Cabbalistic activity 
must be found the origin and the explanation of 
the Zdhdr and the ZOhilric literature. In it we 
find embedded, side by side, those old speculations 
from the time of Philo downwards, on to probably 
the 6th and 6th cent., when they were the object 
of concentrated meditations in Galilee and there pre- 
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served until the time when they became the common 
property of scholars and mystics alike. It would 
be easy to trace almost every phase and aspect 
of older mysticism which Hourished in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt in one page or another of the 
books referred to ; they will often stand together 
on one page. It is therefore futile to draw up the 
system of the ^Jabbala contained in the Zdhdr, and 
those systems that have hitherto been evolved out 
of that book are only partial representations of one 
section or another, far from exhausting even one 
of the many writings embedded in the Z6har. 
Mystical commentators have felt this, and have 
therefore often singled out one portion as the 
object of their interpretation. Sucn has been the 
case with the so-called Idra Rahha, ‘ The Big Hall,’ 
and Idra Zutta, ‘ The Small Hall,’ in Num. and 
Deut., or again the Siphra de Seniuta^ ‘ The Book 
of the Veiled Mystery,’ in Exodus. These were 
treated either together with other treatises or 
published and commented upon separately. 

Tiie philosophic movement wliich found its 
highest expression in Maimonides’ (t 1204) Guide 
of the Perplexed led to a rationalistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Law, which by its very extravagance 
called forth the mystical reaction which succeeded 
in practically extinguishing it. 

The ^Cabbalistic doctrine then received a great 
impetus through the works of Nahmanides (12G3), 
especially through his widely read and highly 
appreciated commentary to the Pentateuch. 

Mysticism flourished then, ’rhere were other 
great scholars who had been deeply impressed by 
the older IC^abbalistic speculations by Nahmanides, 
Solomon b. Adrat, ana otliers who had formed a 
school of mystics in Palestine, and especially in 
Acco. These schools were probably revivals of 
older schools and mystic circles winch continued 
to flourish unobserved in the mountains and 
caverns of Galilee, and also on the banks of the 
Jordan, where from immemorial times schools of 
prophets, of ascetics and recluses, of Essenes and 
Hasidim, have continued their mystical specula¬ 
tions and contemplative life. The storm of the 
Crusade swept over those parts, destroyed the 
schools, and cirove the adepts into other countries. 
The remnants of their literature were also carried 
far and wide, and that is, to the present writer’s 
mind, the only explanation of the sudden appear¬ 
ance in the I2th and 13th centuries of such a large 
number of mystical writings; it is probable that 
some of these fell into the hands of Moses de Leon, 
if he is at all to be connected with it. They re¬ 
present often divergent tendencies, and are the 
outcome of various schools of thought. 

The l>^abbala entered into ever-widening circles, 
especially as men of the highest authority in 
Rabbinical learning confessed themselves to be 
students of it. No wonder, therefore, that the 
new mass of ^^abbalistic material should overflow 
its narrower borders and cover practically the 
whole field of Jewish learning. The political per¬ 
secutions to which they were exposed also drove 
the Jews more and more to an inner contemplative 
life. Soon after their appearance these mystical 
writings spread far and wide, and within a short 
space of time had conquered the mind of the 
people. 

Mcnal?em Recanati (1290-1330) already makes 
full use of this Midrash of R. Simeon b. Yohai in 
his commentary to the Pentateuch, in which he 
gives large abstracts—a few years only, as it were, 
after the death of Moses de Leon. And, if it could 
be proved that the author of the Lihnat Hasappir 
(Jerusalem) had lived before that period, tliat 
would at once destroy the legend of de Leon’s 
authorship, for he also (Quotes large portions from 
the Z6hdr. Be that as it may, the Z6har hence¬ 


forth held undisputed sway, and it was universally 
accepted in the form of the Mantua edition which 
had the ‘imprimatur’ of R. Isaac de Lattes. All 
the other mystical writings, some of which, as 
shown, were of equal antiquity and of e([ual im¬ 
portance, were none the less considered of less 
value. 

The influence of the Z6hdr became still greater 
when a new mystical school rose again in Galilee 
in the middle of the I6th century. There R. 
Isaac Luria (1534-72) evolved a new system of 
^abbala, a further development of some of the 
leading principles found in the Zbhdr, and founded 
a school in 8afed. It became the ruling system, 
being further developed by his colleagues and 
pupils, ^layim Vital Calabreze (t IG*^ »), Moses 
Cordovero (f 1570), and Meir Popers (i jo'V2). The 
Jews became then so deeply imme -< d in the 
study of the ^Cabbala, and so much int'/xicated by 
the fumes of these mystical speculations, that they 
easily fell a prey to the Messianic claims of Shab- 
bethai Sebi. The })seudo-Messiah, his prophet 
Nathan of Gaza, and most of his followers were 
deeply versed in the study of the Z6hdr^ and were 
able to manipulate its obscure wordings to further 
their own purposes. Real learning was sapped by 
this mystic teaching of the Z6hdr^ which super- 
sede<l the study of the ’ralmud and of Rabbinical 
literature. A prominent place having been given 
to the eflicacy of prayers and their mystical mean¬ 
ing, the whole character of the rrayer Book 
became almost totally changed by the introduction 
of mystical formulas, and by the interpolation of 
mystical names and symbols which almost entirely 
destroyed the sublime simplicity of the original 
diction. Through the influence of the Zdhar and 
the ^abbala, a new mystical force was developed 
among the Jews. A spiritual love, an immersion 
in the Divine, was taught by the founder of the 
^Tasfdtm to be of hi^dier value, if possible, than the 
strict observance of the letter of the Law. Thus 
light and shadow, action and reaction, have suc¬ 
ceeded one another with the spread of the l^abbala, 
and notably of the Zdhdr and the Zdharic literature. 
Its influence is now greatly on the wane, and the 
time has t herefore come Nvhen all the problems con¬ 
nected with that literature can again be taken up 
and studied in the light of independent scholar¬ 
ship. 

The study of the ^abbala and subsequently 
of the Z6hnr was not limited to Jews alone. 
One has only to mention Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Paracelsus, and even Luther to show 
the keen interest Christian scholars have taken 
in it. Many a Christian scholar found in the 
Z6hdr proof of the dogmas of the. Trinity, hence a 
large number of pamphlets c. 1650-1800. Especi¬ 
ally meritorious was the work of Knorr von 
Rosenroth, Knbhala Denudata (i., Sulzbach, 

1677-78, ii., Frankfort, 1684) has remained the 
most reliable source for subsequent (Jiristian 
scholars, down to the latest translation in The 
Kabhala Unveiled, by S. L. Maegregor Mathers 
(London, 1887). 

Jewish commentators ever since the appearance 
of the Zdhdr have been busy drawing up glossaries 
of its rare and technical ex[)res8ions, and then 
explaining the text itself, or laying down rules of 
exegetical interpretation. Some attempted to 
draw up a system of the Cabbalistic teaching of 
the Zdhdr, but these stood already under the in¬ 
fluence of Luria and his school. Towards the 
middle of the 18th cent., and in Italy before that 
time, doubts began to be raised as to the genuine' 
ne.ss of the authorship, and practically the whole 
controversy turned round the one question as to 
whether tlie Zdhdr was written by R. Simeon b. 
Yohai or not. A commentary to the whole of the 
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Z6hdr, consistinj:^ of twelve folio volumes, the work 
of a modern scholar in Morocco, was seen by 
the present writer many years ago, in MS, but so 
far all traces of its whereabouts seem to have been 
lost. 

liiTKRATURB.—The fullest hihliography on the Z6hdr and 
Z<^)h;iric literature down to ]S(i3 is that given hy J. Fnrst, 
Bibliotheca Juiiaica, iii. [Leij)/.ig, iyc.:i} 32V>-335. For additional 
bibliography see Jh\ h.jk ‘Zohar,’ xii. 6^3, to whic.h may be 
added tlie Frencli translation by Favly M. GASTKIt. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.—Zoroastrianism is the 
religions doctrine attributed to Zoroaster whi(“h 
gradually became the prevalent religion of Iran 
and notably was the State religion under the 
Sasaniau dynasty (a.d. 211-610). It is still pro¬ 
fessed by the Parais of Pombay and by some 
sporadic communities in Persia. Zoroastriani.sm 
is one of the most interesting religions of the 
w'orld. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
either in their j)resent form or as they are to be 
found in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 

{(J.V.). 

1. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra).—There is mmdi 
obscurity concerning the person of the founder 
and the time and place of his prea{diing. Althougli 
the Avesta is tlie Zoroastrian Pible, it is quite 
certain that only a small portion of the book can 
with probal)iIity be regarcled as the work of the 
prophet. That portion is the Gcithds, or vcusihed 
j)reachings, written in a dialect slightly ditlerent 
from the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
Gathic dialect, the late Avestan dialect, and the 
language of tlie inscrintions of the Achaunenids 
are three closely related forms of Old Iranian. 

In the Gdthds Zoroaster anpears as a very real 
and human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
features which surround him in later literature. 
He is presented there as the son of Pourushasna 
of the Spitania family. For ten years ho had only 
one discifde, Maidhyoimaohha, his cousin. At last 
he converted to his doedrine Vishtaspa, a local 
]>rince ; but the Gdthda show that much resistance 
still was ollercd to the prophet, w'ho, in some 
places, exhibits signs of anxiety. He had under- 
tak(;n to reform not only the beliefs but also the 
social habits of the tribes of Eastern Tran among 
w'hich he had settled. His desire was to deter 
tlnun from nomadic life and to induce them to 
devote themselves to husbandry. Aiuairding to 
tradition, Zoroaster had come from Western Iran 
(he is represented as a native of Ragh® in Media), 
a region which was more advanced in civilization. 
He was, .so it seems, trying to introduce the 
Western customs into the wilder districts of the 
]*"ast. The names of Zoroaster and all the persons 
of his and Vishtaspa’s families have nothing 
mythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
etc. In later tradition Zoroaster’s birth has been 
suvrouTidetl with marvels. He was su{>posed to 
have inluu ited the xvarenahh { = O. fcu'uah), 

or ‘glory,’ of Yima, the law-giver of ancient ages, 
'rile daevas repeatedly sought to kill him. Ahura 
Mazdah and the (imcsha spentas entered into com¬ 
munication wdth him and revealed to him the 
tenets of the new faith. He is represented as 
having subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
Seistan. 

V’^ishtaspa’s conversion took place after the 
irojihet had given miraculous signs of his power, 
t was followed by a long series of wars against 
the uni lelievers. During those battles Zoroaster 
was killed near an altar with a group of priests. 
There was all the time a conflict going on between 
the sage and sorcerers—a feature which is probably 
truer to the facts than most of the other elements 
of the legend. Zoroaster w'as a Magian who, no 
doubt, rebelled against the jiracticesof the majority 
of the members of his corporation. As will be 


shown later, Zoroaster’s doctrine is a reform and 
an epuration. 

The Magi {q.ik) are mentioned by Herodotus as 
a Median trine along w ith tlie 'Apt^avroi (‘ the 
nobles’) and a few other names which may have 
referred to grou})s of the population more or less 
similar to the Indian castes. In Museon, new ser., 
ix. 121, the present wwiter has interpreted the 
name ‘ Magi ’ as meaning ‘the hel{)ful, the curers 
or the averters of evil spirits’ (cf. Gr. 
f^VXo-Pf This is quite consistent w’ith 

wliat is known of their activities through the 
.statements of the anci(mts. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers,^ d’bciy were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians. While there is little trace 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their most 
characteristic customs have crept into Zoroastrian¬ 
ism—probably after Zoroaster’s time: the giving 
over of dead bodie.s to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. Tlie former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 
Central Asia, whose shamans are a kind of {iroto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupie.s a very special 
jiosition among those Magians, he has been re¬ 
garded by the Greeks as the par excellence. 

Folk-etymology has connectecl Yjii^podaTprjs wdth 
d(XT7)p and has contributed in associating Chald®an 
astrology wdth the Iranian sago. The Magi of 
Fersia gradually adopt(?d a form of Zoroastrianism 
combined wuth less exalted beliefs (cf. below). In 
thi.s way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the (Greeks, who<io not seem 
to have had—at an ancient })t*riod—any clear idea 
of the prophet’s ow n teaching and real personality. 
In ancient as well as in modern times Persia was 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
Aryans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semite.s, Sumerians, Caucasians.^ 'The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sa.^anian times is the linal 
stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
Kuppre.ssion of the records concerning the other 
forms of Mazdadsm wdiicli existed in Media and 
Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
have been preserved in Armenian literature.^ 
Zoroastrianism ignores the Achamienians. On 
the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemjiorary, mention the name of the 
jirophet. This circumstance, of course, is not in 
favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
his successors were faithful Zoroastrians.^ 

2. His reform. —Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians wliich applies anmir- 
ably to wdiat we know of primitive Aryan religion. 

‘The Persians ascend the highest peaks of the mountains 
and offer sacrifice to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, and they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water 
and Wind.s. . . . ' ® 

P’or nianv Persians this sky-god may still iiave 
been called Dyau.s pitar. 'Tlie Acluemenian in¬ 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auramazda, like the Zoroastrians, 
and this deity appear.s there with the lofty features 
which he po.sse.s.ses in tlie Avesta. He has an 
omnipotent wdll [vashna) and an absolute power 
{xshathra). There are rejiresentations of the ‘ con- 
fes.sions ’ {fravarti~Av. fravashi) or genii of the 
Mazdicans, an expre.ssion preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Phraortes. Names like 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc., show reverence 
both for nrta {Av. =asha)^ ‘truth,’ ‘justice,’ and 
forfarnah {Av. = xvarenahh)^ ‘supernatural glory 
of the kings.’ Moreover, there is a solemn con- 
1 Herod, i. 107. 

* The Massagetro and Oewpii are reported as exposing their 
corpses (.Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 192). 

8 A. Meillct, JA vli. 127. 

♦ Most recently in Dhalla’s Zoroastrian Theology. 

® Herod. )■ 13; cf. art. Aryan Rbligion. 
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demnation of dravga, ‘ lie,’ which recallK the hatred 
of the Zoroastriaii for the druj. On the other 
hand, the specific name of the spirit of lie, Anjjjra 
Mainyu, is not mentioned, while much emphasis 
is laid on otlier gods [aiiiyd b(tgdha)^ and especially 
on Mithra and Anahita. * 

Now, it is precisely the originality of Zoroaster’s 
reform to have rejected all the ‘other gods,’ in¬ 
cluding those two nromineTit deities who later 
found their way back into Zoroastrianism. The 
use of representations for the gods and the practice 
of burial are other un-Zoroastrian features, so that 
one is imjuessed equally by the striking resem¬ 
blances and the essential diirerences between the 
two creeds. Darius’s Mazdadsm represents pre¬ 
cisely the kind of milieu in which Zoroastrianism 
could have arisen as a special sect, under the 
influence of a reformer inspired by an exalted 
religious ideal. It is probable that Zoroaster’s 
school, although it had not yet takem hold of Iran 
at large, had already existed lor some time at 
that period. Tlie name of l^arius’s supreme god, 
Auramazda, is a crystallization of Ma.zdah Ahura, 
‘Wisdom, the Lord,’as it a])pear8 in t\\Q Gdthda. 
The language of those hymns is much more archaic 
than Darius’s language. Loth versification and 
expression in Zoroaster’s sermons have a flavour 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of the Veda. 
The fact that the dialect is dift'erent from the 
normal form of the sacred language of tlie A vest a 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us 
to push tne date of his publication back at least 
two centuries before Darius’s reign. This impres¬ 
sion can only be confirmed by tlie great [ihonetic; 
adulteration in the names of the Mazda'an religious 
terms as tlicy appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular 
of Persia from 300 n.C. onwards.^ While the 
Pahlavi translation of tlie later parts of the Avesta 
is not too far from the original, it gives a very 
poor rendering of the Gdthds, which have been 
misunderstood )>oth in their expression and in 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by 
J. Darmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi 
rendering, is a demonstration (ih nbmrdo of the 
impossibility of understanding the Gdtiuls in the 
atmosphere of the ‘2nd cent. A.D. Darmesteter’s 
great ellbrt to ]>lace the composition of the whole 
Avesta in that period is no h;ss of a failure. 11 is 
argument is only secondarily based on a feiv 
passages of the latest parts ot the Avesta wdiich 
may show traces of .ludaic or Buddhistic literature. 
His main reason for placing the Avesta in Neo¬ 
platonic times is clerivecl from resemblances 
between the religious allegories of the Gdthds 
and the dwdfxtL^ of Philo, and especially betw'een 
Vohii Manah and the Logos. Tliia circumstance 
has also struck Lagrange.* ‘ To suppose the gathic 
system old ’ he says, ‘is to sujipose the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy before the (Leeks.’ The fault 
of those scholars is that tliey have mistaken ethical 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of 
most of those very conceptions is vouch.safed by 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient 
Persia and in the Veda. 

Aeha (arta), ‘ luytice,’ ‘ truth,’ the law of men, gods, and the 
universe is the Vedic ffa. It appears in Artataina, the name 
of a Mittani king, and later in Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, 
Artachaoes, etc. Armaiti, ‘prudence,’ ‘ wisdom,’is the Vedic 
Aramati, ‘ prudence,’ ‘piety ’ ; llairrvatdt, ‘salvation,’ ‘ health,’ 
is Ved. eauroatdti; Ashathra Vairya, ‘ wished-for kingdom,’ 
recalls the kf/atra of Varnpa, the great moral go<J of India, 
protector ot the r^a, in the same vvai' as Mazdah is the go»i 
of the aii/ia (-arfa). V’aruipa is called ‘Wise Asura,’ just as 
Mazdah is ‘ Asura-Wisdom.’ 


1 0<rAayvo = Verethraghna, Mtopo = Mithra, <tappo = XvarenaAh, 
SaopTwap-Xshathra Vairya, on the Irido-Scythian coins—Vohu 
Manah is rendered in Htrabo by ’fl/viavov. 

3 Rli, 1904, pp. 4‘2, 199. 


The very name of Ahura Mn.zdah, often regarded 
as characteristic of Zoroastrianism, has heim found 
in a list of Assyrian gods published l»y Schcil ^ in 
the f(U'm of Assara Mazaash. It is immediately 
followed by the seven igigi, or ‘good spirits,’ 
which suggests that the association of Ahura 
Mnzdah witli the nniesJut sjientas, ‘immortal holy 
s})irits,’ may he an old one like that of Vanina 
with the ddifyrts in India.* 'There are many 
abstractions in the Veda. U is clear that Zoroaster 
has combined in a cohorciit (d Ideal system data 
which he found around him, transmitted in the 
teachings of the sagc's of Iran as well as of India. 
By comnaring the religion of the Gdthds with that 
of the oldest Vedic hymns and wit h w hat is known 
of the current beliefs of ancient Iran one can form 
an idea of Zoroaster’s originality. The Vedas 
knew' of two series of gods, (1) the devas : sky, 
light, storm, etc., i.e. gods as powers of nature 
(sensuous deities —^eof), and (2) the asiD'as, or gods 
in their relation to men as inotcctors of mor/dity, 
inspiring aw'c, reverence, and fear (daifxovt^). 
Vanina, the great asura, was the ethical god 
par excellence. In later timt‘s (he term asura 
came to be used of dreaded tleilies and evil s[)irits 
(the moral aspei't of divinity with the Aryans 
was mostly associ.'ited with the cult of the souls— 
e.g.y in the (Ireat b'riuyes), while tlie devas became 
the real gods. 'The exaltation of Ahura Mazdrdi 
in Tran, wddcli is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
sliows that there was a school tliere promoting 
the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
how'ever, the people remained attached to the 
daeras{ — devas). JJarius’s religion is a comhination 
in which the, Magiaii ethical system is predominat¬ 
ing. d’lie same compromise eventually prevailed 
in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
Mithra (go<i of light, etc.), Anfddta (godd(‘ss of 
water, great mo(Ler), and tlu^ sacrilice of the 
haoma ( = Ved. soma, ‘the drink of life’). The 
old mythical apparel came back in the yashts, or 
hymns, addressed to tlie moon, Sirius, tlio god 
of victory, etc. But Zoroaster carefully avoids 
alluding to any of those deities and condmnns the 
sacrilice of haoma duraosha ^ practised by the kavis. 
This very name, execrated in the Gdthds, is 
applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
reappears in late Mazdieism as the name of a 
dynasty of legendary heroes. Zoroaster is evidently 
a radical reformer wishing to extricate the strict 
monotheism wliich existed potentially around him 
from all the concessions which it was niaking to 
tradition, ami to rid man completely from all 
allegiamte to deities implicated in magic. 

The systematic (diaractcr of his reform is even 
more clearly seen in his way of handling the moral 
abstractions. Much older than himself, they had 
had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
of the people, while their abstract meaning had 
not been lost by the priests. In Zoroaster’s writ¬ 
ings tlicir moral meaning is always the real one, 
unmistakable for tlie initiated devotee, )mt at the 
same time there is in many jiassages an allusion to 
the material aspect of tlie hypostasis, so tiiat 
sometimes tlie text has both an esoteric and an 
exoteric meaning. 

So in Ys. xxxi. 10 the ‘cattle-tending husbandnian ’ is called 
‘the man that furthers Vohu-Manah,' Llood Mind,’ while for a 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manali as the protect¬ 
ing? genius of cattle. Xshathra Vairya is tlie ‘ Kin}?dom to be 
wisiied for,' the ‘ rei'^n of just ice and of MazdAh,’ hut it is also 
‘the jfcnius of metals.’ In xxx. 7 one sees how both con¬ 
ceptions are reconciled : * Ily thy retributions throu^?h the 
metal, man niay ^^aiti the prize.’ That prize is often called 
xshafhra Havanhaui T kinf?dom of hlessirif^s’). It is paradise, 
the king-doni of the rightcuus, which will follow the universal 
ordeal through the inulten metal. Asha ( = Arta^ ‘ l>aw,' 
‘ Right’ is the genius of fire, and, in Ys. xxxiv. 4, it is easy to 

1 Jlrc. xiv. 100. 2 art, Oumazd. 

3 Yasna, xxxii. 14. 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroaster’s times, allhouj^li 
Asha in his writings always means ‘Iaw’: ‘Of tiiy Kire, O 
Ahura, that is mighty throu^^h I^aw (Asiia), we desire that i( 
may be for the faithful (asharan) delitjht . . And, indeed, 
the relation of fire to the j^reat law of the universe is much 
older, since it already transidres In the Vedas in which agni, 
‘fire,’ is called prathamajas ffaA’i/a,t ‘ primoj^enitus Le^is,' 
rtaprajdta,'^ ‘ natus de Lej^e,’ and very often t^avan, ‘ the 
faithful of I^aw.’ 

Annaiti, ‘ Good Purpose,’ ‘ Prudence,’ ‘ Devotion,’ was at the 
same time a name of the earth, as shown, «.(/., in a passa^^e like 
Yb. xlvii. 3, which literally roads; ‘Thou art, O Mazdah, the 
Holy Father of that Spirit (Vohu Manah) that has created fo' 
us the Ox, iirin^mr of lilessinj^s. Good Purpose (Armaiti) is hii 
pasture i^iviri^i him peace.’ 

Comparison with parallel passages show’s that Xshathra, ‘ the 
Kingdom,’ is compared to a meadow,that the Ox, bringer of 
blessings, is another name of the paradise.^ The passage, 
therefore, was quite spiritual, but, no doubt, the uninitiated 
were likely to find in it an invocation to obtain from Mazd.ih, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow cattle, while earth 
would provide meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
IlaurvatAt, ‘Perfect Happiness,'and Arneretab, ‘Immortality,* 
mav express the blessiuj^s of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, and in I'a. h. 7 both meanings are present together : 
‘Give me, O Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
mo immortality and perfect happiness.’ 

In everythin^^ tlius, the reform of Zoroaster 
appears to us as a purification, a spiritualization 
ot tlie beliefs current at the time among: both tlie 
sages ami the people. It is also a .systematization 
The preacher has built up a coherent religious 
doctrine out of elements provided by a tradition in 
whicli tlie ethical element was predominating. 

3 . His doctrine.—The substance of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine is to be found in this sentence of Ys. xxx. : 

‘The two primal spirits who revealed themselvcH in vision as 
twins are the Hotter and the Had in thought, word and action. 
And between these two the wise knew to choose aright, the 
foolish not so.’ 

This is the e.s.sence of Zoroaster’s morals which 
developed later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By his right choice the man who obeys law 
{asJuimtn) helps in the final victory of the good 
spirit, the spirit of the wise lord (Aliura Mazdali), 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery {druj, Angra 
Mainyu). Inspired by a right mind (Vohu Manah), 
he takes his stand against the wludo world of the 
drujy its satellites {ddcva)^ its priests (kari, hara- 
pa7i)y its sorcerers {yatii) and fairies (pairikd), and 
its cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drink, haoma). He repudiates with 
special emphasis nomadic life with l)rigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels [dregvant) and Turks. 
He leads with wisdom of purpose [armaiti) an 
orderly existence, according to law [asha)^ in 
obedience {sraonha) to the good sj)irit represented 
by a moral adviser [ratu). In tliis way he will 
realize in this world and hereafter the ‘ wished-for 
kingdom’ (Xshathra Vairya), tlie kingdom of 
blessings, th('. kingdom of the best (Vahi.sta manah), 
the good reward [nshi, add) with perfect happiness 
(Haurvjitat) and immortality (Ameretat), that will 
follow the last ordeal [yah itiazishta) and the reno¬ 
vation of the world [frasho-kereti). 

4 . Mazdaeism matured.—Although pure Zoroas¬ 
trianism was not very mystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very radical in its rejection of 
some e.ssential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. Tlie profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrine bearing his name, but only at the 

£ rice of a compromise with the current beliefs. 

hialism loses its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
conte-st found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Tiamat, Zu and Knlil,® etc.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in whicli some god of light or sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were fiom the beginning two principles, 

1 Rigreda, x. v. 7. 2 /ft. n. xxiil. 16. 

8 Vs. xlviii. II, 4 Jb. xliv. 6-12. 

® M. Jaatrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, pp. 
638 ff. ■ , 


independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
Olio anotlier. Tlie evil spirit (Paid. Aiiriman), 
spirit of darkness, having arisen from the abyss, 
has rushed to destroy the light and the creatures 
of Ormazd ( = Ahura Mazdah). The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairya prayer as a weapon, 
hut the fight is not concluded. There will oe a 
period during which there will be some kind of 
equilibrium between the power of the two spirits. 
The good spirit will finally conquer. There are 
pure and helpful creatures in the service of 
Ormazd, and impure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent. The whole world is divided in that 
way. Any defilement of a good being by an im¬ 
pure one helps Ahriman, hut the moral contest of 
koroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his ‘right choice,’ Ids good deeds, good words, 
and good thoughts, man is lighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. 

Mazdaean dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, since Ormazd is to jirevail ultimately and 
since the evil s{)irit is a mere negative entity. 
Moreover, serious efforts were made in IrSn to re¬ 
duce dualism to unity. The Zervanites placed 
zervan akarana, ‘ unlimited time,’ at the beginning 
of things. Others presented bakht, ‘ fate,’ as the 
ruler of everything. In that dualistic division of 
the universe the daevas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
Indra and Nasatya ( = Asvins), who are among the 
most revered gods of the Indo-Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazataSy a few have been 
admitted into the host of Ormazd. Among them 
in particular is Mitlira, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of Mazdah, the god that gives victory to the 
armies. His assoedation with tlie sun, his part as 
a mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by liis 
killing of f-lie primeval hull, etc,, are explained in 
art. Mithhaism. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta [Yasht x.) is addressed to Mitlira. It is 
one of the finest, with Yasht v,, devoted to Ardvi 
Sura Aiiahita (Y-i-5), the female member of the 
great i’ersian triad: Mazdah—Mitlira—Anahita. 
She is ‘lady of waters’ and ‘lady of birth,’ the 
Iranian equivalent of Ishtar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-Klla.^ She is sometimes identified with a 
mythical source on Mount Hara, from which all 
waters flow down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
the earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, ‘lire.’ For indo-lranians fire was the 
most essential part of the cult. Their priests were 
dtharvariy ‘ firo jiriests.’ Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It was 
tlie great source of life, burning in the bodies of 
men and animals (as vohu fryaiuty ‘good friend’), 
in the stems of plants [uv^azishta)y in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As berezisavfcidiy ‘ verj 
useful,’ it shoots up before Ahura Mazdah and is 
kept with great care in the fire temples. The fire 
that represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous xvarenahh ( = 0 . Fers. farnah) 
mentioned above. It decides the fate of the kings. 
The Avesta pre.serves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers. Afrasiyab), a fiend, in a 
series of onru.shes endeavours to catch hold of the 
xvarenahhy just in tlie same way as Zu on high 
battles for the tablets of fate in Chaldaean 
iuythology.=^ 

As to Verethraghna, the genius of victory, he 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
— e.g.y in Armenia, where, under the name of 
Vahakan, he usurped all the Herculean exploits 
a dragon-killer attributed in turn in Iran to 
Thraetaona (Pers. Faridun), Keresaspa, and 
Rustam. 

The aniesha speiitaSy ‘ holy immortal beings, 

1 Cf. JAOS xxxvi. 301. 2 Jastrovr, p. 537. 
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however, officially remain at the head of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon of good gods,^ They form 
the court of Ormazd, and, although their moral 
aspect 18 not forgotten, their material functions 
have become paramount. Ahriman is able to 
neutralize those archangels with a host of arch¬ 
demons which incarnate the opposites of the 
virtues represented by the amesJia spentas. Among 
them is Aka Manah, ‘ bad spirit,’ opposed to Vohu 
Manah, Aeshma daeva, ‘violence’ (the Asmodeus 
of Tobit’s story), etc. 

If the amesha spentas may be considered as 
archpigels, protectors of the most important 
portions of creation, t\\Q fravashi {VoAiX. fravarti) 
are like the guardian-angels of all individual 
persons.^ They are a duplicate of the soul, exist¬ 
ing before birth and uniting themselves to the soul 
after death. The name seems to mean ‘confes¬ 
sion,’ ‘conscience,’ and may be an equivalent of 
daend^ ‘conscience,’ ‘religion,’ which survives a 
man and is 8 hape<i after his conduct during life. 
In origin, however, the /mm. 9 Ai probably are dii 
'inanes, and their festival among the Parsis has all 
the characters of an all-souls’ day. Geush urvan^ 

‘ the soul of the ox,’ is to be considered as the 
fravashi, the deified soul, of the ox, and as such 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all 
creatures existed already before creation proper. 
Moreover, the creation of all living things was 
dependent upon the production of a prototype. 
The ‘tree of all seeds’ and the gaokerena, ‘ox- 
horn,’ ‘ tree of life,’ growing in the sea Vourukasha, 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The 
primeval bull contained the germs of all animals, 
and, as mentioned above, its soul nourishes and 
nrot(;cts the animal world. The first man, Gaya 
Maretan, born from thesweatof Ormazd, perished, 
but his seed brought forth the first pair, Mashva 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has ae- 
scended. The soul of Gaya is invoked with that 
of the bull. 

Against all those prototypes of good creation 
Ahriman spent his rage. Against the gaokerena- 
tree ho formed a lizard in the deep water of 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the 
marvellous A^ar-tish protected it. 'Phe primeval 
ox was also killed by Ahriman, according to the 
Bundahishn, while another myth represents 
Mithra as the slayer of the animal. Gaya Maretan 
was a victim of the demons. His seed only escaped, 
preserved by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. 

The cosmogonic struggle is thus found in all 
aspects of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, 
it is also the leading feature in the moral and 
religious life of the faithful. By the practice of 
virtue man places himself on the side of Mazdah. 
By sin he makes himself a prey to evil spirits. 
Tno duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the 
worship of Ormazd and the yazatas, the preserva¬ 
tion of the sacred fire, and the veneration of the 
dead. 

Of personal virtues it is honesty and straight 
forwardness that are most higldy valued. Scrupu 
lous juirity is demanded, and this consists not only 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, 
and the like, but also in all manner of ritual per- 
/ormances relating to sexual relations and to all 
contact with ceremonially unclean persons or 
objects, especially corpses.* Charity towards the 
poor and hospitality towards the stranger are 
likewise preached as virtues. In the sphere of 
social virtues, down from Zoroaster’s time, the 
duty of the tillage of the soil and of cattle-breed¬ 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue. 
The tenderest care surrounds the ox and the dog. 

1 Cf. art. Amksiia Spentas. ^ Cf. art, Fravashi. 

8 Of. art. Purification (Iranian). 
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This extremely moral code is marred to a certain 
extent by tiie childish character of some minute 
observances for which, in the Vendldud, sanctions 
are provided as grave as those which refer to 
genuinely criminal actions. Thus it is as grave 
an offence, e.g., to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
a priest to die of starvation.' For a Western 
conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
canonization as a virtue in the Pahlavi books of 
the khvetukhdCih, ‘incestuous marriage.’ This 
curious aberration was probably due to a custom 
of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
and breeding. Parsis to-day deny that the word 
in question is to be translated in this way at all.* 

The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
the removal of pollution are manifold. They are 
indicated at length in the Vendlddd, which en¬ 
larges especially on the number of blows with aja 
ox-goad. Offerings later replaced those bodily 
penances. Certain crimes, such as cremation and 
sins against nature, cannot be expiated and make 
the pesho-tanu, ‘lost body,’ i.e. irretrievably 

the prey of the druj. This shoui-i be understood 
to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
merits accepts the princijile of compensation. 

5 . Zoroastrian worship. — The Zoroastrian 
temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
burns. Over it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
to time. Five times a day a m(wcd, ‘ priest,’ enters 
the room. The lower part of his face is covered 
with a veil (Av. paitiddna), preventing his breath 
from polluting the sacred fire, and his hands are 
gloved. He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 
recites three times the wordn duzhriiata, duzhukhta, 
duzhvarshta, to repel ‘evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds.’ Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
sacred fire in his own house. 

I’he liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
book has been divided into short portions which 
are arranged according to the date on which they 
must be recited, not accordiog to their natural 
interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal. 
While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
his hands the baresmany or bundle of twigs. 

Each month and each day has its patron. The 
chief feasts are the New Year (Pers. nauroz), the 
equinoxes consecrated to Mithra, the gahanbars at 
the change from one season to another, the days 
of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
oblation of bread and myazda (this term, applied 
originally to solid offerings, was later applied to 
milk), fiesides this there was, despite Zoroaster’s 
ban upon it, the sacrifice of the haonia (=Skr. 
soma), an intoxicating plant of which the stems 
were crushed in a mortar and the juice strained 
off; this was presented before the fire and drunk 
by the officiating priest (Av. zaotar, Pers. zot) ana 
his acolytes (m 5 />i). 

A child at birth has his lips steeped in haoma, 
but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
receives the girdle {kiishti), which ho will always 
w'ear thenceforw'ard except at night. The presenta¬ 
tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
which lasts nine days.* On this occasion the 
young man makes choice of a director of con¬ 
science {ratn). 

Marriage is a duty for the Zoroastrian, and its 
ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
Hindu customs. The customs and rites connected 
with death and the exposure of the corpse on 
dnkhrnas, ‘tow'crs of silence,’ are described in artt. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Parsi) and 

1 Vend. xili. 69 f. 8 Cf. art. Marriage (Iranian). 

3 See art. Initiation (Parai). 
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rURlFiCATION (1 niTiijin). I'or tliree days the soul 
of the Ma/.djean l\aunts his lioine, and then takes 
win<< for the jiid^^iiHait trihunal [dkd), where it 
presents itself hefore Mithra, Sraosha, and Kashnu. 
Its merits and demerits are wei/^lied in the balance. 
If neitlier scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
haimstahln, ‘ cqtiilihi ium.’ Otherwise it must 
take its way t-o tiH‘- abode of bliss (Pers. J{ehesht=: 
Av. vahishfd, ‘ LK3st,’ or gar67i7ndna, ‘house of 
songs,’ lioine of eternal ligiit, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, where the souls rest upon the rugs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chinvat into the abyss of darkness with 
its gr(uit variety of torments described in the 
vision of Arta i-Viraf, the Persian Dante. Ihit 
tliat hell is not eternal, 'riiere will be a general 
resurrection when the molten metal will have 
purilied everything and everybody,^ 

6 . Influence of Zoroastrianism.—The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after liaving spreati among the 
Magians, eventually took hold of the whole of 
Iran. Did it extend l)eyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisiTigly great 
uncertairity on tliis point, due not only to the fact 
that few ))ersons have a rc^al knowledge of Mazdav 
ism but also to the dilii(uilty of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
proper and the more subtle [)enetration of ancient 
thought by Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities aie that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Iran ami that the 
ideas especially associated witii him can hanlly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form. In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to Mazd.eisrn one must distinguish between 
Gathism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines which 
are transmitted only tlirough Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, and the doctrines which are 
common to Magism and to the various sects of 
Iran. As Gaster, after Sdderhlom, Ihiklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can be shown 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian¬ 
ism.^ Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter¬ 
penetration—especially in exilic times—between 
the ideas of dews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians with 
whom they appear to hav(> felt themselves in real 
sympjithy. It is, however, im])ossiblc in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detivil. An important angtdology 
and the idea of a resurrection and of a kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Iran than in 
Israel, but the developimmt of those conce])tions 
among the Jews, accmnling to most Semitic .scholars, 
can be accoiintexl for without Persian inlluem;e. 
It is, liovvever, haidly doubtful that this cause 
aetcai at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the liible which is directly 
inspired by Ma/daaan (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tolut.^ 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be¬ 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mazdu'an accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all rcligioiis ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The .Tews 
here have probably given much to the Zoroastrians, 
while, in other cases, both may have been sub¬ 
mitted to the same inlluence.s. 

Greek philosophy othu's an analogy. Here also 
up to Hellenistic time.s one is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to be dependent 
upon any external factors. Yet, although the 
originality of Greek thought—as a whole—can 
hardly be questioned, it is probable that, if we 
knew more about the movement of ideas in Asia 
1 Cf. art. Statk op tiik Dkad (Iranian). 

2* See art. Paiihiihai in Judaihm. 3 Moulton, p. 3,32ff. 


at that time, we should be able to discover various 
connexions which do not appear at present. As 
tilings are, one can only suspect the inlluenct? of 
the East in a general way on the old philosophers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, c.(/., who 
was born in Fqihesu.s, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? 'riiere is in any case a 
curious resemblance between the conception of 
asha { — arid), ‘law of the univense,’ ‘moral law, 
wdiich manifests itself in lire,’ and Heraclitus’s 
first princif)l(!, which is a lire, a law of order 
(X 670 S), a moral law (man’s perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, op])osed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a w'orld-contlict tending 
to greater order (ttoXc/aos ivd.vruiv Trar-^p ^errt, 
wdi'Tiou 5^/SatrtXeus). It is not without interest to 
point !out the fact that Heraclitus’s concejitions 
are recognizable in the complex system of the 
Stoic.s. It is admitted by all historians of philo- 
.sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of (ireek 
sages, it has been .seriously inlluenced by hkistern 
thought. Now' the foumiers of th(3 .s(dH)ol, with 
very few' excei)tions, came from Cilicia (Chrysippus 
of Soli, Zeno of 'rarsus, Antii)ater of I’arsus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). J’arsus, a great com¬ 
mercial and intellectual centre, w'as perha[)s the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With llitbite and Assyrian antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
IV.rsian emj)ire. It had a Greelc and a .Jewish 
colony. In common w ith Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing). Stoicism 
luiH a prevahjiit ethical preoccupation, a striving 
for submission to the law of nature [asha— aria). 

for the Stoi(;s is identi(!al with X 670 S. This 
cosmic law is identified with lire, wdiicli is (jrod. 
Men are either wise and good [(yirovbauoi) or fools 
and bad {(pavXoi), just .as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of asJtamn and drcgvan. Ihre wdll linally 
consumo the w’holc world in .an ^NTri'pwcrts, which 
i.s the exact e(puvalent of the maze ydh of the 
Maz<hcan8. 'The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantlieism, a 
fact that could be .accounted for only oy admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian ?) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy w.as in 
(doser contact with Jewish th.an with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard of 
the Magian system. His Scj'dgfis, or potcncie.s, 
intermediary between God and the world, in spite 
of their Greek colouring, are rei>roducing the idea 
of t\\^ amesha spentas. Just as asha, ‘ law of the 
w'orld,’ is the greatest of the latter, the \byos, who 
.at the same time is a <TO(pia, is at the head of the 
dvydgeis. In man the yovs, ‘.spirit,’ wmrks in the 
flesh to raise him through virtue to identify him 
with the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manah, 
tl>e spirit of Mazd.ah, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions that w'ere 
mostly Greek has struc.k Darmesteter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Philonian philosophy. This, 
we have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sulliciently attracted the attention 
of the historians of philosophy. The fact had prob¬ 
ably already struck the ancients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiving at Babylon the teaching 
01 the Magd-ans. Although it would be impo.ssible 
to verify this statement, the case is very dill'erent 
wdth tho.se who in the Ist cent. B.c. tried to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, and the best 
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known of them, ApolloniuB, was from Tyana, in 
that provinee of ('aiipadocia which received a 
peculiarly stronj^ Iranian influence. A sharj) 
dualism of Bpirit and matter was the fundamental 
postulate of their theory in tlie sense that tin; 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the bad, unholy principle. God is the irvevixa (cf. 
^penta Mainyu).^ Between Him and the world 
there are mediating daemons. In siihstance they 
are Plato’s but they are regarded as ‘ thoughts 
of the divine mind,’ which makes them the equiva¬ 
lent of the amesha spmtas. Man’s spirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
purijication. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorcan- 
istn is the lirst Greek system which exjuessed the 
principle of authority in tlie form of divine revela¬ 
tion,^ and in this especially it is insjared by 
Zoroastiianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine gooil 
mind (cf. Vohu Manah), like Zoroaster and in 
general all the rain. 

Gno.sticism with it.s syn(;retic tendencies (muld 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of 71 /cDcrts^ which have a 
dualistic theory of tlie world in which matter is 
eventually bad. They all have mediating poten¬ 
cies between God and the world (at’wres). '^o(pla, 
one of the ceons, attempts a union with God. 
Now in Plutarch’s enumeration of the aincsha 
spentds^ (ro(pla is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of wisdom and the earth. 'There is a tradi¬ 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdah and the mother of all creatures,'^ 
whic.h is nothing but a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythical marriage of ‘heaven and earth.’ 
(-’hrist’s ‘ mon ’ has joined corporal Christ in the 
manner of a frava.^hl.^ Christ saves the world 
through science {yvQxm) from ignorance and decep¬ 
tion (cf. druj). 

As to Manichjeism ((/.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. 'The recent dis¬ 
covery of an important Manichman literature in 
Pastern Turkestan, no doubt, will throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichtean dualism is as radical and as co.smo- 
logical as that of Mazdmisni. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and .separ¬ 
ate. The kingdom of liglit i.s guarded by the icons 
(=good angels = a;aC 5 ^a spentas). The good spirit 
lias a series of virtues. The e(piilibriuni is broken 
by an attack of the evil siiirit, just as in Zoroas¬ 
trian cosmogony. Man has to light for the king 
dom of God (cf. X.shathra Vairya). A great catas 
I rophe (cf. maze yah) will restore the cosmic order. 
Jesus ‘ patibilis ’ is like a light dillused in the world 
(cf. Mithra). He is accompanied by a Jesus ‘ im- 
patibilis’ {fravashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos¬ 
tics, is operated by knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichiean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as in Zoroastrianism, and the head of the 
society is supposed to represent Mani, just as 
the head of tne moheds was Zarathushtrotema. 
Maniclueism, in fact, should be considered as a 
Mazdiean sect contaminated with Christian ideas. 
Mithraism {q.v.) is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 
as a rival to Zoroastrianism—even to Mazdmism— 
rather than to one of its a-spects. 

1 Windelband, tr. Onshtnan, p. 344 ff. 

2 Jb. p. 846. 

3 The word is the exact translation of Avesta and o: 

Zend interpretation. 

< De In. el Os. 47. 

» Cf. West, SUE xvlii. [1882] 417, app. 

« The Gnostics, like the Mazdeeans, gave two souls to man, 


As to the doctrine of Mazdak ( 7 . 1 ^.), which was 
^jre«ented in the fltli cent., it was more .social than 
religious. It advoc.ated State socialism wuth a 
aniiiiumism extending even to women. 'These 
Jicories were associated with asetdieism. 

Although this review of tlie influence of Maz- 
doei.sm is neces.sarily superlicial, and in some parts 
mly tentative, it shows liow important has been 
Jie nart pl.ayed hy that doctrine in the elaboration 
tlie sjrncretic religions mentality of the near 
Past. 1 he .sedue.tion exerted by the Iranian eon- 
‘.eptionsis to be found in the simple solution which 
-hey give to the [uoblem of evil. Wliile the philo¬ 
sopher finds himself almost invariably attracted 
by some form of a more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man wdll lind a simj)lc and inspiring 
background suilicient for practical purposes in the 
doctrine of the conflict hetween the good {)rinciple 
and the powm's of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It furthers activity, pro- 
tlue.tivity, industry. It i.s decidi'dly unfanatK'.al. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, wliieJi 
out of tlie verv same original data developed in 
a metaj)hyhical direction towar<ls pantheism and 
mysticism. 

On both sides ])opular polytludsm has been 
absorbed into a much more exalted doelrine, which 
is for the wise men. 'The Mazda:'an system is 
much less profound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti¬ 
cism. The aim of the former is the ‘ righteous 
man.’ 'The ideal of the latter is the ‘ holy man.’ 
'The principle of revelation and of sjiiritual direc¬ 
tion, so e.s.sontial in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself ratUy ‘spiritual director,’ or saoshyant^ 
‘tlie coming helper’), is another aspect of its 
practical nature. The Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, and of the means 
of reaching eternal hapjiiness, but he is striving 
for tile immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a very 
concrete character, 'riiis explain.s both why his 
religion extended by jirosclytism and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. All the cliaracteristics had pnqiared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Its religious literature during that period is 
extensive, hut not very ajipealing. 'There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religions tran.sport, 
no sentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral¬ 
izing, interpretative considerations in w hich some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato¬ 
logical considerations are enclosial. 'The transla¬ 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 
part of it. 

On account of its simplicity of cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a projihet and preserved in a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not differ enough from Muham¬ 
madanism to be able to offer to it the long resist¬ 
ance displayed during so many centuries by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lands. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
an adaptation of a religious mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements of the 
previous creed. All the traditions of Iran were 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham¬ 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
jiletely disappeared from Persia, where it is still 
practised by the Gabars around Yazd. Other 
orthodox Zoroastiians resorted to emigration and 
formed in Western India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis wliich has survived up 
to the present time.^ 

* Cf. artt. Gabars and Parbis. 
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ZULUS.— See Bantus. 

ZUfjfl.—The relii'ion of the Zufii in the town 
of that name in western New Mexico ia, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a highly ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
religion of the American Indians generally. This 
Pueblo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most clo.sely welded system of native cults 
north of central Mexico. Within its compa-ss the 
Zufii have evolved an organization even more in 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Keres, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Rio Grande, their re¬ 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of the 
peripheral Hopi. Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com¬ 
petition of Roman Catholicism and the inevitably 
disintegrating inHuencea of Caucasian civilization, 
than the Keres and Tanoans, the Zufii have pre¬ 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish inlluence for over two 
centuries in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special set of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
which it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. Beliefs. —i. Maize. —The most pervading 
concept in Zufii religion is a group of ideas con- 
nectea with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially the pollen, the ripe ear, 
and the meal ; to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize ; to animals 
associated with water, such as frogs, tad[K)le8, 
turtles, dragon - flies; to the mythical horned 
serpent, inhabitant of waters; to the 8qua.sh 
blossom, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
mechanisms of cultivated plants ; to rain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainlxiw ; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivifier ; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two .sexes. A few 
random examples must suffice out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 

The rooms where maize is stored are entered only after prayer 
and barefoot. Corn meal is sprinkled on altars, on dancers 
who impersonate ffods, and as an oflferinff generally; pollen 
enters as an ingredient into fetishes and medicines. Most 
flowing springs are shrines ; the kokko gods and the Zuni dead 
live in a lake ; ceremonial objects are destroyed by burial in 
the Zuni river. Yucca suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and clouds ; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon¬ 
fly symbols. A whole series of summer dances, and of peni¬ 
tential retreats by the priests, Is designed to bring rain. The 
squash blossom, lightning, and rainbow appear on masks and 
dancers’ accoutrements. The Ololowishkya dance is a frankly 
phallic, though decent, representation referring to maize. 


This wealth of symbolic ideas and acts, being 
organized into a dehnitely centred system, differs 
from the equally magical but much more mis¬ 
cellaneous beliefs and practices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zuni and Pueblo re¬ 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

2 . Ancestor-worship.—Tlie dead, at least those 
of them who were Zuni and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become kokko gods; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zufii children that fell 
from tlieir migrating mothers’ backs. The kokko 
are the kachina or katsuna of the other Pueblos— 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated by 
masked dancers, whose appearance is thought to 
bring rain and other benefits. The Zuni therefore 
are ancestor-worshijifiers ; but in general it is the 
undifferentiated mass of the dead that is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of laraily 
and lineage. 

3 . Animal - gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zufii share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar l^ueblo form. Since they 
possess no true shamans, they do not as individuals 
dream of animals or pretend to receive super¬ 
natural potence directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
curative fraternities are thought to have been in¬ 
stituted with the help of animal-gods. The fetishes 
w’hiidi the.se societies employ on their altars com¬ 
prise figures of beasts, especially beasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft.—The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted in the Pueblo and 
Zufii mind. Witches are members of the com¬ 
munity, often wfiole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zufii or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting only in 
the deepest secrecy. Be.sides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and neutralize the efforts of the con¬ 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Public senti¬ 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes. Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first made 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of offence, and takes part in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indians 
po.Hsess beliefs as to witchcraft that are so standard- 
zed or that 80 enter into daily life as tliose of the 

Zuni. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
he beneficent shaman are often not seriously 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
circumstances : every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions of 
-he continent there does not seem to be so complete 
i merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
-he antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
jpecialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold : ( 1 ) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
iractised by the heads of highly organized and 
itualistic societies, whose leaders enjoy their 
acuities by virtue of election to their offices in- 
tead of receiving them in personal communication 
k^ith the spirit world ; as the beneficent shaman 
as been replaced by these society heads, so the 
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evilly-minded shaman has crystallized among the 
Pueblos into the more or less professional although 
concealed witch ; (2) influence of Sjmnish civiliza¬ 
tion must be reckoned with. The whole cast of 
Zufii witchcraft suggests that of Europe a few 
centuries ago—the innate and persistent malignity 
of the witches, the complete secrecy of their 
operations, the legalized system of accusation, 
torture, and punishment. As yet there lias been 
no demonstration of derivation from European 
sources. At tlie same time it is probable that, 
when the Spaniard settled among the Pueblos 
more than three hundred years ago, he was able 
to strengthen and solidify their beliefs as to witch¬ 
craft precisely because these beliefs were already 
tending towards a status more nearly resembling 
that of contemporary Europe than that of the 
other American Indians. 

5 . Supreme beingf. — Awonawilona has been 
described as ‘the supreme life-giving bisexual 
power, the symbol aiuf initiator of life pervading 
all space.’ ^ The Zuhi do seem to regard Awonawi¬ 
lona as a sort of ultimate power, but tlie word 
appears to mean ‘those wlio hold the roads’—‘of 
life’ being understood. Awonawilona is therefore 
not so much a dehned single cliief deity as a group 
or class of vague powers. 

6. Origin beliefs.—Idie Zuni have a long origin 
story. In the beginning of things there existed 
Awonawilona, Sun father and Moon mother, and 
Shiwani and his wife. Skiwuni is the Zuni word 
for ‘priest,’ but in other Pueblo huigiiages the 
word denotes ‘lightning’ or ‘thunder,’ and in the 
jjresent connexion it appears to cxj)re.ss a deifica¬ 
tion of the power of priests. Shiwani and his 
female counterpart are said to have been the 
parents of the Zufii, who were born in the lower¬ 
most of four subterranean worlds, called the fourth 
or Soot World. They were led out of this by a 
ladder cut from a pine-tree by two sons of the 
sun, Kowituma and Watsusi. From the third or 
Watermoss World they climbed by a spruce to the 
second or Mud World, and from this up an aspen 
to the first or highest of the subterranean levels, 
the Feather or Sunray World, where they first 
saw faint light. The two guides then led them by 
a silver-spruce to this world, the place of light of 
day, the spot of emergence, Chimikyanapkyaten, 
being located by the Zuhi in the west or north¬ 
west. They already had priests and fetishes in 
the lower world and brought with them witches 
and maize. In fact it was the witches who carried 
the seeds of things with them, and the Zuni were 
forced to accept tlie death-bringers in order not to 
be deprived of maize. Kowituma and Watsusi 
appointed Yanowuluha as pekwine, or deputy of 
the sun—the spiritual leader of the nation. The 
people at first were human but with tails, long 
ears, webbed hands and feet, and a body-covering 
of moss. They travelled in a general easterly 
direction through a long series of places, staying 
in each four years (time periods), and were clo.sely 
followed from the lower worlds by the Hopi, 
Havasupai, and Navaho tribes. Tlieir first stop 
was at Awisho {‘mo.ss’), where their leaders cut 
their webbed hands and feet and organized the 
earliest of the ritual societies. 

After long wanderings, the head priest sent out 
his son and daughter Siwulutsiwa and Siwulutsitsa 
to look for a new abode. The pair, however, com¬ 
mitted incest, with the result that ten children of 
deformed appearance were born, nine of whom, 
togetlier with their father, are impersonated by 
the Zuni of to-day as the koyemshi, clowns who 
wear knobbed masks, act as attendants on the 
other masked dancers, and perform interludes of 
buffoonery. Siwulutsiwa also made the Little 
1 M. O. Stevenson, tS RBEW [1904], p. 22. 


Colorado and Zuhi rivers, and near their junction 
a lake and in its depths a town, Kotiuwalawa 
{‘ god-town ’), which became the home of the kokko 
gods and the Zuhi dead. 

In their farther journeyings, as the people 
cros.sed the river, the members of the TlewckwCy or 
Staff society, preceding, the children scratched and 
bit their mothers’ ba(;ks until the frightened women 
dropped them into the water. The children were 
transformed into tadpoles, turtles, frogs, and 
w'atersnakes, and then, swimming to Kotiuwalawa, 
took on human form again and became the first of 
the kokko. The two divine leaders visited Kothi- 
walawa, found the children adult and masked, and 
returned to report that they had not really died. 

Next llantlipinkya was riiachcd, wliere Kowi¬ 
tuma and Watsusi assigmed clan names t<> groups 
of the people. Their place as guides and directors 
now began to he taken by the diminutive war-god 
twins, Uyuyewi and Matsailcma,, sons of the sun 
and the waterfall. The war-gods soon led the 
Zuhi and allied kokko into bati h; against a group 
of hostile god.A known as the Kyanakwe, the con¬ 
flict with whom is dramatized in a quadrennial 
ritual of tlie same name. 'I'wo survivors of the 
Kyanakwe wdio p()s.sessed fetishes and maize-seeds 
were adopted into the Zuni maize clan. Still con¬ 
tinuing their search for the spot which was to be 
their ultimate home, the ])eople finally reached the 
vicinity of modern Zufii, ami, after several tentative 
settlements, found the sought-for middle-place 
when Waterskato stretched his legs to the cmls of 
the four directions and declared the centre of the 
world to be beneath his heart. Here Zufii was 
built, which the Zufii still call indifl'ereutly Iti- 
w'anna, ‘tlie middle,’ or llalonawa, ‘ant place,’ or 
Shiwanakwe, ‘Zuhi [>lace.’ 

The .settlement of the peo[)le in this town was 
followed by the gradual completion of their re¬ 
ligious institutions. Tlie kokko came from (lod- 
town to organize the jierformance of the masked 
dance.s, including the great shalako ritual, 'riien 
tlie corn maidens—divinities who had brought 
maize with them from the lower world—were dis¬ 
covered, frightened and driven away, found again 
after witches had reduced the Zuhi to famine, 
hrought bo the town, and induced to institute the 
Tlahcwe ceremonial and leave their .seed treasures. 
Kowituma and Watsusi visited Shipapolima, where 
lived Poshayanki, the great juggler. From him 
the existing societies received additional powers, 
and new ones were founded by him. The divine 
being.s who had acconq)anied Poshayanki in his 
emergence from the lower worlds were converted 
into animals to preside over tlie six directions and 
to serve a.s fetishes in the society rituals. Idie 
twin war-gods, having taken the first scalp, in¬ 
stituted the victory dance and Warrior society. 

Finally a flood drove the people to the summit of 
the mountain Towayalana until it was stayed by the 
sacrifice of the son and daughter of the high-priest. 
Kede.scending, the Zuhi lived in a number of vill¬ 
ages (as the Spaniards found them in the 16th cent.); 
but one after the other those were destroyed by 
divine anger, until only Zuhi proper remained. 

The striking elements and traits of this origin 
story are (1) the ideas of birth from the earth and 
wandering in search of a linal abode ; (2) the 
pseudo-historical cast of the entire myth ; (3) the 
centring of its interest in the tribe as such, balanced 
by an indifference to speculations on the origin of 
mankind or animal life ; (4) the fullness with which 
ritual institutions are explained and the contrast¬ 
ing lack of inbere.st in non-ritualized divinities. 

ll. APPARATUS.—The concrete apparatus of 
Zuhi religion, Ixjth physical and intangible, is ex¬ 
ceedingly elaborate, and only a few of the inor« 
striking developments can be touched upon. Th« 
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content of their religion is essentially tlint of the 
other Pueblos, but is modified in many details. 

I. Numbers, colours, directions.—Number ;^ym- 
bolism is introduced into every aspect of ritual 
'vith monotonous insistence, but is enriched by 
linkage with reference to colour and direction. 
Tlie directions arc always tlionght of in a fixed 
order; nortli, w<;st, south, east, above, below, to 
which the middle or whole is sometimes (although 
usually by implication rather than explicitly) 
added as the seventh, 'fhe corresponding eoloura 
are yellow, blue, red, white, variegated, and black. 
There are prey animals, birds, trees, and a variety 
of other clas.si/i;Ll)le natural objects i(hu»tilied with 
these directions and colours. Maize is actually 
grown in an astounding variety of eolonrs of the 
grain, hut these are reduced in the Ziiui mind ami 
religions jwactiee to tin; standard six vari(;ties. i 


are as diflerent as the masks themselves are similar. 
In some instances importation of a mask from one 
Pueblo to another can be traced by indirect evi¬ 
dence, or is admitted by the natives themselves. 
In this interchange the Zufii seem to have given 
and received about equally. Most of the masks 
are monstrous, some aiiimahlike. This does not 
argue that the Zuhi look upon their gods as terri¬ 
fying rather than benelicent. It seems that limi¬ 
tations of technical skill prevented the Pueblos 
from making their masks representatively beauti¬ 
ful, blit did not prevent their attaining elleots that 
are grotesquely interesting and decoratively pleas 
irig. In otlier words, their con(;eptions ol the 
k^ko are the result of the masks which it was 
within the powers of the Zuhi to make. Manual 
ability directed beliefs more than the reverse. 
This comes out clearly in the fact that many of 
the masks representing goddesses are bearded. 
The beard simplifies the construction and allows 


\Vhc*re six is not used, the ritual niimher is four, 
tlie above ami below being in tliis case omitted. 
[^(;riods of time are usually grouped by fours or 
multijdes thereof. Thus certain ceremonials are 
performed quadrennially, ami the mini her of days 
for whicli tile priestlioods go into retreat is eitiier 
four or eight. 

2 . Prayers. — Highly formalized prayors are much 
used by the Zuhi. 'i'liey are d(;hnitcdy standard¬ 
ized, couclied in a language which may he more or 
less archaic and is certainly ritualized, and are 
recited in a rapid muttering drone. Certain 
prayers belong to the constituted priests alone, 
others are .spoken by religious ollicials or laymen. 
The tenor is understood even when many of the 
words are diliieult of explanation by the speaker. 

3 . Feather sticks.—The visible embodiment of 
prayer, and at the same time the most important 
form of oll’ering, is prayer sticks {telikyinaroe), 
.short rods to which feathers are tied according to 
exact rules and which are then set out in shrines 
or buried in the ground. These feather stick.s are 
‘ planted ’ by every priesthood before every cere¬ 
mony, by the ollicials of all societie.s, for the dead, 
and on regular occasions such as the recurrent year 
or moon. They have many slightly dill'ering forms 
according to their purpose, Tiiey are always 
deposited privatedy, 

4. Altars.—Altars of some sort enter int-o all 
major rituals, d’he most elaborate are those of 
the curing societies. These consist of a jiainting 
made on the floor in coloured earth.s, behind which 
is set up an elaborate screen of slats wliich is 
carved or painted with symbols ; and of animal 
images, stone concretions, sacred corn ears, offer¬ 
ings in bowls, and similar paraphernalia deposited 
on or about the ground painting. Hriests^ altars 
are simpler : the screen is wanting and the sand 
painting is repla(;ed by one of coloured maize meal. 
In general, altars are set up indoors for esoteric 
portions of cei(;monics, and put away at their con¬ 
clusion. Allied to altars are shrines — nearly 
always out of doors—at which offering.s, especially 
of prayer sticks, are made. These shrine.s may be 
springs, clefts in the rocks, or small stone cysts on 
the summit of knolls. They are visited by juicsts, 
by society ollicials, and by (lance impersonators. 

5 . Masks.— riie must spectacular apparatus of 
Zuhi ritual is tlie mask, which is made in enormous 
variety of elaborate and standardized forms. 
There are pr(d);thly a hundred kinds, each with 
a name an<i dchnite pla(;c in cult. With a mask 
go a specific costume and style of body jiaint, 
although these are not as diversilied as the masks. 
Every mask represents a deity, and the dancer 
who lias donned one is himself called kokko, or god. 
These kokko h(;ing the kac.hina of the other Tuehlos, 
many Zuhi masks recur among the Hopi or on the 
Rio G rande. The names are sometimes the same 
in towns of diHerent stock ; at other times they 


the wearer’s song to issue unimpaired while effectu¬ 
ally concealing lii.s identity. It may be added that 
masks are regarded as extremely sacred, and that 
the uninitiated children and younger women seem 
to believe the wearers to be true gods. 

6 . Fetishes.—The most sacred of all material 
objects in the Zuhi religion are certain fetishes 
called ettonne (jiliiral ettoivc), and these they have 
developed to a greater extent than the other 
Pueblos. The eitunne shows a fundamental re¬ 
lationship to another class of fetishes called mile 
(plural miwe), ‘ maize ear,’ which is the form more 
current elsewlicre in the region. The 7ni’le is an 
ear of maize sheathed in feathers and otherwise 
sfiecially prepared. It is the badge of membership 
in the curing orders of tlio societies. These miwc 
are individual property and are buried at the 
owner’s death. The ettou^c, on the contrary, are 
supposed to have been brought up in their present 
physical form from the lower world, and ap]>ertain 
to groups—pricsthood.s, societies, clans, etc. They 
are guarded with extreme care, ‘fed’ with offer¬ 
ing.s, never exposed except when ritual definitely 
])rovides; and even the room in which they are 
kept is tabu. They seem to consist of several 
reeds bundled together and filled with materials 
that are either precious in themselves or 8 yml>olic 
of the precious thiims of life : meal, pollen, seeds, 
turquoise, and the like. The ettowe are enclosed 
n native cotton and kept in wrappings. They 
number about fifteen each for the priesthoods, the 
societies, and the clans, besides a few of more 
special reference. 

Ill, Organization. —On the side of organiza- 
ion or hierarchy of functioning individuals, Zuhi 
religion has developed in three principal directions : 
( 1 ) there is a series of thirteen societies or fraterni¬ 
ties whose most distinctive function is the religious 
mriiig of disease ; ( 2 ) there is a communal organ 
zation which conducts the dances in which the 
kokko are impersonated ; (3) there is a series of 
priests, or rather priesthoods, devoted to the 
spiritual welfare* of the nation. The communal 
.society and the priesthoods are linked by the fact 
that their objectives, such as rainfall for the crops 
and other general blessings, are the same. Tliis 
does not of course imply that they are the historical 
result of the same impetus. Tliey share, however, 
in native theory a devotion to the interests of the 
community at large, whereas the factor of in¬ 
dividual benefit enters more definitely into the 
scheme of the fraternities. 

I. The fraternities. —The fraternities are thir 
teen in number and are treated by the Zufii as full 
equivalents of one another. They are all organized 
>n the same pattern, with membership by initia- 
ion, secret meetings, and esoteric rites; and in 
general they are open to men, women, and children 
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alike. The only exception is that one Hunters’ 
and two Warriors’ societies are entered by men only. 
These three bodies nevertheless are very similar in 
organization, rites, and paraphernalia to the cura¬ 
tive bodies, thus evidencing the strong tendency of 
the Zuni to equate all societies, irrespective of 
dilt’erences in their origin or avowed purpose. For 
instance, the Cholla-cactus people are a Warrior 
society secondary to that of the How Priests. 
They admit men who have not yet scalped an 
enemy and thereby attained to membership among 
the How Priests, but who have fouj^ht in battle 
or been wounded. At the same time they resemble 
the curing societies in that they heal wounds. 

{a) Warrior societies. —d’he most unique of all 
the societies is that of the How Priests, not only 
on account of the limitation of membership, but 
esj)ccially because the members are looked upon as 
the guardians and physical executors of the de¬ 
cisions of other religious officials. They are the 
soldiers, as it were, who enforce the decrees of the 
paramount theocracy and guard the masked 
dancers. At least one of their number—and if 
possible two—is chosen as a member by each of the 
other fraternities to protect the altar and keep out 
intruders. Tliis is tne only case of an individual 
being an active memb(U’ of more than one society. 
The How Priest fraternity is also uni(jue in that 
it alone possesses two heads. 'J’hese two are the 
representatives of the twin war-gods, and in this 
capacity sit with the su[)reme council of priests as 
watchers and administrators. It is to them that 
the execution of witches, e.g., or the taking away 
of Ids staff of office from a deposed governor would 
be delegated. 

A Warrior society corresponding to the Zufii 
Bow Priests apnears to have existed in every 
Pueblo, the development of the institution among 
the Tanoans and Keresans being very similar to 
that of the Zufd, whereas among the Hopi the 
organization was less important, probably because 
Hopi religion was less centralized. 

(i) Hunters^ society. —The SaniakyakwCt or 
Coyote society, spiritually fosters the hunting 
interests of the tribe and supervises the rabbit 
hunts which are a conspicuous feature of the kokko 
worship. It does not treat illness, but its organiza¬ 
tion and ritual are wholly of a pattern witli that 
of the curing societies. 

(c) Curing societies. —The remaining societies all 
heal. They are, however, diverse in origin, accord¬ 
ing both to Zufii belief and to comparative analysis. 
The oldest societies, according to native tradition, 
are the NCwekwe and Shi'wanakwe, which corre- 
^ond to the Clown and Dancing societies of the 
Ilio Grande, the Koshairi and Kwirana. The 
Ne'wekwe have kept the clown features of the 
Koshairiy and sometimes appear in public dances. 
They also cure, however ; and the ShVwanakwe 
have become purely a curing society, scarcely to be 
distinguished from any other. The Tlewekwey or 
‘Wood’ [i.e. Staff-swallowing) society, with the 
two foregoing, and the Hunters, are the four 
earliest fraternities in native belief. The Tlewekwe 
is given a special position in mythology (see above), 
and has particular rain-making functions. The 
Little Fire-brand and the Great Fire-brand socie¬ 
ties are said to have originated later, the former 
being derived from the Hopi and the latter in¬ 
stituted in the period after the mythical Posha- 
yanki began to instruct the societies in medicine. 
The Uhuhuy Anty and Shuma' groups are also 
thought to owe their origin at least in part to 
Poshayanki. The first of these has no known 
equivalents amon» other Pueblos. The second 
seems to be a local equivalent of the Kio Grande 
Knife societies ; and the Shiimd' is the equivalent 
of a Sayapa or Shurnaikoli society elsewliere, 


which is distinguished by the posses.sion of masks. 
The last two Zuni fraternities, the Hattle.snake* 
medicine-water and Bedbug, must be of compara¬ 
tively recent origin, since tradition recalls that 
they arose as the result of splits within the Uhuhu 
and the Little Fire-brand bodies. A close parallel¬ 
ism of ritual confirms tradition on this point. 

Each of these fraternities has a head or chief, a 
speaker or deputy to the chief, a medicine chief, 
and usually other functionaries. Tliey are divided 
into orders, the most important distinction being 
between members who know medicine mystery 
and those who do not; in most societies only the 
former possess mile fetishes. I'here are special 
orders for fire-eating, stall-swallowing, and feats 
of jugglery which vary from society to society. 
Yet the orders recur ; it is not only the Fire¬ 
brand societies that eat fire, and not only the Staff 
society that swallows. 

Initiation into the societies takes several forms. 
The commonest is l>y sickness, A person seriously 
ill is ‘given’ to one of tlie ofticisls and after cure 
by him remaiijs almost in the posit ion of an adopted 
cliild. If be can jillord the necessary payments, he 
becomes a member. This idea that the purpose of 
the societies is to cure and t hat it is curing that 
constitutes membership is deeply impressed on 
Zuni eoTiHcioiisness. Anotlier method oi admission 
is by trespass : a man breaks into an esoteric 
ritual, has seen what he should not see, and can 
expiate the offence, in fact save himself from the 
consequences, only by learning the remainder of 
the mysteries. In practice admission by trespass 
seems to be a means of legal fiction through wliich 
adults can (quickly enter a society while in good 
heaUh. ft is also a rule that a member of any 
society can transfer from one to the other with 
only a nominal re-initiation. Such transfers are 
numerous as a result of personal disagreements. 

2. The communal Dancing society.—Dances, 
or, it would be better to say, ritualistic exhibitions 
by masked performers representing kokkoy are very 
numerous, and there is scarcely a month when 
they cannot be witnessed in the streets and plazas 
of t)ie town. An elaborate set of exhibitions oegins 
at the winter solstice, when a sequence of gods not 
seen at other times appears. Shortly after follows 
n series of rites known as the ‘ (dcansing the earth.’ 
Thereupon comes a series of dances called koyup- 
chunawCy in which the members of the six estufas 
synchronously dance on six occasions for one to 
eight nights. A sort of aftermath are the ‘ little 
dances,’ which continue irregularly for a couple of 
months. At about the same period, during spring, 
occurs the ouadrennial initiation with the image 
of the sacred horned serpent. Towards the end of 
spring comes the rabbit hunt, participated in by 
masked performers and the people at large. At 
the summer solstice a visit is made to the sacred 
lake of the dead. The return from this is in masks 
and initiates the series of summer dances, six in 
number. In late summer and early autumn there 
fall three ceremonies: the OwinawCy a harvest 
festival under the direction of the How Priests, 
the Tlahewey a maize ceremony performed quad¬ 
rennially without masks, and the KyanakwCy also 
quadrennial, which is an elaborate dramatization 
of a myth and introduces masks not worn on other 
occasions. The year is brought to a close in the 
month preceding the winter solstice by the ShalakOy 
which rrom the exoteric aspect is the most sumptu¬ 
ous and elaborate of all Zuni rituals. 

These ceremonies are performed by the adult, 
i.e. initiated, males of the Zufii nation, as con¬ 
stituted into the Ko~tikyiliy or * kr^kko fraternity,’ 
i.e. God society. It is interesting that the Zufii 
name this organization as if it were a restricted 
curing society. Hoys are initiated twice, in what 
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may be described os the involuntary and the 
voluntary initiations. After the second they wear 
masks in ceremonies. Women become members 
only under very exceptional circnmstance.s, Ihe 
membership is grouped into six sub-organizations 
about equal in numerical strength, each of which 
has its own kiwitsine, or ‘estufa,’ i.e. ceremonial 
chamber. Membership in these estufas is arranged 
on a criss-crossing plan. A man after initiation 
joins tliat estufa to which belongs the husband of 
the woman who first touched him at birth. This 
brings it about that estufa alliliation does not 
follow the lines of cleavage formed by clans, 
curing societies, or other groups, and normally 
jMits father and son in di/lcrerit estufas. Each 
estufa makes its dances separately ; and, even in 
what rn.ay be called strongly communal rituals, 
the mask allotment and other functions are on an 
estufa basis. The entire (iod society is under the 
direction of a ‘god chief’ and a ‘god speaker’ who 
must he members of certain clans. Tiie whole 
organization is intricate, as is necessary for the 
continuous practice of so elaborate a ritual. At 
the same time it obviously is (dosely knit, as if 
designed to prevent its breaking apart into con¬ 
flicting units. Even the competitive rivalry whicli 
the six estufas evince tends to make them feel 
themselves parts of a whole. 

3 . Priests.—Above and apart from the societies 
and the conimunal God society stand the ‘ rain 
priests,’ .‘ihiivajii (plural ashiivani)^ to whom is 
entrusted the spiritual welfare of the nation. 
They take lis little part as possible in mundane 
affairs, do not dance, go into fixed retreats for 
fasting, penitence, and meditation, and by the 
blamefessness of their conduct, concentration of 
mind, and sacredness of ollice, are thought to keep 
peace, cause the community to prosper, and above 
all bring the rains uiion which the crops and sus¬ 
tenance of the people depend. In Zuui theory 
public ceremonies are largely only an exoteric 
accompaniment to the still more important esoteric 
activities of these priests. Tliey are organized 
into fifteen sets, each of which consists in theory 
of a priest proper, his associate and prospective 
successor, two assistants, and a female associate. 
The last, in spite of her vencrability, is not 
properly a priest, but has special duties connected 
witn the care of the fetish wliicli is the vehicle of 
continuity of each priestliooil tlirough the genera¬ 
tions. In practice the constituted membership of 
each priesthood is sometimes greater or less tnan 
this scheme demands. 

The first four of these fifteen prie.sthoods, those 
which ‘ go in ’ first in the series of penitential re¬ 
treats, and represent the north, east, .south, and 
west, are the most sacred. Among these the first, 
the ‘ house-chiefs,’ again have the primacy. The 
fifth priesthood is anomalous in consisting only of 
the pekmine, or ‘speaker,’ of the sun, who is the 
regulator of the calendar and the guardian of 
public sanctity, and is expected to be the individual 
removed above all others from worldly affairs. 
He typifies the ‘above,’ whereas the ‘below’ is 
represented by the two head Bow Priests, repre¬ 
sentatives of the war-gods. Strictly, neither 
yekwine nor the Bow Priests are priests like the 
others; but they are so reckoned by the Zufii, 
and, on occasions such as the retreats spoken of, 
function like them. 

The source of government in Zufii is theocratic. 
There are a governor and other civil officials; the 
priests do not interfere in the aflairs of men. The 
civil officials, however, are chosen or nominated 
and can be deposed by a supreme council of six 
priests—the ‘ daylight people,’as they are called. 
These consist or the chief priests of the four first 
sets, with two additional priests from the first 


I priesthood. The Bow Priests sit with the council 
m guardians and execute all its decisions. The 
head of the council, and in fact of the entire Zufii 
hierarchy, is the kyakwemosi, or house-chief proper, 
whose power is almost that of a pope. 

4 Origin of the hierarchical system.—This in¬ 
tricate hierarchical organization has paralhds among 
other Pueblos, but has nowhere else attained the 
same degree of elaboration. Its power and 
.sanctity are so great as to leave a first impression 
that the liierarcmy is tlie basis of all Zufii religious 
organization. Analysis and comparison, however, 
reveal that it is of secondary and probably rather 
late origin. The 50 or 60 priests represent an 
elahoratfon of a smaller number; probably this 
nucleiLS was the six ‘daylight people, since such a 
body funetions on the Kio (irande without the 
accompaniment of additional priesthoods. The 
kernel of this group of six appears to be its primate, 
the house-chief, who in authority and sanctity 
corresponds to the tiamoni, or ‘ cacique,’ of the Kio 
Grande Pueblos. There too he alway.s has a 
speaker or deputy, has his decisions executed, if 
need be, by the heads of the Warrior society, and 
is aided in council by associates, who are normally 
the heads of the leading fraternal societies. This 
simpler organization of tlie Kio Grande obviously 
makes a less sharp distinction than the Zuni one 
between priests, curing societies, and the com¬ 
munal dance organization. The course of develop¬ 
ment at Zuni seems to have been that the concept 
of the cacique, or of the cacique plus deputy, was 
reduplicated first into a group of four or six priests ; 
that then these were given associates and assist¬ 
ants; and that finally still other priests and 
associates were added, until the present large 
nuniher had been attained. The luxuriance of 
this development led to such abundance of material 
for specific priestly purposes that the curing 
society heads became unnecessary in this connexion 
and came to withdraw from the hierarchical organ¬ 
ization, restricting themselves almost exclusively 
to the functioning of their respective societies. 
The same process carried further probably led to 
a more complete separation of the communal, or 
kokko, society. As this grew in independence, it 
came to nee(f more organization of its own. One 
result of this process of differentiations seems to 
have been the limitation of the estufas to the cora- 
numal society—a condition which occurs only at 
Zufii. In general, then, the special traits of Zufii 
ritual organization are a greater functional differ¬ 
entiation and consequent greater elaborateness 
than elsewhere, but without loss of coherence. 

The principal cause in this development is likely 
to have been the size of Zufii Pueblo. It may be 
suspected that, while this people lived scattered in 
halba-dozen independent towns, the organization 
of each was more similar to that of the Keresans 
and Tanoans. When, however, under the influence 
of the S[)aniard 8 and perhaps of Navaho and 
Apache raids, the Zuni more than two centuries 
ago assembled in a single town, the concentration 
in numbers may have forced, and certainly stimu¬ 
lated, a tendency towards systematization. Where 
half-a-dozen ill-deiined priests had sufficed for a 
population of a few hundreds, a larger number 
with more specialized functions would be called for 
in a closely compacted community of two or three 
thousand. It is also possible that the example of 
the ever-present Kornan Catholic priest may have 
aided in this development, especially as regards 
the rain-priest as distinguished from the society 
heads and dance directors. It does not appear, 
however, that this influence was more than second- 
a^ at best. Both the nature of the priestly 
office in the Zufii mind and the fact that a similar 
development failed to take place on the Rio Grande, 
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where Roman Catholic influence was even stronger, 
point in this direction. 

Litrhatcre. — M. C. Stevenson, ‘The Zuni Indians,’ 
?.5/J/iKW [1904], p. 13, ‘The Kolii.rionfl Life of the Ziihi Child,’ 
5 RBEW [1887], p. 639; F. H. Cushin^r, ‘Z-ifii Lofishes,’ 
5 RHEW fl883), p, 9, ‘OutlirioM of Zuui Creation Myths,’ 

RREW [1896], p. 826, Euf).i Folk 'I'ales, New York, 1901; 
E. C. Parsons, ‘Notes on Zuhi,' pta. i. and ii., Mem. .4m. 
Anthr. dss., iv. [1917] 149, 227, ‘Zuni Winter and Summer 
panoe Series in 1918,' fTyiiv. Calif. Publ. in Ain. Arch. KUm. 
(in press); A, L. Kroeber, ‘Zuni Kin and Clan,' Rap. 
Am. Mita. Nat. Hist., xviii. [1917] 39. Tlu're are (lozens of 
brief studies, most of whieh are referred to in one or the other 
of the forej^oing works. A. L. KrOEHER. 

ZWINGLI.— I. Early years.—Ulrich (Huld- 
reich) Zwirigli was horn on 1st Jan. 14S4, in the little 
townshi[» of Wildliaus—the highest village in the 
Toggenburg valley. He sprang from its most 
)rominent family. His father was a leading 
arrner and the chief magistrate. His uncle 
Rartholomew was the parish priest, and after¬ 
wards (1487) dean of Westm. The clerical tradi¬ 
tions of the family on both sides determined the 
boy’s career. His education, begun at Wesen with 
his uncle, was continued at Basel and Bern. In 
his school-days his progress in learning seems to 
have been less conspicuous than his prohciency in 
music. In fact, his musical gifts nearly made ^lim 
a monk. At fourteen he was sent to the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna, apjiarently because it was a centre 
of the Humanists. He may have spent at least 
one term in the University of Paris. ^ But neither 
Vienna nor Paris was to bo his real Alma Mater. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel. For four years he 
studied there, su[>[)orting himself by teaching, and 
graduated in 1504 as Bachelor and in 1506 as 
Master. So ended his school and university 
career, spent in Humanist schools and universities, 
but following the familiar Schohustic routine, for 
which there was as yet no substitute. It was not 
till later, during his first cure of souls, that the 
Humanist impulse was to become so strong that it 
burst the old bottles. 

2. Early ministry.—Immediately on graduation 
he was apjiointed parish [iriest of Glarus, wdiere he 
remainea for ten years (1506-16). There his ellec- 
tive education began. He seems at first to have 
been absorbed in classical studies, in music, and in 
the history of his native land. Typical of those 
days is the Fable of the Ox, his first literary effort, a 
somewhat crude warning against the dangers that 
lurked in the popular mercenary service. But 
that his o[)})Osition was not irreconcilable is mani¬ 
fest from the fact that in the campaigns of 1513 
and 1515 he served as chaplain with his own men 
from Glarus, being with them both at Novara and 
at Marignano. His experiences in Italy under¬ 
mined some of his accepted tenets about the 
authority of the Church, and just at the moment 
when doubts and questions were jostling in his 
mind he came into contact with a whole new 
world of thought through Erasmus. Erasmus’s 
programme of a ‘restitution of Christianity’ 
through the philosophia Christi fired his imagina¬ 
tion. He caught at once his contempt for Scholas¬ 
ticism and his conviction that the true Christian 
philosophy was to be found only in the moral 
teaching of Jesus and of His great disciple, F’aul. 

‘ ’ became his motto. 8o in 1516, when 

Erasmus published his Greek New Testament, 
Zwingli was an early reader, and very soon most 
of it was transcribed into note-books to be learned 
bjy heart. Acquaintance with it revealed how far 
the Church which he had so lately imagined un¬ 
changed and unchangeable had really fallen away 
from the NT standard. With an alert and critical 
mind he began to study what traces he could find 
of the stages of this decline in Christian history. 

I So W. Kohler, Zwingliana, Oedenknummer auf Neujahr 
W9, p. 7. 


Meanwhile his hostility to the mercenary service 
had been growing, and a second poem called The 
Labyrinth proved unacceptable to the warlike 
parish of Glarus. Zwingli, therefore, accepted the 
position of preacher at Einsiedeln, the great 
pilgrimage resort of Switzerland. Here he came 
to know at first hand suiierstition, saint-worshij), 
relic-worship, and the abuse of indulgences. 
During his two years at Einsiedeln Zwingli was 
advani’ing steadily towards the Reformed position. 
Can we say further, with some of the early 
historians of the Reformed (Church, and as Zwingli 
himself more than once asserted, that in those days 
at Einsiedeln he had Jilready reaidied his full 
Reformed position, and that, in cons(;f)uenc.e, he 
anticipated Lulher? We cannot. J'he [lapal 
pension (continued till 1520) and the pilgrimage to 
Aachen (1517) are comdnsivi^. But it is clear that, 
if his conscience was not yet toiudnd, his mind was 
awake, and the amount of Scri])tur;il and i’atristic 
knowledge he acquired during those two years 
is a real matter for wonder, d like in moral life 
and in teaching he was still Humanist rather than 
Reformer. 

3 . Work in Zurich. -On 27th l)e<‘. 1518 Zwingli 
removed to Zurich, whicJi was to be Inmceforward 
the centre of his activities. He went as poo[)le ’8 
priest in the Great Minster. At the beginning of 
the year he announced his programme from the 
pulpit. He w’as going to ex])onnd the Scrijitures, 
l>ooK by book and chapter by chapter. He began 
with St. Matthew’s Gospel, the favourite book of 
the Humanists because it contained the Sermon on 
the Mount, the basis of tlie philosophia Christi. 
I'hen came the Acts of the Ai)ostIes, that in the 
primitive Church men might see after what ))attern 
the Church ought to be. ’riien followed Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, to make I’aul’s teaching 
familiar ; then the two K[)istles of I’eter, to show 
how Peter agreed with Paul. By 1525 Zwingli 
had preached through the whole of the NT. Long 
before that, however, the Reformation had been 
established. From the first his preaching was so 
fresh, so full of new ideas, that tlie services were 
thronged. Very soon he had to begin a market- 
day series, on Fridays, on the Psalms. One of the 
strongest jiroofs of his pojiularity and influence is 
that, in the very first year of his i)reaching (1519), 
a bookseller came to Zurich and placed his printinjj- 
press at the service of the new movement. This 
was Christoj)her Froschauer ; round Zwingli and 
him there gathered at Ziirich a literary circle 
comparable to that already assembled at Basel 
round Erasmus and Frobeii. 

The year 1519 saw a dee[)ening of Zwingli’s con¬ 
victions. This was due [lartly to the early works 
of Luther and partly to the coming of the plague, 
with which Zwingli, who had fearlessly returned 
to duty after its outbreak, was attacked. These 
two together seem to have hastened him along 
the roa<i he was unconsciously travelling, from 
Erasmian to Reformer. Simplification of the 
liturgy and drastic action in regard to mercenary 
service were premonitory symptoms of the breach 
that was coming. 'I'lie first definite move in the 
religious revolution came in the Lent of 1522, as a 
result of Zwingli’s preaching, though he himself 
took no part in it. The form it assumed was a 
revolt against the law of tlie Lenten fast. Zwingli 
was not slow in justifying the action of his friends. 
In their defence he published his first Reformation 
tract Von Erkiesen und Freiheit dcr Speisen (‘Con¬ 
cerning Selection and Liberty in hoods’). The 
City Council incurred the anger of the bishop of 
Constance by dealing, and dealing leniently, with 
the ollenders. In August 1522 Zwingli issued his 
first Reformation treatise of any length, the 
ArcheteleSf which did in Latin and for the learned 
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what his next works, the 67 Art Ides ^ and their 
Expositioriy tlid in Geniian and for the coinirion 
people. In the beginning of 15‘23 took place the 
hrst Zurich disputation, of which the 67 Artides 
formed the programme. It was a triumph for the 
party of reform, and a great personal triumph fur 
iwingli. At its close the Great Council pro¬ 
nounced its dethsion that the accusations of heresy 
against Zvvingli were uufounded, and that he was 
‘ to continue as before to i)roclaini the Holy Gospel, 
and the true, Divine Scri}>(,ures.’ Further it de¬ 
clared that all otlier preachers and pastors in the 
city and the country were ‘ not to preach anything 
which they could not establish by the Holy 
Gospel, and the pure, Divine Scriptures ’; and 
that they were to refrain from personal contro- 
v( rsy and bitter names. The victory of the 
Keforniation in Zurich was thus assured. Hut the 
practical steps remained to be taken, and these in¬ 
volved divisions of policy and further disputation.s. 
The monasteries began to empty. Better u.ses 
were at once found for them jls hospitals and 
academies. The Great Minster was transformed 
into something not unlike a 'I'lieological College, 
riie energy sjient in the performance <d innumer¬ 
able masses was transferred to Biblical and Biblico- 
theological instruction. A vernacular ritual came 
into use, first in the Sacrament of Baptism 
Change in the laud’s Supper was much slower 
The old service held its place in Zwingli’s own 
Church till A[»ril 1525. 

Sporadic and unauthorized removal of images and 
the imprisonment of the oflenders led to the second 
disputation in Oct. 1523. The programme of re 
moval and the gradual change of ritual were put 
into the Imnds of a committee of laymen and 
ininister.s wliose business was to devise means ‘ for 
moving forward tlie work of Christ.’ The line 
along wliich they moved forward proved unaccept 
able to the few remaining adherents of traditional 
ism in Zurich, and their protest was the occasion 
of the third disputation, in Jan. 1524. Its de¬ 
cision was an order to these Scholastics to carry out 
loyally the lino of action of the Council. The 
breach with the old order was complete, and the 
new order ra})idly took shape. The temporary 
committee gave place, in 1525, to church courts 
for discipline and for marriage cases. By 1527 a 
synodical organization was complete. During all 
these revolutionary actions the pope pronounced 
no anathema. He was still not without hope of 
military help from Zurich. Zurich, in turn, en¬ 
couraged the hope, for it was waiting for arrears 
of military jiay. The Swiss mercenary service had 
made the path of Keforniation much smoother 
than in Saxony. 

A. His varied activities.—During the third de¬ 
cade of the 16th cent, there can liave been few 
busier men in Europe than Zwingli. One might 
thus catalogue his manifold labours. 

A. He had to think out his plan of Reforma¬ 
tion, and to communicate the conclusions he had 
reached to a great host of active sympathizer.s in 
other centres by letter and to the general public 
in book and pamphlet. 

In addition to the works referred to above, mention should 
be made of the Short Christian Introduction, the nature and 
intention of which are fully indicated in its extended title, ' A 
short t’hrietiaii introduction which the honourable Council of 
Uie city of Zurich has sent to the pastors and preachers, living 
in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority extends, so that 
they may In unison henceforth announce and preach the true 
Oo.spel to their dependants ’; Drr llirt (1^)21), or, as it is called 
in the I'hi^dish translation of l.'iSO, The Iinatje of lUdh Pastors, 

»n expansion of a sermon preached to the pfistors present at the 
second disputation ; the Commentary on the True and False 
Religion, the most comprehensive summary of his mature 
teaching ; the treatise On Divine Providence ; and the CVm- 
fession of Faith presented to the Diet of Augsburg (1630), 
generally known as Ratio Fidei. 

B. From the pulpit aud by private interview he 


bad so to educate the people of Zurich and, in 
paiticular, the members of its goveruiiig bodies, 
that they would be prepared to take action along 
the line of Beformation, no matter what it should 

^^Altiiough Zwingli’s official position from 1525 
was tliat of head of the Carolinuni, the theological 
college of Zurich, he continued his public exposi- 
tion.s of Scripture, passing to the UT—especially 
the Frophets—when he had run through most of 
the NT. 

C. In order that the Evangelical reforms might 
be liniily rooted in the intelligent sympathy of the 
pooide, it was necessary that the Bible should be 
put into their liaiids in the vernacular. 

Here his task was lightened by the industry of 
Luther. Luther’s NT, liuislied in the Wartburg 
in 1522, was being printed in Ziiricli in 1524. This 
was .speedily followed by the historical books of 
the OT. But Zwingli could not wait for Imtlier’a 
translation of the Prophets. So an indejiendent 
translation was begun, and linished in^ 1529. A 
complete German Jiible appeared in Ziirich in 
6 volumes by 1529, and a single-volume edition in 
1530. Switzerland, therefore, had the Bible com¬ 
plete several years befoi e (iermany. Though the 
main burden of translation fell on his friend and 
colleague, l.eo Jnd, Zwingli’s share in it is by no 
means negligible, 

D. He had to defend his Keforniation against 
radicals who tlionglit tliat Zurich had not gone 
half far enougli. 

This radical element, which was to develop into 
Anabaptism, made its first puhlic ajipearance at 
the second disputation. Conrad (irebel was their 
leader, and their point of view was that a clean 
sweep ought to be made at once of images and 
ritual and all the disastrous neeuinulations of 
fifteen centuries, and that this was Zwingli’s 
esoteric teaching. In })ai ticular, they clialleuged 
Zwingli to produce any Scriptural warrant for 
tithes or infant baptism. In 152i these dissidents 
were confirmed m their positions by two visitors 
from the Anabajitists of Germany, Tliomas Mtinzer 
and Andreas Carlstadt. This widened the breach. 
Zwingli saw the Reformation movement slowly 
disintegrating into two, ami saw some of his 
friends taken captive by what they felt to be the 
purer Biblicism of the new movement. He ap- 
jiealed to them not to form a .sejiarate bcKiy. The 
apjieal was in vain. The sejiaration took place. 
For the healing of the breaeli Zwingli proposed 
the inevitable public disputation, d'ho first took 
place in Jan. 1525. The decision was against the 
Anabaptists. And it was followed by a decree 
that all unbaptized children must be baptized 
within a week, or their })arents would be banished 
from Zurich. The council soon proceeded to 
.severer measures. One of the leaders suflered 
death by drowning, and others were banished. 

No movement could have given more trouble to 
Zwingli. As they took their stand on Scripture, 
and as Zwingli claimed to do the same, the con¬ 
troversy was the fiercest he was ever called upon 
to face. The impression left by his numerous 
treatises is that, to lind grounds for condemning 
them and their practices, he was driven to ex¬ 
aggerate the non-essential peculiarities of the 
movement. It was not these writings, but the 
fate of the Pea.sants’ Revolt in Germany, that eased 
the strain. 

E. At the same time as he was called upon to 
encounter radicals within the movement he had 
to deal with champions of the old order. The most 
prominent pha.se of this was the disputation which, 
after long negotiation, took place at Baden in 
1526. CEcolampadius of Basel and John Kck were 
the protagonists. Zwingli was not present. But 
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mucli of the work fell on him. Messengers were 
constantly coining and going. Tliornas Platter’s 
autobiogra])hy gives a vivid picture of the extent 
of his as.sistance. The disputation served Eck’s 
purpose, in increasing Initheran suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the Zwinglians in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper. We note here also the more 
important of the relevant controversial works : 
the Antibolon (1524) against Jerome Emser, ‘de¬ 
fender of the canon of the Mass’; and the Answer 
to Valentin Compar (1525). 

F. He had to take a large part in the first phase 
of the prolonged controversy between Lutherans 
and Kerormecl concerning the Lord’s Supper. For 
details see art. Euchakist (Reformation and post- 
Reformation period). 

G. During those years Zwingli was drawn more 
and more into the main stream of federal politics. 
The rival confessions witliin the confedera(;y and 
their rival leagues created a situation which de¬ 
manded tlie constant vigilance of a statesman. 
And it was on Zwingli that Zurich leaned.^ 

H. In the midst of all these labours Zwingli 
maintained his Humanist studies. In 152b there 
was jmblislied in Basel Ceporin's edition of the 
poems of Pindar, with a preface and a conclusion 
by Huldrychus Geminius. 

I. But the main concern of Zwingli during the 
later 20 s was to secure the Reformation in Zurich 
by introducing Reformation teacliing and practice 
into every city and canton of the confederacy. 

In Bern the value of tlie preparatory work of 
Berthold Haller was revealed by the thoroughness 
of the Reformed victory in its disputation in Jan. 
152S, in which Zwingli took the leading part. 
'I’liis same disputation brought to a head the new 
movement in Basel, where (Ecolampadiiis Imd 
long been actively at work. Vadianus was his 
correspondent in St. Gall, which, w’ith Glarus, 
Schalihausen, and Appenzell, followed Zurich’s 
example in Zw ingli’s lifetime. A certain measure 
of success was attained in the allied Graubund, 
but elsewhere the results were meagre. 

5 . The last years.—Certain of the cantons were 
untouched by the Reformation, and were as keen 
to retain the ‘common lands’ as Zwingli was to 
win them. A cleavage within the confederacy 
appeared, and deepened into uncompromising 
hostility. J’he League of tlie Forest Cantons, 
formed at Beckenried in 1524, was soon faced by 
a counter-alliance. Both parties made a strong 
bid for outside help, but, before any ellective 
assistance had been secured bv eitlier, the first 
Civil War broke out. It was short and bloodless. 
There was no battle. The two armies which came 
face to face at Cappel (1529), instead of fighting, 
negotiated terms of peace. The terms were a 
triumph for Zurich, but it speedily appeared that 
there were more than one possible interpretation 
of them. The civil war had only been postponed. 
The feverish search for outside alliances continued. 
The Marburg Colloquy, in Zwingli’s mind, was no 
unimportant part of tliis truest. More time was 
spent by Zurich and by Zwingli in fruitless foreign 
negotiations than in independent preparation. 
Amid all this talk of help from outside it ceased to 
manifest the old self-help. The war began by a 
blockade of the Forest Cantons, which only served 
to rouse them to more vigorous action. They took 
the field in force. Ziiricli’s improvised resistance 
was a failure. For Zurich the battle of Cappel 
(1531) was a veritable Flodden. Zwingli was 
among the slain. In his forty-eighth year this 
great pacilist and patriot fell on the held of battle. 
The second treaty of Capi)el reversed the first. 
But under Henry Bullinger and his associates the 

1 For thi'He political movements see an excellent brief account 
In Ccunbi'iilij*^ Mvdei'n liatory, ii. 'J'Mif. 


work of reformation continued, though tlie leader¬ 
ship of the Swiss Reformation soon pas8e<l into the 
hands of Geneva. 

6. Appreciation. —Very diverse judgments have 
been passed on Zvvingli’s doctrine and work. 
.Apart altogether from those who know him only 
from some inadeiiuate statement of his doctrine of 
the Lortl’s Su[>per and who, in consequence, use 
the name Zvvinglian almost as equivalent to 
rationalist, among tlioso who are professed students 
of his teaching there is a sharj) division of opinion. 
On the one hand it is said ; ‘ His world of thought, 
as a whole, and also in its inner component parts, 
is more rnediieval ’ [than Luther’sjd The oj)posite 
is just as confidently maintained : ‘ Luther took 
up his station on the ground already occupied by 
the Latin church : his desire was only to purify ; 
to put an end lu the contradictions between tne 
doctrines of the churcii and tlie gospel. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessiay to restore, 
as far as possii>!e, the pi nuitive and simplest con¬ 
dition of the I’liiistian church: ht? aimed at a 
complete revolution.’' Now, witliouL doubt, in 
the collected works of Zwingli, written at ilill’erent 
times, out of the heart of widely different contro¬ 
versies, it would be easy to find material for justi 
tying either of these coiudusious, but not much 
progress is made by bainlying about the word 
‘ rnedheval ’ as a term of reproach. Inessentials 
Zwingli and Luther were nearer each other than 
they let them.seives believe, as Martin Biicer saw. 
Having regard to its purpose, one must call the 
Marburg Collo(piy a failure, but it did reveal how 
much at one the protagonists were. There was, 
certainly, a difference of emphasis. Zwingli had 
not the same all-transforming, worhl-renewing 
experience to drive him onwards. His theology 
was more Biblical than experimental. Even when 
he had caught the thrill of l^uther’s protest, it 
came to deepen rather than to change the direction 
of the impulse he had received from Erasmus, the 
desire to explore the sources, to get back to the 
simplicities of primitive Christianity, to the pure, 
untainted Church of the NT. It is significant 
that the Zurich Reformation followed hard after 
Zwingli’s exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
interpreted as historically as the knowledge of 
that day would permit. It is significant also that 
the full programme of the 67 Articles has this 
preface: 

‘The articleB and opinions below, 1, Ulrieh Zwingli, confess 
to have preached in the worthy city of Zurich as based upon ths 
Scriptures which are called inspired by God, and I offer to 
protect and conquer with the said articles, and where I have 
not now correctljy understood said Scriptures I shall allow 
myself to be taught better, but only from said Scriptures.’^ 

Further, largely in consequence of this Bihli- 
cism, the reformation he directed was more radical. 
What Zwingli specially detested in the later 
growths which had buried this early Christianity 
was anything that could be called ‘ tlie worsliip 
of the creature.’ Worship belonged to God alone, 
‘ the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ He did not undervalue art or music 
in themselves—far from it—but, when they were 
so employeil as to hinder an intelligent approach 
to the Creator, then to him they were anathema. 
T'he most conspicuous feature of Luther’s protest 
against medievalism was its anti-Jiidaic side—his 
hostility to its conccj)tioii of work-righteousness ; 
in Zwingli’s it was the anti-pagan—his hostility 
to its idolatrous corruiitions. 

This note w;us dominant at the beginning, and, 
despite all alterations and deepenings, it remained 
dominant to the eml. 

1 11 . Seoberff, Dogmcnijcschichte'^, Leipzijf, 1917, iv. i. 857. 

2 L. von Ranke, Hist, of the HejonnaUon in Germany, 
London, 1905, p. 521. 

S. M. Jackson, Selections from Zwingli, J’hiladelphia, 1901 

p. 111. 
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‘ Eiprht or nine years aeo,’ he wrote in 152.S, ‘ I read a comfort¬ 
able motion written on the Ix)rd Jesus by the learned filrasmus 
of Rotterdam : in which Jesus complains that men do not seek 
all Kood things from Him, whereas lie is the fountain of all 
good. Then I thought if this be thc(;ase, why do we seek help 
from the creature? I began to search in Scripture, and the 
works of the fathers : whether I could find there any certain 
information with regard to j)rayer to Saints. In short I found 
nothing of it in the Bible at all ; amongst the ancients I found 
it in some, and not i/i others. However, it did not much move 
if thep di(i teach prayer to saints. For they always stood on 
testimony alone. And when I read the Scripturcs which they 
quoted for this ])urpf)9e, in the original, they had no such mean¬ 
ing as t)le^ wished thrust upon them ; and the more I considered 
this doctrine of opinion, the less authority J found for it in 
Scripture, but rather more and more against it.’J 

This and similar autobiugranliic reminiscences 
can be too strongly stres.seu. We must ever 
remember that most of tJtem are influenced by liis 
claim to independence of, and })riority to, Luther. 
But in them all there appears, undesi^nedly, this 
anti-pa^oin interest. 

Zwin/^di’s radicalism is perhaps most apparent 
in his keen eye for, and his stronjx detestation of, 
what the Scottish Reformers were accustomed to 
call the ‘ dref^ys of papistry.’ 

Still further, this ditt'erence of empliasis is 
apparent in the doctrine of God, not so much in 
its content as in the place it occupies in the 
system. Thoii^di Zwin;,di doubtless owed here some¬ 
thing Ixith to Seneca and to Pico della Mirandola, 
his (Joctrine, like faither’s, is accurately enoujudi 
described os Pauline and Augustinian. No one, 
however, would be likely to seek iu his doctrine 
of God Taithor’s fundamental conception: it is 
otherwise with Zwingli. 

‘ While Lutheran Protestantifim protested against the Judais- 
ing rightoousncHS by works, it asked the question, What is it 
in man that wins salvation? and gave the answer, Not 
works but faith, whereas the Reformed I’rotestanLisin asked, 
Who is it that saves, the creature or God ?, and answered, God 
alone, salvation being referr(Mi to its ultimate source in the 
fore-ordaining and determining will of God.’ 2 

This trend of Reformed Protestantism is not to 
be traced to Calvin alone ; it goes hack to Zwingli. 
Though not so evident in his earliest Reformation 
treatises, it began to be incdeasingly evident in 
the controversies with the Anaba})tists. One of 
their strongest arguments against baptism as 
practised by the Reformers was that the infant 
was incaj)al)le of the faith which alone could give 
it meaning ; to whicli Zwingli replied that baptism 
might easily precede faith, fur election does: 

‘ antecedit igitur electio lidem’;* indee<l, ‘ ii qui 
electi sunt, tilii dei sunt autea(]uam credant.’* 

From all this, leaving out of account their great 
divergence on the doctrine of the l^ord’s Supper, 
it is evident that Zwingli was no mere echo of 
Luther from the mountains of Switzerland, but 
that he evolved a type of reformation, pursuing a 
parallel path, which was determined largely before 
ever the news of Luther’s heroic stand at Witten¬ 
berg gave it the momentum which carried it to 
victory. What Zwingli contributed to it was the 
Humanist training and the Humanist outlook. 

1 Werkf, Zurich, 1828fT., i. 298. 

* W. Hastie, Thealony of the Reformed Church, Eklinburgh, 
1904, p. 145 (cxpouiuliiig Schwei/.er). 

8 Werke, Zuriclt, L^28lT., iii. 420. 

4 iii. 420. 

® For which see art. Eucuarist (Reformation and p 08 t- 
lUformation). 


Nor did he ever forget them. One of the things 
which made Luther doubtful if Zwingli were a 
fellow-wmrker or, indeed, a fellow-Christian was 
his continued regai'd for the heroes of classical 
anthiuity, whom, in his very last writing, the 
Fidei Expositio (1531), addressed to Francis I., he 
placed along with the (5T worthies and the saints 
and fathers of the Church in the heaven he hoped 
to reach. 

‘ Denique non fulfc vir bonus, non erit mens saiicta, non est 
fldelis anitna, ab ipso niuiidi exordio iistpie ad ejus con- 
aummationem, quern non sis isthic cum deo visurus.'i 

Humanist, Biblical S(!holar, protestant, liberal, 
patriot as he was, Zwingli could never have been 
tlie main agent in carrying through an epoch- 
making reformation, even with the conditions to 
help him : he lacked the passionate earnestness 
and driving force of Luther ; but, w'ith the aid of 
Luther’s wmrk, he did accomplish a reformation to 
which many in our generation feel more strongly 
attracted than to either its great German counter¬ 
part or even its (aenevan completion. 

Literaturk.—T he best yfuide to all but the most recent 
Zwiiiyli literature is to l)e found iu G. Finsler, Zwingli- 
Bibliographic, Ziiri(di, 1897. I^ter studies are fully dealt with 
in Zivingliaiui, do. 1807 II. 

i. IFurA-'K.—The earliest collected ed. was that of R. Oualther, 
Ziirich, 1545, which was superseded by the excellent ed. of 
M. Schuler and J. Schukhess, 8 vols., do. 1828-42 (Supplement, 
1861), which in turn is now ).,dving way to the ed. in progress in 
the Corpus Re/orniatorum, vol. 88 If., ed. K. Egli, G. Finsler, 
and W. Kohler, Berlin, 1005 ff. An English tr. was begun under 
the editorship of S. M. Jackson, vol. i.. New York, 1012, to 
whom also we are indebted for Selections from Zwingli, 
Philadelphia, 1901. An a<lniirai)le summary of the contents of 
Zwinvdi's writings is that of P. Wernle, Der evangelische 
Glauhe nach den llauj>txehri/ten der Refonnatoren, vol. ii. 
‘Zwingli,’ 'rubingen, 1019. A popular ed. in modern German 
of Zwingli’s main writings is that of G. Finsler, W. Kohler, and 
A. Riiegg, Ziirich, 1918. Mention should be niaele, too, of 
O. Farner’s similar «.‘d. of Zwingli’a letters, Zurich, 1918. 

ii. Life and teaching. —Among the older biojjryOiies and the 

more rec(;nt treatments the most valuable are : J. C. Mbrikofer, 
Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen Quellen, 2 voLs., L<upzig, 
1807-69; A. Baur, Zwinqlis Theology, 2 vols., Halle, 1888-89; 
R. Stahelin, Iluldreich Zwiiujli i sein IwJ>enund Wirkeji nach 
den Quellen dargenfellt, 2 vols., Basel, 1805-97 ; S. M. Jackson, 
Huldreich Zuingli, New York, 1901 ; S. Simpson, 

Life of Ulrich Zwingli, London, 1903; T. M. Lindsay, A Hist, 
of the Reformation, vol. li., Edinburgh, 1907; E. Egfli, 
Schweizerische Reforrnationsyschichte, ed. G. Finsler, vol. i., 
Zurich, 1910; A. Lang, Zwingli und Calvin, Bielefeld, 1913; 
W. Kohler, in Unsere religidsen Erzieher'^, Leipzig, 1917; 

O. Earner, Huldreich Zwingli, Zurich, 1917; P. Burckhardt, 
Huldreich Zwingli, etne Darste.llung seiner Pers&nlichkeit urid 
seines Lebenswerkes, do. 1918 ; W. kdhler, Ulrich Zwingli und 
die Reformation in der Schweiz, Tubingen, 1919, Die Qeuteswelt 
Ulrich Zwinglis, Gotha, 1920. 

iii. Disextssions on special points .— W. Cunningham, The 
Hefonners and the Theology of the Refortnatioii^, Edinburgh, 
800; A. Schweizer, Zwinglis Bedeutung neben Luther, 
Zurich, 1884 ; J. M. Usteri, Zwingli und Erasxnus, do. 1885 ; 
E. Nagel, Zxvinglis Stellunq zur Schrift, Freiburg, 1896; 
C. von Kiigelgen, Zwinglis t)thik, Leipzig, 1902; W. Hastie, 
The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Fundamental 
Principles, Edinburgh, 1904 ; J. Kreutzer, Zwinglis Lehre 
von der Obxrigke.it, Stuttgart, 1009; G. von Schulthes*- 
Rechberg, Luther, Zwingli, und Calxnn in ihren Ansichten 
liber das Verhdltnis von Staat und Kirche, Aarau, 1909; J. I. 
Good, The Reformed Reformation, Philadelphia, 1916; E. 
Vischer, in Zum (ieddehtnis der Reformation, Basel, 1917; 

P. Wernle, Das Verhdltnis der schweizerischen zur deutschen 
Refoj-mation, do. 1918 ; T. Pestalozzi, Die Gegner Zuringlii 
am Grossmiinsterstift in Zurich, Zurich, 1918 ; O. Earner, 
Zwinglis Bedeutung far die Gegenwaxd, do. 1919 ; A. Lang, 
Beformation und Qegmwart, Detinold, 1918 ; and the special 
studies in the memorial volume, Ulrich Zwingli, 1619-1919, 
Zum Geddehtnis der Ziiricher Reformation, Zurich, 1919. 

Hugh Wa’tt. 

1 Werke, iv. 66. 
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